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nti i1iett)^«jiHinie oi 

()tiut%l^(Mrd, 8<;« rut . „ 

k saialfy. 

UUce tiMWiW a)4»^jfy but 
' r traetif. niAct i<4( ttavctr A? fyy snirici. 

(Mal-ti|l'|i), (< of 

( {L^otiuH Bomnrcdy 

’■ mMm hdin 1ft culllvatrd In the 

. , tbr potato ; it in dbi* 

I ':4iUi'Utiu. OtJw il^jpl|Qf«iM, aft ll. Saieilta, men 
‘II# l^fUvbwi Aa^'iundto-e pretty ttvtfii]|ig; 
lluw'uriu 

Ji«,r8<3-uH^' idX'tKi i£:< L» mhuAjj^, of 
<i<> wTi; + aom^f ttciidO Having 
,^Iii:ti^t attd;»^d.: ':EXiaro.l 

'^ryntHllino wxlium 
wuh'V .•toffinfn. 
^ CNU (Liixiiti3U8, 1737), < 
^ sttit down, < sdf, Balt: 
ii, Au©lit*$0#a|>t‘tttlouK plants of the 
, . . typ« t>f tint (ribo Sn/Ht^hff. 

iMiohiMstetbBi^byMtti^urbiflttia^^ «eed 

. irlpwalt «i(»txbi»tdtifl t^ 

wi<(|i ©Jom 
muUbtw ike^peodlt^lrofn lu 

mi HvltlioUt dbtlc mif 
«nd wifcid tdti<‘ or live liioncavi^aM 
wliifud «nd 

bar unJuiated br8ti«dicit(Wltl» mKuiv 
ttirto mvoft. »u 

) lbxh>i>e. 

^ ttortho^u Afru^H, airid 
abd ^'opioiiX rrffibiia m Alta; lb 

r i foand in Sotith one. 

■XnH, 1ft tiaUvt; <ui OtfiK^tendltra 
.l|o^,.onl^' in Kurr^H' 1*4 I'S'Otrtwn 
AllA bttt in North Attd Aoilf}) 

AmiHOftnini Aimtval^ alioinit^ 
iMly inland in the < rdtiOil Ml^ea 
They (tro ht-rtiii or ahruht, MthW. 

Htnooth, hAitn , or wool! y, aud Iktixy Am 
itug mmftn tiavns otnsn yfitt t 
broad olttapinj; buhts, H<imetimft« 

iK»^ Wcvjy 

ionltiiA and ortcn priokly-^ptduU 
Ad. Tbo (iiiiali wrwowlah tlfwoi-ft km iDiitary or dnitored 
in tSie axilA and otmimonty penAtumt and artlatvad about 
ibo imill rountiud ulilcular frntt Vw-iou* ipAuicn mo 
-^iod $mwm, ttnil prkHy ftkumix/ri, aloo Mpvmi. 

. a, IL d,] A iilAttti at thia K^'uns, 
i^oiaeooni (««4-»6.ld'«liinBK <*. {< NU Sai^ 
mia. -f W or perubiing to or renom- 

tho g^iniis ^kii^ota. 

it t« gAtting ba|»«lMp how- ; , . Hand and notbioff iuat 

«au4 The mUmti^ti6etmphi.utii, ho i,mi» tb® only vAffotitfon 
W« bavA *6<?iv fu’f* 

a, A»n./H/rv, GotUIry iturulyi], *lil. 

.Ettlsoldye. ('Ba.l-Bd'lv-S), n. fil. (NL. (MiHiuiii- 

VTandoit, tsar)), < -t ~vm.] A tribo of 

^^jbouO]|^Hilia<'f'oUM plaptB, tyj.ifktd by the 

ll- t'flftbnureM twonly other genera, 

, 4S>h|«kdy wativeB of . tho If^iuiMTAlv parts of I.Le 

<«d World. 

iaItllgiSiOiMi i r< AJ l^, naimgitw- 

.■'4nti9rMtiy'i-m9 mlmgitmunA In fwt, gro'wifig 
lifiniKiat vd with «iidt w»Uor. 
(Kal'8u'iUntb)y.<r.'« ' 

wso; < SbL. mhuf/im/tu$^ balijf, < m 9<timgn 

< mL Ktat: 044 
tUttrp*]', - 

wbaflfAby tli«*.y are iliKC(H*n|iirat«(i 
jljiA'.ihPf 1 uii>y MO e.aU tbo ftigk 

h.voil or aK-alHatO, 

r^moh 

^ K-m 00^ty sem < 

If. jSthO. 

' ^ ‘W. fte^m 


; Mtm ' 

^ 'ibf 16 i 

t* F. JJI#1^>'«C: Sr-.-, 

sBt- Bohonk 

,3{p 

Js 


in th«BU _. 

1; bartby impuH|ti«», bo* 
ft Biimetuilta with lyhicb 


.rfo ayirti}«i, and 
moAVaga lift opodllO' 
iiito cOkurleHft, Ab iinoohrilil 
1 # Atmoit HiwayK mixbd wikh. ^ . 

Mdoi* oontnfiilux iMoroor l^Of 

; It; ift aftfloeiiitcil in Uio WotAf^^ thjtfiMeoan {wo (>rem). It 
la })(it liinilijd to any one but ocouri 

in ({I'Uilt abutidaucn in ncHfly ttU iflO. fttmtltloO 
Tbo OroHt BiUt Kuntre of itnlfa 8UbWi|i aj«; 

tjio prinuipttl Huppiy ot the comAi Itopa fho 

tipper Siltirbiri amt i.iubonltor^iat the piOBt Important 
•iUt-clc{Ta)ftit4i of Kitjuland, it>anoo, and UonuAliy nrO'fn the 
l^Oltuian and Triaftfttc; the inoat.notod aop^iwof Spain 
aro Cretaotfoua and Tertiary; and tho«Oin-^i^ and 
Traiiiylvania are of Tei tiary ago. Halt is obt^tMNI <t) froib 
AViRjiporathni of tin? wat<>r bf tlm <Ku»an and of aalloe 

bataiti (2) from tUo evaia»mtlon of tbo wador idoNr 
irally Wi liiino ippIukm or obtained by lK.>riDi{ ; ($) % mixdna 
thu Solid inrct eriul, or iVK-fc-salt. 'I'lu* supply of th« tynitcd. 
Staf ew is ehirtly obiaim d hy ovaponitinjj: the water rifting 
in belefj made by boiiim. 'iho prini ijml salt-producing 
mates are Miehinaii, .N( a Yu(K.<»liii>, I t)UiHlnnu, SVost Vlp- 

{ {inia, Nevada, (.'alifonna, ;tiid Kanwi-/.; it i« ulso ptiMlin^ed 
n t.'tah. The two ^S^^t-ll:^ml-ll Mates fiinn'sht'd in IBJif 
abont titree qunitcrfi of tin- total product ot the Unitad 
States. Tile salt c.f (‘alifomia i- aiad. ny the evaporation 
of aea-wHter; 1 but of I lab Im.ih tin WiUcr «>f flreat Balt 
take; that of tamiHiaiiu and wl baii'^HS. in part, ifi ob« 
tattled ity iniuiiiK rotk-sab. I In pUMliu t ol the i>tb«>r 
States named eoriiew ebielly fr«Mu tie .■\ .ipHiatioti of brine 
dhtabied by horiiij:;. Salt M ot nia-at importaueo ns lUU 
nunmial from wbUdi tii*- alk.di stela u .o homito of soda) 
is niMmifacfiired, and iliu.Hmuy Ik- (nopt r tv ei>i)‘«i(lerL‘d oft 
fonnuiK tlie buHinot Hevi-ud of the jiie-t « euiiomli-ully liu- 
portant branches of clu nie*ul niannbu-iuri . Sail Is also 
an article id ureat liiiitorieal ami ethnoloyteal importance, 
By ijjiany natlnus uf nntiqniK it watt regirded as bavijiK 
paotiliat relation# to mankittd. Homer c.dib it -'divine.^' 
It ha# bbeu atid is still tiMt-d us u measure of value. 
JUsyaolt on till troncin re w itb k nyfo that be clone ; 

Kojfc to myoUu, bo ihott W.. ie, p.r that is not godts 

tmhf qf Pti'redmrf ( li. K. T. H., extra .ser.>, L 60. 
Then, wh«u the fangiikl ilames nfc length subside, 

Be strows a bod ol ghm mg embers wide, 

Above the coals the »mi>klrig tcMginents turus, 

And sprinkles sacred ioM from lifted urns. 

/'ojfw*. TUatl, ix. 282. 
Abandon those* from your table and ttnU wliom yr^tir 
own or others* experience shall deftcry daiiueroiiB, 

Up. Ualff lipistlcs, i. h. 

2, fn ('ficm.y any jie.id ni %vfuV.fj one or more 
atomH of liydn»g<'n havi* boon ivplaerd wiih 
luotalJi*'-. at^nriH or basic raxlicaJs: any base in 
which Ub‘ hviirogofi n(om» have Weii morn or 
losiBrt'placoti by iioii-mct-allic atoms or acid ratl- 
icak; also, tlie prt>clu(‘t of the diroct utiion of 
A metAllie oxid and an a.nby«h*id. (»/, P, ('ool‘e.y 
Chotai. Fill}., J», 110.) The nonienclature of ftalts has 
reference to tin* aehln from wbh ii they .-ire derived. For 
0 Ssmpie,Mii 1 pAcrf.ei^ nitmte*, mrlxmatfs, etc., imply ludts ol 
ftulphnric, nitric, and osrtninie aiddn, 'I lu> termination -ots 
im^es the maximum ol oxy'Keit in the acids, and •iU the 
luiuimUiSQu 

3. pi, Aaalt {a« Bpsom shIih, etc.) used as a 
Tncaioiue. Bee also ^wtc//t»;/-wt?Av. — 4* AmarsUy 
})lacc by tho tide. [Ixx'ul 6, A salt- 

etdlajr. [Now a trade-term or colloq.j 
<l«niisU‘d with salts «f pare beaten gold. 

Micro- Oynicon, i. ». 

I out and bought some tbiugA : lunong others, n doeen 
of silver $aU». Ptupm* Idary. 11. 166. 

6. T» her,, a bearing r«*i)r(*sontiiig a high dec- 
ora tiVe tsailxteUar. intended 1o resombla those 
UAdid ill tho ij-nddlc agc.s. In modern delinea 
tiona this is nwri-ly ti enw rod vusp. — 7. Bea- 
..gotilng; thatwhieii preserves n Thing from eor- 
niption, PI* gi\es taste anti pniigeney to it . 

Ye tire lh« twit »d the earth. Miit. \. l.^. 

Let A Ifiau be t lior . mu: h ly coiiftcientioua, anti he becomes 
thoftttitof sneici.v. ilte light of the iiorld. 

./. F, Cf«rAe, SclM’uUure, p iin. 

8. Tast^i; sin.-o K ; savor; llnvor. 

’rhoupli we are jiialieeR ami duotoiw and churchmen. 
Muftter rage, wo have «iom« miU 4 o«r y^iSth in us. 

Hhak., M. W. of W. , li. ;i. ;.0. 

9 . Wit; piqnanry; puiigeucy; aareaami as, 
AfH<* ftfi/t (which Hoe, untler Jtlfibl). 

Oil wings of fancy to display 

'j he tluR of high iiivotttiloti, itay, 

hepoM* }our «}utlls ; your vo|n.Hgrow fuur, 

I empt iml yoor mlt beyond her pow’r ; 

1 f i < <tir pull 'd l&noioa but dsicltno^ 

« cu.sure w III strike at ev^ry Um>, 

tivarm, Kinldeins. (yams.) 
He sayft I want the tongue of Bplgrauhi 
1 have no Salt 11. Epigratuft^ xUx. 

They «ndersti«,Hi not the lolt iitid ingenuity of r wirty 
and useful auawer or roply. 

I«r, Taphn Worka fed, BSkWH, 1 741. 

XO* MtHlifteallon; al|tiwapc43; almto« 

raexti; tGmvyei abt totaka a thii5q5 with a grain 
of mlt («eo plrntfo b^lidw)* 

<.!OQtetiiiiKmiry atydbwttfe ihwe lair clumaela are not 
. ttory good, but *t was rather a tibefimtA ami soui'rilous age 
^aa xegirds wmueuv.hnd they w i4t ha trpe. or at all 

r,«. 


fr It*; ohjbfid 

nt kutimbny, ti»«>d in byownhiggttn-Bnhrftla mhd 
othot ipoii articles.— 12t, Leeherous deailpe, 
fitlU w^iU bo sent, and letters which 
Are the exproeahma of Uyui itch 
And wft Which fret# thy untcin. 

Hmriei, Tht. iMrtljng v<^, 

13 . A sailor, ospecinlly no <,‘Xporieneod gailof* 

[Oolloq.] ■ . 

My enmplexion Rrtd bands wore quite enough to ,dl«- , 
tinaditnii inr from the r«go/ar ass/f, " bo, wHA a stfnfyiawot 
eiu-i k, wi<i<) Hicp, and rolling gaii, f '^laga his Iwpcrtjsed tnui ■ 
t(Kighciir<l h;md.-j> lilrhwan-ehiptt, haif-ojamed, a» Ibowgl^ 
JiiHi iciidy to grasii a rope. 

fi. ii. iOaaa, Jr., Before tho Must, p. SJ. 
Above the salt, .'^ciited at the upper half of the table, and 
tborefore uim.mg ih« guostft «f dlsthichun ; bbXoW or be** 
Bdath the salt, at th« lower half of tin- table, and t)>ere* 
fore among tlie inferior guents and d<‘Tw.ndente: In ttlltt* 
sfoH 1o tin' custom of placing the inbioiiMl or standing 
salt-cellar H«»i' the noddle of iht- tnbli'. 

iils fiisbinn isnotto take ku«e\lod'*f of him that Is bSs , 
UcaUi him m clothes, ile never Ik^Iv ,r ifm saU, 

Ii. Jonson, (’yiitliia'ft EovetSi 11 . 9 , 

Afamm fliats. « firouwi,- - Add aalts, these aslliiif 

whleh Stitt have om> m more hydrogen atoms whidi kr^f 
leplnoeablu by bwic riuHcsbk-'-A*limoiUii^«kJjk S^:; 
urm/m/j/ctMl.—Attlo gait, »ec Ai«wt.--^B«Sp«rii’ gait; : 
Bee Basio ggltg, thf>£6 sidts whichstiU tetajih dMi 

Of iO(ire hj drogen suotna replHccfableljy aobl nuHcMlA* ***"" ' 
tow the salt. 8ee ahms ihs SoH.— BlJM "" 

Mte, See wmzn/. BlBe latAi. f»ee 
iarohiRliig-giUl;, Hee jh^(mis^.*>>-]>eoi^te^^ 
salts ishloh burst witli a enmokliug tidse toto sinilnirl 
meats When heatedi as the nttrabw of bAiyta tibA I 
-^Xtohble gait, a s^dt (mataUilngtwoditfAiwatdd^ 
sic tmesin, as potosshiiu sodium esrbcuMftc, K Kg 
stronttum tSumUt nitrate, Sr NOjf 
magnesium HUlphate, MK8O4 1 7 »eO, g 
cing watery stoedN. U is the pphusipal 
Si Jbpsotn, Hun-cy, England, slid is also toepared | 
water, from theminetai moKueidte, antf from sesM^- 

sonroes.— JBsAAntial gait m bai!lL woe batiei. , 

tiai tfUt of lemoiL 8oe leimn . — SiMeBttol salt%;g 
which are i>ro«‘ured frtKii the juices of-pjautsby AT 
cation.- EchAreal aglt, a compound contdstingQ 
more ahMihoI rjxbe.rtln mdied to one or more amdii 
Also called ermpaand clhfsr (which are, umildr i 

Et%l salts. »Alt^ A r" 

White jwmder formed fmin tlie dtH>om|>0«itlon c 
um ferroeyanidi- by snfpiturk sold, (uid ctottpr 
tastfiam at/igitate mixed with an /deotebiAX^ 
inm cyanide and pota«.-sium cyanide. - Ttontit 
/(?|rrwr.'*']n9»d salts, tboue salts which Alg | 

calcining, then bolUnK tbo matter In water, s 

tho liquor, and evitpornt jn^ »dl the tnolstuye, wheat] 
rcnialus in the form of a pem dar.-^^-FllBSll Wlt, ' 
roeibsuH.— Fusible salt, tin- phosphate of 
Glauber*! salt (after J. E. Qlaufmr <dled IgdSX * <1^ 

> (U'lghndly prupsrod itj, hydrous stslXaia' 


chemist, who . „ 

phata Na<^BOA.16!l20> a well-known calbaiilc. 
curs in monooiinic crystals atid also as. an elBbr 
(the minered mirat»Uitc). It is a eonstltaSutat h 
oral waters, aud, in smml quantity, 4 the Modd fa 
animal fluids. It may bn pvwutm by the dtredi 
sulphuric ftcld on sodium (‘arnoast<vand it ts " 
large qtumtity sw a residue in the process Of 
dt'oohloric acid and <*hk>rin. Thift salt I# saitmiiiVAly <. 
ployed by woolmi-dyi iM as an aid to obtain evtm, rcgUl 
or level dyeing. - Haloid salt. y>o.ohatoid.~--WmiMP 
familiar name of (rlaubei s salt. - Individual SgiArg 
Hiuull salt ci-ll.-ir, uoiitainiMg salt for one pt-rson St a,p 
.‘-iev def. ii Hinl ImHx'idtMt, a., 4. jA trade-leria.|— 
salt. Bee AWu.— Lemery's salt [named front 
French ehemfftt (1646-171*.)], magnesium 6Uli>hatavv£Wji(-^fj 
ivlal, martiali. metallic salts. 8ee tiie adjaettveSjEft J 
Microcosxnlc salt. 8ve mf^roeor^aifo. -- Bimeyia 
.See TNutrnrf. - Mongers Salt, baftic ferric sulpluito 
In siUudou Oft u styptic. - Native salts, minerat bodMfcv 
reftenibling precious stones or gems In tbeir »‘xternal cl|iwi|if^ 
actor, and so nam«<l h> distinguitdi them from artiflclil- k 
salts. - Neutral or normal salta Bee tusutmxL - 
salt, a salt derived frtYUt au oxygen acid, as distburuishea.-v 
from n haloid mU (derived from a halogen acid), - • FttPIlhlB' « : 
xuott salts, thoae lalia wliiol) undergo no eliange on <4*^ v; 
nuRore tothe air*— Per-saltt, a HsUaupposad tobefonuiMlV*' 
by the ctYtnblnation of an iieit] wiGi a p<u*oxld.*n..f|)4li^;> 
salt, a salt soinctimosj used lu <'alico-prtn(tng ns A »«»#• , > 
Asnt. It is the d«»t»blf sail uf fttaniilc cbTom and mib,;'? 
mcmium ohiorid,'*-Polychrest saltf. fifes 
PrmyarlllgHMiltS. ft t an ntti e of mkU as used l)y calt<Kft>|i<tot^V;f 
era Tn pmpsring tin- clu(b for receiving steani*oo1nTa-*r. ' 

FrsatimNi salts* anunuuium earbenste in powder, wtGi;y 

Strother water of ammonia and usaontial oila— : Fiutg-r /i 
salt!, s salt supi)os(»d to be formed the oOfRibinatifiii / 
of an acid with a pmtoxid. Fruuella Sfldt. Siee : 
hik.— Biddauoe salts, ^j^eo n'^fdan^-lkbeXisUs sSlIfiiV 
sodium potasolum tartrate (KNaH40aOa*43W* It 1»«|‘ 
s miid, hardly suHiu* tasto, and uem as a laxatlv«.-«<fr.; 
Silt Ol bone. Borne as ammonia.-^ Salt of OOlooiXijiF^ . i 
iron snlphahv or green vitriol. - Salt of 
name formcfly applied to holh ammonium cnltNrld' 
ammoniuin CHtlmnate.— • Salt Of lemons. See aiiwtmil',#: 

lifisrmn. under limum.- Salt Ot BlVeilllS; jPN»tassmm;;:|. 
citrate. - Salt of Satomlfrom Saium,iii» aik^eibmiav; 
name of leadj, load ac.date *, sugar of lead, —Ssdt Cd' JWI# 
gnette. Bnmens mlf.— Salt of soda, stHitom 

^nfltc. ~ Salt Of aoXTel, Held potasaium nwil«U».r-r 
Of tartar. pnrlHed pxdassfttm eafb(»naie.rjhtlt ^ 

See ffn.- Salt of tltiibh 4nc ftuiphata.^fta]| 1 

dom. Hame as avl nUtarndh (which see, ugder , 

Salt of wormirOQd, an impure potssaittm ^bobato 
tallied from the ashes of ab«itdlmim.7-.8dl|^^ 
a conipouml of anttmony solpbid with sodhtxa 
ttsvlng the fommls Ka^bSji -4*01^0. It hi a c 
soiid,. bavlug ft bitttsr sallue inotelUc taste;: simI 
ih'wateb- ioadttl^aalt, e salt.anppused.te'^; 
the oombhiaGun of an acid wtfba sejmpidfdd]' 

MStas a jftftmA linnMMiMAYiirar^wafii Kut lfiiitfWttllk 1 



ittip bttrio ^ * 

Imidjriag 


that 0119 It not m ‘ 


ffordiyol on«*9 

t dor * " — 

, , , worth hit . 

onhrthomit Uitihe etln with It: gentctUjr In the ntgidlTO 
form : m» he it noC twMA hirtiUt^TpMlk ODf’htilt. to 
he one't guett, end hence mider one t pcottotioii for the 
tline heing; be bound to one **“ ' ‘ 

S ■ 


^ the tiiered relttlon of 


-To pub. (Msli w lay mHoii tbo tall of» to oep. 
«tehj children h»v^ been told from hoary anti- 


tore ; catch : , 

quitythat they can oatoh birdt by putting aalt on thetr 


n* intraiM. Vo 4aj^QtH iiH, ta 

atanee : a». tha iMrliio 1}ogiia6 to dofi 

Bwtlnl'IWX),*. 

miiare, danoe, freq. of saUre^ leap^ dUuoet a#e 
DtUPi, mUpK naUeHt) 1. jumnixkg; 

danoing.— -2. In aooLf saltatomal or baltatory ; 
aalient.— 8. In her.f Mpittg in a iKM^tiou siim* 
hii^ with galiout : noting a squirrel, oat, or other 

.T yon iSlTiSvef ft* iS?* ' «»»teblea animS when need as a be^ng. 

pi. jioltoreHi, (4), [s Sp. «ana- 

relo, a dance ; < it. eulaifelib, Mlieri^, a little 
leap or skip (of. tnUtareila, a grasshopper, m 
OF. sautereauy saallemMc, a leaper, grasshop- 
per, BimterelU, a grasshopper), < L. BolUtre, 
danee.3 In tnuBie : (a) In <dd dances generally, 
a second section or part, usually danced as a 
round dance, the music being in triple rhythm. 
SalturelU were appended to ell tortt of dtnoet, most of 
them being conn^tnoet. (b) A very animated 
Italian and Spanish dance for a single couple, 
characterized by numerous sudden skips or 
jumps, (c) Music for such a dance or in its 
rhythm, which is triple and quick, and marked 



i to accept or believe with 

•ottie reaerve or allowance.— Under salt, in prooeM of 
: oQitng wtth aalt : a% codfish put under mU : a fishermen’s 
phipM-V^tUe siltfi, each sslts ss disappear in va- 
, pqt at a given temperature as ammonium bluarbonate.- 
Whlle IMUk Mdt dried and caldtied ; decrepitated salt. 

XX. u. i. Having the taste or pungency of 
salti impregnated with, containing, or abound- 
ing in salt; as, salt water. 

Bo nas stadde a stiffe Sion, a stalworth image 
Al-so salt as ani so d: so bo set standee. 

AlHttrativa Poem (ed. Morris^ ii. fib4. 

The [Bujdne] Sea is lessesolf than othen, and much an* 
nened with ice in the Wluoer (Winter]. 

SandfB^ TravaUes (ie62X p- H. 

A sttU soil pool, Icmk’d In the bars of sand. 

Tennyson, Bdace of Art. 

Prepared or preserved with salt: as, Bolt 
beef; sol# fish. — 3. Overflowed with or grow- 
ing in salt water: as, salt grass or hay.— 4. 
8harp; bitter; pungent. 

Amongst sins unpardonable they reckon^ second mai^ 


by abr upt b reaks and skips and the rhythmic 
figure (d) In medieval counterpoint, 

when The cantus firmus is accompanied by a 
counterpoint in sextuplets, it was sometimes 
said to be in saltarelio. Compare saltereito. (e) 
AmoiHTStsiBs unpardonable they reckoned second mar- In harpeiohord-making, same 11 (p). 

ringsa of which opinion Tertuiiian. making . . . tmaU galtatfi (saPt&t), c. f.: pret. and pp. Boltatedf 
spology, . . . saith . . . Hooker, Ecdea. Polity, vi. 6. gaUating. K L. BmtatuM^ pp. Of Baltare (> 

We were better parch in Atrlc sun It. saitOTB sa Sp. Pg. aaltar ss It. gauf"** — 


orhub; ; 

, ‘to i 

curgoHol, etc. Of thossy«fulwoi!«d8< 
meaning (adUtmt, BOlUmt, i 

omj ma 0wii9tm§h H^taitorW 
monest in entomelogy, and Mimtkn hcgpelel- 
ogy* (^) Pitted forTeaping; adapted to fifdtib- 
tion: as, sfidtatorial UmW. (e) OmsMt^aed 
by or pertaining to leai^g: an, mikttoHat do* 
tion; ag/iftofortolgrOuporitweots.— 4^ 

.... J Sa tbacutMi tnmhigladbrm^ 

Jng-cugstw;,asmm9JMM^ d&negyifioateitL 
letal Um^n cntem^lsgs in whiob tlmtumurli 

, „Joksned lUr tbs reoeptlm of stremg muicls^ uy 

means ot which the inssot oau tuke long raups, as lit tim 
less, nmny beetles, etc. $ee enti uhAer 

fs!^^ [< I«. salfato- 

Huy, pertaining to danoixig: see 
Same as aaliatorial, f Bare. j 

- ^mXt mlto^ 
> dancing, < 
8amoas«a^ 

ways gradual and regular, but may be maihed by sudden 
changes and abrupt variatiana It Is an extreme of fbe 
view which recognises periods of alternating aeoelaiiKkton 
and retardation In the devetopment of new forma and may 
be considered akin to &e '" ' " 

BeeUiinl 

dancer. 


lered akin to ^e the^ of 
1 extract under auCaUEofa l 
t.; pi. saltatoHea (-i 


1. 

-ris). 


A leaper or 


stter parch 

Than in the pride and watt scam of his eyei 

8hak,, T. and d, 1. 8. 871. 

5. Costly; dear; expensive: as, he paid a M/t 


P. sautrr), dance, < aaliro, jump, leap: 
BOoaait^fSault^J] To leap; jump; sMp. [Bare.] 
Imp, Diet 


a dancer with a 


The second, a lavoltateer, a s—wwj 
kit, ... a fellow that skips as he wa)k„ 

Pktekor (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn, ttt. L 

.V. \j\jnn)*y , uc*ciix , v:? v c . oto, un pcuu u. fffin IMot salthbatrow (sAlt'bar'd), «. See ftorrom®, 5. 

tor it. LCoU«q.3-ef. Lecherous; s.U- WahoB). ». [< OF. 

Eton montem. See mmtem. 


dons. 

Then they grow eoH and begin to be proud ; yet in an* 
dint time, for the mure ennotdingof their race of dogges, 
they did not suffer them to engender till the mole were 
Antm yeare old, and the female three : for then would the 
whdpes proove more stronge and lively. 

Toptea, Beasts (1807), p 188. (HailiweU,) 
Wat the better oompaaslug of his taU and most hidden 
loose affection. Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 844. 


Mtai 

idme < 


d ourod nrofls&ons, beef and pork prepared in 
r smoke-oned for use as food.— Salt eel (c) A 


» or smoke-dried for use as food.— Salt , , 

rope’s end; hence, a beating. [!Naut. slang.] (h) A game 
something like hide and-ceek. Salt junk. 

See junki, 4.— Salt meadow, reed-grass, etc. See the 


aaliation, P. saltation ss Sp. saltacion ss It. sal^ 
taeiane, < L. saltaUoin-), a dancing, dance, < 
saltarOf pp. sdltatus, dance: see saltateJ} 1. 
Saltatory action ; the act or movement of leap- 
ing, or effecting a saltus; a leap or jump; 
hence, abrupt transition or change. 

The loonsts being ordained lor taUaHon, their hinder 
legs do far exceed the others. Sir T, Broume, Volg. Err. 
Nature goes by rule, not by sallies and saltationg. 

Jfmerson, Conduct of Life. 
Leaps, gaps, ealtatione, or whatever they may be oalled 
(in the process of evolution!. 

If. B. JkM, Amer. Nat, March, 1877. 

2. Jumping movement; beating or palpitation. 

If the great artery be hurt, you will discover ft by its 
eaUoHon and florid odour. fPissman, Surgery. 

saltato (sal-tfi'td), ft. [It., prop. pp. of saltare, 
spring: see adltate,^ in musiOf a manner of 
tie, impremate, bowing a stringed instrument in which the bow 
salt: as, to salt jg nHowed to spring back from the string by 
its own elasticity. 


According to the ancient practice^ the caff-fewiwiv were 
acouatomea to carry with them a handkerchief fllled with 
aalt, of which they beatowed a amall quantity on eveiy 
individual who contributed hla quota to the aabatdy. 

Chemheta*B Booker Days, 11. 668. 

galt-bloek (sftlt'blok), n, A salt-evaporating 
apparatus: a technical term for a salt-making 
plant, or saltern. 

salthboz^sfilt'boks), n. 1 . A box in which salt 


dancer, < saltare, pp. aaltatus, dance: see aal- 
ta fc. ] 1 . A notable genus of validi rostral pity - 
line tanagers of large size and sober coloration, 


ilUt^ (skit), V, [< ME. aaltm^ alko adten^ siltOH, 

< AS. *aealUanf also apltan ss D. aouten ss MLO. 
aoilon ss OHG. aalsan, MHG. G. aalaen ss Icel. 

Sw. aalla ss Dan. aalte ss Goth. aalUm (cf. L. 
fioBre, aalaref aoMere), salt; from the noun : see 
8aBl,ft.] I. fraftg. 1. To sprinkle,' 
or season with salt, or with a 
fish, beef, or pork. 

S\ It takes but a little while for Mr. Long to taU the re* SaltatOT (sal-tfi^tor), ft. 
mainder of the venison welL ' . .. ~ 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 184. 

And of fleeeb that waa eke lor brend the wonndea he 
jaHe alMx Holy Hood (ed. MoirtoX P* ^8. 

8. To flOll with salt between the timbers and 
. planks, as a ship, for the preservation of Uie 
nmber,-«8. To furnish wim salt ; feed salt to : 
as, to aalt cows. — 4. In aoap^making, to add 
satt to (the lye in the kettles) after saponiflea- 
• tion of the fatty ingredients, in order to sepa- 
rate the soap from the lye. The coap, being ineolu* 
ble in the aalted lye and of lem apectfle gravity, riaea to 
the top and lloaAa. Thiapnaima la alao ouledaQMmiffo^ 

8. In photog,, to impregnate (paper, canvas, 
or other tissue) with a sut or mixture of saltus 
in solution, which, when treated with other so- 
lutions. form new compounds in the texture. 

VaHouabromidea,! - - - * - - * 


is packed for sale or for transpe^tion.— 2. A 
' ox for keying salt for dc 
It-bliniaa (sSlt'btrnd), I 

»ng in ! , 

Any one of several 


1), u. Injured 

sadting, or^^^l^ng^to^ long in salt, as fish. 


■alt-buflli 


, bfish^, 


[NL., < L. saltatory a 



SaUmi»r mugnm. 


vomidea, lodidaq, and chlorida betng aalta which 

effect the deoempoaition of nitrate of attver, are among 
these mneh need for thia purpoae. 

8t. To make, as a freshman, drink salt water, 

\jy way of initiation, according to a university 

custom of the six^nth with square tail, strong feet, sharp claws, and 

theptoceaaofooncentratlnffaiiilxtureofthediiuUedam- rintAHc^hlll '* — •*“* ' “ 

moniacal liquor friun gaa.wofki with tulphuric acid until , , 

the^t aoli^ott ftSaU ^atala of ammonium 


one of the lamer apectea and A. eeeiearivm, an extremaiy 
abundant ano^tenacioua dwarf apeclea, together with the 
dwarf A. halimoidee. The name oovera also apBClea at 
HAagodia and Chontmodium of afmilar habit. 

salt-cake (sfilt'k&k), n. The crude sodium 
sulphate which occurs as a by-product in the 
manufacture of hydrochloric acid on a large 
scale from sodium cblorid : a British commer- 
cial name. Through the reaction of aulphurle add 
upon the aodlum oblond, hydrochloric aqld M aet free and 
aodium aulphate formed. 

Sl^t-^t (sklt'kat), ft. [< ME. stUta eatfo; < 
aalt^ + oofl.J A lump of salt made at a s^t* 
works (see eat\ n., 

15); also, a mixture of 
gravel, loam, rubbish 
of old walls, cumhi- 
seed, salt, and stale 
urine, given as a diges- 
tive to pigeons. 

Maoy give a lump of aalt, 
which they uaualiy call a 
cak-ea4 nmdo at the adtema 
which makee the pigeoiia 


aulphate,— TO salt 
valuable than It 


Sharp 

, as S, VUdUoty 1816. Also 

oalled Habid, — 2. A genus of iobnolites of un- 
'mlae, to make a mine atom more oertain character, uitoheoeky 1858-— 8. The 

.a to to* 1 ^ 1 JL*to* ^ *“5!2??®*to! constellation Hercules, 

rich ere obtained daewbere : a trick flrat resorted to Ci«i4:A.4>.Mrlw /’aA.l.l-JLtn'ri m «i rvT. / T. met. 
mSd diman with the deelgn of obtaining a high prioefer oWtaWttia (sal-tfirto 
mdr ddnm—^ saat sa lnvidqs, account, etc., to put 


much affect the plaioe. 

Marttmer, iluabaiidiy. 

Lt^iaUttr (s4l 
•),ft. pkrVyi 
ItaeUery aaftat 


salt^iaUttr (s4!t^«e|^- 
Sr), ft. CEariy mod. E. 
aaltaeUery amadlar; < 
late ME. aaUamry aaiP 
salary < galfi miaa^, 



SalNelkr eriNeei^ « 
(aftk ' ' 


the extreme value on aedi artida in aome caaee In or* 
der to be able to make what aeemt a liberal discount at 


wltl^t washing, bleeding, or divesting of offal, as flah.— 
Vo aiAt OUt| to teparate (eoal>tar udora) from aolnttons 
by adding a large excees of oommon salt. Tim coloring 
iwiftar, betng insoluble in a idutioo of common adt, aepa 
ndmoOL 


, IncftAm,, adi- 

vision of orthopterous insects, corresponding 
to the Linnean genus Chryllua, including those 
which are saltatory, having the hind legs fitted 
for leaping, as the OrylUdky LoouaUdaSi an4 Ath 
ridiidm, or crickets, gmsshoppers, and locusts : 
originsUy one of two sectiohs (the other being 
Curamia) into which Datrelile dividM the Or# 
thoptma. 


for holding salt^ us^ oh%ie 


4 imaB 





» Im wiilttlt ll>^ 

— JUX M t&e t«A»|e» The 

pMOAd In i^ni of fchieinii^ 

— _ ™ ^ JiHKyiloootaAtYo Ocmipftro 

timmm rn tt ^ Mu ^.^fifulkSlim taM^lliirt » muai mat- 
00^ lor OQtiiol lue ait tbelfS^l^ ptMoil^miii mch of 
f^ta, at dlitingittabad from m tlmdfnff mXMlwr, 
tmm waa raifiliar an oli^eet of dflooraHon. 

n. (Also mlUioat; < ME. 
mft eoiOi Mtlie coui: see oolfl imd eoteX.] A 

Tliore ba a sraot iminbor of aoft aoM about thia waU, 
#l»aroto tbo awt water ia aodden In ItMOa, and brought to 
^ta i^eotlon of pare iirbite aalt 

HarKfon, Peaorlp. of Eng., lU 18 

The Bay ai^ rlnern have moelt marohantable flab, and 
plaoe#EtforiWlf« 0 aatt, building of abtpa, making of Iron, 
John StnUh, Worka, L 128. 

(ahlt^du^U), n. A duty on Halt; in 
luondon, g duty, tbe twentietiL part, formerly 
payable to the ford mayor, etc., lor salt brought 
to the port of London* 

ilUtBd feM^ted), a» ealfi -edi.} Having 
acquired immunity mm diseaee by a previoua 
attack. [Itare*] 

In addition, he muat have honea which ahould be »aatt- 
ed" : that la, muat have had the epidemic known aa horao' 
aiokneaa which prcvalla on the north of the Vaal river, 
partleularly on the banka of the Umpopo. 

Wf W» O’raanar, The Qun, p. 81& 

aaltea (eal^td), n. t< it. eoldi, pi. of soldo, a small 
Italian coin : see son.] A ^nny, [Slang.] 

It had rained kieka all day in lien of mUUet, 

0* imnia Cloiater and Hearth, Iv. 

aaltar (sftl^ter), n, (< ME. salter, saltare, < AS. 
imltoref a salter; as salt^ + -rrl.] 1. One who 
makes, sells, or deals in salt. 

SaUartu, or wellare of aalt Saiinator 

Prompt Parv , p. 441 

2* A drysaltor. The incorporated gaiters, or 
drysalters, of London form one of the city liv« 
ery companies. 

A lew yards off, on the other aldt. of Cannon street. In 
St SwUhln'a Lane, ia the apacloua but not very intereating 
ball of the taiten. The Century, XXXVII lo 

d. One who salts meat or fish. The salter in a Ash- 
Ing'Veaacl receives the flab from the splitter, atrewa aalt 
on them, and stows them away in compact layera with 
the akin down. 

4. A trout about leaving salt water to ascend 
a stream. [New Eng.] 

Mllterallo, n. See mltmelh, 

■aitaratto ( sal-te-ret 'd) , s . [It .; cf. sdltarella ] 
In musioj the rhythmic figure rsn* Compare 
saltareUo, 

aaltani (sfirtem), «. [< ME. ^saltem (t), < AS. 
sealiern, < 4- cm, a place for stonng, cor- 

ner: see erw^.J A salt-works; a buildmg in 
which salt is made by boiling or evaporation : 
more especially, a plot of retentive land, laid 
out in pools and walks, where the sea-water is 
admitted to be evaporated by the heat of the 
sun’s rays. E. ff, Knight, 
aalt^foot (sfilt^fit), n. A large salt-cellar for- 
merly placed near the middle of a long table to 
mark tihe ]>lace of division between the superior 
and the inferior guests. Bee aboro iks mlt, un- 
der sait^. 

ialt<*lbniAOe (sfilt^fdr^nfis), m. a simple form 
of furnace for heating’ the evaporating-pans 
and boilers in a salt-factory, 
aalt-faga (sfilt'gfij), n. Same as sahnameter, 
aalt-gaidan (sdlt'i^r^dn), «. I« the manufac- 
ture of common salt from sea-water or water 
obtained from saline springs, a large shallow 
pond wherein the water is allowed to evaporate 
till the salt, mixed with impurities, separates 
out JBhiogc, Manuf.yX 265 . 

ialt-flm (Sfiie^i&n), w. a glase produced 
Wpon ceramic ware m putting common salt in 
the kUni after they have been fired for from 
W to 26 hours. Tbs g Isic it lonncd by the voUtUite* 
dcB d the Mli^ ttt deeoiBpotition by the wtter In the 
gSSM of opMbOiu^ tad the oomblaatioii of the todlo 
uytMts that lot fmo with the free tlUaa in tad on the 
wirl^ of iho wira Ihe idtio » therefore t ebdium 

iMh'CMuni (i|lt'gt*s)i n, A coUeetive name of 
nasM msUng in calt^meadows, consisting 
iain|Myofspe^ SlporeMtm mSrtridea, 

MlMMeHa which p pedtfllf tieth lOQilftlet. 

■M-gntlM s. esTMiB like the wa. 

iiawvvf (■Ut'WW, «• fik tfwl., • oronp or 
MHIM ffit MmIu eontiwbig M)tt la eoaMderable 
WMMtj’.— oaondagt Mmomot <i mmm at tod. 

“ — -||L iit the Upper 

a etotjttdty wett devekmed In eentrtl Kew 
I It d smi eeon^lid impurtance on m- 
„ ^ mm It sffordt: to ntMd from tte 
rdpNNiiiiib whim ew msny yetst the wsauftc 
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tare d wilt hut been estemlveiy wutled on. Alto called 
f mHn tt yroupm 

•alt-holdar (sfilt^hdl'der), «. A salt-ceUar. 

**Be propltiout, 0 Becehot!* tdd Oltuout, inclining 
reverentially to a beaut^l image d the god placed in 
^ centre of the table, at the comera of which stood 
the Urea and the eSU-hoUhn, 

Bidtoer, Last Payt d Fompell, L 8. 

saXt-horsa (sAlt'hArs'lf «• Salt beef. [Sailors’ 
slang.] 

By way of change from that auhttantlal fare oalled tele* 
Aorw and hard teck. 

C M Scanmon, Mhrine Manunala p. 128 
S^lticidflS (sal-tiH'i-<ifi), a. pi, [NL., < ScdUcus 
+* *^.] A fa nuly of vagt^ond dipneumonons 
spiders, typified by the genus BalneuSf contain- 
mg active saltatonal Hpccies which spin no web, 
but prowl about to «pnng upon their prey. 
They are known AHjum/nug or leamng spiders, 
Salttw (sai'ti-kuB), M. [NL., salHcus, 

^nctijg, < L. saWts, a leaping [sattare, dance), 
< suhre, leap : hgc saltnte j A genus of spiders, 
typical of the family SaUutda* 

Sftlne (sArti), «. The nali-wator fluke or dab, 
Xjwandaptoimotdcv.-^Bastardsaltle. See bastard, 
saltier^, saltire (Barter), ». (< or. saultar, 
F. autifotr, St. Andre w^HcroBs, ong a Btirrup (the 
orosB beiiiij appar . bo named trom thoposition of 
the side-pieces of a stirrup, formerly made in 
a triangle resembling the in. 
delta, A), < ML. saltafot lum, a 
stirrup, < L. saltaUmm, belong- 
ing to dancing or leaping, suit 
able for mounting a horse, < 
mltator, a leaper, < saltan, pp. 
saltatus, leap, dance: see sat- 
iate,'] In her,, an owlinary in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s cross, 
formed by two bends, dexler and sinister, cross- 
ing each other. Also calh^ cross saltier, ctoss 
in saltier. 

Upon hii nurcoat valiant Nevil boie 
A silver talhre upon martial red 

Draifton Barona’ Want, li 28 

The Aaraoena Curdmans and lalunaelites yield 
To the acallop, the mliter, and croRsleted shield 

Sem The Fire King 

In saltier. Same m ealtferunge when applied to a num- 
ber of iniail charges —Per saltier, saiiierwise —Quar- 
terly tu laltler. same as per eaitier Saltier arChed, 
a besuing consisting of two curved bands turning their 
convex sides to each other, tangent or conjoined, so as 
to nearly resemble a saltier - Saltier (flieohy, a saltier 
whose field is occupied with small < heckers in three or 
four rows, the lines which fotm the checkers being par 
allei to those bounding the saltier, and tliorefore oblique 
to the escutcheon.— Saltiwr compond. a saltier whose 
field is occupied with squarea alternating of two tinc- 
tures these are set square with the saltier, and there- 
fore seem to be lozenges as regards the escutcheon — 
Baltter ecmjolned in baae, a saltier cut short in some 
way, as couped, and having the feet oi extremities of 
the two lower arms united by a band, usually of the same 
widtli and tincture as the arms of the saltier.— Baltlar 
couped, a saltier the extremities of which do not reach 
the edges of the field —Saltier couped and orowed, a 
figure reseniMing a croMS crossJet set Baltierwiae Also 
c^led eroM eromfeC tn eaUur, sumetimos also ealHer eal- 
Hertet, apparently in imitation of erofut crouUt, etc — Sal- 
tlor CXOflMd pattd, a saltici each of whose arms ends In 
a cross pattd, or, more lorrcKtly, is decorated with three 
arms of a cross patt^ —Saltier fimbriated, a saltier hav- 
ing along each of its anna a nanrow Hue of a different tinc- 
ture, separating it from the field this usually represents 
another saltier of the tincture of the Ambrlation, the two 
having been combined on the occasion of some family alU 
anoe or the like A notable instance is seen in the Brit- 
ish union Jack — Saltier tommy, a saltier the field of 
which is occupied with lozenges, or with squares set di- 
agonally to the saltier, and therefore aquare with the es 
cutcheon.— Saltier moUne, a saltier couped and having 
each of the ends divided and bent backward in a curve 
Also called cron tmiline in mUtier —Saltier BOWy, a bear- 
ing consisting of a circle in the fesM-wlnt of Ino Add, 
from which four arms bendwtse and bjondwise sinister, 
are 
lug 

tiie , - 

tends to the e<lge of the escutcheon, the angles of the 
square projecting between the arms.— Baltiar nowy 
qaadra% a itetuing conslstinir of a square in tlie center 
^ me field from each angle ox which one arm of a saltier 
extends to the limit of the escutcheon each angle of the 
saltier Is therefore filled up with a triangle — Saltier Of 
in Act , a beariiw reinresenting a ring in or near 
the fesae-potnt of the fldiT from which four chains extend 
to the edges of tlie fielA forming a saltier.— Saltier of 
live maeolee, a bearing consisting of a squsrc maselc 
havimr four lozenge-shaped mssdas fretted or interlaced 
with ft, one with each of its four sides —Saltier qpMX* 
terly pieroed, saltier hsvlng the center removed, as in a 
cross quarterly pierced* huL at the square so cut out is dl- 
sgonslon the field, this bearing is more often described as 
. — n iw-in utred. 

> verticil atm horlsotvudilnes which 
quarter the whole field * each of the 
four arms Is thus separated from the others, and is distin- 
guished by a different tincture or combination of tinc- 
tures --Salttar trtparM a besrlng compoiM^ of three 
bendlets aaa three Dwdliitt sinister, usuialy fretted or 
inlirltoed where they orow one saother. 


a«tt4Bftnlh 

nlUnr’^t, » A blander tor 

rhere is three carters, three shepherds, three neat-herda 
three swine-herds, that have made themselves oil men of 
bait, they call themselves (kdHere, and they have a dance 
which the wenches say is a gallimaufry of jnmbols. 

Sfto*.. WT.,lv.4 884. 

saltlerlet (sal' tor-let), n, [< saltier^ + -let,] A 
small saltier. See saltier couped and crossed, 
under salHert, 

saltierra (sal-tyer'Jl), w. FMex. Sp., < Sp. sal 
(< L. sal), salt, + tterra (< L. terra), land, soil.] 
A saline deposit left by the dr 3 riug up of certain 
shallow inland lakes In Mexico, formerly much 
used m the patio procesH instead of salt ob- 
tained from the sea-coast by evaporation of the 
ocean-water. 

saltierwise,8altlrewi8e(Ha]'tfAr-wiz),adr. in 
her, I (a) Arranged in the tonn of a saltier, as 
small bearings of any kind of approximately 
circular form, not only roundels, bezants, etc., 
but mullets, escallops, martlets, etc. (b) Di- 
vided by two diagonal lines having the ixisi- 
tion of the arms of the saltier, said of the field 
or a bearing, (c) Lying in the direction of the 
two arms of the saltier: as, a sword and spear or 
two swords salHerwtse, See <»ut under angU^, 5. 
— Cross saltierwlaa. SeeeroMi. 

SaltigTEda (sal-tig'ra-dft), w. 7>7. [NL.: see sal- 
tigrade,] Same as JSaltwradte. 

Saltigradm (sal-tig'ra-dd), n, pi, [NL.: see 
saltigrade,] A group or suborder of spiders dis- 
tinguished by their activity or ability to lean. 
It includes species which have a nigh cephalothorsx with 
almost vertical sides, a vciy broad back, short and thick 
extremities, and a peculiar position of the ayes, four In the 
first row and the remaining four In a second and a third 
row The two generally admitted families arc Uie JSmtdm 
and the JtHdse. 

saltigrade (sarti-grfid), a, and n, [< I*, saltus, 
a leap (< satire, jump, spring), *4- gradt, walk, 
advance.] I. a. Moving Ify leaping; saltato- 
nal, as a spider; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the SaUtgradsp 

H. ». A ‘member of the Sathgradm 
saltimbancot (sal-tim-bang'kd), n, [see F. sal- 
Hmhanque ss Bp. Pg. salttmbanco, < It. saltm- 
banco, a mountebank, < sattai e, leap, + f», on, 4* 
banco, bench : see sall^, saltation, hantcK Cf. 

mountebank.] A mountebank; a quack. 

SaUiMbaneoet, quacksalvers, and charlatans deceive 
thmn. Sir T Browne, Vulg. Err. 

salting (sAPting), ft. [Yerbal n. of 8a2f^,p.] 1. 
The act of spnnl^Dg, seasoning, filling, or fur- 
nishing with salt ; specifically, the celebration 
of the Eton montem. See montem. 

Twrs then commonly said that the college fat Btonj 
held some lands by the ousiome of wKIng, but, having 
never since examined it, I know not how to answer for it 
J Byrom, In Letters of Eminent Men, II 167. 
2. A salt-marsh. 

salting-box (s&l'ting-boks), ft. See hox^, 
salting-house (sfiPting-hous). n. An establish- 
ment where fish, etc., are salted, 
salting-point (sAPting-pomt), 91. In soap-mah- 
ififjr, the degree of concentration to which the 
soap 18 brought bj evaporation before the sep- 
aration from the lye is effected by the adai- 
tion of salt or salted lye. IVatt, Boap-making. 
p 224. 

saltire, n. Bee salUert. 
saltirewise, adv. Bee saltierwise 
saltish (sAPtish), a, [< saltt -f -tsh'^,] Some- 
what salt ; tinctured or impregnated with salt. 

But how bitter, sattieh, and nnsavonry soever the sea Is, 
yet the fishes that swim in ft exceedingly like It 

Bfv T Adame, Works, 111. 48. 

imltiahly (sAPtish-h), adv. With a moderate 
degree of aaltness. Imp. Ihet. 
salilshness (sAPtisb-nes?, n. The property of 
being saltisli Imp. IHct, 
saltlOBS (sAlt'les), a. [< sali^ -f •^tess.] Desti- 
tute of salt ; insipid. Imp. Diet. 
salt-lieh (sAlt'lik), n A place resorted to by 
animals for the purpose of satisfying the natu- 
ral craving for salt ihe regions thu« vUttod arc 
those where asline springs rise to the surface, or have 
done so in former times, 
especlaily of the buffalo ' 
licks has caused one of 1 
be called the** Big Bone Lick ‘ 

Kentucky 

No, he must trnst to chance and time , patient and wary, 
like a '* painter** crouching for Ite or a hantar 

waiting at a euf for deer 

Whyte mmtte. White RoM, H L 

saltly (sAlt'U), adc, [< salfi .fyS,] Di a salt 
maimer; witii the toRte of salt. Imp, DloA 
8 ali-lilAm( 8 Alt'mArsh). 9 i. [<AB.MS 2 t- 9 Nisr 8 e,< 
seall, salt. + merso, marsn : see saXtl andsmrak.] 
Land under pasture-grasses or bertisge-plattts, 
subject to be ovexllowed by the ass, or oy the 


It is In Boone oounQr, 



mllHomxOi 

waters of estuariesi or the outlete of Hveni 
which, in oonsequence of proximitj to the sea, 
are more or less impregnated with 8aU.—giat- 
inarsh catexpUlir, tlws halfy larv» of ui wotild moth, 
^paomma oorwa, ouo of the wooUy-heara which feeds 
oommottly on the Mlt-icrMe of the sea-coaet of New 
liTigiiind.-~aalt-inarsh llsahane. Bee PffMAea,~>aalt- 
marsh hen. Seme es moma-Aen (A).— Bait-marsh ter- 
rapill, the diamond'backed tiirtla Bee dtomond^baefced, 
end out under Urrapin. 

Baltmaster (sBit'mBs^tAr), n. Ode who owns, 
leases, or works a salt-mine or salt-well ; a salt- 
producer. 

The cost of that islt 1» likely to become dearer now to 
the mttmeuurt on oooount of the increased price of coai 
TAs JSnffinser, LXVIU. S34. 

Sialt-lllill (s&lt'mil), n. A mill for pulverizing 
coarse salt in order to prepare it for table use. 

Balt-minh (s&lt'mln), a. A mine where rook- 
salt is obtained. 

BBlt-atoney (s&lt'mun'i), n. See moniem, 

BaltsneSB (wt'nes), n. [< ME. ^saltnisse, < AS. 
seattnea^ aealtnia^ aaltniaae^ < aealt, salt (see salt ^ ), 
4- -fics9.] The property or state of being salt ; 
impregnation with salt: as, the aaltneuM of sea- 
water or of provisions. 

Men ought to find the difference between Mltneu and 
Idtteniess. Baeon^ Discourse. 

And the great Plain Joyning to the dead Sea. which, by 
of lt‘S M 


w. ..j soff AMS, miKht be thought unserviceable 
both tor Cattle, Corn, Olives, and Vines, had yet it's prop- 
er usefttlnesa for the nourishment of Bees, and for the 
Viibriek of Honey. Maundrttt, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 6a 

BltltO (sartd), n. [It., < L. aaltus, a leap: see 
mulL ] In muatCt same as akip^, A melody 
characterized by frequent skips is said to be 
di aalta, 

BAltortl (sal't^-rel), n, [Dim. of saltier (OF. 
aaultoir ) : see aal(ier ^ .] In her , , same as saltier^, 
B4lt-pail (s&lt'Dau), n, A large shallow pan or 
vessel in which salt water or brine is evapo- 
rated in order to obtain salt, ihe term is also ap- 
plied, especially in the plural, to salt-works and to natu- 
ral or ortindal ponds or sheets of water in which salt is 
produced by evaporation. 

BUtpwter, saltpetre (sAlt-pA'tAr), a. [An al- 
ter^form, simulating aaltl^ot early mod. £. aal- 
jMteTf < ME. aalpetre =a D. O, Dan. 8w. salpeter^ 
X OF. salpetref aalpestre^ P, mlp^tre, < ML. aaU 
peira, prop, two words, aal petra, lit. * salt of the 
rock’: JL. aalf salt; pettw, gen. of ^tra, a rock: 
see pier, pstorl.] A salt called iso mter and, 
in obemioal nomenclature, potamum nitrate, or 
nitrate of potash. Bee witor.-- GhSli saltpeter, 
eodiam nitrate ^Ckniny of sMI^ter. See ptinny — 
BaAtpeter-end-siaidiiirgrlndlnff-mUL seeprindfnp- 
wm.— Sal^eter rot, s white, floccular, crystalline ef- 
floresoenoe whidi sometlmea forms in new or damp walls 
where potosdum nitrate is generated, and, working its 
way to thesurfaoa carries off Targe patches of point. Also 
ooUed sattpstsfinp — Baltpster war, the war of Chili 
against Pern and fiollrio, ISTS-SS, for the possession of 
luter* and guano-beds claimed by both parties, 
•altpsterlng (s&lt-pe'tAr-ing), n. I < saltpeter + 
f,] Same as saltpeter rot (which see, under 
r). 

, ft. See saltpeter. 

1 (sBlt-pB'tras), a. \OF.salpestreitx; 
I ialtpeter 4 -oiMr.] Pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of, or impregnated with saltpeter: as, salU 
petrous sandstone. 

iiUrpIt (s&lt'pit), n. A pit where salt is ob- 
tained: a salt-pan. 

ialt-raJker (sAlt'rS'kAr), e. One employed in 
raking or collecting salt in natural salt-ponds 
or in inolosures from the sea. Simmonds, 
■alt-rlldtilll (s&lt'rdm' ), n. A vagne and indef- 
inite popular name ap|)lied to almost all non- 
febrile cutaneous eruptions which are common 
among adults, except perhaps ringworm and 
iteh.-.aalt-r]lSlllll weed, the turtleheod, CheUms gla- 
bni, a reputed remm tor sslt-rheum. 

SBit-rijUllg ( s&lt 'r! 'zing), n . A leaven or yeast 
tor raising bread, consisting of a salted batter 
of flour or meal. [Western U. 8.] 

Salt Biwer (s&lt rfv'tr). An imaginary river, 
up which defeated politicians and political par- 
ties are supposed to be sent to oblivion. «<The 
phrase to row up Salt JUver hss its origin In the fact that 
there is a small stream of that name in Kentucky, the 
of which is mode dtffleult and Imhorious os well by 
Luous course as by the abundance of shallows ana 
bars The real applloatfon of the phrase is to the unhap- 
py wight who has the task of propelling the boat up the 
stream . but in political or slang usage It Is to those who 
are rowed up ** J Inman. (Barnett.) TOW, or i)e 
sent up Balt Elver, to be defeated. {C. B ^itical 
slang.] 

BaltHialert, n. A Middle English form of salU 
cellar. 

BBdtHliedatiTet (e&lt'sed^I^-tiv), n. Boracic acid. 
Ure. 

•alihBlivered (silt'sliv^Ard), a. Slivered and 
salted, as fish for bait. Henhaden ate ususUy so 
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treated, and a maekereler oarrtee so boROls or asose of 
suoh bait, (irade usa] 

BBlt^fllKKm (sAlt'spdn), n. A s^l apoon, nsn* 
ally having a roimd and rather deep ©owl, 
used in serving salt at table. 

Bftlt-Bpring (sAlt'spnng), n. A spring of saJit 
water; abrine-spring. 

salt-Btand (sdlt 'stand), n. Same as salt-eiellm, 
BBlt-tree (sAJlt'tre), a. A leguminous tree, 
Halimodemlron argenteum, with hoary pinnate 
leaves, growing in Asiatic Bugsla. 
saitns (sal'tus), n. [< h. sattus, a leap: see 
sault^.] 1. A breach of continuitv in time, 
motion, or line.— 2. In logic, aleap from prem- 
ises to ooiiclusion; an unwary or unwarranted 
iiifereuee. 

salt-water (sAlt'wA'tdr), a. In sodL, inliabit- 
ing salt water or the sea: as, a salt> 4 oater fish; 
a salt-water infu8orian.-~Balt-water fluks. See 
fluked. 1 OA— Balt-watlT mii^-heiL see moriA-Aen 
(6) - Salt-water aUnaow. See minnow, 2 (A). - Bait- 
water peroh, enail, tailor, teal, etc. see the nount. 
salt-WOrkB (sAlt ' wArks), n. sing, or pi. A house 
or place where salt is made, 
saltwort (sAlt'wArt), n, [< aalf^ 4 A 

name of several maritime plants, particularly 
the alkaline plants Salsola Kah (also called 
pnckly glasawort) and S. oppoaiUfoha : applied 
also to tne glassworts Saltcorata. The two gen- 
era are alike in habit and uses. See alkali and 
gfasstoorf.-.. Black saltwort Bee (SVatcc -West In- 
dian saltwort, BaUe marUima of the West Indlee and 
Florida. 

sal’ll (s&l'ti), a, [= G. saljng; as sali^ 4 -yi.] 
Somewhat salt; saltish. 

Many a pleasant loland, which the monke of old re* 
olalmed from theM% manihea. and planted with gardena 
and vineyarda HoweUs, Venetian Life, zxl. 

Balnhorrimof, a. [< L. saluberrimus, superl. of 
healthful, wholesome : see salubrious.'} 
Most salubrious or beneficial or wholesome. 

All vacabondet and mygbty beggera, the which gothe 
heggy nge from dore to dore & ayleth ly tell or nought with 
lame men and crepylles, come vnto me, end I eheU gyue 
you an almesee mluberryme St of grete vertuo. 

UFaiecn, tr. of Brandt's Ship of Fools, Prol 

salnbriOTlB (sa-lu'bri-us), a. [With added suf- 
fix -ous (cf. F.* Sp. Pg. It. saXttbre), < L. saluhrts, 
healthful, healthy, wholesome, < salus (salut-), 
health: seesaittto.j Favorable to health ; pro- 
moting health ; wholesome : as, salubrious air. 

The warm limbec draws 
Salubriaue watera from the nocent brood. 

J PhUipe, Cider, i 

Beligions, Uke the sun, take their course from east to 
west ' traversing the globe, they ore not all equally tem- 
perate, equally oalubrume; they dry up some laiias, and 
tiiutidate others 

Landor, Imaginary Converoatlons, Asinius Pollio and 
{Ucinlus Calvns, IL 
»8yn. WhoUmmo, etc. See healthy 
salubrioxuily (sa-lfi'bri-os-ii), adv. In a salu- 
brious manner; ‘so as to promote health. 
8alnbrioii8iies8(6a-lfi'bri-aB-Des), w. Salubrity, 
salubrity (6&-iu'bri-ti), n. [< F. salubntS ss 
Sp. saliibridad s Pg. ealuhndade s= It. salu- 
britd, < L. saluhnfasi^taU), healthfulness, < salu- 
bris, healthful: see salubrious.'] The state or 
character of being salubrious or wholesome; 
healthful character or condition; healthfulness; 
as, the salubrity of mountain air. 

Drink the wild air's oalubrfty. 

Bmenon, Conduot of Life. 

They euliiglstd . . the ealuMty of the climate. 

Banerq^HIst. U.S.,1. 150. 

saludadort, n. [Sp., a quack who professes to 
cure by prayers, also a saluter. < L. salutator, < 
saluUtrt, greet : see salute^.] A false priest ; an 
impostor who pretended to cure diseases by 
prayers and Incantations. 

His Hatr was disc^mrslng with the Bishops ooncernlng 
miraeles, and what strange things the Saludadon would 
in Bpaine, ns by crrepltig into heated ovens without 
hurt, and that they had a black orosoeln the roofe of their 
mouthes, but yet were commonly notorious and profane 
wretches. JSvelyn, Diary, Sept. 16, 1686. 

saluet, V. t, [Also saleite; < ME. saluen, < OF. 
saluer, greet, salute: see salutel^.] To salute; 
greet. 

The busy larke, messager of daya 
Salueth in hire song the morwe graye. 

Chaueer, KnightS Te^, L 684. 

BalUBt, n. [ME., < OF. saJut, < L. salus (saluU), 
health: see salute^ salute^,] Health; salva- 
tion. Also salewe. 


iuTiitiitffflrT 

iSluitluelly (saP$-t^ri*U), In a galntary 
manner; beneficiioiy. 

BBlntarinaBB (sal't^tfr-ri-nes). #i. 1, The prop- 
er^ of being ealutaiT or wholesome, Joknsm, 
—2. The property of promoting benefit or pros- 
perity. 

Bsllltaiy (saPf-t|-ri), o. [asf F. aatutaire » Pg. 
aalutar » It. salutare, < L. salutaria, bealtbfol, 
< salus (snlttt-), health : see so{iifsi.3 X* Whole- 
some; healthful; healing. 

Although Abana and Phorpor, rivert of Doataaotti, wera 
of greater name and current, yet they were jica ao salutorg 
os the waters of Jordan to cure Naaman'a loptosa. 

Jar. Taylor, Worka (sAlSkx 1. 28. 

How many have murdered both stranger and friend by 
advtaing a medioament which to others may peihapi have 
been eaiuiary t Landor, Imaginary Oouveraationa, J^* 
(ourus and MetiodoiUi. 

2. Promotive of or contributing to some bene- 
ficial purpose; beneficial; profitable. 

We entertain no doubt that the Bevdutlon was, on the 
whole, a most eahdmry event for France. 

Maeautay, Mill on Ctovemment 
aBByn. 1. Salubrwue, etc. See hoaMhy.—% Useful, ad- 
vantageous favorable. 

Balutation (sal-v-tfi'sh^n), n, [< ME. saluta- 
cion, salutacioun, < OF. (and F.) saluiatim m 
Pr. Sp. salutacion as Pg. aaudatfle x» It. saluta*- 
snone, < L. salutatio{n^, salutation, < salutare, 
pp. salutatus, salute : see salute^ ,v.] 1. The act 
of saluting or greeting, or of paying respect or 
reverence bv customary words or actions or 
forms of address ; also, that which is spoken, 
written, or done in the aot of saluting or greeting. 
It may consist In the eKpression of kind withes, bowing, 
uncovering the bead, clasping hands, embracing, or the 


With thi riat, lord, mercy mynge, 

And to my soule goostelffufuvThou senda 

PoBtteal Poeme, etc. (ed FurnlvoUX p. 178. 

BBltlfor (saPfi-fAr), n. Silicofiuoride of sodium, 
used as an antiseptic. 

Bftlnlllgf, n. [MB,, verbal n. of salus, e.] Salu- 
tation; greetliig. 


^ . spii „ 

like : technically applied to lltuj 
to those between the ollioiating 


trglcal greetings, especially 
clergyman and the peopla 
And .V. niyle from Jheriisolem, into ye whiohe hous of 
Zsoharya after the ealtUaeion of the anngell and the con- 
cepolon of Criste, the moste blessyd Viigytte, goynge Into 
the monntaynes with grete spede, entred and saluted 
Elyzabeth. Sir B Qv^orde, Pylgiymoga p. 88. 

A1 1 lie bretheroii grete you. Orote ye one another wyth 
on holy kysse. The mduUioyon of me Paule wyth myne 
awne nsnAo. Bible of 1651, 2 Cor. zvl. 80. 

The early village cook 
Hath twice done oaluXation to the mom. 

Shek., Bich. Ill , v. 8. m 
Out into tlie yard sallied mine host himself also, to do 
ff tting solutotton to his new guests. 

Sov/a, Kenilworth, zlx. 
He mode a solutorion, or, to speak nearer the truth, on 
llt-dettned, abortive attempt at courtesy. 

JETaweAome, Seven GablM, vU. 

2t. Quickening; excitement; stimulus. 

For why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give eaXuUMan to my sportive blood? 

Sheik., Sonnets, exzi 


I, the roll of druma 


remnpt 

ally expresses a person's sense of pleasure or good wishes 
upon meeting another. Salutation and eaJute are by deri- 
vation a wishing of health, and ore still modifled by that 
Idea. A mlutatim la personal, a eahito official or formal : 
tahJdaHon suggests the act of the person saluting, whOe is 
the thing done ; a mdiaation Is generally In words a 
may be by cheers, the dipping of colors, the 
the firing of cannon, etc. 

Salutation and greetino to you all * 

Shak., As you Like it, v. A 88. 

On whom the angel Hail 
Bestow'd; the holy eatutation used 
Long after to blest Mary, second Eve. 

L.,v. 886. 

salute," unknightly with fiat hoifd, 
smote her on the ebaCk. 

Tmnyaon, Getslat. 


«?ake my salute, 
However lightly, 


B^atatorlaaJsa-lfi-tfi-t6'ri-||n), b. [< saliA- 


iatory 4 -un.V In American coilege8,the mem- 
ber of a graduating class wbo pronounces the 
salutatory oration at the annual commence- 
ment exercises. 

BBlutatorlly (sj^lfi'^t^-ri-ll), ode* By way of 
salutation, imp. Viet, 

saluvatoxy (^ifi'tBrtf^'ri), a, and n. Im It. 
salutatorio, < L. saluUitorius, pertaining to visit- 
ing or greeting, < salutare, salute, greet : see 
sa/utoT.] L a. Of tbe nature of or pertaining 
to salutation : as, a salutatory address. 

n, n . ; pi, saiutatories (-rizj. If. In the early 
ehurcdi, an apartment belonging to a church, or 
a part of the diaconiettm or saeriB^. in which 
the clergy received the greetingii of the people. 

Coming totheAlsbopwlthSttpbti««fion MomSal^ 
tory, some out Pcnih cf theChur&fie wsi chim'd wMSi 

2. The oration, uBuaUy In liatim deUvafred bar 
the itodent 11 ^ raolai ieeond in ms elaiif wm 


iWilutiitoif 


smi 


Migration 


exevoiwMi of a ooUeg^ oonitaaxice- 
meat l>«|da ; looeely, any epeeoh of salutation. 

ailtttlH (ift-ltitOt P»©t. and pp. $atutedf ppr, 
takfUna. T< L. miiuure (> Xt. Salutare 
The, sahdar m Pg. saudar « F. mluer^ > ld£l. 

see sa^), wish health to, greet, saluiO) 
< L* Miu 9 (ra^M^), a safe and sound oondltion, 
health) welfare, prosperity, safety, a wish for 
health or safety, a greeting, salute, salutation, 
<mlra9, safe, well; see actfe. The £. noun is 
partly from the verb, though in L. the noun pre- 
cedes the verb, Ct^ galute^,} I, tramt, 1. To 
wish health to; greet with expressions of re- 
spect, good will, affection, etc. 

Thy miuitsr there heynga with ell reuerenoe. 

Pab«M PcMiJlr(E. £. T. ».), p. SSO 
au tbet «re with me tdlitU thee. Tit. 111. la 

0. To greet with a Mss, a bow, a courtesy, the 
uncovering of the head, a clasp or a wave of 
the hand, or the like ; especially, in older writ- 
ers, to kiss. 


4. The position of the sword, rifle, hand, etc., in 
saluting; the attitude of a person saluting: as, 
to stand at the sahte while the general is pass- 
ing; speciflcally, in /cftoinp, a formal greeting 
of swordsmen when about to engage.^ Mates 
with cannon. Natimud aalute (United Statea)^ 1 gun lor 
every State in the Union ; iutenuaUimal aalate, 21 guna , 
the Preaideut of the United Stetea on arrival and depart* 
ura 21 gttiis . a aoverelgn, a chief magiatrate, or a member 
01 a royal family, of any foreign oonntty, each 21 gone ; 
the Viee-Preeldent, or the preudent of me Senata ef the 
United Statea 19 eune ; a general-in^chief. the general of 
the army, the odniiralof the navy, a membor of the cabinet, 
the chief luftioe of the United Statea the Speaker of the 
Bouee of ftopreaentativea of the United Sta^ govcmora 
of Statea and Terrltorioa within ^eir reapeonve Jnrla- 
diotiona, ambaaauilora extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
each 17 guua ; a viceroy, a governor generu, governora of 
provinoea, of foreign govermuents, each 17 guna «8yn. 2. 
QreeHna, etc. Sec nahtiaiUm, 

MlutO^t, w* [ME. salut (pi. saluz)^ < OF. salutf 
saluiSf mlutz^ a coin so called from the saluta- 
tion of Oabriel to the* Virgin Mary being repre- 
sented on the obverse ; lit . ‘ salutation,’ ‘ salute 
see A gold coin current in the French 


They him mhOed, atanditm far afore. 

apmter, S, Q., I. x. 49. 
^i^^aolKta your brethren only, what do ye mwe thwi 

You have the prettiest tip of a Anger : I mnat take the 
freedom to MltUa it. utodiaon, l^ummer. 

Be seemed to want no Introdnction, but was going to 
iny daughters aa one certain of a kind reception, 
but they bad early learned theleaaon of looking preaump* 
tlon oat of oountenanoe. QuMMoUih, Vloar, v. 

8. To hail or greet with welcome, honor, hom- 
age, etc.; welcome; hail. 

Even till that utmost corner of the west 
SulidM thee tor hei king. Shak.t K.. John, li. 1. 80. 

They laitite the Hunne in hia morning*approch, with 
eertaine verses and adoration : which they alao performe 
to the Boone Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 686. 

They heare it aa their ord'nary surname, to be BolvUd 
the JETathera of their oountrey. 

MiiUmt Apology for Smcctymnuua. 

4. To honor formally or with ceremonious 
recoflptiition, as by the firing of cannon, pre- 
sentuig arms, dipping the colors, etc. : as, to 
salute a general or an admiral; to salute the 
flag. 

About five of the clock, the rear-admiral and the Jewel 
had fetched up the two ships, and by their saluting each 
other we perceived th^ were frienda 

winthrop^ Hist Now England, I. IS. 

The present rule for ahips of the United States, meeting 
the flaffshipa of war of other nations at sea, or in foreign 
parts, la for the United States vessel to saluta the foreign 
ship flfst. I*rebls, Hist. Flag, p. 89. 

5t. To touch; affect; infiuence; excite. 

Would I had no being 
If this aoUuta my blood a lot. 

Shak„ Hon. VIII , 11. «. 108. 



Obverse. R**v»tsc 


Salute of Henry VI — BrUi^ Museum (Sirs uf tht. oni;m il j 

dominions of Henry V. and Henry VI. of Eng- 
land, weighing about H grains. 

For the value and detiombiemeni (number] of iiij mi. 
saluz at yerly rent, he [Fastolf] was conirnaunded by the 
Klnges lettrM to deliver npp the sa>d baronyes and lord* 
ahippa to the Kynga commlasionera Poston Lfitten, 1. 878. 

salnter (sa-lu't^r), ». One who salutes. 

galutifero^ (sal-u-tif'e-rus), «. [= 8p. salu- 

i^fero ss Pg. It. BoiutifvrOf < h. sahifi/cr, htnilth- 
brinMng, X salus {safuU)^ hc.alth, + ferre = E. 
hear^i see ’ferous.'] Health-bearing; remedi- 
al; medicinal: as, the qualities of 

herbs. (Kare.l 

The prodigious crops of hellelmre . . . impregnated the 
air of the oountry with such soiier and mluft/erotts steams 
as very much comforted theheadt* and lefreshed the senses 
of all that breathed in it. SfMe, Taller, Ko. 125. 

Much clattering and jangling . . . theio was among jars, 
and bottles, and vials, ere the Doctor pi od need thesoZut^A 
eroiM potion which he recommended so strongly 

JScott, Abbot, xxvL 

SalutifSTOUSlv (sal-u-tif 'e-nis-li), adv. In a su l- 
utiferous or beneficial manner. [Kare.] 


n. intrans. 1. To perform a salutation ; ex- 
change greetings. 

1 was then present, saw them salute on horseback. 

Shak., Ben. VIIL, 1. 1. & 

8. To perform a military salute. 

Mafar, Oh, could you bnt see me salute ! you have never 
a ajpontoon in the house? 

Sir Jaa* Ko; bat we could get you a shoveplke. 

Foote, Mayor uf uarratt, 1 1. 

salute^ (s8*lfit' ), n. r< sultifci, V.} 1 . An act of 
expressing kind wishes or respect; a saluta- 
tion; a greeting. 

O, what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceived of Ood, or that safttfa— 

Hall, highly favour'd, among women blest! 

MiUon, 1*. E., IL 67. 
We passed near enough, tiowever, to give them the usual 
selufs, Salem AUoum. Fruoe, Source of the MUe, X. 28. 

2. A Mss. 

There eold selutss, but here a lover's kiss. 

Mmommon, On Translated Verse. 

8, In the army and navy, a compliment paid 
when a distingoished personage presents him- 
self, when troops or squadrons meet, when olfi- 
eers are burled, or to omebrate an event or show 
respect to a flag, and on many other ceremonial 
oooasi^s. There are many modes of pertomiing a sa* 


maa^-war. whm entering al^bor for the first time 
within a ysar, and the antluaittes on 'shore, oonsists in flr* 
tng a certain nombiref guns, dej^t^lug upon the rank of 
lbs omoers salutsd. 

Have yon manned the quiy to gbm me the honour of a 
istfftf upon taking the oommand my ship? 

dbett, Finite, xxxiv. 

Tbs etiquette of the sea requires that a ship of war en- 
a ]%bor, or pMng by a fort or CHwtle. should pay 
Slit isliief, saiM^ wheu the sovtr^ or his ambesao* 
dor la oil bosfd. In wbtUh oaae the gimaitig o^t to be 
muds fliituajie shore. • •• — 

HMig^lhtirod. toXiitsr.Ihw( 4 toed.), 125 . 


Tlie Emperour of this invincible niniy, who govemeth 
all things salut\ferouslif. 

Cudtrorth Intelleotual System, p. 600. 

Salvability (sal-va-bil'i-li), «. [< salvahle -f 
-<fy (see -iwlify).] 'The state of being salvable ; 
the possibility of being saved. 

Ho would but have tmiglit lecui prominently that hateful 
doctrine of the salmtnhtu of the neathen Gentiles 

F, iltdfertson, Sennons, 2d ser., p. 802 

salvable (sarva-bi), a, [< L. salvare, save (see 

sarei, salvutwn), + 

•ahU,'] Capable of be- 
ing saved; fit for sal- 
vation. 

Our wild fancies aliout 
God's decrees have In event 
reprobated more than those 
decrees, and have »>id fair to 
the damning of many vihom 
those left soZixiMi*. 

Decay qf Ctaistian Piety. 

salvablenesB (sai'va- 
bl-nes), fi. The slate 
or condition of being 
salvable. Bniletfy 1727. 

salvably ( sal' va-bli ), 
adv. In a salvable man- 
ner; so as to bo salva- 
ble. 

Balvadora^ (sai-va-do'- 
rtt), n. [NL. (Linnieus, 

I’J'fifi), named after J. 

Salvador, a Spanish 
botanist.] A genus of 
garaopetalous shrubs 
or trees, type of the or- 
der SalvaaoraaesB* it is 
ohsracterised hy a bdl- 
shaped oslyx aud corolla, four stamens Axed at the base 
or middle of the oorolla, a one-oelled ovary with one ovuls^ 
very short style, and broad peltate stigma, the ovary bcK 
eomlng In lirttit a globose drups with papwy Midocarp sad 



Branch with Ptonen tjfSetltw 
Sera JtVrrtr^t. «, a feinaU) Sow* 
«r i 4, the firatt; 


•iugle erect seed. There are 2 or 8 species, natives ul 
India, western Asia, and northern ana tropical Africa. 
They bear opposltd entire tbkkish, commonly pallid 
leaves, and small Aowers on the branches of an axillary 
or terminal panicle. S. PersicOy diaUibnted from India to 
Africa, has been regarded l)y some as the mustard of Enke 
xiU 10. (Beernustorcf, 1.) '1 he same in India furnishes 
kufUoUy and from the use of its twigs is sometimes called 
U>otN3TUMh4Tee 

Balvadora*^ (sal-vardo'ra), n, [NL. (Baird and 
Uirard, 18.5»),J In herpet., a genus of Coluhrinm, 
having the posterior maxillary teeth not ab- 
ruptly longer than the prceoding ones, a trans- 
versely expanded rostral plate with free lateral 
borders, several preocular plates, smooth scales, 
and double subeaudal scutes. S, grahamm is 
found in the United States. 

BalvadoraceSB (saFva-d^-ra'se-CO, H. pi. [NL. 
(Lindley, 1836), < Salmdora^ -I- -act a*. J A small 
order of shrubs and trees of the cohort Gentia^ 
naleSf closely allied 1o the olive family, and dis- 
tinguished n*om it by the uniform presence of 
four stamens and four petals, and often of ru- 
dimentary stipules. It includee about 9 species be- 
longing to 8 genera, of which Salvadara Is the type. They 
arc natives of Asi^ especially the western part, and at 
Africa and the Mascarene Isiauds. They bear opposite 
entire leaves, and a trichotumous and panioled Innores- 
cence, often of dense sessile clnsters. 
salVI^e^ (saUvaj), n. [< OF. salvetge, savn^ 
(usM in the phrase droit de salvage) (cf, F. 
sauvetage, salvage, < aauveter, make a salvage, < 
sauveU, safety), < salver, sauver, saver socsfleei.] 

1. The act of saving a ship or goods from ex- 
traordinary danger, as from the sea, fire, or pi- 
rates. — 2. hi commereialmd maritime law: (o) 
An allowance or compensation to which those 
are entitled by whose voluntary exertions, 
when they were under no legal obligation to 
render assistance, a ship or goods have been 
saved from the dangers of the sea, fire, pirates, 
or enemies. 

The claim for compensation is far more reasonable when 
the crew of one vessel have saved another and its goods 
from pirates, lawful enemies, or perils of the seas. This 
is called saloapey and answers to the claim lor the ranscun 
of persons whfoh the laws of vai ions nations have allowed. 

Woidsey, lutrod. to Inter. Eaw, 6 144. 

(6) The property saved from danger or destruc- 
tion by the extraordinary and voluntary exer- 
tions of the salvors. — 8. Naut, same as acl- 
Salvage corps, a body of uniformed men at- 
tached to the Are department in some cities, notably In T>m- 
don, for the salvage of property from Are, and the core and 
safe-keeping of that which is salved. These salvage corps 
correspond in some respects to the Are-patrol of Kew York 
atid other cities of the United States, 
salvaged, a. and ti. An obsolete form of savage, 
salvatella (sal-va-teU&), H.; pi. salvatellse (-$). 
[It., dim.,< Lli. sdlvaht8,pp.ofsalvare, save: see 
«avei.] In anal., the vena salvatella, or vein on 
the buck of the little fin^r: so called because 
it need to be opened with supposed efficacy in 
melancholia and hypochondria, 
salvation (sal-va'shqn), n. [< ME. salvacioun, 
salvacion, sauvacion,’ savacion, < OF. (and F.) 
salrattov s= Pr. Sp. salvacion =s Pg. smvagOo ss 
It. salvazicme, < LL. salvaUoin^), deliverance, 
salvation, a saving, < sahare, pp. salvatus, save: 
see sarcl.] 1, Preservation from destruction, 
danger, or calamity; deliverance. 

He f hudo drenohe 
Lord and lady, grome and wenohe, 

Of al the Tr(»yan nacloun, 

Wlthuuten any savaeioun, 

Chaucer, House of Jtsmo, L 206. 

2. In theol.^ deliverance from the power and 
penalty of sm. 

And anon the Child spak to hire and comforted hire, 
and sevde, Modir, ne dismay the noiighte; for God bathe 
hldd In the his prevytees, for the salvacinun of the World, 
Mandeville, 1'ravels, p. 288. 

For God hath not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 
salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ 2 Thes. v. 9. 

I have chose 

This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 

To earn salvation for the sons of men. 

Milton, P. B., L 267. 

According to the Scriptures, salvation is to be rescued 
from moral evil, from error and sfn, from the diseases of 
the mind, and to be restored to inward truth, piety, and 
virtue. Channing, Perfect uf^ p. 277. 

8. Hotiroe, cause, or means of preservation 
from some danger or evil. 

The Lord is roy light and my salvation. Pa. xxvil. 2. 

Their brothel’s friend, declared by Hans to have been 
the salvation of him, a fellow like nobody elsa and. In Ane, 
a brick. Oeorjfs EMoty Daniel Deroudt, xvi. 

Salvation Army, an organisation formed upon a qiuial- 
military pattern, for the revival of religion among the 
masses it was founded In Enghaid by the MetliMlit 
evangelist William Booth about 1865) under the name of 
the ChrUkian Mission ; the present name end organisation 
were adopted about 1878, It has extended to the conti- 
nent of Entope, to India, Australia, and other Britlkhpoe- 


salYatioii 

to tb« United atatm, SoutiH Ainarioa, and 
where. In the United Btates it hiw abont 000 etatione and 
il7*000 Boldim and adhmentB. Its work !• carried on 
moans of imiceiwlona, atreet tinging and nreaOhing, and 
tho like, undBi the direction uf otUoera entitled generala, 
tuajora capiaint, etc Doth texet partiidimte in the aer* 
vicea and dii ection of the hodv on equal terma Beaidea 
tta reii^oua woik, it engages In variotta reformatory and 

E hilanuiropic enterpriaea It baa no formulated creed, 
ut its doctrines boar a general I'eaemblance to those com* 
won to all l*roteatant evangelioal oburohea, and especially 
to those of Methodism. 




Wdl.] t tram. To wave, m a mp of JSSiJSSi'^S' 

ffoods, tram danger or deetruetiioii, m mm 


fihipwreok or iire: as, to ttalwf a oai^ 
Sootfiman. 

H. intram. To save snything, as the eargo 
(if a ship, from destmotion. 




are about 4fi0 meol^ widolv icgttefUd 
and warn shOut W lu the tin 



MMtthwavd. They are e|^«r herba or Nthrabsaodc 

‘ " jlapmeatltutonhi^^ 


leunie n^ng iKwi eo^lo pmSS* 

I item the to the pstiloie, ttom 

o<miplctt^i alsa sod thro^ alm^ SU 

oakm exoeht veUow. The floral leSvea are seneislly 
changed iotohnota, often colors like thefioweMu aeS^ 


The gentler aapecto of SttiwHtnUem find their exponent 
here in the labours of a beautiful self denying girl, who 
voluntarily gives herself to the service. 

TMe iteods^. No. 888, p 819. 

Salvationist (sal-va'shon-ist), n. [< Sahatton 
(Jrmy) + A member of the Salvation 

Army. [Boeent.] 

The organisation is, however, powerful, and parades in 
Sydney and in Melbourne from ten to twenty thousand 
people upon the racing holidays, when the SalPOtumMt en- 
courage their friends to show their absence from tho race- 
courses by attendance in other portions of the towns 

£kr C. W, Date, Probs of Greater Britain, vi. 5. 

salvatoxyt (sal'v^t^ri), n, [as It. safmtornu 
< ML. ^mlrat&riuml < LL. mlvarc^ save: see 
A place where things are preserved ; 
a repository ; a safe. 

Thou art a bent of worm-seed, at best but a mltMtory 

Of green mommy WelbOtr, Duchess of Malfl, Iv. 2. 

In what eaiwttofieM or repueitories the species of things 
past are conserved. Sir M. UaXet Grig, of Mankind, p. 168. 

galve^ (sftv), n. [< ME. sahe^ acalvCf older 
sal/d, < AS. 800 // ~ OS. aalbha = D. xro(/ = MLG. 
sows a OHG. aalha, MHG. Q. atdhe = Bw. sa^J'ea 
as Dan. aalt>e as Goth. *aalba (indicated by the 
derived verb aalbon), naive ; prob. sa Kkt . aarpia, 
clarified butter, so called from its slippr^riness, 
<'^aarf>i glide : see aerpent.'] 1. An adhesive 
composition or substance to be applied to 
wounds or sores; an ointment or cerate. 

And ttheyl smote hem ao harde that the! metton that 
the! neded no mUm, and the speresfly In peces 

Mariin (E E T 8 ), iii 824. 

Hence — 2. Help; remedy. 

Hadde iche a clerke tltot oouthe write I wolde caste hym 
a blue. 

That he sent me vnder his seel a mtva for the pestilence 
Pim Plmmnan (B), xiiL 247. 

There is no better mlue to part us from our sinnes than 
alway to canie the paine in memorle. 

Guevara, Xettors (tr. by Hellowea, 1577} p 107. 

Bleep is a valve for misery. Pleieher, Sea Voyage Iii. 1. 

We have found 
A safes for melancholy-- mirth and ease. 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, it 1. 
0S8hlsr*B salve, a salve composed of resin, suet, and 
yellow wax each twelve parts, turpentine six parts, and 
linseed-oil sevmi parts by weight. Also oaUed eotnpound 
ftiin eeraie — ftalve-boiude, a bougie having deprossiuiis 
which are filled with a salVe or ointment 
ihlvd^ (sav), V, t; pret. and pp. aalved^ ppr. 
mhmg. [< ME. sateen, < AS, aealfian ss OS. ««/- 
bhon ss OFries. aalva =: D. salven ss MLG. IjG. 
sateen = OHG. salbdn, aatpdn, MHG. O. aalben 
as 8w. aalfvassDnn. salve as Goth, salbdttf anoint 
with salve ; from the noun. In tho iig. uses the 
word seems to have been confused with aalce^, 
an old form of aave^.} 1. To apply salve to; 
heal; cure. 

And (hej sou 3 te the xyke and synlul bothe, 

And ealwd syke and synful, bothe blynde and crokede. 

Piem Plowman (B% xvl. 109 

But no outward cherishing could mlve the inward sore 
of her mind. Svr p Sidney, Arcadia, I 

1 do beseech your majesty may mlve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. 

Sffuik,, 1 Hen. IV., ilL 2. 166. 

2. To help; remedy; redeem; atone for. 

But Kbrank mUved both their infamies 

With noble deedea. Spenser, F. Q., 0 x 21. 

When a man is whole to faine bimselfe sioke to shnnne 
the businesse In Court, to entertalne time and ease at 
home^ to value offences without discrediie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 251. 

I devise<l a formal tale, 

That valved your reputation. 

It. Jonvon, Volpone^ iv. 2. 

My only child 

Being provided tor, her honour valved too. 

Mawinger, Bashful Lover, v. 1. 

alley who to valw this would make the deluge particu- 
lar proceed upon a piincIjMe that I oan no way giant. 

Sir T. nrmm, Beligio Medici, i. 22. 

They (the Btahops] were all for a Begency. thereby to 
valve their oathes. Bulyn, Btary, Jan. 15, 1689. 

salve^t, r, t An obsolete form of aave^. 
aalve^ (salv), c.; pret. and pp. sah*ed, ppr. saU 
etnff, [A particular use of aalre^ for aave^f in 
part a back formation < aalvage^i see sahage^, 


and ah^ In the cultivated S vplendenv and other tpe- 
eies. The members of the subgeims Bislfds, Indiidmg 
the garden sage, are all natives or the Old World, are of- 
ten shrubby, and have a aterBe iBther-osIl on each sta- 
men ; those of the sabgentti BMoredCTournelort, l7Q0k In- 
cluding the olaxy.also all of them Old World epMeaiMdt 
tlie Impeifeotanthcr-oell ; the luge subgenns Osletpsaes 
includes about 260 Amertoan roeeiea, some of great baanty 
with ooroUas several Inohes In length. A general name 
of the species Is mge, though the onuunental apedes ate 
known ae mleUt, See vageS, ehfa, daryS, and cute under 
baad(aiv,eaiya^eii4lyra£: 

2. [;f. cj Any plsnt of this genus: applied es- 
pocia*' ' 


CkafUr Lloyd's, quoted In F. Martin's Hist, ol^^'s, 

(sal'vi), tntefj. [L. dofne, hall, impv. of 
sahere. be well, < aalvm, sound, safe: see attfe. 

Ct aatuteh] Hail! 

BalTO*t (sar v5), v, t. [< aalve^, interi.l To sa- 
lute or greet with the exclamation ^‘Salvel*^ 

By this the stranger knight in presence oams^ 

And goodly valued them. Spenser, F. Q., 11. vlii 28. 

Tho knyght went forth snd kneled duwne, 

And valued them grete and small. 

Lytell Owtv of SxXyn Mods (Child's Ballad^ V. e2X 

salve-bug (e«v'bug), ». A parasitic isopod j;cSu7toTh'e 

crustacean, JBga ptora, and some Salvlati glass. [So called from Dr. «itiWa«, 

Himilar lorms. One of these, parMitio who was instrumental in the revival of this in- 

dustry.] Venetian decorative glasssMdetinee 

salveline (sal've-lin), a. Belong- ab^ 18TO. ry t t .... 

mg to the genus Salveltnug. wlviSot (sal-vif ikh a. K ItL. soi^cw, sav- 

Safvelinns (saJ-ve-U'nus), n. [NL. (see 

(Bichardeon, 1836), said to be l^ed ■■ -Jfl).] Tending to save or secure safety. [Bare,] 

on G. solhfMijy, a small salmon.] A a / i i i sv ^ a 

beautiful and extensive genus of mB salviftcallyf (sal-vif i^-kgtl-i), adr. Asasavi^; 

theohars. Th^h.y«th. JTJL “OM fe P»o«u« safety or salvation. [Bare.] 
vomer toothless, the scales very small (200 There is but one who died valvgieaUy ter lUk 

or more in the oourae of the lateral linel Sir T. Brotene, Christ Mor., it 11. 

Salvli^(»al-tj„'i-fths mL.(MiohelU71») 
' ^ named after Antouio Maria Salvim, a Greex 


genus it Salmo valvelmuv of Linnwus, the ohsr of Europe. 
All the American trout*' so called, are ohari, and be- 
long to this genua The great lake-trout, Mackinaw 
trout, longe, or togne, S. nawayeuvh, reiwesents a seotion 
of the genus called CrivUvomer (See out under lalw- 
trout, 2 ) The common brook trout of the United States 
is S. foatinaliv (voa cut under char^)', the blue-back or 
oquasaa trout is A oyuawa; the Dolly Varden trout of Oali- 
fomla is S. malma. There are several other species or 
varieties. 

salvenap. n. Same as aavenape. 
salver^ (8a'v6r), n. [< ME. ^aalvere (=0. MD. 


professor at Florence.] A genus of heteros- 
porous vascular cryptogamous plants, typical 
of the order Salviniaeeae. They are minute fumetous 
annuata with slender floating stem% which give off ahoit- 
potioled or sessile fronds on the upper side, and short 
branches that bear the ooneeptacles and tnuon-branehed 
feathered root-fibers on the under side. The fronds are 
small, simple, with a distloct midrib that runs from the 
base to the apex. 0iirteen speciek, widMy distributed 
. - warm regfona of the globe, have been described. 

«aiwr,eafcer=OHG.»«I*mr.,*a?par.,G.»al6^^ Balvlalaoen (gftl-vin-i-6'gf-S), n. pi. [JO.. 

- (Bartling, 1830), < /Salrinia + -aww.] An order 
of heterosporous vascular crvptogams of the 
class Rhtsocarpese, typi^ed by the genus Sahinia. 
They are little, fugacious, floating annual plants, with the 
ooneeptacles usually single, always membranaceous and 
Indehiscent, and containing onl; - - - - • 

Asotta is the only other genus in t 


< aalve^ + -eri. Cf. quacksah'er.} One who 
Halves or cures, or one who pretends to cure : 
as, a auacksalver. 

salver^ (sarv6r), n. [< salved + -erl.] One 
who salves or saves goods, a vesHel, etc., from 
destruction or loss by fire, 8hipwre(‘k, etc. 


indehiscent, and containing only ond kind of aporangla. 
Asoffa is the only other genus In the order, Seer^ffMlMW 

8alver3 («al'v6r), «. [Ai. altored form, with 1W4), < + -«.] Same a. 

accom. sufhx -cr, of *aalra, < Hp. aalva (ss Pg. 
aalva), a plate on which anything is presen te( 


also the previous tasting of viands before they 
are served up, < aahjar (=s Pg. aulvar), save, free 
from risk, taste food or drmk of one’s master 
(to save him from poison), < LL. anlvare, save: 
see mve^, safe. Cf. It. oretlema, faith, credit, 
belief, also sideboard, cupboard: see credeftce.j 
A tray, especially a large and heavy one, upon 
which anything is offered to a person, as in the 
service of the table. 

Gather the droppings and leavings oat of the seveoral 
cups and glasses and salvers Into one. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Butter). 

There was a mIdot with cake and wine on the table. 

Seott, Heart of MId-Lothian, xl 

Salve Beglna (sarvg rf-ji^nh). [So named 
from its first words, L. salve, reginay hail, queen ! 
salve, hail, iinpv. of salvere, be woll or in good 
health (see aalvet); regina, queen, fern, of rca? 
{reg-), king: see rex,"] In the Horn, Cath» Ch,, 
an autiphonal hymn to the Virgin Mary, it is 
contained in the brevi- 
ary, Is much used in pri- 
vate devotions, and, from 
Trinity Sunday to Ad- 
vent, is sung after lauds 
and ooropUn. 

salver-shaped (saP- 

ver-shapt), a. In 
bot, of the shape 
of a salver or tray; 
hypocrateriform: 
noting a gamopeta- 
lous corolla with the 
limb spreading out 
flat, as in the prim- 
rose and phlox. 

Salvia (nnVyH). n. 

[NL. y^ou^efort, 


SaMniaeeae, 

Salvio gambit. See gambit. 
salvo^ (saPvo), n. [I L. salvo, in the phrase 
salvo jure, the right being preserved (words 
used in reserving some particular right) ; salvo, 
abl. neut. of aalvus, safe, preservea; jure, abl. 
of jus, right: see 80 / 6 , jtw*.] An exeeptiem; a 
reservation; an excuse; a saving fact or clause. 

They admit many salvos, cautions, and reservations 

JSikm BaatUks. 

This some eedvo os to the power of r«*goining our former 



Ftowen of Phhm XH'vmmsmdit, 
lUtowlQg Biilv«f*AiMpsd cwpIIb 


1700), < L. salvia, sage : see sage^^.^ 1 . A 
genus of gamopetalous plants of the order 

and tribe Monardem. it is chatseteilsed hars 
two- 14 ipad oolyx deft iliilitty or to Ihs mlddlo ana not 


salvo^ (saPvd), n. [For *salva; ss D. salvo m 
G. 1^. salve me Sw. sak>a ss F. salve s Sp. Pg. 
salva, < It. salva, a salute, salvo, < L. salm, bail ; 
see salvei^.} 1. A general discharge of guns 
Intended as a salute. 

Your cannons proclaimed hie advent with Joyous aoL 
VOS. Jfverett, Oretiona X. d». 

2. A concentrated Are from a greater or less 
number of pieces of artillery, for the purpose 
of breaching, etc., the simultaneous concus- 
sion of a number of cannon-balls on masonry, 
or even earthwork, producing a vdry destruc- 
tive efleet.— 8. The combinea shouts or cheers 
of a multitude, generally expretisive of honor, 
esteem, admiraMon,etc»*- as, salvos of applause, 
salvor (sal^vpr), n. [< sal»t^, e., + Cf. 
savior.} One who saves a ship or goods fkom 
wreck, fire, etc. Bee satvagel, 
salvrart. n. A Middle English form of savior, 
•alvv (sftM), a. [< saUfvi ^ Mdve 

or ointment. 

iSlyt, n. A Middle English form hf saUgi, sal- 
low^. 

Uimh,adv^ A variant of seine. 

HUBi (wm), e, t s pMH. m4 vp. mmumA 
samnmg* ][< HE. Momieii, eomnea, icmhilt. < 
AS. samnian, gmmsiilsm (m 0S. aisiiids m iCxh. 
smaOs n^^ msfdm m OPrlka sola- 



tti mm0nm, amm, G. 

mmftn m Io0l. Mmm m Bw, MnUa m !>»». 

mmie), doUeoti gatber, briaff together, < Mmen, 
tOfMther ; eeo game.} If. To Briag together; 
e^ueot; put in order. 

But MmtiM onre men and 1^^ 

Bo eoheU ve heate yone fooila fl^e. 

FerAr Piayt, 9 * 46$. 

9* To, curdle (milh). BaTHweU. fProv. Eng.l 
JHUIIS (OMU), f». [Origia unoertain; et mmKTi 
Aj^araatly, eoretjr: used only in the following 
pHrMe.-.V0 etend cun fhr one, to be anawerabie or 
Jbeaiiretyoraeourtty loroiie. BMittU. [Pnw. Eng.] 
BasUlfdorir (eam-a-dd'rl^), n, (Gaertner, 

ISQB), from fin K. lnd« name.] l^e Sammdura. 
-gaawdmberk. CeeMie. 
mifUl, n. See Pithecolohium, 

SamiWlYira <sa*man'd^-r|), n. 
tts, 1747). from an B, Ind. name. , 
pohrpetiuous treea of the order Simambtmm 
and tribe Simarubem, formerly known MSama- 
dem. It la ohamcterieed by bisexual flowers with asmall 
three- to Are parted calyx, greatly exceeded by the three 
to fire long rigid petals : by a large oboonlcal disk, six to 
ten Included stemene. and four to Are separated ovary- 
lobes with their styles united Into on& atuf with a single 
pendulous ovary in etch cell, the fruit being a large, dry, 
compressed, and rigid drupe. The 2 species are natives, 
one of Ceylon and the Malay aroJUpelsgo, the other of 
Madagascar. They are small and smootn trees, with al- 
ternate undivided leaves, which are oblong, entire, and of 
a shining dark green, llie flowers, borne in an umbel, are 
rather large and ahowy. See karinffhoia and wfept^-bark. 


FNL. (Linii»< 
i.J A ^nus of 


» (s^-mar'a or sam'j^ra), n. [L,, also m- 

mera^ the seed or the elm. J In bof., a dry, inde> 
hiscent, usually one-seeded 
ftruit provided with a wing. 

The wing may betenninal, as In the 
white ash. or It may surrcmnd the 
entirofmlt^ os in the elm and blroh. 

The maple-fruit la a double samara, 



Samam of (a) Fraxt- 
H0ts Amertrauat {it) Vt' 
mutJUtvXt and (r) B«^ 
tula tmta 


winged from the apex It Is fre- 
quently oalled in English a key. 
called hy^/ruU, pieridium. 
awil»r6(8a-maT'),». [OB.aa- 
marrey ehamarre (Cotgrave) : 
see stsMin] 1. A sort of 
jacket with skirts or tails 
extending about to the knee, 
worn by women in the seven- 
teenth oentury.— 2. Bame as 
HmiTy in the general sense, 
gamaxiform ( sam ' ^ri-l6rm ), 

«. f< NL. 9amarayq. v., + 

L./orwo. form.] In hot., hav- 
ing the form of a samara. 

Sasiaritan (sa-mar'i-tan), < 1 . and n. [< LL. 
Samaritanmy Samaritan, < Samaritesy < Gr. 
'ZafiaMirtK, a Bamaritan, < Xafidpeta, L. Sama* 
rpif Bamaria.] 1, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Samaria, the central division of Palestine, ly- 
ing north of Judea, or the city of Bamaria, the 
capital of the kingdom of northern Israel. — 2. 
Used by the Samaritans: m>plie<l to the charac- 
ters of a kind of ancient Iiebrew writing prob- 
ably In use before, and partly after, the Babylo- 
nian exile.—Samaxitui Pentateuch. HeeiNNs,!. 

JL n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Ba- 
maria; specifically, one of a race settled in the 
eities of Samaria by the king of Assyria after 
the removal of the Israelites from the countiy 
(2 Ki. xvii. 24-41). OiigitisUy idolaters they soon 
bsgan to woith! Jehovah, but without abandouing their 
fCNnaer goda They afterward beoame monotheists, and 
(^MMtved the Mosaic law voiy strictly, but with peculiar 
variatlona About 409 n. 0. they buUt a tenrale on Mount 
Glerisim, which was destroyed ISO a c. They began to 
decline toward the close of the Afth oentuiy after Christ 
They still exist, but are nearly extinct 

The Jews have no dealings with the SamorUam, 

John Iv. 0. 

2. The language of Bamaria, a compound of 
Hebrew, Byrlao, and Chaldee. — 3. Aonaritablo 
or benevolent person: in allusion to the char- 
acter of the ^^good Samaritan’’ in the parable 
liuke X. 80-^87. 

gaidJUitiMnitimi (sa-mar^-tan-lsm), «. [< 
staHtUfi 4mJ 1. The claim of the Samari- 
tans that the Jaws were schismatics, the true 
site of God’s sanctuary and worship being 
Hoant Gevisim lb Samaria (apd not Mount 
Zion), as shown in their copy of the Penta* 
tencth, which in Dent, xxvii. 4 reads Gcrigim 
for JBbaX. 

Xlm Ssmtiitaiui kmuC . . have derived their Fonts. ‘ 

tccMl fmm the Jewe Mter Ibmr roforms, 1. e. liter 444 
a.<i. ^ thst ttee SSsiii^Mon cannot 

in stem it S8 Sbattar tothat wh^w^^ ^ 

2« An Gliofn or expression peeuUar to the Sa- 
tnalltaits, or to their yevsion of theJPentateuch/ 
Wf aiwfted to be older than the .Tew- 
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ish. 

bleness; philantliiopy; benevolence, like that 
of the go^ Samaritan. 

Mankind are getting mad with humanity and 3aimairi~ 
tatUtm. I^ney »mUh, Lettem, 1S44. 

Samaxitan'g balsam. A mixture of wine and 
oil, formerly used in treating wounds, 
aamarinm (sa-ma'ri-um), n. [NL., as if < earn- 
arskite,'} The name given by Lecoq de Bois- 
baudrau to a metal which he supposed he had 
di^overed in the mineral samarskite by the 
aid of the spectroscope. Nothing farther is 
known of it, nor has its existence been, as yet, 
definitelv established. 

samaroia (samVroia), a. [< NL, samara + 
-oirf.] Besemblmg a samara. See samara. 
gamarra (sa-mar'll), n. [ML., a torment worn 
by persons oonderaued by the Inquisition on 
their way to execution, a sanhenito: see samare, 
simar.] Same as simar. 
flamarflklte (sam^jtrs-ldt), n. [Bo oalled after 
a Kttssian named Hamarski,'] A niobate of 
uranium, iron, and manganese, of a velvet-black 
color, submetallic luster, and eonchoidal frac- 
ture. It is found in the Pmen numntainB. also in eoneld* 
erable quantity in North ('aiolina It haa yielded a num- 
ber of new elements, belonging oHpecially to the yttrium 
group (decipium, phUlppiam, etc ), whose properties are 
not as yet wholly detenniried. 

■ftmatizet, ^ [< sem-atha (see quot.) + -ize.} 

To anatbematizo or excommunicate in a par- 
ticular way. Bee the quotation. [Kare.J 

If they did not amend, they were excommunicated with 
a greater curse, or Anathema ; and if they persisted ob- 
stinate, they did SamaHu them. The word Anathema is 
sometimes tsken generally, but heere for a particular 
kinde. Maran-atha signifteth the Lord (‘uiumeth ; and so 
doth Sem-atba. For by Hem, and more emphatically Has- 
sem, they vsed to signihe name, meaning that Tetnigram- 
maton and ineffable name of God now commonly prt> 
nounced lehouah. Piirehm, Pilgrimage, p. IIH. 

Samaveda (sfi-ma-va'd^), n. [Bkt. Satnareda, 

< sdmany a Vedi(5 stanza arranged for chant- 
ing, + Veday Veda.] The name of one of the 
four Vedas, or sacred hooks of India. The 
Samaveda means the Veda containing samans 
or hymns for chanting. 

Aambhlir, n. Bee samhur. 
sambo, zambo (sam'bd, zum'hd), V. [Also used 
as a personal name for a negro; appar. < Sj). 
samho =s Pg. zambroy bow-legged, < Ia svambusy 
bow-legged, < Gr, crooked, bent, bow- 

legged.] The offspring of a black person and 
a mulatto. 

8amboo(Ham'b5), n. [E.lnd.] Same ns yermbur. 
gambook (sam'b^k), m. [Ar. J A kind of smull 
vessel fonnerly used in western India and still 
on the Arabian coast. Tide and liurnclly Anglo- 
Ind. Gloss. 

sambuca (sam-hu'kfi), w. [L. : see sambuke.'^ 
Same as gambuke. 

SambnceiB (Bam-bu'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland. and Iviinth, 1818), < Samhurus 
+ -c«,] A tribe of gamoi>etaloii8 plants of the 
order Caprifohacete. distinguished from the 
other trioe,’ Lim%vereffy by the wheel-shined 
regular corolla, short and deeply two- to five- 
cleft style, and the uniformly one-ovuled ovary- 
cells. It InclUiles gonora and nearly 100 apecliw, of 
which Samimeug, the older, Is the type^ natives chiefly 
of temperate regioris. 

SambuCUA (sam-hu'kus), n. [NL, (Toumefort, 
1700), <L. samhueusy sah%icus,oxy elder-tree; cf. 
Hambimum, elderberry.] A genus of gamopetu- 



Branch with Infloreicence of Elder (SamSttau Ca0uulleug$s). 
a, piurt of the InAoreiicence ; A Irutts. 

lous trees and shrubs, the elders, type of tlie 
tribe Sambmessj order CaprifoU<icesBy the honey- 
suckle family* It t$ oharaoteriaed by corymbose or 
thyriotd flowari having wheebshaped corollas, five en- 
tire stamena, and an ovary with three, four, or Ave oetla, 
em^ with a single pendulout ovule, followed in fruit by 


a benty-like drupe with three, four, or Ave small stones. 
It Is distliigulshed from the related genus rihumum by 
its more fleshy fruit with more than one seed, and by 
its pinnately divided leaves. It includes 10 or 12 spe- 
cries, natives of temperate regions (except South Africa), 
also found upon nnmntalns within the ti^lca I'hey ace 
shrubs or trees, rarely pet'onnial herbs, with rather thick 
and pithy branchus, opposite pinnate leaves with toothed 
leaflets, and small white, yellow, or pinkish flowers in flat 
corymbs or In dense rounded masses Among the large 
species is 8. ptouea of the western United States, a tree 25 
feet high, the large blue-black fruit edible ; also 8. ifexf- 
eana ox tlie southwest, 1 S feet high. The flowers of 8am^ 
bueus Canaderuig are excitant and sudoilflt*, the berries 
dlaphoiotlc and aperient; the Inspissated juice is used In 
rheumatism and syphilis, and as a laxative ; the in net baik 
and juice of root is ti hydragoguo cathartic, emetic in li^e 
doses , the young leaf-buds arc a violent purgative. For 
common species of the genus, see eider», flderherry, Jv- 
das tree, and danewort; see ^so htoodworty hour Vrt«, and 
hautboy. 2. 

zambue (sam'buk), n. [< L. sambucay < Gr. 
aafi^bsTiy < Syrian sabkdy Heb. sahekoj a stringed 
musical instrument.] An ancient musical in- 
strument, probably a largo harp, used in Asia 
and introduced into Italy by the Bomans. The 
name has been applied to various stringed Instruments, 
such as a lyre, a dulcimer, and a triangular harp, or trigon 
Stainor and J^rrett. 

And whatsoever ye judge, this I am sure, that lutes, 
harps, all manner of pipes, baibitons, gainbukeB, with other 
instruments eveiy one, which stnudeth by flue and quick 
Angering, be condemned of At istotle, as not to be brought 
in and used among them which study for learning and 
virtue. Atcftam, Toxophtlus (ed. 1864), p. 26. 

Bambnl (sam'bul), n, Bame as musk^rooty 1. 
sambnr (sam'b^r), a. [Hind, samhrcy < Bkt. 
mmbaray a kind of deer.] The Indian elk, 
Kusa aristoteliSy a very large rusine deer in- 
habiting the hill-country of India, it stands 
about 5 feet high at the shoulders, and has a mane. See 
Jbua. Also gamboo, sembhur. 

Bam-clotbf (sam'kldth), n. [Appar. ahbr. of 
samvler^cUdh.^ A sampler. iHct. of NeedU- 
work. 

zanief (sam), adv. [< ME. aamcy sanrnsy samen; 
< (a) AS. samfy smiilarly, in the same way, used 
only in combination with swdy so, as (swd same 
swdy the same as); cf. saniy conj., whether, or 
(sam , . . sawy whether ... or) ; as a prefix 
sam-y denoting agreement or combination; s= 
OS^dflrwcr, sanw = MLG. samay sam » OHG. 
samay MHG. sanwy sam, udv., the same, like- 
wise; (6) AB. samen y together, ss OB. samansst 
OFries. seminy saminy samen s MLG. sumene ss 
OHG. samanty MH(>. sant^ity samiy G. samty 
sammty zusarntnerty together, together with, sr 
led. sammi as Sw. samman as JL>an. sammen a 
Gotli. samanuy together, a Buss, samnu, toge- 
ther; ( 0 ) as an adj. not in AB., but of Bcand. 
origin, < led. samr a Sw. sammOy sawme a 
Dan. samme a OHG. sam a Goth, sanuiy the 
same ; a Gr. duay at the same time, together, 
6/i6cy the same (> duoia^y like), a Skt, samay 
even, like, equal; ef. Skt, sa (in comp.), with, 
saniy with; L. slmuly together, stnnliSy similar: 
see snnnltaneouSy smilary etc.] Together. 

80 ryde thay of by resoun bi the rygge bones, 

Euenden to tlie haunche, that henged alle sanum, 
d' heuen hit vp al hole, A hweii hit of there. 

Sir Qatoayne and thr Oreon Knight (E. E. T. S.), I 1845. 

On footc dr on fatre horsse fought thel mnme. 

Altaaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. R.), 1. 342. 

For what concord ban light and darke eamf 

Spenaer, Rhep. Cfd., Hay. 

same (saw ), a. [< MB. samcy < led. samr a Bw. 
sammoy samme a Dan. samme a OHG. sam a 
Goth, samay the same : see same, adv."] 1 . Iden- 
tical numerically; one in substance; not other; 
always proeeded by the definite article or other 
definitive word (this or that), in this sense, same 
is predicable only of substances (things or persons), or of 
other kinds of objects which, having Indlvidttallty, are for 
the purposes of spectdi analojBmus to individual things, 
especially places and times. It is a relative term, imply- 
ing that wnat comes to mind In one connection and vmat 
cornea to mind in another connection are one indlviduid 
or set of iudlvlduala in existence. 

The very same man that begailed Master Slender of his 
chain ooBoited him of It. , M. W. of W,, iv. A 87.^ 

There was another bridge . . . hullt by the some man 
at the Sfiine time Catyat, CtuditlCA 1. 29. 

The very mme dragoons ran aw^ at Falkirk that ran 
away at Freston Pana Walpole. I^ttanv U. 8. 

8. Of one nature or general character; of one 
kind, degree, or amount: as, we see in men 
ever^here the same passions and the same 
vices ; two flames that are the same in temper- 
ature; two bodies of the same dimensions; 
boxes that occupy the same space. Some, used in 
this way, expresses less a different meaning from def. 1, 
than a different (and often loose) mode of thinking; the 
thought is often (hat of equality rather than that m Iden- 
tity. 

Those things, says the Philosopher, are the some whoee 
essence are one and the earns. , . . llioee things eie eiid 



to b« the Mme, Biigrt the Phlloeopher, in nnmher* whim 
maUer is one and the mma . . . Those thinfrs are the 
mne in apociea whose ratio of esaeiioo is one 

Burffendieiwt, tr. by a Gentleman, i 20, 
I rather pity than hate Turk and Infidel, for thw are 
of the game Metal and bear the mme Stamp as 1 do» 
though the Inscript Iona dilfer. BowM» ladteni, I vl. 82, 
it hath bin Inevitablv prov‘d that the natural and fan* 
dainental oauses of political happines in all governments 
are the acme, Milton^ Reformation in Eng , 11. 

Ignatius Loyola ... in the great Oatholic reaoUon 
bore the some part which Luther bore in the great Protes> 
taut movement. Macattlay, Von Ranke’s Hist Popes. 
Bigotry Is the soms in every faith and every age. 

Prmott, Ferd. and Isa., 11 d. 
7 he some sentiment which fits us for freedom itself 
makes us free. £f . Sptneer, Social Statics, p 4tt7. 

This ambiguity In the word sums, whereby it means 
either individoiu Identity or ludistlngatshanlo resein* 
blance, has been often noticed, and from a logical or ob- 
leotlve point of view justly eomplalned of, as ''engender 
ing fallacies In otherwise enlightened understandings ’* 

J. IFonf, Bncyc. Brit, XX 81 

S, Just mentioned, or jiwt about to be men- 
tioned or denoted: often used for the sake of 
emphasis or to indicate contempt or vexation. 

Who is the same, which at my window peopos? . . 

Is it not Clnthiat Sjptrmr, Eplthauumon, 1. .'trSL 
For that some word, rebellion, did divide 
Tbs action of their bodies from their souls 

8Kak„ 2 Hen IV., I 1. IW. 
Afterwards they flea him, and, obseniing oertaine cere 
monies about the flesh, eat the game, 

PufvAas, Pilgrimage, p. 425 
Ho one was there that could compare 
With this game Andrew Lamtule 

Andrew iMmmie (Child’s Ballads, II. 191). 
AH the •tine, nevertheless ; notwithstanding , in spite 
of all* for all that. 

We see persons make good fortunes by them aii the 
(game, Dieraetit Conbigsby, iv. 9. 

At the lame time, (a) At one time; not later (b) 
However, nevertheless; still; yet used to introdace a 
reservation, explanation, or fact not in oonflict but In con 
toast with what has been said. 

Sir Peter, We shall now l)e the happiest oouple 

Lady T. And never differ again? 

Sir Peter. Ho, novor I — though, at the game time, in- 
deed, my dear Lady Teasle^ you must watch your temper 
very seiioualy Sheridan, Hchool tor Scandal, lii. 1 

Bamel-brick (sam'ol-brik), n. Same aa ptace- 
brick* 

Bamely (eArn'll), a. [< same *f Monoto- 

nous; unvaried. (T5 ^)v. Eng.] 

*rhe earth Is so eamety that your eyes turn toward 
heaven. Kinylake, Eothen, xviL 

S&xneiiess (sam'nes), n, [< same 4* •ness.'] 1. 
The being the same; oneness; the negation of 
otherness; identity: as, the sameness of an un- 
changeable being. — 2. Essential resemblanee ; 
oneness of nature : as, a sameness of manner. 
Unaltered 1 Alas for the gamenegg 
That makes the change but more ! 

Lowett, Tho Dead House 

8. Want of variety; tedious monotony: as, tho 
sameness of objects in a landscape. 

He was totally unfitted for the flat gamenegg of domeatic 
life WhyU Melvme, White Bose, II. xx. 

It haunted me, the morning long, 

With weary gamenegg in the rhymes^ 

Tho phantom of a silent song, 

That went and came a thouMnd timea 

Tetinygon, Miller’s Daughter. 
■iSyn. 1 and 2. Samenegg, Identity. Sameneee may be in 
temal or external ; identity is internal or essential : as, 
gamenegg of personal appearance . the identity of Baladin 
with Ilderim and Adonbeo. One book may be the game as 
another, but cannot be idenlieal with it. Saladin and Il< 
dertm and Adotibec were the game roan. 

Bamester, samestre (sa-mea't^r), n, A variety 
of coral. Smmonds. 

Basnetti sailiettet, Middle English forms of 
samite, 

Bamia (sa'mi-a), n. [NL. (HUbner, 1816), < L. 
Samta, fern, oi Samtas, Samian: see Samian,] 
A notable genus of bombycid moths, confined 
to North America, and belonging to the family 
Saturmidm, The largest silkworm-moth native 
in the United States, S, cecropta, is on example. 

Samian fs&^mi-an), a, and n, j[< L. Snmms, < 
SarnuH^ Samos, < Or. lld/rof, the island of Samos.] 
I. a. Of or pertainiug to Samos, an island in 
the iEgeau J^a, west of Asia Minor, now form- 
ing a prin<*ipality tributary to Turkey. 

Fill high the onp with Samian wine. 

Byron, Don Juan, iii. 80 (song). 
Samian earth, the name of an argillaceous earth found 
in the island of Samos, and formerly used in medicine as 
Same as Pythayorgan 
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or other flue earth. The vases areof a bright-rflAorblaek 
cidor, covered with a luftrous sHiotous gfass^ with sepa- 
rate molded omamenis attached to them. 

Xi, n. A native or an inhabitant of Samos. 
Also Samtot, Samtofe, 

SfUDtida (sam'i-dd), ». pf, [NL., < Samus 4* 
-td».] A famdy of sponges, typified by the 
genus Samus, whose characteristic megascleres 
or skeletal spicules are trifid at both ends. 

samial (sa^’ml-el ), n. [< Turk, sampeli, a poison- 
ous wind, < sanm, setnm (< Ar. samni), poison, 
4- yet, w ind. C£. stmoom,] The simoom. 

Burning and headlong as the Samlet wind. 

Moore, Lalla Bookb. 

The cold wind that frequently during winter sweeps 
the continent of North America from north to south Is 
moie deudly than any hot wind, even than tho hslMabu- 
lous Samiel or Simoom. 

J K. Lauffhton, In Modem Meteorology, p BO. 

Samiot, Samiote (sa'mi-ot, -dt), a. and n, K Ur. 

< £a/mc, Samos: see i^amtan.] Same 
as Samian, 

samiri, n. Same as aaimiri. 

samisen (sarn'l-sen), n. (Jap.] A guitar or 
banjo of three strings, used by the Japanese. 


alous plants of the order Mnmltmm, embra* 
oing the single genus Samohta, 

Bamoius (sam'i^lus). n, |^L„ < h, eemolkfs, a 
plant, supposed to be Anemone JhtiieaHtkt^ or 
Samoiue Vulerandi <the brookweed): a word of 
Celtic origin. ] A genus of herbaceous plants 
of the order Ihriamaoem, the primrose familyv 
constituting the tribe Samolem. xt is obamots^ 
isad by a cslyx with five-otoft ptrsistsnt tkirder. a perigy- 
nous coroUa with five rounded and Imbrioated lobes and 
a short tube bearing five stammisovblch ture alternate 
with as many slender staiuiucdei. There are about S me- 
sh one, S. Vaterandi, the forookweed or wsi^ 


oies, of which 



an astringent. -Samian letter. 
leUer, See J^ythayorean 

When Reason doubtful like the Samian tetter. 
Points him two ways Pope, Dtinciad, iv. 151. 

stone, a stone found In the Island of Samoa used 
for polishing by goldsmiths, etc — Samian ware, a name 
given to an ancient kind of pottery made of Bamian earth 


SAmbeti a, plectrum 

samite (aam'it), n. [< HE. samite, samyte, sam- 
it, samety samette, < OF. aamit, samyt, samot, 
sammit, eamis, samt, eamy = 1^. samtt ss Sp. 
xamete ss It. souimito s= MHO. samit, samdt, sam- 
met, samite, 0. sammet, eammt, samt, velvet, < 
ML. examitum, exametum, also, after Rom., sa- 
mitnm, prop. Viexaimtum, samite, ss Buss. oA- 
eamitu, velvet, < MGr. i^dpirov, samite, lit. * six- 
threaded,’ < Or. (i, six (sr E. six), + piroc, a 
thread of the woof. Of. dimity, lit. ‘ two-thread- 
ed,’ and Sp. terciopelo, Pg. terewpello, velvet, 
lit. ^ three-piled.’] Orimnally, a heavy silk ma- 
teria) each thread of wnich was supposed to bo 
twisted of six fibers; later, rich heavy silk ma- 
terial of any kind, especially that which had a 
satin-like gloss. 

Fnl yonge he was and tnery of thought, 

And in gamette with briddes wrought 

Mom. o/ the Moee, 1. 886 
In widewes habit largo of gamyt hrouno. 

Chaucer, TroUus, I. 109. 

In silken eamite she was light arayd 

Spenger, V. Q., III. xll. 1«. 

To say of any ailken tissue that It was "examitum” or 
*‘gamit meant that it was six-threaded, and therefore 
costl) and splendid . . This splendid web was often so 
thick and strong that each string, whetbei it happened to 
be of hemp or of silk, had In the warp six threads, while 
the weft was of flat gold sbreda. 

A K, Handbook, Toxtllo Fabrics, p. 25. 

samlet (surn'let), n, [Perhaps a var. of saU 
monct, dim. of salmon.] A snlmonet; a parr; 
a young salmon of the first year. 

It is said that, after he Is got into the sea, he becomes, 
from a Samlet not so big as a Uudgnm, to be a Salmon, 
in as short a time as a goslinff becomes to be a goose 

I. WalUm, Ckimplete Angler, i. 7. 

sammef, c. t. An obsolete form of samt, 
sammier (sam'i-6r), n. In tanmny, a machine 
for pressing water from skins. A. //. Knight. 
Sammy (sam'i). v. t.; pret. and pp. s<immied,'ppr. 
sammyiug. In Jcathcr^annf., to damp (skins) 
with cold water in the process of dressing, 
samnef, C. 8eo samt. 

Samzdie (sam'nit), a, and n. [< L. Sunims 
(Sammt^), pi. Sammtes, of or pertaining to Ham- 
nium, a native of Hamnium, also a gladiator so 
called ^seo def.), < Samnium, a country of Italy 
whose inhabitants were an offshoot trom the 
Sabines, as if *Sabininfn, < Sabkins, Sabine: 
see Sahinft,] J, a. Pertaining to Samniiun, a 
country of ancient Italy. 

n. n. 1. A native of Samnium. — 2. In Horn, 
antig., one of a class of gladiators, so called be- 
cause tbj^ were armed like the Tintives of Ham- 
nium. Tiiey were distinguished especially by 
bearing the oblong shield, or scutum. 

Samoan (sa-mo'an), a. and n. K Samoa (see 
def.) 4- -an.] L a. Of or pertaining to Samoa 
(also called the Samoan or Navigators’ Islands), 
an island kingdom of the PacifiO) lying about 
latitude 14® south, lonjjptude 109® to 173® west. 
It is under the supervision of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany,— gamoaii dove or 
the tooth-billed pigeon Aeo cut under BUtsmeu* 

H. n. A native or an inhabitant of Samoa. 
Samolea (sa-mOGf-fi), n. pi [NL. (EndUcher, 
1886), < Samolus 4- -em,] A tribe of gamopet- 


ly of the ahoree •oath of the troploe. They ere smooth 
herbs with round sterna eometimea ahmbto briow, besis 
Ing alternate entire leavee, often principally in a roeette 
at the bate The email white fiowera form terminal ra- 
cemee or corrmbi^ and are followed by roundish five-halted 
capsules with many minute globose or anglod aeeda 

Samosatexiiail (sam^p-sa-tfi'ni-au), n. [< LL. 
Samosaienue, of Samosata. < Samosataf neut. 
pi. (LL. also fom. sing.), < Gr. Xapboaraf neut. 
pi., Samosata, the capital of CommiMene, on 
the western shore of the E^hrates.T A fol- 
lower of Paul of Samosata^ Bishop of Antioch 
in the third century. See Bautian, 
Bamothradan (sam-fi-thrft'si^), a. [< 8amo- 
thrace (see def.) 4* -uin.] Pertaining to Samo- 
thraco, an island in the .^goan Sea, oelonging 
to Turkey. 

samount, n, A Middle English form of salmon, 

samoyar (sam'5-vilr), n. [< Russ, samovarit, a 
tea-um ; regarded in a popular etymology as 

lit . * self-boiler * 

(<it,h,aufhepsa, 

< Or. avd^fffc, 
a kind of urn 
for cooking, lit. 

‘self -cooker’), 
as if < samu (in 
comp, samo-), 
self, 4- J/anti, 
boil ; but prob. 

< Tatar sana- 
bar, a tea- 
um. Tho Cal- 
muck ranamtir 
is from the 
Russ, word.] 

A copper urn 
used 111 Russia, 

Siberia, Mon- 
golia, and else- 
where, in which 
water is kept 
boiling for use 
when letjuh'ed 
for making tea, 
live charcoal 
being placed in a tube which passes up through 
the center of the um. Similar vessels are used 
ill winter in northern China, for keeping soups, 
etc., hot at table. 

A huge, itcamfng tca-um, called a Samovar — ebymo- 
logically, a "■elf-botlcr”~ will be brought in, and yon 
will make yonr tea according to your taate. 

D, k. WaUaee, Bnatla, p. 12. 

Tlie gamovar, however, is a completely new Institution, 
and the old pemMtnta will tell you, " An* Holy Rusaia baa 
never been the aame since we drank so mneb tea.” 

Nineteenth Century, XXI. ISB 

Samoyed (sa-mfi'yed), n. [Also Samoied. Sa- 
moide, and formerly Samoed, Samoyt; < Buss. 
Samoyedd.] One of a race inhabiting the north- 
ern coast of Asia and eastern Europe, and be- 
longing to the Ural-Altaic family. 

The Samayt, or Samoed, liatb bis name, as the Ruaoa 
•aiib, of eating bimselle ; aa if tbsy bad aotnetime been# 
Canibala. Purehat, FUgrimaga p. 481. 

Samoyndie (sam-6-yed'ik), a, [< Samoyed 4* 
-ic,] Of or pertafning to the Bamoyeds. 

sailip (samp), n, [< I&sBachnsctts Ind. smpae, 
sdpae, lit. made soft, thinned.] Indian eom 
coarsely ground or broken by pounding ; a kind 
of hominy ; also, a porridge made of it. [U. B.] 

Nawaattmp ia a kind of meal pottage unparchad. From 
this the Bngiiah call tbelr sownp ; which la the Indian com 
beaten and boiled. 

Royer WiUUmt, quoted In Trana. Amar, Aotoq, Boo., 

(Xv. 168. 

Oive na the howl of jump and milk* 

By hommpun 

sampan, sanpan (sam'pan, san'pan), a* [< 
Chin, sun, sam, three, 4* pan, a board ; other- 
wise of Malay 
origin.] Asmau 
boat uiM on the 
coasts of 
na, Jspaitt 4nd 
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UpfMr Part of Stem with the Iii> 
dore^coace of Samphire « rt/A- 
mum maritimum) u, n ||ow> 
er; fi, the fruit, c, tratiKverM 
section of one of the truiUete. 


oomBpondlng to the ekiff of Buropo and 
Axoerioa, and propelled with either eoullfii or a 
•all* It ie eoiaetimee provided with a fore-and- 
aft roofing of mats, 
affordix^ shelter and 
habitation for a family. 

•ampf«ii*vood (samp'- 
fen-wfid), n. Same as 
sapaiMeood. 

aampllire (sam'flr or 
8am'f6r)^n. [Aoornxp- 
tion (api^r. simulating 
eamphtrs for eamphor) 
of early mod. K. sanh 
pirCf eampere, rnmnier^ 

< OF. aaint pierre (1, e. 
herbede Saint Pierre, St, 

Peter’s herb), < L. sane- 
tu8i holy (see saint)^ 4* 

Uj. Petrus, < Gr. n^rpoc, 

Peter, < iri rpoc, a stone, 
itiTpa, a rock: see savtt 
* and pier.] A succulent 
umbelliferous herb, 

Crithmum maritimum, 
growing in clefts of 
rooks close to the sea 
in western Europe and 
through the Moaiterra- 

nean region. The young leaves are highly esteemed 
for making piokles. Various other maritime plants are 
named from it. In America Salievmia is sometimes so 
called. 

Boroetiroes for change they (the people of Lesbos] will 
Boale the rooks for Sampier, and search the iKittume of the 
lesae deep aoas for a littlu fish shaped like a burro. 

iMtidyg, Travailes, p. 14. 

Golden samphire, a plant, InuJa erWitnoidet^ with golden 
flowers and thick stems, resembling and said to have been 
used like sainnhire 8ec Jamaica sampnire. 

(a) Batis marOima, a chunoiMdiaceons salt we^ of the 
west Indian and Florida coasts (6) Bitrrickia arborewtnt, 
a maritime shrub of the West Indies.— LongWOOd aam- 
pMre. Bee Phartuuseum.- Eock-camphuro, the com- 
mon samphire. (Bee also fnanh-tamphite > 

Sampi (sam'pi), n. [< (Ir. aafini, < aav, san, + ni, 
pi. J A character, roprcHenting a Phenieian 
sibilant in early Dorian (Greek) use, and called 
mu. but reiattied later only as a tiumeral sign, 
with pi added to its name, because of the re- 
semblauce of the character in form to a Greek 
ff (pi).* Its value as a numeral was 900. 
Samplaryt, n. [ME. mumpbmrf hy apborosis 
from ^esaumplaric, later exampUtry, exemplary : 
see exemplary^ n., and cf. sampler,^ An exem- 
plar; a pattern. 

Thauh men muden bokes OcmI was here roaister, 

And seyiite spirit the mumplarie and seide what men 
sholde wryte, Pi<trii Plaw^uan (C), xv. 47. 

samplo (sam'pl), w. [< ME. sample, sainnple, by 
apheresis from amumple, esaumple, < OP. tmam- 
pU*, example, also enmnnplr, example: see ex- 
ample, enmmplc, of which sample is a doublet.] 
If. Anything selected as a model for imita- 
tion; a]>Htteru; au example; an instance. 

A mmplc to the youngest, to the more mature 
A glass that feated them. Shak., ('ymboliue, L 1. 4S. 

Thus he coindiides : and ev’ry hardy knight 
His nample followed. Pair/ax. 

2. A part of anything taken at random out of a 
la^e quantity and presented for inspection or 
intended to be shown as evidence or the qual- 
ity of the whole ; a representative specimen : 
as, a sample of cloth, of wheat, of spirits, of 
wines, etc. Samples of textile fabrics are used exten- 
sively In retail ns well as wholesale business, and in the 
large cities there are Imsitiess houses most of whose deal- 
ings ore with out*of town ciistotnershy means of samples. 
Buoh samples are oblong, about twice as long as wide, 
and are generally stitohea or pinned into little packages 
like books. Hamples for wholesale trade are usually pasted 
or glued upon patteru-oards or pattern-books. See pattern’ 
eard^paUmi’b^. 

A Bomph is better than a desoriptlon. 

To John Jay (Oorreapondenoe, IL 419). 

Though alekly samples of the exnberant whole. 

Cmffper, Task, iv. 761. 

In nourtiditp everything is regarded as provisional and 
preliminary, and the amaUest sample of virtue or acooin- 

e llshment is taken to guarantee delightful stores which 
u broad leisure of mairisge will reveal. 

Georgs iSUoit, Middlemaroh, I xx. 

The quality of Oils shall he subjeottospeomo contracts 
as per samp^, and sluill be sold by gauge or weight. 

Sew tork IVoddes Emhanffs Jtsp&rt, 1888-6, p. 294. 

wfiyn. 1 iSlpseimsfi,^m|Js. See^jpedmen. 
iaiGplG (nam'pl), p. t ; pret. and pp. sampUf/l, 
npr. sampling, [< sample, n, Cf. example, <>.] 
If. To place side by side with something else 
closely similar, for the puzpose of comparison 
erilluttratiou. 
asA** 
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Toa being boGi so exeeUent, twere pity 
If Bttoh rare pteues should hot be oonferr'd 
And sampfscTtogether. 

Anything for a Quiet Life, il. 1. 
She would have had you to have sampled you 
With one within, that they are now a ieaehlug, 

And does pretend to your rank. 

B. Jmetm, Pevil Is an Ass, v 1. 

Lest this should be wholly attributed to Pilate’s cruelty, 
without due lospeut had of i^e omnipotent justice, ho 
[Christ] samples It with another - of ^bteen men mis- 
carrying by tius full of a tower. 

Bee. T. Adame, Works, II. 166. 

2 . To match; imitate: follow the pattern or 
method of. 

Shew me hut one hair of his head or beard. 

That I may sample It 

MiddleUm and Dekker, Roaring Oirl, iv. 2. 
Walla by chance wa« In a meadow by, 

Learning to mmpU earth's embroidery. 

• H' lirawm, Itritannia’s Pastorals, 11. 8. 

3. To select, or take at random, a sample or 
specimen of ; hence, to try or test by examin- 
ing or nslug a speeiincii or sample : as, to sample 
sugar or grain ; to samplr wine. 

Chaucer never shows any signs of effort, and It Is a 
main proof of his excellence that he c an bo so inadequate- 
ly sampled by detached passages 

LawtU, Study Windows, p. 281. 

It Is dlfilcult to compel the hydio( hloric acid maker t(» 
sample this watet in the ordlnar> way 

Spans' Enryc. Many/., I. 146. 

sample-card (aani'pl-kanl), «. Kamo as pat- 
tem-card, 1. 

sample-cutter (sam'pl-kut'^cr), n. Rotary 
shears in the form of a sharp-edged di.sk rolling 
on a table against a fixed edge. It cuts from a 
roll of cloth narrow strips to form sami>leB of 
the goods. 

sampler (sam'nl^ir), n, [< ME. saumpler, sum- 
plere, a sampler, by apneresis for ^'isnmpler, 
examplmr : see exampler and exemplar, of wnich 
samfier is a doublet. Cf. also samplary, exem- 
plary, 71.] If. An exemplar; a pattern. 

Hundry precedents and samplers of indiscretion and 
weakness. P^urd, Line of Life, Pref. 

2. A piece of embroidery, worst ed-work, or the 
like. Originally, such a piece of w»»rk done to tlx and 
retain a pattern considered of \uliu , or, in some eases, 
a large piee'O oi cloth or canvas upetii Hhiedi many pat- 
terns were worked side by side ; more recently, a similar 
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piece of needle'uoik inteneled merely to exhibit the skill 
of a beginner, and often framed and hnng up for show 
Samplers of this sort often included Itiblc texts, verses, 
and the like. 

Wo, Hennia, like two artlflGial gods, 

Have witli our needles created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

D,iii 2.206. 

In Nlloa deer rrystall shoe doth Iordan see; 

In klomphis. Salem ; and vn -warily 
Her hand (vnlddden) in her Sampler sets 
The King of luda’s Nome and Counterfets. 

Sylvester, ti. of Du Uartos's Weeks, ii., The Magniflcence. 
(\uuc. bring your sampler, and with art 
Draw in 't a wounded heart. 

fferrirk. The W^uunded Heait 
The best room 
. . . bookless, pictitroless 
Save the inevitable samyser hung 
Over the fireplace. 

Whittier, Among the Hills, ITel. 

3. One who samples; one who makes up and 
exhibits samples for the inspection of mer- 
chants, etc. 

The modem practice of baying and selling ore tlmmgh 
men known as public sampm is constantly growing in 
favor. Harper's May , , LXX V 1. 95<x 

If buyer falls to attend to the same [notice to attend to 
inipeouonl within a reasonable time, it shall be the duty 
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of any two members of the Ck)mmittee on T 4 inl, upon proof 
oi such notice and failure, without fees, to appoint a sunt- 
jpler to sample the liSrd for delivery on that notice, and 
nls Inspection shall bo final on that delivery. 

Mew York J*roduce Exchange Beport, 1888-9. p. 172. 

Bampl©-roOm(8ura'pl-roin), n. 1, Aroom where 
samples arc kept and shown. — 2. Aplueewlieic 
liquor is sold by (he glass ; a bar-room ; a grog- 
shop. [Vulgar euidiemism, U. H.] 

sample-seald (sam^pl-skal), a very accurate- 
ly balanced lever-scale, weighing correctly to 
ten-thousandths of a pound, it is used to weigh 
small proportional quantities of tuUcles, in order to dc 
termJiJo their weight in bulk. 

sample-spigot (Hain'pl.Hi)ig^o( ), n, A sinull fau- 
cet inserted through a <*uHk-ncad. 

sampling-tube (sam'pling-tub), w. A drop- 
tube, pipette, or liquor-tliief used for drawing 
out small quantities of liquor. Also called (d le- 
vin, thief-tubc, veUneht, or leme-tanter, 

Sampstean (samp-se'an), n. [< Gr. i.ap'^taun, 
Sampseeans, < Heb. shemesh, the sun.J One of 
au early school of Jewish Christians, often iden- 
tified with the Elcesaites. 

And in worshipping of the Bunne, whereof they were 
callcMl Sampsaans, or Suuncr, Biitunen, as Kpiphaiiius in- 
terpruteth that name. Purehae, Pilgrimsgo, p 148 

sampson-post (samp'spn-post ), ft. Kaiue as sam- 
son-post. 

sampsuchinet. n, [< D. sampsuektnus (< Gr. 
aaprlwxtwK), of marjoram, < sampmehum, samp- 
suchus, sampsueum (> 8jp. nampsucosssOF, samp- 
sue), < Gr. adyyfwxov, aaytlmfxtrv, aufiijwxoi, a for- 
eign name of marjoram.] Bweet marjoram. 

1 savour no eampsuchine in it 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2. 

Bamehoo, samsbu (sam'shb), n. [(*bin., lit. 
‘thrice fired or distilled’; < san, sam, three, + 
shno, fire, boil.] An ardent spirit resembling 
Batavia arrack, distilled by the Chinese from 
rice or from large millet. The name is also ap- 
plied ill China to all spirituous liquors, such as 
gin, whisky, and brandy. Kee rtce-inne. 

samSOU-post (sam' son-post), n. [So called in 
allusion to Samson tlic strong man, the cham- 
pion of the Hebrews (Judges xiv.-xvi.).] 1 . 
yaut.i (a) A notched stanchion used in the 
hold of a mvrehunt ship for fixing purchases 
or screws in stowing cargo, (b) A stanchion 
fixed between the decks of a man-of-war as 
an attachment for u purchase-block or leading- 
block. (c) In whaling, h heavy upright timber, 
flrmlv secured in the deck, and extending about 
two feet above it, to which the fiuke-chain or 
fluke-rope was formerly made fast when the 
whale was towed in to he cut. Most whale- 
men now make the rope fast to the bitts. C. 
M. Seammon, Marine Mammals, p. 1111. — 2. 
The upright i>oBt supporting the walking-beam 
in the rope-drilling aiquiratus used in the Penn- 
syhania oil-region, nee cut under oil-derricfc. 
Also written sampsoti-post. 

samurai (sam'ij-ri), and pi. [Jap.] The 
military class of Jax>an iluring the continuance 
of the feudal systcun there, iiieludmg both 
dainiios, or territorial nobles, and their vassals 
or military retainers, but more particularly the 
latter, or one of them; a niilitaiy retainer of a 
daimio; a two-sworded man, or two-sworded 
men collectively. The samurai were both the 
soldiers and the scholars of Japan. 

Bcluw tlio classes already mentioned were the great 
bulk of the samurai, the two-s^^oidwl military retainers, 
who were supported by their lords . They were iHick- 
less. Idle fellows, acknowledging no obeisance but to their 
loid P\ 0 Adams, Hist of Japan, I. 76 

Among all the privileges which the samvrai enjoyed 
over the common man, there was none that ho prised 
more highly than the nght, indeed tlu duty, of carrying a 
sword. . . . The samurai never went withdut his sword, 
and even a bo> going to school had one buckled on. 

J J. Bein, Japan, p. 327, 

SAmydft (sam'i-tijl), w. [NL. (Linna*us, 1753), 
< Gr, qtjybdti, supposed to be the birch-ti*oe,] A 
genus of shrubs, type of the order Samydaeese, 
belonging to the trine Casearteft, It is character- 
ised by a colored and bell-ahapcd calyx-tube bearing four 
to six uiuh|Uh 1 hibes, by the absence of iietals and stami- 
nodes, by its eight to thirteen moimdelpnous stamens and 
its free o^ary with very numerous ovuh« on three to five 
parietal iilaceiitie, the style single with a capitate stigma. 
The 2 species, nativi sof the est Indies, are shrubs bear- 
ing two-rankwi altenmto oblong loaves, which are covered 
w 1th pellucid dots The large white, rose-colored, orgreen- 
ish flowers are borne singly or few In the axils, and fdUowed 
by H hard loundish fruit with niimeroos angled aeeds ea»h 
with a fleshy aiil Bee clovfn’berry. 

Samydacesd (sam-i-dB'we-e), n. pi, [NL, (Lind- 
loy, 1845), < JSamyda + -<i6cj».j An ordor of 
polypet alous plants of tho series (*aly€iftorse and 
coliort Pamfiorttles. It Is charocterioed by similarity 
of the petals and the sepsis, or by their absence^ and by 
the usually undivided sQrle and stignis, a sessile one-celled 
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OTUT generally free from the calyx, oblong or angled teeds 
alwayi fewer than the ovules, with a hard and dark outer 
coat cuvercU by uthin and deiihy or tom aril, and oontatn- 
tng copious albumen. The stamena are in one or several 
rows. ntoiH) often numerons, frequently alternatie with 
stannnodHS, eqnidJstant or clustered opposite the petals, 
their slender fthiments either free or more or less united. 
The oi>der differs from the f^ossidorooeiB only in habit and 
the luck of a corona. It incluaos about 160 speoieu Im* 
longing to 25 genera, all tropical. They are smooth or 
hairy trees or shrubs, with alternate ana two>raiiked un- 
divided leaves, and inconspicuous flowers. The typical 
genus is JSamffda, 

SamydeSB (Ba^mid'e-d). n. pi. [NL. (Karl Fried- 
rich (Saortner, 180 y), < Samyda + -o/p.] Hame 
as Stttntffiaeese. 

aan (san), n, [Gr. odv.] Bee fia7npi and epise-- 

motty 2. 

aana (sa'nft), «. [Poruv. (?>.] A kind of Peru- 
vian tohaeco. Treaa. of Bot. 
aanability (san-a-bil'i-ti), w. [< satiabh^ + -ity 
(see -W/i/.v).] Buiiabio character or condit ion ; 
curableness; sanablenosH. Imp. IHH. 
sanable (san'a-bl). a. [s Bp. sattahk = Vg. 
mtiapel = It. "sanahiley < L. mnoMlis, euruble, 
remediable, < sanarcy cure, make houikI: see 
Banafron.1 Capable of being healed or cured; 
susceptible of remedy; curable. 

Those that are sanaUs or preservablo from this dread- 
ful sin of idolatry may find toe etttcacy of our antidote. 
Dr. n. More, Antidote against Idolatry, l*ref {Latham.) 

8 aiiabl 61 l 6 B 8 ( 8 an'a-bl-ne 8 ), n. Banability. Imp. 
Diet. 

aaiiap, n. Bame as savenape. 
sanatarinin, sanatary (san-a-ta'ri-um, san'a- 
ta-ri), n. Erroneous rorms of sanatonutny san- 
atory. 

Banationt (sa-na'shou), n. [= It. ttarutcione (> 
It. samre)y <’ E. a healing or curing, 

< sanarey heal, make sound, < sanus, sound, 
healthy: see mne^.] A healing or curing; 
cure. 

But the MruUion of this brain-sick malady is very dif- 
ficult Jirv. T. Adamt, Works, I 478. 

Consider well the metul>er, and, If you have no pixhaltle 
hope of eanathm, cut it oif iniickly. 

Wieeman, Surgery. (Latham.) 

sanative (san'a-tiv), (t. f = Pg. U. mtiafivOy < 
ML. sanaUvutt, serving to heal, < L, nanarcy pp. 
annntm. heal : see sotiaHtm.'] llaviiig tlie power 
to cure or heal ; healing; tending to ncal; sana- 
tory. 

It hath been noted by the ancients that wounds which 
are made with brass heal more easily than wounds niade 
with iron. 'I'lie cause is for that brass hath in it selfo a 
mneUitm vertue. Ba&m, hat, IHst, § 787. 

The doctor . . . declared him mucli better, which lie 
imputed to fliat mnative so^wriferous draught. 

FteltHtiff, .ioseph Andrews, L 18. 
Thine be such converse strong and mnoHw, 

A ladder for thy spirit to reasoeiid 
To health and joy and pure coutentedness. 

Wordnvorih. Prelude, xl. 

BKDiatiyeness (san'a-tiv-ues), n. Healing proi>- 
Orty or power. 

There is an obscure Village in this County, nearc St. 
Keot’s, called Haiie-weston, whose very name soundeth 
•omeming of miMtivenem therein. 

Fuller, Worthily fluntingdon, II. 98. (Davies.) 

Banatorial (Han-a-to'ri-al), a. [< sanatory + 
-«f.] Name as sanatort/! [Karo.] 
aaDatorimn (san-^td'n-um), n. [NL., also, er- 
roneously, (also sntiitariumf with ref. 
to L. sanitas, health); ncut. of LL. sanatorms, 
giving health: see sanatory.'] 1. A place to 
which jieopie go for the sake of health ; a local- 
ity to which people resort to mgaiii health ; also, 
a house, hotel, or medical institution in such a 
locality, designed to accommwlate invalids: 
Bpeoifically applied to military stations on the 
mountains or tablelands of tropical countries, 
with climates suited to the health of Euro- 
peans. 

Simla, a British mntUorium in the northwest nf India. 

Chambemfn Etusye. 

2. A hospital, itsually a jirivate hospital for 
the treatment of patients who are not l>eyond 
the hofs* of cure. 

Bftnatory (san^i-to-ri), a. It. sanatorio. < 
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p.) ImdiOy * blessed sack,’ fiaid to have 
en orig. a coat of sackcloth worn by peni- 
tents onlheir reconciHation to the ohuroh.] A 
garment worn by persons under trial by the 
Inquisition when brought into pubUo vi^w at 
an auto de fe either for recantation and sub- 
sequent pardon after penance, or for punish- 
ment by hanging, dogging, or burning alive. 
Some wiiteni describe It as a hat, othera aa a sort of oaa- 
sook or loose overgarment, and it is generally OMerted to 


Imve Imen decorated with red flames orgrot^ue figures 
> painted or ap(died in thin material. 


either i 


There are few who have fallen Into the Orlpes of the 
Inquisition do scape the B>aok, or the iSbn-^onfto, which 
is a strait yellow Coat withont Sleevei^ having the Pour- 
ti alt of the Devil painted up and down in black. 

HtnoeU, Letters, I. v. 42. 
What you tell us of knlghta-errant is all invention and 
lies; anil, If their histories must not lie bunii, at least 

a deserve to wear eai'h of them a SatAewUo, or some 
re whereby they may be known to be infamous. 

Jarvii, tr. of Don Quixote, II. vi. 

sanee-bellt (sans'bel), n. [Also saints* belly 
sanete-bvlly sauucing-beV yptop. Sanetus bell: so 
culled because orig. rung nt the Eanctus. See 
satnts* belly under ocl/i, n.] Same as Sanetus 
bell. See t*eh^. 

Bing out your eanee^hells. Fteteher, Mad Ix>ver, i 1. 
I thank Ood, I am neither so ]>rofanely uncharitable 
as to send him to the Bauce-belt, t» truss up his life witli a 
trice. G. Harvey, Pour letters, ilL 

sanebo^ (sang'kd), A musical instrument 
of the guitar class, used by negroes. The body 


LL. sanatoriusy^ giving health, < L. sanarcy pp. 
sanntiis, heal : see sanation. The word is often 
confused with sanitaryy q. v.] Conducive to 
health; healing; curing. ^gyn. See winitorp. 

Banbenito (sau-be-ne'td), n. [= F. sanebenit 
r= It. Honhenitoy < Sp. Pg. sambenitOy the sanbe- 
nifr^, HO called because the garment was of the 
same cut as that worn by the members of the 
order of Bt. Benedict; < Sp. San Benito, Ht. 
Benediel , founder of the order of Benedictines : 
see benedict y benedictinc. The word has also 
been explained, absurdly, as if intended for 


consists of a hollowed piece of wixkI with a long ueoi^ 
over which are atretoheu strings of vegetable flljor, which 
are tuned by means of sliding linga 

SancllO"^ (sang'kd), n. In the game of Baneho- 
Pedro, the nine of trudaps. 

Sancho-Pedro (sang'kd-peMro), n. A game 
of cards in which the Bancdio or D-spot of trumps 
counts 9, the Pedro or h-spot of trumps 6, aTul 
the knave and lO-spot (or game) tu trumps 
and the liighest and lowest trum^canls played 
(called high and low respectively) 1 each. In 
playing the value of the cards is the same as In whist. 
The person whose deal it is has the privilege of either 
Belling to the highest bidder the right to make the trump, 
or of refusing all bids ; in either case, the person who buys 
or the one who declines to sell must make at least as much 
as was bid or n^fused, or he is **Bet back " the iiiimlier of 
points so ottered or declined. The game is usually KM) 
points. 

Banctt, w. An obsolete variant of sainl'i. 
Hereenfrr not vile bigots, . . . 

Cursed snukes, dissembling vaflets, seeming fanets. 

Urqultart, tr. of Kalielais, i. 54. 

sanctanimity (sungk-tf^nirn'i-ti), n. [< L. 
sanetusy holy, + ««img#,”the mind. Of. longa- 
nimity y magnanimity y etc.] Holiness of miiid. 

A hath, or a thou, delivered with conventional unctiim, 
now well nigh inspires a sensation of solemnity In its 
hrarer, aud a persuasion of the mnetanimity of its ut- 
terer. F. Hail, Mod. Eng., i>. 17. 

sancte-bellf (sangk'te-bel), w. [Ooiruption of 
tSa net ns bell.] Home tkB Sanetus hell. Hoe hr//*, 

sanctificate (sangk^ti-h-kat), v. t . ; jiret. and p)>. 
sanvlifieatedy ypr. sancUJicating. [< LL. saneti- 
fieaUtSy pji. of sanetifearey sanctify: hco sancti- 
fy.] To sanctify. [Rare.] 

Wherefore likewise doth Baf iit Peter ascribe our election 
to the Father iiredestfnating, to the Bon propitiating, to 
the Holy Ghost sancH/loaHng. Barrow, Works, 11. xxxlv. 

Banctificatet, a. [ME., < LL. sanctijicatusy pp. : 
see the verb,] Banctifted; holy. 

O Ioseph, eanctijlcate is thy fyrst foundation, 

Thy parentycle may be praysed of vs all. 

Joeeph of Arimathie (E. E. T. B.X p. 50. 

Banctifleation (sangk^ti-fl-ka'shpn), n. [< LL. 
sanctificaHo{n-)y a sanctification,’ < sancUficariy 
pp. sancUJicatuSy sanctify: see sanctify.] 1. 
Tneact of sanctifying or making holy ; in theol.y 
the act of God’s grace by whien the affections 
are purified and the soul is cleansed from 
sin and consecrated to God. In Protestant theol- 
ogy, regeneration, or the awakening of spiritual life in the 
heart, is regarded as an instantaneous act; while sanctlfl- 
t life, is generally r^ard- 
work, never completed in 

-- perfect sanctifioation, sometimes 

also called the doctrine of holinen, held by a compara- 
tively small number, is the doctrine that men may be and 
sometimes ore perfected in holiness In the present life, 
and wholly; unreservedly, and undeViatingly consecrated 
to do the divine will, so that they are freM from all sin, 
though not from all mistakes or errors In judgment 
Ood hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
through tarWtifieaUan of the Bpirit and belief of the truth. 

2 Thes.fi. IS. 

2. The state of beiug sanctified, purified, or 
made holy; conformi^ of the heart and life to 
the will of God. — 8. Consecration. * 

The bishop kneels before the cross, and devoutly adores 
and kisses it : after this follows s long prayer for the sane- 
UJlMdion at that new sign of the eroM. BMUingfUsL 


iaiieltflBd (sang^k'tl-fidi), p, a, (X aanet{fif 4* 
Made holy,^ eonsecrotedi set »part 
for sacred services; hence, affecting holiness; 
sanctimonious: as, a saneUfied whine. 

Be finds no ohanmter so sanetiM that has not its fall- 
ings. (BMmM, dtlaeo of the Worl^ Ixvit 

Baactifiedly (fiangk-ti«fi''ed-li), adn. Bancti- 
moniously. 

He never looks upon us but with a sigh, . . . tho’ we 
simper never so Mmdifedly, 

Ifrome, Jovial (Vew, It. (Works, ed. Pearson, ni. 871). 

sanctiller (sangk'ti-fi-6r), n. One who sancti- 
fies or makes holy; specifically [cop.], in theoLy 
the Holy Spirit. 

sanctify (sangk'ti-fl), V. t. ; jmt. andpp. sani/^ 
tifiedy ppr. sanctifying [< ME. sanctmeny < OF. 
sancUjierf saintefery F. sanctifier ss It. mncHJi- 
eaty saneUfiar sa Bp. Pg. sanHfiear ss It. sanUfi- 
earsy < LL. sanetificare, make holy, sanctify, < 
L. sanotuBy holy, 4 -fiearcy < facercy make: see 
saints and -/]/.]• 1. To make holy or clean, 
either ceremoniallv or morally and spiritual- 
ly; purify or free horn sin. 

Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for it; 
that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing at 
water by the word. Eph. v. iU. 

Wherefore Jesus also, that ho might sanctify the people 
with his own blood, suffered without the gate. 

, . Heb. xUl. 12. 

2. To consecrate; set apart from a common to 
a sacred use ; hallow or render sacred ; invest 
with a sacred or elevateil character: said of 
things or persons. 

Oo<l blessed the seventh day, and santdijisd it 

Gen. il 8. 

Whether is greater, the gold or the temple tliat sanetL 
/r<A tho gold? Mat. xxlii. 17. 

Bay ye of him, whom the Father hath san^ified, and 
sent into the world, Thou blaspheinost ; because 1 said, 1 
am the Bon of UodY Jolm x. 36. 

A deep religious sentiment sanetMrd tho thirst for lib- 
erty. Emerson, Hist Discourse at Concord. 

8. To make efficient as ft moans of holiness ; 
renilor productive of spiritual blessing. 

Those judgments God hath been pleased to send upon 
me are so much tho more ^elc^nne, ns a means w'hich his 
mercy hath sanetified so to mo as to make mo repent of 
that unjust act. Eikon liasUiks. 

The church is nourished niul fed by the power of (brist's 
life, and sanctified, that is, perfected in her unity with 
him, by his truth. BihlMheea Sacra, Xtlll. 406. 

4. To make free from guilt; give a religious 
or a legal sanction to. 

That ludy man. aniarud at what he saw, 

Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law. 

Jtryden, Big. and Guls., 1. 164. 

6. To keep pure ; render inviolable. 

Truth guards tho poet, mntfiijies the line. 

Pope, Epil. to Satires, li. 246. 

6. To celebrate or confess as holy. 

Sanctify the Lord of boats himself, and let him be your 
fear, ana let him be your (Ireail. Isa. viif. 18. 

^Byn. To hallow. 

sanctifyingly (sangk'ti-n-ing-U), adr. In a 
manner or degree tending to sanctify or make 
holy. 

sasctiloqnent (sangk-tiPo-kwent), a. [< L. 
sanctusy holy, 4 loqmn{i-)s, ppr. of loqui. 
speak, (^f. Ljj. sanetiloquusy speaking holify.j 
Discoursing on heavenly things. [Rare.] Imp, 
Diet. 

Banetimonialf (sangk-ti-md'ni-al), a, {;< LL. 
sanetimoniaUSy holy, pious, < L. sanemHoniay 
holiness: see sancthnony,] Bame as sanetimo- 
nious, 

BancUmoilloilB (sangk-ti-mo'ni-us), a, [< ML. 
*sanetimonio»uSy < L. sanetimonUiy holiness: see 
sanctimony.] If. Possessing sanctity; sacred; 
holy; saintly; religious. 

Sanetimmious ceremonies . . « 

With full and holy lite. Shak., Tempest^ Iv. 1. 16. 
Sanetinuanious custoiues, which of olde 
Raue by grave oouusels to a godlie end . . . 

Been insutut^. Times' Whistle (B. E. T. S.X P- HX 

2. Making a show of sanctity; affecting the 
appearance of sanctity. 

The sanetimeniaus pirate that went to sea with the ten 
commandments. Shak.y H. for M.« I. 2. 7. 

Sanctimonious avarice. MiUon. 

At tills Walter paused, and after twice applying to the 
hell, a footman of a peouliarly grave and sanctimonious 
appearance opened the door. Bultocr, Eugene Aram, li. 7. 

BanetimoniouBly (sangk-tl-md'ni-us-ll), adc. 
If. Sacredly; reli^ousty. 

You know, dear lady, 

luce yon were mine, how truly I have lovu yen, 
low sanstisnonitomly obaerv'd your honour. 

ElifrW.SeaVeyafa^iL 



d. In a lanetimoniouB or affectedly sacred 
manner* 

(saxigk*ti-md'ni-UB*ne8), n. 
Banotimoniottft character or condition. 
MuaotixilO&y (eangk^ti-in^^ni)^ n. [< OF. ranc- 
Hmonie sa Bp. Pg. It. smtimonia, < L. 
mmki, holiness, sacredness, Yirtuotisness, < 
MnctuBj holy, 4* sufilx -mmia : see saint^ and 
•mony.1 It, Piety; devoutness; scrupulous 
austerity; sanctity. 

It osme into my Mind that, to arrive at ttnlvertal Koll- 
neaa all at once, I would take a Journey to the holy Land, 
and no would return Home with a Bacfc>Lc>ad of Saneti- 
many, N. BtMey, tr. of CoUoqulea of Eraamua, 1. 858. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage; . . . which holy under- 
taking, with moat austere taneUnwny, she accotnpllahed, 
Shak., AU’a Well, fv. & 59. 

Cardinal Oarolua Borremwus . . . (waa] greatly rever* 
enoed in hit time for the purity ^ aamtimonu of nla life. 

Coryat, Crudities, L Il7. 
8. The external appearance of dovoutness; 
labored show of goodness; affected or hypo- 
critical devoutnesB. 

Banction (sangk'sfaon), n. [< OF. (and F.) 
mncHon ss Bp. saneion =$ Pg, sane^ffo as It. 
sansiowif < L. mnctio(n~)f the act of ordaining 
or decreeing as sacred or inviolable, a decree, 
ordinance, sanction, < saitctrc. pp. aanctm^ ren- 
der saoroa: see naint^J] 1. The act of making 
sacred; the act of rendering authoritative as 
law; the act of decreeing or ratifying; the act 
of making binding, an by an oath. 

inu every man hla bowl. There cannot he 
A fitter drink to make this mneHon in. 

Here I begin the sacrament to all. 

B. /ovMon, Catiline, i. 1. 

Wanting mndim and authority, it is only yet a private 
work. T. Baker ^ Ou Leaning. 

If they were no laws to them, nor decreed aud made 
sacred by sanc/tr/n, promulgation, and appendant penal- 
ties, they could not so oblige them as to oeconio the rule 
of virtue or vice. 

Jer. Taylitr, Works (e4l. ISS.'i), Prof., I. 9. 
8. A decree ; an ordinance ; a law : as, the prag- 
matic sanction. 

Love's power, we see, 

Is Nature's mneiion, and her first dee^. 

Vryden, Pal. and Arc., I. 880. 

3. The conferring of authority upon an opinion, 

S raetiee, or sentiment; confirmation or support 
erived from public approval, from exalted tes- 
timonv, or from the countenance of a person 
or body commanding respect. 

The strictest professors of reason have added the tane- 
Uon of their testlmuny. Watt$. 

Religion gave her tancHon to that intense and unquench- 
able animosity. Macaulay, Hist F.ng., vii. 

Gown and Hword 

And Law their threefold $ane(ion gave. 

WhiUirr, Astrioa at the Capitol. 

4. A provision of a law wliich enforces obe- 
dience by the enactment of rewanis or penal- 
ties, called respectively remuHcratory ana puni- 
tive sanctions; hence, in utilitHrian ethics, the 
knowledge of the pleiisurablo or painful conse- 
quences of ail act, as making it moral or im- 
moral. 

By the laws of men, enacted by civil power, gratitude 
is not enforced : that is, not enjoined by the mncUon of 

n alties to be inflicted upon the person that shall not be 
ltd grateful. South, 

A Sanction then is a source of obligatory powers or mo- 
tives : that is, of pains and pleasures ; which, according 
as they are connected with such or such modes of conduct, 
operate, and are indeed Uie only things which can oper- 
ate. as motives. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, Hi 2, note. 
The fear of death is generally considered os one of the 
strongest of onr feelings. It Is the most formidable none- 
tfen which legislaiors have been able to devise. 

Maeatday, Mill on Government 
The Internal mneUon of duty, whatever our standard of 
duty may be. Is one and the same — a feeling In our own 
mind, a pain, more or less intense, attendant on a viola- 
tion of duty. J.S. Mill, l>tflitarianisni. 

The oonsequenoea which an action done here may have 
in the unseen world are the aanoMnm attached to It 

Madgeon, Phil, of Reflection, III. xi. 1 6. 
Isfemkl Sfluotloil, the knowledge of a tact in the ex- 
ternal world which will reeutt from an act either alwa^ 
or in the long run, and so produce pleasure or pain, as an 
inducement, to do or refrain from that sort of aot— In- 
tsniRl SflJMtUm, (he knowledge of mental reflection 
upon an aet, pioduotive of pleasure or pain, ea an induce- 
ment to do or retralu from that sort of act.— Legsl saao- 
‘ ‘ , the knowledge that a penalty will probAly be in- 

.d by a court for an act, as an mdoeement to refrain 

from that act— iloral saaettdlL according to Bentham, 
the knowledges how one's nt^bors will take a given 
■ot as a motive Is doing or not doing it Less strict 
utltltarianf. as Mill, admit an internal sanction as moral. 
Von-tttiiltarlan mondlste often use the phrase moral Mruv 
Mon, hut irith no determinate slgntfloattoii. Thua the 
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This makes mncUon in this phrase mean not a reward or 
punishment, but an attestation. On the other hand, the 
evolutionist Stephen (Sdence of BthicaX. 1. 2) says: ^'Ac- 
cording to my argument, the primary and direct Inci- 
dence. if 1 may say so, of moraf rnnetiona is upon the social 
organism, whilst the Individual is only indirectly and 
secondarily afiected." That is to say, races in which cs> 
tain instincts are weak are unfitted to cope with other 
races, and go under ; so that a mural aanetion is a remote 
conseciuenue of a line of behavior tendixm by natural se- 
leotion to reinforce certain Instinota.— Fhyslcal aanc- 
tlOlL the knowledge that pleasure or pain will generally 
result from a given line of oonduot by the operation of 
causes purely natural. - PoUtlOSl ssactloa, the hope of 
favor or fear of boatUity on the part of a government 
aa the consequence of, and thus a motive for or against 
certain conduct —Popular sanetton, the knowledge that 
the pmple, in their private and individual capacity, will 
regfm with favor or disfavor a person who acts in a given 
way. as a motive for or against such action. Bentham re- 
garas this as the same as moral Mturtiem.— PrtginaliiO 
ggpCtiOlL flee prapmotic.— Psyohologlosi sa&Otl^ 
the knowledge that certain conduct if found out, will a/m 
upon a certain mind or certain minds tx> canse those per- 
sons to confer pleasure or inflict pain upon the person who 
pursues such conduct, this knowledge being considered 
as a motive for or against that conduct.— PunitlTS SRBO- 
tto&, the attachment of a penalty to a legal offense.— 
BrdUfloas sancUotl. the hulfet that God attaches rewards 
and punishments to his laws oh a motive for obeying him. 
— 'BsmunsratOiy sancMtm, the promiKC, as by a govern- 
ment, of a rewarxi as an incitement lu attempt a certain 
performance. Social sanction. Hamc os jtopular tnne- 
turn. aBgyji, 1 and 8. Authorization, countenance, support, 
warrant. 

sanction (8angk'Hhi>n), v, L [< sanction, m.] 1. 
To give authoritative periiuasion or approval 
to; ratify; confirm; invest with validity or 
authority. 

They entered into a covenant uatirHoned by all the so- 
lemnities of religion usual ou these tn'casions. 

tremiU, Ferd and Isa., i. 8. 


sanctnafF 

smtwary, seyntwariOf < OF. saintuairefSantuairef 
saintuaiHo^ F. sanctnaire ss Pr. sanduari t= Bp. 
Pg. It. santuario, < IxL. snnetuarimn, a sacred 
place, a shrine, a i»rivate cabinet, ML. also 
temple, ehureh, churchyard, cemetery, right 
of asylum, < L. sanctnSy holy, sacred : see saints .] 
1 . A sacred or consecrated place ; a holy spot ; 
a place in which sacrotl things are kept. 

Proverbs, like the sacred books nf each nation, are the 
mnetuary of the iniultious. Etnermn, l 'ompensation. 
flpecllleally— (a) In Sarip., the temple at Jerusalem, j 
the most retired part of It. called the holy c 


If Spinoza and Hobbes were accused of Atheism, each of 
them mneUoned his speculations by the sucred name of 
theology. Leslie Stephen, Kiig. Thought, i. $ 21. 

2. To give countenance or support to ; ai>prove. 

To eanction Vlc^ and hunt Beooruhi down. 

Byron, Fug. thirds atid .Scotch Bcvieweri^ 1. 81 .S. 

Even Pinto, in his imaginary I'cpublic, the t topni of his 
beautiful genius, aanetione slavery. 

Stimtier, Orations, I. 218. 

BsROtiO&lXLg right, flee rvjkt, 4. Allow, Vertnit, 

etc. See allowt. 

Saxictioiiable (Hangk'Hhoii-a-bl ), a, [< snnefton 
•f •abfc,] Worthy of saindiou, or of approba- 
tion or approval. 

BRUCMoxiary (sangk'shon-a-ri), a. [< sanction 
+ -ary.'] Kelating to‘*or‘ implying sanction; 
giving sanction, hnp. Diet. • 

sanctitude (sangk'ti-tud), «. [< L. sanctitudo, 
sacredness, < sanctns, holy: see w/nchYy.] 1. 

UoliucHs; sacrednesH; saiictity. 

In tbclr looks divine 

The imago of their glorious Makci shone, 

Tnitli, wisxloni, eanetitmU sever*' and pure. 

MtWm, V. L., Iv. 298 

2. Sanctimony; affected sanctity. 

His manners ill corresponded with the austerity and 
MnUilude of his style. 

Landor, Asiuius J’ullio and Liclnios Calvo.s, il. 

sanctity (Hangk'ti-ti), w.; pi. .sanctities (-tiz). 

t < OF. sainctetCy alao ftaintccd, santiiCy saintec, 

\ saintctc = Pr. sancfitat, sanctetat = Bp. san- 
Udad ss Pg. sautidadc =: It. santitd, < L. sane- 
titait-)s, holineas, sacrodiioHs, < sanctns, holy, 
sacred: seoanml^.J 1. Holiness; saintliness; 
godliness. 

Purltanes ... by whoso apparent shew 
(Hmoetitj/ di»c greatest evils grow. 

Timee’ Whiatle (E. E. T. H.), p. 141. 

Then heaven and earth renew'd shall be made pure 
To aancMy, that sliall lecelve no stain. 

Mffeon, P. L., X. <W9. 

2. Sacred or Indlowed character; hence, sa- 
creduess; solemnity; inviolability. 

His affirmations have the mnetity of an oath. 

Liimd, Iniperfoot sympathies. 

We have grown (|idte accustomed now-a-days to the in- 
vasion of what used t«> Im called the imnetity of private 
life. J>. €. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xiil. 

3. A saint or holy being; a holy object of any 
kind. [Rare.] 

Almut him all the mnCBHet of heaven 
Stood thick as stars. MUton, P, !<., iU. 00. 

I murmur'd, as 1 camo along, 

Of ouiiifort clasp'd in truth reveal'd : 

And loiter'd in the Master's field, 

And darken’d eanctUics with song. 

Tennymn, In Meniorlam, xxxvlt. 

Odor of sanctity, flee odor. «B3m. 1. Saintlinem, 
etc. (see religiim), purity, goodness.— 3. Inviolability. 
sanctuariBe (sangk^lu-a-ris), r. t [< sanctuary 
+ -izc.] To shelter by means of a sanctuary 
or sacred privileges, f Bare.] 

No place, Indeed, should murder mmehtorise. 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 7. 128, 

ganctnary (saugk'l^-S-ri), n.; pi. sanctuaries 
(-rix)* [< ME. sanctuary, seintuarie, seyntuarie, the iwivllege'of eanetuary. 


ticularly the most retired part of ft. called the holy of ho- 
liee. in which was kept the atk of the covenant, and into 
which no person was permitted to enter except the high 
priest, and that only once a year to intercede for the peo- 
ple. The same name was given to the corresponding part 
of the tabernacle hi the wildoniess (Ex. xxv. 8), (6) A house 
consecrated to the worship of God ; a church. 

And 1 saw crowds in coliinm’d mtnet^tariee. 

Tennymn, Fair Women. 
(e) The colla or moat sacred part of an Egyptian, Greek, 
or Roman temple, (d) In elamoal antig., a sacred place, 
a locality, wheUier inclueed or not, hut generally inclosed, 
consecrated to somedivinity or groupof divinities, often a 
grove, sometimes an inclosure of nolablo size aud imiair- 
lance, containing shrines, temples, a theater, arrange- 
ments for gymnastic contestis places of shelter for suppli- 
ants or for«the sick, etc. : as, the mnetuary of jEsoulapius 
at Epidaurns. 

The stele was to be set up In a sanefuavy, which, it seems 
probable^ was that of Paridion on the Acropolis. 

Harrimm and VerraU, Ancient Athens, p. xevil. 
(a) The part of a church where the chief altar stands; the 
chancel ; the presbytery, flee out under reredca. 

The original arcade piers of the choir and eanettutry [the 
semicircular part of the choir, in the Abbey of flt. Denis] 
do not exist. C. II. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 87. 
(/t) A portable shrine containing relics. 

Than the kyngc made be brought the hlest aeintewariet 
that he hadde, and the besto rellkea, and ther-on they 
dide swero. Merlin (JR. £. T. S.), 1. 75. 

(pt) A ohprohyard. 

Also wyth-ynne chyrcho & mytdwary 
Do rygt ihuH as I the say, 

Songe and cry and suche faro, 

For to stynte Uiow schnlt not spare. 

Myre, Instructions for Parish I'riests (E. B. T. fl.), 1. 880. 

Seynlwary, chnrc'hyord. The name of sanptnary is now 
given to that part of the choir or chancel of a church where 
the altar stands. In niediu'val documents belonging to 
this country, Sani'tuurium and its otiuivalenis In En^ish 
almost always mean cliunihyard. 

Note In Jfyrc's Jnetrvctionefor Pariah Prieete (E. E. T. S.X 

ip. 75. 

2. A place of refuge or protection; a aacred 
asylum ; specifically, a church or other sacred 
place to which is attached (ho privilege of af- 
fording protection from arrdst and the ordinary 
operation of the law to criminals, debtors, etc., 
taking refugo within its precincts. From the 
time or Gonstantine downwanl certain churches have been 
set apart in many Catholic coutitries to be an asylum for 
fugitives from the hands of iustfee. In England, particu- 
larly down to the Reformation, any person who had taken 
refuge In such a sanctuary was sexuired against punishment 
— except when charged with treason or sacrilege ~ If wit li - 
in the space of forty days he gave signs of repentance, and 
subjected himself to banishment. By the act 21 James I., 
c. xxviii., the privilege of sanetuary for erime waa finally 
abolished. Various sanctuaries for debtors, however, con- 
tinued to exist ill and atmut London tilt 1097, when they 
too were sboUahed. In fieotlaiid the abbov of Bolyniod 
House and its precincts still retain the privilege of giving 
sanctuary to delibus, and one who retires thither is pro- 
tected for twenty -four hours; but to enjoy protection 
longer the person must enter his name in the lKN)k8 kept 
by the baillo of the abbey. Since the abolition of impris- 
onment for debt this sanctuary Is no longer used. 

That Cyteo was also Sacenlotalle— that Is to seyno, aeyn 
tuarie — of the Tribe of Jnda. Mandeville, Travels, p. 0€k 

Thescholchouse should be counted a mnetuarie against 
feare. Amham, The Scholeuiastcr, p. 49. 

Your son is slain, Thoodoret, noble Theodoret! 

Here in my arms, too weak a mnetuary 
'Gainst treachery and murder ! 

Beau, and PL, Thierry and Tlieodoret, lit 2, 
Let 's think this prison holy mnetuary. 

To keep ua from corruption of worse men. 

Pletehcriand another\ Two Noble Kinsmen, li. 3. 

Whltofrlars, adjacent to the Temple, ihon well known 
by the cant name of Alsatin, had at this time, and for 
nearly a century afterwards, the privilege of a mnetuary, 
unless against the writ of the Ixtrd Chief Justice. . , . 
The place aboundinl with desperadoes of every descrip- 
tion — Iwnkrupt citizens, ruined gamesters, Irredlaimalue 
I^lgals. Seott, Fortuiies of Nigel, nvi 

3. Refugo; shelter; protection; specifically, 
the immunity from the ordinary operations of 
law afforded by tho sacred character of a place, 
or by a speoially privileged church, abbey, etc. 

Tho ("hapell and Refectory [wercl full of thego^ of 
such poor pxiople as at the approch of the Army had fled 
with them thither for mftctuaiv. 

Evelyn, Diaiy, AUf. 7, 1641. 

At this Time, upon News of the Earl of Wanriek's Ap- 
proach, Queen Elizabeth forsaketh the Tower, Stid aeoretly 
takes Sat^nary at Westminster. 

Baker, Ohronleles, p. 209. 
These law% whoever made them, bestowed on te mples 

Jrawis, 



Bfttictiuury 

The admirable works of pointing wore mode tael for 
the tire , but fiome ruliques of it took mnehuurit under 
ground, And escaped the cutumou destiny. 

Dtyden, tr. of Dulresiioy's Art of Pointing. 
() peaceful Bisterhood, 

Keceive, and yield me mnetuaiyp nor osk 
Her name to wtiom ye yield It. 

Tennynm, Guinevere. 
isthmlaiL suiotuaxT. Ree rffthmUoi. 

Sanctnaryt (Mangk'tu-H-ri), v. t, [< mnctuary^ 
;i.] To ]>lace in sait»ty as in a sanctuary; be- 
stow safely. 

Securely flight, thy purse is soneluaryU 

And in this place shall bom! the proudest thlefe. 

Hntwood, Four Prentlses of London (Works, II. 189>. 

Banctum (sangkHum), n. [Hbort for mnctum 
ganctornnif holy of holies: mnctum^ neut.of 1*. 
mnctitSf pp. of ganeirey consecrate, make holy; 
ganHorum, gen. pi. of sanctum: see A 

sacred place ; a private retreat or room : as, an 
editor’s sanctum. 

1 had no need to make any change; I should not be 
called upon to quit my tanetum of the sohooLrooru for 
a sanctfon It was now become to me ~a very pleasant ref« 
nge in time of trouble. Chariotte Brattitt, Jane Eyre, xviL 
Sanctnin SanotorilllL (a) **The holy of holies" the 
innermost or h<diest place of the Jewish taberimtle or 
temple. See Ao{p. (6) Any specially privateplac-e oi re- 
treai^ not to be entered except by special permissioii or 
favor. 

His house is deftlcsl by the uiisHvory visits of a troop of 
pup dogs, who even sometimes carry tlioir loathsome rav- 
ages into the Muetum mtietorunh the mi lor ! 

Irvinij, Kulckuibocker, p. ID?. 

SanctllS (sangk'tus), V. [Ho called from the 
first word in the L. version; < L. mnetuSy pp. 
of sancircy make holy, conRO<*rate: soe 


1. In Hturfftesy the ascription Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts, . . m which the eucha- 
ristic preface culminates, and which leads up to 
the can on or prayer of consecration. The Sanctus 
exists and oo<‘uple8 this place in all iituigles. It is proba- 
bly of primitive origin, and was already, as It still is. used 
in the Jewish litoigy (being taken from Isa. vl. 2, 3 . com- 
pare Bev. iv. b\ Uie follovdog ** Hosanna ” (Psalm cxvlIL 
26, **Save now ) also further marking the connection. 
A similar asciiptlon occurs In the Te Deuiu. Other names 
for the Hanotus aru the Termrutu* (and, improperlv , the 
Trinai/itmX and the Seraphic or Triwmphat Hymn {Eptni^ 
cfon). Ree Bmedithuty jn^oee. 

2. A musical setting of the above ascription or 
hymn.— .Blank Baaotnst. aiwofane or burlesque hymn, 
pmormed with loud and alsoordaiit imlses, huiice, any 
confused, tumultuous uproai*. Also JBiack iSVintmr, <S’anto«, 
Saniti* 

At the entrie we heare a confused noise, like a Uaeke 
unetw, or a house liaunted with spirits, such hollowing, 
shouting, dannelug, and cUnklug of pots. 

Jtowicyy Rearcli for Money. 
Like Bulls these bellow, those like Asses bray ; 

Some barke like bnn-dogs, some like horses ney; 

Some howl like Wolues, others like Furies yell , 

Scarce that black*, Santue cH>uld be match’d in hell 

Heywooii, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 57C. 
Let’s sing him a black cantie; then let's all howl 
In our own beastly voices. Fletcher, Mad Li)vei, iv. 1. 

Sometimes they whoop, sometimes their Stygian cries 

Bend their blaek eatOoe to the blushing skies, 

QwxfUs, Emhleins, I x. 30. 

Baaetiu beUL Ree bem. 

(sand), n, [< ME. sand, sand, < AB. sand 
as 08, sand s=r OPrieH. sond = MD. sand, 1>. sattd 
SB MLG. santy LG. sand = OHG. MHG. aant, G. 
sand Bs Icel. sandr s= Sw. Dan. sand (Goth, not 
rcHsordod), sand ; cf. < MIG. MIIG. sampt, 

G. dial, (mv.) sampy sand ; the Teut. base being 
appar. orig. 8amd‘, prob. = Gr. apatiogy ijihpadoc,, 
sand; cf. E. dial, sanufy gritty, sandy, and L. 
sabulum (for ^samulum ?), sand, gravel.] 1. 
Water-worn detritus, finer than that to wliich 
the name gravel would ordinarily be applied : 
but the line between sand and gravel cannot 
be distinctly drawn, and they fre(|ueiitly occur 
interiuingled. Sand consists usually of the debris of 
crystalline rocks, and quaKs very commonly predomi- 
nates in It, since this mineral is very lltUe liable Id chemical 
change or decomposition. In regions of exclusively cal- 
careous rocks there is rarely any considerable amount of 
what can be proiierly called eand. finely comminuted cal- 
careous materials being extremely liable to become re- 
consolidated Sand occurs in every stage of wear, fimn 
that in which the particlea have sharp edges, showing 
that they have lieen derived frwn the recent breaking up 
of granitic and oUier silieious rocks, to that in which the 
fragments are thoroughly rounded, showing that they 
have been rubbed against one another during a great 
leiifrth of time. Sand, when consolidated by pressute or 
held together by some cement, becomes sandstone; and a 
large part of the material forming the aeries of stratified 
rocks is sandstone. 

The counter, shelves, and floor had all been scoured, 
and the latter was overstrewn with* fresh blue mnd. 

Httwthame, Reven Gables, ii 
2. A triK't or rngion eompogt^cl priucipally <»f 
«aiul, liko the tieseTta of Arabia; op a tract of 
sand expoKcd by the ebb of the tide : as, the 
Libyan Sandn ; tlie Solway snnth. 

Even as men wrecked upon a simef. that look to be 
waMied off the next tide. 8hak., lien. V., iv. 1. 100. 
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iilet long, two ] 

plaees, a mere itotuf, yet full ofTresb water in ponde. 

Winihrep, Hist. Hew BagfindTl m 

3. Any mass of small hard partieles : as, the 
sand oi an hour-glass ; sand used in blotting.-** 

4 . In foundingy a mixture of sand, clay, and 
other materials used in making molds for east- 
ing metals, it is dlstingaished according to different 
qualities, etc., and is therefore known by spsoifle names: 
as, oore-M/ui, green Mnd, old M»d; etc. 

6. Baudstoiie: so used in the Pennsylvania pe- 
troleum region, wliere the various Mds of pe- 
troliferous saiulstone are called oil-sandSy and 
designated as first, second, third, etc., in the 
order in wliich they are strack in the boringi. 
Similarly,the gas-bearing sandstones are called 
(ptssanils, — 0. pL The moments, minutes, or 
small portions or time; lifetime; allot ted period 
of life : in allusion to the sand in the hour-glass 
used for measuring time. 

Now our mnde are almost run. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 2. L 

7. Force of character; stamina; grit; endur- 
ance; pluck. [Colloq., IT. S.] 

I become head superintendctit, and had a couple of 
thousand men under me. Well, a man like that is a man 
that has got plenty of eatui — that goes without sayiim. 

Tm Century, XXxlJL 74. 
BaffShqt sand. Same as Bagehat bed* (which see, under 
betii).— Blue sand. See Brain sand. Sec6ni4»t- 
sand. — Burned send, in mtdding, stmd which has been 
heated sufficiently to destroy the tenacity given by the 
clayey ingredient. It is aumetimes used for partings. — 
Dry sand, in founding, a oombinatiou of sana and loam 
used in making molds to be dried in an oven.— Green 
aaad. in founding, fresh, unused, or unbaked sand suit* 
able for molding.— Hastings sand, in gedl., one of tlie 
■ubdtviaions of the Wealden, a very distinct and peonliar 
assemblage of strata ooverlng a Urge area in the southern 
counties of England. Ree HVofehm.— New sand. Ree 
new, —Old aaua, iti founding, sand which has been used 
for the molds of oasUnga, and which lias become, under the 
action of heat, friable and moie porous, and is therefore 
used for lUliug the flaaka over the facing sand, as it affords 
ready escape for gases.— Bope of sand. See 
Bandblai^ Ree Mnd-Ma«(.—Sha]V sand, sand.tho par- 
ticles of which present sharp cry stalUne fra^ure, not worn 
smooth by attrition. 

saildT (saud), t;. t l^sandh tr.] 1. To sprin- 
kle with gaud; specifically, to jiowdcr with 
sand, as a freshly painted surfat50 in order to 
make it resemble stone, or fresli writing to 
keep it from blotting. — 2. To add sand to: as, 
to sand sugttr.— -8, To drivt' upon a sand-bank. 

Travellers and seamen, when they have been eanded or 
dashed on a rtick, lor ever after fear not tliat mischance 
only, hut all such dangers wbatsoc'ver 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 148. 

sand^, n. [ME., also sondcy from AB. sandy 
sandy a sending, message, mission, an embassy, 
also a dish of food, a mess, lit. ^a thing sent.’ < 
srndan sand), send: see send. Cf. smtdes- 
maa.] A message; amission; an embassy. 

Firste he salde he achuldo doune sende 
His mintie, that we aohuld nost bo like. 

Ills holy gmste on vs to leiulo. 

York Plage, p. 466. 

sandaD (san'dal), n. [Early mod. E. also snn- 
dally sandalcy sendal, sendail; < ME. ^ sandal r, 
sandahe s= D. sandaal =s G. saiulalt =s Bw. Dan. 
sandaly < OP. sandalc, cendalc, F, sandalc ss 
Bp. Pg. sandaha sr It. sandala, < ML. sanda^ 
lum, L, sandahum, < Gr. oavdd/Uor, dim. of erav- 
6a?MVy iEolie oiipiia?jWy a sandal; prob. < Pers. 
sandaly a sandal, slijmer.] 1. A kind of shoe, 
consisting of a sole fastened to the foot , gen- 
erally by means of straps crossed over and 
passed around the ankle. Originally sandals were 
made of leather, but they afterward became articles of 
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The men ww a lori: iff eotidal# made of raw hide, aad 
tied with thoogi round the toot and aade. 

Poeoekcy Description of the Eiist» IX. U. 18. 

The form of the epknopal eanded about half a century 
before 8t Austin began nis mtseion among the Atiglo- 
Banms may be aeen from the Eavenna moaaToa. 

Boedt, Church of our Fathera, U. 286, nota 

2» A half-boot of white kid or satin, often pret- 
tily embroidered in silver, and laeed up the 
front with some bright-colored silk cord, They 
were out low at. each side to dis^day the em- 
broidered clock of the stocking.— -S. A tie or 
strap for fastening a slipper or low shoe by 
being passed over the foot or around the ankle. 
Shoes vFlth sandals wore in use during the early years of 
the nineteenth oentuiy and until about 184U unglnally 
the term signified tlie ribbons secured to the shoe, one 
on each sloe, and crossed diagonally over the Inatcp and 
ankle, later a oimpler contrivance, u a single band with 
button and buttonhole, or even an iudla-rubber strap. 

Open-work etookingi, and shoes with eandede, 

JHckem, Sketches, Tales, I. 2. 

4 . An india-rubber overshoe, having very low 
sides and consisting chiefly of a sole with a 
strap across the instep. BspeciaUy— («) such a shoe 
with an entire sole and a oountor at the heel ; or (h) such 
a shoe with a sole for the front part of the foot only. 

6. In her., a bearing representing any rough 
and simple shoe. Also called brogue, 
sandal^ (sam'dal), 91. [Early mod. E. also amt- 
doly also Sander, usually in pi. form ganders, 
saufiderg, < late ME. sawndres, gawndyrs, < OF. 
sandal, yonto/, pi. sandanlx, F. sandal, santal =s 
Bp. sdndalo sx Pg. at/ndaio as It. sandalo (> D. G. 
Bw. Dan. gaudel), < ML. (and NL.) santalum, < 
LGr. odvra^nv, also edvdavov, sandalwood, =s Ar. 
gandal est Hind, sandal, chandan =b Pers. sandal, 
ehandal, chandan ss Malay tsendana, sandal- 
wood, < Skt. chandana, the sandal-tree, perhaps 
< ^ chand, shine, sb L. candcre, shine; see can- 
dm.] Same as sandalwood . . 

The white mndol is wood very sweet in great request 
among the Indians. UtdduyVe Voyogee, II 265. 

Toys in lava, fans of eandal. Tennyeon, Princess, Prol. 
sandal^ (san’dal), n, Bame us sendal, 
sandal^ (san ^d^l ), n. [< Ar. sandal, a larf^c open 
boat, a wherry.] A long nan’ow boat with two 
masts, used on the Barbary coast. 

Wo were startletl by the nows that the Malidl’s poopio 
hod arrived at Lodnwith thiee steamers and uinomndale 
and nuggars, and hod established theniselvcs on the site 
of the old station. Science, XIV. 876. 

sandaled, sandalled (san'd^d), », a, [< aan- 
dalX -f -ct/2.] 1. Wearing sandals. 

SandaU'd palmers, faring homeward, 

Austrian knights from Syria came. 

M. Arnold, Church of Bron, I. 

2. Fastened with a sandal. Bee sandal^, .l.-r- 
SamXalei! shoes, low, light shoes or slippers worn by 
women, from 1800 till aliout 1840, in the house and in com- 
pany, and often out of doors. 

sandaliform (sanMa-1i-fArm), a, [< L. sanda- 
Hum, sandal, + forma, form.] Hhaped like a • 
sandal or slipper. 

fjULpHaHn (san'da-lin), n. [< sandal^ + 

Bame as sandalwood, 

sandal-tree (sanMal-trfi), n, A name of one 
or more trees of the genus Ban dor team, 
sandalwood (san'dal-wiid), n. [< sandal^ *f 
woodt.] The fragrant wood of In© heart and 
roots of a tree of several species belonging to 
the genus tSantalum; also, the tree itself. The 
most ImpiMtant species is S. aHmm, an evergreen 20 or 80 
feet hign, with the aspect 
of privet. It is native in 
dryish localities in south- 
ern India, ascending the 
mountains to an altitude of 
8,000 feet. The hearUa<sKl 
is yellowish • brown, voiy 
hard and cloae-gmined, 
scented with an oil still 
more abundant In the root, 
which ia distilled for per- 
fumery purposes and is in 


great requim. The wood 
is much used for oai 


SitndalK. 

1 b« pair in the middle are Uoman, those on the sides are Greek. 

luxury, being sometimes mode of gold, silver, and other 
preckma materlaJa, and beautifully ornamented. Sandala 
of atrow or wickerwork are worn by some Oriental niffiona ; 
those of the Japanese fonu their chief foot-coveiing, ex- 
c^t the stodciftg ; they are left at the door, and not worn 
within the honaea, the floors fff which are generally cov- 
ered with mats. Ratidals form part of the cAciid draaa of 
blahops and abbota in the Roman 4)atbolic Ohuroh ; they 
were formerly often made of red leather, and aomatimea 
of silk or velvet richly embroidered. 

Hli mtndcUee ware with toilsome travail tome. 

apenmr, F. Q., L vi. 86. 



Sandalwood {VaMtatum aikum). 


' carving, 
making ornamental boxes, 
etc , being valued at a pro- 
tecti ve from Insoota aa well 
as for its perfuma It Is 
also extemdvely usad. espe 
cially in China (which la 
the great market for san- 
datwoodX h> bum aa In- 
cense, both in temples and 
in dwellings. Other aandalwiKids, from which foi a time 
after their discovery large supplies were obtained, are 8, 
F^c4neHmum (Ita wood called effron orwUow Mmhff- 
woiw) and 8. pyrufarium of the Hawaiian Islands, 8. Yaet 
of the ihjia A Auetro-aMordeum of New Ckdedonia, and 
Fummue(8antalum) kpioaifM of Australia, but these soordw 
were soon nearly exhausted, In India and New Caledonia 
sandalwood la ayatematically cultivated. See atwug and 
Fumnm. Also colled mnd!miieood.-*-B§MU0rd Bjffidsl- 

taUahiuborsmaUtrec^YiidditiditrQiiglyaoaQtod. The 
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todaifk ftdditli-lnvwii, talnUy iotuted, uted for 
OAiUiilrt;-vork,<^lbAd iuidAlwiMid. toi OnM Shuit Indian 
tMM J*^0rSatipu?S^^ which 

to tiied M a djrC'itnifi ImparUng a reddtoh*tarown color 
to wooiona* Jt to oonaidcrcd by i^toda phyaiotomi to be 
aatoinirent and tonic. Sec JReerwwfjntt. Alio called rudy- 
an d^ta^ ttmea^dtotlnctlv^j^ londcmcced.^ 

wood, used a» a dycatuff and otherwise. Bee Adenanthtra. 
<-Sftiidiawo<^ a hark fdd to be from a sp^es 
of MyromAoni burnt in place of frankincense,— flaiidal. 
wood nadult s«e VonoitioiA Mndsl- 

WOOa» a wood thought to ne derived from a rutaoeous 
tree, somewhat exported from Venexuda. The heart- 
wood is dark brown, the sap yellow, the aoeiit pleasant 
bat xahit. It to tlie sonroe of West Indian sandalwood 
oil.— wmito SilldiliroOfL the commott sandalwood — 
Tc^W SSlidilWOOd, In the West Indies, Budda eapUata 
of t he CciHtovtouMMs* 

SandAtaC (san'da-irak), n, [Alao mndarach, 
$andarakt and ooifraptiy andarac: < OF. sanda- 
rao, Bandarachcy Bmmarax^ F, aandaraque as Bn. 
Pg, amdaraca as It. aandaraca, mndracca^ < L. 
gandaracaf ganderaoaf earidaracha, < Gr. oavda- 
pdKtfy red Bulphuret of arBoxiie, realgar, a red col- 
or, also bee-oread; of Eastern origin : of. Ar. gati^ 
darUs 3B Pers. 'sandarug a: Hind, aandarua, aan^ 
darogf aindrua, aundraa, < Bkt. gindura, realgar.] 
1, In mfneraf., red sulphuret, or protoexUphuret, 
of arsenic ; realgar.— 2. A resin in white tears, 
more transparent than those of mastic, which 
exudes from the bark of the sandarac-tree, 
CaUi trig quadrivahfia. ( See aandarae-tree * ) it is 
used as pounce-powder for sowing over erasures on paper 
fseu paunee»), as incense^ and for making a pale varnish 
for Ifght-oolored woods. It was formerly renowned as a 
medloiiie. Australian speoies of CaUitrut yield a similar 
resin. Also called Jun^r-radn, gum juniper, 

sandaracin (san-darVswlt >*• iCaandarac + 
-iwi*.] A substance, oontainiiij? i wo or three res- 
ins, which remains after treating sandarao with 
alcohol. 

sandarac-tree (eaiiMa-rak-tr6). n, A free, Cal- 
titrig (Jintidnvalvia,‘t3k native of the mountains of 
Morocco. It is a large tree with straggling branches 
The wood is fragrant, hard, durable, mahogany-ctdored, 
and Is largely 
used ill the con 
struction of 
mosques and 
similar build- 
ings in the north 
of Africa. Heu 
aleree and sern- 
darac. Also call- 
ed arar^tree. 

sand-badger 

(sand ' baj '' - 
er), «. A Ja- 
vanese bad- 
ger, MeUaan- 
Tcunui, P, L, 

Sgfater, 
sand-bag 

(sand ' bag), 

91. Abagdll- 
ed with sand. 

(a) A bag of sand 
or earth, used in a fortification for repaliingliroaohes, etc., 
or as ballast in boats and ballnons. (h) A leathern cushion, 
tlghUy flUml with fine sand, used by engravers to prop theii 
work at a ooiivenient angle, or to give free motion to a plate 
or cut in engraving curved lines, etc. (e) A bag of sand 
used as a weapon EapeoiHlly —(1 ) Bach a Img fastened to 
the end of a staff and formerly employed In the appointed 
couibats of yeomen, instead of the sword and laiicu, the 
weapons of knighto and gentlemen. 

Kngsged with money-bags as bold 

As men with mnd-bage did of old. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, 111. 11. 80. 
) A cylindrical tube of flexible and strong material filled 
rith sand, by which a heavy blow may be struck which 
leaves little or no mark on the skin : a weapon used liy 
lufllans. («f) A bag of sand which was attached to a <|uln- 
tain, (e) A long narrow bag of flannel, filled with sand, 
used to cover orevioes between window-sashes or under 
doors, or laid on the stage of a theater behind fiats and 
wings to prevent lights at the back from sliiiiing thiough 
the npaoea left at Junctions. 

aandoag (Band' bag), V. t; pret. and pp. annd- 
Afiffped, pm. gandbagging, [< gnnd-bofft i?.] To 
hit or with a sand-bag. 
taadbanir (aand^bw'^r), tt. 1 . One who uhcs 
a Baud^bag; eBpecialiy, a robber who uses a 
•and-bag to gton his victims. 

And the perils that surround the belated cittoen from 
the a ttacks of lurking highwaymen and mn$^ggere in the 
daikened stresis do not add to the sgrccablcness of the 
attoattim. JSteeL itostoic (^er.), XV. xlx. 1A 

9. A flailing boat that uses sand-bags as ballast. 
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axle, designed to keep sand and dust from work- 
ing into toe axle-box. E. JET. Knight, 
faad-baak (saud'bau^), n. A bank of sand; 
especially, a bank of sand formed by tides or 
currents. 

sand-bar (sand^bUr), n, A bar of sand formed 
in the bottdm or at the mouth of a river. 

sand-bath (sand'bSth), n. 1 . A veBsel contain- 
ing warm or hot sand, used as an equable heater 
for retorts, etc., in various chemical processes. 

2. In med,y a form of bath in which the body 
is covered with warm sea-saud.^-S. The roll- 
ing of fowls in sand, by which they duet fhein- 
selves over to clGanse the skin and feathers; 
the act of pulverizing; saburration. 
sand-bear (samFbar), n. The Indian badger 
or bear-pig, Aretonyv coUari/t. See haliaaur, 
sand-bearings (sand'bar^ingz), n,pl, Bee bear- 
ing, 

sand-bed (sand'bed ), M . In metal . , the bed into 
which the ir<»n from the blast -furnace is run ; 
the floor of a foundry in which largo castings 
arc made. 

sand-beetle (sand'bc^tl), n. Any member of 
the Trogulse, Adama, Man. Nat. Hist, 
sand-bellows (sand'beHoz), u. A hand-bellows 
for throwing sand on a m‘wly painted surface, 
to give it the appen ranee ot stone, 
sandbergerlte (sand'b^rg-^r-it), «. [< F. Sand- 
herger (b. 182C) + In mineral,, a variety 

of tennantite, or arsenical tetraliedrito, con- 
taining a considerable amount <>1 zinc, 
sand-b&d (sand 'b^rd), n, A sn tidpi per or some 
similar bird; a shore-bird, 
sand-blackberry (sand'blak^ber-i), n. Bee 
blackberry and Kvhua, 

sand-blaA (sand^bikHt), 91. Banddri\cn by a 
blast of air or steam, used to cut, depolish, or 
decorate glass and other hard substances, com 
mon hard aand and otlmr subatanoes aro thiia used ns ab- 
radanto. Ilia blast throw s the particles violently aguinst 
the surface, in which each particle makes a mtiiiitr bi cak, 
aiiil the final ruHiilt is the complete and rapid cutting of 
the liardest glass nr stnne PapcT or gelatin laid on the 
surface resists the atuid and makes i 
glass etc., the most intricate pattt i ns 


m>Rs 

The 


method is also 


*»M»d«rac tree (CnI/tfrtt ^Htnirii/alvts), 




land^ball (sand'h^l), n, A ball of soap mixed 
with flue Band for the toilet: used to remove 
roughneBB and Blaine from the hands. 

BhtMMalto iro made by lutiorpoiatiitf wltli mdtod and 
pumuuid floop oortaln proportinna of fuo river muA 

iVuttiBoap-maklng, p. KM. 

IMlld4MUMl (eand^bandh e. In a vehicle, an 
lltm goMud-ring over the inside of the hub of a 
whe^audHi^jeetlng over its junotion with the 


used for ornamenting marble and stone, iisunlly with the 
aid of iron patterns, and for cleaning and resbarpciiing 
files. Also called mnd-jeL 

sand-blind (sand'blind), a, [< late ME. sande- 
blynde; supposed to be a corruption, simulating 
aand (as if having eyes blurred by litlle grains 
or specks ; cf. aanded, 4), of an unrecorded 
bluidy half-blind, < AH. adm- (=; L. semi- = Gr. 

half (seeanw-, aemi-, hemi-), + blind, blind : 
am blindK] Purblind ; dini-Kighted. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

<) heavens, this is my true-begotten fattier 1 who, being 
more than eand-bhnd, high gravel-blind, knows me not. 

Shnk,il of V.,il. 2 87. 

I haye been eanfl-blind from my infancy. 

Fletcher (mul another), Love's Cure, ii. 1. 

sand-blindness (8and'’bliiid 'nos), n. The state 
of being sand-blind. 

sand-blower (sand 'bid ’^cr), n, A simple appa- 
ratus for throwing fine sand thinly and evenly 
upon a freshly painted surface ; a sand-bellows, 
sand-board (sand' herd), n. In a vehicle, a bar 
over the rear axle and parallel with it, resting 
upon the hind hoimds at the point where they 
cross the axle. 

sand-box (sand'boks), fi. 1. A box with a per- 
forated top or cover for sprinkling paper with 
sand. — 2. A box filled with sand, usually placed, 
in American locomotives, on top of the boiler 
and in front of tlie driving-wheel, with a pipe 
to guide the sand to the rail when the wheels 
slip owing to frost, wet, etc. Bee cut under 
paaaenger-engtne. — 3, A tree, 
ifura crepitans. The fruits ore ot 
the shape shown In the cut, about the 
stoe of an orange, having a number of 
cells, each contuinltig a seed. When 
ripe and dry they burst with a sharp 
report. Bee Ifura (with ciitX Fruit of the Simd 

sand-brake (sand'brak), n. A 
device in which the resistance 
offered by sand in a box surrounding a car- 
axle is automatically made to stop a train when 
the ears accidentally separate, or if the speed 
reaches a dangerous point, 
sand-bug (sand'bug), 99 . 1. A burrowing cnis- 
taoean of the family Uippidas, Bee cut under 
Hippa, — 2. Some ^menopterous insect that 
digs in the sand, as a digger-wasp; a sand- 
wasp: a loose popular use. [IT. 8.] — 3. Any 
member of the GalguUdae, 
sand-bur (sand'b^r), n, A weed, Mamm raa- 
tratumf a native of the great plains of the 



western United Btates, thence spreading east- 
ward. The fruit fills closely the extremely 
prickly calyx. 

sand-burned (sand ' b^^md ), a. In foundi ng, not - 
ing the surface of a casting to which the sand 
of the mold has become iiartially fus(*d and has 
iiuited with the metal, thus fonuiug a rough 
casting. This defect is duo either to unsuitabh* 
sand or to the lack of projier blacking of the 
mold. E, H, Knight. 

sand-canal (sand'kf^naFOy The madrcporic 
canal of an eehirioderm ; the stone-canal. Bee 
diagram under Eehtnotdea, 
sand-cherry (sand'cher'^i), w. The dwarf cher- 
ry, Prtwua piwtila, 

sand-clazu (sand'klam), n. The common long 
clam, Mya nrenana, 

sand-club (sand'kiub), n, A sand-bag. 
sand-cock (sand'kok), n. The redshank, To- 
tavus cal Ulna. Hee exit under redah a nk, [Local, 
British.] 

Sand-coflar (Hund'koHjlr), » A sand-saucer. 
Sand-COm (sand'kbnorw* [^ ME ^sandcorn, 
< AS. sand-corn (= G. sandkorn = Teel, sand- 
kom = Sw. aandhom = Dan. sandakoru), a grain 
of sand, < aand, sand, + corn, com: see sand^ 
and com^,} A ^ain of sand, 
sand-crab (sand^krab), n, A crab of the genus 
Ocypoda, which lives on sandy beaches, runs 
very swiftly, and burrows in the sand ; also, 
the lady-crab, Platyonychua ocellatua. Bee cut 
under Plaiyonychm, 

sand-crack (sand'krak), n, 1. A fissure or 
crack in the hoof of a horse, extending from 
the coronet downward toward the sole, it occur* 
mostly on the inner quarter* of the fore feet and on the 
toes of the hind feet. It Is due to a diseased condition of 
the honi'Secreting membrane at the coronet, and is liable 
to cause lameness. 

2. A crack which forms in a molded brick prior 
to burning, due to imperfect mixing, 
sand-cricket (sand'knk^et), n. One of certain 
large crickets of odd form common in the 
w’^cstem United Htates and belonging to the 
genus Stenppelmatua, d, fascia tna is an exam- 
ple. It is orroneously considered poisonous by 
the Mexicans. Bee cut under Stcnopelmatua, 
saud-crusber (sand'krush^t^r), n, A form of 
Chilian mill for breaking up sand to a uniform 
fineness, and washing i1, to free it from foreign 
mattc^rs. It is employed especially in prepar- 
ing sand for use in gfass-manufaeture. E, i/. 
Kntg/if, 

sand^USk (sand'kusk), n. A fish of the genus 
Ophidium, Bee cut under Ophidtvm, 
saud-dab (saud'dab), 91 . A kind of plaice, the 
rusty dab, lAmanda fernigtneay found along the 
Atlantic coast of tlie United Btates, especially 
northward. Its colored side is brownish-olive 
with irregular reddish spots. See dalt^, 
sand-dart (sand'dlirt), n, A British noctuid 
moth, Agrotia ripte, 

sand-dax^T (sand'dar^t^jr), w. An etheostomirie 
fish of the genus Anmocrypta, scveinl species 
of which occur in the United States. The moat 
interesting of these is A. peUucida, about 8 Inches long. 
RliounfilnR in cleai sandy Btii,ams of the Ohio valley ana 
northwestward. 801 * darter. 

Band-diver (saiHl'dFv^r), n. Same as aaud- 
dartcr, 

Sand-doUar (sand 'dol ^ar), n, A fiat sea-urobin, 
as Evlmwrachmus parma, or Mellita qvinqiw- 
fora ; a cake-urchin. The flshennen on the coast of 
Xfaliie and New Brunswick sometimes prepare a marking- 
ink from sand-dullars, bj rubbing off the spines and skin, 
and, after pulveiizlng, nitiking the mass into a thin paste 
with M’ater. Sec jdacenta, Scutellidse, ehietd-urehin, and 
cuts under Bneepe, eake-urvhin, and «m~urchin. 
sand-drier (sand'dri 'er), n. All apparatus for 
eliminating moisture from sand, ofthor by con- 
duction or by a current of hot air. 
sand-drift (sand'drift), w. Drifting or drifted 
sand; a mound of drifted sand, 
sand-dune (.sand ' dun), n, A ridge of loose 
sand drifted by the wind: same as dune^. 

Having ridden about twenty five miles, we came to a 
broad belt of mnd^dunee. -which stretches, as far as the 
eye can reach, to the east and w est. 

DanHn, Voyage of Beagle, 1. 90. 

sanded (san'ded), u. [< wiwdl Indef. 

4 a particular uho, as if ‘having sand or dust 
in the eyes,* with ref. to aand-hhnd, q. v.] I. 
Sprinkled with sand. 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely mnAed floor 

Qoldemith, Des. Vil., L 227. 

2. Covered witli sand. 

I'he mused-up Hlver pours along : 

Bssistless, ixiariiig dreadful, down it comes, . . . 
Then o'er the mvnwd valley floating spreads. 

Thmmn, Winter, 1 . 100 


8. Of a sandy color. 

My hounds are bred out ol the Spartan Idnd, 

So dew <1, so mnded, and their heads are hung 
With eais that sweep away the morning dew. 

Shak., M. M D., Iv. 1. m. 

4. Short-sigh tod. [Prov. £ng.] 
sand-eel (sand'el), n. [< ME. sandel (ss O. Dan. 
sand-aal) ; < sand^ + eel. Vt sandling.^ 1. An 
auacaiithino fish ot the genus Amnu>dyt€«. The 
body is slender and oylindrlual, aomewbat resembling 
that of an ool, and varyiuK from 4 inches to about a to^ 
In length, of a beautiful silvery lustei, destitute of ventral 
fins, and the soalos hardly iMroeptlble , the head is com- 
pressed, and the upper iaw larger than the under. There 
are two British species, bearing the name of lance, namely 
Amnuid^^ toManue, or widtsmouthed lance, and A . laneea. 
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■andam, n. See wmcSfcr. 
saad-laiiee (fland^fens), n. In kydMul 0nff4n,f 
a barrier formed by driving stakee in A-anape 
into the bed of a stream, and lashing or wiring 
brush about them. Jx. JCnight 
aand-IUh (sand'fish), a. A fish of t^e genus 
Mchodofiy or any member of the TirkhodonUdm 
(which see for technical characters). ST. sCsBeW, 




The heat of i^rm 
opemtioiis* 


•aad^lieat (sand^Mt; 

sand, used in some «i 

eaiiAiU(sand^hil),n. AS. 

mndAiyUj mmMyUf < sand. 4- hyU^ hill.] 
A hill of 8and« or a hill covert sand.*** 


lea, different 


gray or brown eranepf North Atnaiw 
the white or whoophig orana l^ieie 


are two aneolei or races to which the name 

of whloh hare been oaUed OrueeanadenetM, w1 

apidles oaly to the northern brown or aand-blU oranet 
•omewhat smaller and otherwise different from the 
southern brown or Baiid<hiil crane. Orut mecrteanm or <?. 
praientle. Both are leade^ray, when yottoger browner, 
or suite reddish-brown. The larger variety is 44 inches 
long, extending d feet 8 Inches : the wing, 82 inches ; the 
tail, 9 ; the tarsus, 9|. The trachea of these birds is much 


» during 


dry by t 


tide, whence the fonner is dug out by fishermen for bait 
They are delicate food The name extends to any member 
of the Awmcdvhdse In America there si e several other 


species, aK A amerteanm of the Atlantic ooast and A. 
vereonafiut of the Pai ilic coast. All are known also as mnd- 
lanee, and some ns lant. See cut under Anmodyhdic 

Yarrell suggested that the largersaud-launcc only should 
be termed mnd-eel, and the lesser one sand-laonue. 

Dayt Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, 11 sao. 

2. A fish, Ganorhynehus greyt, of the family 
OimorhynchidsB, |J^ew Zealand.] 
sand-eijector (eaim'f-jek^tor), n. 
pump^ 2. 

Bandelt. n. A Middle English form of aand-eel. 
saildel-Dirick (sanMel-brik), h. Harae asplaoe- 
bnek. 

sandelingt, ». A Middle Engbsh form of sand- 
hng. 

Baademaniail (san-de-ma'ni-an), n. [< Sarnie- 
man (see def .) + -•-// «’.] A member of a denomi- 
nation, followers of Robert Sandeman (1718- 
1771), a native of Perth, Scotland, and a zealous 
follower of .T ohii (Hass. Among the distinctive prac- 
tices ot the body are community of goods, abstinence from 
blood and from things strangled, love-feasts, and weekly 
celebration of the oommunion. Called (Hamie in Scot- 
land. 

Saademanlanisill (san-de-ma'ni-an-izm), >i. 
r< Sandemanian + -ism.] The principles of the 
Sandemanians. 
aandert, n. See sandal^. 
landerbodet, n. [ME.. < sander- (as in sander- 
man) + hod*, a messenger: see bodc^.1 A mes- 
senger. 

Banderling (sanM^r-ling), n. [< samG + -er 
-f -Ung^. Ct sandHng.^ The three-toed sand- 
piper, or so-called ruddy plover, Gahdns are- 
nana or Arcnaria caUth i4, a small wading bird 


SandAsh {Tritfufdm ■tfelitrf), 

about a foot long, lives burled in the sand on the coast of 
Alaska and sou^ward. It superficially resembles the 
weever, but differs very much struoturally, and has fifteen 
spines on the first dorsal fin and eighteen rays on the 
second. 

sand-flag (saud'flag), n. Sandstone of a lamel- 
lar or flaggy structure. 

The face of that lofty capo Is composed of the soft and 
crumbling stone called mnd-Jlag, which gradualhr . . 

.... .. .. ... . id is split into 


See sand- »otlon of the atmosphere, ant 


laige masses. SeoU, Pirate. vlL 

sand-flaw (sand'flfi), n. In hnck-makeng, a de- 
fect in the surface of a brick, due to uneven coat- 
ing of the mass of clay with molding-sand be- 
fore molding. Also called sami-craek. 

The brick shall contain no cracks or eand-ffawe. 

C. T Dam, Bricks and Tilei^ p. 184. 

sand-flea (sand^fle), ff. 1. The chigoe or jig- 
ger, Saroi^sylla jpenetrans. — 2. A sand-hopper 
or beach-nea; one of numerous small am]^i- 
pod crustaceans which hop like fleas on the sea- 
sliore. A common British species to which the name 
applies is Talilrue toetuta. See beaeh-Jfea, and cuts under 
AmphUtoda and Oreheetia. 

sand-flood (sand'flud), ft. A vast body of sand 
moving or borne along a desert, as in Arabia. 
Bruce. 

sand-flounder (sand'floan'^ddr), ft. A worthless 



Siind hiil Ltane (Gruf 


less convoluted in the sternum than that ot the wh ^ 
oraneL seldom if ever found now in seti 

parts of eMtein North America, though atill abundant in 
the north and west. 

sand-lliller (sanePhiP^r), ft. One of a class of 
“poor whiles” living in the pine-woods that 
cover the sandy IiillH of Georgia and South 



Sanderhtig {jCalidris arenaria) in brecdiiitc plumage 

of the family ScolopaHdse, subfamily Scolopa- 
eitue, and section Trtngcsp, found on sandy 
beaches of all iiarts of the world, it is white, 
mneh varied with black or gray on the upper parts, and 
in the bTeedlng-seaaon suffused with rufous on the head, 
neck. HTid hack . the bill and feet ai e black. It is from 71 
to 8 Inches long, in extent of wing. This is the only 
sandpiper without a hind toe, whence it was sometimes 
clasj^ as a plover. 

fiandermant, n. Same as sandesman. 
sauderst (san'df^rz), ft. Bee sanduV^. 

Vndor their bairc they haue a starre vpoii their fore- 
heads, which they mb euery morning wiin a little white 
mwltre tempered with water, and three or foure graines 
ot Rice among it Jhttchatt, Pilgrimage, p. 484. 

1 hey have many Mines of OopfHrr (in Loango^ and great 
quantity of Sander^ both red and (miy 

S Clarke, Geographical Bescrlptioii (1670). 

Banders blue. Bee blue. 

sanderswoodf (san'dArz-wfid), n. Same as san- 
dalwood. 

Baadesmauf, [ME., also sondesman, and san- 
dtrman, sondertnan ; < sandes, gen. of sand^, a 
message, miHsion, 4* man, man : see sand^ and 
won,] A mesKCiigi^r; an ambassador. 

Thou sees that the Etnperonr es angerde a lyttUle , 

That semes be his gandinnene that he es sore grevede. 

MorU Arthure (E. E. T. B.). t 206. 


kind of flounder or flatfish, Bothus or L^ko- 
psetta MftculatuSf nearly related to the Euro- 
pean turbot, very cotriinon on the Atlantic coast 
of North America, and also called mndowjpane, 
from its traiiMlucency, The otcs and color are on 
the left side , the body Is very fiat, ruoadly rhomboid, of 
a light olive brown marbled with paler, and with many 
Irrerolar blackish blotches, and Uto fins are spotted. 

Band-fluke (sand'fifik), n. 1. Same as sand- 
sucker. — 2. The smear-dab, Mfcrogfomtui kiU or 
microccphalus. 

Band-fly (sand'fil), n. 1. A small midge occur- 
ring in New England, Stmuhum (Ceratopogon) 
noctvvm of Hams. This is probably the punky 
of the Adirondack region of New York. — 2. 
Any member of the Btlnomdsp. 

Band-gall (sand'g&l), n. Same as sand-pipe, 1. 

Band-gaper (sand 'gasper), n. The common 
clam, Mya arenaria. 

Band-glaBB (sand'^glAs), n. A glass vessel con- 
sisting of two equal, nearly conical, and coaxial 
reeeptaeles connected by a small opening at 
their vertices, one of which contains sand, 
which, if the glass is turned, runs through the 
opening into the other, the amount of sand be- 
ing so regulated that a certain space of time 
is exactly measured by its running through. 
Compare hour-glass, mmute-glass. 

A mtid-gkuue or honre-glassa vitreum horologium. 

Wtthal'e Diet (ed. 1608), p. 255. (Nam.) 

Band-graBB ( sand 'grfis), fi. X . Grass that grows 
on sandy soil, as by the sea-shore. The name it 
peculiarly appliixi to tboHe grassea which, by their wide- 
•preadtng and ienaciuua roots, enable the sandy soil to 
resist the etuToachmenis of the sea. 

The tand-groMM, Elymus arcnarlus, Arundo arenaria, 
are valuable binding weeds on shifty sandy ahores. 

Uenfrty. 

2. Specifically, in the Dnited States, lYiodm 


the woods. Also called cracker. 

The eand^hUtere arc small, gaunt, and cadaverous, and 
their akin is just the color of the sand-hills they live on. 
They are Incapable of applying themselves steadOy to any 
labor, and their habits are very much like thoae of the 
old Indiana (Xmeted, Slave Htates. p. 607. (Benrtlett) 

B&nd-liolder (8and'hdr‘'d(>r), n. In a pump- 
stock, a chamber in which tho sand carried hy 
the water is deposited, instead of being carried 
on to the plunger or pump-bucket. 

Band-hopper (sand'bup^^r), n. Borne animal 
which hims on the sand (as of the sea-shore), as 
a beach-flea or sand-skipper; one of the amphi- 
pods; a sand-flea. Very numerous species of differ- 
ent genera receive this name, which has no technical or 
exact meaning. The Gammaridee ate aomeflmes colleo- 
ttvely so called. See cut under Amphipoda. 

Band-hornet (sand'hfir^net), n. A sand-wasp, 
especially of the family Crabromdae, some or 
which resemble liornets. Bee out under Cra- 
bron%d«. 

Bandie (san'di), n. Bee sandyk. 

Ban Diogo palin. Bee Washmgtmia. 

BandiforOQBt (san-dif'^rus), a. [Irreg. < sandk 
+ -i-ferous (see -ferous).^ Bearing or throw- 
ing up sand ; areniferous. [Rare.] 

The surging sulks ot the eandiferous seas. 

SirP. Sidney, Wanstesd Play, p. 610. (Daidet.) 

BandinOBB (san'di-nes), n. [< sandu^ 4- -ness.'} 

fnamess of the 


( Tricuspis) purpurea, an annual tufted grass of 
the Atlantic coast and sandy districts inland. 
It is of little practical worth. 

Band-isronBO (Hand'grous), n. Any bird of the 
family Bierochdm; a pigeon-grouse or rock- 
pmeon, inhabiting sandy deserts of the Old 
World. The common sarid-gtouse is Pterodsi arenaria; 
the pin-tailed is P. cetarkui; Pallas's is Syrrhemlei 

cuts under j 


and thfnre are many others. Seecui 
PUroetee, and SyrrhapUc Also cand^eon. 

Band-gnard (saud'gBrd), n. In vehicles, a de- 
vice for preventing sand or other gritty sub- 
stances from entering the boxes and abrading 
the bearing surfaces. A common form is a iaildillg-platfi (san^i 
metal collar fitted within an annular flange. - • . ^ 


1, Bandy character : as, the san 
soil. — 2. Bandy character as regards color: 
as, sandiness of hair, or of complemon. 
suLwiiitig (san'ding), n. [Verbal n. of aandl. e.] 
1. In eeram., the process of testing the surface 
of gilding, after it has been fired, with fine 
sand and water, to try whether the firing has 
been insufficient (in which case the gold will 
not adhere) or excessive (in which case the 
gold will not be brilliant). — 2. The process of 
burying oysters in sand, mud, etc. ; also, ac- 
cumulation of foreign matter on their shells, or 
this matter Itself. 

Tbc gales alao have the effect of covering the aoattered 
oysten on the leeward aand. which prooeaa tc called mM* 
ing, and it appears to be very injnnotts. 

8. The act of mixing with sand. 


WMaw. 


before packtng a certain quantity of fine send, wh 
creaaea their wefi^t from 85 to even ICO jMr cent 

qfir.A,V.Jl.Bia 

A plhte ol 
ie, used 


cast-iron mounted on a re; 


in ^rtxkding mKrbl«*wotk of small or medium 
itoe# 

(san'dish)^ a. [< mnd^ •*iaAi.] Ap- 
proadiiiig the nature of sand; loose; not com- 
pact* 

Yea may plaiit tome tocanonlM, smeofadly the teuul- 
IqIIm sodisimnooliui'e in fraeh tmdith earth* taken from 
imdar the titri Evdyn, Calendar* p. 481. 

landiiror (san'di-vdr)^ n. rAlso sandever; < MK. 
Baundfmff wumdeveref < OF. suin de verrcy later 
$uini de verret sandiver, lit. ^seum or grease of 
ttlass’: OF. suin, suint^ F. suHt, grease* esp. 
from the wool of sheep « suinter, sweat, as 
stones in moist weather, < G. erkwitzen, sweat: 
see sweat); de (< L. de), of (see dc^); verrc, 
glass, < Xm eitrum, glass: see vitreous.} Glass- 
gall. See matron, 1. 

The elay that denaea ther.by am conyea atrong, 

As alwn d alkaran* that anm arn bothe. 

Sonfre aour* a mnmdywr, & other each mony. 

AUUeraUe* Poama (ed. Morria), IL 1085. 

ffh-ffdiy (san^dlfcs), n. [Also sandyx; < ME. son* 
duse (also mwndffrs, sawndree, by confusion with 
like forms of sandal^), < L. sandix, sandyx, MIj. 
also sandex, < 6r. oAvdii, oAvdv^, vermilion. Of. 
Hind, sindur, sendur, red lead, minium.] Bed 
lead prepared by Galoining lead carbonate. It 
has a brighter red color than minium, and is 
used as a pigment. 

MUHddadk (sand'jak), n. * Same as wiUow-oak. 
sandlu. saiiiak. 

Baad-Jat (sand^jet), n. An apparatus whereby 
sharp sand is fed to a jet of compressed air or 
a steam-jet. and driven out forcibly against a 
surface which it is desired to abrade, it hat 
within a few years been extensively applied to the orna- 
mentation of glass, and to some extent in the operations 
of stone-cutting and the smoothing and cleaning of cast- 
iron hollow ware. In the ornamentation of glass, stencils 
arc placed upon the surface* which protect from abrasion 
the parts covered, and the abradea parts tain the form 
of the pattern cut in the stencil. A very short exposure 
to the sand-jet produces the tracing of the patteni in a 
flne>frostcd, well-defined figure. The effectiveness of the 
Jet when air <ir steam at high pressure is used renders it 
competent to cut and drill even corundum. The results 
attained* when the simplicity of tlie means employe<l arn 
oonsiderml, render this one of the most interesting of 
modem Inventions, flee mnd-btaaL 
saild-lailoe (sand^lnns), n. A fish of the family 
AmmodytkUe: name ae sand-eel, I. AIho lancf. 
saad-lftrk (saud'lkrk), tt. 1 . 8ome small wad- 
ing bird tnat runs along the sand, not a lark ; 
any sandpiper or sand-plover* as a dunlin, dot- 
terel, rin^pieck, etc. 

Along the river's stony marge 
The eandlark chanta a Jwous song. 

Wwd»worih, The Idle Shepherd Boys. 
(•) The common sandpiper* Trinffoide* hypoteueiu ■ also 
mndy Unveroek. (6) The sanderling, (kUidntt annaria. 

2. A true lark of the gonns Ammomanee, as A, 
deserti, having a pale sandy plumage, 
gand-laalc (sand'lek), n. See leek. 
sandlingt. n. [ME. eandelynge; < eandX + 
-Wi^l^.] Same as mnd-eel, 1. Prompt. Parv., 

saud'-liBard (sand'liz^ttrd), n. A common Eu- 
ropean lizard, iMcerta agiUe, found in sandy 
places. It Is about 7 inches long, variable In color* but 
generally sandy-brown on the upper parts, with daiker 
blotches interspersed, and having black rounded spots 
with a yellow or white center on the sides. 

MAd-lob (sand'lob), n. The common British 
lug or lobworm* Arenieola pieeatorum, about 10 
inches long* much used for bait. 

•aad-lot (sand 'lot), a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling the socialistic or communistic followers of 
Denis Kearney* an Irish agitator, whose prin- 
cipal place of meeting was in the ** sand-lots’’ or 
unoccupied lauds of Francisco: as, a sand^ 
lot orator; the sanddot constitution (the consti- 
tution of California framed in the year 1879 un- 
der the induenee of the ** sand-lot” agitation). 

We ean . . . appoint ... a mnddot politician to (%ina. 

The AtiaVHe, LVni. 4161 


(sand'm^n), n, A fabulous person 

who is supposed to make children sleepy : prob- 
ably so called in allusion to the rubbing of their 
eyes when sleepy, as if to rub out particles of 


•ud^marttn (sand'mkr^tin)* n. The sand- 
swallow or bank-swallow. 

<Md*>ma>0ll (sand 'mi^sn), n, A common Brit- 
ish tubeworm, Tmhella Httaralis, Dalyelh 
iilld*dlU>la(sand^md)), a. A South African ro- 
dent, as Baihyergus mtmUmus, or Georyehus ca- 
pensiSi which burrows in the sand. See cute 
under Sa^yerims and Oeeryehus. 
SimdBOBltor (sand^mon^i-tpr), n. A varanold 
Imrd oi the genus P.arenarius, 

also catted kmd-crococaid. 
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Billd-llioiise (sand'mous), e. The dunlin or 
puire, THnga alpinu, a sandpiper. Also sea- 
mouse. [Westmoreland, Eng.] 
uaBd-msrrtlc (Band'mAr'’'tl), ». See LeiophyUim 
and myrtle. 

sand-natter (sand'nat^Cr), n, A sand-snake 
of the genus JSryx; an ammodyte. See Ata- 
modytes, 2, and cut under Mryx. 
sandnedeer (sand'nek^Cr), n. Same as sand- 
sueker. 

Sandoriemn (san-dor'i-kum), n, [KL. (Cavauil- 
les, 1790), < santoor, a Malay name.] A plant- 
genus of the order Mehacem and tribe TrichiUem, 
consisting of 5 species of trees, found in the East 
Indies and Oceauiea. ite special oharactara are a 
tubular disk sheathiiiff the ovary and the base of the style, 
a onp«tbaped calyx adnatc to the base of the ovary, having 
five short imbricated lobes, a stamen-tube bcMurfng at the 
apex ten included anthers, a corolla of five free imbricated 
petals, and a globose fleshy Indehiscent fruit which Is acid 
and edible. S. Indieum, native in Burma (ttiere called 
thttto) and fntnjduced into southern India, is a lofty ever- 
green with a red close-graitiod hoart-woM which takes a 
flue polish. It Is used for making eartt boats, etc This 
and perhaps other species have been called $andttl4ree. 
Band-oyster (sand'ois^t^r), w. St‘e oyster. 
sandpaper ( aand'pa’^pCr ), 91. Stout xiaper coat- 
ed with hot glue and then sprinkled with sharp 
sand of different degrees of fineiiCHs. it is need 
for rubbing and finishing, and is intermediate In its action 
between emery-paper and glass papei. 

sandpaper (8and'xifl,^per), v. t. r< sandpaper, 
ti.] 1 . To rub, smooth, or xiolinh with sand- 
paper. 

After the priming has been four days drying, and has 
then lieen mnd-papered off, give another ctmt of the same 
paint. Workehop Rtseeip^g^ Ut sor., p. 80. 

Hence* figuratively — 2. To make smooth or 

even; polish* as a literary composition Sand- 

papenng-madline.amaehine in which sandpaper is em- 
ployed as an abradant in finishing wooden aptficeB, handles, 
etc., and In buffing shoe-soles It is made in several forms 
according to the character of the work, with a rotating 
drum or disk covered with aandpaper. 
sandpaper-tree (8and'x>a-per-ire), n. Gne of 
several trees of the ortler Ihllenuieesp, having 
leaves so rough tliai they oanbe used like sand- 
paper. Such trees are Curatellu Americana of 
Guiana, and Dillenta scahrella of t he East Indies, 
sand-partridge (sand'pdr^trij), n. A partridge 
of the genus Jmmojierdix: translating the ge- 
neric name. There are two kinds: A Aonliomt is widely 
distributed in India, Peraia, and some otlier portions of 
Asia ; A. heyi occupies Arabia and Palestine, and thence 
extends into Ggypt and N ubia. Thty differ little from Uio 
members of the genus Perdixt proper. See partridge, 1. 
sandpeep (sand'pep), n. A familiar name in 
the United States of various small sandxiipers; 
a peep ; a jieetweet ; so ealled from their notes. 
Tlie btw chiefly called by this name are the American 
stint or least sandpiper, AeUtdnmax mmnfiUa ; the semi- 
palmatcd sandpipei* Breurntf^punUuK; and the peetweet, 
or spotted sanaplpet , TriwjmdrH mactUarim. flee outs un- 
der JBrmneUt, Tringoidett, and trftrU 

sand-perch (sand 'perch), w. The grass-bass, 
Poniaxus sparoides. [Southern IT. S.] 
sand-picture (sand'plk^tur), n. A sheet of 
sandpax>er upon which the sand is arranged in 
different colors to produce a sort of xdeture. 
sand-pigson (saDd’pij''’'on)* n. Same as sand- 
grouse. 

The sand-grouse* better mnd-pigeon*, Ptorooletes. Const 
sand-pike (sand 'pik ), n . Se4' nt ke^. 
sand-piUu (sanu'xnl^&r), n. A sandspout, 
sand-pine (sand'juu), 'a. See ptne^. 
sand-pipe (Hand'pSx)), n. 1 . A deep hollow of a 
cylindncal form* many of which are found pene- 
trating the white chalk in England and France, 
and are filled with sand and gravel, pipes of 
this kind have been noticed in England penetrating to 
a depth of sixty feet, and having a diameter of twelve feet 
Also called mnd-gaU, 

2. In a loeomotivo, one of the xiix^es leading 
from the sand-b<»xes, through which sand is al- 
lowed to flotv upon the rails just in advance of 
the treads of the driving-wheels to increase 
their tractive power. 

Connecting, coupling, and excentrlo rods are taken 
down, homstays, brake rods* mnd-yipsn, and ploughs, and 
any pipes that run beneath the axles. 

The Bnginser, LXIX. 160. 

sandpiper (sand'pi’^p^r), n. 1. A small wad- 
ing Dim that runs along the sand and utters a 
piping note ; a sand-lark, sand-plover, or sand- 
snipe . Technically - (a) A bird of the family Seoiopaei- 
dst, subfamily Sootopaetnsf, and section Trinffem. of which 


strsight or sosreely deourved, and the tail lacks tiie cross- 
bars of that of most snipes and tattlers. The toes are four 
in number (excepting (hUidri»\ and cleft to the base (ex- 
cepting MieropauinM and JlirsifiiemA). The sandpipers be- 
long especlalfy to the oortheni hemiinbere. and mostly 
brtid in high latitudes; but they perform the most ex- 


sandpiper 

tensive migrations, and in winter are generally dispersed 
over the world. The sexes arc alike in plumage* but the 
seasonal changes of plumage are very gieat. The sand- 
pipers are probably without exception gregarious, and 
often fleck the beaefies In flocks of hundreds or thousands. 
They live preferably in open wot sandy places, not in 
swamps and fens, and feed by probing with their sensi- 
tive bills, like snipes. Among them are the most diminu- 
tive of waders, as the tiny sandpipers of the genus Aeto- 
drmuu called stints. The semipulnmted sandpiper is no 
larger* but has basal webs ; it is iSreunetee pttsiUus of 
America. The spoon-billed suiulpipcr, Kurynorhynekus 
mgnmus, is another dlmlriutive bird, of Asia and arctic 
America. The stilt-sandpiper has long legs and semi- 
painiated f eet ; ItisJfffcro^ar/m Atmoigopua. Tlie broad- 
billed sandpifier is Limieola pjfnmeea ot platyrhyncha, not 
found in America The peetoral satidpipei* or grass snipe, 
Is AtAodromas maeulaia, a characteristic American species 



ot comparatively laige sixe. Dunlins or purres ore sand- 
pipers of the genus PeOdria. The curlew-sandpiper is 
AneylochUus suharguatus. The purple sandpipers are sev- 
eral species of AratuUella, as A. mariHma. The knot* Ca- 
nute, red or red-breastod, or ash-colored sandpiper, or 
robin-snipe, is Tringa eanutus. (b) A bird of the same fam- 
ily and subfurolly as the furegoing* but of the section Tom- 
near* or tattlers, several but not all of which are also known 
as sandpipers, because they used to b^ut in the old genus 
Tringa. The (‘ommon sandpiper of Europe* etc., is Trin- 
goides or Aetitis hgpoteueus, of which the common peet- 
weet or eimtted sandpiper of the United States, T. maeu- 
larius. Is a close ally. Ureen sendpipers belong to the ge- 
nus RhyaeophUvM, as R. oekropus of Europe and IL soltUt’ 
rius of America. i*hu wood-sandpipor of Europe Is Toto- 
ntM glareUa. The fighting sandpipei is the ruff, MaeheAes 
or PawnetUapugnax The buff-lireasted 8aiidpi|>er is a 
peculiar Ameiioan sptiies, Trjmgites ntfeseens or sitbrtgi-. 
eoUis. The Bartramian sandpipei Is Hartrasnia ItmgieaudA 
or Aetiturus hartramius of America flee the technical 
and special names, and cuts under Rartramia, dunlin, 
Breunetes, Burynorhynehus, Micropalama, RhyaeopfMvs, 
ruff, sanderling, stint, Trii^a, Tringoides, and Tryngitss. 
2. A fish, the pride.— Aberdeen eandplper. flame 
as absrdsen.- Aleutian eandplper. Trisiga CArquaMla) 
omssi, a oonspecies or race of the purple sandpiper* of 
northwestern North America Ridmvay, 1880.— Armed 
aandpiperi* an Australian spur winged wattled plover, 
Lobivanellus miles (Boddaert), callcxl by a geogrmkhioai 
blunder Parra ludoviciana by Gmelin in 1788, and Tnnga 
ludovMana by Latham In 1700. Pennant,-^ AJb-COlorM 
sandpiper* the knot fn winter plumage Pennant; JUh 
thain, 1785.— Baird'S sandpiper* Tringa (Aetodromas) 
bairdi, an abundant stint of iK>th Annuicas, intermediate 
in sixe between the pectoral and the least sandpiper* and 
resembling both in coloration Coves, ]8<51.— BaTtltt- 
mlan aandpiper. flee Bartrawia - BUck-breasted 


piper {Tringa lineolniensis ot Lathan . 

LaUtam,nSb. [Lincolnshire. Kng.)—BonapartS* 8 sand- 
piper* Tringa {Aetttdromas) bortapartei (or fuseiedUis at 
vieillot), a stint of (he sixe ot Italnl s sandpiper, but with 
white upper tail-coverts It is widely disi>ersod In both 
Americas, and u among the peeiis which abound on the 
Atlantic coast during the migrations- Borsal'aand- 
plpart. the streaked sandpitier, or surf-Mrd, from King 
OeorgeVi Hound. Latham, 1785 - Broad-blllsd sand- 
piper. .seedef 1.-- Buff-breasted sandplpAT* a small 
tatUerwith a very slight bill, TryngUesru/eseens (or subru- 
JleoUis of Vieillot, 1810X widely dispersed but not very com- 
ttioii in both Americas. See cut under Cay- 

enne sandpipert* the south American lapwing* VaneL 
lus (JMmofxerus) ^mnensis. Latham, 1785 — Cominon 
aandpiper, flee def. l. Ray; S iUughby; etc.— Co^Oer'S 
sandldper* Tringa eooperi, a doubtful species, of which 
the only known specimen was shot on May *24ih, 18.HM* on 
Long Island. S. F. Baird. 1858.- Curlew sanMper. 
Same sx pygmy euricte (which see, under ctirtetc),— Sqnes- 
trUoi S M^l^ r* ruff.— Flgbting 


ruff.- 

sled sandmper. 


I sandpiper* the ks 

Pennant; Latham. 


kaot Also cafied grit- 

Oambetta sand- 


plpsrt* tile red-legged horseman of Albin ; the redshank, 
a tattler. See cut under redshank. Pennant; Latham, 
1785.— Qoa saiuiplpert. S spur- winged plover of India* 
* '* ” > - tom^edy Tringa gosnsis La- 


etc., J^eanellus indtous, 


jndpiper* the young 
Latham . — Orunled 


tham, 178.5.— Cray sandpipert* the gray plovw, Squa- 
tarola hdvetiea, formerly TWimo sguatarola. PetmorU; 
LofAafis 1785.- (Breen sandpfoer. flee del. l (5). Pen- 
nant : Latham, 1785 — Greenwich si 

ruff, formerly Tringa grenotieensis 

sandpiper* the knot. Also f/risted sandpiper. Latham, 
1785 —Hebridal sandpipert* thetuiu8tone,«ri!iw«5wf^ 
terpres. Pennant— Least sandpiper. See ffnf.— little 
sandpiper* Tringa pusUla, terms undm* which the older 
oniithmogists oonfounded Wilson's stint with the semi- 
psdmated sandpiper The rectification was made by John 
Cassin, in I860, when Tringa pueiOa first became Jflvu- 
nstes pfudfu*.— Louisiane sandpipert. flame as Pen- 
nant’s armed mndpkser, by a geographical blunder La- 
tham. 1785.— Pi^hllOf sandpiper, Tringa (Arquatetta) 
ptOoenemis of Owes (1878), a kind of purple sandpiper 


nru/tt utanduH 

T. canutw^Molager^ 9^^ the purple laitd- 
piper. Pennant: LauiaTn.^ SaniiMtiiatea lanclpiper, 
Ereuneteu jrwiilhu, one of the oommonest peepe of Amer- 
ica See cut under JBreunete* —Ba&dgal MAOplPCOrt, an 
African apitr-wlnged plover (Parra mnegaUa of Liiinama, 


(sitnd'rij), ». r< MB. 
a sand-batuc, < 
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peculiar to the Prybilof (or Prlbylov) lelande of Alaika.-— guid-ridl 
Bed-badked tandpiper, the American dunlin, Tfinga ao 
(P eUdna) amerieana of Casein, po^ca of CoueiL in full 

plumage. See cot under sand* back, ndge.j A BUm-bank. 

plpftr, an Asiatic stint, Tnwm ru/icolhs of Peter S. Fallas. gandrOCk (sand^rok), n. Same as sandaUme : a 
VAar«>i785.-~R^ 8Mdplper. t^ah^^^ teiip oceasionally used In England, but very 

rapely in the United States. The Gmet SanOroek 
is tlio local name of a member of one of the lower dlTlslons 
of the Inferior Oolite series In BnglsncL It is f^c>m 60 to 
100 feet thick, and Is extensively quarried for building 

^n//u‘a^/a^*ofTal'ham*l7^ Sa&d-roll (sand'rdl), n. A metal roll cast in 

^dplpor, fWff (Actodrwnaa) Band: in eontradistinotion to a chilled roll. 

Horaheld (ISUl) much like the peoU>ral sandpiper, and of east in a ohill 

about the same size, common in Asia, rate In Aiaaka ~ ^tiicn is cast in B,muu . , . 

Shore sandpiper, (o) The mir. (tb Of Pennant, the Bandrunner (sand run^br), n. A sandpiper. 
^ " — ^ . ' rnarne 

_ - - r. ®'* 

Lunatia heroSy commonly fotmd on beaones, re- 
sembling the rim of a saucer or lamp-shade 
Itrokon at one place and covered with sand. 
See cut under Natim. 


htoed sandpipw, the i _ 

mnderiing.—^ 0llifonil sandplpert, a sandpiper so called 
by Pennant and Latham, from Iceland.— waved sand- 
Idpert. a sandpiper supposed to he the knot in some ob- 
scure mumage {Tnnga •undata of Brtinnich, 1704). Pen- 
went: Latham, 17S6.— White-winged sandpiper of La- 
tham, Triton ieuorjptera of Uineliii (17ss), a remarkable 
sandpiper of Polynesia, related to tlie biin-breastud sand- 
]dper, and type of the genus Proeolwnia of Bonaparte 
(186 S)l— WU son'S sandpiper, the American least sand- 
piper, peep, or stint. Sue Yellow-legged sand- 
p^far, the ruff. 

•and-pit (sand 'pit), a. A place or pit from 
which sand is excavated. 

Sand-plower (sand'pluv-'^r), w. A ringneck, 
ring-necked plover, or ring-plover; any species 



grmrsandi^w: called Trinfra Yitt^a by Llnna»us/ and saxld-sailCBr (sand's&^s^rj, n. A popular 
Jar Old^rn'e wfate by Albln.— Bolitsxy sand- the egg-mass of a natioold gastrop< 

Spotted sandpiper. Seo def. l. This is the m^ted 
tnnffa of Kdwarua— StUt-saadplper. Bee def i — 

Streaked sandplpert, the surf-bird, Aphnta vvrgata, 
called Trinfta wrftata (and T, twreatu) by Latham (17J>o). j 
The earliest desoriptioii Is under this name, by Latham In SSBCl-SCOOp (Sana - 
178^ from the northwest coast of North America (Snud- skdp), «. A form of 
wioh Bound).— Striated sandplpert, the redshank. Pen- dredge used for 
nant: Latham, 1786.— BWiSS sandPlpert, the black Ik« 1- sonoornff uii sand 
\[fAjAmw,Siquatar<da(t(mnw\yW^ Hav- 

tng four toes, this plover us^ to be classed with the sand- front a nver-bed. 
pipers. Pennant; Latham, 1786.— Temmlnok*B sand- saxioi-screeii (sand - 
— See seirtt— Terek sandpiper. Bee TereHa.^ skren). n. A larue 

« -nTerJing. Hw cut un.1«r consistinK of a 

frame fitted with a 
wire grating or net- 
ting of the desired 
fineness, propped up 
by a support at a con- 
venient angle, and 

used to sift out pebbles and stones from sand 
which is thrown against it with a shovel. The 
fine sand passes through the screen, wldle stones and 
gravel fall down in front. Also called eand-eifter. 
sandsersw (sand'skrd), n. An amphipod, Leni^ 
daetylM aretiana, which burrows in the sana of 
.. * ^ the sea-shores in Europe and America, 

of the genus .Egtahtca, as a nng-dottcrel, which sand-shark (saud'shark), w. A small voracious 
frequents Handy beaches. See cuts under sharl^ Odoniaajm or Carchtirian Uttoralis, also 

ahfes and jHputg-pwrer . called shm'clnose. The name extends to all the 

sand-prey (sand'prft), n. Same as mud-pude. Carchantdse as restricted by Jordan, by most 
sand-pride (satid'prid), «. A petromyzontoid writers called Odoniahptdtdfp. 
vertebnite, also known as rnuddamprey and sand-shot (sand'shot), n. Bniall cast-iron balls, 
mndpifHT, in its young or larv'al condition, such as grape, canister, or case, cast in sand, 
when it has a short horseshoe-shaped mouth, larger balls being cast in iron molds. 

It l» found In many rivera and streams of Europe, reaches sand-flhrimD (sand'shrimp), w. A shrimp: an 
l.^^of6ur7 1nch«Mmdl»ofubro«rnoolor. s«> indefinite tSrtn. In Buro^ rrauffon euW* 

is sometimes so called. 

sand-sifter (sand'sif^t^r), n. Bame as sand- 
screen. 


prid^. 

sand-pump (sand'piimp), 1. Jn rove-drilling, 
a cyluider, provided with u valve ut i lie bottom, 
which is low- 


ered into the 
drill-hole from 
time to time to 
remove the pul- 
verized ro(*k, c»r 
sludge. Also 
called sludger. 
[Pennsylvania 
oil - regions. ] — 
2. A powerful 
water- Jet with 
an annular 
nozle inclosing 
a tube which is 
Bimk in loose 
sand, and oper- 
ates as an injec- 
tor to lift the 
sand with the 
water which 
discharges back 
through the 
tube. This form 
is used in caissons 
for sinking bridge- 
foundations, and is 
sometimes called a 



.a 


hand pump. 


mnd It IsS ^^sand to he remobecl . b, suction'plpc . c, 

a motlifleation of Iniluctlon-pipe . d, disc})arge*pi|>«. 
the jet-pump. The 

water, passing upward around the upper end of the sue- 
* draft or 


sand-skink (sand'skingk), n. A skink found 
in sandy places, as Seps ocellatus of southern 
Europe.* 

sand-skipper (sand'skip^^r), n . A sand-hopper 
or bcach-nca. 

sand-smelt (sand'smelt), n. An atberine or 
silversides ; any fish of the family A iherinxdtp. 
A common British sand-smelt is Atherina jtres- 
hyter. Bee cut under stlversides. 

sand-snake (sand'sn&k), n. 1. A colubnne 
sf*rpent of the family Paommophidm^ as l*»am- 
movhiH mbilans. Also called (Usert-snake. — 2. 
A iKia-likc Old World serpent of the family 
pjrtictdip, quite different from the foregoing, as 
JCryt jacnlus of India, and others. Bee out un- 
der Eryx. 

sand-snipe (sand'snlp), n. A general or occa- 
sional name of any sandpiper ; especially, the 
common si>otted sandpiper or summer-piper of 
Europe, Trwgoides hypoleueus. 

sand-sole (sand 'sol), n. A sole, Solea lascaris. 
See borhame. 

sandspout (sand'spout), n. A pillar of sand, 
similar in appearance to a waterspout, raised 
by the strong inflowing and ascending curronts 
of a whirlwind of small radius. The height of the 
oolumti dependi on the etrength of tbeasoeDding currents 
and the Hltltude at which they ore turned outwai'd fiom 
the vortex. Sandspouts are frequently observed In Ara- 
bia, India, Australia, Arizona, and other hot countries and 
tracts having desert sanda 


tion-Tiipe, produces an upward draft or auctioi) on the ---.j a r.e 

mingled sand and water mIow, drawing it upward and BRlla-Spltfiy (sand spur l), fl. A plant of the 


dim tmrging It through d. 


genus Spergularia. 


sand-rat (saiurrat),)}. Apocket-gopherof the sand-Star (sand stkr), n. 1. Any starfish or 
genus rhomomytt, found in sandy places bi the flve-flngers.— -2. An ophiuran; a brittle-star, 
western coast-region of North America; the having long slender fragile arms attached to a 
caruttSH-rat. Tlie term applies to some other momberz small circiuar liody. 

of the family as the corimiuti 6urMerfua See cuts SaildStay (sanu sta), 11. An Australian shrul) 

uritier eamoee-rat and Genmyidse c)r small free, Leiitogpermum IsBvigaiunt^ a spe- 

sand-reed (sand 'red), n. A shore-grass, the cially effective plant for staying drift-sands in 
marram or beach-grass, Ammophila arundi- warm climates. 


nacea, 

sand-reel (sand'rOl), n. A windlass, forming 
part of a well-boring outfit, used for operating 
a sand-pump. 


sandslo&e (sand'ston), n. [as B. garhdBieen as 
G. sandatsin as Sw. Ban. sandsten; as sand^ + 
sUme.] A rock formed by the consolidation of 
sand. The grains oempoalng sandstone are almost ex- 


otaufivsly quarta thk mlttMal leristlng Ae(K)iB^^ 
only beomnlttg wont Into ftasv partfoles as abrasion «on- 
tioues, while almost all other minerals entering Into the 
oomporitlon of ordinary roeka are ttable to dissolve and be 
oaitled away in solution, or be worn down into an Impal- 
pable powder, so as to be d^Ksdted as mud. Bandatonea 
may contain alto clayey or oaloareous particles, or be ce- 
mented by so large a quantity of ferroglnous or oalcareous 
matter as to have their original oharsoter quite obscured. 
Hence varieties of sandstones are qualified oy the epithets 
argittaeeout, oaleareaue, ferrufftneue, eto.>-Btras sand* 
itbne, a sandstone or grit belonging to the Carbimlferotts 
s^eii^ extensively qusrrled as a building-stone and for 

g ndstones In Ohio and especially in the vicinity of Beiwa 
foneethe name).— Oaradoo saadstosa, a sandstone of 
wer Silurian age, very nearly the geologiosl equivalent 
of the Bala group in Merionethahlre, Wales, and of the 
Trenton limestone of the New York geologists. The name 
was given by Murchison, from the locality of Caer Caradoc, 
in shropahire. England.— llaxihlt aaiidstoaa. Bee Ua- 
bolumite — Ma dfcna. saildttoiie, a red or mottled and 
somewhat argillaceous sandstone forming, according to 
the elasaifloation of the New York Survey, the base of the 
Upper Hilttrian series. It oorrespoitds nearly to the I'pper 
Lumdovery of the English geol^lsts. It is the “Levant" 
or No, IV. of the Feiinaylvania survey. 


“A mountain of IV. “Is peihaps the commonest expres- 
sion in American geology. Those mountains ore very nu- 
merous; being reiterated outcrops or reappearances and 
disappearances of the Medina tandelam as It rises and 
■inks In the Appalachian waves. 

J. P. Ledey, Coal and its Topography, p. SO. 


Mow Bsd saadltoiie. a name formerly given in Eng- 
land to a great mass of strata oonsiating isrgely of red 
shales and sandstones and overlying rocks, belonging to 
the Carboniferous series A part of the New Bed Haud- 
•tone is now considered to belong to the Permian series, 
since the organic remains which it contains are decidedly 
Paleozoic in oliaraoter. The upper division of these red 
rocks, although retaining to a veiy considerable extent the 
■ame lltholomcal chanu^rs as the lower division, dlfiera 
much from it in respect to the fossils it contains, which 
are decidedly of a Meaoaolc tyiie, and form a portion of the 
so-called Triasslo seriea The term Jfew Mm SandeUme is 
still used to some extent in England, and has been ap- 

g lied in the United States to the red sandstones of the 
onneotlcut river valley, which are generally cotialdered 
to beof niamic ime. See Tnaeeic - Old R«d StJldStOllS, 
a name (fiven In England, eaily In the history of geology, 
to a group of maria, sandstones, tilestoncs, and conglom- 
erates seen over an extensive area, and especially in Here 
fordshlre, Worcestershire, Shropshiie, and Bouth Wales, 
cropping out from under the eoal-iiieasures and resting 
on the Slltiriau. These rocks were called (Ad Med, U> dis- 
tinguish them from a somewhat similar series overlying 
the Carboniferous, and designated as the New Med Sana- 
done. The name Devonian was given later l>y Sedgwick 
and Murchison to rocks occurring in Devon and (*omwall 
and occupying a stratigi aphical position similar to that of 
the Old ^cl, and the name Deomian is now in general use 
throughout the world as designating that part of the geo- 
loglosu seriea which lies between the Silurian and the Car- 
boniferous. The name Old Med Santld^me has. however, 
been retained by English geologists to dualgnato that pe- 
culiar type of the Devonian whioli Is less distinctively ma- 
rine than the Devonian propei, and which is charact^zed 
by the presence of nuinerons land-plants and ganoid fishes, 
as well as by the absence of unequivocally marine or- 

S anistiis. The areas in which these deposits were laid 
own are generally considered to have been lakes or 
Inland sesa Tbo Old Red Bandstone, os thus limited, 
seems to have biieii almost exclusively confined to the 
British Isles , and it is particularly well developed in Hcot- 
land, and also is of considerable importance in Ireland — 
Orhneany saxuistoiis, the name given by the New York 
Geological Hurvey to a group of strata lying between the 
Lower Helderberg group and the Oaiida-golU grit, and 
considered by James Uafl as forming the uppermost divi- 
sion of the Upper Biluriaii. In central New York it is 
chiefly a sUlcious sandstone, but is sometimes argilla- 
ceous ; it extends west as far as Missouri, becoming more 
calcareous. Spirifer arerumu is a very cniiraoteristie fos- 
sil of tills group over a wide area. It is No. Vll. of the 
numerical designation of the Pennsylvania Survey, and 
the “Meridian of H. D. Rogers’s nomenolature.— Pooono 
tanfifUnui, a very thick and persistent mass of sand- 
stones and conglomerates underlying the Maueh Chunk 
Bed Bhale, and forming the base of me Carboniferous in 
Peniisylvatiia. It Is No. X. of the numerical notation of 
the First Pennwlvanla Hurvey, and the same at the “ Ves- 
pertine “of H. D. Rogers. 

The Fottsvllle conglomerate forms a rim around the 
coal baains, and the Poeonc eandeUme and conglomerate 
an outer rim, with a valley Included between them eroded 
out of the Mauch Chunk red shale. 

C. A. Aehburner, Anthracite Coal-fields of Penn., p. 18. 


Fotsdsm MlUttkOlM, in yeoL, the lowest division of the 
Lower Bllurian , and the lowest zone in which distinct traces 
of life have beenfonnd in the United States : so named by 
the geologists of the New York Burvew from a town of that 
name in inat State. The formation is a eonsplouous and 
important one further west tliroogh the region of theOreat 
Lakes. It is the equivalent of the Primordial of Bairande, 
and of tbo Cambrian or Cambro-BUniian of some geolo- 
glsta. Among the fossils which cliaracteriae this formation 
are certain genera of brmchlopods (LCnpuletia, OMcSa, Or- 
foie, Dfirinaiand trtlobttes of the genera ComworypAe and 
Paradoxidet. The Potsdam, Primordial, or Cambrian rocks 
have been variouely subdivided In Enrupe and Atnerlea 
within the past few yenrs. Thus, the Canadian geologlsta 
csll the lower aectlon. as developed In Newfoundland, 
Nova Beotia, and New Brunswick, Aeadim. and the over* 
lying beds Cfeorgdan, In Nevada five divisions have been 
made out. The rocks thus designated, however, are pale- 
ontologically elosoly related : nalther la there, In the opin- 
ion of most Continental geologists, any suMclent reason 
for separating the Cambnan, as a tysMin, from tha Blltt- 
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feet In mleknesa oo , 

eloua material, which L 

Msgneslan llmsatime in the upper Mlastsatppt lead refitoiii 




Satwl'tnip (In tectian) 

F, cant iron body; F.om- 


A, finely ^rforatoil 


aii4eit«cid«fiivtli«ri^ title nolith into It leal- 

mcwt en^My 4«etttnteot foeetle. but from tteatratignphl- 
oal Aoettloii it la oooeldered to be nearly of tile aame affe 
ae tne Obaay litneetone of the Kew York Biirrey. 

SAttdrftOrill (sand^Bt^rm)) n, A storm of wind 
that boars along olouds of sand. 

gand-Sttcker (sand^suk^^r), ». 1. The lough 
dab, UippofflosBOides HmandoideSf also called 
ama^fluhe and mndnecker* iiie name is doe to the 
erroneoiie idea that it feeds on nothing but sand. J}ay, 
Jlahes of Great Britain and Ireland, II. lo. 

2. In the United States, a general popular name 
for soft-bodied animals wmch hide in the sand, 
sometimes exposing their suckers, tentacles, 
or other parts, as ascidians, holothuriaus, or 
nereids. 

■andogWItllOW (sand'swoFo), a. Same as tmnh- 
swallow. 

aaBd-thrower (sand'thrd^^rX n. A tool for 
throwing sand on sized or painted surfaces, it 
oonsiata of a hollow handle in 
which a supply of sand la con- 
tained. and from which it passes 
into a conical or V-shaped box. 

The box ends in a narrow slit 
from which the sand Issaes, dis- 
tributed by a projecting lip. 

Band-trap (sand'trap), n. 

In hydrauL mgin.^ a device 
for separating sand and 
other heavy particles from 
running water, it oonststs 
fobstaiitlally of a pocket or 
ohatnlHir lit which the sand is 
oolleeted by a sudden cliaiige lu 

the dfreotiuii of the flow, which dUT»hj4(r»n. 2>. ’induction 
oatiMos the momentum of the 

^cles to carry them out of » roll” tS iii ft 

the stream into the coileoting- O. plug fur clea.rlni; out sand, 
chamber, or by a sudden I'cduc- 

tlon of velocity through an abrupt enlargement in the pipe 
or channel which conducts the stream, wliereby the heavy 
particles are permitted to gravitate into the receiving- 
pocket, or by the use of a strainer which intercepts the 
particles ana retains them, or by a combination of these 
principles. 

Band-iube (sand'tub), n. Ill (a) A sand- 
caiiul. (b) A tubular structure formed of ag- 
glutinated sand, as the tubes of various anne- 
ndg, of tbe peduncles of Lingulida^ etc. 

Bftnd-viper (sand'vi^pCr), n. A hog-nosed 
snake. Hee Uclerodon. [Local, U. S.] 

Band-washer (sand^wosh^^r), n. An apparatus 
for separating sand from earthy substances. 
It usually oonsiata of a wire screen for the sand. The screen 
is either shaken or rotated in a constant flow of water, 
which carries oil soluble substances. 

Band-wasp (saud'wosp), u. A fossorial hyrae- 
no}>terous insect which digs in the sand; a dig- 
ger-wasp, as of either of the families Pompiliaie 
and Spheyidie^ and especially of the genus Am- 
mophila. There are many sfiecles, and the name is a 
loose one. Homo of these wasps belong to the SaMidm; 
others, as of the family Ctalbnmxdff^ are also known as sand- 
hnrneiiL and many are popularly called »and’huo». The 
general diatliiction of these wasps is from any of those 
which bfiild their nests of papery tissue, or which make 
Uietr cells above ground Hce cuts under AtwmopkUa, 
Crabro, EIul and digger-toatp, and compare poUer-watp. 

Bandweed (sand' wed), »«. 1. B&nuxatmantiwort . — 
2. The spurry, Spermla ari^cfiAUt, [Prov. Eng.] 

Sandwela (sandVeld), r, t. To weld with sand 
(silica), wliieh forms a fluid slag on the weld- 
ing-surface : a oomrnon method of welding iron. 
Wnen the pieces to be welded arc put together and ham- 
mered, the slag is forced out and tlio metallio surfaces left 
bright and free to unite. 

Bamd-Wbirl (sand'hw^rl), n. A whirlwind whose 
vortex is filled with dust and sand. Bee mnd- 
spout. 

sandwich (sandVieh), n, [Named after John 
Montagu, 4th Earl of Sandwich (died 1792), who 
used to have slices of bread with ham between 
brought to him at the gaming-table, to enable 
him to go on playing witriout intermission. The 
title is derived from Sandwich^ < ME. Sandwichc^ 
AS. Sandwicy a town in Kent, < sandy sand, 4* 
wicy town.] 1. Two thin slices of bread, plain 
or butters, with some savory article of food, 
as sliced or potted meat, fish, or fowl, placed be- 
tween: as, a bam a cheese sandwich. 

Clsrct, tmdwkhijUiA an appetite, 

Are things which make an aiifflish evening pass. 

Blpncn, Bon Juan, v. 68. 

But seventy-two ohlokens do not give a very large meal 
tor a thousand people, even when backed up by somi- 
udoksa ifse., April, 1874, p. 498. 

Hence— 2. Anythiiig resembling or suggest- 
ing a sandwich; something placed between 
two other like things, as a man carrying two 
advertising-boards, one before and one behind. 
[Oolloq.] 

A pide roung man with feeble whUikera and a stiff white 

‘'neokfimfcb osme walking down thelaneenjisiMi«e<ek— hav- 
ing slady, that is, on eaidi sraL 

r ka sBsmy, Vanity Bhir, Iviii. 
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He stopped the unstamped advertisement—an animated 
tandwien composed of a ooy between two boards. 

Dkkmty Sketches, Charaeters, ix. 

Bandwicll (sand'wich). r. f. [< sandwtehy n.] 
To make into a sandwich or something of like 
arrangement p insert between two other things : 
as, to sandmeh a slice of ham between two 
slices of bread; to sandwich a picture between 
two pieces of pasteboard. [Colloq.] 

Baildwich-nian(Hand^wich-mp.n),n. 1. A seller 
of sandwiohcH.— 2. A man carrying two ad- 
vertising-boards, one slung before and one be- 
hind him. [Blang.] 

Sandwich tem. See tern. 

BBAd-Wlnd (sand' wind), n. A wind that raises 
and carries along clouds of dust and sand. 

Bimdworm (sana'w^nn), n. 1. A worm that 
lives in the sand : applied to various arenioo- 
lous or limicolouB annelids, fotmd especially in 
the sand of the sea-shore, and (luite different 
from ordinary earthworms. They are much 
used for bait, — 2. A worm that constructs a 
sand-tube, as a species of Sahel! ana. 

Bandwort (sand'wOrt), w. [< sataP + wori^,'] 
A plant or tbe genus Arevarut. They are low, 
chiefly tufted herbs, with small white flowers, the leaves 
most often awl-shaped or fllifonu, many Hpoclus growing In 
send. The mountain- sand wort, A GroF'iJcndica, a densely 
tufted plant with flowers largoi than usual, is a noticeable 
alpine or siibalptne plant of the eastci ti Tnited .Status and 
ncnrthwsrd, found luso very locally on low ground. The 
sea-sandwort is A . prpfoiass, found in the coast-sands of 
Europe and North America. Alsu ttandweed. 

Bttfldy^ (sail'd!), a. [< ME. * sandy, sondt, < 
AS. sandip (r= V. sand%g e= MHO. sandic = 
G. Dan. Hw. sandtg = Icel. sdndugr), sandv, < 
sand, sand: see sand^."] 1. Cousisting or or 
containing sand: abounding in sand; covered 
or sprinkled with sand: as, a sandy desert or 
plain ; a sandy road or soil. 

I should not see the mndy hour-glass run 
But 1 should think of shallows and of flats. 

Shak., M. of \ , i 1. 25. 

2. Resembling sand; hence, unstable; shift- 
ing ; not firm or solid. 

Favour . . . built but upon the sandy foundation of per- 
sonal respects only . . . cannot bo long lived. 

Bacon, Advice to Villiors. 

8. Dry ; arid ; uninteresting. [Bare.] 

It were no service to you to send you my notes upon 
the book, because they are mtufy, incohei out ruga for my 
memory, not for your Judgment. Donne, Letters, xxl. 

4. Of the color of sand; of a yellowish -red 
color : as, sandy hair. 

A huge Briton, with mndy wliiskers and a double chin, 
was awallowlng patties and clicrry-brandy. 

Thackeray, Men and Pictures. 

Bandy laverock. laverock 

Bare naething but windiu straes and candudavrockg, 

Scott, Old Mortality, vli. 
Bandy mooking-tllztl, the brown thrush, or thrasher, 
JSarporhunchuc ntfus. See cut under thrasher. [Local, 

u. s.]— Bandy ray. .Seeraya 

sandy^ (san'di), w.; pi. sandws (-diz). [Also 
sanaie, sanny; abhr. of sandy laverock,'] Same 
as sandy laverock (which see, under laverock). 
— CatflCOO'S sandy, the meadow-pipit, Anthue pratentit, 
alao called euckoo'e Uding (Prov. Eng ] 

Sandy® (san'di), w. [Also ^»'«irwey; familiar in 
Scotland as a man’s name; a var., with dim. 
term., of Saundfr,< ME. Sounder, Sawndcr, an 
abbr. of Alexander.] A Scotsman, especially 
aLowlander. f Colloq.] 

** Htandards on the Braca of Mar," shouted by a luurty of 
Lowland BUndfes who filled the other seats (of the coach). 

Uarper'e Mag., LXXVII. m. 

Bandy-caipot (san'di-khr'pet), n. A British 
geometriu moth, Emmetema decolorata. 

Bandy-glasBt, n. Same as sand-glass. 

O God, O God, that It were possible 

To vndo things done , to cml backe yesterday : 

That time conld tuine vp bia awlft eandy-glam. 

To viitell the dayes, and to redeem o these hourea ' 
Hsyvmd, Woman Killed with Kindneaa (Worka, II. 168). 

sandyset, sandyxf, n. See sandix. 

SanB^ (san), a. [= F. sain =s Pr, san s= Sp. 
eano rs Pg. sdo sb It. sano. < L. sanus, whole, of 
sound mind, akin to Gr. cao^, whole, sound. 
From the same source are ult. £. ittsane, sanity, 
sanitary, sanation, sanatory, etc.] 1. Of sound 
mind ; mentally sound: as, a sane person. 

1 woke sane, but well-nigh oloae to death. 

Tennyeon, Prinoeaa vlL 

2. Bound; free from disorder; healthy: as, a 
guMcmind; a sane project; ganer memory (law). 

Bane®, v, t See sam^. 

sanely (s&n'H), adr. In a sane manner : as one 
in possession of a sound mind ; naturally. 

saneness (s&n'nes), n. Sane character, con- 
dition, or state; soundnesB of mind; sanity. 
Bailey. 


sangBoe 

ganfkilt, adv. [ME., < OF. sans faille : see sans 
and/«f/A, M.] Without fail. 

That both his penon and baner ear^odl 

Put within the town, so making conqueste. 

limn, oj ParUmay (E. E. T H.), 1 1692. 

Sang^ (sang). Preterit of sing, 
sang® (natig), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) fonu of song. 

sang^ (son), n. (< ME. sang, sank, < OF. sang, 
sane, F. sang = Bji. sangre s= Pg. sangue, sangre 
SK It. sangue, < L. sanguis, blood . ] Blood : used 
in heraldry, in different combiuHtions.— Qutt4 
de sang, in her , having the field occupied with diops 
gulea. 

Bing (sung), u. [Chill.; also A Chineso 

musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a set of gradu- 
ated bamboo tubes, which 
contain free reeds, insert- 
ed on a gourd with a 
mouthpiece, so that the 
reeds may be sounded by 
the breath, it is supposed 
that thia instrument suggiHited 
the invention of the accordion 
and reed-organ. The French 
spelling Cheng is sometimes 
used. 


8anga(8ang'ga),w. [Abys- 
sinian.] The Galla 



SSiMF. (Prooi Carl Engel's 
“ MtiKical Instruments.") 


ox of 

Abyssinia. Also sangu. 
sangaree (sang-ga-r©'), m. 

[< Bp. Sangria, a drink 
made of red wine with 
lemon-juice, lit. bleeding, 
incision (=s Pg. sangna, 
blood-letting, sangna de 
tmho, negus, lit. * a bleed- 
ing of wine’), < acmgrar, bleed. < sangre, blood, 
< L. sanguts, blood: see sang^.] Wmo, more 
especially red wine diluted with water, sweet- 
ened, and flavored with nutmeg, used as a cold 
drink. V arieties of it are named from the wine 
employed: as, }»ort-wine sangaree. 

Vulgar, kind, good-humoured Mrs. Colonel Grogwater, 
aa she would be called, with u yclU>w little husband from 
Mailraa, who first taught me to drink eangaree. 

Thackeray, Utr Boodle’s Coufessiona. 


One little negro was . 
cold eangaree. 


Ing him a glass of ice- 
The Century, XXXV. 946. 


sangaree (sang-ga-re'). v. t. [< sangaree, «.] 
'J’o mix with water and sweeten ; make sanga- 
reo of: as, to sangaree port-wine, 
sang-de-bceuf (soh'dMidf'), «. [F., ox-blood: 
sang, blood (see sang‘^); de, of (see de"!); bceuf, 
ox (see beef).] A dee{>-red color wouliar to 
ancient Chinese porcelain, and mutdi imitated 
1^ modem manufacturers in the East and in 
Europe. The glaze is often crackled, and the 
color more or loss modulated or graded, 
sang-ftoid (son-fmo'), w. [F., < sang (< L. 
snngms), blood, 4 frotd, cold, cool, < L. frigi- 
dus, cold : see .sang^‘ and frigid.] Freedom from 
agitation or excitement of mind ; coolness ; in- 
difference ; calmness in trying circumstances. 

They (the players] consistid of a Russian princess losing 
heavily behind a broad green fan . an Knglish peer throw* 
log the second fortune he had inherited after the first 
with porfeet good-huniour and sangfroid; two or three 
swindlers on a grand lu^alo, not yet found out. 

Whyte MeiviUc, \\ bite Rose, I. xxlli. 

Qenernl Lee, aftoi the first shiK'k of the breaking of his 
lines, soon recovered his usual sang-Jroid and bent all his 
energies to saving his army Tlic Century, XXXIX. 146. 

Sangiac, «. Bee sanjak. 

sangiacate, «. Bee saiyalale. 

sanglant (sang'glant ), a. [< F. sanglant, blood, 

< LL, sangudcnlusiorlj. sanguindlentus, bloody, 

< sanguineus, blooily: see sanguine, sangmno- 
Icn t.]' In hci\ , bloody, or dropping blood : used 
especially in connection w’ltli erased: thus, 
erased and sanglant signifies torn off, as the 
head or paw of a beast, and dropping blood. 

sangliOT (sang'li-^r), u. [< P. sanglter, OF. 
sengler, saingler, sanglter (orig. pore shvgher'^ =a 
Trlsinglar = It. cinghiale, < ML. singularis, i. e. 
porcus singularis, the wild (solitary) boar (ef. 
Gr. povio^, a boar, lit. ‘ solitary ’) : see singular.] 
In key., a wild boar used as a bearing, 
sangreal, sangraal (sang'gTe-al, sang-graP), n. 
[Bee wiinfi and //mi?i.] In medieval legends, 
the holy vessel supposed to have been the *‘eup” 
used at the Last Buiiper. See gratis. 
Bang-school (Rang'skfil), n. A singing-scbool. 
Schools thus named were common in Scotland from the 
thirteenth to the elglitoeiith century, various other tub* 
Joots besides singing being often taught In them. (Scotch. J 
SangSHe (sang'su), n. [< F. sangme, OP, sang- 
sue, sansue s= 1^. sanguisugo = Pg. sanguesuga, 
satiguexuga, sanguichuga, sangnisuga = It. saw- 



Mllffilie 

a leach, < L. muguirntga (NI^ Sangvl- 
suga)f a blood-sucker, leech, < L. aangwis^hloodt 
+ gugerCf suck: see succulent and A 

leech. Also called sanguisuge. 

The poldunouB tangeue of Charlotteiville may always be 
disUnguished fiom the niedloinal leeoh by its hlaokneaa, 
and especially by its writhing or veimienlar motions, which 
very nearly resemble those of a snake. 

Po€, A Tale of the Ragged Mountains. 

sanguioolons (sani^pink'^lus), a, [< L. dan- 
gms^ blood (see sanguine),^ colere^ inhab- 
it.] Living in the blood, as a parasite; hexna- 
tobic. Also mnguxnicolcus, 

Bangniferous (sang-cwire-ms), «. [< NL. *4r(Wf- 
guQetf blood-conye:^ng, K L. sanguis, blood, + 
ferre sc E. bcarl.] Keoeiving and conveying 
blood ; circulatory, as a blood-vessel. The san- 
guiferous system of the higher animals consists 
of the heart, ai*teries, capillaries, and veins. 
Also sanguiniferoHS, 

This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched . . . to the 
muscles the face, particularly the cheeks, whose «an- 
guifenm vessels twist about. 

Derhani, Phjslco-Theology, v. a 

sanglliilcation (saug^gwi-ti-ka'shon), n. [= 
F, sanguification a Sp. sangutficacion a Pg. san- 
guxflca^o a It. sanguifioasione, < NL. *sangut- 
fieatio(n*), < *mngutficare, produce blood : see 
sanguify,^ The production of bloo<l. 

The longa are the first and chief iDstrnnient of tanguijl- 
eaUon, ArtnOhitot, Alimenta, 11. a 


gaagnifier (sang'gwi-fs-^»r), w. 
blood. 


A producer of 


Bittera, like oboler, are the best and alao the 

beat febrifugea. Sir J. Floyer, On the Hamoura. 

gangniflnoilBt (sang-gwif'l^us), a, [< L. «a«. 
gutSf blood, + fiuvre, flow.] Flowing or run- 
ning with blood. Batley. 

Bailgllify (sang'gwi-fi), v.; pret. and pp. san- 
guijiedf ppr. sanguifyxng. [< NL, ^sangmjieare, 
produce blood, < 1j. sanguw, blood, + facere, 
make, do : see -/y.] l.t intrans. To make blood. 

At the same time I think, I deliberate, I puipums, 1 com- 
mand : in inferiour faculties, I walk, I see, I hear, I di- 
gest, 1 tanguijie, 1 oarnifle. 

Sir U. Hale, Orig of Mankind, p. 81. 

n* trans. To convert into blood; make blood 
of. [Rare.] 

It is but the first digestion, as it were, that is there (in 
the uuderstandlng) performed, as of meat in the stomach, 
hut in the wfll they are more perfectly concocted, as the 
chyle is eunguified in the liver, spleen, and veins. 

Baxter, Saints’ Rest, UL 11. 

Bangnigenonst (sang-gwij'e-nns), a. [< L. san- 
pww, Wood, + ^enus, producing: see h/cwoua.] 
Producing blood : as, sanguigenous food. Greg- 
ory. 

Bangnillf (sang'gwin), a. An obsolete form of 
sanguine. 

Sangninaria^ (sang-gwi-na'ri-a ), a. [NL. (Dil- 
lemus, 1732), so cidled in allusion to the blood- 
like juice, < L. sangmnarta, a plant (Polygonum 
avuiulare) so called because reputed to stanch 
blood, fem. (sc. herba) of sangutnartus, pertain- 
ing to blood: see sangumary.'] In hot, a ge- 
nus of poJypetalous plants of the order Papa- 
veracea, the poppy family, and tribe Eupapa- 
vereje. it is characterised by one-flowered scapes from 
a creeping rocitstock, an oblong and stalked capsule with 
two valves which open to Its base, and a flower with two 
sepals, eight to twelve petals in two or three rows, numer- 
ous stamens, and a short style club-shaped at the summit. 
The only spoeles, S. Canadensie, the bloodroot, is common 
throughout eastern North America Its csonspicnous pure- 
white flower appears before the leaf ; the latter is devel- 
oped single from a terminal bud, is roundish or reniform 
with deep palmate lol)e8, of a pale bluish-green color, 
and enlaraes throughout the season nntll often 6 Inches 
across. Also called red nuecoon, and, from its use by the 
Indians fopstaining, red Indian paint, bee bloodroot, 2. 

Sangninaria*^ (sang-gwi-na'ri-a), «. pi. fNL., 
neut. pi. of L. sanguinarius, pertaining to blood: 
see sangmnary.'] In cool., in Illigeris classifica- 
tion (loll), a family of his Falculata, or mam- 
mals with claws, corresponding to the modern 
Eelutse, Cantdse, Uyssmassy and part of the Vi- 
verridse. 

Banguinarily ( sang'gwi-n^ri-li), adv. In a san- 
guinary manner ; bloodthirstily. Bailey. 
sangninarln, sangiiinariiie (sang-gwln Vrin). 
«. [< Sanguinarta 4- -^mS, An alkaloid 

found in Sanguinaria Canadensis, 

BangnlnarineSB (sang'gwi-na-ri-nes), it. San- 
guinary, bloody, or bloodthirsty disposition or 
condition. Bailey. 

Banguinary (sang'gwi-na-ri), a. and n. [as F. 
sangmnmre as 8p. Pg. 1%. sanguinario, < L. san- 
guinarins, snnguinaris, pertaining to blood, < 
sangms (snnguin-), blood: see sang^.} I, a, 

1. Consisting of blood ; formed of blood: as, a 
sanguinary stream. — Si, Bloody; attended with 
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much bloodshed or carnage; as, a msgu/t/ns/ry 
encounter. 

We may not . . propsgate reUgion by wan, or bynii* 
ouinary peraeouilofis to force oomoiencea. 

Baeon, Unity in Raligion. 

As we find the rttfRing Winds to be eommonly in Ceme- 
teries and about Cburohea, ao the etmereat and moat sen- 
gidnary Wars are about Religion, ameli, liettera, iv. 39. 

On tills day one of tlie most mnguinmy ooafliots of the 
war, the second battle of Bull Run, was fought 

The Oeniury, XXXVII. 480. 

3. Bloodthirsty; eager to shed blood; charac- 
terized by cruelty. 

If you make the criminal code mnguimry, juries will 
not convict JBnmmn, Compensation. 

The eanmdnwy and ferodoua conversation of his cap- 
tor— the list of slain that his arm had sent to their long 
account— . . . made him tremble. 

Q. P, B. Jamee, Arrah Neil, xUv. 
»8yn. 2 and 8. Sanguinary, Bloody. Sarundnarp refers 
to the shedding of blood, or pleasure In the shedding of 
blood ; bloody refers to the presence or, by extension, the 
shedding of blood : as. a eanguinary battle ; the eangui' 
nary spirit of Jenghls Khan ; a btooay knife or battle. 

One shelter’d hare 
Has never heard the eanguinary yell 
Of oruel man, exulting in her woes. 

Couper, Task, UL 885. 

like the slain in bloo<ly fight, 

That in the grave lie deep. 

MUton, Ps. IxxxvlU., 1. 10. 

Slain by the bloody Piemonteso tliat roU’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. 

Milton, Sonnete, xUL 

n. «. 1. The yarrow or milfoil: probably so 
called from its fabled use in stanching blood. 
— 2. Tbe bloodroot, Sanguinarta Canadensis. 
sangllilie (sang'gwin), < 1 . and n. [Early mod. 
E. also sangudn; < HE. sangutn, sangttine, san- 
gwyne, sangnomiy < OF. (and F.) sanguin as Pr. 
sanguini as OOat. sangut sr 8p. sanguino, san- 
guineo ss Pg. sanguineo, sangumho sr It. san- 
guignOf sanguineo (of. D. G. sanguinisch as Dan. 
sangvinsk s= 8w. sangvtnisk), < L. sanguineus, of 
blood, consisting of blood, bloody, bloodthirsty, 
blood-colorecL red, < sangms (snnguin-), blood: 
see8anj73.] ^ «. 1. Of blood; bloody. 

The sanguine stream proceeded from the ann of the 
body, which was now manifesting signs of returning life. 

Barham, Ingnldsby Legends, L 188. 

2. Bloodthirsty; bloody; sanguinary. [Bare.] 

All gaunt 

And eanguine beasts her gentle looks made tame. 

Shelley, Witch of Atlas, vL 

3. Of the color of blood; red; ruddy: as, a 
sanguine complexion; the sanguine franoolin, 
lihagtnts crueniatm; specifically, in her,, name 
as murrey. 

She was som-what brown of visage and sangirsfn colour, 
and nother to fatte ne to lene, but was full a-pert aue- 
naunt and comely, streight and right plesaunt, and well 
syiigynge. Merlin (K. E. T. 8.X Hi. 607. 

This face had bene more cumlle If that the redde in the 
cheeke were somwhat more pure imngutn than it Is. 

Asskam, ’Hie tteholemaster, p. 114. 

4. Abounding with blood: plethoric; charac- 
terized by fiulness of haoit: ns, a sanguine 
habit of body. 

The air of this place [Angora] la esteemed to he very 
dry, and good for asthmatick constitutions, but penilclous 
to the eanffuine 

Pocoehe, Description of the East, II. ii. 87. 
6. Characterized by an active and energetic cir- 
culation of the blood; having vitality; hence, 
vivacious; cheerful; hopeful; confident; ar- 
dent ; hopefully inolined ; habitually confiding: 
as, a sanguine temperament; to be sanguine of 
success. See temperament. 

Of all men who form gay illusions of distant happiness, 
perhaps a poet is the most eanguine. 

Ooldmnith, Tenants of tbe I/easowes. 

The phlegm of my cousin's doctrine is invariably at 
war with his temperament, whifdi is high eanguine. 

Lamb, My Relations. 

We liave made the experiment; and it has succeeded 
for beyond our most eanguine expectations. 

Macaulay, t'tilitartan Theory of Government. 
sBrn B. Lively, animated, enthustastic. 

U. n. 1. The color of blood; red; specifi- 
cally, in her., same as murrey. 

Obsemethat she (the nurse] be of mature . . . age, . . . 
hatting her oomplection roost of the rfoht and pure son- 
guine. Sir T. Klyoi, The Oovemour, 1. 4. 

A lively sanguine it seemd to the eye. 

.SpefMsr.F.Q.,in.vliLfl. 

2t. Bloodstone, with which cutlers stained the 
hilts of swords, etc. — df. Anything of a blood- 
red color, as a garment. 

In eangwin and in pers he clad was al. 

Chmuer, Oen. Prol. to C. T.,L 412. 

4 . A drawing executed with red chalks. 


Btam^ai at fine sst^wfowMw toailMfo4lyfoa«iaat In 
every laige oolleetioiiaf drowlngs byltie Jdd maitefs that 
ii is unneoessaiy to navtioitiariaa ihMn. 

pTo. Hamerton, Ongihio Arts, p. ISB. 

Baaglllliat (sang^gwin), v, t ; pret. and pp. san- 
gmned, ppr. Mnguining. [< JUlL. mngwinare, tr., 
stain witn blood, bleed, L. banguinare* intr., be 
bloody, bleed, < sanguis (Mnguin*), blood: see 
sang^, sanguinOf a.] 1. To stain with blood; 
ensanguine. 

XU mmgulMd with an tnnoceni's blood. 
Funthawe, tr. ^ Guarini's Pastor Fido, p. 140. {LtUham.) 

2. To stain or varnish with a color like that of 
blood; redden. 

What rapier? gilt, silvered or sanguined f 

Minafteu, SpanishlDiet. (lieo), p. 3. (Latham.) 

Pieo. He lo<rin 

Of a more rusty, swarth complexion 
Than an old snning-douhlet. 

Lod. I would send 

His fsoe to the cutler's, then, and have It sanguined. 

Beau, and Copudn, 11. 8. 

aailglllxi0le88(sang'gwin-le8),a. H sanguine-^ 
•less.’] Destituteof blood; pale. [Rare.j Imp. 
Diet 

sangninely (sang'^n-li), adv. In a sanguine 
manner ; with oonndenoe of success ; hopefully. 
Too eanguinely hoping to shine on in their meridian. 

ChMUrJUtd. 

SaagntnenaBS (sang'gwin-nes), n. Bangle 
oharaoter or condition, (a) Redness ; ruddiness : u, 
eanguinenett of complexion, (b) Fullness of blood ; uletli- 
ora : as, eanguineneee of habit, (e) Ardor ; heat of tem- 
per; confidence; hopefulneaa. 

sangqineons (sajig;gwin'$-u8), a. [< L. san- 


guiheus, ot blood, bloody: see sanguine,] 1. 
Of or pertaining to blood ; bloody. 

This animal of Plato containeth not only eanguineoue 


and reparable particles, but is made of veins, nerves, 
1 a^lea. Sir T. ihowm, Vulg. Err. 


and I 


2. Of a deep-red or crimson color: specific^tUy, 
in gool. and hot, of a deep, somewhat brownish, 
red color, like the color of clotted blood. 

Hla pasaion, cruel grown, took on a hue 
Fierce and eangmneoue. Keate, Lamia, It 

3. Possessing a circulatory system; having 
blood. 

I shall not mention what with warm applications we 
have done to revive the expired motion of the parta even 
of perfect and eanguineoue animals, when they seem to 
have been kiUed. Boyle, Works, 111. 184. 

4 . Abounding with blood; having a full habit ; 
plethoric. 

A pletborick constitution in which true blood abounds 
is call'd eanguineoue. Arbuthnot, Ailment^ vl. 1. 1 L 

6. Having a sanguine temperament; ardent; 
hopeful; confident.— Bangnlneous ereeper. See 
Myzonuia, 

nftiigntnt colAfig (sang-gwi-nik'o-lns), a, [< L. 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood, + colvre, inhabit.] 
Same as sanguicolous. 

Bangniniference (sang-gwl-nif'g-rens), n. [< 

' t, < je- 


h. sangms (sanguin-), blood, + -ferentia, 
ren(t-)s, ppr. of ferre = E. hear^.] T1 
ing of blood in the vessels. [Rare.] 


and neck 
lasre- 
p.487. 

BangnlniferoilB (sang-gwi-nif'e-nis), a. [< L. 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood, + ferre as E. hear^,] 
Bame as sanguiferous, 

sangHtlllty (sang-gwin'j-ti), n. [< sanguine 4- 
•ity. Of. OF. sanguinite s It. sanf/uinita, < ML, 
sanguinita(t-)s, blood-relation, consanguinity: 
see cofisanguinity.] Banguineness; ardor. 

I very much distmat your eanguinUy. Swift 

gangwinl wftrftng ( sang-gwi-niv'o-rus), a. [< L. 
sanguis (Mnputft-)r^ood, 4- varare, devour.] 
Same as sanguivorous. 

sanguinolenoe (sang-gwin'^-lens), n. [< liL. 
sanguinolentia, a congestion, < ’L.sanguinolentus, 
bloody ; see sanguinolent] The state of being 
sanguinolent. 

sanimnoleiicy (sang-gwin'$4gn-«i), a. [As 
sanguinolenoe (see -cy)»] Same as sanguino- 
lence. 

That gi^ red dregon with seven beads, so cfdled from 
Ida ean^noleney. 

Dr. a. Mere, Mystery of Iniquity, I. vUL § 4 
Bangnliiolent (sang-g^n'^ltpit), a. [» F. 
sanguinolent ^emacnlarly sa^lant; see mii* 
giant) » Sp. Pg. It. sanguinolento, < L. sangsd- 
nolentus, sangwUenfus, full of blood, bloody, < 
sanguis (sanguin-), blood ; see sang9, sanguine.! 
Tinged or mingled with blW; bloody; full of 
blood; sanguine. 

Altbo^b . . . the waves of an tbe Ni^eme Baa 
Bhonld Bim fiw fvar tbrougb theae gutHy baadi, 

Yet thustmfSneknt etaina would extaiS be! 

Mmettn and BaiMed, luaatlate OouataM, v. 
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noM, < KL. Mng^^HUB, full of blood, < L. »an* 
0 Ui$ blood : boo ian^tUne. Of. boo- 

guinSintB,) Bamo as mnguimry. 

It if no desortIfM ofiloe to dlteo?er tlut tubtl* imd in- 
iftttfte boift Itho woMj : to poll the theepikin of bypoo- 
fliy over hto eert ; and to expoie hit fonning melioe tad 
ctuwy to men’t oensure tud deteftotion. 

Hm. r. ddonw, Workf, III. 411. 

Sastgnisorba (Bang-gwi-BdT'bj), w. [nl, (Bup- 
plus, 1718), 80 called as being used to stan^ 
the now of blood (a use perhaps suggested bv 
the blood-red dower) : < L. amgukt blood, 4* 
aarheref absorb : see aoaorh,} A former genus 
of rosaceous plants, now included as a subge- 
nus in the genus PotsKum, distinguished from 
others of that genus by its single oarael, smooth 
hard fruit, and stamens not more than twelve. 

BasgtliBllgA (sang-gwi-su'^), n, [NL. (Sa- 
vigny), <X. aanguiaugay a blood-sucker, leech: 
see aanaaueA A genus of leeches: Sjmony- 
mous with ui/rudo. The officinal or Hungarian 
leech is often called 8 , officinalis. See cut un- 
der leach, 

•angUlBllge (sang'gwi-s&j), n, [< NL. Bangui^ 
auga,'] A sangsue; a leech; a member of the 
old genus Sanguuuga, 

sangnlstlgeilt (sang-gwi-sti' jent), a, [< L. aan^ 
guiSf blood, + ewpeaCf-)#, ppr. of sugerCf suck: 
see auok. Of. sanguiaugc.j 1. Blood-sucking, 
as a leech; pertaining to a sanguisuge. — 2. 
Sanguivorous, as a blood-sucking bat or vam- 
pire. 

sanipilisilgoiis (sang-gwi-su'gus), a. K L. san^ 
gwisuga, a blood-sucker (see sanguisuge), 4* 
-otis.J Blood-sucking. [Bare.] 

These were the tanmrimgaut wolves. Faplsts. 

Itee. r. Works, IL 120. 

iaagUirolentf (sang-gwiv'o-lent), a. [< L. 
sanguis, blood, + volm{tAs^ ppf, of volere, wish, 
want.] Bloodthirsty; bloody. 

Marius. Oh. 1 am slain 1 . . . 

Ifosiia. iSbn^uivoIenl murderers! 

Oan soldieiii harlnnir such damn d treachery f 

Bsau. and VI. (?), Faithful Friends. iU. 8. 

sangniToroas (sang-gwlv'^-rns), a, [< L. san^ 
guiSj blood, -f- rorarc, devour.] Feeding on 
blood; saii^sugent, as a bat: specifically not- 
ing the true vampires or blood-sucking bats. 
Also sanguininorous. 

Vampyrus spectrum, L., a larse bat inhabiting Brasil, 
of safUciently forbidding aspect, which was long contid. 
ered by natuimlists to be thoroughly sannuimrous in its 
habits. Mneye. Brit, XXIV. 52. 



Flowering PlAnt of S/tnit.le ( Sanv uln Marilattduo ) 
a, a mole flower , the fruit 

central Asia, a plant once credited with great remedial 
virtues. There are several Aniei lean species, of which S. 
Mat&atidiea, called Uaek makrront^ Is said to possess some 
medicinal properties 

SanieU, with its tenacious burrs, in the woods. 

The Century, XXXVIII, 647. 

2. A plant of some other genus. Kee the 
phrajses.— Alpine sonltde, a plant of the genua Cortu- 
aa (which see).-- American sanlcle. See Hsuehtra.— 
Bear's-ear sanlcle. ^ee Corfum.— Great sanlcle, an 
old name oiAlehemiUa vuiffans, the lady 's-mantle, probably 
from a reaemblance of its leavt» to those of the true sattf- 
cle.— Indian or white sanlcle, the white snakcrout, Eu‘ 
patofium a^^erotoidits.— Wood-sanicle. See def 1 
panicnla (Ha-nik'u-l&), n, [NL. (Kivinus, 
1699): see sanicle,'] ‘ A genus of umbelliferouH 
plants, type of the tribe Saniculra*, it is charac 
terixed by a two-oelled ovary ; by fruit forming a small 


sanjakate 

premature deaths of the bread-winners disappear before 
sanifisd cities and vatilsblug intemperanoe. 

W. R. (Jreg, Knignias of life^ p. 51, note. 

fMtnious (s&'ui-us), a, [sc F. soimm ^ Pr. sanies 
= Hp, Pg. It. samoso, < L. sanioHus, full, of 
bloody matter, < sames, corrupted blood, bloody 
matter : see sanks.^ 1. Poi’taiiiiug to sanies, 
or narinking of its nature and appearance. — 
2. iSxcretiug or elTusing: as, a savwus ulcer. 

sanitarian (san-i-ta'n-an), n. [< sanitary 4* 
•an.) A promoter of, or one versed in, sani- 
tary measures or reforms. 

According as one Is a sanitarian, a chemist, or a nia- 
larialist. Rarptr's Mag., LXIX. 441. 

sanitarily (san'i-ta-ri-U), adv. As regards 
health or its preservation. 

Banitarlst (san'l-ta-rist), ». [Irreg. < sanitary 
4- -ist.) One who advocates sanitary mea- 
sures; one especially interested in sanitary 
measures or reforms. 

sanit^um (sau-i-ta'ri-um), n, [NL., neut. of 
*^sanitarius: Hce sanitary, ik. sanatonum.) An 
improper form for sanatorium. 
sanitary (san'i-ta-ri), a. [s= F. saniiavre ss Sp. 
Pg. It. sanitarw,\ NL. as if *sanitariu8, irreg. 
< L. aaniUi{U)8, health: see sanity.] Pertain- 
ing to health or hygiene or the preservation of 
health ; hygienic ; healthy. 

These great and blessed plans for what is called sank 
targ reform. Kk^Oey. 

Solitary communion with Nature does not seem to have 
been sanitary or sweetening in its influence on Thorean’s 
character. LowsU, Study Windows, p. 206. 

Sanitary cordon. See cordon.- Sanitary soienoo, such 
science as conduces to the nreserration of health by show- 
ing how the parasitic ana other causes of disease may 
be avoided. - Sanitary ware, coarse glased earthenware 
used for drainage and for sew cr-pipea— United States 
Sanitary Oommission, a body created by the Secretary 
of War in 1861, and ciiarged with the distribution of "re- 
lief** to the soldiers during the civil war. The relief io- 


bur usmmy covered with hwked bristles ; and by flowers 
in small and commonly panic led umbels, with small brac't^ 
unisexual, th 


I umbels, with smi 
most of the flowers unisexual, the stommate all pedicelled 
There are about 12 species, eniefly North American, some 


sangwinet, a, and n. All obsolete spelling of 
sanguine. 

sannedrim, sanhedrin (san'hd-drim, -drin), n, 
[as F. sanhedrin as Bp. sanedrin as Pg. sanedrim, 
Mnedrtm sa It. saneann sa G. sanhedrin, < late 
Ilcb. sanhedrin, < Gr. airvifipiov, a council, lit. ‘a 
sitting together,* < cinf, together, + rApa, a seat, 
as E. settle^.] 1. The supreme council and 
highest ecclesiastical and judicial tribunal of 
the Jewish nation, it consisted of 7l membera com- 

E l of the chief priestiL elders, and scribe^ ana held 
sessions, except on sanbaths and festlvsJs: specifloal- 
ded the great sanhedrim, to distinguish It from the 
Issier or provincial satdudrim at 2H members appointed 
by the great sanhedrim, and having iurisdlctlun over 
minor civil and criminal cases. Such msser tribunals were 


fly 

South American, either in the Andes or beyond the tropics, 
a few existing elsewhere, particulaily R Europjra. widely 
distributed over the Old W^orld. They are herbs with leaves 
pabnately divided into Uiree or flve toothed oi dissected 
segments, and Irregularly compound umbels of small and 
usually greenish flowers. The name sanicle applies to the 
species in general ; & MarUnndwa of the eastern TTnited 


up in towns and villages having not fewer than 120 
representative men, including a physician, a scribe, and 
a schoolmaster. The groat sanhedrim ia said in the Tal- 
mud to have had its origin in the appointment by Moses 
of 70 elders to assist him as magivtratm and Judges (Nuin. 
xi. 16). The Greek origin of the namiL however, seems to 
Indicate that the thing originated during the Maoedontan 


president, QamaUel VL (425). 

Christian parliaments must exceed its religion and 
govenunent of the sanhedrim, 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. im\ IL U. 

2. By extension, some similar assembly ; a par- 
liament. 

Lst him give on tiU he oan give no more^ 

The thrifty Sanhedfin shall keep him poor ; 

And atefy shekel which he oan receive 
Shall ooit a limb of his prerogati vs. 

Bryi^ AM. and Aohlt, 1. SQO. 

sankffilriflt (san^h^drist), n, K sanhedr(im) + 
4gf.] A member of the sanhemm, [Bare.] 
saidcle (san'i-kl), n, [< ME. sanicle as D. sank 
hat n MLG. sannakaU » MHG. G. Sw. Dan. sam- 
half < OF. (and F.) sctniela as Bp. sanieula as Pg. 
sanimla sa It. sanicolaf < ML. (and NL.) mm- 
eula, f., also mnieukm, n.. sanicle, so called 
from its healing wounds, in form dim. of L. 
mmut sound, healthy, >samra^ heal : see 
1. A plant of the genus Sanieula, The common 
i s ti faaa csllad u nst k m nis k, la A Mu s v Ttm at Europe and 


.Acs is also called btadc snakeroot. Sec sanids. 

SaniCUleSB (sau-l-ku^le-u), n. pi. [NL. (Koch, 
1824), < Sanieula 4- -e«.] A tribe of umbellif- 
erous plants, typified by the genus Sanieula. it 
Is characterised by commonly conspicuous calyx-teeth, ir- 
regularly compound inflorescence, and a fruit somewhat 
transveraely cyllndi leal or compi eased, Its furrows with- 
out oil-tubea It Includes lo genera, of which Bryr^wn 
and Sanieula (the type) are the chief. 

sanidastor (san'i-tias-tfer), n. [NL., < Gr. cavts 
(aavdk), a board, tablet, 4* aarr^p, a star.] In 
the nomenclature of sponge-spicules, a kind 
of microsclere or flesh-spicule, consisting of a 
straight axis spinose tln*oughoiit its length. 

This [spiraster], b> losing its curvature, becomes the 
sauidastrr, and by slraiiltancoos concentration of its 
spines into a whorl at each end, the ampb faster. 

Encye. BrU , XXH. 417. 

sanidine (san'i-tlin), «. [< Gr. aawf (aav/d-), a 
board, tablet covered with gypsum, 4* -iwr^.J 
A variety of orthoeiase feldspar, occurring in 
glassy transparent crystals in lava, tra<*hyte, 
and other voK*anic rocks, chiefly those of com- 
paratively recent age, it usually contains 
more or less soda. 

saxiidine-trachyte (san'i-din-tra^kit), ». A 
variety of trachyte, the ground-mass of which 
consists almost wholly of minute crystals of 
sanidine. 

saaidixiic (saii-i-diuHk), a. [< sanidine 4* -ic.] 
Containing or resombling sanidine. Eneyc. 
Brit,, XVm. 748, 

sanias (sa'ni-8z). n, [ss F. sanie sss Pg. sank, < 
NL. santes, < L. sanies, diseased blood, bloody 
matter; perhaps connected with blood : 
see sang^.] A thin greenish or reddish dis- 
charge from wounds or sores, less thick and 
white than laudable pus. 

BMOHiy (san'i-fi), v, t.; pret. and pp. sanified, 
ppr. sanifying, [< L. mnus, sound (see sane^, 
4- -ficare, < facere, make, do : see -/y.] To 
maJee healthy; improve in sanitary conditions. 


eluded food, clothing, nuHllcal Btores, hospital supplies, 
etc. In addition the cominisshm provided for the loaging 
of many soldiers, the preparation of hospital direotorlea, 
the colleotlou of vital statistics, the inspection of hoimf- 
tals, and the adoption of various preventive meaaurea. its 
membera were appointc<l by the Secretary of War and the 
United States Medical Bureau. »8yn. Sanitary, Sanatory. 
These two words are often confounded. Sanitary roeana 
‘'pertaining to health hygienic": as, mvnt'farv science; 
sanitary conditions (which may be goo<l or bad). Sana- 
tary means *‘aer>'ing to heal, therapeutic" as, sanatory 
rntmlcinea or agencies 

sanitate (san'i-tat ). r. i. ; pret. and pp. sani- 
tated, ppr. sanitating. [< L. sanita{t-)s, health 
(see sanity), + -atr^'.] To render healthy ; pro- 
vide with sanitary appliances: as, to sanitate a 
camp. [Bare.] 

sanitation (san-i-ta'shpu), n. {< sanitate 4* 
-foa.] The practical application of knowledge 
and science to tlie preservation of health ; the 
putting and keeping in a sanitary condition. 

( 'harles Kingsley, whose object in his novels was topreach 
sanitation, should be placed at the head of the list of those 
who have vividly depicted w ell-known diaeahi*8. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 58a 
Later legislation [in England] has charged the Board oi 
Guardians with the care of the sanUattou of all parta of the 
rnion which lie outside urban liniita 

IToodroic Wilson, Htate, f 782. 

sanitory (san 'i-to-ri), a. An erroneous form for 
sanitary. [Bare.] 

Estimating in a sanitory tiolut of view the value of any 
health station. Sir J. />. Hooker. (Imp. Diet.) 

sanity (san'i-ti), u. [=: F. sanik, sanity, ver- 
nacularly sdntr, health, OP. sante, saniie, san- 
U'li, saniktt, health, = Sp. sanidad s= Pg. mm- 
dade =s It, samta, health. < 1^. samta(t-)s, sound- 
ness of body, hcttlGi, also souiidncss of mind, 
reason, good sense, sanity, also eorrcctnesBand 
propriety of speech, < sanns, sound, healthy, 
sane: st'o sant^.] The state or character of 
being sane ; soundness of mind ; saneness. See 
insanity. 

sanjak ( san ' jak), n. [Also sanjac, snndjak, saa- 
gkte « F.), formerly also sanzack ; = F. sangiae 
=s Bp. Pg. sanjaco = Ar. stnjaq, < Turk, sanjaq, a 
minor pnivince or district (so called because tne 
governor is entitled to canw in war a standard 
of one horse-tail), < sanjaq, nag, banner, a stan- 
dard.] 1. A Turkish adininistrutive district of 
the second grade; a sulKli vision of a vDayet or 
eyalet, governed by an officer formerly styled 
samakd)cy (or -beg) : now often styled mutessa- 
the* governor being styled mutesmrif or 
kmmnkam. — 2t. A sanjak-bey. 

Which are aa VIoc-roye», and haue their BegaorBhn- 
mekes under them Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 291. 

Thia country is called Ca^ualey , it has In it flve or aix 
viilagca, and IS 
Binyrna. 


is governed by an aga under the sangiae of 
Poeoeke, DeaoripUon of ttie Eaat, IL li. 57. 


saiijakftte 

cado^ aat^aeaio ss 1% mnjacado; as + 

Baiuo as sunfdkt 1, 

8ai]ljak*bey (Han^jak-bu), a. [< Turk, saiijaq’^ 
beg, < mnjnq, a minor proviiu^e, + ?>«/,b©y : soo 
mnjak suicl The governor of a sanjak. 

Kortle niiloft further Id Ros»otii», which Ib a little towne 
without wall t’fl, . . . for gouerneiuent whereof is appoint- 
ed a Satniaebetf, wltliout any other guaide. 

JUaktuyt'g Voimffei, II. 199. 

sank^ (aaiigk). I^eterit of »iuk\ 

8ank*'^t, 7). A Middle English form of aang^, 
Sankliya (skng ' khyk), ». [Bkt. stinkbya^ < 
aamkhyd, number.] "One of Ihe six leading 
systems of Hindu philosophy. It is attributed to 
the Mtge Kaplla, and ia genet all> it)garded as the syatem 
must aklu to Buddhlain, or out of which BuddhlDiu ori- 
ginally developed It itoBtuhitcB llto cxiBtence of inattei 
and <if individual Bpintuol beingB, subject to transmi- 
gration, and ackiiowlvdKVB no deity. It alma at the 
emancipation of spirit fiotn the bonds of matter by meauB 
of the aplrit’s recognition of its cuiupleto diversity from 
matter. 

saniiup (san'up), n. [Also sitnnop; Amor. Ind.] 
Among the American Indians, a married male 
member of tlie community; the husband of a 
squaw. 

Chiokatabot came with his mnnopt and squaws, and pre- 
sented the govornour with a hogsliead of Indian corn. 

Wiathrop, Hist hew Kiigland, I. &8. 

Our Indian rivulet 

Winds imudlul still of sannttju and of squaw. 

JSmenon. Muaketaquld. 

Saimy (san'i), n. Bame as sandy^, [Booioh.] 
gaiipail, n. See sampan, 

Saa Paolo balsam. Same as aypaiha, 
sans (sanss), jotv/i. [Early mod. E. also sanse; 
< ME. ffrtw.v, also sam^ saun, < OE. sanSf sains, 
aeinZf aen::^ F. sans s= Pr. aens^ aea = Cat. 
aenji s= OSp. senes, sen, Bp. am as Pg sem = It. 
aenm s Wall, sm, < L. sme (LL. **ainis (f)) (also 
sometimes nest, and without the negative se, 
aed), < St, OL. set, if, + ne, not: see nc. ] With- 
out: a French word which has existed long 
in En^Ush without becoming naturalised : now 
archaic or affected, except as used in heraldry : 
as, a dragon sans wings; an ear of com sa/ta 
stalk. 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everytliing. 

Sbak., As you Like it, ii 7. 16C 

I am blest in a wife (Heaven make me thankful !) 

Inferior to none, sans piide I speak It. 

Flsteher (and Massinger Lovers’ Pnigiess, i 1. 
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who approves in an abstract way of the doc- I^AIso^Stinse^^ 

trines or tbe sansculottes, without taking act! ve 



Santrvterta a a, flower; b, bruit. 


fc ( sau^sil ), w. A musical instrument of per- 

cusHion, rosemhling a tambourine. 

San Balvador balsam. ( 'ommereial balbam of 
Peru. Bee haham, 

saas-appel (sans h. [< F. aans appcl, 

without appeal: sans, without; appel, appeal: 
see sans and ajtpeal.^ A person from wliose 
decision there is no appeal; one whose opin- 
ion is decisive; an infallible person. [Karo.] 

Ho had followed in full faith such a mns-appel as he held 
Frank to bu Kingsley, Westward Uo, xix 

Sanscrit, Sanscritic, etc. See Manskm, etc. 

sansculotte (sajiz-ku-lot')i n. [< F. sansculotte 
(see def.) : < sans, without, + vuhtfe, brecchcM, 
< cid, breech, < L. eulns, breech: see rcm/i.j 
1. laterally, one who is without breoches: a 
name given to the poorer men of Paris who 
were prominent in the first French Kevolu- 
tion and took parly in the attacks upon the 
court, the Bastille, etc. Ita precise origin has been 
much dispnied. It appears as a designation willingly atr 
sumed from the very beginning of ita use. 

Hone© — 2. An advanced Reimblicaii; a revo- 
lutionist; by extension, a communist or anar- 
chist, 

sanSCUlotterie (sanz-ku-lol're), II. [< F. sans- 
culotterie, < aanacutotU, q. v ] Bame as aam- 
euJottism, 

san8CUlottic(sanz-ku-lot'ik), a. [< sansculotte 
+ -<<3.] Pertaining to or involving sansculot- 
tism; revolutionary. 

Those mnsctdofHc violent Gardes Franvaiscs or Centre 
Grenadiers shall have their mittimus. 

Cariylf, Irench Rev., TI. v. 1. 

sansculottide (sanz-ku-lot^d), n. [< F. sans- 
culottidc, < sansculotte : see sansculotte,] f)iio 
of the five (in leap-years six) complementary 
days resulting from the division of the year by 
the French revolutionists of 1789 into twelve 
months of thirty days each. They were added 
at the end of the month Fructidor. 

sanscnlottiflm (sanz-kil-lot'izm), n. [F. sans- 
vidotttsnie ; as sansculotte 4* The opin- 

ions and primnples of the sansculottes in any 
HCUHc. (Utrlylv. 

saUSCUlottlsi (sanz-ku-lot'ist), n. [< sanseu- 
lotto + - 4 af.] 1 . A sansculotte.-- 2. A person 


jiart in revolutionary measures. 

BaiUWylei^ (»an *sev-i-^'ri-5), a [N^L. (Thim- 

ITlf], a learned 
Neapolitan.] A 
genus of mouo- 
cotyledonouB 
plants of the 
order Hmmo- 
doraeese and 
tribe Ophiopo- 
go neap, it is char- 
acteriacd by a lung 
and Blender peri- 
auth-tukie. six till- 
furiii filaments, 
and a free ovary, 
lived by a broad 
base, containing 
three colls and 
three erect ovules 
Them are about 10 
species, natives of 
tropical and south- 
ern Africa and of 
the East Indies. 

Tliey ai‘e plants of 
singular aspect, the true stem reduced to a short and thick 
ntotstuck (lorn which spring long thick, ilgid, and some- 
times cylindrical leaves, which are erect ot Bpreading, re- 
semble BteinB, and are nlled with tough flbers. The flow- 
ere are of moderate sise or sumetiines very long, and are 
clustered among dry bracts in a dense raceme on a tall 
and stout unbmnched leafless flower -stalk This genus is 
the source of the liber known as bottsitring hemp, so nsmed 
from a native use in India. (See moorm) African bow- 
string hemp is the simUar product ot S. CfutneemiCs. 
Sanskrit (sau'skrit), n. and a, [Also iSanaerit, 
formerly also Samskritf Hamkrit : = F. sansknt, 
Sanscrit, aamshnt s= Bp. Pg. It. aanserilo = I). G. 
8w. Dan. Sanskrit, < Bkt. SainskrtUi, Sanskrit, 
so called as being the cultivated or literary lan- 
guage, distinguished from the vulgar dialects, 
or, some say, because reganled as a perfect lan- 

m , the sjieech of the gods, formed by in- 
e rules, < samskrtta, prepared, formed, 
wrought, adorned, perfect, < sam, together (= 
E. s£iwc),+ -,v (eupnonic)+ knta, made, formed, 
< •/ kar, make, akin to L. criare, create: see 
create. The name Sanskrit is opposed to Pra- 
krit, Bkt. prdknta, lit. ‘common, vulgar,^ the 
name given to the vulpr dialects which grad- 
ually developed from the original Banskrit, 
an<l from which most of the languages now 
spoken in Upper India are denved, as the Ro- 
mance languages developed out of the vulgar 
Latin. J I. n . The ancient and sacred language 
of India, being that in which most of the vast 
literature of that country is written, from the 
oldest parts of the Vedas (supposed to date from 
about *J000 - 1 500 B. O. ) downward, it is one of the 
liido-Euiopean or Aiyan family of tongues, a sister of the 
J'etsiati, Gieek, Latin, Germanic, Slavonic, and ('el tic 
tongues. The earliest Sanskrit of the Vedas differs con- 
sideraiily from that of the later liteiature. Though San- 
Hkrit hsH long ceased to be a veniacnlar language, It con 
tiiiues to lie employed, in its later form, for liteiary pur- 
poBcs, mud) aH I^tin continued and coutlnui'S to be used 
as a learned tongue. Abbreviated Skt 
n. «. Of or pertaining to Banskrit : as, early 
Sanskrit idioms.— ganikrit (or Indo-Azyan) arohl- 
teoture, the ancient architecture of the northern plain of 
India, and notably of the Ganges valley. A leading char- 


< Samkrit -toL] A peraon aistiiigttidhed tot 
attainments in Sanskrit. 

SAni nombra (so& ndm'br). [F.: aana, with- 
out ; nombrCf number.] In her,^ repeated often, 
and covering the field: said of any small bear* 
ing : as, a field or mullets aana nomhra gules. 
The iniaU baarings are generally amumed in a fomuil 
manner. By some writers It Is held that the ftgures In sans 
iiombre must not be cut off at the edges of ths esoatebdon. 
Clpinpare ifiM. 

SailBOll's iniagaa. The reflections from the 
anterior surface of the cornea and. the an* 
terior and posterior surfaces of the lens of the 
eye. 

Banaon’s map-projection. See pn^jeetUm, 
aans-eerif (sanz'ser'lf ), n. 1< F. sam, without, 
+ E. serif,'] A printing-type without serifs, 
or finishing cross-lines at the ends of main 
strokes. Bee aer^, and Gothic, n., 8. pSng.] 
sane souci (soil sfi-se')- [F.: aana, without; 
aouet, care.] Without care; free from care: 
used specifically as Uie name (ASarn Souei) ot a 
royal )>alace at Potsdam in Prussia, built by 
Frederick the Great. 

Bantt, a, and n. An obsolete form ot saint 
Santa Ana bark. Bee bark^. 

Santa Fd nntmog. Bee nutmeg, 2. 
aantal (san't^), n, [< ML. aantalum, sandal- 
wood: see sdadur^.] In nhar., sandal wood.— 
Oilofiantal. Beeoff. 

Bantalacen (san-ta-la'se-e), n, pi, [NL. (B. 
Brown, 1810), < tantalum + -ace«.] An order 
ot apotalouB plants of the series Achlamydih 
^loteae. it is oharaoteriaed by a one-ceUad Inferior ovary 
with one, two, or three ovules, pendulous from the sum- 
mit of a slender erect stalk or funiculus, and by a green 
or colored pertantli of one row, commonly of four or five 
valvate lobes with as many stamens, and a flat, ring like, 
or sheathing disk. I'he milt is a nut or more often a 
drupe, the exocarp either thin and dry or fleshy, or some- 
times thick, ihe not or stone containing a roundish 
smooth, wrinkled, or deeply furrowed seed The species 
are eiUtcr trees, sbrubii^ or low herbs, a few panunUc on 
branches or on roota They are distinguished ftom the 
allied Loranthaeesr by the structure of the ovary, as well 
as their habit, which still more strikingly separates them 
from ihe Batanopharoeem. There aie ariout SOO species, 
distributed in 2 h genera and 4 tribes, widely dispersed In 
tropical and temperate regions tiiroughout the world. 
The loaves are alternate or o|)]M)site, smooth and entire, 
with the veins obscure, or sometlmoo all reduced to mere 


For lllnstnitlve genera, see Sant^um (the type), Osyris, 
and Pyrvlaria. 

santalaceous (sau-ta-la' shins), a. Of, per- 
tainitig to, or of the nature of the order ^nta- 
lacesB, 

santalic (san-tarik), a, [< aantal + -t>.] De- 
rived from sandalwood. 

santalin (Htin'ta-lui), n, [ss F. sanfalitte; as 
aantal + -t«2.] The coloring matter of red 
sandalwood, which may lie obtained by evapo- 
rating the alcoholic infusion to dryness, it is 
a red resin, fusible at 212* F , and is very soluble in acetic 
atdd, as well as in alcohol, esseiitlal oila and alkaline lyes. 

Santalum (san'tii-him), n, [NL. (Linneeus, 
1753), < ML. aanta'fum, sandal : see aandaV^."] 1. 
A genus of apetaloiis trees and shrubs, the 
sandalwoods, type of the order Sanfalacetp, be- 
longing to the tribe Gayrideap, The flowen are per- 



Sttuskrlt Arcliitocture.— Siiniaree 1 cinpla, Benares, India. 

acteristic of the style is its predilection tor tower*like 
temples of square plan with a vertical base and an uppwr 
part of convexly curved outlhie. From this style as an 
origin was developed the Jain archJteotiire. See Jain. 
Sanskritlc (san-skrit'ik), a, [Also Sanscritic 
(NL, Sanacriticua) ; as Sanskrit + -to.] Belat- 
ing to or derived from Banskrit. 

The languages of tbs south (of India] are Hravidlan, not 
SanMtmtie, Biiyjt. Brit., 11. S97. 


adherent to the base of the ovary, the limb deeply ^vlded 
into usually four valvate lobea the atamens, together 
with clusters of halra home on tnelr base. The 8 imeoles 
are native from the Fjuit Indies to Australia and the Fa- 
oiflo islands. They are smooth plants, bearing opposite 
or rarely alternate pettoled coriaceous leaveM, whioh are 
feather veined, hut with the midrib alone oousploaoua 
The flowers are liome lu the upper axils or In short loose 
terminal panicles trichotumousTy branching, and aiw fol- 
lowed by roundish drupes crowned by tlie ring-ltke scar 
of the fallen perianth. For speoiei^ see mndahoood (with 
cut). 

2. [I, c.] The wood of Ptcrocarpua SantaUnua, 
often called red aaundera, 

Santa Maria tree. See tree, 

Santa Martha bark. Bee hark^, 

Santa Martha wood. Same as pmekHcood, 
fMtntee (san'tS), t». [Guzerathl sdnti, a mea- 
sure of land, tmual to either 60 or 90 bighas (see 
hega),] An EMt Indian land-measure, equal 
in some districts to as much as can be plowed 
by two bullocks iu a season, and in others to 
what three or even four bullocks can plow. 
Santee beds (san-tS' beds). [Bo called from 
the Santee river, South OaroMna.] A division 
of the Lower Eocene, consisting, near Charles- 
ton in Sotttli Carolina, where it is well dis- 
played, of a white limestoue with marly strata. 
The burstone of Georgia and Alabama is of the 
same geological age. 
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Bape 


An excellent white 
1 in the Cdte d»C)r. 
B wine of that name being pro- 


I (eoh^te*ndO> «. 
iidne of Burgnnd 
It reaemblea Meursai 
dneed in the aame 
olimate. 

(MUitBr (*<&n^ 
tdr),o. Adia< 
leetal spelling 
of $mnter. 
lantir, santnr 
(san'tdr), a. A 
variety of dul- 
cimer used in 
the East* 

The prototype of 
otir pianoforte la 
evidently tlie dnl- 
oimer,knowtiatau 
eivly time to the 
Araoa and Perslana, 
who call It mnHr, 

It waa played by 
means of two 
slightly curved 
sticks. 

8, K. AH Hand- 
Ibooir, No. V., 

[p. 6. 

Santlst, SantOBf, n. Hame as Sanctus, 
Santolma (san-tp-l!'nd), n. [NL. (Toume- 
fort, 1700), said to be named from its repute in 
medieval medicine and its dax-like leaves; < 
L. sanctus (> It. santo)^ holy,*f ilax : see 

naint^ and Une^,'] A genus of composite plants, 
of the tribe Anthcm^Si* It is characterised by a 
chaffy receptacle, long-atalked rouudiah heads of flowers 
without rays, corollas with a hooded appendage at the 
baac, smooth achenes which are three- or four-angled, and 
an Involucre of many rows of dry and closely appreued 
bracts. The 8 species arc all natives of the Medlternmean 
region. They are shrubby and remarkably odorous plants, 
very much branched at the base, bearing yellow flowers 
in small heads, and alternate leaves which are flnely dis- 
sected. « ... ... 

ton, so 



Santir. after .i Fenian patniing. 
(From South Keiuineton MuMeum Art 
Handbook."} 


S. Chatn4»(mffarimu, the common lavetider-coi- 
called from l>eiiig used like lavender and from its 
dense hoaiy pubescence, is a neat bedding-plant oontraat- 
ing well with darker foliage. Its name Is extended to the 
ouier apeoiea, some of them also cultivated. 

santOll (san^ ton ), h . [Earlier also san toon ; ss F. 
aainton^ santon (also sautoroHj mnetoron^ fonns 
due to L. sanctorunit gon. pi. of ftanctus^ holy) 
SS5 D. G. mnlon^ < Hp. santon, a Turkish monk or 
friar (also 8p. nanton =r l»g, sant&o^ a hvpoorite), 
< aanto, sacred, h<% (see saiafi), or else (in the 
Turkish sense) < Hind, amt, a devotee, a saint, 
a good simple man.] In Eastern countries, a 
kind of dervish or recluse, popularly regarded 
as a saint. 

There go in this foreward 6 SanUnwt with red turbants 
vpun their heads, & these eat and ride at the cost of the 
Oaptaine of the Oarouan. Hakluyt’ii Voyag«$, II !i04. 

Adjuyning unto them are lodgings for seintofu^ which are 
fools and niad-men. Sai*dy», Ti'availes, p. 93. 

Ho was (say the Arabian historians) one of those holy 
men termed tarUow, who pass their lives In hermitages, 
in fasting, meditation, and prayer, until they attain to the 
purity of saints and the furesiglit of prophets. 

Irving, Granada, p. 23. 

All the foregloams of wisdom in miitm and sag^ 

In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 

WhiUier, Quaker Alumni. 

SailtOlilail (san -to 'lit -an), n. [< L. Santonin 
SantoneSf a people of Aquitania (see aantonic), 
4* -»««.] In geohs the lower subai vision of the 
Benonian, which in England fonns the upper- 
most division of the Cretaceous, but in Franco 
and Belgium is overlain by tbe Daiiian, a (p*oup 
wanting to the north of the Channel . The Banto- 
nian ofFrance is divided into three subgroups, 
each characterized by a peculiar species of Mi- 
ormter, 

MJltOllic (san-ton'ik), a. [< NL. aanUmim, the 
specihe name of Artemiiiia aantonica^ fern, of 
L. Santonicua (Gr. }iavrov/Kdc), pertaining to the 
Bantoni (i^nfonicum absinthium (Qr» aavromdv, 
mtvrbpuw), also Santonioa herba, a kind of worm- 
wood found in their cotmtry), < Santoni, San- 
tones, a people of Aquitania, whose name sur- 
vives in that of the place called Saintes in 
Ftanoe.} Perived trom the plant santonica. 

IMlKllllOA <san-ton'i-k^), n. [NL.: see san- 
tonic.] 1. The Tartarian southernwood, Arte- 

consid- 


Iiolson. It is one of the most ettcooSous vermifuges fur 
roundworms, 

n* Bee santon* 
ittn^ian (san-t 

(see dof . ) + -an*"} 

the Venetian anatomist f 
as, the Santorinian plexus (which see, under 
plexus). 

Santorini's canal. Bee canals. 

Santorini’s cartilage. Bee eartilages of Santo- 
rini. under cartilage. 

Bantorini's fissures, irregular fissures in the 
fibrocartilage of the pinna. 

Santorini's muscle. The risorius. 
Santorini’s tubercles. Same as comicula Ui- 
ryngis (which see, under cornieulum), 

santur, n. Bee santir, 

Sanvitalia (san-vi-ta'li-d), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1792), named after the SanvUali family of Par- 
ma.] A genus of composite plants, of the tribe 
HelianthoiSem and subtribe Zinnicfe. it Is char- 
acterised by s flattened and chaffy receptacle, solltsry 
heads with fertile disk-flowers and spreading pistillate 
rsya, and achenes hare or Upped with tdtio short awns. 
The 8 or 4 species ore annual or perennial branching herbs, 
natives of Mexico and Texas, bearing opposite entire 
leaves, and small heads with yellow or white rays and pur- 
ple centers suggesting Jtudberkia. S. proeuniJbens is often 
cultivated for ornamental eilghigs. 

Sanzf, preji. Bee sans. 

Saouan (sou-h'ri). n. Bee souari. 

sapt (sap), n. [< ME. son = Ml>. I). sap ss 
I^G. sap, LG. sapp = OHG. saph, saf, MIIG. 
saf, also, with excrescent t, U. safi, sap; of. 
Icel. sap =s Bw. Ban. saft (conformed to G.): 
(a) Tent, root appar. *sap, or according to the 
Icel. form *^sab, perhaps connected with OS. 
sebljan sz OHG. sevm, scpjHsn, MHG. seben, per- 
ceive, 2 = L. sapere, taste, perceive, know: see 
sapid, sapum t. (6) But perhaps the To u1 . words 
are of L. origin, = F. seve, dial, sipc, sire = Pr. 
aaba = Sp. soIm, sahia = Pg. sHva, juice, sap 
(of. F. saber, yield sap), < L. sapa, must, new 
wine boiled. Cf. AS. seeppe, sprucc-ftr, < L. 
sapinus, sappinus, a kind of lir. (cj Not eon- 
nected, as some suppose, with Gr. on6^, Juice, 
sap, ss L. aueus, suceus, juice, sap, s= Ir. sug s= 
liuss. sok'H, sap, s= Lith. sakas, tree-gum; see 
opitm, succulmt.^ 1. The juice or fluid which 
circulates iu all plants, being as indispensable 
to vegetable life os is the blood to animal life. 
It is the flint product of the digestion of plant-food, and 
contains the mements of vi^etable growth iu a dissolved 
condition. The absorption of nutriment from the soil is 
effected bv the minute root-hairs and papiUie, the absorbed 
nutriment being mainly composed of carbonic acid and 
nitrogenous compounds dissolved in water This ascend- 
ing sap, or as It ts termed crude tap, is apparently trans- 
mitted through the long cells in the vasciuar tissue of the 
stem and bronohes to the leaves, passing from cell to cell 
by the process known as endmnoae. In the leaves is ef- 
fected the process of digestion or assimilation, with the 
following resulU : (1) the chemiral ducomposltlou of the 
oxygenated matter of the sap, the absorption of carlK>n 
dioxid (carbonic acid), and the liberation or pure oxygen at 
the ordinary atmospheric temperature ; (2) a counter-op- 
eration by which oxygen is absorbed from the air, and car- 
bon dioxid exhaled ; (3) the transformation of the remain- 
ing crude sap into organic substances which enter into the 
composition of the plant: this change is effected in the 
chlorophyl-cells of the leaves under the fnfluenoe of light, 
and the assimilated aan, or as it Is tenned elaborated mp, 
descends through the branchtw and stem to the growing 
parts of the plant requiring the same, there to be used up, 
after undergoing a series of changes included under the 
name metoMofis, or to form deposits of reserve material 
lodged in various parts for fiitnre use. Tlie ascent of the 
sap is one of the most wonderful phenomena of spring, and 
apparently depends not so much on the state oi the waa- 
ttier— for it begins in the depth of winter— as on the plant 
having had its sufAcient term of rest, and being, therefore, 
constndned by its vei^ uatore to renewed activity. 
Hence— 2. The juice or fluid the presence of 
which in any tiling is charaoteristio of a healthy, 
fresh, or vigorous condition ; blood. 

A handkerchief ; which soy to her did drain 
The purple «ip from her sweet brother's body. 

ShaJk., Eich. IU., iv. 4. 277. 

8. The alburnum of atreo; the exterior part 
of the wood, next to the bark; sap-wood. 

sap^ (sap), w. [Abbr. of sappg or saphead,'] 
'' ^head. [Prov. Ei^. and Scotch, and 


j con- 
I anthelmin- 
tic draff consisting of the flower-heads of this 
plant; Levant wormseed. The extract santo- 
nin, now produced mainly in Turkestan, is 
chiefly in use. 

SE&tOBilll (san't^-nin), h. r< P. sanUmine; «... . 

w A titter eubetanoe MV* (sap),*.*.; prot.ai 

(CuSxB^s)' *1** •otlra principle of aantonloa, 

.^ wormseed* it is a oryttcinne, odorlesa, and aeu- 
M prinoi|iI«, InanlaMe In cold water, and an active 


Same as saphead. [Prov. Ei^. and Scotch, 
slang, especially in schools.] 

Ho maun be a saft sap, wl* a head nae better than afosy 
frosted turnip. <Sb(>tt, Hob Hoy, xiv. 


When I once attempted to read Pope's poems out of 
school houra I was laughed at and called a wv. 

^fieer, Pelham, ii. 

If yun are patient beoauae yon think it a duty to meet 
insult with submisalon, yon are an essential sap, and in no 
•hape the man for my money. 

CharloHs Brantfi, Profeator, iv. 

u sapped, ppx. sap- 
sap"^, if.] To aol like a 8iw>; play 
^ of a ninny or a soft follow, fBcotch, 
and slang, especially in schools.] 


*^U)ey say he Is the cleverest boy in the school. But 
then he saps." — '*In other wonts, said Mr. Dale, with 
proper parsonic gravity, *'he understands ho was sent hi 
school to learn his Icssous, aud he leanis them. You call 
that sapping. 1 call it doing his duty, ' 

Bulwer, My Novel, i. 12. (Daviee.) 

A pretty sportsman you are . . . What 's that book on 
the ground? Sapping and studying still ^ 

Kingdcy, Yeast, i. 

sap® (sap), n. [< OF. sappe, F. sape, a hoe, = 
Bp . sapa = Pg. sapa, a Hpade, = It. cappa, a mat- 
tock, \ ML. sappa, sapa, a hoe, nialtoek, perhaps 
corrupted < Qv. OKanAv?/, a hoe, digging-tool, < 
asdirreta, dig: see shave.'] If. A tool for dig- 
ging; a mattock. 

Zappa, a mattocke tf> dig and delue with, a sappe. 

Floriv 

2. [<Fon8, r.] Mint, n narrow ditch or trench 
by whicn approach is made to a fortroKs or be- 
sieged place when within range of fire. The 
trench is formed by trained men (sappers), who place ga- 
blona as a cover (filled with the earth taken from the trench) 
along the intended line of parapet - the earth excavated, 
after the gabions have been flfled, being thrown toward 
the fortress, to form a parapet capable of resisting artillery. 
The single sap has only a single parai>et ; the double has 
one on each side. A sap is usually made by four men 
working together. 

At three points on the Jackson road, in front of lieggett's 
brigade, a sap was run up to the enemy's parapet and by 
the 26th of June we had ft undermined and the mine 
charged. U. 8. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 649. 

FlylnS MP (wility, the rapid excavation of the tienohes 
of an attack, when each man advances under cover of two 
gabions. 

sap® (sap), V . ; pret. and pp. sapped, ppr. sapping. 
[f OF. 8api>er, F, super (sr Bp. sapar as Pg. sapar 
as It. sappare), sap, undenniue ; from the noun : 
geo ga;>8, n.] 1 . trans. 1 . To undermine ; render 
nngiable by digging into or eating away the 
foundationg, or, fijniratively, by some analogous 
insidious or invisible process*; impair the sta- 
bility of, by insidious means : as, to sap a wall : 
to sap a person’s constitution, or the morals of 
a community. 

Xor safe their dwellings were, for, sap*d by floods, 
Their houses fell upon their household gods. 

Dryden, tr. of t)vld*s Metamorph., i. 397. 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 

Ityron, Chllde Harold, iU. 107. 

At the tame time the insidious art of a Dominican friar 
. . . had been surely sapping the fidelity of the garrison 
from within. MetUy, Dutch Eepublic, IH. 520. 

2. Milit., to approach or pierce with saps or 
trenches. 

U. intrans. To dig or use saps or trenches; 
hence, to impair stability by insidious means. 

Zappare^ to digge, or delue, or grubbe the ground ; to 
sap. Florio. 

Both assaults are carried on by sajping. TaUer. 

sapadillo (sap-a-dil'6), n. Same as sapodUla. 
sapajou (sap^a-jfl), n. [= G. 8apaju,<V. sapa- 
jou, sajou.'} 1’. A sajou, or sai with a prehensile 
tail; some species of A teles or Vehus; especial- 
ly, a spider-monkey or a capuchin. Bee cut 
under spider-monk^. — 2. [m/>.] [NL, (Lac6- 
p6de).] Tho genus of spider-moiikeys : same 
as Ateles. s;8yn. 1. See saguin. 
sapan-wood, sappan-wood (sa-pan'wfld), fi. 
[= F. sapan. sappan = Bp. sapan = Pg. sapdo 
(NL. sappan), i Malay sapang.] A dyewood 
prcKlueed by a small East Indian tree, Csesal- 
pmia Sappan. It yields a good red color, 
which , however, is not easily fixed . Also samp- 
fen-wood. bukkum-ttood. 

sap-ball (sap'bAl), n. A local name for those 
species of Polpporus that grow on trees, but 
more 8i>eciflcaily anplied to Polpporus s^uamo- 
sus, abounding on «iecayed trunks, especially of 
ash-trees, the stems of which sometimes form 
a foundation for tennis-balls. It is sometimeH 
used for razor-strops. See cut under Pohjponts. 
sap-beetle (sap'beni), n. A beetle which feeds 
on sap; specifically, any beetle of the family 
yUiduHdse, 

sap-boiler (sap'boi'^l^r), w. A special fonn of 
portable furnace with kettle or pans, used for 
evaporating the sap of whitdi maxde-sugar is 
made. 

EUtp-bucket (sap'buk^'ct), n. In maple-sugar 
manuf., a bucket into which the sap flows from 
the tree when it has been tapped. 

Sap-ca^ty (sap'ka v^’i-ti), ». In hot, one of cer- 
tain sacs or cavities in the leaves of officinal and 
other species of aloe, filled with a colorless or 
variously colored sap. They are thin-walled 
and semicircular in transverse section, 
sap-color (sap'kuPor), n. An expressed vege- 
t^)le juice inspissated by slow evaporation, for 
the use of painters, as sap-green, etc. 
saps, saip (Sftp), n. Bcotch forms of soap. 



Baperd* 

Saperda (8A-t>6r'di|), n, [NL. (Fabrioius, 1775)^ 
< w (TflTT^^r/f, a kind of fish.] A notable (gfenuff 
of long-horn beotlea of the family Ceran^ddx^ 
having moderately short autennie whl^ are 
finely pubeH(*eiit and mounted upon well-aepa- 




Kound headed Apple tree Borer 
(Saftr^a tttHdtda) n, larva, full 
trrown ; A, pupa , e, beetle (Hair 
lines at a nmt d indicate nntural 
sues.) 

rated tubercles, and legs 
rather stout and some- 
what swollen. It is dls- 
trlbuted throughout the north 
temperate aoiie. The lorvn 
are mainly wood-borers. ITiat 
of S, Candida of the United 
States is known as the round- 
hoadod applcdrce borer, aud often damages orchards to a 
seiions extent by boring the cambium layer under the bark. 

sap-fagot (sap 'faggot), n. MtHt, a fasciiio 
about 3 feet long, used in sapping to close the 
crevices between the gabions before the para- 
pet is made. 

sap-fork (sap'fdrk), n. M%ht^ a fork-shaped 
lever employed for moving the sap-roller for- 
ward amt holding it in position when exposed 
to the fire of field-guns. 

saphll (sap'ffil), a. [< «opl -4- -A*?.] Full of 
sap ; eontaining sap ; sappy. Colendge^ {Imp. 
IHct) 

sap-green (sap^gren), a. A green coloring 
matter extracted from the juice of buckthorn- 
berries. The ripe berries are submitted to pressure, 
when s purple-red juice is iibtslned. which becomes green 
on the sdditioi) of sn alkali. The liquid is then concen- 
trated and filled into bladders, where it becomes hard 
and brittle It is scmietimes used as a water-color, but is 
not durable It is also used by paper-stainers and leather- 
Sometimes called bladder-green and iris green See 

(saf-a-ren'si-an), a, [< Ar. fu- 


saphareiislaii ... . 

TH'h al-aefaff perhaps from dfr, zero.] Of or 
pertaining to the Spanish era, dates expressed 
in which are to be reduced to the Cbristiau era 
by subtracting 38 from them. This era was 
prevalent in Spain from the fifth to the twelfth 
century. 

IMtpheaa (sap'bed), n, [So called in allusion to 
his freshness and greenness; < sopl + head. 
Cf. sap*^, A silly fellow ; a ninny. Also 

sop. [Colioq,] 

gap-betted (sap'hed^ed). a. [< sapl + head + 
Silly; foolish. [Colioq.] 
ea^ena (sa-fe'^nfi), n, ; pi. saphena (-nfi). [== 

OF. saphena, sap'hcne, F. saphdne ss Sp. safena 
SBC Pg. saphena =r It. safena, < NL. saphena, sc. 
vena, a prominent vein, < Gr. plain, vis- 

ible, < <ra-, an iotensivo prefix, 4- ^Ivetv, show, 
^madat, appear. The Ar. safin or sdfin, the 
name of two veins in the leg, supposed to be the 
source of the NL. and Kom. word, is from the 
same Gr. source.] A saphenous vein or nerve, 
eaplieiial (sa-f§'nal), a. and n. [< saphena + 
-OM I. «- Same "as saphemms, 

XL n. The saphenous vein. 
fiaphepOllB (sa-fe'nus), a. and n. [< saphena + 
-ous.] I. o. 1. Prominent, as a vein of the 
leg. — 2. Of or pertaining to a saphenous nerve 
or vein,— Bztenial saplieiumsiierve. ahnmchof the 
internal popliteal enpplying the ekin on the outer tide of 
the foot Also called mort saphenous nerve.-- Q/nsA sa- 
phanous artary, in man, an occaaiotuU branch of the 
femoral artery anaing either above or below the orlidn of 
the profunda. The veesel ia normal in the rabbit and othet 
mammaia— Internal fapbenoiia nerve, the laiyeit cu- 
taneoua branch of the anterior crural. It paaaea down on 
tlie inner aide of the knee, leg, and foot, as far aa the great 
toe. Alan called long mj/henoue nem.— fiaplienOlUl 

S , the aportnre In the faa<da lata through which 
enous vein paaaea to Join the femoral vein ; the 
.,>ening in the cribriform faacta [which aee, under 
faseia). It ia alao the place of exit of femoral hernia.—* 
Baphraons vetns, two anperflcial vefna of the leg, the 
Internal or long and the enemal or short. The former 
tafcea ita origin from the doraum of the foot, and paaaee 
up along the inner aide of the limb to empty Into the 
femoral vein about an Ineli and a half below Foupart'a 
ligament. The latter ariaea from the outer aide of the 
foot, and termlnatea in the popliteal— gnuU Mpbenmifi 


fisds 

taUry, in aaomaloua artery, rarely met witli, tanned by 
the eulargment of the mediaii anperftelal aural arm. 

XL n. Asapheuousvein oi* nerve; aBfiiphepu; 
as, the loxig saphenous; the short Mphsnotis. 

fiapbo. a. See sappho, 

sapid (sap'id), a. [»= Mpids, OF. sods ss Sp. 
sapido, < L. sapidus, having a taste, savory, < 
sapere, have a taste, taste of, etc.; of persons, 
have taste or discernment, be wise : see 
C£. sap^. Hence the negative insipid,'} *mv- 
ing the power of affecting the organs of taste; 
possessing savor or relish; tasteful; savory. 

Thua camda, to make the water mpid, doraiaethemud 
with their foot. Sir T. Broume, Volg. Err. 

Very many bodies have no toate whatever ; and the 
eapui qualities of othera vary according aa they are hot or 
cold ff. iS^nesr, Prln. of Psychol , I SIS. 

sapidity (sft-pid'i-ti), n. [< F. aajnd^U sx Pr. 
sapiditat; as sapui + Sapid character or 

property; the property of stimulating or pleas- 
ing the palate; tastefulness; savor; relish. 

As for tbolr teste, If their nutriment Im air, neither can 
It be an Instrument thereof ; for the body of that element 
is Ingustible, void of all sapvdrtu. 

T. fowiene, Vulg Err., ill. 21. {Riehardson.) 

Sl^dless (sap'id-les), a, [< sapid 4- -foss.] 
Without taste, savor, or relish ; insipid, [Rare 
and erroneously formed.] 

I am impatient and querulous under culinary disap- 
polntmente. aa to come home at the dinner hour, for in- 
stance, expecting some savoury mess, and to find one quite 
tasteless and sapidUet. Lamb, Grace before Meat 

sapidness (sap'id-nes), ti. Sapidity. 

When the laraelltes fancied the $ap%dfutm and relish of 
the flesh-pots, they longed to taste and to return. 

Jrr. Taylor, Works (ed 1S86X 1.864. 

saplfinoe (s&'pi-ens), «. [< ME. sanUsnoe, < OF. 
(and F,) sapience = thr. sapiensa s=Bp. Pg. sapU 
encia ss It. sapiema, < L. saptentia, wisdom, < 
sapien{U)8, wise, discerning: see samenU} 1. 
Thooharaoter of being sapient; wisdom; sage- 
ness; profound knowledge: also, praotic^ wis- 
dom; common prudence: often used ironically, 
fin early writers the meaning is influenced by the sixth 
book of Aristotle’s "Nicomaobesan Ethics,’* where this word 
was used to translate cro^ia, defined by Aristotle as the 
union of science, or demonstrative knowledge, with nous, 
or cognition of principles. AilstoUc also applies It to the 
knowledge of a master of any art But in scholastic writ- 
ings it usually means knowledge of the most dlfllcult aub- 
jecta, metaphysica, theology, mus again translating ore* 
4>«a.] 

That thou hatg in thy hert holy connyng 
Of sapyenee thi sawle fnl sothvs to schawo. 

AttiieraHve Poems ied Morris), U. 

Ther goth he 

That is the man of so grete mpienee, 

And held ua lovma leest in reverence 

Chaucer, Troilua, L 616. 

Sapience and love 
Immense, and all his Father in him shone. 

MUttm, V L., vil. 106. 

A thousand names are toss'd into the crowd, 

Some whisper'd softly, and some twang'd aloud, 
Just as the sapienee of an author s brain 
Suggests it safe or dangerous to be plain 

Cowper, (harity, L 610. 

2. The reasonable soul; the intellective facul- 
ty ; that which diatinguishea men from brutes ; 
reason. 

Kyght as a man has sapiences three, 

Memorio, engyn, and intellect also 

Chaucer^ Second Nun’s Tale, 1. 88S. 

Many a wretch In Bedlam . . . 
still has gratitade and eapience 
To spare the folks that give him J^j^noe. 


^.] Ccmtainiiig, exhiMHuipr, or affording iris* 
dom; eharaetemed by wifldom. 

God will work on man moral laoaiHi. . . . and his 
work of grace It msgotfjdiig tee ocmtHvimc^ 

eonduot of lilt wisdom, as well as his power. 

JbwmrVPlvlne Uts, L It 

erbs, BMlesiss^L Wisdom (The Wisdom at SofomonX and 
Bcoletiaitlous (Ime Wisdom at Jesui^ the Bon of BlrsidiX 
Open your btblea where you wUL^ all the mpknUat 
at prophetical bookt, JBp, Matt, Eeroslus, p. flB 

BMEdontLaUpt (sa-pi-en'shsil-i), adv. In a sapien- 
tial or wise manner. Jiaxier, 

Bapiontly (B&'pi«§nt-li), udv. In a sapient man- 
ner; wisely; sai^oiously; sagely. 

Sapisdaoea (Bap4ii-dft'8?.8), n.pl. [NL. (Ju,- 
sieu, 1811). < Sapindus + -aees9.j An order oi 
trees and shrubs of the cohort Sapindaies, char- 
acterized by usually compound leaves, a single 
style, and ovary-cells with the ovules one or 
two in number and ascending, or numerous 
and horizontal. The flowers have uausUy four or five 
imbricated and unequal sepala three, four, or five Imbri- 
cated petals, eight stamens inserted within the dliriL and 
a Uiree-oelled ovary, becoming in fruit espsulir or inde- 
hisoent, a drupe, oerry, or nut, or composed of two or 
tliree wing-fruits. As recently revised Jitadlkofer, the 
order Includes about 950 species, and is most abundant 
in the tropics, with only a few genera in temperate re- 
glona The 122 genera are included in 14 tribes. The 
species sre usually tall trees, with a watery iuice, and 
in the tropics bear evergreen alternate abruptly pinnate 
leavea generally with small flowers without odor and 
with inconspicuous colors. For prominent genera, see 
Sadndue (the typeX Pauttinia, KodreuUria, and itepte- 
lium. The wolf-known geneia Acer. JSeeulue, and 5ta- 
pdiyiea now pass reepoctlvely into the orders Aeeraesm. 
Hippoeastanaeese, and StaphyUacem. See SapindaUa, and 
outs under Moelreulnia, JNegundo, aud Sapindus. 

BapindaoeoUB (sap-in-da'shius), a. [< NL. 8a* 
pindacea + -ous.j Pertaining to the order iSia- 
pindaeem ; of the nature of 8apindacex. 

ffapindalBB (sap-in-d6'lez), n.pf. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1833), < SajHudus, q. v.] A cohort of poly- 
petalous plants of the series Ihsaflorm, charac- 
terized by stamens inserted on a disk, ovules 
commonly one or two in a cell, ascending and 
with a ventral raphe, or solitary and pendulous 
from an ascending funiculus. The leaves are usu- 
ally compound, and the flowers polygiumously dioecious. 
According to the latest revisions, it int hides 7 orders — 
the Aeeracese, Hippoeastanaeeir, Meltanttmeem, and Sta- 
phyleaeesp, formerly regarded as suliorders of the Sapifi- 
daeem, being now erected into independent orderi. 

Sapindem (sa-mu'dd-e), n. pL [NL. (Hum- 
bmdt, Bonplanu. ana Kuntb, 1821), < Sajnndus 
4- -ex.} A tribe of polytietalous trees and 
shrubs, of the order Sapinmeex, characterized 
by alternate leaves, seeds without albumen, 
and stamens inserted in a circle or nnilaterally 
within the disk at the base of the ovary. It in- 
cludes 7 genera, of which Sapindus is the type. 

SapindUB (s^pin'dus), n. [NL., so called with 
rei.to the saponaceous fruit, < h.sap{o) Jnd{ic)* 
us, Indian soap ; see soap and Indie.} A genus of 
polypetalous trees, ty|)e of the order Skipintia* 
eex and of the tribe Sainndex, it is ohsractorised 
by regular and polygamous flowers with four or five sepals 
and as many petals, twice as many stamens, filamente 
bearded or hairy, veriatlle anthers, a complete and regu* 


(Johnson.) 

3. The sense of taste, or intelligence compared 
to taste. 

Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste, 

And el^nL of sapietice no small part. 

Since to each meaning savour we apply. 

And palate call judlctous. MiUen, V. u, ix 1018. 

df. The apocryphal Book of Wisdom. 

Ich WTOt hure a liyble^ 

And lette hure to Sapience and to the router glosed. 

Piers Phurman (C), xii. 1X7. 

Bapient (sa'pi-ent), a. [< L. sapien{t*)s, know- 
ing, discerning, wise, discreet, ppr. of sapere, 
of things, taste, smell of, etc. : or persons, have 
taste or discernment, etc. uf. sapid, and see 
supl. Froiu the same source are ult. insipUmt, 
insipid, safls\ etc.1 Wise: sage; discerning: 
now genewly used ironically. 

Now tell me, dignified and sapient sir, 

My man of morals, nurtured in the shades 
Of Aoademus, is this false or true? 

Cowper, Task, 11. 681. 

Temples served by sapient priests, and choln 
Of virgins crowned with roi^ ^ _ 

Wordsworth, Prelude, xt 
Another way my sapient guide exmducte me 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, fv. 14B 

Bapiential (sft-pi-en'sli#!), a, [< LL. Siwisfh 
Halts, < L. sapimHa, wiMoiii (see sapience), 4^ 



Bnoch with Fnilhi of SeptHdua marsiemiM. m, a 


lar disk, sollta^ ovule^ and a froU jms at fma 


or globose natletstuach containing a single gkibbse t . 
without an arfi. lltete ore about 40 speoiei^ natives of 
the troptes of both hemlspherea mostly trees, •emetlnMi 
dlmbing Shrubs. They bm slteniite leaver which are 
undivided, or are abruptly pinnate with several entire 
leafleta, or ere redueed to a i^te leaflet Vsd ttosrws 
form torminsl or axtUaiy racemea or panlolea. All the 
MMMilea, and several eproffleally, are known ro soapberry. 
Saatoajpberrtfi atfojMdMoMfMi-heA uiuiers^^ 

' ' ft. Bcesapi-itm, 


iarpinm (s&'pi^^un)^ f». rKL. (Brown, 1796), 
iMud to l>6 < ^Ooltio mp^ nt, in allusion to the 
nnotuous exudation from the wounded trunk” 
(Imp. Biot.); but no such Oeltio word is found.] 
A ^nu8 of apetalous plants of the order Ku» 
phorbiaoeWf tribe Oroionea, and subtribe Jlip^ 
pomunm* it U ohsraoterU»d by tpU^ or raoemod 
QowsM which are oommonly glsnaular*Di«oted, by two 
tree etstnana snd by s oi^iile which at length <^ne 
loottlioidalb^ but long atterward retalaa Ite aeadi peniif* 
tent on a three>witim oolnmella. There are about 26 
apeoiee, widely aesttined through moat warn regione. 
^ey are treaa or ahruba with altemate petioled leavea 
which are usually entire and glandular at the base. S, 
LttUfooeramt, ysr, tUipUeum (8. latuifcliwn), is the Ja* 
maioa mttkwood or gum4ree. a middle-slsed tree with 
shining leaves, sbonndtng in an annoying milky iuloe. S. 
bigimoMhnm. ot which there are many varieties, yields 
In the West Indies a gum like caoutchouc, and In Paraguay 
a tan'hark. The Bast Indian & IntUoum haa a milky sting- 
ing juice; Its leaves afford in Borneo, where it is oalled 
baho, a dye and a stain for ratan, and ita young fruit la 
add and eaten as a oondimont, though the fruit la aaid 
to be uaed aa a poison for aUlgatora. 
lapi-lltaB, sapi^mtail (sap'i-d-tan), n. [Malay 
sapi-fifdn, *oow of the woods’ or ^wild cow,’ 
< mpi, cow, + man, woods, wild. Cf oranff- 



Sapi>atnn iAnoa tU^isicomta'), 


tfton.] The wild eow or ox of Celebes, Anoa 
dapreHaicornis, Bee Anoa. 

Mplegg (sap'les), a, + -/m.] 1. Des- 

titute of sap; dry; withered. 

A wither'd vine 

That droops hia mtpleM branches to the ground. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ||. 6. 12. 

Like a mpUM leaflet now 
Froaen upon iHjoember's bough. 

Sheltey, Written Among E^uganean Hills. 

Hence — 2. Destitute of or defieiout in vital 
force. 

1 am the root that gave thee nourishment. 

And made thee spring fair ; do not let mo perish, 

Itow I am old and MpUm. Beau, and FI., uaptain, L 8. 

All the books of philosophers are mpiemt and empty, in 
ootuparisou of the teaching of Jesus i'nrist. 

Baader, Lite of Faith, lii. 10. 

gapling (sap'liiig), w. [< ME. aappdynge; < 
sap^ + •Hng^.'] 1. A young tree: especially 
applied to an imuiatnre forest-treo when its 
trunk attains three or four inches in diameter. 


What planter will attempt to yoke 
A sopniip with a falling oak? 

Swift, Oadenus and Vanessa. 

Figuratively — 2. A young person. 

Peace, tender muling: thou art made of tears. 

Shak., lit. And., iii. 2. 50. 

3. A grevbound that has never run in a oours- 
ing-match ; a young myhound from the time 
of whelping to the end oHhe first season there- 
after. 

Bapling-eup (sap'ling-kup), n. An open tan- 
kard for drinking now ale. it is formed of wood, 
with staves hooped like a diminutive barrel, and has a 
wooden cover. Bee atave-tmkard. 

Bapling-tankard (sap 'ling- tang ^khrd), tt. 
Same as aapUng-cup 
and atatfe^tanX^d, 

sapo^ (sfi'pd), w. [L.: 
see soap,] In phar,, 
soap. 

•ap^(srp5), a. r<Sp. 
aapo, a large toad.] m 
iontk,, the toad-fish, 

JBfairamua tau. Also 
aafpo, 

MpodilUt <gap^r6)> 
n. t Also Mh 

pomlo,ai^od4Uo,aapa^ 

Smof aappadm; m F. 
an^Htkmt), aapodiUsm 
a. atm^iO, <Bp. imo. 
tiUa,lam, of aapota, the 
sapota-tree: see aapo^ 
taT] Alarge tree, ildhros 

native in tropical America, cultivated 
there and in other tropical regions for its fruit, 
the simodilla or sapodilla-plum. This has an acrid 
i^.ahfoh diamim with incipient dc^, when the 
irsttbaoctssavcvyitigaiy. The wood k hai^ heavy, and 
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durable^ of a reddlih-brown color. Also called naaebetry, 
and sometlmea buUydrm, Sec A^raa and eMele-gum. 

sapodUla-plum 

podiUa, 

aaponaceotig (sap-^-nfi'shius), a, [ss F. aapo- 
naeS s Bp. aapondceo ss Pg. It. aaponaceo, < NL. 
^aaponaceua, soapy, < h, mpo{n-), soap: see 
aoap.] Boapy; resembling soap; having the 
properties of soap. Saponaceous bodies are 
compounds of an acid and a base, and are in 
reality a kind of salts. 

He {Lord Westbury] described a synodical judgment as 
“a well-lubricated set of words --a sentence to oily and 
mponaeeoui that no one can grasp It." 

Diet National Biography, TV. 429. 

saponacity (sap-o-nas'i-ti), a. [< aaponao-aoua 
+ -ity,] Saponaceous* character or quality. 

Baponaria (sap-o-na'rl-l), n. [NL. ^nu»us, 
1737), so called with ref. to its mucilaginous 
juice, which forms a lather with water; fern, 
of soapy: see snponury.] A genus 

of poiypetalous plants of the order CaryophyU 
loss and tribe SilenesB, it is characterised by a many- 
seeded capsule opening at the apex into four short valves^ 
and by flowers with an obscurely veined tubular or swol- 
len calyx, five narrow, stalked petals, ten stameniL two 
■tylea and a one-oelled ovary with many ovulea There 
are about 86 species, native of Europe (especially the 
southern part) and extratropical Asia, 'mey are either 
annual or perennial herbs, often with conspicuous flowers 
and broad entire leaves. The best-known species are S. 
oJMnaliMfttke common soapwen^, fullei ’s herb.or bouncing 
bet, and 8. Vaoeafia, the cow-hetb See especially map- 
wort, which is used as a general name , also cut under 

gaponary (sap'9-na-ri), a. [< ML. saponarmt, 
a soap-maker, prop. adj., pertaining to soap, < L. 
8apo(n-), soap: see soap,} Boapy; saponaceous. 

A soft, oaponary substance. BoyU. 

gaponifiablg (sa-pon'I-fl-a-bl), a. [< saponify 
+ -able.] Oapalne of being saponified, or edn- 
vertod into soap. 

gaponifleation (sa-pon^i-fi-ka'shon), n. [< sa- 
ponify + -atton (see -JicaHon).] C'diivcrsioii into 
soap ; the process in which fatty substances, 
through combination with an alkali, fonn soap. 
In an extended sense the term is applied to the resolution 
of all ethers and analogous substances into acids and alco- 
hols. 

gaponifler (sa-pon'i-fx-^r), n. 1. An apparatus 
for the manufacture of glycerin and the fatty 
acids, by the decomposition of fats and tho 
isolation of their several constituents. JB. ff, 
Knight. — 2. A substance that produces saponi- 
fication, as caustic soda or potash. 

gaponify (s^pon'i-fl), V. t; prot. and pp. sa- 
ponified, ppr. saponifying, [ss P. saponifier, < 
L. sapo(n-), soap, 4- -ficart , < facere, make (see 
-fjf).] To convert ink) soap by combination 
with an alkali. 

aaiK)Zlixi (sap'o-nin), n. [< L. sapo(n-), 8oax>, 
+ -*w*A] A glucoside (i^92W64^h8) lound in the 
root of /ftf/ipon«na and many other 

plants. It is a powerful sternutatory, 

aaponite (sap'o-nit), «. [< L. sapo{n-), soap. 
+■ -ifr2.] A hydrous siliente of magnesia and 
alumina. It occurs in soft, soupy, amorphous 
masses, filling veins in serpentine and cavities 
in trap-rock. 

gaport (sa'ppr), n. [< L. sapor, taste, relish, 
flavor, savorV< sofwrc, taste : see sapient. Doub- 
let of savor, q. v.] Taste; savor; relish; the 
power of affecting the organs of taste. 

There is some eanor in all aliments, aa being to be dis- 
tinguished and judged by the gust. 

iwr T Browne, Vulg. JCrr., IIL 21. 

gaporifle (sap-o-rif'ik), o. [= F. saporifiqne. < 
L. sapor, savor, -t- faeere, make (see -fie).] 
Producing or imparting taste, flavor, or relish. 
Johnson, 

gaporogity ( sap-o-ros 'i-ti ),n. [< LL. saj^osus, 
savory (see savor, soporous), + -i/y.) That 
property of a body by which it excites the sen- 
sation of taste. 

gaporoHg (sap'^TUs), a. [< LL. aaporoms, also 
saporus, savory, < h, sapor, savor: see sapor.] 
Having flavor or taste ; yielding some kind or 

Bapota (sa-po't^), n. [NIj. (Plumier, 1703), < 
Sp. sapoie (> P’. 8<Hwte) as Pg. sapota, < Mex. 
eapotl (eoehit-oapou), sapote. Cf. sapoddla.] 
1. A former genus of gamopetalous plants, 
type of the order Sapotacem, now called Achras 
(Lmnapus, 1737). See Achras, naaeherry, and 
sapodilla.^2. [1. c.] The sapodiUa-plum. 

Bapotacess (sa^^ta's9-9), w. pi. [NL. (End- 
li&er, 1^), < Skpota + -acesp.] An order of 
gamopetalous plants of the cohort KbeneUes in 
the series Heteromerm, typified by the genus 
Achras (Sapota). it is ohxrsoterixad by rcgolsr luid 
bltexutl lloweri, with short srsot stsmens barns on ths 
ooEolla, either as many aa ita lobee (sometimes with sii 


gapphire 

squsl number of stsininodia in the same or a second row) 
or twice as many in one or two series, by a superior ovary 
wltl) a broad sessile base, and containing from two to live 
01 rarely many cells, each with one ainphitrupous ovule, 
and by a lar^e and straight embryo with a minute inferior 


radicle. 

tribes, natives chiefly of the tiopius, especially of islands, 
and extending in the genus Sideruxyton into South Africa. 


includes aliont 40n species in 40 genera and 0 

_ . J 


They are trees or shrubs with milky juice, and often cov- 
ered with a down composed of stellate hairs. They bear 
alternate rigid leaves which are entire andfeather-veined ; 
their flowers are clustered at the axils of the leaves or at 
the older nodes, and have commonly rigid and obtuse 
calyx-lobes longer than the corolla tube. Bee Imnandra, 
Bumetta, Bama, Payeaiui, Palaguium, MimutvpH, and 
ChryeophyUum, and out undei eaj^Ula. 
gapotaoeong (sap-9-ta'shius), a. Having the 
characters of Sapota ; belonging or pertaining 
to the Sapotaceas. 

gapotad (sap'^tad), n. A plant of the* order 
Sa 2 >otace£e. £indU^. 

gappadillo (sap-^'ll'd), n. Bee sapodilla. 
gappan-WOOd, n’.‘ Bee sapan-wood. 
gappar. gappare (sap'flr, -Sr), n. [A name 
given by Baussuro to the blue aistheno of the 
St. Hottbard; appar. based on sapphire, q. v.] 
A mineral, also c^Ied cyanite and dtsthcnc. See 
eyanitc, 

gapper^ (sap'fir), w. [< sajd + -cri.] A chisel 
used in some sawing-machines to cut away 
waste or sap-wood and reduce a log to a cylin- 
drical shape. 

gapper^ (sap'fer), n, [< sap^ + -cri. Cf. F. so- 
peur.] One who saps; specifically, a soldier 
employed in tho building of fortifications, the 
execution of field-works, and the {)erf ormance of 
similar operations. Formerly in the British army the 
non-commissioned officers snd privates of theSoysl Bngt- 
ueers received the general appellation of the B^al Sap- 
pers and Miners. 

Nothing is gained to the celestial host by comparing it 
with the terrestrial. Angels are not promoted by brigading 
with mppera and miners. Landar, Southey ana Landor, 1 

The Natchex still retained possession of a fortified out- 
post, which enfiladed the French workmen engaged in the 
trenches. On the 22d. V6tier ordered it to be attacked by 
twelve grenadiers and twelve mppers. 

Oayarr*, Hist Louisiana, L 440. 
Bapphic (saf'ik), a. aud n. [Early mod. E. also 
Saphick, Saphik; < F. saphique sr Bp. Sdfico sx 
Pg. Saphico =s It. Saffico (cf. G. saj^iseh), < L. 
Sapphicua, < Gr. lawffnKdg, Bapphic, belonging to 
Bappho,< 2a7r^, Bappho (sec dcf.).] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Bappho, a Greek lyric poetess 
of Lesbos (about 600 B. c.), famed for the 
beauty and passionateness of her poems; in 
pros., noting various meters used by the poet- 
ess 8ax>pho. Bee phrases below._Grsat«r Bap- 
phlo meter or verse, a logaoedlc meter consisting of 
a third Olyconic and a first Phcrecratean (at o | « 9 | 
o).-. Lesser Baiiplilc meter 
or verse, a logaomf ic {)entapody with a dactyl in the ^Ird 
p1ace(x «>|-c?|-.ww|-w|-.5>). Alsu called Sayphic 
htmdeeaoylkibie, and simply nSbppAtc.— Lesser BaimlllO 
system, strojme, or stajua, a system consisting of three 
Bapphic hendecasyllabies, to the last of which an Adonic 
(. w w I ... o) is subjoined with syuaphea as epode. This 
strophe was one t>f the most frequent forms of versifl- 
cation in ancient lyric poetry, and was a favorite with 
Bappho, Alcaeus, and lloraoe. Also called simply lAe 
iSawAtc atonro. 

H, w. A Sapphic verse: used oswcially of the 
Lessor Bapphic verse (bendecasyuabic), and, in 
the plural, of tlie Lesser Sapphic system. 

Gregory and some of the Ambrosian authors occasion- 
ally wrote in eapphicK Eneye, BriL, JQI. 682. 

sapphire (saf'lr or saf'^r), n. and a. [Early 
mod. E. also aaphir; < ME. saphtr, saphyre, 
safir, safyre, suffer, < OF. saphtr, snphyr, safir, F, 
saphtr ss Ft. saphtr, safier, safir = Bp. eafir, edfiro 
= Pg. saphira, safira = It. eajfiro, sapphire, \ L. 
sapphirus (also 8ffpp»r,LL. also sajyphr,^ Heb.), 
Ml. also saffirus, safirus, < Gr. adn^ipog, sa]^ 
phire, or more prob. lapis lazuli, < Heb. sappir 
= Ar. ^ftr (> Pers. safftr), sapnhire.] I, n, 1. 
A precious stone next in hamuess to the dia- 
mond, and nearly as valuable when of fine 
quality: a variety of the mineral corundum, it 
embraces the ruby, the Oriental amethyst, the Oriental 
topas, and Uie Orfentsl enierald ; the imnie, however, is 
riwmys, except by modem mineralogists, limited to the 
transparent blue varieties of corundum. The two shades 
most highly valued are that whicli most closely resembles 
the blue of the cornflower and the rich velvetv blue 
variety. Sapphires are found in Bnntia, British India, and 
Ceylon in Asia, and in Australia ; also in North Carolina 
and near Helena in Montana. 

Flowers purple, blue, and white; 

Like mfiphire, pearl, ana rich embroidery. 

SAoA., M. W. of W., y. 76. 

His belly is as bright Ivory overlaid with 

2. The color of the sapphire ; blue, 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer aappMre melts into the sea. 

Tennymm, Maud, xvili. S. 
8. In he*\, a tincture, the color blue, in blason- 
ing by means of precious stones. Compare 


sappliirft 

hlfuson, w., 2.~4. In ornilKy a sapphirewing. — 
ABtMKrtated BapptdrB, a sapphire which eihibita by re* 
flei'ted li^tit a star uf biiffht rays, lesulting from its orys- 
taiiiite stiuctui'c — Chatoyant aapphixa. a variety i)f 
sapphire, siMuetiiues iratislttoeiit and nearly limpid, itt* 
fteutiiig slmht tints of blue and red, and sometimes show- 
ifiK poarlv reflections --airasol aapphlre, a beautiful 
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variety of sapphire with a pinkish or bluish opalescence 
and a peculiar play of light— Qroen Bapphlro, the Orb 
ental eiiicraldL— EMBappIlire,ihe Oriental ruby. — Sap* 
phire cat’a-aye, an Imwrfeot star-sapphire cut in such 
a way that only one band of light is visible.— Star aap* 

S hire. Hume as astenaied mpphire. -Violet aapphire, 
le Oriental amethyst —White or limpid aapphlXP, a 
colorless or grayish and transparent or translucent variety 
of sapphire. — x eilow aappnire, the Oriental tupaa 8ee 
eomnaxtm. 

U, «. Keeembliug sapphire; of a deep bril- 
liant bine. 

The living throne, the rnwhire blase, 

Where angels tremble while they gase, 

He saw. Omy, Jrog^ss of Poesy. 

sappllirewing (saf^jr-wiiig), n, A humming- 
bird of the gf*nus Piemphnnea, 

Sapphixinc^ (Haf'i-rin)^ a. (< L. sapjyhinnnfit < 
Gr. (faTTipfipnot , of the sapphire or lapis lasuli. < 
cdm^ipoiy sapphire or hiipis lazuli : see sapphire 
and -Old.] 1. Made of sapphire. — 2. Having 
the qualities of sapphire, especially the color. 
Comjian^ sapphirej a, 

1 found the colliquated mass, upon breaking the cruci- 
ble, of a lovely iapphinne blue. Boj^ 

Bapphirlne mmard, a flali. Trivia hirundn, 
aappnirine- (saf'i-rin), n. [< sam)h%re + 

1. A blue variety of spinel. — 2. A pale-blue 
or CTeenish mineral oocurriiig in disseminated 

S tdns with mica and anthopiiyllite in Green- 
ud: it is a highly basic silicate of alnminium 
and tnagnesiiim. 

Bftpphitan (saf'izm), n. [< Sappho^ Sapnho: see 
Sapph%(\2 tr nnat ural sexual relations oetween 
women. 

sappho (saf'd), n. [NL., < Gr. Sappho: 

see SappJue.Ji 1 . A humming-bird with a long 



S pj)ho ( Sappho sparganura), 

forked tail, Sappho sparganura^ — 2. [cop.] A 
genus of such lyockUidsp ; the comets. See 
eomet, 3, Jtetchenbaeh, 1849. 

Bap-pine (sap'pin), h, Secpnici. 
eappineSB (sap'i-nes },n, 1 . The state or prop- 
erty of being sappy, or full of sap ; succulence ; 
juiciness. — 2. The state of being sappy or,fool- 
ish ; the character of a saphead ; foolishness. 
[Colloq.] 

B^ping (sap'ing), «. [Verbal n. of sap^, t?,] 
1^0 art of excavating trenches of approacli 
under tho musketry-ftre of the besieged. 
Bapping-madline (sapMng-ma-shen^h n- A 
circular saw and saw-bench for sawing bolts for 
shinglo-stnff. JB. M. Knight 
sapples (sap'lz), n. pt [Also serphua; origin 
obscure ; by some taken to be a dim. of ^aap, 
aaipf Sc. form of soap,"} Soapsuds. [Scotch.] 
Judge of my feelings, when I saw them— mbbin' the 
clothes to Juggons between their hands, above the mp- 
pteM. GalU Ayrshire liegatees, p. 2S6. (Jamie»m.) 

Bappy (sap'i), H, [< ME. aapiff < AS. aseiidgt 


sap-rd'mi-f ), lu [NL., < 

Ir. aairp^f rotten, + alpo, blood.] A condition 
of blood-]^isoning due to tho absorption of tox- 
ins produced by saprophytes, 

Bapr^C, BaprsBimc (sap-rS'mik), a. [< gflr- 
prcmia + -ie.] Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or affected with sapremia. 
saprogenic (sap-ro-jen'ik), a. Producing de- 
cay or putrefaction. 

saprogenous (sap-roj'e-nus), o. [< Gr, oairp6Cf 
rotteiij + producing: see -gen,'} Engen- 
dered 111 putriibty ; produced in decaying or de- 
composing animal or vegetable substances. 
Baproharpages (sap-r^-hSr'p^Jdz), n,pl, [NL. , 

< Gr. aairpdCf rotten, + dpnro^ (dpiroy-), a robber: 
see Harpax,'] In omiih,, in Sundevall’s system 
of claMsilicatioii, a ^onp of birds of prey con- 
sisting of the Old World vultures, divided into 
the two groups of Gypaetinse and Vultunim, 

Saproleg^a (sap-ro-Ieg'ni-a), n. [NL. (Nees 
voii Esenbeck), < Or. aaitpdc^ rotten, + a 

hem, an edge.] A genus of fungi, of the class 
Phyeomyeeiacete^ giving name to the order 8a- 
pTolegmaeetB. The filaments are brauching, the aod- 
spcres olavate, the oCgonia usually polyspui od. and the ati- 
theridia small, ovate or olavate. There are about k5 ape- 
cies, of which 8, ferax ia well known, as It causes a very 
destructive disease iu salmon and other kinds of fish. See 

SaOTOlegniacea (sap-r^lcg-ni-a'se-e), «. pi 
[NL. (He Bary), < Saprolegma + -aceae,"] A 
family of phycoxnycetous fungi, typified by the 
genus Saprolegnia, The plants of this group arc sap- 
rophytes or parasites, and grow quickly upon flihos, 
insects, etc., being found either in water or In connection 
with moist tissues. The v^etative portion is unicellular, 
though greatly elongated and branched , the reproductive 
poitfona only are sepai^ted from the rest of the plant-body 
by partitions. Beproduction is both asexual and aexual, 
the hypim produolng soosporangia which are either ter- 
minal or aenal ; aodsporea usually biciliate; oogoniaone- 
to tiiany-apored. There are about 1.5 genera. 
SaproIeimeflB (sap'ro-leg-nre-e), w. pi, [NJj., 

< SaproJegnia 4* -««.] Barns as Sajirolegntacese, 
Bap-rollar (sap'ro^l^r), n. A gabion of peculiar 

form, cylindrical and carefully made, solid and 
stiff, so as to roll evenly, it is pushed before the 
first workmen in a besiegers' trench nt what is called the 
head of the sap to protect them while at work. 
Bf^romyza (sap-rp-mi'zfi), n, [NL. (Fallen, 
1810), < Gr. rotten, + pKtiv^ suck.] The 

typical genus of Sapromysidm, it la a large and 
wlde-apread group of rradiah-yellow or dull black flies, 
found commonly about outhouses, wliosc larvce live in 
decaying vegetable and animal matter. 

BapromysddflB (sap-rd-miz'i-dc), w. [NL.. 

< 8apromy::a + A family of two- winged 

flics, belonging to the Muactdsp acalyptraiae^ hav- 
ing a complete neuration, the front with a sin- 
gle row or bristles on each side, and a small 
erect bristle on the outer side before tho end 
of tho tibia. Lfpnchaea and Snpromyza are the 
principal genera. 

Baprophagat (sap-rof'a-g^), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. of saprophagua: see aaprojyhagous.'} In 
entmn.f a group of lamellicom lieetles which 
feed on decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
stanccH ; the saphrophagans. 
8apropliagan(aap-ror'^pn),tt. [< Saprophaga 
+ -an. ) A member of the Saprophaga, 
BapropnagOUB ( sap-rof 'f^gus), a, [< NL. aapro- 
pnagus,<XiT, aatrpOi, rotten, eat.] Feed- 
ing on putrid mattery habitually eating decay- 
ing substances ; specifically, of or i>ertainiiig to 
the Saprophaga, 

Bapropnilous (sap-rof'i-lus), a, [< Gr. (Tarrpdf, 
rotten, + loving.] Same as saprophytic: 
as, a aaprophiloua organism, 
saprophyte ( sap'r^Ht), n. [< Gr. aairpd^y rotten, 
+ ^vrdv, a plant.]’ In &of., a plant that grows 
on decaying vegetable matter, as many species 
of fungi, the Indian-pipe, etc. Also called hu- 
mua-plant. See hyaterophyie and Fungi, 

In parasites and plants growing on decaying vegetable 
mattw (mprophyteti) which are destitute of chlorophyll, 
the scales are the only foliar structures of the vegetative 
part*. 8aeh». 

Facttltetive sapropliyta. »w/acuttaUve, 


Buifa lm llrfif 

the state of living on decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. 

BaprostomouB (sap-ros^t^-mus), a. [< <3^* 
iTp6Sf rotten, + ordpap mouth.] Having a foul 
breath. 

sap-rot (sap'rot), ft, Hiy-rot in timber. 

sapsago (sap'sg^). n. [A corruption, simulat- 
ing a compound oi aap^ 4* aagOp of G. aohah- 
adeger (also called eieger-hdae), Swiss green 
cheese partly prepared from vegetables, \8eha- 
ben, shave, scrape, pare (sa E. ahave)^ + «ieger, 
whey, posset.] A kind of hard cheese, made 
in Switzerland, having a greenish color, and 
flavored with meliloi. 

Bap-Bhiald (sap'sheld), n, Asteel plate mounted 
on wheels, designed to give cover to the sapper 
in a single sap, where the earth thrown up by 
him is insufficient for shelter. 

sapaknll (sap'skul), n. Same as aaphaad, 
[Prov, Eng.] 

sapsneker (sap'suk^er), n. The popular name 
in the United States of all the small spotted 
woodpeckers : so 
called from being 
supposed to suck 
tho sap of trees. 

The commonest apeoies 
to which the name ap- 
plies are tho hairy or 
greater Knotted wood- 
pocker, PiatM riUomM; 

IhodownyorleMer spot- 
ted woodpecker, JFiciw 
pubeteens; the red-bel- 
lied woodMoker, Cenfu 
TUM carfdinut: and the 
yelluw-belliod. Hut the 
name properly applies 
only to the yellow- btd 
lied or aap- sucking 
woodpeckers of tlie 
genua 8phyropicm$, 
which have tlie tongue 
non-exteriaile, bruahy 
liiateiid of barbed, and 
do much damage by de- 
nuding fiuit-treea of 
tlieir bark to get at 
the alburnum or aap- 
wood, upon which they largely feed. 

Centuru* 

Of the aeveral amall epociea commonly called mpmukett, 
they alone deaerve the name 

, Coim, Key to N. A. Bird% p. 485. 

Bap-BUddng (sap'suk^ing), a. Feeding on al- 
burnum or sap-wootl, ana woodpecker; belong- 
ing to the genus Sphyropietis, Cones, 

sap-tnbe ( sap'tub), n . A vessel that conveys sap. 

sapncaia (sap-i^kril), n. [NL. sahucajo ; < Hraz. 
aapucaia (T).J The tree that yields the sapu- 
caia-uut. 

sapucaia-mit (Hap-(^-ki'|l-nat), n. The edible 
seed of Lecythia Zahucajd L. (Hlaria of South 
America, 'rhe aeod of the latter apeclea ylelda an oil 
analogoua to that of tho Brnsll-nut, serving foi food-uae 
and Boap-makiiig, but soon becoming rancid. Bee Leeythia, 

Bapacaia-Oil (sap-(i-ki'a-oil), n. Bee sapncaia- 
nut 

Bap-wood (safiVtid), n. Alburnum. 

Bapyga (8fi-prg|i), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1796); 
formation obscure. ] A genus of di;?ger-wasps, 
typical of the family Sapygidae, having distinct 
ocelli and the male antenna) thickened at the 
tip. Eight European and twice aa many North American 
Bpociea have been described. Th(*y are inquillnoua in the 
neats of wild bees. 8. punekita and 8. elaweonUt are two 
European species. 

Bapmdm (sa-pij'i-d6), n, pt [NL. (Leach, 
1819), < Sajyyga 4* -id«.] A family of fossorial 
hymenopterous insects, named from the genus 
Sapyga, comprising rather small, smooth, slen- 
der forms, often ornamented with yellow. It 
is a small group, and all the forms are sup- 



SapfcUflter vmrthJf). 

Hee also cut under 


8^PPy» ^ diepf sail : see ««ni.1 ”1, Abounding fl^prophjrtic (sap-ro-flt'ik), a, [< saprophyte 4- 
n Ml sap ; juicy ; succ ulent. J 1 • Fertaimng to or of tho nature of sapro- 


withsap; juicy; succulent. 

The mppy branches of the 'I'hespian vine 
Ne’er cling their leaa beloved elm so fast. 

Quarles, Emhlema^ iv. 12. 
2. Not firm; weak; foolish; silly; sap-hoad- 
ed. [Colloq.] 

TTiis young prince was brought up among nurses till he 
anived to the age of six years ; when he bad passed this 
weak and sappy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. 

SirJ. ffatfward. 

Sf. Softened by putrefaction. [Bare.] 

Sappie or nnsavouric flesh. 

Varet, Alvearle, 1680. (IdUhem.) 


pbytes ; growing on decaying vegetable matter. 
Bee Pensporiaccae, — 2. in zoot, engendered or 
meowing in initiid infusions, as one of number- 
less iniusoiia] animalcules ; saprogenous : op- 
posed to holophytic, 

Baprophyticadly (sap-ro-fit'i-kal-i), adv. As or 
in the maimer of a saprophyte^ 

Uyplimnycetoas fungi have been found occasionally to 
occur mprophyUeaUy iti the intestinal canal. 

Naism, XXXV, 844. 

saprophytiBin (sap^r^-H-tizm), n, [< mpro- 
phyte 4- -ism.] The state of being sapropb^io ; 


vision of fossorial hymenopterous insects, con- 
sisting of the genus Sapypa and its aUies. and 
inelumng, bemdes, certain forms now placed 
in the families Soomdaa and MutilHdae, 

8a<me, n, A variant of aaek^, 

sar^t, a, A Middle English form of sorel. 

Bar^ [Appar. a dial. abbr. of Sp. aar- 

go, < L. aargua, a sea-flsh : see 8argua»'] Same 
as aargo, 

Several of them occur in the Medlterriiwmn and the 
neighboring parts of the Atlantic, and are popularly ealled 
Bargo, 8ar, and Baraga, names derived from the word Sar^ 
gas. by which name these fishes ware well known to tfie 
ancient Greeks and Bomatis. 

GOnthar, Study of Elifaea p. 406. 

Barabaitffi (sar-a-ba'i-tS), «. pi [< LL. -Snro- 
baiUa, also Sarnbottse (T); ai^ar. of Egyptian 
origin.] Bee Bmbboih, 



ihursMlHi 

flarAbaite n. [«» F. iorahaXte: tm 

iSmrabaitte,] One of the Sarabaitee. 

Muraband (saraband), ». Cm G. «ara2Mind(?, < 
F. taraoande m It. aarahatidaf < Sp. mrahanda 
m Pg. mrahanda, a danoe of Moorish origin; 
perhaps ult. < Pers. mrhand, a fiUet for fas* 
tening a woman’s head-dress, < aar, head (» 
Gr. Hopaf head: soo cheei')f 4* hand, a baud: see 
hand!^,"} 1 , A slow and stately dance of Bpan- 
ish origin, primarily for a single dancer, but 
later used as a contra-dance, it wm ortsinally ac- 
companied l>7 singing, and at one time was severely oen* 
sored for lU Immoral character. 

A taraband dance by a Moor constantly formed part of 
the entertainment at a puppet-show ; and this daTico was 
•Iwaya performed with the castanets, 

Strutt, Sporla and Pastimes, p. 310. 

2, Music for such a danoe or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and slow, usually with a decided 
emphasis upon the second beat of the measure. 
In the old suite, tlie saraband was the distinctively slow 
movement, and was usually placed before the gigoe. 

How they are tickled 
With a light air, the bawdy saraband ! 

B. Jomon, Staple of IVews, iv. 1. 

llie canticles are changed to sarabands. 

LonafeUouf, Spanish Student, 1. 8. 

Boracen (sar'^sen), n. [Karly mod. £. also 
liarann, also dial, narsen (see below): < MK. 
saraoen, saregyn, sarvttyn, saryaync, < OF. *sara- 
ctn, sarracin, Harraztn, aarracm, F. sarraain = 
8 p. aaracem m Pg. ttarraoeno m It. aaracino (G. 
aaracene), < LL. Saracemm, pi. Saraceni, a peo- 

S le of Arabia Felix. ML. Arabians, Arabs, 
[oors, < LGr. 2 apa«;/i'df, Baracen, < Ar. aharqin, 
pi. of aharqCy, eastern, sunny, Oriental, < nharq, 
east, rising sun, < nharaqu, rise. Of. sarsenet, 
aarrasin, stroeeo, from the sanu* Ar. source.*] 1. 
A name given hy the later Homans and Greeks 
to the nomadic tribes on the Byriau borders of 
the Roman empire; after the introduction of 
Mohammedanism, an Arab; by extension af>- 
plied to Turks and other Mohammedans, and 
even to all non-f'hristiau peoides against whom 
a crusade was preacdied. 

Lessc worth am I (hen any Saryxym, 

WhUhe is In beleueof sury Maliouiid! 

Hum o/ Part^nay (K E. T. S.), 1. 300. 

One who continueii to use the old low- 
framed Baracenic lt)OTii in the production of 
arras or Baracenu* tapestry, as distinguished 
from those who adopted the high frame.- Sara- 
cen's oomftey, consound, and woundwort, old namcB 

of a Rpccics of rag wait, Srurriu saraertticus, said to have 
been catcemed by tho Saraoens for healing wouiuU.— 
Saracen's corn or wheat, the uommon buckwheat: a 
name alluding to lt« Asiatic origin.— Saraoen’S Stone, a 
name given in various parta of Houthorn and southwestern 
Bngland to blocks of sandstone which lie scattereil ovei the 
aunace, and which are of Eocene Terthwy age. being the 
relics of what was once u coniinuoiis covering of this 
rock extending »>vei the chalk-downs of that legion. It 
is of those Mocks (bat Stonehenge and other Mi-called 
“ druidlcal ch cles were built. Also called Sarsen's stone, 
sarsen, and gray^mihet. 

Siuracenic (sar-a-sen'ik), a. f= F. sarrac/- 
mqm (cl. G. Saraccntsch), < ML. Saracenieni, 
Baracenic, < LL. Baracen: see Sara- 

cen,'] Of or pertaining to the Baracens. 

The Saraoetuc music of the challengers concluded one 
of those long and high flourlKhes witli which they had 
broken the sUence of the lists. Seutt, Ivaiihr>u, vlii. 

SarsocniO architecture, a general name covering all 
the various styles of Mohammedan architecture, whenn er 
found, aa the Arabic, Moorish, Alhambralc. and Indian- 
Saracenic styles. Despite local and race diirerences, all 
these stylea bear a family resemblance to one another ; in 



IndUtt-eMMiaiik: AichlMcters.-'TAtnh of ftultHii Humuyun, Delhi. 


all oeour, aa leatnma of conatmetlon. the pointed (often 
ImMhoe) arch, the pointed (often imlboua) dome, and 
the rtoh attrfaoeHleooraUoii in arahesima with frei|iient 
Ute of mcaalc, or of geometrioal design in pigmenta. Heo 
M^nilbritbJdtsibU, MoiiU, JfiwrisA- g graotnlc work, 
ii n itiiite MkIc, «n early name for tapeetrr. 
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Saracealcal (sor-f^u'i-kftl), u. [< Saracenic 
+ -a/.l Same as Saracenic, Bee the quotation 
from PtirchaB under katek^, v, t,, 2 . 
Baraconieoxa (sar-i^-geii'i-kum), n, [ML., neut. 
of Saraccnicua, Baracenic: see Saracenic and 
mrsenet ] Barsenet. 

Saracenlam (aar'^-sen-izm), n. [< Saracen + 
Mohammedanism. 

All Forratenera, Christian, Mahometan, or Heathen, who 
come into this Island, . . easily see inch sights as 
rather proclaim Saraoemsm, Barbarism, and Atnelsrae 
than such a sense of Christlanlsme as possessed our noble 
Frogenltors 

Bp, Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 560. (Saoiss,) 
BaragU (sar'it-gb), «. Bame as sargo, 
aaraagOHBty (Bar-an-g5fl'ti), n, A material 
obtained from a mixture of stucco with some 
water-proof substance, and used, either in a 
continuous sheet or in square tiles, as a pre- 
servative of walls, etc., from damp. 

Sarapis, w. Bee Serajm, 

B^aBln, n. Bee sarrasin, 

Saraawati (sa-ras'wa-to), w. fllind.] Infftnd, 
myth,, the goddess of speech, music, arts, and 
letters. 

saran (sar'd), n, [E. Irid.] A kind of goat- 
ant elope of India, Nemorhadus rnhtdus, Kncyc, 
Brit., Xn. 742. 

Barawaklte (sar-fl-wak'it), n. [< Sarawak (see 
def. ) 4* -tte‘^.] In ntiaeral., a eompouiid of an- 
timony occurring in minute colorjess or pale- 
yellow octahedrons with the native antimony 
of Bara wak iu Borneo : the exact composition 
is unknown. 

Barbacand (sU.r' ba-kand), V. Same as sarbarane. 

These (the ftrat tools) were Invented, not by one man, 
nor at one spot upon the eattb, but by man) , and at iiuints 
very distant from one another Thus originated levers, 
rollers, wedges, and axes ; clubs and spears , slings, rnrba- 
oands, lassos ; bows and arrows , etc. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., .Tuly, 1878, p. 26H. 

sarbacane (Skr'ba-kan)* n, rOF. sarbacane, 
AlBosarbatatnc(Cotgtiiv(i).] A blow-gun. Com- 
pare sttmjnfan. 

sarbitf, viterj. An exclamation of sorrow. 
[Scotch.] 

“O sarbif says the I.adic Maisery, 

“Tliat ever the like iMitidi ” 

Lord Wa'yatesand AuldJnyraw (rhlld's Ballads, IT, 3.11). 
sarcasm (shr'kazm), n. (< F. sarcasms = Pr, 
Bp. Pg. It. saremnm, < L. sareasmus, snreasmoa, 
< Gr. aapKnafidc, a sneer, < aapadCuv, tear flesh 
like dogs, bite the li;m in rage, sneer, < o6p^ 
(aaph-), flesh.] A biting taunt or gibe, or the 
use of such a taunt; « bitter, cutting expres- 
sion ; a satirical remark or expn'ssion, utt<*red 
witli scorn or eouteraid ; in rhetoric, a form of 
irony ; bitter irony. 

When we deride with a ccrtainc sencrltie, wp may call 
it the Idtter taunt [.SfareovmuaJ 

PtUt^nfuim, Arte of Eng. J’ucsie (Arbcr reprint), p. 200. 

ft was the sarcasm of Montesquieu, ‘‘it would not do U» 
BupiKiiiC that negroes wei emeu, test it hfiouUl turn out that 
whites were not.” JimerHon, M est Indian Emancipation 
»8sriL Irony, etc (see satire), taunt, fling. 

sarcasmoust (shr-kaz'miis), a, [< sarcasm 4- 
-ons.] Sarcastic. 

When he gets a sarcasmom paper against the Crown, 
well backed wit h authoi ity tu quality, then he pours it out 
at full length. Huger Ntrrth, Examcn, p. 08. {Daviss.) 
Like th’ Ileluew calf, and down before it 
The saints Idl prwtiate, to adore it; 

So say the wfekeil and will you 
Make that aarcasmons scandal true, 

By running after dogs and boars? 

Beasts more uuclean tlian calves or steers 

S. BuUer, Hudibras, I. li. 570. 

Barcastic (sHr-kas'tik), a, [< F, aarcastique = 
Bp. aarcMstico = Pg. It. sarcastteo (f), < Gr. "oop- 
KacTikd^, sarcastic, < mipKdCnv, sneer; see sar- 
oaent.] Characterized by sarcasm; bitterly out- 
ting; scornfully severe; taunting. 

What » fleroe and sarcastick reprehension would this 
have drawn from the friendship of the worid I South. 

The sarcastic bitterness of his conversation disgusted 
those who were more inclined to aoonse his lioentiousneas 
than their own degcnerai'y. Maoatday, Maohiave!li. 

sarcasticalt (shr-kas'ti-kal), a, {(.sarcaatio 4- 
-df.J Barcastic. 

He sets it down alter this sareaMiml manner. 

Strype, Momorlals, Edw. VI., it 15. 

Barcastically (sHr-kas'ti-kal-i), adv. In a sar- 
castic manner; with bitter taunt. 

Tlie deist (blllns said, sarcasticatly, that nobody doubted 
the existenoe of the Deity until the Boyle lecturers hait 
undertaken to prove it. 

iJsdis Stephen, Eng. Thought, il. i 6. 

Barcet, m. and v. See mrae, 

Barcal (sflr'sel), it. [Also aercel; < OF. cereel, 
a circle, hoop, bend, the pinioti or outer joint 
of a hawk’s wing, < L. circellua, dim. of ctreit- 


SareiophoniB 

lua, a ring, circle: see eircte,] In falconry, the 
pinion or outer joint of a hawk’s wing. 

Shaking on their sinnewie side 
Their long strong sarccls richly iriple-dled 
Gold-Axure-Ciimsln, th* one aloft doth soar 
To Falustine, th' otlier to Nlhis shoore. 

Sylvester, tr. at Da Bartas’s Weeks, it, The Magrifflcence. 

sarceld, aarcellde (sar-Ho-ia'), [< OF. ecr- 
ecle, pp. of cerccicr, < cercel, a circle, lioop; see 

sorm.J Same as sarccled cirosi aar celf See 

erossi. 

sarceled, sarcelled fsar'seld), a. |< sarcel *4 
-cd 2 .] In her,, cut thi-ough the mmdle: espe- 
cially noting a beast or bird represented as 
so divided, and used as a )x*aring, the halves 
placed saltierwise or iu some other way. Also 
cloven — Gross taioded resaroded. see erossi. 
Demi-saroeled, in her., partly cut through or having a 
deep notch or several notches cut in It an epithet loosely 
used to denote various methods of notching oi voiding . 
thus, a cross detnisareded lias a B(|uare notch cut iu each 
Of its four extremities. 

Barcelle (sar-soP), «. [F., also ccrcelle, a teal ; 
see cercel,*] A kind of au<‘k ; especially, a It al, 
as the garganey, Qnerqueduta eireia. Also sercel. 
sareencliymatouB (sar-seng-kim'a-tus), a. r< 
sarcenchyme (NL. *sarcenchyma(t-)) 4- -oiw.] 
Soft or fleshy, ns a certain connective tissue of 
sponges ; of or pertaining to sarcenchyme. 
sarcenchyme (sar-seug'kim), n. (< NL. *sar- 
eenvhyma, < Gr. adp^ (copa-), flesh, 4- iyx^/ux, an 
infusion: see mchymaious.] One of tho soft 
fleshy connective tissues of sponges, considered 
to be a modification of coUcuchynio, consisting 
of small polygonal granular cells either closely 
contiguous or separated by a very small quan- 
tity of structiireloss gelatinous matrix. 

Sarecnehyme would appear to originate from a densely 
granular collenohyme. Solkm, Euvyc. Blit, XXII. 419. 
Barcenet, n. Bee sarsenet. 

Sarcicobrachiata (shr-^si-ko-brak-i-a'tji), «. pi. 
[NL., <Qr. aapKiKdi, fleshy (< mfpf (oapx-), flesh), 
4- L. hrachium, arm: see hrarhuite.] In some 
systems, an order of brncliiopods whose fleshy 
arms have no sliclly support, composed of the 
families IHsetntdse, Cramultc, and Linguhdas; 
the inarticulate or lyoponiatous brachiopods. 
Bee Lyopomata, Also Sar cobra ehuita. 
SarcimomiB (sar-sid-i-or'nis), », [NL. (Eyton, 
1838, in form Sarkidtonts), < Gr, capMov, a bit 
of flesh (dim. of edf^ (^aaph-), flesh), + bpvif;, 
bird.] A genus of Indian and African spur- 
wiiiged geese of the subfamily Pleetrpptcnnac, 
the type of which is S, wclantynotits. 

Sarcilia (sar-si'nh), n, [NTi. (Goodsir, 1842), 
< L. Horeina, a bundle, < sareire, patch, mend, j 

1. A genus of schizomycetous fungi or bac- 
teria, closely allied to the genus Tiaetertum. 
It ia characterized by having the cells united in small but 
fixed numbers In regular families , the cellh tire globular, 
dividing ill two or tbrei' planea, daughter cells a Umg 
time united, forming little solid or tubolai families, which 
are often again united into larger colonies, tho families 
uaually oon8ii.t of four or some multiple of four cells 
They are found in various organic fluids, especially those 
of the atoinacb, occurring in both bcaltli and disease 
There are about 15 Bpe(*lt*8 or forais rwognized, of wliich 
S ventriculi occurs in (ho stomach of healthy and dis- 
eased man and the higher anlnials, S. vrinse occurs in 
the bladder ; S. IWoraiis in putrid sea-water ; S, hyalina 
in swampa . S Virchowit in tlie lungs, etc. 

2, [/. <*.] PI. sarcinsp (-ne). A fungus of the 
genus Sareina. 

Bardiuefona (sfir-si'ne-fdrm), a, r< NL. Sar- 
eina + Ja, forma, form.] In bo/., naving the 
form or shape of plants of th© genus Sarcina. 
Sarcine (slir'sin), w. [Also sarkvt ; < Gr. odp- 
Kftfoc, of fle.sh, < oapi: (aaps-), flesh.] A weak 
organic base (G 5 H 4 N 4 O) existing in tho juice 
of muscular flesh: same as hyporantlnnc, 
Barcinic (bilr-sin'ik), a. [< sarctna 4* -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to, or caused by, sar<*ii)a?: as, sar- 
cinic fermentation. 

sarcinula (sar-sm'u-ltl), n.; pi. sarcinuljr (-Id). 
[NL., < L. sarcinula, dim. of sartina, a bundle: 
see sareina.] Same as sarcina, 2. 
Sarciophorus (skr-si-of'p-nis), n, [NL. (Strick- 
land, 1841 ), < Gr. Gophiov, a bit of flesh, 4- ^petv 
= E. bear'i,] A genus of spur-winged plovers, 
or wattled lapwings, of the family CharadrUdse, 
without any him! toe, with tho wattles small, 
and the spur almost or quite obsolete. The type 
of (he genus is ttio nested wattled lapwing. .S', teetus, of 
Arabia and some parts of Africa. hn\mg a long iKitiited 
black crest when adult, and a band of black feathers froin 
the neck along the bn^ast , the primary coverts and tho 
basea of all the primaries white, and the terminal half of 
the oatemiost si^conflaries black. T)i e black-breasted wat- 
tled lapwina is S, peetoralu, of Australia and Tasmania : 
S. malttbancus la tlie Indian representative, and type of a 
suhgenns Lolnpluvia. 1 he African S. albiceps tho bladk- 
shouldertMl or white-crowned wiittletl lapwing, is more 
aberrant, with bettor-developed watUoa and spurs, and 
gives rite to the generic name X»pA<‘<^^<*F^M(whioh seeX 
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tttrdtls (sHj-si'tis), n, [NL,, < Gr. (flWA«-)» 
fle8>i, + Same aa mfOidUs, 

iarclef (8&.r ^kl), v. t, [Early mod. E. also m^rlcle ; 
< OF. (and F.) sarcleTf F. dial. (Norm.) JereiTf 
gercler = Pr. mlcfar^ serdar =a Pg. smhar ss It. 
aarchiaref < LL. sarculare, hoe, < L. aareulua, 
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•sohcslL TherssrasbontaipeotWiiuitlveiolllistNpioM 
In iUdi, Africa, and Aaatndla Th«gr ara dirnba and wm, 
or aotaatimea ollmbert, with ojppoalta laavea oop- 
MtlctiottB triantrular or obovate atli^aa b^ean the pail* 
cAea, and white or yellow terminal and axUbuy or aoma- 
ttmea panicled flpwer-heada The fnilt Is a fleshy ayn- 
carp containing thin membranoua partitions, with a few 


mlnute^i^dsTneich carpel. (For also known 

earcvlumf a hoe, < sarrtre (eartre), weed, hoe.] u anmtry^/^, see Guinea peaeh, nnder pttuhh) 

To weed with a lioo or some similar tool. apeoiee produce a medicinal bark. See A/rican einehona 

To MTkte, to harrow, or rake over agayne. ^ (under <rfn<jAo*w) and d^k^der SnrkS). 

FhrSo, p. 444 . sarcocol (sttl 'kp-kol), n, [< NL, mrw>eoUa^ < 
larcobasla (ufa-kob'^ig), n. r^., < Gr. odpf h napmOi^ • gum, 


(rrapK-), flesh, + /iderqr, a step, foot, base : see 
baaUt, In hot,, an inaehisoent, many- 

celled superior fruit, containing but few seeds; 


< (o«/Mf-), flesh, *r adAXo, ^lue.] A semi- 


transparent solid substance, Im^^rted from 
Arabia and Persia in grains of a U^t-yellow or 



, n. pi, [NL.] Same 


Chei^opodiaot*«y consisting of the monotypic ge- 
nus Sarcohatufi, 

Sarcohatns (sar-kob'a-tus)^ n, [NL. (Nees, 
1817), so called from its habit and resemblanoe, 
< Or. ffd/if (oopK-), flesh, + samphire.] An 
anomalous genus of apetalous plants, constitut- 
ing the tribe SarcohaUdetB in the order Chenopo- 

diaCCMt, Itiaoharw 
aeterlaed by ito 
moncaciouB hraot- 
laaa flowera, the 
Btaminate in eat- 
Idna and without 
any floral envelope, 
the pistillate aoU- 
tary in the axlla 
and having their 
top-ahaped peri 
anm iwlly con- 
fluent with the ova- 
ry, which ia trans- 
veraely thickened 
above and temii- 
Bated by two fleshy 
recurving stigmaa, 
and which contaiiii 
a single pear- 
shaped ovule. The 
fruit li arigld mem- 
branaceona utrfrle, 

■umManded by a 
thin and veiny hori- 
aontal wing, and 
containing an erect 
orbicular seed, with 
green aplral embiyo 
and inferior radicle. 

The only apeclc% S, 
vermieiaatu»tlBana- 
tlve of the western 
Unit^ Stat^ and 
la an erect much- 
branched spiny slimb, with numenjus alternate leaves, 

which are linear, aessile, and aomewhat fleshy, and cjlin> 

, . 


order Penteaeeie, It is charaoteriaed by flowers with 
a long cylindrical perianth-tube which bears four valvate 
and strongly recurved lobes, and incloses four stamens, a 
cyllridrioiu atyle with a terminal four-lobed stigma, and 
an ovary of four cells each with either two or four erect 
ovules. There are 9 or 10 species, all natives of South 
Africa. They are diminutive shrubs with laiwe flowera, 
* * * * 'colored “ 



and in the type, & equamoea, with large and colored floral 
leaves filled with a copious liquid varnish. They resemble 
in habit the closely rmated genus Peneta. The substance 
* ~ ureoccl, the anssroot of the Arabs and the ptdam 

ius, an ancient drug etlll much used medioliumy 
ae formerly supposed to be obtained from plants 
us SareocaUa or Ptnma; but It comes from Ara.^ 


known as mreoeot, the anxero<A of the Arabs and thept^am 
of the Hitidus, an ancient drug etlll much used medioliumy 

lnlndla,wsi' * ' ‘ * 

ofthegennsi 

bia and Persia, where these do not grow, and la perhaps 
from plants of the genua Aetragalue. 

flarcocollin (Bflr-k 9 -koPm), n, [< aarcooolla 4* 
Same as sarcocoL 

Barcocystldia (siir^ko-sis-tid'i-h), n, pi, [NL., 
< Sarcoepstis + -iVfiVi.'] A diviroon of Sporozoa, 
formed for the reception of the genera Sarco- 
cyatis and JmofbidiuMt members of which are 
found parasitic in the muscular tissues of many 
animals. Butsehli. 

flarcocystldiail (skr'ko-sis-tid'i-an), a, and n, 
Z* a, Ot OT pertaining to the Snrcotiyattdta, 

H. f*. A member or the SarcocysUdta, 
SarCOCyBtis (skr-k^sis'tis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
edp^ (capa-), flesh, *f idfonu the bladder: see 
cyat,^ A genus of parasitic sporozoans, giving 
name to the SnreoeyaiidM, 

Sarcodaria (skr-k^&'ri-a), n. pi, [NL., < Gr. 
aapKudfji, flesh-like, 4* -ario.] In n. Milne-Ed- 
wards’s classifleation (1855), the second sub- 
branch of his fourth branch Zoopkytva, distin- 
guished from his Radiaria (or ec^noderms, 
acalonhe, and polyps), and composed of the 
two Classes Infusoria and Bpongiaria, It thus 
corresponds to Protosoa with the inclusion 

^ therein of the sponges. 

drlcal catkins with persistent scales. It is known as flaroodfl (sar'kda). fi. and a. [< Gr. aaphCtdij^, 


Greasewood (Sarcodatus vtrm$cMlatHi\ 
1. brnneh with female Sowers , a. branch 
with fnitU , a, a female Sower , b, the fruit 


ffreaaewoodt and is the principal shrub called by that name. 

sarcxibla^ (sar'ko-blAst), n, [< Gr. adp^ 
{aapK~), flesh, 4* a germ.] The germ 

OT sareodo ; a germinating particle of sarcode, 
or sarcodous blastema. 

fliircoblafltic (sar-ko-blas'tik), a, [< aarcohlaat 
+ -ie.] Germinating or budding, as sarcode ; 
pertaining to a sarc oblast. 

SarcohorlnflB (sAr^kr>-bo-ii'ne), n. pi, [NL. 
(MKllelland, 1838), < *Gr. adp^ (aapa-), flesh, 4- 
devouring.] A subfamily of cyprinoid 


contr. of aapaoeio^i, flesh-like: see sarcoid.'] 
I, n. I>ujardin*s name of the primitive indiffer- 
ent substance of all animal bodies, as observed 
by him in certain protozoans: subsequently 
named and now usually called protoplasm or 
bio^asm. 

n. a. Harcodio or sarcodous ; protoplasmic. 

Sar(K>dea (sar-ko'd^-ft), n. pi, [NL. : see aar- 
code.] 8arcodic animals, consisting chiefly or 
entirely of sarcode; a loose synonym of Proto- 
soa. Also Sarcotdea 


fishes, distinguished by a short intestinal canal garcodenn (8ftr'k6-d6rm), ». [< NL, aarcoder- 
and adaptation for a carnivorous diet. It in- ma, < Gr. adp^ (mpK-), flesh, 4- o^ppa, skin.] In 
eludes the LeuciactnaB, and numerous other rei>- bid. , the middle fleshy layer in the testa of some 
resentatives of the family Cyprmidf, seed, especially when it becomes succulent. 

Stocobrackiata (sftr-ko-brak-i-a tjj.), n. pi. garcsodemia (sar-kd-dAr'mft), n. [NL. : see Afar- 
Bame as Sarcic^ai^hiata. rodertn.] Hume as aarcoderm. 

fluepea^ (skr'ko-karp), n. [< Gr. (oa/wc-), Sarcodes (skr-ko'dez), w. [NL. (Torrey, ia50), 
flesh, 4- mfmdg, fruit.] In hot., the fleshy part go called with ref. to the red fleshy stem ; < Or. 


of certain fruits, placed between the epicarp 
and the endocarp; the mosocarp. it ia that part of 
flethy frutta which la uaoally eaten, aa In the peach, plum, 
etc. See memtearp. and cuta under drm and endocarp. 

Bareocele (sar'ko-sel), n. [< Gr. oapwK^hf, a 
fleshy excroHconce on the scrotum, < adp^ {aaps-), 
flesh, 4“ a tumor.] A fleshy tumor of the 
testis, as a carcinoma or sarcoma. 

SarcocepbaleaB (sttr^ko-se-fa'le-S), w. pi [NL. 
(A, P. de Gandoile, 1830), < Saroocephalua 4* 
-eae.] A subtribe of plants of the order Rubia- 
cesp, typified by the genus Sarcoesphalua. 

Sarcocephalos (sar-k^sef^-lus), n. [NL. (A. 
AfzeliuM, 1824), so called in allusion to the fleshy 
mass formed by both flowers and fruit; < Gr. 
odp^ (aapK-), flesh, 4- head.]_ A genus of 


aapKdtdjfCi flesh-like: see aarcode.] A genus of 
gamopetalouH plants of the order Monotropesp. 
It ia characterized by the abaence of a diak and the pret- 
ence of five concave and glandular-hairy peraiatent aep- 
ala, a bell-shaped corolla with five short erect lobei^ ten 
stamens with anthers erect in the bud, and a flvo-lobed 
ovary aumumnied by a columnar atyle with a flve-lobed 
stigma. The five ovary-cells contain very numerous 
ovmea crowded on fleshy and two-lobed placentie, and 
ripmilng into extremely minute ovoid seeds. The only 
apeotea, 8. mngtdnea, is a native of the Sierra Nevada in 
California, and ia known as anoic-planl from the pUce of 
its growth. It ia a leafless parasitic herb, like thelndian- 
pipe and others of Ita family, and bears numerous erect 
red flowera on a dense aplke-like braoted raceme. The 
robust and fleshy stem ia thickly covered with scales, and 
producea a coral-like mass of roots at ita baac. The whole 
plant la of a flesh-red color, and covered well to the base 
with crowded and persistent flowera. 


gamopctalouB plants of the order Rnhiaecss and garcodio (Bkr-kod'ik), a. [< sarcode 4* -fo.] 
tribi^ NaucleetPy type of the subtribe Sarcoce- Same as sarcodous. Da/nsin, 
phalesp. It ia characterised by a somewbat funnel- ggrCOdOlUl (sftr'kd-dus), a, [< sarcode 4- -OKd.l 
shaped corolla with flve or six rounded lu^ shove, and Pertaining to sareode; eontainiug or oouglst- 
below a very smooth throat bearing five or six stamens, and 

by a two-oelled ovary with numerous ovules Imbricated w ssreode , resemDling saroode , garoodio , 
over placeutsB which are pendulous from the summit of protO|ilagtllie. 


•MNMfllOIBar (•&T-kog'li$*ial), n. l< 

(oapK-), flesh, 4^ yi , „ ^ 

A stufy of corporeal development whk . 
to explain the relatiotifi ana conreepondenoee 
between the body and the brain, and to show 
the comsponding physiological and psychical 
powers in each, J, R, Ruokantm, 1842* 
aareoid (sttr'koid), a. and n, [< Gr. aapsoeidbg, 
flesh-like, fleshy, < ad^ (aapK-), flesh, 4- fhfec, 
form; cf. sarcode,] L a.. Eceembling flesh; 
fleshy, as the soft tissue of a spon^. 

IX, n. A particle of the sarcoidT tissue of a 
sponge. 

SareSdea (skr-koiMff), i 
as Sareodea, 

saroblactic (shr-k^-lak'tik), a. [< Gr. 
(era/wc-) , flesh, 4- L. lac (lact-), milk, + -ic.] Use 
only in the following phrase.— garodaotlo add. 
Same as paratasUo add (which see, under paraiaeUe), 
saroolemma (sHr-ko-lem^a), u.; pi. sareolem- 

' -NL.; < Gr. ?dp( (aapK-), flesh, + 

] Afi elasGc transparent 
membrane which forms a tubular 
sheath enveloping and supporting each flber 
(bundle of flbnllfe) of striped muscular tissue, 
excepting that of the heart. See muscular tis- 
sue, under muscular. 

The Mfieolamma la not contractile, but ita elaatiolty al- 
lows It to adjust itself, pretty aoourately, to the changes 
of form of the eontractlle substance which it contains. 

tftueiey, Blem. PhyaioL, p. 8S7. 

saroolammlc (skr-k^-lem'ik)^ a. [< sarcotemma 
+ -tc.] Investing or sheathing muscular flber ; 
having the character of, or pertaining to, sarco- 
lemma : as, a sarcolemmic tissue or ^eath. 
saroolemmoiUi (skr-ko-lem^us), a, [< sarco- 
Urnma + -otis.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of sarcolemma; resembling sarcolemma. 
Saroolemtir (sar-ko-le'm^r), n. [NL. (Cope, 
1875), < Gr. (tdpf (oapK-), flesh, 4- rIL. lAmur,] 
A genus of extinct Eocene mammals from the 
Bridger beds of North America, presumably 
of lemuroid affinities, having qumquetuber- 
culate lower molars, the fifth cusp separated 
from the anterior inner one by an apical fissure 
only. 

saroolite (skr'k 9 -lit), n, [< Gr. adpi (oaps-), 
flesh, 4- /ifiof, a stone.] A silicate of alumin- 
ium, calcium, and sodium, occurring in reddish 
tetragonal crystals near Vesuvius : it is related 
in form to the scapolites. 
sarcolobe (skr'ko-iab), n, [< Gr. odpf {capK-}, 
flesh, 4* Ao/i^, a' lobe.] In hot,, a thick fleshy 
cotyledon, such as that of the bean or pea. 
sarcolc^c (skr-ko-loj'ik), a. [< sarcolog-y 4* 
-ic.] Of or fiertaining to saremogy. 
Barcological (s&r-ko-loj'i-kgl), o. l<aarcologie 
4* -at.] Same as sar cologic, 
sarcologist (stlr-kol'o-jist), n. [< sarcolog-y 4- 
-ttff.] C^e who is versed in sarcology. 
sarcolonr (sftr-kol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. edp^ (papK-), 
flesh, 4^-Aoy/o, < A^yeiv, speak: see -ofof/y.J The 
science of the soft or fleshy parts of the body : 
a department of anatomy mstinguished from 
osteology. [Not in use.] 
sarcoma (sftr-ko'mtt), «.; pi. sarcomata or sar- 
comas {-ma-Vk, -mSz). [NL., < Gr. adpuopa, a 
fleshy excrescenoe*,' < oapsovv, make fleshy, eap- 
Kovadai, prodnee flesh, < adpt (oapK-), flesh.] 1. 
In bot., a fleshy disk. Henslow , — 2. In pathol., 
a tumor composed of tissue resembling embry- 
onic connective tissue. The sarcomas are of 
varying, usually high, grades of malignancy.^ 
Alveolar sarcoma. ^ oftwofar.— oiaat-osllod sar- 
coma, a kind of aarooma fonned chiefly of aphetoidal or 
fnaifomi oella of variable aiae, but obaraeterised by the 
presence of Jaraar and amaller multlnuclear ealla oalled 
giant-cdU. Abo called tnyddd mrvema.— MsrdOiSlllO 
sarooma, a aarcoma aflalog In the bone-maitow,---1|yt» 
loia flarooma. flame as p«sirf-iM«Mfa(wvema.—Oiloold 
sarooma, a mixed tnmor ooniiating in pari of the tlaaoe 
of flbroaarcoina and roand-oellad sarcoma, and, mingled 
with this, Immature bone-tbaua In varying amounts. Abo 
called tiia%fian< oetama and saUdd eaiicar.— Piroitoil 
sarooma, a sarooma jgrowjng close to the outside of the 
periosteum.--PottMMl flansoma, a Mrooma arising In 

round-ceUed aaroomata ara frequently very malignant 
rapid in growth, soft vaaeubr, and were flormeriy oalled 

lar fttbatenca ta abund^ it b somatlmea eaUeddbrcMir- 
coma, and b a form transitional in a fibroma. The min- 
dle-celled aaroomaa include forma formerly oalled poro- 
fiaath tumora and ramtmd fSbedda, 

flareoiimtwifiii(shr-k5-iiif^-td'si8),ii. [NL.,<Gr. 
a&pKQpa{t-'\, A fleshy oxorosoonce, 4* -osis.] Sftr 
comatous invasion or degeneration. 
98ac€m»^8m(id^^ t<tMreomaC^) 

4* -otb,] Fertaitting to or of the nature or a 
sarooma* 



BBM 


fWOOnuH 41* r< NL* Mtwmo, q. t.] 

Same ae mretma. Mimheu, 

toeomi^ll^tUl (ettr-kom'tfl^ltts), n. [NL. (P. 
Browxi6f 1756)» so oiibUed witli ref. to the fleshy 
fiinioiilus; < 0r* {oapK-)^ flesh, 4* 
navehl A genuB or pol^i^tiuoiiB plants of the 
order Ekamnaoem and tnoe Zieyphem, it it diar. 
soterlied Oy psnloled flowen with five long nad tlender- 
•tatkid eraot and hooded petali, five anthem opening ont* 
ward, and a dUk whieh aheathet the tiate of the oalyx and 
invent the ovoid three-oeUed ovary, a amall dry and ovoid 
drape in truit, containing a two-mled and twowieeded 
atone. The 8 tpeolet are natives of the Went Indlet. They 
are treee or shinba with very amooth hark, with or with* 
out ipinet^ and bearing very smooth ovate or obovate en> 
tire leaves, and small flowem in mttoh>branohiugpaniolea. 
A kfwinui at Jamaica la there known aa battara Hgnum- 
vUm, 

foreopetalum (^r-k^-pet'a-lum), ». [NIi. 
(Feromaud von Mueller, 1660), <Gr. adp^ (trapK-), 
flesh, 4 trSraXaVf petal.] A genus of pol^eta- 
lous plants of the order dfcnispernmocs? and tribe 
CitummpdHdesb, it la oharaoteriaed by dlmciout flowem 
with two to flve minate tepala, three to live or rarely tlx 
thickened and fleshy petals and a column of stamens with 
two or three short and spreading lobes above, each lobe 
bearing a borlsontal anther. The pistillate flowem contain 
three to six carpels, which become in fruit compressed and 
one>aeeded drupes. The only species, 8 Barvtyanwn, is 



Sarcoptosgus (restored), firotn the Street of Tombs at Assos to the 
Troad, excavated by the Archaroloifluil Institute of America, xSBi. 

especially for the burial of distinguished persons whose 
tombs are more or less monumental Hee also outs under 
hoMhanU and Mnuuan. 

8. A peouliar wine-cooler forming part of a 
dining-room sideboard about the end of the 
eighteenth century: it was a dark mahogany 
box, lined with lead. 


a native of Australia, and Is there cultivated under the 

mm. at Haney'i tSu. It U • cltroblM rln« with hraul w "• V , • 

Mid hwt.«h»p«I mcRMon Imvm, utdOowm bom. to eaung of aeeb,<aa/Ko^yoi, fle»h-wtiag: see 


lateral unbranched racemes. 

Saroophaga^ (sflr-kof'a-gl), n. [NL. (Meigen, 
1826), fern. sing, of sarc^hagus^ flesh-eating: 
see mroophtigom,^ A genus of dipterous in- 


sarcophagousJ^ The practice of eating flesh; 
sodphagy; camivorousnoss. 

There was no mreophoffie })efore the flood. 

S%r T. Broume, Vulg. Err., Ill 


sects, typic^ Of the family the aarcophila (sttr'kd-fil), n. An animal of the 

species, recognfsi^le froi?^ tl to !lSt.”2d*th?2ll.£iS2j 

soutoUum and from cubical clarct-oolored spots on the uous ™mai. ^ ^ 

abdomen. These flies sre vivlpaious, and deposit llv- SarOOpJlilOtlfl (sflr-kof i-lus), a. [< Gr. adpt; 
Ing larvte upon decaying animal substances. Some have (aapK-). flesh, 4 du’Aiiv. love.] Fond of flesh as 
twen considered parasltfo t^u other insects, butprobably article of diet ; sarcophagous, 
they never oviposit upon living larvn or pupae. They have q “ . 

been known to breed in ulcerous sores upon man and other BfiXCOpnil^jM {sar-koi i-lus), n, [NL. . see »ar- 
mammala The species are numerous over 50 inhabiting cophilous.} A genus of carnivorous marsupials 


S. eamaria is the European flesh-fly, 
with the Norfli 


the IJnited Statea 

by some authors considered identical wl 

American 8 aCmgia, in which case the former Is said to 
be cosmopolitan. Hee cut nntker Jletth-/ly. 
Barcophaga*^ (shr-kof 'a-gU ), n.pt. neut. pi. 

of narmpkaguH : soe 8are6phagom7\ In Owen’s 
classiflcation (1839), a division of marsupials, 
having teeth of three kinds and no oaocuin, 
as the dasyures, and including a section of the 
oarnivorouH marsupials, 
sarcophagal (shr-kof'a-gal). a. [< aarcopha- 
g-oua 4 -of.] Flesh -devouring. 

8o this natural balm . . . can at utmost but keep the 
body living till the life's taper be burnt out ; or. after death, 
give a short and insensible preservatlmi to it in the mr- 
eophagtU grave. Jim>. T Adattu, Works, 1. 87& 

sarcophagan (shr-kof'n-gan), M. f< NL. Sar- 
cophiiga^ 4 -uw.] A carnivorous marsupial; 
a member of the Survoplutga, 
sarcophaget, ti. Same as mreophagua, 
saroopliagi. Plural of sarcophagus* 
Sarooplu^dss (sH.r-ko-faj'i-de), n, pi, [NL., 
< Sarmphaga^ 4 -id/r.] A family of dipterous 
insects or true flies, founded on the genus Sarco- 
phaga. The antennal bristle is naked at the tip, and 
feathered for half its length only ; the forehead Is broad 
in both sexes, and the abdomen is four Jointed. The 
family contains about 6 genera, of which Saroophaga is 
the most important. 


ofme family Das^undae and subfamily Dasyu- 
rinse, formerly united with Dasyurus, contain- 



Ttudimnian De»il ^:»arcofht/Mt urstnns) 


ing the Tasmanian devil, or ursine dasvure, 5. 
ursinus, a stout heavy animal about as large as 
a badger, of blackish endor with some white 
marks, remarkable for its ferocious and intrac- 
table di8|K>sition. 

^arcophyte (skr-kof'i-te), w. JNL. (Sparr- 
mann, 1/77), < Gr. adp^ (aapK^), flesh, 4 i^trrdv, 
plant.] A monotypic genus of parasitic and 
apetalous plants *ot the order Balanpphoresr, 
constituting the tribe Sarcophytese. It is charao- 
^ \ « r/ "VT. anv terised by diosclous flowers, the stamliiate With a three- Of 

gareppAagO^ (sar-kor (Pigis), «. ««»- fonr-lobed calyx and thiee or four stamens with many- 

COphagus, \ Gr . aapKo^yn^, flesh-eating, oamivo- oelled anthers, the pistillate witii a three-celled ovary 
rous, \ ttdp^ (oapK-), flesh, 4 ^yelv, eat.] Flesh- without style. Its three pendulous ovules reduced to em* 
eating; soflphagous; carnivorous, as a marsu- 

vtin.! • nWninlTiiv tn tha finr^nnhniin • <»f South Africa, and is a thick flosliy herb, of a blotKl reil 

piai , peimining to the oarc^HOga , sometimes oalor, very smooth and oily, and with an unpleasant odor, 
specifloally contrasted with phytophagom or it a lotuMi and shapeless rootstock, which is 

herhivoroua, wltnout scales, and bears a short aifd irregularly ruptured 

sa,rfiinflisgns fsflr-kof'a-misl n : nl sarconhaai ri»g around the base of the thick and scaly flower-stalk 
r nlso" CV pmicMai on a large pyramidal spadix, the 

'v * also sarwtpnage, \ i , sarc^ ataminatesolitaiyonitshmncheaand tlieplattUatecom- 

psoj/c B8 8p. mredfago sx Pg. earetpphago » It. pacted into rounded heads, followed by fleshy eyncarpa 
aarcofago as D, mrcophaag as Q. mreerphag ss which are commonly empty or contain a hard three-angled 
Dan. Sw. aarJeofag^ a coffin, sarcophagus; < L. »lnglo-8oed^ stone, 

aarisaphugm, a&Tsc. a kind ot ILestone, Swcopll^a (sar.k<).fit'|-d), #». pi. C^. (End- 
as a noun a c^n, sepulcher, < Gr. oapKo^yoCf < ^aremhyte 4 *^*•3 A tnhe of 

odj., flesh-eating, oaroivoTOus A(1 apetalous plaijts of the order Balanophc^ess, 

dSf, a limestone so called, lit. 'flesh-ooiisum- consisting of the fleshy parasite 
ing stone,’ so named from a supposed property flBTWplBBlAg **: . C^L., < 

oToonsuTOiag the flesh of corpies laiS ii it)‘; anything formed: 

henee, as a noun, a coifln of such stone ; see sor- ^ interflbnllar substance of 

enphagoua.J 1. A species of stone used among tis^^ue. 

the Greeks for making coffins. It was called by J*®tween the mutcie-coiumna la 

tlM> Bouau (a»« Auiui, bom being found at **• n.»tortoi 

Amok a dty tbo TroiJd.-2. A atone ooffln, „ „ , „ v f*^ "' 

aapeobny <me omamentod with eoulptoree or Bgroopwlla (^r-kop-al'tt) «. pL. (We«t- 
bearing uiaoriptiona, eto. smxuiiiurt ww, la om ^ Or- e-ipf flesh, + 


iareotheca 

human bodv, especially the feet, and burrows 
tmder the skin or nails. See out under chigoe. 

Sarcoptes (sHr-kop't€z), n, [NL. (Latreille), < 
Gr. aapS (aapx-), flesh, 4 (irreg.) soirrefVf cut.] 
The typical genus of SarcopHdsp ; the itch-mites 
or scab-mites. 8. scabiei, formerly Acarua am- 
bici, is the acarid which produces the itch in 
man. Bee cut under itch-mite. 

sarcoptic (sftr-kop'tik), a. [< 8arc<fpt(id) 4 
-fc.] Pertaining to or caused by sarcoptids; 
due to the presence of these mites : as, sareppUc 
mange or it(*h. 

Barcoptidffi (sftr-kop'ti-de), «. pL [Nli., < Sar- 
e^tes 4 -tdsp.'} A family of atracheate aca- 
rines, typified by the genus Sareojftes; itch- 
mites, Imng as parasites under the skin of the 
host, and producing a painful disease, the itch. 
Bee out under ifeh-mite. 

Sttrcopftillffi (shr-kop-ti'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Bar- 
eoptea 4 -iwjw.] The itch-mites as a subfamily 
of Aoaridse, 

Sarcorliampllidffif (sflr-ko-ram'fl-de). n. pi. 
[j^,, < Sareorhamphus 4 -idse.'] A family of 
^piarea, named from the genus Barcorhamphua: 
same as CatharUdse; the New World vultures. 

Barcorhampldliast (sMr^ko-ram-fi'ne), n. pi. 
[NL. , < Barrorhamphua 4 -mse . ] The Sarcorham- 
phidm or Cathartxdm regarded as a subfamily 
of Vvdturidm. 

SarcorliamplltUI (skr-ko-ram'fus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. adp^ {oapK*), flesh, 4 }>dpj^, a curved beak.] 
An Amenoan genus of having fleshy 

canmeles on the bill; the condors and king- 
vultures. 8. gryphuK it the Andean condor; 8. papa 
la the king-vulture. The Californian condor, formerly in- 
cluded in this genut, it now placed in PMUdagryphui, 
See cute under eondur and ktng-vulture. 

flarcoseptum (sar-k^ep'tum), n. ; pi. sareoaep- 
ta (-til). [NL., < Gr. capf {eapK-), flesh, 4 NL. 
aeptuMj q. V.] A soft septum; a fleshy parti- 
tion ; specifically, a mesentery of some antho- 
zoans, as sea-anemones. Bee mcaentcry, 2 (6). 

sarcow (shr-ko^sis), n. [NL., < Gr. atipKuaiu 
sarcoma, a fleshy excrescence, < aapmvv, make 
flesh, oapKovoOui, produce flesh : see sarcoma.'] 
hi aurg.i (a) The formation of flesh. (6) A 
fleshy tumor ; sarcoma. [This term is now ^n- 
erally disused.] 

garcospami (Silr'ko-Spenn), n. r< Gr. odpi 
(aapM-), flesh, 4 (mi’ppu, a seed.] Bame as aar- 
ooderm. 

Barcostemma (skr-ko-stem'l), n. |^L. (B. 
Brown, 1609), so called with’ ref. to the fleshy 
inner corona; < Gr. oap^ (aapK-), flesh, 4 erreppa, 
a wreath, chaplet: see atemma.] A genus of 
gamopetalous plants of the order Aaclepiadeas 
and tribe Cynanchese. it it dittinguithed by flowert 
with deeply five-parted calyx and corolla sud flve tta- 
ment unltra into a thort tube, tniroundecl by an exterior 
corona of ten thort rounded lubot forming a merobrana- 
ceouB ring, and by an inner corona of five fleahy convex 
or keeled erect Rcmet. There are alanit s apeciet, nativea 
of Africa, Atia, and Anatralia within tropical and aub- 
tropical llmita, Thw are leaflets, ahrubby climbers with 
branches and aiuall white or yellow flowers in 


roumled eyiuea. ' 8 breviHignut (formerly AmUpiUM acida) 
■ '* " * ama-plaut of the Ve'* 

are sometimes cu 

of flesh crown-JUnver. 


lathe 

and 


>uted soma-plaut of the Vedic hvmna, 'S. aphylla 
’ cultivated under the name 



wiipit me oMef remsint of purely mefc patottug in col- 
m Although now unoottBioii, they ere loiiietlmes need, 


pique of tropi 
lea, Bi penetrans, a peouliar flea which during 
the dry season attacks exposed parts of the 


Sarcostil^a (sllr-kd-stig'mll), n. [NL. (Wight 
and Arnott, 1833), so call^ with ref. to the 
fleshy discoid stij^a ; < Gr, edp^ {aapK-), flesh, 
4 ariypa, a point: see stigma,] A genus of 
polypetalous plants of the order Otaanesp and 
tribe Phytocrenese. it is oharacterixed by dimef oua and 
interruptedly apiked flowers, with filaments longer than 
the antnert, a aeatile stigma, and a one celled ovary with 
two pendiiloua ovules, in fruit an oblong drupe with woody 
itune coiiiaitiing a teed destitute of albumen, and with 
thick, fleshy, heart-shaped seed-leaves. The 8 species are 
natives of tropical Asia and Africa. They are shrubby 
olimbert and twlnera growing to a great height, and with 
h^-wood stemt bearing alternate oblong rigid and veiny 
leavea and elongated roiket of small flowera. 8. Kleimi 
It the odal-oll puint ^ odaXi, 

Barcofityle (sar'ko-stil), n. [< Gr. odp^ {oapK-), 
flesh, 4 arv^jo^, a pillar.] The mass of sarcode 
or protoplasm contained in the sarcothoea of 
a cadeuteraU*. Bee quotation under sarcotheca. 

The colony It provided with bodies which admit of cloae 
comparison with the aermwitylMaiid sarootheom of the Plu- 
mularinie. Bature, XXXVUL 888. 

sarcotheca (8iir-k5-the'k&), n. ; pi. sarcoihecas 
(-se). [NL., < Gr. erdpf (caps-), flesh, 4 6^x9, 

a sheath.] The cup or cell of a thread-cell or 
lasso-cell, which may contain a sarcostyle; a 
cnida, cnidocell, or nematophore, regarded as to 
its walls, as distinguishea from its contents, 
which when existing form a sarcostyle or cni- 
docil. Soe cuts under Cnida. Htneks. 

Ur. Hinokt, however, considering that the presence of 
the thread-cells Is not the primary oharactenstic, and Is 


sarcotheca 

perhaps not universal, has substituted the term mre^^eea 
for tlie ohitmouH cell, and sarcostyle for the contained 
sarc(Hle-mnss 

H' JU. /iaU,V&i of Austral. Hydrolu Zoophytes, p. 20. 

DM.) 

sarcotic (f*hr-kot'ik), n, and «. ^ 

adi, promoting? tho growth of flesn, < oapKotc^at, 
proaiu'c tieMh: hgo mreoma^ L «. 

Pertaininf? to saroosis; eauHing flesh to grow. 

n. A medieine or an application which 
promoten the growl h of flesh. [Kare.J 
sarcons (siir'kiis), a. [< Gr. (owpa-), flesh, 
-H -oMs.] Fleshy; sareodoiis: especially not- 
ing the contractile tissue of muscles: as, sar» 
coils eh^ments, the form-elements of muscular 
tissue. 

aarculation (sRr-ku-la'shpn), «. [< L. sarcufa- 
a hoeing, < (LL.) sarcutore, pp.sarmtla- 
tns, hoe: see HtireleA 
with a rake. [Rare.] 
sard (sUni), ##. [< F. sardv 
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aoldered and afterward steamed, beiim p^ed to eold wa- 
ter on which steam is gradually turneo. This aaotlnd cook- 
ing takes an hour or more. The hokes are then allowed 
to cool in the water, and care is taken to move them aa 
little aa posaihle. In a cheaper method the aardlnea are 
_ . ^ first cooked in an oven wtthoat otl, the atte^prooeM be- 

[< Gr. aoE/NUinr/- ing the same as befoi'e At the fish are mlgrat^. a shoal 
sometimes remaina at a hshing>statloa only a wow. The 
season of catching and canning laita three or four months, 
from May to August HmaU sardines are most prised 


•tori 

9. Bitterly ironioal; sttroastlo; deriaire and 
malignant; sneering: new the usual xnedning. 

The soomful, ferooloui, mmUmfe grin of a bloody ruf- 
Oan. JNfto, A Eegtoide l*eaoe, I. 

You were consigned to a master . . . under whose sar- 
donic glances your soared eyes were aftold to look up. 

Sardonlo smile or langlL inpatM., rlsus serdonlcui i 
seme sa canine tauffh (which aee, under canfn^ 


Laive coarse fisl) put up In the United States as aordiiies, adit fti a. aat- 

under the name ol sAadtnes. are young menhaden. SarttOlUCaUy (»Hr-tton l-kg-l-i;, am. ta a sar- 


young 

increasyng of the sea commeth, there 

terwieh such a multitude of the sntaule 

fysshes cuiiled McrdyuM that ... no man wolde beleue it 
that hath not aeeiio it. 


When the savd 
coinmofh also £h4 


donio maxiner. 

He laughed mrOonieatty, hastily took my hand, and as 
hastily threw It from him. 

ChoHdiU BfwUif, 3ane Eyre, xs. 


A raking or weeding 


; It. sarda s&s MHf i. 


Homer first, and others alter him, call laughter which 
ooiioeals aome noxious design Shzrdaniean. 

T. Taylor, tr. of l^usanias’s Desorip. of Greece, 111. 140. 


irnrdfM.s sante, G. snrder, < L. sarda, LL. K<ir- 
< Gr. o6pdioi, sc. also odpStov (also 
ffapddvnn'f (rapdcj), a sard (carnelian or sardine), 
lit. ^Sardian stone, Xapdric, Sardis, the capitnl 
of Lydia: see Jfiardian. Ct. sardius, sordini*^, 


oi ^yoia: see .v/mwn. ut. saraius,saraw^, ^‘2 [Humorous or contemptuous. lHArnsrl- 

which RhowK^ on^its /urface noh mldyih sardine^ (si^'din), n. [< ME. mrdyti » MHG. 

“ - * - - ^ ^ ‘ c, < LL. sardtuus, so. lapis 


sardtn, < OF. sardine, 

(only in gen. lapidis sardints (liev. iv. 3), where 
sardtnis may be for sardtntj or is LL. sardinis. 
gen. of *sardo), < Gr. aapmvn^, also aapt\d> ana 

! r%e 


brown, but when held to the light aj)pearH (»f a 
deep blood-red. Also called sardom. 

8 lU^ (slir'dlj), w. [NL. (Oiivier, 1829), < L. 
satda, < (jlr, aapStf, a fleh, Sorda nwdttcrranen • 
see sardine^.} In ichth., a genus of scombroid 
Ashes of largo size and metallic coloration ; the 
bonitos. (S', wsditerranea is the eardaof tlie anoIcntK, ourdinArt ft 
attaining a length uf feet, of a dark steel-blue sliade, 
silvery below, with many oblique narrow dark stripes from • 

the back downward It also occura on the American side _ . 

of the Atlantic, and Is a foiHl-ttsh. (See out under honito.) Alabaunderrynes, A amaraung & amal 
8, ohdtoms is the correspomliug species of Pacific waters. AU-UrtoUtm Pimm (ed. MorrisX 11. 1460. 

8 ardine-t 01 im/»dr-den't 6 „Kz), pi Snmll 

.r^Su^ha... V<L,, » X— ^rAnfhnU- tOUgS TeSOmDllIlH BUgar-tOUKH, <‘XCPpt U1 hftVlIlK 

. kin„ .1 '™” 


R. Edta, ti of GunsalusOvledas (First Books on America, sardoilicailt ( 0 &r-<lon'i-kan), a. [Irreg. < $ar- 
fed. Arber, p. 22 a). donic 4* -««. j Sardonic!* 

2. The Gulf menhaden, Brevo&rtia patronus. 

[Local, II. S.] — 3. The common menhaden, Brc- 
voortui tyrannus, when prepared and boxed as 

sardines. See shadine, — 4. An anchovy, Jfitole^ sardonsnc (sttr'f^-niks), «. [as P. sardonyx 
phorus hrowin. [North Carolina.]— 5. A chara- Pr. sardonic ss Sp. sarddnix =s Pg, sardonyx 
It. sarddniro, < L. sardonpj;, < Gr. cropddwf, a sar- 
donyx, < odpdioCf adpdiov. a 8 ard,+ dw^, an onyx ; 
see sard and onyx. Of. sardoiiu] 1 . A chal- 
cedony or agate consisGng of two or more lay- 
ers of brow’ii or red combined with white or 
other color. Since about 1870 the name has 
been given to a chalcedony stained with vari- 
ous shades of red to deep brown. — 2. In her., 
a tincture, the color murrey or sanguine, when 


cinoid fish of the subfamily Tctraponoptcriusp^ 
living ill the fresh waters of the island of Trini- 
dad. Several S|>ecie 8 are known by the name. 
— 6 . An insignificant or contemptible person ; 
a petty character. Compare small fry, under 


ui. aitwtiuj, \ VJrr. vupviyxn^, ni»i» uwpi'u/ oaxu ^ SllSTply 

odpAwv, a sardine ; see sard. Cf. sardius, sar- .. 

doin, sardonyx.} Same as sard. SSSITma r A 

[ME.: see sardinc^.^ Same as Bff^awo (sfir-gas d), w. [Also saryassum, and 
*• ^ formerly sargaso; = F. sargasse s= Sp. aargaso. 


Safyrea, dr mrdinrrs, & aemely topnee, 

laltfsod stonea 


of sam. 

•ardaxf (sllr^dHr), n. Same as sirdar. 

•ardel, sardelle (silrMel), a. [=r D. sardcl = G. 
sardelle ss Hw. Dan. sardell s= Russ, '^ardi lu, < 
OF. sardelle ss It. sardella, dim. of L. sarda, a 
sardine: see gardmcL] 1. Same as sardinei. 
Cotgrave. — 2. A idupeoid fish, Ctupea or Sardt- 
nelia annia, a slender herring-like nshvith well- 
toothed mouth, about the sixe of the sardine, and 
prepared like it in certain Mediterranean port^. 
Saroian (skr'di-an), a. and «. [< L. Sardianus, 
of or pertaining to Sardis, < Sardis, Sardes, < 
Gr. lapAnc, Sanlis, the capital of Lydia.] I. 
a. Pertaining to Sardis, the ancient capital of 
Lydia — Sardian nut. 

n. «. A native or an inhabitant of Sardis. 

You have condemiiM and mited Lucius Pella 
For taking bilbea here of the SardianM. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 3. 3. 

sardine^ (sdr-den'), w. [= D. sardpn = MUG. 
sardin, G. sardine = Dan. Sw. sardin, < F. sar- 
dine, formerly nlso sardaine = Sp. sardina = Pg. 
sardiuha = It. sardina, < L* sardina, also sarda, a 
sardine, < Gr. aapAifVrj, also a&p6a, a kind of tunny 
caught near Sardinia ; perhaps < Gr. lafjdu, Sar- 
dinia : sec Sardinian.} 1. One of several differ- 
ent small clupeoidfishsuitableforcaniiing in oil. 
The genuine aardine of the Mediterranean and the Atlan- 
tic coaRta of Spain, Portugal, and France is the pilchard, 
Clupea pUehardw, highly eRtcemed ftu its delicate flavor. 
Tlie ('aiifomian sardine is C mifos. called mdina. Aii- 


o£ Sardinia, < 

Sardi, the inhabitants of this island; cf. Gr. 

:&ap66, Idpduv, Sardinia.] I. a. Pertaining to 
Sardinia. 

n. w. 1. A native or an inhabitant of («r)the 
island of Sardinia, lying west of Italy; or (b) the 
kingdom of Sardinia, constituted in 1720, and 
comprising as its principal parts Savoy, Pied- 
mont, and the island of Sanlinia: it was the 
niudeus of the modem kingdom of Italy. — 2. 

(/.<*.] In iftiwcmL, the lead sulphate anglesite, , 

which occurs abundantly in lead-mines in the 


< Pg. sargaso, sargasso fNL. sargassnm), sea- 
weed, < sarga, a kind of grapes (cf. Sp. sarga, 
osier). The weed has also been called in E. 
grapeteeed and trojiical grapes.} Same as gulf- 
weed. The Sarpam) Sea Ib a region occupying the interior 
of the great gyration of the Gulf Stream In the Morth At- 
lantic, ■(> named from the abundance in it of this weed 
(Sarffomtm Itoeciferum), which in Rome parts is so dense 
as to be a serious hinarance to naiigatum. It covers a 
large part of the space beween the loCh and SSth parallels 
of north latitude, and the seaweed is most dense between 
the 80th and doth meridians. By extension the name is 
BometimeB used with reference to other less Important 
areas of floating seaweed. Sec Sanjamon. 

The floating islands of the gnlf-wiH»d, with which we had 
become very familiar ns we hail now nearly made the 
circuit of the SaruoMo Sea, are UBitnlly from a couple of 
feet to two or three yards in diameter, sometimes much 
larger ; we have seen on one or two occasions fields several 
acres in extent and such expanses are probably more fi'o- 
quent nearer the centre of ItM ai'ea of distributkm 

Sir C. WyviUs Thtmmm, The Atlantic, II. 0. 

[NL. (Agardh, 



island of Sardinia. Breithaupt. 

sardius ( war'd i-us), ft. [< LL- sardius, < Ur. adp- 
dnn. mipdaw, a sard; «e© sard.} A sard. The 
precious stone mentioned as one of thoAc in the breast- 
pinto of the Jewish high priest is thought t<> have been a 
rub}. 

The first row shall be a MrdivM, a topax, and a carbun- 
cle Bx. xxviU. 17. 

sardoin (skr'doin), w. [< ME. sardoyne, < OF. 
(and F.) sardotne as Pr. sardoyne, < (5r. aapiVt- 
viov, wamo as adpdtov, sard: see sard. Cf. sar- 
donyx. 1 Same as sard. 

And the piincipalle Zates of his Palays ben of precious 
Htoii, that men cfepoti Sardoyne. 

MandevfUe, Travels, p. 276. 

•ai’doiliaxi (Har-do'ni-au)^ a. [< F. sardonien, 
< Gr. '^apddvio^. of Sardinia, < Zap6d>v, Sanlinia: 
see sardome, Sardinutn.} Same as sardonie. 

It Is then but a Sardnnian laughter that my refnter 
takt*s up at our complete antichrist. 

Bp. HaU, Works (ed. 1830X IX. 207. 

sardonic (skr-don'ik), € 1 . [< F. sardonique 
Sp. sarddnico = Pg. It. sardonico, < ML. 


1844), < Pg, sargaso, sargasso, (he guliweod: 
see sargasso.} 1. A genus of marine algas of 
the Glass Fucacesp, having fronds attaehea by a 
disk, and branching stems with the fronds pro- 
vided with a midrib and ilistinctly stalked air- 
bladders. The fruit is developed in special c*onipound 
branches; the concoptacleH are heimaphrodlic, and ttie 
spores single in the niother'ccll. This genus is the most 
highly orgaiilxed of the Fuoaeeie, and contains about 160 
spwies, which Inhabit tlie warmer wateis of the globe, 
s. bace^erwn being tlie well-known gulfweed which floats 
in the (ipen sea in great abundance and has given the name 
to the fibirgasso Hea. Two species are found off the JSevr 
Enffland coost. See Fveaeem, eea-grape (under grapei), 
and cut under gulfweed. 

2. [£. c.] Ciulfweed. 

sargaBBUm-BhoU (silr-gas'um-shel), n. A ma- 
rine gastropod of the family Lttiopidm; tho 

^Ifweed-shtdl. Also sargasso-shell. 

Sargina (wfir-ji'nU), w. pi. [NXj., < Sargus + 
-ini 7 .] A group of snaroid fishes, named from 
the genus Sargus, distinguished by trenchant 
teeth in front and molar teeth on the sides, 
Tliey are mostly carnivorous. By most authors they are 


wrr .V — ^SOT'- . 

donicus, sc. risus, liardonic laughter, believed BBXgllie (s^' jin), n. and a 
to be so called as resembling the effect pro- Sargiim. 


combined in the same family with J^rinee. OUnther. 

I, ft. A sparoid fisli 


C iu S ir tine. {C/u/^fa sajra*) 


the Spai ^ ^ . 

fiom Cuba to Florida, and related to the former, but having 
a stroiigU striate opercnlnra. In the French preparation of 
saf dines these dclii ate fish ai e handled as fresh as possilde, 
to which end the factories are usually within two or three 
honrs from the place where the fish are caught Placed 
on stone tabltB the fish aie headed and gutt^ ; they are 
then allowed todialn on wmalen Rlats overnight, after be- 
ing slightly salted N ext day tlie> ate salted again, and al- 
lowed to dry. 'I hey are then cooked in oil, and put In 
wire IwHkets to drip. The cooking Is a nice process ; If it 
IS oveiilone the scales come off, wliich impairs the market 
value h i\ e or six mbiiitos suffices for the corAing. When 
cidd the fiHli are plared on tables, to he arranged In the 
box«‘R, in oil dipped fmm barrels. The oU being worth 
more than the fish, bulk for bulk, it is an object to fill the 
boxes as closely as possible with flsh The boxes are then 


(lueed by a Sardinian plant (Ij. Sardonta herha, 
Sardoa herba, a bitter herb, which was said to 
distort the face of the eater: L.^rdiwiV?, fein. 
of Sardonius, < Gr, ^api^viog, also Zapdovtsdf;, of 
Sardinia, < Xap66, Sardinia), but prop. L. *sar- 
danius, sc. risus, < Gr. aapoavto^, bitter, soom- 
ful, used only in the phrase aapddvtog, bit 


n. a. Of or having the characteristics of the 
Sargina. 


sargo (sAr'gd), n. 
gus.} A sparoid 


L. sargus: see 
the genus Sarg^ or 
JHptodus, e^eoiaUy J), sargus or S. rmdeleM, of 
the Mediterranean aud neighboring seas. Also 




called sar, saragu, sargon. 

ter laughter (ji/i.iTaaapd&viriv }f?Av, or simply SgtgW (sttr'|fus), ft. [NL.,_< h. mrgus, < Gr, 
aapd&vujv yt?utv, laugh a bitter laugh) ;\f. oap- 
datieiv, laugh bitterly, mor/piJif, grinning, sneer- 
ing (prop. pp. from y oap). The word sardonic 


is prob. often mentally associated with sarcas- 
fic.} 1. Apparently but not really 1 
from gaiety; forced; said of a laugl 

Where strained mrdonie smiles are gloslng stlU, 

And grief is forced to laugh egeinst her will. 

Sir . Ireffoit, Beliqulia p- 801- 


oapydc, a kind^of mullet, j 1 . In iohth., a genus of 
sparoid fishes, pro}>erly called JHplodus, typical 
of the subfamily Sargina. Various limits have 
been given to it ; and the American sheepshead 
was included iu it by the old authors, 

1817.-— 2. In snUm., a genus of dipterous in** 
sects. Fahrickts. 

BtoCi (aft'ri), ft. f Also sares, sary ; < Hind. sM,} 
1. The principal garment of a Hindu woniaii» 



msA 

«<ni«Uftiikg o( a long pl«ee of liUc or ootton 
wiTiirpjped rbnad the middle of the body, with oa© 
end fiilUiig nearly to the feet, and the other 
^foern over the Head* 

In the trout row« ohetterlng brown eyalw, gny with red 
fOrw* end noee-rlnge. 

J* IT. Paimer^ llie New nnd the Old, p. S49. 

Henee-^-d. Any louff seaif . [Anglo-Ind.] 
•arianifti n. See oanamaf seriema. 
dUbrigue (ea-rdgO; [< 9arigm^ < Braz. sari" 
^rigwiaj emiaveiraJi A South Amen* 
can opoeenm, opomim. 

eark C«ttrk), «• [< “E* < as. 

Byree^ BireCf seree, a shirt, ss Icel. serkr as 8w, 
edrJt as Ban. asBrk, a shirt, in mod. use a shift, 
smoek, chemiso, as North Fries, ser/t, a shirt. 
Of. berserk. The E. form is partly due to Scand.] 
A shirt or chemise ; the body-garment, of linen 
or cotton, for either sex. 

She ehnlde vnioweo hir mrke and sette there an heyro 
To atfalten hire fleeshe that Serce wae to synne 

Pl$ri Plowman (BX v. (fd. 
She nelet brooht a mtk o’ the aafteet ailk, 

Weel wrought wi* pearls about the bend. 

AUmm Qrm (Ohild'a fiallada, I. leo). 

Her cutty mwk o’ ridaley ham. 

Bum$, Tam o' Bhanter. 

Danced in table Iron mrk. 

LwafMow. tr. of Vhland’a Black Knight, 
aarkill (sitr'kin), n. C< Qr. adpS (ffa/wr-), flesh, 
-^w2.J Same as sareine. 

aarkillg(slir'king),». [<sorX;.n.,-f Thin 

boards for lining, etc. ; spccmcally, tne boards 
ing on which slates dre laid. [Scotch.] 
sarklnite (Sdr'ki-nit ), n, [So called in allusion 
to its blood-red color and greasy luster; < Gr. 
adpKittoi :, fleshy (< odp^ (oc/ok-), flesh), + A 

hydrous arson iate of manganese, occurring in 
cfeavable massive forms, less often in mono- 
clinic crystals, of a blood-red color: found at 
Paisberg in Sweden. Also called polyarneniU. 
satklaf, V. t See Harele. 
sarlak, aarlyk (sUr'lak, -lik), «. [Also sarlae, 
*aarHk ; < Mongol sarlyk.'] The yak, Poepliogus 
grunniens. 

mrmatian (shr-mft'shian), a, and n. [< L. 
Harmat%a (see def.), < l^amuita (Or. ZapudTffi)y 
pi. 6Vmaaf/p, SauromaUey a Bannatian.] I. «. 
Of or pertaining to Banna tia, an ancient region 
extending from the Vol^ vaguely westward, 
identified poetically with Poland; i)erlaining 
to the inhabitants of this region. 

H. a, A member of one of the ancient tribes, 
probably of Median aftinilies. which wandered 
in Boutheni Kussia, Hungary, and elsewhere. 
The Harmatians became merged in other peo- 
ples, 

oarmatio (skr-mat'ik), a. [< h, Sarmaticusy < 
Snrmatay a Harmatiaii : see ^trmatutn,'] Same 
as Namatmn.~ggniiatlo polecat, the snrtnatier 
samatiar (F. pron. sUr-ma-ti-a' ), «. [< F. 

sartmUer, < Sarmatte^ Harmaiia.] The Bamat ie 
or spotted jiolecat, Putorivs sarmaticusy inhab- 
iting Poland and Kussia, black, on the upper 
parts brown spotted with yellow, the ears and 
a frontal band white. 

aanaentt (sUr'ment), «. [< OF. sermenty F. scr- 
menf ss Pr. serment a= Cat. sarment ss Sp. sar- 
wktnto ar Pg. It. sarmento, < L. sarmentumy 
twigs, light branches, brushwood, < sarpere, 
trim, cut, prune.] 1. A scion or cutting. 

Writhe nut the hade of the termont 
Whenne It i« »etto. 

PoMoMm, Huebondrle (B. £. T. 8.X p. 66. 
d. Same as sar^imnium, 

Banamtai n. Plural of sam\sntum. 
•amaata^Hfl (sfir-mon-ta'shius), a. [< sar- 
otenfirm *f -oecetes.] In hot., same as earmen^ 
tose. 

mndMnitoM, BaxmentonB (sfir-men'tds, -tus), 
a. [< sarmentum + -use, -oms.] In hot, having 



Sarmenilaiw Stem of Frogmrio Indkm, 


sarmenta ox numers; haviug the formbr char- 
acter of a nmner. 

(Bttr«*meii'tum)» n.; pi. sarmmia 
<’*!!')« : see someny In bof., a ruimer; 

ft mimiug stem giving ofiTleftves or roots at in- 
tervals, fts thifl; the strawberry; also, a twin- 
ing g^ which supports itself by means of 
880 
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others. Also sarmsnt l^e cuts under Fraga* 
ria and satmentim. 

sam (sfim), n, [< W. samy a causeway, paving.] 
A pavement or stepping-stone. Johnson. [Prov. 

sai^ (sar'd), n. [E.lud.] An Indian musical 
instrument with three metal strings, which are 
sounded by means of a bow. 

Baron (sar'on), ft. [E. lud.] A kind of xylo- 
phone, used in the East Indies, 
sarong (sa-rong^), n. [Mahiy.] 1. A garment 
used m the Indian arcbii>elago, consisting of 
a piece of cloth which envelops the lower part 
of the body : worn by both sexes. 

Tile natives, Halave. are a flnedookirtir, ooppeT'CuIoured 
race, wearing hrtffhl-coloured mrong» and turbans. 

Lady Bramy, Voyage of Sunbeam, 11. xxlv. 

Hence — 2. The cotton cloth generally used for 
this garment, especially the printed cotton im- 
ported from Euro])e, to which the name has 
been given as a trade designation, 
saros (sfi'ros), w. [< Gr. od/joc, or oapde. a Chal- 
dean cycle.] 1 . A Babylonian numeral, or unit 
of tale: sixty sixties (3,600). — 2. An astro- 
nomical cycle of 6, .585 days and 8 liours, during 
which period there are 223 lu nations, 242 dra- 
coiitie months. 230 anomalistic months lacking 
about 5 hours, and 18 Julian years, 10 days, 
and 18 hours. At the end of this time all eclipses are 
repeated nearly as lasfore. except lor tht^ difference in the 
Bun s apparent place due to the loj davs h} m hlch the cy- 
cle differs from a whole nnnit>f*i of} oats. Muieover. the 
* solar eclipses will fall upon parts of the earth differing 
by 120” of longitude. 'I'his cycle was discovered by Baity- 
Ionian sstrcaiomers. 

SarothamUUB ( sar-o-tham 'uub ), fi . [NL. ( Wim- 
mer, 1844), < Gr. adporf a broom (see mrothruni), 
4- Odpvoqj a bush.] A former genus of plants, 
now making a section under CifUxus, It in- 
cludes the common European broom. See cut 
under Cytinm. 

fiarothnun (aa-ro' thrum), n. ; pi. suroihra 
(-thrii). [NL., < Gr. adpurpovy a brofun, < mi- 
poi c, sweep with a broom, < fiapoi\ a broom, < 
ompftVy Hweep.] In entonK. a brush of stiff haira 
on the log of a boo, used for collecting pollen. 
Also culled Hcopoy polkn-hrufthy and corbinnhim. 
Bee Hcoputa. 

sarpeleref, a. An obaolelt* variant of sarplar. 
IlnWwrlL 

sarplarf, sarplert (sar'piar, -pb*r), w. [Also 
sarolieTy sarpliar; < ME. sarplary sarpefpre^ wtr- 
piuerey < OF. smpiUerr, ser)nlhere, serpeUhTfy 
serprUere^ F. HerpJhh'ey dial, ritarpthdrcy cher- 
pikdrcj coarse cloth or canvas usoa m packing, 
a canvas ajiron, sc Pr. sarju'lhnra s= (/at. sarjtal- 
lera, xarpalUra^ arptUtra sc Sp. arptllera = Pg. 
sorupilhrira (ML. sarplermm^ afrpleriOy aarpik 
lerioy serpUherw, sapclUnny etc., after Bom.), 
coarse cloth, sacking; with siiflix -ere, etc. (ML. 
-etm, prop, -ana), < ML. strapvUtnuHy seropelb- 
miSy xrrapeUinus. etc., sfrajfclltnay seropeuma^ 
xerapelltna^ applied as adj, or noun, usually n. 
pi., aerapellinte or serampelUntr rratesiOT. seru’- 
pc\Utm)y to old clothes, or old or worthless 
skins, < L, xernmiHlutfe (sc. rfstea)^ dark-red 
or durk-oolorod clothes, < Gr. ^r/paprrihivo^, of 
the color of dry vrine-leaves, < dry, 4 o^- 
jrfhvofy of the vine (^r>.Xo a/tirOivay vine-leaves), 

< dpmioCy a vino : see xerasin and Ampelis. The 
derivation from OF. serge r^eiUe is erroneous.] 

1. Sacking or packing-cloth ; coarse pack-sheet 
made of hemp. 

They ben ententyf oboutc farpiUeriit or saoheU [var. 
Me/udwi] unprolltable for to taken. 

Chaucer, Boethius, I prose 8. 

It was npbraidtJd to Demosthenes, by an envious, surly 
knave, that his Orations did smell Ifte the $arpler, or 
wrapper of a foul and filthy oil vessel. 

Urquhairit tr. of Babelaia, I. 90. 

2. A largo sack or bale of wool, containing 80 
tods, each of 2 stone. 

The prowde Pewke of Bnrgoyne 
Came to-fore Calyt with flemyngis nat A fewe, 

Whlohe gave the sakkis dt wrydoru of that towne 
Of thy wolles liyghte (hel hem pooessiono. 

Polmtaal PoomSt etc. (od. FurnivallX p. 18. 

In his four and twentieth Year, ho oommanded a Sub- 
sidy to be levied upou all Ahfphirs of Wend going out of 
England. Baktr, CtiTonicles, p. lOU 

sarpO (s&r'pb), n, [fJf. Same as snpo'^. 

SHTra^nia (sar-a-so'ni^b [NL. (Tourne- 

fort, 1700), named after Ih*. HarraHn of (Juebec, 
who first sent specimens and a description to Eu- 
rope.] A genus of polypetalous plants, known 
as sidesadJlc-jiUiwer ana pitdier-plant, type of 
the order Sarraeeniaaetr. it is ohoraoteriaed by fiow- 
era with fl vethiok and spreading sepals five petals curving 
t^Uier, numerous short stamens, and a lanre five-lobeo 
and five-oelled ovary wifli its disttnot style dilated at the 


top into a peltate umbreUa-llke and petoloid membrane, 
which Is Btigmatic near the end of a nerve extending to 
each of Its five angles. Ibe k species are all natives of 
North AmerUa, and occur chiefiy in the southern I nited 
States, with one also In the nortnern. 'Iboy are remmk- 
able plants, inhabiting peat-bogs, with their leaves tnuis- 
fortned Into pltohuiM, and produced, at the top into a more 
or less arching hood, which chases the pitcher when young. 
The pitchers are usually partly ftllod a 1th rain-water and 
with masses of decomposing insects, and in wnne species 
special glands secrete a digestive fluid whii h aids in their 
assimilation The flowei s ai'e laige, solitary, and nodding 
upon a long leafless si'^ane, usually of a deep hi uwtiish red, 
globular in the bud, flattened on expansion, and with pet- 
als whiC/h are strongly contracted in the middle. S, pur- 
purea, the oiiginal secies, which pxtends north to Great 
Bear I^iko, ia known as ptU/ter plant, also as huntjmian‘«- 
eup and Kidemddle-flmver. S. fiarn and other fsrmtiiern 
8{»ecie8 are known as irumpetlea/ and huntsman n-horn. 

8aXTaceilia4;e8B (sar-n-se-m-a'se-e), w. pi. [NL. 
(EudUeher, 1836), < ^iarraeenia 4 -tircg’.] An 
order of polypetalous plaiits of the cohort Pa- 
rietales In the series Thalmmjlinrw. it is charac 
teriaed by a minute embryo neat the base of the seed in 
fleshy albumen, and flowers with five sepals and five petals, 
numerous stnmeiis, and a five- or t}ir(^-<'<dk'd ovary with 
the placentn fixed to the innoi angle They aie readily 
distinguished by their pecnliar habit, being btig herbs 
with conspicuous flowers nmlding up<in naked scapes, sur- 
rounded at the base by a circle of radical leaves, which ore 
inflated into pitchers, and project in front into a thin 
lamina, and at the top into a hood. The 1 0 species are all 
American, and belong mainly m the type genus, Sttnraee- 
ma the others, Variinfflnnia and fieliamphora, bring 
monotypic. See outs undet JMrHngionta and pitcher^ 
plant. 

sarrancolin (sa-rang^k^liii), n. [F., < Sarran- 
rohn (M*c (kh.j.j .ti kaiu of ornamontal mar- 
hlo quarried uear Samuicolin, in the vatloy of 
Aure, department of the Hautea Pjo^dn^es, 
France, it is more or less brorciated in structure, and 
of varied color, gray, red. and yelh»w predominating. 
Tliis is one of the most highly prised of lovnob marblea, 
and was used in the interior decoration of the Grand 
Opera House in l*aria 

sarraMn, sarrasine (sarVsin), «. [< P. sarra- 
stney a portcullis, fern, of sarrasitiy Baruecn : see 
Saraeen.'] A portcullis : a term probably dat- 
ing from the Crusades, and retained in use in 
French, from w hich English writers have taken 
it. Also spelled sarasm. 
sarrazin (skr'a-zin), «. [F, bU sarrasine buck- 
wheat, lit. ‘Baracen wheat see ASVmtcen.] 
Buckwheat. 

The Russian peasant will not always sell his wheat and 
live on mrrazin and ryo FlneUenth Century , XXIV. sss. 

Barret, n- [OF.] A long cannon, smaller than a 
bombard. P'nrrotty Mil. Encyc. 

Barmsophone (8a-ru8'9-f6n), w. K Sarrus (see 
def.) 4 Gr. a sound, tone.] A musical 
instrument, properly of tlie oboe class, but with 
a tube of metal, invented in 1863 by a French 
band-master, Sarrus. Eight different sixes or varia- 
ties are made, so as to form a complete series as of the 
saxophone, and nie named either from theit fundamental 
kiiy or from their relative ootupass. Compare mxophone. 

sarBat (shr'sil), w. [Also sarza ; the first part of 
sarsaparilla taken in sense of the full word.] 
Barsaparilla. 

You may take sarm to open the liver. 

Bttoon, Friendship (ed. lKg7X 

Barsaparilla (sftr'sa-pa-riFfi), n. [=r D. sarsa- 
parilla =s G. Dan.” = Sw. sarsa- 

panll ss P. scJsepareillo = It. salsaparighUy < 
Bp. zarzapanUa, now zarza^mmlUt = Pg. sal- 
saparnlha, sarsaparilla, orig. iSmilax aspera; 
usually explained as < Bp. rurza, a bramble 
(supposed to bi.' < Bascpie sartzta, a brambU^, 
4 *parilla^ *par- 
rtllOy supposed 
to be a aim. of 
parra, a train- 
ed vine (others 
suggest Parilloj 
name of a physi- 
cian said to have 
first employed 
it).] 1. The rhi- 
zome of several 
plants of the 
genus Sntilax, 
ehieflv, it is be- 
lieved, of S. medi* 
m, S. offieinahSy 
and S. papyra- 
eetty all of tropi- 
cal America.- 
Any plant of the 
order JSmitawe. 

—8. A medicinal preparation of sarsaparilla- 
root. The r^tttation of sarsanarilla as a mrdioiiie hoa 
sometimes suffered from wortluess substitutea. or from 
the root being too long kept, but It now has an catab- 
lisbed character as an luteratlve, most usefully employed 
in syphilis, but also valuable in chronic riiearaatlsm 
and other offeotlona Compare eMno-root— AtlSferallaa 



Sr«nchi>rSarsapanlU(,Smt/aA nudtrm), 
wiUk (Iruits. 
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kail plants Antiia hitpid^ alMomUedwad Mar. Com- MUrtOnta (sfer'tor-it), ». [After mrionw V0h 
pore imid Mrmpa/iUa.--0(mata^ MnapexUlL Some Waltershaufen (1809«*76),j in miiiera{.y a 9ul- 
m Indtim tiarMpariUa.-- ^1*2®?^ A® of arsenic and lead, oeouiring i^pwingly in 

PootB or rhlisomes of Carex «nn»ria, C, dmMia, and C. At^ofala o# n. aaW 1w 

lurta, from their being oeoMdonaUr tued In Germany as ortborhomlno crvetals of » f *“ 

a substitute for «iM^ per Hi ii.~“t lftHd iiTaB dolomite of tne Binnentlial in iTslaigy Swit* 

the sarsaparilla most used in the United States, dinived zerland. Also called atehroekue, 

pl. *«rtor« ti). 


[NL., < L. sartor^ a tailor: see mrtorA 1?he 
longest muscle of the human body, erossing the 


the roots of whioh are oaed aa a subatltute for sarsaparilla. 

Also nimnon root.— Italian tanajiarUl^ the produot 
of asouth European plant, iSMa«as;^m.<--njraniau^ 

•aparUlE, a former name of Tarlous kinds of sarsaparilla 
whloh reached Europe by way of Jainaiua from Mexico, 

Honduras, United Ststes of Colombia, and even Peru. It 
is now api^ed to a Costa Rican aitiole, ascribed to StwUax 
qgieinaHi Also led mmaparHia.^ neadoan saxiapa- 
XUla, the pibdttot perhaps of StmUm tnedka.— 8pw> 

OHS sammxllla. See Uardtttlmia,- TeXM tarta* 

2S25‘fS?'ziif’« 

aontal aromatic roots are used as a substitute for sarsapa- SWTEEt (8»r as/t «• oame as mrsa. 
rilla. Also (in English books) Virginian mxrmpafdia. saBanqua (sa-sang'kwtt), n. [Jap.] 

Camema, 


thigh obliquely in front, it arises from the anterior 
superior spine of the Oinm, and la inserted Into the top of 
the bluer anterior surface of the tibbu It hat been oon> 
sidered to be the chief muscle in producing the position 
of the tailoi when at work (whence its name). It is usually 
present in mammals, though with tarlous modifiosttona 
Also called iUopretmaiUt mrtierwmut and toilor-fiMisok. 
See cut under mtiseki. 


sarsat (shra), n. and v. Bee ararec. 

Barm (sttr'sen), n, tAlso Sarsm.Sari^n; a con- sasarara (sas-a-rE'ifX Same as Biaerarp. 

- - r>> 'Bi cltdsituff BSkShf or more 


traction of SaraeeHf q. v.] 


, , aeon , 

If. Same as Saracen sasll^ (sash), n, 

’ ^ ^ V .1.. Jk* At— Jl- 


CameUia Saaanqua. 
■ 


The plant 


the landscape. 


(formerly used in a Yi^e sense for foreigner) 

—2. The name »ven in southwestern England 
to former inhabitants of the region, and espe- 
cially to former workers of tlie tin-niiiios, the 
ancient piles of attle in Cornwall and Tlevon 
being designated as Jews’ pits,^’ Jews’ leav- 
ings,’’ **attal-8ar8en”or “-Saracen,” “remains 
of thp Sarcens,” etc. — 3. [/. r.] Same as Sara^ 
cerCH stone (which see, under Saracen). 

How came the stones here'> for tliese M/snwor Dniidi- 
cal aaudstones arc not found in the neighbourhood. 

Bmerson, Stonehenge 

sarsenet, sarcenet (s&rs'net), ». [Also ears- 
net; = D. eareenet = Cl. sarsenet^ < OF. sarccnety 
< ML.saracenafiiSf also Saracenwue (sc. pannm), 
sarcenet, lit. ‘Saracen cloth/ <LL. S<fra4^enu<i, 

Baracen: see Saracen.] A fine, thin silk stuff, 
plain or twilled, especially valued for its soft- 
ness. It appears to have oome into use in the thirteenth 
century, and to have been a favorite material during the 
eighteenth century and down to 1820 for garments for 
women, espeoially as linings. It is now mainly supef* 
ceded l)y other materials. Formerly also calhul ttrrulnl or 
emdoL 

1’ho roffys (roofs] garnyshed with mrmemn and huddvs 
of golde* Arnold's Chromde, 1502, p. li 

Louse Jerkins of tawny taff ety cut and lined with j ellow „ 

sarsenet. OvidwfU, quoted in Arber’s Eng Garner, 1 478. SftSll^ (sash ), t?. t. 


prob. direo^ from the orig. of ehdsmj namely 
OF. chassef F. ehdsse^ a case, frame, < L. capsa, a 
box, case: see case^. <^Gira'^, and rash'^, doublets 
of sash^.Ji 1 . The framed part of a window, in 
which the glass is fixed ; also, a similar part of a 
greenhouse, etc. in windows they either oiien and 

to swlnj 


I was the other day driving in a hack through Qerrard* 
street, when my eye was immediately catched with the 
prettiest object imaginable— the face of a very fair girl 
fixed at the chin to a painted sosA, and made iMirt of 
•, No.610. 


Steele, Spectator, 


No Are the kitchen’s cheerless grate dlsplt^'d , 

No cheerful light the long-clos^ meh convey'd. 

Crabbe, oiks, I. lOa 


His letters of credence brought by his secretary in a 
•carfe of aareenett. Evelyn. Diary Aug. 28, l(i67. 

Miss Andrews drank tea with us that evening, and wore 
her puce-coloured aaraenet 

Jane Auaten, Northangei Abbey, x\ 

Barsanet ZlblM>ll, ribbon of sarsenet material, plain, and 
oonsisti^ merely of plfoc sarsenet in narrow widths 
Sarsia (shr'si-d), «. [NL.; named from Prof, necessaiy bods and chairs ; one 

Michael of (vhristiaiiia, Norway.! 1. A IFofpuk, Letters, 11. soo. 

jellyfishes, gWing^iiarae to the Sorm- gash**^ (Hash), «. [Formerly also shokh; < Pers. 
.j- a ..n o sh(st, a giMle, also a thurab-steU worn 


2. The frame in which a saw is put to prevent 
its bending or buckling when crowded into the 
cut — Leaded sash. Bee kaded - Port-sash. bee 
ports — flaJh-morfetelllg machine, a machine used to 
form mortises In stiles and rails of doors and sashes, and 
for similar woik. S. H — SaJh-planing ma- 

Ohlne, a small foitn of molding machine fur making ral>- 
bots and moldings for the stiles and bars of sashes E. 
if. Ent^At.— Saui-eticldng machine, a machine for 
forming the moldings on the edges of bars and rails for 
win<low saihos, and loi planing up oihet small stuff. E. 
U. KnigM 

‘ ‘ ; [< n.] To furnish with 

sash-windows. 

Tlie windows are all aaahed with the finest c^stalline 
glass. body M. W. Montagu. 

The noble old residence of the Beauchamps ami Ne- 
villes, and now of Earl Brooke. He has aaahed the great 
apartment that 'a to be sure. Gray, Letters, 1. 256. 


aoAiridefed hi pairts of oogtiuhO) op ag 

parte of omameiital hpparoL CEave.] 
XMariaguldiad hy their mUeriti 

sajdh-fMotitr (naBh^fto^nhr), n. A latch or 
Borew for lagteninff the gaoh of a window, 
saih^firhllio (sagh'ftam). n. 1. The frame in 
which the gash of a window ig suspended, or 
to which It is hinged. When the eash ia auapended 
the frame to made hollow to contain the balancing welghta 
andtoeiiJdtobecisMd. 

2. The frame in which a saw is strained. 
Bash«fAte (sash'g&t), n. In kydrauh engin,^ a 
stop-valve sliding vertically to and from its 
seat. 

aaflll-line (saah'Un), H. The rope by which a 
sash is suspended in its frame. 

BludlOOIlt (sa-shfinO, n. [Origin obscure.] A 
kind of stufiEing or pad put into the leg of a 
boot, or seour^ around the calf of the Teg, to 
prevent chafing, or to cause the boot to sit 
smoothly. 

less, June 2Sf paid Henry Sharpe ot Cuokfleld for a pair 
of bootee and sosAoens, ISa Shaptey^t Dutry. 

Bash-saw (sash'sh), n, 1. A small saw used 
in cutting the tenons of sashes. Its plate is 
about 11 Inches long, and has about thirteen 
teeth to the inch.— 2. A mill-saw strained in 
a frame or sash. 

sadll-Blllioo (sash'slds), ft. A sluioe with verti- 
cally sliding valves. 

sash-tool (sash'tfil), ft. A small paint-brush of 
a sise used In painting window-sashes, 
sash-window O^h'winMd), n. A glased win- 
dow in which the glass is sot in a sash, and 
not in the wall; hence, a window that can be 
opened. 

She locked tlie door, . . . thou broke a pane in the eash 
teindow Sudft, Advice to Hervanta (Chambermaid). 

Basia (sa'si-^), n. [NL. (B. K. Hodgson, 1836), 
from a native name.] A notable i^nus of In- 
dian piciilets or pygmy woodpeckers of the sub- 
family Fieumntme, with naked orbits and only 
t hree toes. p. oehraeea and P. abmjrmia are two exam- 
nlaa They range from .Nepfil and bikhlm Uirough Burma 
Into the Malay Fenineula, Bumatro, .lava, Borneo, etc. Also 
called Cmnena, Mieroevia^ea, JDryaltea, and PieumwAdee. 
Basin (sas'in), n. [E. Ind.J The common In- 
dian antelope, Anmo^w cerrtcapra or A. hezoar- 
UeOf remarkable for its swiftness and beauty. 


It (Huratinonceauxl to acmroely furnished with a few 
side haa been aoMied 


Idm. S. tahulosa is a small British HptM-ic8.-~2. 
[i. c.] A member of lliis genus. 

Satsildss (shr-8t'i-<l6), n. pi. [NL., < Santa + 
Adm."] A family of acalephs, named from the 
genus Sanaa. Also Sarstdte, 
sarsinisht (Bur'si-nish), n. [ME. sarsgnysh, < 
OF. sarraztnef/chef < aarrazm, Saracen: set* 
K^aracen, sarsenet.'] A fiue woven silk of the 
kind called aaraenet. 


bv are hers, a plectrum.] A long band or roll 
of HI Ik, (ine linen, or muze, wound round the 
head by OideiitalH in the manner of a turban ; 
also, in modem iimcH, a baud or scarf worn over 
the shoulder or round the waist for ornament. 
Bashen are worn by women and children (lew fre<)nent]y 
by men), and by military ofiioera 08 badgex of distinction, 
and an a regular part of certain costumes They are 
iiHual1> uf silk, variously made and oniameiited 


lArgesse hadde on a robe fresh 

Of riche purpur aarlynyah (read aataynyah; tr. OF. «ar> 
rtxdnaaeAa). Rom itfthe Roae, 1. 1188. 

Ssrs’s organ. See organs. 
sart (sftrt), «. [Short for assart : see assart.] 

A piece of woodland turned into arable land. 
fVharton. 

BartMO (sar'tftj), n. [< sart 4- -age.] The 
clearing of woodland for agricultural purposes, 
as by setting fire to the trees. . « , , , 

sartfun (sar^tan), a. An obsolete or dialectal Saab® (sash), r. t. [< sash^f «.] 
form of certain. ornament with a sash or sashes. 

SarticnirSBIUI (sfir^ti-kr^re'us), n. ; pi. sarU- They are . . . aaahed and plumed that . . . Hieyare 
crursBt (-i). [T^., for *8arforicrurmus, < L. sar- grown Itiflnltely more Insolent In their Am olothos even 
for,atiilOT, + NL.cr«r*«M,q,v.] The tenor’s th^thvwerelnfbelrrw /(srt., A Begldde P«c.Mt. 
muscle of the thigh ; the saixbrius. Couesand sasil-Dar (sash bUr), «. In carp.^ one of the 
Shute^ 1887, vertical or transverse pieces within a window- 

Bartor (akr'tqr), n. [< L. sartor, a tailor, < sar- fr^e which hold the panes of glass, 
cirr, pp. sarius, patch, mend.] A tailor: as, saBh-Ciliflel (sash chiz^el), «. In a chisel 
“AS«>tor Besurtus” (the tailor retailored). with a narrow edge and a strong blade, for mak- 


Bo much foi the silk In Judea, called shesh m Hebrew, 
whem u hapi) that fine linen or silk to called thaahea, w oru 
at this day aijout the heads of eastern people 

Fuller, Pisgah Sight, 11. xiv 24. 

Oil the mens (heads] are Shaahes, which Is a long tliiu 
wreath of ('loath, white os coloured, 

A Clarke, Oaog. Description (1071), p. 46. 

A Scarlet Bilk net SaMt to tye a Nightgown. 

Quoted in Aahton'a Social Life in Keign of Queen Anne, 

(1. 160. 

To dress or 



Croats whose memory taros the saHar ^e. 


ing the mortises in sash-stiles. 


0. IF Bdmea, Terpsichore. SMUl-Clamp (sash'klamn), n. A clamp for 

sartorial (HAr-to'ri-ja), a. [< Bartor + “P ‘I*® 

^ ^ ® tailors. $aih-d00r (gash'dar), n. A door having panoa 

A north-country dame, in days of (dd economy, when the gvf ffiftaft to admit liffht 
tailor work<jd for women as well as men, delivered one of /LtuVlr / i-\ r/ 

hej wether garments to a pfpfeasorof the aarlorial art n J/’ !* * ^itsksfics (4z). [< 

i'he DoSICr. iuterchaptei ix. (Ztovtos.) sash^ 4- -ef-y.] Sashes or scarfs collectively, 


SiuHtifOr itidlau Antelope tAntitopt rirr/iro/rol 

It is jtbundant In the open dry plains of India, in flocks 
of from ten to sixty females to a single male. It will 
clear from 26 to 80 feet at a bound, and itoe even 10 or 
11 feet from the earth. It la grayish* brown or black on the 
ni^ parts of the body, with white abdomen and breSSt 
and a white etrde round the eyes. It stands about 8 feet 
6 indies high st the shoulder. This to the animil which 
is considered to represent the modem reetriotedgennsAti- 
tOom, from which many more have been oncceattvely de- 
tached for other and veiy numeroua Afdttwinm of Asia 
and Afrioa. Its usual opeolfle name to not to be confound- 
ed with the sameword need in a generic sense for the very 
difierent African bohor. The sasln to among aeversl ante- 
lopes loosely called aigasel. It has long been known aa a 
source of besoar, as indicated by one of its apecifle hsmee. 
The record of the eaatn, in its relations to mSit. goeelisck 
to the dawn of history : forttisthe antma) with t^sti night 
corkscrew horns so commonly figured on the monu- 
ments of AsM^a and Batwtonto. in India It to usnally 
figured drawing the car m Ghandra, the moon-god, irtd 
furnisbee aprooable prototype of the antasato with which 
the classic huntress Diana Is assoetoted. It to there ilso 
a regular attribute of Biva, or MsMeva, held by the hind 
legs npilght in oneof thenendsof Ihligod, and conneelea 
wkh llnga-worthlp, appsrentty from its r^ted astoeity. 
IBiiliB (sft'siti), n. 1. Ad obfoletc form of 
ssiein, retainoa avehaicaliy io Bcotsc lawi Bpe®* 
eifically— 2« Id Scots laWf either (a) the act of 
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^ving legiiil pom«tl0ii of feudal property (in 
wUicli case it Is synonymous with or 

(b) the instrument by which the fact is proved. 

There is a general ofSee for the registering of 
sasinesinJ^n^gh.~.aogmtionaadsiui!^ See 
M Munm. See 

OX,s penici*i^ formerly dne to the sheriff when he gave 
infeftment to an heir holding crown lands. It wee elter- 
warn conrerted into a payment in money proportioned to 
the raiue of the eetate» and is now done away with, 
gags (b&b), ft . [A dial, form of anuee, n.] 1 . Same 
as ((auce»*^2. Vegetablos, particularly those 
used in making sauces: as» garden 
Insolence; impudence. [Vulgar, U. S., in all 
uses.] 

gang (shsh [A dial, form of mucf^y t;.] I« 
iafrans. To tsllc or I'eply saucily; be insolent 
in replying. [Vulgar, iT. 

Its fMr. Thayer's tK>ok*8l very pugnacity will no doubt 
tempt so many of tlie assailed to nami back that we shall 
in the end find ourselvea by so much the richer in conti1< 
buttons to the annals of the times. 

ttnrpei^s Mag,, LXXIX. 649. 

n. trans. To sauce; be saucy to. [Vulgar, 

V. 8.] 

gasBftby (sas'ft-W), pi. Boasabm (-biz). [8. 

Afdean ; also sas$abye, sawtagbey saaitabi.j The 

bastard hartbeest. Damalia or AlceUzphua In- saM/ras iSassa/ras (^ctna/e). 

natUBy of South Anrica. The sassahy resemblee the •• ®«“ch with fruit* a Bmiich wwh stcnu flowers. s. r. dif 
hartbeest, A, eaama, but stands somewhat higher at the 

bark used In Infusion as a tonic, (c) Of Queensland : a 
smaller related tree, JDaphnandramirrmitha —Brasilian 
BBJmaitBM, the tree NeetaTuira fur?iury, which yields 
the 80 -callM sassafras-nuts or Pichurlni beans — Cayenne 
■assaftas. see lAeania . — Ahilfan a^jumfr i ^ji Same 
as Peruvian nutmeg (which see, under nutmeg) — Oil Of 
■aasafraii See oU and Kom/ra* od — Sassafras tea, an 
Infusion of sassafras-wood oi of the baik of the n>ai.— 
Biranm-aaiiaittaii Magnolia gtauea. See Magnolia. 

Baggafrag-ntlt (sas'ii-fras-iiut), n. Same as 
Pichurtm bean. 

Baggafiraa-oil (sas'a-fraS'Oil), n. 1. A volatile 
aromatic oil distilled from the root-woo<l and 
i*oot-bark of the cominoti sassafras. Also oil of 
HasBnfrtvi, — 2. A volatile oil obtained irorn the' 
bark of the Victorian sassafras, with an odor re- 
nembling sassafras ami earaw ay. — 3. An oil exr 
traetod from sassafias-mitsorPiehnrim beans. 
— 4. Heo OcoUa. 

Sassa gum. Bee oum'A 
Sassanian (sa-sa^ni-an), a. and n, I, a Per- 
taining to the Sassanids. 

Three short wars with the Saemman moiiarchH of Persia 
were waged. The Aeademg, I^ob 15, p. 110. 

H, «. Same as Saewtiid. 

Sagganid (sas^a-nid), w. [< Sa'isahidify < 
iSasean or Sasan, a IVrsian priest, ancestor of 
the founder of the dynasty.] A ineniher of a 
dynasty which rule<l the Persian empire trom 
the downfall of the Parthian powi r. about a. d. 
226, until the conquest of Persia by the Sara- 
eens, about 642. 

Tlie Arsaeid empire, which bud lasted foi 47s years, was 
replaced t»y (honwmarchyof tin .s'amtfudH, itself destined 
U) endure for a nearly equal pci ii«l 

Jmai. Taglot , The Alphabet, it 242. 

saggararaf, W. Hee vary, 
gagset (sas), «. [< F. HaSy < T). ww, a sluice, a 
sluice-gate. J A sluice, canal, or lock on a navi- 
gable river; a weir with flowlgates; a naviga- 
ble sluice. 

They have made divers great and navigable sosses and 
aluicea, and bridges. 

The Great I^erel (Arher’s Eng. Garner, I. 320). 
ftlr N. Crisp’s project of making a great somc in the 
King’s lands about Deptf«)rd, to lie a wett«do<*k to hold 
sail of ships. Prpys, lliory, Jan 25, 1062. 

Sassenadl (sas'e-naidi), n. [< Gael. Sasunnarhy 
Haxon : see Sajron ] A Haxon ; an EngHshman : 
a general name ap]died by the Scottish High- 
landers of the British Isles to persons of Saxon 
race. 

The term Samnach, or i^ax<»n, is applied by the High- 
Umders to their jH>w-Country noighboin. 

Seottf Qlenfinlas, note. 

ga 4 Wolin, gaaaoline (sas'^lin), n, [< F. sak- 
BOhne ss G. stmoltn^ < It. SassOy a town near 
Florence, Italy.] Native boracie acid, H 8 BO 3 , 
occurring more or less pure in irregular six- 
sided lamina) belonging to tbe tridinic sys- 
tem, or as a cnist, or in stalactitic forms com- 
posed of small scales. It is white or yellowish, has 
a naoroous luster, and is friable. It oocura as a d«)>osit 
j^m hot springs and ponds In the lagoons of Tnsoany, and 
was first aiscovered near Sasao (whence the name) in the 
province of Florence 

sBss»^'s.».ssasT« 7"'-’ 

. . aaggorot BBBSorolla (sas^rol, sas-^-roPa), ». 

f< NL. BOBBorolktyK It. BaBBtyrnh, wood-pigeon, 
< BOBBO, a rock, < L. mmmy a rock.] The rock- 
Vary ftsigtaat laavea, and aromatic pigoon, Columba Hvia. 


biuviby {AitrlafhMS /unafuf) 

withers, and its horns are gently cuiye<l rather than ab- 
ruptly bent. It is one of the grtuip of large bubaline an- 
telope of which the blcflbok is another, but the sassaby 
lacks the white blaze on the face. (C'ompare cut of Uee- 
bok.) The horns are about a fruit long. The animal la uinch 
hunted lK>th fof Its bide and ft>r its flesh, and has been 
thinned mil in couiitries where it formerly alMHiiided. It 
Inhabits by preference open placua sometimes in herds of 
several bundreda 

gaggafirag (sua'a-fruB), n. [Formerly alno naxa- 
fra ft; ss D. G. !^w. Dan. sasBafrm = F. »af>sajras 
‘=a It. BaSBofraSy BasBafrattBOy sassof rosso =*Pg. 
BOBBafraz (ML. BaBBafra^),<. 8n, BoBofra^t, saHwa- 
fras; another application of BatsafroBy Bolst- 
frax, BahtfragirOy OSp. BOBmfrtigtOy saxifragey 
aaxifrage: neo saxifrage J] 1*. A troi*, the only 
Hpocies of the genua SaBwtfras. it is common In east- 
ern North America, In the south taking tKisscsslon, along 
with the persimmon, of abandoned fields It roaches a 
height of about 46 feet. Its wood is light and soft, coarse- 
grained, not strong, bat very durable In contact with the 
soil, used for fencing. In cooperage, etc. The root, espe- 
cially Its bark, enters into commerce as a jpowerful aro- 
matic stimulant, and is much used in flavoring and scent- 
ing, an oil being distilled in large quantities for the latter 
purposes. The bark is ofliciiial, as also the pith, which 
affords a mucilaginous apidicatlon and a drink. An early 
name In Biigland was oguaBtet, 

[They] did helpe vs to dig and carry Saauafra*, and doe 
any thtng they could, being of a comely propmton and the 
beet ooumtionof any Salvages we bad yet Inooantred. 

Quot^ in Gape. John fftnffA's Works, 1. 107. 

2. [<«m.1 [NL. (C. G. Neeg, 183^.] A genus 
of apetalous trees of the order I/mrxmm and 
tribe JAtmmmy oharaoterized by an umbel- 
like infloresoenoe of diceoious flowers in loose 
and idiort racemes from terminal buds, and 
produced around the base of the new growth 
of the shasou. The flowers have a siz-tobed perianth 
and tilne stamens in three tows, with their anthers In- 
teorsely fomvoelled, the third row of fllaroeitis each with 

speoiea 8. <^i- 


with aromatio bsric and roota and remarkable for the 
fttem ^lor of its flower% bnd-sosil«a aad branches, and 
for its dimon^tts leaves, the earlier entire and oval, the 
latw threetl^^ or irregohir. flee cut in nest column. 

(e>r 

sac wicisAffits the , 

. with a somewhat useful w^ atid 'an aro- 
ji UMd to nuike a kind of tea and affording an 
eallod pfwws-aehaqsr. <t) Of New 
Derm# Shm^frai at the same order, an< 



flatcbel 

Bassy-bark {sas'i-bark), n. fW. African 
By (?) + E. ftflrA:2.] The mancona bark (uhich 
see, under hark*'^)] also, the tree that yiekln it. 
See Erylhropkla'um, 
sastra (»ft«'trii), w. Hoc shaster. 
sat (sat). Preterit of sit. 

I^t. An abbreviathui of Saturday. 

Satan (sa'tan), w. pForraerJy or dial, also Sa- 
than; < ME. Satan y Sathau, als<» Satauasy Sathan-- 
flS, < OE. Salhatiy Sathanasy F. SaiaHy Satavas 
(oolloq.) 5= Pr. Safhanasy Stufhaua^ =s Wp. Salauy 
hatanda =s Pg. Satana:: = It. SataUy Satauassa 
= D. G. Dan. 8w. Satan ss AS. Satan =s Gr. la~ 
TaVy Sarwmf, < LL. Salatiy Satanas ss Goth. Sa- 
tanoy Satanas = Ar, Shaitan (> Turk. Sheytuu 
as Pers. Hind. Shaitdn)y < Hob. BdtdUy an ene- 
my, Hatan, < sdtany be an enemy, porseeute.} 
The chief evil spirit ; the great adversary ot 
man«$ the devil. See devil. 

The gay coroun of golde gcred on lofte . . . 

Now is set to for to serue mtanae the blake, 

Bifore the bolde Baltazar wyth host & wyth pryde. 

AUUerahve Poems {eA. Morris), li. 1449,. 
And now hath Sathanas. seitb he, a tayl 
Brodder than of a carryk is the sail. 

Chaucer, ProL to Bummoner’s Tale^ 1. 23- 

And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven. Xuke x. 18. . 

And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which 
is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years. 

Bev. XX. 2. 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Ttoterritlcd, and like a comet bum'd. 

Miltmiy P. L., il. 707- 

<s8sm. Apollyon. Bee definition of Belial. 

Satanic (s^tan'ik), a. [< F. satanique ss Bp- 
Pg. It. sat'amco (ef. D. saianschy satatmeh =s G. 
Botamsch sr Dan. Bw. 8atamBk)y < hJj.^SatanienBy. 

< Safaiiy Satan : see Satan.'} Of, pertaining to. 
or charactoristii* of Bntan ; deviliBh ; extremely 
malleiouB or wicked ; infernal. 

His weakness shall o’enM>me A’afontc nirungth. 

101 

Batanie school. Bee sehttUl. 
satanical (aa-tan'i-kal), a. [< satanie 4- -a/.} 
Same as sataniv. 

I deal not 

With inagU, to betiaj you to a faith 
Black and uitanieal 

Shirleg, Bird in a Cage, li. 1. 

satanically (Ka-tan’’i-kal-i), adv. Ill a snlanie 
manner; nitirthe wicked nnd malicious spirit 
ot Satan ; devilishly. 

Most sataiueally deeigtK d on souls 

Uamnwnd, Works, IV. 470, 

satanicalneSB (sa-tun'i-knl-neH), n. Satanic 
character or (piality. Batky. 
satanism (sa'tan-izm), n. [< Satan + 

The evil and imilicious cliaposition of Satan ; 
a diabolical spirit, doctrine, or confrivance. 

Lutbei first hrinced [pledgtHl] toGemmuy the pnisoncnl 
cup of his heresies, blaiphemU'S, and satauinm 

lip. Jt nel, \\ oiks (Parker Si>e ), 111 iCi. 

Batanist (Ka'tan-isI), n. [< Satan + ^ist.} One 
who IK, as it were, a diHciplo or adherent of Sa- 
tan; a very wicked person; uIko [cop.], one of 
the Eue lutes. [Bare.] 

There shall be fantastical babbit is, and deceitful Satan-, 
iste, in theselast times, whose wordsaiid deeds are all false- 
htKHl and lies. Granger, On Ecclesiastes (1621)^ p. 34,3. 

Batanophany (sa-ta-uof 'a-ni ), a . [< Gr. '^^ravtu , 
Satan, + ifawiatkity appear.] An appear- 

ance or incarnation of Satan ; the state of being 
posBcsKcd by a devil. [Hare.] Imj). Diet. 
Batanopbobia (sa^tan-o-fo'bi-ip, w. (< Gr. So- 
ravoc, Satan, + \ (^ftioSaiy fear.] Fear 

of the devil. [Rare.] 

Impnuntated as ho was with Satanimhobia, he might 
pt^rhaps have doubted still whether this distressed crea- 
ture, all woman and nature, was not ail art and fiend. 

C. Reade, Cloister and Hearth, xevi. {Davies.} 

sataxidlhriinp («a'tan- shrimp), n, A de\il- 
sl^inp; any member of the Luctfertdie. See 
cut under Lucifer. 

satara, w. A ribbed, highly dressed, lustered, 
and hot-pressed woolen cloth. Encye. Brit.y 
XXTV. 062 . 

satchel (sach'el), n. [Formerly tilsosachel; < 
ME, saehtly < OF. sachrly < L. BarccUuSy dim. of 
saccusy a sack, bag: see sach^. Of. It. saecolo 
= G. sdckely < h. sacrufusy dim. of saemsy a sack, 
bag: see Baccule.} A small sack or bag; espe- 
cially, a bag in which books (as school-lwoKs) 
are carried ; also, any hand-bag. 

Nyle 10 here a mehei, nether scrip, nether schomi, and 
greete ze no man by the weye. Luke x. 4. 

Tbe whining school-hoy, with his mtchdl 
And sliiniug morning face. 

Shak , As you like li. 7. 146. 


mtelwl 

I make a doubt whether I had the same Identical In- 
dividually iiumeiioal Body when I carried a OalMeathor 
Saehel to School in Hereford, as when I wore a Lambakin 
Hood in Oaf old. HowtU, Lettem, 1. 1. 81. 

Sate^ (nai). Au obsolete or archaic preterit of 

Hit, 

sate*'^ (sal ), r. f. ; pret. and pp. saM^ ppr. sating. 
I L. satisfy ; satiato, a)>par. resting 

in part on the L. sat for mtis^ sufKcieiit : see saft- 
atv, satisfy.} To fill full; glut ; surfeit; satiate. 

hen ahe la saUd with his body, she will ftnd the error of 
her choice. Shak., Othello, i. s. 85d. 

Thesatixf reader turns from it fthe subjectj aith a kind 
of literary nausea. Giddmnith, Citisen of the Woi Id. xcvll. 

Tor never power 

Can safe the hungry soul beyond an hour. 

Loweitf Legend of Brittany, ii. 5. 
«ByiL SutfHt, etc. (see glut, gorge. 

sateen (sa-ten' ), w. [Also sa tteen ; < J?\ as if *sa- 
tittt\^ < .vdfiw, satin : see wf ftn.] 1, A fabric* hav- 
ing a glossy surface, so emailed from its resom- 
blaiioe to satin; specifically, a kind of worsted 
goods much used for linings. — 2. A cotton fab- 
ric. (a) A tliiok and strong fabric resembling jean, iisud 
for corsets, women’s shoes, etc. (b) A thin textile resem- 
bling Indian silk, printed in colors foi dresses. Also 
spelled iHUtne. — AlliaBOa BatedZL sateen made especially 
lor women's liding^babits. 

sateless (sat'les), a. [< snfe*^ + -tvss.} Insatiu- 
bie; that cannot be sated orsatistiod. [Uare.] 
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Satcllite-splimx (Philtnnptlus snMMta\ natural sl*e (left pair of 
wings omitted). 

satellite-sphinx (Bat'e-lit-Bfingka), n. Philam- 
jhIus sateilitia^ a large and handsome hawk- 
moth whose larva feeds upon the vine. 
satellite-Tein (sat 'e-llt-v^), n. A vein accom- 
])auylng an artery. There are frequently two 
such veins to one artery, eaeh of which is called 

miellu 
atten- 
Per- 

tainlng to or having the character of a satellite. 

Their sotettiftotis attendance, their revolutions about the 
sun. G. Chgyne, Philosophical Principles. 

retainnl to guard a man’s person ; a Yeo- Sn^Uitinin (saW-lish'i-um), ft. [< \jh. satel- 
j-d. a Sergeant, Catchpoll. Utium^ an escort, guard, < L. satellfs, au atten- 
dant : see An escort; guai^; accom- 

paniment. 

His horoscope is b«haviug in it a aateUitium of b of the 
7 planets. It Is a maxime in astrology that a native that 
hath a mttcUiUvm in his ascendent prrives more eminent 
in his life than ordinary. AvbrtUt Lives, Thomas Hobbes. 

Saterdayt, W. An obsolete form of Saturday. 

Sathan, Sathanasb n. Bee Satan. 



Uls very crimes attest his dignity , 

His mUeUm thiist of pleasure, gold, and fame 
Dedal es him born foi blebsiugR intlniU). 

yrtuny, Night Ihoughts, vii. 612. 

satellite (sat'c-iit), w. 

htr, 

tite 

A follower; particularly, a subservient or ol>- 
seqiiious follower or attendant ; a subordinate 
attendant. 

Siitettt(.e one 

man of the Guai-d . _ , 

liiminf, Gloi^graphia (ed. ie70X 
But the petty princes and their uUeUite* should be 
tirouglit to market ; not one of them should have a span 
of earth or a vest, or a carcass of his owil 

Landor, Marcus Tullius and Quinctus Cicen). 
The fault lies not so much in human nature as in the 
mteUUtfif of Power. i. I> Israeli, (’’urioa of Lit,, T, 17.S, 


aaiietef K Mttitd m Pr. Sp. i 

m Pg. Moiedade m It. mnetd, < L. 
ia{U)Sf Buffioiency. abundance, satiety, < 
satis, enough, Buffielent: see satiate, saU 
isfy»j If. j’uUness; sufficiency. [Bare.] 

This, of htmielfa aH Fuin««M, all StOkUs, 

Is then the sole Inoomprelmnslble Deltie. 

Beyufood, Hierarchy of Angda, p. SA. 

2, A glutted or cloyed state or condition: an 
excess of gratification which excites loathing; 
gratification to the full or beyond natural de- 
sire; surfeit. 

Of knowledge there is no mHsty, Imt satisfaction and 
appetite are perpetually interchangeshle. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. lOOi 
The strength of delight is in its seldomtiess or rartty, 
and sting in its satiety. Sir T. Browne, (Tirlst Mor., it I. 

Thou lovest, but ne'er knew love's sad sattstiy. 

Shells, TonAkylstk. 

"■Sjm. 8. Kepletion, oloyment, glut. See satisfy. 
(sat'in), n, and a, 

satUn, sattm; < ME. satin, satyno (sa 1). satifn 
sst Bw. satin), < OF. satin, also F. satin, 
satin, as Pg. scfist as Olt. seUno, satin, It., silk 
hangings, < ML. setiwus, also (^ter OF.) sati^ 
nus, satinnm, satin (of. OF. saihenin sa Olt. 
setinino, satin), prop, (as in Olt. seUm) adj,, of 
silk, < seta ( > It. seta as Bp, Pg. seda as F. soU 
sa OHO. sida, MHG. side, G. setde as OIr. sita), 
silk, a particular use of L. seta, sspta, a bristle, 
stiff hair, also something made of hair, as a 
pencil^ etc.: see seta.} I. n. A silk material 
of which the surface is very glossy, and the 
back not as lustrous as the face. The high luater 
of the auffaoe is produced partly by the (iiiality of the silk, 
partly by the weaving, and paiily by dressing witli hoi 
roUera Satins are sometimeB figured, and sosuetimes the 


baclcgmund of a raised velvet 


igured, a 
is fuitin. 


so that the stuff 


Buford, with his silver kettle, and his buttuny mteUite, 
presently brought in this refection fthe tea]. , 

Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, iv. gsti, ». Same as suttee. 

2. All attendant moon ; a small planet rcvolv- satiabiUty (sa-HlUa4)il'i-ti), «. [< satiable 4* 

iiig round a larger one; a secondary planet. "*/y The character of being sa- 

The earth has oue satellite, the moon ; Neptune is known tiable, or the fact Of being satisfied, 
to be accompanied by one ; Mars by two; l/ranus and Ju- gatiabls (sa'shia-bl), a. [< saMate) + -able.} 
pIter by lour, Saturn by eight Saturn’s nugs are sup- nf hAinir nr HufiRfiml 

ttabthty. 

satiate (sa'shiat), v. t; pret. and pp. satiated, 
npr. sahaUng. [< L. satiatus, pp. of satsare (> 
It. .sasmre =r Hp. Pg. saeiar), flJl full, satiate, < 
sat, satis, sufficient, satur, full; akin io sad: see 
sad, sate*^, satisfy.} 1. To satisfy; feed or 
nourish to the fnil; sate. 


Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove’s satellites sure less than Jove 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 42 
rin the above quotation the lAtin plural saUdlites is used 
instead of the English pluraL) 

We can spare 

The splendour of your lumps, tn<*y but eclipse 
tbir softer satellite. Cowper, Task, L 7WJ 

The others may be regarded merely as satellttes, revolv- 
ing round some one oi other of these superior powers. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 1. 20. 

8. In geam., a straight line bearing the fol- 
lowing relation to another straight line. The 
satellite (also called the satellite line) of a given straight 
line, with reference to a given cubic curve in whoso 
plane the straight line lies, is the straight line joining 
the three points at which tlie throe tangents to the 
curve at the points of intersection cf the first straight 
line with it again cut the curve. This is the definition 
of Cayley (Phil. Trans. 1857, p. 416X but It has the Incon- 
venience that according to It every satellite line has two, 
four, or six primaries, while each primary has but a single 
satellite. For this reason, it might be well to interchange 
the applications of primary and satellite in the theory of 
plane cubics. In the diagram, ABC is the satellite line. 



N octal Cubic, with Toui Primary Linr« ami their Satellite. 


()! what not sell wee beer, 

Rithenoe, to mtiat our Oold-thtrsty gall, 
sell our seines, our very sonlet and all? 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 5. 

2. To fill licyoiid natural desire; surfeit; fill 
to repletion. 

He may be satsated, but not satisfied. Norris. 

3t. To Buturate. Bee saturate. 

Why (hies Tint salt of tartar draw more water out of the 
air, . liut for want of attractive force after it is satiated 
with waters Newton. 

■eSyn. 2. Surfeit, etc. (see satisfy); suffice overfill, glut^ 
gorge, cloy 

fl. intrans. To satisfy need or desire. 

Cleared of all suffusion, we sball contemplate that ful- 
ness which can only satiate without satiety. 

Xvelyn, True Beligion, I. 248. 

satiate (sa'shiat), a. [< L. satiatus, pp. : see the 
verb.] Filled to satiety ; glutted; satiated. 

The sword shall devour, and it shaU be saUeds and made 
drunk wltb their blomi. Jer. xlvL lu. 

Sommer winds 
Satiate with sweet flowers. 

Shelley, Prennetbeas Unbound, U. l. 

Satiate with food, his heavy eyelida dote; 
Voluptuous minions fan him to repose. 

Montgomery, The West Indies^ lit 


From its intersections with the cubic curve tangents SatiatiOIl (s&-Bhi-a.'s}ioi)),n. 
are drawn to the latter, AD, AE, BF, BG, CH, Cl. The < L, satiare, pp. satiatus, satiate: see saUatS,} 

A being or beoomiiig satiated or filled; also, 
the 8tat<^ of being satiated. 


points of tangeucy lie three by 'thr^ on four primary 
lines. Mill, IKJI, EOIl, FEI, The intersections of these 


Two 


lines. Mill, IKJI, EOIl, FEI, Tl 

with the satellite line are called the sateUite pokUs. 
are nuai H. Tlie others are not shown. 

4. In entom., a satellite-sphinx.— EdiMS of a 

sateUlte. 8eeedfpss.-8atsUi&lliM,BatSS3^^ 

See def. 8. 


This rapid process of saHaUtm mnong the partfoulRr 
class to which 1 refer {pretended lovers of the oountry] Is 
a phenomenon for which the wise observer would oayu 
been prepared CorUampomvy Mac., Lit 4SL 


may be called s satin with a velvet pattern, or more gen- 
erally velvet with satin ground. 

Satyne, clothe of sylko. Railimm. 

I*rompt. Pare., p. 441. 

We did see 
Damask and mUtns, 

And velvet full foil. 

Winning qf Calcs (Child’s Ballads, VII. 127). 

What said Master Dombledon about the satin tor my 
short clonk and my slops? Shak., 2 Hen. IV , i. 2. 84. 

AuTsate satUit, a rich silk stuff 

Their hoeen being of riche gold sattuii called avreats 
satten. f/all, Henry Vlll., quoted by lianchd. 

Outtanss sattn. a satin of Indian oiigln, with a cotton 
back, strong and durable.— Danmark satin, a coarse 
worsted stuff with a smooth suilaoe.— Donbla satin lUl 
Lyon, a satin In which IkiUi faces arc satin.— Dudiass# 
satin, a satin of gmul quality, stiong and durable, and 
usually in black or plain colors without pattern. - Pinn- 
er'S satin, a durable material of wool, or cotton and wool, 
having a satin like surface. It is used especially for lin- 
ings. -Satin d'Amiriqne, a name given to a cloth made 
of the fibw of the American agave or aloe. It is used espe- 
cially for upholstery.— Satin dS BrogOS, a fabric of silk 
and wool, having a smooth and satin-like surface . used 
cliiefly for upholstery. — Satin de Lyon, a kind of satin the 
back of which is ilbWl instead of smooth.— Satin mST- 
TOUlaux, a twilled silk fabric wltb a sailii finish.— TUIX 
satin, Turk's satin, a soft silk material with a glossy 
surface and twilled back. It is used for men's waistcoats 
and a omen's evening shoes, and foi lining fur garments. 

11.0. 1. Made of satin: as, u satin dress.— 
2. Of the nature of satin ; pertaining to or re- 
sembling satin; having a satin surface. 

There was a wayward breose. a desultory satin rustle, In 
the vlne-leavua The Century, XXXVm. 804. 

tkMn hOWSe-'VM, PUltmin^hynchm Recent 

under beteer.fttVcf.— Satin smbroldm^, embroidery In 
satin-stitch : a mere abbreviation, but froquenUy used.— 
Satin llgurs, in textile fahrics, decoration by means of a 
pattembavlng a smooth or satiny surface relieved upon 
a ground without gloss. — Batill Jsan. Bee Jean. 
savin (sat 'in), v. f. [< F. sa liner, press so as to 
|dye a satin finish, < satin, satin : see mtin, n.l 
To give a satin finish to; make smooth ana 
glossy on the snrface like satin. 

Pieces (of waU-psp 
ed with fine Paris 


nish white. 

'yu, Diet., nX. 47& 

satiu-btrdl (sat'lu-b^^rd), n. The satin bower- 
bird. See ent under hmeer-hird, 
satin-tasll (sat'in-bfisb), n. See Podatiyria. 
satin-carpet (sat'ln-kSr^pet), n. One of two 
different motns, Boarmia dbieiaHaj a geomet- 
rid, and Cymatophora fluetuosa, a noetuid : an 
English collectors* name, 
satin-clotll (sat'in-*k}6th), n, A thin woolen 
cloth with a smooth and glossy face, Used es* 
peclally for women’s gowna 
satiA*4lUlia8k (sat^in-dam^fiak), n, A silk tex- 
tile with an elaborate deelj^, nsnally of fioval 
pattern. In some cases toe pattern is raised 
in velvet pile upon the satin jmsud, 
satl]|*4a-wxis (sat^in^t-UmTy o* [F. : satkt, 
satin; ds, of; laim, wotd.] I, A smpoth va. 



of e««ttiioere, thinnor tliaD satiii<*cloth.*- 

8 . Btkim Mtin-mth, 

^ n. Same ae mteenf 2. 

(safc-i-ii&')» »• satinSf satin, velvet, 

< rniin^ satin: see Batm.'X A wood of French 
Guiana, of unoertain ongiu, porhax)6 from a 
species of J*arinariUM, it it of a red color, hard, 
toeavy, and tolld, suitable for fine wurlc, end for civil and 
naval architecture. 

gattoot (8at«i*net'), ». £F. softaef, < BatiUj satin ; 
as satin 4* -cf.] If, A very slight, thin satin. 
Chaunberffs Tyc.— 2, A material made of cotton 
and woolen, so woven that the woolen forms 
the surface: so called because the stnooth sur* 
face is thought to resemble that of satin. It 
is cheap and very durable, 
iatiliawooill (sat-i-net'lbm), n. A loom of the 
open-shed tyi^, used for heavy goods, as twills, 
jeans, satineTS, etc. aiie usnal form has four boxes 
at one end. and an endlest chain controlllug and actuat- 
ing the heddle-levers, and may, without the use of cams, 
be changed readily to any pattern, 
aatin-fllliall (sat'in-llnMsh), 7/. 1. A finish re- 
sembling satin.-* 2. In mversmithinf/f a lus- 
trous pearly finish produced by the scratch- 
brush, with or without the use of water, 
satin-flower (sat'in-dou^6r), n. See lAtnaria. 
— OrlxnKm satln-nowsr, an English garden name of 
BrevoorHa {Orodiset^ooeetneat allllaoeous plant from Cali- 
fornia. It bears drooping umbels of showy flowers ou 
slender scapes a foot and a half high. 

satin-foulard (sat'in-fd-llirdOf n. Foulard sflk 
the 8urfa<*e of which is especially smooth and 
has a satiny appearance, 
satin-graokle (sat'in-grak^l), n. The satin- 
bird. 

satining (sat'in-ing), ». [Verbal n. of satin, v.] 
In motal-irorkj a mothod of treating silver bv 
holding it against a revolving wire brush, which 
makes minute scratches on the surface, and 
gives the metal a satin-like tluiah. 
satining-machino (sat'in-ing-ma-shSn^), fi. Ill 
papeT’-manuf., a machine for giving a satin-hn- 
ish to pa^er by causing it to pass in contact 
with a cylindrical brush revolving at high speed. 
It is used for some kinds of wiul- and letter- 
paper. 

satlniscot (sat-i-nis'kd), n* [< It. as if *Hrtinesco, 

< scHno, satin: see sahn.] A poor quality of 
satin. 

Ho wearct hit imparell mud) after the faahion: bto 
meanea will uot tufiei him come too tilgh. they afford him 
mockvelvct, or mUimseo, but not without the colleges uext 
lease's acqualutanoe. 

Sir T. Overbury, Charaotors, A Meere Fdlow of an House. 

satinity ( sa-tih'i-ti ), w. f < satin + -ity ; formed 
in imitation of Xafiatfy.] Batin-like character 
or quality. [Rare.] 

1 knew him immediately by the sinooth eoHnity of hia 
style. Lamb, To Ullman, 1880. 

satinleaf (sat'iii-l€f), n. The common alum- 
root, Hettchera i4wi<?nrana. 
satin-lisse (sat'in-les), n. A cotton cloth of 
fine satin-like surface, usually printed with 
small delicate pattenis and useci as a dross- 
material. 

satin-lcmm (sat^in-ldm), n, A loom for weav- 
ing satin. The heddles are Svedeaved or more, witti 
oorrosponding treadles, and are so mounted as to past the 
ahuttle, at each throw, over at least four wan^threads 
and under ooe— the glossy or right side of the fabric, ex- 
cept in doable satin do l^ou, bdng always woven under- 
most 

■atln-IttOtll (aat'in-mdth), n. A British moth, 
lAparisor Leucoma saUcis: an English collec- 
tors’ name. 

satin-paper (sat'in-p&'per), n. A fine kind of 
writing-paper with a satiny gloss, 
■atitl-sneeting (sat'in-she'ting), n, A twilled 
cotton falnic with a satin surface, made of so- 
cimed waste silk. It is employed especially for 
upholstery, curtains, and tne like, and is made 
of great width. 

satm-ipar (sat'in-spSr), n. 1. A fine fibrous 
variety of caloite (or aragonite) which assumes 
a silky or peaHy luster when polished.— 2. A 
similar variety of gypsum, 
satin-sparrow (Sat’ln-spar^fi), n, A flycatcher 
of Australia and Tasmania, Myiapra nitida^ be- 
longing to tbe MiiSCicapfdm* It la et Inohea long, 
the wing 8|; the tnsla it tflany aM-black, with a eatlny 
green luster in aome and moat of the under parte 
white; tbe femfUe Ja q^to difierent It received Ite Hew 
Latin ime from Ooulo In and ihsPrenoh name 
ogre brmant from HombronandiaequlnM, who flgurM it 
on nmte IS bla of their Voyiige^aaloie Sad.** 

satul;fltito]| (sat'ia-stich), w. An embroiderj- 
sttteh by which the surface is covered with long 
Mrallel stitches side by side and reguhur in 
amngement, so as to produce a glossy 
satia-like surfacc.^-najicg aatlMttlwdi, s kind of 
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aatln-atltch done over a padding of threads laid down 
upon the surface of the ground, so that the pattern stands 
out ooDsIderably. 

satin-stone (sat'in-stdn), a. A fibjpus kind of 
gypsum used by lapidaries; satin-raar. 
satin-striped (sat'm-stript), a. Having bars 
or stripes of glossy satin-like surface contrast- 
ing with a surface less smooth and brilliant: 
said of a textile maU^rial. 
satin-Snltan (satMn-suFtan ), n. A silk textile 
material mado in India, with a glossy surface: 
it is used for women’s clothes. 
satinHinrah (sat^n-sO^rh), n. Surah silk hav- 
ing an unusually smootlT and glossy surface. 
Saw-Tnrk (sat ^in-t6rk), w . Same as Turk satin. 
See satm, 

Batln-wawe (sat *in-wav), n . A British geomet- 
rid moth, Actdaha suhsvrmita, 
gatin-weavo (sat'm-wov), w. A style of weav- 
ing executed on a loom having live or more har- 
nesses. E. H, hnigfit. 

SatinWOOd (sat'in-wM), n. The wood of Chto- 
roxylon ^ietenia, of tbe order Mdmccae; also, 
the tree itself. The tree is a native of southern India 
and Ceylon, of moderate sixe, bear! tig lung pinnate decidu- 
ous leaves and large branching panicles t>f small whitish 
flowcxra. The heart-wood is of a >elluwish color and line 
•attny luster, bard, heavy, and durable. It is used in In- 
dia for furniture, agricultural inipleincnts, etc , but in 
western oountries Is used only for <*ubint t-woik, backs of 
brushes^ turner, etc. Another Eaat Indian Hatinwo<»d is 
furnished by Maba buxt/olta. Bahama satin wood, a flne 
article entering commerce, is attributed to some ubeiia- 
coouB tree, fierhapa a Maba Xanthoxylum Carthteum of 
Florida and the west Indies Is anothci satin wood, a small 
tree with extremely hard, hue-grained wood, susceptible 
of a beautiful polish. There is aliM> a'lasmanian satin- 
wood, the source of which is botanical! y unknown, 
satiny (sat'i-ni), a, [< satm -b Some- 
what resembling satin ; having a gloss like that 
of satin. 

SaMmy slates, with dark limestones. Nature, XXX. 46. 

sationf (sa'shon), n, [< fi. satio(n-), a sowing, 
< sercre, pp. satus, sow, plant: sec Cf. 

season, a doublet of aaftob.] A sowing or plant- 
ing. [Bare.] 

Rke sumen saycn the benes miim 
In places c.olde is best to fnictitte, 

On hem if nio diNi noon occaidoii 

PaUadiue, Huslioridrle <K. E. T. S ), p 207 

satire (sat'ir or sat'Cr), «. [Formerly also 
satyre, satyr ; sa G. I>aii. sahre ss 8w. 8ofir,< OF. 
satire, satyre, F. satire = H]», sdtira = Pg. satyra, 
saUra =: ft. saUra, < L, saUra, satura, also, erro- 
neously, satire (see def.), orig. satura, a 

medley, as in the pliraso per saturam, in the 
gross, confusedly; a Htweies of poesy, orig. 
dramatic and later dida<‘tic, peculiar to the 
Homans; a medley: orig., according to the 
statements of the grammarians, satura lanx, 
lit. a full dish, a dish of various kinds of fruit, 
or food composed of various ingredients: sa- 
fnra, fem. of satur, full (see saturate); lanx, a 
dish: see lanx, lanee*^, luilanee. The spelling 
satyre, satyr, L. satyra, was due to confusion 
with satyA ; so satlrie was confused with sa~ 
fync.] 1. A literary composition, originally 
in verse, characterized by the expression of in- 
dignation, scorn, or contemptuous faoetious- 
ness, denouncing vice, folly, incapacity, or fail- 
ure, and holding it up to reprobation or ridi- 
cule: a species of literary production cultivated 
by ancient Homan writers and in modern lit- 
erature, and directed to the correction of cor- 
ruption, abuses, or absurdities in religion, pol- 
itics, law, society, and letters. 

Tbe ftrat and moat bitter Inuoctiue againat vice and 
vlolouB men wax the Satyre. 

PuUerdiam, Arte of Eng. Poeafe, p. 24. 


to a private unfelgruMl person 
Mantm, Scourge of Villanie, To Him That Hath 

Adjourn not that virtue unto those yeara when Cato 
eould lend out hia wife, and Impotent Satyra write Shtyra 
againat Luit Sir T. Brtnme, Letter to a Friend, p. 148. 

2. Hence, in general, the use, in either speak- 
ing or writing, of irony, sarcasm, ridicule, etc., 
in exposing, denouncing, or deriding vice, folly, 
indecorum, incapacity, or insincerity. 

Satire haa alwaya ahoue among the reat. 

And la the boldoat wiw, If not the beat, 

To tell men freely of their foulest faiilta, 

To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thoiighto. 

Sbifrv*! my weapoiu but I'm too dlacrtsk 
To run a-maefc, and tOt ill I meet. * 

Peps, Imlt of Hoa, 11. 1. SOL 
CSrvantes excels In that aly mOire whidh hides Itself 
ojider the oloak of gmvl^. 

/. rnsmsH, Lit. Char. Men of aenlus, p. 4S5. 


satirist 

without humor, eatfre i» invective; without literary 
form, it is mere clownieb Jeering. 

JU (Jarnettj Encyc. Brit , XXI. 317. 

8f. Vituperation; abiibe; backbiting. 

The owls, bats, and 6e\eTal utliei biids of night were one 
day got together In u thick shadi , wlieie tliev (li)used then 
neighbours in a very sociuldf muiiitiM Theii itafireaX last 
fell upon the nun, whom Ihi y fill agieed to be very tiouble- 
some, impertinent, and inquisitive 

latier, No 229. 

4f. A satirist. 

You are turn d eatire. Font I ovei's M< laneiioly, Iv l. 

Leave dangerous tiuths to nnsiitc’chtdiil mhrat 

Pope I.ssjiy on Ojii( wm, 1 692. 
“83m. 1. Paequinade, fnoechvt, etc Hov lampoon — 2. 
Irony, Saroaem, Satire, lidicule. frouy may \h of the nu- 
ture of sareaem, and earcann .nny iMtssiltly take Die iuiin 
of irony; hut mrecutm is generally tfui severe, and there 
fore too dinw't, to take an liouical furiii, both may he 
ineans of mtire. The essential thing alntitt irony is the 
couti^iction between tlie literal and the manifest mean- 
ing* as, “Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks uilh 
unooncem on a man struggling for life in the wutei, and, 
when he haa leached the grounti, oneiiriibeis him with 
help?*' (Johneon, To Chesterfleld ) “7r<oq/ ... Is the 
humorous wreating of language from its litml uaefoi the 
expression of feeling, either happy 01 painful, but too ve- 
hement to be oontented with that literal use . . U hen 

the tiumghtful spirit of Macbeth is distorted by guilt, and 
as the agony of that guilt grows inoie and inoiv intense, 
the pent-up misery either flows fotth in a subdued irony 
or breaks out in that which is fierce and frenried.’* (// 
Peed, Eng. Lit., p. 866.) The essential thing about ear- 
eaem is ita outting edge ; it therefore is intensely cotuen- 
trated, lying in a aeutenoe or a phrase ; It is used to scourge 
the follies or foibles or vices of men, but has little of re- 
formatory purpose. Satire is more elaborate than mreaern, 
ia not necessarily hitter, and has, presumably, some aim at 
the reformation of that which is satirized. * ‘ W ell-know n 
iiistancea of ironical argument are Burke's 'Vindication 
of Natural Society,' in which Bolingbroke's arguments 
against relighms institutions are applied to civil society; 
Whately'a 'Historio Doubts,' in whiUi Hume’s arguments 
against CliristianBy are used to prove tbe non-existence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte , Swift’s 'Argument against the Abol- 
ishment of Christianity,' and his 'Modest i^uposal ’ for re- 
lieving Ireland from famine by having the children cooked 
and oaten." (A. S. Mill, Rhetoric, p. 198.) 
satiiric (sa-tir'ik), a, [Formerly also satync; < 
F. satinque = Sp. satfrteo = Pr. satyrtco, satin- 
CO = It. saUrteo, < L. saimeus, satiric, < satira, a 
satire: see sattrc.l 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of satire; containing or marked by 
satire. 

Von must not think that a mtj/rir style 
Allows of Bcandalons and biuttsh words 

PoaeoMtnon, tr. of Horace s Art of Poetry. 

He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a bouse for fools and mad , 

To show by one mtirie touch 
No nation wanted it so much. 

Suift, Death of Dr. Swift 
Nature imparting her satiric gift. 

Her serious mirth, to Arbnthnot and Swift, 

With droll sobriety they rais’d a smile 
At Folly’s cast, tbemselvea uiimov’d the while. 

Coivper, Table-Talk, 1. 666. 

2. Indulging in satire ; satirical. 

For now as elegiac I bewail 

These poor base times, tlieii suddenly I rail 

And am satiric. 

Drayton, To Master William JefiTreys. 
satirical (sa-tir'i-kal), a, [Early mod. E. so- 
tyncal; < satiric 1. Same as safrnc, 1. 

Yet is not then grossness so intolerable as on the con- 
trary side the scuriilous and more than Mttneal immod 
esty of Marttniam. Hoitker, Rcclcs. Polity, v., Ded. 

2, Fond of indulging in satire ; given to satire ; 
severe in ridiculing men, manners, or things. 

The mtirieal rogue says iiere that old men have grey 
beards. ^ Shak , Hamlet, ii 2 198. 

Abe was not coldly clever and indirectly satirical, but 
adorably simple and full of feeling. 

George Eliot, Middleniarch, xxi. 

«SyiL 1* Cutting, biting. Aee irony. 

saturically (sa-tir'i-kal-i), adv. In a satirical 
manner; with* sarcastic or witty treatment. 

What boa a pastoral tragedy to do wit h a papei of verses 
soHrieaUy written ? Jhyden, Ded. 

satiricftlllSSB (sa-tir'i-kal-nos), n. The charac- 
ter or practice of being satirical. 

Robert Person . . had an ill natuied wit, biassed to 

•atineainess. Fuller, Worthies, Somersetshire, 111. 106. 

satirise, V, t. See satirize. 

satirism (sat'i-rizm), n. IFormerly 80 tynsme; 

< satire + -mw.] Satire. [Hare.] 

Or should we raini^dcr strong pills to thee, 

What Itunpa of hanl and iiidlgesttMi stuff. 

Of bitter irntyrUme, of Arrogance, 

Of Self love, of Detraction, of a black 
And stinking Insolence should wo fetch up? 

Dekker, Satiromastlx, (XHtnieir.) 

satirist (sat'i-rist), n, [Formerlv also satyrist ; 

< satire -ist.'] One who indulges in satire; 
especially, the writer of a satire or satirical 
composition. 

They fthe jMetsi desired by good admonitions to reforme 
the enill of their life, and to bring the bad to amendment 



satirist 

t>y those Iciude of inreaohlngs, whereapon the Foeti Inuen* 
toure of tho deuise were eaUed StUynnUt^ 

J*uttsnAam, Arte of fitig. Poesio (ed. Arbor), p. 46. 

I laugh, and glory that I have 
The power, In you, to aooargo a general vice, 

Aud raise up a new mUirM. 

t*ity Madam, iv. 4. 

The clergy, when they appeared in public, wore always 
both oHssock and gown ; with the wig, of oourse, which 
was sometimes carried to excess, when it brought down 
the ridicule of the 

J, A^Mant Social Life in Eelgn of Queen Anne, II. 12 (. 

satirize (sat'i-nz), t>. ; pret-anclpp.^fl^tn^r^r/, 
ppr. saUrij^ng, [< P. saUriser ss Hp. satiriffar 
= Pg. mttrisiarf mtyrisar ss It. mting^jiarc; as 
mHre 4- To assail with satire ; make tho 

object of satire or eeusuro ; expose to eonsiire 
or ridieule with sarcastic wit. Also spelled 
jtdUrMe. 

It ia as hard to natirize well a man of distinguished vic(.« 
as to pndae well a man of distinguished virtues. 

satiric, n, A Middle Knglisfa variant of mtyr^, 
satiaxactioxi (saMs-fak'^on), [< ME. satifi- 
faccioimf < OP. saUs/actioUf ftatisforUuHf saUs- 
factony F. aati^aetion sz Pr. saHsf actio = Sp. 
aatiafaecion ss Pg. satisfac^o = It. ^a/w/bjiowr, 
aodaisfaziomt < L. aatiafacUoOi’), satisfaction, 
< aat^facerej pp. satiafactm^ satisfy: see satis- 
fy.'] 1. The act of satisfying, or of fullv sup- 

plpng or Ratifying wants or wishes ; full coin- 
pbsnee with demands; fulhlment of condi- 
tions. 

Hate to vow’d enemies 
Finds a full tMtisfacHnn In death, 

And tyrants seek no farther. 

Fletehcr {atui another ?X Prophetess, II. 2. 
When the blessed Virgin was so ascertained that she 
khonld be a mother and a maid, ... all her hopes and 
all her desires received . . . aatiifaetion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 183&X I- 2^* 
In theology, the doctiinr of Mtitfaetion Is the doctrine 
that tlie sutfedugs and death of Ohrist satisfied the re* 

a uiremeuts of Ood's justice, and thus prepared the way for 
ie forgiveness of sins. The word does not wear in this 
sense in the Scriptures. 

They dispute the mtisfaetion of Hirlst, or rnther the 
word satitfoetton, ssnot Hcrlptural; but they acknowledge 
him both God and their tiavioar. Milton, True Keligion 
This faith had In the third century not yet been devel- 
oped into the form of a strict theory of mtit^faHion, in the 
sense that the sufferings of ('hrist were a punishment 
necessarily inflicted by divine justice, and sssiirntHl in tho 
place of the sinner, whereby the justice <»( God was strict- 
ly satisfied. 

Mayenbaeh, Hist. Christian Doctrine (tran8.X p. 160. 

2. Extinguishment of an obligation or claim 
by payment, or by surrender or concession of 
something accepted as equivalent to payment; 
quittance. 

Yon know siuoe Pentecost the sum Is due, . . . 
Therefore make present sati^aetion, 

Shak., <’. of E., iv. 1. 6. 
To the king, 

To whooi I stand accountable for the loss 
Of two of his lov’d subjects* lives, 1 11 offer 
Mine own in gaii^,f^^eHon. 

Flete/usr {and Masrinyer 1% Lovers’ Progress, v. 1. 

3. Compensation ; reparation ; atonement . 

For the presemation of their oountray they fthe Decli) 
anowed to die, as It were in a mti^actum for all then 
oountray. Sir T. Elyat, The (Jovernour, ii. 4. 

The pain that J here suffer Jit iny flesh is to kee]i the 
liody under, and to serve my neighbour, and not to moke 
unto God for the fore sins. 

TyndaUt Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc. , 1860X p. 143. 

SaUefaeiion Is a work which justice requireth to be done 
fur contentment of xiersons Injured. 

Hooker, Bcolea. Polity, vi. .5. 
She caused her Gallogrseoians to out off bis head, which 
she carried to her husband, in miUifaeUon of her wrong. 

PurcAcw, Pilgrimage, p. 322. 
You have discharg'd 

The true part of an honest man ; 1 cannot 
Keqioeat a fuller eatU^faetivn 
Than you have freely granted. 

Ford and DekWr, Witch of Edmonton, i. 1. 

4. The state of beipg satisfied; a gratified or 
contented feeling or state of mind ; tranquillity 
resulting from gratified desire ; content; grati- 
fication. 

It would have been some eaHii^aeiian to have aeen by 
the Pictures what the middle Ages, at least, had thought 
vf them (animals]. Litter, Jaunty to Paris, p. lOS. 

Like lubberly monks we belabor our own shouldera, and 
take a vast sofM/hceion in the music of onr own groans. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 238. 
Is tt not the way of men to dwMI with ttOiefadtim on 
their good deeds, particularly when, for some reason or 
other, their oonsmenoe smites them? 

J. B. Nevman, Parochial Sermons, L 77. 
The quiet pleasures, . . . as, for example, the 
of maternal love. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 84. 

0. Means or opportunity of repairing a supposed 
wrong done to one^s honor, as by duel, or, In 
place of it, by apology and reparation; the ao- 
4)eptauce by the aggressor of a challenge to 
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single combat with the aggrieved perion, or the 
hostile meeting whieh ensues. 

Itis called “giving a man aotilffaeeifoH** to urge your of* 
fence against him with your sword. 

Stada, TStler, Na 23. 

A case of tatUfaetiem pistola with the latlsfaotory ac- 
oomnaniments of powder, ball, and caps, having been 
hirea from a iiianitfacturer in Kooheater, the two friends 
returned to their inn. JMMww, Pickwick, 11. 

0. Eccles.y part of the sacrament of penance. 
See pcnanc>e,^iyaotaA amt satlafiMtion. see ae. 
cord, 5— Satisiaotioa piece, an Initmment by which 
the holder of a mortgage or a creditor Judgment, etc., 
certiflos that it has been paid, in order to procure an entry 
to be made on the ofllcial reomd of the heir, that It has 
been satisfied.— SatUflkoMm tiuMiiT Of the atone- 
ment. See atmement, 8 (a). asSm L AUmemertt, JS». 
jHation, etc. See fropiHaHon.^2 and 8. Eecompense, 
amends, remuneration, requital, payment.— 4. Gontmtf- 
merU, etc. (aee eonUntmeni); pleasure, enjoyment 

satisfactiye (sat-is-fak^tivb a. and n. [< satis- 
fact{ion) + -trc.] L a. Giving satisfaction ; 
satisfactory. [Bare.] 

jk final and toH^oidive discernment of faith. 

Sir T. Browne. 

n,t H. An act of satisfaction ; compensation ; 
requital; amends. 

saUsfactbrily (sat-is-fak'to-ri-li), adv. In a 
satisfactory manner; so as to give satisfaction. 

They strain their memory to answer him mtitfaetorQy 
unto all his demands. Sir a. D^by. 

satiBfactorineSB ( sat-is-f ak' to-ri-nos), n. Sat- 
isfactory character or state; the power of sat- 
isfying or oontenting : ns, the satisfuctoriness 
of succossful ambition. 

The incompleteness of the seraphlck lover's happiness 
in his fruitions piviceeda not from their want of taHsfae. 
torinest, hnt his want of an entire possession of them. 

BoyU. 

satisfactory (sat-ls-fak'tq-ri), a. aud n. [< P. 
satisfactoire = 8p. Vg. satisfactorio ss It. satis- 
fattorio, < MIj. **sattsfactorius, satisfactory, < 
L. satisfacei'e, pp. saiisfacUts, satisfy: see sat- 
?«/)/.] I. a. 1. Affording satisfaction; satis- 
fying; that fully gratifies or contents; fulfil- 
ling all demands or requirements : as, to make 
satisfactory arrangements; to give a satisfac- 
tory account; a satisfactory state of affairs. 

1 can conceive no religion otmtitifaetory that falls short 
of Christianity. J. R. Seeley, Nat. Keligion, p. 24. 

The oldest laud plants of which any mUnfaetory remains 
have yet been found are those of tho upper Silurian. 

Datmm, Nature and the Bible, p. 107. 

2. Making reparation, atonement, or expiation ; 
expiatory. 

A most wile and sufficient means of . . . salvation by 
the miinfaciary and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate Son of God, Jesus (Tbrist. Bp. Sanderton, 

To resemble his (l Christ’s] whol e tati^factory office all the 
lineage of Aaron was no more than sufficient. 

Milton, Churcli-Guvemment, i. 6. 
Satlsfactciy ende&oe. See evidence. X. Gratify- 
ing, pleasing, sufficient, convincing, conclusive, decisive. 
See mdi^fy. 

Il.t n. A place or meatiH of atonement or 
retribution. 

To punish a roan that has forsaken sin of his own ac- 
cord is not to purge him, but to sn^^isfy the lust of a ty- 
rant ; neither ought to be called purgatory, but a jail of 
t/jrmenting, and a satisfactory. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir xldore, etc. (Parker Soc., IKiOX P- 148. 
satlsflable (sat'is-fi-a-bl), o. [< saUify + -able.'] 
Capable of being satisfied, 
satlsfier (sat^is-fl-^ir), n. A person or thing that 
satisfies or gratifies. 

satisfy (sat'is-fi), V,; pret.and pp. satisfied, ppr. 
satisfying. [Early mod. E. mtisjie, saUsfye, sat- 
ysfye, < OP. satisfier, sateMer (< Mli. as if *8atis- 
fimre), also satisfaire, h . satisfatre = satis- 
far s= Sp. saUsfacer ss Pg. saUifaeer =s It. satis- 
fare, < L. satis facere, satisfy, content, pay or 
secure (a creditor), give satisfaction, make 
amends, prop, two words, satis facere, make or 
do enough; satis, enough; faoere, make, do: 
see sate^ aud fact.'] I. irons, 1, To supply or 
gratify completely; fulfil the wishes or desires 
of; content : as, to satisfy hunger or thirst ; to 
satisfy one's curiosity or one's expectations. 

I pray you, let ns mUisfy our eyes 

with the memorials and the tninga of fame 

That do renown this city. 8hak., T. N., ilL 8. 22. 

But though it pleased them to have him expoted to all 
the ignomlnlet Imaginable, yet nothing would mttisfie them 
but hla blood. SMBingfieet, Strmona I. vi. 

The sporta of children mUsfy the child. 

GoldemUh, Tmveller, L 154. 

TheOrlftUn conqueror did not seek the extermliiation 
of fili mqnered enemies ; he was taiiMtled wltli their po- 
Uttoaiip^eetion. B, A. Freeman, Amer. Leete., p. 142. 

2. To oomply with ; discharge fully ; liquidate ; 
pay; hence, to requite; remunerate; recom- 
pense: as, to satisfy the claims of a creditor; 
to soittitfy one for seandee rendered. 
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i/St MhMS now fully sMtt^Ml for our kNig 

^ ^ Quoted In Cayt. John amUMe Worka IX. 8T. 

X purpoM to write to your brother Stmihen, and preaa 
him to easkfy ttm two debts. 

Winthroy, Hist New England, H, 480. 

These Indians did ns good service, especially la pUct- 
ing us to an Island where we killed Beef when ever we 
wanted : and for this their service we soMifed them to thefr 
hearts content. Bampier, Voyages, X. XSS. 

A grave question . . . arose, whether the money .’ . . 
should be paid directly to the discontented chieOi, or 
should be employed to eaUufy the claims whieh Anyle 
had against them. Mavemay. 

“ But, Laird,” said Jeaule. “though I keti my father will 
eveiy penny of this tiller, whatever there *s o' *t, yet 
I wadna like to borrow it fine ane that maybe thinks of 
something malr than the paying o' t back min.” 

Seott, Heart of Mld^thlan, nvl. 

3. To make reparation or amends for ; atone 
for; expiate: as, to satisfy a wrong. 

In fleah at first the guilt committed was. 
Therefore in flesh it must be eatisfyde. 

Spencer, Hymn of Heavenly Love, 1. X42, 
I most have life and blood, to eattefy 
Your father’s wrongs. 

Beau, and Fl,, Knight of Burning Pestle, ilL 1. 

If any of his men did set traps in our jurisdiction, etc , 
they should be liable to satisfy nil damages. 

WirUhrop, Hist. New England, II. 19. 

4. To assure or free from doubt, uncertainty, 
or suspense; convince; also, to set at rest, as a 
doubt : as, to satisfy one's self by inquiry. 

I will be satisfied ; let me see the writing. 

5ha*.,Klch, IT.,v.8.69. 

He (the Pope] was well mlisfy'd that this War in Ger- 
many waa no War of Keligion. ffoieell; Letters, 1. vi. S. 

1 am pretty well satisfied such a passion ss I have had 
is never well cured. Steele, Spectator, No. IIS. 

Bevelation was not given us to satisfy doubts^ but to 
make us better men. 

J. H. Neuman, Parochial Scrmoim, i. 229. 

5. To fulfil the conditions of; answer: as, an 
algebraical equation is said to be satisfied when, 
after the substitution of particular oxproBsions 
for tho unknown quantities which eiiter it, the 
two members aiv equal. «tSyn. X. Cmdent, Satisfy, 
Satiate, Sate, Sur/eit, Cloy. To content a person is to give 
him enough it) keep him from being disposeil to find fault 
or repine ; to satisfy him is to give biiu Just the measure of 
his desires (see ctadeTdnwttt)', to satiate him is to give him 
so much that he cannot receive, desire, or enjoy more, 
aud would be disgusted at the idea of more ; to mrfeit him 
Is to give him more than enough ; to cloy him is to fill 
him to tho point of loathing ; sate is the same an satiate, 
but less popular and more rhetorical. 'J'he last four words 
of the list are applied primarily to food. 

Shall I confess my fault, and ask your pardon? 

Will that content you ? 

Fletcher, Spanish Pirate, Iv. 1. 

He finds reason in all opinions, truth in none : Indeed 
the least reason penDlexes liiin, and tho best will not sot- 
isfie him. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, A Soeptiok^ In Rellgiou. 

What could sofuit tho desires of this Man, who, being 
King of England, and Matster of almost two Millions 
ycai^y, was still in want? Milton, Eikonoklasies, xi. 

One glass Insensibly leads on to another, and, Instead 
of satiny, whets the appetite. 

Goldsmith, Citiaen of the Woild, IvlU. 
The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with stiores : I have drugg'd their 

poaserts. Shak., Macbeth, U. 2. 6. 

Both satisfied with deepe delight, 

And doy/U witli al oootent. 

GaseoiffM, Philomene, Steele tilas, etc. (ed. Arber, p. 92). 

n. intrana. 1. To give fiatisfaction or con- 
tentment: as, earthly good never satisfies. 

This would not soNrip. but they called him to answer 
publtoly. WuiHwop, Hist New England, 1. 260. 

In other hours. Nature satisfies by Its lovelineia, and 
without any mixture of corporeal benefit. 

Smerson, Nature, lU. 

2. To make requital, reparation, or amends ; 
atone. 

satisfying (Bat'is-fi-ing), jp. 1. Giving or 
fitted to give satisfaction or gratification. 

You know ScrlptnP tells about bein' flDed with the eaat 
wind: but 1 never found it noways satisfuin' seta 
■ort o' cold on Uie stomaoh. H. B. Stmee, Ofdtown, p. 77. 

One quick spring, 

One great good luNs^np gripe, end 1o ! 

There hadhe lainahollimfld with his lie. 

Browning, Bing and Book, X. 810. 

2. Fitted to dispel doubt and uncertainty; 
conTinoing; satisfactory. 

The ttanding evidences of the truth of the gospM are in 
themselvea moat firm, oolid, and satisfying,^ 

Bp, Attsfbury. 

satisfyiHgfy (sat'is-^fi-ing-H), adv. So as to 
satisfy; satisfactorily. 

satlvg(8g'iiy),o. [acSp.Pg.It.8aMiH>,<L.sdfi-* 
VU8, that is sown or planted, < gersre, pp. safas, 
sow, plant: see #ago».] Sown, as in a garden. 
Prafaniog tha domaatiak or4eM^asl|grttofttHi^^ 



ff* otMiolete fom of 
miibn^ ot ii&^tr$p), n» [In MS. gatrch 

< OF. F. mtrum x» Bp. Bdfrma m 

Fg« aa It tfatrajpo » D. «e gT. Bw. 

X)iii. «a<nip, < L. 9a1irape9^ satr^ (pf. BatrapsB)^ 
algo iatrapa (pi. gatrapeg}, < G(r. eatjp&itifSt also 
i^ctrpAirtfg. also **i^wBpairn^ (indicated by the verb 
iSawpairmtPf found in insoriptions) as Heb. 
dkhaahdatpn^f pi., a satrap, the title of a Per- 
sian viceroy or provincial governor, < OPers. 
khahatra-pd or Zend akdithra-paiU, ruler of a 
region, < ahoitkm, a region (ta Bkt. kaltetra, a 
field; region, landed property), + paiti (ss Sat. 
pati\ a lora, chief: see potmU“\ A 

governor of a province under the ancient Per- 
sian monarchy; hence,* a viceroy or petty 
prince acting under an autocratic superior; 
figuratively, a despotic oiheial under a tyrant. 

Now the sacred doors 
. . . admit obseqnlouB tribes 
Of sotrciw/ princes! 

Shenatonef Bullied Abbey. 

Satrapt lorded it over tbe people as their king over 
them. H. Spmeer, Social Statica, p. 461. 

Satrapal (sat'rap-s.1), a, [< aatrap •¥ -a^.] Per- 
taining to a satrap or a satrapy. 

With the expedition of Alexander the Motrapai coinage 
cornea to an end, and Is superseded by the new royal 
coluage of Alexander. 

JB, V. B§adf Biitoria Numorum, p. 607. 

satrap-crowned (sat'rap-kround), a. Crested : 
noting the golden-crested wren of North Amer- 
ica, Uegulua aatrt^, 

satrapert, n. [MK. : see satrap.’} A satrap. 

Tht satrapert, thi senyuwrs. 

ITarv <nf Alexander (E. £. T. 8.^ L 1087. 

satrapees (sat'rap-es or sa'trap-<>s), n. [< sat- 
rap + A female satrap. [Rare.] 

eatirapical (sat-rap'i-kal), a. L< satrap + -iea/.] 
Hatrapal. 

eatrapST (sat'rH.p-i or saHrap-i), tt.; pi. satrapies 
(-iz). [< F, satrapte =r Sp, satrapm = Pg, ga- 

trapia ss U. satrajHe = Sw. satrapi^ < Tj. satrapia, 
satrapea, < Or. aaTpamia^ the onice of a satrap, 
< aarp&it^, a satrap : see satrap.} The govern- 
ment or jurisdiction of a satrap ; a principality. 

The angels themselves . . . are distinguish'd and qun- 
teriilon'd into their celestial princedoms and mtrapiee 

Milam, ('hurch-Uovernmeitt, i 1. 

So far as Egypt, from her vast antiqiuity, or from her 
great resoun'os, was entitle«i to a more circumstantial 
notice than any other eatrapy of the great empire, such a 
notice ft has. De Quineej/, Herodotus. 

The fact that the range of the Indo>Bactrian alphabet 
was approximately coextoiisive with the liniiUof the east- 
ern eatrapiee of Persia seems to suggest that its Introduc- 
tion and diffusion was a consequence of the Persian con- 
quest. Imae Taylor, The Alphabet, II. 262. 

Satsama ware. Bee ware*^. 
eatteeif, a. Sco sateett. 
eattief, n. Boo satty, 

eattyt (sat^i), n. [Also satUe; < It. saettUi, 
very speedie pinnace, bark, foyst, brigandiin^ 
or barge*’ (Florio), a light frigate, < saetta = F. 
aagottCj an arrow. < L. sagitta, an arrow : see sa- 
gitta. Cf. settee'^, from tiie same It. source.] A 
merchant ship of heavy tonnage. 

Wee espied it to bee a eattie, which la a ship much like 
unto an argoscy. of a very |n*eat burthen and bignesse. 

John fbptor, Works (1680). (.yores.) 

eatorable (s^'^-r^-bl ), a, [< F. saturable as Sp. 
saturable as Pg. saturavel^ < h, saturabilis, satu- 
rable, < satufy full : see safaraf^*.] That may be 
saturated; capable of saturation, 
eatlirailt saturan(t-)ii, 

ppr. of aaturare, saturate: see saturate.} Batu- 
rating; impregj^ting or soaking to fnlluess. 
iatliraia (saJ'H-rftt), v. f.; j>ret. and pp. satu^ 
rated, ppr. saturating. [< L. saturatus, pp. of 
saturate Q It. saturare sa Sp. Pg. saturar ss F. 
saturer)^ fill full, < satur^ fuu; akin to sat, safis^ 
enough, and to K. sad : see sad, saUi^.} 1. To fill 
full or to excess ; cause to be thoroughly pene- 
trated or imbued^ soak: as, tosafarct^asponge 
withvirater; a mind saairatrd with prejudice. 
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and the mixture is neither aaid nor basic in its 
charaoter.->8. haphystes: (a) To bring (a given 
space or a vapor) into a state of saturation. Bee 
satwration (b) (1), 

may be expressed^sayinfiM^s^^st^]^ tbe tempera- 
ture of the steam) be mixed with steam some of the water 
will be evaporated if the steam is superheated, but none 
if the steam is saturated. JBwyo. BHt, XXII. 468. 

(b) To magnetize (a magnet) to saturation, or 
so that the intensity of its magnetization is the 
greatest which it can retain when not under the 
inductive action of a strong magnetic field, (e) 
In optics, to render pure, or free from admix- 
ture of white light; said of colors. — 4t. To 
satisfy. 

After a saiuralUng meal, and an enlivening oup, they de- 
parted with elevated apirlts. 

Brooke, Fool of Quality. L 91. (pavtee.) 

saturate (sal'u-rat). a. [< L. saturatus, pp.: see 
the verb.] 1. Saturated. 

The lark is gay 

lliat dries its feathers, mUuratt* with dew. 

Cowper, Task, L 494. 

Though soak'd and eaturaie, out and out. 

Teunyaon, Will Waterproof. 

2. In entom., deep; very intense: applied to 
colors: as, saturate green, umber, black, etc. 
aaturater (sat'u-ra-t^r), «. One who or that 
which saturates, ftpecittoally— (o) A device for sup- 
plying to a room or inclosed space air saturated with 
water-vapor. 

A eaiuraier ... for supplying saturated air at the tem- 
perature of the room. 

Tram. qfCamhridiie Phil Soe., XIV. 87. 
(6) In air-compressors, an apparatus that injects water into 
the oompresBOr-cylinder to absoib the heat-equivalent of 
the work of compression ; so called because the air leaves 
the compressor saturated with aqueous vaiior. (e) In tbe 
priKlucUon of the etliet -oxygen liino-light, an apparatus 
for saturating oxygen with utlior vapor. Also eaturator. 
saturation (sat-u-ra'sh^m), n. [< F. saturation 
as Bp. saturacion = saturacdo = It. safura- 
zione, < LL. saiuratw{n-), a tilling, saturating, 
< Ii. saturare, fill, saturate: see saturate.] The 
act of saturating or supplying to fulliiesH, or 
the state of being satimated; complete pene- 
tration or improglialioii. Specifically-, (a) In chem , 
the combination or impregnation of one substance with 
another in sucli proportions that they neuti*allzo each 
other, or till the receiving substance can contain no more 
The satunitiou of an alkali by an acid is t'ffwted by chem- 
ical oumlilnation ; the saturation of water by salt is by tlio 
process of solution A fluid which holds in solut ion us much 
of any substance as it can dissolve is said to be saturated 
with it; hut saturation witli otic substance does not de- 
prive the fluid of its power of acting ou and dissolving 
some other substances, and in many caaos It increases 
this power. For example, water saturated with salt will 
still dissolve sugar. <b> In phyetce. (1) With respect to 
the presence of a vapor, a simee is said to be in a state of 
saturation when it contains all that it can hold at that 
temperature : tbe vapor is also said to be in a state of satu- 
ration or at the dew-point (see mjatr); it has then a maxi- 
mum elastic pressure for the given temperature, and is iu 
a state w*here any increase of pressure oi low<;ring of tem- 
perature will cause it to btt more or less condensed to a 
liquid state. (2) With respwt to the presence of mag- 
netism, a bar is said to be magtudisud to saturation when 
a maximain of pennanent magnetic force has been im- 
parted to it, Uiis maximum depending principally upon 

. . . - . . . . 'u.— BatoixatUm- 


^a^pParav. or some Oriopta] nasalized form of 
liOr. adp^Tov, the Jewish Sabbath, the seventh 
day of tne week, Batnrday: see Sabbath. An- 
other G. name for Saturday is Sonnabend, ‘ Bun- 
even,’ * Sunday eve.’] The seventh or last day 
of the week; the day of the Jewish Sabbath. 
See Sabbath. Abbreviated S., Sat. 

Than made he hir siistor come on a mterday, at even, to 
do hir more turment and angci, to loke yef he might getc 
hIr in that manere. Mrrhn (E. E. T. 8.),1. 9. 

iSia^dap, at aftyr noon, we visited places a bowy t Jhern- 
salciu ; it was Heynt Jatnys Day. 

TorkinffUm, Diarie of Bug. Travell, p. 62. 
Burial Saturday, a common moUioval name for Easter 
eva-HggSatuiraay. flee/'////:,- Holy Saturday, the 
Saturd^ of Holy Week ; the day before Easter. - Hoa- 
Idtal Saturday. 8ee Aorotfai.-. Saturday Idrtlet, a 
garment kept for wear ou holidays, or perhaps, in some 
cases, a clean kirtle first worn on Saturday, 
satureget, «. [ME., < of. ^snturege, saiurige. 
< L. satureia, savory: see savory*<^.} The herb 
savory. 

Forto make a wyne to drynke swete 
<Jf eaittreyf or fenel putto in nieete. 

PuUadim, Husbondrio (E. E. T. 8.X p. 199. 

Satureia (sat-u-re'i-a), n. [NL., < L. saturtiu, 
savory: see saturege, savory'^.} A genus of 
gamopctalous plants, of the order Labiatse, type 
of the tribe Satureinem, and belonging to the 
subtribe Menthaidese. it is characterised by four dis- 
tant and ascending stamens, an open liell-shaped calyx 
with five equal teeth and ten equidistant nerves, and a 
coroUa-tube which equals the calyx and bears a spread- 
ing and three-cleft lower Up and an erect flat and en- 
tire upper Up. There are about 16 species, natives of tbe 
Mediterranean region, excepting one, 8. r^pda, which oc- 
curs in Florida. They are strongly aromatic herbs or an* 
dershrubs, with small entire leaves, often cJusterud in the 
axils, and flower-clusters or vertlciUnsters either loosely 
few flowered or densely many-flowered and globose or 
aggregated into a head, in the American species into a 
dense spike. Bee aavory, tbe popular name of the genua 
Satureiuen (wat 'u-re-in'o-o), n. pi. [NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < Satureia *+ -#««!.] A tribe of 
gamopetalouB plants of the order Labiatee, ehar* 
acterizod by a four-j»arted ovary forming four 
smooth dry nutlets in fruit, and by flowers 
with the calyx-nerves thirteen or less, the co- 
rolla-lobes usually fiat, and tho stamens four, 
or sometimes two^ and either straight and di- 
verging or ascending, it ineindi's almut 42 genera, 
classed in 4 subtribes. They are shrulm or usually herbs, 
very strongly pervaded by tbe odor of mint, the flowers 
often but slightly labiate. For imp* ii’tant genera, see Sbfti- 
reia (the type), Mentha (type of the faniil>), CoUineofUa, 
VunUa, loffopuit, and Pycnanthrniwn, muminent in the 
eastern I'nlU^d States, and Thymm, Melisaa, Uedeoma, 
Hyeeopue, Calamintha. Origanum, and Perilla, important 
genera of the Old World. See cuts under Bedeoma and 
Origanum. 

satnrityt (sa-tu'ri-ti), n. [( OF. satnnte ss It. 
saturita, < L. saturiia{(^)s, fullness, satiety, < 
saiur, full: see saturaU.] Fulluess or excess 
of supply ; the state of being saturated ; reple- 
tion. Cotgrare. 

They . . . led a miserable life for 5. days togeather, 
with y« parched gtulne of maise only, and that not to 


of enisitld meadow, MfumCsd with the molsteire of the 
AUaatle, MaeUnUay. 

It is no ate remoduotoga book which is aotaralsfi with 
dlsasiAltcdjiiKlIiiqgot^ phHoeophfo thearles. 

rsihiUfMter Jlce., CXXV. m 
xaorsttioroaghly » mim is possessed by tho ides of 


uie material of which the bar is made. 

•QUlvaleiltb in them., a number expressing the quan- 
tity of a standi solution ivuuired to saturate or neu- 
trallae the standard quantity of a substance, as of a fatty 
acid.— Batoratton of colors, in optue, the degree ot aJ- 
inixture with white, the saturation diminishing as the 
amount of white is increased. In other words, the high- 
est degree of saturation belongs to a given color when in 
the state of greatest purity. 

BBtaratioa-preBaure (sfii-ij-ra'sbpn-presli^fir), 
n. The pressure (fixed for a given vapor at a 
^vou temperature) which is required to bring 
il to its maximum density. 

Tbe eaturation premire of any vapour at any tempera- 
ture is the same as the pressure at which the correspond- 
ing liquid boils at that temperature. 

A. DatUell, Frin. of PlgrBlcB, p. 347. 

Batorator, n. Same as saturater, 

Saturday (sat'6r-dA), n. [Early mod. E. also 
Saterday, Satterday ', Saiumday, etc. ; < ME. SaU 
erday, mtyrday^ Saterdai, Seterdai, Ssetterdsei, < 
AS. SsRterdseg,' Sseiem-dseg, orig. with gen. S«t- 
ereS’dmg, Stetres-dssg, Smternes-dssg, prop, two 
words, Sieternes dang (as OFries. Saterdei s MD. 
Saterdag, D. Zaiurdag.Zaterdag ss MI-iG. SaU 
erdaeh, Satcrsdach, LG. Saterdaeh), * Saturn’s 
day’ (of. OIr. dia^athuim, or sathaim, after L. 
Batumi dies, * Saturn’s day’): Smtem (gen. Ssst- 


dttt; Satumus,BhtMm (see dseg, 

d.yfwe<*«»). T^ofe.nameUdifferent: 0H6. 
taasoua aotlOM. MHG. gamnsfac, G. 8amAf- 


St. Q. MkmH, Katme and Thought^ p. IflO, 
9« Xn. ^m., to impregnate or unite with tiu no 
more ean be reoelved: thiiSf an aeid saturates 
em fdkaUi and an alkali eaturatea an aoidt when 
the potot of nentraliiation has been reached, 


SaiWHis^tag, MHG. Sam-tac, aasspstae, G. aamsi- 
tag. in which the first element is Tent, ^aarhhat 
SB OBul^ aeyhboia, Bulg. abJbota ss Slovenian so- 
beta ssl^rv. suoota ax Bohem. Pol. sobota as 
Bnes. subbota a Llth. dahafa, sabata as Hung. 
ssombat m Eumelion sdmbdtd, sabbath, < Or. 


eaturttie." Peter Martyr, quoted in Bradford’s FlymouUi 
[FlautaUuii, p. 186. 

In our plenty, mturity, satiety of these earthly bless- 

a we acknowledge not mannm expatisani, his whole 
of bounty opened (o us ; though then wc confessed 
digituni extensuni, his finger striking us, and bewailed 
the smart. Jfiev. T. Adame, Works, I. 420. 

Batura (8at'('m), «. [< ME. Satenu < AS. Sset- 
ern (in Sseternesdaeg, Ssatorudspg, Smterdseg, Sat- 
urday) ; ME. also as L., Saturmut = D. Sf/turnus 
= G. Saturn = Dan. Saturn, Saturnus = P. Sat- 
urue ss Sp. Pg. It. Satumo: < L. Saturnus, Sat- 
urn; prob. < severe, pp. satvs. sow: see satwu, 
season.} 1. An ancient Italic deity, popularly 
believed to have appeared in Italy in the reign 
of JauiiH, and to have instructed the people in 
agriculture, gardening, etc., thus elevating? 
them from barbarism to social order and civili- 
zation . H is reign was snug by the poets as ** the golden 
age." He became early identified with the Kronosof the 
Greeks. Ops, the personlflcstioii of wealth and plenty, 
was his wife, and both were the especial protectors of 
agriculture and of all vegetation. Uis festivals, the Sat- 
urnalia, corresponded to tbe Greek Kronia. 

2. The most remote of the anciently known 
planets, appearing at brightest like a first-mag- 
nitude star. It revolves In an orbit inclined 2F to 
the ecliptic, departing toward the north by that amount 

near 8plca, and 
toward the 
south in the 
ribbon of the 
Fishes. Its 
mean distance 
from the sun Is 
9.6 times that 
at the earth, 
or 888,000^000 
miles. Its side- 
real revdiition 

ThsFlaMt Saturn, with HrRiiqr. OCCUpiea 29 




Sfttiini 

jQlUn Vf^an and 167 daytt, ita synodical 878 days. The 
•ooentncity of the orbit is eonsidemblt^ the s^eatest 
equation of the center heituf iiwliig to the fact 

that the period of Saturn is very nearly 8^ times that 
of .lupiter, tliese piauetB exercise a curious mutual influ* 
ence, analogous to that of one pendulum upon another 
swinging fi om the same supuoi t. Since 1780, when in con* 
seimence of this inOueure Saturn had lagged 60 behind 
and .lupittt had advanced 80 bwond the positions they 
would have had If undUturhtKl, Saturn has been moving 
continually fastei, and the whole period of the inequality 
Is 089 years 1 his the largest perturtiation of tliose af- 
fecting the motions of the piiuolpal bodies of our system. 
Saturn Is the gieatest planet except Jupiter, Its diameter 
being about 0 times, its volume 697 times, and its mass 
96.0 times that of the earth. Its mean density is 0 7, 
water being unity. Gravity at the surface has If the Inten- 
sity of terrestrial gravity. It is evident that we see only 
the atmosphere of Saturn. Us albedo is 0 6, about that of 
a cloud , but Us color is decidedly orange It shows some 
bands and spots upon its surface which are not constant 
The compression of the spheroid of Batum cxcecKls that of 
every oUier planet, amtmntlng to iSt of Us diamotor Its 
rotation, according to Professor Asaph Hall, is peidornied 
in lOh 14 4m Its equator is nearly parallel to that of the 
earth After the discovery by Galileo of the four satellites 
of Jupiter, Kepler conjectured that Mars should Imve two, 
and Saturn six or eight raoona In fact, Saturn has eight 
moons, as follows (the distances from the planet being 
given in thousands of miles) 


5362 

8»tlinial8t (sat'6r-niaa), n. jrf. K F* JSatur^ 
< li. Satumaliat pi.; sue 
Saturnalia. 

1 know it is now such a time as the SkUwmaiMtw all 
the woild, that every man stands under the eaves of his 
own hat, and sings whet pleases hhn 

H. Jonsen, Plessure Eeooneiled to Virtue. 

Sartnmia^ «. [NL. (Sohrank, 1802), 

< L. Satmttiu,s, pertaining to Saturn, < Satur^ 

nuSf Saturn ; see A genus of bomby- 

cid moths, typical of the family Saturn%idiBf of 
varying scope uooording to different authors, 
but ordiTianly including species with papillate 
oeelli on the wings and wi^ the branches of the 
male antonnap not very hairy and not of equal 
lengtli. In this sense it contains only about a doien 
spedes, nearW all Old World & pifH and & paeonM are 
two notable European species 

satuniia*^ (sa-t^r'ni*|), a. [< Saturn, 3.] Lead- 
poisoning; pluxnbism. 

Saturnian^ (sa-t6r'ni-an), a. [< F. Stttumienf 

< L. SatumiiM, of Sat^, < Satumu&, Saturn ; 
see Saturfi,'] 1. Pertaining to the god Sattim, 


pnlmieatarloii ef vlelfMidtte te leailbpe|ioni»g.«**aiM 
vtam o^ obeerv^Ja M- 

* ^atundna edUo, lead-^o.- 

as is<u| 

IS&Aliie red. mnSiSMUad (Wiuch soe^^uader^ 



l< Saturn, 3, 


j dost thou laugh, tearchusf 
To eee us two walk thus, like eaeumaef, 


satumiitt (eat'dr-niam), a. 

-MiM.} Lead-poisoning. 

Satliniiitf' (sat'^r-nist), n, [< Saturn 4- 
A person of a dull, grave, gloomy temperament. 
Itm. Wh 

Jbwfih, Tl 

Muffled up in a condensed cloud. 

Why art thou ead, Leontins 

Bmu. md FI, CD, Faithful Friends, v. 1. 

satHTllite (sat'^r-nlt), n, [< L. Satumus, Sat- 
urn, 4* -/feS.] A mineral substanoe containing 
lead. Kirwan, 

SatnnniB (s^-t^'nus), n, [L.: see Saturn,^ 
1. Saturn.— 2t. In om cAem., lead. 

Saturntu leed and Jupiter Is tin. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Canon s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 275. 


Name 1 

iMag 

Dwt 


Period 

Uiirov^rtr 

Due 


1 


d 

h lu s 



Mimas 

']2.S{ 

114 


22 86 17 1|W UerM'hel 

1789 

Enoeladus 

,12.8 

147 

1 

K 6J 6 8! W Heracliel 

1789 

Teihys 

114 

181 

1 21 18 26 4 

[J D Cassini 

1684 

Dfone 

116; 

282 

1 2 17 41 h 8j 

|J D Cassini 

16b4 

Rhea 

10.8 

825 

4 12 25 12 1 

!j. 1> Cassini 

1672 

Titan 

1 94 I 

768 

\lh 22 41 22 2 

1 Huygens 

1655 

Hyperion 

1X71 

9U» 

21 

6 89 25 5| 

G r. Bond 

1848 

lapetus ' 

11.8 

2198 

79 

7 64 25 0] 

J D (.assiiil 

1671 


Batnryt. n, A Middle English form of sa^^, 
fULtyx^ (sat'^r or sAH^r), n, [Early mod. E. also 
aatyre; < ME. *aatir, saUry, mtury, < OF. aaUre, 
hence, happy ; disBnguished for purity, integ- aatyre, F. satyre as adtwo sb satyro aa It. 

_.x 1 -t — ii rT_ 1 — — sattro St D. aaUr s Gf. Sw. Dau. aatw, < L. aaty- 

rua, < Or. odnyiof, a satyr (see def,).] 1. In eiaa* 
atcal myth,, a sylvan deity, representing the lux- 
uriant forces of Nature, and closely oonneoted 
with the worship of Bacchus. Batyrs are repre- 
sented with a Bomewnat bestial oast of countenance, often 


Saturn was regarded by astrologers aa a eold, dry, and 
melanoholy planet, and was callra the grtalber tr\fmiune 
The symlml of Hatum is h, r^resentliig probably a 
scythe. For its atUnidant ring, see below. 

Sf. Tn al<hemy and old chew,, lead. — 4. In her,, 
a tincture, the color black, when blazoning is 
done by means of the heavenly bodies, wee 
hUuson, n„ 2 — Balsam of Batum, line of Batum 
mount of Batum salt of Batum. Bee baham, hnea, 
etc.-- Batum red, red lead.— Saturn’s ring, an appa- 
rent ring around and near the planet Batum. It consists 
of three apparent rings lying in one plane The inner- 
most is dusky and pretty transiuurent. In contact with it 
is the brightest ting, called ring B, and between this and 
the outermost, called ring A, Is a gap Othei divisions 
have been observed at different times but they do not 
appear to be constant. 1 be following are the dimensions 
in statute miles 

Piametar of Saturn 7'^*,Roo 

Distance from surface of Batum to dusky ring 6,9(K) 
Breadth of dusky ring 11,800 

Br^th of ring B 17 900 

Width of division 1,800 

Breadth of ring A it, 700 

Total diameter of ring 17 J, 800 

The thickness of the ring is ccmsiderably leM than a bun 
dred miles. Its plane is inclined 7* to the planet's equa- 
tor and 88" 10 to the earth’s orbit When Batum appears 
in the hind Ic^s of Leo or the water of Aquarius, we 
aee the rings edgewise, and they pass out of sight, re- 
maining invisible as long as the sun shines upon ttie side 
away fiom us, for the nng only shows by the reflected 
light of the sun They are best seen when the planet is 
In Taurus and Hcorplo As soon as Batum was examineil 
with a telescope (l>y GallleoX it was seen to present an 
extraordinary appearance ; but this was first recognized 
and ptoved to be a ring by Huygens in 1660 In 1674 
J. D. <3assini saw the separation bikween rings A and B, 
which is hence called the ('assinian division (It has also 
been erroneously called Ball's division ) The dusky nng 
was discovered in 1850 at farobiidge. Massaohiisetts. by 
O P Bond The ring was first assumed to be solid. La 
place showed that, upon that assumption, it must be up 
held by the attractions of the saiellltea. 'B Peirce in 1861 
demonstrated the nng to be fluid - that is, to consist of 
vast numbers of particles or small liodies, free to move 
relatively to one another This had been suggested by 
Bobenral In the seventeenth century Bee cut on pre- 
ceding page — Batoni'g true, the ^olar name for an 
arborescent deposit of lead from a solution of lead acetate 
by electrochemical action. 

Batnnialia (sat-^r-na^li-h), n. pi. [s: F. Satur- 
nalca =s Sp. Saturnalia P^. Satumaea, < L. 
Saturnalia, nent, pL of Saturnalia, of or belong- 
ing to Saturn, Saturnian, < Saturnua, Batum: 
866 Satum,'\ 1, In Horn, anhq,, the foBtival of 
Saturn, celebrated in the middle of December 
as a harvest -home observance. It was a period 
of feasting and mirthful license and enjoyment 
for ail classes, extending even to the slaves. 
Hence— 2. Any wild or noisy revelry ; uncon- 
straiiieii, wild, and licentious reveJing.atByn. a 

JKceef, Dfbaueh, etc Bee eurotUMfi. 

Satornalian ( sat-^r-na^ li-an), a. [< Saturnalia 
+ 1. Pertaining to the festivals cele- 

brated in honor of Batum. — 2, Of the char- 
acter of the Saturnalia of ancient Rome; 
hence, characterized by unrestrained license 
and reveling; bcontious; loose; dissolute. 

In order to make this aatumaUan imnssmsnt general 
lu the family yon sent ft dofvn staira 

BttrlM, A lUglcide Peace. 


or to bis reign, alleged to be the golden age*’ 

3 , happy; disunguished for purity, inteig. 
rity, and simplicity. [In the second quotation 
there is also an allusion to Saturn as a name 
of lead.l 

This, this is he foretold by ancient rh>moB , 

Th' Augustas, born ti> bring Saturman times 

Pope, Dunciad, UL 820 
Then rose the peed of Chaos and of Night 
To blot out order, and extin^ish light. 

Of dull and venal a new world to mould, 

And bring iSatumuin days of lead and gold. 

Pope, Dunciad, Iv. 10. 

2. Of or pertaining to the planet Saturn.— Ba- 
tumlail meter or verse, a foim of verse used in early 
Roman xxKrtiy before the adoption of Greek meters A 
number of examples of this meter are extant in citations, 
iiisoriptfons, etc., but recent metricians arc by no means 
agreed as to its true nature Some explain it as quanti- 
tative, and describu the classic example 

Dfthdnt mfiilim MCtelli {or MCtellil || NievlA pCetiB 
as an iambic line consisting of two members (cola) 
separated Iw a cesura. Buch a verse was tennpared hy 
Macaulay (Introd. to **Lays of Ancient Rome ) to the 
nursery time 

The qa 6 en | wAs tn | hfir pAr [ lour | bating { brdad And | 
lirtnfiy 

Others (and this is now the prevalent ofduion) i-egard tlie 
Baturulaii verse us purely accentual 

DAbuiit mAlutn MetdlH lor Mdtelli] •! N J>vi 6 po^tm 
satTiniiail*^ (sa-tdr'm-an), a. and n. [< Satur^ 
ma 4- -r/w.] 1 , a. In entoni., pertaining or re- 
lated to the Satumndm. 

H. n. A Hatumiaii moth; u member of the 
Saturrmdap. 

8atlirni(^ntric (sfi-ter-ni-sen'tnk), a, f< L. 
Saturnua, Hatum, 4* centrum, center.] Refer- 
red to Hatum as an ori^n of coordinates. 
Satnmiglltt, «. [ME. Salermgt, < AS. Sielet- 
mhf, < Saptern, Saturn (see Saturday), 4- mht, 
night] Saturday night. 

In a Lammaaso 013 ! .SSEiter ni^ that was 

jRoft. QtoueeeUr Chronicle, p. 667. 

SatXLmiidffl (sat-<)r-ni'l-de), n.pl. [N L., < Sntur- 
nui 4* A family of large bombycid moths 

erected by Boisduval on the genus Saturnta, and 
including many of the largest known lepidop- 
ters. The siibfamilv Attamnae contains all the 
largo native North American silkwonn-moths. 
Satumine (sat'6r-nin or-iiin), a, [< OF. aatur- 
ntn = 8p. Pg. It. aatumtna, Batumine, < ML. 
Saturmnua, pertaining to the planet Hatum or 
to lead, hence heavy, lumpish, melancholy, as 
those bom under the planet Saturn were feigned 
tobo ; < L. Saturnua, the god and planet Saturn ; 
»ee Saturn, Cf, Jorial, mercunal^ 1. Pertain- 
ing to the god Saturn or the planet Saturn ; un- 
der the inmienoe of the planet Batum. Hence 
— 2. [/. c.] Morose; dull; heavy; grave; not 
readily susceptible to excitement or cheerful- 
ness; phlegmatic. 

My conversation is slow and dull, my humour saiumfne 
and reserved , in short, 1 am none of those who endeavour 
to break jests in company, or make repartees. 

Dryden, Def. of Essay on Drsm Poesy. 

A tall, dark, eatumim youth, sparing of speech. 

lamb, Christ's Hospital. 

If you talk in thic manner, my honest friend, you will 
excite a spirit of ridicule in tlie gravest and most satur- 
ti^ne men, who never bad let a laugh out of their breasts 
before. Landor, Lucian and Ttmotheua. 

8. [7. c.] Arousing no interest; stupid; dull; 
uninteresting. 

The noble Karl, not disposed to trouble bis jovial mind 
with such eabumine paltry, still oontinned like his mag- 
nificent self. &, Hatvsy, Four Letters. 

4. [1. 6.] In old ehem,, pertaining to lead: as, 
aaturmne 6ompoand8.-~BateniliteaiiteiiiwdB, ha* 



Satyr —Tbr Barlieriul Faun. At Munich 

with small horns npon the forehead, and a tail like that 
of a horse or a goat, and they frequent^ hold a thyrsus 
or wine-cup lAte Roman writers confused the satyrs 
with their own fauna and gave them the lower half of the 
body of a goat Batyrs were common attendants on Bac- 
chus, and were dlstlnguisheil for lasciviousness and riot 
In the authorized version of the Old Testament (Isa. xilL 
81 , xxxtv. 14) the name Is given to a demon believed to 


passages, mesne 'Miaggy' as an adjective, and *he-goat‘ 
as a noun. From the idolatrous worMblp of goata the 
name came to he applied to demons. In Lev. xvil. 7 and 
£ Chron. xL 16 it Is translated ’ devil.' 

Saiury and fawny more and lesae. 

Ohaueer, Troflaa Iv 1544. 

In deede they were bat disguised persons vnder the 
ohm of Sabyrw, as who would say, these terrene and bate 
goda being oonuersant with mans affaires, and spiers out 
of all their secret faults 

Fuaetdutm, Arte of Eng Poesle, p. 85. 

I was born with budding Antlers like a young Satyr, 
Conpreve, Way of the World, Itt. 18. 
Heuee —2. A very leeherous or laseivious per- 
son ; one affected vrith satyriasis.— 8. In eoSl , : 
(a) The orang-utan, Stmia aat^ua: see Satyrua, 
(h) A pheasant of the genus eVtornis; amgo- 
pan. (o) An argus-butterfly: same as rnaadow- 
oroutn; any member of the Satyrinm,^^, In 
her,, some as manthore, 

Bltlrnr^t, n. An obsolete erroneous spelling of 
aatfre, 

Ba^al (sat'^r-ftl or sft'ter-^), n. [< sa/pfi 4- 
-GLl In her., a monster whioh has a human head 
and the body and limbs of different animals, as 
the body and lem of a lion together with loni^ 
horns, or some similar grotesque eombinatiou, 

BatfTB^t, n. An obsolete form of satyrl. 

n. An obsolete erroneems upeHiag of 



tetgrvi 


«. [NL„ < Or. crorv- 
p((njii\ aatyriaslft, pnai^intn, < mrvptuvy equiv. to 
oarvpl^etVf aot llko a satyr, be lewd, < (f&rvpog^ a 
satyr: see mtyr^»} X. A diseased and unro- 
strainable Tenereal appetite in men, eorre* 
spondiutf to nymphomania in women.— *2t. In 
pafhoLf lepra. 

tatyrio (sft-tir'ik), flf. [es F. mtyrique ss Bp. 
mtineo » Pg. It. natirieo^ < h» satyrtcm^ < Clr. 
mrvpiKoiy of or pertaining to n satyr, < aarvfKKs 
a satyr; see mturX.^ Of or pertaining to sat- 
yrs; as. a ftatyrle drama. The iatyric drama wa* 
a particular kind of play amunff the ancient Orceka hav. 
ipB eomewbEt of a burieeque character, the choms repro. 
eeitting eatyre. 

aatyrical isfi-tir'i-k^l), «. [< rntyrie + -«7.] 
Bame as ttafyric. Grate, 

Satyrinn (sat-i-ri'ng), M. pi, [NL., < Salyri -f 
-iwar.J The satyrs or argns-buttei*flie8 as a sub- 
family of yyniphaMa, having only four legs 
fitted for walkiiig. 

satyrine (sat'i-rin), a. In mtom,t pertaining to 
the Satyrtnar, 

satyrion (sa-tir'i-on), «, [Formerly also satyr^ 
im ; < F. rntyriotiy < L, satyriatiy also natynoHy 

< (Xr. eari ptov, a plant supposed to excite lust; 

< aan'pof, a satyr: see wifyr'.J One of several 
spo<*ies of Orrhitt, 

That there nothing Is to boot 
Betiirecii a Bean and a Skttyrion ror)t. 

Ueywood, Difdoguee (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI 287). 
The saeet mUyriafi, with the white flower. 

Bacon, Oardens (ed. 1887). 

Ba^^um(HH-tir'i-um), ii. [NL. (Swarts, 1791 ), 

< Gr. craTiiptov, satyrion; see natyrnm.^ A ge- 
nus of smull-tiowered terrestriaf orchidaceous 
plants, natives of Bouth Africa, northern In- 
dia, nnd the Mnscarene Islands. 

Bats^omania (sat^i-ro-ma'ni-lL), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ffdrvpoj, a ‘<atyr, + ^‘avm, madness. ) Ham e as 
satjfriasM, 

Batjnromaniac (sat^i-ro-ina'ni-ak), a, and h. 
[< saty roman ta + -rtc.'j I, a. AJffected with 
sat^omauia. 

Il, n, A jiersou affected with sat^omania. 
Batyr-png ( sat '^r-jnig), n, A Britisn goometrid 
moth, EupGhvvta satyrata. 

Satyms mt'i-rus), «. [NL., < L. Batyrufty < 

Gr. cran'pof, a satyr; see^rafyrl.] If. [/.f.] An 
old name of the oraiigs. — 2. The genus of 
oran^: synonymous with Siniw, Two sup- 
posed speeies have been called JS. oranff and 
mono, — 3. In entom.y the typical genus of 
Satyr mar, having such species as S, gala tray the 
marble butleriiy. Also called Bivparchia. 
Baualpite (so-arpit), w. [< *Sau Aipe (see dcf.) 
-f Bame as zoiaite: so called because 

found in the Han Alpe in rarinthia, Austria- 
Hungary. 

sailba-aat (s4'b||-&iit ), a. [ < H. Amer. Ind. aavba 
+ E. an .} A leaf-carrying ant, (Ecodoma cepha- 
lolt\*fy occurring in Bouth AmeHca, and remark- 
able from tlie fact that the colonies include five 
classes of Individuals — males, queens, small or- 
dinary workers, large workers with very large 
hairy heads, and large workers with large pol- 
ished heads. These ants are in|urious to plantations, 
from the extent to which they strip plants of their leaves 
to carry to their nests. They mi^ often be seen in long 
flies carrying pieces of leaves. They burrow very exten- 
sively unaergnmnd, some at their galleries being hundreds 
of yards long. 7'he winged females are often eaten by the 
natives. 

•aiice (s&s), H. [Also dial, aaas; early mod. E. 
also aawm; < DiE. sauce, muse, aawee, aawse. 
Halite «s D« »au» (> E. souse) ns G. Ban. sauce ss 
8w. sauee, sAsy< OF. sauce, snusej^sausse, salcc, 
saulm, mulee, F. sauee ns Pr. Bp. Pg. It. salsa, < 
ML. saUn, f. (also, after Horn., salria), sauce, < 
L. salsa, thln^ salted, salt food (of. aqua salsa, 
salted water), newt. pi. of salsus, pp. of sahre, 
salt, < ml, salt: see salti^. Of. sausage, saucer, 
souse, from the same souroe . ] 1 . A condiment, 
as salt or mustard ; now, usually, an aecomua- 
niment to food, usually liquid or soft, and highly 
seasoned or flavored, eaten as a relish, an ap- 
petiser, CMP a digestive: as, mint-sauce; white 
sauce/ lobster-sosec; sauce piquante. 

Thel et« St here ete se tbel mtgt Ihsnne, 

heats (bat, without) ssH other «suoe nr any temli drynk. 

roitomcif Palkmii (B. A T. B.X 1. 1S82. 

ilse to kpow youre saweti ter flesohe eonvenisiitly. 

Hit provokfthe s tyue spsttds If sawes yours niets be bia 
(ST B. T. H,), p 161 . 

The flisuee Is soitly, for It far sxosads ths ostss. 

. 0mm, Ksvsr Too tsts. 
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Avoid onrioaitios and provooatlons ; let your chlefest 
tauwt be a good stumaob, which temperance will help to 
get you. Penn, Advice to Children, ilL 

Heuce, specifically— 2. Garden vegetables or 
roots eaten with flesh-meat: also called yar- 
den^saucc, [Prov. Eng. and U. H,] 

Of corn in the blade you may makegood green «auc«*, of 
a light concoction and eaiy digestion. 

irrquhart, tr. of Babolals, ili. 2. 
8. Fruit stowed with sugar; a compote of fruit: 
as, apple-Mauco. — 4. Pertness; insolence; im- 
pudence, or pert or iiisolent language. [Now 
colloq.] 

Thon, full of and seal, up atopa Blnathan. 
Satyr against Uypocritfs (1088). (Sfavm, under dttdtiny- 

Ipond.) 

Nanny . . . aecretly chiiekled over her outburst of 
*' sauee aa the beat inumiiig'a work she had ever tlone. 

(Jettrge Kliot, Antoa Barton, vlL 
6. The soft grotm or yellowish substance of a 
lobster. fAce toniatU ^/. — 0. A mixture of fla- 
voring ingredients used in the preparation of 
tobacco 811(1 «nuff. [Kuk.] - OarTtof* sauM. 
poor man's sauce.— Marine sauce. See wmiwuj.— Poor 
man's sauce, hunger To serve one (with) same 
sauce, to requite one injury with another. [Colloq | 

If he had been strong enougli T time swear he would 
have ssrv'd him the mms Sauee 

Ward, London Spy (oil. 1703). (Nares.) 

Wliat is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, 

the same principle applies In Iwth c.ises, what Is applica- 
ble In one case should Ik^ applied to all Kimilar oases 
Sftiloe (sfls), V. t,; pret. and pp. aatwed, ppr. sau- 
cing, [Early mod. E. also ««irce; < ME. saween, 
aauaeri, < OF. saucier, aauccr, F. saucer, sauce; 
from the noun.] 1. To add a sauce or relish 
to; season; flavor. 

He cut our roots In characters, 

And sauced our broths, as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter. Shak , I'yniix line, iv. 2. 60. 
Eight eostly Cates, made liotli for sliew and taste, 

But saue'd with wine. 

Heffwood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 290. 

2. To gratify; tickle (the palate). [Rare.] 

Saure his palate 
With tliy most operant poison. 

.S'AoA- , T. of A., iv. 8. 24. 

8. To intermix or accompany witli anything 
that gives piquancy or relish ; hence, to’ make 
pungent, tart , or sharfi. 

Sorrow sauced with lepentance. 

• Sjtewter, Shop Cal., March. 

His store of pleasures must Im. mtused with pain. 

Martoioe, Faustus, v. 4. 

4. To be Biiuey orpertto; treat saucily, or with 
imiiertinenco ; scold. 

As fast as she answers thee with frowning looks, I’ll 
sauee her with bitter words 

Shak., As yon Uke it, iii. v. 60. 

5t. To out Up; carve; prepare for the table. 
Sasice that capon, sauee that playco 

Baltees Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 266. 
The bodle (of the slave sacriflcedl they sauced and 
dressed for a luniqiiet alsmt breake of day, after they had 
bid the Idoll good morrow w itb a small dance. 

Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 810. 

0. To make i-o pay or suffer. 

Ill make them pay; 111 mt/ce them* they have had 
my house a week at command , 1 have turned away my 
other guests ; . . . Ill sauce them 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 3. 11. 

sauce-alone (sas'a-luu^), «. [< ME. Bawccdync, 
supposotl to be a corruption of aauce-alane : see 
sauic and alone.'] An Old World cruciferous 
plant, Staymbrmm Alhana (Jlharia officinalis), 
emitting a strong smell of garlic: sometimes 
used as a salad. Also ealletl garlic-mtistnrd, 
hedge-qarhe, and jnck-by-thc-hcdge. 
sauce-boat (sus'lioi), n. A dish or vessel with 
a lip or spout, used for holding sauee. 
saucebox (sAs'boks), a. [< sauce •+ 6(m: 2.] A 
saucy, impudent pi*r»on. [CoUoq.] 


Harr)’ come up, sir saueeboicf I think youll take his 
irt, will you not’ 

Iteau and FI, Knight of Burning Pestle, iii. r>. 


part, 


The foolish old poet Mtysthat the aouls of some women 
are made of sea-water ; thi* 


is has encouraged my saucebox 
Addison, Spectator. 

soft black 
or crayon 


to be witty upon me. 

sauce-crayon (sfi-s'kra^qn). a. Avery 
pastel used for backgrounds in pastel 
drawings. 

sauce-dish (sfls'dish), n. A diisb for sauee. 
saucepan (ftds'pan), n, 1. Originally, a pan for 
cooking sauces.— -2. A small metallic vessel 
for cooking, having a cover, imd a long handle 
projecting nearly norizontally from the side, 
sancepan-flsh (sAs'pan-flshh a. The king- 
crab, JLiniulus polyphcmne: so called from its 
shape. Bee casserolcjlsh, 
saucer (sA's^r), «. [:^ly mod. K. also sawcer, 
sauaer; < ME. sawcer, sawcere, saucer, sawscr. 


saucy 

sawsour, < OF. saimtere, F. saucidre, a sauce- 
dish, = Bp. snUera ses I^g. aalsmra ss It . salatcra, 
a vessel for holding Hauce, < ML. *safsaria, f., 
salsariuin, uout., u Halt-eellur or a sauce-dish^ < 
salsa, satcia, sauei^, L. salsa, salted things: see 
MiMcr.] 1. A slnall di^h or pan in which sauce 
is set on the table; a sauce-dish. 

of dowcetes, pare awey the slilcti to tbo bolomm, A that ye 
letu, 

In a sawcere afore youic soufrayts* iicmely yc hit »ctt. 

Babets lUtuh. (E. L T. .S,), p U«, 

Take violets, and infuse a goiMl pugil of them in a quait 
of vinegar, . . , refresh the infusion with like quantity of 
new violets, seven tiincH; and It will make a vinegm tio 
fresh of the flower as if a twelvemonth after it holooiight 
you ill a saucer you shall smell it befoie it come at you 

Bactni, ^at. Hist ,117. 

2. A htnall. round, shallow vessel, a little deep- 
er than a plate, upon hich a cup, as a lea- or 
coffee-<‘Up, is placed, and whudi is designed to 
retain any liquid winch maybe spilled from th<^ 
cup. — 3. Bomethi ng resembling a saucer. (a> 
A iund of flat caisson used in raising sunken veasels (6> 
A socket of iron which receives the spindle or foot upon 
which a capstan rests and turns round.— Band sattoer. 
Bee sand-muoer. 

saucer-eye (sa's^r-i), n, A large, prominent 
eye. 

But where was your conscience all this while, woman ? 
did not that store you in the face with huge saueer-eyes * 
Vanbrugh, Eelapse. v. 8 

saucer-eyed (sA's^r-Id), a. Having very large, 
round, prominent eyes. 

sauceryf (sA's^^r-i), w. [Early mod. E. also sate- 
eery, saulcery; < OF. *^sauceriey < ML. salsarta, 
a department of a royal kitchen having charge 
of sauces and spices, also prob. a sauce-dish, 
< salsa, salcia, sauce ; see muce.] A plaee for 
sauces or preserves. 

The skullary and sawcery 

JtuUand Papers, p. 40. (Fares.) 

sauce-tureen (sasHu-reu'^), u. A small tureen 
for holding sauce or gravy, 

saueb, saugh (such), a. » A Scotch form of sal- 
low'^. 

The glancin' waves o* Hyde 
Throcli sauchs and bangin' hasels glide. 

Pinkerton, Bothwell Baidu 
0 wae betide the fnish saugh wand ! 

And wae betide tlic bush of brier ! 

Annan IToter (Chiltis Ballads, IT. 1K9X 

saucily (sA^si-li), adc. In a saucy manner; 
pertly; impudently; with impertinent boldness. 

That freed servant, who had mucli power with (Taudios, 
very sauedy had almost all the words. 

Bacftn, Apophthegms. 

sauciueSB (sA'si-nes), n. The character or fact 
of being saucy; hence, also, saucy lan^age 
or conduct; impertinent presumption; impu- 
dence ; contempt of superiors. 

I’ou oall honourable boldness impudent sauciness. 

Shak , 2 Hen. IV., it. 1. 186. 

Jealousy in a gallant is humble true love, . . . hut in a 
husband ’tis arrant sauciness, cowardice, and fll-brcediug. 

WycheHey, Gentleman Danciiig-Maater, v. 1, 
»8ytL Jmjiertincnoe, Effrontery, etc. (see impudenoe), 
malapertness. 

SaUClSSe (so-ses'), n. [F., a sausage: see san^ 
sage.] In fort, and artillery: (a) A long pipe 
or bag, made of cloth well pitched, or of lea- 
ther, filled with powder, and extending from 
tbo chandler of a mine to the entranee of the 
gallery. To preserve the powder from daiiipnesii, It is 
generally placed in a wooden pipe. It series to oommu- 
nicato Are to mines, caissons, Ixmib-cUosts, etc. (b) A 
long bundle of fagots or fascines for raising bat- 
teries and other purposes. 

saucisson (so-se-kdir ), ». [F., < saucisse, a sau- 
sage: see sauciasc.] Haine as aaucisst. 

saucy (sA'si), a. [Also dial, sassy: early mod. 
E. sancic, aaircy, sawcn ; < sauce 4- -t/l.] 1 . Pull 
of sauce or impertiiu'iice ; flippantly bold or 
impudent in speech or conduct; impertinent; 
charaeterized by oflensive lightness or disre- 
spect in addressing, treating, or speaking of 
superiors or elders ; impudent ; pert. 

When wo see a fellow sturdy, lofty, and pmnd, men say 
this is a saucy fellow. Latxmer, Miac. Sol. 

Am 1 not the protector, saucy priest’ 

,gAa4-.,lHen VL.iil. 1. 46. 

My fatlier would profei the boys he kept 
To greater men than lie , hut did it not 
Till they were guran Uhi saucy for himsolf. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, ii. 1. 

The iiost way Is to grow rude and saticy of a sadden. 

Sw(ft, Advice to Bervants (General Dirootiona). 

2, (Characterized by or expressive of pertness 
or impudence, 

study is like the hoaveu’a glorloua sun. 

That will not be doep-aearch’d with sauoy looks. 

Shak., L. L. L, i 1. 8& 



mwey Look of an awnred Mao, eonadont of Suooom. 

m, Way of tho Woild, Iv 6. 


■MMr 

A mmi$ word MMlf IMm. 
ffm ftfjdnm <^d • miiada. nxL ny. 
Thare U not so impudent a Tldog in Nature as tbe 

^ ^red Man* ^ 

(hmyrm, 

3t. Presuming; overbenring.* 

And if nothinu oan detecte these tmme donltes from 
tbit thdr disardly inbumanltie. 

LamaUw on Pointing hg Lupdoek (I6es>. (Norw ) 
But now I am oabin'd. crihbd, conAn’d, bound in 
To soMflir doubts and rears. Shok.t Haebeth, iU. 4. 26. 

4t. Wanton; prurient; impure. 

Saueg truattng of the cosen'd thonahto 
Deflles tile pitefiy night. 8o lust doth play 

Shok , AU*s Well, ir. 4 28. 
wftyn. 1 and A. See iinpudsiiee. 
san^ (s&'si), ode. [< muoifj a.] Saueily. 
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Mnim (rtlt), *, *. TAlao ww**/ < ltS. i jil»ii|iii . tMaM 
OF. Muttr, mniH 0 r, < L. aotter*. teiqb <Mm. u iTa stMS) # IMmv^r »aai03« w 
niUrt, l«ap: flee taifi, taUmti, end *>• A MenraJp, eamhufll gwi. 


But up then spak the auld gudnian, 

Ana TOW but he spak wondrous muoie 


Ghugno ^gg (GhUd's BaUads, IT. 76) 
ia^*bark (sA'si.bttrk), «. Same as soisg- 

MlftBr-lCXailt (sourlsrout), it. [Also partly 
&giished soai'-krottf, sottr-orouf (ss F. chon- 
oroute ) ; < G. aauer-krautf < saucTf = E. mur^ + 
iferaafi plant, Tegetable, cabbage.] A favorite 
German dish, consisting of cabbage cut fine, 
pressed into a cask, with alteniate layers of salt, 
and suffered to ferment till it becomes sour 
iffMfK iMIlllyte Middle English forms of sa/Cf 

An obsolete form of sage\ aage'^, 

(sA'g^r), M. A percoid fish, Stisostedum 

oanadmoet the smaller American pike-perch, 
also called sand-jnkc, ground-pike^ rattleenake- 
ptke, Jctckf and horn-Jieh, See out under Stizo- 
gtddton, 

(s&dh), n. See eaueh, 

MlOgh^ (suf), II. Same as sough. 

SWOfll^. An obsolete preterit of sce^. 
MQffhtt, n. [ME. saughte^ seihte, sahtc, ssphte, 

< AS. seaht, sehU s»ht (as IceL sdtt)^ rec- 
onciliation, settlement, orig. the adjustment of 
a suit, < sacan^ ffght, contend, sue at law : see 
sake^. Of. sought, a. and e.] Reconciliation ; 
peace. 

We b6*8eke gow, nyr, ns aoveraynge and lorde, 

Thai 3 e aafe ua to daye, for sake of 3 ouro Oriste ' 

Sende ua some aoeoura, and nttighU with the pople 

JTofte Artkun (fi. £ T 8.), 1 306.1 

Sailglltt, a. [ME. sought, sau^t, sauht, saght, 
adgf, smht, < AS soht, seht, smht (as loel. sdttr), 
reconeiled, at peace : see sought, n., and cl 
sought, v.l Reconciled; agreed; atone, 
laiintii, (?. t. [ME. soughten, sausten, sauhten, 

< AS. ^sahhan, sehtian (sr Icel. ssetta), recon- 
cile, make peace, < setht, seht saht, reconciled, 
soht, seaht, seht, smht, reconciliation, peace : see 
sought, ft. Of. soughten, and saughtfe, now set- 
Me*.] To reconcile. 

And men vnMUgte loke thou aaiay 
To musUn hem thenne at on assent. 

Hgmm to Kiipin, etc. (£. £ T. B.X p 108 

MUikllteilt, ft t [ME. saugienen, saugtnen, sauht- 
rnn, < AS. ^sahtnan, become reconciled, < saht, 
sokt, smht, reconciled : see sought, a. Cf . saugh- 
rte.] To become reconciled. 

**Ceaaetii*** aeith the kynge, aolfre sow [to dispute] no 
iengm 

s« Shal sonxtne tor sothe and seme me bothe. 

^<Kisse hlr * quod the kynge. Pitn Plowmnn (B), iv. 2. 

SBUdltlAta ft. A Middle English form of settle^. 
Whm^ (b41), ft. An obsolete or Scotch form of 

ft* See sal^, 

fBllleH <kn obsolete form of souU, 
sanies, sauleet, ft. See sooi, souP. 
iail2ie,sailllie (s4^1i),M. rOrigin obsenre.] A 
hired mourner. [Seoteh. j 
There were twa arUd-lookiag ehsps left the mdd kirk, 
and the priest ... sent twa o* the tiding smUes after 
them. SboU, The Antiquary, azr. 

sanltit (s4lt), ft. [Also salt, saut; < ME. saut, 
saute, souft, < OF. saut, sault, F. saut so Pr. saut 
sa Gat. salt as Sp. Pg. It. salto, a leap, jump, fall 

< L. salius, a leap, < solire, leap: see sai^, and 
cf. assault, it., of which sauUk is in part an 
aphetlo form.] 1. A leap. 

He rode . . a light fleet horse, unto whom he gave a 

hundiod carieres, made him go the high aouNs. boundtng 
in the air, land] . . tom short In a ting both to the right 

and left band (Trquhort, tr. ot BUbOilM, L SA 

2. An assault. 

Tho cam Anthony and also Eaiucdd, 

Which to paynymee made tauu» plente, 

And of Ausoya the noble Kyng bold. 

Bom. Pastsnag (SL B. T 8.)^t 2146. 
BIsutht with has alyi^ an hard «a«f he made. 

PimPtcumnn(C)k mxUL S17. 


ofwhichdaftffUsmmurtanapkfltief(m Of. 
sault\ ft.] To assault. 

sauit^ ( 60 , commonly sb), n. [< Canadian F. 
sault, saut, a leap, fall : see satiifiO A taj^d in 
some rivers: as, the Gault Ste. Marie. [Korth 
America.] 

sault^f. ft. and ft. A bad spelling of solfl. 
aanltoUef (fl&l't».bn, a. [Aito floWaW#; by 
apheresis for assaultahle,] Same as assaultable. 

The breach ia safely sstUMs where no defence is mada 
WittongtAy, To Walaingham, tn Motley's Htat, Nether- 

[landa, II 4i6w 

sault-fat (sAlt'fat), ft. [So. form of satt-vot'] 

A piokUng-tub or ^wdenng«tub for meat. 

sam-tree, ». See sat^. 

gaum (soum), ft. TG., » E. seam, a load: see ^ ^ r/ 

seam^."\ An Austrian unit of weight, formerly 

used in England for quicksilver, young saya it wanders about 

was 815 pounds avoirdupois, and Nelkenbrecher saya the a loitering or leisurely way, 
styrlan aaum for .ateella m Vienna pounds, bti^ 809 Quit the life of an tnaignlfleaht muntmr about town, 

pounds avoirdupois. Mbably to Caralola the weight waa JisiriMsg, The Queclat, jf 418. 

mmteriac (sto'- or ». C< MB- 

sauntering; verbal n. of softutor, ft.] If. Ven- 


X saw the large (ptie and in widked Bsib wtch^^wt 

great and eaty ^ gig l^dsnda, 

One hurried thmurii the gate out of the gwrm, and the 
other, toriitog romid, walkM «lo^, with a aori of asim* 
far, toward Adam. 0 mrg* Mast, Adam Beda^ xxvtt. 
Loltarliig and Umplng, 

With aduMar. uS» bounds— . . 

Seel the wild Uwnada 

Sf. A sauntering-plaee: a ioiteri^- or atroU* 
ing-plaee. 

The tavern ! parkl aiaentbly I maak* and plSy t 
Those dear deatioyers of the tedious day I 
ThatwheSlof fops, that astmtar of the town! 

young, Love of Fiiae^ I. 


^ater. The aaum waa alao a liquid meaanre I 
land, like the French aomma, ItaUan j 
tale, 22 pieces of cloth. 

saambiiet. aambuet, n. [ME., < OF. sambue, 
sauhue (ML. sambuca), a i^dle-cloth, a litter, 
< OHG. samhuoh, sanibuh, sambuch, san^h, 
sampoeh, a chariot, sedan-chair, litter.] A 
saddlo-oioth. 

saumbnxyt, ft. [ME., appar. an irreg. var. of 
yauifthae, a saddle-cloth: see sasmbiie.] A litter. 
And ahope that a sherwue aholde here Mede 
Boftiiche to muminuy fram ayae to syae 


turing; audacity (f). 

Thooaawes aohall reWe hym sore 
* For all his ammlarirny aona 

r0rlrFteyap,861. 

Nowe ail his gandla no thyng hym gaynea, 

Bis tnutOesing acball with bale be bought 


Fpri %yiV p 864. 

2. The act of strolling idly, dawdling, or loi- 
tering. 

Ki^r3w^(CXin.i7S. »imt«rIlljifly(fllln'-orflAn'tflr-ing.li),o<fe. In 
sanmplarlM, n. 8e« aamplary. * »anntermg manner; i^y; leienrely. 

saunoa-beUtt Baiinciiig-l^llf (shns'bel, san'- 8Biirat»Saiir»t(8& r|i,-r6), «.p/. [N^L.) Same 
sing-bel), ft. Same ue satnt^ bell, Sanctus bell. MSaurta, 

See belli . 


See bell 

Titan gilds the eastern hills 
And chirping blrdi^ the munc&Ml ot the day. 

King in our ears a warning to devotion 

Randolph, Amyntas, Ul. 1. 

aaimderB (sUn'd^rs), ti. Same as sandot^. 

Saunders blue. See blue. 


Sauranodon (sA-ran'o-don). ft. [NL. (Marsh, 
1879), < Gr. ttavpoi, a lizard, + owWovf, tooth- 
less: see Anodfm.'] 1. The typical genus of 
Sauranodonttdm, based upon remains of Juras- 
sic age from tho Rocky Mountains : so called 
because edentulous or toothless. — 2. [/• c.] A 
fossil of the above kind, 

Naiirufto- 


« 


of samti. 

saunt^.ft. 


A variant of satni^, cent, 4 (a game). 


[NL., < Notiraftodoft(f-) + -id**.] A family “of 
edentulous ichthyopterygian reptiles, typined 


At coses or at munt to tit or set their rest at prime y,-|, f Stnvrnnminn 

» aa«**v, In Cen. 111,1* 406. ny tne ,f8nuB 


ttarturviUo on 

saunter (skn't^r or sAn't^r), v. ». [Also dial. 
santer; < ME. sauntoreit, santren (see defs.): (a) 

pToh.<OF.^atmtur^,»eaa^turer,Tef\n.M- aebotibegemujyaekvniit. See cut tinder 
venture on^lf, nsk onewlf : «e, onegeU, con- B»tirto(8»%-»). n.pl. [NL., <Or. eoepof. 
lew^g with ri^ adventure (> ME. ^ ,ee SoaiSifl.] An order of Mpttfee, 

auHtrcH, nek) . see odvim^e and obfl. e. haying goalee and ueually legfl, named by Bran* 

Thw etymology, rognesf^ by Skeat and Mur- 1799, and corremonding closely to the 

ray, involves a diffle^ty in the othe^se unei- fj„„oan gentla larerta ; ^laardfl. ne inui. h» 
ampled transit into E. of the OP. reflexive «c m ,>.^1 oMd with varion, extmdon. .n<l re.trlatlon. ol It* 
a coalesced initial element, but it is the only 
one that has any plausibility. Various other 
etymologies, all absurd, have Men suggested or 
are current, namely: (b) < F. sainte terre, holy 
land, in supposed allufdon to *4dle people who 
roved about the country and asked charity un- 
der pretence of going a la sasnte terre,** to the 
holy land, (c) < F. sans terre, without land. 

applied to wanderers without a home^; (d) 

< F. sentier, a footpath (see sentinel, scftfryi); 

(c) < D. slenteren = LG. slenderen as 8w. slentra 
as Dan. slentre, saunter, loiter, Bw. sf lift to as Dan. 
slmte, idle, loiter; Icel, slentr, idle lounging, 


BAUral ^A'rel), n. [< OF. saurel, ^^the bastard 
raaokareP (Cotgrave), < gater, sorrel : see sord^.'] 
A scad, Tradhurus trachurus, or 7\ saurus; any 


origititi MUM, in which it Includiti tho crooodUet Mid 
tiligAtors SB well M the true liMfde or tocertlllAn*, tima 
correspondlim to the two modem orders hacorttUa and 
CrocoaUia. In Cavier’t deMiflcatlon Bauria were the 
Mcond order of reptUei, extended to itirlude not only the 
living Itouds mmI orocodilet, bat tieo the extinct repre- 
MntaUves then known of Mverti other modem orderi, as 
ptemdactyla IchthyoMiin. and plealoaatirv. On theMao- 
eonnta the term Saurtn n diacarded by many modem 
wilterv , by othera It la naed in a reatricted aetiM for the 
liaarda prmr without the crooodUet, being time an exact 
synonym m LoeertUia, This la a proper use of the name, 
near Its original aenae^ and the terai has priority over 
JUaoortma IhisP . r . . .t?. 


slen, sloth, etc. ; (/) < Icel. seint 
sss Bw. Dan. sent, ^owly, orig. nout. of Icel. dri- 


proper use 

term has i 

SsuHu to this aetiM are about 1,600 ape* 
ties, repreaenting from m to 26 families and natnaroua 
genera, Fonnerly alao 


nir ss Norw. sem ss Bw. Dan. sen ss AS. sMne, 
slow; (p) < OD . swancken sa G. sohmanken, etc., 
reel, waver, vacillate.] If. To venture (t). See 
sauntering, ].— 2t. To hesitate (t). 

Yut he knew nught neiray certafnlyfl 
But oantmd and doubted aenrtr 
Where on was or no of this atide linage. 

Rom.ofPartef¥ifyOL L 4fl6a 


Norw. teint nnilUl (sfl'n-jn), a. «nd •. he F. flOnHwi; 
~ ~ as SmiHa + -<m.3 I. o. Beurnglng or relating 
to the Sauria, in any sense; having lem ana 
scales, as a lizard; laeerriform; laeertilian.. 

n. ft. A member of the /Sauria, in any oeflse ; 
a scaly Foptiie with legs, us a laoertlHan orllz- 
atd, “ - 


fttte tiMfleation, in eonaeqiieiiee ot tbs popular appll^ 
tion of Cavter’s looteuseof the woiti, aamton tostuiiA 
aa a oonventont detigna^ oCieptOea which art nottim 


8. To wander idly or loiteringly ; move or walk Sffi?¥itSiaS!5S^ opMdtona or erocodUlaiia. Set sals 
in a leisurely, listjesfl, or nudeeidedway; loi- (Sd^tik'idt), •. [< NL. AmwMMM, 

t(^ lounge; s^U. <Ch'.«tipaf,aUsard,-f l^wt, atrs«k,ftMtsiqps 

tSek^iuAr*^ 

4t. To dawdle ; idle ; loiter over a tiling. SMUliailttM a. rSL. : s#»iM. 

^*!2L^?****"^*®®a*^S^.**^****^5^^ nchnite.j Agenits of samaMswmcdihaveMt 

iiitMtr-4iMnMaitu.Kuu.9ton. tion,atainUyflf<owti|tatf«|iUia^ 

u.aMn(V*w7Mk,sn4i4ivjr(iMk_ fmtiwgsanfla{M«^ai!S>.«b»b.<p«imslMi^ 


mdhpn, S, MtroM, Ohmif, ate. flsefftmMa t. 


rtktigtlillilcriAl 
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A gvoup ot rdptileii having mdim^ntiiry or no 
lega. It wu propo§ed In W» hr J- »• Ony for Mwrlftnt 
•ha ophl4lAti« having atrophied limito and attarrowuioutli, 



«U| WVIJMHCHi 

With fttlan 
awa with I 


»aertM of 


« a^ branohloategala namorotUi an* 

the antertor ouea ileveloped ai broad ang^ 

!Cli« apaoiM aro aaHnet. bat formed a ooninder> 

able oonttngeat of the Aahei of me He^ic fornMtlwa 
from the JUaaalo and ^Toiaiatc beda. The genoe having 
the wld^ roage iaMWoneiMfi Of both the uomIc and Jn- 

eirtBri^«(«*'ri:a6)>w.yt. |m.^<8am;iiit +-<^-] 
A fftow of maUoopterygian nshea, typinea by 
Jibe gOttUi Saurm: aamo as BifMdmtmm, 


aa Saurki, 



Same 


[NL.: Bee Sauria,] 

18ll 

[NL.,< Scmrus + 

pfi w , named from the genus 

8 auru 9 : M 8 mo 4 ontidm* OUnUtt&r. 

Bnnriioilia (Bd*rie'hi-g), ». ph [NL., < GIr. ooD- 
pof, a lizardf + the nlp-ioint: see 

unL ] A suborder or order of dinosaurian rep- 
tiHes with the inferior nelvio elements dirootod 
downward, including tne McguloeauHdsBt etc. 
ganriaoihiail (8h-ris']a*an)» a. and [< ^urts- 
ehuTT^y I. a. Relatiim to the H * ' 
n, a. A member of the Saumehia, 
aanrlaaa (shr'lea), a. [Oontr. of HinvorUaB: see 
savorless^ Savorless; insipid; tasteless; vapid; 
spiritless. fSeotch.] 

Banrobatrachia (sfi.*rp.ba-tra'ki 4 ), n. pi. 


of ^e palate which eon- 
stitntes a simplification 
and degnuiation of the 
SBgithognathous struc- 
ture, as a woodpecker: 
as, a sauroffuathouB bird 
or palate; a smrogna- 
Ihcnut type of structure. 
The oeee u fer from clear or 
Mtlafeotor)', though named, 
deroiibed, and Sgured by high 
authority (the lalc william 
Kitchen PmrkerX and may be 
only an Individual variation 
in aome woodpeckera In the 
flicker*! akull here figured from 
nature la found a condition of 
tlUnga that fairly onewera to 
Pnrker’a deaoiiption« aubaiat- 
in the 


tog mainly to tb« 
a pair of atanted vomers aepa^ 
rate from each other , but the 
like state of the porta does not 
appear in teverai other wood 
peokere' akoUa examtoed in 
the ] 


he presence of 



order of JHumauria, 

rona dlnoaoura with plantta. — _ . 

tote feet with anoaaiflad dlatoi row of carpal and toriol 
bones, fore and hind limbs of proportionate lengths and 
with BoUd bones, pubes united distoUy without post* 


It contains gigantic herbiyo* 
de unguioulate qutoor 
/of carpal r“ 


this order. 

saurppodoilfl (sfi-rop'9-dus), a. [< Hauropoda 4- 
-otts. J Of or pertaining to the tkwropoda, 

Sanropsida (sfi-rop' si-da), i\,pi, [NI^, < Gr. 
oavpof, a lizard, 4 h^iCy appearance, 4- 
In Huxley’s classification, a superclass of ver- 
tebrates; one of three prime divisions of Tcr- 
tehrata^ in which birds and reptiles are brigaded 
together and contrasted on the one hand with 
IchthgcpaidUy or amphibians and fishes, and on 


SkuU 


< Or. oanpof, <rov/w, a lizard. + fiarpaxoSt^ a sea- 


frog. ] A synonym of I ^rodela^ one of the ma- 
jor divisions of Amphibrn: opposed to Ophidth- 
oairaehm. 

aautobatrachiail (sfi^’r^ba-trtl'ki-^n), a. and n. 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Saurobatraohut or 
Codeia, 

n. «• A urodele batraohian, as a member of 
the Saurohatraohta. , 

toiirooepluiid«(8&'i^e-f»l'i-dfi),«.p?. [NL., 
< Saurooephalus *4 • 4 dff,'] An extinct family ot 
aotinoehirous fishes, typified by the genus ^Sasro- 
eephalwt. They were large compressad flitocs, and had 
lam teeth implant^ in distinct sockets in tlie jaws, and 
h^ the totermaxiltoiT and supmiulllary bones weU 
develop^. They flourished to the Cretaceous sens. Also 
coned SaurodonHdm. 

BanroeepliAliUi (sA-rd-sef'a-lus). «. p^- 

(Kner, 1860), < Gr. oavpoc, a lizard, 4* 


the prapanAiou of this pora- 
^ graph. 

to the ASaurisekia, gauroid (sfi’roid), u. and 
n, [< Gr. aavpoeid^Cf like 
a lizard, < travpoCf m„ 
aaifM^ f., a lizard, 4* cJdoj, 
form.] 1. a. Kesembling 
a saurian in general; 
having characters of or 
some affinity with rep- 
tiles; reptilian; sauropsidan, as a vertebrate; 
pertaining to the fkiurmdn^ as a fish. 


[NL., 


baurognathniiK 
WiMKipeckei {Colafttt 
tus^ T, v, the itoMerlor partH 
of thr abortive vomer : pomt 

0/ t>i>heiii>id , mxp, maxitlo 
IMilAbne , pr, pterymid , *Au, 
ukslficd mesetbmom . pi, pala 
tine , g, quadrate , ot, dum* 
temporal /w, ioraroeii mag 
nutn The pn»terior part of 
one pabitine ik cut away to 
show the h nt( anterior proje* * 
tiua of the pterygoid 


with 

dlon, 


Theoc^ltid condyle is single and me- 
from ossified exoodpltois and basiocolf^ ; 


unites with these after 



with couicsl pointed teeth alternaUug with small brusu* siosaur. ^ ^ , 

like ones, flat rhomboid scales, and a bony skeleton. It ganroniia (sfi-rdr'ni-h), %\* ph 
tootoded numerous extinct snecies which are now hnwn to ] A class Of extinct 


the head.] A genus o?fo88il fishes of Crota^ 
oeous age, variously placed, but by late writers 

made the f ‘ " 

having teel 
Banrooebiui 

poc, a lizard, . - , ^ , ^ ^ 

fish ; see OfeS.] A genus of fossil zeuglodons, 
or zeuglodont cetaceans, based on remains from 
the Tertiary of South America, of uncertain 
character. Also Sauroeetea, 

B»lirodil^rid»(sfi^r6-dip-ter'i-d6), n. jpJ. 

[NL., < Gr. aavpof, a lizard, + dimpKj wi^ 
two fins (i. e. dorsal fins), 4* A family 

fossil polypteroid fishes from the Devonian 
and Oarbomferous formations, it includes forms 

with ganoid and smooth like the surfsce of the ajww. % r^T 

ftovsia Hus, the paired flue obtusely lobats^ Sftliroidichllltes (sA^roi-dik-nl tdz), n. [NL. : 
teeth oonlooL and the ooud^n heteroro^. The s]^ aauroidiehnitrA A generic name of saun- 

wwXhare left uncertain eanroidiohnitee. 

Bamodon ( 8 fi^rfi-do«)> ^ oedfpoc, 

mts ^ jAmll fli^es, of Gretaceons age. referred 


prootlc , 

the orotic and opts^otio. or only 
they nave united with adjacent ^ 

consists of nn srticulor element and seve^ inemlwaae 
bonea. and the articular la connected with the skun py a 
quadrate bone. The aitkle.joint is medlptor^. Thc to* 
tesUneeudainaelOBCO. Theheartlatrlloculsrorquadii- 
loeular, and some of tlio blood-ooipusCles ore red, oval, and 
nucleated. The aortic arches sre uinally two or more, 
but may be reduced to one, dextrol. ltospiratl<m isjrover 
effect^ by gills. The diaphragm Js Incomplete If any. 
Wolffian Mies are replaced by permanent ndneya. 
There is no corpus callosum, nor are there any mammary 

S lands. The embryo is amnlotic and allantoic ; wmMuo* 
on Is ovtparoua or ovovivinaroua. The ^tfregpsMa con* 
tilt of the two classes Mtyituia and Ave$, 

One of a fatuilv of minoid fiehee sauropirtdM (sft-rop'gi-Klan), o. 
.elepldoet«.d«abd Various extinct 

as Sauropaida, umckeU 
8aiirop8iiUA& (sA-pop-sid'i-an), a, [< mwrop^ 
aida 4- -ton.] Same as aanropaidaH. 
fouropt^gUt (sft'rop-te-rij'i-ft), «. ph [NL,, 
< Ghr. oavpo^y a lizard, + Trrip^ (nTcprj -), a wing, 
< orrepdv, wing, =: IR, feather,'] An order of fos- 
sil saurians usually called Plca%omwia. The 
name Is now often used instead of the earlier and equal* 
w appropriate designation. Bee cut under PMoaawnm, 
Otwn. 


The existence of warm periods during the Cretaceooa 
age is plainly shown ... by the corals and huge aaurtud 
reptiles which then inhabited onr wateis. 

J CroU, (Timaie and Time. 

n. «. 1 . 

including the lepidostcids 



R«ttore4 Sauroid {^Pygoplonts) 


forms; a member of the SavroulH: as, “the 
muroida and sharks,” Buckland,-- 2 , A mem- 
ber of the Saurofmda. Huxlep^, 1863. 


[NL. ; see <8toit- 

, A class of extinct reptiles, the pte- 
rodactyls ; so named by H. G. Seeley from thew 
resemblance to birds in some respects. The 
class corresponds with the order Pteroaaviria or 
■aur!rtdto^te («4-«>i-dik'nit),e. [< NL. Ore<M«w«no. Wot in 

roidichmtea.l The fossil footprint of a saurian ; BavroniiihgB (sSrrfir ni-^5z), n. pi, [N^ < 
aWtoSleft by a memW of the Kenu^ Gr. mvpof a Uwrd, + ippv (ppv^-), • hWL] 

^ggrototo/imfes. .. r-KTx . gaoroniitllic (sA-rfir-nith'ik), <*. [< SauromU 

tk-ea 4 -to.] Of or pertaining to the Sanrar^ 
nithea or /Saurursa, as the Jrchaio^ervx, 
Baurotllfira (»A;ro4he'r|), n, r^. 

< Gr. eavpoct a lizard, + d^Pf a wild beast.] ^e 
typical genus of the subfamUy Sauroihfrmjsar 
embracing several species of West Indian 

PSL.,< 

A! subfamily of birds of 


have few common cUaractcnatlcB, and aloo living flihcs ol 
mefarnmMJ^olyvtMdaB npdJ^oe^^ . 

2 , An order 01 ganoid fishes: same os Juoloatet, 
Sir J, Rickardamu 


8 . atar la tlw aldermau-lisord (so toom 
which has commonly been known to^Ame rtca, 
*'ie synonym Jnsproyns osssa. 


nmonly been known to Amer ican herpetoio* (fi^nrotliarilUS 
gtaU by Its untonwo ‘ ‘ ^ 


SmtroOtera + 




find n. [< Aiww- 




Ll)f ^ ^ tlie ftosro- 

r SamwkmUdaa. 
tl-d«), n,pl [NL., 
auroeepheh 


pha^j rOr. wvptKy » eat.] 

reptilivorous. 


or «ade type of tb flooro- «»TOpta^ 

^npi [NL <G, 

An order of replies, including the typical »uri- (sA-r^-theMn), a. Of or pertain- 

an8andtheop^l^soriieiT>ent8^cont^^ 

h the RmgdoaMiria or Croeodm, The o-5|.|,rsJsam (sA-rO-rfi'sM), w.pl. [NL. (14nd- 
^ leyfS^), < SoMrvrm 4*’-ace«.J As^onytt of 
It ware uaued jJjwimsg. by Morrom. . _ ^ formerly considered an independent 


Same as i 


aMiwa*eti»(«B«ogri 4 ^ 



fem. 


ing with the Rmw^haimria ot CroeodUkt, 
iem was introduced mPelttainvIlle to ISIS, f^*^*** 
*,*i5*«. forms that Ware oaUedgiwimiato by 

t}] A Banroplllllilill («AprWd'i4^ «. wd n. [< 

mod- Saur^hmi 4 -<m.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Piom- tho Saufopkktta, , ^ 

Usy. XX. n, A meinber of the StMrtmhidia. 

Brara^Udiit (sll^fid’i^t), n, [NL.. < Or. 

4 a snake: see QpM^.] 


order. 


SMini»(«d.ra'r«),ii.pI. rNL.(Haeclwl,1866, 
in the forms Sattnurw ana dtew^uH), fem. pL 
of^soittWfws.* seesoarwww.] Asubelase orm 
order fit Avea, of Jurassie age, based upon the 


eaigigwgiaeiNfi ann wrpmmm 



Saururse 
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gcnuH JrrhaojytoryXf haviiipf a long lacortiliau 
tail of niutjy Mepurato bones without a pygoslylo 
and willi tlu* tVatht'rs arranged in pairs on each 
side of it, the Miermini earinatie, the wings fiuic- 
tioimlly de\eh>])ed, and teeth present; the liz- 
ard-tailed bii-ds. Also called Smtrovutthes^ and, 
by Owen, ('nmoii. 

saururan (sri-ro'run), «. and «. [< fUttmn-OHS 

4- -ow.J I. u. A member of the Sannirii‘, 
n. Saururous; of or pertaining to tlie 
Saunnu’, 

Saururese t«a-rd're-©), n, pi. [NL, (Endlicher, 
183*5), < iS((i(ri(ruft 4- A tribe of apetalous 

plants, ot the oi'der PqHracfJH\ tlie jiepper fam- 
ily, distinguished from the other tribe, Pifu- 
refc, by flowers with three or four carpels in- 
stead of one, and eaeh with two to oight 
ovules. It I'uuaiHts of the Reuera Saururuti tthe t> pf), 
.(4 nrra»o;>iie< and Uvuttuynta AmeiJi’an aiul Asutk li»*rhH 
with cordate loavett, and LnrUyrtH. a inonotypic ^hruh from 
Juan lernande^, unlike all others *)f the oidei iti poHsea**- 
iug a perianth. 

sauniious (sA-rd^ms^. a. [< NL. xanrttrus, < 

Gt. irai/pof, lizaril, *+• oi/m, tail.l Li/ard-tniled, 
as a bird; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
A’fiwrwrar. 

SaUTUrUB (sa-ro'rus), ii. [XL. (liiiuiier, 1703), 
so called in allusioii to the infloreseeiKT ; < Gr. 
aahfHH;, lizard. + nipti, tail.) A gt*nus of aiietu- 
lous plants, of the order Pipt nirt a . ty]>e of the 
tribe Saitrimsc. Itischaractort/ud !•> naked, h|au\iial, 
and mcerued 
flowers, cacli ses- 
sile within a pedi< 
celled bract and 
cuQslsting of six 
or eight staniciis 
and of three tn* 
four iHaul> dls 
tinct eaqicl*! 
which c<n»lain 
two to foui as- 
cending oMilfS 
and in fruit con- 
into a lap 
KUle that soon 
separates into 
three or four 
roughened nut 
lets. There arc 2 
species, S. Lint- 
miri ill eastern 
Asia and .S’, rer- 
nuwr in North 
Araericii, the lat- 
ter know ti as 
figardtail and 
bretutttr^d, and 
extending on the Atlantic coas^ Into Canada Thej are 
smooth herbs with broadly hea i-shatied alternate 1ea\es, 
and nuintrous small tlowera crowded in a teniilaal catkin- 
like raceme. 

SanrtlS (siVrus), t*. (XTj. (Cuvier, 1817), < (Jr. 
iTuvpoc, m., ffflipo, f., u lizard.] In tchth., a ge- 
nus of ti.shes of the family Synodontuler ; the 
lizard-fishes. Called Synodns by Scopoli in 
1 777. See Synod HH. 

BaUTy (siVri), n. ; pi. sauricn (-riz). fProb. < F. 
ttanr, sorrel: see sawre/.] A fish, Scombf rf.sox 



Muwermc: Branch nf Luirdtail [Saut t.ru\ 
(ermtus) a, 


S,iury tit Ski])]M r ( Stornberfi^x iaurtts) 


Bologna aattsago, S large sausage made of hacoti, voal, 
ami purk-suet, chopped flue^ and inclosed in a skin, as a 
largo iutostiiie. 

8 aU8age<^tter (RA'srg-kut'^6r), ??. A machine 
for cutting sa usHge-meut. Buch machines exist in 
great vai-ioty Some operate chupping-knivos in a horl- 
xtmtally rotating ciicular metal tmugh with a wooden 
bottom : others (oiihiat of a horizontally rotating cylinder 
with (■utting-teetb that pass between fixed cutting-teoth 
in au onviioniiig •-bell, and others nut merely to tear the 
mi*at into thf lotiuiied state of fineness. Must of them arc 
hand inacddncs operated by cranks ; but in largo manu- 
factories ihej lire often driven by power. 

sausage-grinder (sa'saj-griii^'dcr), «. A do- 
mestic muchiiio for mincing meat for sauBages. 
sausage-machine ( sa''saj-ma-8 hen n . A ma- 
chine tor grimliiig. mmoing,’ or pounding moat 
as material for sausages; a Bausage-grindcr. 
sausage-poisoning (H&'Baj-poi^zu-iTig), n. A 
poisoning by spoiled sausagoB, ciiaracterizLMl 
by vertigo, vomiting, colic, diarrhea, and pros- 
t ra hon , a nd somtdimes fatal. Also called alUiv- 
and hoUditiWivt. 

sausage-roll (sti'saj-rol), ». Moat minced and 
seasoned as for sausages, enveloped in a roll 
of flour paste, and cookeil. 

SauseL w. An obsolete form of mitre. 
sause&met, «. and a. f < ME. .musijiemt , sau'cc- 
JlemS OF. ML. mlxum JUtjtna, ‘ salt 

phlegm,’ salty humor or inllamniation ; sal- 
sum, salty (ueut. of mlsus, salted; see sauce); 
phhyma, phlegm: see pMetpu.] I, «. An erup- 
tion of red spots or scabs on the face. 

II. a. Having a red pimjiled face. 

For mwre/lnn he waa, with eyes narwe 

Chaut^, tlen I’rul. tu V T., 1. 625. 

saiiserf, An obsolete form of saucer. 
Saussurea (sa-su're-ft), w. INli. (A. 1\ do Can- 
ilolle, 1810), named after Th^*odorede Suussure 
(1767-184.'!), and his father, 11. It. de Saussure 
(1740-99), Swiss writers on botanical science.) 
A genus of composite plants, of the tribe ('yna- 
roidfSB and subtribe Varduinea;. It i8 charaeterizeil 
by Biiiooth and free fllaineiits, by pappus of out row of 
etjual and plunioBc iiristlcH, with Bometimes an addiUoiiul 
row of tunall slender and uiibranehod biistles, and by the 
HliBuncc of 8)tines on either leavcB or involucres. 'I hero 
are ainiut TO upecies, natives of Kimipe, Afua, and North 
America, tmiiiily mountain piants. Tlu> are smooth or 
white- woolly perennial herbs, bearing alleniatu leaves 
which vary from entire to plimatlfid, and purplish or blu- 
ish tlowera in heads whicli are small and eoiymbed, or 
broad and solitary or loosely panlehd Several species 
aie sometimes known as mwwoft, from Iheir eut tu4)thed 
leaves. For «sr. iMpfta, see ctalm-rout. 

saussurite t«»-Rfl'rit), ». [Named iifter H. B. 
dc Saussure (1740-99), its discoverer: st'C ASaus- 
surea.] A fine-grained comimct nniieral of a 
white, gray, or green color, it lias a speelfte grav- 
ity above .H, and in part is identical with zoisite , in many 
cases it can be shown to have been derived lioin the alter- 
ation of feldspar It is found in the Aljis at vai Kuis pointa 
as a constituent of the rock gabbio (including euphutideX 
and also at other localities. 

saussuritic (sa-HU-rit^ik), a. [< saussurite -f 
-ic.) Kesembling, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by tho iireBOiice t>f saussimte. Amtr. 
dour. Set.. 3d .ser., XXXIL 239. 
saussuritization (sa-su-rit-i-za^sh()n), ii. [< 

saussurite 4- -icr -f- -ation.'] Conversion into 
saussurite; a term used by some lithologists in 
describing certain metamorphie changes in va- 
rioii.s feldspars. Also, and less correctly, sans- 


sawriis. the skijiper or bill-fish; any species of 
this genus, llie true saury is fmind on both sides of 
the Atlantic It attains a length of 18 Inches, and Is olive- 
brown. silvery on the sides ami lielly, with a dlstiin t sil- 
very band, os broad as the eye, Ismndlng the dark color 
of the back. 

saury-pike (sa'ri-pik), «. The saury; any fish 
of the family AScomheresoridsp. 
sausage (sa'saj), n. [Early mod. E. also said- 
sage, sauridije ; dial, sassage; < ME. snitcige 
(also extcmled saweister, Mawetfstfr, sauces tour, 
salmsUr), proji. ^saucisse (= U. sauetjs), < OF. 
mueisse, saulcisse, sauchisr, F. saucisse = It. 
sakiceia. sahieeia = Sp. salehicha (cf. F. sau- 
cisaon), salrhielton 5=5 Pg. salchicha, salehichffo, 
< ML. snlsifia, salciHa, salsicia, salsutia, f., 
Halsttium, salsitfium, etc. (after Rom.), prop. 
aalaicium, neut., a sansage, of saltt^d or sea- 
soned meat, < L. satsua, salted: see aauce.^ An 
artiide of food, consisting usually of chopped or 
minced mcHt, as pork, beef, or veal, seasoned 
with sage, pepper, salt, etc., and stufTed into 
properly idcancd entrails of the ox, shoi^i, or 
pig, tied or constricted at short intervals. When 
sausages arc iimdo on an exkuisive scale tho 
meat IS rniiici^d and stuffed into the intestines 
by much inert . 

VarfuH Hclfogiibalus . . . had the peculiar glory of first 
making mtumyen of shrimps, crabs, oysters, prawns, and 
lobsters. W, Kiny, Art of Cookery, Jitter lx. 


sunzation. 

The fclsp.'ii ill all these rucks affords more or less evi- 
dence of incipient mumiriztUuAn 

Quart, Jour. Geol. Soc., X LV. 5.H2. 

saut^ (sat), w. and a. A Scotch form of safP. 

The king he turned round about. 

Ami the mitt tear blinded his ee. 

Ytmny Akin (Child’s KaUsds, 1. 184). 

saut^t* w* Hm* saidt^. 
sautet. «. and r. Sec aaidt^. 
sautellust (Mi-tel'ns), w. [NL.] Ill hot., a de- 
iddnons bulb formed in the axil of a leaf or on 
the crown of a root. 

sauter (Ko-ta'), »*- f- (F.) To fry in a pan light- 
ly, with very little grense or butter, 
sauterf, U. A Mid » lie English form of psaltn. 
sautereau (so-te-ro'), n. [F., a jack, grasw- 
liopper, etc., <' sauter, leap: see aaulO. (’f. 
sauUrtile.'] Tn musical instruments like the 
hnriisiehord, spinet, etc., hurrio uHjarkd^ 11 (g), 
sauterellt, n. [ME., < OF. sanlerel, *sanlterel, 
saulUreau, a Icaper, jumper, also a locust, grass- 
hopper, < sauter, < ij. saltare, leap: see aault'^.'] 
A term of obuse (exaet Rense uncertain, being 
used in deprticiation). 

Ml Noiierayne lorde. yone ManterrU be sais, 

Me scliall caste donne oun teinpfll, tio„t for to layne, 
And (Ircsse it vppe dewly with-in thre dales, 

Als wele as it was, lull guodeJy agoyne. 

Yurk Plays, p. 810. 


saraga 

sauterella (so-te-reP), n. [< F. amtereUe, n 
shifting-bevel, i^^asshopper; cf. OF. amterel, a 
leap(u', grasshopper: see sauU^rell,'] An iustru- 
mont used by stone-cutters and carpenters for 
tracing and forming angles. 

Sauteme (Hd-(eriP)i n. [< sauter ne, a place in 
France, de^iartmeut of Gironde.] A name for 
certain white wines from tho department of 
Gironde, Franco. («) a win© grown at and near the 
village uf Hauterne, on the left bank of tho Oarunne, some 
distauce above Bordeaux, {b) A general name fur tho 
white wines uf similar character and flavor exported fixuii 
Bordeaux, including some of miality much superior to (a) : 
thus, ('Mtoaii Vquein and ChAteau Sudulraut are consid- 
ered as Sautemes. All these wines are sweet, but lose 
their excess of sweetness with age. 

sautflt (sd.t'fit), n. A dish for salt. [B<«otch.] 
sautoire, sautoir (so-twor'), «• [F., a saltier; 
SCO AolficrL] In het\, a saltier,— Bn Mutoire. 

(a) In her., saitierwise, or in saltier, (fi) Borne or worn 
uiagonally : as, a ribbon worn en miiteire crosses the body 
from one shoulder tu the opposite hip. 

sautrief, W. A Middle English form of psaltery. 
sautrient, <*. ». [ME., < sautne, sautry, psaltery : 
800 psaltemj.'] To play on the psaltery. 

Nuther sailen no mutrian ne singe with the gltorne. 

iHer9 Plomnan (f), xvl. 208. 

sautry W. A Middle English fonn of psaltery. 
sautry'-^t, a. [Gf. saltier, sauttare,'] In her., 
same as en sautoire (whicli set*, under sautoire). 
sauvaget, (t. and n. An obsolete form of savage. 
Sauyageua (s&-va-je'si-a), n. [NL. (Linnaius, 
17.53), named afltT P. A*. Boissier de la Croix 
de Sauvages (1710-9.5), a WTitcr on vegetable 
morphology, and iirofossor of botany at Paris 
in 1752.] A genus of poly^adalous plants, type 
of the tribe Sauvagesiete, in tlie order Vmlanctc, 
the violet family, it is characterized by fiowew with 
five ©filial and convolute petals, five veiy short fertile sta- 
metiM, and diinorpluuis stain inodes of two rows, the outer 
ilireutl-slmped and very numerous or only five, the inner 
five and petaloid, and by a onc-eelled ovary with three 
placentie, becoming in fruit a three valved lapsule with 
many small scv^ds and fleshy albumen. Tliere are about 
10 apecles, natives of tmpieid America, one of them also 
extending Into tbuOld Woild. They are extremely smooth 
herbs or uiidersbrubs, witli alU'innte and slightly ligid 
leaves, deeply fringed stipules, and white, rose, or violet 
flowers In the axils or in terminal racemes. S rreeta is 
known us herb 0 / St. Martin (which see, under hrrh). 

Sauvagesien (s&'va-jc-si'c-e), n. pi. [NL. 
( Bart Img, 1830), < Sauragesia 4* -//c.] A tribo 
of polypetalous plants of fht' order Violarii tv, 
tho violet fttiiiily. it is unlike nil others of Its family 
in tho possession of stsininrsles which are thread like or 
potuloid, five or many in nuinlui, and free or united into 
a tube, nnd in the septicidal debiseenee of the thi ec-v alved 
capsule, which opens onl.\ at the top. It Ineliides 0 gon- 
ei*a. of which Sauramma is the type. The 26 species are 
all tropical, and mainly .South American, 
sauyet, A Middle English form of save. 
sauvegarde (s<5v'giinl), w. [< F. sauregarde, 
lit. safeguard: sec safeguard.'} A monitor, or 
varanian lizard; a safeguard. 

Hence, probiddy, their names of iwiui»egord< and monitor. 

Curier, Kbgne Aiiim , 1821) (trans. 184P), p. 274. 

sauveourf, W. An obsolide form of sanor. 
sayable (sa'va-bl), a. I < save^ 4- -able.} Capa- 
ble of being saved. Also saveable. 

All these difficulties are to be past and overcome before 
tike man be put into a mvable condition. 

Jer. Taylor, Woiks (ed. 18.%), 1. 187. 

sayableness (sa'va-bl-nes), n. Capability of 
being saved. 

The aavabimrjui ot Piotestants. 

ChiUinyuHirl/t, Religion of rroiestanis, p. 817. 

sayaciounfi U. A Middle English form of sal- 
ration. 

sayage (sav'aj), a. and n. [hlarly mod. E. also 
saradge, salvage, sauvagt ; < ME. savage, saurage, 
< OF. salvage, saurage, aavaiqe, F. saiwage sr 
Pr. salvatgr, salvage = Hp. sairaje = Pg. salva- 
gtrn = It. salvatteo, selvaggio, < L, silvaticus, be- 
longing to a wood, wild, ML. sllvafirua, syl^ 
vaUrtis, also salvaticus, ii., a savage, < silra, a 
wood: seo silva, sylvan.} 1 , a. 1 . Of or per- 
tnming to the forest or wilderness, (a) arowing 
wild; uncultivated; wild. 

And when yon are conio to the lowu and plnyn ground, 
the residue of the ioutney is all together by the sandes ; 
it is thnvughout baren and mluage, so that it is not able 
to noinishe any beostos for lack© of pasture 

li. Eden, tr. of BobastJan Munster (First Books on 
{America, ed. Arber, p. 27>. 

A place . . . which yeelduth baline in great plenty, but 
mluage, wild©, and witliout vertue 

UaHuyVs Yeyagea, 11. 202. 

('ornels and mvage benles of the wood. 

lyrydm, ACneld, lii. 865. 
(5) rossossiiig, characterized by, or presenting the wild- 
ness of the forest or wilderness. 

The scene was mvage, but the scene was new. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ii. 48. 



B»Tage 

Living in the foreets or wilde. (a) Not domes- 
tioated ; feral ; wild ; hence, tteroe ; feroolous ; untamed : 
jui, Bavoffe buiuits of prey. 

In time the ravage bull doth bear the yoke. 

Shak., Huoh Ado, L 1. 263. 

iP) Brutal; beastly. 

Those pamper’d atihualB 
That rage in mmye sensuality. 

Shak., Much Ado, Iv. 1. 02. 

8. Living in the lowest ooudition of develop- 
ment; uncultivated and wild ; uncivilized; as, 
savage tribes. 

The mlvage nation feele her secret smart, 

And read her sorrow in her countenance sad. 

Hjtenser, V. Q., I. vl. 11. 
1 will take some mvage woman, she shall rear my dusky 
race. Tennymi^ Ix)ckaley Hall. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of iinin 
in such a condition ; unpolished; rude: as,««r- 
life or manners, nence — 6. Barbarous; 
jfiepce; cruel , 

Thy threatening colours now wind up ; 

And tame the Bavaye si^irit of wild war. 

Shak., K. .lohn, v. 2. 74. 
Some are of disposition fearefiill, some bold, most caute- 
loiu, all Savaffe. Capt. John Smith, Works, 1. 120. 

6. Wild or enraged as from provocation, irri- 
tation, restraint, etc. 

Michel Angelo’s head is full of tnaseuline and gigantic 
figures as gods walking, which makes him ttamya until 
Ills furious chisel can render them Into marble 

JStmnon, Old Age. 

7. In her., nude; nnked; in blazonry, noting 
hutnaii figures unclothed, as the supporters of 
the anus of T*rusHia. 

On either side stockd as supporters ... a fkdmfH' innn 
prtipor, to use the language of lieraldry, wreathed and 
•cincture<l. Scott, <luy Maniiering, xli. 

«*83m. 3 and ^ Brutish, heathenish. — 6. ritiless, luereh 
lesK, unmerciful, i etiioi seless, hlooily, muiderous. 

11. //. 1. A wild or uncivilized Iniiuaii being; 
a luoiiiiior of a race or tribe in tlu* lowest stage 
of development or cull ivnt ion. 

1 am ns free us nature first made inau, 

Kre the hfise laws of Htr\itude began, 

When wild In woods the nohh- guraftc ran 

DryiU’H, (’omiuest of (tranada, 1. i. 1, 
The civilised man i^ a nmre exjierleneed and wiser wo- 
Thorrnu, Wahkri, f). Vk 

2. An unfeeling, brutal, or cruel person; a 
tierce or <*ruel man or vxomun, wbether civil- 
ized or uuciviHz<‘d; a barbarian. — 3. A wibi 
or iierce animal. 

When the grim Mmifi’ [the llonl, to his rifled don 
TiM) late returning, snutts the track of men. 

lllud, xviil. ;t7.3. 

His nfflee reseiiiided that of the man who, in a Spanish 
hull-tight, gouds the tofjdd mmyc to fury f».v hli.nkiug a 
red rag in the air, ami hy luiw ami th(ui throwing a dart. 

MticmUatj, ^ugent'B llainjiden. 

4. Saint* AS Jack of the clock. Set* jadA. 
savagB (sav'uj), r. ; pret. and j>p. mraged, p))r. 
savaging. [< savage, «.■) I. trans. To inakt* 
wild, barbarous, or criud. [Bare.] 

Let then the di>gs uf Faction lairk and bay. 

Its hloodhoumlH mtnitn'd hy a cross of wolf. 

Its full-bred kennel from the iilataiit beast. 

Southey. 

n. intraus. To act tht' savage; indulge in 
cniel or barbarous deeds. [Uare.] 

Though the blindness of some ferith*s have Havayed on 
the bodies of the dead, . . .yet had they no design Ufsin 
the soul. SirT. Browne, \ ulg. Krr., vii. It). 

savagedom (sav'nj-dum), w. [< savage + -dom.^ 
A savage state or conditinu; also, savages col- 
lectively. 
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The humau race might have fallen hack into primeval 
Hamgery. fi^otide, Short Studies on Ureat Subjecu, p. 201. 

2. Havage or barbarous nature, disposition, con- 
duct, or actions ; barbarity. 

This is Uie bloodiest shame, 

The wildest mnagery, the vilest stroke, 

That ever wall-eyed wrath or staring rage 
l*rtisented to the tears of soft remoree. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. li. 4«. 
A huge inun-heaBt of Itoundless mmgery. 

Tennyson, Uureth and Lyiictte. 

3. Wild growth, as of plants; wildness, as of 
nniuro. 

Ilor fallow leas 

The daniel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
lk>th ro<»t upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such samyery. 

Shak.,lHu. V'., V. 2.47. 

Except for the rudest purposes of shelter finmi rain and 
cold, the cabin possesged but little advantage over the 
simple samgery of Hummiuliug nature. 

hret Uarte, Mn§. hkagg s Husbands (Argonauts, p. 2b). 

savagism (sav'aj-izm), n. [< savage -f -iww,] 

1. Savagery; uitor barbimsm. 

The manner in which a peojde is likely to pass from 
savagism Uj eivilizutitm 

W. Taylor, .surve> of (Jeriuan l*oetry, II. 2t>5. 

2. Savage* races or tribes colleclividy. 

An elective judiciary siipetsedes the chief of sarngism 
or the despot of the Orient. A\ A Jtev.,CX\Al. 

savanilla (Hav-a-niTn ), n. A large hciTiug-liko 
tish, the tarpon, Afegfthgm aHanUcns. Also 
called sabalo ami sttverjish. | Texas.] 
savanna (sa -van 'll), w. lA\so savannah; = F. 
savane = <». savanne, < OSp. .Havana, with ac- 
cent oil second syllable (see «b'f. ), Hj). sdvanu, 
a largo elolb, a sheet. = OlKJ. sahan, sajani, 
MIKf. sahni =i. AS. sahan, a slu*et, < LL. sa~ 
hannm, a linen cloth, towel, napkin. = troth, .vu- 
han, < (ir. rrufiavov, a linen cloth, towel.] (a) A 
plain or extensive tlat area eoxertul with a 
sheet of SHOW' or iee : so first used, with the ac- 
cent <»u the tirsl sylluble, by Spanish writer.s. 
(/>) A treeless jilain ; so ih^st used in r(‘ference 
to Anmrican tojiographx Oviedo (bl.’ir)), w'ith 
the acc<‘iit on the see<uid syllable. i hcd in mod- 
ern times in Spain, with the nccciit changed to the second 
syllable (sabaim), and dehiud in railiiiis dictionuiit's 
(t8(5f*-«2) us lucaniug an “exten^'iw ticcluss plain," and 
generally with flieadditiomd stateiuent tljat it Is “a word 
inucli list'd in Auu'rica.*’ Tills woiil was frequentlj nsetl 
by i.iigliHli w'ritcrstMi various p.irts <if America, in the loim 
snmnna and samnnah, ns enil> us tnU)', and ulwn}H will) 
tiic meaning of “ treeless it^ion." It is still used oec.a- 
sloiiHlly w itli that nieuuitig, and ns being nioi o or less neiu’* 
ly tlie o<|Uivfilent of yraim stifgn oi by write) s in 

Kiiglisli on pliyslcul ge«>grapli> As a word in ptipular 
use, it isharul) known among l.uglish hpeuking people, ex- 
cept in the southern Atlantn* States, and cliiefly in Florida, 

At Sun-set I gut out into f he clear oj>»*n Samnnah, being 
aitout two Leagues w Ide in most T'laecs, but liow long 1 
know not. Dnmyier, Vojagev, II il. S-l. 

Itegions of W(K>d aint wnie sarannoh, vast 
Expanse of unnppiopriated earth. 

iVordsu'orth, F^xeursion, iii. 

Thus, Mr. ItarlMiiir sa>s in sjieaking of the land ad- 
jacent to the St. .lolin H iiver, above i,Ake Monroe “it is 
a flat level legion of earn anas, much leseinbling the vast 
piuivios of llliiiois ' 

J. IK Whitney, Aames and I'laces, p. 1S7. 

savanna-blackbird (h{i-vttu'|{-bi.ik*b(*rd), n. 
Same as am. 

savanna-flneb (sa-vmi'u-tiiic»»), n. Hee HnelA. 
savanna-flower (sH*vaii'ji-rtoiP'(*r), n. A West 
Indian iiann* f<»r various species of JCehiics, a 
gemiH of the niilkwt'cd family, 
savanna-sparrow (sj»-vun'a-spar*'d), n. Any 
sparrow of the genus J*a.skcrenltt.s, especially 


The scale of advanocrneiit of a countrv' hetween mvage- 
dotrt and civilization may generally be detenuined bj the 
stylo of its pottery. Sir S. IV. Baker, H cart of Africa, xvill. 

SavagOly (sav'aj-li), atli\ 1. In the iiiaiinor of 
a savage; cruelly; inhumanly. 

Your wife and babes mmtfely slaughter'd. 

Shtur,, Macbeth, Iv. 3. 205. 

2. With extrenne impotuosity or fierce ness: as, 
to attack one savageig, [Oolloti.] 
aavageness (HaVAj-ucs), > 1 . l. Savage <*harac- 
ler or eoiiditioii;' the state of being rude, nn- 
civilitsed, or barbarous; barbarism. — 2. Wild, 
fleree, or untamed dispoKition, instincts, or 
habits; eniolty; barbarity; savagery. 

All admirable mushiiaii : Of she will sing the Bavage^ 
ncBB out of a Iwur Shak , Othello, iv. 1. 200. 



3. Fierceness; ferocity; rabid impetuosity. 


Sa^.inna-sfMiTuw {J'osjrr, it/»s \tn>att*ia). 


In Spite of the of his satires, . . . [Pope’s] 

natural dlspualtion seems lo have been an amiable oius, 
and his oharaoter as an aiilhor was as purely fictitious m 
hit stylo. LmeeU, Study M liidows, p. 4;»<). 

lavagarv (sav'ftj-ri), «. [< F. mtmtgtme; as 

mvago 4* -ry.] ’ 1. Savage or uncivilized state 
or uondition; a state of barbarism. 


that one ( P. srtrtf mm) which is common through- 
out the greater part of North Americn. 
savanna-wattle (sa-van'a-wotn), n. A name 
of the West Indian trees (Itharexghtm gnnd- 
rangtdare and C, cinerea, otherwise called ,/?</- 
dImood, 


save 

savant (sa-vo« ' ), w . f < F. saran t, a Icn vned man , 

< savant, learneii, knowing, ppr. of savoir, know, 

< L. sapere. have sciiho or discernnn'nt : seo 
sapient, of which savant is a doublet. ) A man 
ot learning or sciciico; one eminent for h'urn- 
iug. 

It is curious to see in what littU- npiirtnituits a French 
sanant lives, you will Hud iiim at his books, covered with 
snulf, with a little d>>g that bittis 50m legs. 

Sydney Smith, To Mis, ,s> dm y Smith. 

Savart’s wheel. Bee tvta < /. 

Save^ (sav), r.; pnd.aml pp. .vored, ppr. /♦knn//. 
I < MB. sart n, sauven, safven, < OF. .^tauvtr, .salver, 
sauver, save, = Fr, S]>. Fg. salvar = It . salvare, 

< LL. make safe, secure, sjive,< L.salvus, 
safe: see safe.} I. trans. 1. To jirchcrve from 
danger, injury, loss, destruction, or evil of any 
kind; wrest or keeji from impmiding danger; 
rescue; as, to save a house from Imrning, <»r a 
man from drowning; to save a family from 
ruin. 

Thoophylus was of that fytee also, that ourc Ladye 
savede fi’oiu oiire Enemyo. Mandcvillr, Tinvclb, p. 43. 

And thei spi'ken of hiie propre nature, and salivn men 
that gon tliorgho the iiesertes, and spi'ken to hem als ap- 
pertely as thougho It were a man, 

Mandenllr, Travels, p. ‘274. 
Vet shal I saven bin*, and thee and me. 

Hastow not herd how saced was Noc‘^ 

Chaveer, Millet's Tale, 1. 347. 
But when he saw the wind boisterous, he w'as afraid ; 
and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, sate me. 

Mat. xlv. 

Kone has Ueseiv'd hex, 

If worth must carry it, and service seek her, 

But he thatstte'd her honour. 

Beau, and Ft., Kuiglit of Malta, ii. 5. 
Sot long after, a Boat, going abroad to setke out some 
releefe amongst the l’l.intatlons,by Nupoi tfe-iu'W'<- met such 
ill weather, though the men wer<*<n«m,fhe\ lost their Itoat. 

(Quoted in (''apt. John .Smith s Works, II. 32. 

2. To deliver from the power ami jieiml con- 
sctpieuces of sin ; rescue from sin and spiritual 
death. 

He shall save his people from tlit>ir sins. Mah i. 21. 
And the\ were sstonibhed out of measure. Miying among 
themsi'lves, Who then eini be saved'' Maik x. ‘20. 

.Men cannot be saved without ealling upon (lod ; nor 
cnll upon him aceeptaiily witlmut faith. 

JJofinv Sermons, vl. 
All who arc saved, oven the least Incon.sistent of us, can 
be saved only hy iuilli not by works. 

J. 11. Neinnan, I'aioehinl '^ernions, i. 170. 

3. To deliver; defend. 

But of all plagues, good heaven, th> wiath can send, 
Save, save, oh ! save me fn»m the Candid Friend I 

Canning, >ew Morality, 1. 210. 

4. To Hpare : as, to .save one’s self luucli troulde 
and exp<*nse. 

If you had been the wife of Ilereiiles, 

Six of Ins laiumrs >uu 'Id have done, and saicd 
Your husband so iiiueli sweat. Shal , Cor., iv. 1. 18. 
.Save jour laboiu' , 

In this I'll ii9e no counsel hut mine own. 

Beau, and FI , Thierr} aiid 'I’heodoret, i. 2. 
Kobin’s buckler pioved his chief est defence. 

And saved him nian> a bang. 

ItoUin lltssl and the Shepherd (Child’s Ballads, V. 240>. 

6. To iiM* or preserve with frugal cure; kce]) 
fresh or good, a.s for future use; hUNlrand: as, 
\osav( one’s clothes; to jvc/ir one's strength for 
a final effort. 

His youthful hos<% W'ell saved, a world bw* wide 
For his shrunk shank. 

Shak , As J oil J ike it ii. 7 ItJO. 
Every thing -including the carpet and enrtnins-- look- 
ed at once w'ell w<»rn and wcdl saivr/. 

Chuilotte Brnntt, Jane Eyre, xxix. 

6. To avoid, curtail, or lessen ; esjieeially, to 
lessen waste in or of; I'coiioinizi* : as, to iurc 
time, exp(*nse, or labor. 

Bestow every thing in e\en hogsheads if you can; forJt 
will save inueli in the charge of fi eight 

Winthi'ip, Hist. Aew Englnixl, I. 4,54. 

7. To lay by, little by little, and as the result 
of frugal care ; layuij; hoard: a.s, hcha8.vflm/ 
quite a good sum ’out of his scanty earnings. 

I have five hundred orowms, 

Tho thrifty hire 1 saved under your father. 

Shak., As you Lik** it, ii. 8. 3Q. 

8. To take advanfnge of ; iitilizi*; avoid miss- 
ing or losing; be in time for ; catch: as, 

the tide. 

To sate the post, I write to you after a long day's w'orry 
at niy place of business. M . Collins, 

9. To [irovent the occurrence, use, or necessity 
of: obviate: as, a stiU*h in time saves nine. 

will you not si>eak to stitv’ a lady’s blush ’f 

Drjtden. .Spanish Friar, iv. 2. 
The best w ay 'a to let the hh*od Inirken upon the cut - 
that saws plasters. Scott, Guy Maniiering, xxHi 
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The lift of n round wave liulfM^d her [the ekiff] on, and Bftyerl (s&'vAr), «. r< 4- 1. One 


the biadder>w(>ed mf>ed any ohtthnK< 

R. D. Blaohnttre^ id aid of Sker, iv. 

Ctod save the mark ! Save the mark! Hee . 
Save your reverence. Hee reoerrnce . — To save alive, 

to keeji safe ar»d «ecure. 

Let 118 full unto the host of tlie i^yiiana ; if they nanr ns 
aiive, V, e ahull live , and if tliey kill us, we shall but die 

2 Ki. vil. 4 . 


who savPH or roscuoH from evil, deetruotion, or 
death ; a preserver ; a savior. 

Tell noble Curius, 

And say It to yourself, you are ray $aver». 

B. JoHUon, ('Catiline, ill. 4. 

2. One who ooonomizos, is frugal in expenses, 
OP lays iiji or hoards. 


By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater sparer 
than a miimit. Bir H. IVotton. 

3. A eontrivariee f<»r economizing, or prevent- 
ing waste or loss: us, a eoal-»ff»<?r, 


To aave appearancoB, originally, to show where any 
given planet woubl bi» at any given ejioch (rtoleuiy’s dett- 
nitiui) ot the purpose of hia astronoinicul theories) , now, 
coiumotilv, to manage so that the appearances may be eon* 
sisteiit w ith a pi ohable theory , especially, to do soinething 
to prevent exposure vexation, or molestation, a» to save .. a 

one's ilnaiioial credit i»y avoiding the appearance of era- BSVOr-f, w* A Middle rmgllBU fonn of S(Wor»^ 
harraAsiueiit ; or, hj keep up an appearance of competenoe, SSVO'rSVSrSIlCSt (siiv Pt‘V ' 6 - rmift), «. [boo 
gentUlt>, or pi opriety by shift or contrivance. phraso under rorn’CMfo, w.] A kind of apolo- 

When they come to model heaven gotie remark interjected into a discourse when 

i Huvthmg WAS said that might seem offensive or 

UKlrfieate: often oorrupto'i into mr-re,-crence. 

With centiic and eccentric wribbled o’er, The thinl is a thing that I cannot name wel without 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton, I‘. L., vlil. 82, Mtf^p-reverenep, and yet it sounds not unlike the shooting* 

place ! Sir J. IJarington, Letter prefixed to Mutam. of 

[Ajax. (Nartv.) 

saverlyH (sa'v^r-li), adr. [< saver + In 
a frugal manner. Tusser^ Husbandry, p. 17. 
and adv. Same as savorhj. 

A Middle English form of savory^, 
savery^f, w. An obsolete form of aavory*^. 
savetet, n. A Middle English form of safety. 


To save dean, to save all (the blubber) in cutting in : a 
whaling-term. — To save one’e bacon, see bacon. 

O Father * rn> Sorrow will scarce saw my Bacon • 

For ’twas not that I murder'd, but that 1 was taken. 


/Vwr, Thief amU’ordolier. «a.VArfir24 a 
2. To redeem. - 8. To protwt. aavAnS* *a 

i.v. 1. To be economical; kee]> from «* 


H, inf tans, 
spending; spare 

It [brass ordnance I mvefh ... in me quaniiiy oi me r a - ' _ v# 

material. Sacon, (’ompouiiding of Metals. w. [Appar. a yar. of siifity^ accom. 

2. To be capable of preservation : said of Hsli : J Safeguard. 

as to save well. Operys satisfaccio the soticrcyne saudyff. 

gavel (Hfiv), ronj. [< ME. mre, naf, muf, < OP. etc. («!. Kurnivtdl), p. 2 i». 

sauf. save, except (muf mtm droit, ‘save my « . , -/ •% mi a j • iJT>. 

right/ my right being exc<*pted), = Hp. Pg. It. S^tVlmy (sa-ve np), «. [k.] A^d wine of Bur- 
saivo, savo,«excej)t, < L. sa/to (U*m. salrd)^ abl. produced in the department of 

(agreeing it h iioun in the al.l. absolute) o£ f several gtt«iee, the 1 k-sI being of the 

Meiw, sifo; .see *V« < is thus a fonn of f m a • 

«afe. Ctso/roKJ £.xeept; not ineluding; leav- “TiUet. «• fA eomiption ol ] Apina- 

ingoutof aeeount: nnfcss. fOTO or c^en.ig for Uie dress, hnrholt 

* V A. . 1 savin, savine (sav'iri), «. [Also va/a«, < 

ior all. tliousls- It were «> that hee wu not mslno.1, »«cjp.e, partly < AS. mfiw, Hnmue, 

savin, and partly < OF. (and F.) sahine = Hp. 
Pg. sahtna sss It. sarinn, < L. salnna, savin, 
orig. Sahtna herba, lit. ‘Sabine heri)’: Sabi- 
na., fcm. of SabinuH^ Habine: see Sabine*^.] 1. 
A European tree or shrub, Juniptnis Sabina. 
Its toph, containing a TnlatUe oil, arc the uOicinal savin, 
which IS liiglily Irritant, and is iimtd as >ui nnthelmiiitic, 
ill amcmtnhca aiul atonic inenoirhagia, ami also as an 
aliortifacit nt The siniilar American ie»l cedar, ./. Vir 
(riniana, is also cidied «avin. (Sec juntper.) The name is 
fuiiher cx(«iidc<1 in the I’nited States to Torreya tnsrito- 
Ha, one of the Htinkitig-cedars, and in the West Indies to 
Csemlpinia bijvtja uml Xanthoxyluin Ptcrota. 

W ithin 12 niiies of the top was iieithei tiee not giasM,1>ut 
low ftavoui, which they went upon the top of somotinKm. 

Winthrop, Hist. Nea LngJand, 11. 81, 
And when I lot>k 

To gather fruit, find nothing but tin* Sffpiw-trcc 

Middleton, Game at t'lieSK 

2. A drug consisting of saviii-lops, Heo dcf. 1. 
- Klndly-aavin, the variety cupreMi/dut of the common 
savin. 6ll Of Savln. See otf. -Savin cerate, a ceitite 
composed of (liild cxtiactof savin (2f» parts) ami resin ce- 
rate ({*0 parts), used in iiialiitainiiig a (fiiudiuigc from blis- 
tered sui faces Also called mvi$i ointment . 

I85r>. gaving (su'ving), w. [Verbal ii. of vucfi, r.) 
1 . Keoiiomy in f*xjH*nditure or outlay, or in the 
use of rnub'riulH, money, etc.; avoidance or pre- 
vention of waste or loss in any ox»eration, es- 
pecially in expending one’s earnings. — 2. A re- 
duction or lessening of exptmdituro or outlay; 
an advantage resulting from the avoiding of 
waste or loss: as, a saving of ten per cent. 

I'he bonclessness and tlic available weight of the meat 
constitute a Having ... of a ]s>und in a leg of mut- 
ton. Saturday Rev. , XX X V. wn . 

3. pi. Hums saved from time to time by the 
exercise of care and economy; money saved 
from waste or loss and laid by or hoarded up. 

Enoch set 

A puriKiso cvennore before his eyes, 

To lionrd all mvings to the uttermoat. 

Tennyaon, Enoch Arden. 

' The mvitMtt of Itdior, which have fallen no largely Into 
the hands of the few, . , . have built our railroads, ntcHiii* 
ships, telegraphs, manufactories. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXV. 7»2. 

4. Exception; reservation. 

Ckmtend not with those that are too strong for us. but 

etiU with a Having to iionesty. Sir R. L'Ettrange. 

saving (sa'viiig), p. a. [Ppr. of save^f v.l 1. 
Preserving from evil or destruction ; reaeem- 
ing. 

Scripture teaches us that rnmn^f truth which God hath 
discovered unto the world by revelation. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, III. 8. 
It is given to us sometimes . . to witness the Having 
influence of a noble nature, the divine efflonoy of rescue 
that may lie in a self -subduing act of fellowsbfp. 

Charge Eliot, Hkidlemareh. 


set he lovedc riihtciic men more than oiiy other Naeiouii, 
ted his owne. MandcnlW, TcrmIs, p M 

Dischevele. his cappe, he riMHl al bare. 

Chaucer, Gen. Piol. to (’, T 1 tls:;. 

Of the Jei»s live times received 1 foity stiiiHsa j»aiv one 

21’oi. xl. 24. 

Save that thesi two men told (Tiristian ilmt. as to Laws 
and Ordinances, they doubted not but that tljc> #.hoiJld as 
conscientioud> do them as lie. 

Bunyan, Pilgtim's Progress, p 1J2. 

A channel bleak and bare , 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there 

Byron, The Giaoui 

Not that any man hath seen the Father, saw lie whit h 
IsoftJod. John \ 1.46. 

I do entreat you not a man depart, 

Save I alone. Shak , J iii. *' <M» 

.Saw they could be pluck’d asunder, all 
My quest weie bat in vain. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

saVO^t, n. [< ME. save. < OF. sanrt, < Jj. .suiria, 
sage: sec sage-^ of which sare*^ is a doublet.] 
\ he herb sago or salvia. 

Fremacyes of herbes. and oek nave 
They dronken, for they wolde here h mes have. 

Chaucer, Knights Tale, 1. 

Saveable, a. See savabic. 
save-all isuv'nl), n. [< sar*^, r., + obj. all.'] 
A contrivance for saving, or preventing waste 
or loss ; ii eiitch-» 11. in particular — (o) A small pan, 
of china or metal, having a nharp ]>oint in the middle, 
litted to tile Htjckct of a candlestick, to allow the shoit 
socket-end of a candle tt> be burnt <»ut without wasU*. 

Go out in a Htiuk like a ('andlc's End upon a Save alt. 

Congreve, Way of the World, iv. 12. 

Yon may lemember, sir, that a few weeks hack a new 
Have^aU came in, and was called candle-wedges, and went 
off well 

Mayhew, Ixmdon Lalionr and London Poor, 1. 392. 
(6) A small sail set under another, or between two otlier 
sails, to catch or save the wind. 

(c) A trough in a paper-making 
machine which collects any 
pulp that may have slopped 
over the edge of the wii e-cloth. 

saveguardt^ n. Same as 
safeguard, o. 

saveloy («av^‘-loi), n . [A 
corrupt form of cerrelat: 
see eerrdat.’] A highly 
seasoned dried sausage, 
originally made of brains, but now of young 
pork salted. 

There are ottlt e lads in their first surtoiits, who clnb, as 
they go home at night, for naveloyH and porter. IHckem. 

savelyf, adv. A Middle Euglisii form of safely. 
savenapef ( sa v'imjO, n. [Also salrennp, mnait ; 
< OF. *sanrf nape, < nanvcr, save, 4 nape, u taiiu*- 
cloth, napkin : see napdi.j A nafikin, or it piece 
of linen, oiled silk, or other material, laid over 
a table-cloth to keep it clean. 



a. Save-all. 


flavior 

2. Aoenstomed to save : avoiding unneceBsary 
expenditure or outlay; frugal; oconoraical: as,, 
a saving housekeeper. 

She loved money ; for she was saving, and applied hfw 
fortune to pay .Tohii’s clamorous debts. 

Arbuthmt, Hist John Bulk 

8 . Bringing in returns or reoeiids the principal 
or sum invested or expended; incurring no loss, 
though not profitable: as, the vessel has made 
a saving run. 

Silvio,. . . finding a twelvemonth's Rpplicaiioii aiiwuc- 
cesslul, was resolved to make a saving bargain of It: and, 
since he could not got the widow’s estate, to recover at least 
what he had laid ont of his own. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 07. 

4. Implying or containing a condition or reser- 
vation : as, a saving danse. Hee clause. 

Always directing by saoimfii clauses that the Jurisdiction 
of the Borons who had right of Haute Justice should not 
be Interfered witli. Brougham.. 

8 avl 2 iggraoe. Sittegraoe. 

saving (sa'ving), cor^f. [< ME. savyng; prop, 
ppr. of save^, v.; cf. save^, 1. Exoept- 

ing; save; unless. 

Kewarde and behold what gift will be hauyng ; 
Vnto you with-say tieiier shall hire me, 

Sauyng and excepto only o gift be. 

Rom. qf ParUnay (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 6528.. 
1 could see no notable matter in it [the Cathedral church], 
saving the statue of Ht. Christopher. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 20. 
Hardly one 

Could hauci the Lover from his Louo descry’d, . . . 
Sauing that she had a more smiling Ky, 

A smoother Chin, a (’heck of purer l)y. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, I. fi. 
Thon art rich in all things, sauing in goodness. 

Dekker, Hcien Deadly Hina, Ind., p. 0. 

2 . Kegarding; having respect for; with apol- 
Id. Hoo reverence. 

Saving your levurciicc. Shak , Much Ado, ill. 4. 32. 
You looked so grim, and. as I may say It, saving your 
prest'iU'C, more like a giant than a moital man. 

Beau, and FI . Knight of Burning Pestle, ii 3. 

savingly (sa'ving-li), adv, 1 . In a saving or 
sparing mannor; with frugality or parsimoiiv. 
— 2. Ho ns to secure snlxation or lx* hually 
saved from sjiiritual death: as, savingly con- 
verted. 

To take or accept of (b«l and his Christ slnceidy and 
savingly is proper to a sound belleviM. 

Baxter, Saints’ llcst, ill. 11. 

savingpaess (sa Sing-nos)^ n. 1. The ({unlity 
of bmng saving or sparing; frugality; par- 
simony. — 2. Tendency to promote spiritual 
safety or eternal salvation. 

The safety and savingness wliich it promiseth. 

Brevint, Saul and Samuel at Endttr, l*ref , p v 

savings-bank (salving/- bangk), n. An insti- 
tution for the eiieouriigement of tlie nraetieeof 
saving money among people of slenuer means, 
anil for the secure investment of savings, man- 
aged by jiersons huving no interest in the prof- 
its of th<* business, the jirollts being eredit<‘<i 
or paid as interest to the dejiositors at certain 
intervals, as every month (in Clreat Britain), or 
every three or six months (as in the United 
S( at es ) . * FoBt-oflioe BavingB-baiik. Hee poat’ojfice. 
Bavior, saviour (sa'vipr), «. [< ME. sareottr, 
savcoure, savyor, snryour, saryoure, savyttwre, < 

< )F. saveor, saurenr, sauveour, salrcor, F. savreur 
= l*r. Salvador == Hp. Pg. Salvador = It. salt a- 
fore, < LL. satralor, a saver, preserver (first 
and chiefly with ref, to (’lirist, as a translation 
of the Or. aort/p, saviour, and the oquiv. 

Jesus), < salvare, save : see save^ , salvaiionf etc. 
The old spelling saviour still prevails evem 
where other nouns in -fuir, esp. agent-nouns, 
are now spoiled with -or, the form savior being 
regarded hy some a« irreverent,] 1. One wbo- 
saves, rescues, delivers, or redeoms from dun 
ger, death, or destruction; a deliverer; a re 
deemer. 

'J'ho Lord gave Israel a favour, so tlistthey wont ont ftom. 
under the hand of ttie Syrians. 2 K i xiti. 6. 

'I'be Lord . . . shall sena uiem a saviour, srd s gicat 
one, and he shall deliver them. Isii. xix. SO. 

Speciflcally— 2. [cap.] Oneof theappellaljons 
given to God or to Jesus Christ as the one who 
^ves from the power and ptmalty of «in. (Luke 
ii. 11 ; John iv. 42.) The title is cotmled In the New 
Testament sometimes with Christ, sometia * 


biioes with God. 


In this use usually spoiled ^t'iour. 

Item, nexte is the place where ye Jewes constreyned 
Hymeon CTreneii, comynge from the towne. to take the 
Crosse after our Sauyour. 

Sir n. Ouylfordti, Pylgrymsge^ p. 18. 
In the same Tower ys the ston vpon the whlche owat 
Savyor stonding asoemlid In to hevyn. 

Torkingten, Dtorie of Bag. Travell, p. 80b 



wtTior 

For thlB Ib good and aoooptable in the sight at Ood our 
Savtavr. i Tim. it. 3. 

Orao«« mercy, and peace from Ood the Father and the 
Lord Jeeiie Chriet our Saviour, Tit. L 4. 

Bavioress, saTiOOreBB (sa'vior-es), n, r< savior, 
saviour, 4 - A female navior. [Itaro.] 

One aaya to the bleaaed Virgin, O SavUmromif eavo tno t 
Bp, UaU, Mo Peace with Rome. 
Polycrita Naxla, being saluted the savUmrm of her 
couiitry. Jar. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I- 827. 

Baviotti's canals. Verv delicate artificial pas- 
sagos formed between tue cells of the pancreas 
by injecting the duct under high pressure. 
saTitO (sd'vit), n, [< Savi (see def.) + In 

mineral,, a zoolitic mineral from Monte Capor- 
ciano, Ital^ probably identical with natrolite: 
named by Bechi after M. 8avi. 
savodinskite (sav-d-dins'klt), n, [< Savodin- 
ski, the name of a mino in the Altai mountains, 
+ The silver telluride hessite. 

savoir-faire (sav'wor-fSrO» [Fm skill, tact, 
lit. *know how to do/ < savoir, know (< L. sapere, 
have discernment: see sapient, saiwit), + Jaire, 
< h facere, do : see/acf.] The faculty of know- 
ing just what to do and how to do it; skilful 
management; tact; address. 

He had great oouAdenco lii his mvoir/aire. His talents 
were naturally acute, . . . and his address was free from 
l»oth country rusticity and professional pedantry. 

Scott, Guy Blannering, xzxr. 

savoir- Vivre (sav'wor-ve'vr), w. [P., good 
breeding, lit. ‘know how to live/ < saroir, know 
(see above), + vivre, < L. vtvere, live: Si^e vivid.] 
Good breeding ; knowledge of and conformity 
to the usages of ))olite society, 
savonetto ( su v-o-nct ' ), «. [= I ). savonet, a wash- 
ball, < P. sat'oneffe, a wash-ball, dim. of savon, 
soap, <,Ij, Hapo{n-), soap: see .soap.] 1. A kind 
of soap, or a detergent for use instead of soap: 
u term variously applied. — 2. A West Indian 
tree, lUihvcohdnum mierademim, whose bark 
serves as a Hoa}». 

savor, savonr (su'vor), n. [< ME. savour, sa- 
vor, snvur, < OF. savour, savor, F. savrur = l*r. 
Sp. l*g. ,saluo' s= It. sapore, < L. sapor, taste, < 
saptn, have tast<* or discerniuciit ; see sapid, 
saoicuf. i hyiiUiv \ ot sajior,] 1. Taste; flavor; 
relisli ; power or (juulity f hat affects the palate : 
as, food with a phuisaiit savor. 

If the salt have lost his scfiviwr Mat. lit. 

It will take the miruur ftoin his palate, and the rest from 
his pilloa, for days iitul liights. iMmb, My Aelations. 
2. Odor; smell. 

Whan the gave gerlos wort* hi-to the gnrdin come, 
Kairo tluui’fs tliei tuundo of felt* inaiier huwes, 

That HweU were of nauorS: to the gt*de 

Wtlltum nf PaU-rnt' (II K, T. S.), 1 8la 
A micfto that niH> strike the dullest nostril 

Shak., W. T.. i. ‘2. 421. 

8t. All odtnoiis substance; a perfunn*. 

There were ulst> tliat usett ]»recioiia perfuniea and sweet 
mvorg when Ihty b-Htlicd themselves 

Ntrrth, t». of Plutnreh, p. fi7tu 

4. Fliariictcristic iiroperty; tlistiuctive flavor 
or quality. 

The sopof/r of death from all things there that live. 

MUton, V. I.., X. 2«!l 

The mmmr of lioaven pori>etual1y ii|>t)n niy spirit 

Baxter. 

5. Name; repute; reputation; character. 

Ye have made our aavtntr to t)e abhorred in the eyes of 
Pharaoh. Kx. v. 21. 

A iiKine of evil mnour In the land. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynctte. 

6. Henso of smell; power to scent orperctiive. 
[Karo.] 

Beyond my mvour. O. Herbert . 

7t. Pleasure; delight. 

Ao I liaue no Mtuoure in sougewarie, for I so it ofte faille. 

iHerv Plmvinan (BX vil. 14S, 
Thou never dreddest hir fFortune's] oppreasioun, 

Me in hir chore founde thou no savour. 

Chauoer, Fortune, 1. 20. 
1 Undo no sauovr in a meetre of three sillables, nor in 
effect in any odde ; but they may be vied for variotie sake 
PujUmhatn, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. A8 
nByiL 1. Flavor, Smack, etc. Seeteits.— 2. Scant, Fra- 
ffrance, etc. H«) mod, 

savor, savonr (s&'vor), v, K ME. savourm, sa- 
vorm, sareren, < OF. (and F.) aarourer = Pr. 
sahorarm Bp. Pg. aaborear vs It, saporare, < ML. 
saporare, taste, savor (cf. LL. saporatus, soa- 
Honed, savory), < L. sa^tr, taste: see savor, n.] 
I, ifitrans, 1. To taste or smell; have a taste, 
flavor, or odor (of some particular kind or qual- 
ity). 

Nay, thou shalt drynkeu of another tonne 
£r that T go, ska) eavoure won than ale. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of Bath s Tale, 1. 171. 
But there thai wol ho greet and eavourc well. 

PeUladiue, Hasboudrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 88. 
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What is loathsome to the young 
Savoure well to thee and me. 

Tennyeon, Vision of Bin. 

2f. To have a bad odor; stink. 

He eavoura; stop your nose ; uo more of him. 

Middleton, Mlohaclmas Term, i. 1. 

Fie t here be rooms eavour the most pitiful rank that 
ever 1 felt B, Joneon, Footoster, if. 1. 

3. To have or exhibit a peculiar quality or 
characteristic; partake of the nature; smack: 
followed by of: as, his answers savor o/ inso- 
lence. 

Your majesty's excellent book ioitohiiig the duty of a 
king : a work . . not eavouriny o/ perfumes and paint- 
ings, as those do who seek t.o xdease the reader more than 
nature beareth. Bacon, Advancement of Leaniiag, ii. 279. 

The people at large* show a keenness, a cleveniess, and a 
profundity of wisdom that saciir# strong] y witchoi'aft. 

Jreit^, Knickerbocker, p. 809. 

Tosavorof the paaorof thefrylng-pant. Seepani. 

H. trans. If. To perceive by taste or smell ; 
smoll; hence, to discern; note; perceive. 

I do neither see, nor feel, nor taste, nor eavour the least 
steam or fume of a reason 

B. Jotuum, Cynthia's Keicls, 1. 1. 

Were it not thai in your wi itings I mvour a spirit so 
very distant from my disposition . . 

Ileyltn, Ccrtanien Epistolare, p. 8. 

2. To exhibit the characteristics of ; jiartake of 
the nature of; indicate the pri'sence of; hav(» 
the flavor or quality of. 

T cannot abide anything that samure the poor over- 
worn cut. B. Joneun, ^'yiithla’s Revels, il, 1. 

His father, being very averse tu this way (as no way 
Mivonno the power of religloio, . . . hujdly . . consent- 
ed to his corning hitlier. 

Winlhrop, Hist. \ew r.ngland, T 20.1. 

3f. To care for; relish; take pleasure in; en- 
joy; like. 

Savour no more than ilieo t)itiovo slial 

Chaucer, Truth, I 0. 

He eavouroth neither meatt, wliu, nor alt* 

Sir T Morr, Tin* 1 w«*he Fioim ities of a T.over. 

Tliou eavourcet (iiiindevt, U V' J not the thing** that be 
of God, but tlnme that be of men Mat. x\i. 2.<. 

Houietime the jduiricstand tlic most intelligible rthearsal 
of them Ipsahnsl yet tlu> |tht tefonneisj sneoernut, be- 
cause It is done by inter {oeiition 

IIi>okfr,hv(h'V Follt>, V :J7. 
Savoure hiiiiseir alom, is only kind 
Ami losing to hiniht It 

B. Joneon t'ynt bin’s Revels, ili. 2. 

4t. To please; give pleasure or satisfaction to; 
suit. 

Good conscience goo pieehe !*> the post ; 

ThI vonucrlmuertth not inv tast 

Hymm to Vo'nn, efe. (b E. T. S.), p. (51. 

5. To give savor or flavor to; season. 

Fele kyn flsolie 

Bumme h.iken in hretl, Hunime brad on the glede, 

Suiiime Mdheii, siiiniue in sewc , hu acred with spaces, 

A ay sawes so Hle,<e, thnt tin* s* l>ked 
Sir Gavayar and tin Orrea Kua/fd (11. F. T. S,), 1. 891. 

The lloinuuB, it w ould rippe.ii , made grt*at use of tire 
leek tor mrouriny their rbshes Pncyc. Brit., AIV. 4o9. 

savorert, savourert (sa'\i»v-er), w. one who 
savors or smacks (»f sorncthing ; one who favors 
or takes pleasure in Hoin<*thiiig, 

She (Lady Eleanor Fobharn] was. If seonis, a great §a- 
vourer and favourer of \\ Jeklitfo’'' opiiitorib. 

FuiU’r, Fb. Hist , IV. ii. ci. 

savorily, savourily (sn'vor-i-li), adv. l. in a 
savory manner; with a jrleasing relish. 

Bure there 's a dearth of wit lii this dull town, 

When silly plays so eavounJy | Globe rii,, mrfmrl}f] go down. 

Brydcn, King Arthur, iSiol., 1. 2. 

The better sort have Fowls and Fish, w ith which tlie 
Markets art* plentifully stored, and sometimes Buffaloes 
flesh, all which is drost very mvnurily with Fenner and 
Garlick. J)ainj'%er, Voyages, 11. i. 129. 

2t. With gusto or appetite; heartily; with 
relish. 

Hoard up the finest play-scraps you can get, upon which 
your loan wit may most mvourily feed, for want of other 
att^. thtkker, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 149. 

savoriness, saVOlirineBS ( S&'vor-i-nes), n , Sa- 
vory character or quality; pleasing taste or 
smell: as, the saronness of an orange or of 
meat. 

savoringt, savouringt (sd' vor-ing), w . [< ME. 
sarttryntfc ; verbal n. of savor, r. J Taste ; the 
sense of taste. 

Cortes delices been after the appetites of the flve wittos, 
as sighte, herynge, smellynge, eavorynye, and touchyngi'u 
Chaucer, lhu«on’s Tale. 

Bayorless, sayourleBS (sfi'vqr-les), a, [< sa- 
vor + Destitute of flavor; insipid. 

Asa child thai soeth a painted apple may be eager of 
it till ho try that it is mwmiieee, and then he caretli for 
it no more. Baader, Crucifying the W orld, i vl. 


sayory 

Bayorlyt, savoiirlyt (sa'vqr-li), [< ME. *# 0 - 
vorly, saverly; < savor + -/yt.j Agreeable in 
flavor, odor, or general effe^; sweet; pleasant. 
1 hojie no tong iuo;;t endure 
Mo mucfly sagho sa) of that sy^t, 

Kii watg liit clene A clcr A pine 

AUitcrritioc /*wwo(cd.' Morris), 1 228 

savorlyl, savourlyt (s(rv<)r-li), adv. (< ME. 
savourly, savcrly ; < savor ly, u.J With a pleasing 
relish; heartily; souTKlly. 

Thel wolde not a-wake the kyngc Arthur so erly. tie 
his conipaiiye that slepten sauAturly for tlie grete tiauaile 
tliat th«*i hadde the day be-forc 

Merlin (E. E. T, B.), iii m. 

And for a good appetiU*. wo see tho toiling servant fee«l 
aavourly of one homely dish, when his suri cited master 
looks loathingly on his far fetched and dearly Imught 
dainties. Bev. T. Adame, Works, II. 140. 

sayoroos, sayourons (sd'vqr-us), «. (< me. 
savorovs, savourous, saverons, < < )F. savour t ux, 
sarerous, F. savour eux = Pr. sa boros = Sp. 
sabroso = Pg. sahoroso = 11. saporoso, < MIj. 
saporosus, having a taste, savory, < L. sapoi, 
taste: see savor.] Agreeable to the taste; 
pleasant. 

Hir mouth that is so gracious. 

So Bwete, and eke so mveroue. 

Rom. qf the Roee, 1. 2812. 

Bayoryl, sayoury (sa'vor-i), a. [< ME. savon, 
savery; < savor 4- -//i.] If. Having a flavor. 

If salt be vnsauori, in what thing sehulen xe make It 
eauori e Wyel^, Mark ix. 50. 

Tlio that sitten in tho sonne-syde sonner aren rype. 
•Swettour and eaueriour and also more grettoure 
Than tho that selde hauen the sonne and sitten in the 
iiurth-half. Piers Plouman (C), xJx. 05. 

2. Having savor or relish ; pleasing to the or- 
gans of taste or smell (especially the former); 
appetizing; palatable; hence, agreeable in gen- 
eral: as, savory dishes; a savory o<ior. 

Let hunger niouc Ihy upj>et>tc, and not eauery sauces. 

llabtee Batik (E. 15. T. H.>, p, 105. 

And make me miovry meat, such us 1 love, and bring 
it to me, that I may eat. Gun. xxvii. 4. 

'Ihcy (Tonquinese) du'ss their fornl very « leanly, and 
make It savory lor which they havtt several w ays unknown 
in Europe Itampter, \ oyageei, 11. 1. 80. 

3f. Morally irleasing; inomlly or religiously 
edifying. 

Gnu of Frftmwill s chief difllcuUich was to restrain his 
pikemen and diagoons fioiii invading by niairi force the 
pulpits of ministers whose diseouises, to use the language 
of that time, were not eavoury. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., I. 

4. In good re|>iite; honored; rc*vpeet(*d. [Ob- 
solete or provincial. ) 

1 canna see why T suld be ter med a Oamenmian, espe- 
cially now tlrat ye hae given the name of that famous and 
savoury sutteiur . . . until a n'Kinieritni i)and of soiil- 
diers whereof I am told many can now « uim*. swtrar, an«l 
rise nredane language as fast as eiei Richard ('anieion 
eoiiln jrrejU'h or pray. Setdt, Heart of Mid-I<f>thiarj, xviil. 

savory'*-’ (sa'vqr-i), M. [Early morl. K. also sa- 
lortt, savery; < ME, .saiery, saverty, sarereyt, 
savtray, soft ray, < OF. savorvt, also sadtet. 
sadarttye, sahtnyr (> ME. safureyc), F. sarorer 
= Pr. sadnia = Sji. sayinda, axedrea = Pg. 
svyurelha, ctynrelha, .saiurayem = Olt. savo- 
regyta, savortUa, II. stialtm yyia (with intru- 
sive m), satureja = ME. saturia =s MLG. satu- 
rett = (3. saturci = Dan. saiunj = P<»1. rzaher, 
e:ahr = OHulg. sUthaj, .ditfraja, < L. satureta. 



I-loucriitK Plant of Savory (Safurem kerf easts), 
a, comiUi , A calyx ; c, i>atl|. 



wfm 

savory: see As with other plaat^- 

namos of noobvious meaning, the wora has 
suffered much variation in popular meoh*} A 
plant of the genus SatureiOf ehiefly hortmHs, 
the summer savory, and S, fttontamu, the winter 
savory, both natives of southern Europe. Th«r 
areloMT, homefy. aromatic berba oultlrated In sardens for 
aMSoning in cookery. & Thyn^a cff the Meoltorranean 
region is a small evergreen bush, with nearly the flavor of 
thyma 

In these Indies there is an herbe much lyke vntoa yel- 
owe lyille, abowte whose leaaes there growe and creeps 
eerteyne oordes or laces, as the lyke is partly seene in the 
herbe which we oanle lased mu&ry, 
it JKdsn, tr. of Gonaaltts Ovledns (First Books on Ameri- 
(oa, ed. Arber, p. asox 

Now mmv seeds in fstte nndoanged londe 
Booth weeL and nygh the see beet wol it stonde. 

Pagodnts, Hasbondrle (£. S. T. S X P* Al* 
WWf (b|-voI'), «. [So called from Sa^oy in 
France.] A variety of the oommou cabbage 
with a compact head and leaves rcticulately 
wrinkled, it is much cultivated for winter 
iise^ and has many subvarieties. 

SaTOyard (s^*voi^&rd), a. and n. [< F. Stwoy- 
ard, < Sauoiej Savoy, + -ord.l I, a, Pertain- 
ingto Savoy. 

II. a. A native or an inhabitant of Savoy, 
a former duchy lying south of Lake Geneva, 
afterward a pan of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
and in 1860 ceded to France. It forms the two 
departments of Savoie and Haute-Savoie. 
tftaiwoy Oonfexwace, Declaration. See confer- 
ence^ dedaraHon, 

medlar, a Etmipean shrub or tree, 
Amelan4^ier vulgarts, of the RosttecsBf related to 
the June-berry or shad-bush, 
earvy, eaTvey (sav'i), v. [< Sp. snftc, 3d pers. 
fling, pres. ind. of eaber, know, with an inf. 
‘know how,* ‘can*; < L. sapere, be wise: see 
mpimt. The word was taken up from Spanish 
meech in the southwestern part of the United 
States, in such expressions as . « ./* 

‘do you know . . “»o sabc,** ‘he does not 

know,* “«a6c hablar EepaftoV^ ‘he can speak 
Spanish,* etc, Cf.acrery,w.] l. trans^ To know; 
nnderfltand: “twig**; as, do you savry that! 
{Slang.] 

n. entrant. To possess knowledge, 
mmry. aawey (sav'i), n. [< san% v, Cf. Sc. 
eavie, knowledge, < F, saeoir, know, ss 8p. saber, 
know.] General cleverness; knowledge of the 
world: as, he has lots of sacry. [Slang.] 
aaw^ (s&h a* [< ME. aawe, eaghe^ sa^Cf < AS. 
saga sac MD. saghe, sa^be^ D. saag s= MLG. hngc 
« OHG. saga^sega, MHG. saj/e, segct G. sage 
as Icel. sag ss 8w. sSg as Dan. sat, sang, a saw; 
lit. * a cutter* (ef. OHG. sehj MHG. seen, sechc, 
G. sedhi a plowshare, AS. sigthe, sithe, E. sifbc, 
miflspellea scythe, lit. ‘a cutter*), < •/ sag, cut, 
«s L. secare, cut (whence ult. E. swhU): sec 
seegittf section,] 1. A cutting-tool consisting 
of a metal blade, baud, or plate with the edge 
armed with cutting teoth, worked either by a 
rad^rooating movement, as in a hand-saw, or 
a continuous motion in one direction, as in 
a circular saw, a band-saw, and an annular saw. 
Saws sn Jbr the moat pert made of tempered ateel The 
teeth ef the ameUer kinds ere fenned by cutting or punch- 


6seo 

IW la. tl» plate 



Tills prevents undue fHotlon of the iddee of the 

blftde against the sld( 


blade 

blade agidnst^e aides of the k^. Borne eewa however, 
as surgeons’ sawa beok-see% etc., have little mr no set, 


B»i»M,teK*poiwwtitetea«|toiimiiiteai^^ 

porpoaes, what is called s^~^t fe, eltwimto teeth must 2. To form by outtipg with a flaw: as, to flats 
Bemiyoproiyt aateOT ^ftMa board* or plank* (thpt la, to MW timbor into 
0^ bw*d*OTiSmk*).-8. Toontwotenwnpirfai 

-i. . * — .*„„ .V, the motion of a saw* 

aMUK.*^* if 

4. In bookbinding, to score or out lightly 
through the folded edges of, as the gatherea 
sections of a book, in four or Ave equidistant 
spaces. The etout Iw^s which connect the book to Its 
oovera are souk in the isw-traok, and the ■ewtii#>thmd 
which holds the leaves together la bound around these 
bands. 

Ila intrans, 1. To use a saw; practise the use 
of a saw; cut with a saw.— 8. To be cut with a 
saw: as, the timber flowfl smoothly*— Bawlag In, 
in bookbindtng, the onetiiiton of making four or more 
shallow cross aaw-outa In the back of the gathered seettona 
of a book, in which out* the binding cord or thread te 
placed. 

saw^ ^84), n. [< ME. sates, «aye, sage, sake, 
< AS. sagtt, saying, statement, re^rt, tale, 
prophecy, saw (sa MLG. sage sb OHG* saga, 
MHG. G. sage, a tale, ss Icel. saga » 6w. Dan. 
saga, a tale, stoi^, legend, tradition, history, 
saga); < seegan (■/ sag), say; see sayK CSf. 
saga,] If. A saying; speech; discourse; word. 
Leue lord A ludm lesteu to mi sutMt / 

• wmtam tg Palerns (B. E. T. S.X L im 

So what for o thynge and for other, swete, 


3f. 


and undue friction against the keif la prevented by mak- 
ing the blades of gradually deeroMliig thloknoM from the 
edge toward the hack. 

2. A saw-blade tc^ther with the handles or 
frame to which the blade is attached, as a hand- 
saw, wood-saw, or hack-saw.-*- 8. In zool, and 
compar, annt,, a serrated formation or organ, 
or a serrated arrangement of parts of forma- 
tions or organs, (a) The act of teeth of a merganser, 
as Mtrgua aentsUnr, Qd) The aerrate tomlal edges of the 
beak <if any bird. See mmMZI, mrtcMroOraU, (c) The 
long flat aerrate or dentate snout of the saw-fish. See out 
undei Prisda. (d) The ovipositor of a saw-fly (TmtAre- 
dimdM). 

4. A sawing-machine, as a scroll-saw or Jig-saw. 

—5. The act of sawing or see-sawing; specifi- 
cally, in whist [U. 8.1, same as see-saw, 3 (h), — 

Annular saw. <a) A saw having the form of a hollow cylin- 
der or tuhev with teeth formed on the end, and pro]eoting 
parallel to the longitudinal axis of the cylinder, aronna 
which axis the saw ia rotated when in use Also called 
darrri-satc, crown-saic, eyiind«r,§aw, drum mw, ringsaw, 
wbeneat muf, and tuh-aaia. See cut under erewn saw (b) 

In auTff , a trephine — Brisr-tOOtb saw. a saw gullated 
deeply between the teeth, me guUeta being sha^ in a 
manner which gives the teeth aourvature resembling some- 
what the prickles of briers (whence the naineX This form 
of tooth is chiefly used In dicolar saa s, rarely oi never In 
recipi'ocatiim saws. Also called gutUt-aaw — BatChsr*S 
saw (named after It O. Butcher, a Dublin surgeon), a nar- 
row-bladed saw set fn a frame so tliat It can be fastened 
at any angle : used in resacUons — drottlar saw. a saw 
made of a olroular plate or disk with atiH>thod edge, either 
formed Integrally with the plate, or made by inserting re- 
movable teeth, me latter being now the most approved 
method for teeth of huge lumber-cutting sawa ( It cular 
saws are very extensively used for manufacturing lumber, 
and their outtiug power Is enormous some of them being 
over 7 feet in diameter, running with a oiroumferentim 
velocity ctf 9,000 feet aud cutting at the rate of 200 feet of 
kerf per minute. From the nature of this class of saws, 
they aio exclusively used in sawing machines. These 
machines, for small saws, are often driven by foot- or hand- 
power, but more generauy by steam , water-, or animal- 
power Flain cfroular laws can cut only rectilinear 
kerfs, but some circular saws have a dished or concavo- 
convex form, by which curved shapes oomwponding with 
the shape of tlie aaw may be out See out under n«i»-Mtr. 

— OomK>-ontteys*gaw. Sameascomb-saic -Oross-cat 
saw. (a) A saw adimted by Its filing and setting to cut 
across the grain. The teeth are filed to act more nearly 
like knife points than toOse of rip-saws, which act more 
like chlsela Cross-cut saws have a wider set tlmii rlj^saws 
(b) Farticulaiiy, a saw used by lumbermen for cutting logs 

from tree trunka having an edge slightly convex lii the ^ ... 

cutting-plane, a handle at each end projecting from and SAW" (sa). Pretent of sce^, 

thephme^ theblnde. and (gg) n, A Sootch form of salved 

teeth filed so that the saw cuts when drawn In either ..... , . .... 

direction It is operated by two workmen, one at each A doctor s muw and whittlea 

handle - Doable saW* two pai^lel saw-blades work- Burm, Death and Dr. Hombook. 

Ing together at a specific dbtanee from esch othei, gawartt, n. See BeUnospora, 

«W-Ml5pr(.4'llr^bpB),T The *haft, arbor, or 
— EqiiaUjtliig saw, a pair of oirc^ar saws placed on a mandrel upon which a circular, annular, or 
mandrel and set at any desired distance apart by a gage ring saw is fastened and rotated. Also called 

well terapured used for niwit» metal, ss In cutting off BBWBCTflraUv (eg. -war g.-liut), n, RHime as 
bolts, nicking hoadsof hand-mauescrews, etc.— Balf-baok souarunut, 

saw, a hand-saw the ^k of which is stiffened to a'dis- gaW-back (sA'bak), n. An adjustable OP fixed 
tonco^ half the length of toe Wade fjrom the himdle - ©xtendinir over the back of a saw, and 

Half-rip saw, a hand-Mw without a back, and having a u 

width of set inlermediate between that of a cross-cut ssw covering the blade to a lino at which it is de- 
aiid that of a rip-saw —B^s siw, u small two-edg^ sired to limit the depth of the kerf. Compare 
saw set in a short handle: one edge ia straight, the other sauHfage, 

ngnT?^ ^iSi^ iBWlilMSk (sA'bak), n. The larva of Neriee bi- 

rated saw, s saw having a seriea of perforations behind dentat^ w American bombycid moth, the dot^- 
toe teeth.— Pitch Of a saw. Bee |ShtAi.— Pit firams- sum of whose abdomen Is senate. 

■aw, a double fnune-saw, worked by hand, to the frame of «|LW-llAdkBd*[84‘baikt). a. Havinff the dorstun 
which are attache<l upper imd lower cross-handles analo* Ba«f*«,4A w thn nxtAnaian of ibe tio of ounh nK. 
gous to those used on^e ordinary ptt-ww.- Railway serrate by tne extension oi the tip or each ab- 

oat-off aaw, a circular ssw or buss-saw supported on its 
frame upon acarriage moving on Strack so that It can be 
fed backward and forwat d to Us work.— Rsvsxsildls law, 
a straight-edged saw having both edaea armed with te^ 
so that cutting can be done with either edge^ at will, by 
reversing the saw — Bmltll'S saw* a hack-saw. To tNI 
tkSld at the long sawt, to be kepi in suspense. 


I shal hym so onchaunten with mv sss 
That right In hevene his soul ia anal he mete. 

Chaucer, I’xoHua Iv. 1896 
I will be subgett nygbt dr day as me well awe, 

To seme my lord Jesn to pays in dode & mum, 

ymrk PtaifC, p. 174. 

2. A proverbial saying; maxim; proverb. 

On Balomones satMt selden thow biholdest. 

Piers Plowman (BX vU. 187. 
'J'he justice, . . . 

Full of wise sates and modern instances 

Shak., As you like it, ii. 7. IM. 

A tale; story; recital. Compare flripa. 
Now cease wee the sawe of (his seg steme. 

AHmunder Macedoine (B E T. 8.X 1. 462. 

4t. A decree. 

A } myghtfull Ood, here is it sene, 

Thou will fulfllle thi forwai^ right, 

And all tbl satMS thou wHI maynteyne. 

rork Jgapap604. 

So love it Lord of all the world by rifdU, 

And rules the creature# to his powrfall aaw. 

Speneer, Cotta Cloat, L 864. 
Byn. t, Aseiom, Maxim, etc See aphorimn 


Between the one and the other he was held of the Umg 
sate above a month 

AoriA, Life of Lord Oailitod,L 148* (BsrisA) 

(Bee also hadt-eaw, haud-eaw, belt sate, butsmaw, eantermaw, 
ehain sate, /ret-eaw, ganomato, pigmaw, iahsase, jigsaw, 
ratbet-eaw, ringmaw, etc.) 

BRW^ (s4), 17. ; pret . sawed, pp. sawed or sawn, ypt, 
sawing, K ME. sawen, mghen, sa^, \ A8. 
^sagkmaB^, zagen as MLG. sagen, OHG. sagiks, 
seg&n, MHG. sagen, segen, G. » leeL sagh 



8sw-b*ck«d l4nvs of Neehi SUmtate, tiafahil SIw. 

dominsl segment, as the larva of JSbrim Udesh^ 
tata and otber members of that gsnus* 

iaw»be«lDBd (si'bBkt), a* Havipg the beak 
serrated* Also flato-4Mhhd« 6eb under flsr^ 

mtirostrat. 


. . ih,Am^ 

MW , f, ke-Mw • h, enm cut •»« ; iT. bamd-Mw , >, rip aaw . m, hawt 
A panel «aw m, pruniag-Mw. H, whip-taw a, wood-taw. /, 

_ 


8w* sdga » Dan. saee, saw; itom the noon*] BRW^hearlllf (s4'hll^lti|& Ht 


haj^c or compaM-taw, v bach-taw 


I. trans, 1. To eat or divide with a saw; eat 
in pieees with a saw. 


riferotts; imi, the cm^MfStmg hpamapimbfim 
Ba#4lieB* 



iKf4NAl3r 

(A The bliui-ba^ ber. 

[Lo* 

•nMiMl^CaA'Iw^}. Ik In <mo«wMM, n. 
lofui of Mio on whiLoh tho work is suj^ortod 
while being presented to a circular saw. it i« 
atsoa irithlwisSf Slid gtsei for isiriiig dtmonilotMitaft, 
MdUimetinMDivotodforlHwel^i^ g. if. 
snvbiU (s4^bu}|.9t. One of several different 
saW-billiM birds. <«> Aor motmot Bee out under 
Ifonietst. (S) A hummlng-lilrd of the genut njimifituh 
4on or (ihlMim havlnyi the long bUi floel^ eeirulmte along 
the eatetog edgee. (e) A meigeneer or goounder : eome- 
Umee Midjaac^mw, See out under murganaer, 
saw^biUad (sd^bild), a. Same as saw^ked. 
See* cut tinder serratirosfrof. 
saw^btook (sd'blok), n. A square channel of 
wood qr iron, with narallel slots at various an- 
gles. which guide the saw in cutting wood to 
exact miters. 

sawbOMI (sA'bdn*), n. [< sawi, e., + obj*. 
Aonct.]. A surgeon. [Slang.] 

*<Woejfoa everoeUed in.'* inquired Sem, . . . '*woe you 
cm celled in. vm you woe 'prentice to a Mtobona, to 
widt a poit-boy f Diekens, Pickwick, li. 

•awblMk (sA'buk), a. [ss D. zaa^k; as saw^ 
huokK"] Same as $awkor$e, [u. B.] 

SAWOSt, »• and e. An obsolete form of Muee, 
aawceirt, n. An obsolete form of saucer. 
saWHuiUttP (sA'klemp), n. A frame for holding 
saws while they are med. Also called horse. 
sawder (sd'der), n. [Also pronounced as if 
spelled *^aodder; a oonmction of solder.] Flat- 
tery; blarney: used in the phrase soft sawder. 
[Slaug.] 

This U all your fault. Why did not you go and talk to 
that brute of a boy. and that dolt of a woman? You've 
got 4MiiMfer enough, ac Frank calla It In his new-fasb< 
loned slang. Bulwtr, My Novel, iil. IS. 

My Lord Jermyn teems to have his insolence as ready 
aalw sawder, Oeorge glM, Felix Holt, xxL 

She . . « sent In a note explaining who ahe was, with m 
bit of tqft taiwder, and asked to see Alfred. 

O. Reade, Hard Casli, xlL 

saw*doctor (s&'dok'tor), n. Same as saw- 
gummer. 

sawdonf. n. An obsolete form of sultan. 
sawdust (sA'dust), n. Dust or small fragments 
of woo^ stone, or other material, but particu- 
larly of wood, produced by the attrition of a 
saw. Wood sawdust is used by Jewelers, brass-fliiisbers, 
etc., to dry metals which have omii pickled and washed 
Boxwood sawdnat Is conaidered the oast for Jewelry, be- 
cause it is free from turpentine or resinous matter. That 
of beechwood la the next best. Sawdust is used for pack- 
ln|b anA on account of its properties as a non-conductor 
of beat, as filling in walls, etc. 
sawdUBt-camer( 0 &'du 8 t-kar^i-Ar), ». A trough 
or tube for conducting away the sawdust from 
a machine-saw. E. It, Knight. 
aawer^ (sA'Cr), n. [< ME, sawer; < saw\ v., + 
-cfi. Of. sawyer.] One who saws; a sawyer. 
Cath. Ang.f p. 819. 

aawer^, n. A Middle English form of sower. 
BBiWti. n. An obsolete form of salvch 
sawf-DOXt (sAf'boks), It. An obsolete form of 
salve-box. 

aaw-Ala (sA^fO), n. A file specially adapted for 
^ing saws. Triangular files are used for all 
small saws ; for miU-saws, etc., the files are flat, 
flaw^fll^ (sA'fish), n. 1. An elasmobrancliiate 
or selaohian flsh of the family Pf'ishdw, having 
the snout prolonged into a flat saw or serra be- 
set on each side with horizontal teeth pointing 
sidewise. Tlie body is doiiffate like that of a shark, but 
is dapreaaed, and the onncblM apertures are inferior. The 
first dorsal is 0 ]»posite or a little back of the bases of the 
ventralt. Five or six species of the genus sre known; they 

' ' 'ittautsof thetr ' " * 

ond their ordi 
I SHMauarum. the nristls < 

of the Atl^tlo OoeaTiS^^ of from 10 to 20 

feet, and of a grayiah oolor. The common American saw* 


mn 

having a similar saw^tfke appendage, which 
never reaches such a siae as m the PrimdWtOt 
true saw-flihes. They are confined to the Pa- 
eiflq. See cut under Frktkiphorus. 
law-fiy (sA'fli), n. A hymenopterous insect of 
the family TenihreditiMset so called from the 
peculiar eonstruotion of the ovipositor (saw or 
terebra), with which they cut or pierce plants. 
Two platM of this instrument have serrate or toothed 
edges. The turnip saw-fly is Athalia eentCfega; the goose- 
beny aaw-fly, Nematm gromdwrim ; tbe sweet-potato aaw- 
fiy, SeMsoeerus ebeneus; the wheat or com aaw-fiy, Cepkiue 
mtnmue; the rose saw-fly. Mtmostsgia (or BuMoma}Toem; 
die willow saw-fly, Jfematua vetUrieaem. The pear-slog Is 
the larva of Sslandria oeraet. The wheat or com saw-fly 
Is exceedingly injurious to wheat and rye, the female da* 
positing her eggs in the stalk, which the larva destroys. 
It Is about half an inch long. The Scotch aaw-fly is a mem- 
ber of the genua Ltmhyrus. Bee outs under BykWma^ 
Lyda^ rose-mufft and S(>euri/era, 

In the case of the larch sato-fig (Nematus erlohstmli, 
RartlgX the two seta of serrated blades of the ovipositor 



saw*a«h (JPVArh/epMitvMbr). >, Ode view t •, imder view. 


fifil is Vhe saw athdns a length at a 

yard or more, and a iMght, flaA * lew tnohes wide, ob- 
maeal the enA chd fumtiwei In m Ihiropean speoiea 
sikteen tedwenty fie^ and in the Ammcan 


with ^em twentj^ur he thliN$4we pales of stout dhsm 
toefibfimlyliw^teAats^ it is used 

am# algo^fii. By exte^on, cue of the dif- 
of Ik# ftoily 
88f 


Ifidivrihi. xmui 

like that of a back-set saw. 

« Packard, Entomology for Beginners^ p. ICO. 

saw-firama (sA'fr&m), n. The frame in which 
a saw is set: a saw-sash, 
saw-gage (sA'gaj), n. l. (a) A steel test-plate 
or standard gage for testing the thickness of 
saw-blades, (b) A straight-edge laid over the 
edge of a saw-blade to uetormino whether the 
teeth are in lino, (r) A test for the range of 
the tooth-points of a saw in their distance from 
the center of rotation. — 2. An attachment to 
a saw-bench for adjusting the stuff to be cut 
to the saw, the determining the width of 
cut. — 3. A device for adjusting the depth of a 
saw-cut. • * 

Also sawmg-mach%ne gage. 
flaw-gate (sA^gat), n. 1 . The rectangular frame 
in v^ich a mill-saw or gang of mill-saws is 
stretched. Also sawmiU-gate, satc-sas/i.—- 2t. 
The motion or progress of a saw (T). Kncyc. 
Diet 

The oko and the box wood, . . . although they be greene, 
doe etiffely withstand the saw gate, choung and fllung up 
their teeth even. 

HiiUand, tr. of niuy, xvi. 4S. (JHehardsvn.) 
flaw-gin (8A'jin),ft. A machine used to divest 
cotton of its husk and other superfluous parts. 
See eotton-gin. 

flaw-grass (sA^grAs), n. A cyperaceous plant 
of the genus vladmni, especially C. Mariscus 
(or, if distinct, C. effusum). It is a marsh-plant 
with culms from 4 to 8 feet high, and loim slen- 
der saw-toothed leaves. [Bouthern U. 8.] 
flaw-guide (sA'gId), n. A form of adjustable 
fence for a saw-bench. 

flaw-gnmmer (sA'gum^^r), n. A punching- or 
ffrinaing-machiue for cutting out the spaces 
between the teeth of a saw ; a gummer. Also 
saw-doctor. 

saw-lianging (sA'hang'ing). n. Any device by 
which a mill-saw is strain^ in its gate, 
flawhoxn (sA'hAm ), w. Any insect with serrate 
antennie : specifically, a beetle of the serricom 
series. See Serrtcomxa. 
saw-homed (sA'hfimd), a. Having serrate an- 
tennie, as the beetles of the series ASsmeernta. 
sawhorse (sA'hfirs), n. A support or rack for 
holding wood while it is 
cut by a wood-saw. Also 
oallea sawbuck or buck. 
sawlBg-block (sAMng- 
blok), It. A miter-box. 
sawiv-machine (sA'- 
ing-ma-sheu ^ ), ». A ma- 
omne for operating a saw 
or gang of saws. Also often 
oaliM nmply saw genendW, 
however, with a prefix Indi- 
outing the kind of machine : 
as, soroU-mw, gang-eaw, U^^eaw, eta—Lath-MWlllf 
maclilna floe ta/Ai.— Sawtu-mafiliiiie gage, flame 
aa saw pojie.— Traverfiliig sawlng-inaolfiiie, a aawlng- 
machine in which the work remaina atotlonary, and the 
•aw travels over It. 

saw-jointer (sA^ioin^tAr), it. An apparatus by 
whi^ the jointing of gang-saws (that is, the 
filing and setting of the teeth) is performed with 
proper allowance for change of shape resulting 
from unequal strains in the eaw-gate, so that 
parallelism of the breast-line and rake may be 
secured when the saws are put under tension. 
The main featnrea of the apparatus are a guiding^frame 
for holding the saw during Uie operation of Jointing, 
which moves upon adjuatame wayo In auch manner aa to 

X,... j 


saw-tahla 

Saw-}imipor (sA'jum*^pAr), n. Same as saw- 
swage. 

8aw«iike (sA'lik), a Sharp and wiry or rasping 
in tone, as a bite’s note ; sounding like a saw 
in use or being sharpened. 

The eate-Wte note of this bird foretrile rain. 

C. Swaitmm, Britirii Bltda, p. 8S. 
gftwlog (sA'log), n. A log cut to the proper 
length for sawing in a sawmill, 
saw-mandrel (sA'man^drel), 71. A saw-arbor. 
flawmlU (sA'mu), n. A mill, driven by water or 
steam, for sawing timber into boards, planks, 
etc., suitable for building and other purposes. 
The aawa uaed are of two distinot kmdiL the eweular and 
reotprvcatMg (aee mwi, n.). In many at the larger aawmtlla 
of mo^lem timea many acceaaory ixiachiueB are naed, aa 
ahlngle-. lath . and planing-machlncs. 

The Ilande of Medera . . . hath in it many aprlngea of 
freaohe water and goodly ryuerft, vpon the which uw l^lded 
manye earn tApgea, wherewith many e fayre trees, lyke vuto 
Oeder and Cypreaae trees, are aawed and cut in sunder. 

JR, JBden, tr. of Sebaatlan Munster (First Books on AmcH:> 
(ioa, ed. Arber, p. 40). 

gawmiU-gate (sA'mll-gat), n. Same as saw- 

gutCf 1. 

sawn (sAn). A past participle of sawK 
sawndrest, Same as sanders^ for sandaPt. 
SawnflW* oawny (sA'ni), n. [A further corrup- 
tion of Sandy (mK. Saunder, Sawnder)^ which is 
a corrupted abbr. of Aleranaer . ] A Scotsman ; 
a nickname due to the frequent use of the name 
Alexander in Scotland, or to the characteristic 
Scotch pronunciation of the abbreviation, 
aaw-paa (sA^pad), n. A device used as a guide 
for the web of a look-saw or compass-saw in 
cutting out small holes. 

flaw-paimetto (sA'pal-met^dih n. See Serenoa. 
saw-pierced (sA^perst), a. Cut out, like fret- 
work, by the use of the band-saw or jig-saw, 
as in wo^work: also noting similar work on a 
much smaller scale in metal, as in gold jewelry, 
saw-pit (sA'pit), n. A pit over which tlmberis 
sawed by two men, one standing below the tim- 
ber and the other above. 

Thither [to the ale-house] he kindly invited me, to aplaoe 
as good as a death's head, or memento for mortality ; topy 
sole, and sides being all earth, and the beds no bigger thaii 
so many large ooffina Indeed It wai^ lor beauty and oou> 
venleiicy, like a covered sawpiL 

Court ana Times qf Charles 11. S8&. 

aaw-flaah (sA'sasb), n. Same as saw-gate^ 1. 
aawflet, n. A Middle English form of sauee. 
flawsert, n. A Middle E^Hsli form of sattcer. 
flaw-set (sA'set), n. An instrument used to 




Wood-eaw sad Sawfaone. 


SaVseU. 

b, uivil used for setting mwk in tww f^ctones, the sett^ beinx per- 
(bnned hy blows of the pecnti.iriy nliaped hammer a E^ry second 
tooth » Mt tn one direction, end, the saw blade beinx turned over, 
the intervening teeth ere set tn tbe rrvrrM; dixeetton , c end d ere 
notched levers liy which in ordinary M?Kitix the eitemete teeth era 
set m opixmite directions 

wrest or turn the teeth of saws alternately to 
the right and loft so that they may make a 
kerf somewhat wider 
than the thickness 
of the blade. Also 
called saw-7trest.-— 

Saw-Sfit pliATB. floe 
ptier 

flaw-sharpener (sA'- 

shlirp^nAr), n. The 
greater titmouse, Va- 
rus major: so called 
from its sharp wiry 
notes. Also sharp- 
saw. See cut under 
Varus. [Local, Scot- 
land.] 

8aW8ieget,n. An ob- 
solete form of sau- 
sage. Baret, 1580. 

saw-Bpindle 



S&mMxt for e Work bench. 
«h.tnk for fixing the traidement 
to e bench . C , puiuh. hinged to a 
Iwse e at />, and preilMd upward 
tw spnno » ft. Hcrew uipfioit for the 
bade of the blade , />, iniiga which 
may lie adjusted for dmetent-alxtd 
teeth Ihe blade is moved akMg 
. to bring alternate teeth under Uie 

(sA' pttnrh, which is Httwk with a ham* 


gaga the filing of the tMth ao tbM their points will lie Iti 
the arc of a cuole at oonslfierthie radius. Sa.ws so Jointed 
may hsve the tension adiuated hi file gate In a mimner 
that vml aeeure the atoilgnt braait-Hne and uniform raka 
naoaaaaty for u^ormfi^ thair aottonrin the gang. 


spin^dl), ft. The 
snaft which carries a circular saw; a saw-arbor, 
flaw-flwagfl (sA'swaj), n. A form of punch or 
striker for flattening the end of a saw-tooth to 
give it width and set. £. B. Knight 
flawtt, II. See sault^. 

flaw-table (sA'tA^bl), M. 1. The table or plat- 
form of a sawing-machine, on which material to 
be sawn isheld or clamped while sawingit.— 2. 
A form of power sawing-machine for trimming 
the edges of stereotype plates. K. B. Knight 




Mw-tabla 

MW-table. a form of orow-^ontUnff naohlnoin 
which tfie Htnff It laid on a table which rookt on an axlib 
for oonvenienott in bringing 

rs! 

JwXfmpertng (hH'- ^ 

tem^'p^r-ing), w. The -Artira 

process by which the VM. 

<?n <w>, 

a machine for holding a taw* yuv^ 
blade firmly to that It may (jTw^ 

not buckle when Hlipiaii^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

into the temping ott-bath. 
sawteret, n. An obso- 
lete form of jTdctftor. 


iJ-^7 itr tr7 

Pones of Romovoble Saw.teeth 
If designed to out in one 
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-tootb (A'tbth), n. 

A tooth of a saw. saw- 
teeth are made in a great 
▼irlety of forms; typical 

shapes are shown in the cuts 

dhwlon only, they are given a rake In that direction. 
If they are to cut equally In either direction the teeth 
are geiteraHy V shap^. their central axes being then at 
right angles with the Ime of 
out Tee^ of saws are either 
formed integrally with the 
plates or blades, or inserted 
and removable. The latter 
have the advantage that they 
can be vefdaoed easily ana 
quickly when worn or broken, 
and the need of gumming is 
entirely obviated. The meth- 
od 1% however, practicable 
mily with the teeth of large 
aawa,^8ftir-tooth lndloa> 
tor, an . ad i lustoble device 
naed in ahainng the teeth of 
oireular saws to insure their 
llliiig and setting at etioal die- 
tanoea from the center — 
tOiW-tOOtll awaio, an ativU- 
Idock used with a punch -or 
wedge to flatten the edges 
of taw-teeth. Compare sttw^ 

•mope.— Saw-tooth npaot- 
tor, an implement for set- 
ting the teeth of sawa, or for 
spreading their teeth, and 
acting aa a swage. Seesieope. 

MW-toothdd (sh^tdtht), 
a. Serrate; having ser- 
rationg like the teeth of a saw— saw-toothed 
•torrilldk. LobodUm weiiwphagut, an antarctic aeal . 

SSWtxyt, a. An obsolete form ot psaltery, 
Armfmia Bithmioa is a aownimge melody, and divers in- 
strumeutea seme to this manor annony, as iaboor, and tim- 
brcv harpe, and mtOrye 

IVevCas, W. of Barth. Aug. de r K., xix.41 
Their instruments were various In their kind, 

Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind 
The mwfru, pipe, and hautboy's noisy band 

Dryden, Flower and l>eaf, 1. 368. 

saw-WXNWtter (sh' up-set 'Ar). n, A tool used 
to spread the edges of saw-teeth, in order to 
widen the kerf; a saw-swage or saw-tooth up- 
Setter. 

SIFW-Wise (sh'vls). n. A clamp for holding a 
saw Brmly while it is filed; a saw-clamp. 

saw*wbst (s&'hwet), n. The Acadian owl, 
Nyetala aeadica: so called from its rasping 
notes, which resemble the sounds made in fil- 
ing or sharpening a saw. it is one of the smallest 
owU of North America, only from 7} to Staohea long, and 
from 17 to IS in eatent of wtog% the wingltaelf 6^. The 
bill is black and the eyes are yellow The plumage is 


rated aav. lame tooth as C, 
double cuttina croas<ut teeth . 
I). cnas cuttaw teeth £ ^boura 
Mt of teeth ihowD in A and B . 
F, M teeth, croas-ott , G, pex 
teeUi or Seam teeth, crosa^ut 

H. hatftnoon teeth, croca-cut, 

I. crow cut teeth fur small kiws , 

J. crcMW<ut hand saw teeth . K. 
teeth need iasnmeclrcularsaws, 
also to some pit saws, cmss-cut 
saws, etc , L, shouldered teeth . 
M and P, forms used in ctr 
cular Mws, N, O, brier teeth 
*hiws«idh teeth A, B, C, 1), and 
F cut in both direrttuos, those 
with teeth Hand L. la only one 


much variegated with brown, reddish, gray, and white, 
I disk being mostty white " 

leiit 


the facial c 

uted in North Arneil 


It Is widely dlstrib- 

The name is sometimes extend* 


ed to a larger congeneric species, N. richardeani, of arctic 
America. See cut under Syetala, 

HtW-vh«tt6r (sA'hwet^Ar), ft. 1. Same as 
saifi-wAcf.— >2. The marsh-titiiioase, Partes pa* 
lustrut, [Prov. Eng.] 

tawwort (sA'wArt), ft. A plant of the Old 
World genus Serratula, especially 8, tinrtariaf 
whose foliage yields a yellow dye. The name is 
derived from the sharp serration of the leaves. 
Species of SauBtmrea are also so called. 

MW-wrftCk (s&'rak), a. The seaweed Futem 
serratuB, 

saw-wrest (sfi^rest), n. A saw-set, either in 
the form of a notched lever or of pliers, in eoii- 
tradistiuciion to others operating by percus- 
sion, as those of the hammer and swage varie- 
ties. 

sawyer (s&'yAr), n. [Barly mod. B. also wwr- 
ter; ME. sawyer ^ sawettf saw (see 

sawXf V. ), -f -eri . For the termination, see -for, 
•per, and cf. Joryer, lawy&r^ etc. Cf, sawer^A 

1. One whose employment is the sawing of 
timber into planks or boards, or the sawing of 
wood for fuel. 

I WM told in the field of Mere and bought of a fsicfw, 
which when he peroelned that my smes were better gfuen 


6362 

to handle a lance than to pul at d mwe, he Mldle mm to 
the Ooneul Daoua 

Ornwura, letters (tr. by HOIlowea IflTT), p. 141 

2. A tree swept along by the current of ariveb 
with its branches above water, or, move Com- 
monly, a stranded tree, conMnually raised and 
depressed by the force of the current (whence 
the name). The sawyers in the Missoutiaod the Hlssls- 
sippl are a oangoi to navigation, and frequently sink boats 
which collide with them. (Western U. A] 

There was I perched up on a Mwupr, bobbin* up and 
down in the water. . jtoM, Squatter life 

3. See top-sawyers 

Here were ooUeoted together, in all scwbi of toggeries 
and Hltuations, a large proportion of such persona from 
the lowest stable-boy and threadbarst, worn-out, white- 
coated cad up to the ahawlffied, four4n-hand, tip-top 
mwyer. Quoted In Pint Ysur qf a 8^cm XUignt p. 138. 

4. In entom,f any wood-horing larva, especially 

of a longicom beetle, as Onekderos cMtgulatusy 
which outs off twigs and small branches a 
girdler. The orange sawyer is the larva of Ma* 
phtdion tnerme, cuts under htokory-ytrdler 
and BZapAfdmn.— -i. The bowfln, a fi&. See 
Jmta, and out under [Lodal, U. S.] 

sax^ (saks), ft. [< MB. saXf sex^ seax^ saeXy a 
knife, < AS. ssax, a knife, s» loel. sax, a short, 
heavv sword, sa Sw. Ban. saxy a pair of scissors, 
as OFriea. saXy a knife, a short sword, =s MB. 
sas 3s MLG. sax as OH0. MHG. sahsy a knife, < 
•^sagyeMti seesatci.l If. A knife; a sword; 
a dagger about 20 inches in length. 

Wan he thanne seyde 

**Nymeth ^oure tnm" thot be a non mid the dede 

Brow ys kuyf, and slow a non al an on v war. 

^CRaueeeter, Chruniele (ed. HeameX p. 186. 
2. A slate-cntters’ hammer. It has a point at 
the back of the head, for making nail-holes in 
slates. Also called slate-ax, 
gax^ (ssks), a, and n, A dialectal (Scotch) 
form of sia;. 

Sax. An abbreviation of Saxon and Saxony, 
BUUkfraat (sak's^fras), n, A form of sassa- 
f^as, 

aaxatile (sak'sartil), a. [< L. saxaUhSy having 
to do with rocks, freqnenting rocks, < saxursy a 
rock, a rough stone, j In stwL and bpf., living 
or sowing among rooks ; rock-inhabiting ; sax- 
icoTous or saxicoline. 
saxaul, n. Same as saksaul, 
saxcomat (saks'kfir'net), n, [< Sax (see sax- 
horn) + L. oofnu 3c B. horn,'] Same as sax- 
horn, 

saxe (sake), n, [So called from Saxe, F. form 
of G. Sachseuy Saxony.] A commercial name for 
a quality of albuminized paper exported from 
Germany (Dresden) for photographic purposes, 
saxhorn (soks'hfim), n. [< Sax (see def.) + 
horn,] A musical instrument of the trumpet 
class, invented by Adolphe Sax, 
a Frenchman, about 1840. it 
has a wide cupped mouthpiece «nd a 
long, large tube with from three to five 
valves. The details of construction 
are such that the tone is ronarkably 
full and even, the compass very long, 
and the fingering consistent and sim- 
ple Six or more sises or varieties are 
made, so as to form a complete series 
or family of similar tone and manipu- 
lation , they are named by their funda- 
mental key or by their relative com- 
pasa, as soprano, tenor etc. The tenor 
saxhoi n is also called off Aom; the next 
larger, barytone ; the next, euphtmium; 
and the bass, hrmbardon or ma-fuba. ^ a 

These instruments are especially use* vaTvm < d 
ful for military hands, but they have bcu, e’ rrooii ’ ' 
not lieeti often introduced inio the 
orchestra, because of the comparatively nnsymnatbetlo 
quality of the tone. Also eaaeormt and Moofromoo. 
Saxicava (sak-Hik'a-^k), n, [NL.: see saxica- 
vous,] A genus oi blvAlve mollufiks, typical 
of the family Saxteavidse, whose species live 
mostly in the hollowff of rocks which they ex- 
cavate for themselves. The common Buropcan 8. 
rvyota varies greatly under different oondltlons. Some- 
times by excavation it does oonsidendiie damage to sea- 
walla. Successive generations will ooeupy the same hole, 
the last inhabiting the mwee between the valves of its 
predecessor. See out under Olycynwris. 

SaxicaTldflt (sak-si-kav'i-dS), n, pi, [NL., < 
Saxicava + -idse,] A family of bivalve mol- 
lusks, typified by the genus Saxicava, The ani- 
mal has the mantie-lobes moetly united, 2ie slplfons don- 
gated cxnrered with ajthin skin, and with fringed oiiflees, 
and the foot digltlforro , the shell has thick valvds^ gap- 
ing at the extremities, the hinge has a single earotnal 
tooth, and the ligament is external. The speoltoa live in 
sand or mud as well aa soft rooks, in which they eseavato 
^esorhonows. AlmjcsiXed Qlyoynmidm, Seeouttttt- 
Aex Oiyeymerit, 

fl«XicaT01IS(sAk-sikV^8)»^* r<NL.saflri<vifw«, 

< h, saxunty a rock, + earare, boUow, < eavuSy 
hollow: see cavs^.] Hollowing out roeks, as a 
moUusk; lithodombus. 


(siA^k>l|), a. mUt 
kHMT, j 1!h6 typipal genus of SmohciHm; the 
stoneohats* 1hMwiurettanyepari«i,IShejgf«s^ 
her of which are Airicim. Tho eommoneet li 8, mmamst 
the stonaohat or wheatear of Buiopt, rarely found In 
North Amerfoa. Tim genus Is aim called OfnantM* See 
out under donsehat. 

aaxicole (sak'si-kdl), a, [< NL. sgxieala: see 
saxrcolaw,] In hot,, same w^saxicolous, 
SaxiepUdiis (sak-si-koFi-dd), n. pi, [NL., < 
Saxicola 4* -id«,] The SaxuKdinm regarded a» 
a separate family. 

Saxiooliua (sak'si^k^-ll'nS), e. pi, [NL., < 
Saxicola 4- -Inss.] A subfamily of tnrdoidoscine 
passerine birds, referred either to the Turdidm 
or the Sylviidm; the chats. They have booted tarsia 
k amall bill much shorter than the head, oval nostril^, 
bristly rictus, pointed wluga find short square tall. There 
are numerous genera, and upward of a hundred spe- 
cies. They are almost exclusively Old World, though 8 
genera appear in America. See onta under isMfieAot and 
sfonseAof. 

saxicolilie (sak-slk'fi-lin), a. [As saxieole 4* 
-tnei.] 1. In soSl,y living among rocks; rock- 
inhabiting; rupiooline; rupestnne*; in boi,y 
same as sourtcolou^.— 2. Specifically, of or per- 
taining to the SaxicohnsB, 
saxicolOlUl (sak-sik'd-los), a. [< NL. saxicdlaf 
< L. saxnmy a rook, + colersy inhabit.] Living 
or growing on or among rocks. Also samcdlc, 
Saxifkaga (sak-sif 'i^Ugft), n. fNL, (Touroefort, 
1700): see sax^age,} A genus of polypeta- 
lous plants popnlarly known as so/xifragsy type 
of the order hixifragacem and tribe mxif^ 
gem. It is oharaoterixed by a two-celled ovary maturitm 
into a small two-beaked ana two-celled many-seeded pod, 
with the plaomitiB in the axi% and by fiowers with a five- 
lobed calyx, five equal petals, and ten stamens, with slen- 
der flhunenie and two-celled anthera There are about 
180 speciei, chlefiy natives of cold regions, especially high 
mountains and in arctic latitudes, ohietly of the nenthem 
hemisphere, rflre In South America and in Atia. They 
are usually perennlala, with a radical rosette of broad 
leaves, and varying In habit from erect to prostrate, and 
from very smooth to glandulai^halry. Their fiowers are 
amall, but of conspicuous numbers, usually white or yel- 
low, and pantcled or corymbed About 60 speolea are 
\ in North America, nearly half of which occur alto 
Uaa 



found in North America, nearly 

to the Old World , excluding Alaska, 80 species are known 
within the United States, natives especially of mountains 
of NewBngland and Colorado, only Bdeaoending into the 
plaina wnd but 1 in the tooontalns south of N^h Car- 
olina. They toerdase raiddly norihward, and 25 or more 
are reported from Alaska, 0 of which extend to its most 
northern limit Point Bsrrow, at 71* 27'. 8 of^oikti/olia, 
the purole aaxlfrage, ia perhaps the most characteristic 
and widfely distributed plant of the arctic regions, where 
it is almost universal, and often the first flower to bloom, 
producing from four to nine pink or dark-purple petals, 
ranging from sea-leVel to ],9uo feet, and extending from 
northern Vermont to the farthest north yet reached, 83" 
84' Sea sofrifrops. 

Baxilkagaoem (Bak'gi-fr^gfi'sf-fi), [NL. 
(A. P. ae Candolle, IBSOj, ? Saxifraga 4- -aeem.] 
An order of polypetalous plants, the saxifrage 
family, belonging to the cohort Posafes in the 
series Calyn8orm, it is closely allied to the Boweex, 
but with oaoaUy only five or ten stamens, and it charac- 
terlaed by the usual presence of rfwular fiowers with five 
aepala five petals, who and smooth filaments, two celled 
anihera a swollen or divided disk, and an ovary of two 
oarpeds, often separate above and containing numeroua 
ovules to two rows at the central angle It inoiudea about 
G60 MpodoB ia 87 genera of 6 tribes, natives of north tem- 
perate and eapecirily of frigid regions, rare is the tropica 
and BOttih temperate mne. It exhibits great variety In 
habit. In the atirubby *ke leaves are 


genendly < 


others alternate, and often 


chiefly radlo^^ Many produce valued fruita, as the cur- 
rant and gDoaeberry ; In others the fruit la a dry capsule. 
Many are cultivated for their omamental fiowera See 
Hydrangea, JOeubria. PhOadelphut, AfeueAera. and Atorif- 
raga (the typo of the family), also HOeSS, Cunoma, In* 
tmUnna, Prmwoa, the types of tribes; and, for American 
jen^/^ Mitmn, Parnamta, and TtareUa. See out un- 

sa^^agaoms (sak^si-fra-ga^shiiia), a, [< 
saxifrage (L. saxifraga) 4- •aceous,] Belong- 
ing to the Saxifragaesm, 
saaolkagal (8ak-Birri|.gia), a, [< saxifrage (L. 
sax^mga) + -af.] 1. Like or pertaining to 
saxifrage.— 2. Typified by the order 8ax(f^- 
gaosm: as, the sembagal allianee. JAndtoy, 
aaxifkaga&t (sak-sirr|-mnt), a, and ti. (( L* 
saxiifrapusy stone-brewng (see saxifraigc)y 4" 
-aiff.] X« a. Breaking *or destroyitiir stones; 
lithotritio. Also saxtfragoys, [BifWeo 
n. n. That which brei^s or destroys stones. 
[Bane.] 

sa^afS (sak^sl-frfji), n. [< MB. madfragsy < 
OF. (and F.) saxifrage m 0p. saxif^ugay samfm- 
gm ( vemaenlarly semtfiraaf somhxe, galmi/raB, 
etc., > B. sass^m) m Pg. saxffiragay mmfta* 
giaemlt, stumifraffaf§a$9Ulragki,< L,iOs0wga> 
in full saxtfram harba ox sapiftagm 
maldenhafr; lit. <it(me*brsahlitf^ (so ealJsd Up 
eaiise sop|K>ssd to break stones m thel2addN»r}f 
fern, of saxifragmf ttoiie-bveakiiig, < mmmp 



‘fo<^ in i$care, eiitt 

4* mmaera (sf ftojtiS. 1u*Aak. 


•06 maH ^ 

iJSSSSf^n.. 

•ooftomio mp6rfei«i, hat mny 
«i!« bMHittful fn loUoga and flow- 
er. They are oommoaly rook* 
diaiita with tufted learea and 
Satdclei of white, yellow, or red 
flowem. They are i>redomlnant* 
ly al^oe, and of alidne plonte 
thay are the moot eaay to cttlti* 



<«) 


8€uc{fragant, TRare.] 

SazigeilOllB (sak-gii'e-nuB), a. [< LL. sqxiffenus, 
sprung frotn stone, < L. saamm^ a stone, rock, + 
•genua f produced: boo -^cnoua,] Growing on 
rooks: as, auMgemus llthophytes. Darwin, 
Coral Reefs, p. fe; 

Saxon (sak'su), n, and a. [< MR. **Saxon, Sojc- 
om^K OF. Saxoi^ *Sax<mn (nom. also Satwne, 
> MB. Saiane), F. Saxon as Sp. Sfujon = Pg. 
Sao^ ss It. Saaaone, < LL. Saxo(n-), usually m 
pL Saxcnea, Saxon ; from an OTeut. form repre- 
sented by AS. Seaxa <pl. Scaxan, Seaxe, gen. 
Seaxena, Smxna, Saxna) ps MD. xs OhG. 
Sdhao, MHG. Sahat, Saehae, G. Sachae as loel. 
Saxi, jpl, $axar as Sw. Saehmrc as Dan. Sachser 
(m with added suffix -or, D. Sakaer, MD. Saaae- 
mer), a Saxon, in pi* the Saxons; usually ex- 


Saainedt m OHG. Sam^U a war-god, lit. 
^companion of the sword’; loel. Jdntaaxa, an 
who earried an iron knife: see Anglo- 
The Oeltie forms, Gael. Saaunnaeh, 


the moet eoey to 

TOta One groups aeR iupnoidek, 
haa moaay foliage, f omuig a oar* 
pet, in aprlug dotted with white 
flowere. Othera, m 5. Aisnm, 
have the foUago ailvery, in ro* 
aettaa. Othera, aa S, umbroea, 
the |x)ndoo*pride or none-ao* 
pret^, and A epgMA^ia. the 
punde aaxlfroge, oOoi’d hiilliant 
(Kdored flowera, A leatheiy* 
leafed group ia repreaented tw 
the Siherlon S. mmifcUn, well 
known in oulttvation. A com- 
mon hoaae*plant is 8. mrmen- 
toae, the beefsteak* or straw* 
berry-geranium (see pemnAim), 
also called aoltor-phint, eittping- 
rnltar, and CMnew ttunfrage, 9. ... 
rirpNuknafa la a common spring 
dower in eastern 5orth Amenco.- 
a common Old World plant, T 
leevei reaemblinff of the 

plants are oaten os a aolad, an'd the root hM diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and stomachic properties. The great bumet* 
saxifrage la P, magna, a similar hut huger plant.— 
Cklldsa SdXtfracO, a luant of the genus Cnryu^nlum 
of the aaiif rage family; capeoially C. cppciAimnum of 
the Old World, with golden-yellow flowers. The apeclea 
ore small smooth hciha <rf temperate regions. —Lsttuoa 
M. Heofetttt<w*m«OV«ge.— Ksalow-a 
yaga gratwlata, a common white-flowered Euro- 
acies. (6) See flSZl- 

lie European SaMfraga hypnokUu, sometlmea call- 
ly't-euthion. See def. alMve.— Peppsr-flSXlflraffa* 
. .. “ -saalfirsga. & 

:h, with rather 


£1863 
While on; 

The SMmareen one shook OL 

The Gael, of iflaln and rfver heir, 

Shall, with iwong bond, redeem his share. 

Where live the mountain Cfliieili who hold 
That plundering Lowland fltdd and fold 
la aught but re&ihntion true? 

3eott, L. of the L., v. 7. 

1 An'Eogllahman, aa dlitlnguishcd from aa Irishman, 
reland.] * 

Casaldy. before retiring, would aasiiredly Intimate hla 
^proaching resignation to - - - — 


scores of gentlemen of hla na< 
to take the 8aaan*» pay until 
aff. TAoaleray,i^p, 


_ ^acoreaof 

on, who would not object to 
they Anally shook hia yoke off. 

8. A native or an inhabitant of Saxony in its 
later German sense. The modem Saxon lands are in 
eentiral Germany, and o<imprise the kingdom of Saxony, 
me grand duchy of Saxe-Welmar-Biaenaon, the duchies of 



Some aa vMadouh$tuc(frag$, L— Bwmmi 
PcnmpltNanioa, a plant a foot or two hi 
long tongue-like leaves and grecniah flowers, found in 
bogs In the northern United States. 

BazifiragGflB (sak-si-fra'jf-d), n.ph [NL. (Yeu- 
tenat, 1794), < Saxifraga + -e«.] A trine -of 
polypetalous plants of the order Stmfragaceae. 
They are characterised by herbaceous habit with idtemate 
or pntjeipally radical leaves, wlthont stipules, the flowers 
elevated on Boape^ and nsually with five petals, and the 
ovary with two cells, or In a largo group with but one. 
The tribe contains abont 23 genera, largely American, of 
which Saxifraga is the type. 

BAXilTacine (sak-sif 'r^-jin), m. [< D. aaxifragua, 
stone-broakinfir (see adxifmm), + 1. 

A gunpowder in which sulphur is replaced by 
barium nitrate. Aooordfng to Cundill’s ‘‘Dictionary 
of Exploaivea** it Oimtains 77 ports of barium nitrate, 21 

r a of charcoal, and 2 parts of sodium nitrate. 

A name for a grade of dynamite, 
saadfiragonfl (sak-sif'ra-gus), a. [< L. aaxifra- 
gua, Bt one-breaking: see aoxifrage,"] Same as 


by extension, modem English speech of Saxon or 
Ani^lo-Saxon origm ; English diction composed 
mainly of Saxon woitis, and not Latinized or of 
classical or other oriffin. Anglo-Saxon* Ab- 
breviated Sax* — 6 . in eniom*^ the noctuid moth 
Madena recUUnea : an English collectors’ name. 
~ Old Saxon, Soxon as spoken on the* continent in early 
times in the district between the Rhine and the Elbe. 
Abbreviated O. Sax.^ 0. S., or, as in mia work, OS, 
n. G. 1. Pertaining to the Saxons (in any 
sense), their country,, or language; Anglo- 
Saxon. — 2, Of or pertaining to the later Sax- 
ons in Germany.— Saxon architectore, a rude va- 
riety of Bomaneaqiie, of which early examples occur In 
England, its peiioa being from the conversion of England 
until about the Conflaest, when the JNorman style began 
to prevail. The 
few relies left us 
of this style ex- 
hibit its general 
characteristioa aa 
rude aolidity and 
itreugtli. The 
walla are of rough 
masonry, veiy 
thick, without 
buttresaea and 
sometimes of her- 
ring-bone work : 
the towers and 
pillars ore thick 
in proportion to 
height, the for- 
mer being some* 
times not more 
•than three diam- 
eters high : the 
quoina or angle* 
masonry are of 
hewn atones set 
alternately en end 
and hoiiaontolly 
Gong and abort 
work); the arches 
of doorways and 
windows are 
rounded, or aome- 



■ay 

A orltloal Sammitt has detected the corruptions of its 
[the floxon Chronicle's] idiom, its inflections, and its or- 
thography. /. D'hrraeUt Amen, of lit , I. 134. 

saxoxiite (sak'sn-it), n, [< Saxony + 

A rock made up essentially of olivin and en- 
statite. It occurs as a terrestrial rock, and also 
in various meteorites. Hee pertdotite, 

Saxonise (sak'su-iz), v, t . ; pret. andpp. Saxon- 
ieed, ppr. Saxom^mg. [as F. aaxoniser, < ML. 
Saxonisare, (,Saxo(n-),Hfixoiii nee Saxon , To 
render Baxoii in character or sentiment ; per- 
meate or imbue with Baxon ideas, etc. 

The reintroduotion into Saaxmizrd England, from the 
south, of Celtic myths nearly identical with those which 
the Anglu-Noniums found in Wales . . . gave to thi> latter 
a fresh life. Eneye. lirii,, XX. Ci2. 

Bazony (sak'sn-i), n, [ < Saxony (see def. ), < LL. 
Saxonia, Baxony, < Saxo{n-), Baxou: eeeSaxotf,^ 
A woolen material taking its name from the 
kingdom of Baxony, and supposed to bo of 
superior quality from the high reputation of 
the wool of that country, (a) A glosoy cloth once 
much in vogue for wearlng-apparm. (b) Flannel: the 
finest blankets being included in this, (c) flame aa Sax- 
ony yam. flee yam. 

Baxony blue, green, lace, yam. See blue, 
green\ etc. 

Baxoj^one (sak'sd-fdn), n. 

+ Grr. voice, sound.] . 
mont, properly of the clari- 
net class, but with a metal 

. tube like a trumpet or horn, 
invented by Adolphe Bax 
about 1840. it conaiata of a 
clarinet mouthpiece or beak and a 
conical tube more or leaa convo- 
luted, with about twenty finger- 
holes controlled by keys or levera. 

Eight sises or varieties are made, 
which arc named from their fun- 
damental kby or their relative 


[< Sax (see def.) 
A musical iustru- 


eomnasa. They are especially use- 
ful In mllitaiy bands as a more 
sonorous attbatitate tor clarinets, 



Saxophone. 

Same as aax- 


Saxon Architecture. 

a,tower of Earl'B Barton Church, Nortbamp- 
tondiire, Eni;laiid, fi, bnluxter-wlndow, in 
xanie church , c, an angle In long and short 
work. 


times th^e openings have triangular heads, their Jamba of 
long and abort work carrying either rudely carved impoata 
or capitals with square abac i. Sometime^ heavy moldings 



. ^merly dwelt in the uprthem 

Oennauy.ail^d invaded and conquered 
jland in the fifth and sixth centuries; also, 
one of their descendants. See Angle»* Anglo- 
Saionf and 

U* One of the English race or E^lisb-speaking 


run round the arches, and when two or more arches are 
conjoined In an arcade they are oarried on heavy low shafts 
formed like bal asters. Window-openings in the walls 
splay from both the Interior and the exterior, the position 
of the windows being In the middle of the thickness of the 
wall. —Baxou blue, (a) Same as Saxony N«ia(whldi see, 
under Uue). (6) The blue obtained on wool l»y the use 
of Saxony blue. It is brighter than the blue of the in- 
digo-vat, but not so fast to light or alkalis. 

Saxondom (sak'sn-dum), 17. [< Saxon + -doie.] 
Peoples or communities of Baxon or Anglo- 
Saxon origin, or the countries inhabited by 
them; the Anglo-Saxon race. 

LocA now at American Saxondom, and at that little 
fact of the sailing of the Mayflower, two hundred yeanago^ 
from Delft Haven in Holland t 

VaHyU, Heroes and Hero-Wotahlp, tv. 

Baximic (sak-sou'ik), a. [< ML. Saxonicua, < 
LL. Saxo{n-), Baxon: fee Saxon."] Of or per- 
taining to the Saxons ; written in or relating 
to the Baxou language; Saxon: as, Saxonic 
documents. 

Baxo&ioal (sak-son'i-kal), a* [< Saxonic 4- -al] 
Same as Saxonic* 

Peaceable king Edgar, that SkuMiiiiMlf Alexander. 

BaHuyti Voyagoo, 1* 7. 

BaX 0 Xlidif,G. [<i8axoii4‘-4ek.] Same as 8^on. 
Bale* Life of Leland. 

BaxoniBOi (sak'sn-izm), n* [< Saxon 4- -iam*] 
An idiom of the Saxon or early English lan- 
guage. 

The language fof Robert of Qloocaster] « . . ia full of 
Saatonimmi, which indeed abound, more or leaa in every 
writer before Gower and Chaucer. 

Ifaiecia Hist. Eng. Poetry, 1. 4». 

Baxonifft (sak'Ba-tet), n* [< Saxon + ^sj.] A 
Saxon scholar; one versed in Saxon or Anglo- 
Saxon. 


bnt are almost unused in the or- 
chestra. 

BaXOJ^OnlBt (sak^so-fO- 
nistj, V, saxophone 4- 
-wf.] A player upon the 
saxophone. 

Baxoteomba (sak-s^trom'- 
b^), n. [< Sax (see sax- 
horn) 4* It. trornha, a trumpet.] 
horn, 

BfUCtryt (saks'tri), n. Same as aextry, sacristy* 

Bax-tHba (saks'tu^bfl), n, [< Sax (see saxhorn) 
+ L. tuba, a trumpet.] One of the larger forms 
of saxhorn. 

Bax-valye (saks'valv), n. In musical instrn- 
ments of the brass wind group, a kind of valve 
invented by Adolphe Bax about 1840. its pecu- 
liarity ilea In Its Ingenious arrangement to secure pnre in- 
tonation and to mtuntaln on even onollty of tone throagh- 
out the compass of the instrument. 

Bay^ (sa), r.; pret. and pp. aa$d, ppr. saying* 
[< ME. aagen, sain, aeyen, aeien, aein, aeggcfty 
aiggen (pret. aaide, aeide, aayde, aeyde, aede, 
pp. aaydjjeid, acyd), < AS. aeogan, aeegean (pret. 
aasgde, mde,vp* ge-amgd, ge-aad) a= OS. aeggean, 
aeggian ss OFries. aeha, aega, aedaa* aidaa as D,. 
as MLG. seggen, aegen, LG. aeggen ss 
lG. aek^an, aeggan, sagm, MHG. G. aagen as 
Icel. atgja ss Bw. s&ga s= Dan. aige, say, as Goth. 
*aagan (inferred from preceding and from Sp. 
aayon as OPg, aaido, a bailifT, executioner, < ML. 
aagio(n-)f aago(n-), aaio(M-), an officer amo^ 
the Goths and West-Goth s, an apparitor, bailiff, 
orig. ‘speaker,’ < Goth. *aagia as OHG. sago ss 
OB, sago ss OFries. arga, tdiiefly in comp., a 
sayer, speaker) ; cf. Lith. aal^U, say, sakan, I 
say, OBulg. sochtH, indicate, aa^OIr. aagim, aai- 


ff^w7M,8ign: ^ 

ult. aaw^ and (from loel. ) saga. The pp. aain, 
formerly in occasional use, is, like aawnj sewn, 
etc., a conformation to orig. strong participles 
like lain, sown.] I. trana* 1. To utter, express, 
declare, or pronounce in words, either orally or 
in writing; speak. 

Thou may »ey a word to>d«y 
lliat vU 3cre after may be fcr-thought. 

Boote t/Proeod«no» (E E. T. fl., extra oer.), i 58. 
It 1 b an epilogue or discourse, to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tofore been min* 
8AsJi:.,L.L.L.,IH.1.88. 
All 'a onb for that, I know my daughters mlnde tf 1 but 
$ay the word, ‘ 

Boywood, Fair Maid of the Exchange (Worin^ IL flOX 
And Enid could not my one tender word. 

STnuapaoii, Geraint. 

2* To tell; make known or utter in words. 



w 

** And inn,'* hi nld, 

Whivby thou tall km Uie wnr.** 

iroly /MCE. K. T. 8.x p. M. 
** Now, (srood Minhell, what to bwt?** <inod ih<^ 

** What shall I doo^ aaye me yonr good mTtoe.** 

GMtryOMClL E. T. 8 X 1. 8888. 
Well, my thy menage. iTcirioiee, Edw. H., lil. 11. 
Say in brief the caoae 

Why thou departed^ hrom native home. 

sUk,, 0. of £., L 1. 88. 

8. To recount; repeat; rehearse ; 'recite : as, 
to sajf a lesson or one’s prayers; to say mass; 
to my grace. 

They . . . ttyden hire euaamplee many oon. 

CAcMieer, Go^ Women, L 1850. 
What Tongue Shall toy 

Tby Ware on land, thy Tiiumpha on the Main? 

iMoTt <Me to dhe Queen, it a 
The Angelins*’ aa it ii now laid in all Gatholle oouii- 
trial, did not come into uie before the beginning of tlie 
xri. oeotury, and leemi to have oommenoed In France 

Hmk, Church of our Fatheii, 111 1 880. 

4t. To call; 4eclare or suppose to be. 

Byoause euery thing that by nature fall down to mid 
heaay, A whataoeuer aatunuly mounti vpward is mid 
light; it gaue oooaalon to lay that there were diuersitiei 
in the motion of the voice. 

jPutMenhans Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 85. 

5. To utter as an opinion; decide; judge and 
determine. 

But what it to, hard is to my, 

Harder to hH. MOton, 8. A., L 1018. 

6. To suppose; assume to be true or correct; 
take for granted: often in an imperative form, 
in lie sense of ‘let us say,’ ‘we may say,’ ‘we 
shall say*: as, the number left behind was not 
great, my only five. 

ytio, my there i« no kingdom then for Richard ; 
What other pleaiiire can the world afford? 

Shdk., S HeiL VI., Ul. 2. 146. 
Say that a man ihonld entertain thee now , 

Wouldst then be honest, humble, juit, and true? 

B Jemont Every Man in his Humour, it 8. 
Say I were guilty, sir. 

1 would be hang d before 1 would eonf eia. 

FMeher, Pilgrim, ii 1. 

7. To gainsay; contradict; answer. [Colloq.] 

told you ao,” aald the farmer. ** . . hut you wouldn't 
he asid.** TroOape, Fhineas Finn, xxiv. 

1 diM tay. Bee dofvi.—it is said, they say. it is com- 
monly reported ; peo|de aasert or matntaui.-~It aayi, an 
imiwrBonal usage, equivalent to *lt to aahl.* 

It myt in the New Teatament that the dead came out of 
their graves. W. CMSfm, Dead Secret 

TBat la to Bay, that to; in other worde; otherwise.-- 
TO ffo withm aaylng. Bee go.— To lioar aay. see 
kmr.^To my an patoamoator. see apf —To 
aay (one's) lioada. <toe to bid boadi, under bead —To 
•ayxsoy one) nay. See nag.— To aay naitliar baff nor 
iBrt. See 5^.— To saytlM dovU’s patarnoaior. 
Seedsea.— To aay to, to think of, judge of, be of opinion 
regarding. 


6364 

HetookStonthepsts^iaPA ^ 

3. A maxim; « saying; a saw. 

That stmnge palais boding Jap. 

Sottt, liMmion, lU. lA 

4. Turn to say something, make a proposition, 
or reply r as, It is now my my.** [Colloq.] 

aay*^ (sa), n. [By apheresis from OMory, fitmy : 
see assay, dssay.] 1. Assay; trial by sample; 
sample; taste. 

In the first chapter, ... to give you a sop or a taate 
what truth ahall follow, he feigneth k letter sent from no 
man. Tyndeda, Ana. to Sir T. Moires etc. (Parker Soc., 

tl850X p ra 

Thy tongue aome my ot breeding breathea 

fitek., leaf, v. a 14a 

To take 

A my of venison, or stale fowl, by your nose, 

Which to a aedeetom at another's timle. 

Mamjayer, Unnatural Combat, lit. 1. 

2. A cut nfadc in a dead deer in order to find 
out how fat it is. 

Aud look to thla venison. There 'a a breast ! you may 
lay your two fingers Into the my there, and not to the 
bottom of the laL KingeUty* Westward H<v vih* 

8. Tried quality; temper; proof. 

Through the dead carcases he made hto way, 
Mongst which he found a sword of better aop. 

Spermr, F. Q., VI. xL 47. 
To give a say, to make an attempt. 

This frilow, captain. 

Will coma in tlme^ to be a great distiller, 

And giae a asp— I will not say direotly, 

But very fair —at the philoaophet's stone. 

B. Jonmm, Alohemtot, 1. 1. 
TO give the aur.to give assurance of the good qoelity of 
the wines and muiea : a duty formerly performed at court 
by the royal taster. 

Hto. 

covered _ , , . 

ceremonies ci the ooturt obeyed. BerbetL (JVama.) 
To Sake the aay. (a) To test or taste. 

Philip therefore and XoUai, which were woont to take 


iStoatty other eouniy. 

iigrft(aft), n, d’rob, a var.of AjBkki^, 

si^:seea^l^ A Strader for milk, ^ * 
My6^. An obsolete preterit of geei. 

Sayliirook pliAfo^ Beejiloffom. 
gafet (a&). Same aa aoyi’, aayS. 

•aymr^ ^ ME. siggyra; 


< aayi 4* 


oe who says. 


bdea Mk the myem if the! 
aa for me, sey I prupoae a 
bntt that k woU abyde by. 


I (Charlea L'aJ cup was given on the knee, at were the 
red dishes ; the my loae given, and other aeoustomed 


I me to tike no mater uppon me 
y. PMtonleff^ L 848. 

Some men, namely, poets, are natural myart, aent into 
the world to the end mexprmsion. JAnemaThePoeA 

gayar^ n. [< aopa + -eri.] One who 

assays, testa, or tries; an inspector or aaaayer: 
as, the market myer*8 duty was to prevent tin- 
wholesome food from being sold in the market, 
aayatte (sa-et' ). a. {X F. amyettCf OF. myata <» 
6p. aayetef aayito sa Pg. mhta m It. aaietta)^ 
serge, dim. of aaye, serge : see sapd.] i, A light 
stun made of pure wool, or of wool and sOk; 
it is a kind of serge, isdanted for linings, fnmi- 
ture-coverings, and the like, — 2. A woolen yam 
intermediate in quality between combed yam 
and carded yam. a long staple to used, but instead 
of being combed it to carded on a mill of peonUar eon» 
■tmotlon. It to uaed in making atockiugs, oarpeta, Berlin- 
wool worlq etc. Also caUed ilwtr-umWed p^ Seeieongaf 
pona, under pom.— F 81 de sayatte, the peonliar woolen 
threaid uaed for savette. 

saiyid (s&'id), n. [Ar. : see arid.] A 
title of honor (literally ‘lorn’) assumed by the 
members of the Koreisb, the tribe to which 
Mohammed belonged. 

On the death of the imam, or rather the myytd. Said of 
lluscat, iu that year, hto dominknis were divided between 
hto two aona Mneye BrU , XXIV. 768. 


the my ot the kings cum having the poison ready in eedd 
" er, myxed it wlfli wine after th^ni^ lasted it 

deei 


What my yon to a letter from your friends^ 

“ V., T. O. of V., ii. 4. 6L 


wgyn. 

HsMUltor 


Shak. 

Teil, Stale. Each of these words has 
•matic uses. We meak an oration, and teU 


awo^, but do not my either of them Vi a my prayers or 
aieison, bat do not tgaeak or toff them, although the one 
untying may toff hto beads. Say is the most common word 
nefore s quotation direct or indirect * Adam mad, **Thto 
to now hone of my bones ” (Gen. II. 88); "If wesap that we 
have no sin, we deceive onrselves" (1 John i. SX Tell to 
often exactly synonymous with my to ' as, toff (my to} him 
thatlwsscMledswsy <S;t>wi4r draws its meanings from the 
fdeacd making audible , tell, from that of communleatiDg. 
IVff to the only one of those words that may express a 
command. SMte to often erroneously used for simply eay- 
inff- sa, he etated that he could not come : koto alwaya 
implies detail, aa of ressoni; partlcmlars ; to elate a caae 
to fogive It with particularity. 

U. tnfrans, 1. To apeak; declare; assert; 
express an opinion : as, so ho says. 

*‘0 Kynge Prism,’ quod they, "thus eigyen wa” 

Chaurer, TroUus, iv. 184. 
At that rytee entretbuUie Hyvere of Nyle in to the See; 
as 1 to sou have eeyd before. MandetrUle, Travels, p, 66 
And thei ansuerde that he had wele eeide and wisely. 

MMin(B.V^T &), 1 Si 
For the other pari of the imputation, of having aaid so 
much, my defence to, that my purpose was to my as wril 
as 1 conid Donne, (Adlan, xxxlL 

The Goddess mrid, nor would admit Reply 

Prior, To Bolleaa DMpreaux. 

2t. To make answer; reply. 

To this argument we shsll soon have mid; for what con- 
cerns It us to hear a husband divulging bis household 
privacies? MiUon. 

Say away. Seeatsap. 

gayi (sa), w. [< aay\ v. Ct aaw^, the older 
noun from this verb.] 1 , What one has to say ; 
a speech ; a story ; something said ; hence, an 
affirmation; a declaration; a statement, 
ll condescend to hear you any your Mp, 

Provided you ycmrselves In quiet spread 
Before my window. 

J. Bemmtml, PHyche, v. 74. 

2. Word; assurance. 


water, myxed j 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Onxtina. 
, In huntina, to make a cat down the belly of a dead 
leer in order to see how fat it to. 
aay^ (sfi), V. U r< ME. myen; by apheresis from 
aaaay, essay. "] 1. To assay; test. 

No mete for mon aohalle toyed be; 

Bot tor kynge or prynce or duke so fre ; 

For holers of peraunoe also y wys 

Mete ahalle be meyed; now thenkys on this. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 815. 
Sh* admires her cunning , and incontinent 
'Sayee on heraelfe her manly ornament. 

Sylvedar, tr of Du Bartoa'i Weeks, U , The Handy-Crmfta. 

2. To essay; attempt; endeavor; try. 

Once 111 my 

To strike the ear of time in those fresh stralna 

B. Joneon, Poeteater, To the Reader. 

(sa), n. [Early mod. E. also saye, aaie; < 
ME. aaVf aaye, safe, { OP. srie, F. ame = Pr. 8p. 
Pg. aeaa = It. seta ar 1). aiUJe ar OHO. afda, 
MHG. ride, 0. setde, silk, < ML. seta, silk, a par- 
ticular use of L. seUXf smta, a bristle, hair: see 
seta, and cf. satm and setaa, from the same L, 
source.] A kind of silk or satin. 

That fine sap, whrivof ailke cloth to made. 

HbOand, tr. ot Pliny. (Draper'e Diet ) 
Hto garment nether was of sJlke nor my 

Spemer, F. ii., III. zU. 8. 

gaydf (ga), n. [Early mod. E. also aby, saye, aaie ; 

< ME. say, sale, save, a kind of serge, < OP. 
sau, saye, a long-skiried coat or cassock, s= 
Sp. sayo, a wide coat without buttons, a loose 
dress, saya, an upper petticoat, a tunic, s Pg. 
sayo, sa%Of a loose npper coat, saia, a petticoat, 
ar it. sajOf a long coa^ < L. sagum. neut., sagus^ 
m., saga, t., a coarse woolen blanket or mantle, 

< Or. adyo(, a coarse cloak, a pack, pack-saddle ; 
perhaps connected with aay^, harness, armor, 
odyfM, a nack-eaddle, covering, large cloak, < 
adrrnv {y aay ), pack, load : see Seam'S. The L. 
and Or. forms are usually said to be of Celtic 
origin ; but the Bret, sad, a coat, is from F. j A 
kind of serge. In the sixteenth century it seems 
to have been a fine thin cloth used for outer 
garments. 

Item, j. taster and j aeler of the same. Item, 111. cor- 
taynea of rede eaye. PaMon tettere, X. 488. 

Worsteds, (^arels, Saiee. Hakluyt'9 Voyagee, I. 440, 
Th«r tBenedletine monks] weresttyred In hlaekegownes 
with fine thin vayles of blacks Say over them. 

Cripoe, Crudities, 1. 68. 
Their trsdiiw to In cloth with the Dutch, and bales and 
satos with Spain. Beelyn, Diaiy, July $, 1666. 

> Nor shall any worsted, hay, or woolen yam. o1 
bsya kemaya, mtgm, frfsaa . * . or any 


BajriXlg (saving), n. [< ME. seyenge; verbal n. 
of s^, e.] 1 . That which is said ; an expres- 
sion; a statement; a declaration. 

Here Seyenget X repreve nougfate. 

Mandevitte, Travels, p. 185. 
Moses fled at this mying. Acts vli. SA 

Philosophy has a fine eayiim for everything. 

Steme, Iristram Shandy, v. 8. 
In the esohatolo|dcal speeohea ot Jesus reported by the 
■ynoptiloal writers there is no doubt that soptnps are intro 
onoed which are derived not from Jesus hut from me 
Jewish apocalyptio writers. Hnepe. Brel., XX iVl, note. 

2. A proverbial expression; a maxim; an 
adage. 

We call it by a common mying to set the carte before 
the horse PvtUnham, Arte of Eng Poesle, p. 21 A 

Phrst Oelh. What, oanst thou say all this, and never 
blush? 

Aar Ay, like a black dog, as the mying is. 

Shak , Tit And., v. 1. 128. 

Dead of laylllgt. see deed, wSyn. l driom, Jfarim, etc. 
See ophorism. 

gaykW, n. Bee sakerS, 
saylat, S- and V. A Middle English form of 
aa%l^, 

gaynumt (sA'man), ft. [< sayS + wmw.] Same 
as saymaster. 

It your lordship in anything shall make me your joymnn, 

I will be hurt before your lordship shall he hurt 

Baoon, To the Earl of Baokingham. (Trenoh.) 

fiftymagtert (sa'mAs^'Wnr). ft. [< sayS -f mas^ 
tori.] One who makes tnal ox 
master. 

May we trust the wit 
Without a say-iMwtor to authorise It? 

Are the lines sterling ^ 

i^ey, Doubtful Heir, EpH. 
Great say-wiastor of state, who oannot err, 

Bot doth hto caraot and just standard keep, 

In aii the proved assays, 

And legal wsya B. Jensen, fTnderwood% xolv. 

gayma, n, and v. Same as seamS, 
gayiiay (sa'ni), n. A laxnprey. 

Mfon "v JOr;, < ww, seigei m« 

say^.J A garment ^onx by men during the lat- 
ter part of the middle ages, a kind of sleeve- . 
less jacket, i>eculiar to peasants aud to soldiers 
of low grade. 

8i^0ini& (sft-dr'nis), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 
]^). < JSiM (Thomaa Se^, tax American natu- 
ralist) + Hr. dptfic, birdj A genus of lyran- 
fridri; the pewit fiycatohers. itm pomnMmxwirit 
of the Uult^ States to S. fmtsm or fUkme. The nladk 


lor proof; anaasay- 



, ^ !«e thoto wW6tt me 

in ma east It has been ftom 
^ the fsitersl luriaoe of tie 

eeimtfy, aitlw botlemri ttMsyiiidi)^^ 
fiayb ywwtoto aise eeafined to the weebM ie Mthir a 






S9«S 

tlM wordiMrfi. wMQb WdlMivi hMMcd to fr««tt«nthr 
U ltA& ivd wbfoh hualolM dein^ for t]i« Oongroisioniil 
inmitt^o <m Ubor 1^ obr of Hi iritoiiMf . wmi twid In 


Oqw»L,„ _ 

ft triid in ;i^ftddft^ elgibigr fotft tax 

Jftw JMnetton leer.. 


n.64. 


Blaclt PlK9b« or rawlt (JT^Dwro^r nOfHemnM) 

Idrd of diy opiii radoDii in iige*bni>b, ito. The ganiui 
ii oCherwuM named Tk$iramyiat and Avkuuue, See alea 
not under jieteif. 

Sayre'i <n^atlOII. See operation. 
iayHM (»a'86), n. [< my\ n., + so, adc.] 1, 
A saying or assertioii; especially, an auuiori> 
tative declaration ; a command. 

It Btehard Cromwell keep not hold of the eoepter^and 
Hlobard Cromwell la a eimpleton --tben &eiderhir etaada 
in ttie wind of Clmrlee Stnart'a at^ao. 

A. X* Borr, Friend Olirie, xvil. 

2. A personal assertion ; an expression of in- 
diiridual opinion; hence, mere report; rumor. 

Pete Cft/ce'a aap-ao war all I wanted. 

if. X. Mvr^^ Prophet of Great Smoky Bfoantaina, ziL 

All my . . . have been ▼<nifted 

iOaet. Bm. (Eng.X XXIV. 20, 

8b. In them. , the symbol for antimony (in Latin 
atibiuM), 

SbilTO (sbir'rd), w.; pi. shirri (-rS). [It. (> 
eeUrro x= OF. ebirre) shitro^ also without the 
unorig. prefix, birro, a bailiff, sergeant, of. 
berrorierr, a bailiff, a rufllau, prob. so called as 
being orig. in red uniform, < LL. birrm^ a cloak 
of a reddish color, ()L. burnut^ red: see binuSy 
burret.l An Italian police-officer. 

*8blood (sblud), interj, (An abbr. of GodPs 
bloody through *o(is^bloody mU-hhod, Cf . ^adeaihy 
< Go^e death; zounds, < GotVs tcotmds, etc.] An 
imprecatir)n. 

''SUiMXt 1 am as melancholy aa a gib cat or a lugRed bear 
Shok,, 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 82. 

8*brak6 (es^brak), n. A railway-brake having 
,a brake-shoe attached to each end of an K- 
shaped rock-lever centrally axled between a 
pair of wheels on one side. When rooked on Ita 
axle It cauaea one of the ahoea to boar againat the front 
under aide of the hind wheel, and the othei ahoe topreaa 
upon the back upper aide of the front wheel of the pair. 
8.0. An abbreviation: (or) Of the Latin aena- 
tus eonsulto^ by decree of the senate (of Home). 
(b) In imnhng, of small capitals, 

8C. An abbreviation: (a) Of sHheet, (b) Of 
Latin 80 uli}sit, he (or she) engraved or carved 
(it), (e) [cop.] Of Bcotoh (used in the etymol- 
ogies in this work). 

8c. In chem,, the symbol ‘for scandium, 
scab (skab), n. and a, [< M£. scab, scabbe, also 
assibilated shab (the form scab being rather due 
to Boand.), < AB. scseb, scab, sceabb, scaK itch, 
9 HD. schahbe =» OHO. scaoa, seapd, MHO. O. 
schdbc, scab, itcb, sr Sw* skabb » Dan. skab, scab, 
itob; either directly < L. scabies, roughness, 

. souif, scab, itch, mange (ef. scaber, rough, 
scurfy, scabby), < scaberc, scratch; or from the 
Teut. verb co^ate with the L., namely, AS. 
eoafan m O. schaben, etc., shave : see shave, Cf. 
ekab, an assibilated form otsfiob.] I, n, 1, An 
inerusted substance, dry and rough, formed over 
a sore in healing. — 2. The mange, or some 
mangy disease caused by the presence of a par- 
aalte» as an itch-insect; scabies .-—8. A mean, 
paltry, or shabby fellow : a term of contempt. 

A compftny of ««iSf f Ui« proodstt of you all draw your 
Wftftpoii ft ho can. ftraaea, friar Bftoon ftndFrtftrBungny. 

Wo tiiort may dosorvo to bb 

JPbSoMr <imi 4 SftoiSar IX Prophetaaa i* A 
. Ono of the amrera ft head nsn of the oiW, took it in 
dudioott to be i!ftiik«i»ehe«li; byloifl, Withe mob of e our- 
Hw, SfrJB, A*Afmnfe. 


5. In bot., a fungous disease affecting various 

fruits, eanecially apples and pears, in which a 
black mold appears, often distorting or destroy- 
ing the fruit. It la uiuelfyfidlowed by ft brown aceb. 
like eppearanoe, whenoo the nema. The fungue prodn- 
oiim the diaeaae in applea ond peoni i> dan- 

armeum. The orange-leal aoab is produced by ft apeciea 
at (Xadoejporium. See PiuMadiim. 

6. In founding, any projection on a casting 
caused by^a defect In the sand-mold. 

n. a. Having to do with scabs,” at made' 
by them: used opprobriously: as, scab mills; 
scab labor: scab shoes. [Vulgar.] 

■cab (skab). V. i.; pret. and pp. scabbed, ppr. 
scabbing, [< scab, n.] To form a scab or scab- 
by incrustation : be<‘ome covered with a scab 
or scabs: specifically, to heal over; cicatrise; 
repair soiuUon of continuity of a sui^ce by the 
formation of a new skin or cicatrix. 

Bven graaulfttlng aorea heal by the gradual prooeea of 
etofttrlaatlon from the edges —heal by aeudMug In a way 
that we have never seen so aattafaotory under any other 
dreaatng. Lancet, ^o. 8454, p SIS. 

In the ** glass snake ” and other low orders of Ufa repair 
la uaoally w primary adheaion, by itcaldnng, at more rare- 
ly immediate nnion. .SW. Amer., N. 8., LVII. 877. 

SOAbbadof (ska-b&'do), n, [Appar. < scdl^ with 
Bp. It. term. -<zdo.] Venereal disease, [mre.] 
Within these flve and twenty veara nothing waa m<»re 
in vogue in Brabant than hot natha, but now ihey are 
evenr where grown out of use . but the new eeabbado has 
tftught ua to uy them down. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Braamn#, p, IDS. 

scabbard^ (skab'ttrd), n, [Early mod. B. also 
scabberd, scabarae; \ ME. scauherd, scaubert, 
earlier scauherk, scawberk, skawberke, scaherk, 
schauberk, scaherge, scabarge, prob. < OF. 
oauhere, *escauhert, escauber (iii pi, escauhers, 
escauberz), a scabbard, also a poniard ; prob. 
formed (orig. in OLO. or OHQ. f ) from elements 
corresponding to UP. cscale, F. cca/c, a scale, 
husk, case (< OHG. scafa = AR. scalu == E. 
scaled), 4- •berc (as in. hauherc, a hauberk), < 
OHQ. berganssAi^, bcargan, protect : see hury^, 
and cf. hauberk. The formation of the word was 
not perceived in E., and the second element 
came to bo conformed to the suffix -ard. The 
first element has been by some referred to E. 
scathe, harm, to Icel. scafi, a chisel, to leel. 
skdl)tr, OBw. skalp, a sheath, and even to AB. 
acSth, a sheath.] A sheath ; especially, a sheath 
for a sword or other similar weapon. 

Into hia eeaberife the awerde put Oafftmy 

Rmn qf Partenay (D. E T. S X 1 8000 
1 had a paaa with him, rapier, ecaftbard, and all 

Shak., T. K., iU. 4 S08. 

Hie If one 

That wears hia forehead in a velvet eoabbard. 

Beau, and FI,, Captain, iii. 0. 

scabbard^ (skab'krd). V, f. [< scabbard^, ».] 1. 
To sheathe, as a sword. — 2, To provide with a 
scabbard or sheath; make a sheath for. 
scabbard^ (skab'fiid), w. [< scab + -ord.] A 
mangy, soahby peraon. EaUtwell. 
eoabbard^ (skab^ilrd), n, (A rednetion of scale- 
board,} In pmufimf, a scale-board, 
scabbard-flsn (skab'&rd-fish), ft. 1. A fish of 
the family Lepidopod’tdsB, f^pidopus caudatus, 



Scatibard Aih ein$d0ft$e) 


ft, ftaoftft and aooundrela, 

-And yet^ now I remember It^ 


4. Bpeoifically, iti fdosbt use, a workman who 
w »<» or rdiuaui to become a member of a la- 
bermniom who refnses to join in a strike, or 
wbe Mm the nlaoe of a striker; an apptohti* 
one tern uae^ by' the workmen or others who 
4iNml)disiietion^ [VulgarO 


of the Mediterranean and Atlantic shores of 
Europe, as well as of New Zealand, of a bright 
silvery color, with a long dorsal and rudimen- 
tary anal fin : so called from suggesting by its 
form the sheath of a sword. Ati^ call^ scale- 
fish and frost-jUih, — 2* Any fish of the family 
OempylMsp, Sir J, Stehardson, 
aoabbard-plaiie(skab'ard-plan),9t. in printing, 
a scale-board plane (which see, under pfafie^). 
scabbed (skabd or skab'ed}, a. j;< HE. scabbed, 
scahbyde, soabud; < gcah 4* -ed^, Cf. shabbed, 
an assibilated form of goa&hed.} 1. Almund- 
ing in or covered with scabs. 

The hriar trait malmt those that eat them aosMed. 


aeabioiis 

aoabbednMS (skab'ed-nes), n. A scabbed char- 
acter or state; seabbinesa. 

A aoab, or teahbedneeee, a aeall. 'Soahiea. T7ne rongne, 
galle, teigne. Saret, Alvearie, 

acabbily (skab'i-U), adv. In a scabby manner, 
aeabbinesd (skab'i-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing scabby. 

scabble (skab'l), r, t; pret. and pp. sedbUed, 

r , seabbUng, [Also smpmle; perhaps a freq. 

^scokfe, unassibilated form of saorf, AS. 
scafan, shave: see shave, Cf, scab, from the 
* same ult. source.] In stone-working, to dress 
with a broad chisel or heavy pointed pick after 
j^nting or broaching, and preparatory to finer 
d^ressing. 

scabbier (skab^l^r), n. In granite-working, a 
workman who scabbles. 

SCabbllng (skab'ling), n, [Also scabling ; < seab- 
ble + -ing^,} 1. A chip or fragment of stone. 
— 2. Same as boastina^, 2. 
BCabbling-luUBliner (skabaing-ham^Cr), ft. In 
stone-working, a hammer with two pointed ends 
for picking the stone, used after the spalling- 
hammer or eavel. Also scappling-hammer, 
scabby (skabl), a, [=s D. schaobtg ss MHQ. 
scheme, Q. schdhig; as scab + Of. shabby,] 
1. Covered with scabs; full of scabs; consist- 
irig of scabs. 

A ieabby tetter on their pelts will stick, 

When the raw rain has meroed them to the quick. 

Vryden, tr. of Viigil'a Georgies, iU. 67S. 
2. Affected with scabies. 

If the graater should bring me one wether fat and well 
fleeced, and expect the same price for a whtfle hundred, 
without giving me security to restore my money for those 
that were lean, shorn, or eeabby, I would he none of hta 
customer. 

8. Injured by the « attachment of barnacles, 
limpets, and other sbell-fish to the carapace, 
interfering with the growth of the shell at the 
spots affected : noting tortoise-shell so injured. 
— 4. In printing, noting printed matter wat is 
blotched, spotty, or uneven in color. 
flcabcUlua (fdcA-borum), n.; t^L seabelia (-|). 
[L., also scabdlum, a musical instrument (see 
def. ), also a footstool, dim. of scamnum, a bench, 
a footstool : see shamble^,] An ancient mnsi- 
eal instrument of the percussive class, consist- 
ing of two metal plates hinged together, and 
so fastened to the performer’s foot that they 
could be struck together as a rhythmical ac- 
companiment. 

BcabemlouB (sk^ber'()-luB), a. [< NL. *soahe- 
rulus, irreg. aim. of L. scaber, rough: see sm- 
brous,] In bot. , slightly scabrous or roughened. 
Bee serous, 

BCab-foliyilB (skab'fung^'^gus), n. Bee scab, 5, 
and Fumcladium, 

BOabiSB (sku'bi-ez), n, [L., itch, mange, scab, 
< scahere, scratch : see scab,] The itch ; a con- 
tagious disease of the skin, duo to a parasitic 
mitOj Sarooptes scabtef, which forms burrows 
(cumeuli) in the epidermis and gives rise to 
more or less severe dermatitis. See cut under 
ttch-mite, 

scalMophobia (ska*^bi-6-f6'bi-^), n, [NL., < L. 
scjohies, scab, + Qr. fear.] An 

excessive fear of scabies. 

Bcablosa (sk&-bi-d'f>|i), n, pHi. (Toumefort, 
1700), < ML. acabiosa, scabious: see scahrons, 
ft.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, of the or- 
der Thpsacew, the teasel family, it la chaiucter- 
iaed by terminal long-stalked and flattened heads oi ciowd- 
ed flowers, having an invulucre of leafy bracts partly in 
two rows, iiioon^picuoua chaff on the receptacle, a four- or 
flve-cleft corolla, which is often oblique or two-lipped, four 
perfect atamena a thread-shaped style, and the flruit an 
achene crowned with the calyx-tube. There are about 110 
species, chiefly natives of the Mediterranean region and 
the Orient, not found In Amerit'a, bot extending into 
South Africa. They are haiiy annual or perennial herba. 


with entire or diaaeo^ leaves, and blue, red, yellowish, 
e known in general by the 
iUofd.fucrifaaad 


2. Specifically, mangy; affected with scabies. 

Theiheplierd ewght imMor one lunMaclaheep, to throw 
by his iOMWSu B, damn, Bartholomew Fftlr, UL l. 

8* Mean; paltry; vile; worthless. 


or whitish flowers. They are known in 
names eedbioua and pinemhian The roots 
8, arventit are naed to adulterate valerian, 
scabious (ska'bi-iis), a, [< F. scabieux st Pg, 
escabioso s It. scabmoso, C L. scabiosus, rough, 
scurfy, scabby, < scabies, scurf, scab: see sea* 
hies.] Cousisting of scabs; scabby; scurfy; 
itchy. 

If the humoura be more rare and aubtlc^ they awe 
avoided by fumoaltea and sweat; if thicker, they turn to 
a seabitnu matter in the akin 

Bee. T, Adams, Works, I. 801. 

scabious (ska'bi-us), }t. [< ME. sedbyowse, sea* 
byose, < OF. scaUeuse, F. eeabieme ss Pr. sedbi* 
osa 9 Bp. Pg. esmbiosa » It. scahbiosa, seabdous, 
< ML. soabkm, so. herba, ^scabious plant,’ said 
to be sp called because supposed to be effica- 
cious in 'the cure of scaly eruptions, fem. of L, 
scabiosus, rough, scaly: see scabious, o.] A 
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of the genus SetUnom; the pinensMon- 
Hower. Contpiouou* npeolM are k, atMMiM, the blae toa* 
hioaa, or devil'e-bit (which see) . S arMiMM the fleld^uia* 
hloua, or rigypUan rose with pale Hlao-purple heeda , and 
S ttirvpurwreat the aweet acabiona, or mounilxig*bride, 
al|to called Effypttan rom See biuempt and Sgypmn rtm 
(ttuder rtm}. 

SeaMa$e Bilgrea, wUdflax la good fear ache. 

itoftMti JBoojt<EL E. T. S.^ P 186. 

la not the rhubarb found where the aun moat oonupta 
the liver , and the seabtoun by the ahore of the aea» that 
Ood might cure aa aoon aa he wounda * 

Jer Tetytor, Worka (ed. 1885X I 904. 

ibe«p*»-soabUm8. Same aa afteep^a^ BWMt soabi- 
ons. (A) Hee above (b) In Amenca, aometlmea, the daisy* 
fleabane, JSnfftnm annuug. 

•cablilur, ». See soabblttM. 

aeab*]llit0 (skab'mlt), n. The itoh-mite, Sarcop- 
fee seahwi, which pniduces the itoh or seabies. 

BCabrate (sli&'brftt), a. [< L. scaber, rough, 4- 
-«(di.J Same as scabroKs. 

SOabradit^t (8kab*red'jHi)f ». [Irreg. for *8cab- 
< Till, soabndu9f rough (of. scahredo. 
roughness of the skin, mange): see scabnd,] 
Koughness; niggedness. 

He ahall flude . . warta nevea, Inequalitlea, rough- 
neaa acabradlflgt palenetae. Hitrtoii, Anat of MeL, p 602. 

aaalxrld (sk&'brid), a. [< L. scabndus, rough, 
< 9caber, rough, scurfy : see scabrous.} In bot., 
slightly rou^ to the touch: as, a scabrid leaf. 
Compare Boabrous, 

Boamoiailoae (Sk&*bri-us'ku-1d8), a. [< NL. 
^^BoabnuscuiuSf irreg. dim. ot L. scober, rough: 
see scabrous.} In bof., same as scabrta. 

iCalirillBeilloiU (8ka>bn-us'k^-lus), a. In bof., 
iMtme as seabnd. 

aeabnms (sk&'brus), a, F. scahreux s It. 
sea^m^ < LL. seabrosusy rough, < L. acaher. 
rough, scurfy, < soabercy scrat^: see scabies.} 
1. mugh; rugged; having sharp points or lit- 
tle asperities. SpeaiflcaUy, in a»»A and boL, rough or 
roughened aa if aeabby, aa a aurlaoe, covmed with little 
pointa or aaperitiea auL ahagreen la toe aoobfour akin of a 
ahadt. eape^ly, tough to the touch from hardly viaible 

E mules or minute angular elevations with which a am- 
e« aa of aa insect or a plant, is covered Also teabrate. 
2f. Harsh; unmuaioal. 

His verse Ui scabrous and hobbling 

Drydsn, tr of Juvenal's Satires, Ded 
lAcr^us is scabrous and rough in these (archaisms] 

B. Jonson, Diaeoveriea 

flcabroiumgag (sk&'brus-nes), n. In bof., the 
state or property of being rough, 
mbwori (skabVbrt), n. [Cseab + worth} 
The elecampane, Irnda Belemum. 
goaoebite (SKak'it), n. [Named after A. Seac- 
chiy an Italian mineralogist.] In mineral. , man- 

S mese chlorid, a deliquescent salt fonnd on 
ount Vesuvius. 

fload^ (skad), n. [Appar. a var. of sbadi.] If. 
A fish, probably the ^ad. 

Of round fish, [there are] Brit, Sprat Bame, Smelts, 
Wbltlug, Scad. A Carsw, Survey of CiomwaU, p. 80 

a* A carangoid fish, formerly Caranx traohurusy 
HOW Traekurus sauruSj also called saurel, skip- 
jaeky and horse-mackerel, of a fusiform wape, 
with vertical plates arming the entire lateral 
line from the shoulder to the caudal fin. it 
vuadbea a length of about a foot, and la fonnd In the Euro- 
pean aad tiumy other aeas. Xtooourarareij on the South 
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(sS'tn), a. t< C3hp. oMobc. left, on the left 
hand, hence also western (XaoiaAs^Aat, the west* 
ern gate of Troy): see SesBoola.} Weetem, west* 
wazu : used in the phrase the Besson CUttCy in le* 
gendary Troy. 

Swvola (sev'^ig.), n. fNL. (Linnmiu, 1767), 
so called in allusion to the irregular flower; < 
L, SemoUty a surname, *tbe left-handed,’ dim. 
otscssousy left-handed (scsscoy aleft*handM per- 
son), SE Gr. aKw6(y left, on the left hand.1 A ge- 
nus of gamopetalous plants, of the order Ooo- 
demacesBy formerly made the type of an order 
Sesevolcicese (Lindley. 1680). The tube of the oblique 
corolla la split down buund to the base, the lobes rorcim- 
^ “ > stamens with free 

one ovule In each 

Impe with the stone 

woody or bony The qpeclee, numberiim aboutOO, are all 
confined to Australia, esEcept 8 or Id which reach to the 
Pacific ialands and Asiatic coast, while one, a widely dis 
tribuied fleahy shnih 8 Lobsha (& Piunmri), extends 
also to the West Indies, Florida, and Mexico, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Tb^ are herbs or shrubs with alter- 
nate leaves and axillary flowers, the whole inflorescence 
peculiar in Ita hairs, the corolla-tube downy within, set 
with reflexed brisUes without, and often wiOi penioiilate 
bristles on the lobes. & KossUgU is the Malayan rioe-pa- 
per iree(see nee- 0 uper> S. eunei/brmisof West Australia 
haa been called /an-/oieer. 

8caf (skaf ), n. [Cf. grabble.] In metal-working y 
the tapered end or ' * 

E. B. Knight. 


aii,th 0 c«iddli^otigMiq#bh^ Also 

seafffdding.-^ly iM mmLy m obdtmetiim in the 
blast-fumace above the tiryere, eeuged hy the 
imperfect working of the nunuiiee iu ooxiee* 
' ouenoe of inaufflelent or uiusrultable flux, bad 
fuel, irregular chargiim, etc. As.the materlsls un- 
der such a aeallold or agglomerated meal descend, thle 
latter may Itself give way and fall down ; this is ealled 
8 **slip,*' and if such slips ooenr on a latge sealer or are 
several times repeated, the furnace may become Stoked 
or “goMied Up" (as it is t^hiOeally called) to such an 
extent as sedoualy to interfere with or entirely to step 
tta working. 

Obstructions technically known as ioqfbldf occur not nn- 
frequently in blast furnace working, anaareofteuaaouroe 
of conaiderable trouble 

W. JET. Orssnisood, Steel and Iron, p, 141 

scaffold (skaf'pld), v. t. [< scaffold, a.l 1. To 
furnish with a scaffold ; sustain ; •uphold, as with 
a scaffold. 

came into the White Hall 
^ , which was hanged rychely ; the 
Ball was soaffbtdsd and rayled on al partes. 

BeUy Ohron., Hen. Till., an. 2. 

d. To lay or place on a scaffold: particularly, to 
place (dead bodies) on a scaffold to decay or 
be eaten by birds, as is customary with some 
uneivibzed tribes. 

^ A grand celebration, or the Feast of the Dead, was sol-^ 

feather-edge of a weld-lap. emnfy convoked, l^ot ' * 


After supper giuee . 
within the said fWays, w 


scaff (skaf), n. [Origin obscure.] Food of any 
kind. [Scotch.] 

ScaffUHg (skafning), a. [Ongin obscure.] A 
young eel. [Local, £ng.] 
soaff-net (skaf^net), n. A kind of scoop-net; a 
flat net about 12 feet square, stretched by two 
long bows, the ends of which arc attached to 
the comers of tiie net, arched up high above 
it, and crossed at the middle. Bee scap-net. 
scaffold (skaf 'old), n. [< ME. seaffoldy scaffoldCy 
skaffold. sc^oldy scafaldy seafcudcy schaffaldey 
scatfalaey < OF. ^eseafalt. eschiafoMlty eschafaudy 
eschaerfauty F« 4chafauay OF. also chafaut (> 
B. sehatfoi 3= G. schafott ss Sw. schavott =5 Dan. 
skafot) and earlier escadefalty escadafaut (ML. 
renex scajaldus. socuUffaltum) ; with eimletlve 
prefix es-y orig OF. caae/auty *cata/alc, F. cata- 
falque ss Pr. cadafalc ss 8p. cadafalsoy cada- 
halsoy cadalsoy also catafat4io ss Pg. ca^falsoy 
also catofalco =b It. catafalcoy a funeral canopy 
over a bier, a stage, scaffold; prob. orig. It. 
(and not common Horn.), lit. * a view-stage ’ (cf. 
oatalettOy * a view-bed ’),< Olt. •cofare?, see, view 
(found as It. cattare, ^t, obtain, etc.). It. dial. 
catary find (ss OSp. cafor, see, view,< L. captarcy 
strive to seize, strive after, seek to obtain, 
watch), 4- *fatcOy irreg. var. of boico, a stage, 
ong. beam, balk: see baiUc^y and cf. balcony. 
The same initial element (It. cattaroy etc., L. 
oaptare) appears in regattOy regrate ^ ; and the 
same It. word catofalco has come through F. 
catafalque intoE. as catefalque: see eatafaV^e,} 
1. A temporary gallery or stage raised either 
as a place for exhibiting a spectacle or for 
spectators to stand or sit. 

On the tother eide thei tlgh a seaSbldSf and in that ssaf 
/o^ a ka gfh t u I vyuter age, and th«r 


onlv the ramaiUB ot thcMie whom 
bf^lm had been scajblds^ but of all who had dlad on a 


satte alao the f 


r the worlde. 

MsHin (B. E. T. S.), 11. 861. 


Scad {TrmehuruJt f»Hrus^ 


Atlantic coaat aa well aa on the Pacific coait of Horth 
America. It ia aometlmea found in immenee ahoala, and 
aa many aa 20^000 have been taken off Coniwal) in a net at 
one time In Cornwall and aome oilier plaoea it la apUt 
and dried salted Ita flesh ia firm and otg^ flavor aome- 
wbat like that at the mackerel, although generally it Is 
but little esteemed. The name extenda to any apeciet 
of this genua, aa T synwretriem, the horae-maokerel of 
California, and alao to the tnembera of t)ie related genus 
JOeeapUfrus. more fully called wAcksrd-sead A species 
«»f Carana (or Traehutops), C. (or T ) crumsmphthalmtiSy la 
^lown as the goyglsr, goggis-sysd jack, or ng-eysd scad. 

3. Baia alba. [Local, Scotch.] 

scad^ ( skad), V. and n. A dialectal form otaoald^, 
scaddle (skad'l), a. and n. A dialectal form of 
scathth Also skaddlc. 

And there she now lay purring aa in acorn f 'Hb, hereto- 
fore the meekest of mouaera. the honeateat, the least scad- 
dU ot the feline race, a cat that one would have sworn 
might have been trusted with untold fish 

Barhanty Ingoldaby Legends (ed HasardX II. 886. 


Pardon, gentle* all 
The flat onraiaed iqilrita that have dared 
On thla unworthy socMd to bring forth 
So great an object ahaJt, Ben. V., I , ProL 

Who sent thither thetr Ambaaaadort with preeenti^ who 
bad there their sM/olds prepared for them, and furnished 
according to their states. Purehas, Pngrimage^ p. 802. 

2f. The gallery or highest tier of seats in a 
theater. 

In Hekker's dsy, theprioe of admission to the galleries, rifftaffT ] 
or seajfotds as thmr are sometimes osllqd, alike with the ait, 
wax at some of the inferior playbouses, one penny only. 

/. Bctt, in I>ekker*8 Chillis Bombo(di (rap, 1812X P- 188. 

8. A stage or platfonm usually elevated, for 
the execution of a criminal. 

Whensoever there Is to be any execution, . . . theyerect 
a scafijid therfe, and after they have beheaded the offen- 
doors . . . they take it away againe. 

Corysly CmdltleA L 229. 

The seafdtd was the Mde refuge from the rack. 

Mtdlsy, Hutch Bepnblic, 1. 824. 

4. A temporal^ structure upon which workmen 
stand in erecting the walls of a building. See 
out under putlog. — 5. An elevated platform 
upon which dead bodies are placed*** a mode of 
disposing of the dead practised by some tribes, 
as of Noiih American Indians, hmtead of burial ; 
a kind of permanent bier.— 6. In embryohy a 
temporary structure outlining'parts to be sub* 
sequqntly formed in or upon It; a framework: 


2>. WOsony Prehistorto Man, xxi (Eneye, ZHdL) 
icaffoldage(8kaf'ql-d$,j),h. {^E.dchafaudagef 
as scaffold + -age,} A scaffold; a stage; the 
timberwork of a stage; scaffolding. 

'Twlxt his sttetoh'd footing and the seafdldags. . 

Shak, T andC^ 8. 166. 

acaffold-bnu^et (skaf 'pld*brak^et), n A plate 
fitted with claws devised to hold firmly to a 
shingled roof to afford support to scaffolding, 
soaffoldert (skaf'pl-dbr), n. [< scaffold-^ -er^A 
A spectator in the gallery of a theater ; one of 
the ^^gods.” 

He ravlahea the gasing seaf ciders 

Bp Ban, Satlrea I lit 28 . 

scaffolding (skaf'ol-ding), ft. f< scaffold 4* 
-ingh] 1. A frame or structure for temporary 
support in an elevated place; in buildinpy a 
temporary combination of timberwork consist- 
ing of upright poles and honzoiital pieces, on 
which are laid boards for supportuig the build- 
ers when carrying up the different stages or 
floors of a building, or plasterers when execut- 
ing their work in tlie interior of houses. The 
scaffolding is struck or removed as soon as 
it has answered its purpose. Hee cut under 
putlog. 

This was but as the Scagcidtng of a new edifice, which 
for the time muat board, and overlooke the highest bat- 
tlementa. MaUm, On Uef, of Bumb. ilemonst. 

2. Materials for scaffolds. Imp. Diet — 8. Figur- 
atively, any sustaining part; a frame or frame- 
work, as the skeleton; especially, in embryol.y a 
temporary formation of hard parts to be re- 
placed by or modified into a permanent struc- 
ture: as, the scaffolding ot an embryonic skull. 

Sickness, contributing no less than old age to the shak- 
ing down this soqyehHfwot the body.nuqraisoovertl^ in- 
WMd stmctiire. $sps, 

4 . In metal.y the formation ot a scaffold; an 
^ngpigement^ Bee seaffoldy 7. 
B^Oldi^-pols(skar^-ding-p5l),a. Instead* 
ingy one of tne vmrtical poles wnien support the 
puuogs and boards of a scaffold. E. 3. Knight. 
flcaff-nuff (skarraf), n. [A loose compound, as 
it < scaff ^ raff. oi. riffraff. ruffsouff.} B^Fuse: 
; rabble. Also seti^and raff. [Scotch,] 

We wadna tom bpbk, no for half a dlssen o’ yen sesf- 
taf. SesB, Ouy Manbenng, xxv. 

Sitting there blrltog at your poor uncle’s cost, nae doubt, 
wi’ a* the seagand, the water side, tfll sun-down. 

^ Old Mortality, T. 


Bcaglifi (skal'y#), n. [It., a scale, a chip of 
stone, ete.: spe seedc'A locnl name in 
parts ot the Italian Alps of a limestone Of vari- 
ous colors, and of different geplodesl imes. 
The typical acaglls I* A reddish sfgiUaoaoiM llinimona 
with a decidedly concihoidsl fractufa. ThM roidE is of 
Jursaste age , bnt there la an upper feoaglla which Is ot 
the age olthe Hpp^ CbetaoeiMia 
soagliidfl. (ifital-yd^), n. [Also sealiola; < It. 
soagUuolay dim. of scagUOy h seals; see seateiA 
In arch,, an Italian proeess for imitating stone, 
used for enriching eolumns ondi internal wells 
of buildings. It Is an sinilifiatlon of atucoocoiiafilliii 
assentislly of a afixtiird of^sstarwltb glee The pliM 
iitt^ad must ba a* pww and white lapoiiHi^ ymsm 
o^maitfaglvietofiVafifixtiimoC mitidlteosiAl. Sb 



Incite of mtaefat^ Ihe etOon am mM 

wtth ^ iMMittt. Br«oQlMr am imitated by tatooduoing 
fMgmeow of dotor^ itwpdo; granltee uid porphyriee tu 
the lame wag, add aleo by epttlng into the atuooo and 
the oariilea with a paate haying the ook>r of the 
oryaiale It la detired to imitate. Bome^ee the ataoco la 
put upon the wall with abruah. aa many aa twenfy ooata 
mn0 apidied. Xt la then rottghiy poliahed, and ^e oav- 
f tiea ana defeetlve |daoea fllled up ; and thia ia done over 
and over, nntU the autfaoe baa attained the desired per- 
leotlon ; adner poUah is then given. 

Bo was (thrown ppenl the double door of the entranoe* 
halt, letting in the warm light on the mofffMa plllara the 
marnle statnea, and the broad stone stairoase, with iu mat- 
tliig worn into huge holes. JBflioe, mix Holt, L 

mttdth (sk&th), n, A Sootch filing of aoathe, 

acatithl—l (aktfli'Ieg), a. A l^otoh Bpelling of 
acatholete* 

SealA (skft'm;, n. [L., a ladder, a flight of steps : 
see aoaleS. r 1. Ia aurg,, an instniment for re- 
dttelng dislocations.** 2. PL acalm (-Id). In 
godL and anat,, one of three cavities of the 
cochlea, in man and other mammals winding 
spirally^ around the modiolus or columella of 
the ear, as a spiral staircase winds around the 
newel: in lower vertebrates much simplifled. — 
3. [cop,] In eoHok., an old generic name of 
wentle traps: same as Sealaria, Kteifit 3758. — 
flosla media, the middle passage of the spiral otnal of tho 
oooblea. separated from the seals vestibuU by the mem- 
brane of Bmner and from the sosla tympani by the basi- 
lar membrme^ and containing npon its floor the organ of 
OortL It terminates at both apes and base In a blind 
pointed extremity, but la oontlnuous through the oanalis 
mtniena, near Ita oaaal extremity, with the aaeoule of the 
vestibule. Also called mnalit membraTuteeut and coetUear 
duel or canai qf the qoehUa; the latter two terms, however, 
jure sometimes restricted to mean respectively the passage 
between the tectorial membrane and the baallar mem- 
brane and the one between the tectorial membrane and 
the membrane of Belasner,— Sosla tympsal, that part of 
the spiral canal of the cochlea which la on the under side 
of the spiral lamina, and ia separated from the scale media 
by the basilar membrane. It oommuuicatea with the seals 
veattbull at the apex of the niodioluiL and is aeiiarated from 
the tympanum, in the recent state, by the tuembrane cov- 
ering the fenestra rotunda.— Scflla VMitibuli, one of the 
three passages of the spiral canal of the coohleiL separated 
from the cochlear canal by the membrane of Heissnor. 
It begins at the vestibule, and communicates at the apex 
of the modiolus with the scala tympaiil. Also ealled ees- 
tifrutor fMUMNiije. 

OKialabld (sktt'lj^bl), a, [< acala^ + -able.] On- 
pablc of being scaled, in any sense of that 
word. Also spelled acdleable. 

^By of day, Monsieur IMdum was about the walls ^ 
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a large prlee. 


^ and, flni 
entered. 


ing tho ditch dry and therainpait sMlsoUe, 
Court and Time* of Charier II. 27. 


4KSaladdt (sk&-ladOf [^so acalado (after It. 
or \ Ok'', eacaladef F. eaeulade, < It. aealata 
(s Sp. Pg. eaealada)f a soaliiigwith ladders, < 
acalaref scale : see amU'^y v. Doublet of esea- 
Uide*] An assault on a fortified place in which 
the soldiers enter by means of ladders ; an es- 
calade. 

The nocturnal realade of needy heroes, 

Atht^n^ Hist. John Bull. 

While W6 hold parley bore, 

Balse your ooalado on the other side ; 

But, enter'd, wresk your sufferings. 

Fldehier, Double Marrlsge^ v. 8. 

We understood for certain afterward that Monsieur La 
Tour's tort was taken by assault and roalado. 

WirUhrvp, Hist Hew Eng., II. 291. 

.flcalar (skft'lj^), n. and a, [< L. acalaria, of or 
pertaining to a ladder or a flight of steps, < 
acaidt aeaim, a ladder, flight of steps : see aoab^. 
Cf. iroakiry* j 1. n. In quaternions, a real num- 
ber, positive or negative, integral, fractional^ 
or surd: but some writers lately extend the 
meaning so as to include imaginaries. sir w. K. 
Hamiltmi Introduced the word with the ‘meaning *'a real 
nnmbor"; and Ittendatoconfusetheaubjeottouaeaword 
needed for one pnrpose to signify something else for which 
no new word is needed.— Bcalar Of a quatorniiA. a sca- 
lar whiolt, being sisbtraoted from the quaternion, leaves a 
vector aa the remainder. 

au Ot the nature of a toalar.->8oaimr flmo* 
tkUL Bee AncMnt.— Boilar opeimtloii, an operation 
vnueii, performed upon a aoalar, glvea a scalar.— Scalar 
qumny. Seegnaisqi/. 

Boslaria (sk5*UM4), a. rsh. (Lamarck, 1801), 
< L. teaiariaf of or ]|^rtai]]lng to a ladder or a 
flight of sto|Hi: seeseohir.] Agenusofholosto- 
mous ptenwossate peotinibranohiate gastro- 
podg. typioA of the ^ 
nimily SoaUaHidta; 
the mder-sheDs or 
wentletrops. They 
are marine malls, most- 
ly of werm tempeie^ 
and tKmieal aeaa tuT- 
riM ahd oostato, or 
w^ many raiied crosy* 
rite at Intervale al^ 


pmUaaa, laiteerir ooa* 



Wendettap iSreAHnM yieObJe). 


, ^ SoaiUtruai, 

Bcalaxlaeea (Bkf.-u-ri-&^s$-|), a. pi [NL., < 
Soalaria 4- -aceaA Same as SoatarHdm* 
soalariau (skl-la'^n-an), a, and a. [< Sealaria 
+ -on.] I, a. Of or i>ertaining to Sealaria or 
the Scalariida, 

II. n. A species of Sealaria., 

Sealaridm (sk^lar'i-dS), n. pi [NL.] Same 
as SoalariidaB. 

SCalaJ^om (ska-lar'i-fdrm), a, [< L. sealaria, 
a ^gbt of steps (neut.pl. of! aealaria, of or per- 
tai)img to a ladder or a flight of steps : see sofl- 
lar), + format form.] 1 , Shaped like a ladder ; 
resembling a ladder. Speclflcally— (a) In entom., not- 
ing the venules or small cross-veins of an Insect’s wings 
when th«w are perpendicular to the longitudinal veins and 

E at regular distances,* like the rounds of a ladder. 
bU., noting cells or vessels in which the walls are 
lied in such a way as to form transverse ridges. 
These ridges, or alternating thick and thin places, foUow 
each other with as much regularity as the rounds of a 
ladder. 

2. In oofick., resombling or rclntod to Sealaria ; 
Boalarian — SoAlariform ooulugatton. in fresh- water 
algss, conjugation between several cells or two different 
filamenta, when the two lie very near one another side by 
aide. Bach cell of each fllament sCnds not a abort pro* 
tuberance oti the side facing the other filament. When 
these protuberances meet, the cell-wall beoomea absorbed 
at the extremity of each, and an open tube ia thus formeit. 
It is the ordinary mode of conjugation in the Mieroearpa- 
CMS.— Boalarlform vesssls, vessels in which the walls 
are thickened in a acalaiiform manner. They are espe- 
cially abundant in ferns. 

ScalaxiidflB (skal-a-ri'i-de), n. pi [NL., < Sea- 
laria + -idee.] A family of ptenoglossate gas- 
tropods whose type genus is ScMlaria ; the wen- 
tletraps. The animal has elongated tentacles, with eyes 
near their external base, a single gill, and many unciform 
or acioulate teetli in each cross roa on the radnla ; the 
•hell is tnrreted, with the aperture entire and subcircular. 
The species are numei’oua, especially in warm seas. Also 
SeaHCiatt Sealariaeeat Sealarida Hee cut under Sealaria. 
sealary (Ska'la-ri), a. ( < L. acalartay of or per- 
taining to a ladder or a flight of stops: see 
aealarT] Hesembling a ladder; formed with 
steps. [Rare.] 

Certain elevated places and realartt ascents. 

Sir T Jirowne, Vulg. Err., v. 13. 

scalawag, scallawag (skuiv^a«r)t »• [Ai>par. 
an altered form of Scallowayt orig. applied to 
the diminutive cattle imported from bhetland, 
of which Scallomty was the former capital. Of. 
aheltiCt a diminutive horse from Shetland. For 
tho application of the word hcalatcagt an infe- 
rior or worthless animal, to a worthless man, 
cf. rascal and runt in similar uses.] 1. An 
under-sized, scraggy, or ill-fed animal of little 
value. 

The truth Is that the number of miserable **miaUaway»” 
Is so great that . . . they tend to drag down all above 
themselves to their own level. 

New York Tribune (Cattlo EeportX Oct. 24, 1854. 

2. A worthless, good-for-nothing, or contemp- 
tible fellow*?’ a scamp ; a scapegrace. The word 
was used In the southern I'nited States, duriQg,the period 
of reconstruction (1866 to 1870 and laterl In an almost 
specific sense, being opprobrionsly applied by the op^ 
nents of the Republican party to native Southerners who 
acted with that narty, as distinguished from earpettbaggar, 
a Republican of Horthem ori{dn. (U. S.J 
You good-for-nothln’ younneoatotoaa. 

ffalibwrton (Sam .S]iok)^uman Mature. (BarUeU.) 
I don't know that he's much worth the Mving. Be 
looks a regular eealawag. Harper'e Mag., LXXlx. 117. 

BCald^ (skftld), V, t . ; pret. and pp. scalded (for- 
merly or di al . also scalt), ppr. scalding ,, [< hj® . 
scalden, schaldent acoldeny scald, bum (with hot 
liquid or with a hot iron), =r loel. sldlda = 
Norw. skoal da = Bw. sk&Ua ss Dan. skolde, 
scal^ < OF. escalder^ esohauder, F. Mauder ss 
8p. Pg. fisealdar s= It. soaldare, heat with hot 
water, scald, < LL. cxcaldare, wash in hot wa- 
ter, < L. CX-, out, thoroughly, + caldas. contr. of 
eaUdus, hoi,< calere.he hot: see catid.ealdront 
etc., and of, cka/c, ult. feom the same L, verb.] 
1. To bum or affect painfully with or as with 
a hot or boiling liquid or with steam; formerly 
used also of burning with a hot iron. 

I am realded with my violent motion. 

Shab., K. John, v. 7 49. 

Thick flow’d their tears, but mocked them the more, 
And only realt their cheeks which flam'd before. 

J. Beaunumi, Psyche, vl, 41. 
Close to Esrth his Face, 
iSealdinF with Tears th* alreai^ faded Grass. 

Oongrove, Death of Queen Maryv 
2. To cook slightly by exposure for a short 
time to steam or to hot water or some other 
heated liquid: as, to scald milk. — 3. To sub- 
ject to tb© action of boiling water for the pur- 
pose of cleansing thoroughly: as, to scald a t ub. 
Take chslEyiia, aeoMt hom fayre and dene. 

JAbar Coro Cooorum, p. 22. 


0eald’’liefl4l 

To aeald hogs and take of their halra glabrare saaa. 

Baret. 

She 's e’en setting on water to aeald such chickens as you 
are. Shah., T. of A., 11. 2.* 71. 

[< scald^y, r.] A burn or in- 
jury to the skin and flesh by u hot liquid or va- 
por. mgyn. Bum, Seald. See humX. 

gpaldli (skkld), n. [All erroneous form of scall 
^pareutly due to confusion with scald2, a.] 
»cab; scall; scurf on (he head. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald, 

And, as in hate of honorable eld, 

Was overgrownu with smrfe and filthy aeald. 

i^ieer, V. Q., 1. vHL 47 

maticb swears her husband '• lovely, when a aeald 
Has blear'd Ills eyes. Uerridc, Upon Blanch. 

Bcald^ a. See scalled, 

scalds Bkald^ (skald or skAld). n. K ME. scald, 
scalde. scaiode (s 0. skalde ss Sw. skald ss Dan. 
sl^dld), < Icel. skald, a poet, the accepted word 
for ^poet,' but prob. ortg, or later used in a de- 
preclative sense (as indicated by tlie derived 
sMkft, a poetaster, a vagrant verse-maker, skdfd- 
fiflt a poetaster; of. skmda, make verses (used in 
depreciation), leir-akdld, a poetaster (fcfr, clay), 
skdfdskapr, a libel in verse, also (in a good 
sense) poet^ etc., skaaldinn, lilielous, etc. ). Ac- 
cording to okeat, perhaps orig. Moud talker,’ 
< skjalJa (pret. skaU) (= Bw. sJcalla ss G. scMi- 
len), resound ; akin to scold : see scold. Accords 
ing to Oleasby and Vigfusson, the name has ref- 
erence to libels and imprecations which were in 
the heathen ago sorat^ed on poles; cf. akdlda 
(sss OHG. scalta, MHG, aehalte), a pole, skdld- 
along, also nidhstifng {nidh, a libel), a pole with 
imprecations and charms scratched on it.] An 
ancien t Scandinavian poet | one who composed 
poems in honor of distinguished men and their 
achievements, and recited and sang them on 
public occasions. The scalds of the Norsemen 
answered to the bards of the Britons or Celts. 
So proudly the Sealda raise their voices of triumph, 

As the Korthmen ride over the broad-bosomed billow. 

IT. MotherweU, BatUe-flag of SlgmA 
I heard his aealda strike up triumphsatly 
Some song that told not of the weary sea. 

WOliain Morria, Earthly Faradlae, 1. 1& 

BCald^ (skkld), i\ A Scotch form of scold. ‘ 

8cald5 (skftld), n. [Short for scaldmed.] A 
European dodder, CuscutaMuropasa. Also scald- 
weed, [Prov, Eng.] 

Bcaldabancot, n. [I It. sealdahanco, ^tene that 
keopes a seat© warm©, but ironically spoken of 
idle lecture [r]B that ^lossesse a pewe iu the 
schoolos or pulpet in churches and baffle out 
they know not what; also a hot-headed puri- 
tan© ” (Plorio, 1611); < scaldare, heat, wprm, 4* 
banco, bench : see scaltfl- and hank^. The allu- 
sion in mountehanka.'od aaltimbanoo is different.] 
A hot doclaimer. 

The Presbyterians, those Sealdabaneoa or hot deolamer% 
had wrought a great distast In the Commons at the king. 

Alp. Hariri; Abp. WlUiama it 182. (Daviaa.) 

Soaldberry tekRld'ber^i), n. The European 
blackberry, Mubna f'uticosus, which was once 
reputed to give children scald-head. 

scalderi (sk&l'd^r), w. [< acald^ 4- -crt.] 1. 
One who scalds (meat, vessels, etc.). * 

Or Ralph ther^ with his kitchen boys and aeaidara. 

Fletcher (and anolterX aider Brother, U. 8. 

2. A pot or vessel for scalding: as, a milk- 
sealder, 

scalder’^ (skard^r or sk&l'd^r), n. An errone- 
ous form of acald^. 

These practices and opinions co-opermted with the kin- 
dred Buperstitions of dragons, dwarfs, fairies, giant% and 
enohgnters, which the tnmltions of the Gotliic aealdera bad 
already planted. 

T, IFarton, Hist Eng. Poetry, I. diss. I. iLatham.) 

BCald-flifll (skftld'flsh), n. A marine pleuronec- 
tid or flatfish, Jrnogtossss la term: so called, 



ScAlil*fi»h tat -raa) 

it is said, from its appearance of having been 
dipped in scalding water. Day, 

Bcald-head (sk&ld'hod), n. [^ scafd^, acalled^ 
•¥ head,'] A vague term in vulgar use for tinea 
favosa, and other affections of the scalp which 
superficially resemble it. 


BOftld-lHMMl 

ll«an of aUfcnre he IMehomet] wai. and evUl 
tkmed . having ever a which made him wear a 

white ahash continually. Safidift Travailea, p. 4S. 

scaldic (skal'- or skfil'dik), o. [< sml^ 4* -<c.] 
Pertauiing to the scalda or Norse poets ; coin- 
posed by soalds. 

aealdiyi g (sk&rdins;)) n. [Verbal n. of soakil, v.] 
1. The act or process of burning with hot 
liquid or with steam. — 2. Things scalded or 
b<^ed; especially while still scalding hot. 

Immediately the boy belonging to our meaa ran to the 
looker, from whence he carried off a lane wooden platter, 
and In a tew mlnutea returned with It full of boiled peaa, 
crying Sealdihgi all the way aa ha came. 

SmMeU, itoderick Random, xanr. (Xkemesir ) 

soaldino (skhl-de'nd), n. [It., < acaldarOy heat : 
see scaidl. ] A small covered brasier of glazed 
earthenware, used in Italy. 



Old Venetian Scaldiao 

A nan who hatl lived for forty years to the pungent 
atmosiiliere of an alr<tight atove, auceeedlng a quarter of 
a esotury of roaring hearth Area, contented hlmaelf with 
^ ^are heat of a tealdtm, which he held his clasped 
hands over In the very Italian manner 

IT. D. HmodUt Indian Summer, zl 

An aged crone with a tealdino to her lap, a tattered 
Shawl over her head, and an outstretched, skinny palm, 
fiuada the i>ortal of every sanotuaiy. 

!ne C^niury, XXX. 206. 

gealdragf (skAld'rag), «. [< scald^f 1 ?., 4- obj. 
mgi.l One who scmos or boils rags ; a scalder : 
a nickname for a dyer. 

For to be a laundrea imports onely to wash or dresse 
lawne, which is aa much impeachment aa to cal a justice 
of the peace a beadle, a oyer a msoMtagge, or a flah> 
monger a seller of gubbhna. 

John TayloTf WatkB (1680), II. 165 (ffoti’t’trvg ) 

■ealdweed (skAld'wed), n. Same as 

•C^e^ (skal), n. [Early mod. E. also skale; < 
ME. scale, also assibilated shale, schale, < AS. 
geealtt, sneaky a scale, husk, ss MD. schaelCy 
B. schaal, a scale, husk, a MLO. scttale a 
OHG. seaUi (d or dl, MjEIG. schale, schal (d 
or d), G. achule, a shell, husk, scale, a Dan. 
skaly shell, peel, rind, the scale of a 

hah, a Sw. skal, a shell, peel, rind, a Goth. 
dkdif^a, a tile; cf. OP. escak, P. ^cak, &aiik 
salt, seagita, a shell, scale (< OIIG.); akin to 
AS. sedk, scAie, MUG. seak, scok, E. smk, 
etc., a bowl, disb of a balance, etc. (see scak*^), 
to AS. scyll, scell, E. shrll, etc. (see shell), to G. 
sekolk, a hake (of ice), a clo^ etc.; < Tent. 

. -/ *SKmy ^skely separate, split ; cf . ODulg. skolika, 
a mussel {-shell). Buss, skala, bark, shell, Lith. 
skelti, split, etc. Prom the same root are ult. 
E, scaled, shak^ (a doublet ot scak^), shale*^, 
sheUf scall, smlp^, scallop a scollop, seuU^ a 
skulP; scult^ a skuir^, skill, etc,, skoal (a doub- 
let of scak^), etc., and prob. the tot element 
in scabbard^, Cf. scaled, v.] 1. A husk, shell, 
pod, or other thin cover- 
ing of a seed or fruit, as 
of the bean.— 2. In hot,, 
a small rudimentary or 
thin scarious body, usu- 
ally a metamorimosed 
lem, scale-like in form 
and often in arrange- 
ment, constituting the 
covering of the lea^buds 
of deciduous trees in 
cold climates, the involu- 
cre of the Compositse, the 
bracts of tbe catkiTi, the 
imbricated and tMck- 
ened leaves which con- 
stitute the bulb, and the 
like. Also applied in tbe 
Com/erss to the leaves or ^ 

^ cone, and •aii«.iik« imvw of 

to the chaff on the stems the atom of tMrmu sswt- 
of ferns. See also cuts Tl2i2? 

under mbnmte And ros- 
4>^plant.-S. In eodl., 




, Cycloid Stale of CotWH», ett 


Uwed t. Ctenoid Scale of . 

enlarged c. Ganoid Scale of Zr>*> 
ttfitteus trutmekus, three fiftha net 
urai uce 
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an epldemal or exoskeletal gtmetuxe that is 
thin, flat, hard or dry, and of some definite 
extent; a piece of cdtmle that is squamous, 
scaly, or homy, and does not constitute a 
hair, a feather, or a horn, hoof, nail, or claw; 
a squama; a sente; aseutellum. All tham itrue* 
turw, howevei, lieloim to one oIsm, siuX there le no eb> 
eOluto distinction. Scales are often of lame stie and 
great comparative thickneas or aolidlty, ana may be re* 
iuforoed by bone, to which case they are oommonly called 
BhM* or pkU* Speoifioally— (a) In ieJUA, one of the 
particular modlficatiotie of epidermla which collectively 
foriu the ueual covering, more or lees complete^ of fishes, 
a fish scale. Thef are oi many forms and siaes, but 
have bemi sometimes consideied under the four heads of 
cycloid, denoid, ganoid, mid fUuc4d, and fidies have been 
classified accordingly, as byAgaasli. (See oyoMd, etc.) 
They are developed on the inner side of the general epi* 
dennis, but vary greatly to form, and other charaotene-' 
tloa I n moat living flahee they are expanded homy larnal* 
lie, and Imbricated, the posterior edges of one traneverse 
row overlapping adjacent paite of the succeeding row. 
Growth takes place from a central, enboentrsl, or poeterlor 
noolens by inoreaae at the periphery. Generally the ante* 
rior part, or baae of insertion, is provided with etriis or 
grooves diverging backward, (i) In numeroue fiahea 
growth takes place in layera and at the posterior edges as 
much as at the anterior, 
and there are no teeth or 
denticles at the postmtor 
margin : such are called 
oueMd eoales. (2) When 
the posterior margin to 
beset with denticles, a 
ctenoid scale la the result 
When vestiges of such 
teeth or dentlolee are re- 
tatoed on the aurfaoe be* 
tween the nucleus and the 
poeterlor margin, the sur* 
face isto that extmtmtifi- 
ceded In other forms the 
growth is almost entirely 
sideways and forward, 
and the nucleus to consequently near the posterior edge. 
(8) fltill other flehes have a hard enjimeled surface to the 
soale, which to generally of a ihomboidal form, and such 
a scale to okUodffauoid; but few modem fishes are thns 
armed, though scales of this kind were developed by 
numerous extinct forma. (4) When the scales are very 
small, or represented by ossified 
paniilie of the outii^ thw are 
called idac<tid, such are found 
to most of the sharks. Be 
tween these variuustypes there 
are gradations, and were are 
also numcious modittiationa 
to other directions The pres* 
ence absence of scales be* 
comes also of slight systematic 
importance in some groufisb idid 
the same family may contain 
species with a scaleless toidy 
and otliers with scales of the 
ctenoid and cycloid types The 
scales of various fishes, as tbe 
sheopshead, mullet, and drum, 
are used to the manufactuie of omamentri work, as 
mock jewelry, flower sprays, etc Pearl white or essence 
d*Orient, usm in making artificial iiearls, to prepared from 
the scales of Alhumue iveidtu and other eyprinoid fishes. 
(6) In herpft , one of the outiculsr stiuctuies which form 
the usual covering reptiles proper, as distinguished 
from amphibians, as a snake or lizard These scales are 
commonly small, and are dtotlnguished from the special 
ekteldeorpiaieo which cover the liead, and the large ape* 
cialired gaetroetegee or wodegeo ot tbe under parts, as of s 
serpent They are usually arranged to definite rows or 
series, and ate also called mules or ervUUa In the Chdo- 
nia or turtles one of the thin plates of tortoise*shc]l which 
cover tbe caraiNice to a soale. Bee tnrUdae shell (c) In or- 
nUh (J) A I educed feathgr, lacking looked baths, andwith 
flatteniMi stem as, the semes of a penguin. (2) A feather 
with metallic luster or iridescemio, as those on the throat 
of a humming-bird. (8) A nasal opercle , a tiaricoru ‘ as, 
the nasal eeale (4) One of the liuve regnlar divisions of 
the tarsal envelop , a scuteHuro the smaller or irregular 
pieces being usually Called pUUee, (d) In maminal , one 
of the cnticulnr plates whiem may replace hairs on innch 
of the body as, the sealse ot m pangolin. 

4. Something like or likened to a scale ; some- 
thing desquamated or exfoliated; a flake; a 
shell; a scab.* 

In tbe spiritual conflict of B Biuto oonveralon there fell 
icdtee from fato eyes that were not perceaVd before 

Mitten, Chiurch-Oovemment, i 7. 
I^clftcally*--(a) A thin plate of bone ; a scfde*lfke or shell* 
like hone: as, the huroanlaorymal bone to a mere soale, the 
squamosal to a thin scale of bona (b) Apart of the pirios* 
traoum, or epidermal ooveiing of the slisll of a niollnsk 
(c) One ot the bmul flat structures, or hemlelytim, which 
cover some annelidiL as the soalebacka with a kind of 
defensive armor (a) In entfm : (1) One of the mlnnte 
stmctorcs which constitute tlie covering of tlie wings of 
l^dopterrtus Insects, as the fuiriness of a buttiBilly or 
moth. These are modified hairs which when well de* 
veloped fre thin, flat plates, pointed at tbe end where 
they are attached to the surface and generally divided 
into a number of long teeth at the other end . they are set 
to rows overlapping each other slightly, like tltes or 
shingles on aroor. 11 im« scales are oattamented with ml* 
oros^ic Itoesy and are of rsrioos and often very bright 
colors. By eoverltig the transparent membrane of the 
wings they form the beauttfnl patterns mnet; admlr^ to 
these tosectoi. See <mt to next coiumm and oot under JMjpf- 
diwtem. (2) One of the plates, somewitat similar to those on 
a butterfly^ wing^ oovariiw the bodies of moat Thymrmm 
{Ltpkmakdm, Podwridm). (8) Ona of tlto Utfle flwea wm^ 
soalterad singly or close together, so aatoopvtr the w^ 
aoffsOe to a umform manner, ornament the bodlas and 



PlacoKl Scales of a Shark 
^Odanttupu Ottoraiu) 



$i.ale» flom Wing of ButtarSy {ymmtem enfUde), highly magntttd. 
s, fiom bontM of anterto wlwi, above) s, from bonier of 
antenor ring, below. 

wing*oovera ot many bestaes, especially gpeoies of Oiirw^ 
Uomdm, These sosles are tn^uently mingled with ludrs : 
they are often metallic and vf^ beauttfuUy colored. <4> 
One of the mdlmentaty wings of some toseots, as fleas, 
or some similar process or formation on the thorax: ss, 
the covering scale, the operculum or tfgnla of vsitout to*' 
soots. Seetoputo. (5) The shield covering tbe body of most 
female sosle*toaeots {OoceUtm), and stiDBeqnently, when 
the Insect dies and shrivels up, serving to proi^ tbo 



a. Scales of Chimot^n upon pine4eaves, natural sUe . 

b scale of male, enlarreil . c, stralxbt SLalo of feinale, enlarged } S, 
curved scale of female, onl’riged. 

eggs and young which are concealed beneath it. (See ao* 
uompunylug out.) It is formed either by an exudation 
from the body of the female, or by her cast-off larva-aktoa 
cemented together. Hence (6) A coccid , a scale insect: 
as, the barnacle eeale, Cm^ladee eirripediforwde, common 
in Florida. Bee cutsnnder eoecuA cochineal, and ecale-ineeet, 
tbe petiole of the abdomen, fomid 


(7) A vertical dilatation of tbe ] 
in some ants Also called na 


large hard sembs which form to some diseases of the human 
skin (/) One of the metal plates which form the sides of 
the frame of a pocket-knife^ and to which flie outer part, of 
Ivory or other material, to riveted, (g) The crust of oxld 
formed on the surface of a metal heated with exposure to 
the air : uaed chiefly with reference to iron, as to the terms 
weU eeale, hammeraeale, etc.— BlOOlC flOilo, Lecanium 
oUee. which feeds on the olive, laieimder, citron, etc. It 
originated to Europe, but is now found to (*allfomia and 
Aiutralia. ICalifoinia.]— CtoOff BOOlB, PaHatoria per* 
imndet, an enemy cf the oramre and lemon. (Florida 1— 
See/wl0toafto.<«-natflo^ 
camiuMneMendnm, a common greenhonse pest on many 
plants to auMi^ of the world.— FintodBOili. SeeemA* 
wm-seole.— Lonv Milo, Mytilaepkid&odri, apestof ritnie* 
plants, common to Bonthem Suiope and the sonthem 
UnM^ States. [Florida. (— lOilliu Mato, OhiomstiS M- 
elaeto, which bnrrows beneath the epidermid layer of 
leaves and twigs of varioua tropical juarits.— (jUMBfidor 
Mold. AspidieMuneeil, a eoanxmolitan enemy of the mean- 
der.— VtoMHtoOf Mi^, Chkmaepte pMfdUee. See Ognxw 
atmve.— Porm MOto, 

g ‘ tnta In southefn Xninpe and the sonthem fTolied States. 
orlda.}>TQii||iM Mato, AmtdiofMe aydonise, which in- 
to tbe qninoe to Florida— BodMOto, AenMw owiWwNA 
a cosmopolitan edemy. of flie orange.— ttoM •todO, IM- 
aspto rosrn — ia& J^OM Mm, AsMatm pmmatamst in* 
feetlng the apple and pcsir on toe Paeille eOast of the 
VnitM Btatea— lootoi MOtoil Bee esMMi— 

Mflto, Chianaan^ Itaifearue, a common pest of the g| 
toUTe Vnitedfitotm— lllilto Mflto* mme as 

esoto.— WlllOir Mm, fidMs, the 

whlte-winow batMoquie of RiinSd Md Korth America 
Bcolfli (^l)t F* ; pret. and pp^ Matod,ppir,gMd- 
ing, ^onneriy also gjfeoto (Be. < ME. 

scakHt sekfOm m OH0, G. 

fMfknj shall, ae Bw. mtoen Zton, atom* liieUt 
.hnU (el. p. sMlm, pave, peel) ; firom thenoiihf 
Imt to the inere tense ^sefMgmtf 'prob. to psm 
Rieooiidar7l6m(asMeTir,of geiflytO w thp 





pkln4tl^^e«1b. IPent. bM^ loa 

»«] X* trinNr« 1 * o) ioale«, m 

* iblu 

BtqniMno« iquaiiia 

Promfit Jhirp,, p» 442. 
4)tr^eHa»il ixlgiibon tiffthar •l1i»viai*A«t)0» or drift. 
»«t% on dtoir ihoMt, witli^irtijr AOtt breok upUieicbolh 
of and dflttrorthom w that iii» nibbing 

oitlioiraoalot, whontboyaroin Ai«i«etM>dly. Parfoy. 

9* Ho peel; hxmk; idaeU: as. to doolo almonds. 
«**S» To pare down or olf ; shave or reduce, as 
a surface. 

It all the mottntatna and bllla wenmMt and the earth 
made eren, the watera would not overdow ita amooth aur- 
faoe. 2*. Burthd, ISiaoiry of the Barth, 1. 7. 

4. In metal, to ^t rid of the scale or film of 
oxid formed on the surface of (a metal), as of 
iron plates, In order to obtain a clean surface 
for tinning,— 4. To clean (the inside of a can- 
non) by firing otf a small quantity of powder. 

The two large gima <m the after tower were Sratasolid 
wftfa ilght blank ohargaa. BoL Anm» £hqip,, p. 8626. 

4. To cause to separate; disperse; scatter: as. 
to eeeUe a crowd. 

Ah, atrrah, now the bogy heapaof oarea that lodgM in my 
mind 

Are asoltd from their neatllng-plaoe, and pleaanreapaaaage 
And. ^ 


0. Ho weigh; have a weight ofs as, the fish 
sealed seven pounds. [Colloq.]— 8, To make 
of the proper or exact weights as, a sealed pot- 
tle of wine. [OoUoq. or trade use.} 

It la kneaded, allowed to atand an hour, and taded Into 
loavei^ and baked, the oven being at 400* Jrah. to 4^ Fah. 

8eL Amer., 5. a, IXlt 140. 

icslsd herring, a amoked herring of the heat quality. 
It muat be 7 Inchei long, and fat^gCMlblg oft in bnad- 
imldnfft the proceaa of outtlug off maaeea of dough and 
bringing them to proper weight, 
scaled (skal), n, (Early mod. E. also ^le; < 
BCE. BeaUf skale =s OF. escMel Bequele, F. 4ehelle, 
a ladder, ss Bp. Pg. esoala, a ladder, staircase, 
scale, s It. ecaluj ladder, staircase, scale, < 
L. BSdla, usually in pi. sodlsB^ a flight of steps, 
stairs, a staircase, a ladder, for ^seadUa, < scon- 
dere, climb: see scan, ascend^ deaeend, etc. 
From the L. aedfa are also ult. E. sedUtde, eeea- 
lade, esehelon, etc. In def. 7 the noun is from 
the verb.] 1. A ladder ; a flight of steps ; any- 
thing by means of which one may ascend. 

All true and fniitful natnral philosophy hath a donUe 
eeoie or ladder, aaoendent and dosoendeiiU 

Boeon, Advancement of Learning, li. 166L 
Tx>ve reflnea 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; ... Is the §eaU * 

By which to heavenly love thou mayst ascend. 


for that, as well as Olyomon, Clamydes broke hit day. 

jPbile, Sir Olyomon and Sir Caamydea. 

* 7. To spill : as, to scale salt; to scale water. — 
8. To spread, as manure or some loose sub- 
stance. [In the last three senses obsolete or 
prov. Eng. or Scotch.} 
n, intrana, 1. To separate and come off in 
thin layers or laminm ; become reduced by the 
separation or loss of surface scales or flakes. 

The creatures diat oast their skin are the.snake, the vi- 
per. . . . Thoee that oast their shell are the lobster, the 
crab. . . . llio old sklna are found, but tbe old sneUs 
never; so aa it is like they aoale off and crumble away 
by degrees. Baoon, NsL Hist, 1 732. 

The niUar fPomiH^y's] Is well preserved, eicept that It 
has sowed away a very Uttle to the south. 

PoeocH, Description of the East, I. 8. 

8. To separate; break up; dispefae; scatter. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

They would no longer abide, but tooled, A departed 
awaie. Holinthed, Chroii., lu. 499. 

.See how th^ toole, and turn their tall, 

And rin to hail and plow, msn. 

The Battle qf Sherif-Muir, st 6. 

sealed (skal), n, [Early mod. E. also aeolc; < 
B£E. scale, skale, also assibilated schale, also 
(with reg. change of long d) scoale, scale, < AS. 
scdle (pi. acedia) («c<Wcf), a bowl, a dish of a 
balance, ss 08, setUa (scalal), a bowl (to drink 
from), ss North Fries, skal, head(-pan) .of a 
testaceous animal, Fries, akeel, a pot, ss MD. 
eehalle, D. schaal ss MLG. schale, a bowl, dish 
'of a balance, =s OHG. scdla {scdla f), BIHG. 
sehale, schal, G. schale, a bowl, dish, cup, ss 
leel. skdl, a bowl, dish of a balance, ss Sw. skdl 
ss Dan. skaal, a bowl, cup (whence E. skoal, 
q. V.); akin to AS. scealv, accalc, a scale, shell, 
etc., B. scaled, and to AS. setfUj soell, etc., shell, 
E. well: see scaW^, shell scull^, skull^, seulV^, 
ekulV^, etc. The forms have been more or less 
confused with those of scaled, and the distinc- 
tion of quantity (d and d) is in the early forms 
more or less uncertain.] If. A bowl ; a cup. 

A bfunyu, a bollcL^cther a teoU, 

^AUUertdiiM Poems (e<L Mortii> ti. 1146. 

0. The bowl or dish of a balance ; hence, the 
balance itself, or the whole instrument: as, to* 
tom the scale: ^neraXly used in the plural 
when applied to &e whole instmment. 

They buy and toll not with golde, but iiluer, and that 
not coined, but cuery one hath hie coofee with him to the 
Ifarket to weigh hie slluer. Parehat, BUgrimege, p. 48S. 


X ah) one of tboto Indifferent Hen that would have the 
Bbafai t of Power in Buvope kept even. 

HtowB. Utters, U. 43. 
Long time in even nwfe 

The batae hung. ifgCwt, P. I., vi. 843. 


WMaiiyt. 


] The sign of the Balance, or Libra, 

of ita length, ao tM the p^e and the object bal- 
aaobd hittat beol ttie aatnb w^nt— M-aiAthl eealca. 

S0W4 (See 

■MliMCDa), v.'t. (;< n.] 2. To weigh 

mof Minoeetea; attMore; eotapMce; estimate. 

Von have found, 

SkmMmtt Ma Tyrfiemit bnailnu iMt. 

SS&^ymiXad a 267. 


P. li., vili 691. 

One atill sees, on the bendings of these monntaina the 
marks of several ancient teaU* of stairs, by which they 
used to ascend them. 

Additon, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 445). 

0. A scries of marks laid down at determinate 
distances along a line, for purposes of meastire- 
ment and computation; also, the rule upon which 
one or more such series are laid down. — 3. In 
musie: (a) A definite and standard series of 
tones within some large limiting interval, like 
an octave, selected for artistic puTf>oseR. Tho 
first step toward an artistic system of tones is the adoption 
of some inteival for the division of the infinite pouible 
range of tones into convenient sections of equal length. In 
Oreek music, this unit of division ws^ originally the tetra- 
chord : in medieval mnsfc, the hexachord ; and in modbrn 
mnsic. (he octave, though the octave is more or less recog- 
nised in all systems Within the tetradliord, hexachord, or 
octave various scales ore possible (See Utradwrd and 
heseachord.) The abstract method* whereby the octavo 
is divided and the succession of tones ordered within it 
Is properly called a mode, but when a mode is applied 
at some given pitch the concrete result is called a Jrey or 
seufe (though tnec/e and amfe ate often used intei change- 
ably in the abstract sense). A st ale is distinguished from 
a key in thut it Is used simply of the ton«M of tbe key 
when arranged in order of pitch The snceesslve tones 
of a scale are called detjrtet; they are usually numbered 
from below upward The firsttoue or startiiig.tone iscalled 
the key note or key-taw. The historit* process of scale in- 
vention is, of course, unconscious The selection of tones 
seems to controlled primarily an instinctive perco]>- 
tiou of their harmonic relations to the starting-tone and 
to each other, thongh linUted and modified by a desire to 
secure sn even melodic siu'cession without too short ih- 
turvals. When the sinallcsl interval allowed ia the whole 
step or major second, five-toned or pontatonic sjudes are 
pnmuoed, such aa arc used among the Chinese, in tbe 
older music of various Celtic nations and by certain semi- 
civUized peoplea. When the half step or semitone is tol- 
erated. toven-toiied or heptatonic scales are produced, at 
In the later Greek and all modem s\ sterna. When smaller 
intervals than the semitone are admitted, scales of more 
than seven tones ore produced, as among the Hindus, the 
Persians, and other Orientals In modern European mu- 
sic two chief tonne of scale arc used, the major and the 
minor, the latter li aving three var ieti es. (8ee model , 7 (a) 
(8).) BoUi forms are termed diatonic \>heii, for pur? 
poses of modulation or of melodic variety, other interme- 
diate tones are addeil, they are called ehromatie Conef, and 
a scale in which all tho longer stops of a diatonic scale 
are divided by such intermediate tones is oehronuttie teale, 
containing eleven tones in all. (See eArometfe.) Properly 
an upward chromatic scale for melodic pnrposes differs 
from a downward, but on the keyboard they are assumed 
to be equivalent. In written music, a scale noted in both 
sharps and fiats, so as to inclnde the nominal constituents 
of both an upward and a downwanl chromatic scales is 
called an enharmonio oeate. A chromatic scale for har- 
monic purposes includes, in addition to tho tones of the 
usual dlaionio major scale, a minor second, a minor third, 
an augmented fourth, a minor sixth, and a minor seventh 
When a soalo of either kind ia made up of tones having ex- 
act bannoutc rdationa with tho key-note, it is called eaxnd 
or pure ; bnt the compromise constmotion of the keyboard 
reduces all scales to.an arbitrary form, called tempered, 
in solmixation, the tones of a scale are represeiitod by the 
syllables do, re, ml, eto. (Bee ifOorml, kayboard, toimien- 
1 ^, and temperammd.) (h) Any particular scale 
based upon a given key-note; as, the scale of 
G or of F, Unless otherwise qualified, anch a scale is 
understood to be a major scale. All major scales arc es- 
sentially similar, except in pitch; all minor sceJea also. 
On the keyboard, however, tnere to considerable mechan- 
ical difference on account of the varying siioceasion of the 
white and black dlgltala. (dee 7.) (o) Of a voice 
or an instmment, same as compass, 5. (d) In 
an organ-pipe, the ratio between its width and 
its length: a broad scale nroduoing full, sono- 
rous tones, as in the open diapason ; and a nar- 
row scale, thin, string^ike tones, as in the dul- 
ciaxia. The mma usage oocura oeoisinnally In oonneo- 


■eala 

tton with other Instruments, referring to stieln relation to 
the anaXity of the tones produced. 

4. Succession of ascending or descending steps 
or degrees ; progressive series ; scheme of com- 
parative rank or order; gradation. 

There ia in this universe a stair, or manifest tcede, of 
oreaturca rising not disorderly, or in oonfusion, but with 
a comely method and proportion 

mr T. Browne, Religio Medici, i 38. 

The higher nature still advances, and pretonres his in- 
periority in the eeale of being. Additon. 

In passing down the animal seals, the central spot rot 
the eyej is quickly lost. It exista only in man and the 
higher monkeys. Ls <7onto, Bight,!) 76. 

8. A system of proportion by which definite 
magnitudes represent definite ma^itudes, in 
a sculpture, picture, map, and the uke ; also, a 
system of proportion for taxation or other pur- 
pose. 

He (Governor Van Twillerj conceived evenr subject on 
so grand a eeale that he had not room in his head to turn 
it over and examine both sides of It. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 149. 

6. A system of numeration or numerical nota- 
tion. — 7. Any graded system of terms, shades, 
tints, sounds, etc., by reference to which the 
degree, intensity^ or quality of a phenomenon 
or sense-perception may be estimated*— Sf. 
The act of stonning a place by mounting the 
walls on ladders; an escalade or scalade. 

Others to a cKy strong 

Lay siege, enosmp'd; by batteiy, stolen and mine 
Asiauitlng. MiUon, P. L., xl. S66. 

AooompSIlineafe Of the SCM^ See oceofnpoiifmsnf.--- 
AuaflUa^ scales, Batfglmi&n jtoalo. tmsecy seato, 
diagonaf sSSe, nlallng scale. Bee ihe adjeotlves.— 
Centtgrade scale. See fSsmofiwfw.---€aiMnMeer ef 
scales and keys. See Ournaeier.-^mBBrmAl seals, 
in alg., the difference between unity and the scale of xe- 
latioti.- Duodenaift ftindamental, lianimiilc seals. 
Bee the adjectives.— Bffsottve soals cf Hrteroslstlcns. 
See Falirsiilisit seals. See thmnometeir.-- 

ChmtsFs scale, a large plane scale having various lines 
upon it, both natural and logarlthmie. of great use in 
solving meclumicslly by means of a dider problems in 
navigation and surv^ing. It is usudlly 2 feet loni^ and 
about 11 inches broad — Ifagnetlo BOaie. See mopnsHe. 
—Mannheim scale, an arintrary scale of four terms, for 
estimating and recording the force of the wind, adorned 
by the Hatinheim Meteorological Association about 1780, 
and for a time venr wididy used by European meleorolMl- 
cal olNierve(.s — Mlonnel'S scale I from MUmnet, the 
French numismatist, who used it in hit Description de 
Mi^daiBes A ntiqnes,'* published in1S07|,an arbltriby scale 
often employed by nnmlkmatistB for measuring coins and 
medals. Many English numismatists, however, measure 
by inches and tenths of an inch.— Octave, plane, nith 
portlcnal eeale. See the adjectives.— Paatatmuc or 
qnjnqnegvade scale. Bee def. 3 (a).— xeanmnFS 
scale. See tAermomsfer.— Boole Of color, in aft, the 
oorobf nation of colors used in a design.— Scale Of hard- 
ness, in mineral. Bee fiardaew ---Beals Of reiattott, the 
polynomial obtained by taking the equation of finite dlf- 
rerences which subsists T *' — • ■ - 


I between the coeffleients a re- 
ourriiig series, by bringing all the terms to one side 1^ 
transposition, and ^ substituting in this expresston for 
the snccessive coeffleients of the scries, beginning with 
(he highest involved, the successive powers of — BcotOh 
soals. a form of pentatonic scale found in old Bootoh 
melodies.— Sliding seals. Bee dide, v. i — «rHsmj pile.w 
seals, a rule of triangular section, ditferetitlydlvidedbn its 
several edgea so as to afford a choice of scales. It Is mode 
either of steel or other metal, or of boxwood, and is used by 
engineers and d raftsmen JS, H. Knight — • Wind-seal^ a 
nnrober of descriptive terms systematically arrangtol fiir 
use in estimating tlie force of the wind Sciues of four, six, 
seven, ten, and twelve terms have been used by different 
metooroloiglcal servicca. Seamen of all nations have very 
generally adopteii the Beaufort scale, introduced into the 
British navy by Admiral Beaufort In 1896. This is a scale 
of twelve t^is, as follows : 1, light air; 2, light breese; 

3, gentle breeze , 4, moderate breeze , 6, fresh breese; 6, 
strong breeze ; 7, moderate gale ; 8, fresh gale ; 9, strong 
gale , 1<\ whole ; 11, storm ; 12; bnniesne. 

scaled (skal), r. ; pw*t. and pp. sealed, ppr. scaU 
ing. (Early mod. E, also skale ; < ME. sealen az 
OF. eschelcr, escheller =s Sp. Pg. escalar as It. 
scalare, < ML. scaUtre, climo by means of a lad- 
der, scale, < L. scdla, a ladder: see scaled, ».] 
L trans, 1, To climb by or as by a ladder; as- 
cend by steps ; in general, to clamber up. 

Often have I eeeded the craggie Oke. 

Spenoer, Shop. Cal., Decembsor. 

My sonle with Joy shall eeale the skies. 

The Merchant t Daughter (Child's Ballads, IV. 885). 

Other Captains of tho F.nglish did yet more, for they 
tooled Belleperche lu the Province of Bourbon. 

ifoirer. Chronicles, p. 120. 

How they climb, and eeale the steepy Walls! 

Congreve, On the Taking of Namore. 

2. To draw, project, or make according to scale ; 
reprt'sent in true proportions.-— 8. In Zumbar- 
isff, to measure (logs), or estimate the amount 
of (standing timber). [TJ. 8. and Canada.]— 

4. To cut down or decrease proportionally in 
every part; decrease or reduce according to 
a fixed scale or proportion: somethnes with 
down : as« to scale wages ; to scale a debt or an 
appropriation. 



scale 
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It will require eeventwn md on^half ye^ SOale^OUld (sk&l'grottnd), ». Omnd oma* 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^SStS With BoalewW. 
j<nJ^!unkiinjnM,,cxxyLm, icale-lialr (flk&l'har), n. hi mim.j a eh^A 

n. fxtroM. To afford an ascent, as a ladder ‘l2!!:L,‘}riS*.n5h ^ 

or stairs; lead up by steps or stairs. S suX^f ttftSrdto to- 

Satan from heoou» now on the lower atetr oAotfi 

b^iiwect (skSl'm'sekt)^*. Any Insect of 
the homopterous family Coeeids$; a eoale: so 
called from the appearance they present when 
sticking^ fast to plants, and from the fact that 


acaleable, a. See scalable, 
sicaiMnnor (skal^&r^mQr), n, 
iiig of 


Armor consist- 
scales of metal 
or'*' other hard and resis- 
tant substances secured 
to a flexible material, 
such as leather or linen, 
so as to lap over one an- 
other. It hsi been used by 
uU armor-nrearius nutloua but 
nevm* as the most common 
ttyla In JSiarope it was iiitio- 
duoed M early m the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, 
and waa not absolutely relin- 

flrtili r n rmnr Af thm CUlShed UDtU the fifteenth, 

OPn^Vi^^ b«t never replaced other kinda 
l« Due’s ” Diet dtt Mobiiiar or became very common See 
horf^maH Also called plate- 



most of the common' forms secrete a large 
shield-like scale under which they hide and 
feed, ihe genera and speoiee are numerous, and all are 
destructive to vegetation, ueuslly remaining stationary 
upon the bark and aucking the sap through their slen- 
del beaka CAionaqpfs pinffoUm it a common speotes 
throughout the United States, and lufesU the dlflerent 
species of jPAius. (See out under soofsi, n., 4 (d) (6X) 



ScalenolMdimi. 


^Scale-annor of the Reriy 


wcalebflck (sk&l'bak), n. An annelid of the 
family AphrotUiidse ; a soaleworm; a kind of 
marine worm covered with scales or elytra on 
the back, as a sea-mouse or sea-centtped : as, 
the scol^>endrine scaleback^ Polynob seolapen- 
drina, ^e cut under Polynoe, 
mtlfl-baai]|| (sk&rbdm), n. The beam or lever 
of a balance. 

•flale-bflttrer (skarbar'^r), n. A hydrozoan of 


Having on the 
Kemtelytra: spe- 
cifically noting certain marine annelids, the 
sea-mice or Jphrodtttdm, 

4Miale-baard (^al'bdrd, often skaVord), n. 1. 
A very thin board, such as is used for the back 
of a picture or a looking-glass. 

PiHitebocrd, mfllbourd, and msMboard were included in 
the tax. & ikmMa, Taxes In England, 11. 7& 



Scalff-hisect — Oytter-aheQ berk louie of the apple {MytOatfpu 
pomarum); male 

a. veatral view wlUi wiage cloced . dorsal view with wiim ea 
panded , c, scale (line shoies natural sise) . < leg antenuafjolnl 
(All much enlarged ) 


to aid 
Card! 


MutUoapit pomorum Is the cosmopolitan oyster-sh^ 
bark-louse or soale-lnaect of the apple, probably origi- 
nally European, now found In both Americas, Australia, 
and New Zealand.— Msaly-winged soale-lnseots, the 
Aleurodadm, 

[< scalel 4- Hav- 

is of tjrpe ing no scales : as, the scaleless amphibians ; the 
LBS and register, sealeless rhizome of a fern, 
purpose.- Seals- flcale-loiise (skal'lous), n. A scale-iuseot, es- 
pecjlaUy of the subfamily Jhasjnnse, 

(skal'bor^dr), ». A machine for scala-inicrometflr (skal’^ml-krom^o-t^r), ft. In 


In printing^ a thin strip of wood, less than scaleleas (sk&l'les), a. 
type-high, formerly used aroimd 


exact margin 
^rthisi 

Scesil8tw3. 

rbor^ 


is now used forth 


removing scale from boiler-tubes. 

•eila-bllg (skal^bug), n. Same as scale-insect, 
a^e«4Sarp (skal'karp), n. See oaipS, 1. 
•oalad (skald), a, [< ME. sealed; < scakA + 
-cd^.] 1. Having scales, as a fish or reptile; 
scaly; squamate.—- 2. Having scutella, as a 
bird’s tarsus ; soutellate. See outs under Ocura 
and Ctuttera. — 3. Having color-markings which 
resemble scales or produce a scaly appearance : 
as, a sealed dove or quail. See cuts under 
Saardetfella and Cdllipepla,--^4t, In entom,, cov- 
ered with minute scales, as the wings of but- 
^ terflies and moths, the bodies of many weevils, 
' etc. Bee out under scaled n . — 5. In her., im- 
bricated: covered with an imbricated pattern. 
See 0sealloped,^fhosML pattern, u pattern made by 
Irragular impreatlona In the aorface, o)ote together, leav- 
ing amali rough lidgea between them.— Scales SOSM, 
in mr„ a neartng reiMraaentlng a field imbrioated, and hav* 
tag every one of toe Imbricatlona coaped or lobed with 
tliiee or more divialona. 

SCfils-dsgree (skaTdf-grS^), n. See degree, 8 
(d), and scaled 3 (a). 
sefUHlm (sk&l^duv), n. 


'duyl, n. An American dove 
of the genus Searda/ellaf as S. %nea or 8, aqua- 
s plumage marked as ff with 
cut under Scarda- 


matUf having the 
scales. Cdtes, If 
fella, 

isala-drske (skflrdrftk), n. Same as sheldrake, 
[Orkneys.} 

scsls-duck (sk&l’duk), n. See dtuk"^, C, Swain- 
son, 1885. 

scale-feather (sk&rfeva'Ar), n. A scaly fea- 
ther. See eeafoi, n., 3 (o), (1) and (2). 

scale-fem (sk&rfem), n. [Also dial, sealfern; 
< ecafei fem'^,'\ Same as scaly fern (which 
see, under 

scale-fish (sk&rfish), ». 1. Same as scabbard- 
fish, 1. See 8ealefoot,—2, A dry-cured fish, as 


IvWiAW-JlUvA VmAWVWA jjlu-xlj. uui u-bcii j, n, 4-u 

a telescope, a graduated scale fixed in the field 
of view to measure dtatances between objects; 
a linear micrometer. E, U, Knight. 
scale-moss (skarmds), n, A popular name for 
certain plants of the class Hepattrse, and espe- 
cially oAhe order 
germanniaeese, Theyro- 
■emhlc moea «)d grow on 
the trunks of trees, in damp 
earth, and in aimllar placea 
and are so called from the 
Bcale>llke leaves. See^wn- 
ffermanwia. Jungermanni- 
aeese, and uepaaem, 

scalene (sk^lenO> a, 
and n. [= OF, sca- 
lene, F. sealbne =s Sp. 
escaleno = Pg. escale- 
no, scalene ss It. sca- 
lene, < L,scalenus, < Gr. 
asa^gifdf, uneven, un- 
equal, odd, slanting, 
scalene, oblique (r^ 
ywpov aKa?.rfv6v, a sca- 
lene triangle); prob. 
akin to cKoMd^, crooked; crooked-lcj 

asifkc, a leg.] L o. 1. In math,, hav^ three 
Bides unequal: noting a triangle so 
constructed. A cone or cylinder Is also 
^ saldtobesrolenewhenltsaxlslsinoltnadto 
scaleoc Tri its base, but In this case the epithet oblique 
is more frequently used. See also out under 
eealenohedron, 

2, In anat: (a) Obliquely situated and un- 
equal-sided, as a muscle: spedfleally said of 
the Bcaleni. Bee scalenus, (b) Pertaining to 
a scalene mtiscle..~gcalstte tubercle, a prominence 
on the Inner border of the first lib iorsttaidiineiit of the 
soalenue anticus muscle 

n. n. 1. A scalene triangle.— 2. One of the 



x.PtU4Hmm ctliart; », ZjtpMvcp- 
Ua mtmer, (Both Batumi si«e ) 


ing much less commercial value than the cod, re 

wLli tedtstiaguiahedasy,*. [A fii.htnoiij 5 e 0 i> 


name ] 

SOSlefoot (skfiPffit), n. The scabbard-fish: so 
called from the reduction of the ventral fins to 
scale-like appendages, being a translation of 
the generic name L^idopus, See sedbba/rdrfish, ot any kind. 


-al,] Pertaining i 
form of a scalenobedron. 


The etchings were of rwj great beaufg and perfectloD, 
le outline of the eealmumaval crose sections bqing In 
almost all cates very distinct and free from dlstmons 


Jmer. Jour, 8d., Sd aer., XXXVL CTfi. 


m ». fWUj 

< Or. (nidkg»6(f vmrmt 4 Idea, a seat, iMkse.j 
Xu crystal., a twelvenvlded fom 
under the riiombohedral division 
of the hexagonal system, in which 
the faces are scalene triangles. It 
is regarded as a hemihcdral form 
of the double twelve-sided pyra- 
mid. See hemihedraU 

■oaleaen (sk$-ld’non}, a, [< Or. 

OHoAstudv (sc. rpiyoPw), neut. of cxop 
Xgv6g, scalene: see scalene, ecale- 
num,} Soalenq. 

A triangle . . . must be neither obllquq, 
nor rectangle, neither equllaterel, equi- 
crural. nor aotuenoiL 

hooka, Human Underttondtog, IV. vIL 9. 

Bealenoos (sk^ie’nus), a, [< L. 
scaknus, scalene: see scatasc.] Same as sca- 
lene, 

Bcalent (sk&'l^nt), n. In gcol,, the name given 
by H. D. Bogers to a division of the Paleozoic 
series in Pennsylvania, it forms, with the Fieme. 
ridian, tlie upper part of (he Upper Saurian, and ta Che 
equiislent of the Onondaga shales of the New York Sur- 
vey. 

BCalennm (sk^le’num), n. [NL., < Or. cscAgvdv 
(sc. Tpiyavw), neut. oi scalene: see 

scalene, soaleHon,'] A scalene triangle. 

Bupnose hut a man not to have a perfect exact idea of 
a right angle, a mataHun, or trapeslum. 

Looke, Human Understanding, IV. xli. 15. 

BcaloniUI (skfi-le'nus), n.; pi. scdlent (-nl). [NL. 
(sc. museulus), < Or. cKo^dq, uneven : ace sca- 
' " ^ slene muscle.- 


,] A scab 

dins, and postlOlUk the anterior, middle, and posterior 
soslene mnsoles— three muscles in man connecting the 
transverse processes of the six lower cervical vertebne with 
the first and second riba. Thby aaalsi in reaplration, and 
belong to the group of muscles called prevertebral. Also 
oalleifrMpeotrvely vreecaknue, medueaienue, and potteea- 
lenua Bee first out under mtMofoi. 

Bcale-pattam (skaPpat^^m), n, and a, I. n. 
An imbricated pattern. 

n. a. Imbricated; having a pattern resem- 
bling scales : as, a scale-pattern tea-cup. 
dcale-pipette (skftl 'pi-pet’'), n, A tubular pi- 
pette with a graduated scale marked on it, for 
taking up definite quantities of liquid. 
BCalc-qiUUl (sk&l'kwal ), ti. An American quail 
of the jronuB Calhptpla, as C, sgmmata, having 
scale-like markings of the plumage, (kues, 
1884. See cut under Calhpepla, 

Bcalarl (skft'l^r), n. r< scale* + -ert.] 1. One 
who scales fish ; distinctively, a person in the 
act of scaling, or who makes a business of it: 
used specifically of the scaling of menhaden.— 
2. An instrument resembling a currycomb and 
nsualW made of tin, used for removing scales 
from fish. — 8. An instrument used by dentists 
in removing tartar from the teeth, 
scaler^ (skl'l^r), n, [< sca/c® + -cri.] One 
who seiueB or measures logs, 

Bcale-Bhell (sk&l'Bhel), n. A bivalve mollusk 
of the family Lopiontam, See cut under ItCp- 
tomdse, 

BCale-atone (sk&l'stdn), n. Tabular spar, or 
wollastonite. 

icaletail (sk&Ft&l), n. An animal of the genua 
Jnomalunts. See Anomaluridm, 

The eoale Udle are onmiatakably Mlurine 

Stand, NfU Hid,, V. US. 

■cale-tailed (sk&l'tfild), a. Having scales on 
the under side of the tail: noting the Anoma- 
luridtB, Cones, See cut under Anomaluridm, 
Bcale-’Wiagad (skfirwingd), a. Having the 
wings covered with minute seales: lei * ' " 
ous, as a moth or butterfly: speeificali 
the Lepidoptera, Also sealn-ndnged. See cuts 
under Lepidoptera, and soaUil, ft., 4 (d) (1). 
sealework (skal'wBrk), n, 1. Objects or parts 
of objects consisting of scales lapping over 
one another, as in a kind of armor. See 
scale-armor,-^^. Imbrication; imbricated or^ 
nament. 

BCalewom (skil'wSrm), a. A scalebaek. 
BOalineBB (skfi'li-nes), n. Scaly 
condition. 

•ealingi (skA'ling). n, [Verbal n. of scaled, e.1 
1. Theproeess of removing incrustatlcnis at 
salt and other foreign matters from the inner 
surface of boilers.— 2. In metal-nforking, the 
first process in making tin-*plate, In which tho 
plates are placed in a oath of dilute muriatic 
acid and then heated in a scaling-furnaoe to 
remove the seale.-**3, The act or process of 
removing the seales of fish. 
ceaHngi (skfi^ug), th Liable to rub the scales 
off fisE, as some nets. 


character or 



, A. of 

•d;jtui<i{a^ sigbtt to the guns oo 

n. A bar or rod for 
iromorng the tucrustatioo or aoale from hoat- 
ioMvaemaWt aa from the surface ot a steam* 
boiler* 

goaU»f4taiaO0(slEftl^^ Inmetal, 

a tamaoe or oven in which plates of iron are 
heated for the purpose of sealing them, as in 
the preparation of plates for tinoBig. 
adalJi^r-diaiiillMr (sfc^ A ham- 

mer for the removal of scale, 
goallag-knifd fslcft'ling-nif), n, A knife used 
to remove scales from fish. It is sometimes 
made with a serrated edge. 
imllng-Il^OT (skA^mi^d^er), a. 1 , 

gMidsi so ordinary ladder vith^ooka at £e upper end 
end ainiilar ftttlnsa which la the oommon kind, acallus- 
ladden have been made with braoee to support them at 
the proper angle and wheels by which the wiude straoture 
was run close npto the walla. They are now used chiefly 
for desoending the height ot the counterscarp Into the 
ditch. 

2. In her.f a bearing representing a ladder hav- 
ing two pointed hooks at the tops of the uprights 
And two pointed ferrules at the bottom. — 3, 
A firemen’s ladder used for sealing buildings. 
See ladder, 

ieaU]lg-llia4S]lillg (skdaing-mi^ Same 

as sealer, 2. 

•caliola, ». See aoaffUola, 
gcall (skfll), n. [Early mod. E. also skallf elcal^ 
seaule ; < ME. emllef ecallet scolde, a scab, scab- 
binesB, eruption (generally used of the head), < 
loel. ekallif a bald head; of. ekdlldttr, bald- 
headed; Bw. ekallifff bald, lit. having a smooth 
roundish head, like a shell, < Icel. *8kdlf Sw. 
Ban. ekalf a husk, shell, pod. as AS. aoeahi, 
Meale, a shell-husk (of. F. fete, a head, ult. 
< L. teetUy a shell): see ecale'^, Cf. eoalled,'] 

1. A scaly eruption on the skin; scab; scurf; 
scabbiness. 

Under thy longe lookoa thou malst have the teaiU, 

But after my making thou write more trewe 

Chaucer^ Scrivener, 1. a 
It is a diy mailt even a leprosy upon the head 

Lev.xlii.liO 

2. In mining^ loose ground ; rook which easily 
becomes loosened, on account of its scaly or 
foliated structure. [Corn wall, Eng.^—Biy soaU, 
psoriasis scabies, and other cutaneous affectiDiis.— lIolSS 
S0all« ectema. Tompare n. 

gcallt (skftl), a. [Abbr. or misprint of ecaUed.'] 
Mean; paltiy. 

To be revenge on this same mall, acurvy, cogging ( 
panlon. StuOc , M. W. of 1. 

fi^lawag, w. See scalawag. 
ficallad, flcalds (skflld), a. [< ME. scalled, 
ekalled t < eealX + -edT^. Prob. in part dependent 
on the orig. noun, < Sw. Dan. ekaly etc., snell (see 
scaled) ; cf. Dan. skaldety bald.] 1 . Scabby; af- 
fected with scald: as, a scald head. 

With aoalecf browes blake and piled herd. 

Chauear, Oen. Tml. to 0. T., 1. 027. 
If (ahe have] a tat hand and mold natla let her carve the 
‘leaa and act in glovea. B. Joruon, Bpiocena iv. 1. 

Hence — 2. ^urvy; mean; paltry; wretched; 
contemptible. 

Would It not grieve a Xing ... to have hfs diadem 
Sought for by such mold Knavea aa love him not? 

Marhu/e, Tlambuiiaine the Great, I., it 2. 
Other newa I am aduertiaed of, that a maid trivial lying 
pamphlet, cald Greena Groatsworth of Wit, fa given out 
to be of nur doing. 

quoted In Xnt to Bierce Fenfieaeap xv. 

Your gtsvity once laid 
My head and heela together In the dungeon, 

War oraokiM a asoid ciflloer*8 crown. 

Jmtehariand athan), Bloody Brother, L 1. 
leaidoveWi the hooded oro^ 
millioil (gkal'ycm), n, [Forme^ called, more 
taJHy^seaUkm aniaa/ early mod. E. also skaXhony 
setmmi < ME. seatyan, sealone (also scalier) as 
D. sehdkmgs as Itx sciuogna (Florio), sotOogno 
as $p. emaUmidy esoeUona, < h, Asoalania copay 
ML. aseaXmiUy cit asealoiUum (sc. alUum), the 
onion of Ascaion; fern, or neut. of Jsealoniusy 
of Ascaion, < JmUoifh). < Or, ’AoKdXcm, Asca- 
lon in Falestine. Cat. mUfot. from the same 
iiouroe.] ThesbaUot,'A{2«(m Agoalfmic«m,eBpe- 
oiaUy a variety mr^us; also, the leek, and the 
common onion when sown thick so as not to 
form a lar|;e bulb. « 

Ac Ich haue^poretk-viloiites paraailye and aaaleiies 
Chibotes and ohtruyilea ana chirfea eam-rede. 

Pirn PlowmaniO). lx, 810. 
ilvoi, aseMimt S hollow or vaaet Leeke. Cefgraes. 

Bator Oaloa (by the mfomal goda) be.tumed to a 
iMtcramoKMi: A/aneea, taaok AltSrod, Iv. a 
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snaUiiQii-liaeedt (skal^y^«f&8t), a. Having a 
mean, sourvy face or a|)pearaiice. 

His father’s diet waa new oheeae and onions, . . . what 
a 9Million-/ttmd rascal ’tia t 

BUtehar(€M4asetksr}, ftove'a Core, U. 1. 

scallop (skoU- or skaU^p), n. [^so scollopy and 
formerly scollup, early mod. E. scaloppe (also 
in more technical use escallepy esealopj ; < ME. 
sefUopy skalopy < OF. escalope, a sh^, < MD. 
sckewcy D. scheh) ss LG. sekelpsy ^chulpey a 
shell, esp. a scallop-shell: see rcalpf.] 1. A 
bivalve mollusk of the fam- 
^ PeetiiMdm; any pecten. 

Tnere are many species, recent 
and fossil, among thetn Pecten 
maximus, ot great slae, and P jaoo- 
hmua, the Ht James’s shell They 
are used for food and for other por- 
posaa. A common arallop of the 
Atlantic ooaat of the Ignited States 
is P. trradiant. P tenamoOatui 
is a large apecies of the I'nlted 
States, used xor food, and its shells 
for domestic utensils Bxnnitm pu- 
sfo is a different style of scallop from 
theae, veiy prettily marked See 
alto cut under Pmdmtdm, 

Ooeanua . . . site triumphantly in the vast (but qneint) 
shell of a siluer aocUup, reyuing in the heads of two wlla 
sea*horses. 

Pakker, London’s Tempe (Works, ed Bearson, IV. 119). 
And luaclons ‘SeaUemn to allure the Tastes 
Of rigid Zealots to delicious Fasts 

Oay, Trivia, il. 417. 

2. One of the valves of a scallop or pecten ; a 
scallop-shell, as a utensil ; also, a scallop-shell 
as the badge of a pilgnm. See scallop-skelL 

My palmers hat, tny $caUop» shell, 

My crosse, my cord, and all, faiewell ! 

Hemek, On Himselfe. 

Beligiop . . . had grr>wn to be with both parties a po- 
litical badge, as little typical of the inward roan as the seal- 
fop of a pilgrim. Lowell, Study W indows, p 39U 

3. In her., the representation of a seallop.— 

4. A small shallow pan in whieb fish, oysters, 
minee-meat, etc., are cooked, or are finally 
browned after being cooked. This was origituiUy 
a large scallop-shell . it sometimes is so still, or is made 
in the exact form of such a shMl. 

6. One of a number of Kiiiall curves resembling 
segments of circles, cut by way of ornament on 
the edge of a thing, the 'whole simulating the 
outer edge of a scaUop-shell. 

liases and buskins cat likewise at the top into sUner 
§coUu,p§, 

PeMtor, London’s Tempe (Works, ed Pearson, IV. 119X 
6. A lace band or collar -scalloped round the 
edges. 

Made myaelf fine with CmpU Ferrers’ laoe band, being 
lothe to wear my own new mallop, it is so fine. 

Pepyn, Diary, Oct. 12, 1082. 

fiOtUop baddtng, in hort , a method of budding per- 
formed by paring a thin tongue shaped section of bark 

fromtt ^ . . 

ot its] 
aotly 


«. A 


scalp 

(skoFopt-hfik^tip), 

moth, Platypteryr laeertida. 
ahallopcd-oak (skoVopt-ak), n. A British geo- 
metridmoth, Crocallis c Unguar' 


lUnguaria. 

ficalloper (skoF- or skal'op-^r>, n. One who 
gathers scallops. Also spculcd scollopcr. 


, more 
become. 
670. 


The mallopen will tell you everywhere that the t 
th^ [scallopaj are raked the more abundant they bec( 
Ftshenee r B , V IL 

SCallopixig (skol'- or skal'op-iiig), w. I Verbal 
n. ot scaUopy ».] The act or industry or taking 
sealloiAs. 

8Callcmlllg-tCOl (skor^p-mg-tfil), n. In saMkryy 
a tool for forming an ornamental edge on lea- 
ther straps. 

•callop-inotll (skoUgp-mOth), n. A collectors’ 
name in England for certain geometrid moths. 
Seodtona belgtarm is the gray scallop-moth. 

ficallop-nct (skol'Qp-net), ». A small dredge 
like net used for taking scallops. [New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.] 

Scallop-dkell (skoFc^p-shel), n. [Also escallop- 
shell; early mod. Ei scaloppe-sheU ; < scallop + 
gAcZ/.] 1 . A scallop, or the shell or valve of one. 
The seallop-shell was the badge of a pilgnm. 
Compare cockleshell. 

And In thy hand retainiim yet 
The pilgrim’s staff and maw^iktU f 

WkUkUsr, Daniel Wheeler. 

2. A British geometrid moth, Eueoswua undn- 
lata. 

scallyt (skA'li), a, [< soall + -y^.} Bcalled; 
scurry; scald. 

Over its eyes there are two hard maUy knobs, aa higiui 
a mau’a fist Pompier, Voyages, an 1070. 

Bcalma (skal'mll), n. [NL., < OHG. scalmo, 
scr two, pestilence, contai^on: BeesoheUn,} An 
obsenre disease of horses, described and named 
by Professor Dieckerhoff of Berlin in 18B5. it 
manifests Itself by coughing, dilfliult breathing, pale- 
ness of the mtntous membranes, loss of strength, fevei, 
and more rarely pleuritis The cUseaae is nioie or less 
contagious in stables. Recovery takes place witliin threo 
or four weeks. 

BCalonat, n. A Middle English form of scaUicn, 

scalopt, ft. A Middle Enmioh form of scaUop. 

Scalops (skaGops), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), < 
Gr. OKj&ko^, a mme, < asAT^nv, stir up, dig.] A 
genus of American shrew-moles of the subfam- 
ily Talpinte, having the median upper incisors 


from the atock, and applying the bud without divesting it 
LB jxirtion of wood so that the barks of both miqr cx- 
I fit, and then tying It in the usual way. 


aotly flt, and then tying it in tne usual way. 
scallop (skoU- or skal'op), v, t. [Also scollop 
(also In more technical use cscaUop ) ; < soaUopy 
«.] X. To mark or out the edge of into convex 
rounded lobes, (a) Ri^ularly, aa for ornamental pnr- 
poses. Compare inweted 0) Irregularly, in a general 
•enae. Bee the quotation. 

Have 1 for this with labonr strove^ 

And lavish’d all my little storey 
To fenoe for you my shady grove, 

And sooOop evarv winding shore? 

Shendone, Ode alter Sickness. 

2. To cook in a scallop; hence, specifically, to 
prepare by mixing with crumbs, seasoning, and 
Dalang until browned on the top: as, to scallop 
fish or meat. 

The shell [of the scallop Pecten moceiiaiia] is often naed 
for malioping oysters. E. P. Wright, Antm. ilfc^ p. 656. 

soallop-orab (skorop-krab), n. A kind of pea- 
orab, Pinnotheres peotinicola, inhabiting scal- 
lops. 

scalloped ( skoF- or skal 'opt), p, a, [Also scol- 
loped; < scallop 4* ’ 1, Furnished with a 

scallop; made or done ^th a scaUop. — 2. Out 
at the edge* or border into segments of circles. 

A wide surhaaed arch with mallaped omamenta. 

Gray, To Maaon. iLatham.) 

8. In her., same as esoalloped. 

It may be known that M’onteth was a gentleman with 
a aoalfepsd ooat W. King, Art of Cookery, Letter v 

4, In hot., same as orenatc\ 1 (a). — 6. Cooked in 
Escallop — BoaUdisd kalanolioa SeeXafaiwAer.i. 
— Boilloped oysim, oyatem baked with hread-orumba, 
cream, pepper, aal^ nutmeg, and a little hotter This 
was at flrai literally done in diatinoi aoaUop shells, and 
afterward in a dlah for the pnrpoae called a maKap. 
a^0P*4-liaMl (Kkol'opt-ll&-d ), II. A British 



American Shrew mole {Sctrlcps tiqH9tteug\ 

enlarged and rodent-like, the nose not fringed, 
and Uie dental formula 3 incisors, 1 canine, 3 
premolars, and 3 molars on each side above, and 
2 incisors, no canine, 3 premolars, and 3 molars 
on each side below, it includes the common mole or 
shrew mole of the United States, 8 aquaHcm. of which tiie 
silvery molc^ 8. argentaitu, is a western variety The othar 
moles of the same conntiy, formerly refened to SeaUpe, 
are now placed in Soapawut. See ekrew mole. 

SOalp^ (skalp), 91. [Early mod. E. also skalp; < 
MKsealpy ftio top of the head ; cf. MD. sehelM, 
a shell, D. schelpf a shell, = LG. schelpe, sehwpe 
zs OHG. seehvay MHQ. schelfe, G. dial, schelje, 
husk, 8i*ale, ss Icel. sldlpr, a snoath, s= Sw, skalp, 
a sheath (cf. Olt. scalpo = F. scalpe, sealp, « 
G. scalp = Dan. skalp, scalp, all appar. < E. t); 
with an appar. formative -p. tram the same base 
as E. scale*, scaled, shell, and skull^ : .see scaled, 
seaV^, shell, skutO-. Doublet of scallop, scollopy 
q. V.] If. The top of the head ; the head, skull, 
or sconce. 

ITie malpe ot many, almost hid behind. 

To Jump np higher seem’d, to mock the mind. 

8kak., Luorece, L 14X8. 

2. The integument of the upper part of the 
head and associated subcutaneous stractures ; 
the sl4n, the occipitofrontalis muscle, and its 
broad fascia-like tendon and connective tissue, 
with their vessels and nerves, together form- 
ing the covering of the skull, and freely mov- 
aide upon the subjacent bones. 


Mftly 

The aeaip had been nartlaily deapoiled of hair frovn the 
dteeaae J. ft, Comoe^n, imperative dnirgeiT, p. 43. 

8. The scalp or a part of it, together with the 
hair growing upon it. cut or tom from the head 
of a living or^iead person. Among the North 
American Indians scalps are taken as trophies 
of Wetory. 

Uurona atid Oneldaa, who apeak the same tongue, or 
what may be called the aame. take each other*a aoeljw. 

J, F Cooper, lAat of Mohloana. xlx. 

He had been for the Indiana an obieot of particular 
notice^ coi account of the long flowing hair wliich ouded 
down on hla ahoulder% and which made it a very deairable 
aoofp Hi*t. Louiiiana, I. 427. 

4. The skin of the head of a noxious wild ani- 
mal. A bounty has sometimes been offered 
for wolves’ scalps. — 5. The* head or skull of a 
whale exclusive of the lower jaw.— 6. In her., 
the skin of the head of a stag with the horns 
attached : a rare hearing, 
scalps (skalp), t [ess F. aoalpert scalp, > D. 
scalperen sa G. akalpiren ss Ban. akalpcre ss Bw. 
akafyera; from the noun. The similarity of 
this verb with L. acalperef out, carve, scratch, 
etc. (see aea^l), is aeeidental, j 1. To deprive 
of the scalp; remove the scalp of. The ecalping 
d Sleln or oaptored eneinlee ta a custom of the Iforth 
American Indtana. The aoalp being graaped by the scalp- 
lock, s circular out la made with toe scalpinR-knife, and 
the eldii ia then forcibly tom off ; the operation requires 
but a few seconds at the hands of ao expert. 

Hence — 2. To skin or flay in general; denude ; 
l^bare ; specifically, to deprive of grass or turf. 

[u. 8.3 

The valley i> very narrow, and the high bnttaa bound- 
tog It rise, sheer and barren, into acatped hill*paeka and 
uafced knlfe>blade ridges. 

f ffcafCMft, The Centuiy, XXXV. 663. 

Many a good in-fleld Itorbaae-balli haano turf on It, and 
is caUed a $c(Uptd field. SL FiduHaa, XVII. 666 

8. In milHag: (a) To separate (the fussy growths 
at the ends of the berries of wheat or other 
grain) by attrition and screening, with or with- 
out the employment of aspirators. (6) To sepa- 
rate, after the first operation of the breakiug- 
roUs (the broken wheat, semolina, and break- 
flour), and after each subsequent use of the 
breamng-roUs (making in some schemes of 
milling six septate opetations) to treat (the 
products) in the same manner with aioves, 
Dolts, or screens of different grades of fineness. 
—4. To sell at less than official or recognized 
rates, by sharing the oommission or profit with 
the purchaser, or by iiurchssing cheap and 
asking only a small advance: as, to amlp rail- 
way-tickets. [CoUoq. or trade use.] 

A oorpomtloii like the JPennsylvnnls Refiroad muet prq. 
tect Itself ^srsinst loss Uirough teaip^ng by the ample pnii 
iahment for the crime which the laws of the State seem 
to provide for the scalper bimaelf. 

Tha Nat%m, Oct 6, 183^ p 276 

6. In Amer, poht, alang, to destroy the politi- 
es! influence 6f, or punish for insubordination 
to party rule. 

•ealp^ (skalp), n. [Also (Sc.) aeaup; appar. 
eonnected with aealp^ (D. aehelp, a shell, scal- 
lop, etc.), but prob. not identical with it.] A 
of oysters or mussels. 

gcalp^t (skalp), r. f. [Found only in verbal n., 
in oomp., acalpitig-iron; < acalperCf out, carve. 
Of. aeaiper^f aealpclJ] To cut or scrape. Bee 
scalptng-%ron. 

icalpel (skal pel), w. [^ I « acfiipd ss I^r. ym— 
pel ss op. escalpelo ss Pg. eaoalpello ss It. 
aearpellOf < L. aealpellum, a surgical knife, a 
scalpel, dim. of acalprum or scalper^ a knife: 
see ] A small light knife, which may 

be held like a 
pen, used in 
anatomical dis- 
section and in 
surgical operations, having the back of the 
blade straight or nearly so, the edge more or 
less convex, and the point sharp, sneh n knife 
I» distinguitbed from a iiaUntry. The handle Is light and 
fliin, long enough to poM bevond the knuckles when the 
knife is held in Us usuid position, and commonly of boneL 
ivory, or ebony A special heavy form of acaJpel is called 
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gang or hair-like lancets eontaliied in the pra** 
muscis of .hemipterous inkeeti. The upper 
pair of scalpella are homologous with tgaadl- 
Dies, the lower pair with maxiilBS««--^2, [ceim.] 
A genus of thofacio cirrineda of the iStmily 
PomctpcdtdM, related to /old, and notable in 
presenting in some species the sexes distinct, 
in others hermaphrodites with oomplemental 
males. 

scalper' (skaPpgr), n. [< aeo^pi + -eri.] 1. One 
wiio scalps, or takes a scalp.— 2. In milHngf a 
machine or apparatus for scalping. («) a msohinc 
for removing the fun from the chds of grain, m wheat or 
lye^ Mid for cleaniug off the surfSoedmpurltles MOumu> 
Uted in the fusa tad the dirt which gathers in the cresses 
of the berries, called orasMs-dSt. Bach machines utuslly 
act by attrition upon the surfaces of the grain without 
crushing the latter. <h> A sieves b<dt, or screen used to 
separate different grades of broken wheat, semolinii, and 
break-flonr, and also to separate impurities and bran dur- 
ing various stages of roller-milling, (c) A machine for 
operating a sieves bolt, or screen, oracomblnatloii of sift- 
ing or soreening dcrtoe% for separating grades of flour, 
semolina, broken wheat, break-flour, bran, and impuri- 
ties In the manufaotnre of wheat-, rye-, and buokwneat- 
fionrs. 

8. One who aells at lesa than official or recog- 
nized rates: specifically, a dealer in railway 
and other tickets who shares his oommission 
with his customer, or who purchases unused 
tickets and coupons at cheap rates, and sells 
them at a slight advance, but for less than the 
official price; a ticket-broker. [U. S.] 

With the eternal quarrel between railroads andsoo^pcfi 
passengers have notiiing to do. 

The JITarion, Oot 6, 188S; p. 276. 

scalper^ (skal'pSr), w. [< L. acaljm {acalwr-\ 
also acalprum^ a kiUfe, chopper, chisel (of dioe- 
makers, surg^ns, husbandmen, sculptors, etc.), 
< acdlperet out, carve, engrave.] An instrument 
of surgery, used in scraping foul and carious 
bones; a raspatory. 

Bcalping-ironf (skal'ping-i^^m), «. [< *aoalp- 
tng. venial n. of aealp^, v., *4* iron.] Same as 
acaiper‘^, Mttiaheu. 


with 1 

ing of small reddhOi-bvowfi membtaiuweotts soalstfwheiios 
thenam^ SeeeriwwcA Aim oaUedasSla^Srsiuid piffle 

Ssmsasscois* 

winged* 

soamlilet (skam'bl), v* [Also asslbiUitsd kkamr 
Me (see ahamMe ) ; < ME- ^aeawJtm (in verbsl n* 
HmmUng)x origin uncertain- Gf. ammtot and 
mwm»pei*».] L infrong. 1. To stir about in an 
eager, confused way; scramble; strogigle lor 
place or possession. 

Thus sitbe I have in my voyage auffred wraeke with 
Ullssea and wringiug-w^t MoniMM with Hfe to the 
sbora riand ttom men NausioaA with an thy traine, till 
1 w^ the blot from my lorhead, and with swesAe apnNii 
wash away the salt froth that cleaves to my aoule. 

Oman, Sohoble M Abuse (15^ (BnUiwdl , ) 
These court feasts are to us servltcm ooort fasts *-fa4h 
•etmUing, such shift tor to eate, and where to eats. 

Meman, The Vawne^ IL 1. 

2- To shift awkwardly; sprawl; be awkward; 
be without order or method. 

II* trana, 1* To mangle; maul. 

My wood was cut In patohaa, and other parte of it 
aoamhUd and cut before it was at Its growth, 

Jacrffiner, Husbandry* 

2. To scatter; squander; dissipate. 


SCalping-kllife (skaVping-idf ), n, A knife used 
by ui^ndians of North America for scalping 
their enemies. It is now usually a common 
steel butcher’s knife, but was formerly a sharp 
stone. 

acalpinfl-tnft (skol^ping-tuft), n, A scalp-lock. 

His closely shaven head, on which no other hstr than the 
well-known and chlvalrons msfUjnng tuft was preserved, 
was without ornament of an> kind, with the exception of 
a solitary eagle's plume. 

«/’. F, Cooper, l^ist of Mohicans, ill 

scalpless (skalp'les), a. [< acalp^ + -tois.] 1. 
Having no scalp, as a person who has recovered 
after Mng scalped. — 2. Bald; bald-headed. 

A cap of soot upon the top of his ecalplm skull. 

J^nffeley, Alton I^ke, vi 

scalp-lock (skalp'lok), n. A long lock or tuft 
of hair left on the scalp by the North American 
Indians, as an implied challenge to an enemy 
to take it if he can. 

Loosely on a snake-skin strung, 

In the smoke his scalp ^ock$ swung 
Cirimly to and fro. 

Wktttier, Bridal of Pennacook, IL 

scalpriform (skarpri-fdrm), a. [< L. acalprum, 
a knife, chisel, + forma, form.] 

Chisel-sha}>ed ; having the char- 
acterof achisel-tootb; truncate 
at the end and beveled there to a 
shai^i edge: specifically said of 
the incisor teeth of rodents, and 
the similar teeth of a few other 
mammals. Bee ehiseUtooth, and 
cut under Oeomyida, 

scalt- An obsolete or dialectal 
preterit and past participle of Left LoWer scei 
ecald\ 

scaly (»ka'li),rt. Kscdlcl *f -y'.] , one h<iklf netu 

1. Covered with scales; pro- 
vtded with scales; scaled; squamate; scutel- 
late. 

The sraly Dragon, bceiog rite too lowe 
For th’ Blophant vp a thick tree doth goe. 


Dr. SoMBbler had toomMsd away the revenues thereof 
[IL e., of Norwich). FSMer, Wortbiea London, XX. 367. 

8. To collect together without order or method. 
Much more . . . being tetmMed vp after this maimen 
HaUnmd, Ohron., Bp. DaA 
1 cannot tall, but we have teosiibled up 
More wealth by far than those that brag of faith. 

XarUnee, Jew of Malta, 1. 1. 

scamblsf (skam'bl), H. [< scotwWe, ».] A strag- 
gle with others; a scramble. 

scamblert (skam’blCr), n, [< acamble + -erl.] 
1. One who scambles. — 2. A bold intruAer 
upon the generosity or hospitality of others. 

A teambler, in its literal sense, is one who goes about 
among his friends to get s dinnei , by the Irish called a 
oosherer Steetena, Note on Shakspere's Much Ado^ v. 1. 

Scaxnblingt (skam'bUng), n. [Also aeamUng; 

verbal ii. of acarnhU, f.j ' - 

meal; a scratch” meal. 

other come have so costly 
eat more at that one dinni 
three amnlinga on a day 

Bp, PUkingUm, W oras (Parker 80c ), p 666. (Jkunea,) 

SCaXBblingt (skam'bling), p. a, [Ppr. of acam- 
ble, r.] ^rambling; struggling; 


An irregular, hasty 

so costly and great dinners that they 
i» dinner than uie poor man can get at 


without method or regularity. 
But that the aoc 
Did push It out 


disorderly; 


But that the aeamUing and unquiet time 
of faiihe; 



Ivory, or ebony 
a eartiltt^knve 

BCalpella, ». Plural of acalpeUum, 1 . 
Bcalpellar (skaPpe-l^r), a, [< acalpcllum + 
-ar2.] Gf or pertaining to tin 
hemipterans. 
sealpellHom (skal-jieri-fdrm), a. [< L. ecedr 
pellum, a surgical knife (see scalpel); 4* forma, 
form.] In bot,, having the form of the blade 
of a scalpel or a penknife. [Bare.] 
acalpellnm (skal-pernm), n. [NL., < L. aeaU 
. pellum, a surgical knife: see scd/pei.] 1. PI. 
ecalpella (-^). One of the four filamentous or- 


SylveMer, tr of Du Bsrtss's weeks, I. 6. 
2i Seale-like; of the nature of a scale; squa- 
mous.— 8. Furfuraceous; soarious; desqtia- 
exfoliated: scabby.— 4. In fiot, eom- 
le scalpella of posed of scales lying over one another: as, a 
scaly bulb; having scales scattered over it; as, 
a scaly stem.— o. Shabby; mean; stingy. 


[Slang.]---Soal 7 ant-eater or limd, a psugoUn. flee 
If arris, l.—Boaly budfl, bpdn, such ss those Of msgnOlis. 
hickory, lUsc, etc., that are large snd strong sod provided 
.with nomerout scales, which serve to pronmt tos tender 
parts in them from cold.— Bcaly epftneUiixn,squsmons 
apiibriitun — BCily femi, thOern Aeplanium OMeroefl, 
s native cl Bai^. It is a smifl dsasehr toftsd speelfs 


ler question. 

gAair.,Hen.V.,I.I.4. 
A fine old ball, but a aeewMing house. Sadgn, 

aoambling-dayst (skam'bling-dfiz), n. pi. Days 
in Lent ^en no regular meals wore provided, 
but eveiw one scrambled and shifted for himself 
as best he could. MaWicell, 

Their " service of Meat and Drynk to be servyd unon 
the SeanUynffe-Daye in Lent Yerely, as to say, Mondsya 
and Setterdsys," was for ^'z Oontllmen and vj Chlldre of 
the ChapeU Ui) Meaoee." Babm Book(J^ B. T S X P- tem, 

seambli^ly (skam'bling-li), a^. With eager 
struggling; strugglingly. 

Saerniblingly, catch that catch may. Ootgmaa. 

geamal. scammal (skam^el), v, [Origin ob- 
scure.] A bar-tailed godwit. Beegmiimt* [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

Sometimes 111 get thee 
Young teamela from the rock 

NAok, Tempest, 112.176 
Soamimal, ... a name given to the female bird by the 
gunners of Blakeaey. 

C SuxUman, Britioh Birds (1385), p. 1S9. 

BcamilltUl (skfrmiPus), n. ; pi. acamiUi (-i). [L., 
dim. of aeamnum, bench, stool, step, also a. 
ridM or balk left in plowing: see iA(imhh4*] 
1. In Or, arch,, a part of a mock of stones as 
of the lower drum or the capital of a Doric 
column, made to pro- 
ject slightly t>y the 
beveling of the edge 
or edges of its bearing 
face, that the edges of 
the exxiosed face or 
faces may not be liable 
to chip when the block 
is placed in position* 

— 2. In Mom, arch,t a 
second plinth or block 
under a statue, eoXnmm or the like, to raise II 
but not, like a |«destai, ornamented wlthnsijir 
molding. 

ga Nbajh riniBiiiriir ' 

fie iEf99 



ScamittM hi KoAMia aithltiMSiinu 
4^ ScMttitltlS* 


mnif,} Surtba is temnwiM* 

(s)ci*^ni6^iii4rt). a. C< nsemmi^nif 

<L. seammania) Hide with soam* 

m<my. 

Semmoninit oirotbfr Mftniotiioiis modtoInM. 

Wimmgm, Surgwy. 

M^Bmams (nlum'^-vi), a. nearly mod. £. 
also nmnum/,* < MB. tmmony^ scorns 

Oise, < OF. Bccmuh 
nde,BcammanefifBmm- 
monidf F. scammon^ 
m Pr. Bp. Pg. MOO- 
monea at It. $oBnuh 
neUf seawmonsat < L, 

Beammimia, »eamtno- 
iMMif < Or. emufiuvUif 
soammony; said to 
be of Pers. origin.] 

1. A plants Con- 
volvulus Scammmia, 
whieh grows abun- 
dantly in Byria and 
Asia Minor, its items, 
besriag arrow-ibsped 
learos, trail or ollitib a 
distance of several feet, and It has a large tapering root 
arhlch Is the source of the drug scammony. 



ScftintiKeiy (Camv/vu/usScam 
manMi. ft, the root 


They liave also a very good teamony and althea here (tii 
iytflenej; and I aaw a great quantity of ** 
they do not make any use of It 


Bfytflenej; and I aaw a great quantity of alk«rme% but 
^ A . nee of It 

. PesorlpUon of the Saat II it Id 
2. A gum-reMin consisting of the inspissated 
root-juice of this plant, it is obtained by sUcing off 
the top of the root obUquely and ooUaoting as It runs off 
the sap, whieh concretes in course of time. It appears 
in oommeree commonly in fragments or cakes of a green- 
ish-gray or blackish color, has a pecnllar odor somewhat 
like that of cheese, and a aUghUy acrid taate. y»rgi*n 
jmammony, the pure exuded article, is little in the market : 
the common scammony is adulterated with a decoction of 
the root and with earthy and oUier aubatances, on which 
account the dried roots are to some extent imported and 
the resin extracts by alcohoL ttcammony is an energetic 
cathartic Ftmoh or MontpsUlsr soainmoiiy, a sub- 
stance made In the southof JPranco from theoxpressed juice 
(it haa been said) of Cynanehttm aeututn (C. Montpdia- 
<eum), mixed with different restna and other purgative sub- 
atances —Lguryma ■oammony, pure scammony, con- 
alating of %e juice mixed wlUiihe later acrapings of the 
Ac*-' ' 


cut surface and dried. 

r-root, the dried root 


Easl]iflfsoainmoiur4 Aeereifn. 

, le dried root of Convolvuiua Soam- 

wontot used in preparing resin of sosmmony. 
icamp^ (skamp), v, t. [Also iu var. form slcmp; 
,prob.< Icel. ukamta, dole out, apportion (meals), 
nenoe scant or stint: see seanif of which smfnp 
is thus a doublet.] To execute iu superficial 
manner; perform in a careless, slip-shod, dis- 
honest, or perfunctory manner: as, to scamp 
work. 

That all the accesaorles moat needful to health, but not 
of the most elegant description, would be woemped or 
n(hlleoted. Saturday Jiet. 

These a>inoh chlmneya he told me, were frequent In 
S 0 afnfM»d houseiL houses got up at the lowest pouible iwtc 
by speculating builders. 

Mayktw, Loudon Labour and London Poor, II. 856. 
icamp^ (skamp), n. [Perhaps < **scamp^ v. (not 
found except as in freq. scamper)^ flee, decamp, 
< OF. esoampsTt eschamptr, scamper^ schamper^ 
escape, flee, s Sp. Pg. eseampar, escape, cease 
from (> Sp. eacampaaa^ stampede), wit. sraw- 
pars, escape, decamp, tr. deliver, save, < ML, 
^cffcamparc, < L. er-, out, + cumpttSf a field, 
esp, a field of battle: see oamp% and cf. de- 
eamp, seamper^f seambte, shamble^, Cf. tramps 
a va^bono^, < tramps v.] 1. A fugitive or vaga- 
bond; a worthless fellow; a swindler; a mean 
villain; a rascal; a rogue. 

Semmpk Ahlghwsyman. flbievcs'canh] Royal seatnp: 
ahighwiurmsnwhorolMoivniy. Royal foot ieotnp; afoot- 
pad who behaves in like manner. 

Orm, Cliss. JUict of Vulg. Tongue (Sd ed.X 1788. 

He has done (he soarniw too much honour. 

D» qufneey, Works, II. 48. (LutAowk) 

**The impudent l»og>trottlng smwnjes** he thought, **dare 
to diresisfi me ! ** Thtusktfnyt Pendonms, xlil. 

The poAmiions and boatmen along this route were great 
JMMnM, freqiittittiy asking more than the legal fare, and in 
one instance threatened to prevent us from going on un- 
less we paid it. jB. Northern Travel, p. 848. 
j the Hexlcans . . . every rich man looks like a 
e, and every poor ssoswlthe a broken-down gentle- 
A H. Huna, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 84. 

2. A serranuid f!iB% THsotropis faloatus^ of a 
brown color wil^ irregular darker ^ts, and 
with the pectorals edged with blackish and 
orange. ItpecursSloBgtheceastdtlloridasudinthe 
WestlfidteSi and belongs v ery sey the groupers of the 
gjfeuus ‘d^hfisqpiAeftis. bee 'f^diotrcpfa. 


iMoiiy. U m4-W they wst« bunt ue fey in see dean. Prom the same source is derived 


Iti^, sad wera p^ jw fyty mreeps or hrae oars, 
eve^rowerhavinghtsbutik Wider his sweep, thmrwere 
rlggM with one huge lateen sail at one third the dfstauce 
from the bow, and no forward bulwark or stem was car- 
ried above deck. They carried a gun forward of the 
mast, about two feet shove water. Aft they carried a 
lateen mlisen with topsaU. 

scamper^ (skam'pdr). ft. [< scampi + -cfl.] 
One who scamps work. Jnw, IHet 
neBJnpBt*^ (skam'pdr). r. i, (mo. of ^scampf 
or, with retainea inf. termination, < OF. 
eacampeTt escape, flee : see Boamp^» Cf. aoamblef 
. Bkamble^,^ To rim with speed; hasten away. 

A fox seised upon the fawn, and fairly scempsrfd away 
with him. Mr if. Z*£lidranffe, 

We were forc'd to cut our Cablepin all haate, and soom- 
per away aa well aa we could. Pampfer, Voyagea, 1. 18». 

Bo horribly confounded were these poor savages at the 
tremendous and uncouth sound of the Low Butch lan- 
gttsge iliat they one and all took to their heels, and soetm- 
pered over the Bergen hilts. Imny, K nickerbocker, p. 98. 

•camper^ (skam^pCr), ti. [< scamperBf c.] A 
hasty run or flight. 

Wordsworth’s ordinary amusements here were himting 
and fishing, rowing, skating, and long walks around the 
Iske and amoug the hills, with an oct asional aeamper on 
borsebaok. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p, 906. 

BCampiBh (skam'pisb), a, [< scamps + -wAi.] 
Pertaining to or like a scamp; kiiavibb; ras- 
cally. 

The alcalde personally senewed his regrets for the ri- 
diculous scene of the two eeampieft oculists 

De Quincey, Sfumfsh Nun, { 2S. (DavUe ) 

SeampithMeln and ruffianly Bodelleo 

The Ameriean, VII 170. 

gcampy (skam'pi), a. [< scamp"^ + -yi.] Same 
as acamplsh, 

scan (skan), n. ; pret. and pp. scanned^ ppr. scan^ 
nivp, [Early mod. E. also slcarif scanne; < ME. 
seatinmf for ^aeanden^ < OF. cscamler^ ernndtr^ 
climb (also scan t), P. avander (> 1). seanderen ss 
G. acandtren as Sw. akandera = Dan. skatidere), 
scan, SB It. aeandcrOf climb, scan, < L.scanderc, 
climb {acandare versus^ measure or read verse by 
its feet, scan), ss Skt. y/ ska ad ^ spring, ascena. 
From the L. acandera lire also ult. £. acanaiofi, 
acanaorml^f etc., ascend, dtatend, condescend, 
transcend, and (through uie deriv. seal a) scaled, 
escalade, eteA I. trana. If. To climb; mount. 
[Bare.] 

Ne staide till she the high^t stage had eeand. 

Where Cynthia did siMiiai nevei still did stand. 

iS5pcnwr,F.g,VIl.vl.8. 

2. To examine by counting the metrical feet or 
syllables; read or recite so as to indicate the 
metrical structure. 

Soanne verse (ssoangn verses). Bcando 

Prompt. Pare , p. 442. 

Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
Klrst taught our English musick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
WKh Midas eara oommitUiig short and long. 

Jfffton, Hooneta, vliL A 

Hence — 3. To go over and examine point by 
point; examine minutely or nicely; scrutinise. 

ISxactly to ekan the trueth of euery case that shall hap- 
pen In the affaires of man 

PtUtmham, Arte of Eng. Poetle, p. 821. 

I would 1 iniglit entreat your honour 
To scan this thuig no further. 

Shak , Othello, ill. S. 245. 

My father's souldlors fled away fot feare. 

As soone as once theyr Captayne’s death they seand. 

Mir for Mage. (ed. HaslewoodX 1. 78. 
Yet this, if thou the matter rightly SMinns, 

Is of noe force make Uio perfect man. 

Times' WhiSfU (E. B T. B.X p. 112. 

Scanning my face and the changes wrought there. 

M Arnold, If'aaed Leaves, Beparatlon. 

II. infrans. To follow or agree with the rules 
of meter: as, linos that scan well.— goamiing 
gnonnh. In pathti , monotonous speech in which the qylla- 
bh» are separated by piolonged pauses, 
scaildt. An obsolete form of scanned, past par- 
ticiple of scan. 

Soand. An abbreviation of JSicandtnarian, 
scandal (skan Mai), n. [Earlv mod. E. also 
aeandall: < ME, "scandal, acnndle (as D. achan- 
daal as (>. Sw. skandal ss Dan. skandale), < OF. 
aoandalc, scandatle, aeandele, also eaeandlc, F. 
aoandak ss I*r. eacandol » Sp. cacdndalo ss Pg. 
cacandalo ss It. acandalo, a scandal, ofteuse^ < 
LL. scandalnm, a stumbling-block, an induce- 
ment to sin, a* temptation, < Gr. oaowIoAov (in 
LXX. and N. T.), a snare laid for an enowy, 
a trap or stumbling-block, also scandal, of- 
fense, in classical Gr. only in the form emM- 
T^pov, orig. the spring of a trap, the stick which 
sprang up when the tiup was shut, and on 
v^ich the bait was placed ; prob. < •/ ^skand 
L. amndere jb Skt. <^akmd, climb, spring ug: 


aUmder, a doublet of acandal,"] 1. Offense 
caused by faults or misdeeds; reproach or rep- 
robation called forth by wnat is considered 
wrong; opprobrium; shame; disgrace. 

O. whftt s eeandal is it to otir crown 
That two such noble peers as ye should jar ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. vi., flL 1. 09. 
Ihen there had been no such eeandale raised by the de- 
generacy of men upon the most excellent and peaceable 
iu^on in the World. SUUingJUset, Bermona 1. Hi- 
My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, with- 
out scandal, to dina if 1 see fit, at a common ordinary. 

Steele, Biiectator. Mo 88. 

2. Beproachf ul aspersion *, defamatory speech 
or report; something uttered which is injuri- 
ous to reputation ; defamatory talk ; malicious 
gossip. 

When Scandal haa new minted an old lie, 

Or tax’d Invention (or a fresh supply, 

'lis call’d a satire, and the wi>rla apiiears 
Gath’ritig around it with erected ears. 

Cmrper, Charliy, 1. 51A 
No scandal aliout Queen EUxabeth. I hope ** 

A'Amdan, The Critic, ii L 

3. In law: (a) A report, rumor, or action 
whereby one is affronted in public, (h) An ir- 
relevant and defamatory or indecent statement 
introduced into a pleading or proceeding; any 
allegation or statement whu*h is unbecoming 
the dignity of the court to hear, or is contrary 
to good manners, or which unnecessarily either 
charges a person with a crime or bears cruelly 
on his moral character. — 4. That which causes 
scandal or gives offense ; an action or circum- 
stance that brings public disgrace to the per- 
sons involved, or offends public morails. 

What shall I call thee, thou gray-bearded scandal, 
Tliat kick’at againat the aoverelgnty to which 
Thou ow’st all^onceY Ford, i*wkiii Warbeok, lU. 4. 
sByn. 1. Biseredit, disrepute, dishonor —2. Backbiting^ 
■lander, calumny, detraction 

scandal (skan 'dal), r. t ; pret. and pp. seandaled 
or scandalled, ppr. scandaling or aoandaU^g. 

S < OF. aeandaJer, escandaler, < acandale, scan- 
al: see scandal, n.] 1. To throw scandal on; 
defame; asperse; traduce. 

If you know 

That I do fawn on men and hug them hard 
And after scandal them, . . then hold me dangeroua 

Shak., 1. a, L 2. 78. 
HI tonguea that scandal Innocence. 

Prydtn, Flower and Leaf, L 607. 
Now Boy I this, that I do know the man 
Which doth abet that traitorous libeller. 

Who did oompoae and spread that alanderoua rime 
Wlilch scandals yon and doth abuse the time. 

“ ‘ “ * . IV. (>aorka, ed Peamon, 187A L 177). 


Heywood, Bdw, 

2f. To scandalise ; offend ; shock. 

They who ore proud and pboriaaioal will be scemdaMad 
even at the beat and well disciplined things. 

TooAvr, Fabriok of the Church (ed. 10O4X p 75. (LolAom.) 

scandal-bearer (skan'dal-bftr'er), n, A propa- 
gator of scandal or malicious gossip. 

The ttnwillingneaa to receive good tidings is a quality 
as inseparable n-om a seandeU-bmrrr as the readiness to 
divulge bad. Steele, Spectator, Na 427. 

SCandaledt (skan'dald), a, [< scandal + -edf^.] 
Scandalous; disgraceful. 

Her (Venua's] and her blind boy's seandaVd company 
1 have forsworn. Shak., 'lempest, iv. 1. 90. 

scandalisation, scandalise. See acandaltza- 
Hon, scandalise, 

scandalisation (skan^dal-i-zA'shpn), n. [Early 
mod, E. scandtiltsacion", < OF. scandahsaewn, 
< 8ro»(f<if}*8cr, scandalize : see ^cfl/idobre.] 1. 
The act of scandalizing, defaming, or disgra- 
cing; aspersion; defamation. 

The Lords of the Council laid hold of one Walmesley, a 

{ iiiblican at Islington, and punished him for spreading 
alse reports and **seandQivmtwn of my Lord of Shrewa- 
buiy.” Atheiuewn, No. 3192, pi. 889. 

2. Scandal; scandalous sui. 

Let one lyue ueuer so wyckedW 
In abhominable mtndjoXtmewn, 

Aa longe as he will thetr church obaye, 

Not refuaynge his tithes duely to paye, 

They shall make <if him no accusacioti. 

Dydloge hetwerne a tfenHUman and a Utudiandman, p, 108. 

liJMxvtss,) 

Also spelled acandahsatwn, 

BOandAlise^ (skan'dnl-lz), r. 1 , ; pret. and pp. 
scandalized, pi>r, scandaUziiKj. [C OF. seanka* 
hstT, escandaltscr, P. scandaUscr as Pr. escanda^ 
/f,wfr=s8p. Pg. cscandahzarszJt. scandaltssare, 
scandalczzan , < LL. scandalizart , < Gr. oiuivda- 
cause to stumble, tempt, < ohdvMun*, a 
snare, stumbling-block : scandal A I- To 

offend by some action considered very wrong 
or outrageous; ehook; give offeuso to: aa, to 
be scandaUsed at a person’s conduct, 

I demand who they are whbm we aoumMie by using 
barmleaathlugat Meeker. 



M not oar young and eager dooton lie aeandaiM at 
onr news a« to the oompaxatlTe uncertainty of medicine 
aa a aoienoe. Dr. J Jbrtnim, Spare Uour^ Id ter., p. lOa 

2. To disgrace ; bring disgrace on. 

It is the manner of men to acwtdatite and betray that 
which retaineth the state and virtue. 

Daem, Advancement of beaming, 1 88. 

3. To libel ; defame ; asperse ; slander. 

Words. . . tendfngtoMci9Ulai£mamattlatrate»orperaon 
In public tmat. are reputed more highly injurtoua than 
when spoken ox a private man. 

A{a4si»eone, Ck>m.. 111. vUl. 
To tell his tale might be Interpreted Into Beandalitina 
the order. SooU, Jvanhoe^ xxxv. 

Also Spelled scandaUse. 

scandalise^ (skan'd^>iz), v, i.: pret. and pp. 
iteandaliffedf ppr. scandalising, [P^b. an exten- 
sion otscanm^Mitseanth^’h-ise, conformed to 
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supposed by some to be Zeslsnd^by others Sebo* 
nen (which is not an island); later aiq^ed to 
Ibe countries inhabited by the Paaesi Swedes, 
and Norsemen.] L o. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Scandinavia, or the region which comprehends 
the kingiloms of Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den, with the adjacent islands, including Ice- 
land, now an outlying possession of Denmark : 
as, Seandinaman litemure; Scandinavian lan- 
guage. — 2. Of or pertaining to the languages 
of Scandinavia.— ScsikHuarfiui belfetnci look, etc. 
See the noniia 

n. 7). 1. A oativeof the region loosely called 
Scandinavia.-— 2. The language of the ^andi- 
uHvians: a general term for loelandio, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Danish, Faroese, etc., and their 
dialects, or for their mriginiU. AbbreTiated 
Seand, 


80aiMllW(8kaa'di.i»m),n. [NU, < L. 

spanker or mizzen in a square-ngged vessel, or Scandinavia (see del).] Chemical symbol, 

atomic weight, 44. An elementary body 
wi^nder^hefTOtof^mil. Th^iame w^HaeiTonei <^ 8 C 0 vered by Nilson in 1879, by the help of 
oualy oacd of the mtli on the mitseninaat of a ship when the spectroscope, in the Scandinavian mineral 
.^*1» *»«*“« toofore the wind; to eiixenite. Its oxld Is a white powder resembling msg- 
nesis ; the metal itself has not yet been isoUted. Scan* 
dlum is Interesting as being one of throe elements (the 
others are gallium and germanium) the predicted iws- 
tenceof which by Hendele}eif has boeti confirmed. 

There are now three instances of elements of which the 
existence and properties were forvtoid by the periodic 
law . (1) that of gallium, discovered by Boisbaudran. which 
was found to oorrelpoiid with the eka*alttminiam of Men- 
delefefl : (2) that of teandiunt, correaponding with eka^ 
boron, diaeovered by Kilaon ; and (8) that of geitnanittm, 
which tains out to be the eka-siticiuin. by Winckler. 

J. £. Thxrrpe, kature, XL. 186. 


allow the sails on the mkinmast to draw better. Also 
m>elled tcwidoliBdu 

souadal-lllpllger (skan'dal-muug^gCr), ». One 
who dejtls in or retails scandal ; one who spreads 
defamatory reports or rumors concerning the 
character or reputation of others, 
madaloiui (skan^^-us), a. [< OF. (and F.) 
scandahm sa Sp. Pg. cscandaloso ss It. scan-, 
dalasOf < KL. seandalosus, scandalous, < LL. 

«<Mm(2alt<iw, scandal: see scandal.^ 1. Causing 
scandal or offense ; exciting reproach or repro- 
bation ; extremely offensive to the sense of Scaadlz (skan'diks), n. [NL., < L. scandix, < 
duty or propriety ; shameful; shocking. Or. <TK6v6t^ the herb chervil.] A genus of um- 

tfothlng scondafetM or offsnsivs unto any. sspeoiaUy belliferous plants, of the tribe Ammmesp, type 
unto the^huich of God ; all things In order, and with of the subtribe Seandicinesv. It is chsracterlsed by 

an oblong-linear wipgiMs fmit with a long-besked spex 
snd with somewhat equal and sUghUy prominent primary 
ridges, obsolete seoondsry ridges, and obscure ou-tubes. 
and by a deeply>fnxTOwed seed with involute margins 
There are 12 species, natlVes of the Old World, especially 
nearthe Mediterranean. They are smooth or hairy annual 
herbs with finely dissected leaver and white lioweia which 
are polygamous and ofimi enlaiged on the outside of the 
umbels. The umbels are compound, but with few raya^ 
mostly without an invOluore. but with imnierous entire or 
dissected braotleta In the involiicels. S. Ptden Is a com- 
mon weed of English fields (for which see lady aeotnh and 
eommoci-i, 2\ known also by many nsmes alluding to its 
fruit, as $1usfSyKrd'a-, beggars . erofw'9 , pink , and puek~nea 
die. devUi doming ntedle, ne^Ue ehertnl, poukmd. and 


aeemliueM. ' ' Kooker. 

JTor a woman to marry within the year of mourning Is 
teandtUvm, because It is of evU report. 

Jer. Taylor, works (ed. 1885)^ I. 279. 

2. Opprobrious; disgraceful to reputation; 
that Imngs shame or infamy : as, a scandalous 
crime or vice. 

The persona who dilnk are chiefly the soldiery and great 
men ; out It would be reckon'd teandedous In people of 
husineae. Poeoekt, Description of the Ea^ 1. 181. 

Ton know the soandatous meanness of that proceeding 

JPe^. 

3. Defamatory; Ubelons; slanderous: as, a 


r 0 nii«'»<«om&. 8 mndifiara an aromatic annual of the 
. T_ esteemed there as a salad 


scandalous report ; in hue procc^arc. defamatory Mediterranean xegim. is 

or indecent, and not necessary to the presenta- gcahklyonet. «. A Middle Englisli form of 

aS AaeiA ai__ ■ a a wwrj.m . . .T* . ' ^ 

An abbreviation of scandalum mag- 


scantling^, 

scan, mag. 

natum. 


tion of the party’s oase.»Svn. 1 and a. Wieked, 

ShoSking, tta. Seeufrocdoitf.— a. Discreditable, disrepu- 
tahla 

to scaiidoii (sk^'shfin), «. [< F. iratmon = It. 

tense ; disgraoefnlly ; shamefuUy. Kan»,one, < L. Ka«mo(H-), » sceiming, < »ob»- 

dignity of his station. iSw(ft 

3t. Censoriously; with a disposition to find 
fhiilt. 

fUmn their fault who. seandaioudy nice. 

Will needs mistake an author Into vice. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism. 1. 666. 

seaildalltm magnatlim (Skan'df^lnm mag-nfi'- Scansores (skan-sd'rdz), n. pi. [Nil., pi. of 


... , - The 

act of scanning; the measuring of a verse by 
feet in order to see whether the quantities are 
duly observed. 

The common form of aaonsSonstvoa In Ebglish proso- 
dies. Genesis and Exodus (£. &. T. S.X Pref., p xxxvii. 

He does not seem to have a quick ear for seormon, which 
would sometimes have assisted him to the tine reading. 


turn). [ML.: hu. scandalum, a stumbling-block 
(see scandal); magnaium, gen. pi. of magnas, 
an unportant person: see magnate,'] In law, 
the offense of speaking slanderously or in def- 
amation of high personages (magnates) of the 
realm, as tempoi^ and spiritual peers, judges, 
and other high offboers. Actions on tl^ plea 
are obsolete. Abbreviated scan. mag. 
scaadent (skan'dent), a, [< L. scanden(t-)s, 


ppr. of scandere, climb: see scan.] 1. In hoUt 


LL. *scansor, a climber, < L. scandere, climb: 
see scan.] 1. The climbers or scansorial birds, 
an old aitificial order of birds, corresponding 
to the Orimpevrs of Cuvier, having the toes in 
pairs, two before and two b^ind (see cut under 
pair-toed), whence also called Zygodaetylsp. The 
cHrder WM named by Illiger in 1811 ; in 1848 it was rettrict- 
ed by Myth to the mrrotc. The term It not now used In 
any tetitu the meinbert of the order being ditioclated In 
several dtfic . 


Cerent groups of Pieortm and in psrittoef. 

, ,, 2. Applied by Snndevall to sundry other groups 

g) Climbing ; ascending by attaching itself to . of climbing or creeping bjrds, as cre^ers, nut- 


« irapport m any manner. c?«a5, 3. (6) Wu-hea, etc., nauafiy placed in a different or- 
Perfotmmg the ofHee of a tmdril, aa the petl- dw: same as Certhwmorphte. 
olo of Clematis.— 9, In ormtk., same as wini- aeaiUOrlal>(skan.sd'ri-^,n.BndR. [<li.sran- 

sorius, of or belouring' to climbing (see scan- 
sorious), 4* -al.] I. a, 1. Habitually climb- 
ing, as a bird ; pertaining to climbing : as, scan- 
sorial actions or habits ; fitted or serving for 


sorial^, 2. 

Scandautesf (skah-den'tSz). n.pl p^L., pi. of 
L. 8canden{ t-)s, ppr. of scandere, cli mb : see sean- 
dent.J In orm^., same as Seemsores. 

Bcaildiaii (skan^'di-mi ), a, and n. [< L. Seandia, 
var. of Scandinavia, taken for tbe mod. coun- 
tries so called, 4- -anJ Same as Scandinavian. 
Skeat. Principles of Eim. Etymology, p. 454. 

scandic (skanMik), a. [< scandium 4- -ie.] Of, 
pertaining to, or derive from scandium. 


climbing: as, scansorial feet; the scansorim tail 
of a wo^pecker. Also scandent. — 2f. Belong- 
inj^^to the Scansores — s<MMiwnv 4j^i hssbets. Bee 

II.t n. A member of the Scansores; a zygo- 
dactyl. 


ncandina^ail (skan-di-nft^vi-an), a. and n. scaitsorial^ (skan-s5M-^l), a. and n. [< scan- 
K ML. Scandinavia, Scandinavia, orig. L. Sean- sori-us -al,] I, a. Pertaining to the seanse- 
dinavm ( Pliny), also written Scandinavia (Poln- rina. 
ponius Mela) and Seandia (Pliny), the name of II. n. The scanaorius. 

a large and fruitful island in northern Europe, aeailiOffii, a. Plural of soananrinse 


of or belonging toolimbiii^ <4NMMiaor^ aoUiuberi 
<6dan<{6r6, up, aoongaa, climb: see Mime] 8gme 
as seansonafi, h 

The feet have genersUy been eoneldeied aijeMferfOMS 
or formed for oUmblng. 

^Am(».aeii.Zom..ULi6a (JBkwys,JHst.> 

BCansorios (skan-saM-us),^.; pL scansorU(4). 
[NL., < L. scausorius, of or for cUmbing; see 
Seansifres.] In anat., a mnsole which in some 
animals, as monkeys, and occasionally in man, 
arises from the ventral edge of the ilium and is 
inserted into the great tro^anter of the femur, 
TyaiU. 

BOSAt (skant), a. [Early mod. E. also akaaf; < 
ME. scant, skant, < Icel, skamt, neut, of skamr, 
skammr, short, brief (of. skamtr, Norw. skant, a 
portion, dole, share), m OHO. acorn, short.] 1 . 
Short in quantity; scarcely sufficient; rather 
less than is wanted for the pnipose ; not enough; 
scanty: as, a scant allowance of provisions or 
water; a scant piece of cloth for a garment. 
Than can xe be tto maner want 
Gold, thoont sour poee wer neuer ea tkani. 

Louder. Dewlie of Kyngia (E. S. T. S^ 1. 260, 
Dy which Trovlalona were so eoane 
That hundrede there did die. 

Prior, The Viceroy, at lA 
Seant space that warder left for paaeere by. 

jr.AnuM, Balder Dmd. 

2. Sparing; parsimonious; chary. [Bare.] 

Be not to liberall nor to seont; 

Vie meaaure hi echo thing, 

Boleet Boolr (1. B. T. B.X p. 68, 
Be loinewhat manter of your maiden preeence. 

Ska*., Hamlet, i. 8. 121. 

3. Having a limited or scanty supply; scarce; 
short: witho/. 

He '• fat and sognt qf breath. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 288, 
'Til life whereof our nervei aie seant. 

Tennyson, Iwo Votcee. 

4. Naut, of the wind, coming from a direction 
such that a ship will barely lie her course even 
when close-hauled. 

scant (skant), n. l< 8 cant,a. 0 TV. Of, leel. skamt 
sst Norw. scant, a portion, dole, share.] Scar- 
city; scantiness; lack. 

Of aeceseary thyngee that there be no etent 

Babeee Book (£. £. T. 8.X p. 842. 
I've a liftter richly wed, 

I'll rob her ere 111 want 

May then, quoth Sarah, they may well 

Conilder of your cecTit 

OeoTffe Bamwdl, IL 1 84. {Perey'e Eeliquee, HI. 248.) 

Lei ui increaie their want 
Make barren their dealt e, augment their eeant 

Mid€aetm, Solomon i'araphraied, U, 

BCantt (skant), adv. [< ME. scant; < scant, a.} 

1. Scarcely; hardly. 

In all my lyfe I could eoont fynde 
One wight true and truety. 

Baheee Book (E. E. T. 8. X P- HML 
Seant one ii to be found worihie amongit vi for trane- 
lating into our Countrie ipeaoh. 

Aseham, The Scbolemaater, p. 7. 
In the wh(de world there la seont one • . . inch another. 

B. Joneon. Poetaeter, Iv. 1. 

2, Scantily; sparingly. 

And fodder tor the beeetea therof make^ 

Firat seant; It ewelleth and encreaaeth hloode. 

PeModive, Huaboiidrie (E. £. T. 8.X p. 140. 

scant (skant), v. K ME. scanten, < Icel. skamta 
(sK Norw. skmta), dole out, measure out,< skam% 
scant: see scant, a,] I, irans, 1. .To put on 
scant allowance ; limit; stint: as, to seant one 
in provisions or necessaries. 

Where aman bath a great living laid together, and where 
he la eeanted. Aeon, Building (ed. 1887X 

The fleeh la to be tamed, and humbled, and brought hi 
aubjeotlon, and eeanted when greater thinga requirelt, but 
not to be destroyed and made unservleeabla 

Boater, Cniellylng the' Worid, Bret 
And Bhcebe, eeonied at her hroCher*e beam, 

Into the Weat went alter him apacq, 

Leaving black darkneaa to paaaeaa the aky. 

2. To make small or, scanty; diminish; cut 
short or down. 

Dae ammlMl diei, and fmheare your fill. 

dpeMW,F.<;b,VI.vl.lA 
Therefore I seant Ihia breaihixig oourteiy. 

Shak.^aL at v. l. X41. 
If God be perfect, he oati be but one. , . . 

The mote you maka the more you ahalt dmuie 
Their Might and Poteni^ m uma that haud 
^meir venue eeanted, 

Ueyweed, Hiertrehy of Atifela P< d7, 

(3cid h aS eaeMSd 

What the rpHiiie^ uahifu planted. 

fiSuiiie, Wloineta*! Second Dda. 

3. TobeniggEvdorspisiiigcf; begrudge; Inm 

back* ” 



4. 4T. 

. tt. imtrms. o£ the wixid^ to become 

lege livorable: bloir in aueb a direction as to 
binder a ^eseel from contlAuing on her oource 
even when cloae^bauled. 

» Wben V6 were • seeboord the Iwrre the wind teawM 
vpoh m, Bakhiift^i Voya(f«i, 1. 879. 

At night the wind eewmtid tcwerdi the & with min ; to 
we ta^ed about and etood K. W. by K. 

Winikrm Hitt Kew Bnghind, I..17. 

sea&tiloiief, n, A Middle Englioh form of scant* 
Una^. 

iCAlltUy (fikan'twi), adv, C< •ir 4ya, Cf. 
doa»%.1 In A ecanty manner; ‘inadequately; 
ineuiftciently: gUabtly; eparingly; niggardly. 
eoantinOMI (skan'ti>ne6), a. ^anty ^araoter 
or condition; lack of ampUtudei greatness, or 
abundance; insul&cieney. 

Alenuider Wat muoh troubled tt the §oanUnmct nature 
iteelf« that there were no more worlds for him to disturb. 

South, 

Katuro t in the midst of Uw ditordera thou art still 
friendly to the $oantitnm thou hsat oreated. 

Stomot Sentimental Journey, p. 116. 

BOanMtyt (skanHji4i ), n. [Irreg. < scant + *ity,‘] 
Scantiness; soantness; scarcity. 

Such is the eoantitfe of them [foxes and badgers] here 
in England, in oomtMrison of the jdentle that is to be 
aeene in other countries. 

Barrimm, Descrip, of Eng., Ui. 4. {HdinthtdCi Chron.) 
scantiest (skan'tl), v, [Freq. or dim. of scant, v. 
The word was perhaps suggested by or con- 
fused with seanilc^,'] 1 . intrans. To become 
less; fail; be or become deficient. 

They (the winds] rose or oeanUod, as his sails would drive, 
To toe same port whereas he would arrive. 

DrayUmt Hoon-Call 

u. irans. To make less; lessen ; draw in. 
Then mutMod we our sails with speedy handa 
CTreene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lon^ and Eng. 
The soaring kite there eoantled his large wings. 

And to the ark the hovering castril brings. 

Drayton, Noah's Flood. 

scantier (skan'tl), V, f.; pret. and pp. soanUed, 

g pr. SiumUinff, [< OF. escanteler, eschantclcr, 
reak into cantles, < es* (< L. or-), out, + can- 
tel, later chan tel, a cantle, oomer-pioce : see can* 
Ue, Cf. scanthns^,’] 1. To cut up or divide 
into Binall pieces; partition. 

The Tope's territories will, within a century, be aeanUrd 
out among the great powers who have now a footing in 
Italy ChroUsrfield. 

2f. To cut down or cut short; scant. 

The chines of beef in great houses are eoanUed to bule 
chains of gold : and the almes that was wont to releeve 
the poore is husbanded better to buy new rebatoea 

Wit’s Mlserie (1596). (UaUiweU,) 

scantier (skan'tl), n. [< scantier, v., perhaps 
in part < Norw. scant, a measunng-i^: see 
scant A A gage by which slates are regulated 
to their proper length. 

aeantletf (skaut'lct), a. [< scant*, the assumed 
base of smnthng^, the suffix -lot being substi- 
tuted for the supposed oquiv. *Ung : see scant* 
A small pattern ; measurement. 

While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer ; and as the world grew fuller, so their lives were 
successively reduced to a shorter toanUd, tUl they came 
to that time of life which they now have. 

Siir M Hate, Orig. of Mankind. 

•oantling^ (skant'ling), a. [Also scantlin, now 
regarded as a corruption, but yeally a variant 
of the correct early mod. E, scantlon (the term. 
*lin(f being a conformation to < ME. 

scantlym, scatiklyone, skanhlyane, < OF. eschm* 
tilhn, a small cantle, scantling, sample, dim. of 
^eschanttl^ ^eseantU, esoaadH, eschaniUle, eschan* 
dtUe (of. esoanteler, eschanteler, break into oan- 
tleS| cut up into small pieces : sec scanttd^), 
< 09- (< L. eat*), out, + cani^, a comer-pieoc, > 
cmtsl, a cantle, corner-piece (> G. dial, hantel, 
a ruler, measure) : see oastUe, In def. fi the word 
is Appar* associated with somtHng% scan f.] If. 
A pattern; sample; specimen. 

niiit maybe token os o SaatUUng of King Henry's greet 
Ospau^. SaHr, Ckroniolea p 894. 

2. A rough draft ; a rude sketch.-‘-‘3. A mea- 
sariug-rod. 

Though It were of no munde stoiia 
Wrought with wquyre mud eeenhlDfw. 

Jlem. qf the Bm, I 7064. 

4. Measurement; else; dimensions; compass; 
gntde. 

tamdo . . . that alley whieh Qoldemltlie, Jewellare, 
are permitted to odd untollM allowed 
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This our Oal|iedndl,.i> .batting now bemetwiseburnt^ 
li brought to a leieer tammag, BaHugCs Veyagee, 1. 676. 

Your lordship's wisdom end mine is much about a oBont- 
ling, SkMsyt Blrdln aOege, L i. 

5. A small quantity, number, or amount ; a 
modicum. 

We must more take cere that our deslree should cease 
than that they should be satisfled : and therefore redu- 
cing them to narrow eeantiinge and email proportions Is 
the best iiisfiiiment to redeem their trouble. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, IL L 

Provided he got but his «eantg»io of Burgundy. 

iSKeme, Tristram Bhonay, viL 21. 

Mr. Cotton also rejdled to their answer very largely, 
and stated the differences in a very narrow eeaewlng. 

Witdhrop, HUi New Etudond, 7. 264. 

Remove all these, remains 
A eatfUUng, a poor dosen at the best 

Brounvtng, Taraoelsaa. 

6. In naval arch,, the size in any case under con- 
sideration of some one of the prino^al parts of 
the hull of a ship, such as fioors, frames, out- 
side plating, etc. — 7. In carp, and 8tene*cutting, 
the size to which it is intended to cut timber 
W stone ; the length, breadth, and thickness 
of a timber or stone. — 8. A small beam less 
than five inches square in section, such as the 
quartering for a partition, mflers, purlins, or 
pole-plates in a roof, etc. 

Sells the last eoaiMtng, and transfers the price 
To some shrewd sharper, ere it buds again. 

Vowper, Task, ill. 768. 

I then took up three planks from the flooring of the 
ehamber, aud deposited all between the eeantlingi. 

• Poe, Tales, I. 885. 

The root had no shingles, nothing but eeantling. 

The Century, XL. 222. 

9. A kind of trestle or horse for supporting a 
cask — aeatitjUng number, a number computed from 
certain known dimensions of a ship, and ilxitig the sixes 
of frames, floors, etc., the method of computation and 
the scantlings correspotidlng thereto being regulated by 
some large Insurance society, such as Uoyd'a. or the Bu- 
reau VerttMa-— Soantling-eiiCki, sticks upon wiiioh are 
mai'ked the moldings of the square body-frames of a ship. 
ThearU, Naval Aroh. — Sohmac Of Bcaatling. See eehetne, 
flc antling af (skant'ling), a. [< scant + -liny^, or 
ppr. of scantier, v. : see scanile^ , ] Scant ; small. 
BCantly (skant'li), adr. [< ME. scantily, skantc* 
ly; < scant + *ly^.] 1. In a scant manner 
or degree; sparingly; illiberally; slightly or 
slightingly. 

Spoke eeantly of me, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour. 

Shak., A. and C.,iiL4. 0. 

A grace but eeantly thine. Tennyeon, Ballu and Balan. 
2, Scarcely; hardly; barely. * 

And the duste a-rose so thlkke that eeantly a man myght 
se fro hym-self the caste of a stone 

Merlin (£. E. T. S.), il. 193. 

In faith, it was ouere akantelp scored ; 

Ihat makis it fouly foi to lane. 

York Playe, p. 852. 

Sean&y there were folke enow to retnoue a piece of ar- 
tillery. ffoMuift H Voyages, 11. 89. 

Marmion, whose soul could eeantly brook, 

Even from his king, a haughty loi>k. 

SmU, Marmion, ilL 14. 

SCantness (skant'ncs), n. [< ME. scantnessc, 
scantenesse; < scant + -nexx.] Scant condition 
or state; narrowness; smallness: as, the scant* 
ness of our capacities. 

Either strutting in unwieldy bulk, or sinking in de- 
fective eeantneee. Barrow, Works, I. ix. 

Ecant-of-^ace (8kant'qv-gra8),’», A good-for- 
nothing fellow ; a graceless person; a scape- 
grace. 

Yet you associate yourself with a sort od eeant-qforaee, 
as men call me. SeoU, Keullwarth, ili. 

scanty (skan'tl), a, [< scant + -yl.] 1. Lacking 
amplitude or extent; narrow; small; scant. 

Hia dominions were very narrow' and eoanty. 


•capcfraoe 


i^bsotaiantof Gold and silver. , . , Tbit advonlsfe they 
I ollegatloa that thoyoannat preeisely 
tbe eemUihg reflulred of tbem by the 


op jtiii^keep tbo 


To pass there was such seeing room. 

The bars, descending, rased his plume. 

3sott, Maimion, vL d4. 

2. Limited in scope, oo|>ioa8neB6, fullness, or 
abundance ; barely sufficient for use or neces- 
sity: as, a scanty wardrobe. 

Our Rais . . . found himself under great dlfilonltles to 
provide water enough for the voyage, for we bad but a 
eeanty provision left. Mruee, fiouroe of the Nlle^ L 828. 

3. Bparing; niggardly; parsimonious. 

In illustrating s poUit of dUBoolty be not too eeanty of 
words. Watte. 

wSyu. 8. Short, InsufRdent, slendt^ meager. 
Boapamu (ekap'a-nus), ii. [NL. (Pomel, 1W8), 
< Gir. aieairdvit, a dig^g-tdol, mattock, < oicAirretr, 
dig*] A mhus of North American shrew-moles 
of the subfamily Ta^nm, liavina the median 
upper incisors enlarged, iwsemluing those of 
rodents, and the end of the snout not fringed. 


species, R. I 

S, amerieanue, the latter being the balry-ttiiled uiolo of 
the rutted States, formeriy called Sealope breweri. Those 
moles outwardly resemble Sealope quite closely, but the 
dental formula is different. Ihe hairy-tailed is the neiur- 
est American representative of the common mole of Eu- 
rope, Talpa owropma, 

SCaiMH(sk&p), V, i, or t [< ME. seapen, aphetic 
form of ascapen, askapen, vseapen, esekapen, es- 
cape : see escape,'} To escape. 

Help us to eeape, or wo been lost echon. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, L 422. 

They had rather let all their enemies eeape than to fol- 
low them out of array. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), iL 10. 

SCape^t (skap), a. [<aca|>ct, r.] 1. An escape. 

Hah^breadih eeapee i* the Imminent deadly breach. 

Shak., Othello, I 3. 136. 

2. Means of escape ; evasion. 

Crafty mate, 

What other SMfpe const thou excogitate? 

Chapmaik, tr. of Homer's Hymn to Apollo, 1. 511. 

3. Freak; aberration; deviation; escapade; 
misdemeanor; trick; cheat. 

Then lay'st thy eeapee on names ador'd. 

• MiUon, P. B., a 189. 

For day, quoth sh^ night's eoapee doth open lay. 

Shak,, Lucrece, L 747. 

Slight soagMe are whipt, but damned deeds are praised. 

Mareton, Satires, v. 188. 

gcape^ (skfip), a. [< F. scape ss Sp. escape ss It. 
seapo, a shaft, < L. scapus, the shaft of a.pillar, 
the stalk of a plant, etc., a pillar, beam, p^t, «&; 
Gr. (Doric) am* 

TOC, a shaft, staff, 
cf. asu^mpov, a 
staff, scepter: 
see scepter,} 1. 

In hot. a radi- 
cal peduncle or 
stem bearing the 
fructification 
without leaves, 
as in the narcis- 
sus, primrose, 
hepatica, stom- 
less violets, h^- 
cinth, etc. See 
also cuts under 
Jonquil and put* 
tyroot Also 800 - 
pus, — 2. In en* 
tom, ; ^o) The 
basal joint of 
an antenna, especially when it is long aud 8len<- 
der, as in the genioulate antennee of many hy- 
men opters and coleopters, or the two proximal 
joints, as in dipters, generally small and differ- 
ent from the ot tiers. When these two Joints are quite- 
separate,the basal onebecomes the 6fdbtta leaving the name* 
eeape for the next one. ( b) The stem-l ike basal por- 
tion of the halter or poiser of a dipter.— 3. In 
omith,, the shaft or stem of a feather ; a rachis ; 
a scapus. Coues, —4. In orcb. , the apophyge or 
spring of a column ; the part where a column 
springs from its base, usually molded into a 
concave sweep or cavetto. 

8Cape^(skap),ft. fSaidtobeimitativeJ 1. Tbe^ 
cry of the snipe when flushed. — 2. The snipe 
itself. 

8cape-gallolFB (skftp'gaK^x), «. [< scaj^\ v,, 
"h obj. gallows,} One who has escaped the gal- 
lows though deserving hanging ; a villain : used 
in objurgation. 

"And remember this, eeape-gaUowe,'* said Ralph, . . . 
"that if we meet again, and you so much as notice me by 
one begging gesture, you snail see the Inside of a gaoil 
once more.^ Diekene, Nicholas Nicklehy, xliv. 

scapegoat (akftp'got), n, [< soaped + < 7 ^t.] 

1 , In the ancient Jewish ritual, a ^at on which 
the chief priest, on the day of atonement, sym- 
bolically laid the sins of the people. The goat 
was then driven into the wilderness. Lev. xvi. 
Hence — 2. One who is made to bear the blame 
of the misdeeds of others. 

And heap'd the whole inherited sin 

On that nugo eeape-goat of the race ; 

All, all upon the IxroUier. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xlU. A 

scapegrace (skftp'gras), n. [< seapei,v,, + obj. 
grace,} 1 . A graceless fellow ; a careless, idle, 
harebrained fellow, 

1 could not always be present to gnsrd the little seoiw- 
graee fmm all the blows which were aimed at bis TOung 
faoe by pugilisto of his own sixe. Thaekeray, Fhflip, tl. 

2. The red-throated diver or loom Colymkms 
septentrionaHs, Also cape roes, [Looid, New 
Eng.] 



t. IViM hyacinth (Sitt/a mttmms) a. Oxliiv ' 
, {Primula ttattoTi. t 




C8)iKap^el), ». [< NL. scapeUw, dim. of 
li. scaj^^ scape : see MwspeS.] In hot, ihe neck 
or eaulicle of the germiiAtmg emb^o. 
4MmpelO0S (sk&p'les), a. [< wmp^ 4- 4«w.3 I» 
hot, destitate of a scape, 
jcapemetit (sk&p'mgnt); n. Same as escape- 
meHt, 2. 

aeapa-wlieel (sk&p'kwei), n. The wheel which 
actuates the pendulum of a clock. 

48ca|4ia (sk&^fft), n. < L. tioapha ss Gr. 

a Imht boat, a skill, a bowl, tub, orig. 
anything Hollowed out, < aK&irreiv, dig, delve, 
hollow out: see skooc.] 1. PI. scapks?(-fe). In 
anatf the scaphoid fossa or fossa seaphoidea 
of the helix of the ear. See second cut under 
cofi.— -8. [cop.] In enUm., a genus of coleop- 
terous insects. MoUtchuUky, 1848. 
geaphailder (sk^fan'dCr), w. [« F. scaphan- 
dre, < Or. oio&fog, a bowl, tub, boat, skiff 
(see seopka). -f av^p (c»>d/>.), a 
man.] 1. A diverts water-tight 
suit, with devices for assuring a 
supp!^ of air; diving-armor.— 2, 
fc<Q>.j[ [NL.] A genus of tecti- 
branohiate gastropods, typical of 
the fhmilv ffoaphandrida, 

Beaphailimdm (ska-fauMri-de), n. 
pf. [N Ij. , < SeaphandfT (-andr-) + 

-Mbs. J A family of tectibranchiate 
gastropods. The frontal disk la simple 
behind and without tentacles; the radular teeth are tri- 
serial or maltiaerlal, with the lateral teeth very large and 
eiurred: the shell Is external and well developed. The 
Speolea are moetly lnhal>ltanta of the northern seea. 
mufllBrca (s*k^fii4-'kB), «. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1847). < L. scapha, a boat, skiff, 4* NL. Area, 
q. V. J A genus of bivalve mollusks. 8* trms- 
versa is known among fishermen as the bloody 
elam, from its red gilfe. [New Eng.] 

Mtpllia. n. Plural of eeaphium. 

Mtollidia. n. Plural of eeaphidium, 1. 
iGteaphidilaSB (sk^-i-di'i-dfi), n, pi [NL. (Mao- 
Leav, 1825), < Seaphidmm 4* -Ms;.] A small 
family of clavicom beetles, typified by the ge- 
nus ScapMdium, composed of small oval or 
rounded oval, convex, very slimy nocropha^us 
beetles, or scavenger-beetles, wnich live in fun- 
gi and feed on decaying animal and vegetable 
substances. The larviB are said to have long 
antenufB. Also Seaphi^Uadm, 8caph*dtda, Sea- 
phidii, SeapMdites. 

gcapihidilUll (ska-fid^i-um), n. [NL., < Gr. cko- 
fiotav, a small tub or skiff, dim* of , 

a bowl, tub, boat, etc. : eoapbaJ} If. PI. 

eeaphidia (-ft). In hot, a receptacle contain- 
ing spores In alge.— 2. [cop.] A genus of 
olavieom beetles, typical of the family Smphi- 
diides. It If wide sprsad sad about so species are known, 
of which 4 inhabit the unitM States. Also Sea;fi»idiui. 
(MMtr 170L 

(skaf'i-du-ri'ne), n. pt [NL., < 
Mmphidurue 4- <4f»s?.] A subfamily of Ictendse, 
named from the genus Scaphidurm; the boat- 
tailed grackles : synonymous with QuieeaUntp. 
Swatnson, 1831. 

lgea.|2lidliroil8 (skaf-i-dfi'ms), a. K NL. era- 
phuiurue, < Gr. OKo^lg (oKo^d-), a skiff, + ohpd^ a 
tall.] Boat-tailed; pertaining to the JScapht- 
durinm, or having their characters. Bee cut 
under ooat-tatled, 

Seapllidtinis (skaf-i-du'ms), n. [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1827)*: see Hcaph%duT 0 uft,^ A genus of 
grackles, giving name to the SeaphidwHna; the 
boattails: inrnonymous with Quieoalm. Also 
Seaphidura (Swainsoa, 1837), and Caeetdlv (Les- 
son, 1831). 

geaiihiopod (skaf'i-p-pod), a, and n, [< Gr. end- 
or OKO/^lov, a shovel, spade (see scaphium), 
4- iroffc (ffod-) ss E./<w/.] I, a. Bpade-footed, 
as a toad. 

H. n, A spade-footed toad. 

Bcapldopodinm (skaf^i-d-pd-drnS), n. pL 
FNL., < Seaphifjpm (-pod-) 4- -ime,'} A subfam- 
ily of PelmaUhe, typifiM by the genus 8ca- 
phuypuH, having the sacrum distinct from the 
coccygeal style, and containing the American 
spade-footed toads. 

maphiopM (ska-0'^-pu8), n, [NL. (Holbrook) : 
see sc(tphiopf}d,j A genus of toads of the fam- 
ily PeiohaUdm and subfamily Scaphiopodinse, 
having a spade-like appendage of the fore feet, 
used for digging: the spadefoots. S, hdbrookf ii 
common In oa«tem >ofth America, remarkable for the 
ndae it makea In the sprlnif. S. intehmmtantu if a a imUar 
load of weatem North America. 

ScaphirhynchinaB (skari-ring-ki'nfi), n. nh 
[NL., < Scaphirhynrhus 4- -insisT] A subfamily 
of Aetpenser%tlsB, typified by the genus Seapht- 
rkynt^us; the shovel-nosed sturgeons. Thay 



Sea/MtU* tfusiir 


BStfi 

hare no wtimAm, and Iha mwijg bpagiihl^aa am Imbri- 
cated on uto tall. Alao called 8aeu»MhSiMk^^^ 
8<Hll2lirli3riii8litt (skaf-i-ring'kiti), «. Of or 
jperto&ing to the Soe^hirhyfiSklm* 

(skaf-i-rlng'kus), n. 

prop. Scaphorhynehus (Scamhorynckw, Maximil- 
ian, 1881), < Gr. erxd^y, a bowl (wtd^v, a bowl, 
shovel), 4“ snout.] !• lu ornlfk., a ge- 

nus of tyrant-fiyoatchers: same ag Megarhyi^ 
ehuH (Thunberg) of prior date. — 2. In Mktk., 
a genus of Adpeneeridte, having a spatulate 
snout ; the shovelheads, or shovel-uosed stur- 
geons. 8. pUityrhtfn^Inu la a oonunou apedea of the 
Mlaaiaalppl and Mlaaottri baat&a attaining a length of 6 
feet Tma genua waa ao named by Heokel In 1686, but, 
the name SoapMrhynehtu being preoocnpled in ornithol- 
ogy, it la now oaUed SeMMrhYndumf (QfU) or SeaphCr- 
rhunehopt (Jordan and aUber^ ISM). Bee ent under 
tthoml noMd 

Bcaphigm* (skafHzm), w. [< Gr. mtd^, 
any thing hollowed out (see seapha), 4- A 

barbarous punishment Infiioted among the Per- 
sians, by confining the victim in a hollow tree. 
Five holes were made— one for the head, and the others 
for the arms and legs. These tNUta were anointed with 
honey to attract waapa, and in tiua plight the criminal waa 
left tiU he died. Brmer. 

scaphite (skaf '!t), n. [< NL. Scajihites,) A fos- 
sil cephalopod of the genus Scavhties, 
8capmt6S(8k|-fi'te«),n. [NL. (cf . Gr. 
one who giiides a boat or skiff, orig. adj., per- 
taining to a boat), < Gr. aicd^, a boat, 4- -i Ms. j A 
genus of ammonites, or fos- 
sil ammonoid cephalopods, 
of scaphoid shape, typical of 
the family Scajphiiiim; the 
scaphites. They have the early 
walla ragularly luvolnteL hat the 
last whorl detached, and straight 
for some dittanoe, when it becomea 
again reoni4ed toward the body. 
iUao SeaiMUi. FUmi/na, 1828. 
8€aphifito(8ki^-dd),i>.pl. [NL.,<^capkiMs 
4- -id«.] A family of tetrabranehiate cephalo- 
pods, typified by the genus Seaphttes, The name 
has been proposed for extinct shells resembling the ammo- 
nites, but with the last whorl detached, and straight for 
some distance, and then again recurved toward the body ; 
the sutures are many-lobed, and the lobes are dendritic or 
branched. The spMlea are characteristic of the Creta- 
ceons epoch, in Europe and North America, and aboot 40 
are known. By recent ooncbologiata they are moetly re- 
ferred to the ^ephanoeertOidse. 

BcapUlim (sk&^fi-um), H , ; pi. seaphta (-ft). [NL., 
< L. scaphium,< Or, oitd^iop, a bowl, basin, a con- 
cave muTor, etc., a shovel (cf. oxopeiov, a shovel, 
spade, mattock), dim. of a bowl, 

boat, skiff: see soapka,'} 1. In hot, the carina 
or keel of papilionaceous flowers. — 2. In en- 
tom,, the unpaired appendage lying between 
the uncus and the in^mittent organ of lepi- 
dopterous insects; the upper organ, or tegu- 
mon of White, consisting in the swallowtail 
butterflies of chitinous points on a membranous 
body.— 3. [cap.] A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects of the family 8caph%dt%dss, with two spe- 
cies, one of Europe, the other of the United 
States. Kirby, 1887. 

Bcaphocalcaneal (skaf^d-kal-ka'nf-al), a. [< 
scapho(id) 4* calcaneal.) Pertaining to the 
scaphoid and the caloaneum. 

Bcapnocephalic (skaP^e-fallk or -scfVlik), 
a. (< Gr. cndpi, aed^, boat, 4- head.] 

Boat-shaped : appliea to a skull deformed from 
the premature union of the sagittal suture, 
whereby the transverse growth Is prevented, 
with an increase in the vertical and longitudi- 
nal directions. 

PrefesAor r. Baer, ... In hi* elaborate and valuable 
memoir on the macrocephalic akuU of the Crimea, pro- 
poses the term 9(xiphoeepnalie to indicate the same boat- 
like head'fonn. 

J), WUstm^ Prehiat. Annals Scotland, I. 286. 

Bcapboceplialisin (skaf-Q-serB’^^^^)> [< 

S€aphocepha1{tc) 4- -ism.j Same as scapho- 
cephaly. 

Seaphooephafiimif or a boat-shaped depreasion of the 
summit, occurs from defective panetal bone formation. 

Amer. Ifatuinitia, X^I. 614. 

•capliocoplialolui (skaf-d-sef^-lns), a, [< 
seaphocephal{ic) 4- -ous.j Same as eoapho- 
cephaUc. 

Bcaphooephaly (skaf '^sef-^li), n. [< empho- 
cephal(ic) 4* -yd.] The condition of having a 
scaphocephalic skuH. 

Boaphocerite (skft-fos'^rit), «. [< Or. a*d^, 
a Dowl, boat, 4- Kipag (Hepar-), a boni : see oe- 
HM*.] In Crustacea, one of the uarts of the 
antennsB, borne upon the basicente. It is a 
scaie-like appendage, consiffered moi^olosri- 
cally to represent an exopodite. Milne-, 
wards; ffmley; Bate, 


Vila awA rfrtiilAttAiit liiww ImAK 
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aoailiMiVlIiie (iikgl^HflKrit'£k)« a, £< sem^se- 
cerite 4* -M.] Pertidiilag to tba soa^oeeittft, 
or having its oharaeters. 
soapliociibold (8kaf-5-kfi'boid), a, r< esiipk- 
o(iS) •¥ <AiMd\ Ctf or pertaining to the gci^h- 
oid and cuboid nones : as^ the scapkocaMU ar- 
ticulation. Also called msAcuikwuMd, 
acapliooiiiiaifonn (skaf-6-kfi'nf-i-ffirm}. a, [< 
ecapho(id) + eunefform.j Of or pertaining to 
the scaphoid and cuneiform bones. Also ealiad 
mvi(mwome{form, 

geaphogiiatlateCsk^fog'BftrtbU^ [<0r,«r*4- 
a bowl, boat, 4* ysaOoc, jaw, 4- -f is^.] In 
Crustaoea, an appendage of the second maxil- 
la, apparently representing a combined epipo- 
dite and exopodite. in the orswilsh It tciuui s 
brosdly ovil piste or sosphold oigsn, which oonUniisIly 
bales the water out of the reaplistozy chamber, sild ao 
lets fresh water In. See out at!MC!iMtkaftNM(C, 4«0> 
Boaphognatllitic (sk|-fog-nft-thit^ik), a, [< 
scaj^gnathiU 4* -id.] Pertaining to a scaphog- 
nathite, or having its characters. 

Bcapboid (skaf'oid), a. and n. [< (3hr. axtiMe4%, 
like a bowl or boat, < mtdfy, oitid^, a bowl, boat, 
4- eldbc, form.] I. a, Boat-shap^ ; resembling 
a boat ; cpibif orm : in anatomy applied to sev- 
eral parts.— Scaphoid bone. .Bee li.— SoaphMd 
fossa. See/MMi. 

n. a. In anal i (a) The bone on tbe radial 
side of the proximal row of the carpus, articu- 
lating with the lunar, magnum, trapezoid, tra- 
pezium, and radius. Also ealled navieular, ra- 
diate, See outs under Artiodaetyla, Periseoaae- 
tyla, hand, and aolidungulate, (b) One of tbe 
tarsal bones, placed at the inner side, between 
the astragalns and the three cuneiforms, and 
sometimes articulating also with the cuboid. 
Also called navicular. Bee cut under /oof. 
Bcaphoidea, n. Plural of seaphoideum. 
BCanholdes (skft-foi^dz), n. [NL. : see scemh- 
oia.) The scaphoid bone of the carpus. Bee 
scaphoid, n, (a). 

Scajwoidenill (Sk^foi'df-umjh n . ; pi. seaphoidea 
(-ft). [NL.; seesei^kom.] The scaphoid bone, 
whether of tbe wrist or the ankle : more fully 
called 08 seaphoideum. Also naviculare, 
scapholniuur (skaf-6-lfi'nar), a, and n , [< scaph- 
o(id) 4- lunar.) 1. a. 1. 

PeHaining to the scaphoid 
and the semilunar bone of 
the wrist: as, the scapkofu- 
nar articulation. — 2. Bep- 
resenting or constituted by 
both the scaphoid and the 
semilunar bone of tbe 
wrist: as, the scapholunar 
bone. 

n. n. The scapliolunar 
bone ; the scaphohuiare. 
scaidioliiiiare (skaf^H^- 
na^rd), n. ; pi. seapholuna- 
na (-ri-S). [^£*J 

scapholunar,) The soapho- 
lunarhone, representing or 
consisting of the scaphoid 
and semilunar in one, slim 
ated on the radial side of 
the proximal row of car- 
pal bones, it is found to the 
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raltnar Aspect of Left 
Poce root of e Slock Beor 
{Vrsut amrruaHwt) 
set, wapholunor , r, cit 
neiform. /, Erfslform} fr, 
tcapexium. t, tcopesoid) 
m. magnum , e, undform. 
The phaUnges show e full 
series of sesamdSd bofles 
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characteristic of the 
oamivoim It has two ossldo 
centers, supposed to represent 
the radlale and tbe Intermedium 
of the typical oarpus, and sometimes a third, repreeeailitg 
the oentrale. More fully called cf sonphoiHnart, 

scapbopod (Bkaf'(^-pod), a, and n. [< NL. 


or pertaining to the Scaphopoda, 
n. It. A member of tbe Scaphopoda; a tootfa- 
shell. 

ScapbopodA n. pi, [NL., neut. 

5 1. of ^Seaphopus ; see scaphopod.) A class of 
foUusca (formerly an order of gastropods), hav- 
ing the foot fitted for biim^sg; the tooth- 
shells, also ealled Cirribranchiata, JPr&sopoee- 
phala, end Solenoconchss, They h*r# an Moniste 
cylindrical body exhthtitof hflatersi nrsuaetly In the dis- 
position of its parts, iaeloiad to a tabular iheil npm at 
both ends; many long cirri or teniaolea; mdhyneiind 
nervoua system, with cerebral pleural, pedal, and f iseeiel 
pairs of nerves : paired mmlmdla aiHt otenidla t no heart; 
and dfsttoot sexea. Ihere are two well-mayked tomltteik 
flsntoNato and Bee eut imdsr f ^ 

thill, 

aottivtli/m mtsiti (< 

seapkopod 4* -ua. 


0. MlS , C< 



|(iil(|4ot'f4ua),iL l<se$!p9ufpoa 
Hum tm iOmmopoa, 

, „ anytfiiiig hoUowed out, 

yx<Ki sm>ut«J Same as Set^HrhyiMhMBt 1. 
(fWpW6m a 

gteiii« a «ti^ (gee «wfpe*), -f forma^ form.] 
Soape*Hke; kating the form or character of a 
eoapct in any gense of that word. 

[<L.go«»i«,a 

etem, a stalk (see 4* gererc, carry.] In 

sei^hearixm. 

fffiUnTt^^ (^|>4->nfid09 »* ^capinade, 

< seaiMln, a imav^ rogue (from a character in 
itoUer^s **l«eB FourMries de Soapin’’), < It. 
See^ldnOf a character in Italian comedy, < acapt^ 
nOf ieappino, a sock: see ehopine,} An act or 
a process of trickery or roguery. 

1( CMImmui tiumsht thuflL It iB not aitoniBhlag that 
Adanw doetmed *^e n«mo«^tlon [botween England and 
the UnItedStatea ihoat toe mppreatlon of the alave>trade] 
ftetlf a eMwOMMlf — a atmggle between the plenlnotenti- 
artea to oaiwtt each other, and to olrocunvent both ooun- 
triea bgr a aUppery oompromiae between freedom and ila> 
very.*' H. eon John 0. Calhoun, p. 212. 

smp* 2 lit*^( 8 kap'net), n. A net used by anglers 
to catch minnows, shrimps, etc., for bait. See 

BCOOp-Mt 

iicapolita (skap'^-Ut), n. [< Or. (Doric) ok&ifoc, 
a rod (see soope^), ^idoc, a stone.] One of 
a group of minerals, silicates of aluminium and 
cmcium, with sometimes sodium, also often 
containing chlorin in small amount. They ooonr 
In tetragonal eryatala, and alao maaafra of a white to 
graylih, ycUowlah, or reddish color. They are named 
‘ fwrtmUane, tMergiUt dfgprw, mariaUte, eto. 


The apeelec show aometblng of the tame progressive 
change In oompoaition obaerved among the trioltnlc fdd- 
■para, the Increase In amount of soda (from mlonlte to 
mariallte) being accompanied by a omreaponding inoreaae 
in sUlca. 

dKtappIa (skap'l), e. t ; pret. and pp. scappledj 
ppr. Hcapphng, Same as scahhle. 
jeapplmg-liaiiiliier (skapMing-ham'Cr), n. 

Same as Boahbltng^hammer, 
dMiapnla (8kap'v>l&), It. ; pi. scapulas (-IS). [NL., 
< LL. acapulat the shoulder, in L. only in 

S I., acapttlar, the shoulder-blades, the shoul- 
ers, shoulder-pieces; prob. akin to L. arapua, 
a shaft, stem, 

«talk: see 

aeape^A 1. In ^ 

asat., the shoul- 
der-blade, or 
blade-bone, or 
omoplate. itia 
the proximal cle* 
ment of the pecto 
ral or soimnlar arch 
erteSr 



Rifht Slioulder.frirdle or Scapular Arch of 
Howl, ihowtaaeA tlichypo<,Udiuni ./.furcii 
lum , Co, coracoid S < , acapnia . </, glenoid. 


of verteoratea, es« 
pecbdly of high- 
er vertebrates, in 
which It is primi- 
tively the proximal 
part of a cartilagl- 
nouarod, the dlstalpartof which ia segmented off to form 
the coracoid. It aaaumes the most various shapes in differ- 
ent animals, bnt is usually flattened and expansive in mam- 
mals, in biros alender and aaber-llke. The scapula, what- 
ever Its shapes normally maintaina oonneotton with the 
coracoid, which ia then a aeparate hone, but in all mam- 
mals above the monotremea the ooraodd ia completely 
eonaolidated with the acimnla, appearing aa a mere pro- 
cess of the latter. The human, like other mammaiUan 
•oapulai, with the exception noted, la therefore a com- 
pound bone, oonalattim of aeapnla and coracoid nnited. 
The acapnia, or aoapufa and coracoid together, normally 
furnish an artiouladon tor the clavicle i^en the latter it 
fully developed. In mammala above monotremea this 
artioffiatlon Is with the spine or acromion. The glenoid 
cavity for the aitloulatlon of the huiaerua is always at the 
Junction of the aoapula proper with the coracoid, and 
when the latter is Mparate both bones enter into It# foi^ 
matlon. Morphologically a well-developed scapula, aa in 
a ttMUUmal, haa two enda three bordera, and three lur- 
fSoejL eorreaponding to the priamatic rod of primitive 
cartilage ; tbeae pait% however, do not eorreepond with 
the homeia, angiea, and aurfacea deaeribed in human 
aAstenny (for which ate sSoiiklcrMcKra), the vertebral bor- 
tor Inatsnce, being really one end of the bone, and 
the edge of the spine being one of the morphologtaal 

— The three aurfSoea oorreapond to the aupraapl- 

^ .. 


nous, Infrs^neaa, and ant 

as the nroacaiNilsr, pottaoapniar, and aubacapular aur- 
faoes. In all mammala and hlrdi^ and moat reptilea 
pr<v4^ th# soivdls Moaaly conforms to the charactere 
nsM nvfn. |h batrachiana Sahea however, whoae 
acan^ arcOi la eomjdtoated with addftional bones, the 
tmiSaatlolia are vartoua. and soma of the coracoid Me- 
mmli have been wrongly regarded and named as aoapn 
lar. gee enta under emosiemiwii, leajMifceorocoaf, and 
fhonlder^Ms. dec alao potUetipitlar, pmoapidttr, sub- 


«( tl,« pliite. iu tl.e cap 
wbisb Mvg rise to the hrm8.*-»8. In sfifoin. : (a) 
One or the Phrepsldes or pUees sehpulares on 
the of the mesothofgx. Tkgmaim. (6) A 

ustliigttished by 
At 


»8rr 

theposteiiiwidngQf thesehottU. AlsolOttiw- 
larium. See pargpikK (o) A shoolder-tippetp 
or sbouMer-cover. See patagkm (e)« (d) A 
troehanter of the fore le^. Donslls 

SoegnUl, the doraal scapular artery (whl^ aea^ under 
eroimtor).-;-lesiml> aeo s seo irtA Ju the oa hu- 

meroaoapolare, a small sesamoid bone developed about 
the ahouJder-jolnt of many Mrds. 
soaimlaoroxilial (skap^^-la-kro^mi-al), a, [< 
Nii. scapula 4* acromion : see aorofwfal.] Per- 
taining to the acromion of the scapula; acro- 
mial. 

Bcapnlalgia (skap-u-lar n. [NL.. < seapu- 
Uij q. V., 4- 0r. dAyof, psui. J Pain in the region 
of toe scapula. 

SCApillar (skap'u-lhr), a. and n. [I. a, < ML. 
scapulartSt pertaining to the shoulders, < L. 
seapuUBi the shoulders: see scapula, II. n. 
Early mod. £. scapellar, slcajitpler^ < ME. *8oajte^ 
/ere (usually in longer form: seeecapu/afp),^ F. 
scapulairc ss Pr. cscapolari = Cat. eseapuUm s 
8p. Pg. csoapuUmo s It. seapolarCf < ML. seapu~ 
larium^ seapularCf a scapular, < scapulans, per- 
taini^ to the shoulders: see I. Of. eea/>umiy.] 

1. a. Of or pertaining to the shoulders or the 
shoulder-blades; pertaining to the scapula (in 
any sense), or to scapulars. Also scapiUary , — 
Orsat soapnlar notch, aee mKcA.— Boapular arch, 
the pectonu arch, or should er-girdle, forming In verte- 
brates which have tore limbs or pectoral fins the suspenso- 
rlum or bony apparatus for suspendlug such limb or fin 
from the trunk or head, the limb or fin m>m the shonlder- 
Joint or its repreaentative being the diverging appendsge 
of the scapular arch. In all higher vertebrates (mam- 
mals, birds, and reptiles) the scapular arch consists primi 
ttvely of a cartilaginous rod, more or less purfectly seg- 
mented into a proximal moiety (scapula) and a distal 
moiety (coracoid), to which an accessory bone (clavicle) is 
fireqnenuy added, togetho' with various other supplemen- 
ts osseous or cartilaginous pieces, either in the median 
line in front or in the line of the clavicle In a batra- 
ohian, as the frog, there Is a distinct superior ossification 
forming a supraacapula, with a precoracoid and an epl- 
ooracoid, besides the coracoid proper I ii fishes the scapu- 
lar arch la atlll further modified, especially by Uie presence 
of additional coracoid elements which have been variously 
homologised. Also called teapular mrdle, and /jeetoral 
arch or ffirdU See aeapuUit eoraeota, prm.aptda, gupra- 
eeaputa, eetoeoracouf, epteoreuxoid, kvpenoraeoid, preeara- 
eoia, and cuts under eptpleura, mnotternum, inUrdaxusUt 
itemwH. teautiioooTaeoiu. and teapula — Scavular ar- 
tery. (a) DereeU, a large branch of the subscapular, which 
winds over the axillary border ut the scapula to ramify 
in the infraspinous fossa. Alsu called dormUie KapuUe. 
(6) Poetenor, the continuation of the transversalis colli 
along the vertebral Ixmier of the scapula as far as the 
inferior angle. --goaptllar crow. See eiw^ and seajEW- 
toted ---tkmpalSX fsathers, in ornUh, those feathers 
which grow upon the pteryla humeralis or humeral tract , 
a packet of feathers lying upon the wing at or near Its in- 
sertion into the body See 11 , s.— goapmarhyoldmus- 
ols. Same as omohuoid - Scapular UUS, a vertical line 
drawn on the back through Uie inferior angle of the scap- 
ula.-~Soapulsr potnll, a tender point developed in neu- 
ralgia at the brachial plexus, uid situated at the inferior 
an^e of the scapula.— Scapular rsflSZ. a contraction of 
some of the seapular muse les from stimulation of the sUn 
in the interaoapular region —Scapular rsglOII, the re- 
gion of Uie back overeat scapula.— Scapular TSillS, the 
vensB oomites of the scapular arteries. 

II. M- 1. A short cloak with a hood, appa^ 
rently confined to monastic orders, and among 
them the garment for use while at work, etc., 
as distinguished from a fuller and longer robe; 
hence, specifically, (a) a long narrow strip of 
cloth, covering the shoulders and hannng down 
before and behind to the knees, worn by oertain 
religious orders; (5) two small pieces of cloth 
connected by strii^, and worn over the shoul- 
ders by lay persons in the Roman Catholic 
Church, as a token of devotion, in honor of 
the Virion Mary, etc. The original scapular waa flrat 
introduced by St Beneillct, in lieu of a heavy cowl for 
the ahouldera. Alao eoapulary. 

The doctoure of dininitie, when he commenaeth. hath 
hia sootutur cast ouer his headde^ In token that he nathe 
forsaken the worlde for Christes sake. 

ML JSSilsn(First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 58X 
And slow up the dim aisle afar, 

With table cowl and setqMilar, 

And anow-wbitestolei, in order due, 

The holy Fathera , two and two, 

In long prooesaion came. 

Bboff,L.ofL.M.,vl.80i 

2. In swrg,^ a banda^ for the shoulder-blade. 
Also 8oapvlary,^S. In omtth,^ the bundle of 
feathers which springs from the pteryla hnme- 
raUs or humeral tract, at or near the shoulder, 
and lies along the aide of the back; the shoul- 
der-feathers : generally used in the pluraL Also 
seapulary. Bee cut under covert, 

Tha aoapular or ahouldar foathera, toapukm or aoapn- 
larioa : thsae are thiqr that grow on the pterylai hume- 
ralea Couas. Key to N. A. Birds, p 94. 

Tongns iqspnlarj a scapular on which twelve tongues 
of red eloth wore sewed, put on a Ciateroian monk who 
had offended with his tongue. 

(skap-^-l&'rfi), a. [NL., neut. of 
iris, pfimlaing to the diionlder : see 


•oapiilointdial 

feapukir.] 

or notttum whence sprlngthe seapular feathers, 
aloxu^de but not over the shoulder-blade. The 
insertion of the feathers of the seapulare is upon -the 
pteryla humeralis, and not upon the pteiyla doraalia. Bee 
inteviogpulum. Alao teapularkm, 
scapularia, n. Plural of scapulanum. 
SCapnlMiB (skap-u-la'ns), w. ; pi. seapulares 
(-rez). [NL. : see scxtpular,'] Bame as supra- 
scapular nerve (which see, under suprascapular), 
ioapillKrivixn (skap-u-la"ri-um), n, ; pi. scapula- 
ria (-ft). [NL., \ ML. scapuUtrium^ scapular: 
see seapular A 1 . In ornith . : (o) Same as scax>- 
ulare, (b) The scapulars or scapularies, col- 
lectively considered. — 2. In eutom,, the pleura, 
or side of the mesoiborax. Same as scapula, 
(b), Kirby. 

■capillary (skap'u-l^ri), a. and u. [Early mod. 
El. also scope/artc; UE, scapularyCf 8cai>clcrcy, 
soMlerte, scapelori^ scaplory^ chapolone^ etc., < 
OF. scapulaire, < ML. scajmlariumf scapular: 
see scapular. L o. Having the form of a 
scapular. 

The King waa in a seopOarie mantle, an hat of cloth of 
ailner, ano^llke a white hermit 

Holinthed, Chron., HI. 880. 

n. n. ; pi. scapularies (-riz). 1. Same as soap- 
ular^ 1. 

Ha muhe werie teapelcrit hwen mantel ham henegetb. 

Anorm Itude, p. 424, note e. 

Thel sehapen her ehapUarUe dt atreccheth hem hrode. 

pure Credo 0LZ.T.H,), I 660, 

J seapdorey with an hodde. PadUm Ldten, 111. 4ia 

The monaatic garment named sMmitory, the exact char- 
acter of which has not been deeidedi/detennined, appears 
to have been a short snper^tunic, but having a hood or 
cowl. JBneyo- BrO,, VI. 4<». 

2. Same as scapular, 2.— -8. Same as scap- 
ular, 3. 

Bcapnlated (skap'fi-lft-ted), a, K NL. seapu- 
latus (< L. scapuUe, the shoulder-blades) 4- 
•edS.1 In om%ih., having the scapular feathers 
notable in size, shape, or color: as, the set^u- 
lated crow or raven, Corvus scapulatus, 
Bcapnlfft, Bcapulette (skap'u-let), n. [< acapu^ 
la + dim. -e/, -cf/c.] An appenda^ at rhe base 
of each of the manubrial lobes of some acalephs. 
They are secondary folds of the oral cylinder. 

Under are sixteen 
leaf- 
128. 

Bcapolimaiicy (skap'u-li-man-si), it. [< L. seap- 
ulse, the shoulder-olades, + Gr. ftarma, divina- 
tion.] Divination by means of a shoulder-blade : 
same as omoplatoscopy. 

The princlpel art of this kind [the art at divining by 
bones] la divination by a shoulder-blade, teohnioally oallea 
eeopwmancy or omoplatoscopy. 

E, B, Tylor, Prim. Cnltnre, 1. 124. 

BCapuUmantlc (skap'u-li-man ' tik), a, [< seap- 
uhmaney (-mant-) 4- -tc.] Pertaining to seapu- 
limancy; omoplatoscopio : as, a seapulmantie 
rite or ceremony; a scapuhmantte prophecy or 
omen. 

■capnloclavicnlar (skap'u-ia-kla-vik'u-lftr), a, 
[< NL. scaputoclatncularts, < scapula 4- dqvicula 
4* -arS.] Pertaining to the scapula and the 
clavicle : as, the scapuloclavicular articulation. 
— Beapulodavleiilar arch, the peotmral arch. 
■capmoclawiciilariB (skap^u-lo-kla-vik-fi-lfi'- 
rish pl* scapulodaviculares (-rez). [NL.: 

see scapmoclavumlar.'] An anomalous muscle 
which m man may extend from the sternal part 
of the clavicle 
to the superior 
border of the 
scapula. 

■cavdlocora- 
oofd (skap'fi- 
16-korVJ«oid). 
a. and ‘ n. [< 

NL. scapula 
+ eoraeotdes: 
see eoracoid.l 
Same as cora- 
eoBcapular , — 

Boaimioooraeoid anffls. Same as ewraoosmpukar angis 
(which see, undereoracoiNxwtdarX llie angle is that fCnued 
at gi by the bones Se and Co In the out under eeapida, 
Bcapmody^ (skap'^-lo-din^i-ll), n. [NL., < 
scapula + Gr. odivtf, pain.] Pam in the region 
of the scapula. 

■capulohllineral (skap^fi-lo-hu'me-r^), a, [< 
NL. scapula 4* humerus 4- -«/.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the scapula and the humerus: as, the 
scapulohumeral articulation (that is, the shoul- 
der-joint). 

•capvdoradial (skap^^-ld-rfi’di-id), a, [< NL. 
scapula + mdftis + -a/.] In anat,, pertaining 



Fora Limbof ttie nice 
on* Ash, dtoiniig scapu- 
otSep, scapula or ny- 


Fectoral Arch and 1 

(£fOje /Mt ims), an oaseo , 

lucoracoid, Lompoaed of Sc/, — ^ , 

percoracola, aiM tr, coracoid or hypocora- 
COM . r, posterior end of the outer margin of 
the acapulocoracoid . 4, 4 t. e. ^ 4 . & Ave 
An-rayi. or radtalia , a, actlnosts or basalia. 



scapuloradial 

to the scapula and the radius : as, a 

dial musofe (represented in man hy the long 

head of the biceps). 

scapulo-ttlnar (skap'u-ld-urn^), a. [< KL. 

srapala + ulna + -orS.j Of or pertaining to 


the soapula and the ulna : as, a sMpukh-umar ^^r A'f aha.v 'i 
muscle (represented in man by the long head searui\ 


a sweet and far from elllf and mar 
&e homa of nUand falntlyblowliiff. 

STwiailioti, Mioeaii, III. (songX 

The word enters Into many niaoe>aaiiies In Great BHtaln, 
as dborborouith, jSlMwdiff, etc. 

le as searst. 


of the tnoeps). 


„ n. [< L. searuSf < Or. osdpoc, a sea* 

fish, Searus cretmm, supposed by the ancients 
to chew the cud.] A soaroid dsh. 8ee Searua, 




shoulder-blade or scapula and to the spine or 
vertebral column : as, the rhomboidei are scap- 
ukffvertebrfU muscles. 

SCapllS(ska'pu8),M.; phsoapf Nni). [NL.,<L.sca- 
PMS. a shaft, stem: seesce^sj ‘ * 
shaft of a oolumn.->2. In 

— 3, In enfom., the scape 

omifh., the scape of a leather; the whole stem 
or shaft, divided into the barrel or calamus and 
the rachis. — 5. [o^.] A genus of coelenterates. 
acart (sk&r), n. rEarly mod. E. also akar; < 
ME. scar, scarre, sl‘arrc,< OP. csoare, P. eacarre, 
eacharra sat 8p. Pg. It, escara, a scar, scab, crust, 
< L. eaehara^ a scar, esp. from a bum, < Gr. io- 
X^pa, a scab, scar oausM by burning, a hearth, 
means of prancing fire, etc.: see eschar/] 1. 
A mark in the skin or fiesh made by a wound, 
bum, or ulcer, and remaining after the wound, 
bum, or ulcer is healed ; a cicatrix. 

He Jsfti at sewrt tliai never felt a wonnd. 

Shak., JL and J., IL 2. 1. 

Let Paris bleed ; *tis bat a tear to scorn. 

S/iak , T. and C., L 1. 114. 

Ibat time, whose soft pslm heals the wound of war, 
lisy oure the sore, but never close the sear. 

Draiftsn, Barons* Wara I IS. 
Toa have got a Sear upon your Cheidc that Is shove a 
Span long, iv SaiUy, tr. of OolloQuleaof Ifirasmua 1. 987 

2. Figuratively, any mark resulting from in- 
jury, material or moraL 
The very glorifled body at <%riat retained In It the aMrs 
and marks of former mortSUty. 

Hooker, Eedes. Polity, v. 54. 

Th* Earth, degenerate 

From her first beauty, bearing still vpon her 
' BtsmsU Soars at her fond Lords dishonour. 


i'. acdrabSa » Fr. aaaaravai m 
Sp. eaoarab€0o a Pg. escarabeOf aoaravao (also 
dim. eaoaravelho) a It. aearabaff, < L. searabofuaf 
a beetle; cf. Gr, sdpa/Sof, var. mpd^ioty mpdp- 
Mipafiic, a homed beetle, stag-beetle, also a 



supposed to be bred in and w feed on dung; hence the 
name was often mpUed improhrlonsly to peraona. See 
dung-booUe, tumbMmg, aniT cats under Coprio and Soara- 
bmuo. 

Some (grow rich] by hearbs, as cankers, and after the 
same sort our apothecaries ; others by sshei^ as tearabtt, 
and bow elae get our colliers the pence? 

Naako, Pierce Penilesse, p. 22. 

Such as thou, 

They sre the moths and ooaraht of a state. 

B. Jonoon, Poetaster, tv. 5. 
These sponges, that suck up a kingdom's tat, 
Battening like seorslf in the dung of peace. 

Mamingrr, Duke of ICilao, liL L 

2. In citfom., a coleopterous insect of the fam- 
ily ScarabaBMaSy and especially of the genus 
Scardbspua; a scarabesid or 
soarabeBoid.— 8. A ^m, 
usually emerald, green feld- 
spar, or obsidian, cut in tho 
form of a beetle and en- 
graved on the under face, 
common among the ancient 
Egyptians as an amulet. 

Also acarab/aua* 

Theodoros in the hronse statue 
which he made of himself was rep- 
resented holding In one hand a 
oearab engraved with the design at 
a (|uadri A 

A, & Murray, Greek Soulpture. 

ri. 77. 


GP cowntfis^clt acaafabi sttAh as wm 
diMd in great numbera ^ the eacmt 

OtheniSMgalMlMttlmtnga^ 

Insect, and are called ooaroSbmoidA 

jroeMivTBgypt. Aichwol. (tr. p, 241, 

Boarabisiw (skar-a^^us), ft. [Also Acktrahcas; 
NL. (IdnnsBus, 1767), < L. acarabaeuay a beetle; 
see aearahA 1. An Old World genus of 1»- 
mellicozu beetles, 
typical of the 8ca^ 
rabmldmy formerly 
equivalent to Xa- 
melHeom%ay now re- 
stricted to about 70 
species distributed 
through Afriea and 
the warmer parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

They sre ooprophsgous 
In habit, the adults 
rolling up bsUs of ex- 
crement In which the 
females lay their eggs. 

The sacred scarab of 
the Egyptians is & 
oaoor, found through- 
out the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediter- 
ranean. It is nrobmblc Euyptbin ScarahBBuR(j#4reM^Si«f/OMr},i 
also that_ another spe- Mtunii «i«e. 



cieiL g. 

held In reUgiouB veneration by the Egyptiani^ 
scarab Is sometimes figured by them with slrlste i 
ebaraoter whioh pertains to this slmie. 



Scarab 

Time of rhotmetlll 
(Sice of origiaal ) 


S^mMrr, tr. of Ba BartM's Weeks, 1 3 

This smooth eerth . . . had the beauty of youth and -fid m 

blooming nature, . . . and not a wrinkle, sear, or fraoture flCaXfib«la (8k»-%-be ia)y a, and w, 

. . - taming to the related to or resem- 

bling a soarabfcid; scarabeeoid. Also acara- 
btptdaua. 


ehophorous 

dx. It Indicates the deciduous pie 
fails off soon after the insect attains Its 


n. n, A beetle of the family Scarabxtdx; a 
scarabflBoid or scarab. 

ScarablBlte (skar-^-be'i-de), n. pi, [NL. 
(Xioach, 1817), < Scarabsnts + -tdis.j A very 
large family of beetles of the lamellicom se- 
ries, having the lamellm of the antennal club 
capable of close apposition and not flattened, 
and having fossorial legs. The family contains 
about 7,000 described speoie^ of which between 600 and 
800 inhabit America north of Mexico. They are naually 
*of large sise, and among them are the lamest beetles 
known. Many of them are leaf-feeders, others live on 
fruit, flowers, honey, sap deosytng animal matter, siid 
excrement The larvn are robust white grubs, living or 
dinsrily nnderaronnd, or in decaying stumps and logA 
or in dung. The males are ususUy much huger than the 
females, and sre often distinguished by boms upon the 
head or prothonuL or by better developed antennw, or by 
modlfloations of toe l«gs. Many noted pests to agricul- 
tare belong to this group, such as the May-beetles or 
";<maler8 of America and Europe, the 


I. a. Per- 

InWlhTbo^' Airiia^Th^oft^^^^ 

3. A spot worn by long use, as by the limpet. 

The greatest distance from its seer at which 1 noticed a 
marked limpet to be was about tliree feet. 

ATatum, XXXL 200. 

4. In bot. a mark on a stem or branch seen 
after the fall of a leaf, or on a seed after the 
separation of its stalk. See hilutn. 

There were thlek-atemmed and less graceful speclea 
with brood rhoinbio ooan (Leptophleom), and others with 
the lea^amta in vertical lowa (SlglUariaX and others, again, 
with rounded leaf-soava, looking like the marks on Stig- 
miria Pataton, Qeol. Hist, of Plants, p 71. 

IL In conch,, an impression left by the insertion 
of a muscle ; a ciborinra ; an eye. in bivalve shells 
the principal soars are those left by the sddnotor musclea 
whioh In most speoies are two in number, an anterior and 
a posterior, but in others only one, which Is snbcentral , 
other aesrs are left by the muscles which move the foot 
See ent under eiborium, 

6. In entom,, a definite, often prominent, s^e belong to this g 

on the anterior face of the mandibles of rhyn- June-bugs and oock<m*4on S/i 4»KU17i AV«a Milti ShlAiXS|n7| assv 
ehophorous beetles of the family Otiorhimchi-' Ani$oid&. auaMHoa of the Bn^u wh^-flelda si^ the 

* ... rose-cnafer and fig-eater of the United States. Corre- 

oponding groups in former use are Searabmfda, Soarabm 
idoo, Searvdfmna, and Searabadtoo, See outs under tfsr- 

7. Ufou^y, a weak or imperfect place in a o. [< teara- 

■ ”T .«»■**»<*+ -"WO Not&g a cta^ of tU larva 

(“fter t *>0 neeond molt) of tboM inaeete whioh 
undeiKo hypermetamorphoahi, aa the blieter- 
■ear or icara , henoe, to wound or hirt. beetles ( MeMdtf). TU. .tait. mooerts th. embold, 

111 not shed her blood, und is followed by the ultimate stage of the second larva, 

Kor soar that whiter skin of hers than snow. after whioh comes the ooarotate pupa. C. V. Rfky, 

Skak., Othello, v. 2 . 4. gcarubtMdoiui (skar-^bfi'i-dus), a. Same as 
1 would not tear that body, acarabxid. 

That virtuous, valiant body, nor deface It, ^ ^ 

To make the kingdom mine. The cudinary halre of soarabs^oiw betttes, 

Fktehrr, Pilgrim, Iv. 2. Setmeo, m. 127. 

n. intrana. To become scarred; form a sear. 

=t 8w. akSr =; Dan. »M«r (ef. OD. tehaare), a 

eliff.arock; ef.Icel..Jtor,ariftinarock; <Ioel. Th. poy lbmty of mot. th^ a 

sksroa:Sw.«k(ira»Dan. slwre, out, shear: aee AtesdsnUhondM), Nw. Jl, M8fc 

slkwri. and cf. skorei.soow, and «kor(ji. Heneo icarnlMBOld, iCKabeoid (skar^bfi'Md), o. and 
also»Jfcrrr».] 1. A naked, detached rook.— 8. A »•. [< SeanOmut + -o«.] 1. «. 1, Rcsem- 
oliff; a precipitous bankj a bare and broken blmgaaearab; scaraliwid; MrtainlM, wlat^ 
place on tho side of a hill or mountain. or belongiim to too 8. Speeifl* 

l.Kti>.nsro(Twiot'.tid. caHv, scsjafoidold. C _ 

That ehatascsimt the MMir'.ndsid.T ILn-AearvedMatabbutromotelytosem- 

SMt t.o(L.M.,LU. bllng toe natural ittseet; or, more usoalljr, an 


ohm, as A. piuo, were formerly Included In this genus. 

2. [/. €,; pi. aeardbad (-!).] Same as aoarab, 3. 

BCarabee (skap'ff-b6), n. [Formerly also soaro- 
bie; < F. acarabcc, < L. acarabxua, a beetle; see 
aoarab,] Same as scarab. 

Snob as you render the throne of majesty, the oonrt, 
snspeoted and contemptible ; you are aearabeoo that bat- 
ten in her dung, and have no palats to taste her enrtoua 
viands. Fmehor {and another), Elder Brother, Iv. 1. 
Up to m> pitch no common judgment flies, 

1 soom all earthly dung-bred oearabieo, 

Drayton, Idea, xxxl. •(To the CHties.> 

Bcarabooid, a. and n. Se*^ aearahmid, 

Soarabeng, n. See Scarabapua. 

BCaraboid (skar'i^boid), a, and n, [< scarab -f 
-oad,] I. a, Besbmbling a scarab; of the na- 
ture of a scarab. 

But these lentiouhlr and oearahaUL gems are precisely 
those whidb the amateur pardonably neglects. 

The Aoadomy, Oat 8, im, No. 857, p. 22a 

H. n, 1. In citfofn., a Bcarabmoid beetle. — 2. 
An ornament, amulet, etc., resembling a scarab, 
but not complete as to all its parts, or other- 
wise differing from a true scarao; also, an imi- 
tation scarab, as one of Pheniciau or Greek 
origin, as distinguished from a true or Egyptian 
scarab. 

From the Crimean tombs we lesm that the favourite 
form of signet-ring in the fourth century was a scarab or 
eearaboid, mountM in a gold swivel-ring, and having a 
subject in intaglio on the under side 

C. T Nowton, Art and ArchteoL, p 386. 

The design on a cmtol ocataboid in the British Museum. 

A, 8 Murray, Greek Scnlptare, 1. )23, note. 

Searamoildl (Skar'f^mouch). n. [Formerly also 
Scaramoche, also Searamoueho {after It.); < F. 
scaramosche, a buffoon, < Scaramouohc (E. i^ra- 
mouchc, Searamoucha), < It. Scaramuccia, a fa- 
mous Italian zany of the 2d half of the i7th 
century, who acted in England and died in 
Paris; the proper name beit^ < aearamueeia 
(> OF. cacarmouohe), a skirmish : see sAargiis^.] 
A buffoon in Italian comedy and farce, a cow- 
ardly braggadocio who is beaten by Harlequin. 
The character is often ad<mted in masquerades, 
with a dress usually o( black, and grotesquely 
ornamented. 

Th’dtslisn merry-imdrews took their plaee. . . . 

Stout Soaramoueha with rush lance rode in. 

Drydm, EpU. to Univ. of Oxford, ld7d. 

His sstoniahmeotstiU increased upon him, to seea eon- 
Unued procession of hsrlequlna taaramouoheh punobinel- 
loa and a thousand other meny dresses. 

Addtaon, Foxhuoter at a Ifasguerade. 

searbotf, n, [ME., < OF. *8oarbot, aearbotte, 
aaearhot, eaeharbot aaearboie, F. aaearboi (ML. 
reflex aoarbo, aeraho, aeabo), beetle. < L. settm- 
bsBua, a beetle : see acarah,] A beetle* JPromjpf. 
Pare., p. 442. 

Ecarbrmta (skllr'brf-It), n. [< Scarborough, 
sometimes written Sbarbro^, a town of Ettglan6f 
4- 4foS.] A white clay^i^e mlnhral. void m 
luster, and essentially a l^Tdroue silicate el 
aluminiiixn. It occurs as veins in Vke be4s ef 
sandstone covering the oaleareous rock iiefor 
ScarborofUgh In Bnf land. 

ienttafff, It. Buoacarc^. 




moA* IB. lOtfo 

xIGSL ieatte^ 0mr$ m HX>. 

iI»ftHiig, ftkgim, B. $ekmr9^ 

aSf^ • niggMd, «ofutit7, 

ahoft. < OF* M0ar$t tuiually eBcwv, e$«haraj vmly 
eOwr, wAoiYi, s|»^, niggt^ W. 
iiionioii%ini«efly,poot; of thmM,BmAU, little, 
weei::, few, soeree, light (of weight), strict, F. 
^hara, light (as winds), F. dial, score, rare, 
eohorre. sparing, as: Fr, aacara, aacaa m OSp, re* 
<Mueo, 0^* eacaao « Pg. aacaaao m It, acarao^ 
niggard, sparing, scanty, etc., li^t (of 
weight): ML. aearaua^ diminished, reduced; 


twL trit me piittlid therfx-'Criiisd to mele 
amm beoeoee X aia nrolEen oosWsot. 

MMt neAtsl Deroiida bcU. 
va'tliLeenda ll»n,8emm. Seemmi. 
aeagoe (skftvs), ada, [m HP. achaera^ schoore, 
scarce, close (of. aemara aftelman^ shear or 
share close; of. It. eagliereaearaa, strike close, 
grase; prop, the adj.); < scarce, a.] Hardly; 
Barely; scarcely. 


Skea<^ and others, < ML. ecarpeiie, aamrpauaj for 
L. ceoerplne, pp. of exoafpera^ pick out. choose, 
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sense 'eontracted,’ ^shortened’ (Muratori, 
Mshn), whenee * small,’ ^scarce’; but ML. 


acapa^ axaarpaua, is uot found in any sense of 
scores, and this view ignores the early person- 
id use, ^sparing,’ ^parsimonious,’ which can 
hardly be connected with ML. aearpaua except 
by assuming that aaarpaua was used in an ao- 
tire sense, ’picking out,’ ’selecting, ’and so ’re- 
serring,’ ’sparing? The physical use in MD. 
aokaara shear os close, share close, 

It. eogUara aearaOf strike close, graze (see 
aoarea, ode.), aoa/raare^ out oF, pinch, scant (see 
acareaf c.), suggests some oonfusiou with MD. 
aekaarsy a pair of shears, also a plowshare, 
and the orfg. verb aohearan, shear (see akear^, 
ahaarat ahare^). The personal sens^ ’ sparii^,’ 
’ niggard,’ is appar, the earliest in E. and OF.]* 
If. Sparing; parsimonious; niggard; niggard- 
ly; stingy. 

Ya riiitl aae the riohamea ... in awloh a muiara that 
man holda nat vow to awm ne to apafynga na to foollarge. 

Ohouaar, Tala of Mallbaua 
That on waa botha oiuiala and kend^ 


Lef to give and lef to apande ; 
And that other laf to pinoha, 
Botha he waa mam and chinaha. 


Satfyn 8ag«$^ 1, 1244. 
Alao Ckid death oommaond him which ahall be king 
tluit ha hoord not vp much traaaora, that ha ba not aearoa. 
or a nigarda, for tne oflioe of a Uerohaant ia to kaepe, 
but of a Kliig to glue and to be llbarall. 

CMiaaora. Lettara (tr. by Hallowea. lfi77X p. 11* 

8. Scantily supplied; poorly provided; not 
haring much: sometimes with of» [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 


or archaic.] 

In dur(e]8 olde^ whan amall apparalll 
Snttaad vn-to hy aatata or mane. 

Waa grate howaholda ataflld with Titalll ,* 

But now howaholdaa ba fall arara and lane. 

Boeka qf Ptacadanm (E. E. T. 8.. extra aar.X i. 106 

Aa whan a vultura, on Imaoa bred, . . . 
Dialodging from a region aearca <i^pray, 

. . . fliaa toward the apringa 
Of Oangea or fiydaapeiL Indian atraama. 

Milton, P. L., UL 488. 

8t. Diminished; reduced from the original or 
the proper size or measure ; deficient; short. 

Non babouath to habbe tno maaurea ana little and ana 
iMrati, that ha uaath touora the oolke. And anothre gnoda 
and large, Uiat ha naath that non na y^xysth [saea]. 

Ap»n50a<//tMiipf$.E.T.S.Xp 88. 

4. Deficient in quantity or number; insufficient 
for*the need or demand; scant; scanty; not 
abundant. 

Bya modar ba dude In warda A aosw lyllada her fonda 
In the abbeya of Worwall A bynoma hyr londa. 

ko6arf qjrOiouiOMkr, p. 884. 
How ba it ya wynde waa ao aaaraa and oalme that wa 
couda not coma to the towpa of GorfonaWIl Monday ayanat 
nyght. gfr A. Qu^mrda, 1^1grymag^ p ii. 

The Fidra told Gapt. Swan that Proylaion waa now 
aoarea on the laland ; but ha would engage that the Oov- 
amour would do hia utmoat to fumiah na. 

ZkMwAr, Voyagaa, 1. 8pl. 

5. Few in number; seldom seen; infrequent; 
unconutton; rsre: as, aaarea coins; a aoarea 
book. 

The a a sw aa f at all la a Paaeanntna Higw on a madaUion 
wan p rmamd. AddAan, Emsrka on Italy. 

Kor wnadt «rs now, lor whanoa aroaa the weed 
Beam pisnto, fMr hwba and ourioua flowara proeaad. 

OrsMa, Worl^ I. W. 

^ ()^tm that are pMwtdsnt roat Ihair flah and fllaah vpon 
Imrffim as balora la axpiea^ and kaapa It till aoarea 
ttmai. ^e^aMi .ea^Woita, 1. 188. 


barely; scarcely. 

Their aoooaaaora hare dona vary Utda, or Moraa made 
any attampta. Baem, Pbyateal Fablae, H 

To Noah's Ark eearee came a ttilriEsr Orond 
For Ufa than to ba alain tliara hither flow'A 

J, Beaum^ Psyche, ill. 170. 

I had aaoTM taken ordart ayaar, before I Hagan to think 
aarioualy of matrimony. GeUimwBh, Vicar, I. 

While I profeaa my ignoranoa, I eemree know what to 
isy I am ignorant of. Umb, Chapter on Ears. 

scaroof (skfirs), u. t, [< ME. acaraan (b It. 
aoaraara ) ; < scarce^ o.] To make less ; dimin- 
ish; make scant. Prompt. Parv.^ p. 442. 

Hoofnare [It 1 to aeoree, to spare, to pinch, to out off, to 
scant jnofio. 

SCaroalF (skftrs'li), adv. [< ME. acwTslUf acaraaly^ 
aoaraakohe, aearaliche^ akaraekhche; < aearoe + 
-ly2.] If. Sparingly; parsimoniously; nig- 
gardly; stingily. 

lyva aa eeardy aa hym list daoire. 

Chaucer, Uan. Prol to C. T , 1. 688. 

2f. Scantily; insuffioiently. 

Ha that aowath eeardy, achal and eeardy rape ; and he 
that aowath in blaaaingia achal rape and of blaaayngia 

Wyd\f, 2 dor. iz. 6. 

8. Hardly; barely; with difficulty. 

Ha eeareely knew him, striving to disown 
Hia blotted form, and bluthing to ba known. 

Bryden, Jineid, vL 670. 

Early one morning, whan It waa eeareely the gray of the 
dawn. Irmng, Granada, p. 64. 

The aantanoa of Bacon had eeateety been pronounced 
whan it was mitigated. Maeaulay, Bacon. 

Their oharaotara afford eeareely a point of contact. 

Preeectt, Ford, and laa., ii Id 

Thera waa a thick tog, which the moon eeareely bright- 
ened. B Taylor, Northern Travel, p 118. 

acarcemexit (skSrs'ment), ti. [Formerly albo 
akarament; origin obscure.] 1. In butlatnyy a 
setback in the face of a wall, or in a bank of 
earth ; a footing or ledge formed by the setting 
back of a wall. — 2. In mtmng, a small project- 
ing ledge left in a shaft as a temporary sup- 
port for a ladder, or for some similar purpose. 

ECarconem (skfirs'nes), n. [< ME. acaraenea, 
acnraneaae; < aoarce + -new.] The state or con- 
dition of being scarce. Specifically- (at) Sparing* 
naaa ; parsimony ; tiiggardlineu. 

The aauan principals uiituea that ansuerieth to the 
sane vicaa, asa dath bosaamnease a*ye prade, . . . Largaase 
a>ya eoareneeee. AyenibUe qflnt^ (E. E T. S ), p. 156. 
(6) Deficiency; dearth. 

We raoouarde ayght of the yle of Candy, whanff we made 
grata joye^ not ooiuy for the happy aacaiM frome thegrete 
daungar yt wa ware late in, but also for the laoke and 
laariaiiai of vytayllys that was in our galye 

Sir H. Ouyl/orde, Pylgrymagd P* 60. 
(o) Baranaaa; Infraquency of occurrence, unoonimonnaaa 

The value of an advantage is enhanced by its acawaneio. 

Collier 

■carcitF (skSr'si-ti), n. [< ME. acaraiUo, acar^ 
aete^ aearatte, akaraete, < OF. eacaraete^ eacarcetej 
cseorcito, aacharaetOf eaoharcete, ackaraetOf parsi- 
mony, niggardliness, miserlinele, meanness, 
deficiency, lack, as It. acarcitdf scarcity, light 
weight (of. It. acaraessa, Bp, aacaaeg, scarcity) ; 
as aoaree + -ify ,] 1 f . Bpanngness ; parsimony ; 
niggardliness; stinginess. 

Bight aa m<m blaman an averoua man. bycanaa of his 
ekareete and chyncherK in the same manner u ha to blame 
that apandath oner largely. 

Chaucer, Tala ot HeUbeua (ad. WrIghtX p. 162. 

2. The state or condition of being scarce; 
smallness of quantity or number, or smallness 
in proportion to the wants or demands ; abso- 
lutoly, deficiency of things necessary to the 
subsistence of man; dearth ; want; famine. 


{g« d>i>«at,l. ..tun, .n,«un,wtat„,t. »pp«t 

JSeareity and want shall Xhnn yon ; 

Oaraa* blessing ao ia on you. 

SheUc., Tampaat, hr. 1. 116. 

Thera happen'd an extraordinary deairfh in England, 
coma bearing an axoeaaive price 

Evelyn, Diary, p. 9<1681X 
Coma not back again to suffer. 

Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 

iMnyJMou), Hiawatha, xx. 

•egrerowt, n. An obsolete spelling of aoare- 
crowi. 

geaxd (skfird), n. A dialectal form of ahard^, 

Bmdafella (skUr-da-ferfl), n. [KIu (Bona- 
parte, 1854), < It. aeardafeha,'] An American 
genus of ColumbidM, containing ground-doves 



lutely, deficiency ox tnings necessary to the 
subsistence of man; dearth ; want; famine. 

Xha grounde waa vntyllad and vnaowan, nliaraof enauad 
great eeareytie and hunger, and after hangar ensued dath. 

Fabyan, Chron., Ixzv 
But all In valna ; Z aata vp lata A roaa early, contended 
with the colder and oonuartad with aoaroOia. 

Moahe, Piaroa Panilaaaa P* 6. 
They have in all thaw psrta a great eeareOy of fuel ; ao 
that they oommonly use aithar the reads of Indian wheat 
or oow oung. Peeoeke, Daaorlption of the East, 1. 128. 

wByii. s. oeatviiH, uearvi, jrwnwne, aearettyot tnauacaa- 
aitiaaof Ifia la not ao savara as deaeik, uardmeth ao aavaro 
aa /amim, Prtmarily, dearik la a aoarcity that ta felt in 
high prioag such aoarcUy that pa(qi»la have to 


_ ^.ioag andfamhc such aoarcUy that pa(qi»la have to 
hunny ; but both are ganarstly stronger than their 
Ivatim would auggait^ AunOia often standing tor ax 


Scaly Gnnind*tlov« {Stardefttitt iemem«sa) 

of small size with cuneate tail and scalv plu- 
mage, as 8. tnea or 8. aguamoaa ; the scale-doves, 
scared (skftr), o. [8c. also akair^ aear, ^kar, 
scaur f ME. acar, aker, < Icel. aldarry shy, timid.] 
Timid; shying. [Now only Scotch.] 

The aiwrra horse. Aneran Biede, p. fSgnotai. 

scared (skSr), v . ; pret. and pp. acarad, ppr. scor- 
tnff. rForroerly also akarOf Sc. akair; So. also 
soar, akart £. and U. S. diaL akear, akeer; < ME. 
acarreUf akerren^ akeren, frighten, < scor, sAar, 
soared, timid: see acare^, o.] I. trana. To 
frighten; terrify suddenly; strike with sudden 
terror or fear. 

This Aaoatus with akatha ekerHt ot hia rewma 
Pallaug with ponar. 

Bedruetum qf Troy (E. E. T. 6.X 1* 18404. 

The noise ot thy cn>8a*bow 
Will epore the hard, and ao my shoot is lost 

SAaJi-.,8Han. VI., lU 1.7. 

I can hardly think there waa aver any aeofvd into heaven. 

Sir T. Browne, BaligioM edict, I 62. 

<'Waan’t the Rabbit sooiwf, rncla Ramus?" asked the 
litUa boy. **Honay, day ain't bln no wuaaer tkeerd baas* 
aenoa da worrii begin dan diah yer same Brer Rabbit." 

J. C. BarrU, Uncle Remug xvL 
TO SOftTO awiy, todrive away by frightening.— To som 
up. to find; bringto light; discover* aB,to«Miraifptnonay. 
[(\)iloq.1vfijriL TO daunt, appal, frighten . eeare repra- 
senta the least of dignity in the act or in the result; it 
generally tmplias sudden nets. 

H. en trana. To become frightened ; be scared: 
as, a horse that scares easily. [Colloq.] 

As a scowta wach [a aentinall eearred, so the aaacry ryaad. 

AUiteranve Potm${ed. MonriaX ii 888. 

Bcaro^ (akSr), n. [< seared , r.] A sudden fright 
or panic : particularly applied to a sudden ter- 
ror inspired by a trifling cause, or a purely ima- 
ginary or causeless alarm. 

God knows this la only a erat e to the Parliament, to make 
them give the more money. Pepye, Diary, Nov. 26, 1664. 

acarfi*^ti a. An obsolete form of soar*!. 
scared (skfir), o. [Perhaps due to scarce, earlier 
aoarae, in like sense (the terminal -ae taken for 
the plural suffixf). Cf. acaryK} Lean ; scanty ; 
netugay. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bcare^ (skar), n. In golf, the narrow part of 
the head of the club by which ii is fast^ed to 
the handle, [^otch.] 

Bcarebabe (skar'bdb), n. [< acare^, v., 4* obj. 
babe.'} Something to frighten a babe: a bug- 
bear. Grose, [I&pe,] 

acarebUCt (skftr 'bug), n. [Also scarbug; < 
scared, e., 4* hw^i.] Anything terrifying ; a Bug- 
bear. See bug^. 

Yet remembering that these complimentg without the 
subatanoe, are but empty guUa and eeardmae of majesty, 
the sophistry of govemmong aa one calls them, and, aa 
Eechariah the prophet aaith the instrumenta of a feoUah 
governor. Ben S. Ward, Sermong p. 119. 

scarecrow^ (skSr'krd), n. (Early mod. E. also 
soarcrou), skarcrowe; < scared, v., 4- obj. Cfw8.] 
1. A figure of straw or clouts, made in gro- 
tesque semblance of a man, set in a grain-field 
or a garden to frighten off crows and other birds 
ihrom the crops; hence, anything set up or in- 
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wkikmMftt togel3i«r In m nfvn Jotttt. 0My 
twNoxt iewf-jointv m glioYm in Urn mmwpth 
nying out) The Joint l« ooeiuod hy Wto ond 
otrapo. 

Wm luaed aftroand to atoppo o teakiL whMh wa loittid 
ti>l»a In the ator>W afore. BaUapfa X* 


tended to frigliten or keep off intmdeve, Or to 
terrify the foolish. 

OtKei»emtaoek(» (It], a la a field. 

JVerfoCtefifiX 

To be ready in our dothee la to be ready tot nollitiif 
elae ; a man loolca aa if be be hung in ohaina, or lOce a 
eoaoMrotr* DMtWt Gnll'a Hornboolti p 07. 

you. Antonio-, orwtun^ nd efaM mut«» of tu. ,«ot 8j 1“ ftuM^lnng, the flettea^ oy^Unf^ 
for my daughter*! eloping ! you. that I jdaoed here aa a edges of iron prepared for nmon by welding 
ooarmtouff Shandm, The Buenna, i ». or brasing, aa m the Iffaaing together of the 

One might have mlataken him (lohabod Crane] for the two ends of a band-8aw.~>Bd3ri^ Mlf. a vertfoal 
geuiua of famine dea^ding i^n the aarth, or aome acarf with two hooka, formerly mndh uaedlor beame ol 
aooreeme eloped (Tom the oornfimd ^ ^ ^ . ablpe when wood waa the material of oonatraotion. 

fn»<iv,ako^.BcH^p m 1 (skhrf), o. f. [< 8w, akatfija, join toge- 
a. A person so poor and so meanly clad as to ther, sew together, tdeoe out, » Norw. dfcoroa. 


resemble a seareorow. 

NoeyehathaaenauohaMfiMfoiea. ITlaotmaroh 

Coventry with them, that*! flat gto4r.,iBan.IV.,iv.2. 

1 think the waa hewtteh*d, or mad, or blind ; 

She would never have taken auoh a a i w wwi r elae 

Into proteotion. Hmmi. and FI., Captain, IL 2. 

scamcrows Od:dr'kr5), fi. [Of. §eart» and 
orow^.} The blaok tern, BydroeheUdm fianpea. 
PeatMint rProv. Eng.} 
seamfiret (hk&r'fir), a. [Also akareflre; < aeare^ 
-f^.] 1. A fire-alarm. 

From nolaa of atmnpru reat ye free, 

From mordera henedtcltle. 

H^frUsk, The BeU-lfan. 

8. A honse-bumihg; a eonfiagration. Com- 
pare aoa^fift, 

Caed foda-hardtiy to aallie forth and fight moat oou- 
lageoualy, but oama home fewer than they went, doing no 
more good than one handful! of water, aa man aay. In a 
common 

BoBmd, tr. of Ammianua Marcelllnua (16O0> (iToraf.) 

Thla gaoeral word [englnel, eommunleahle to all ma> 
ehlnaa or fnatmmenta, uae in thia city hath confined to 
signtfte that which la uaed to quench eeara-jfiaa. 

FWiar, Worthiea, London. II. 884. 

IBalla aerve to proclaim a matn-fin. UtUL&r. 

•em-filimgr (skfir'sin^dr), w. [< atafe\ v,, + 
obj. stfitier.] One who or that which scares or 
frightens sinners. [Bare.] 

Do atop that death-looking, long-atriding acoandrOl of a 
a a sr ea fnner (Death] who la poating after mei 

Sterna, Triatram Shandy, v. 78. 

•CMf (skttrf), «. [Formerly also akar/, also 
aeofpk, a^ar. simulating acarf^ as a war. ol 
aoarp^ ; < ow. akarf, a scan, seam, joint, a piece 
•ewed to another (of. Norw.dkam, an end or frag- 
ment of a board or plank, as AS. aeearfe, a frag- 
ment, piece, ss D. acker/, a shred, as G. acherhe, a 
fragment, shard); associated with the verb, Sw. 
akarfoa, join together, sew together, piece out 
(cf. in comp. an adz), as f«orw. akar- 

m, make even (by adding or taking away), 
equalize, balance, settle (accounts), as Ban. 


make even, sa Dan. akarve, usually skofre, acarf ^ 
see aoarf \ n.] 1. In eah*f to out a scarf in; 
unite by means of a scarf? See acarf^, n., 2. 

The leak . . . waa prinetpally ooeoaloned by one of the 
bolta being wore awiqr ana looae In the ]oining of the 
atem, when it waa aeutfed* Anaoit, Voyage, 11. 7. 

8. To flense, flay, or remove the sMn and blub- 
ber from (a whale) ; out off from a whale with 
the spade, as blubber; spade; cut in. 
scarf ^ (skdrf ), a. ; phsear/s, formerly also aearvea 
(sk&rvs). [An altered form of aoarp^, appar. 
simulating aearf ^ : see scaipS,] x. A band of 
some fine material used as a decorative acces- 
sory to costume, and sometimes put to practi- 
cal use, as for mufiEUng the head and face. The 
narrow mantle worn by women about 1830 to 
1840 was of the nature of a scarf. 

Ihen most they hav« their allk eoar/e osat shoot their 
fscea snd fluttering in the wind, with great lapela at 
every end, either of gold or aUver or allk, whtoh they aay 
they wear to keep them from aon-bamlug. 

Shibbea, Anatomie of Abnaea. 
What foahion will you wear the garland of? abont yonr 
naorera ehaint or under your arm, uke a 
gtok.. Much Ado, IL 1. 


neck, like an 
lleutenant'a aearff 
There ia a oaipet In the neit room . put it on, with this 
•ooiy over thy face. B, Joneon, Bpiemne, iv. 8. 

1 . . . saw the palaoe-front 
Alive with flntteirlng aeotyii and ladlea* em 

Tmnyeon, Frlnoeaa, v. 

8. A band of warm and soft material, as knit- 
ted or crocheted worsted, worn around the neck 
and head in cold weather. — 3. A cravat so 
worn that it covers the bosom of the shirt, 
whether it is passed through a ring, or tied in a 
knot, or put together in a permanent shape and 
fastened with a hook ana eye or a similar ap- 
pliance. See acarf -pin, acarf -ring, — 4. In her., 
same as banderole,^6f, A long thin plate. 

The Vault thus prepared, a aear/ of lead waa provided, 
aome two feet long and five Inohea broad,merein to make 
an Inscription. FvUer, Ch. Hist, XL vll. 49. 


a£an>e, scarf, =s AB. aeearfian, out small, shred, ficarf* (skhrf), v, t. [< acarf n.] 1. To wrap 
*^ 1 . would give E, *aharf, n., *aharpe, around one, as in the manner of a scarf. 


scrape (the As. 

V.), m G. dial. (Bav.) atkarben, cut, notch (tim- 
ber). G. aeharben, cut small; appar., with a for- 
mative or addition (-r), fiom she same source 
ah the nearly equiv. Icel. akor, a rim, edge, 
ioint in a ^p’s planking, a plank, row of 
benebes or steps, s Norw. akar, a out, notch, 
scarf, 3s Dan. mal. akar, a cut, notch (of. Icel. 
Ckdrt m Norw. akaar =s 8w. akdr, a cut made 
by a scythe, a swath, as Dan. akaar, a out, in- 
cislon, swath, akaare, a ouL notch), whence the 


8. 


Up from my cahiiL 

lay aea-gown eeorfd aooui* me, in we aarx 
Groped 1 to find ont them. Shak , jBamlet, v. 2. 18. 

To cover with or as if with a scarf. 


Come, aeelbig nfoht, 

Sear/ up the tender eye of pitilal day 

Skak., Macbeth, tlL 2. 47. 

After breakfast Manpuret omed the front door to look 
out Here rose a atraight and riieer breastwork of snow, 
five feet or more In h^ht, nicely eeor/liV the door and 
lintels. S, /udd, MugareL L 17. 


verb, Icel. akara, clinch (the planks of a boat) r ai«^ 

■o UMt e»eh oTorlapa the plank beneath it, « li i . ft* 

Unrw. Otara, join, tether, clinch (the 

plnnke of a Aln5, etc., Omne, join, ST®®” oonnorant] The cormorant. [Prov. 


m«4fta (darfpta), Aa nnuMhMl pte 
wont Itt a iMMMlf or 

Abofiiiiiiisatiari^ 
tbrouf^ wliidh the ends of a seari m aesktie 
are drawn. 

gOioMda (skfirt^skhi^ the epidarmlSe es- 
pecially the thin, outermost layer, which 
continually soalee off. Also aewrf-amn* 
Hotahilr 

knfiled upon the aseniiMfo. 

zhntipfen, Aylmar*! Ffsld. 

flcarf^vrold (skfirfVeld), e. A peculiar Joint 
made in welding two pieces of metal, as iron, 
together. See acarf n,, 8. 

ScaafwiM (akfizf^wlz), adv. As asoarf or sash; 
hence, crosswise. 

They had upon their costs a soroU or band of sliver, 
which came teacAem over the shoulder, and so down un- 
der the aim. Qaldwett(Aibw*» Eng. Gamer, 1 478)^ 

Sonrito (skar'l-dd), s. pi. [NL., < Searua 4- 
-tdjs.] A family of fishes, typified by the genus 
Soarua. The body to oblong and covered with laige 
•oalee, the nostorior of which are aiiguUted; the head Is 
oompreased and the fawe are undivided In the middle^ 
eupoMd, and have the teeth moetly ooaloecent with the 
bon^ only the ttoe being free ; the doreal hat nine apinee 
and ton raya ana the anal two mines and elicit rays. The 
speetoi are oharaotertstle of the trcpioal sees, and arejm- 
erally brilliant In ooloration. Over 100 are known. Iney 
attain for the moet pert a oonelderable stoe, many reach- 
ing a length of 8 feet or more, and as a role are ezcellent 
taole-fleh. They are genereUy known ae ponvafekae. 
One of them, Searm ementie. was celebrated among the 
Homans for Its savorineas. Also Seurimu See cut under 
parret/Uk, 

SCM^ n. Same as acaurp. 

8CartfleAti<m (skar^-fi-k&'shqn), n. [< OF. 
(and F.) acartfleatian aas Pr. eaoariflcatio a 
eacarifleadon m Pg, eacariAcofdo aa It. aeariji 
cazione. < L. aear^^Hoin-), later form of aea 
r^aho(n^), acaripkat(o(n-), a scratching open, 
scarification, < aoor^ficare, later form acan^ 
fare, aeariphare, scratch open : see acar^."] In 
aura., the act of scarifying; the operauon of 
maidng several superficial incisions in a part, 
as for the purpose of taking away blood or 
serum. 

scarificator (skar'i-fi-kA-tqr), w. [ca F. acarifi- 
eateur as Sp. eaearifieadar, < NL. acarifioatar, < 
L. aearijhare, scarify: see acar^y."} 1. One 
who scarifies ; a scanfier. 

Whet though the eeatipeoiore work upon him day by 
day 7 It to only upon e oimut mortuum. 

PMiaraion, Clerliae Herlowe, III. xvlL 

8. An instrument used in scarification, one 
form combines ten or twelve Isnoets, which ere dtooherged 
through apertures In Ita plane snrfaoe by pnlUna a trigger, 
ao that in pasalng they make a number of inemona In the 
pert to which the inatniment to applied. Thia Inatnunent 
is used in wet capping. See cupping, n., 1. 
aoaxifier (skar'f-fi-dr), n. [< acar^ + -ofi.] 
1. One who scarifies, either literally or figura- 
tively. 

1 . . . have always had my Idea that Digger of Corpne, 
was the man to whom my flagellailon waa intnisted. . . 

There to an air of faablon m everything which Diggea 
writea, and a chivalrous conaervatiam, which makes me 
pretty certain that D. waa my eeari/^. 

Tkaakerag, PhUlp, zvi. 

8. An instrument used for scarifying. — 8. In 
agri., a form of cultivator with prongs, used for 

b 


scarp; < Icel. ak^a s AS. aoeran, etc., cut, 
shear: see ahea¥. The words from this verb 


icarf n. 


Au obsolete variant of acarp^. 


shear: see ahear. The words from this verb v; , ^ j ^ ^ 7. 

are very numerous, and some forms of its de- (sk&rftha. [^ Covered 

rfv«ti^MeeonfMedwithothew. Theeeiwe or adorned with or if wifh*«!«rf; decorated 
^cut’ appears to be due to the AS. ; the sense 
^join’ to Seand. The noun acaff, in £., may 
be from the verb.] 1. A cut; notch; groove; 


with scarfs or pendants. 

How like a yoonker, or a prodigSl, 

The eearfed baric puta from bar native bay ! . . . 
How lUte the prodigal doth she retom, 

With oVer-wcatheru rfha and ragged aalto 1 

dM., M. of V., U. 8. 15. 



channel. 

The captured whale to towed to the beech at high tida^ 

ind a ^ 

her, to wl 

C. M, Semmnon, Marine Mammeto, p. 88. 
8. In eaip., a joint by which the ends of two 
pieces of timber are united so ae to form a 
continuous 
piece ; also, 
the port cut 
away from 
each of two 
nieces of tim- 
ber to be 
Joined toge- 
ther longitu- 
dinally, so 
that the cor- 
responding 



-L 


Vaiiovi Ponaa of SourS. 


The act or process of removing blubber from 
a whale, it la dona with a apade. in auGh a way that 
long strips of blubber are continuoualy unwound from the 
whale aurally, the caroaaa being tamed or mUed aa the 
operation prooeede 

(skftr'fing-Mm), ft. A device 
for holding firmly the scarfed ends of a band- 
saw while they are being brazed together. 

■caxfilig-lliadune (skhr^ng-mfi-shln^), n, A 
machine for ritaving the ends of leather belt- 
ing to a feather-edge where they are to be lap- 
ped to form a joint. 

•carf-Joillt (skarf'joint), n. In carp., a joint 
formed by soarfing. 

flcaxf-looni (sk&rf aom), n. A figure-loom for 
weaving fabrics of modeiale breadth. 


SeariCar. 

«, fraino ; #. baiuSlw, <tMUi t «. wlureli,/, dmfl-liook. 

stirring the soil without reversing its surface 
or altering its form. Such implements are also 
called ho^, aeuMera, and grubbera. 
scarify (skar'i-fl), e. t ; pret. and pp. acarijled, 
ppr. acariflfing, [Early mod. E. also aearifie, 
amnifie, acarpfie: < OF. (and F.) scorf/sr aw Pr. 
aearijlear s Sp. Pg. eaearifioar (of. Pg, abrrqfa- 
gar, aarjar) mi It. acarificart, < L. acarifieare, 
a later accom. form of acarifare. aear^karef 
scarify, scratch open, < Or. cKopigMai, serateh 
an outline, sketch lightly, < aadptfog, a stylus 
or sharp-pointed instrument for diawinff out- 
lines; prob. akin to E, ahear, eharp, eteg I, 
In a«rg., to scratch ormake fiaperficlalincifiioiifl 
in: as, to acar^ the gums. 

Bst leiiiMilfto s iwelliniL or mslfo Iseb^ 

W«k. i m. 




IHgmtivtel^, to hftvroir or ttmp^ $m 

||^luE^f(S^ II. ji/. [NL., < Shams -f 
4 »iiST 1a GttniAer’s iehthjrologi<^ t^tem, 
tho tnh group ot Lakridm! same as Scaridm. 
HoiMTl l# u. pi [NL. (Swainson, 

+ AsuWamilyofflahes, 

typlned by the gemis ^oarust refeiTed by most 
authors to the LaMdm: same as 8mriaM» 
aeailOSg (skft^ri-ds), 0 . [< NL. searioaus: see 
scariouHA Same as scariova, 

•earioua (sk&M-us), a, [oas F. acariam, < KL. 
aeammiat < li. scoiio, a word found in fflossa* 
ries with the sense of Hhomy shrub' (Lit- 
tr^).] 1. In bolf thin, dry, and membrana- 

ceous, as the iavoluoral bracts of many Compo- 
a$taf; contrasted with her&aoeous.— 8, hiaool, 
scaly; scurfy; furfuraceous. 
ioariong-bractod (6k6'ri-as-brak'ted), a. In 
bolf prorided witli or consisting of scarious 
bracts: said chiefly of flowers. See Amaran^ 
tacaae* 

ioaxitid (skar^i-tid), a. [< NL. Searitea (see 
def.)«] Pertaining to the SeaHUm^ a tribe of 
ground-beetles of the family Carabtdaa^ typified 
by the genus Searitea. Compare Mario, 
aearlaw, n, and a. An obsolete form of aearlet, 
floarlatina (skar-l^te^nji), n, [ss F. acarlatine 
aa Sp. Pg. escarlaHna^ < KL. acartaUna^ < It. 
mxirmt^iiia. scarlatina, a name given by a Ne- 
apolitan physician in 1558, fern, of acarlatUnOj 
< ML. aearUtUnua^ scarlet, < scarlatumt scarlet: 
see scarlet,'] Same as scarlet fever {y9)xic\i see, 
under /0r0i‘^).«-8canati]ia s.iigtncsa, or angintm 
9eart§l/tver, that form of aearlet fever In which the fauoiM 
inflammation is very aeiiona ~ Boaslatina very 

severe scarlet fever, with grave nervous symptoms, and 
usually fatal. 

•carlatilial (skar-li^te'nal), a. [< aearlatina *f 
-oh] Pertaming to or of the nature of soarla> 
tina. 

acarlatillifona (skftr-l^te 'n i-f 6rm) . a, [< NL. 
searlattua 4* L. format form.] Resembling 
scarlatina or some feature of scarlatina, 
•carlatinoid (skkr-la-td'noid), a. [< acarlattm 
4- -otd.] Resembling scarlatina or any of its 
symptoms. 

BCarlktinoaB (skiir^li^t^'nus), a, [< NL. ecar* 
laitna 4* -otf«. J Pertaining to or of the nature 
of scarlatina or scarlet fever. 

•carleBB (sk&r'les), n, [< scart 4- -toss.] Free 
from scars. 

BCaxlet (skUr'let), n, and a, [Early mod. E. also 
aearlate; < ME. warlel aearlotty acarlatskarlet, 
avharlette as MD. avharlael scharlaeel% D. schar- 
taken as MLG. eeharlaken as MHG. acharldt, later 
acharlaehy aeharlacheny G. acharlach as l>an. 
skarlagen as Sw. aknrlakan (the forms in D. G. 
Dan. Sw. simulating D. lakeny MHG. lacheuy E. 
lake^, a linen cloth ) as loel. akarlal akallaty < OF. 
eacarlatCy P. Aearlate as Pr. eacarlat =5 Sp. Pg. 
eacarlata szs It. acartalto, formerly acarlato s 
OBulg. akrUlato as Serv. akerlel ahUrlet :s Turk. 
takerktt as NGr. okapikarovy < ML* acarUitamy scar- 
let. a cloth of a scarlet color, < Pers. saqaldty a%- 
qam, auqldty scarlet cloth, > aaqldHiny aaqldtiny 
scarlet cloth ; of. auqldt (in the Punjab trade), 
broadcloth, used for Danners, robes, quilts, leg- 
gings, housings, pavilions, etc. ; cf. Ar. aaqar- 
laf, a warm woolen cloth, aiqUlty fine painted or 
figured cloth, a canopy over a litter; cf. Telu- 
gu aakaidtiy aakaX&tUy woolen or broadcloth. 
From the Pers. aaqldtUn was prob. ult. derived 
in part the ME. d^toun: see dclaton,] I. n, 
1. A highly chromatic and brilliant red color, 
inclining toward orange. The color of red iodide cl 
mereoty u s lypioel example of It A color more orange 
than red lead or aa UtUe orange as Chinaao vermilion la 
not ewled acorlaf. 

If I ahottld not diaoloae to you that the veaaela that Im- 
mediately contain the tinging ingredlenta are to be made 
of or lined with tin, you would never be able . . . tobHng 
oemneal to dye a peilect aoorM 

Boakt Colara, ill. 


mn 

WaaSmaim 

A donee SMy tafne a Doetour, A in itato 

Walke IbMi amilff / 

TtoMt* WIMh <a £. T. 8.x p. 48. 

Have ye brought me any lesfM aae red. 

Or any at the alliia aae flnet 
wm^and Marjmia (Obtld’a Ballada IL 160X 
Mipsaimxlet flame aaptimiemiid.--- Finn aoailet, a 
vecybrflUant but alao venr fugitive pigment oompoaed of 
the Iodide of mercury. It ia not now naed. 

U, a, 1. Of the color scarlet; bright-red. 

They (kinga and heraldc] were entitted to alx ella amr- 
let doth as their fee, and had all their expenses defrayed 
daring the continuation of the tournament 

Slrutt, Sports and Faatlmes, p. m 
The popplca ahow their eeariet coats, 

Ksati, To my brother George. 
2. Dressed in scarlet; wearing scarlet. 

Ont, tawny coats 1 out, eearlet hypocrite ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI , L 8. 50. 
BOUtot admiral, the red admiral, a butterfly, FaneiMi 
maMnto.-~BoaJletbean. Same aaseorietruniwr.— Bear* 
let OUP, a fungus of certain scarlet spedes oi Peetaa, aa P, 
auranna, SeoPesfM. (Prov. £ng.]>~Boarl^fevS9r. See 
/mri Boarlet fish, the telesoopo^»rp,a Cfhineae variety 
ot the goldfish, of a red color, with very prominent eyes. 
— Begnst gnun, a ooccld, the Polish bco^, rooeus poto- 
nieue or Pon^arophorapoloruea. See Polteha and Porphy- 
r 0 fiAora.^BaarlSt grosbeak, flame as eardindl-hird.-^ 
Bperlet batb a canUnal’s hat; hence, the dignity of oar- 
di^~ioiniethAW. fleeAnw^.s— Boarletibts. flee 
dMai.— -Ikmrlet lake, flee lake i — Bcarlet n ^eniwg 
(a) scarlet lychnla. (5) The red valerian, Cenirawthua 
ruber, (Prov. BngO—Bcaxlet lyobnlg. Bee Lyehwte, 
2,— 'Boanet mallow. See Pawmia.-^ Beixlet mai^, 
oalL OOber. See the nouns.— Bcarlet mite, a trom- 
bldlid, as Trombidium holoerrieeumy of a scarlet color when 
jd^t~>Boaidetpaliited-ottp. Beepatnud^p.—fioaX‘ 
let pimpetneL Bee 4.— Bcarlet rasb^ flame 

fcw^— Boflllet nmner. flee runner.— Boarlet 


MftTt 

foot of the rampart; hence, guy sham steep 
slope. See cut under parajpcA— *2. Same as 
eecarpmenl 2. [Bare.l-Boarp fallen:, a covered 
1 built In the acarp tor the puipose of flanking the 


L7 mU\JL 

0 


twenti 


See Boaxlet anake. Oeeeola elapeotdea, of 

n United Btatea which is oright-red with about 

black ritigi, each mdotinff a white one. It thus 
‘ of th( 


thesouthom 
ty blacl 

nbles a poisonous anake 


quite hanuleaa. Bee oor<xbenake. 


le genus Slape, but is 

Bcarlet tanager. '' 


your tincture of oocli 


2. One of a group of ooal-tar colors used for 
liyeiug wool and silk, and to a eertain extent 
for the manufaoture of pigments, They are com- 
plex In eompoeltloti, and bmonf to the oxy-aeo group. 
They are acid cdote and need no mordant, are quite fast 
to tight, and have lergely dfaplae^ oochineel in dyeing 
TT ^^d fa ^a ye fim ^low through orange to aoerlet, 

S. Cloth of a scarlet color; a scarlet robe or 
dress. 

One he henttla a hode of sdtoHsttt fnlle riche, 
j^vys pmione hatt, that ptohte waa fntle faira 


tonepsr.— The soaxlet woman, the woman referred to In 
Bev. xvll. 4, 5 : variously applied by commentators to pa- 
gan Rome, to papal Rome, and to the spirit of worldllness 
and evil In all Its various fcHrms.— To dye Boarlett. flee 
dy«l. 

BCarlet (skhr'let), v, t, K acarlety a.] 1. To 
make scarlet or bright-rea; redden. [Rare.] 
The ashy palentras of my cheek 
Is eoarieted In ruddy flskes of wrath. Ford. 

2. To clothe in scarlet. [Rare.] 

The idolatour, the tyraunt, and the whoremonger are no 
mete myniatera for hym, though they be nevei so gorgv- 
onsly mytered, oopea, and typpeted or never so flnely 
forced, py^nra, and ecariettra. 

Bp Bole. The Vooacion,1558(Iiiiri.Mi60 ,VI 442X {Dereiee) 

Bcarlat-faced (skilr'let-fast), a. Having a very 
red face; as, the aearlet faced saki. 

BcaxletBBed (skftr 'let-sea), n, 1. A low West 
Indian tree, Temalrwmttt obavaUa, — 2. A fra- 
mnt IVest Indian shrub or small tree, IjpHa 
Thamma, 

BCarlet-tlger (sk&r'let-ti'g^r), n, A British 
moth. HpjterooamjM domtnula, 

BCar-luneBtone (8k&r'l!m''ston), ti, A thick 
mass of calcareous rock frequently crowded 
with marine fossils, especially crinoids, corals, 
brachiopods, and various mollusks, forming the 
middle aivision of the Carboniferous limestone 
series : so called by English geologists because 
it forms scars or cliffs: same as mountain lime* 
atone (which see, under hmeaiane). Of thece scars 
the High Tor in Derbyshire is sn excellent example. This 
has an esoarpmentof about 200 feet of bare rock, the sum- 
mit rising to an elevation of 400 feet above Uie Derwent 
at ita baae. Tlie soar limestone Is not the geological 
equivalent of the oliff-lfmestone of the weetem United 
Statea. Alao called thiek and mota limedtom, 

BcamiagBf, Bcamoget, BcarmisliLBcarniyclit, 

n. Obsolete forms of skirtniek, 

Boarn (skUrn), It. Bame as aftam, [North. Eng.] 

BCarn-bee (sk&m'bS), n. A dung-beetle, tum- 
blebug, or some other insect fond of scam. 
[Local, Eng.] 

BCarold (ska'roid), a, and a. [< Scams + -oid.] 
I. a. Resembling or pertaining to the genus 
Seams ; belonging to the Scaridaa, 

XI, n, A member of the Scaridaa* 

BCarp^ (skkrp), v. t, [By apheresis from eaearpy 
e., C P. eacarj^y cut siopewise, scarp, OF. es- 
carpiTy escharpir* out off : see eaearpy c. J h %IU , , 
to cut down (a slope), so as to render it im- 
passable. 

They had to open a direct paseage through thickets, 
swamps, eosrpea ravines^ rocks, and atreama, but the 
thongntof going to the aaiiatanoe of comrades who were 
in danger sustained the atrength of that small band. 

CoMts dM PwrUy Civil War in America (tranaX I. 225. 

BCarpi (skkrp), H. [Formerly also scarf; by 
aphereris from esoarpy < F. eacarpe ss It. acarpa 
sa Sp. Pg. eacarpay a scarm slo^: see eaearpy 
«nd cf. oottfitorsoarp.l 1, In/hrf., the interior 
talus or slope of the aitch, next the place at the 


Boirp^ (skkrp), n, [< ME. **aearpey also assibi- 
lated anarpe^ < OP. eacarpoy eskerpey aaquerpe, 
eacharpCy eacherpCy eachtrpcy eacrepcy eacretpcy a 
purse, pouch, a purse-band or belt, a sling, a 
scarf, F. dcharpe (> D. a^erp =: Sw. akdrp = G. 
sehdrpe: cf. Dan. akjaerfy < E. scarf )y a scarf, 
as Bp. Pg. cJiarpa aa Olt. acarpa, a purse, It. 
aeiarpa* cmrpay a scarf, belt, < OHG. acharpe as 
MD. acnarjWy achserpCy acherjte == LG. achrap ss? 
Icel. akreppa as Sw. akrappa (> E. scrip), a pouch, 
pocket, scrip ; cf. AS. aceotpy a robe : see aenp^y 
which is ult. a doublet of aearp*^. Hence, by 
some confusion, acarf^y the present form of the 
word. The name, applied to a pilgrim's pocket 
or pouch hung over the neck, came to be ap- 
plied to the band suspending the pocket, and 
jaenco to a sash or scarf. See 
aearf^,] If. A shoulder-belt or 
scan: the word is found only in 
the Middle English form aharpcy 
and in the heraldic use (def . 2) : 
otherwise in the later form scarf. 

See aeartX — 2. In her , , a diminu- 
tive ot the bend sinister, having scerp. 
one half its breadth. 

BcarpalogF (skkr-nal'^ji), n. See acarpolagy, 
8(^urpB*B xaBCia. [Named from Antonio Scarpa, 
an Italian anatomist and surgeon (1747<-1832).1 
The deeper layer of the superficial fascia of 
the abdomen, blending with the fascia lata im- 
mediately below Poupart’s ligament, except in- 
ternally, where it is prolonged to the scrotum. 
It corresponds with the tunica abdominalis of 
the horse or ox. 

Scarpa'fl fluid. Liquor Soarpie. Bee liquor, 
S^rpa'B foramina. The anterior and posterior 
apertures of the anterior palatine canal in the 
bony palate. 

Scarpa'B triangle. Bee triangle, 
Bcarp6d(8kkrpty,p.a. [<sc«fpi 4- -cd®.] Steeply 
sloi^ng, like the scarp of a fortification. 

The spring ot the new year sees Spain invaded : and re- 
doubts are carried, and passes and heights of the most 
eearped description Cariyle, French Rev ,111 v. a 
From emrped cliff and quarried stone 
flhe cries. Tennyem, In Memoriaro, Ivl. 

BCarph, n. Same as scarf 
BCarpinOB (skkr'pinz), n, pi, [< F. eacarpinsy 
light shoes, pumps, also an insWment of tor- 
ture : see chopine,] An instrument of torture 
resembling the boot, used by the Inquisition. 

Being twice racked, ... 1 was put to the eoafplnee, 
whereof I am, as you see, somewhat lame of one leg to 


this day. 


Kingdey, Westward Ho, vil. 


•ology,] Bee the quotation. Also acarpalogy. 
[Recent.] 

La Graphtdogie, a French journal, describes a new 
method of reading character, known as **teafpatogy.** It 
consists in a stuity ot the heels and soles of snttes. 

Seienety VIH. 185. 

BCarre^t, n. An obsolete spelling of acar^, 

8carre^t,r. An obsolete form of scarci. Minaheu* 

BCBZTBd (8kkrd),p. a. [< scori 4- -ed2.] Marked 
by scars; exhibiting scars; specifically, in 5of,, 
marked by the scars left by leaves, fruits, etc., 
that have fallen off. 

Bcarxy^ (skkr'i). «. [< acar^ 4- -yi.] Pertain- 
ing to scars; having scars or marks of old 
wounds. 

gcirty^ (skkr'i), a, [< scar'^ + -yi.] Having 
soars, precipices, or bare patches. 

Verle deepe eearrie rockes. HofTMon, Britaine, p. 85. 

BOant, BCarset, a. Obsolete spellings of scarce, 

BCarslyt, BCBraelyf, adv. Obsolete spellings of 
scciiYc/y. 

BCart^ (skkrt), r. f. [A transposed form of 
scrnfl (Uke cart for cral etc.) : see /fcrofl,] To 
scratch; scrape. [Scotch.] 

And what u»e haa my father for a whin bits of eearted 
paper (tliat is, covered with indifferent writing]? SOM, 

A three-legged stool i« a thief like bane-kame to matt 
yer aln head wi 

B, B. Bameay, Scottish Life and Character, p. 186. 

Bcait^ (skkrt), n. [< scarify v,] 1. A scratch; 
a slight wound on the skin. [Scotch.] 

Hoot toot, man, 1 would never be making a hum-dud- 
geon about a eeart on the pow. , 

Seott, Gny Manneiing, xxiiL 

2. A dash or stroke, as of a pen or pencil. 
[Scotch.] 


«OKrt 

Ttwi oosto bat twa «iarfi of a 
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5H2“rT£; ■SS;'StS»^'.,SST£5ffiSW 
tiiSfir&WiSJsyjsrCpiM iS2i?i'KJSJsss'«™diS'a:?sS 

but drapa of blade and aoartf of (nk In nuieSt of fitting *98§^tf and nnde^ood to of the wom 

diaoharge of our doty. Seolt, Heart of Mld-LoUilan, £ cat with a sibilant prefix. Cf. 8w. dokoc, up, 
Bmrt» (Bkart), n. [Prob. a transpoaed form of ] "*5 .1'egpn®! addwwwi to eats 

sera**.] A meager, pnny-lookiiig person; a and other Mall anunals. 

gard. [Scotch J er . (gkat), c. fj pret. Mid pp. iooWsd,^ 

llrt),«. SameasMoi/*. [Scotch.] »«««»»»• [< scat*. «<«:#.] To mw or ®ve 

B«td>.thtak,.TjMpth«.*i'ain.«5»tg.t.Uk. "»«»«>•«“*» «*»»•) ^ 

laaaldAntr ' fiMttrXithiaair, .UL “^atP 


n. ». l^gtrt; 


nimai 

■cam® 



(skach^ea), n. ^ [Also ckaichca; an- 


other form of ckateces, pL, < OF. caehacCf es- 
choMCt F. ^ehassCf F. ^al. ^caaCf 4oaehe, ehaehcy 
a stilt, < OFlem. cehaetBCj a high-heeled shoe, D. 
achaatt, pi. aohaatacn, skates, stilts: see skafdS.] 
Stilts used for walking in dtrty places. 

others grew in the legs, and to see them yon would 
have said they had been oranes, . . or else men walking 

upon etUta or $oatohu. (Tfqukart, tr of Eabelaia, IL 1. 


eio, a cartouche: see eartoacke, cartridge ] 
fold of paper; cover. 

One poor groat'a-wortii of nnprcqpared antimony, finely 
wrapt up in several smnoeotoa. H. Jonaon, Volpooe, it 1. 

geanu (ska'rus). n. [< L. acarus, < Or. o/capof, 
a kind of sea-dsn: see soar^.] 1. A fish of the 
genus Scarua, 

The tender lard of Apulian swine, and the oondited bel* upon etUCa or soetoAsa Utquka/rty tr of Aabelaia, IL 1. 

S“1“"TT:rr BatishmoBth (sknoh'mouth), «. [< dooWk + 

ft. tdap.l [NL. (Qronovius, 17(53; Forskfil, mouth.'] Same as scafoh. 

X775).*| A genus of aeanthopterygian fishes, gcatet, n. See akate^. 
of which the seams of the ancient Greeks and gcatebroost (skat'e-bms), a. [< L. acatebra. 
Bomans is the oldest known species, giving ..... i 

name to the Searido! or Seannsat and having 
varying limits; the parrot-wrasses or parrot- 1781. 
fifdies. gy moat American authorsthe name has been used gcathf , 0. and n. An erroneous spelling of scatAc. 
for tile genus caUed FamUmarut by Bmpm antfu^ •gcathfi (skftTH), v. t. ; pret. and pp. aoathed, ppr. 

dll, < AS. aceathan (pret. acdd, pp. aceatken), also 

..<..41. 1 1 L 


gcateDronat (skat'^e-bms), a. [< li. acatebra. a 
gashing up of water, a spring, < aeaterCt bubble, 
gush, well.] Abounding wim springs. Bailey, 


la a genus called dlponsomta See cut under parrat-/ak. 
geagvggf, n. All obsolete plural of acarf^. 
geary^ (Wigr'i), a. [Also aheary; < acaret 4* -yi. 
Ct the earlier adj. acare^, a.j 1. Soaring; 
causing or tending to cause a scare; causing 
fright: as, a aeary situation. 

But toe thee, poore IMdo, thia tight so sfecorps beholding, 
What feeling oreepeth? 

AaniAtine, ABneid, Iv. 488 (Damaa ) 

8. Inclined to be scared; subject to scares; 
timid. 

It is not to be marvelled at that amid such a place as 
thia for the first time visited, the hcMrses were a Utile 
akaary. BMeman, Loma Poona Ux. 

8. Somewhat alarmed or frightened; fluttered. 
I*m aem alwm to aoe her shake 
Her wtoaed head. WkUHar 


weak aeythihan. aeeththan, injure, harm, hurt, 
scathe, s OFries. akathm, achadta, achaia as 
D. achaden bb MLG. LG. arhaden a& OHG. aca- 
don, MHG. G. achaden ss loel. akatha, akeO^a sa 
Sw. akada sa Ban. akade ss Goth, akathgan, also, 
in comp., ga-akail^n (pret. akoth, pp. akathana), 
injure, harm; possibly akin to Skt. kahata, 
wounded, < */ kahan, wound. Cf. Or, aoKfi^c, 
unscathed. Hence scathe, n., acathel, aoaddle.] 
To injure; harm; hurt. 

You are a saucy boy* la't so Indeed? 

This trick may ohuioe to aoathe you. 

Shak,B, andJ,L A80L 
The pine-tree aeathad by lightning-fire 

Seott, Rokehy, Iv. 8 
There are some strokes of calamity that $eatha and scorch 
the soul Imng {Imp. IheL) 


ked head. 

[OoUoQ. in all UBeB.]_ 
gegiry^ (ska'ri), n. 
oenggy. Less 
side of a steep . 

having only a thin coat of „ ^ . 

geat^ (skat), n. [Also aoatt, ahatt; < ME. scat (< 
leal.),* scet,^8het (cf. choraet), < AS. aceat, aceatt, 

aemit, a coin, money, tax (ML. reflex scata, . i j ' 

Mwtte), = OS. «wt * OPrieB. »ket, »ehet, i one who ^thes or injuwB a foe, = 08. Bcotto. 

Be,=sD.»c*ot =:MLa. »*<», = OHG. kcmto, mjurer); from the verb,] 



MLG. achade ss OHG. aeado, MHG. Q,.achade, 
achaden ss loel. akathi, akmtht ss Rw. akada as 
Ban. akade, damage, loss, hurt (cf. AS. acatha, 


com, money, wealth, cattle, 
rohal s OHG. acas, a coin, monev, MHG. 
achas, G. achatz, money, treasure, riches, tresr 
sury, 3s Icel. akattr ss Sw. akatt ss Ban. akat, 
tax, tribute, ss Goth, akatta, a niece of money, 
money ; perhaps related to OBiug. akotd ss Serv. 
Bohem. Pol. akot, cattle, ss Buss, akot, cattle, 
OEusa. also money (cf. L. pecunia, money, as 
related to pema, cattle, and AS. feoh, cattle, 
fee: see pecuniary and fee'^), but the OBulg. 
word, if related, may ^ borrowed from the 
Teut. The word aco(^ is of different origin.] 
A tax; tribute; specifically, a land-tax paid in 
the Shetland Islands. 

The emneae of government were defreyed by % land- 
tax, called AtUL The incidence of etoti was originally 
calculated and fixed by a proceec In which all the laade 
then under .cultivation were divided into dietiicte of Mual 
productive Value, and conseauently varying in •uperfloial 
area In different parta of the tslanda acoording to the com- 
parative value of the eotl^but averaging about 104 Boottlih 
aoraeeach. 

When he ravaged Norway, 

Laying waste the kingdom, 

Seising aoatt and treasure 
For her royal needs. 

LenafdUno, Wsytide Inn, Saga of King Olaf, xvL 
gcat^ (skat), n. [Formerly also akatt; not re- 


Harm; injury; damage; mischief. 

Cryseyde, which that nevere dIdehem sooths, 

Stud now no lenger in hire blime bathe. 

Chaiuoar, TroUus, iv 807 
Wherein Home hath done yon any sooth, 

Let him make treUe satisfaction. 

ahak, TIL And , v. l, 7 
Thia life of mine 

I guard as Qod's high gift from sooths and wrong 

Tsnngson, Oulnevere. 

2t. Disadvantage; a matter of regret; a pity. 

She wee eomdel deef, and that wae sloths. 

Chaueer, Gen. Frol, to C T., L 446 

gcathefiiet (skaTH^flr), n. [< aoadte *f flre. Cf. 
acarejlre.] Destructive flames; eonfla^tion. 

In a great aeathfiro It is wisdom not only to suffer those 
houeee to hum down which are paet quenching, but some- 
timet to pull down some few housee wherein the fire is 
not yet kindled, to free ell the rest of the city from dan- 
ger. Abp Bramhait, Works, HI. 646. {Baoiet.) 


UfMnvisos now s e t i ert v sIunmeihmi 
T hat no slatiWgf ia the skiog|ai iiiiiriie us heseifftyfia 
Jf oris7f«hiii» 0h%% AU MO* 

gestbelifig (skfiVEaes), a. [< ME. akathatm, 
aeathelaa (m OFriies, ahadtoa, achadha m B. 
aidMdeUHPa m MLG. aehadeUia m MHG. achade^ 
Ua as leel. akaihlauaa m &w. Ban. akadaatSa ) ; < 
acathc -f -Ista] Without soathe or ham ; with<® 
out mischief, injury, or damago ; unharmed. 

At the leste thanne thouffiit 1, 

That apothtea, fuUe tykerly, 

I myght unto the wwe go. 

Mom, efthaMaaa,t 1880. 
He*s sent hack Grace safe and siMhisia 

Seott, Blaok Dwaii; x. 

SCfttllflUf, a. See acatheful, 
gcatlmlllggg, n. Same as acaihtffulneaa. 
segthing (8kA^VHing).p. a. Bama|dng; wound- 
ing; blasting: scoring: as. seetmifip irony. 
seaUllliglT (skA^TBing-li), am. With damag- 
ing or withering severiiy; unsparingly : as, he 
was scathingly oenonnoed. 

BCathold (sjcat^hdld). n. [Also acatthold, aeaU 
hald. acattald, aeattold: < aeaft, tax, tribute, 
holds asin^ssAo/d. Cf* aeaUand.] In Orkney 
and Shetland, open ground for pasture or for 
famishing fuel; scaUand. 
icatliy (^'TBi), a. [< scathe 4* -pi.] Mis- 
chievous; vicious; dangerous: as, let him 
alone, he’s scafAp. [Sooteh.1 
Bcatland (skat'land), n. [< loel. akatt-land, a 
tributary land, dependency. < akattr, tribute. 
4- land, land. Of. aoathola.} In Orkney ana 
Shetland, land which paid scat or duty for the 
right of ^Bture and of cutting peat. 
ffCfftolOgjr (skA-tord-ji), n. K Gr. eiuep (okot-), 
dung, ordure, 4- -/oyia, < AiyetP, speak; see 
•ology.] The science of fossil excrement; the 
knowledge of animals which may be acquired 
by the examination of coproUtes. 

SCatomaacy (skat'^-man-si), n. [< Gr. a/eop 
(oxor-), dung, ordure, 4- uavreUt, divination.] 
Divination or diagnosis oz disease by inspec- 
tion of excrement. Compare acatoacopy. 

There leeraed I dririmancy, aeatomaney, pathology, 
therapeuete, aod wtaaket than them all, anatomy. 

C. Moada, Clotiter and Hearth, xxvL {Datim.) 

Scatophaga (sk^tof Vg4)f [NL. (Meigen, 

1803, in form Scathophaga): see aeatophage.] 
A genus of Muacidae, containing such species 
as S. atercorana; the dung-flies, 
acatoidiaga (skat'^fAj), n. [< NL. aeatgphagua. 
duiig-eatmg: see aeatophagoua,] An animal 
that feeds on dung; especially, a scatopbagous 
insect, as a fly. 

Scatophagidm (skat-o-faj'i-dfl), «. pi. [NL., < 
Soatophagua 4* •^dse,] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus SeatoplM^ 
Qua. The body is oblong end elevated toward the 
nront of the back, the head rather small and compressed, 
mouth small and armed with bands of slender terih , Che 



SKOttphaass mrgtu 


Baa., CXXVHL 660. (skaTH'ffll), a. [< acatho 4- -ful.] dotual is in two sw^tions of newrly equal length, and the 


Causing harm or mischief ; injurious; destruc- 
tive. Also aeatkful. 

Such aeathful grapple did he make 
With the moat noble bottom of our fieeL 

AAo*.,T. N.,v.l 60. 

lated,' unleM by corruption, with aeud, a flying 0eatlieftlll6fiB (skATH'ffll-nes), n. Injurlous- 

j-i X -.1 ^ ness; destructiveness. Also 

fiCftthfilf, a. and n. [E. dial, acaddle, akaddle, < 
ME. acathel^ AS. *aeeathol, injurious, mischie- 
vous (as OHG. acadel ss Goth, akathula, inju- 
rious, wicked), < aoeafhan, injure, harm : see 
scathe, V.] I. a. Harmful; injurious; misekie- 
vous. 

Mony ladde ther forth-lep to laut A to keti^ 


shower: see send.] A brisk shower of rain, 
driven by the wind. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
When Halldown has a haL 
Let Kenton beware of a Skatt 
Old Dewm proverb, quoted by Groae tram Biadon 

(skat ), n. [Appar. an irreg. form of aeath, 
scathe, but perhaps a deflectea use of aeaft, 
^ tax,’ hence * damage.’] Damage; loss. 


j Mony Isdde ther forth-lcp to laut A to kasL 

It ia part of the aeat of the geir quhllk waaeaatinefnrth Sooim otttlof the shipj the aeathd water, that fays aem 
oftiieaolilpe Ahard Mag,,V.2lt. (Jmniaaon.) wolde. Alf mmU v a Foams (ad, UontaX tit iSh 


, . ngth, I 

anterior apinous aectlon Is nearly ammted from the pot- 
terior, wmob Is mainly composed of branched raya The 
anal it similar and ophite to the eecond doraal and pre- 
ceded by four eplnea ; the ventrala are thoraclo and oom- 

{ lete. Four ^eelea are known aa inhahttanla of tke 
ndiaii ooean and AuiMian eeaa. _ 

ScMmSacIm «. !>»■ < 

Soaimhaoua 4- *4nm.] A subfamily of Juuaeidtt, 
j^ifted by the genus Sdatephaga ; the dnngw 

tophagua 4* - 011 I.I X, o- Of, or bavixig cnsa^ 
teristics of, the ^totfhagidai. 

XL n. A fli^ of the family ScatophacidaB^ 

^mamthapbarfpMit fishes, with the fosks of m 



imUmikmy unHed 'nlth p<Mh 
USm mtd Inferior edm of lifaie rides of i^e 
riwriniiii etnriilning omy the taiadly Scataph^r 
Mm. 

[<nl.wo<o. 

»M0U»f < 0t* vmro^ytK^ dii^-eatliig» < on&p 
(#s 0 r*)i dnng, 4* eat.] lading upon ex- 
Sfementi asodoni^. 

acM^luim [NL.(CaTier 

andYiriesie|etmet,18Sl): eeeeeai^hagouB.'i In 
a genus of aoanthoptetygian ftines, typi- 
cal of the fisirilydkJolojpAi^^ Themottccmmoii 
ly^lca g*aiSMaeiitiRSxlfSi*0>Mcnee^ Itisiild 
to facd inm nenmctitltioiu matter. Bee out under 

aontttgmOT (skat'^l-skd-pl), n. [< Gr. ait&p 
(dNor-^k attag^ cui>diii»|4‘ mmhi, view.] Xnspec- 
tioii of exevemant for the purpose of mvination 
or diagnosis* 

"".a* Sees<witi>. 


geaMr (skat'Or), e, r< UB* eoateren^ ekatem^ 
scsatereti, scatter, < late AB. ^sealcHaa, scot- 
e/ran » MD. seheterMf scatter; fomed (with a 
freq. suiEbc) < V aeat^ not found elsewhere in 
Tout., but answering to Gr* oice^f in <fitt66.vpva^ 

dou, sprinkle, scatter, aisidamCi a scattering. Of. 
shatter, an assibilated form of scatter,'] !L trans. 
1. To throw loosely about; strew; sprinkle. 
He ms il w W S the hoaMroet like eeiiea. Pa. oacWIL 16. 
At the end et whloh time their bodies shall be eon- 
aumed, and the wlade that! asnttsr their ashes under the 
soles ri the feet of the lust IHweiUml^Ugrtmage,p. ISl 
nMftSfsd wide eh# fju i S # 

Lies, and words half true, of the bitterest deeds. 

WOMom Jf orris, Earthly Paradise, n. 827. 

B. To besprinkle or strew as with something 
thrown here and there. 

Where cattle pastured late, now ssattor'd lies 
With oaroaees and arms the ensanguined field. 

jrdtoa, P. L., XL 658. 

8. To separate and drive off in disorder and 
in all directions: rout; put to disorderly re- 
treat or flight ; disperse ; dissipate : as, to scat- 
ter an enemy's forces ; to scatter a mob. 

1*11 find some cunning practice out of hand 
To smttsr and disperse the giddy Ootha. 

S&ik., Tit. And., y. 2. 7a 
I leaye the rest of all my Goods to my firit'bom Edward, 
to be consumed or soaftWMi. HowM, Letters, I. yl. 17. 

Our Fleet being thus acolfeivd, there were now no hopes 
«f getting together again. Dampiar, Voyages, L 88. 
In order that a surface mi^ be illuminated at all, it 

muatbetoaome 

688. 

The osyslgsda was frequently broken, and matured 
among the rugged defiles of the mountains ; and aboye 
flye thousand of the cattle turned back, and were re* 
gained by the Christians. Irving, Granada, p. 82. 

Heuce — 4. To throw into confusion; over- 
throw ; dispel ; put to flight : as, to scatter hopes, 
fears, plans, etc. 

Bo doth God eeaUer the counsells of his enemies, and 
taketh the wise in their craftinesse. 

Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 45 
Ko one did more to eoatter the ancient anperstitiona than 
Cioero. Leeky, Burop. Morals^ I. 480. 


muat be capable otveaUerirff light, L e., It must be to i 
extent opaque. F. O. Tatt, Enoyo. Brit., XIV. 


6f. To let fall as by accident or at random; 
drop. 

It is directed to you ; come love>letter, on my life that 
Luce hath fsoltenl. TAeriMr4aPlay,1640, MB. (Naree,) 
-•yiLjL To diffuse, spread, distribute.— 8 and d. DU 
pam JMgael, eta See di evlpate. 

IL tntrans, 1. To 8e]|mrate and disperse; pro- 
oeed in different direcaons ; hence, to go hither 
and thither at random. 

The oommons, like an angiv hlye of bees 
That want their leader, eeattar up and down, 

And care not who they sting. 

rim7.,8Hen.VL,lU.S.186. 

8. Si>ecifleally, to throw shot too loosely or 
without concentration of the charge: said of 

ica^anttioil (skat^rA'shon), n. [< scatter + 
-agon.] Aseattering or airoersion; a break- 
ing up and departing in all directions. [Ool- 
loq.] 

]W some wril*dlreeted sbota as they tthe enemy] oroased 
a hill, the Vliginia guns with ua aent wagons fiytng in the 
air,airi|ir^uosdaionillswrtl8a, ff. Afffa,OXx!vi.S4A 

mttiltodll (rimt^dr»bi4n}, A thoughtless, 
l^ddy person; one incapable of serious, oon- 
neetM thought. Cateper, [Colloq.] 

Poor Alaxander, he Is a foOl, a asattstwengib and for 
Mght I know a yeriiller ; bfit he to my son. 

a JIaads, Art, p. 88. 

Mttordirattied (skat^Sr-brftnd), a. Thought- 
iSis; heedlCM; ^ddy. . 

^ a fooddiaaErted, tearfid, aeattor* 
~ **7 Tton% mother • . . nom the 
, Tom Brown at <• 1 
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gOfMHred (sktot^Ard), p» a* 1. Widely sepa- 
rated; found, occurring^ or placed at wide or 
irregular intervals of distance* 

A few eveHvred garrisons stIU hold cut; but the whole 
open country was ant^ugated. 

Meeaeteg, Prederlo the Great. 
2. Wandering; vague. 

When the Instruments of praise begin to sound [in the 
sanotuafy], our eeattared tn^ghts presently take the 
alaim, return to their post and to their duty, prsparing 
and arming themselves against their splrltum assailants. 

Jfy AtUrbwy, Sermons, U. xxii 
8. Disunited; divided; distracted. 

From France there comes a power 
Into this Matter'd kingdom. J3hak,,\Maf, IIL 1. 81. 

4* In hot, irregular in position ; without appa- 
rent regularity of order : as, scattered branches ; 
scattered leaves. — 5. In entom,, irregularly 
spread or strewn over a surface ; noting punc- 
tures, dots, or other small marks of souqpiture 
or color. Compare dMr;>6r86d.~8oatfesfeil eyes» 
eyee in whieh the lenses are unconnected, and arraiiiM 
withoat definite order. This to the rudimentary condi- 
tion of the compound eyes as seen in many caterpillars, 
eta— geatifirtd lli^t, in apoa, light which is Irregu- 
lativ refieoted from a surface that la not smooth or is 
broken up into a multitude of small surfaoea. 

It to by eeatUred light that non-lumlnous objects srs^ in 
general, made visible. TaU, Ligbt^ f 7& 

acatteradhr (skat'Crd-U), adv, in a dispersed 
or diffusea manner. [Bare.] 
iCttttmr (skat'Cr-Cr), «. [< scatter + -cfi.] 

One who or that which scatters, 
icattergood (skat'Or-^d), ». [< scatter, v., -H 
obj. good,] A spendthrift. 

MTbioh intimates a man to act the consumption of his 
own fortunes, to be a eratUr-good; If of honey colour or 
red, he is a drunkard and a gfutton. 

Banders, Physiognomic G658X (ffdrsa) 

SCatter-gimf (skat'Cr-gun), n. A shot-gun. 
[U.8.] 

BCattenng (skat'Or-ing), n. [Verbal n. of scat- 
ter, o.] I. The act of spHnlaing, strewing, or 
dispersing; dispersion. 

When we examine the Milfy Way, or the closely com- 
pressed clusters of stars of which my oatalogucs have re- 
corded so many instances, this supposed equslity of eeat- 
Uring roust be given up. 

Mereehel, Philos. Trans., XOI. 40A 

2. That which has been scattered or strewn 
abroad. 

The promiscuous seatterin^f of his common providenoa 
* South, Sermons, II. 878. {LtMmn ) 

3. One of a number of disconnected or frag- 
mentary things. 

He has his sentences for Company, some voaUeringe of 
Seneca and Tacitus, which are good vpon all oocasioiui. 
Dp, JBorU, Micro-cosmographie, A Pretender to Leeming. 

4. The irregular reflection of light from a sur- 
face not perfectly smooth, or from many mi- 
nute surfaces. 

The four principal processes by means of which a ray of 
light may be polariaed are reflexion, ordinary refraction, 
double refracuon, and eeaUfring by small paracles. 

SpoOuumkU, Pcuariaatlon, pi. 2. 

BOattering (skat'^r-ing), p, a. 1. Separating 
and diimersing in ail directions : as, a scattertng 
flock of birds; a scattering shot. 

The sun 

Shakes from his noon-day throne the seatterlmr clouds. 

Thameon, Spring, 1 442. 

2. Of rare or irregular occurrence ; sporadic. 
Letters appearing in the record less frequently than five 

per cent of these numbers have been reriurded as eeattar- 
errors, and only the percentage of them all together 
has been given. Amer, Jour, FegehU., I. 406. 

3. Miscellaneous; diversified: as, scattering 
votes. — 4. Separated from the school, as fish : 
hence, sparse; scarce. [New Eng,] 

BCattarilurly (skat'^r-ing-li), adn. In a scat- 
tered ormspersed manner; here and there. 
BCftttBrling (skat'6r-ling),f}. liseatter ^-ling^,] 
A vagabond; one who has no fixed abode. 
[Bare.] 

Many at them be such losells and eoattoHinge as that 
they cannot easely by any sheriff, oonstabla Dayllff, or 
other ordinarye officer be gotten, when they are chal- 
lenged for any auoh fact iSpsiiMr, State of Ireland. 

•cattery (8kaVAr-i),«, [< ecaWer + -yi.] Scat- 
tered or dispersed; hence, sparse; scarce; 
few and far between. [New Eng.] 

•catty (skat'i), a. [< soat^ + -yi.] Showery. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

•catula (skat'fl-lf), n* [ML.1 A rectangular 
parallelepiped having two dimensions equal 
and the tnini one tenth of the others. 
•catlUieilt (skf-tfl'ri-ent), a, [< L. soaturi- 


•caeenge 

•allying forth at rise of sun, ... to trace the current 
of fheKewBiver— Middletonian Stream!— to Ita eetOu- 
rient source. Lamb, Newspapers Thirty-five Years Ago. 

•oatarigiBOUBt (skat-iVrlj'l-nus), a. [< L. sea- 
iuriginosus, abounding in springs, < scaturigi- 
nes, gashing waters, spring-water, < seatanre, 
gush out; see scatunent!] Abounding with 
springs. Imp, Diet, 

SCaud (skhd), V, t, A Scotch form of scald^, 
•canid, V, A Scotch form of scold, 

•canp^ (fik&p), n. A Scotch form of scalp'^, 
•canjp^ (flhAp), n, [< Icel. skdlp- in sk&lp-hsma, 
the 8caup<duck,] A duck, FuUguta or FuUx 
marila and related species. The common scaup 
Inhabits Europe, Asia, and North Americii. It to from 
IB to 20 inohes long, and from 80 to In extent of 



Scaup {Fuli* mania) 


wings ; in the male the head, neck, breest, rumn and vent 
are black; the back and belly are white, the former 
finely vermioulated with sigxag lines of black ; the wliw 
has a white speculnm, and is lined with white ; the blu 
to dull-blue, with black nail; the feet are dark-plum* 
beous ; the iris to yellow. In the female a bdit of white 
encircles the bill. A smaller species Is P.qBInto of North 
America. The ring neck scaup, F, aodarie or rvMorquee, 
has s chestnut or orange-brown riim around the nook. 
All the scaups are near the poohanto and redheads (In- 
cluding the oanvssback) in general pattern of eolotawMi, 
but the males have black Instead or reddish besds. The 
American soaups. of 8 species, have many namee, mostly 
local, as broadSm and blwbiU (both with varions qualify- 
ing words prefixed) VUuskhead and NaclriiMlr(with qualim- 
ing wordaX nJt-duck, mueeH-duck, greenhaad, graiigam, 
Jtodk-duek, Jlodting-foiol, troop-/oui, ehuflar, etc. 
scanp-dnek (skAp'duk), n. Same as scaups, 

Seaup-Duek, meaning a Buck so called ^'because she 
feeds upon Scanpv L e. broken shelflsh,** is may be seen 
. . ... . . " * “ 7oulaben 


in Willughby’s Chmlthology (p. 365) ; but It woul( 

proper to say that the name comes from the ** Mnaael- 
sosups*' or **MusBel-Boslp8,' the beds of totik or sand on 
which Mussels ... are aggregated.* 

A,Meu>ton, Encyo. Brit, XXL 878. 

•caupgr (sk&^p^r), n, [Prob. a dial, form (in 
shop use f ) of scalper'^,] A tool having a semi- 
circular face, usea by engravers in the manner 
of a chisel to clear away the spaces between 
the lines of an engraving. 

•canr^ (sk&r), a, A Scotch form of seare\ 
BCaur^ (skAr), n. Same as scar^, 

•caury (skft 'ri ), n, [Also seaurie, soarie, seorey, 
scone ; said to be < Sw. skiura, Norw. skiure (f).] 


A young gull. [Shetlai 
wavagen (skav^aj), n, 
cage, sehewage, < OF. 


•cavageH (skav'aj), n, [< ME. scavage, seke- 
^ * ^scavage, escavage, eseau- 

wage, escaulvaige, etc, (ML. seavagium), an ae- 
Gom. form, with suffix -age, of eseamingne (ML. 
setwinga, sekeawing, inspection), < ME. shewing, 
inspection, examination, show, verbal n. of 
shewen, etc. (> OF. escantcer, escativer), inspect: 
see show, showing,] A toll or duty anciently 
exacted from merchant strangers by mayors, 
sheriffs, etc., for goods offered for sale within 
their precincts. 

•cavage'^ (skav'Aj), r. t. [A back-formation, < 
scavager, taken as formed from a verb *scacage 
4- -eri.] To act as a scavenger: used only or 
chiefly in the derived form scavaging, 
•cavagert (skav'Aj-^r), n. Same as scavenger, 1. 
•cavageiy (skav'ai-ri). n. [< seavage^ + -ly.l 
Street-cleaning; the sweeping up and removal 
of filth from the streets, etc., of a town. Also 
seavengery. 

In eeamgan/y the average hours of dolly work ore twelva 
(Sundays of course exceptiro)L but they sometimes extended 
to fifteen, and even sixteen hours. 

Maiyheu, Loudon Labour and London Poor, IT, 246. 

Bcavagiliff (skav'aj-iug). s. [Verbal n. of soas- 
agc% t\] Street-cleamng; scavenging. 

The eea/eoging work was scamped, the men, to use their 
own phrase, ** licking the work over anyhow,*' so that 
fewer hands were required. 

Mayheufy London Labour and London Poor. 

gcawenge (skav^enj), Vy t , ; pret. and pp. scav- 
enged, ppr. scavenging, [A back-formation, < 
scavenger, taken as f orm^ from a verb ^scav- 
enge 4' -sri.] To cleanse from filth. 




Wliiltt the loeke were covered ivHh ten tbounnd 
enemonee end eorele end nedreporei, who CMecii0vd the 
water all day long^ and kej^ It niee and port. 

WateMlahieh p. m. 

loaTaager (skav'on-jdr), n, [Early modU E. 
also sktmnger; with iniruiuYe s as in numm-' 
ger, pasaenger^ pamnaer; < ME. aeamger, < OF. 
aeawageouff lit. one who had to do with soair^y 
< ^aoavage^ eaoavagef scavage : see aeavag^^, Ae 
word has oome to be regarded as a noun of 
agent in -er^f whence the verb scavenge,"] If. 
An officer whose duty it was to take custom 
upon the inspection of imported goods, and 
later also to see that the streets were kept 
clean. Also soavager. 

The Scavsgfr»t Aleoonnera Bedel, and other ofllolals 
Ub 0 r .dl^(ed. Biley), P- H4 
Hence— 9. A person whose employment is to 
clean the streets, etc., of a city or the like, by 
scraping or sweeping together and carrying off 
the ulth. 

IMok, the eernfaenfftr, with equal arace, 
lUrta hoin hia cart the mud (n Walpole’s face 

Stesft. 

A cloaked Frere, 

BweaUng in th* channel like a eeavMffere 

Bp. BnO, Satires, IV. viL 4& 

8 . In eotUm-apinning, a child employed to col- 
lect the loose cotton lying about the floor or 
machinery. — 4. In enUm., a scavenger-beetle. 
BoafWIfSr MU, in eetton'-manmf , a roller in a aplnolng- 
maehine to ooUeot the looae flher or flail which gathers 
on the parte with which It is placed in contact — goav- 
snfS(r*S daaidktsr. a oorroption of Sktnnngton'i dough- 
Ur, an Initrumcnt m tovtare invented by Sir W. Skevlng- 
tn^ lieutenant of the Tower of London in the reign of 
Seory VIH., consisting of a broad hoop of Iron, which 
ao compressM the body es to force the blood from the 
noee and ears, and sometimes from the hands and feet 
mirmigflr-beetla (skav'en-ydr-bd'tl), fi. A ne- 
crophilous beetle, which acts as a scavenger: 
sometimes specifieally applied to the family 
Compare hurging-beeUe, sextets 

8eaw«IIMr-erab(8kav'en-^r-krab),n. Any crab 
which reeds on dead or decaying animal mat- 
ter, Moet crabs have this habit, and are notably elllcient 
in making away with carrion, among them the edible crabs. 
On aome parte of the Athmiie coast of the United States 
thousands of small flddler-orabc may he seen about a car* 


ef wave ite oaBcdliMils a tcisifr 

» mam% UhSn mstrl* 


stmBniyhg Iha aaeteiitA aa eMsad to n ermt d ttrpicM 
fusfla»tofi|(toi) niictevt. Iomc 





caaa, and on some sandy beaches, as the Carolinian, a dead 
animal washed ashore is soon beset by a host of horse* 
man-erabefOeiipodaXwhieh mine the sand and live In these 
tomporaiy borrows as long as the feast lasto 
•eaWBllgarilMf ( 8 kav'eu-jdr-ing),n^ l< scavenger 
4* ^ng^.] The work of scavengers ; street-clean- 
ing; cleansing bperations. 

A characteristic feature of the place are the turkey- 
bosaarda wbo do the mmengering, 

Bnegc. BrVL, XUV. 163. 

SCBVBlifBrigm (skav'en-j^r-izm), n. [< acaven- 
ger 4 -mdh.] Street-cleaning; scavenging work 
or operations. Carlyle^ in Froude. 
•eawmigershipf (skav'en-j^r-ship), n. [Early 
mod. E. also akavengeraanipe; < scavenger + 
-«A^.] Work in clearing away dirt and filth 
from the streets, etc, 


cwhaawp'ly — — 

Msloii, to oths^ iireguiar'mHsra meh to thia hmtattetor 
tiaiirus.lintowaii[timffi6ltotayl]ibl^ S cetos W s m h. 
Atoitoitolma, iiskfowtogfe. 

•oegr, n. In firearm, same as sear. 

The scsorwes acted upon ^ a trigger In ths usual way. 

r:r.dtosiMr,TlwOun,p.«8. 

aceat, a. ; pb aceatkts, [AS. sceat (ICli. seeatiay, 
see^oafi.j An early Anglo- 
Saxon coin. Speoimene ooeor 
in gold, but most frequently In 
silver Their average weight Is 

13 graini^ and they were ntdb- 

ably current from about IloO to ObwiM R«v»m. 
73a ^ _ Silver SMst—BrMili 

soedef, n, [< OP. acede, a **** 

tablet for writing, < L. 
aokeda or aeida, a slip or sheet of paper: see 
achedule.] A BoheduTe. 

A deed (as 1 have oft teen) to convey a whole manor 
was impUetU contained In some twenty lines or there- 
abouts, like that sesde, mr Sytala Laoonioa, ao much re- 
nowned of old in all oontraota. 

Burton, Anat ci Mel., To the Header, p. 31. 

Boednlet, n. See schedule, 

BCeleratf , n. See seelerate, 

Bceleratet (sel'^-r&t), a, and n. [Also scelerat; 
<0¥,seelerat, vemacnlarly acelorc, F. acelSrat ss 
Pg. seelerado s It. sceUerato, aoelerato, < L. soele- 
ratua, wicked, impious, lit. polluted by crime, 
pp. of pollute, defile, desecrate, < aoelua 

Xaceler^), a crime, wickedness.] I. a. wicked ; 
villainous. 

That whole Denomination, at least the Potentates or 
Heads of them, are ohaiwed with the most ssslsrots Plot 
that ever was heard of : that la, paying Assassins to mur- 
der a sovereign Prince North, Examen, p. 181. 

n. n. A wicked man; a villain ; a criminal. 
SetUratt can by no arta stifle the criee of a wounded 
oonscieuce. Q. Chtpne. 

He was, and Is, a seeferat and a coward. 

J. B, dhoriAouss, John Inglesant, xzi. 

SOelerOHBf (sere-rus), a. [< L. acelerosns, wick- 
ed, al^minable" < scelus (aeeler-), a crime, wick- 
edness.] Wicked; villaiiiouB. 

K; 

leuyd bothe <tf fears an^ thought^ wouldb hot have it kept 
counsail. Ball, Richard III , an L 

I have gathered and understand their deep dissimula 
tion and detaatable dealing, being marvellous subtle and 
crafty in their kind, for not one amongst twenty will dis- 
cover either declare their seslerous secrets. 

Barman, Caveat for Cnrsetors, p. ilL 

soelestict (sd-les'tik), a. [Also aeeleattque; < L. 
acelcaiua, villainous, infamous, < scelus heeler-), 
a crime, wickeduess.] Wicked; evil; atro- 
cious. 

For my own part 1 think the world hath not bettor 
men than some that suffer under that name, nor, wlth- 
all, more aerteeUque viUatnea. Ftdtham, Resolvee, i. 3. 




Cbasiotapls the 


Mof »poitia«MtoMdTetotomi^ Ihasps^ 

elto ^ piitoltto to toe igge m iiri^ to aliort^liori^ 

KSSTOh^ 

Mai). & /am«U> 

«u$ (Gsicytoiitoto \ 

ctoeera toRiley) ^ ^ 

Isacumnumpaiw- 
site to toe Rocky 

Mooutato locuet, t 

w wettora nase- 

IhopjpflVp * 

fimepr^ 


StMhSf/umgiafts 
m, femaUr ; S, her antenna. (I Joa aheara 

‘-a ) 



other spcoles <un- 
desoribed) tofeata 
the egg-pods of 
the leaser mlm 
toiy looust^ me- 
Istopius totonis, 
whitostm another 
has been reared 
from the eggeof the large South Amerloan migratory tooust. 

n [NL. (W1 nn 

leg, -f rc6pot, pore .1 An extensive genus of 
lizards of the family Jguanidm: so called from 
the femoral pores* The best-known is the common 
brown fenoe-litord of the United States, 8. unduMsm, 



iynge Richard, by this abominable misohyef A eerteroue 
(the murder of the princes] thinkyng hymself well re- 
rd bothe ai fears and thought wouldo not have it kept 


To Mr. Matbewe, for BcaeengereBA 


Ohurdneardene AeeountM(h 

(<od. by Overall), p. 138. C 

iCRTMIgffry (skav'en-j^i), n, [< scavenger + 
-y (see -evy).] Same as seavagery. 

The eeaeengery (of London] is committed to the care of 
toe several parishes, each making its own contract; the 
■ewerage is consigned by Parliament to abody of oommla- 


r. Miehael\Comhia 
[Doefw) 


Mapkew, London Labour and London Poor, n. SOB. 

seaWBIIgillg (skav'en-jing), n. [Verbal n. of 
scaieenge, v.] Street-cleaning; removal of filth. 

In general tonne It can be asserted that In these works 
the decreased cost of maintenance, repairs, eeavmging, 
Ac., to the wood as compared with the cost of the same 
services for macadam nays the incrasaad cost incurred 
by the oaoitiil sunk in the roads, and the nett result has 
been equBibrium in the yeariy expenditure. 

FortnigMlp Bov., N 8., JJJIL I4a 

ffcavgrnldk (skav'^r-nik), n, [< Com. seaver- 
noeek, skavemak, aeovarnog, the hare, lit. * long- 
eared » (Polwhele).l A hare. [CornwaU, Eng.] 

SCayllotieBf (skav^i-lonz), n, pi. Drawers worn 
by men under the hose in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

gcaw, n. See akaw, 

season (ska'zon), 91.; pi. seasana or acazontea 
(skA'zonz, sk^zonHdz). rL.,< Gr. CKd^uv, limp- 
ing, hobbling, ppr. of o/cdC«v, limp, halt.] In 
anc. proa,, a meter the rhythm of which is im- 
perfect toward the close of the line or period. 
The name is especially given to two metorB~-(<i) a trochaic 
tetrameter oatslectlc the next to the last time or syllable 
which la a long instead of the normal ahoiVand (3) an 
Iambic trimeter with a atmflar peculiarity. Thia ia com- 
monly known aa a ehoKamb, and if the last four times of 
each aline are aU long, It is said to lie teehiorrhegie. Both 
•oaeone are sometimes described so jQri^pfMMwtetsafi. Hetors 


sceletf, n. See akelet 

BCelidOS (aePi-d$z), 91. pi, [NL., < Gr. OKekldf^, 
pi. of eneXlc, a leg. < a leg.] The lower, 

posterior, or pelvic extremities of mammals. 

BCeUdOBanr (seri-dd-s&r), n, A dinosaur of the 
genus Scelidoaaurna. 

soelidoganrian (sein-dd-sA'ri-^), a, and 9i. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the SoeUdoaauruUe, 
n. n. A member of the SoeUdoaauridsB. 

BcgUd 0 BBlirld»(sePi.d 6 .srrl-d«), 9 i.pl. [NL., 

< Scelidoaaurua 4* -idta,] A family of mailed 
or stegosaurian herbivorous dinosaurs with 
separate astragalus, elongate metatarsals, and 
four fonctioniu digits of the pes, typified by 
the genus Soel^doaaurua, Otoer genera are 
Acanlhopholia, Polaeantkm, ByUaoaaurua, etc. 

acelidosanroid (sePi-dd^'roid), a, and n. [< 
Sceltdoaaurua 4- -oitl,] I. a. Of, or having char- 
acters of, the Skelidoaaundse, 
n. n. A reptile of the family SeeUdoaaurtdse. 

ScelldOfiaiimB (sePi-d^'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
cnerXic (*to-), leg, + aavpoc, a lizard.] The typi- 
cal genus of Bcelidoaaufidm, 

Scelidotliera (sePi-d^thdr), n, A jrigantic ex- 
tinct edentate of the genus Sceltdothcrittm, 

The length of skull of the eeeHtMhere must have been 
not less than two feet Owen. 

SeelidotllflriilSi (sePi-do-thfi'ri-um), n, [NL., 

< Gh*. anehic (-id-), leg, + 07fpiev, a wild beast.] Age- 
niis of memtherioid edentate mammals founded 
by Owen in 1840upon remains of a species called 
B, Uptoeephalum, from the Pleistocene of Pata- 
gonia. The genus contains a number of spedet whose 
obaractersarc Intermedlato In someremccta between those 
to Jf^atoMtoin and those to Mplodm* 

Scello (ssai-d), 91. [NL. (LatreUle, lfi04).] A 
notable genus of |iarasitie inseets ot the hyme- 


Pcncc'liaiiiKl undu/atM). 

Many others Inhabit different parts of the West They 
are of small site (s few inches long) and to moderately 
stout form, with a long slender fn^e tail , the upper 
parts sre undulated and mottled with black, brown, 
and gray, very variable In altade and pattern, and there 
Is a patch of vivid blue on each side of the belly Ihey 
are quite harmless, are very active, and feed upem in- 
seota. 

BCelp (skelp), n. In gun-maktng, one of several 
long strips of iron or steel usea in welding up 
and forming a gun-barrel. These strips are twisted 
Into apirals, then welded together at their margins, and 
well hammered while hot to close all flaaurea. The bar- 
rel Is subsequently hammered cold on a mandrel, and then 
bored. Also eIMp. W. W. Greener, The Qun, p. 818. 

scenuuido (sbe-mkn'dp). [It., ppr. of soemare, 
diminish.] In tMme, same as dminuendo. 

aceilR (8S'n|i), n. ; L. ]^. aeenm (-nS). [L. (and 
It ): see scene,] 1. The stage of an ancient 
theater, including the permanent architectural 
front behind the stage platform and facing the 
audience in the Roman and later Greek theater. 
— 2 (It.pron.shA'ntI; pl,sce9ic(-ne)). Isxmusic: 
{a) In an opera, a scene, (h) An elaborate dra- 
matic solo, similar to an operatic scene for a 
single performer, usually consisting largely of 
recitative or semi-recitative. 

ffoeiuurio (sbe-nft^ri-d), 9 i. [It.: see scenery,] 

X, A skeleton libretto of a dramatic work, Hav- 
ing the general movement of the plot and the 
successive appearances of the piintopal eharac- 
ters.— 2. The plot itself of such a work. 

ioaild (send), n, [A misspelling of send, simu- 
lating ascend,] upward angular displacement 
of the hull of a vessel measured in a longi- 
tudinal vertical plane at right angles with and 
on either side of a horizontal transverse axis 
passing through the center of flotation. The 
term !• e cNHveletlve to 18, and the two wonte 

ere generally need together In dlwuMtone to toe princi- 
ple to motion end atebnity to elilpe: ea, the touw end 
eeend to e veeael, meening thereby the longitttdinel rock- 
ing motion to e eblp about the treneverae exie peeali^ 
through the center of flotation, to which motion the ptten 
and toe acend aeparateiy oonaidered are equal but oppo* 
•ite elementa. 

Seane (sSn)^. [Also in earlier use, as L., scena, 
sessna,- ta Dan. scene » Sw, seen, < OF. seme, 
F. scdfto m Sp. escena aa Pg. It. scena, < L. seenu, 
sesma, scene, stage, so OBulg. Mnifix, a Umt, 
< Gr. aiapf^, a tent, stago, scene, akin to 
shadow, and from the same root as E. sMto 
shadow: see shade, shadow*] 1, A stage; w 
place where dramatio pieces and other smbm 
are performed or ekhibitedi that part of a WMw 
ter In which the acting is done. 






On Mid ItellMi tcmg. 

J%#, td Ad<tiioii*iOaAo» 1. 4t 
U, The plaee in which the eotlon of a play ie 
iiqipoeea to ocMsitr; the place repreeented by 
Ihe etage and its pidated eUdee, hanffinge, etc. ; 
thh enmundinei amid which anything is set 
before the ima^ation. 

la fslr y«roiM» where we tear our Mene. 

Shak^t JL Mid J„ Vtol 
dite iiMee, Mid Europe ere the eeverel meiMf d hie 
CVtStt'e] lehle, AMtum, Speotetor. Ko. S57. 

0« The place where anything is done or takes 
place: as, the scofid of one's labors; the soene 
of the catastroidie. 

The teige <men pleoe osUed the RoomerieiL on the west 
of the Oltedet of Ceiro, it e oommon toem of toe execution 
of ortmlnite. g. W. Umt, Modern fiOTttona I. S88. 

4. One of the painted slides, hangings, etc., 
tieed on the stage of a theater to give an ap- 


Mejesty't Commend no Peraone ere to be ed- 


t hehtnd the 

guoted in AikUm‘§ Social Life in Eelgn of Queen Anne, 

[U. fi. 

6. A division of a play or of an act of a play, 
generally so tnnoh as represents what passes 
between the same persons in the same place ; 
also, some particular incident or situation rep> 
resented in the course of a play. 

At teat, In thepnmp>end-tab4w«}ie, Mri. Orudden lighted 
the blue>flre, and all the unemployed membere m the 
eompany came in . . . In order to finkh off with a tableau. 

Didant, Nlohotea Nloldeby, xxlv. 

6. One of a series of events, actions, or situa- 
tions contributing to form a complete view or 
spectacle or a written representation or de> 
sorlption: as, seenes from the life of Buddha; 
scenes and sketches of onmp life. 

Through what rariety of untried being, 

Through what new $eenu and ohangee must we peas t 
Addimmt Cau^ v. 1. 

Hence -—7. Any exhibition, display, or demon- 
stration; especially, an exhibition of strong 
feeling, usually of a pathetic or passionate 
character, between two or more persons. 

**'Rvuh\ hush!" whispers the doctor; **8he must be 
quite onlet. . . . There must be no more sesnes, my 
young fellow." Tkaekeray, Fhllip, xxvll. 

8. A view; a landscape; scenery. 

Overhead up grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest wbade, 


Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

* * ir«<ow.P.L.,lT. 


140. 


I mouldering tops between 
na» tlie asene. 


A sylvan aMUis. 

Some temple'! „ 

With venerable grandeur mi 

GoUtmnah, lYaveUer, 1 110. 

, back of the visible stage : out of 

light of the audience ; among the raaohlnenr of the thea- 
ter; hence, having information or knowledge of affairs 
not apparent to the public. 

Tou eee that the world to imvemed by very different 
personagee to what to Imaglnea by thoae who are not te- 

MfMi Me weiMt. 

Ckummtsr^ soens (MmA), a abort scene pliured near 
the lootUiAte, while more elaborate scenery la being eet 
bdiind.— Ml SOSttSS, aoenee on the stage of a theater 
made up of many parts mounted on fiamee which fit into 
each otner, as an Interior with waU% doora, windows, fire- 
plaoe, etc., a garden with haitt>upterrace% etc.— TomsJn 
a sOMMu to make a noliy or otherwise unpleasant exhlbi- 
Son^ftMng. 

Tou have no decire to expoctntete, to upbraid, to tiiofte 
o«Mfie. ChorMU Srimti,XwaoByv9,JxyrtL 

wipa. fi. PfdPtds etc. Bee etour. 

iOfingf (sfin)« V, t [< keenOf n.] To exhibit; 
make an eidiibition or scene of; display; set 
out. 

Our food la plainer, but eaten with a better appetite; 
our omnee of employment and action the very came, only 
not aowied so Uluatnoualy, nor set off with ao good com- 
pany and oonvereatioii. 

Jitip. dtonw^ Letters, ete. (IdSl), IX. 17. (LaMam.) 
(sfin'dok), a. The space aborning 
the stage of a theater In whioh the soenes are 
fftored. 

aoeiUNBUtli (sfin'mffn), a. One who manages 
the scenery in a theater; a seenendUfter. 
•oette^^jpallner (S&i^n^ter), a. One who paints 
soenes or scenery for theaters. 

(sitt'pin^tln^, a. A denart- 
ment of the tatoi painting governed by the laws 
of perspeetlve, applied to the peculiar exigen- 
ces of the theatneil stage. This patntliig to done 

S5SsaS2S!»ii?fera» 

(sin^plot), a. TOe list of scenes 
iiSjpavta d seeiiet needed for any given play. 
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ioettoiw a. al^ 

anlt Pg. se&ery, a pU^iU («a &. 

segnerie m Sw. Dan. MtoaeH, prob. <^E. kcenery), 
< L. komarimfOt or belongingto scenes, < soeaa, 
soene : see scene. The £ word is praetically < 
scene + -cry.] 1. The disposition and succes- 
sion of the scenes of a play. 

To make a sketch, or a more perfect model of a picture, 
la, iu the language of poets, to draw up the aosnery of a 
puer* Dryde^ Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

2. The representation of the place in which 
an action is performed; the painted idides, 
hangings, and other devices nsed on a stage 
to represent the place in which the action of 
a play is supposed to take place. See seenSf 
4. 

Boidiocles increased the number of actors to three, and 
added the deomatlon of painted josnery. 

Twining, tr. of Aristotle on Poetry, L 

8. The general appearance of a place, regarded 
firom a picturesque or pictorial point of view; 
the aggregate of features or objects that give 
character to a landscape. 

Theaesnery to inimitable ; the rock broken, and covered 
with shrubs at the top, and afterwards spreading into one 
grand and simple shade. 

CHijtin, Essay on Printi^ p. 183. (LtfMam.) 

Never need an American look beyond his own country 
for the sublime and beautiful of natural wenety. 

Irving, (imp. Diet) 

fiOene-Bhifter (sSn'shif^t^r), »I. One who ar- 
ranges the movable scenes in a theater in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the play. 

fioanic (sen'ik or se'nik), a. [= F. 8c&n%que =s 
Sp. esemioo =s Pg. It. scentcc, < L. sccntcus, < Gr. 
atajviKdc^ of or bmonging to the stage or scene, 
dramatical, theatrical, < stage, soene : see 

scene.'] 1. Of or pertaining to the stage; dra- 
matic; theatrical: as, the scentc poets; scento 
games. 

Bid eernie virtue form the rising ayve. 

Jehnron, Prol. Opening of Pruiy Lane Theatre (1747). 

The long-drawn aisles of Its eeenie cathedral had been 
darkened so skilfully as to convey on idea of dim religious 
grandeur and vast architectural space. 

Whyte MelvtUe. White Bose, II. xxviU. 

2. Of or pertaining to the landscape or natu- 
ral scenery; abounding in fine scenoiy or land- 
scape views: as, the seemc attractions of a 
place; a scenic route of travel. [Hecent.] — 

3. Pertaining to pictorial design ; of such na- 
ture as to tell a story or convey ideas through 
intelligible rendenng of figures or other ob- 
jects. [Recent.] 

Aa a general principle, there to far loss anta^ntora be- 
tween what to decorative and what to eeenie in painting 
than is sometimes supposed. 

C. H Moore, Qothic Arohiteoture^ p. 807. 

BOfillical (sen'i-kal or se'ni-k^), a. [< soetiic + 
-af.] 1 . Of or pertaining to the stage ; scenic ; 
dramatic; theatrical. 

If he [Gttdasl bad prepared any thing soenmof to be acted 
on the theatre, certainly it would ‘ ‘ 


heatre, certainly It won! 

Fuller, worthies^ Bomorsetahire, 


have been a trag^. 

re, III. 101. 


Many things and actions they speak of aa having < 
which they did no otherwise Jban in jprophetto vtoiqi 


done. 

, ion and 

seenieof imagery. Evelyn, iToe Religion, I. 868. 

Hence — 2. Unreal, as in a play; conventional. 

Nay, this ooeaslon, in me who look upon the dlatlno- 
tiona amoiigstmen to be merely eemleal. raised reflections 
upon the emptiness of all human perfection and greatness 
l^neraL SUele, TaQer, No. 167. 

BOeniCtoUy (sen'i- or se'ni-kfil-i), ode. In a 
scenic manner ; theatrically. 

Not aolentifloally, but eeenieatty. 

Q. D. Boardman^ Creative Week, p. Ifi. 

Bcenograpbar (se-nog'ra-ter), n. [< scenog- 
rapH^ -f -eri.] One who practises soenog- 
raphy. 

Apollodorus was sclagrapher or jwncynqMar according 
to Hesyohlua 

C. 0 MiiUer, Manual of ArObmol. (tranaX f 186. 

SCtllOiTapllic (sd-no-graf^ik), o. [ss F. sedne- 
graphtque ss Pg. semografleo^ < Gr. CKgvoypa^ 
xdc, < oKsvoypa^ scone-painting: see seenog^ 
raphg.] Oi or pertaining to soenography; 
drawn in perspoctive. 

LOgrapnioul (Sd-n^graf'i-kfil), a. [< scevuh 

pAMJ 4- -al.] 


graph 


LI Same as sesnogrnphie. 


•mographicallp (se-np-mf'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a soenographio manner; in per^ctive. 
ficonckgrapliy (sfi-nog'r^-fl), w. [== F. somogra- 
phie ss eseenografia ss Pg, It. seenograjUi, < 
Gr. cKgvoypa^ scene-iiainting, esp. in perspec- 
tive, < cKjjvoypd^^ painting scenes, a scene- 
painter, < cKsv^j soene, + ypa^tv. write,] The 
representing of an object, a« a bnilding, accord- 
ing to the rtues of perspective, and from a point 
of view not on a prinmpal axia 


0OilM»illld» M-n^-pin'i-dfi), «i. pt. [NL. 
(v^twoo^ ito), < Setmpinns ^ -fdf8.j A 
small family of brachycerous flies, consisting 
of small slender bare species common in dwell- 
ings. The tervM are very slender end white; they erd 
found in decaying wood and under oarpeta, Mid are aup- 
iKMfeed to be oamivofoua 

BoeilOpiniUI (sd-no-pPnns), n. [NIi. (Latreille, 
emended to Scetiopeem (Agassis, 1847), 

< Gr. oKfivoTToidg^ tent-making, < cKljvo^, a hut, 
tent, + noulvy make, produce, create.] The 
typical genus of Sccnim mdse. Fi ve species are 
jnorth American, and four Kuropoan. S. fenes- 
tratus and 8. faadatus are examples. 

fiOffnt (sent), V. fetter spellea, as forinerly, 
sent (a spelling which appears also in the com- 
pounds assentf consent, dissetit, resent), the c 
being ignorantly inserted, in the 17th century, 
as in scythe for sithe^ seite for stie, scituate tor 
situate (perhaps in this ease to simulate a eon- 
neetion with ascent, descent); early mod. £. 
sent^ ME. senten, < OP. sentir, F. senitr ss Pr. 
Sp. Pg. sentirsslt. senhre, feel, perceive, smell, 

< h. senUre, perceive by the senses, observe, 
give one’s opmion or sentiments; prob. orig. 
tetiive after,’ ‘go after,’ akin to Gote. sinUhs ss 
OHG. Sind ss AC sith, E. obs. s%tke. a going, jour- 
ney, time, and to OHG. sinnan, strive after^, 
MHG. G. sinnen, perceive, feel, whence OHG. 
MHG. sin (sinn~), G. sinn, perception, senses 
see sithe*^. From the L. seniire are also ult. £. 
assent, consent, dissent, resent, etc., sensed, sen- 
sory, consensus, etc., sentence, sententious, senU- 
merit, jrresentiment, etc.] L trans. 1. To per- 
ceive or discern by the smell ; smell: as, to scent 
game. 

Methinks I eeent the morning sir. 

Shak., BMnlet, t 8. 58. 

He . . . wM fond of sauntering by the fruit-tree wan, 
and eeemttng the apricots when they were warmed by the 
morning aunshlue. Qeorge MM, Adam Bede^ 111. 

Hence — 2. To perceive in any way ; especially, 
to have a faint inkling or suspicion of. 

Atea! I seenf not your oonfederaoles, 

Your plots and oombinattons I 

B. Jonaon, 8ejanii% Ui. 1. 

The rest of the men went an attempted swap from the* 
outset. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 187. 

8. To All with smell, odor, or effluvium; cause* 
to smell; make fragrant or stinking; perfume. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scento the ev'ning gale. 

Bume, Cottar's Saturday Ntekt. 

The humble rosemaiy, 

Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead 

Moore, Lalla Eookh, Light of the Harem. 

H. tntrans. 1. To be or become scented; 
have odor; be odoriferous ; smell. 

Thunder bolta and lightnings . . . doe sent strongly oT 
brimstone. Hottand, tr. of Plliiy, xxxv. 1& 

2. To hunt or pursue by scent. 

fioent (sent), fi. [Better spelled sent, as in the 
verb; < ME. sent; from the verb.] 1. An ef- 
fluvium from any body capable of affecting the 
olfactory sense and being perceived as a smell; 
anything that can be smelled; odor; smell; 
fragrance or perfume. 

The sent [of the Ferret] endaretb fifteen or twentte 
dayes in those things which he hath come neere to, and 
oauseth some Towne sometimes to be disinhabited. 

Pterehat, PUgrimage, p. 642. 
Cloud-dividing eagles, that can tow'r 
Above thesosnf of these Inferior things ! 

Qicartoi; Emblems, v. IS. 

And JoenC of hay new-mown. M. Amtdd, Tbyrsto. 

2. A fragrant liquid distilled from flowers, etc., 
used to perfume the handkerchief and other 
articles of dress; a perfume. — 8. The sense' 
of smell; the faculty of olfaction; smell: as, 
a hound of nice scent 

He rSoUims] addeth the tales of men with dogges heads i 
of others with one logger and yet very swift of foot; of' 
Plgmeto, of such as Hue only by »ent 

Purehar, Pilgrimage, p. 48& 

The sporting-dogs formed a separate and valuable clast 
of exports induding rough terriers or Motels which ran 
entirely by eeent C, Elton, Origins of Eng. Htoi, p. 806. 

4. The odoriferous trace of an animars pres- 
ence; the effluvium left by an animal in pass- 
ing. bv means of which it may be tracked or 
trailed by smell; henoe, the track of sueh an 
animal ; "the course of its pursuit: as, to lose or 
recover the scent, as dogs : often tised flgura- 
tively of any trace by wnioh pursuit or inquiry^ 
of any kind can l>e guided. 

He . . . travelled upon the same aeent iti^ l^ikgte^ 

Trim found he was upon a wrong i 

short with a low bow. Sterm, Triateam £ 
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D6|>end on it thot tlioy*ro on the eoeni down there, and 
thftt, if he moved, he'd blow upon the thing et onoo. 

jHdcmt, Oliver Twtet, xxvi. 
There le nothing more widely mtaleedlng then eagiol^ 
If It heppene to get on e wrottg eoent 

Gmrg^ Mttl on the Sloee, i a. 

Hence — 5. Sornpe of paper strewed on the 

Md hoiu^, or by the in a^perthunt, 

to enable the pursuers to track them or him. — 
6f. Inkling; faint knowledge or suepidon. 

Ill ne'er believe but ChMar hath some tmU 
Of bold Sejanue* footing. A Janmn% Selanaa, iv. S. 
CffiM somtk a faint or weak eeent ditoernibla some time 
after an anhnal bae passed. 

He was used for oomeiiig the deer, bat bis nose was 
good enough tsr hunthig even a eold mmit 

Ztapvuf motMkrta and dmerieo, p. S4. 
•eiMnid foent («) The nosrer of disoariiing things future 
or distant by the sense ofametl. ITeera Sare.] (6) Bpe- 


iOonHiKirt (ai^t'|»Ar)i a. 
of a scent-organ, spedflchUy of the metastev- 
nal scent-organs. Bee mctosientitl, 

BOent-TM# (sent^vas), n. A vessel with a 
]derc6d cover, desii^ed to contain perfumes. 
Compare eassolette, 2. 

BOSnt-Tesicle (sent ' ves'i-kl), ti. A vesicle con- 
taining odoriferous matter, 
flogntnrood (sent'wtid), a. A low bushy shrub, 
Alyxia huxifoHa. of the Apoejmaoem, found in 


a scent, in to follow the scenhaftyn.! 

Odor, JPnufftafiot, eto. sm sineif, 

soent^beg (sent'bag), n. 1 . The bag or pouch of 
an animal which secretes or contains a special 
odoriferous substance, as those of deer, beaver, 
skunks, etc.; a scent-gland. — 2. A bag con- 
taining anise-seed or some other odonzerous 
sttbstanoe, used in fox-hunting as a substitute 
for the fox. 

The young men . . . expended an Immense amount of 
energy in the dangerous polo oonteshs (and] In riding at 
Imoea after the sesni-Sup. 

a J). Wamor, Little Journey In the World, zvi. 

gosnt-bottle (sent'bot^l), a. A small bottle 
for holding pmrfume, either a decorative object 
for the toilet-table, or a vinaigrette or smelling- 
bottle carried on the person. 

gOint-box <sent'bokB), a. A box for perfume. 

A CUne with a Silver and ShmU Box, and a Ferrfl 
of ttSver at the Bottom. 

Adoertiommtt, quoted in Aahton'a Social Life, 1 158. 

goe&tad (8eu'ted),jp. a. Imbued or permeated 
with perfume or fragrance; perfumed: as, 
aeenm Soap.—Sceuted caper, a smaU, eloaely rolled 
black tea about the gie of small gunpowder. It la o(d- 
end, and sold as gunpowder tea.— Scanted Ibni See 
/§rx\. 

sesntftll (senVftd), a, £< seent + -/af.] 1. 

Yielding much smell ; full of odor ; highly odor- 
iferous; scented. 

The mmnAfvU camomlU, the verdurous costmary. 

Drt^^xm, FOlyolbion, xv. 106. 

The mrdfuB osprey by tbe rooke had fish'd. 

W, Browm, Britannia's Pastorals, U. 3. 

2. Ouick of scent; smelling well; having a 
good nose, as a dog. 

MOlt-glMld (sent'gland), «i. An odoriferous 
gland; a glandular organ which secretes any 
specially odoriferous substance, as musk or 
castoreum. Seent-glands are of many kinds in differ- 
ent anlmsls, to which their peculiar odor is due, and they 
are lor the moat part of the category of aeoondary sexual 
ofgans, serving in the males to attract the females. The 
eommonest are modified sebaceous foUioles, which may 
be slttiated anywhere on the body. Preputial and anal 
fdanda are more specialised structures of this clsas, very 
highly developed In various animals, as the musk-deer, 
the beaver clvetoat^ most species of eto. 

goeftt-bolder (sent'hdPdCr). n, A vessel of 
ornamental character for holding perfumes, 
especially one having a cover pierced with 
holes. 

gOSlltillglyt (sen'ting-li), adv. Merely in pass- 
ing; allusively; notdii^ctly; with mere pass- 
ing reference or allusion. 

Tot 1 find bat one man. Biobard Smart by name (tbe 
more remarkable becauee but onee. and that teonHngiif, 
mentioned by Mr. PoxX burnt at Salisbury. 

FuUor, Wortbiea Wiltshire, in. 822. 

JOgntlaflS (sentries), a. [< so&nt + 4e88J] 1. 
Having or yielding no scent; inodorous; not 
odoriferous. 

The temtUm and the scented rose ; this red, 

And of an humbler growth, tbe other tall. 

Cotpper, Task, vl. 15L 

Few are the slender flowerleta leemffeaiL pal& 

That on their ice-olad atems all trembling blow 
Along the margin of the unmeltlng snow. 

0. W, Hfdnim, Kearing the Snow-Line. 

2. Destructive of scent; conveying no scent, as 
for hunting; said of the weather. 

That dry aeeniiem cycle of days. 

Tfie FVsM, April 4, 1886. (JBneye. IHot) 

loent-organ ( sent' 6r^gan ), a. In eool , , a scent- 
bag or scent-gland. The term la applied especially 
to odoriferous vesicles at the end of the abdomen of many 
insects, to extensile vesicles on the backs of certain larvw, 
and to organs in tbe thorax of other Insects having minute 
external orifices called seeat-poret at the sides of the 
metasternum, near the hind coxw, as in certain longicorn 
tteetles. These organs are alao called oxnaoHa. see ro- 
pugnatorial, and cut under at mot o r i um. 


Alyxia huas^oha^ of tbe Apooffnaoemy found in 
Australia and Tasmania. Also Jonba-hean 
wood and hoaih-hoat, 

aoepaifi, n. See 

soapter. soaptre (sep'tfir), ». [Early mod. E. 
also ttevter; < ME. aeeptre^ atpfre, soeptour^ wp^ 
tor, < OF. sceptre, eepire, P. sceptre « Sp. eem 
as Pg. sceptro m It. soettrOf seeiro as D. sekepter 
as G. Sw. Dan. scepter^ < L. sceptruMf < Gr. oic^Tr- 
rpov, a staff to lean on, a scepter, < oio^piv, 
prop or stay (one thing fi^nst another), lean 
on, also dart, hurl, throw (cf. a gust or 

S uall of wind); of. Skt. y kship, throw. See 
90 scape'^A 1. A staff of office of the charac- 
ter accepted os peenliar to royalty or indepen- 
dent sovereignty. Those existing, or which ore repre- 
sented In trustworthy works of srt of former times, have 


Stellate estabSslM tn m Boyar in 1^^ 
of liouis XTV., now oisplacad ay 
aaaptry (sap'tri),a. [< dfiiyiier, ss^lr% 4* 
Bearing a scepter; soeptered; royai OEteaJ 

Hit hlghnats Ludrii^b eesppy hand. 

Xio^O^theSi^Ll. (IMeifa) 

aoarnat, O. A [< It. soemers, < D. d^sesmersf dis- 
cern ; see discern.] To discern. [Rare.] 

But as henighfor draw, ha acaily 
Milmtaesme that it was not his awaatest awaat 

ApeSer, V. Q., IQ. & th 


. Those existing, or which ararepra- 
ly works ol art of former tinHW. nave 


•viivou. AKi tiTuaawwuijr w%snm w vi xvniiw iraaiivHk ahswv 

ttSttsUy only a decorative character, but ocoaskmally an 
emblem of religious or seoulsr ebameter oeoors : thnsL 
scepters sre someUnies tipped with a cross, or with a small 
orb surmounted by a cross, or with a hand in the nosition 
of benediction, or with a royal emblem, such as the fleur- 
de-lis of France. In heraldry a scepter is generally repre- 
sented with a fleur-de-lis the upper end, the rest of it 
being a staff ornamented In an arbiiraiy manner. 

I donte it for destany, and drede at the ende, 

Ffor lure and for losse of the londe hole ; 

Bothe of solle A of setptor, soueraynly of yon; 

That we falle into forfet with our fre wille. 

l>«fiweti‘<myiV(>p(£.S.T.8.),l. 2808. 

So Esther drew neer, and touched the top of the soqSre. 

Esther v. 2. 

And put a barren ooeptre in my gripe. 

Shak,, Macbeth, Hi 1. 82. 

Two BetmUn of massie gold, that the King and Queene 
do Carrie & their hands m their coronation. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 46, slg. D. 

Hence — 2. Royal power or authority: as, to 
assume the scepter. 

The oo^pSn shall not depart from J'udah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come. Oen. xllx 10. 
Xtnx CliazlM*a ■oeptOT. SeePedicuteiia 
scepter, sceptre (sep'tdr), v, f.; pret. and pp. 
scepteredf sceptred^ ppr. seeptertng, soei^tring. 
[< scepter, n.j To give a scepter to; invest 
with royal authority, or with the emblem of 
authority. 

Thy cheriu buffeted,* thy head smitten, thy hand waep 
tnd with a reed. Bp, ttali, Christ before Fllate. 

scepterdoiiL scratredom (sep'tcr-dum), fi. [< 
scepter + -oow.j If. Bei^; period of wield- 
ing tbe scepter. 

In the mxpeerdome of Edward the Confessor the sands 
first began to growe into sight at a low water. 

BoSvt, Lenten Stnffe (Harl. Misc., VI. 151X (Harief.) 

2. Imperial or regal authority. [Bare.] 

The Sabbath comes down to ns venerable in all the 
hoariiiess of an Iromemorial antiquity, and imperial with 
all the eoeptradom at the Creator’s exaiAple. 

G, D. Boardman, Crestive Week, p. 861. 

sceptersd, sceptred (sep'tftrd), a, [< scepter 
+ -c<f*2.] Bearing a scepter; accompanied 
with a scepter; hence, peiriaining to royalty; 
regal. 

This royal throne of kings, this eoepUt'd Isle^ . . . 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand at war. 

8hak„ Kicb. n., iJ. 1. 40. 

Where darkness, with her gloomy se^pCrsd hand, 

Both now command. 

fi. Janmm, Pnderwoods, xllv. 
Sometime let gorgeous IVegedy 
Insnvemi pell come sweeping by. 

MOSon, IfPeneeroeo, L 88. 

soepterless. sceptrelsss (sep't^-les), a. [< 
softer + -MSS.] Having no scepter. 

soe^c, sceptical, etc. I^e skeptic, eto. 

SC^ptral (sep'tral), a, [< L. scemfram, a scepter, 
+ -tf^.] Pertaining to or resembling a scepter; 
regal. 


other receptacle lor the reserved sacrament* 
Also mtopkofim, 

8oeaopli:riacliuii<sa'$-ff-i&^shi-um),n. [<lGf. 
oKmo^Xdiciov, cricevo^iMhixriov. a place for keeping 
the vessels, etc., used in religious service, in Gr. 
a place for baggage, etc., < ckswMm^, a keeper 
of such vessels, etc. : see sceuophyXaxA In 
early church and in tbe Gr^k Church, the 
treasury or repository of the sacred utensils: a 
part of the diaconleon or sacristy; hence, the 
whole diaconioon. Also sbeuophylakion. 

They (the holy v«tssls,^«to.3 were kept In th e sss noplg- 
lac4iMm at the (dinroh. 


V kept in the assnopAg- 
Antiqnltt«^VllI.xr2. 


soenophylax (sH-of'l-laks). n, [< LQr. eicmiih- 
a keeper of the vessels, etc., used in reli- 
ffiouB ser^ee, a sacristan, in Gr. a keeper of 
baggage, < okiwk, a vessel, a utensil. 4* a 
watcher, guard.] In tbe early church and in the 
Greek Church, the officer likving charge of the 
holy vessels and other treasures of the church; 
a sacristan. The great soeoophylsx at the patriaroh 
of Constontinople ranks next after the great ssoellarina. 
He Is custodian of the treasures of the patriarchate and 
of vacant churches. A similar olfioer to the aceuophylax 
in a nunnery is called the semophytaoieeeL Also omm- 
ophyiax, 

Siffi. A consonant sequence arising in Middle 
English (as well as in Middle Dutch, Middle 
High German, eto.) from the assibilation of sc, 
and now simplified to sh. See sk. For Middle 
English words in scA-, see sA-. 
sdiaap-sMkker (sk^'stik'Sr), n. [S. African 
D.« < D. schaap, s £. sheep, *4 stikker, choker, 
< stikken, choke.] A Souft African serpent of 


Ministtv is might, 

And loving servitude is eetjdnit rule. 

Btetoretdh, Yroterday, To-day, and Forever, iv. 080. 

sceptre, BMptredom, etc. Bee seep^, etc. 
Sc^^teun Brandenburgicimi. [NL.: L. sei^- 
trum, scepter; JBrandenhurgicum, neut. of Bran- 
denhurgicus, of Brandenburg.] A constella- 
tion, the Bceptor of Brandenburg, established 
by Gottfried Kirsch, a German astronomer, in 
1688. It consisted of four stars lytug in a stralglit llnq, 
in the first bend of Erldanns, westof the Hsre. The con* 
strilation was used by Bode early In the nlnetaentb oen- 
tury, but la now obeblete. 


In its movements It lives on insects and small llsards, 
on which It darts with great swiftness. Its length Is 
about 2 feet. 

Bchabrack, Bchabraime, ». See shabrack, 
BChabsieger (shSp'tse^^r), n, [G., < sehaben, 
mb, grate (ss E. share), 4 sieger, green cbedse, 
whey.] A kind of green cheese made in Bwit- 
zerland : same as saj^ago. Also written sokap- 

sdSadonophail (skWon'^-fan), «. [< Gr. exa^ 
exd&uvA\xc larva of some insects, 4 ^vetv, 
appear.] The early quiescent larv^ stage in 
the development of oertain mites, as apodemm- 
touB trombidiids. H, Henhing, 1882* 
Bcbflsfferia (ehe-fe'ri-4), h. [NL. (Jacquin, 
1780), named after J. G, l^hasfer (1718-90), a 
German naturalist.] A genus of ^lypetaions 
plants, of the order Celastrinese, tribe Celasirese, 
and Bubtribe JBUsodendrem, it b otuuraoteriaod by 
diosoioos flowers with four imbricated and orbbnlar se- 
pals, four petsla four stamens, a two-oellad ovanr, and 
a two-cleft stigma The fruit Is a dry drupe with two 
seeds which are without an aril. The 8 species are na- 
tives of the West Indies. Florida, Texas, and Mexioo. 
They are smooth and rigid shrubs, with small eortooeous 
entire and obovate leaves, and small green or white flow- 
ers nearly or quite sessile in the axlb. S. fruieeeem, 
a small tree oi sonthern Florida and the neighboring 
islands, produces s vslusble wood whlob from its odor 
snd hsidnesB b known by the names of ymevhwoed sod 
boxwood, 

sohl^. n. See fAoA. 

schsixof, n. An obsolete form of shegf^. 

sdisko, n. See shako, 

sdibleiibleilde (shSGen-blend}, n, [G. , < sehede, 
shell («s B. seaUii * gee seaki\ shale^), 4 hlmdc, > 
E. blende.'i A variety of sphalerite, or native 
zinc sulphid, occurring massive in curved lay- 
ers, often alternating with galena and marcMi- 
site. 

sdinUcff Bee shalk, 
sdbuhlloi, n. See shaUot 
•dislstm (shSFstln), a. [G*inAatoM^<«8Aill8 
sAdidi), shell, ^sMnmi. skm.l 
A slady or sbaly variety of tufaeeous ( voleanlA} 
rock: little used in EsgUiffi^ 



m di»lm mtim naOm of 

to^ tno^roittnMtiig tbo Uforaitt AM- 

IT. V DooL of Sag, Md Wilot, p. ISS. 

iehapbMdktta (shdy biUhm HStOMphaoh 

(vee det) + A sulptiid of oismuth, sll- 

Tor, luid loftd, ooottrring in indistinctly oi^stal- 
liiod and also massiye forms of a lead-gray 
color at Schapbaoh in Baden, 
idhaiq^. »* Any one of yarions silk fabrics 
made of carded and spun silk, the silk used 
for this purpose being obtained from the thin, 
fuhsy beginnings and endings of cocoons in 
reelmg. 

Sek9pm or tpun tlUc ftbrlea not lo Imitroat m redod 
sUk gooca but ttronser and obeapor. 

Mao.t V. Ixxl. M6. 

J«g«r fsh^'M^^t^er-gdr), n, A 

white wine grown on the banks of the Rhine, 
near ICadnE. It ranks with aU but the best 
Rhine wines. 

BcOliariterttOr (shdrts'ber-gCr), n. A wine 
grown m the neighborhood of Treves, on a hill 
sereral miles from the Moselle. It is usually 
classed among the still Moselle wines. 
Bdbaxihofberger (sharts^hof-^ber-gdr), n. A 
good white wine grown on the banks of the Mo- 
selle, near Trhves. It is considered the best of 
the still Moselle wines. 

•ehanin-earth (shoum'Crth), n. [< G. $chaum, 
foam. Boom (» £.scam; cf. meerachaum)^ 4- £. 
aarthXA Aphrite. 

•dbeeklatont. n. Bee oiclaton, 
jchadiaam Cske'di-azm), n. [< Or. axeSUujfm^ 
something done oifband, < o;t<^i5id<;etv, treat off- 
hand, < axkdto^^ sudden, offhand, < oxed6v^ near, 
hard by.j Cursory writing on a loose sheet. 
[Rare.] 

gobcdnla (sked'ai or, in England, shed'll), n. 
FFormerly also sdcdtdc, acedulc, acedull^ cedule; 
\ ME. aedell as MD. aoheaelf cedule^ cedel, D. eedelf 
ceSly a bill, list; < OF. aekedule^ acedule. oedulCy a 
scroll, note, bill, F. cSduley a note oi hand, as 
Fr. cedtdey eedola as Sp. cSdula sa Pg. ceankiy ae- 
dula zs It. eedola, formerly also ceduUif a note, 
bill, docket, etc. ( > MHG. zedel, zedele, Qe.zettely 
a sheet of paper, a note, sa led. as Bw. 

aedol ss Dan. aeddel), < LL. sthedvla (ML. also 
setdula), a small leaf of paper ML. a note, 
schedule, dim of L. acheda,A leaf or sheet of 
paper, also written aeidUy ML. sctda, prob. (hke 
the dim. aandula, a splint or bhingle) < L. 6cia- 
dere («/ «c»d), cleave, split : aeeactaaton, ahindley 
ahingU, The L. form acheda is on its face < Gr. 
oxiorfy a leaf, tablet; but this does not appear 
in Gr. till the 13th century (MGr.% and is prob. 
a mere reflex of the L. ackeday which in turn is 
then either a false spelling, simulating a Gr. 
origin, of sctda (as above), or a var. of *achtda 
(found once as aekkHay a splinter or chip of 
wood), < Gr. *ex^S^t unauthenticated var. 
(of. ex^^f another var.) of exi^a. o;(iCn (> dim. 
exl^*ov)t a splint, splinter, lath, also an arrow, 
s^ar, etc., also a cleft, separation, < ext^eiv 
iV cleave, split, zs L. adndere iy acid), 
cut fas above) : see aehiam. achtaty etc. The ult. 
origin of the word is thus the same, in any case. 
The proper spelling of the word, according to 
the derivation from OF. cedulcy is oedkle (pron. 
sed'fll); the spelling aeedule (pron. sed'ul) is 
an im^rfect restoration of ocaide, toward the 
form aohedule; the spelling aohedulcy as taken 
from the OF. restored spelung aohedtUe, should 
be pron. shed'fll, and was formerly written ac- 
oordlngly shcdsFe; but being regarded, later, as 
thken directly from the LL. achedula, it is in 
America commonly pronounced sked'fll.1 A 
paper stating details, usually in a tabular form 
Of list, and often as an appendix or explana- 
tory additiou to another dooumeut, as a com- 
plete list of ail the objects contained in a cer- 
tain house, belonging to a certain person, or 
the like, in^nded to accompany a bul of sale, 
a deed of (dft, or other legal paper or proceed- 
ing; any ust, catalogue, or table: as, chemi- 
caiB are in atiheduh A of the tiudff law. 

A ffsiitllniftii of my lord of VOrk toko unto a ycmsn 
of myn, lohn boys^ a lokeoe snd a mdtU of my Lordi 
ootant whom ha wold have knyffhtts of the ehyra end 1 
lende yon a cmMI oloeed of thmr nemet In thie tame let- 
BaaUm laUtn, I. ISt. 
^ 1 will gtiio out dlaort taaddm of my beauty; it ahall 
be Ifiaealorted, and eoeiypeirtiole and nteoell lebeUed to 
m wus. gjfik, T. N. (folio 1«HIX 1. A m 

Ihave nroemod a aoyel whleh I oanied tobe 

Irih^aad whertotjf tend you here indoMdaO^y. by 
radtOMSel hsivb fallm fo afreet hie venr Pereon. 

ir«iiwtt,];i«a^x.iu lA 


SdiMle’ii 

ieheellte( 


IHf8+ 

of her cell, aide by aide with eori^ial ietta, mhiate lit- 
tle BohadulBi of the itema in harlufly diminfahlna ward- 
robe Fentdtfkdy Jim., K. 8., sea 

We travel fast, and we reach plaoea at the time named 
on the BehBdulB. c. B, Wamar, Sonndabout Journey, S. 
■iyie Aryister, Jmmutary, etc. See UBd. 
fldiodnle (sked'vl or, in England, shed'^), o. t ; 
pret. and pp. achedided, ppr. sehedMlinh, [< 
achedulCy n.j 1. To make a schedule of, as of 
a number of objects.— 2. To include in a sched- 
ule, as any object. 

Beheelt, V. t, A Scotch form of aekeol^. 

Have not I no clmgyment 
Pay I no clorgy fee, O? 

Ill iehaal her as 1 think fit. 

And as I think wool to be, O. 

Laird cf Drum (rhlldja Ballade IV. 120X 
on. See greerd. 

,sh5'm), n. . f< K. W. ScheelCy a Swed- 
ish chemist (1742-86), + -tte®.] Native calcium 
tungstate, a mineral of high specifle gravity, 
occurring in tetragonal crystals which often 
show bemihedral modifications, also massive, 
of a white, yellowish, or brownish color, and 
vitreous to adamantine luster, 
scheolitine (shd'li-tin), «. [As acheelitc 4* -Ine^.] 
A name given by Beudant to the lead tung- 
state now called atolzite, 

BCheett, n. See aJeate^. 

Bcbofferite (sbef'^r-It), ». [< H. G. ScheffcTy a 
Swedish chemist (1710-59), + -ffc 2 .] a. man- 
• ganesian variety of pyroxene found at L&ngban 
In Sweden. 

Schoibler'B pitch. See pttehiy 3. 

BChoik, ti. See ahetk. 

Bcheiner's e^riment. The production of 
two or more images of an object by viewing it 
out of focus through two or more pinholes in 
a card. 

BChekert, W. An obsolete form of exchequer. 
flCheUy (sheri), n. ; pi. aehelUea (-iz). A white- 
fish, Cweponua elupeotdeh. 

BChelm. snelm ( skelm), n. [Also achelfum, aleU 
lum (< D.), < OF. achelmcy < G. achelniy a rogue, 
rascal (> D. aeheim su Icel. skelmir =s Sw. Mlm 
ss Dan. at^lm), < MHG. achalwfy scheln^y an 
abusive epithet, ro^e, rascal, lit. pestilence, 
carrion, plague, < OHG. acalmo. acelmo, plague, 
pestilence.] A rogue; a rascal: a low, w'orth- 
less fellow. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

Tbo gratitude o‘ thae dumb brutes, and of that puir In- 
nocant, bringa the tears into rnv nuld eon, while that wAef- 
lum Ifuoolm — ■ bat I’m obliged to Colonel Talbot for put- 
ting my hounds into such good condition. 

SeaU, Wsverley, Ixzi 

gcheltopilgik (shel'to-pu^sik), ft. [Origin un- 
knovmj A large lizard, Paeudopua palkuri, 
found in Russia, Hungary'. Dalmatia, etc., at- 
taining a length of 2 or 3 feet, having no fore 


Ihm pointa one after the other. this is an image 

of the number five. If, on the oontraiy, . think of a num- 
ber in general, whether it be five or a hundred, this think- 
ing is rather the representation of a method of represent- 
ing in one Image a certain quantity (for Instance, a thou- 
sand) aooording to a certain eono^, than the image it- 
self, which. In the case of a thousand, I could hardly take 
in and compare with the concept This representation of a 
general procedure of the imafpnation by which a oonc^ 
receives the image 1 call the iehema of such a concept 
Eant, Critique of Pure Beason, tr. by Max MUllar, p. 140. 

2. Scheme; plan: outline; formerly, a geomet- 
rical diagram. — 3. In hgie, a figure of syllo- 
gism. — 4. In anc. gram, and rhet,, a figure; a 

r uliar construction or mode of expression. — 
In the Or. Ch.y the monastic haoit: distin- 
guished as little and great — Padai schema, in 
ane prm., the order or sequence of longs and shortsin a 
foot;’tbe paurticular form of a foot as so determlned.- 
Tyaaaoendental schoma, the pme and general sensu- 
alisation of a concept of the understanding a priori. 
BCbematiC (skf-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. exvga (-gar-), 
sliape, form (see ackenie), 4- -ic.] Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, a schema, in any sense ; 
typical ; made or done according to some funda- 
mental plan ; used in biology in much the same 
sense as archetypal. 

If our system of notation be complete, we must possess 
not only one notation capable of representing . . . syllo- 
gisms of every ilgnre and of no figure, but another which 
shall at onoe and in the same diagram exhibit eveiy syllo- 
gistic mode, apart from all aohemOKe differenoea, be they 
positive, be thw negative, 

Mr W. HamUton, Diacussions, App. II. (B). 
Behsmatto aya. Same aa reduoed eye (which aee, under 
ftduee), 

Bchamatically (skfi-mat'i-k^l-i), adv. As a 
schema or outline; in outline. 

In the graoilia muscle of the frog the neevation is fash- 
ioned in the manner displayed eehemaUeaUy upon this 
diagram. Nature, XX^X. 48. 

BChematiBe, U. See schematize. 

Bchematisin (ske'ma-tizm), n. [< L. aefiamo- 
tumoa, < Gr. exvgariegdty a figurative manner of 
speaking, the assumption of a shape or form, 
< extfgaTiitiv. form, shape : see schematize.'] 1. 
In aatrol., the combination of the aspects of 
heavenW bodies. — 2. Particular form or dispo- 
sition of a thing; an exhibition in outline of any 
systematic arrangements ; ontline. p^are.] 

Fvery partlole of matter, whatever form or eehemoHem 
it puts on, muat in all oondltiona be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the same room. Cneeh, 

8 A system of schemata; a method of employ- 
ing schemata. 

We have aeen that the only way in which objects can be 
given to us consists in a miodificatlon of ony sensibility, 
and that pure concepts a pricnl muat contain, besidea the 





v> 

Schcltopuftlk {PtfHtkiJtHS ^fiasth 

limbs, and only rudimentary hind limhs, thus 
resembling a snake, it is of glassy appearance and 
daric-brownisn coloration. It feeds on insects, small quad- 
rupeds, birds, and reptile^ la quite narmleaa, and easily 
tamed. It is related to and not distantly reaombles the 
common glass-snake (OphiomuruB vraCralw) of the south- 
ern United States. Also s^ed eheUepueiek (Huxley). 
BCllBlisroilBt, w. See aheltron, 
g^ama (ske'mjl), ff.; pi. aehemata (-mi^tfl.). [< 
L. aehemay < Gr*. exyg<ty shape, figure, form: see 
scheme.] 1. A diagram, or graphical repre- 
sentation, of eertain relations of a system of 
things, without any pretense to the correct 
representation of them in other respects in 
the Kanttan phVoa.y a produet of the imagina- 
tion intermeaiate between an imairo and a con- 
cept, being intuitive, and so eapi^le of being 
* observed, like the former, and general or quasi- 
general, like the latter. 


nation l 

not aim » WMUto 4ii«uikiuii| iriaif oh* mt9u^ uiixt usiiajt 
ah>nc in the determination of the sensibili^, the eehema 
ought to be dlstlogqtohed from thetmage. I^us, if I place 


sense) ^ 

which alone the category may be applied to any object. 
We call this formal and pure condition of the aensibiliW, 
to which the concept of we understanding Is restricted in 
its applioatifm, its schema ; and the function of tlie under- 
standing in these schemata, the BehemaUem at the pure 
understanding. 

Kant, CMtique of Pure Keason. tr. by Max MtUler, p, 14a 
4. Id logiCy the division of syllogism into figures. 

BChematiBt (ske'ma-tist), n. [<^.ax^ga(-gar-)y 
form, shape, figure' (see ache^), + -wf.j One 
given to forming schemes; a projector. 

The treasurer msketh little use of the BehemattBU. who 
are daily plying him with their visions, but to be thor- 
oughly oonvinoM by the comparison that his own notions 
are the best. Swift, To Dr. King. 

BChematize (skfi'm^tiz), v.; pret. and pp. sche- 
matized , ppr. schematizing. [< Gr. oxvgartCnv, 
form, shape, arrange, < exvgQy form, shape: see 
scheme.] I. trana. To form into a scheme or 
schemes; arrange in outline. 

U. intrana. 1. To form a scheme or schemes ; 
make a plan in outline.— 2. To think by means 
of a schema in the Kantian sense. 

To say that a man is a great thinker, or a flue thinker, 
is but another expression for saying that he has a sehrma- 
tuting (or, to use a plainer hut less accurate expreMton. a 
figurative) understauding De QftiMey, Ehetonc. 

Also spelled avhemaUae. 

BChematologion (skS'ma-tp-lS'ji-on), n. [< 
LGr. axnfutroM^iovy < Gr. ex^ga {axngar^), figure, 
4* ?i yetVy say.] Tbo ofiSoe for admitting a monk : 
formerly contained in a separate book, now in- 
cluded in the euchologion. 

BChBniB (skem), n. [s F. achhncy acMma ss It. 
Pg. achma ss D. G. Dan. Sw. schema, < L. ache- 
may < Or. oxvga (exngar-), form, appearanee, 
also a term of rhetoric, < Gr. fut. ex^tv, 
2d aor. oxtiv, have, bold, V ttex^ by transposi- 
tion «r;t*, sr Skt . aah, l>ear, endure. From the 
same Gr. source are acheaia, aehetie, heeUc, and 
the'first or second element of hextclogy, eaehec- 
tie. cachexyy eunuch, etc.] 1 . A connected and 
orderly arrangement, as of related preceptB or 
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a regularly formulated aoiifBpdiig Odcd'miug), jp. a. t. Haimliig; amk- 
triving<— 2. OiTen to forming eehemet; art- 
ful; intriguing. 

Hnr yon jutt heaven, Uiat darfcena o'er tn«, land 
One naah. tliat» iniMing all thltige elie, nay make 
My mhenUng bnin a oinder, It 1 lie. 

TennytonHt Merlin and Vivien. 


eodrdinate theories; 
plan; system 

We ehall never be able to give oureelvee a aatUlaBtory 
aoooaiit of the divine oondnet withont fonninc aneh a 
«bA«7ii« of Utingi aaahall take at once In time and eternity. 

Sip A.tt0fituty, 

It would be an idle task to attempt what Emeraon him* ^ 

SSSlJ5!lK!4"“13iS»SS5{rS? S*R^iSsac!.SSS5li!BiSJ 


mm and tribe Jhaed^ifiemt n tertenetaiMI «r 
hlianml and hraotad gowei^ edih «k 

profeettnff anthem and afrattof imee direighig routUI* 
Mh and mflated one- or fwo-teeded earp^ m otiljr 
“ ‘ ifiataanaMve of peat-h^ In norths 

and Amerloa. Illaavefy aniootli 


whieh are open at the top, and a low looaely raoemed 
rigid and peraiatont llqweii. 




To draw an exact eeAemeof Conatanttnoplo, or a map of 
France South. 


Baron Puffendorf obaerved welt of those Independent 
MhemiitSt in the words here following 

ITalertomf, 


Works, V. fiOa 
A number of eeAeimMs have urged from tluie to time 
that. In addition to our ordinary ourreucy, there ought to 


8. In astroly a ropresetitation of the aspects of 
the celestial bodies; an astrological figure of 
the heavens. 

It is a mkem$ and fsoe of Heaven, 

As the aspects are dispos'd this even. 

S. BwSer, Hudibras, II. iii. 6S9. 

4. A statement or plan in tabular form; an 
official and formal pl^ : as, a scheme of division 
(see phrase below) ; a scheme of postal distribu- 
tion or of mail ser^ce. 

But, Phil, you must tril the preacher to send a tehtme oi 
the debate~-aU the different heads— and he must agree t wbjitnw (ske'mi), o. r< scheme + -V^.l Clever 
to keep rigidly within the s^ne. ^ ^ at scheming; sly; cunning. [Colloq.] 

Oh, he was poweiful aehemyt But I wss mhenw too. 
That 's how I got out The Century, XL. 228. 


be an Interest-bearing ouirenoy. 

Jewme, Money and Meoh. of Exchange^ p. 248. 

2. An astrologer or fortune-teller ; one who 
draws up schemes. Bee sehemcy tt., 3. 

Another Sehemitt 

Found that a squint-ey'd boy should prove a notable 
Pick purse, and afterwards a most strong thief ; 


Whan he grew op to be a onnning Lawyer, 


And at lost died a Judge. Quite contrary ! 


Georye MM, Felix Holt, xxili. 

5. A plan to be executed; a project or design; 

The winter passed in a inutusl intercourse of oorresnon- V *^^**^^ ’ 

denoe and confidence between the king and Don Chrmo- *• oec shen<u 

pher, and in determining upon the best eeheme to puriue 80116116 (skdn), n, [as F. sch^nCy < L. schamusy 
toe war with success. Bruee, Source of the Nile, IL 184. also scheemtm, < Gr. ox<Avoq, a rush, reed, cord, 

measure of distance : see scheen fi/».] An ancient 
Egyptian measure of length (in Egyptian called 
atur\ originally (according to St. Jerome) the 


> pu] 

9 war with success. Bruee, Source of the Nile, XL 184. 
Im not going to give up this one scAstnsof my own,even 
U 1 never hring it really to pass. 

Havstheme, Seven <1 shies, x. 
Alat for the preacher's cherished eehemee * 

Mission and church are now but dreams. 

WkUtter, The Preacher. 

6. A specific organization for the attainment 
of some distinct object : as, the seven schemes of 
the Church of Scotland (for the propagation 


life-guards of 

the Doge of Venice, who were known as the 
Bchtoeouf or Slavs: sec Bfot;, BtoeOftie,] Ahas* 
ket-hilted broadsword of the seventeenth sen* 
tury. In many ocdlaotlons these weapons are Jtnown aa 
etopmerM, from toeir resemblance to the bmadswerde 
popular in Sootland In toe seventeenth and etehteento 
oenturiee and erronepuriy called efapmore in finltation 
of the old two-handed sword which property beere that 
name. See detymert and haeM*hUt. 

Bchiadam (sk^-dam')* n. [< Schisdamy a city 
of Holland, the chief seat of the manufacture 
of this liquor.] Schiedam schnapps, or Hol- 
land gin. 

BrwIwrSovlal Crew, 1. ^tdlhe (shirbd), ». [NL. (Ouvier, 1829): from 
Egypt, shilbe,} 1. A genus of Kile catfishes 
of the family Siluridm. — 2. [1. c.] A fish of* 
this genus, of which there are several 'species, 
as a, mystus. Also shiJbe, Bawlinstm, Ano. 

idSKSer (shil'Sr), n. [G., play of colors, glis- 
tening brightness.] A peculiar, nearly metal- 
lic luster, sometimes accompanied by irides- 
cence, observed on some minerals, as hyper- 
sthene, and due to internal reflection from mi- 
croscopic inclusions: in some cases this is an 
effeot produced by alteration. 


distance which a relay of men ^attached to a (shiF^r-it), «. [< s<d^Uler + -leli.] 


of the gospel in foreign parts, the conversion 

of the Jews, home missions, etc.: these are un- 8Ql6nk p6OT. fc>eo peer , 


rope would drag a boat up the Nile, its varia- 
tions were great, bat 4 English miles may be taken as an 
average value. It Is etsetitlaUy the same as the Hebrew 
unit called in the authorised version of the Bible (Qeti. 
XXXV. 16, xlviil 7 ; 2 Ki V. 19) "a little way," and has also 
been identified with the Persian parasaiig. 


of the Jews, home missions, etc.; these are un 
der the eharge of a joint committee).— 7f. A 

figure of speech. ^ 

.. , ^ . 1 . 4 tice.J In Holland and in the 

I might taiy a longe time in declaring the nature of dl- a . 


_ might tary a longe time in declaring the 
vers eMemee, which are wm-dea or sentences altered either 
by speaking or writing contrary to the vulgare customs 
01 our apeache, withont chaunfdng their nature at al. 

SirT. Witeon, Rhetoric (l6AgX 
SOllMDO Of color, in painting, that element of the dealgn 
which It is songht to express by the mutual relation of the 
oolors selected ; the synem or arrangement of Interd^n- 
dent oedors characteristlo of a school, or of a painter, or of 
any particular work ; toe palette (Me paiette, 2) peculiar to 
any artist, tn used In toe painting of a particular plotars. 

Also eoioTHMAeme. 

,«1 faces In the . . . piotare strongly re- SChfipOUt, » 

oaHstheexpressr " ’ • ' * ' • 


SChfinshlpti achfilicllipt, n. Bco shendship, 

"I)., a magistrate, jus- 
the Hutch settlements 
in America, one of a board of magistrates cor- 
responding nearly to associate Justices of a 
municipal court, or to English aldermen. 

The post of eehepen, therefore, like that of assistant 
alderman, was esgerly coveted by all your burghers of a 
certain description. feeing, KnlckerlNH'ker, p. 16a 

It was markeMiw; the roost worthy and woisbipful 
burgomaster and mwpen* of Kieuw Amsterdam turned 


over in bod, stretched their fat legs, and recognised that 
It was time to get up. Tm AUantxe, LXIII. 


One of the angel fao _ . - . - - 

die the expression of Leonardo's heads, while the whole sch6Q116rt. 

•cllS»«I,-COblUt<?b^b..n-V 6 '.bMt)..«. \o.,< 


677. 

Bee shippen. 

An oMolete form of exchequer. 


tores of the Madonna and Child. Bnepe. Brit, XXIV. 176. 

The eehtnne of edaut of the picture ia sober, basiness 
likc^ and not inappropriate to the rahject : but it la also 

hot, and unduly wanting in variety and charm. stalactitie structure. 

Tha AeaAenqf, No. 890, P- 8®». gchfirbcrfet. w. Bee sherbet, 
fteliraie of divlsloii, in Seotejudieua proeedure, a tabu- gchfirbetlEidfi. n. Bee sherbetzide. 

»ch6r6t, V. An obsolete torm of sheari. 
olvioe a common fond amongst the Mveral elaimauts « . . ^ 

toereoiL or to allocate any fund or burden on the differsiit MAfirll, ft. ^eshcfy, 

parties liable.-- SolMiiio of scantUng, a detailed desorip- BChorzaudo (sker-tsRn'do), a, [It., pp. of scher- 
Mm of the aiaM, inaMri, and methM of Mnatraction of garCy play, joke, jest, < scn^so, a jest : see seher^ 

*<^*3 In marie, playful or sportive: noting pas- 

^ng. r<^ «.] TopSS.; 

eontnve; plot; project; design. 


Bchiller-spar rock, an aggragate of anorthite 
and enstatite, the latter being more or less al- 
tered or schillerized, or even serpentinized : the 
English form of the German Schitkr/els, 
SChillorizatioil (sbil'^r-i-za'shpn), ft. A torm 
employed by J. W. Judd to designate a change 
in crystals, cotisisting in the development along 
certain planes of t^ular, bacillar, or stellar 
incloBures, which, reflecting the light falling 
npon them, give rise to a subinetallio sheen 
as the crystal is turned in various directions. 
This pecufiarity has long been known to the Oermana 
and several minerals which exhibit it were classed to- 
gether under the name of eehOter ipar (which see). It Is 
varieties of the monoclinie and rhombic pvroxonea and 
especially bronslte and diallsge, that exmolt IhIa sohll- 
lerlsatlon. 

Borne of these crystals show traces of eekttteruation In 
one direction, which I take to be a face of the prism. 

Quaff. Jwr. Ged. Sot,, XLIV. 748. 

Chemical reactions (like those involved in the process 
of eeMUerizatum) can readily take place 

Quart. Jour. Oeot. Soc., XLV. 161. 


scAcrhcft, pi. of scAcrhc, a potsherd, fragment, , , , \ 

+ kobalt, cobalt.] A German name for aome •chlUwlM (ahil ir-to). v. t.; pwt. and pp. seWf- 
forma of native araeuie, havinf; a renUorm or ppr. stAtBenung, [i^htller + -ire.] To 


have that peculiar altered structure which 
causes the phenomenon known as schilleriza- 
tion. 

This Intermediate varieQr ia highly aalUUrriwdalcMig the 
cleavage-planes Quart Jour. O 0 OL Soe., XLV. 688. 


The powers uhoeeheme slow agonies in belt 

SheHey, Proinetbetta Unhonnd, 1. L 
n. intrans. To form plans ; contrive ; plan ; 
plot. 

" Ah, Mr. Clifford Pyncheon !” aald the man of patehea, 
*'yon may eeheme lot me aa much aa yon p^eaM." 

Hawthorne, Seven Qahlee, x. 


BChillffr-spar (shir^r-sp&r), n, [< schiUer 
ajHirS.] An altered bronzite (enstatite) having 
a metalloidal luster with pearly iridescence : 
same as hastits, 

[It., a jest, joke, play, < gchiUing (shiring), n. Same* as skUling^, 
MHG. G. schers (>D, s(dwrts\ jest, sport. 1 In gcfililtroHXlt. ft. Bee sheltron, 
mustCy a passage or movement of a light or 8Cllilldyl6ra (skin-di-ld'sis), «. fNL., < Gr. 
playful character; specifically, one of the usual a cleaving into small pieces, < 

movements of a sonata or symphony, following dvAelv, cleave, < cyf^eiVy cleave : see schism, Ct 
the slow movement, and taking the plime of the schedule, shindle,] In anat,, an articulation 
olderminuct,aQd, like it, usually combined with formed by the reception of a thin plate of one 
a trio. Tlie scuerzo was first established in its bone into a fissure of another, as the articula- 
place by Beethoven. ^ ^ tion of the rostrum of the sphenoid with the 


CdieilM-arcta (dkSm'Srch ), «. [Irreg. adapted < O*?**^* (»kS'«w), «. (< oon^*- ▼omCT. 


It. area scemo, an incom|^ete arch : /irco, arch ; 
scemo, diminished, deficient.] An arch which 
forms a part of a circle less than a semicircle. 
Sometimes erroneously written shene-arch, 
sohoxnefiol (skem'ftil), a, [< scheme + -/uL] 
Full of Kchemes or plans. 


Bo msny worthy eehemere must produce 
A fttateeman'e csoet of unlverMd use * 


BChemor (ske'm^r),* w. One who schemes or ^ 

contrives; a projector; a contriver; a plotter. holding 

8. Lni *^h. mnrt heM: eee 

schesis,} Pertaining to the state of the body ; 
constitutional; habitual. Bailey y 1731. 
schetlcaif (sket'i-kjil), a, [< seheUo 4- -ah] 
Same as setteUc* 

It to ft leenon to Ml and MtiMerate* f n gnOh SdumdbMda (shdk-zg'ri-ll), [NU, Xtomed 

to teach them this truth, that, when their acheroe dOMnot i A. "'V,: 

aneoeed, they are aure to quarrel amongst themaelvea bTOtbers geACMCAgcr, BwiW uatural- 

Paley herroon on Gen xlvil. 12. (Latoam ) ists (first part of I8th qentary).] A geuUS of 


tion, <fjr«v,2daor.iTxrir,have, hold: seescAcftic. schindylfftie (skin -di -let Mk), a. [< sehindy^ 
Ct, hectic.'] If. General state or disposition of lesis {deU) 4- 4c.) Wedged in; sutured by 
the body or mind, or of one thing with regard to means of schindylesis ; pertaining to sehindy- 
other things; habitude. — 2. In rhet,, a state- lesis. 

ment of what is considered to be tne adver- BdhillOMifi (fiki - nop ' sis), ft. [KL* C^ngler, 
sary’s habitude of mind, by way of argument 1873), < SsMnus^ q. v., 4- Gr. view.] A 
“ genus of pol)]petiJouB trees, of the order ri«a- 

eardiacem and tribe Bhoidese, it It eh 


^me ayatem of Monon^^to 


Another million for anu 


jer knave. 

Chatterten, Resignation 


by polyganona fiowera with a flattito rMMtaole, five m- 
piua, five apreading and nerved petsla five ibeit ste* 
roena, a deeply lobed dito, and an ovoid and coSn^eiied 
one-oriled ovary whioh beeomei an oUmig eamara in fralt, 
containing a one-aeeded etono. Ttioro are 4 epeeles, Mi- 
tlvee Off Sonto Amem from Peru to CTordova. They Sr# 
treat which bear Us^iah hm^leto patiieied liniftnk 
and alternate pinnate and mkiklah teavea of mai^ risin 
efitfreJeafieteaiidwiili winged psMoiia. For AXosmIpE 



w ^hfoCf the nimo-^iwe (pmh. so nani^d from 
its rnttoh-Hsmoked b«rk)» < oloave, cplit: 
4M6 A genus of polypetaloos trees, of 

lAe ord^ Jnaeardiaeese and tribe Anaeardim, 
It It olMfiiottriaMl bgr diceoloiiB Soweni with analtared 
e»lpi» five imbrioeteif petelt. ten stunena three et/lea 
4n)4 a oae*eened orary with a liiigle ovale pendiUoua from 
alar the emninltof the oellp aiid becoming In fruit agloboee 
wtngleM drape raeembliitg a pee, containing a leatiienr or 
bony atone penetrated bj oU-tabea. There are about is 
mtmUj nativea of warmer paxta of Soutb dmertoa and 
Anatiniia. They are treea or ahiiiba with alternate and 
odd^plitttate leavea and amall white flowera in axillary 
and terminal bracted paniolei. Sbr A MeUe, aee mgwer* 
tf«a t ; and tor S, t&fmnthifdiui, aee aroHra. 
n. An obsolete fom of ship^, 
udllimiuuat, n. An obsolete form of shire- 
inciii* 

4Mdlitalloritg (shdr'mdivit). n« [Named after J. 
F. Ii. Sehirmsr.'] A sulphld of bismuth, lead, 
and silver, ooeurring at the Treasury lode in 
Park county, Colorado, 
folltograf, n. An obsolete form of sheriff. 
JMliBel (es'ohiz'el), n. In well-borino, a boring- 
tool having a cutting face shaped like the let- 
ter S. 


In the 
the 


idhlmi hf the Westarn cbareh. hi whteh 
of the Weal were fn forty years nearly 


detecting 

flaws and internal defects in iron rails* 

All the indleatione of the inatrament proved abaolutely 
oorrect, the raili* Ac., on being broken, ahowing flawa at 
the exact spot indicated bythe mMtSopkwM. 

IMtiettn. <Eng.).XXVL491. 

IPObi*"* (sizm), n. [Barly mod. £. also seism ; 
< M£. sciemef later echismef < OF. seieme, eisme, 
F. sekisme as Pr. scisma^ ftisma as Sp. eisma as 
Pg. sehisttM a It. seisma, < h. schumaf < Gr. 
e;yte/io, a cleft, split, schism, < ex^Cefv, cleave, 
s^ii, SB li« sMtidere (ysdd). out, s Hkt. ychhidf 
cut. Of. schistf squill, ahsdnd^ rescind, etc., 
und schedule, etc.'] 1. Division or separation : 
specifically, in ecclesiastical usi^, a formal 
separation within or from an existing church or 
* religious body, on account of some difference 
of opinion with regard to matters of faith or 
discipline. 

SeMmnia a rent or dlvlilon in the ohorch when It oomee 
to the eeparating of congregations Milton. True Religlou. 

Attraction U the moet general law In the material world, 
and prevente a tohiom in the univeme. 

Theodore Parker. Ten Sermons on Religion. 

a. The offense of seeking to produce a division 
in a church, in the authoriied version of the l^ew 
Teetement the word oekimn occurs but once (1 Cor. xfl. 
S5) ; but in the Qreek I'eetsment the Greek word <rjn<rtia 
oofurs eight timea being rendered In the English ver- 
sion 'rent' (Mat lx. 16) and ^division' (John vll. 48; 1 
Cur. xl 18X From the simple mesnlng of division in the 
ohnroh the word has come to indioste s aeparstion from 
the ohorch, and now in eooleaiaatlcal uaage is employed 
solely Co Indicate a formal withdrawal from the church 
and the tormstlon of or the aniting with a new organisa- 
tion. See def. 1. 

From all false doctrine heresy, and aehiem, . . . Good 
XfOrd, deliver na Aoolr qf Common Prayer. Litany. 

8* A schismatic body. 

They doo therfore with a more oonatante mynde per- 
aeaer in theyr fyrst fSyth which they reoeaued . . . than 
•doo manye of va belnge diolded Into odemee and sectee, 
whiohe thyuge nener ohannoeth amonge them, 
it JUen. tr. of John Faber (First Books on Amerios, ed. 

[Arber, p. SHW). 

That Ohnroh that from the name of s distinct piscs 
takes autorltv to set op s distinct Faith or Government 
Is a Sdem and Faction, not a Chorah. 

MiUm. Eikonokltetos, xxviL 

or Sohism 
(12 Anne, 


, to an sot of 

slat t, 0 . 7L to prevent the growth of sohism and for 
the raillier security of the chutes of England and Ire- 
iMbylaw estabUsbed.** It required teachers to oon- 
I to the ettahliahed ehurob. and refrain from attend* 


farm t 


l^^dtowi^ng ^|daoes of woiamp. The act was rspealsd 

(skiB^mfl), n.*, pi. schisnMta (-mf^t|-). 
[< It. sehismOf \ Gr. cx^f^f separatiou : see 
ssbtem.l lu musical acoustics, the interval be- 
tween the ootave of a given tone and the third 
of the eighth fifth, less four octaves, represent- 
ed by the ratio 2 : S* -f- X it, or 82^:32768. 

TMs coneeiHnids almost exactly to the difference be- 
tween a pare and an equally tempersd fifth, wldoh dif- 
lereaee » henoe often CMled a asaieiia. A schlsma and 
a dUMohiima tegeliier tnaka a eyntonto comma, 
-flohllimiitte (siz-mat^ik), a. and h. [Fonnerly 
also sdsmaHc; < OF. (and F.) sdtismaHque as 
Pr. gissKifte as 8p« dsmoHch m Pg. schismaHoo 
m It* sdsmatteo, < DD. schismaMeHS, < Gr. ovor- 
IMtrMdp, sehlsmatlo, < oxloito(r-). a oleft, split, 
Mhlsm: see schism.] Pertaining to, of 

fllsiisdsifeof,orohsraoterte<>dbyBehism; tend- 
Mer ittfflined to or pgmnoUye of sohism: as, 
^ i pt lw ig flo opUoxis; a tifMsmatic tendenoy. 


cqiMly divided, each parly waa by the oilier regwded aa 
yet we cannot donbt that each belonged to 
tbetrae Cfhnrch of Christ Pwuy. Shreniooxi, p. 07. 

n. n. One who separates from an existing 
ohurch or religious faith on aooount of a differ- 
ence in opinion ; one who partakes in a schism. 
See schism. 

As much beggarly logic and earnestness as was ever 
heard to proceed from the mouth of the most perUna- 
clous oehimaHc. /. Walton. Ckimplete Angler, p. 118. 

Dr. Pierce preach’d at White- hall on 2 Thessal. ch. 8. v. «. 
against our Iste oehiemaUce. JSvayn. Diary, Feb. 22^ 167& 

Unity waa Dante's leading doctrine, and therefore he 
puts Mahomet sinosg the se/tumMrttei. not beosuse he di- 
vided the CburclK but the faith. 

LavodX. Among my Books, 2d ser., p. lOB. 

Expose the wretched cavils of the NonconformlstiL and 
the noisy futility that belongs to tehiomoHoe genendiy. 

Geofr/e Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiit* 
wlm Seetary. etc. Sue heretic. 

gchigmatical (siz-mat'i-kal), a. [Formerly also 
setsmahoal ; < schismatic + -of. ] Characterized 
by or taint^ with schism; schismatic. 

The ohurch of Rome calls the churches of the Greek 
communion eehiemajbieal. 

Jot TayUvr. Works (cd. 1886)^ 1. 282. 

aohlgmatlcally (siz-mat^i-kal-i), adv. In a 
schismatic manner; by a schismatic separation 
from a church ; by schism. 

BChigmaticalliaaa (siz-mat'i-kal-Des), n. Bchis- 
matic character or condition. 

achismatiEe (siz'ma-tiz), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 
sehismatiaed. ppr. schismaiiging. [< Gr. ox^cfia 
i-juaT-). a oleft, division (see schism), + -tee.] 
To play the schismatic; be tainted with a 
spirit of schism. Also spelled schismatise. 
[Bare.] 

From which [Church] I rather chose boldly to sepsrste 
tbsn poorly to oeMemoHoe in It. 

Bp. Gauden, Team of the Church, p. 42. {Datiee.) 

Bchlsmatobrandlia (skis^ma-to-brang^ki-tt), n. 
pi. [NL. (tt. £. Gray, l821, as Chtsmato^ 
hranehia). < Gr. exiofia{rr). cleft, 4* fipdyxfc. 
gills : see hranchtse.] A suborder of rnipido- 
glossate gastropods, with the gills in two plumes 
on the left side of the gill-eavity on each side 
of the mantle-slit, the body and shell spiral, 
the foot fringed and bearded, the eyes pedi- 
celled, and the central teeth of the odontophore 
very large and sessile, it was defined by Gray, for 
the families HaHotidm srid ScimtreUidee, as one of 0 
orders into which he divided hisciyptobraochiste gastro- 
poda. 

BChismatobranchiate (skis^ma-to-brang'ki- 
at), a. Of or pertaining to the Sehtsmatobrafi- 
chta. 

gchisinic (aiz'mik), a. [< schutm + >ic.] Taint- 
ed with or characterized by schism; schis- 
matic. [Kare.J 

Then to Carmel’s top 

The SeMemik Priests were cjuickly oallea vp : 

Ynto their Baal an Altar build they there ; 

To God the Prophet doth another rear. 

Syivooter. tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 

ffCUsmlMUl (sizm'les), a. [< schism 4 -less.] 
Free from schism; not affected by schism. 
[Rare.] 

The peace and good of the Church is not terminated in 
the eekbnnetem estate oi one or two kingdonies, but 
should be provided for by the Joynt oonsultetion of sU 
reformed Ohristendome. 

Jffften, Churoh-Goverament, L 6. 

Sehismobrandliata (akis-mv-brang-ki-a'th), 
n. pi. [NL, (De Blainville, 1825), < Gr. cx^CfM. 

a cleft (see schwm). 4 (i^yx^o. gills.] 
tie Blainville’s second order of his class Fara- 
cephalophora. having the branohin eommimi- 
eating from behind by a large slit or cavity. 

Schifflliopneat (skis-mop'n^), n. pi. [NL., 
appar. by error for *Sohtsmo}m(Hi. < Gr. axiofiu. 
exicii.il. a cleft (see sehism), 4 -nvoof, breath- 
ing, mfmfy. broath, < irveiv, breathe.] An artifi- 
cial order or mup of so-called cartilaginous 
fishes, formerly supposed to have no opercula 
nor branchiostegal membrane, including the 
Lophiktse. BalisUdmy and Chimmridse. See outs 
under angler. BaUstes. and Chimssridse. 

ffohist (shist), n. [< F. schktte. < L, sekistos. 
split, cleft, divided, < Gr. uTtordc, easily cleft, 
< oxK^tv, cleave: see schism,] A rock the con- 
stituent minerals of which have assumed a posi- 
tion in more or less closely parallel layers or 
folia, due not to deposition as a sediment, but 
— in lar^ part, at least-— to metamorphic 
action, whicn has caused a rearrangement or 
imperfect crystallization of the component 
minerals, or the formation of new ones, these, 
in the course of the process, having assumed 


the parallel arrangement characteristio of the 
rock. SekUt undMoteara not cmentlaUy diffevent teratit; 
but of late ycxm the latter has been ehieffy employed to 
(^igtiate a fine-grained aigillsoeoui rock divided into 
thin Jayert by Meavage-planei^ and familiar in Jte nee for 
fhfle the word aehiat Is generally employed in 
...^90 with a word indicating the peonlliir mineral 

i of which the rock ia chiefly made np, and which 

by Ite more or lew complete foliation gives rtae to the 
■chlftoac structure : thumL harnUende-sehm, ohtorite.oehiet. 
nUea-sehitt. etc.— all included under the genecal desig- 
nation of erystaUine §chidM. among which axgillaccuua 
achist also belongs, and frum which it is separated only 
because its fissility is, as a general rule, mure perfect than 
that of the other schista, and becauae it is for this reason 
of much practical importano& espwially In its application 
to roofing. Also spelled sAm.— Knottad schlsi Same 
as AmMi, 8 (/).---ProtOSOlo schists. HwprototoU. 
SchifitaceOllff (shis-t&^shius), a. [< schist 4 
-aceous.] In eool, and hot, slate-gray; bluish- 
ffniy. 

(shis'tik), a. [< schist 4 4c.] Same 
as schistose, 

iChigtiC*’* (slds'tik), a. [< Gr. cxicrd^. divided 
(< axKri'^ cleave, divide: see schism, schisma), 
4 -te.] Pertaining to schismata, or based upon 
an allowance for the difference of a schisma; 
as, a schistic system of tuning, 
fichlatifly (shis'ti-fi), V. t [< schist 4 4-fy,] To 
change to schist; develop a schistose structure 
in. Quart. Jour. Geol. 30c., XL VI. 301. 
ffchifftocofilia (skis-to-sfi'li-tt), n. [NL., < Gr. 
oxiordc. cloven, 4 KotMa. cavity.] In teratol., 
abdominal fissure; con^nital'defeet of appo- 
sition of the right and left sides of the abdomi- 
nal walls. 

BChifltooOBllUi (skis -t$-sd' las), n. [NL.: see 
schistocwlia.] In ieratol.. a monster exhibiting 
sehistocoelia. 

fiChifitomelia (skis-tp-md^li-l), n. [NL.: see 
schistomelus.] In ieratol,. tlie condition of a 
schistomelus. 

fiChifitomelUfi (skis-tom'e-lus), n.; pi. sehisUm- 
elt (-li). [NL., < Gr. oxterdg. cloven, 4 

limb.] In ieratol., a monster with a fissured 
extremity. 

schistoprofiopia (skis^t^pro-so'pi-tt), n. [NL., 
< Gr. oxieriq. cloven, 4 irpoauirov. face.] Fis- 
sural malformation of the face, due to the re- 
tarded development of the preoral arches, 
schifftoprofiopofi (skis pro -so 'pus), w.; pL 
schistoprosopt (-pi). [NL., < Gr. exterdc. cloven, 
4 npdaomov. face.] In UraUd.. a monster whose 
face is fissured. 

8Cllist08e,sdlist0TUi(8his't5s,-ttm),a^ l< schist 
4 -ose. -ous.] Having the structure of schist ; 
resembling schist, or made np of a rock so des- 
ignated. A ichiatoiie atruoture differs ftom that result- 
ing from sedimentation in Chat the former bears themarks 
of ohetnlcal action in the more or lessooroplete Interlacing 
or felting of the component particles, and in the continual 
breaks or want of continuity of the laminie, while in the 
lattmr the particles are only held together by imne oement 
differing from them in oompewition, or even by pressure 
alone^ and are arranged In a more disttnoUy pawel order 
than Is usually the case with the schists. In rooks in 
which a slaty cleavage is very highly developed, as in 
is almost slwi 


roofing-slate, this oleavsge is almost slwaysqi 
from and independent in position of the unes of atrattfl< 
oatlon, and this foot can ordinarily bo reoogniaed with ease 
in the field. There are cases, however, in which a schis- 
tose struotore has been developed in a maaa of rock paral- 
tel^tth the planes of straUfleatioD. Also spelled skufeue, 

BChtotOffitF (shis-tos'i-ti), n. [< sdtistose 4 -itp.] 
The condition of being schistose, or of having 
a schistose structure. 

Here; then, we have ... a continuous change of dip; 
and a common eehietotUy. 

Quart Jour. Oea. Sloe., XLVI. 242. 

SCdligtCMKkiniA (skis-to-so'mi-k), n. [NL.: see 
schtsittsomus.] In teratol.. the condition of a 
sehistoBomus, 

fiChifftOffOmUB (skis-td-so'mus), n.; pi. schisto- 
somt (-mi). [NL., < Gr. exicrdc. cloven, 4 eoga. 
body.] In teratol.. a monster with an abdom- 
inal fissure. • 

SchifftOfftega (skis-tos'te-gH), n. [NL. (Mohr), 
< Gr. exterig. cloven, 4 or#}^, a roof.] A ge- 
nus of bryaceous mosses, name to the 

tribe Schtstostegacesc. It is the only genus. 

Si^lstOfftegacen (skis-tos-te-ga'sf-d), n. pi. 
[NL., < JSaiistostega 4 -acese.] A monotypie 
tribe of bryaceous mosses. They are annual plants 
with voiy tender and delicate stems which are ol two 
forma The ’’flowers ” are terminal, loosely gemmlfarni, 
prancing a small sulHtlobose capsule on a long soft pedi- 
cel. The cal> ptra is minute, narrowly mitriform, oover- 
lug the lid only. There Is no peristome. 

fffdlifftOBterxiia (skis-t^st^r'ni-&), n. [NL., < 
Gr. exter^y cloven, 4 or^prav, 'breast, chest.] 
In ieratol.. sternal fissure. 

BeUatothonuc (»kiB-to-thd'i»k8), *. [NL., < 
Or. oxia^t cloven, -i- BitpaS, a lireMtptete.] A 


quite distinct 



malfomation coniBiatiiig of a fisaare in the 
oheat-walla, luiu^ly of the aterattm. 
■cbMotracheliis (8ki8't^tr$-k«nua). a. [KL.. 
< Or, cloven, + Tpdxtu^f neck, throat.1 

In teratoLy congenital daaux^ in the region ox 
the neck. 

SchiSflaa (ak!-z$^$), n. [KL. (Smith, 1799), so 
called with ref. to the diohotomonaly many- 
cleft fronds; < Gr. axK«t»f cleave, split ; see 
schism. ] A genus of f ema, typical of the order 
Sohizspncem* They are «inall widely distributed plants 
of very dtotinot habit, having the sporangia large, ovoid, 
aestUe, in two to four rowa which cover one side of close 
distichous spikes that form separate fertile segments st 


5SS0 

of ccaloma or aorna^ oavity in trhii^ a pdci- 


See mteroe^y and quotation un- 

•aL 



for example. 
dorpeWi 

IchisooQBloiUl (akiz-^-ad'ltts). a. [< aMaooeph 
+ -Otis. ] Reaultiug from splitting of the meao- 
blast, as a body-cavity; having a sehizocosle; 
obaracterised by the presence of a sohizocoele. 
The cavity of the thorax and abdomen of man is sohlso- 
cmloua See the quotation under pirMnentl. Bwetey, 
Enoyc Brit, II. ftS. 

achisodixiio (skiz-d-din'ik), a, [< Gr. o;rtC«v, 
cleave, split, + ^/c, the panga of labor.] Re- 
producing or bringing forth b^ rupture : noting 
the way in which molluaks without nephridia 
may be supposed to extrude their genital pro- 
ducts: correlated with fdiodinfo aud jporodmic. 

The arrang 

aaaspecisldi . 

the Mollusoa brought forth by rupture (■ 
from iMtv, travail). 

S. LanMtr, Bnoyc. Brit., XVI. 662. 




Schisodom (skiz'^on), a. 

1841), <Gr.<7;»r/C«i', cleave, apL.., . — . „ - - 

tooth.] A genus of South American ootodont wame as 90htgogene8%8. 
rodents, related to Vtenomggy but with larger 


FNL. (Waterhouse, 
plit, + oMc (odovT-), 


rior nares iloiigslilto tiMr'vonier to the end ef 
thebcMik’’(Hm6y); 
in die (rianictore of the 
bon: 
aui 
th<mt 

natkwi type' of palate 
atruotore. The vomer, whe- 
ther letge or small, tap^ to a 
point in front, while behind It 
embraces thebasisphenoidal ros- 
trum, between toe palatines; 
these bones end the pterygoids 
are directly artloulatea with one 
•nother and with the basispbe- 
nolda] rostrum, not being borne 
upon the divergent poeterlor 
ends d the vomer; the maxUlo- 
palattnes, usually elongated and 
lamellar, pass inward over the 
anterior ends of the pelatlnei, 
with which they unite, and then 
bend baokward, along the inner oaimune: 
ends of the puatinea, leaving a m«r. 
broader or narrower fissure be- 
tween themselves and the vomer, on each slde^ and do not 
unite with one another or with toe vomer. 

[< Gr. 



ScblMgaedKins BlmU of 
Conmioo bowl, /mut, dm- 
mairttU ; moxtUo- 

palittiao } wur, m»«nia ; >/, 
palatine: pteirgoldi; 


8 CllilO|iQ 3 iy (ski-ZOg'^ni), ?». wr. 
cleave, s^uit, 4* -yoym, generation: see •gong,} 


Sehnmma 

m, piaimte trtth eporangla : S, a t^aogiuiii, on laigsr scale. 

the wpsx of the fronds. The sterile segments of the frimds 
are slender, and simply linear, tan-shaped, or dichotomons- 
ly many-deft There ire 16 species, of which number only 
one, A misfUa, is Nwth American, that being confined 
mainly to the pine-barrens of New jersey. 

BehiMftceaa (sldz-e-d'af-d), «, pi, [NL. (Mar- 
tina, 1634), < Sehiema + -ace«.] Au order of 
ferns compriaipg a small number of species, 
included in five genera — Sohizmy Lygodium, 
AnoimktyMohria, and lYoohopterie, See Schisasa 
and Lggodium, 

flftliiwawtliwa (aki-zan'tllus), n, [NL. (Ruiz and 
mm the two deep- 



SeMt*aiii>n futntt 


Pavon, 1794), so called 
split and successively parted lips ; < Gr. oxK^lv, 
cleave, split, 4- flower. ] A g^nus of game- 

petalous plants, of the order :6bfaaacc« and tribe 
Walpigi089tdse, it is characterised by flowers wiUi a 
tgrUndrleal tabe and a s]weading oblique ^ieste and imbri- 
silted limb which is somewhat two-lipped and deeply cat 
Into eight to thirteen lobea, and oontainliig two perfect 
■tasnensjlhree dwarf stamtnodes, and an oblong two-celled 
ovary. There are about 7 species, all natives of CbiH 
They are erect annuals, somewhat glandular-viscid, with 
dfM^y eat leaves, and are cultivated for tiieir variegated 
and elegant flowers, usually under the name KhiaanthuM, 
sometimes also as eut-Jlower. 

lehiSDCarp (skiz'o-kUrp), n. [< Gr. ax^^nv, 
eloftve, split, + Kafmdg, a fruit.] In hot, a diy 
fruit which at maturity splits or otherwise sepa- 
rates into two or more oue-seeded indehiscent 
carpels. The con^nent carpels of such a fruit 
are called eoeci. See regmoy and cut under coc- 
ou$, 

flchigocarnic (skiz-d-kftr^pik), a. [< schiaocarp 
4 -fe.] in bof., resembling or belonging to a 
schizocarp. 

gelllloearp01Ul(8kiz-^k&r'pu8),a. \<Bek%zo€wrp 
4 -oar.] In bof., resembling or belonging to a 
^hizocarp ; splitting as in a scbizocarp.-gqiiiao- 
eaxpOttS moss, a mossed the order Amfreeweem ; so called 
from the fact that the oapenle splits at maturity Into fonr 
or rarely six equal segments, after the manner of a schiao- 
carp. See Andtnma, Bryaom, 

flcUsoceplialy (skiz-^-sef Vli), n. [< Gr. or/Ceiv, 
cleave, split, 4 Ke^^y bead.] The practice of 
cutting off and preserving, often with orna- 
ments or religious rites, the heads of departed 
chiefs, warriors, or estimable persons : com- 
mon to tribes in Sonth America, Micronesia, 
New Zealand, and northwestern America. W. 
B, Dali 

BchiamcOBla (skiz-^se'lH.), n, pi. [NL. : see 
0 Dhiz<tccel&,} Those animals which are schizo- 
codIous, or have a scbizocoBle. 
•elli8OC06l6(skiz'^l),n. [<Gr.flr;r/C^w, cleave, 
split, 4 HOikla, a hollow, cavity.] That kind 


ears, smaller claws, less massive skull, broad 
convex incisors, and molars with single external 
and internal folds, which meet in the middle of 
the tooth. 8. fusous is the speetes. 
flchiSQgenesifl (skiz-^ien'e-sis), «. [NL., < Gr. 
«r;ftC«v, cleave, split, 4 ykvem^, production.] In 
b»o2., ^sion as a mode of reproduction; genera- 
tion by fission. Baeckel 
BChigOgenetic (skiz'd-jf-net'ik), a. [< schiso^ 
genenSy after genetic,) In holy same as schaao- 
genic. 

flchibrogeilic (skiz-p-jen'ik), a, [< Gr. exi^etVy 
split, cleave, 4 produced (see •gen)y 4 

-ic.] In holy producM oy splitting or separa- 

ular spaces 


ly splitting or separa- 
tion : applied to cavities or intercelk ‘ 


in plants that are formed by the separation or 
unequal growth of contiguous cells, leaving 
an interspace. Compare igeigeHousy protogeniCy 
hveterogentc, 

flCBizogenaOB (sld-zoj'e-nus), a. [As schiso^ 
gen^c 4 •oue.'] In bo#., same as echtaogentc, 
schizognatll (skiz'og-natb), n. and a, I. n. A 
schizognathous bird. 

H. a. Schizognathous. 

Schizognatlia (sk!-zog'na-th6), n. pi [NL., 
fern. pi. of sehisognathus : see sehteognadhowt,} 
lo ornith.y in Huxley’s elassifleatiou (1667), one 
of four primary divisions of carinate birds, em- 
bracing all those which exhibit sohizognathism, 
or have the palate schizognathous. The division 
Includes a number of supertssntty groups --the PsrUUro- 
ffUfrpKm, AUetvrommphm, Sphemaeomer^^, (kwmoephaay 
Garanomorphaiy and C/wradriomerphaR, or the pigeons, 
fowli^ penguins, gulls and their allies, cranes and their al- 
lies, and plovers and snipM and meir allies. 


Sehiaogmy having onee bsen established, it must have 
been fnithor beneflolal to the species, • 

A. A. W. Uvbv^ maeoa. Boienee, XXYII. 611L 

flehiiomyeete (skiz’^-mi-adt), n. A member of 
the Sdhikomyoetea, 

SclliSomTeem (skiz’'^mx-8d'tdz), n. pi [NL.^ 
< Gr. ^(etvy cleave, split, 4 pi. gi^aty 
a fungus, mushroom : see Myceiee^,} A class 
or mup of minute vegetabler organisms known 
as bacteria, microbes, microphytes, etc., and 
allied forms, belonging to the achlorophyl- 
lous division of the ^htsoeporem of Cohn (the 
Schisophyta of later authorities), or to the Pro* 
tophyta of still more recent authors. They were 
at first regarded as being simple fnngl, and hence are 
sometimea still oslled /iaaton/utyfi, but recent tnvesti 
tiona indicate that they are more oloaely allied to 
Sehiaophyem or lower aign than to the true fungi They 
are probably degenerate aIgSD, a oondiUon which has been 
brought about by their saprophytic or paraaJtlo habits. 
They consist of tingle orils which may be apherical, ol>- 
loiig, or cylindrical in ahape, or of fllamentona or varioua 
other aggregations of auch cells. The cdls are oom- 
monlv about 0.001 millimeter in diameter, or from two to 
five times that meaaarement ; but smaller and a few larger 
ones are known. They are, with one or two exceptions, 
destitute of chlorophri* and multiply by sepested bl- 
partitions. True spores sle known in several lomis, but 
no traces of sexual oigans exist. They are sapropliytlo or 
parasitic, and occur the world over sa saprop^es. They 
abound in mnnlng streams and rivers. In stlU ponds and 
ditches; In the sea, In bogs, dralna and refuse-heaps : in 
the soil, and wherever organic infusioni are allowed to 
stand; in liquids containing organic matter, as Uood, 
milk, wine, etc. ; and on solid food-stuff, such as meat, 
vegetables^ preserves, etc As parasites, numerous spe- 
cies inhabit various organs of men and animats, causing 
moat of the Infectious diseases, as tuberculosis trahoid 
fever, cholera, etc Plants are subject to their atfim to 
a more limited degree, a circumstance that Is probably 
due to the acid fluids of the hislier vegqjable oigstiisma 
to a considerable extent according 

. their environment, and hence many 

growth-forms occur which have frequently received differ- 
ent generic namee. The round growth-iorms are called 
Cocoua or Jfiaroeoeeua ; the rod-like formf have been term- 
ed BneUhUL Jhsetorittfn, etc. ; the shortly coiled forms are 
known as vihrio* the spiral forms have received the namea 
8ptrUlum or Spmehma; and the very elongated filiform 
' ' 'hrfa, etc. Their behavior with reference 
‘ exclusion of oxygen has led to their dlvl- 


Schlsomycetes vary to a eemsi 
to the conditions of 1 


etc. 

to the supply or exc] 


Sion by Pasteur into aAfobieHc, or such ss require a plentl- 
fttl supply of free oxygen for the purpose of vegetation, 
and ana^roMoMc, or tliose to which vegetarion Is pro- 


moted by the exclusion of oxygen, or at lesst is posrible 
when omen is exriuded There are. however, various 
Intermsdlate forms, flee anUtphyUy JhingC PrUtqfhyta, 
Baeteriaaem, Baetarium.Mieroaoaeua, tapuMrta, mdmm, 
SfpiriUtm, ^SSpfroeMo, Vibrio. 
flCblBOllliroetoilfl (skiz’^^xnl-sfl^tus), a. In hot, 
belonging or related to the 6eMeomgeet«»s 
•chizoilisrcoflifl (skig’'^niI-k5’siB), n, [NL., as 
8chizoniye{€ie8) 4 -osto,] Disease due to the 



euliar arrangement of the palatal bones ex- 
hibited by the Sehizognathse. 

StMaiypMUtiam ia tiie kind of **oleft palate ** shown by 
the columbine and galiinaoeous birds, by the waders at 
large, and by many m the swimmers. 

Key to N. A. Blrd% p. 1T0. 

fldfiiKOfliatlunii (ski-zog'n^-thnB), a. [< NL. 


way that to ifhe dry 
blade of a thin knife ean be passed withofit 
meeting with any bony obstacle mm the poste- 


yeetes in the body. 

(skiz’'d-nf-mdr'tSJl), n, pi. 

[NL,, < Gr. exl^awy split, cleave, 4 NL. Bmor* 
tea, q. V.] Hnbr^hrs name ( 1679) of a dlvli^n 
of nemertean worms, correlated with Boplone* 
mertea and PaUeonemertea, containing the sea- 
longworms which have the head fifistmd. the 
month behind the ganglia, and no stylets to 
the proboscis, as Unem, VerelB^atnlnitAt Xoapto, 
and BofloMa. 
ifiliitoiiMDtortofixi ( 

Also eehUmmlMrUne. 


MlUt, «lMm, + Mil, Xmtn» -f •<•»<.] 
Stale At SeMMonmmrUa, 

a. and n, 

[At SeMg<mmertm 4- Same at $ehi9(h 

iiemertdtM* 

BtMltliaiira (ekix^-nd'Tl), n. [NL. (Hartig, 
1840), < Gr. eleave. n>Ut, 4- ve^pw, 

nerve.] A notable genus of planMioe of the 
tubfai^y Penmhigi^f having the antennie 
tix-Jointed, the third diseoidafvein of the fore 
vingt with one fork, and the hind wings with 
two oblique veins. Th« leimi it ootmopolitan and 
oootalM many tptolM, nearlyali of which efsorete an aban* 
danodoftoooalaatorpowdc^whitewiJL Manylivenpon 




(Bld>zof'd*ra), n. 
v, cleave, 


Sthis^uttra {hmtspnui) tanigtra. 

«• winged female ; wtnglcM female (Crow and line show 
natural «i«e» ) 

the roota W treat, and othera upon the limba and loavaa. 
The beat-known nmea ia & lafmtra, known in the United 
Statea aa the woeMyrooC^otiM of the apple, and in England, 
New Zealand, and Australia aa the Ameriean tHight. See 
also oota under tooUouie, 

tehisopalllioiia (skiz*5-permus), a. [< Gr. 

eleave, split, 4* the sole of the 

foot.] In ormm., same aa nomo« 
pelnuma, 

Sohiaoidiont 
pL [NL., < Gr. <T;r/Cf<v; 
split. + ^ ^peiv se E. 

deari.} In Braupr’s classidca- 
tion, a division of cyclorha* 
phouB dipterous insects, or flies, 
containing the puj^arous flies 
of the families mppoboseidte 
and NyeteriUidmy as well as all 
of the Muecidte (in a broad 
sense) : contrasted with As- 
ehiea, 

Schizophyoen (skiz<d>n's9-d), 
w. pL fmi. , < Gt. oxlCeiv^ cleave, 
split, + a seaweed, + 

•6m.] A group of minute cryp- 
togamous plants belonging, ac- 
cording to recent autnonties, 
to the FroU^hytaf or lowest di- 
vision of the vegetable king- 
dom. It ia a aomcwhat heterogeuc- 



ipilitng the gi^ter 
atua of vegetable life 


I group, oomi 

nber of tbe forma „ 

which are unioaUnlar, which display 
no true proceaa of aexnal reproduction, 
and which contain ohlorophyi. The 
f dls- 


Diagram of plantar 
aspect of tcbijKipel 
mooh foot of a mag- 
pie (/’ua randatd), 
showing the deep 
plantar tendons, sep 
arate from one an 
other and fernn the 

gmup (which future research mm dts- 
tHbttteotherwiae>6mbraoesthe^asses £]iuc!!?%d:'AMor 
ProtoooeciAdemt ViatomaoeMf and Oya- perferans'^torum 
ntmkyetm. See JPrpfoyiApfa. 

ScioilophTtm (sM-zori-id), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 

weave, split, + a plant.] Usual- 
ly, the same as the Sehiatmyoetes, but of vary- 
application. Bee 8chizomyceie$. 

adlla(^wrte(skiz'^flt),a. {< SoMsti^hytm.] In 
M., belonging to the class atkieopl^im. 

Miliaopod (skiz'<^pod), a. and n. [< NL. mihieo- 
|u», <; Gr. ffxdidnmfc (-?rod-), with cleft feet, < 
eleave, imlit, + irotf (irod-) ss E./oot.] 
I. a. Having the feet cleft and a^^arently 
doublei as an opossum-ehrimp; specineally, of 
fw^fwniiig to the Schiaqpoda. 

XL n. A memher of the Sehisinpoda^ as an 
opossuiMluriiiim* 

SaWO B Ojl* (da-*op'?-«), n.ja. [NL., nwt. 
pl. of BcMmipm : see sek£^oa.l If. An Aris- 
totelian group of birds, approximately equiva- 
lent to the linnean Qfwmi or waders.— B. A 
suborder or similar group of long-tailed stalk- 
eyed emstaoeans, having a small cephalotho- 
rax, a lam abdomen, and the pereiopods or 
Gioraoio legs apparently cleft or doubla by 
feasou of wk mat development of exopodites, 
eddidi are as large as the endopodites. zt m- 

.m «>*«• 
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(skl-zop'Mj^), a. [< iMfCpod 4- 

•41.1 Bame as $6kig&M. 

: (sklz^podl-d«, a. el. [NL., < 

JSehieopoda 4- -idm.] A family of CoUoptera 
named by Le Conte (1861) mm the genus 
Schigopusy now merged in BupmMdm. 
Bdiisopodons (skl-zop'^-dus), a. [< aekmpod 
4- -OSS.] Bame as sekissopod. 
aehliEopodHrtiage (skiz^pod-st&j), n. 

A stage in the development of some 
of the stalk-eyed crustaceans, as a 
prawn (Pcn«iw), when the larva re- 
sembles an adult schizopod. 

Th^j^es^ enl^ed^thoraclc limbi are 

Mhn the Schiaopoda, ^ branchlo are cle^l- 
oped from them, and the abdominal appen- 
dagea make their appearafice. Thia may be 
termed the tehutopod^Aage. 

BvaUy, Anat Invert , p. 801. 

SclllZOptsriB (ski - zop'te -ris), n. 

[NL., < Gr. cleave, split, 4- 

irripfc, a wing, a kind of fern: see 
Pferto.] A generic name given by 
Brongniart to a fossil plant found or a 
in the coal-measures of the eoal-fleld MWMJ). ^ 
of the Saar and in Saxony, and sup- 
posed to belong to the ferns. The genua la now In- 
cluded in Phaoo^yUtm, but of this genus (aa well aa of 
the planta formerly called Sehixopteris) little la definitely 
known. 

Stdlizorhinm (skiz-o-ri'ne), n. pl. [NL.: see 
sohtzorhinal.1 Schizorhinal birds coUoctively. 
A. H. Oarrod. 

adlizorhinal (skiz-^n'nal), a. [< Or. oxKnvy 
cleave, split, 4- 

the nose^ 4- -of.1 
In omtth.t having each 
nasal bone deeply cleft 
or forked: opposed to 
holorhinal. The term de- 
ootea ttie condition of the 
tiaaal bone on each side(right 
and left), and not the aepa- 
rateneaa of the two naaal 
bones, which it has been 
miaunderatood to mean By 
a farther miatake, it has been 
made to mean a slit like 
character of the external 
noatrlla, with which it has 
nothing to do. 

In tlie Ck>luinbidw, and in 
a great many wading and 
swimming birds, whose pal 
ates are cleft (scblaogna- 
thous), the naaal bones are 
Bchitorhinal: that ia cleft to 
or iM^ond the ends of the 
premaxillarlea, such fission 
leaving the external de 

scending process very dis- A.i^tweenuppcramilweri^jis 
tinct from the other, almost of each nasal bone 
like a separate bone. Pi 

geona, gulla plovcura cranes, auks, and other birds are thus 
split-nosed. Cotirr, Key to N. A. Birda p. Ifi6. 

SchizosipllOlia (skiz-^ai'fo-uft), n. pl. [NL., < 
Gt. axK^fVy split, cleave, + o/^v, tube, pipe.] 
An o^er of V^malopodoy named from the split 
siphon, the edges of the mesopodium coming 
into apposition but not coalescing : opposed to 
Holosi^tona : a synonym of Telrabranchtata. 
8Clli808ildl(mate (skiz-o-sl'fo-n&t). a. [As 
Sehisoatphana 4- -afe^.] ’ Having cleft or split 
siphons ; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
SchiaogiphoHa. 

SehilOBfachyniU (skiz-p-stak'i-um), n. [NL. 
(Nees, 1829),< Gr. <T;t/C«vj cleave, split, 4- tn^x^y 
a spike.] A genus of (nesses of the tribe Bam- 
huaem and subtribe Molocannem. It la oharacter- 
tsed by aplkeleta in scattered cluatera forming a cplke or 
panicle with numerous empty lower glumes, and bisexual 
flowera with two or three lodioulea atx atamena three 
elongated stylea and a pedicel oonUuued beyond the 
flowera There are about S apeolea natives of the Ma- 
lay archipelago, China, and the Pacific lalanda Th^ are 
tall and arborescent graasea resembling the bamboo In 
habit and leaf. Several species reach 26 to 40 feet or more 
in height, and several are cultivated for ornament or for 
culinary nsev the young shoota being eaten In Java and 
elsewhere under the name of re6ofig. 

SobUotaraia (sklz-^t&r'si-ft), w. pl [NL., < 
Gt. axi^fiVy cleave, split, 4- rdpoof, any broad, 
flat surfaoe : see iarena.l A family, tribe, or 
su^rder of ceutipeds, represented by the fam- 
ily Cermatiidm. Bee cut under ScuUgeridm, 
BChiSOtlie^ (skiz-^thi'k^), a. [< <jh*. exl^eiVy 
cleave, split, 4- B^Kpy case,’ 4- -af.] In arnith.y 
having the tarsal envelop, or podotheoa, divided 
by soutellation or reticulation : the opposite of 
hJolotheeal 

Bolllfotroelia (ski-zot'r^-k#), ». pl [NL., 
neut. pl. of aehizotrochua : see aehieotroehoMS.'] 
One of the major divisioiiB of BoUferat con- 
taining those wheel-animaleules whioh have 


an intestine and anus and one divided disk, 
whence tbe name: correlated with Bolotrooha 
and Zyyotroeka. 

SClliaotrodl 01 l 8 (Bki-zot'r^ku 8 ),a. [<NL.Mki- 
sotroehusy < Gr. oxKeiVy cleave, split, 4- rpaxHy 
awheel.] Having a divided tlisk, as a rotifer ; 
of or pertaining to the Hchisotrvcha ; neither 
holotrochous nor zygotrochous. 

SOhlViger (shia'g^r), n. ro., < achlageny beat, 
strike, » E. alay: see slayer.] The mod- 
ern dueling-sword of Uerman university stu- 
denta The blade is about 8 feet long and without point, 
the end being cut square off ; each edge is very sharp for a 
few inches from the end of the blade. It is used with a 
■weeping blow around the adversary's guard^jio as to cut 
the bead or face with tbe sharpened comer, ^le schUger 
has a heavy basket-hilt completely protecting Uie hand. 
A heavy gauntlet of leather covers the arm to the elbow 
Tbe uauai guard is by holding tbe blade nearly vertical, 
pommel uppermost, ttie hand Just above the level of tlie 
eyes. 

S&lagelia (shlc-g€'li-J), n. [NL.- (Bernstein, 
1864), so called alter Hermann Schlegely an or- 
nitholo^st of Leyden (1805-64).] A genus of 
birds OZ paradise. The spheies la S. better 

known aa ParadAtea or V^hyllada wilmmi, at waigioa 
and Bataata. The male la 7i fnchea long, the tall 2, with 
its middle pair of feathers aa long agalnjtwioe oroaaed 
and then curled in arietifoim figure. The bald head 




Srhtzorhinal Skull of Curlew 


SehUgtUa wils«*n 

ia bright blue, the fore back la rich yellow, tbe real 
lustrous crimson; the breastplate is mostly glitteriuf 
green, and other parts of the plumage are of varied and 
scarcely leas burnished hues. The female Is somewhat 
smaller, and in plumage unlike the male, aa usual in thia 
family. Tbe apectea has aeveral technical synonyms. Fro- 
fesaor SchlegM called it Paraditea ealvoy but not till af- 
ter Mr. Candn of Phlladeh^la had dedicated It to Dr. T. 
B. WUaon of that city. Mr. Elliot, the monographer of 
the Paradimidst, has it lHphylMLe$ retgmaHcOj after a mis- 
taken identification made ny Or. Sclater of a bird very in- 
adequately characterised by Prince Bonaparte, which be- 
longs to another genns. 

ScUoichera (sbli'kcr-a), n. [NL. (Willdenow, 
1805), named after J. 0. Schlmehery a Swiss bot- 
anist, author (1800) of a Swiss flora.] A ge- 
nus of plants of the order Sap%ndaee»y type of 
the tribe Schlcicherem. it is characterised by apeta- 
loos flowers with a small calyx of four to six uniform and 
valvate lobes, a complete and repand disk, six to eight 
long stamens, and an ovary with three or four cells and 
solitary ovules, becoming a dry and indehiscent one- to 
three-celled ovoid and undtvidM fruit, oontaininga pulpy 
and edible aril about the black topshaped seed. The only 
species, S. tryuga, is a native of India, Ceylon, and Bur- 
ma, especially abundant in Pegu, sometimes called foc- 
tree, and known In India as AnorumMa. It ia a large hard 
wood tree with alternate and abruptly pinnate leaves, 
usually of three pairs of leaflets, and with aroall long-pedi- 
celled flowers in slender raoemtw. Its timber is very 
strong, solid, and durable. In India and Ceylon It ia 
valued ss one of the trees frequented by the lac-msecC<tee 
looS). and Its young branches form an important source of 
shellac. The oil pressed from Its seeds Is there used f<Mr 
burning in lamps and as a remedy for the itch. 

si^leit^erage (shll-kd'ro-e), n. pl [NL. (Badl- 
kofer, 1888), < iSehlctckera 4- -em,] A tnbs of 
dicotyledonous plants of the order Sapindaeem 
and Suborder Sapindespy typified by the mono- 
typio genus Schleteheray and containing also 3 
other species in 2 genera, natives of tropical 
Africa and Madeira. 

SohleilUll's canal. Bee canal of Seklemmy un- 
der canaU. 

SOhlich (shlik), ft. Bee sHek^. 

SchloBS Jobatmisbargar. The highest grade 
of Johannisberger, produced on the home es- 
tate of Prince Mettemich. 

SCdunalse (shmel'tse), n. [< G. achmek, enam- 
el: see amelOy amalty amel, and enamel.] Glass 
of some peculiar sort used in decorative work: 
a word differently used by different writers, 
(a) Glass cmcolally prepared to receive a deep-red^^or, 
and used when eolored for flashing while gtsML Thia la 
the common form of red glass prqiared for omainetittl 
windows, (b) Moaalc glass or flligf^ glass of any sort— 



tthit is, tfMi in whloh ootored eaiiti Md tlit Itka «rt la- 
lild. (P) A KlMt no colored that tt It Ivoirn, or 

bitileb oy retiMted bat deep-i^ when eoem^ tnme- 
mittod ilffbt -SdiiiiMlM wdtaumgtum, 

cohinelxe «e defined in (ft) or (e), ebove^ upon the emfiee 
of which thin films of trentarin have been applied. 

Schmidt'B iiiap*prQj6ctioiiu 

admaps (slmaps), n. [G. wknapps 
(a: B. Sw, Bon. snaps), a dram, '<nip," liquor, 
gin; cf. schnapps^ intern., snap! crack! <sehnap^ 


Xn« Udi 


os^sr 

hath dame 


icaaaldiMiw iaa«^ 


the Master had rather dlltame 

png than not shame his Meisr for Ids leanum 

Aseftnni, The bohomastar, p. 7a 
I am no breeohliur seftetar in the adhoots; 

' to&oitrs ‘ ^ “ '■ 


111 not be tied t 


pen (ss B. snapmn s Bw. sndppa » Ban. snap- 
pa), snap, siiaidi : see Spirituous liquor 

of any sort ; especially, Holland gin. 

Bo It was perhaps 

He went to Leyden, where he fonnd oonventioles and 
tfihnappt O. W. JETcifiMt, On Lending a Punob-bowL 

4Mdmoeb«rgit6 (shn&^bdrg-it), n. [< Schuee- 
berg (see def.) + -ifeS.] a mineral ocournng 
in minute honey-yellow octahedrons at Schnee- 
berg in Tyrol : it contains lime and antimony, 
but the exact composition is unknown. 
iSelmoideriMI (shni-dd^rl-w), a. [< ^fchnetder 
(see def.) + -ton.] Pertaining to or named 
after Conrad Victor Schneider, a German anato- 
mist of the seventeenth century: in anatomy 
applied to the mucous membrane of the nose, 
first described by Schneider in 1660.-.goiinfildie- 
l^lBMIlhnuMI. Bee membrane. 

jBchaelto ippeating rifle. Seer(^A 
Mdboniite (sh^'nit), n, [< Sehonff the reputed 
discoverer of kainite-deposits at Stassfurt, Ger- 
many, •¥ -tfips.] Same as pteramertte. 
iMlIMIoeaillon (ske-no-kdaon), a. [NL. (Asa 
Gray, ld37), from the rush-like habit; < Gr. 
exohtoff rush, + sovAdf, stem.] A genus of mono- 
ootyleaonous plants, of the order LtUaeesB and 
tribe Veratrem. it is oharMtartsed bjr densely spiked 
fiowers with nsirow perUntb-segmaoto, long and projaoU 
tag stameiia end a tree ovaiy ripening Into an oblong and 
oeamtiiate eapsale containing many dark oblong or carved 
and angled and wingless seeds. The 6 species are all 


Tlie same Asol 
osUetb himselle 


I nor ’potntad times. 


vsSRrtetkt* jSHaausgr . . 

Mhjrm setts for hystsodi* *- 0^n0bse,teiin9mms^$n$ffSft t fii 

ondiiy!Sa^5nfey^!^|f^ 

sphoeir filfrair.l>0lh»,PMlis.o^^ 

^ the 0., lit 1 . 1 a -tm SeeiiMdimt.' 

ileplna In the beginning of hts first booke^ SOholMlio (sk^-iafi'tik), a. and «. P. sec/tas* 

i the sekeUer of Hem ea tigw m Ft. SSCOlasUc m &p. sseoldsbsoo m Pg. 

Fmrekm, Pilgrimsge, p. 67». eaeoUMea « It. seolostwo {k. G. sdtofcwfiwk. a* 
edK^Uketf n.), < L. semiasHeus^ < Gr. cr;cnW- 
rnede, of or ^rtaining to sohool, devoting one's 
leisum to learning, learned, < oxo^^ leisure, 
2. In English universities, formerly, any stu- }«»irning, fichooi: see jc^li.] I, ^ 1. P^rtain- 
dent: now, an undergraduate who belongsto the ^ or a scholar, sohool, or schools; 

foundatiou of a college, and receives a portion characteristic of a scholar : as, a schoias- 

of its revenues to furnish him with the means mwiner ; schalaBiU phreses.— 2. Of, penain- 

of prosecuting his studies during the academic to, or concerned with schooling or eduoa- 
eurrioulum ; the holder of a scholarship. tion ; educational: as, a soholastks institation ; 

^ a scholasHe appointment. — 8. Pertaining to or 

characteristic of scholasticism or the sohool- 


Bleye 

. . Uttght him miglo : but the wftcliir »n 
Before the maater, and ao far, that Bleya 
Laid magic by. Tfnnpaan, Coming of Arthur. 


For ther be waa not lik a oloyaterer, 

With a thredbare oope aa to a poure aodar. 

CAouear, Gen. firm, to 0. T. (ed. Morria), 1. SOO. 

8. One who learns anything: as, an apt sekolar 
in the school of deceit. — 4. A learned man ; one 
having great knowledge of literature or philol- 
ogy; an erudite person; specifloally, a man or 
woman of letters. 

fie waa a eeholae, and aripe and good one 

AAoft., Hen. VIll., to. A 51. 

He IKlng Jameal waa Indeed made up of two men, a 
witty, weir read amolor, . . . and a nervoaa drivelling 
idiot. Maeaitlay, Lord Bacon. 

By eohektr I mean a colttvatcir of liberal atadieiL a ata> 
dent of knowledge In Ita largest tense, not merely claa. 
alcaL not eaclnding what la exeluttoely called solenee In 
our days, but wbiob waa unknown when the title oteobolar 
waa first eatabllahed. Sumner, Orationa, 1. 1S7. 

CunOPl o al scholar. Bee eanenieal ~-Xiag*s sClufiar, 
in Bngland, a adiolar in a aohool founded by royal charter, 
or a scholar aamiorted by a royal endowment or fonnda- 
tl0D.—8cll0lar^maae. SeemotoS. 


Amerloan, oeourring from Florida to Veneauela. They « fV /ii. 

are bulbous plants with long linear radical leaves, and BCllOlarcil (skcl h^k), to. [< Or. the 


1 flowers in a dense spike on a tall leaflets scape, _ . 

maikable for the long-pdratotent perlantli and stamena 
3 epeinate, often oallea Aeayrma oJUsinalu, to the ceva- 
diUa-plant of Mexico. (Bee enadi^) Its s^s are the 
cevacUlla or aabadilla of medicine. 

JkdMBnw (skd'nus), to. [NL. (Linnmus, 1753), 
< Gr. exoivoCf a rush.] A genus of monocotyle- 
douous plants, of the order Cyperacea, the sedge 


head of a school, < a school, + dprviv, 
rule.] The head of a school, especially of an 
Athenian school of philosophy. 

Among the stock were oontalned many oompoaltiona 
which the eeholareht, auooeaeors of Theophrastua at Ath> 
ena, had neither post eased nor known 

GroU, Aristotle, U. 

Be died in 814, and waa succeeded aa eeheiareh by Fole- 
mon. Sneye flnt, XXlV. 718. 


VIVUVUB VL liliV 

familj^ and or the tribe Rhynensporese^ oharac- 

toriW by few-flowered spikdets in dark or M,hni>ri«ni, (gkol'tewizm), n. [< scholar + 
into a ho)^ or spike.^ Lh apikelet ^ 


There was ao teip r a aalo n that this new-fangled mftotor- 
wm waa a yen sad matter indeed 

Damn, Hemorlala of Orest Towna p. 225 (JAsrias ) 


uoMim a flexuous extension of the pedicel, numerous 
itwo-ranked glumes and flowera all or only the lowest fer- 
tile, and furntohed with six (or fewer) alender bristlca 

atamena and s tim cleft style crowning gcholari^ (skd-lar'i-ti), to. [< scholar + -f-<y.] 
^ Scholarrfip. 

Content, 111 pay your aoAotargp. Who offertT 

B. Jonmm, Cynthla'a Bevda v. 2. 


an ovary which becomes a amall three-angled or 1 

ribbed beaklets not There are about 70 speoiea, mainly 
<ef Australia and Hew Zealand, 9 oecuiring in Europe and 
the Cnited Btatea^ Afriea, and the Mali^jpenlnauls They 


men: according to the methods of the Ofariatian 
Aristotelians of the middle ages. See schokuh 
hdsm. 

The Artototelian philoaophy, even in the hands of the 
master, waa like a banen tree that oonceala Ita want of 
fralt by profualou of leaves But the acfteiasCto ontology 
waa muon woras What oonld be more trifling than dis* 
qtttoitions about the nature of angeli^ their modee ol 
operation, their means of oonversliigf 

fieBem, Middle Agaa, UL iltk 

The e^etaeUe question which John of Baltohonr pio- 
poand% la it poadble for an arohdeaoon to be aavedi 

Shifty Medieval and Modem fii^, p. 808. 

Hence— 4. Coldly intellectual and unemotion- 
al ; oharaoterised bv excessive intellectual sub- 
tlety or by punctilious and dogmatic distinc- 
tions; formal; nedantio: said especiidly of the 

discussion of religions truth lldholigtto TtalUl 

See teefiit, 1.— Bdiomiftto theoHogyT^h^ hma of theol- 
ogy whoee fundamental principle to that religioua trath 
can be reduoed to a complete phlloaophloal ayatem : ordi- 
narily used to designate a theologloiu system which hue 
become dogmatic or abstruse See eeholae tici t m . % 

n. to. 1. A Student or studious person; a 
scholar. 

They deSplae all men as unexperienoed eehdaettet who 
wait for an oocaalon briore tiwqr speak 

Stede, Tatler, Ho. 244. 

2. A schoolman ; a Christian Aristotelian ; one 
of those who taught in £uro]Man sohools from 
the eleventh century to the Keformation, who 
reposed ultimately upon authority for every 
philosophical proposition, and who wrote chiefly 
in the form of disputationsf discussing the ques- 
tions with an almost syllogistic stifhess: op- 
posed# Jhblufist 

Tbe teholatHee were far from rebeUing against the dog- 
matic system of the ohoreh. 

S. Coira, Philoa of Kant, p. 18. 

1 have die amaUect poaafble confidence in the meta- 


lcn^^an37m%-lifce^aoShBrM?OT^SiiSMlny^w.^fH^^ (*korto-li). scho^r + phyiloal rmamlnga elthw of modern p^esamrs or ^ 

apnt of England to known as bog rusk, and 3 bredfoUtu of pertaining Of wnotiiig a scholar; char- dtoval oehoiaiUeo. JftnetmShCon 


Intoteria as eomi-fiiaft. 
fiMdBpftto (shep'fi-4), to. [NL. (J. C. Bcbreber, 
1789), named after J. B. Sohoepf (1752-1800), 
who traveled in North America and the Baha- 
mas.] A genus of gamopetalous plants of the 
order OHamnem and tribe Olaeese. it to character- 
laed iMr tubular flowers with a amall cnp-ahaped calyx 
which IS unchanged in fruit, four to six atamena opposite to 
th 0 peUila,and adeeplythree-eeUed ovary nearly immersed 
dnsdUk which becomes greatly enlamed In fruit. There 
are about is species, natives of tmplw AaU and Ameriea. 

They are shmitoo * ‘ • *** 

and white “ 


acterized by scholarship; learned: befitting a 
scholar : as, a scholarly man; scholarly attain- 
ments; sckokiWy habits. 

In the honse of my lord the Archbishop are moat aeftef- 
a/Hy men, with whom to found all the uprightnesa of Jus- 
tice, all the caution of providenoei, every form of learning 
dtoM, Medieval and Modem fiiat, p 14& 
The whole chapter devoted to tbe Parthenon and its 
Bculpturea is a delightful and mhbUtely account of recent 
discovery and erltictora. SpedOMr, tio. 8228^ p. 698. 


B^0larlyt(«kol'ito4i);adr. ^scholarly, 
g^ prf in abort mffllyy laoeiu^ ^ S^ehext^pbi/IUoidm to manner of a scholar ; as becomes ni 


in the West In^ aa icA^ ftsqftoooS/ 
t. Bee shog^. 


~.Tp. i«n^ feW-S'. WSholMtlcUt («k^la.'a.l«I), a. Mid «. 

8»me M Mkokwiifl, 8 and 41 
Our papists and oehoUuHaai aophiaters will object and 
make anawjw to this mipper of the Lord. 


Century, XXX. 828 
Hence — 3. One who deals with religious ques- 
tions in the spirit of the medieval scholas- 
tics. — 4. A member of the third grade in the 
organization of the Jesuits, a novitiate of two 
years' daratlon and a month of atrlot oonflnement are 
prerequtoite to entrance to the grade of soholastio. The 
term conslata of five yearn' atuoy In the arta five or six 
years of teaching and atudy, a year of final nofltlata 
and from four to six yean of atudy In theriogy. The 
aoholaatio to then prepared to be admitted as a priaat of 
the order. 

KSholMtlCAlt (sk^las'ti-kal), a. and w. Z. a. 
Same as seholasttc, 8 and 4. 


Speak echolariy and wisely. Shat., M. W. of W.,i 8 2 


irie grit. [Bo called from its oceurrenee 

at Sehoharte in New York.] In geol, in the 
nomenclature of the New York Geolo^cal Sur- 
vey, an unimportant division of the Bevonian 
senes, lying between the cauda gaUi grit and 
tbe Upper Helderberg j^up. 

Mdiolax (skol^^), to. (%arly mod. £. schoZer, 
seholler (dial, seholardf scollard), earlier sender 
(the selling scholar being a late conformation 
to the L. seholans), < ME. scoter ^ scolere, sedtare, 
< AS. scolere^ a pupil in a school, a scholar (arc 
HLG^. scholer, seholdre, sehdlre as OHG. seuolarif 
MHG. schuolmre, G. schuler; with sniBx -ere, E. 
-eri), < sc6lu, a school: see sehooll. Cf. B. 
AokoZicf , < OJ\ escoUer, P. 4eoher, sXno seolaire ^ 
Ft. Sp. escolar =s It. scolare, scolqjo, a scholar, 

pupil, < ML. scholarts, a pupil, scholar; cf. LL. 
scholans, a member of the imperial guard, < 
schoUms, of or pertaining to a school, < L. schola, 
seola, a school: see sehmV-.'i 1. Cue who re- 
ceives instruction in a school; one who learns 
iVom a teacher; one who is nnaer tuition; apu- 
2 iil; a student; a disciple. 


BCbolarBllip (skorffr-ship), n. [< scholar + 
-sk^p.] 1. The character and qualities of a 
scholar; attainments in science or literature; 
learning; erudition. 

A man of my master's upderatandlng and great eehotar- 
eMp, who had a book of hia own in print. 

Fope. {Jbhnem ) 

Bach power of ptrseverlng, devoted labor as Mr. Oaaau- 
bon's to not common . . . And therefore It to a plW that 
tt ahoold be thrown away, aa ao muoh EtigUah aafteter- 
Shtp 1% for want of know%r what has been done by tbe 
rest of the world. Qeerge WM, Mlddletnaroh, xxi. 

2. Education; instruction; teaching. 

This place Should be at once both sohool and Unlveralty, 
not needing a remove to any other house of schdanmp 

MOton, Bduoatlon. 

8. Maintenance for a schola^ awarded by a col- 
lege, universi^, or other educational institu- 
tion; a sum of money paid to h student, some- 
times to a university graduate, usually after 
competition or examination, to support him or 
to assist him in the prosecutien of his studies. 
A mhehurMp but hall malniaina, 

Airi oidlege rulet are heavy ehattti. 

Wmften, Fr egfms of Ptooflpftmk 


ce enewer to this auppw of the Lord. 

TyndiUe, Ana. to Sir T. More, etc. (Fatkar Boo., 18B0X 

(pm 

Perplex and leven pure Pootrin with eehblaetkat Tlntoh. 

_ Jftttofi, Touching HtoeHngA 

ILf to. A scholastic. 

Tbe tohoUuHeaiiet agalnat the oaaontotea. 

Jeufttt, Iteply to Bardhige, p 289. 

fldiolaittegllylsk^wti-kal-i),^ In a scho- 
lastic manner ; according to the method of the 
metaphysical schools of the middle ages. 

MoraUato or eoautoto tlut treat seAelMCiaaify of juittoe. 

South, Sermofii, 1. xl. 

BcholagMclam (skMas^ti-slsm), «. tm Bp. esco- 
tastidsmo m G. schoUutieisims^ < NL. sehoi&sU* 
oismus, scholasticism, < L. seholastkfUSf scholas- 
tic : see scholatHe.'] The Aristotelian teaching 
of the medieval siwools and nniveNltiei, and 
similar teaching in Boman Catholic institntionB 
in modem times* characterised by aokiiowled|p 
ment of the authority of the church, by being 
lamly, if not wholly, based upon the nuthoiiicy 
of the church fathers, of Aristotle, and of 4m- 
bian coinmmt»t<msfid by ite stiff and lor^ 
method of discusiribn. It emalried M tire disttssil 







4i lit ft lillen 

<MiM Qt&pomm fobooli atul 
» o( wiSight, (luoii M Xtldortu, WtalMiitiii, 
‘ V or udiMQlly iuhIot 
■nd other Irtih moDln^ tho X^- 
it V!rfdigtaiiii,«to»), wrltoni mi&ed 
0 •hrong teadonoy to jaatefiaKeo 
, litloii to «d^ <q;»iii9DS oiiito 
ft oortoln freedom of thought. Tho 
iieiii*wee oooutoad by dleputee oon- 
end reellem. it niturelly felie into 

^ , diipnteate of the elerenu oenttuy 

took etoiilple end eitreme fmndon one eide or the othetj 
nomelletto mtlonallet B< 


the m ^ 

^ the reelietio preiete Xenfreiio, the Pletc . 

nalUt Boeedtiln by the myetloel reeUet Aiieeim ; while In 
the twelfth eenmiy the opinione were Mmhle^ted hf‘ 
dietinotione until they oeeee to be reoduy oleieiiled ee 
ttomliudtetle end reelietic. The eoholeitioe of the letter 
periMindtided Teter Abelerd <1070-U42); Gilbert of 
foitlere (died UM), one of the few writere of the twelfth 
oentillry ever qualM in the thirteenth; Peter lomberd 
(died lUtiX oottpUer of the fear booke of **8entencei^** 
ot OPinioni of the fMhera, which wee the peg on whiofa 
Buioh later epeonletlon wmi hong ee eommentenr: and 
John of Belltbafy (died UM), a^egent and readable an- 
' thor. Vw more than a generation after hie death the 
eohodlmen were oecnpied with etudying the worka of 
Arietotle and the Arabian^ without prodnoing anything 
of their own. Then began the aeoond era or echolestl- 
olain. and thla dlvidee itadlf Into three perloda During 
the met* which extended to the laet quarter of the thir- 
teenth Century, Alexander of Halee (died 1246X Albertue 
llignne (11(NI*U80X and flt Thomai Aquinas ^led 1274) 
net up the generel finunework of the eohoketio philosophy, 
whfle Petme Biepanui (perhaps identical with Pope John 
who died 12^ wrote the standard text-bm^ of 
logio for the remainder of the middle agea and Vincent 
of Itoanviis (died about iStM) made an enoyolopedla which 
Is iUU found to eveiT library of pretension. Daring this 
period the Dniverei^ of Paris received a thorough or- 
ganisation, and thought there became exdaslvely cop- 
eentrated upon theology. The eecond period, whion lasb> 
«d for abont a century, was the greet age of scholastic 
thought, and it may be doubted whether the universities 
of western Europe nave at any subseqnent Umo been so 
wortto of respeot ag when Duns Scotus (died 1206) and 
his fouowers were working up the realistic conception 
mipf exlstenoe, while "Dums^ Durandos (died 188iX Occam 
.^toied about IMOX and Bnridanua (died after i860) were urg- 
ing tbeir several nominsltstic theorlea, and other writers, 
now ao foigotten that It la useless to name them, were pre- 
sentittg other tnbtle Drupoaitions oommanding serious ex- 
amination. During inis period the sdiolsstic forms of dia- 

• oussion wore fully elaborated —mbthods cumbrous* atid 

inelegant, but enforcing exactitude^ and conformed to that 
stage of intelleotaal development The third period, ex- 
tonding to the time of the psctlnotlon of scholsstloism, early 
to the sixteenth centuiy, preeented eomewhat different 
oharaoters to different oonnwiee. It was, however, every- 
where marked by the formal perfectionment of systems, 
aieft e^tention to trivial matters, with decided lou of vi- 
tottti^ thought Among the tonumerable writers of this 
time Buy he mentioned Albert of flaxony (fouitoenth cen- 
tniyX Ptorre d'AiUy ‘(1860-1426), Gerson end, 

Beirittf. adversary of luttier. Thoee subsaqPit writers 
Who fellow oolorleae tradltloiis of seholsetldsm, and main- 
toln front against moderff thought^ most be considered 
tojjdtotfing to an era dltferenifrom either of those men- 

n. Latin plural of echohum. • 
BOllGliMrh (flk6^1i-ast), fi. [as F. scoUaste ss Sjd. 
wcoUaifta sa Pg. eaehmaate ss It. sooUaate ss Q, 
suMmatj < NL. acholiaata, < MCb*. exo^iaoHi^f a 
commentator, < o;(oX/dC»v, write commentaries, 

* < Or. o;r^Aioy;a commentary: see doholfwtii.] One 
who makes seholla; a commentator ; an anno- 
tator; especially f an ancient grammarian who 
Sbnnotatea the ciassioB. 

The title of this eattra In eome ancient mannsortots, was 
^Xbe Eoproaob of Idleness”, though to others of the eoko- 
iAMhr it li inecrib^ "Against the Luxury and Vioes of the 
Elelt'* Dryden, tr. of Petelus‘s Satires, ili, Axg* 

‘The SMUtuta differ in that 

Cbngfsw^ On the Pindaric Ode, note. 

fChollMtte^skd-li-as'tikjta. i<aehoUaat+ ho.] 
Pertaining to a scholiast or his pursuits. 
idlOliMIfft (skd'li*4s), «. I*. [< HGri oroM^eiVy 

write commentaries t see schohaet] To make 
scholia or notes on an authoPs work. [Bare.] 
He ttonka to ssheltom upon the gotoel. 

JfvMofi, Tetraohordon. 

idiolieilf (skoPi-k|6l), a. [< ^ac^Uo (< L. scho- 
Uam^A oite^xdrj of or belonging to a school, 
oiDsli^tical, Koyoi^i school^ etc.: see aehwti^) 4- 
•did*} Beholasuo. , 

^ XtliaQommontoheHMderroortoimoarpiVersaiidnote- 
beoki with obeervatlonf otiweat and faawns events. 

HTelsa Golden Bemaina p* 276. 

idMtUlM (sifd'U-on), n* Same as aeholUtm. 

GitodeU Hhrvig, prehxed to Jttiep. 

(skd'li^iim), n.$ pi aekoiUt^ ae^oHum 
(l^ormetlyaisotokoH^alsoiK^o^; 
< F, ffosHe m So. aaoouo m Pg. mtMh m It. eeo- 
m, < ML. aekomm, < Or, interpretation, 

" L < dlsonssion, simool: see 
‘1 notei annolatipHi or rw* 


mark; an es^planatoiy eonnnent; IpaoULoally, 
an'explanati^ rmaark annexed to a Iiatin or 
Oreek author by mt early graminarian. Hxpun- 
atory witoe Insertod by edStora to the text of Endlid’e 
‘'memento" were oidledMAdIto, anotheitrieef erpeeition 
reenlttog from this was considered Iqr later writora so ad- 
mlrslAe that they dellberatriy left peeasloii lor end insert- 
ed scholia to their own writtogi. A geometrical ecbolittm 
to therefore, now an expUnation or refleetlon inserted Into 
a work on geometry in such a way ee to totevrupt the enr- 
rent of mathematicsl thought. 

acllo]la>rd (skol'ard), n. A vulgar eonuption 
pf aeholar, 

• Tou know ICark was a sekoffordL sir, like my poor, poor 
eister; and ... I tried to toke alter him. 

Bulwaff My Novel, L 8. 

adiolrt (skd'li), n. [= P. aeoUe, etc.. < ML. 

, eohoMtofi, scholium: see rohofium.] A scholium. 

WlUiont tehioly or gloss. BtxOcer, Eooles. Polity, v. 86. 

That ieholy had peed of a very favourable reader end a 
toaotable, that ahonld think it ptoin construetton, when to 
be commanded in the Word ana grounded upon the Word 
dfre made all one. Hooker, Eooles. PolKy, IIL 8. 

ffCholyt (sko'li), 0 . (. [< acholpf n.] To write 
comments. 

‘ The preacher should want a text, whereupon to eehoty. 

Hooker, Eooles. Polity, iil. 8. 

Bchombnrgkia (shom-bor^ki-a), n. [NL. (Llnd- 
ley, 1838), named after the traveler B. H. Schom- 
burpk (1804-66).] A genus of orchids, of the 
triheEpidendreaBBXLdBuhtTihBl^^ It is char- 

acterlBoa by a terminal and loosely racomed inflorescence 
with a somewbat wavy perianth, each anther with eight 
pollen-masees, four in each cell. There are about 18 spe- 
oiea sU natives of tropical America. They are epiphytM 
with handsome flowers in a simple raceme on an elon- 
gated terminal peduncle, and thick pseudobulbs or long 
fleshy stems, which are covered with many sheaths and 
bear at the apex one, two, or three ovate or elongated 


XMvwauK wnavEHe *ia swvwafwvoww wn uviiasuax siss. aiivuMto 

pseudimnib, from 1 to 2 feet long, is a favorite with ante 
for the oonstruotion of their nests, and to used by children 
as a trumpet (whence also Its name in cultivation of eew- 
horn orehltd), 

EChOttdf, u. See ahand. 

school^ (skOl), n. and a, [Early mod. £. acool 
(8o. acule)f aeole (the spelling school, with sch-, 
being an imperfect conformation to the L. 
achoUif as similarly with scholar ) ; < ME. setAe, 
acowU, < AS. aoolu, a school, ss OFries. ahiile, 
achule s= D. school s= MLGl. acholc ss OHG. acuola, 
MHO. achmle, Q. achule ss Icel. skoh (< AS. JO 
ss Sw. akola ss Dan. akole ss W. yagol ss OF. 
caoole, F. ^cole ss Sp, eacwla ss Pg. eacola ss It. 
aeuola, a school, < L. achola, aeoiet, learned dis- 
cussion or disputation, a dissertation, lecture, 
a plaqe for discassion or instruction, a school, 
the disciples of a particular teacher, a school, 
sect, etc., < Gr. a learned discussion or 
disputation, a dissertation, lecture, a place for 
discussion or instruction, a school, a transferred 
use of (fxo^, spare time, leisure ; perhaps < fx^iv 
oj-e-), hold, stop: aee scheme,- Hence 
(from L. ai^la or (Jr. axo^) also scholar; echo- 
laatte, scholium, etc.] 1. n. 1. A place where 
instruction is given in arts, science, languages, 
or any species of learning; an institution for 
leaming; an oducationiu establishment; a 
school-house : a school-room, in modern uiage 
the term to Bpplied to any place or eetabltohment of edu- 
cation, as day-flohooto grammai^sohooto aoademlee, ooP 
leges, unlvendtlei, etc. , but It to to the roost familisr use 
restricted to places In which elementary instruction is im- 
parted to the young 

She hath at mole and elles wher him soght, 

Til flnalty slie gmn so fer espye 
That he fast aeyu wss in the Jeweige. 

Chaucer, Prioress s Tsle^ L 188. 
This boke to made tor ohyMe gonge 
At the soowie Uiat byde not longe ; 

, Bone it may be oonyd E had. 

And make them gone iff the! be bad. 

Bock (B. X. T. P* 26. 

In the eighth year of Edward IIL, licence was gnuited 
to Barbor uie Bagpiper to visit the tekeda tor mtastreto 
in parte beyond the seas, with thirty ahilltugs to bear hto 
expenses. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes^ p 278 

2. The body of pupils collectively in any place 
of instruction, ana under the direction of one 
or more teachers: as, to have a large aekool , — 
8. A session of an institution of instruction; 
exercises of instruction; pehool-work. 

How now, Sir Hugh t no school to day? 

8)to*.,M?W.ofW.,lv.l.ia 
4. In the middle ages, a lecture-room, especial- 
ly in a university or college; hence, the body 
of masters and students in a university; a 
university or college; in the plural, the schools, 
the scholastics generally. 

Wltocaic on ]iiifl,‘that any psrflt derk to 
That to ssolc is gm slteroacioun, 

In thtomateiw, and gret dtopntfiioun, 

And hath bco of an hnndnd ttimtsaiid men. 

* Chtmsr, Non*! Prtosl'a Tale, I 417. 


idiool 

That elicitatton which flte sehoUs totend is a dsduolim 
of the power of the will Into act. Abp. BremhaO, 

6. A large room or hall in English universities 
where the cxaminationB for degrees and hon- 
ors take place.— 0. The disciples or followers 
of a teacher ; those who hold a common doc- 
trine or accept the same teaohingfs or princi- 
ples; those who exhibit in practice the same 
general methods, principles, tastes, or intellec- 
tual bent; a sect or denomination in philoso- 
phy, theology, science, art, etc. ; a system of 
doctrine as delivered by particular teachers: as, 
the Booratic sckool; the painters of the Italian 
school; the musicians of the German school; 
economists of the laissor-faire school. 

In twenty msnere kende he trippe and daunoe 
(After the leoto of Gxenf orde tho) 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 143. 

Let no man be leas confident in hto faith concerning the 
great bletatogs God designa to these divine mysteries by 
reason of any difference to the several eeAooto of C hrlsttons. 

Jer Taylor, 

7. A system or state of matters prevalent at a 
certain time; a speoidc method or cast of 
thought; a partiemar system of training with 
special reference to conduct and manners: as, 
a gentleman of the old school; specldcaUy, 
the manifestation or the results of the codpera- 
tion of a school (in sense 6) : as, paintings of 
the Italian Benaissance school. 

He was a lover of the good old adsool. 

Who still become more constant aa thw cool. 

Byron, Beppo^ st 84. 

The fact that daring the twelfth century a remarkable 
eehoot of sculpture was developed to the De-de-I^hinee . . . 
—a Softool to some respects far to advance of all others of 
the Middle Ages- has not received the attentkm it de* 
served from students of the history of art. 

C. H. Moore, Gotblo Arohitecturs^ p. 247. 

8. Any place or means of discipline, improve- 
ment, instruction, or training. 

The woiid, . . 

Best Softool of best experience. 

Milton, P.E.,UL 288. 

Court-breeding, and his peipetnal conversation witii 
Flatterers, was but a bad SehooU 

MUton, Elkonoklastes, vt 
Te prim adepts in Scandal’s seftoo^ 

Who rail Ity precept and detract by rule. 

Sheriian, A Fmiraii. 

9. In music, a book or treatise designed to teaeh 
imme particular branch of the art : as, A.'s vio- 
lin school — AUiwMtiirtftfi srihooL See AloaDondrian, 
— ArticillattOB SdlOOL See orttetilalM»n.— Atheiriail 
■Cliofd, a body of late Neoplatontots, followers of Plu- 
tarch the great (not the biograpberX Bottihlua to Its most 
distinguished repreaenfative — Atomlo school, the body 
of ancient atototote—Board-sohOOl, a school in Great 
Britain established by or under the control of a school- 
board ot from five to fifteen members elected by the rate- 
payers under authority of the Education Acte 1870-1 and 
later years. Tbeae board-achooto comprise both primaty 
or elementary sebooto end seemidaiy schools, wmch give 
a higher education They are supported by rates, govern- 
ment grsnt at so much beau for pupils who pass the 

Iclaf examlnatlOD, and gra" • • • - • • 
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i-feea (which, how- 


ever, are remitted In the case of parents too poor te payX 
Beligious inatruotion (from which, however, cm ohildf mity 
be iritlidrawn) to given at specified times The achooto 
must be at all timeaopen to the government inspector — 
Barothm of thu Chrigyan Bchods. See Srotker — 
Oatachutloal, dausfiril, common, district, Dutch, 
Slimo sChoOL See the qualifying words.— DfalOCtt^ 


•ChOOL Same aa Meoarian sefteol.— Eloatlo SChodi, the 
school founded to Xenophanes at Ctolo^on, and after- 
ward removed to Elea. See JElialto— Endowed Sohoolff 
Act. See endow.-- Epicurean eohool, the school of Epi- 
curus, otbsrwlse eallsd ffte Gtorden.— Eretrlan SOhOOl Of 


In 817 the Council of Aaehen required that only those 
who had taken monastte vows sheuM be admitted to tiie 
Bohoois within the monastory walls, the regular clergy and 
others being eonltoed to the eaUsner seftooM 

Laurse, Universitlea iil. 
Flemish eehoOL See Fkmkh —Graded soh^^See 
pnidel...axnmmarsOhooL SeepiwmmmvaeAool — High 
school, a school of seooDdaiy tastruetion, forming the con- 
olusion of the publie-schocJ eoaiw!; and the link between 
the elementary or grammar sehools and the technioal 
schools or the college or university. Other terms are atm 
in use to many localities to designate sehootiof this grade, 
aa academy, Jwe academy, unomsehcol, etc. Even grain- 
mar-sefteoTto stOl sometimes used te designate a aohool of 
this grade 

* English phnology cannot wht its wajr to a form to Amer- 
ican fttyft Softools until It shaB have been reeogntoed as s 
worthy pursuit by the learned and the wise^ 

G P Insets* OB Bus- Lang., L 

HistoiloaL Industrial, intonnodlhls, loi^ Mbs, 
Lombhrdto S^ the g naU tyfay w ^^^ Mss- 

iHo rliiB luimoflir s<flnoOL See the ad^otlvea — Hh- 
tlonfUl sonools, to Ireland, those schools which are un- 
der the superintendence ef the oommissionerB of na- 
tional education. They are open to all reEgtoos denomi- 
nations, and eomprtoe a large part of all the sriioola of 
Ireland.— Normal, did, orj g an aoho^ See the quality- 
tog words.-- Orthodox iofioslktepsIM sees. 8eeppwa> 
siiI---(M0rd SOhOOl, B ttunestven to that psatyof tha 



idiool 

dmroli of XnglMid whioh adopCod tlw prinotidfa ptom- 
vigatod in the **Tnwts tor the Tlmeo."^ The memhenr 
were aleo enlled TraUanam and Pi iei tfftw . -faxQOllial 
MlUMto, in SooUandf aohoole eetobllabed in the «ttereitt 
pariahee, in accordance with legialattve enaotmenti^ tor the 
pnrpoae of famiahing edacatlon tor the maaa of the people 
at low ratea. Saeh achoola arc now meiged in the public 
•ohoola. the management of them haviimheen tranneiTed 
from the hcriton and preabjrteiT of the Satabllahed 
Church to aohool^boarda elected by the ratepayeni.-^M* 
oponneeiaa achooL BeePafcfKmfiMkm.--p«rtpatitto 
iChOOl, the aohool founded by Arietotle at Athena.--- M- 


wfffv a/ieawu ompimv mm vt^rwvenvev mwivwp • gywiuouiw^ m 

eohool under the management of a achool.bMrd. In Kng 
land pobUo sohoola are certain olaaaioal eclioola. auoh aa 
Bugby, Rton, Harrow, Weatminater, patroniaed chiefly by 
^e wealthy and titled c laa ae a .— FahUo SchOOlB Aot. an 
statute of 1888 <81 and 88 Viet., o. 118) prori^ng 
for Uie govemment and ejBtcoaion of certain public auhools 
in Snglaad.->-BytSh8fOVnhll achocfl. the school founded 
by Pythagoraa. — Eilied lOllOdl, a free echool, eupitorted 
by voluniarr efforUu mr the education (and in aoine cases 
toe maintenanoe) of deetltute children. Many echools of 
this kind were eetabliahed In Great Britain In the llrat 
half of the nineteenth oentory, but since the eatabliah- 
ment of board achoola they have become leas impor- 
tont—B^hnn or XMtmAim fldhoOL See r^orma^ 
fcyy, ta-^Baodt8ii, Bomm, romantic sohooL seethe 
•djeetlrea-SabhBthHMillOOL 8(uneMSundair’«ehool-^ 
8U«llO MdlOOl, in itUrmry erUiei»m^ a school of writers, 
of whom Byron was a oonspionoos representative, ohar- 
aoteriaed by ettong appeals to paasion and by luridneas of 
atyla— Idhool oonumMlonir, an ottcer charged with 
the general oversight of public instruction throughout a 
State: aomethnea xnown as the State Superintendent of 
Public Inetruottoo, rnt Public Education, etc. , alsa as in 
the edty of New York, a member of the Board of Sduca* 
tton. rU. 8.1— BChoOl of Gnidllfl, a school of medioine 
•atadating that of Hippocratea or the scho(d of Goa, and 
located In the town of Cnidus. They noted friefcion-eounds 
of ctourfey and timped the thorax for empyema.— BOhoOl 
Of IHmi, a aohool of i^ysicians which adoptM the teaohings 
0t lllppooratea^ including the dootrinea of orasla, eootlon. 
eriida, and prognosia Itiey had vague ideaa of anatomy 
and phyBioiqgy,«believing that the brain was a gland and 
that the arteries contained air, and confusing nerves with 
tendooe. They had a better understanding of surgery.— 
idtioifl<ifdmnipLofx«ftug8,ofthepc<H;»l^^ seede- 
propkeL--- gdhocl Of the Btoloi. Same as 
fhs Pwek (which see, under perekX— BoottiglEI ■OllOOl, 
a group of philoeophical writers of Scotland beginning 
with Francis Hutcheson (lflM~1747X They are Intultlon- 
aUftti In morale, and oppose Looke in regard to innate 
Ideas.— flkopttm aohool, a group of skeptical philoso- 
phers. Theee embrace in anolent times the Pyrrhonists 
and Middle Academy *, in modem times followers of Mon- 
taigne^ of Hume, etc — Soomtto flchooi, one of the 
•choole founded by pmpUs of Somdee, embracing the Me- 
garie cur Sristlo, the Slian, the Cynic, and the Cyrenalc 
or Hedonistic aohoeda and the Academy of Plato — Bun* 
daj ShhOOL See Ntmdap-askoof.— Bniail 8dh00L the 
oie^iee and followers of PcKrphyry and lambUchus, Neo- 
platoniata. — Ttthiagmt aohool, a name given to a certain 
phaee of modem n^nalistlc phlloaopby which took Its 
rice (1888-60) at the Unlvernty of Wbingen, in Ger- 
many, under Ferdinand Chriattan Banr. The fundamen- 
tal prineiple of this echool is that the books of the New 
Teetammt were written lor the pnrpoee of establisbing 
oertain opinions and parties in the early ohureh, that 
many of them were written at a later date than the one 
usually assigned to them, and that they are rather valua- 
ble as indleatioDeof the spirited the early church than as 
authoritatiTe revelations, or even as authentlo recorda 
The name ie also sometimes, though more rarely, given to 
UA earlier school In the same nnlversity, whion taught 
alUMMit ezaoGy the reverse —namely, the oredlblUty, lot^- 
rtter. and anihority of the New Testament. 

XL d. 1. iPertamiug or relating to a aohool 
or to edneatiou : aa, a school cnatom.— 2. Per- 
taining to the aehoolmen ; acholaatio ; aa, school 
pdiiloaophy (aoholaaticiam). 

The unaatiataotorineBs and bairenneaa of the school’ 
philosophy have perenaded a great many learned men to 
•qhetltute the chymiste three prineiplee instead of thoae 
of the achoola. Boyle, Origin of Forma, Preface. 

There ere greater depths sad ohaonriUea, greater Intri- 
eaeiee and pMplexitieB, in an elaborate and well-written 
piece of nonsense than In the moet abstmseand profonnd 
«uot of apkeel-divlntty. Addieon, Whig-Examiner, No. 4. 

In onlbblee, angel and aroheagel Join. 

And God tits Ihtber toms a icAoof^vine. 

Pope, Imlt of Horaoe* II* L 108* 
Their antbor was Spenenu, from whom they learnt to 
'~liiBe all eoolesiasticalpolity, all asflooi theology, all forms 
1 ceremonlea. Chambertfe Cye. (1788), art, Pletlsta. 

Behool^ (skhl), r. t, [< schoof^^ ».] 1, To edu- 
eate, inatraot, or train in or as in sehool ; teach. 
He 'e gentle^ never scAoof’d, yet learned. 

Shoik,, As you Like It, L 1. 17a 
So Macer and Mnndnngus ethod the Times, 

And write in nigged ProeS the Boles of softer Bhymee, 
Congreve, Of Pleasing. 

2. To teach, train, or discipline with the thor- 
oughness and strictness of a school; discipline 
thoroughly; bring under control* 

Now must Matilda etray apart, 

TOiSeAoof her disobedient neart 

Seott, Bokeby, iv. 14. 

She eehooled herself so far as to eontinue to take ab in- 
terest in all her pnblio dntiet 

Preeotdt, Ferd. and Isa , U. 4. 

8. To discipline or take to task ; reprove ; chide 
and admonish. * 


g 0SM 

Goed doolor, do not Mflaal MS 
For s fault you are not fltae from. _ 

JMder, Bpanlab OttSta 1 1* 
Thy tother haa mkooFd thsa I MS. 

B, Jontom, Poetaster, L l*. 

adiool^ (skdl). A, TNow spelled school in con- 
formity with 8chool\ with which schooli^ !• ult. 
identical: early mod, B. ssoof, scookf scolSf eeule, 
seuUy skullf < MB. scuUf scuUs^ prop, sooto, < AS. 
scdlu, a school, a multitude (as,D. schooly a 
school, a multitude): see school, and cl. shoal^f 
the assibilated form of the same word.] A large 
number of fish, or poriKUses, whales, or the like, 
feeding or minting together; a company. 

A eoaie of Dolphins rashing up the fiver, and encoufi* 
tered by a sort of Orooodiles, ftimting as it were for eov- 
eraignty. NmiaFt, Travalles, p 78. 

A knauish ehitt pi boyes and girlee 
Did pelt at him with atones. 

Warner, Albion’s England, i. 
And there they fly or die like eealed eeuite 
Betore the belohing whele. 

Bhak., T. andC., v. 8. 28. 
A ripple on the water grew, 

A eohoei at pmpolse flashed In view. 

Whither, Snow-Bound. 

BCllOOl^ (skfil), V, t. [< sehool^f n.J 1. To form 
or go in a school, as fish; run together; shoal. 

The weekflsh run singly and much larger In eiae— fonr 
times the weight of those acAoolftiy— coming along under 
the sUll water of the ledges. 

Sfporteman'e OtueUeer, p. 844. 
2. To go or move in a body; troop. 

We eehooied back to the Poorhonse Gorse. 

The PWd, April 4, 1886. (JBbepe. Brit) 
To adhOOl up, to crowd dose together at or near the cur* 
face of the water : as, menhaden donotSBkoof until the 
befflnning of the snmmer. 

sdioolaple (skb'la-bi), a. [< school^ + -abto.] 
Of school age. [necent.] 

Each tax-payer . . . would have a far less burden to 
bear In the work of getting all the eohooiUaU children 
within the eohools. Setenee, XII 88. 

Bohool-ailtliorf (skdl'A'thor), n. A schoolman. 
Book of Common Prayer, Articles of Religion, 
xiii. 

school-board (skfirbord), n. A local board of 
education or school-oomxnittee ; speeificallv, in 
Great Britain, a body of mana^rs, electea by 
the ratepayers, male and female, in a town or 
parish, to provide adequate means of instruc- 
tion for every child in the district, with the 
power of compelling the attendance of the chil- 
dren at school, unless their education is satis- 
factorily provided for otherwise. 

Bchool-Doofc (skorbltk), It. A book used in 
schools. 

BChool-bov (skbrboi); n, A boy belonging to 
or attending a school. 

Then the wlUniiig eehool-hoy, with his ssteheL 
And ehining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to sebom. 

akak„ As yon like it, il. 7. 148. 

Bdiool-bred (sksrbred), a. Educated in a 
school. 


BfltodMUtoir Odb sdimiMI 

at the same Mmool; anassoeiate iiiBeluml; i 
Mhoolmate. 

The emulatiou of sshsedfdBsm eftea pato life and in- 
due^ tuio young lads. 


sehooMkdh (akfirfish), n. 1. Any hind of fish 
that schools habitually; also, any individual 
fish of a school.-^ 2. Specifically, the menha- 
den, BrscoorHa tyrmnus. ThTew York.] 
BCboolHilirl (skcrgcrl), n. A girl belonging to 
or attending a school. 

.8dhool«boilBe (skcrhous), n. 1. A building an- 

S dated for use as a school.— 2. The dwell*- 
ouse, gencriilly attached to or adjoining a 
»1, provided by the^hool authorities for 
-the use of the schoolmaster or schoolmistress.. 
[Great Biritain and Ireland.] 
8ChooUng*(Bkfi'ling), n. [verbal n. of school^ 
V.] 1. Instruction In Aohool; tuition. 


My ednesUon wm not oired fur. 1 searee bed • 

I Dttf ■ ' “ ■ 


That, though eehodbred, the boy be virtuous stni. 

Cowper, Tlrodninm, L 840. 

flChool-dcrkt (skcrklCrk). n, [Early rood. £.. 
also schole^lark; < school^ -f cl^k.'] One who 
18 versed in the learning of schools. 

The greatest eehoU Harke sre not el wayes the wisest men. 

Bookec/Preoedenoe(E. E. T. S.X I- A 

BChool-OOmmittiBe (skcrkq-mit^f ). n. A com- 
mittee charged with the snpemsion of the 
schools of a town or district. 

Schoolcraft (skOl'krAft), n. Learning. 

He hse met hie perallel in wit and eehotderajt’ 

jR Jonson, New Inn, it 8. 

8eh00l-4^® (skcrdSm), n, A female teacher 
of a school ; a schoolmistress. 

school-days (skCl^d&z), n. pi. The time of life 
during which children attend school; time 
passed at school. 

UttsHtorgotT 

All eehool dopy friendship, childhood, InnocenoeT 

8hak„ M. k D., m. 8. 801 

school-district (skcrdis^bikt), n. One of the 
districts into which a town or city Is divided for 
the establishment and management of schools. 

shhool-doctor (skcrdok^tor), n. A school- 
man. 

From that time forward I began to smell the word of 
God, and forsook the eehoU-dooton and such toolariea 

hoBfom, Sennoiis, p SS8. 

schoolsryt (skS'lSr-i), n. [< scAoo^ -f -cry.] 
That which is taught, as at a school; precepts 
collectively. 

A fllsd toung fumisht with tearmes of art, 

No art of sonoole, but oourtiers eehookry. 

apeimer, Oedin Otout, L 7C1. 


tekaeim 

ing But what i tanght myaelf^ " Thaelaarwy, Philip, xxt 
2. Ck>mpensation for instruction : price paid 
to an instructor for teaching pupils.— Re- 
proof; reprimand. • • 

Ton Shall go with me, 

1 have come private eehooUng for you both. 

Shak,, M. N. D., L 1. 116. 

school-inspector (pkcl'in-8pek.‘*'tqr), n. An. 
oMoial appointed to examine schools and de- 
termine whether the education given in them la 
satisfactory. 

schoolma'am (Bkarmkm), n. A schoolmis- 
tress. [Rural, New Eng,] 

I don't care if she did put me on the girls' side, she Is. 
the beet Sehookna'am I ever went to. 

* S. Jndd, Margaret; il. 8. 

SChoolmaid (skCl'mAd), n. A sohool-girl. 

Lueiv Is she your cousin? 

Jteah. Adopted : ss eehootmaide change thrir names 
By vein though api sffeotlon. Skak., M. for M., i 4. 47. 

schoolman (skcrm^), *I. ; pi. schoolmen (-men). 
A master in one of the medieval nniversitica 
or other schools | especially, a Christian Peri- 
patetic of the middle ages; a scholastic. See 
scholastwism. 

The St^ooltnen reckon up yeven sorts of Corporal Alms, 
snd* ss many of Spiritual. SkUlingfleet, Sermons, n. vlL 

If yon want deflhitioni, axioms and arguments, 1 am* 
an able eehoolman. Steele, L|ing Lover, 1. 1 

Theore were dayi; centuriee ago, when the echaolmen 
fancied that they could bring into class and line all human 
knowledge, and encroach to some extent upon the divine, 
by sylloriims end conversions snd impositions. 

Stubbe, Medievsl and Modem Hist, p. 90. 

BChoolmarm (skCl'mkm), n. ’ A bad spelling of 

schoolma'am, [U. 8.] 

SchoolniMtSr (skcrmAs^tCr), n. [Early mod. 
E. also schoUmaster ; < ME. seolmeistre, soole^ 
matstre (s= D. schooVmeestbr sx MHG. sehmU 
metster, G. schuXmetsier ax Bw: skolmiistare ss 
Dan. skolemester); < school^ + master^ A A man 
who presides over or teaches a school; a man 
whose business it is to keep school. 

He ssith itilaamingj is the corrupter of the simple, the> 
eehoelemaeter of elnne, the storehouse of trescherie; the 
xeulner of vices, and mother bf cowardice. 

Naehe, Fierce Penflesse, p. 89. 

The law was our eehoainuuter Itktar, B V.] to bring us 
unto Christ Gal. ill. 24. 

The ■objtAititxxSxM* im aiiMMuL a nhrase used to express 
the geners) diffusion of edocetion and of inteUikence re- 
sulting from aduoatlon. It Is also often used ironically 
(abroad taken at 'sbeent In foreign peris’) to imply s coo-* 
ditioncff Ignorance. 

Let the soldier be ahrbad if he will : he can do nothing 
in thia age. There is another pereonege ahroad—a par- 
son lessimpoatng— in the eyes of come, perhape, inclgnlfl- 
oant The e^aSimatUr ie abroad ; anif I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in toll mllitaiy 
army. BroegSam, Speech, Ian. 89, 1888. (BartleU^ 

sdioolliuits (skCPmSt), n. [< school^ + SMifol.] 
One of cither sex who attends the same school ; 
a school companion. 

sdhool-miss (skdPmis), n. A yonnsj: girl who> 
is still, at school. [Rare,] 

sdipolmistFasa (ris A 'mis^ros), n. [as D. school 
mestres, sehoolmatres: as sehooli ^ mistrpss.'] 
The mistress of a school; a woman who gov- 
erns a school for children, but may or may not 
teach. 

Such preoepta 1 have adeoted from the mostAonddeiw 
able whldh we have from nature, that exact tohoo im ieirm. 

Brydm^ 

A ipatron old, wiuen we SoHoo lmi ti rm name ; 

Whoboaata unriily brats with birch to tatoe, 

Shondone, 8dbool4oiiistreaa ut* 8.. 

sdiooLliaiite (skai^nAm), n. An abstract t;emy 
an abstraction; a worn used hy sehooltttc;t 
oi4y. • 

Mr Jr. manty, ArQsais,iVwi 
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tbm to gfttotaltig Ht exam^M for vm and vttemooe. 

A»oHam,T^ " ' " 

XMaputo no more to tliia ; for know, young r 
TbcM are no iehooi^pfdnUt, J^ard, *Tfs 1 


(skttl'point), i». A point for «cho- 
laotio £«putation. 

They be rmtber apent in daolazyng tehndtpoifnt mlea 

* ' 1--, vtteranoe. 

, The Soholemaater, p. 181. 

imtm, 

I Pity, 1. 1. 

sdiool^^rooin (sk^rrdm), n. 1. A room for 
teaohing: as, the diaties of the HchooWoom,^^ 
0, School aooonunodation: aa, the city needs 
more HhooUrwm* 

eehool-ihlp (skdrship), n. A yessel used for 
the instruction and training of boys and young 
men in practical seamanship. 

sdliool-tailgllt (skdrtAt), a. Taught at or in 
school or the schools. 

let lekoof-toiipM pride diaaemble all It can. 

CMdtmUh^ Traveller, 1. 41. 

seliool-teaclier (skdrtd^ch6r), n. One who 
gives regular instruction in a school. 

adlOOl-teacUllg (skdrtd^ching), n. The husi* 
ness of instruction in a school. 

8dhool«tillie (skdr tim), n. 1 . The time at which 
a school opens: as, nine o’clock is sehooUHme, 
— 0. The time in life passed at school. 

Ufe here la but the aoaooUfme of eternity hereafter. 

Lancet, Now 8501, p. 706. 

achool-whlkle (skdrhwftl), n, A whale that ha- 
bitually schools, or one in the act of schooling; 
one of a school of whales: opposed to lone 


SChooly (skb'li), n. [Gf. achooUjUth, 2.] The 
menhaden. 

gchooner (skd'nCr), n. [The first vessel so call- 
ed is said to have been built at Gloucester, 
Mass., Captain Andrew Kobinson, about 
1712. when the vessel slid off the stocks into 
the water, a bystander oned out, *^0, how she 
acoons t ” Robinson instantl y replied, * * A acoon- 
er let her bel”; and from that time vessels of 
this kind have gone by the name thus acciden- 
tally imposed. The proper spelling is sooemcr, 
lit. ^skipper’ or ‘skimmer,’ < acoon, q. v., -t- 
-cri. It is now spelled arltooncr, as if derived 
< D. aehooner; but the D. schooner t G. achoncr, 
aohoonevt achuner^ 8w. skonerU Gan. akonnert, 
F. aehoomr^ Bp. Pg. eacuna^ Russ, ahkund, Turk. 
uskuna^ are all from E. A similar allusion to 
the light, skimming movement of the vessel is 
involved in the usual F. name for a schooner, 
poc’tofto, lit. ‘a little gull,’ dim. of go'eland^ a 
gull, < Bret, gwelan as W. gwylan ss Com. gul- 
(an, a gull : see gult^J] 1 . A f ore-aud-aft rigged 
vessel, formerly with only two masts, hut now 
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0diOOii0rHai06k(9kd^n4r^€i^ Aschoon- 
er-rigked flahing'^maok: the first form of sharp- 
bowea schooner, out of which the present 
Gloucester schooner was developed. 

sdiorget, ». and o. A Middle English form of 
aeourge. 

ichonirfi (shd'rist), fi. [G. aehoriat (see def.).] 
An advanced student In German rrotestant 
universities who made a fag of a younger stu- 
dent. See penndl. 

BCharl, Bhorl (shdrl), «. [« F. achorU < G. 
aelHhrt as 8w. akdrl ss Dan. al^&rL schorl; ^ler- 
haps < Sw, akdr as Dan. ahjor, brittle, frail.] A 
term used by early mineralogists to embrace a 
large group of crystaIUr.ed minerals: later lim- 
ited to common black tourmalin. Schorl It closely 
connected wbh ffranite, to which it often occurs, espe- 
cially In tin-produoins regions, schorl being a fi^uent 
associate of the ores of this metal.— Bine BOhOVl, a va- 
riety of hauyii&— Bod schorl, titanic sohorl, names of 
rutile.— Schorl rook, an agg^ate of sohorl and quarto. 
—Violet schorl, axlnite.— White ichort alblte. 
schorlaoeous, shorlaceous (shdr-l&'shius), a. 
[< schorl + -etceona.} In mtneral.f containing 
schorl or black tourmalin, as granite sometimes 
does. 

SChorlomitS (shdr'l^-mit), ft. A silicate of ti- 
tanium, iron, and calcium, occurring massive, 
of a black color and conchoi<lal fracture, at 
Magnet Cove in Arkansas. Tlie name, which was 
given to it by Shepard, refers to its resemblance to tour- 
malin or schorl, it Is often associated with a titaniferous 
garnet, and is itself sometimes included in the garnet 
group. 

schorlons (shfir'lus), a. [< schorl + -om#.] Per- 
taining to or containing 8<*borl or tourmalin; 
possessing the properties of schorl. 

schorly (shdr'li), a. [< schorl + -//i.] Relating 

to or containing schorl or tourmalin gchorly 

granite, a granite conaistlrig of sohorl, quartz, feldspar, 
audmtoa. SirC LyeU 

SChottlBChe (sho-tSsh'), n. [Also achottish; < 0. 
schottisehf Scottish., < Schotte, a Scot: see Scot^, 
8 G 0 tHHh,’\ 1 . A variety of polka. — 2. Music for 
such a dance or in its rhythm. 

BChOBt (skout), n. [< D. schout, a bailiff, sheriff, 
earlier achouwt, a spy, overseer, bailiff, < OF. 
escoute, a spy, scout: see ^cowfJ.] A bailiff or 
sheriff: in the Dutch settlements in America 
this officer corresponded nearly to a sheriff, 
but had some functions resembling those of a 
municipal chief justice. 

startled at flrat by the utiexpeoied order, and doubtful 
perhaps of their right to usurp the functions of thesdtofO; 
the soldiers hesitated. The AUantie, LXIV. 188. 

Schrader's grass. Same as resme^orass, 

Schrankia (shrang'ki-k), It. [NL. (Willdenow. 
1805), named after Franz von Paula Schrank 
(1747-1835), a Gorman naturalist.] A genus 
of leguminous plants, of the suborder Mtmoaem 
and tribe EnmimoaCfr, it is characterized by funnel- 
ahaped gamopetalous flowets in a globose or cylindrical 
apike, with separate and projecting stamens and a many- 
ovuled ovary becoming in fruit an acute and linear prickly 

aa broad s 


Feur*mmst«d Schooewr. 

often with three, and sometimes with four or 
dve. Sohoonera lie nearer the wind than sqnare-rlggad 
vea >e l a, are more esatty handled, and require much amafier 
orewa ; heiioe their general uae aa ooaaters and yachts. 
See also out nndsr jido4.fteaf. 

Went to aeeOaptoliiBobiiiaon'i lady. . . . Thia gentle- 
man was tha flrat oontrtver of echoeneret and biuit the 
flrat of the aort abont eight yeara alnoe 

ihr, Mmaa Frhm, betUHr writtan at Olonoatter Haas., 
(Sept 85, i7fl <qiiotad by Ba^n, Hist, of Glouoes- 
(tw.p. 862>. (WaMsFsDM.) 

0. A oovored einigrant-waff(m> formerly used 
on the prmiries. Bee prtNm-ec^ooner.— 8. A 
tall glass used Ibr Honor, ec^oially lager-heer, 
and flUTOosed to hold more than an ordinary 


matomait She differs from a her< 
iiaferaillattiaipanottfortiy. 


legume with a dllatedf persistent margin as broad as the 
valveiL and from which the latter fall away. There ares spe- 
cies. ail American, one extending alao into tropical Africa. 
S, uncinata, known as eeneUtve brier, Is a native of the 
southern United States They are commonly prostrate 
herbs or undershrubs, armed with i;pcurved spines, and 
bearing blpinnate leaves with many amall leafleta which 
are often extremely sensitive to the touch. The rose-col- 
ored or purplish flower-heads are solitary or ohistered in 
the axils. 

flohraiberflito (shri'b^r-sit), n. reamed after 
Carl von Sehretbers of Vienna, a oireotor of the 
imperial cabinet.] A phosphide of iron and 
nickel, occurring in steel-gray folia and grains 
in many meteoric irons: it is not known to oc- 
cur as a terrestrial mineral, 
gehrinkf, v, A Middle Eu^ish form of shrink. 
Schroeder'fl operationfl. ^e operation. 
gchxoflttflritfl (shrCt'^r-it), n. [< Sekroetfer, who 
first described it, + -ifr^.] A hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, related to all^hane. 
fldiroift, n. Bee scruff, ahruff. 
flchryohet, **• l* A Middle English form of shnek. 
flchuchint, n. An obsolete form of acuUkeon. 
flchtlitt (skoit), ft. [Also achuyt; < B. achuit, 
MD. achuyt, a small boat : see seoeft.] A short, 
clumsy Dutch vessel used in rivers. 

We . . . took asokiiff; and were very much pleesed with 
the manner and convermtion of the paaseiumrs, where 
most speak Frenoh. PsPIfSt Diary. Hsy 18, 1600. 

SchnlHof repeating rifle. See 
Bchultfle'fl pliantf^ A manikin of the fe- 
male pelvis and adjacent parts, used in teaoh- 
ing obstetrics. # 

fffthwlirit a (shfirtsit), n. [< Guillaume Sckuls, a 
French geologist, 4- J Same as geocronite. 
‘ n. See softolf. 

'flfleriea. See aeries. 


ScHwenkfelder 

SdlWalbea (Shwal'^-a>, n, [NL. (Gronovlus, 
1737), named after C. G. 8 ehwalbe, a physician 
from Holland, who wrote on Farther India, 
1715.] A genus of gamopetalous plants of the 
order 8 er(^hularincie and tribe Euphraaiese. 
It is characterized by flowers with two braoUets, a two* 
Upped calyx and corolla, four stamens, equal anther-cells, 
ama as ftuit an ovate capsule with very numerous linear 
•eeda Tlie only sjpecies, S A mrrtcana, is a native of the 
Atlantic coast of the United States from Massachusetts 
■outhwaid, and is known as chaff-wed. It is a perennial 
haiiy hetb, with ovate and entiie opposite leaves which 
become narrower and alternate above, and yellowish 
and purple flowers in a somewhat one-sided wand-like 
raceme. 

Bchwaim'fl sheath. Same as primitive sheath 
(which see, under prm/ffitr). 
BChwartsemhergite (shwarts'em-b^rg-it), w. 
[Named from Beilor Schuoartzemherg of Copia- 
po.l A mineral containing the iodide, chlorid, 
and oxid of lead, occurring with galena at a 
mine in Atacama, South America. 
Bohwartse'fl operation. See operation. 
Bchwartzian (shwftrt'si-an), a. and n. [< 
Schwarts (see def.) + -tan.] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to the mathematician H. A. Schwartz. 
— flcbwartslaxiderlvative. f^ecdeHcaHce 

n. n. That differential function of a variable 
y which is denoted by the expression 2 y' y'" 
— where the accents denote differentia- 
tions. It is the first function which attracted 
attention as a reciproeant. 
flChwatzlte (sbwat^sit). n, [< Schwatc (see def.) 
+ -ifc^.] A variety of tetrahedrite containing 
15 per cent, of mercury : it is found at Bchwatz 
(Schwarz) in T 3 T 0 I. 

Bchweiggerla(Bhw!-gfl^ri-[i),ff. [NL.(Sprengel, 
1821), named after A. F. fifcWcfyycr (1783-1851). 
a German naturalist.] A genus of polypetaloiis 
plants, of the order Violarieaa and tribe Violeae, 
with fiowers similar to the t 3 rpe as seen in the 
violet in the enlarged and spurred lower Mtals, 
the peculiar membranous dilatation of we an- 
ther-connectives, and the spur upon the two 
lower anthers, but distiuguished by the very 
unequal sepals. The 2 speciez are nativea, one of 
Brazil, the other of Mexico, and are erect shmba with al- 
teniate leavea and ablltory flowers in the axils. 8. panei- 
flora of Brszil is to cultivation as a greenhouse evergreen 
under the name of tongue-viotet (so cslled from the sbapo 
of its white flowersX 

Schweinfnrtli bine, green. See blue, preenK 
B^weinitsia (shwf-mt'zi-fi), n. [NL. (Ellioto, 
1818), named after L. D. von Schwetnits (1780- 
1834), an Amencan botanist.] A genus of 
gamopetalous plants, of the order Monotropeaa. 
It is oharscterlxed by persistent flowers with five scale- 
like erect aepols, a bell-shaped ftve-lobed ooroDs, ten 
stamens with totrorsely pendulous anthers, a disk with 
ten rounded lobes, ana a globose flve-oeUed ovary with 
very numerous ovules crowded upon thick two-lobed pla- 
centie. The only species, S. odorata. Is a rare amooth 
and Bcaly leafless jmrasitio herb, whiob is found native 
In the United States from near Baltimore to North 
Carolina in the mountains, and known aa eioeet pine- 
eap. The flesh-colored and nodding flowers form a loose 
spike, and, like the whole plant, emit the odor of vio- 
lets. 

8 C]lweit 8 erite( 8 hw!'ts 6 r-It), n. [< G. Schweitser^ 
Swiss, + A variety of serpentine from 

Zermatt in Switzerlan<i^ 

flchwelle (shwel'e), n. [G.] A threshold or 
limcn in the psychophysical sense; the neat- 
est nerve-excitation of a given kind which fails 
to produce any sensation. A sound, a toato^ a smell, 
a pressure, etc., as physioal exoftatlons pitHiuoe no sen- 
sations at all unless their intensity is greater than a oeiv 
tain limit— DiffersntUl schWi^, a difference of sen- 
sible excitations of a given kind which is the greatest 
that cannot be perceived. The existence of a differential 
aohwelle has been disproved. Any difference of smsiblo 
excitations produces a difference of senaatioua ; and al- 
tbough this difference may be too small to be directly per- 
odved with a given effort of attention, it wUI produce mea- 
surable payohological effects 

Bchwendenerian (shwen-de-ne'ri-an), n. and a. 
r< Schwendener (see Schwendeneristn) + -ian.j 
i, ». A believer in Sebwendenerism. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to Schwendener or 
his theory. 

Bch'WflXideildriflXIl (shwen'den-^r-izra), n. [< 
Schwendener ( 8 eo def.) + -wiw.] The theoiy^ 
Schwendener (a German botanist, bom 1829) 
that a lichen consists of an algal host-plant and 
a parasitic fimgus. See JAchenea. 

According to Sohwendenerim, a lichen is not an indt- 
vtdusl plant, but rather a community made up of two 
distinct classes of cryptogsms. Encifc. Brit, XIV. 667. 

Bchwenkfelder (shwengk'fel-d^r), n. [< 
Schwenfifeld (see def.) + -erl.] A member of a 
German denomination founded in Silesia intbe 
sixteenth century by Kaspar Schwenkfeld. They 
select their ministers by lot, maintain a strict church dis- 
cipline. and do not observe the saoramenta They are 
now found chiefly in Pennsylvanfa 


Sdiwenkfoldiui 

Sdiwankfeldian (shwengk^fel-^i^im), «. [< 
^kwenkfeUi (see Schwenkfekter) + -ton.] A 
^hweuftfelder. 

Elchwenkfeld left behind him a sect who were called eub- 
aeqaentlT by othem but who called ihein> 

■elTea ^'Confeaeon of the Qlory of <%iist" 

Bne^ Brit, XXI 46S. 

SChyttlet, BOhyttylt, n. and a. Middle English 
fonns of shuttle, 

Sdadiacen (Bi-ad-i-S.'Bf«d), n, pi. [NL., < 
admm 4* •acem.'] A family of fresh-water algse, 
taking its name from the genus Scwdium. 
8cia4illlll (in-§<di'um), n. fNL. (A. Braun), < 
Gr. fnudfhoi*, eKtddeiWf an umWella or sunshade, 

< 9Kidj shade, shadow.] A genus of fresh-water 
algie, of the order Eiemoinse and class Proto- 
coe€so%de 0 !^ t^ical of the family Soiadiacem. 
Bach oell-hunily la compoavd uf a number of orlindrioal 
odUbi, each of which ie contracted at the baae into a short 
■lender item by which they are united, causing the long 
cdls to spread above. 

.Sdadopoylllim (s!^a-d6<firum), n. [KL. (P. 
Browne7l756), so called with ref. to the use of 
the leaves as a sunshade ; < Gr. aiud^ {aKtad-)^ a 
shade, canopy (< oa/o, shade), *4 leaf.] 

A genus of }>olypetalouB plants, of the order 
Arahaeeee and senes Panacea, it is characterised 
by flowers with usually ftve valvate petals united at the 
apex into a deciduous membrane, aa manv rather long sta- 
ineiM^ a flattened disk, and an ovary with three to five cells 
with distinct styles. The fruit consists of fleshy drupes 
with a hard compressed stone. There are about 25 specias, 
•U natlvea of tn^lcal America. They are trees or shrubs, 
usually with radiately compound leaves and enttro leaflets, 
and often with elougatad stipules. Their flowers are borne 
In email heads or in urabellets which are grouped in a ra- 
ceme or panicle or terminal umlH»l. ¥oiS im>r«*m,a]so 
called anffgitca tree, see tjcAapee tree . for 8. eapUatum 
(Bedera mulitflora). also known as eandUttoodj see broad- 
Ue^ed balmm, under baleam A third W est Indian spe- 
elec, S, Jaequini (also Araha arborea), a small tree bid- 
ing elliptical leaves and white berries, it there known as 
MoMly »wee*wood. 

ScUdopil^S (si-a-dop^i-tis), n. [NL., < Gr. OKta^ 
(-ad-), a shade, canopy, + wtrvc, a pine-tree : see 
pmet.] A genus of coniferous trees, of the tnbe 
Alnetmese and subtribe Taxodvia, distinguished 
by a lamina which bears seven to nine ovules and 
becomes greatly enlarged and hardened, com- 
posing nearly the whole scale of the cone when 
mature. The onlv species. 8. (sometimes Toxum) verti- 
eOlatM, is a native of Japan, known in cultivation as «im> 
breUa-pine and parasol Jtr It is a tall evergreen treei 
bearing as its true leaves minute scales, and as apparent 
leaves, rigid linear pbyllodia, resembling pine needles, 
which sre produced yearly in smsll radiating and long- 
persistent tufta The hard, thick cones, about S inches 
tong, consist of numerous closely imbricated rounded 
woody scales which finally gape apart as in the pine, 
dlsohargiiHf the flattened and broaaly winged seeds It 
is a tree of slow growth, with compact white wood, and 
reaches a height uf so or aomettmes 140 feet. 
ocUena (si-e'na), n. [NL. (Artedi), < L. gnsena, 

< Gr. OKtatva, a sea-fish, the maigre, < <riaa, shade, 
shadow.] A Linuean genus of fishes, typical 
of the family Setantda. it is restricted by recent 
authors to such SemtUim as have the lower pharyngeal 
bones distinct the lower law without barbels, the ansi 
spines two and well^developed teeth persistent in both 
Jawa In this nturrow sense the species are still so numer- 
ous In all warm seas that attempts have been made to ea- 
Mblish various sections regarded by some as of generic 
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aadflMventiiastiiciictotndo^ 
has been used by almoft all recent wrttera Xn 6Uii- 
ther't system It it the only lemlly of UutAmmmidAfti 
aeimnifonnit It is a large and Important fimlly of 
■pedes of about SO genera : many reach a laift tlae, and 
nei^ all are valued food-fishes. Thcqr are cnmfvoroui^ 
and most of them make a noise varioutty oallod erooMng, 
jptiiiMnp,tncKflp,and(irtMNminp. The air-bladder is gener- 
ally oomplioated, and aimpoiad to ba ooneemed In the pro- 
duction of thf noise Hence various names of diesc fishes, 
»Mcroakm,gnintm<agr%mU,drvm»tfvnsedor9tete. With 
few exceptions, the members of this family are salt-water 
fishes, and they are widely distributed In tropical, warm, 
and temperate seaa Two jroeeim are British, tbemalgre!, 
Seoena (Bmuloseuena) aquua, and the bearded umbilna, 
Umbftna cirroea Many are American, as the frosh- water 
drum, croaker, sheepshead, or thunder-pumper, Haphdi- 
noetMgnmnirns; the drum, Popofitetchromft; redflsnand 
roncadors of the genera Seimna, and Bancadnr; 

thespotorlafayetto, lAostaimutMiqum; aalndof cioaker, 
Mietimogon undulaivt: ronoadors of the genua Bmbnna ; 
klngflsh of the genus MentneirruM: queenflsh of the genus 
Senphui; weakflsh, sea-trout, or s^eteagues of the ^enu 
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value. The fish to which the classic name seitma was 
given is the maigre, 8 aquOa 8 {Srimwpe) oedUUa Is the 
redflsh, red horse red-bass or channel-bass, which occurs 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States attains a 
weight of from ao to 40 pounds, and is known by en ooel- 
luson each side of tiie tail (see cut under m(dsfl>. 8. (BM- 
noseim) eatitma is the red nmeador of the same country, 
flee also cut under roneador 

SdflBIlldas (si-en'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sdrnna + 
-«/«?.] A family of acauthopterygian fishes, 
trifled by the genus Semna, to which different 
limits have been ascribed, (a) By Bonaparte, in ISW, 
the name was applied to the ^SrisnoioM, which form Cu- 
vier’s thii d f am lly of acanthopterygian flahes. Theae have 
the preoperculum serrated and spines to the operculum, 
the bones of the cranium and face generally cavernous, and 
no teeth on the vomer and palatines. It included not only 
the true Srimnidm, but many other fishes erroneously 
supposed to be related. (&) By Mdller it was restricted 
to Uiose species of Seimandes which have separate lower 
pharyngealB t,e) By Lowe It was limited to fishes with 
an obluf*jj y|. mudCTSltely elongated body, covered with 
ctenoid scales, with the j«trTAl line continuous and run 
Ding out on the caudal fln. the head with the bones more 
or IMS cavernous and with the snout pro|ecting, dorsal 
fins two (the first abort and with spines and the second 
elongate or oblongX the anal skort or moderate with not 
more than two stnnes, the peotvrals with branched rays, 
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Cywseton (formerly OloUthm). ^e family is divisible 
into the subfamilies fiMemfius, OtUUhiMet LiosUminse, 
and Baplodinotinse Also Semnatdem. See cuts under 
eroakeTt drum, ratfish, rmeadar, SWkmo, and weakjlih. 
8Ci8Bnifon& (sX-enM-ffirm), a. [< NL. 8ctstna + 
L. format form.] Having the form of, or re- 
sembling, the Setmtidm; soiieiiold; of or per- 
taining to the Scianiformes. 

ScittnifonilBB (sl-on-i-fdr'mez), n. pL [NL.: 
see sc%an%form,\ In Gfinther’s system, the fifth 
division of the order Aeanthoptcrygn, The only 
family is Settmidm (d). 

Scimilne (si-f -ni'ne), n. i?/. [NL., < Sotana 

4 -}»«.] A subfamily of Saantda. contrasted 
with Otolithtntp. having about 10 abdoininal and 
14 caudal vertebrae, separate hypopharyngeals, 
and three pairs of epiphai'yitgeals, and includ- 
ing most of the fanuiy. 

BCiflBlloid (si-fi'noid), a. and n. [< SeUena 4 
-Old-] 1. a. Relate or belonging to the Set- 
SBntdse; soioeniform. 

n. n. A member of the Seueni/ormes or 8et- 
semda. 

BdSBUOidstB (si-^-noi^df-fi), n. pi. [NL., f 8ci- 
«na 4 •otdesB.'i Same as Sctmmda. 
sdBpapll (a'e^grkt)„ n, [< Gr. wia, shade, 
bhadow, 4 ypaipetvt write,] 1, The geometrical 
representation of a vertical section of a build- 
ing, showing its interior structure or arrange- 
ment. — 2. A photograph taken with the X-rays. 
See ray. 

BCiwaplier (^-ag'r^ttr), n. [< acMtgtaph-y 4 
-crL] One skilled in sciagraphy. 

Apollodoraa of Athens, iXkeseiagrapher. was the first who 
directed a deeper study to the gradations of light and 
shade. C. 0 siulUr, Manual of Archsool. (trans > | ISO 

fldagrapllic (sX-a-graf 'ik). a. [< Gr. aiuaypa^Kdgt 

< atuaypa^Mf painting in light and shadow : see 
sciagraphy, j Of or pertaining to sciagraphy. 

Bdagrapmcal (sX-a-graf'i-kal), a. [< seta- 
graphic 4 -of.] Same as sotagraphte. 
BCiagrapldcally (sX-^graf'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
soiagraphio manner. 

BCiagrapliy (sl-ag'ra-fi), n. [< NL. setagraphta 
(the title of a book by F. Bttthner, Ifii^), < Gr. 
OKtaypa^lat painting in light and shadow, < mao- 
-)pd^t painting shadows, < atua, shade, shad- 
ow, 4 -ypa^m,< write.] 1, The act or 

art of delineating shadows correctly in draw- 
ing; the art of sketching objects with correct 
shading.— 2. In areh., a geometrical profile or 
section of a building to exhibit its interior 
structure; a sciagraph. — 8. In oafroa., the art 
of finding the hour of the day or night by the 
shadows of objects caused by the sun, moon, 
or stars ; the art of dialing. 

Also sewgraphy. 

flCiamachy (sX-am'sr-ki), n. [Also sciomachu; 

< (ir. OKuifiaxia, later oKtoftaxia, fighting in tne 
shade, i. e. practising in the school, a mock-fight, 

< eiua/mxnvt fight in the shade, i. e. exercise in 
the school, < shade, 4 pdxrodaiy fight.] A 
fighting with a shadow ; a fume combat with 
an imai^nary enemy. Also seiomadty, [Rare.] 

To avoid this 9cUmiaehy,oTimsglnu7 oombsl with words, 
lei me know, sir, what you mean by Che name of tyrant. 

Cowley, OovemmeDt of Oliver Cromwell 

flCiailietry (sl-am'e-tri), n. [< Or. triad, shade, 
4 -fitTpiUy < fitrpiivy measure.] The doctrine 
of eclips^, and the theory of the connection 
of their magnitudes with the semidiameters 
end parallaxes to the sun and moon. 

Sdara n. [NL. (Meigen, 1808), < Or. 

oKtapdgy shady, dark-colored, < mod, shade, shad- 
ow.] A genus oi gnats or midget, of the dip- 
terous family MyoetophiUM, containing mi- 
nute species often dying in siyarms and having 
plumose antenniB in the males. Tha lanos of aonio 
are aquatic ; others sre found under bark in deneepstehei, 
and when ready to pupate migrate in adld oedumni <•§# 


jfl (ti-d^rl^nfi), a. ph [NL-, < Mom 4 

A group of dipterous inseetfl named ffom 
the genus Sdara, Zetterstedty 1842. 

Bdascopy (sl-as'k^pi), n, Sme as ddaseopy, 
•dfith, n. rir. sdalh, a shield, buckler, twig OMh 
ket, wing, fin, a Gael, sgiath, a shield, buckler, 
shelter, wing, fin, as W. ysgwyd, a shield, tanget ; 
of. L. scutum, a weld *. see seutei,] An oblong 
of wlokorwork oovoTod witjli 
formerly used in Ireland. Mneye, Mf,,Xin.207. 
fldathenc (sX-a-ther'ik), o. and n. [Of. L. sd- 
athericon, also sdatherum, a sun-dial ; < MGr. ash 
athtpucdcy pertaining to a sun-dial, neat. oiuad 9 P<- 
KdVf a sun-dial, < Gr. OKtdfhj^y also OKU^pa^y a 
sun-dial, < atady shade, shadow, 4 d^pdv, ohaae, 
catch.] I. o. Of or pertaining to a sun-dial. 
Also called g<dofh<r<c.-.8olatlierlo Mesoope, sn 
instrument oonslsting of a horisonUU dial with atelesoope 
adjusted to It, for determining the tim^ whether of day or 
night, by means of shadows 
iT n. The art of dialing, 
flciathorical (si-a-ther'i-lw), o. [< scMihsrie 
4 -oL] 6ame as sdather^, 
flciatherically (sl-arther'i-kal-i), ads. In a acl- 
atheric manner; by means of the sun-dial. 
Bciatio (si-at'ik), a. and n, [Formerly also Sd- 
atiok; < OF. saattguey sehiaHqwy F. sdatigus a» 
Pr. sdatie ss Sp. ctatico ta Pg. it. sdatieo, < ML. 
setaHeusy a corrupt form of L. iseh*adseust < Gr. 
ioxtaduc^y subject to pains in the loins, < text^ 
(iaxatS-), pain in the loins, < itrx^w^ fbo socket 
in which tne thigh-bone turns: see tsehiadte, is- 
ehtahCy ischium.} 1, a. 1. Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, or issuing from the hip; isohiao, 
ischiadic, or ischiatio: as, the sdattc nerve, ar- 
tery, vein, or ligament. — 2. Affecting parts 
about the hip, especially the sciatic nerve ; af- 
fected with or Biufering from soiatioa..~8olatlc 
artery, the larger of the terminal branohesof the anterior 
trunk of the Internal lliao, distributed to the muscles of 
the baok part of the pelvis after passing through the great 
sacroBoiauo foramen — flolatlo zbramcn. Same as taero 
•etaUe foramen (which see, under taeroseiaBe) —flciatlo 
harnia. a rare hernia through the sacrosoiatio foramen, 
below the pyriformis muscle.— BdatlO nerves, two divi- 
sions of the sacral plexus, the great and the small. The 
great aciatio, the largest nerve in the body, Isauea from 
the I 


divides into the Internal popll 
gives branches to the hlp> Joint and to the muscles of the 
postfemciiral group. The smaU acUtlc arisea by two roots 
from the second and third sacral nervea, and reoelvea also 
a descending branch of the inferior gluteal nerve This 
is a posterior cutaneous nerve, which issues with the 
great sciatic, and Is distributed to the buttock, perineum, 
Back of the thigh, and upper and back part of the leg.— 
BeiattO notch, flee wmk, and cut under Innerntnatuin. 
- Soiatto xi^on, the region of the hip— Sointlogllino, 
the spine of the lachinm — Boiatlc volng, the venss co- 
mites of the sciatic arteriea, emptying into the internal 
lilac vein. 

n. n. 1. A sciatic part or organ ; especially, 
a sciatic nerve. — 2. pi. Bciatiea. 

Back’d with teiaHes, martyr’d with the stone. 

Pope, Imit of Hor., 1 vi. 54. 

fldaticft (8i-at'i-k|), n. [» F. smai^pie ss Sp, 
etdtioa ssPg. It. smatioay OfiL. sciatica, sciatica, 
prop, adj., fern, of sctaticus, of the hips: see 
scuiHc.J Pain and tenderness in a sciatic 
nerve, its branches and peripheral distribu- 
tion. It is properly reetricted to oseee in which the trou- 
ble Is esMutiiUy neural, and Is not due to extraneous dis- 
ease, aa to pelvic neoplasms or the like. liappears to be 
usually a neuritis of the sciatic, though acme, probably 

S oases may be strictly neuralrta* 7%* neuritis nuqr be 
uced by gout, cold, or other cauaea. Also called mo- 
Coiuai^ 

Sir, he has bom the name of a KetherXand flonldler, tUl 
he ran away fhxm his (Vilonn, and was taken lame with 
lying in the Fields by a SektUeo : 1 mean, Sir, thefltrapado. 

Brome, Jovial Crew, 1. 

SciAtloa orssst,a name of one or two cruciferous piania 
either of the genua Xit|ridMiii»(pepjpeigraic) or /5erli (can- 
dytttftX reputed remcatee for sclafioa. 
8^tieal(M-at'i-kal),ii. l< sdatie 4- -al.^ Of 
or pertaining to a sciatic nerve; affected with 
sciatica. 

A setatieal dd num who might have been set up for ever 
by the hot bettis of Bourbon. 

Stemsy Trietram flhandy, vtL fil. 

IMfiatioaHsr (sl-at'i*k§l-i), ode. With or by 
sciatica. 

•dbile (siVi-le), n. [» It. sdbUey < LL. sdd- 
Us, that can be known, < L. sdrsy know: see 
seient] Something oapahlo of being known; 
an object of cognition, 
flciailt, n. An obsolete form ci sdon, 
udmes (M'fins), n, [< HE, sdcuocy seymesy < 

^ \ F. sdeuee m Pr. dderm t 


OF. sdenccy csdsnccy 
Sp. denda m Pg, edduda 


It. sdendOf < Jj, 


sdentia, floienoe, knowle^g^ < ppr. 

of sdrcy know: see sdmtj i. Knoniaoge; 



or widlontuidixig oi or 

flMirwiioi^MfnMMOttio^ ^ ^ 

Pirn ftamtan (OX id* tt7. 
MrvonHd lor«th wyidtin tod aeimot, 

And Venm lorttli ryot tnd dUpence. 

Ohauotr, frol to Wife of Betli’i telOi L 809. 

As rose is sboae el doarei most fUie» 

So Is isisftm most digue of wort^etse. 

ifom. qrPart 0 nayC^. E. t S.X Int., 1. 107* 

Bis sepatstlon wm esrlf spresd thioughoat Burope, on 
dooount of Us genersl tottneo, Tiektwr, Spsn. Uti I. 88. 

Absolute begianiogs sre beroiid tbe psle of lefsuM. 

J. Ward, Enojo. Brit., XX. 46. 

*2, Knowledge gained by systematic observa- 
tion, ezperimentf and reasoning; knowledge 
codrdinated, arranged, and systematized; also, 
tbe prosecution of truth as thus known, both in 
the abstract and as a historical development. 

SInoe ell phenomena whleh have been sofllclentlr ex- 
amined are found to take place with regularity, each hav* 
Ing certain fixed oondltions, positive and negative, on the 
occurrence of which it iuvanably happens, mankind have 
been able to ascertain ... the eonditioiis of the occur- 
rence of many phenomena: and the progress of rcUnee 
mainly oonslsts in ascertaining these oonditiona 

J. 8. Mm, 

Seirnoo Is nothing but the finding of analogr, identity 
in the most remote parts. Mmerton, Mlsc., p. 76. 

In ssfsnos yon must not talk before yon know. In art 
yon must not talk before you do. In llteratnre you must 
not talk before yon think. . . . dbfsnoa— The knowledge 
of things, whether Ideal or Substantial. Art.— Tbe modi- 
fioatlon of Substantial things by our Substantial Power, 
literature.— The modlftoatioir 
3Power. 
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This ym deulcks Henw stismiQi} ... a csrtutnahaae 
manof EnidaudbslBf knewsneuenuttliat timeahrlok. 
liyw or mason by his isf^ gaiim hw his mraat 

PuttsfOMfM, Arte of Bng. Poesle, p. US. 

Atumiits seUmos, knowledge of thlnge in themselm 
—Active fiotenoe. SafoeasiwacNtelsefsnM.— ApplM 
■dehoe. a tcienoa when its laws are employed and ex- 
emplifted in dealing with ooncrete phenomena, as op- 
posM to pure eeienee, as mathematics, when it treats of 
lawtor general statements apart from partlcolar instances. 
The term jmr« eeienee Is also applied to a science built on 
self-evident truths, and thus comprehends mathematiosl 
science^ as opposed to nofumi or phptUal eeienee, which 
rests on observation and experiment.— ArtteulAtlon Of 
E soieillie. fiee orffeutoefon. — Biroot •donoo. a scienoe 
conversant with obleots, as oontradlstingnisbea from one 
converssnt with tbe modes of knowing oMects.— Dlipu- 
tattvo gdcnoe, orlstio aclonoo, logic.— HtitorloEl td- 
OUOO, a science whose function It is to record facts, or 

events that have actually occurred lUdnetivo zdcnos. 

See ^uefftw.— Ubcrul udenoe, s science cultivated 
from love of knowledge, and not as a means of livelihood. 
--LuorEtlvi ficiCBoa. a science cultivated aa a means of 
living, as law, medichie, theology, etc.— MatOZlgl fid- 
- Moral idenei “ * 


Tbe work of the tme man of Seieiiee Isa 


s by our Substantial Power. 
D of Ideal things by our Ideal 
The Eagle's Kest (1872X I S- 


lal strlv- 


ing after a better and closer knowledge of the planet on 
which his lot is oast, and of the universe In the vastness 
of which that planet ia lost. 

J, if. Loekyer, Spec. AnaL, p. 1. 

8. Knowledge remding any special group of 
objeots, eodrdinated, arranged, and systema- 
tized ; what is known oonoerning a subject, sys- 
tematically arranged; a branch of knowledge : 
as, the acienee of botany, of astronomy, of etjr- 
mology, of metaphysics; mental science ; physi- 
cal aoienoe ; in a narrow sense, one of the physi- 
cal sciences, as distinguished from mathemat- 
ics, metaphysics, etc. in reference to their degree 
ei speoifillsatlon, the sciences may be arranged as followB. 
(A) MathenuOiee, the study of the relations of the parts 
of hypothetical constructions, involving no observation 
of facta, but only of the creations of our own minds, 
having two branohes— (1) pure mathmaHee, where the 
supposlttons are arbitrary, and (2) applied fnaihemaMee, 
where the hypotheaes are simplifications of real (acts— 
and branching again Into (a) tnathmnaUeal phdm)^, as 
the theory of probablUtieE etc.. (6) maihemoHeal phytiee, 
as analytical tnechanlos, etc., and^) uidAemofiMf peydtAee, 
as political economy, etc. (B) Pmeeophy, the examina- 
tion and logical analytis of the general body of fact— a 
scienoe which both In reason and In history precedes sno- 
oessful dealing with special olementa of the universe— 
branching into (1) loffie and (2) metuphyeUte. (C) Nomelegy, 
the scienoe of the most general laws or nniformitim, hav- 
ing two main branches— fl) peyckology and (2) aenerol 
pnyeiee, (Z>) ChemUSry, the determination of physical 
constants, and the study of the different kinds of matter 
in which these constants differ. <JP) BiUogy, the study 
of a pcottliar clam of subAtanoes, the protoplasma and of 
tbe lands <mF organisms into which they grow. {P) Seimeee 
(^f ergonUaUem of erganieme, embracing (1) phytMogy, 
" * ' * Jng or physioal structures of or- 

‘ psychical nnioni^ 
ludlng ethiCE Un- 


tbe science of the working 
gans, and (2) sod* ' 
especially modas 
gntsUoa, DoUtlos. 

^r inSiOM oI!m» ^ eoUeeUme, divided 




'uorant 

the II. 1. 67. 


fodogy, embnming astronomy, geogiiow, etc., and (2) oo- 
soimte of Annum moltsrf, as stanitics, history, biography, 
etc. 

At o syde of the Bmperonra Table sitten many Philoso- 
fres, that ben preved for wise men in many dyverse Sep- 
snsM. MandeviUe, lYavels, p. 284. 

To inatmet her fully in those eeieneee, 

Whereof X know she Is not*iguon ' 

SAsOr., T. of 

A aritnee Is an aggregate of knowledge whose psrticn- 
lar Items are more doseiy related to one another in the 
wap of kinship than to any other ooUeotlve mass of par- 
tlmilara. A. Eafn, Mind, XXn. m 

4. Art derived from precepts or based on prio- 
ciplee; skill resulting from training; special, 
exccptioiial, or pve^mmeiit skill. 

Kothlng but his aetenee, eoolneaa and great strength in 
tbe saddle oould often have saved him from some terrible 
accident. Lwmanee, €hiy Xirlngstono, v. 

Mer k ymi . . . IdUed all tbose who wrestlad with him, 
eimq^ Thaaens; bat Theeaos wrestled with him by 
(dmland adisiiss(wsdMiX and ao overcame him ; and before 
ttmtiiiMof Theaeoiilaemdatraat^ were employed 
lorwreatllhg. 

JhBNiaMfor(trattS.X gooted in Barrtoon and VerraU, 
. _ f Ancient Atbena P^ ov. 

5f. Trade; occupation. 

TtemoreliiboaTSoine aatemaa be ooMmltted totbe men. 


See moiertoi.— Moral soleaee, the science of all 

mental phenomena, or, in a narrower sense, the same as 
moral phUoea^y or elAtct.— Natural aoieaoe. Bee not- 
urai.-Oociiftsolciioea. See oecuit.— Physical solenoe. 
See appHed aeUnee, above.— PolitlcaL real, reflex, san- 
ItaiSaMBlloe. Beetheadjeotivea^^aotil^^eiioe, 
a ecrenoe which teaches how to do something nseful — 
Frefasslonal science. Same as iueratfoe seicnm—fllin- 
plc scienoe. Same SB direct eeienee,--- Bpeoulatlve Sd- 
enceta adenoe which merely satisfies solentifio curiosi- 
ty.— The dismal sdenoe, political economy. [Humor- 
ou^— ine exact soienOM, the Dtathomatlcal sciences. 
—The gay sdenoef. Hee papi.— The sdenoe, the art 
of boxing ; pogiUsm. (ftlang. ] 

Up to that time he had never been aware that he had 
the least notion of the eeienee. Didene, Pickwick, xlix. 

The seven liberal sdenoest, grammar, logic, and rhet- 
oric, constituting the *'trlviam, with arithmetic, mnslo, 
geometry, and astronomy, constituting the *'quadrivium." 
Also called the eeoen arte. 

The two Apollinarti were fain, as a man may say, to 
coin all the eeeen liberal eeieneee out of the Bible. 

MiUon, Areopagltica, % li. 
“flyiL 8 and A Art, Science. See arts. 

Sdencedt (ai'gust), a, [< actence + 

Versed; instructed; skilled; learned; trained. 

Peep eeiene’d in the maxy lore 
Of mad philosophy 

P, Franeie, tr. of Horace's Odes, L .84. 

Sclenoldes, n, pi. Bee AScumteUp. 
flCtont (st'ent), a. [< L. 8c%eH{t-)8j knowing, 
skilled, ppr. of Bare, know, understand, uer- 
ceive, discern, have knowledge or skil^ < 
V separate, discern, ss Teut. 
etc. ; see aMU, From the L. Metre are also ult. 
E. actenoe, adolutt, sewloua, etc., conactence, con- 
aeioua, inaeient, neactent, preaeumt, inacience, nea- 
cience, preaeience, adaettttwua. the second ele- 
ment of plebiaette, etc,] Skilful; knowing. 
[Bare.] imp, Jhet, 

flaenter (si-en'tcr), ode. [L., knowingly^ in- 
tentionally, < aeten(l~)a, knowing, intending: 
aeeacieut,] In law?, knowingly; wilfully, 
sciential (d-en'shal), a, [< L. actenUa, scienoe 
(see actenoe), 4- -«'/.] 1. Of or pertaining to 

science or knowledge ; producing or productive 
of knowledge. 

His light aHcnUal is, and, past mere natnre^ 

Can salve Uie rude defects of every oreature. 

B. Joneon, Masque of Blackness. 
Those eeienUal rules which are the implements of In- 
struction. Milton, Tetraohmdon. 

2, Skilful: knowing; characterized by accu- 
rate knowledge based on observation and in- 
ference. 

Not one hour old. yet of eeienHal brain 
To ouperplex bliss from its neighbor pain. 

Keate, Lamia, L 192. 

SCientician (sl-en-tish'^n), a. [< adent (see 
acientiat) + -mj<ow.] A scientist; a person de- 
voted to science. [Recent.] 

The reason why eeientieiani have neglected to investi- 

S te the laws of the currmits thoroughly, and to discover 
e truth oonuerning them, is that tney have not re- 
garded them as of much importanca. meianee, Y. 14S. 

Mdentillc (s!-en-tif'ik), a, [< OF. (and F.) sot- 
enHfique ss f^p, dentil see Pg, It. adenitfeOf 
< NL. •^adeniijlcna, pertaining to scienoe, lit. 
* making scient or knowing,’ <‘1*, aden{t-)a, ppr. 
of actre, know, + -Ticus, < fnoere, make : see 
adent and -Jic, The word is now used instead 
of adenttal, the proper a^. from adence,'] 1. 
Ooncemed with the acquisition of accurate and 
systematic knowledge of principles by obser- 
vation and deduction: as, aden^fie investiga- 
tion. 

No mail who first traflloka into a foreign country has 
any aoientqiek evidetioc that there is such a country hut 
by report, which can prodacc no more than a moral 
eertalniy: that 1% a very high probability, and sneh as 
there can bs no resion to exospt sgalnst. 

Skmth, iJoknmm.) 
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8. Of or pertaining to, treating of, or used in 
science: as, admt^ works; aetentijic instru- 
ments ; scientific nomenclature. 

Voyages and travels, when not obscured by eeienliJUt ob- 
servations, are always delightful to youthful curiosity. 

y. Knox, Essays, xiv. (Biohardeon,) 

3. Versed in science; guided by the principles 

of science, and not by empiricism or mere quack- 
ery; hence, learned; skilful: as, a phy- 

sician. 

Bossnet is as eeientifte In the structure of his sentences. 

Lander, 

4. According to the rules or principles of 
scienoe; hence, systemutie; accurate; nice: 
as, a acienHfie arrangement of fossils. 

Such cool. Judicious, mtientlfie atrocity seemed rather to 
belong to a fiend than to the most depraved of men. 

- Macaulay, Maclilavelli. 

The eeietUifie treatment of the (acts of u>nftciotisuess can 
never be, to any satisfactory extent, accomplished by in- 
trospection alone. 

O. T. Ladd, PhysioL Psychology, Int , p. 10 . 
Uterary and flciiaitiflc Institutions Act Bee fnsM- 
farfffin — sxpsxlsnoe, rdatlvely complete ex- 

perience about any class of objecta obtained by system- 
atic cesearoh.— fldiaattflo knowlsdfS, knowledge of the 
causey conditions, and general oharaoieni of classes of 
things. 

8dcnUfio knowledge, even in the roost modest persona, 
has mingled with it a aomethingwhivh partakes of inso- 
lence. O.W. Helmee, Autocrat, Hi. 

flotentifle Ingle, logic properly speaking ; the knowledge 
of the theory ot reasoning and of thlnkuig In general, as 
opposed to noturaf akm and mbffety.— fleuntlflo mstlh 
SeemetAod.— 8 (dsntlfl 0 ]MFai 0 il 0 Cy. Seepei^Aoi- 

ogy. 

fldiexitiflcalt (si-en-tif^i-kU), a, [< acientifie 4- 
-al.] Same as adeniific, " 

The most specnlative and eeienii/lealleet Ken, both In 
Germany and Italy, seem to adhere to It [the Idea that the 
moon is inhabited]. BoweU, Leiiwa, iii. 9. 

Natural philosophy . . . proceeding from settled prin- 
ciples, therein is expected a satisfaction from acdemfieeA 
progrmona and such as beget a sure rational belief. 

Sir T Browne, Vulg. Enr., L 7. 

No where are there more quick, inventive, and pene- 
trating capacities, fraught with all kind of eeikn^eat 
knowledge. BowdU, 

The systems of natural philosophy that have obtained 
are to be read more to know the hypotheses than with 
hopes to gain there a comprehensive, edent^eal, and sat- 
isfactory knowledge of the works of nature. Lodk, 

It apneara to be a very aeicntifieal work. 

Jefereon, To Thomas Paine (Correqpondenoe, II. 418). 

BdeiLtiftcally ( sl-^n-tif 'i-kal-i ), adv . In a zeien- 
tifie manner ; aoeording to the rules or princi- 
ples of science. 

It Is easierto believe than tobespiim(( 8 eallplDstmoted. 

Loeke, Human Understanding. 

fldentiflm (sren-tizm), n, [< adent (see aden- 
Uat) 4- -Mm.] ’’ The views, tendency, or prac- 
tice of scientists. [Recent.] 

Mr. Harrison's earnest and eloquent plea against . . . 
the exclusive aeientiam which, because It cannot find 
certain entities along its line of invesilgatton, asserts 
loudly that they are either non-existent or unknowable,” 
Is strong. JNfineieenth Century, (/tqp. Diet.} 

sdentiflt (m'en-tist), n, [< actent 4- -iat. In 
this word, and in aaentiani, actenttcian, the base 
is formally actent as given, but it is practically 
ad&nU, the base of L. aetentta, science; aeienttat 
being equiv. to ^aaenotst, < aetence 4- -4sf.] A 
person versed in or devoted to science ; a man 
of science ; a savant. 

As we cannot use physician for a cultivator cd idiysics, 
I have called him a physicist We need very much a 
name to describe a cultivator of science in generaL I 
should Incline to call him a SetenheL 

Whewell, Philos. Inductive Sciences (ed. 1840), 
{I.i Aphorisms, p. oxHi. 

BCieilldfltic (si-en-tis'tik), a. [< adentiat 4- -sc.] 
Making pretensions to scientific metdiod, but 
really not in the right. 

The eaSefUiaUe haranguer Is indebted to the religion he 
attacks for the reckless notoriety he attalna 
£>. X>. Whedon, quoted in N. Y. Independent^ June 19, 1878. 

SoCenUetie denotes the method of one-sided scientists. 

Carue, Fondameutal hroblenis(trana)(1889), p, 88* 

BCiexitoliBin (8i-en 'to-lizm), w, [< actent + dim. 
-of 4- -tom; after actoltani,] False science; su- 
perficial or inaccurate knowledge. Pailotca, 
8^. fA. An abbreviation of adrefadaa, 
flcil. An abbreviation of aeilicet, 
sSlioet (siri-set), ade, [L., a contraction of 
aewe lUict, lit. ‘it is permitted to know’ (like 
the AS. hit ta to wttanne, ‘it is to wit’); adrCf 
know (see actent ) ; Itcet, it is permitted or pos* 
sible: see/wjcwjc. Cf, etdo/toef.] Towit;viaeU- 
oet: namely. Abbreviated aeSf. or so. 

SeillA (sirfl), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 1737, then in- 
cluding the squill, Urqinca /SdUa)f < L. acBUtf 
aquUlaf < Gr, ok/XAo (also cxlvtK)t » squill, sea- 
onion: see aquUL} 1. A genus of liliaceous 
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plantB. type of the tribd SeiXlem* it if lOiarMtfrw 
u«d by flowers with seimrate q>refdin{r perisuth*Minnentfy 
QMurked by a single oentrsl nervcL stamens with thread* 
ahaped fUaments, and a three-oeiled ovary with slender 
style, and usually two ovules in each cell The (ralt is a 
thin globose thi ee>lobed capsule^ long enveloped by the 
withered perianth, and oontainlng three to six black obo- 
void or roundish seeds with a hard albumen. Thcn^ are 
about 80 speclei^ natives of the Old World throughout 
temperate regions, and also within the tropies upon 
mountains, with one species said to occur in Chili. Ihey 
01*0 stemless plants from an onion«like coated bulb, with 
narrow radical leaves, and flowers on a leafless scape, wbivh 
are blue, pink, or purple, and form racemes which are of. 
ten very much prolongea. Many are cultivated for l>or. 
ders, especially 8, ammnula {S. SiUMea), with porcelain, 
blue flowers In esrliest nwlng. (Few various species form er* 
ly classed here, seesoictB, Camossia, and eamaja,) 

Several species are Known as wud hyacinth. (See hya~ 
cinth, 2.) S. wma, the spring squill of England, is also 
known as SMHUtion. 8, ntUantf a beautiful species abnn* 
dant in British copses, by some assigned to a genus 8 h- 
dpmion (Domortter, 1827), is known in England as NuebcU, 
in Scotland as harMt, exchanging names with Campanula 
roiunM folia, which is the bluebell of Scotland, hut the 
harebell of England and the United Statea 8. nutanc is 
also known as beU^boUle, erou^bcUt, erouf-ieck. See also 
mdvarkey, 2, and out under seape. 

2. [/. d. J In the United States and British phar- 
maooposiaSi the sliced bulb of Urginea Soitla; 
squUt It is used in modioine as an expectorant 
and diuretic. 

Sdllaa ». pi [NL. (Bartling, 1830), 

< Bdlla 4* A tribe of liliaceous plants, 

elUKraeteriaed W the flowers being borne in 
a terminal leafless and un branched raceme. 
They do not produce umbels as the related tribe AUiem, 
wot Itowers so few nor so large as the TuUpemj otherwise, 


in habit and in growth from a coated bulb, the tlirec tribes 
ara idoaety akin. Tlie 8e(Ucm include about 23 genera, 
dt which SeUla is the typ<^ mainly natives of temperate 
elimatea and veiy largely South African. For important 
genera^ aeeffya^nthWtMwuan, OmUhogalwn, Camaeda. 

SdUoeephaloUB (sil-o-sef'a-lus), a, [< Or. 

also axiPOKi^XoCf having a squill- 
giuiMd head (an epithet applied to Pericles), < 
squill, + head?] Having a point- 

ed he^. 

ieUlooephalllB (sil-q-sef'i^lus), n.\ pi. acUh- 
cephak (-li). [KL.: nee ' aciUocepmloua,} A 

person ^ving a cranium which is conical or 
pointed. 

Willoniail (si-ld^ni-an), n. K Sotlly (see def.) 
4* -on-ton.] A native or an Inhabitant of the 
Soillj Islands, a small group southwest of Eng- 
land. 

•dmitar, Bdniiter. n. See aimitar. 

gjOillCy n. See skink^, 

Mlicidm (sin'si-de), ». pi [NL., < 8Hncua 4- 
4d«s.] A family of eriglossate lacertilians, 
having united pimetal bones, the supratempo- 
ral fosses roof^ over, clavicles dilated proxi- 
mally, arches present, premaxillary double, 
and the body provided with osteodermal plates 
as in the Gert'kosaurida : it is typified by the 

n ils Scineua; the skinks. The family is wide- 
istributed, and the species and genera are 
very numerous. See cuts under CycJodua, Sem- 
rug, and akink. 

idtielfonil (sin'si-fflrm), a, [< L. adneua, skink, 
4^ forma, form.] Resemblinff a skink in form 
er aspect; related to the skinks; scincoid. 
•CblOOid (sing'koid), a. and n. [< NL. Setneua 
4- -old,] L a. Resembling a skink; related 
or belonging to the Scinddm; scinciform. 

XL n. A member of the SdneidsB in a broad 
sense. 

Sdnccidea- (sing-koi'df-E), «. pi [NL., < 
JSoineua 4* -oidea.l A group oorres]^nding to 
the Sdne&idea of Oppel, containing forms now 
separated in different families; the scincoid 
or scinciform lizards. 

aefnfioliHs.fl (sing-koi'di-an), a. and n. [< scin- 
eoid 4* -i-a».] Same nn ’scincoid, 
fieillCllE (sing'kus), n. [NL. (Laurenti), < L. 
adneua, < Ur. ealyKOi, aidyyoq, a kind of lizard: 
see gWa/r2.] The typical genus of the family 
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Sdlldapfiti (iin-dap'siis), a. [NL. 

1832), so called from the climbing habit; < Or, 
oiuv6ai)6c, an ivy-like shrub of doubtful genus.} 
A genus of monocotvledonous plants, of the 
or^r Araeeaa, tribe Monatcroidcse, and subtribe 
Monatereaa. it ii characterised by a ehrubby climb- 
ing stem branches beaiing numerone usually obUque 
leaves with numerous neany equal curving veins, and 
bisexual flowers without floral envelopa, consisting of 
four stamens and a thick tranoate and aoroewbat pris- 
matic ovary which is strongly dilated upward and con- 
tains one cell and one ovule with a large mnbiyo desti- 
tute of albumen. Thera are 8 species, natives of the East 
Indies, espeolally fiengsl and Java, They are climbing 
slmibs clinging by rootlots produced on the branches, 
and bear tsperwpointed leaves, ovate or narrower, with 
long broadly sheathing petiolee. The flowers are borne In 
dense masses over a cylindrical qiadix inclosed in a boat- 
shaped spathe, and form in fruit a syuoarp of closely 
united iuloy berries. Many remarkable plants of other 
genera have been cultivated under this name, espeotslly 
those witr perforated leaves now classed under MimaUra. 
Some speoles have been called IndUtn ivy, as 8 hsdeira* 
eca, a vine with abruptly pointed leavea Several bear 
ornamental white-mottled leaves, as 8. (Pothoa) aurgyrma, 
cultivated from the Philippines under the name aUvear* 
tina. Several others have often been coltivated under 
the name Pothoa. The fruit of 8, ojfUdntdia is prescril>ed 
in India as a diaphoretic, dried sections of It being sold 
by the native dro^ats under the name gt^J-pippul 
fldnkf . sdnaaet, n. See akinkS, 
fldntUla (sin-til'li), ft. [as OF. adntille as Sp. 
centelia s= Pg. amntiUa, centelha sa It. adntUla, 
< L. adntilla, a spark; of. Or. awtiSijp, a spark; 
perhaps akiu to AB. adnan, etc., shine: see 
shine. Hence ult. (from L. adntilla) £. adntiU 
late, etc., atendl, ftiMol.] 1. A spark; a glim- 
mer ; hence, the least particle ; a trace ; a tittle. 

Perhaps Philip's eyes and mine exchanged glances iu 
which ever so small a aeindUa of mischief might sparkle. 

Thackeray, Philip, xiv. 

This single quotation . . . throws no adntiUa of light 
upon the point in question. 

LoaceU, Study Window^ p. S66. 

2. [cop.] [NL.] In eool : (a) A genus of bi- 
valve mollusks. Deahayea, 1^. ( 5) A genus of 

lepidopterous insects. Uuen^c, 1879 ii oiwtiiia 

Juini. a shadow of law or right 
flontillant (siii'ti-lant), a, [as F. adntiUant as 
Sp. centeUante =s Pg. It. adntillantc, < L. 8Cfw- 
Ullan(i‘)a, ppr. of adnUltare, sparkle, glitter, 
gleam, flash: nee adnUlla1^,'\ 1. Emitting lit- 
tle sparks or flashes of light; scintillating; 
sparkling; twinkling. 

But who can view the pointed rays 
That from black eyes aeintUlant blase? 

Jf Oreen, The Spleen. 

Slim spires 

And palace-roofs and swollen domes uprose 
Like aeinUUant stalagmites in the sun. 

T. B. Aldrich, Pythagoras. 

2. In her,, sparkling; having sparks as if of 
fire issuing from it: noting any bearing so rep- 
rfsented, 

flcdlltillailta (shem-til-l&n^te), a, [It. : see sdn- 
tillanl] In muaic, brilliant; sparkling, 
scintillate (sin'ti-lat), u. l: pret. and pp. adn- 
tillated, ppr. adntUlaUng, [< L. adnPUlatua, pp. 
of adntumre (> It. adnUllare ss Pg. adntillar ss 
Sp. centellar, oentellear as Pr. adntular = F. adn- 
tiller), sparkle, glitter, ^eam, flash, < adntilla, a 
spark: see adntiHa,'^ To emit sparks; hence, 
to sparkle or twinkle, as the fixed stars. 

A very long silence succeeded. What struggle there 
was in him between Xsture and Grace in this interval, I 
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Skink iSc^Hius qfictMotU). 

Sdnddae: formerly used with groat latitude, 
now restrictcHl to a few species of northern 
Africa and Syria, as S, offidnalia, the officinal 
aJdnk, or adda, once in high medical repute. 


can not tell ; onW singular glfMuns adntiUatad in his eyes, 
and strange shadows passed over his face. 

CharlcUe Bronte, Jane Eyre^ xxxv. 

While Holmes’s rockets curve their long ellipse, 

And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 
To drop in aeintiUoHnff rain. 

LowaU, Agassis, ill. 8. 
aaflyn. Sparkle, QHder, etc. (see ptorsl, v. coruscate, 
scintillation (sin-tl-la'siion), n. [< F. adnHlla- 
tion ss Pr. adnUlacio = Bp. centnadon ss Pg. 
acintilla^o ss It. acintillasione, < L. adntilla'- 
fto(n-), < adntillar^ pp. adnUllatua, sparkle : see 
adnt%llat€,y 1. The act of sclntulatln^, or 
emitting sparks or spark-like flashes of light ; 
the act of sparkling. — 2. A flash; a spark. 

Some aeinHaationa od Promethean Are. 

Cowper, tr. of Milton's Ode to hia Father. 

8. Specifically, the twinkling or tremulous mo- 
tion of the light of the larger fixed stars. By 
ehriilng the head, so as to elongato the Image, It is seen 
that not merely the Intensity, but also the color of the 
light variea See acintUUrmeUr. 

fldntillometer ( siu-ti-lom'e-t^r) , n. [< L. scia- 
iilla, a spark, 4* Or. fdrpov, measure.] An in- 
strument devised by Montigny for measuring 
the intensity of scintillation of the stars. The 
apparatus eousists essentially of a circular glass plate 
monnted obliquely upon an axis very near and In front of 
the eyepiece m a telescope. An opening in the center of 
the plate allows the Insertion of a ring, throntfh which 
passes the axis, panUM to the optical ans of the telesoope 
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Tlmpli^to riolateAslmiittte sidshgamedl^^ Bf 
this derioe, the rays of light from a Irtm are rafrasM 
tbtoui^ the inaltiiad glam slate, and thalmaga deaeribsa 
a pen^ circle In the fleid. If the atar undaifoai no 
change, the plroumferenoe is a conMnuous litis exubittng 
the color of the star : but If the star sointfliatea, this olr- 
oumferenoe is divided into f imitive arcs of different oolora. 
The number of changeaof color per unit of tlmelndioatea 
the intenaity of the aoiiitlUation. 

flCilltiUolUl (sin'tl-lus), a. [Also sotofillogs ; < 
L. adntiUa, a spark (seo adntilla), 4- -(ms,] 
BcintiUant. [Rare.] 

•oiiitilloilBlF (Bin'ti4u8-li), adu, [Early mod. 
E. ayniiUotmy; < adnUUoua 4- 4y^,x Iu a soin- 
tillouB or sparkling manner. 

Wyth theyr eyen behuldingo a trausn of atomaokCS 
ohaufed ayntiUoudy. SkSkm, Boke of Three Foolea. 

ffdogntpliy (si-og'ra^fl >, n. ^me as adagraphy ^ . 

The flrst aeUMraphy, or rude delineation, of atheism. 

^adwmh, Intellectusl System (1878)^ v. 1 8. 

sdoliffm (si'^-lizm), a. [< adoUma 4- -tom.] 
Superficial knowle^^ ; unfounded pretense to 
profound or scientlflc Knowledge. 

A status not only much beneath my own, but associated 
at best with the acMiam of literary or political adven- 
tnrera. (/aorga BHat, Mlddiemarch, xxxvil. 

Here [In Macbeth] there is some genuine ground few 
the generally baseless and delusive opinion m self-com- 
placent aetmam that he who runs may read Shakespeare. 

A, C. Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 188. 

sciolist (si'v-list), n, [< adoUotta 4- -tof.] One 
who only superflcial knowledge ; a pre- 
tender to profound or scientific knowledge ; a 
smatterer. 

It is the ingraieful Genius of this Age that, if any SdoUat 
can find a Hme in an old Author'a Coat, he will endeavour 
to make it much more wide. Bowetl, Letters, 1v. 81. 

It is of great Importance iliat those whom I love should 
not think me a precipitate, silly, shallow acMwt in politica, 
and auppose that every frivolous word that falls from my 
pen Is a dogma which I mean to advance as Indisputable. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, 1. 106. ‘ 

BCiolistiC (fd-q-lis^tik), a. [< adoUst,4- -to.] Of 
or pertaining to sciolism or sciolists; resem- 
bling a sciolist ; having only superficial know- 
ledgfe; shallow. 

From its apparently greater freedom in skilful handa 
blank verse mves more scope to acMiatie theorising and 
dogmatism than the rhyming pentameter couplet 

Lowul, Among my Books, U. 208. 

SCioIous (sl'^-lus), a, [s; Bp. eanoUt ss Pg. ea- 
dolo ss It. adolo, < LL, aciolus, one who knows 
little, a smatterer, prop. dim. adj., < L. adre, 
know: nee aoient,'] Superficial; shallow, 

I could wish these acMoua sclotista had more Judgement 
joined with their seal. ffowcU. 

The ipeonlationa of the acidoua. 

Bojfinan, Oourae of Legal Study (2d ed., 1888^ H. 108. 

Sdolto (shiol'tv), a, [It., pp. of aciogliere, un- 
tie, loose, dissolve, < L. exaolvere, loose, < ex, 
out, 4* solvere, loose : seo solve,'] In music : (a) 
Free; unrestrained: opposed to strict: as, a 
fuga adolta (a free fugues (b) Not legato ; de- 
tached; staccato. 

sdomacliy (si-om n. See aciamachy, 
BCiomancy (ri'^man-si), n. [ss OF. adomance 
ss Sp. It. adomanda, < Gr. okiA, a shade, shadow, 

4* uavrela, divination.] Divination by means 
of the shades of the dead; psychomancy. 
sdomailtic (si-^-man'tik;, a, [< sdomancy 
{-manU) 4* -tr.] Of or pertaining to sciomanoy. 
scion [Formerly also aion, aden, dm, 

}m; < mE. aim, aioun, ayon, adm, dm, cyun, 
OF. aim, dm, F. adm, dial, ehion, a soion. 
-joot, spri^twig; orig. a * sawing/ a * cutting,’ 

< OP. «tor, E. aoaer, saw, cut, ss Sp. Pg. aegar, 
cut, mow, reap, gb It. aegare, < L. aecare, cut: 
see secant, aoeUm, The pi'op^^ spelling is aim ; 
the insertion of c in the F. word, and so into 
the E.. is as erroneous as in the E. acuthe, 
which IS from the same ult. root, and in whion 
the c likewise appar. simulates a connection 
with L. aoindere, cut.] 1. A shoot or twig, 
especially one cut for the purpose of being 
grafted upon some other tree, or for planting. 

Afl wdl the Mcdee 

Ai ictotif from the nettett roote jreette. 

Pattadiua, Hutbondrie (E. £. T. 8.), p. 68. 
Our aeiena, put in wild or ravage etook. 

8hak., Hen. V., Hi 6. 7. 

Hence — 2. A descendant. 

Heraelf the aoNteiy aeim left 
Of atime-bonour'd race. 

Byron, The Dream, tt. 
Waa he proud— a true adon of tha atoek? 

Browning, EJog and Book, XI. 810. 

seiimtic (ri-op'tik), a, (m Pg. adopdeOi < Gr. 
OKto, a shade, shadow, 4* hfrrucA^, pertaining to 
sight or seeing : see optic.] Of or pertainiiig to^ 







Mh «fl«i q|r«r Ml ItiQli to 

(MMhovtt miHAliM la iMilK tn|M 

teiiurhont tlM worliL (Tor & csupUtmu, leo dtir-htdr,) 

Sevanl iMaiei of BH^^konm w«ri» Ictrmer^ reftrrea 

ber^ M K, eypwimm, tb« moftt oonmlottoat ox ilmerioin 

ruffaM in brMh-wttai' twaaipo^ and Known m VHtoi-gram 

and o(d(oii*0vvM. 

[< do^rrbitix + 

Idrrfioiui (»ir'- or skir'us), a, [Also seirrou^ ; < 
OF, seirrhmtXt F. squirretiXf squirrheux ss Sp. 
escirroBo as Pg. seirrhoso ss It, acirroso, < NL. 
^aeirrhasuBf < adrrhua^t < L. adrroa, 9. hard swell- 


the mpmt Ofbimimp ^ tlie act «C axhibitliig 
ianagaa in a darkened rdom, Alao 

Mdsfo by mdMif of whlob tt is <»palUe of bstna tamad 
an lU oontsr to a amaU axtaot in w dirootu^fko tba 
Mr e. It mae ba fltad at an aperture m a wlndow-ihutter, 

and If used for prodnoiiig Imagea In a darkened mom. aHtrliaidr rair'- or skir'oid^ a 

•""J ««““Wtag.elrrhus’ ! 

ing: see in>tic»] A form of xaagie lantern, 
ado^oa (si-op'tUcs). n. [PI. of acioptio (see 
-Ida;.] The art of exnihiting luminous images, 
esp^iaUy those of external objects, in a dark- 
ened room, by means of lenses, etc. 
idloptrle (^^-op'trik), a. Same as Com- 

pare oakptrie, 

BeUnt, Bmote (sl'ot, -6t), a. and a. £< It. Seio, 

< Gr. Xioc, Chios; of. NGr. Xi6rvc»l 1 . n* A na- 
tive or an inhabitant of Soio or Chios ; a Chiote. 

n. a. Of or belonging to Scio. ancient Chios, 
an island of the ACgean Sea, or its inhabitants, 
adotlielam (si'a-thl-issm), n. [Formed by Hux- 
ley < Gr. ff/c/6f a shade, shadow, + E. theim,] , v ^ •» 

The deification of ,^08t8 or the ehadee of de- ficlrrhiis (sir'- or skir'us), n. [= OF. mmj, F. 
parted anoeetore; anoeitral worship. Bmmrre a Sp. marro = Pg. SDvrrho, tarro » 

... a ^ 4 e it. rcirro, < NL. aevrrhwfi < L. aotrroa, < Gr. <rtc/p- 

MSMm, under the form of the deifloutlon of unoetirat ^ onv haWi «««+ ^ 

ghoete. In it* moit prononooed form, Is therefore th« chief coat or covenng, a 

dementinthetheologyof sgreatmoiety.poMlhlyofmore tumor.^ A hard tumor; speoihcally and now 
thnn helf, of the human race. exclusively, a scirrhous cancer. See above. 

BmiUy, Nineteenth Century. XIX 404. gcirtopo!d.<s 6 r't 9 .pod), a, and n. [< NL. KCtrfo- 
•dotllgric (id-^ther'ik), a. Same as aeiatherie. pw (;po^), < Or. o/ci/^ov^ spring, leap, bound, + 


ovrf # rpf/osaoi n over # raiao^ N juj# over 7t#Oa ucaivi pvt^ax* 

ing: see acirrhua,^ iH'oceeding from, or of the 
nature of, scirrhus; resembling a scirrhus; in- 
durated: as, a acirrkoua tumor. 

Blowi flute, and stir the stlfl.set ipriga 
And tdrrhmu roots and tendons. 

Tenn^fton, Amphlon. 
A gamesome expression of faoa Bhining, tei/rrhowi skin, 
and a plump, ruby head. 8. Jvd^ Margaret, L L 

fldxvhons taronchoosls, cancer of the thyroid gland.— 
fldxmous QS&OSr, a hard carcinoma with abundant 
stroma usually of slow growth. 


8ci0 tnrpentuie. Same as Chian twrpmUna^ 

See Chian» 

gdrt fikelas (si'r§ ffi^shi-as). [So called from 
these words in the writ: L. scire, know (see 
sctcai) ; facias, 2d pers. sing. pres, subj, of far 
caret make, cause.] ’In /ais, a writ to enforce 
the execution of judgments, patents, or mat- oCirtop(N^ (s6r-top'( 
ters of record, or to vacate, quash, or annul P^*^, 
them. It is often abbreviated to sci. /a. 

fldre-wytet, n. [IdK. (or ML. reflex), mod. £. as 
if *ahitew%te; < .^8. seif, scire, shire (see ahira). 

“¥ teiis, punishment, tax in monev : see teiie. J 
The annual tax formerly paid to the sheriff for 
holding the assises and county courts. 

fldrgemot, a. [AS. aeSrgamdt: see sAirwncoA] 

Same as ahiremoot 

The wflee which the clmple freeman, the Ceorl, had in 
the Aaaembly of hit Mark, he would not loae in the Aa- 
aembly of hit Shire^ the Sdrotmtit 

E, A. Freeman, Norm. Con^., I. 68. 

•cirocoot, n. An obsolete form of airooeo. 

SoirpeP (s^r'pf-e), n. pi. [NL. (Nees von Esen- 
becK, 1834), ( iicirpna + -e».] A large tribe of 


iro(jc (ffod-) ss E. foot.] L a. Having saltatorial 
feet, or limbs fitted for leaping; specifically, 
pertaining to the Soirk^oda, or having their 
characters. 

n. n. A scirtopod rotifer, or saltatorial wheel- 
animalcule. 

>-dfl), n. pi. [NIj., neut. 
actrtepoa.'} An order of 
rotifers which swim by means of their wheel- 
organs and also skin by means of hollow mus- 
cular limbs ; the sfiltatorial wbeel-animaloules. 
It contains the family PedaUonidse. C. T. Hud- 
SOM, 1884. Bee cut under rotifer. 

SdSCitatiOllt (sis-i-ta'shqn), n. [< L. aeiaeita- 
tio(n->)t an inquiry, < adaoitari, inquire, ques- 
tion, < aciacere, aciaoif search, seek to know, in- 
ceptive of acire, know: see actent.] The act of 
inquiring; inquiry; demand. 

There li not a more noble proofe of our faith then to 
captivate all the powera of our underatanding and will to 
our Creator ; and, without all eeieeUatione, to goe blinde- 
fold whither hee will leade at. 

Had, The Annunciation. 


monoootyledonotts plants, of the otder Cyptra- (***)> *• f- pp. ncutgw, out, 

«MS, the sedge f amity, it is ohuMtorised by numw- = »«« sombmob.] To cut ; penetrate, 

one moatly bia^oal flowerc in each aplkelet, without emp* The wicked ateel eeited deep in hie right aida 

ty glumea or with only one or two, and without perianth or Fair/aa, {Eneye. Diet.) 

with iU repreeentatlvee reduced to fllUorm brlstlee or to OhanlAfA forma nf 

flattened e^ee. It inoludee about I.IWO apeoiei, of 17 WlMUt, BCUBlianCt, etc. UDSOiete lorms oi 
genera, of which Seirpue, the bUlrueh, is the type. They acmamj CtO. 
are grate like or ruah-Iike plants with either ttlangular geiggart, gdggargt. 
or rounded itema and with long flat triangular or oylin- aciaaora 

drloal learee. The Infloreacenoe becomec chiefly con- •> FA Ian MnJjtaiJ mMaaitj* * 

when in fruit, and is often ornamental from Ite WtS* cctdCM, «CW«(C, a%^l, 


Obsolete spellings of aeia- 


■piom 

enape 


ipa or from ite dark-brown oolora or by reason of the 

frequent lengthening o| the brlatlea into woolly or plume- 
like tufta. 

SdTpug (s^r'pus), n. [NL. (Tournefort, 1700), 
< L. acirpua, air^t a ruflb, bulrush.] A genus 
of monoootyledonous plants including the bul- 
rushes, type of the tnbe Sdrpem in the order 
Oyperacem. It ie oharaotcMriaed by email many-flowered 
ronndiih tpikeleta with imbricated and numeroue glumea 
each flower bleexual and uauathr wl^ itx brietlea, rmre- 
jwnting ajperianth. and aurrounding theovaiy. from wnlch 
the oonttnuoua and Mender 
•tyle falla away without leav- 
ing any cbneptcuona tuberola 
Over 800 apeolee have been 
4eeortbed. now reduced to 
too by the beat authorltiaa 
About 30 meolae occur In 
the tJiilted Statee. They are 
email tufted or floating an- 
nnala or etrong perenniala 
with a creeping rootatock, 

, bearing aimily a compound 
panlclo of numeroue oroirn 
teplkeiets.aometliiiei reduced 
to aemali eluater or eolitary. 

They are known by the gen- 
«erel namea Mrueh and awb- 
vuek, the flret applied eipe- 
olaUy to A taeudrtu a epe- 
cim of peoiiUar habit, with 
tell, emooth. round eteme of 
a hltte-green color projeoUng 
Mitoflike-and rivSmwatcri; 
alao oallcd la Bngdund SMd- 
iwclk, from ite use in making 
rnapk ropea. chair-bottom^ 
and haaaooki. Ite variety 
eeataHuM and the klndm 
anectee A Mmh are the tale 
<^Oallfomia. (Seelule.) & 
inm jmm u at tbaMm Mub-mah. 



vA fPe lAXAovf ovaf’cepf'f ouwornvi ^ 

< OF. (and F.) eiaaule, usually in pi. eiaaHlear 
clippings of metal, etc., < eiaeler, cut cbiaelt < 
oiaef, F. ciaeaut a chisel : see ehiaei9. The spell- 
ings adaaelt aoiaailt aciaaile. simulate, as with aeia~ 
aoray a connection with L. adndere, pp. aoiaanst 
cut, divide (see aciaaile^, adaaim).'] 1. The clip- 
pings of various metals, produced in several 
meonanical operations. — a. The remainder of 
a plate of metal after the planchets or circu- 
lar blanks have been cut out for the purpose of 
coinam; scrap. 

gdggiblg (sis'i-ol), a. [< L. acindercy pp. adaauay 
cut, divide, + -Im.] Capable of being cut or 
divided, as by a shsErp ini^ument. 

The dlffercncce of imprceeiblc uid not imprcetible. flg- 
uruble and not flgarabie^ mouldtble and not monldable^ 
eetttUie and not teimOde, and many other meaione of mat- 
ter are plebeian notlonA applied unto the fnetmmenta and 
usee which men ordinarily praotiee. 

Amcii. Nat Htat. 1 844 

gdggil (sis'll), It. Same as acisael. 

’gdggUfl^ (sis'll), a. [sB F. aoiaaUe ss It. aoiaaUey 

< L. soiaailiay that may easily be rolit or cleft, < 
adndere, pp. adaaua, out, divide.] Capable of 
being out or divided, as by a sharp instrument; 
scMble. 

Animal fat ... la eektOe like a eolld. 

ArbufAnoC, Altmenta, vL 

gdggile^ (sis'il), n. Same as adaael. 
gdggioil (sish'qn), n. [< F. adaaion ss It. ade- 
aione, < LL. adaaio(n-‘), a cleaving or dividing, < 
L. adndere, pp. adaaus. cut. divide: of. Gr. 
orauimgi C«v, cleave, split, divide (see soh^). From 
the L. jdadere are also ult. E. aoiaaHe^, ahadnd, 
reednd, ahadaaa, ahindlc, aMnglel, etc.; also 


gdiim 

prob. schedule.] 1. The act of cutting or dl- 
vidixm, as with an edtmd instrument; the state 
ofbemgout; hence, mvision; fission; cleavage; 
splitting. 

Thle waa the laat blow itrnok for freedom in the. Wal- 
loon countiT. The failure of the movement made that 
teietion ot the Netherlands certain which haa endured 
till our daja. Motley, Ihitoh K^u^, III. 404. 


2f. Schism. Jamteaon. 

goiggiparity (sis-i-par'i-ti), n. [< L. adaaua, pp. 
of amndere, cut, divide, ^parere, bring forth, 
beget, + -ity: see panty^,] In Wol,, i^hizo- 
genesis; reproduction by fission; fissiparity. 

DCiggirogtrum (sis-i-ros^trum), n. [NL. (La- 
fresnaye, 1845, also Siaatroatrum), < L. adaaua, 
pp. of adndere, cut, divide, + roatrvm, beak.] 
A monotypic genus of stumoid passerine birds 
of Celebes, vnth ouneate tail, spurious first 
primary, soutcllate tarsi, and peculiar beak. 
a. dubkan waa originally named by Latham, in 1801« the 



Scustrostrum dHbtum. 


dubUme ahrike (Lanitu dubiu$\ and In 1845 redeaeribed 
Lafresnayo aa atsetroetrum payet; it ia 8 Inchaa long, 
of a Mate-gray color ahading into gr^nlMi-black on aome 
parta, having the ramp and upper tail-ooverte with waxy 
orimaon tips and a few crimaon-tipped feathera on ton 
flanka. 

geiggor, The singular of sdssors. 

geiggot (six 'or), t>. t. [Formerly also aeiaaar; 
< adaaora, n.] To out with scissors; prepare 
with the help of scissors. 

Let me know 

Why mine own barber It unbleat, with him 
My poor chin too, for *tii not eduafd Juat 
To anoh a favonrite'e glaaa? 

FhAcher (aitd anotkerX Two Noble Klnameiv I. 4 

gciggorbill (six'qr-bil), n. A skimmer ; a bird of 
the genus Rhynchopa : derived from the French 
hee-m-daeaux. See shimmer^, 3, and cut under 
RhynchopB. 

gdggor-blrd (siz'qr-b^rd), n. Same as adaaor* 
tad. 

gCiggorilM (six 'qr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of adaaor, 
V.] A efipping made with scissors. 

A Weekly Scrap paper, made op ot eeietorinpe from other 
newepapera. Ctm/Umperary Emf. 

gdagoritlin (si-so'ri-um), n.; pi. aciasoria (-&). 
[ML., also ctaaorivm, etaorium, a trencher, also 
a butcher’s knife, < L. adndere, pp. adaaua, euL 
cleave: seescfsmlc.] A wooden trencher usea 
in the middle a^s. 

gdggorg (siz'qrz), n. pi. [The spelling adaaora, 
formerly also adaaara, simulating a derivation 
from L. scissor, one who cleaves or divides, a 
carver, in ML. also a tailor, is an alteration of 
the early mod. E. daora, daora, deera, ciaara, 
daaera, rysers, aizera, aisara, aieeera, < ME. *^da» 
era, eyaera. eysora, daovrea, eyaowrea, aiaourea, 
aesoura, < OF. daoirea, scissors, shears, F. eis- 
oirea, .shears (of. daoir, a graver), as It. ceaeje, 
scissors, < ML. ^adaaorium, found only in other 
senses (adaaorium, daaorium, daorium, dmaerk 
urn, a trencher on which meat is cut, daorium, 
a butcher’s cleaver), < L. amndere, pp. adaaua, 
cleave, divide, out; see adaaion, scis^l. The 
word seems to have been confused with OF. 
daeaux, scissors, pi. of ciael, a cutting-instru- 
ment, a chisel (> E. ehiad^) (ct. OF. daailles, 
shears), prob. < ML. as if *caeaellua, < L. eaadere, 
pp. CAW113, cot : see ehisepi.'] 1 . A pair of shears 
of medium or small size. See aheara. 


. Witbonte raedur or rieoutva 

Chaueer, House of Fume, 1. 604 

And ufter, us it he had forgot aomewhut to be done about 
It, witli eiaere, which he hmdeth closely In his htnA 

Purdhae, tllgrlmage, p. 308. 

Wanting the AoiMon^ with these Hands IH tear 
Gf that obatraoto my ElighO this load of Hair. 

Prier, Henry and Emma. 

2t. Candle-snuffers. HaUimU.^ Mlmiluils- 
86UiOIl,BciiSQrs each blade of which Is made with astep 


ortorMk, vyidali- 

mp(Ay tome diiUnoe to^fona tli« ilY«t toiM to out Indloth 
» dftt which !• of fixed length or whioa does nolveftoii the 


bend or step, like a bajronetv In order to keep the 

from oonteot with the wiek, and a box or reeeptaole» 

snuffem, to reeelvethe burnt parte trimmed off.--Bgffilv- 
Ing ndMon, scleeore haTing.Tery short blades which are 
so pivoted as to operate at any desired angle with the han- 
dlesb and thus reach deep-seated jparts.~8Qtfiioiri and 
paath WO^teenerally abbi^te<CiielM<Mni and pai^X 
mere meohamcal oomplUtkm as by means m ollppings 
Mted together, as dlsttnguithed from original work. [C^- 

fKiaaora-grlader (aia'orz-grin'ddr), n. l. One 
whose oooupation is the grinding of soissore.— 
2. The European goatsucker, Caprtmulgus eu- 
ropmm, 

aelasortail (siz^r-t&l), n. An American bird 
of the family 7)franmdm and genus M^hulus; 
a soissor-taiied flycatcher. The name applieB to 
two distinct apeolea One of theae aoiaaot-bli^ la M. 
tpronmur, oallM the /crk^taiUd ftyeatoher, dlaUngoiahed 



dS), w. pL [NIj., i Scut- 
Hurella + >id«.] A family 
of rhipidoglossate gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus 
SctHSurelln, The animal haa SeiMturtitafnj^ta 
the mantle-alH in front very long, 

Slender at the aides, the tentaclaa long and ciliated, and 
She loot narrow and iranoate in front ThekhUlia i^iial. 



6400 

Slid the WfHi are indentod toakMisiidftSItllhfMaitif 
ths kesl which Is i^tiauir Uled upas ttif ihSttsiilsangsa 
The opercnlum Is ohoalar, horny, and fobil^^ 
des arelnhabitants of the warm sssa and are of smelt saa 
Sdtaittilieto (siH-min'Hh [NXi. <B. 

Brown, 1810) (earlier named Se^kumm (Lin- 
nsBUB, 1751), pi. of L. < L.sdtoHfi(sHto), 

pi., delicacies or dainties for food (< soifito, beau- 
tiful, fit, knowing, clever, pp. of soisosrs, sotod, 
seek out : see smcitofton), + -sn-ms.] A former 
order of monocotyledonous plants, inolnding 
the present orders ZiHgtheracem and Musaeem, 
gdtamineons (sit-^min'f-us), o. Of or be- 
longing to the Soitamimm, 

Sciiuidto (m-fi'ri-de), ii. [NL.. < Soturus 4- 
-Idas.] A family of sciuromorphio simpUoi- 
dent rodent mammals, typified oy the genud 
Scturu»f containing the squirrels and related 
animals. The poetorbltal proceieee ere distinct; the 
infreorbitel opening is amsU : the ribs ere twelve or thir- 
teen peira , the true molars ere rooted, tuberouler, three 
above end below on each side; knd the premolare are smell, 
Bometimea deoiduoua, normdly two above and one below 
on each aide. The family it eoamopolttan, with the ex- 
ception that it ia absent from the Australian redon The 
species are very nomerona, but the generic forma are 
comparatively few. The leading generk besides Seiwnu 
are SMuropUrut and f’taremga, toe fly ing-aqnirrela ; ATsiwf 
an Ethiopian genua ; Tomtoa, the obipmunks : S^ptrmirphi- 
lut, the ground-iquiiTels ; ^ynompt, the pralrie-dogB ; and 
. . fCMMUl f ’ 


0fj0gi$ 

fi BqMbl, lit. m4, 

absao, slutdow, 4* pftpd, tail Hgnee itU. 
rtfl,] A Lintioan fpenufl of Mwidm, now xo* 
striotfld to arboreal sqnirrelg with a Tory Imiir 
bushy distiohons tail and no paraohute* The 
inmlsi are numerous, perttculsrly In Eorth Amsrloa. 
TbseomnmnsqiitwrioiBttropsis^ eu&wrCi. ThschiSh.' 
arssorrsdsqulrrslof Ameri^isAAeafonfus Thscom- 



Cr»y Squirrel (SeiWmr 


men gray squirrel is S eoroffnenifa The fox-squtirsl or 
oat-squirrel is B effieraui, which runs Into mamr varieties. 
A large and beautiful gray squirrel with tufted ears and • 
red back is 5. otorti Inhabiting southwsstsm parts of the 
United Statea 8, jomr ia a very large gray Califomtan 
. _ ^ mtHnum is 


SdMortaU, or Swallowtail Flycatehev (Afthmius JU^/leatus) 

from M. tarfioaJtm^ toe swillowtsll flycatcher, to which the 
name tomortaSl most frequently apj^ea, beoauae the bird 
is ao much commoner than the other In Engliah-apeaking 
eountries. Bee MUtvMu. 

■dfloor-tailed (siz'OT-t&ld), a. Having a long 
deoplv forficate tail which can be opened and 
shut like a pair of scissors, as a bird. Compare 
sei88orta%L 

•ciflflor-tootll (sis'qr-tfith), fi. The seotonal or 
oamassial tooth of a carnivore, which cuts 
against its fellow of the oppwte itfw as one 
bme of a pair of scissors against the other. 

ifliflflorwifle (siz'qr-wlz), adv. In the manner 
of scissors. 

A pair of acoopa . . close upon one another arisKw- 
wdar on a hinge. 

Sir C. WuoSU Thonuonj Depths of toe Sea, p. 214. 

•dflfllira (si-su'rfl), n. ; pi. aciasum (-r5>. [NL. : 
see aeiamre.l fn anat, a fissure or cleft. 

•dfiSlire (sish'qr), n. [< OF. sotsstire, otstirs, < 
L. aciMuraf a rending, a dividing, < aeindere, jhp. 
adaaua^ cut, divide: see aetaawn.] A lon^tu- 
dinal opening in a body made by cutting: a 
cleft; a rent; a fissure; hence, a rupture, split, 
ordi^Bion; a schism. 

Therby also, by the apace of .vlij palmee frame the 
place of toe lefte arme of Crlate, hangynge on ye croaae^ 
la a sefanira or clyfte In the stone rox, ao momie that a 
man almeate may lye therin 

Sir R Ouidftarda* Pylgrymage, p. 26 

To this Sect may be impntod all the Seiamrat that have 
happened in Ohriattanlty. BowaU, Letters, ill. 8 

SdBSlirella (Sis-u-rel'a), n. [NL. (D’Orbigny, 
1823), < L. aemura^ a slit, 4* -ma."] A genus of 
gastropods, with a shell 
whose outer lip is deeply 
slit, typical of the family 
SetaaureUtdap, 

SdflSiirellidflB (sis-u-reri- 


Aretompa, the marmots. The foaail genera are several, 
going back to the Eocene The fanuly la conveniently 
divided into the arboreal AMtcKiue and toe terreatrial Are* 
tompfnm See outa under Jbing aquiirrd, Seluroptaruat 
prairia dog, eJUOnraat/oo'aguirral, aqtdrral, and chipmunk. 

SisillxinaB (d-u-ri'nd), n.pU [NL., < Scaurus *f 
-itue.2 A suljfamily of Curiae, having the tail 
long and bushy, and usually distichous; the 
arboreal squirrels. They are of lithe form and very 
active in thebr movements, live in trees, and are found in 
nearly all parts of toe world, excepting the Australian 
region. 

BCilirillfi a. and n, [< L. sdMftis, a 

squirrel (see Scaurual 4- -♦nei.] I. a. Squirrel- 
like; related to Scauruaj or belonging to the 
Seawndta; especially, of or pertaining to the 
Sciurinm. 

n. a. A squirrel ; a member of the Semndm, 
and esMcially of the Smunnm. 

sdliroia (m-u'roid), a. and a. [< Seturua + -otd. ] 
Same as actunne in a broad sense. 

flCinromoTph (m-u^r^-mdrf), a. Any member 
of the Scaurcfmofpha, 

Sduromorplia (si-u-rf-mdr'ft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. (TKtovpoff a squirrel, 4- poM, form.] One of 
three superfamilies of simpiicident RadenUa, 
comprising the Anomaluradmj Scturtdm, laehy- 
rammdm (fossil), Haplodontida^ and CastoradaBj 
or the scaletails, squirrels in a broad sense, 
sewellels, and beavers: correlated with Myo- 
morpha and Hyatrteomonihaf and also with Za- 
gomorpha of the duplicioent series. The clavtclca 
are peneot, and toe fibula peraista m adlatinct bone ; the 
angtdar pmlon of the lower mandible springa from the 
lower edge of the bony covering of toe under InQleor, and 
premolars are present 

Bdnromorphic (^-n-r^mdr'fik), a. [< acturo- 
morph + -fo.] Hs'ving the stmeture of a squir- 
rel; related to the of or pertaining to 

the Sduromorpha. 

SdnrODtenui (ti-u-rop't^rus), a. [NL. (F. Cu- 
vier, lc25), < oKiovpoc] a squirrel, -f- Trrrpdv, a 
wing.] One of two genera of flying-squirrels 


There ere many In Mexioo, and 

South American Many also inhabit the warmer parte 
of Asia. See aleo outs under agutarA, chtdeorea, aaajia»- 

flSk'^or Middle English and dialectal W4>rds 
so beginning, see under §1-, 
flClaif (sklAf), V. f. and t In golf, nearly tho 
same as baff. See the extract. [Scotch.] 

The distinction lietween the two words la somewhat 
anbtla Di balBiig a ball the atroke ia played with the 
intention of lofting it high in the air, whereas a aoiafad 
ball la not neceaaanly lofted high. 

W. Park, Jr., The Game of Golf, p. 260. 
BClaaderf. n, and o. An obsolete form of sZan- 
der. 

An obsolete or dialectal form of alat^. 
Obsolete or dialectal forms 



sclat, n. 

Bclate, sclater, n. 

of alate^, slater. 

BClaundert, selandret, n. and v. Middle Eng- 
lish forms of slander, 

Sclaw. Sclawonian, etc. See Slav, etc. 
BClaTmt, BClaTFliet, n. See alavinc. 

•cteiret, n, [< ME. acleyre, akleire, aUeir, aklayre, 
a veil ; prop. ^aUnre, < 1). aluifer = MHG. aloter, 
alogier, aleaw, G. aehleier, a veil.] A veil. Ptera 
Plowman (B), ix. 5. 

Bclender. Boiexidra, a. Obsolete or dialectal 
forms or alender, 

BClentt, V. i. See aleaitl 
sclera (sklS'rl), n. [NL., < Gr. hard, 

rough, harsh: see aciere.} The sclerotic coat 
of too eyebalL 

BCieragOgy(skle'rflrg6-ji),n. UGr.eK^payoyia, 
hardy training, < et^pH, hard, harsh, 4- kyetit, 
lead, conduct.] Severe discipline or training; 
hard treatment of the body; mortification. 
Bp. Backet. Abp. Williams, ii. 51. [Rare.] 
scleral (skle'rai), a. [< soZern + -al] Scle- 
rous; B^cifically, or of pertaining to tlte scle- 
ra or sclerotic. Amer. Jour. Sei,, XXXIX. 410. 
Bcleraatlaeto (sklf-ran'th^-S), n, pi. TNL. 
(Link, 1821), < Sderanfhua 4* -csi.l A tribe of 
plants formerly by many included in the order 
CaryophyllacesB, now classed in the widely re- 
mote (oier lUecdtraoem among other apetalous 
plants. It is oharactorised by flowera which are all 
alike, an ovary with but one or two ovulea oontaining an 
annular embrra, and 1w opposite connate leaves without 
•tipulea. It Ineludea the typical genns Setaranthua, and 
Babruria, a mono^ypic Byrwn animal with a two-ovuled 
ovary. 

■olu rnithlwTii (sklS-ran 'thi-um), n, [< Gr. 
eidop6(f har^4’ Aidor, flower.] In hot., same as 
dicteakm. [Bare or obsolete.] 

SclersAihiUl (sklf-ranHbus), n. [NL. (lin- 
naeTus, 1737), < Gr. ea^pdf, bard, 4- dv6fec, a 
flower A genus of apetalous plants of the 
order taeoebraoem, type of the tribe Scleremikem. 
It ia charactorlied by a hartiaoeoaa four- or five-toothed 
or -lobed perianth, forming an induratod enp below, and 
an ovmd one-oelled ovaiv with two oroct stoles and 
a alngle pendnlous ovule, ^ere are about 10 qieofea, 
natives Eurm, Mriea, western Aata, and AUsbrilssia : 
one, A onnucta; the knawel, also called Oavmam 
is widely natoralia^ Intoe United Statec. Thto jre 
■maU rigid herbs with nomerona forking btonclm, otten 
forming dense tiitta, and beidlDg opposite rigid and 


Flylag squirrel (SeOtrepttnut pufperHimHtth 

having a parbehute or patagium, and a disti- 
chous tail. They are amall apeolea, of Eorope^Aala, and 
AmeHoa, called paiaUmchaa and aaaapaaa. Tha oomtnoa 
flying-aqulrroi or i^pan of Amertca ii A volneaBla. The 
pol atonpha ia A eoigwa of Bnrope, Sa* aiao out ondar^to* 


prickly-pointed leaver and toiall i 
sclerc (skldr), n. [< Gr. hard, roqgh, 

harsh, < 2d aor. of OKiMeat, dry, parch. 

From the same ult. source are £. atmt, 
foe.] In sponges, one of the hardi hofiiy^ tltt* 
clous, or oatcareous bodies which enter Into the 
eomposltion of the skeleton; a ifceletai ale* 
ment; a spieule, of whatever kinA. 


JtsgtHMsffJUlsSS^ 

JKVtfftU JViniL| 


i.,xxxi.4ia. 

_ L» idare ptodnoad hf h aottaaotrlo 

^ ar (Mloita about an oifMila partlida, or 

upMw oeottM M a laduotloa of a fbabdai. 
i^darteteaU tNL.,<arj 

DMitdf 4* ^wrootf, extension: see eetasis*] 
Selefid wtci^ylomft. See st^hjfUma, 
•olMUU (ricffort'inl), n. Same as sderoder- 
ei^*r**>tdiiEiiiia neoniiioniiii* induration of tha iklo 
aomlng on a faw oiqra aftar Mrtti, aooonipanlolwith aavare 
oonamtloiial nrnqHoma and raanlttne nanaily in death 
In from four to tan daya 

< Or. 2 uukI| 4- tyxi^^oct the brain : eee 

enosphaUm,'} Seleroeia of the brain. 

[Aleodoitf- 

renehitme; < Gtr. 9k^pdCf hard. + an in- 

fusion: see mehvtmtouB*^ 1. The hard sub- 
stance of the calcareous skeleton or corallum 
of Bolerodennic corals, a proper tissue-secretion 
or ealcidoation of the soft parts of the polyps 
themselyes.—* 0. In bot, the tissue largely com- 
pofdng the hard parts of plants, sn^ as the 
shell (endocarp) of the hicxory-nut, the .seed- 
coat seeds, the hypoderma of leaves, etc. 
The oeUa are uaually ahem, but In aome oaaaa they are 
greatly elongated, at in tha hypoderma of leaves; they are 
' aometijneB regular In outline, but moat fraqnently th» are 
very irregular, ^y many later, eepaoiaUyQermaD,wiitara 
tha term naa been tvanaferred to the hard bast or liber, a 
tiaane of planta oompoaed of oella whoae walla are thick;- 
ened, often to a very oonaiderable extent It la alao need 
by aome antbore in* a more extended aenae, to include all 
aorta of lignifled flbrooa oella or oeU<d6rivativea. 

•elmnohyiliatotis (8kld-reng-kimV^'^)i^* C< 

gelermohuma(t-) + -ous.] Having the charac- 
ter of scferenchyma ; containing or consisting 
of that substance: ak sderenehymatous tissue; 
a selerenchymatouB polyp* 

Bclera&oh^^e (skle-reuff 'kim), n. [< NL. sole- 
renehffma , ] Same as aelerenchyma. 
•elersminite (skld-ret'l-nlt), n. rFor aderoreU- 
Him, < Gr. aiC^p^^ rough, hard, +E. retimte,'] A 
black, hard, bnttle mineral resin, nearly allied 
to amber, found in the coal-formation of Wigan 
in England, in drops and pellets. 

Maria (sklS'ri-a), n. [Nt. (Berg, 1766), from 
the hard fruit; < Gr. OKk^pia^ hardness, < oKhfp6c, 
hard: see somre.] A genus of monocotyledo- 
nous plants, of the order Cyperacem, the sedge' 
family, type of the tribe Sou^iem. it ie churaoter- 
lied by •man and solitary pistillate and numerous starol- 
nate flowers In small spikelets which are grouped in cnmios, 
panicles, or minute axlUaiy clusters, and by tne hard bony 
niiit. which Is a small roundish nut, commonly white and 
shining, and lx»me on a dilated disk. There are over 100 
ipeoie% natives of tropical and subtropical regions, ex* 
tending Into temperate climates In North America, where 
12 Bpemes (known aaitumraie) occur on the Atlantic coast, 
8 as far north as Maasaonasetts. They are rush-Uke herba 
of varloua habit, either low and spreading or tall and ro- 
bust, bearing gnaa.like leaves, and often with rigid prick- 
ly-pointed bracts below the involucrea, giving to S. 
iMm the name etiMfUHrran in Uie West indies. BeeAnivs* 
ynm, nuor^rroaa; and JTobrssia. 
fcleriasis (skld-ii Vsis), n. [NL.. < Gr. oKAtipia^ 
OiCf a hardening (of the eyeud), < oKhipdq, hard, 
rongh : see acm€»1 Sclerodermia. 

Bcleriem (sklf-rl'M), n. ph [NL. (Nees von 
Esenbeok, 18S4), < ^SelerUi 4- -eas.] A tribe of 

E ts, of the order Cyperawm. it is oharacteriaed 
laexual flowers, in spweleta oompoaed of two or more 
nate flowers above and a solltaiy pistillate flower 
at the base, or in panicles with the tower part composed 
of one-flowered pistillate spikeleta. It Includes the wide- 
spread type genus ^SMeiio, with Kobmia and Ibioapom, 
pereimiM henw of the Old World, and two less-known 


bdOl 

^1^ oalasMoiM noons or calcareous mass into which the axial 
part of the ccenosaro of a compound actinoxoan 
may be converted, as it is in the red coral of 
commerce, for example. See cut under Cqi^al- 
Ugena, 

It is in these Octocoralla that the form of Skeleton 
which Is termed a iclarobaae, which Is formed by oomifl- 
cation or cafoifloation of the axial oonnootive tiasoo of the 
aoanthodeme, occurs Huatay, Anat. Invert., p. 148. 

Belerobaaie (sklS-r^bd'sik), a. aderobaae 4- 
-<c.] 1. Of or pertaining to the SeU/rohaaica. 
—2. Ofor pertaining to a sclerobase; contain- 
ing or consisting of a sclerobase: as, a aalero- 
baaie skeleton. The epithet notea the ooraUum, 
which forma a solid axis that is invested by the soft 
parti <xr the animal. The solerobaslo oorallnm is In real- 
ity an exoakeleton, somewhat analogous to the shell of a 


MdaniMd 

(l> In fittiitiMr'. mtaa It m. dw Kiiwda m . (uiflir 
Of iflaotognath flanes, distinguiahed by having jaws with 
diiH^t teeth, and the same limits were asdgtioa toil (e> 
In Bonaparte^s later systems it was raised to ordinal rank, 
but contained the same fishes as were referred to it by 
Cuvier, (d) In Gill's system, a suborder of pleetognath 
flehes with a spinous dorsal or single spine just behind or 


ity an exosseieton, somewhat analogons to the shell of a 
emstaoean, being a true tegumentory secretion. It Is 
termed foai-aeention by Dana. The sclerobasio corallum Is 
produced by a compound organism only, and can be dls- 
uiiguished from a sclerodermic corallum by being usually 
more or less smooth, and Invariably devoid of the onps 
Or receptadea for the separate polyps always present in 
the laner.—gdcrobagle Zoaathaxiat. Same as CM- 
cote,!. 

Sclerobasica (skle-ro-b&'si-ka), n. ph [NL.: 
see aderobaaic^ The selerobasic zoantbarians, 
a division of Zoanthanaf the black corals. Also 
called Antipatharia* 

flclexobaflis (sklf-rob Vsi*)) [NL. ; see ade~ 

robixae,'] Same as aderobaae* 
flCleroblMt (skld^ro-blAst), n. [< Gr. 
haard, 4- ^Aoerde, a germ.] The cell of a sponge- 
spicule; the blastema or formative tissue in 
wUch t^e sclerous elements of sponges arise. 

A superficial spind thickening In the wall of a spicule- 
oell or aderoUaaL SbUoa^ Bnoyc. Brlh, XXU. 417. 

flolaroblastic (skld-ro-blas'tik), a, [< acUro- 
bloat 4* -»c.] Formihg sclerous tissue, as a 
spicule-cell of a sponge; of or pertaining to 
scleroblast. 

Sclarobrachla ( skle-r^bra'ki-jl), n. pU [NL. , < 
Gr. aicXijpbCf liard, 4- fipaxt*>n>i the arm.] An or- 
der of braehiopods, including the SpmfendsB 
and BhynohonetlidsB. 

Sclerobrachiata (skle - ro -brak - i - ft ' ta), n. pi. 
[NL., < Or. OK^pd^f hard, 4- fipaxiuv^ the arm, 4* 
-ato^.] In some systems, an order of brachio- 
pods, represented by the beaked lamp-shells, or 
' Mkynch^llidaBf having the oral arms supported 
by a shelly plate of the ventral valve. 
Bclerobracmata (sklft-ro-bra'ki-ftt), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Sderohrachiata. 

BCleroclaM (sklft'r^kl&z), ft. [< Gbr. OKhjpdCf 
hard, 4* x^d(ni,frac^re: see clastic.'} Same as 
aartoritc, 

Bclerocomeal (sklft-ro>kdr^nft-al), a. [< NL. 
sclera 4- cornea 4- -al.} Of or pertaining to the * 
sclerotica and the cornea of the eye. 
BCleroderm ( 8 klft'r 9 -derm), n. and a. [< Gr. 
OK^ypdCy hard, + ^ippa^ skin: see derm,} I, w. 
1. The hard or stony external skeleton of scle- 
rodermatous zoantharians, or corals in an ordi- 
nary sense; corallum; coral. — 2. A member of 
the Scleroderma tOf as a madrepore. — 8. A plec- 
tognath iish of the group Sderodermi, having 
the skin rough and hard, as the file-^sh, etc. 

n. o. Of or pertaining to the Sderodermi; 
solerodermous. 

BClerodemial (skl6-r^6r'm|), n. [NL.: see 
acleroderm.} Same as sclerodermia, 
fksleroderma^ (sklft-ro-dCr'mft), n. pi. [NL. ; 
see aderoderm,} Same as Scierodermata, 1. 
8clerodeniiata(8kl6-rf46r'm^tft),w.pf. [NL., 
neut. pi. of aolerodcrmatua : see aderoderma- 
toua.} 1 . The souamate or scaly reptiles ; rep- 
tiles proper, as distinguished from Malapoder- 
mata. Also Scleroderma. — 2. One of the divi- 
sions otZoanthama, containing the stone-corals 
or madrepores. I^e euts under brain^eoral^ 
coral, Madrepora, and madrepore.^S. A sub- 
order of thecosomatous pteropods, represented 
by the family JCurybiidm. 
flobrodennatoiui (sklft-r^ftr'mft-tns), a. [< 
NL. aderodermatus, < Gr. esAjfpd^, hard, 4- 6fp-> 
^(r-), skin: see derma.} 1, Having a hard 
outer covering; consisting, composed of, or con- 
taining solepSdera * 

8eleroaerma( 
c^racter of 
Sderodmnii (skis-rd-dbr'mi), H. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. oK^fjpdg, hard, 4- cippa, skin: see derma.'} In 
ichth., a division of pleetognath fishes, to which 
different limits and values have been assigned. 


BOOrite (sklft'rit), n. [< Gr. eskepbi, rough, 
hard, 4- -ito®,] In aom,: (o) Any separate 
skeletal element or definite hard part of the 
integument of arthropods ; a piece of the chiti- 
nous skeleton or crust, as of an insect, in any 
way distinguished from other parts, in intecu 
thSfcgalitr or oonttwit ■clerttoi, of which there sro meny, 
raeeive for the meet pert speoiel nemea m OanUta. pfow- 
rtti^ fNWtte, Mmeron, aptptmmm, eto., or ere identified by 
qtteUfyiiig termi, ee Wcmol, donef, See ent 1. under 
jmmrn, end out asder Sywmeptara. (h) A scleroder- 
matous spicule in the substance of a polyp, 
>ecially of an aleyonarian. (c) A sponge- 
Jugular, etc., sde- 

See the edjeotlveB. 

itic (sWf rit'ik), a. r< sclcrito 4- -40.1 X. 
hardened or chftinized, as a definite 
traet of the body-wall of an arthropod; of or 
pertaining to a sderite.— 2, SUioious or cal- 
careous, as a selerite or spicule of a polyp or a 

iU£fli(skl$-ri^tis),H. [NL.,<8cfofa4--ifto.1 
. Xnnammation of the sclera or sclerotic coat of 
the eye; seleroritis. 

AdenMoor- 


over the crantura, with a normal piacuorm ahape. acalea 
of regular form or more or leaa apinifunn, ana diatinct 
teeth in the Jawa. It ia thus restricted to the families 
Triawnthidm and BoUatida. 

sclerodermia (Bkle-rp-d6r'mi-ft), n. [NT.I., < 
Gr. OKAvpdg, hard, 4* 6ippa, skin.] A chronic 
non-infiammatory affection of tht’i skin, in which 
it becomes very firm and firmly fixed to the un- 
derlying tissues. The disoaso may present it- 
self in patches, or involve the ont ire skin. Also* 
called aderoderma and dermatoscleroais. 
solerodamiic (Skle-ro-der^mik), a. [< sclero^ 
derm + -to.] 1. Same as aderodermaUma, 1. — 
2. In ichth., havi:^ a rough, bard skin, as a 
fish; of or pertaining to the Scleroderma. 
SClerodermite (skie-r^er'mlt). n. [< sclero^ 
derm 4- -ttoii.] The hard skeletal element or 
chitinous test of any somite or segment of the 
body of an arthropod. 

selerodermitic (sklfi^rd-dOr-mit'ik) , a. [< aelero- 
detmite 4- -to.] In arthropods, of or pertaining 
to a SClerodermite. 

sderodmrmons (sklS-if-dftr'mus), a. [< Gr. 
eshipdc, hard, 4- dippa, skin.] Same as aclero- 
dermataua. 

sclerogen (sklS'r^jen), ». [< Gr. es^pde, rough, 
hard, + producing: see -gen.} In hot.,^ 

the lignifying matter which is deposited on the 
inner surface of the cells of some plants, con- 
tributing to their thickness, as in the shell of 
the walnut ; lignin. 

A moi% complete contolidation of cellaUur tiwue Is af- 
fected by depots of Sderqgan. 

w. B. Carpemer, MIeroa, 1 8SC. 

Bclcrogenidss (skle-ro-jen'i-dS), h. pi. [NL., 
< Qr. OK^p6c, rough, bard, 4- yiwe, the lower 
jaw, the cheek, = £. chtn, 4* -tohs.] In idtth., a 
family of acanthopterygian fishes; the mailed- 
cheelw: aame na Scleroparia. See Cottoidea. 
sderogCllOlUl^ (sklf-roj’e-nus), a. [< Gr. cxXit- 
pdc,hai^ rough, + ‘-yevj7f, producing: see -gen.} 
In eool., producing or giving origin to a scle- 
rous or scleritic tissue or formation ; hardening 
or becoming sclerous. 

BClerogenous^ (skl^roj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. es^ 
pdf, h£d, rough, 4* Vm, the lower jaw, cheek.] 
Mail-cheeked, as a fish; belonging to the Sd^ 
rogenidm, or mailed-cheeks. 

Bcleroid (skle^roid), a. [< Gr. eshipoti^^, of 
a hard nature or land, < eshipbc, ham, 4- eidbf, 
form.} 1. In bot., having a hard texture, as 
the shells of nuts. — 2. In j’od/., hard, as a sclere 
or selerite; scleritic; sclerous. 

SClero-iritiil (skle'rp-i-ri'tis), n. [NL., < adera 
4* tria (see iria, 6) 4* -ifw.] Inflammation of 
the sclerotic coat and iris. 

Sderoma (skle-rd'mft), n. [NL., < Gr. as^pupa, 
an induration, < "oK^vpow, harden, indurate, < 
exA^pdf, hard : see acUre,} Sclerosis; also, scle- 
rodermia or sclerema. 

SCleromsninx (skle-ro-md'ningks), H. [NL., < 
Gr. (weXj/pdf, hard, 4- pvvt) §, a membrane.] The 
dura mater. 

sdsromster (sklf-rom'e-t^r), n. [< Gr. oxX^pdf, 
hard. 4* perpw, a measure.] An instrument 
for determining with precision the degree of 
hardness of a mineral. The anrnngenient is eween- 
tially M followB ■ the cryttol to be examined ia placed, 
with one aurface exactly horiaontal, upon a delicato car- 
riage movable below a vertical rod which enda in a dia- 
mond or hard atoel point The rod la attached to an arm 
of a lever, and the weight la determined which muat be 

8 laced above in order that a aoratch shall be made upon 
lie given surface aa the carriage ia moved. 
SClsromilCill (skle-r^mfi'siu), it. [< Gr. oxXi^pdf, 
hard, + B. mucin, q. v.] An inodorous, taste- 
less, gummy niti^genous substance found in 
ergot, said, to possess ecbolio qualities. 
Msropsria ^klft^r^pa-ri'ft), n. pi. [< Gr. 
oKhfpbc, hard, 4* jrapew, cheek,] A family of 
acanthopterygian fishes, it la oharacteriaed by the 
great development of the third auborbital bone, whloh ex- 
tenda aeroaa the cheek, and articulates with the inner edge 
of the preoperoular bone, thus strengthening and hara- 
enlng me cheeks. Also called Cotteidae, 

Imem loricatde, Jouea ctdrwudaa. and maUaddludta. Bee 
CoCtoidca. 

S^eropatbia (sklS-rd-path'i-J), n. [NL., < Gr. 
OKhfpSc, hard, + irdfiof, a suffering.] Same as 
scleroma. 

Bclsrosal (sklf-r6^sal), a. [< aderoe(ia) 4- -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of sclerosis. 


by s small mourn, armed with a few dmnot teeth in each 

Jsiaeiid with the akturDUgh or inTestoo with haidaoalea. , . , , . 

It itoladed the true Bdarodarmi and the OatraeadarmL rosis. Also aderoUMed. 


golarOBedlisklft'rost}, a. [< aderoaia + -cd*.] 
^ndered abnormally hard ; i 


; affected with sole- 
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ITerre flfeMi wer^ aftenmdi fomid in tbeneffroiNf tii- 
Lanmt, Ko. S481, 9 , 1071. 


an induration, < harden, indurate, < 

ff/cXr/pot, hard: see iwtere.] 1, A hardening or 
induration ; specifically, the increase of the sus- 
tentacular tissue (neuroglia, or connective tis- 
sue) of a part at the expense of the more aotive 
tissue.—- 2. In bot, the induration of a tissue 
or cell-wall either by thickening of the mem- 
branes or by their lignification (that is, by the 
formation of lignin in them). Amw v. 

trophic lateral sclerosis. BeeamycfroviAM — Annuls 
SderoelS. icleroclt of the periphery of the •iiiiisl cord 
Also called eArenie annufor Lateral ederosls 

Of the epinalcord. 8ameiispnmarvqMi«eic»ara^<'//ia 
(which see, under paroplepid) —Multiple lelerosiB. a 
chronic urogresaive disease of the corebroepfiial axis, 
charactertseo by the presence of multiple uieaR of acle> 
rosls scattered more or less generally over this organ, and 
producing symptoms oorrespondlng to tltelr location . but 
vwy fregnently there are present nystagmus, intention 
tremor, and aoanning speecn, combined with other exten* 
aive and serious but less characteristic nervous derange- 
menta. Also called dumminaUd udenmi, timUar leleroms, 
/ooal tdsroiiB, and muUUoeular$Uer<mit —Posterior SClO- 
rdsis, aoleroBiaof the posterior columns of the spinal cord, 
such as Is exhibited in talies doraualis. 
fldoroskeletal (skle-rd-skere-tal ), a, [< aclero 
8kelet(on) + -al.] Ossified m the manner of 
the seleroskeleton ; forming a part of the sclero- 
skeleton. 

seleroflkeleton (skie-ro-skel'e-tpu), w. [< Gr. 

hard, 4- oxf /ur<iv, a dry body : see skele-- 
ton.] Those hartl or skeletal parts, collectively 
GOnmdered, which result from the ossification 
of tendons, ligaments, and similar sclerous tis- 
sues, as sesamoid bones developed in tendons, 
•ossified tendons, as those of a turkey’s leg, tho 
marsupial bones of marsupials, the ring of 
bonelets in the eyeball, etc. Such oaalfloationa are 
geuerallv oontidered apart from tlie bones of the main 
•odoikeietou To thoM named may be added the bone 
of the heart and of the penia of various animals. Tendons 
of birdaare tpeoially prone tooaeifjrand form scleroakeletal 
parte. See cute under marmtpkU and tdenial 
nelerosteous ( skl^-ros' tf-us), a. [< Gr. OKhipSCj 
hard, + bone.] Consisting of bone de- 

veloped in tendon or ligament, as a sesamoid 
bone; soleroskeletal. 

There are two such aoleroKeoutor ligament-bonee in the 
external lateral ligament. 

Couea, Key to h A Birdi, p IS8 
Solerostoma (skif-ros'ta-ma), w. [NL., < Gr. 

hard, + crd/m, mouth.] 1. in Vermes^ 
a genus of strongles, or nematoid worms of the 
family StrongylMtB. S duodenaU (or Doehmiua an- 
chyiomrnut) is a very common parasite ot the human in- 
testlm^ about 1 of an Inch long S tynpamM is orio which 
causes the disease called the papas in fowl Also written 
dbterostemtcm. Pe Bfoinelfte, laxS. Also called <^ynparnus. 
2. [/. eA A strongle of the genus Scleroatomcu 
fMilerotaf (skle-ro^t^l), a. ana n. [< 8clerot(ic) 
+ -«/.] I, «. 1 . Having the character of, or per- 
taining to, a sclero- 
tal: distinguished 
from sclerotic, — 2. 

Bame as sclerotic, 

{Bare.] 

n,n.l. In zooL, a 
bone of the eyeball ; 
one of a number of 
aoleroskeletal ossifi- 
cations developed 
in the sclerotic coat 
of the eye, usually 
consisting of a nug 
of small fiat squar- 
ish bones encircling 
the cornea, having slight motion upon one an- 
other, but collectively stiffening the coat of tho 
eye and preserving the peculiar shape which it 
has, as in an owl, for instance. In birds the 
sclerotals are usually from twelve to twenty in 
number. 

The aderotio coat is vmy dense, sdmost gristly in some 
coses , and it is reinforced by a circlet of bones, the teU- 
ratals These ore packed alongside each .other all around 
the circumference of one part of the sclerotic, like a set 
of flints. . . The bony plates lie between the outer and 
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SCl«roi^(sklf-rd’8is), 11 . [NL., < Gr. a;^/9uotc» gelgrotla, s* Plural of selsroBtcpi. 

BClorotic (sklf-rot'ik), o. and n* [< NL. *^sdero* 
tiCuSf < sclerosis (-of-): see aeleroete.] 1, a. 
1. Pertaining to or of the nature of sclerosis. 
—2. Belated to or derived from ergot. Also 
srlerottmc, _ Sderotie add, one of the two most active 



Sclemtalt of Eye of Bald Baffle 
(Haltattus l€Hf«ceSKalHS), natural 


Ue coats, anterior to the greatest girth of the eyebaH, 
expending from the rim of the disk nearly or quite to the 
edge of the gumea. Cou«^ Key to K. A. Birds, p. ISA 

2. Same as scUrottca, [Bare.] 

•clerote (skle'rdt), n. [< NL. sclerotium^ q. v.] 
In hot,^ same as scleroUum, 

SclerottianmidM (skle-ro-tham'ni-dS), n, ph 
[NL., < Sclerottmmnus +’ -tda?.] A family of 
hexaotinellldan sponges, typified by the genus 
Sclerothamnus, characterized by the arbores- 
cent body perforated at the ends and sides by 
narrow round radiating canals. 
Sclerothltlimiw (sklfi-rd-tham'nus), n. [NL. 
(Marshall, 1875), < Gr. hard, + dd/nrof, 


oonatttuente of ergut It la a yellowish-brown, tesielesa 
inodorous subatatice with a slight acid reaction: uoed hy- 
podormioally for the same pnipooes oi ergot— Bderodo 
coat. Same os soterettea.— fidSTOtle Xtt^tls, higdy 
chronic myelitis with much development of firm oonnec 
tive tissue.— fiolsrollo panttOlinna, in ftot, certain 
parenchyma-cells with more or Imithtckened walla found 
associated with various other elements in woody tissnes. 
1 he grit cells in pears and many other fruits oreexamnleo. 
— BolsroUo tmg. See ringl, and out under oolarotaL 
n. 1. Same as sclerotica, — 2. A medi- 
cine which hardens and oonsoUdates the parts 
to which it is applied. 

sclerotica (8kl|-rot'i-kS), n. [NL., fern, of 
^icleroUt^Hs: see sclefofse.] An opaque white, 
dense, fibrous, inelastic membrane, continuous 
with the cornea in front, tho two forming the 
external coat of the eyeball; the sclerotic coat 
or tunic of the eye. See first cut under eye^. 
You can not rub the taleratiea of the eye without pro- 
ducing on expansion of the capillary arteries and oorre- 
•ponding increase in the amount of nutritive fluid. 

K D. Cape, Origin of the Fittest, p 105. 

Bcleroticochoroiditifi (sklf-rot'i-kd-kd-roi-dl'- 
tis), n, [NL., < sclerotic + ehoroul + -»/««.] In- 
flammation of the sclerotic and choroid coats 
of the eye. 

sclerotilllc ( 8 kle-r 9 -tin'ik), a, [< sclerot{ic) + 
-iMC^ + -•<•.] Same as sclerohCf 2. 

Bclerotiliic (sklS-r^tit'lk). a, [< sclerotitis + 
-«r.] Inflamed, as the sclerotic coat ; affected 
with sclerotitis. 

sclerotitis (skle-r^trtis), n, [NL. , < sclerotito) 
+ -tfis.] Inflammation of the sclerotic coat of 
the eye, 

aderotilllll (sklS-rd'shi-um), n.; pi. srlerotia 
[NL., < (Jr. OKhfpdi:, hard: see srhsrosw.] 
l.“ In hot, : (a) A pluricellnlar tuber-like reser- 
voir of reserve material forming on a primary 
filamentous mycelium, from which it becomes 
detached when its development is complete. 
It usually rmnalmi dormuit for a time, and ultimately 
produces shoots whteh develop into q^ruphores at the 

X nse of the reserve moterfal. The shi^ is nsoally 
rical, bat it be horn-shaped, os in Ctavietme pur- 
purea. In the Myekfuoa the sclenttlum Is formed out of 
a plAsmodium, and after a period of rest It develops again 
into a Plasmodium. thBary (b) [con.] An old ge- 
nus of fun^, comprising hard, black, comj^ct 
bodies which are now Ibiowu to bo a resting- 
stage of the mycelium of certain other funfiri) 
such as Pesiza tnherosa. See ergotl-, 2. — 2. In 
zool,^ one of the peculiar quiescent cysts or hyp- 
ijocysts of Mycetozoa, not giving rise to spores. 

Dryness, low temperature, and want of nutriment lead 
to a dormant condition of the protoplasm of the rdosmo- 
dium of many Myoetosoo, and to its enclosure In cyst- 
like growths known os eeUratia. Bneye. BrU , XIX. S41. 

BClerotiBed (skle'r^tizd), a, [< sclerosis (-ot-) + 
-ize + -od2.] In botf same as sclerosed. 
BClerotome (sklS'r^tdm), n, [< Gr. 
hard, + rigvetvy rafjuiv, cut.] 1. A sclerous or 
scieroskeletal structure intervening between 
successive myotomes; a division or partition 
of muscles by means of intervening sclerous 
tissue, as occurs in the muscles of the trunk 
of various amphibians and fishes. — 2. A knife 
used in incising the sclerotic. 

BCleratomy (skr^rot'p-mi), n, [< NL. sclera + 
Gr. Tofiia, < Tkfivetv, rofuiVf cut.] Incision into 
the sclera or sclerotic coat of tlie eyeball. 
BCleroTlB (skle'rus), a, [< Gr. esAripdc, hard, 
rough: see solere,\ Hard, firm, or indurated, 
in general ; ossified or bony, as a part of the 
scleroskeleton : scleritie. 

Sclemrinm (skle-rd-ri'nfi), n. pi. [NIj., < Sele- 
ruriis 4* -irwp.] A subfamily of VendrocofaptidtP, 
represented by the genus Selerurns, SdatcrAM"^- 
BClemrine (skle-ro'rin), a. [As Selerurns 4- 
-fsd.] Having 
stiff, hard tail- 
feathers, as a 
bird of the ge- 
nus Selerurns. 

BclemroB 

, •r5'rus),n. 

^ L'. (Swain- . a 

son, 1827), <Gr. ^ ^ 

axA^pdCyhard, 4- 
(mp4, tail.] The 
only genus of 
Selmtrtnsp. it 
resemhlM Puma- 



ins, S, nmbrstta, oafi S, msm mm , bna Is oUyaoatem 
& oMfSswni, ef woitem Bern. Also ortled I mi S t sr sad 
Oxfosytisk 

BClesrt, a, A Middle English form of sin, 
Bclioet, BdiBet, n, Obs^ete forms of shesf 
BClide, Bclidare. Obsolete forms of slide, slid- 
der, 

BClopettat, n, [OF.: see eseopette,'} A hatid- 
oulveriu of the end of the fouriieenth century. 
See eseopette, 

BClopUBt, 91. [ML.] A hand-gun of the earliest 
form, used in the fourteenth century. 

BCoat, n, and v. See scote. 

BCObby, BCOby (skob^i, skd'bi), n. [Origin not 
ascoiwned. j The chaffinch, PringUla oceHebs, 
[Prov. Eng.J 

BCOblform Tskfi'bi-ffirm), a. [< L. soobis, scobs, 
sawdust, filings, etc. (see scobs), 4- forma, 
form.] Having the form ot or resembling saw- 
dust or raspings. 

Boobinat (sk^-Bl'nl), n, {NL., < L. soobma, a 
rasp, Kseobis, scobs, sawdust, filings: see scobs.] 
In oof., the pedicel or immediate support ot the 
spikelets of grasses. 

BCObB (skobz), n. [< ME. scobes, < L. scobis, also 
scobs, sawdust, scrapings, raspings, < scabere, 
scrape : see scab, sceUnes.'} Sawdust ; shavings ; 
also, raspings of ivory, hartshorn, metals, or 
other hard substances; dross of metals, etc. 
Eka popular or fir is profltobla 
To moka and ley among ham seabes ahla. 

PaUadius, Unsbondrla (E. S. T. K), p. 90. 

BOOby, n. See seobby. 

Bcocnonf, n. An obsolete forin of scutcheon, 
scoff (Bk6f), ». [< ME. scof, skof (not found in 
AS.) = OFries. sehof, a scoff, taunt; cf. MD. 
aehobhe, a scoff, sarcasm, sehobben, sehoppen, 
scoff, mock, schojfieren, sohofferen, disgrace, cor- 
rupt, violate, rmn, Dan. slcufe, deceive: Icel. 
skaup, later shop, mockery, ridicule {slteypa, 
skopa, scoff, mock, akopan, railing) ; the forms 
seem to indicate a confusion of two words; 
perhaps in part orig. * a shove,’ ‘ a rub’ ; of. AS. 
seyfe, setfe, a pusmng, instigation, Sw. skuff, 
a pus^ wove, »kuffd^ push ; LG. schubbm, run, 
ar OHG. seupfen, MHG. sohupfm, schUpfen, push : 
see seuffK ^ove. Not connected with Gr. (nwinr- 
retv, scoff: see scomm.] 1. An expression of 
contempt, derision, or mocldng scorn ; a taunt ; 
a gibe; a flout. 

If wa bot anter piwsanca of bis Oraoa, 

Our payment Is a frown, a seoff, a frump. 

Onane, Jamas IV., IL 

With saoM and sooma and oontumalious taunts. 

£»4ilr,lJlen. VI,i. 4 89. 
Bo be may hunt bar through the olaroorous ssqfk 
Of the loud world to a dishonored grave I 

SheUey, Tho Oenoi, Iv. 1. 
1 mat with seqpk, I met with scorns. 

From youth and babe and hoary hairs. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixlx. 

2. An object of s(*offing or scorn; a mark for 
derision ; a butt. 

The principles of liberty were the sco/of every grinning 
courtier, aucT the Anathema Moronatha of every fawning 
dean. Jfaamitoy, Milton. 

BOOff (skfif), V, [Cf. MD. schoffieren, scoff, sehob- 
ben, sekpp]^, scoff, ss Icel. skopa, scoff: see 
sooW, n.] X intrans. To speak jeeringly or de- 
risively; manifest mockery, derision, or ridi- 
cule; utter contemptuous or taunting lan- 
guage; mock; deride: generally with af before 
the object. 

They shall seofat the kings. Hob. 1. 10. 

It is an eaay thing to 100 / of any art or recreation ; a 
little wit, mixed with fll-nature, confidence, and malice, 
will do it. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 2A 

The vioes we seof at in other* lough at ns within onr* 
salvaa 8^ T. Brawns, Christ Mor., UL 15. 

Tmth from his lips pravtlVd with donbla sway, 

And fool* who ooma to ssqF remain’d toprur. 

GaldsmUh, Da*. VIL 1. Isa 
«Bm Oibs, Jssr, etc. Sea snsar. 

n, tram, 1. To treat with derision or scorn; 
mock at ; ridicule ; deride. [Bare.] 

Within the hollow eiwwn 
That round* the mortal temple* of a king 
Kana I>eath his court ; and there the antic *lta 
hi. »d ^ 

To set^y religion Is rIdUmlonSly proud and Immodavt. 

Glanms, Sermon*, p. 818. (MAma.) 

2. To eat hastily ; devour. [Kant, slang.] 
BOOfliBr (skdrbr), n, [< scoff -f -dfi,] One who 
scoffs ; one who mocks or derides ; a Bcomer, 

Thoy be mdla sdtffkn, prluia moakera^aiid essr ouir 
light and marfrly. Atsham, The Bohdamoitar, p. 4K 


t ITotton) Oomplete AitglWi S8. 

iooiliinrf c<«coir*f ^>^0 Th« 

Mt of pooiBug; mookeiy. [Biure.] 

Kins Httirle th«ilft in bUbwtnning tboughtlt a meaa 
to pttrine anio fallow oaere with bottnds or grei- 

hoiindi* 

BarriKn, Detorip. of England, iU. 4. (ffoliiwAacE** CMm,) 
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n. A oiuikliig- 

wtool. Bcmmt 
EGOldstortt n. [Also 8(»U/Ur,8fe0l8ter ; < aoM 
4* -wftfr.] A scold. A. AT. A, Momiilton^s Quarter 
Semanif p. 85. 

iOOleit, n. An obsolete form of 
•oolo^t, n. An obsolete form of eehoot^^ 

0COle^ An obsolete or dialectal form of 
acak^. 

BCOIOOM. n. Plural of acolex. 


•OOffiSigly (sk5f 'ing-U)> ode. In ascofflngmau* Scolocida (sk9-lea'Udk), n. ph [NL.| < Gr. 
ner; In mockery or soom } by way of dension. otUihf^y a worm, + -#do. j ^cTms of Anmlotda 


• soom \ by way of dension. 

Wordawortht being asked his opinion of the same poem 
[Keatsi *<]Iypmonn, oalled it, le^npfp, **a pretty piece 
of paganism. Landor, Souths ana Landor, li. 

igeogAlllaillf (skd'gan-izm), n. [< Scogany the 
name of a famous jester^ 4- -fsm.] A sourri- 
loos jesting. 

But what do I trouble my reader with this idle Becpaa* 
imf Scolds or jesters are only fit for this combat. 

Hatt, Works, IX. 188. (Itoefsa) 

‘SflOganlyt (sk5V^n>li), a, [< Seogan (see ac<h 
ganiam) 4- -fyi.j * Scurrilous. 

He so manifestly belies our holy, rererend, worthy If as 
ter FofZ, whom this toqgaTUu pen Ofwe surplays the goose. 

lB^SaU,Work»^Sk (JJavist.) 

2 S 0 Qgl 6 (skd^gi), n. [Origin obscure.] A kitchen 
dmdge : a maid-servant who performs the dirti- 
est work: a scuddle. [Scotch.] 

4 Mmk ;6 (skok), n. [Origin unknown. Cf.ooakum.] 
Same as pokeweed, 
tfcolaiet. r. •. See aeoku, 

JKlold (skold), r, [Early mod. E. also acouldy 
acouk; Sc. aealdy acauld; < ME. aeoMeny < MD. 
aeheldan (pret. aohold)y scold, s OFries. akelday 
aehelda tss MLG. LO. aohelden =s OHO. aoeltany 
MHO. acMltoriy O. aehelten (pret. achalty pp. 
g€8cholten)y scold, revile; prob. orig. 'goad,' 
more lit. push, shove, < OHO. aealtariy MHO. O, 
aehalten sss OS. akaldan, punhy shove. The word 
can hardly be connectedf with Icel. al^aUa (pret. 
akaly pp. akolhnn)y clash, clatter, slam, mi^e a 
noise, ss O. achall^iy resound, or with tho deriv. 
Icel. akclhiy clash, clatter, ss Sw. akdUay bark 
at, abuse, =s Pan. aJ^aldey abuse.] 1. intrana. 
To chide or find fault, especially with noisy 
clamor or railing ; utter harsh rebuke, railing, 
or vituperation. 

The angred man doth but dliooner hla minde, but the 
fierce woman to goold, yell, and ezclame can finde no end. 

(Jwtmra, Lettera (tr. by Uellowee, 1677), p. 308. 

I had rather hear them $eold than fight 

Shak., M. W at W., IL 1. S40. 

I Juit put my two anna round her, and laid, *‘Oome, 
Bcaale ! don't aoold.*’ Chariatte BronUt, Jane Eyre, Iv. 

n. trana. To chide with railing or clamor; 
berate; rail at. 

she had aoofded her Huaband one Pay out of Doora. 

BawM, Letters, ly. 7. 

She KcM$d Anne, . . . but so aoftly that Anne fell aaleep 
in the middle of the little lecture. 

Mm. (Hiphant, Poor Gentleman, xlli. 

BQOld (skdld), n. [Early mod. E. also acoiUdy 
acouk; < aeoldy rj 1. One who scolds; a 
scolder; especially, a noisy, railing woman ; a 
termagant. 

X know she Is an irksome brawling scold. 

JShak, T. of the S., 1. 2. 188. 

II undertake a drum or a whole kennel 

Of scolds cannot wake him. 

Brotni, The Queen's Exchange, ill 

The Bally among men, and the <8!oold among women. 

Stsifs, TaUer, Bo. 217. 

2. A scolding : as, she gave him a rousing acold* 
[Bare.]~.CkiiniBOll scold, % woman who, by the practioe 
of frequent scolding, disturbs the peace of the neighbor- 
hood. 

A wnm«n $eotd is indictable at common law aa a nui- 
sance. Bkhop, Grim. Law, 1 1101. 

BCtfld’g Mdlc. Same aa L 
:«B0ldiuior6 (skdl'de-ndr), n. [Of. acolder^.] 
The oldwife or south-southerly, a duck, Harelda 
gkaotaUa, Also called aeolder. See out under 
otdwifa. [New Hampshire.] 
jiOCddiri (skdFddr), n. [< aeold, e., + -crX.] 
One who scolds or rails. 

Bmicfsrf, and sowem of discord between one person and 
"VlilUt 


Crvnuacr, Artidea of Ylsttatfon. 
tiOOlilari^ (skdFd^r), a. [Also ehaldrieky ehdlder; 
origin obscure.] The o 3 rBter-oatcher, Hama^ 


Utpua oatrikgPa. [Orkneys.] 

‘ ir),». rOii^ 

Maaga^ugettfi.] 


4iddltf«r’ (skorddr;^ 
as aaoldenora, [Ma 


obacore.] Same 


_ (akdl'dlng), n, [Verbal n. of scold, e.] 
Jor vituperative language; a rating: as, 
to get a good aeoUHng, 

WM net ntamuia often In an lU-humer ; and were thay 
^iiotfiUiia«ltobfr«o|de^f Thiukmtg, mitpt «L 

•wipn. aearag8,a 


or worms, contrasting with EcMnodermatay con- 
sisting of the wheel-animalcules, the turbella- 
riaus, and the trematoid, cestoid, and nematoid 
worms, including the gordians and Aoantho- 
eephala* This group was tentatively proposed, and the 
term haa aoarcclv come into use. Hvmeiyt 1800. See outa 
under Bhabdoeoua and Hotifera 
scoledform (sko-los'i-fdrm), o. [< Gr. OK&Xfi^ 
(oKutXi;K-)y a worm, 4- L. formoy form.] Having 
the form or character of a scolex: speoiflcally 
noting an early larval stage of tapeworms. 
Thus, the measle of pork is the acokdform 
stage of Taanui aoUum, T, S, Cobbold. 
Scoiecixiiorpliat (skp-los-i-mAr 'f a), n. pi [NL. , 

< Gr. odohiiy a worm, 4* form.] A group 
of worms containing the turbellarians, trema- 
toids, and cestoids: synonymous with 
minf/ia. 

acoledmorphic (sk^les-i-mdr'fik), a. [< Sco- 
kemorpha 4 -tc.] Worm-like in form or struc- 
ture; of or pertaining to the Scokamorpha. 
Scoledna (skol-e-sl'nk), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 

{picuAijK-)y a worm, 4 -inflSi.] A ^oup of 
annelids, typified by the earthworm, corre- 
‘sponding to the lumbricine, terrieolous, or oli- 
goohmtous annelids. Also called Scoktna. ' 
scoledne (skor^-sin), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Seokoina; lumbricoid, terrieolous, or ougo- 
ohsetous, as an annelid. 

SCOledte (skore-sit), n, [In def. 1 also akole-^ 
cite (so called Deoause it sometimes curls up 
before the blowpipe, as if it were a worm) ; < 
Gr. (moaX^K-), a worm, 4 -s/e®.] 1. One 

of the zeolite group of minerals, a hydrous sili- 
cate of alumiTiium and calcium, occurring in 
aoicular crystals, also fibrous and radiated mas- 
sive, commonly white. Early called hwie-nwwo- 
type. — 2. In bof the vermiform archici^ of the 
fungus AacoboluSy a name proposed by Tulasne. 
It is a structure composed of a chain of cells 
developed from the end of a branch of the my- 
celium. 

SOOlecoid (sko-ld'koid), a. [< Gr. aicui^Mrtgy 
contr. for OKuhfMxtd^c, worm-like, < atcCikij^ {(tko- 
Xf 7 x-), a worm, 4 tlo^y form.] Hesembling a 
scolex; cysticereoid ; hydatid. 

Scoleoomorpha (sko-le-ko-mfir'fi), ». pi 
[NL., < Gr. OKCihii iaKwhfh-), a worm 4 juopO^, 
form.] A class or Mollusmy represented by 
the genns Neomenia (or 8olcnopua)y further 
distinguished as a special series Lipogloasay 
contrasting with the gastropods, oephalopods, 
pteropods, etc., collectively. K jR. Lankeater. 
(kolecophagat (skoi-e-kof'a-gk), n. pi [NL., 
neut. pi. of aookcophagus : see acok^hagous,’] 
An Aristotelian group of insectivorous birds, 
containing most of the present Oacinea. 
scoleoopbagoiui (skol-e-W'a-gus), a. [< NL. 
acoktamhagua, < Gr. oKu^vttodoyoCt worm-eating, 

< (ffKuX^K-), a worm, 4 ^ayriv, eat.] 
Worm-eating, as a bird. 

Scolaoophan^ (skol-e-kof'a-gus), ». mL. 
(Swainson, 1831): see acokoophagoua,'] A ge- 
nus of Icteridm of the subfamily Quiaeahme, 
having a rounded tail shorter than the wings, 
and a thrush-like bill; the maggot-ekters or 
rusty graekles. Two ii^es are vexy common birds 
of the United States ’■S.femigitmn and 8 epanoaapkaluiy 
of eastern and western ^ orth America reepcctlvely The 
latter Is the blue-headed or Brewn^s blackbird. The name 
ruatp gradde of the former Is only deecripUre of the females 
and young, the adult males being entirely Iridescent-black. 
See cat under rutty. 

8colecO]^dia (sk9-15-k$-fid'i-SL [NL., 

< Gr. (<7M^/c-), a worm, 4 a snake : 
see Ophidia.'J A series or superfamily of worm- 
like augiostoxnatous snakes, having the opis- 
thotic fixed in the cranial walls, palatines 
bounding the choanas behind, no ectoptery- 
goids, and a rudimentary pelvis. It includes 
the Epanodonta or T^tpMopidaay and the Cafo- 
dwata or StenoatomaUdm, 

sooldoojpllidlaa (sk$-15-k$-fid'i-a^ a, and a. 
[< ijyfkeophidia 4 -an,] L «. Worm-like or 
vermifoniL as a snake; of or pertaining to the 
Scokappktaia. 


XL n, A worm-like snake; a member of the 
BodkeopkidAa, 

Sooltina (skol-f-i'nk), n. pi Same as SMedm, 
SOOlert, An obsolete form of scholar. 
scolex (skd'leks), a. < Gr. oK^Tat^y pL 

aiUiA.f]Ki^y a worm.] 1. PI. scoicccs (8ko-l€'s5z), 
erroneously aooHcea (skol'i-sez). In i^koiday 
the larva produced from the egg, which may by 
gemmation give rise to infertfle deutoscoleees, 
or to ovigerous proglottides; the embryo of 
an entozoic worm, as a fiuke or tape; a cystic 
worm or cysticercus; a hydatid, bee cuts un- 
der Tamw, 

The seolex, which develops the ohsin or strobile by a 
process at budding. Bnoye. Bril , XXIII. 62. 

2t. loan.'] An old genus of worms, 
scolez-zorm (skOneks-fOrm), a. The form, 
state, or condition of a scolex. 

In some stages, aa, for example, in the asolss-Zem of 
many Ceatoda, this differentiation of the secondary axes 
is not expressed. Otgtnbaur, Comp Anat (trans.X p. 1 28. 

BOOleyt, r. i. [ME. acolaien, aookyen, attend 
school, study, \ OF. eacokr. instruct, teach, < 
eacoky school : see achooIXy v.j To attend school ; 
study. 

He . . . blsily gan for the soulea preyo 
Of hem that ^ hym wherewiUi to trtUye. 

CHaueefy Gen Prol. to d. T., L 802. 

BcoUa (sko'H-fi), a. [NL. (Fabrioius, 1775), 
said to be < Gr. OKuhoCy a pointed stake, a thorn, 
prickle; but perhaps < oKohd^y bent, slanting, 
•oblique.] An important genus of fossorial 
hymenopterous insects, typical of the family 
ScoliidVy having the eyes emarginate within, 
and the fore wings with only one recurrent 
nervure. it is a large cosmopolitan genaa eontatolng 
roeoies which have the normal burrowing habit of the 
digger-wasps, as well aa some which are paiaaitlc. Ihua, 
8. jtarUrona of Europe Is parasitic within the hodly of the 
lamellfcom beetle Orpetes mmeomfir. Thirteen qpeeies 
are found In the United States and fourteen in Europe, 
while many are troplcaL 

ECOliastf, n. An obsolete form of achoUaat. 
BCOlicea. n. An erroneous plural of acolex. 
ScoliidfB (sk^li'i-de), n. pi [NL. (Westwood, 
1840), < Soolta 4 -tda.] A family of fossorial 
hymenopterous insects, containing large, often 
hairy, short-legged wasps, which abound in 
tropical countries, and in sunny, hot, and sandy 

5 laces. Tij^ia, Mydne, and JBKt are the prtnotpel North 
merioan genera. 'I be adult waspe are found commonly 
on flowers, and the larvw either live normally in burrowa 
prepared by the adnlto, or they are parasitic, nsuaUy on 
the larva of beetles Some are called aand-mupa. Alao 
SeoUadm (Leach, iBin SeoHaUt (LatreiUe, 1802X Seemrn 

S ewman, 1834X Soolida (Leach, 1812), See cuts under 
it and T^Ma. 

BcoliodOH (sko-lVo-don), n. [NL. (Mtiller and 
Henle, 1837), < Gr. aao^dgy oblique, 4 hdolf 
(bSevT-) as £. tooth.] A genuii of sfaarics of 
the family GakorhinidaB ; the ohlique-toothed 
sharks. S. terrm-nmtt of the Atlantic coast of America, 
common southward, is the sharp-nosed shaikh of slender 
form and gray odor, with a oonaplcnons black edging of 
the candal fin. 

scoliosis (skol-i-d'sis), ti. [NL., < Gr. OKxMtaci^y 
a bending, a curve, < ctko/^ow, bend, crook, < 
CKoh6cy bent, crooked, curved.] Lateral curva- 
ture of the spinal column : distinguishedgfrom 
lord^aia and teyphoata.^BcoUoalk brace, a brace for 
treating lateral enrvature of the apine. 

SCOlioUc (skol-i-ot'ik), a. [< aeoHoaia (-of-) 4 
- 10 .] Pertaining to or of the nature of scoliosis. 
SCOlite (8kd'l!t),w. [< Gr. oKohde, bent, crooked, 
4 -4fo2.] A tortuous tube or track, which may 
have been the burrow of a worm, found fossil 
in the rooks of nearly all ages ; a fossil worm, 
or the trace of one, of undetermined character. 
Also aooUthua. 

SCOllard (skoPjlrd), n. A dialectal variant of 
scholar, 

scollop, scolloped, etc. See aealUmy etc. 
SCOlopa^Oll8(skol-^p&'8hiuB),a. [< NL. scofo- 
paceusy < L. seokpaXy a large snipe-like bird: 
see Scolppax.] Eesembling a snipe : specifical- 
ly noting a courlan, Aramtut acolopaceua. (See 
Aramva. ) The resemblance Is slight; as may bo Judged 
from the figure (aee following page) ; but oovamnt tn aome 
respects depart from their mliee (orinea and rails) In the 
direction or tho snipe family. 

Boolopaoidm (skol-d-pas'i-dS), n. pi [NL., < 
Scokpax 4 -Ida?.] A family of limicoline preco- 
oial weeding birds, named from the genus SedUh 
paXy contmning all kinds of snipes and wood- 
cocks, sandpipers, tattlers or gambets, godwits, 
and curlews ; the snipe tribe, it is one of the two 
largest limicoline fiirollles (the other being CharwMMm 
(wploversX characterised by the length, slenderness, and 
sensitiveness of the bill, which Is In some genera several 
timet Si long as the head, grooved for one half to nearly 
the whole of Ita length, and forming a delicate probe with 
which to emdore the ground in aearoh of food. The lega 



ScolopMUUi 



ScolofMGCoui Courlan tu*) 


tu» more or len lengthened, asuelly bare above the aul* 
frago, aoatidUte or partly reticulate . there are four toea, 
with few exoaptlona, olm to the baae or funiiahed with 
one or two baaal weba, never fuU*webbed nor lobate The 
ShohfioeldMeirwm of amall ilac^ like plovera , they neat 
■ ‘ ■ and* ' * * ** 


Illy la of ooamopolitan d 

Mipe, and euta nnder Idmom, ruff, JlhuaeopkUuit Xhyn- 
ckma, icrndp^per^ mtnderiinff, and redAank, 

8oolopadll« (8koH9-pa-s5'jie), n. pi [NL., < 
Seohpax A subfamily of Scolo- 

pacMm, represented by the genus Scolopax and 
Its immediate relatives; the true snipes and 
woodoooks* The bill is at leaat twice at long aa the 
head, atraighi^ with oloaely oontracted gape, very long 
naaal groovee, and great aenaltiveneaa. 11ie leading genera 
iMBidea Seokpaec are PkUohda (the American woodoockX 
QotUnapo (the ordinary enlpe), and Maerorhampktu. Bee 
worda 

•eolopadiie (skol'o-pas-in), «. [< Seolopax 
(-pae-) + Snipe-like; resembling, re- 

lated to, or obaracteristio of snipes; belon^ng 
to the S^lopaddmy and espeeially to the Soolo^ 
paeiim, 

loolopaooid (skoV 9-pak-oid), a. K Gr . okoX^o^ 
(-froa-), a snipe, + rldof, form.} Besembling a 
snipe, plover, or other limiooline bird; limico- 
line ; onaradiiomorphio ; belonging to the 8co- 
lopaiaidese. 

Scolp»acalde«(skoU9-p^koi'df^),n.pl. [NL., 

< Sewfopax (-poo*) + -oio^.] A superiamily of 
wading bird^ the snipes aud their allies; the 
plover-snipe mup : synonymous with Limieolm 
aud CharadrtomorphsB, [^cent.l 

Scolopax (skoro-paks), n. [NL., < LL. seolopaXf 

< (]hr. oaoXdTro^, a large snipe-like bird, per^ps 
a woodGook.1 A Linnean genus of SoohpacMm, 
formerly inoluding most of the soolojpacine and 
some other birds, but now restricted to the ge- 
nus of which the European woodcock, 8, rush- 
oula, is the type : in this sense synonymous only 
with Mwtieota, The birds most frequently 
called mipe belong to the genera Galhmgo and 
Macrorhamphm, See m%pe, 

ioolopenderty O. Same as scolopendra, 
•oolopendra (skol-o-pen'dra), n. [Also scolo- 
penaer; < F. Bcolopendre s Sp. Pg. eBcolopendra 
as It. scolopendra, < L. scolopendra, a milleped, 
also a certain fish supposed, when caught by a 
hook, to eject its entrails, remove the hook, 
and then ti^e them in again ; < (Shr. osoMirevSpa, 
a milleped, also the sea-soolopendra. an animal 
of the ^nus Nereis, or Aphrodite, 2.J 1. Some 
imaginary sea-monster. 

Bright SedUpendrrm arm'd with aflver aoalaa. 

Spumr, V. Q., 11. xlL 2S. 

2. [cop,] [NIi. (Llnnieus, 1735),] A Linnean 
genus of myria]^d8, approximately the same 
as the class Mifrtapoda, subsequently variously 
restricted, now the type of the limited family 
SoolopendndsB, and containing such centipede 
aa have the cephalic segments imbricate, four 
stemmatous ocelli on each side, attenuated an- 
tennae, and twenty-one pairs of feet. Among 
them are the laiweat and moat formidable omtlpe^ 
whose perfaonona olaws inflict very painful and even dan- 
gerous wounds. Such is 8, eastafiiceps, of a mreenlah color 
with chestnut head, and 5 or 6 inches long, lastly dreaded 
in aoutheriy portlona of the United Btatea. Bee cute un- 
der basOor, cenHped, eephoHe, and tpSMbrum. 

Scolopendrella (skoF^pen-drel'&), n. [NL., 

< Scolopendra + The typical genus of 

Scolopendrellidm, 

ScolopendrellidsB (skoPH^bb-drel'i-dd), n. pi 
[NL., < ScolopendreUa + -idm,"] A family of 
centipeds, named from the genus SeolopendreUa, 
having the body and limbs short, the antenuie 
long with more than sixteen joints, and sixteen 
imbricated dorsal scutes. Also SeolopondreU 
Unss, as a subfamily. Newport 
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Beolopcndbida (skol-d-pep'dH^dfi)^ 4. 
[NL., < fiEoelemeiidra 4- -to Afamifyof chifo- 
pod myriapods, typified by the genus Seolopen* 
dra, and variously restricted, in a now tMsal ao- 
eaptatioa it indudea those oentlpeds wMofa have from 
twenty-one to twenty-three limb-bearing aagmauta uni- 
serial Boates, few ocelli if any, and the last pair ol lags 
thickened and generally spinoae. There are many genera. 
The family la oontraated with (kmuOUdts, LahohMm, 
aeohpendrdKdm, and GeopMUdm. 
8colopeildri6a(skoP9-pen-dil'f4), n.pl. [NL., 

< Scwtpendrtim + -d». j A tribe of ferns, typi- 
fied by the genus Scoloj^drium* The aori are the 
same aa In the AspIsnCsja, except that they are amuaged 
in pairs and oMn toward each other. 

Bcolopendmomi (skol-d-pen'dri-ffirm), a. [< 
NL. scolopendra 4- L. forma, form,] Besem- 
bling or related to a oentiped; soolopendrine. 
AppliM la entomology to certain lanm : (a) oamlvoroiis 
elongate and depreesad larvo^ having falcate acute man- 
diblea a dlstinot thoracic shtdd, and the rndimenta of an- 
tennm, aa thoae of oertain beetles ; and (t) depreaeed and 
elongate epinoae oaterpOlars of tome butteiflles. Also 
ca3ja aAO^iTorm. 

8colop6ndxill«(8koH$-pen-drl'nd), n.pl. TNL., 

< Scolopendra + -ffus.] 1. A submmuy of 
Scolopendridss : oontraated with Lithohtinss and 
GeopniUnm : same as SeolopendndsB m the usual 
sense.— 2. A restricted subfamily of Scolopen^ 
dridsB, characterized by nine pairs of valvular 
spiracles. 

SOOlopemdline (^Ol-a-pen'drln), a, [< Scolo- 
pendra + -inoi.j Besembling or related to a 
oentiped: pertaining to the Seohpendridw or 
SoolopenMnss; chilopod in a narrow sense. — 
Boolopendxtns aoslsba^ a polychwtous marine anne- 
lid of the genus Polynoi, aa P aeolopendrina ; a kind of 
eea>oentipea. See cat under Pdynoe. 

Scolop^drilim (skol-p-pen'dri-um), n. [NI.<. 
(g^ith, 1791), < L. scol^ndrion ss Gr. etcoXo- 
TrMpiov, a land of fern, < oKoXdwevdpa, a mille- 
ped: see scolopendra.'} A genus of asplenioid 
ferns, closely allied to the genus Asj)lenium, 
from which it differs in having the son linear, 
and confiuent in pairs, opening toward each 
other. The fronds are naoidly large, and coriaceous or 
sobcoriaoeotts In texture. The genus, which is vridely dis- 
tributed, oontaina 7 or 8 species. S. mdgars. the only spe- 
cies found in North America, is also found in Biwland, 
Ctothland to Spain, ICadelro, the Asores, Oaucaans, Ferala, 
JTapan, and Hexica It has entire or nndalate fronds that 
are obiong-lanceolaie from an auricled heaart-shaped base. 
They are 6 to 18 Inches long and from 1 to 2 in<mes wide. 
The plant is commonly oaued kart's-tengue, but has also 
such provincial names aa adder^e-tmgue, butUmheie, /oae- 
Ummte, iamh'$-tongue, nudMeavei, etc. See finger-fem. 
seoloiieiidroid (skol-o-pen'droid), a. [< scoto- 
penara + -oid.] Scolopendriform or soolopen- 
driue in a broad sense. 

SCOlopsite (sk^lop'sit). It. [< Gr. OK6X(nfK any- 
thing pointed, a pale, stake, thorn, 4 -i fr^.] A 
partially altered form of the mineral hattynite. 
BCOlstert, n. See scoldster, 

Soohrtld® (skMit'i-de), w. pi [NL. (Kirby, 
1837), < Scolytus 4 Ada.} A very large family of 
Coleoptera, typified by the genus Scolytus, con- 
taining bark- and wood-boring beetles of small 
size, having the pygidium surrounded at the 
edge by the elytra, and the tibise usually ser- 
rate, the head not rostrate, the maxillis with 
one lo^, and the antennm short, clayiform or 
perfoliate, in riieir larval state these Insects do im- 
mense damage to foreet- and fruit-trees, under the bark of 
which they bore longgallertee, aa do dxeBoetryehidM, with 
which they have been aomettmea confounded. Their color 
la black or brown, and they are almost exclusively lignivo- 
rous in habit Nearly 1,000 speoiea have been oesoribed, 
of which 160 belong to temperate -North America. Xyh- 
bortu dinar, the shot-borer or pin-borer, and TondeuM 
caUiarapMit, the fine-writing bark-beetle, are familiar ex- 
amples. See Xylophaga, and out under pin bonr. 
scoijrtoid (skori-toid), a. [< Scolytus 4 -oid.] 
1. Besembling, relate to, or belonging to the 
Scolytidse. — 2. Specifically, noting the sixth 
and fiual larval stage of tliose insects which 
undergo hj^ermetamorpbosis, as the blister- 
beetles {Memd«). The scoMoid follows the 
ooarctate stage of such insects. C. V. Biley. 
Scolytas (skm'i-tus), n, [NL. (Geoffrey, 1702), 
also Scolyttus, prop. ^Scolyptus, irreg. < Gr. 
oKoXvirretv, crop, stnp, peel; ef. docked, 
clipped.] A genus of oark-beetles, typical of 
the family Scolytidse, having the ventral surface 
of the body fiattened or concave. The spe- 
cies are mamly European and North American. 
8. riMulosus is the so-called peaivblight beetle, 
scombsr^f, e. An obsolete form of scumher, 
Scomher^ (skom'b^r), n, [NL. (Linmeus, 1758), 

< L. scomber, < Gr. asAp^po^, a mackerel, a tun- 
ny.] A Lizmean genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, used with varying limits, and typical of 
the family Scombridm and submmfly Scombri- 
me* Aa at present reetrictad. It IndadaB only the spadaa 
of traa nammrels which hsvo the spinoat denial flu of 
low than twelve spiiMa ^MTt sad tiOMte fim tiM MOanA 


or left dofisl teeth oabrihjii l stfiiw w i d iicflw 
oorBdetohw^s^ wflliaoeilliw e 
Xlila exoladaa th« frii^ti^awolwceu (Awriri, Ihentoi- 
hfli naokaril iSsmlmmsewt^^e lK»«6«i*riterei% hoat- 
toa, taaaiea ate. Sac msaha^. 

SecmlMreflOOM (skom«t>fl-re»^$-sfls)» n. pU 
PSTL., pi. of SemAetetm.} Same 9m Scon^ 
resoddsB. 

Soumbflreioddm (skom^b^-sos'l-dS), a, pi 
[NL. , < Scomberesox (-esoc-) 4 -idm,} A family 
of synentognathous fishes, typified by the genua 
Scomberesox, to which raring limits have been 
assigned. They are physoeUatona flahaa with the body 
scaly and a Bcrlca of kcalod acalaa along each aide of the 
bally, the luaigin of the upper Jaw formed by the inter- 
maxlUaries merially and by the maxillarlea laterally, the 
lower pharyngeala united lu a Angle bone, and the dots 
aal fln oppoatta the anal. In a broad aenae, the femtijr 
oonaista of about 8 genera and 100 speele% inoluding Che 
belonida or gars, the hemirhamphlnea or halfbeaha, and 
the axoocBtinas or flying-flah. In a reatrioted Mnao, li 
ineludaa the flytng-flihea and hemirhamphlnea as well as 
the aanriea, the belonida being exduded. Alao SSwmtw- 
om 43i]t under mlotu . 

Bcombereflodnis (skom-be-res-^-w'nd), «. pi, 
rNL.,< Scomberesox (-esoc-) 4 -inse,] Asubfam* 
ily of synentognathous fishes, represented by 
the genus Scomberesox, which has oeen various- 
ly limited, but is generally restricted to those 
ScomberesoctdsB which have the maxiUary an- 
kylosed with the premaxillary, both jaws pro- 
duced, and both anal and dorsal fins with finfets. 
BCOmbereflOCilie (skom-b^res'^n), a. per- 
taining to the Scomberesoctnse, or having their 
characters. 

Scomberesox (skom-ber'e-soks), n. [NL. (La^ 
c^pbde, 1803), < Scomber^ 4 Esox, q. v.] The 
typical genus of Scomberesoddse ; the mackerel- 
pikes, saury pikes, or sauries. The body la long, 
oompreaaed, ana covered with amall deoidaoaa eoalea : the 
Jaws are more at lew produced iutoabeak ; thegUl-rakera 
are long, slender, and nnmeroua : the air-bladdw la large ; 
and there are no pyloric oawa. The doiaal and anal flna are 
opposite as in Xm, and flnlets are developed aa in Seom- 
her. In & sawtut, the true aau^, also oaued ddpptr and 
btUJUh, the beak is long ; the emor is olive-brown, silvery 
on the aidea and belly ; and the length la about 18 inches. 
This species Is wide-ran^ng in the open aea. 8.bretdrostrts 
ia a smaller aaorv, witli the Jaws aoaroely forming a beak ; 
it ia found on the coast of California. Also Soambresm, 
See out under mwry. 

Scomb6rid»(skom-ber'i-de),n. of. Scon^ 

bcr2 4-Mf«.] Same as j?VwToff,1838. 

SCOmberoid (skom'be-roid), a. and n. [< NL. 
Scomber*^ 4 -oid,} Same as scombroid, 
Bcomberoides (skom-be-roi'dez), n, [NL., < L. 
scomber, mackerel, 4 Gr. tldog, form.] Bame as 
Seombroides, 

ScomberoidllUB (skom^be-roi-di'nS), n. pi 
[NIj., < Scomberoides 4 -inse,} A subfamily of 
varangidsB, typified by the genus Scomberoides, 
with the preroaxillaries not protractile (except 
in the veiy young), the pecroral fins short and 
rounded, the second dorsal like the anal, and 
both much longer than the abdomen, it oontaina 
a few troploal sea flahea, one of which (OligopliUt wtmw) 
aometiroea reaches the aouthem coast of the united States. 
8oomberomoni8(Bkom-b^-rom'o-ruB), a. [NL. 
^ac0p^de, 1802), < L. sihmJber, mackerel (see 
^mber‘<t), 4 Gr. bpopog, bordering on, closely 
resembling.] A genus of scombroid fisnes, con- 
taining the Bpanisn mackerel, 8. maculatus, and 
related species. They are flahea of the high seas, grace- 
ful in form, beautiful in color, and among the best for the 



Spanidi Meokerel {Srombertm^rus marHiafut) 


table. A teohnical difference from Shomter is the length 
of the spinous dorsal fln, which has more than twalvasplnw 
and is oontiguona to the second dorsal, the preaenoe of a 
eaudal keel, the strength of the Jaw-teeth, and the weak- 
new of those on the vomerine and palatine bonea. This 
genua used to be called Oybium: Its type la the oero, A 
regalis, which attains a weight of 80 pounds. & eabette 
sometlmm writfia 100 ponnoA All the foregoing tnbahil 
the Atlantlo, S, eoneoior the Paeifle. 

Scombrasocldm (skom-bre-sos'i-dd), n. pi 
[NL.] Same as Scomberesoddse, 

BtottbrgflOX (ekom^bre-Boks), n. [KL.] Same 
as Scomberesox, 

flcombrid (skom'brid), n. and a, 1, n, A fish 
of the family SoombridsB; any maokerel, ov one 
of several related fishes. 

n. 0. Of or pertaining to the /Ncomdfldg; re* 
semblingorrelated to the mackerel; soombixiid; 
scombrine« 

8oOiabKidm(ricom'bri«dfi},f».pl. 
dotfi 4 4dm,} A family of oarnhroroafl nhyflo* 
cUfltoiis acanthopterygian fiflbes, typified oy tbe 



mm to yfWi vofy ditforont llinits 

%i70 oeon HAOiibodi* 

a ef dMMtksfterygU €PUptmii»r^ 0 mUt with uithniMd 
fwodonflA niii, either flnleto orthe iplnout dor- 
1 eottpoeed of ffee or ttodllled Into e fttetoriel 
or the ventiele Jogiuer end ooti^poMMi of fottr myi. 

eeelee none.or eetr einaU. (h) BoneperU^ fim 

need M e urnonym of Jkomlb9rofd§i of Covier; letw re- 
etrteted to seoh fOrtne «• had two donel fliie or leireral 
«f the lint ran of the donal eplnlfonii. (e) By (HU, Urn- 
tted to SMmroidta of ■ fttefform ehaiM, with the lint 
dofial iln elotinte. or emerated hy a inde Interval from 
the lolt donaH with poeterior raye of the leootid dorwl 
and of the anal generally detaohed ea apeoial ftnleta, and 
with Dumerona vertebna The body la elongate^ not 
miioh oompreaaed, and oovared withntinttte oyolwd fojdeiL 
•or quite naked; the aoalea aomettmea united into a um 
of ooraelet anteriorly; the lateral line is preient: the 
hranohioategali are seven ; the doraal fins two» of which the 
first baa rather weak spines, and the second resembles the 
anal : the caudal peduncle is very alender, uanallv keeled, 
and the lobes of the eaudal fin are dlver^nt and falcate, 
producing the oharacteristto deeply forked tall; the ventral 
fins are tboraclo in position, of moderate sise, with a spine 
and several soft rays: the vertebns are numeroua (more 
than twenty-five); pyloric ctma are many; the alr*bladder 
la present or absent; the coloration is metallic and often 
tMruUant. Ihere are 17 genera and about 70 species, all of 
the high seas and wide-ranging; in aome caaes ooaraupoU- 
tan : and among them are extremely valuable food-fishea, 
as mackerel of all kinds, bonitos, tunnies, and others. Bee 
outs under bontto, maekerel, Seomberomorut, and aoombrotd. 
fHWnbridal (i^oiu'bri-d|Ll), a. [< scomhrid + 
-a/.] Same ae tmmhroia, 

Soombrina (8kom>bi1'nfi), ». ph [NL., < Scom- 
herS + -ina2,] In Gfintner’s early system, the 
first group of Scombridm, having the dorsal fin 
with the spin oils part separate and less de- 
veloped than the soft) and the body oblong, 
soaleless or with very small scales: later raised 
to family rank, and same as SoomhridsB (a). 
Scombrinn (skom-bri^nfi), n. pi. [NL., < Seom- 
1m^ + A subfamily of SaombridsPf to 

which various limits have been assigned, (a) By 
Gill, limited to those SeomMdm which hsve two dorsals 
widely distent, end thus including only the typical meek* 
erelB end frigetoineokerele. (h) By Jordeti end Gilbert, 
extended to embreco those with fimeta end with the dor- 
ael spines less then twenty In number. It thus includes 
the meokerela fiigete-meckerels, tonnlea; bonitoa, and 
Bpenish mackerel. 

flcombrine (skom'brin), 71. and a. I. n. A fish 
of the subfamily iioombrinm. 

H. a. Of or having characteristics of the sub- 
family Samihrinie or family Scombrtd^e. 
flconiDrilli (skom-bri'ni). n. t»L [KL.. < Scom- 
ber*^ + -i»f.J A subfamily of scombroid fishes, 
typified by the genus Scomber, it was restricted 
by Bonaparte to SeowJtnidm with the anterior dorsal fin 
ooiitlnaoui; and the posterior as well as the anal separate 
ed behind Into sevenU apurlous flnlets, and with the body 
fnslfoim: It Included most of the true Scombridm of re- 
cent Ichtnyologlsts. 

BCOmbroid (skom'broid), a. and n. [< Or. CK6fx- 
ftpoCf a mackerel, + r/dof, form.] I. a. Hosem- 

Greea Mackerel {Chiorotfwntfrut ekllb^sHrut), n Soombroid Ftih. 

bling or related to the mackerel; pertainii^ or 
belonging to the Soombridm or Scombrmma. 
Also wombrtdal. 

n. n. A scombroid fish; a scombrid. 

Also scomberoid, 

Scombroidea (skom-broi'dfi-fi), w. pi. [NL., < 
Scomber^ •oidea,'] A superfamily of uncer- 
tain limits, but containing the families Scorn* 
bridte, Bictiopharidse, XipMidsBf Lepidopodidse, 
Triehiuridm^ Carangidic^ etc. 

SeonbroidfiB (skom-broi'dds), n. [NL. (Lao4* 
]^e, 1802), < Gr. OK6ftftpo(f mackerel, + eldoc, 
form.] A Mnus of oarangoid fishes, typical of 
the subfamily Seomberoidinm, They are numerona 
in tropfiMil seaa. recent writers two aubdivlslons are 
ranked aa genera. In the typical speoiet the dorsal spines 
are seven in number, the pterygoids are armed with teeth, 
and the loalea are normally developed. Butin the Ameri- 
can reprcMNitattve there are no pterygoid teeth, and the 
linear scales are embedded. Such is ttie character of the 
genus called Oh^opNlm, to which belongs the well-known 
leather jacket, O. octtdmOoiit, of both ooasts of Gentral 
America and north to Kew York and CSatifornia. It Is 
blttfah ahuve, silvery below, with yellow fins. 

•OoniBt, fiOOttlirt, Obsolete forms of scum, 
0eummm 

flOdmdib (skom'flsh), e. [OoiTuption of geotih 
X. tran»» 1. To djseamftt. [North. Eng.] 
^9. To suffocate, as by noxious air, smoke, 
etc.; stifle; choke. [North. Eng. and Scotch. j 
My eonslo, Ufa Glass, has a brsw house here, but a* 
ttkij^lssy poisoned wuff J^t 1 amjlke to h eamm - 
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XI, intrana. To be suffocated or stifled. 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

ficomiltf, r. t. pdE. aeomptmf Bc&mfitm. acorn* 
fatanf acumfiteUf acowmfetm; by apheresxs from 
diacomfitl To discomfit. 

That Arke or Hueche, with the Relikes, Tytus ledde 
with hym to Rome whan he had teomMad alia the Jewes. 

Jfandi^, Traveia p. S6. 
And to Geneiydes I will retume, * 

Bp rebnkyd and akomftta as he was. 

He oowde not make no chere but alww mourn. 

Qmerydaa (E. E. T. B.X b 570. 

BCOmflturet, n. [ME.; by apheresis from dia* 
oomfitwre.'l Discomfiture ; aefeat. 

Ful stoong was Orimold in werly aeomjltmre, 

Horn, qf ParUnay (B. B. T. 8.), 1. 4148. 

fiCOimilf/Bkom}, 97. [< L. aoommat < Gr. oaCiftfiOf 
a jest, joke, ^be, scoff, taunt, jeer, < oKCymeiVt 
mock, scoff, jest] 1. A flout; a jeer. 

His vain ostentation is worthily scoffed with Lthe] seoi 
of the orator. Fotherby, Atheomastix (1622), p. 

2. A buffoon. 

The aeommet, or buffoons of quality, are wolvlsh in oou- 
veraation. Sir S. J/Eatrange. 

ficommatict (sko-mat'ik), a. [Also acorn* 
matique; < Or. aKM^tjMTiK6Q^ jesting, scoffing, < 
OKofijut^ a jest, scoff: see aconmT] 
jeering; mocking. 

The heroique poem dramatique is tragedy. The seom- 
maJUqua narrative is aatyre : dramatique ii comedy. 

HcAm, Ana. to Pref. to Qondlbert. 


.IBS. 


Scoffing; 


BCOn^, e. A variant of acun^. 

BCOH^ (skon), n. A Scotch form of scum. 
sconce^ (skons), n. [Early mod. E. also aconae^ 
ahoHce, aconSf < ME. aconae^ aeonccy alconce, aconay 
a lantern, candlestick, =s Icel. akonjty a dark lan- 
tern, akonacy a dark nook ; < OF. eaconacy eaeoncey 
a dark lantern, F. dial, cconae. a lantern, < ML. 
ahaoonaa (also ahaconaum)y also (after Bom.) 
aconaay a aark lantern, fern, (and neut.) of L. 
abaconauSi pp. of abaconderty hide away : see ah* 
acond. Cf. sconce^.'} 1. A lantern with a pro- 
tecting shade; a dark lantern; any lantern. 

It wexyth derice, thou nedyst a aeana. 

Politieal Poama, etc (ed. FumivallX p. 11. 
irood. Yonder’s a light master-constable. 

Blurt. Peace, Wo<Klcock, the aevtice approaches. 

MiddlaUm, Blurt, Master-Constable, iv. 8. 
The windows of the whole dtty were set with tapers 
put into lanterns or aeoneea of several colour'd oyl'd paper. 

Baelyn, Blary, JSIov. 22, 1644. 

2. A candlestick having the form of a 
bracket projecting from a 
:>lumn; ( 


wall or coJ 


wnii ur uvxuum i also, a 
of such oanmesticks, 
forming, with an appliqu^ 



BaaUy Heart of Mld-Lothian. ixxix. Ufa have bean praaarvad. 


or flat, somewhat orna- 
mented disk or plaque 
which seems to adhere to 
the wall, a decorative ob- 
ject. These were most 
commonly of brass during 
the years when sconces 
were most in use. 

I have put Wax-l^hts in the 
Sconoea: and placed the Footmen 
in a Row in tne Hall. 

Congraae, Way of the World, Iv. 1. 

3. The socket for the can- 
dle in a candlestick of any 
form, especially when hav- 
ing a projecting rim around 

BCOHoe'^ (skons), n. [Early mod. E. also aconae, 
akonce; ss MD. achantacy D. aehans as MLG. 
achantscy a fortress, sconce, s late MHG. aekanecj 
a bundle of twigs, intrenohment, G. aohanaCf G. 
dial, aohansy bulwark, fortification (> It. acanmoy 
bookcase), as Dan. skandacy fort, quarter-deck, 
sa Sw. akans, fort, sconce, steerage, < OF. 
eaconaoy eaconcCy f., eaconay m., a hiding-place, a 
retreat, < L. abaconaay f., abaconaum, neut., pp. 
of absconderc (reg. pp. abaeonditua)^ hide: see 
abaoond. Of aoonce\ from the same source.] 
1. A cover; a shelter: a protection; specifi- 
cally, a screen or partition to cover or protect 
anything; a shed or hut for protection from 
the weather; a covered stall. 

If you consider me in little. I 

Am, with your worship’s reverettoa sir, a rasosl ; 

One Umt, upon the next anger of your brother. 

Must raise a wonee to the highway, and sell swltohee. 

Baam. (and Ff., Soomful Lady, v. 8, 
The great phte at the root of which she was sitting 
was broken off just above her head, and blown to the 
ground; and, by tta fan, en<dosed her in an Impenetrable 
amAes, under which alone to the general * " " 


) genaral wreck could her 
£ fMdy Margaret, L IR 


2. A work for defense, detached from the 
main works for some local object; a bulwark ; 
a block-house ; a fort, as for the defense of a 
pass or river. 

Baaillns . . . now had better fortified the overthrown ‘ 
aatmea. Str P. Sidnay, Arcadia, ill. 

Tush, my Lords, why stand you upon tormsf 

Let ns to our seoncs, and you, my Lord, to Mexico. 

Greene, (irlando Fnrioso. 

Ho aeonea or fortreaa of his raising was ever known 
either to have bln forc'd, or yieldcKl up, or quitted. 

Uilton, Hist. Eng., ii. 

They took poaaeasion, at once, of a stone aoonee called 
the Mill-Fort, which was guarded by fifty men. 

UoOey, HtsC. Netherlands, IL 11. 

8. A cover or protection for the head ; ahead- 
piece ; a helmet. 

An you use these blows long, I must get a acanee for my 
head, and inaoonce it too. Shak., C. of £., fi. 2. 87. 

Hence — 4. The head; the skull; the cranium, 
especially the top of it. [Colloq.J 

To knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel. 

Shot., Hamlet, r. i. 110. 

Though we might take advantage of ahade; and even 
form it with upralaed hands, we must to no means cover 
our aeoneea. R. F. Burton, Ef-Medlnah, p. 857. 

5. Brains; sense; wits; judgment or discre- 
tion. 

Which their dull aoonaaa cannot easly reach. 

Br. B. More, l^ohoeoia, ill. 18. 

6. A mulct; a fine. See aconce^, v. f., 3. 

When 1 was at Oriel, some dosen years ago, aeoneae were 

the fines, of a few penoe^ toflloted to the "nte-biU " upon 
nndergradnates who “knooked-ln*‘ after Tom had tolled 
his hundred-and-on e strokes. The word wsa traditionally 
supposed to be derived from the candlestick, or sconce, 
which the porter used to light him whUe opening the 
door. If. and Q., 6th ser., XIL 628. 

7. A seat in old-fashioned open chimney-places: 
a chimney-seat. [Scotland and the north of 
Eng.] — 8. A fragment of an ice-floe. 

As the aeonee moved rapidly close alongside ii% MoGa» 
managed to plant an anchor on its slope and hold on to it 
to 4 whsle-lme. Kane, Sec. Grinn. Exp., L 71 

To build 4k SOOnoet. to run up a bill for something, and 
decamp wlthont paying ; dodge ; defraud ; cheat. 

These youths have been playing a small gam& oribbing 
from the tiU, and budding aeoneea, and such like tricks thM 
there was no taking hold of. JbhnaUm, Chrysal, xxvilL 

A lieutenant and ensign whom once I admitted upon 
trust . . . buM a aeonee, and left me In the lurch. 

Tom Brmm, Works, U. 282. (Dariec.) 

sconce^ (skons), v. t; pret. and pp. aconced, 
o]^T. aconeUig. l<. aconce^y n."} 1. To fortify or 
defend with a sconce or block-house. 

They set upon the town of Jor, for that was aeoneed 
[palisaded] and oompasaed about wiui wooden atakes, most 
of the houses being of straw. 

Jdnaehotati, Diary, 1594 (Arbor’s Eng. Garner^ IH^ SIM). 

2. Same as enaconee, 

ru aooiWMr me even here. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 4. 

8. To assess or tax at so much per head: mulct ; 
fine ; specifically, in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to put the name of in the col- 
lege buttery-books by way of fine ; mulct in a 
tankard of ale or the like for some offense. Bee 
the quotations. 

I have badahead in most of the butteries of Cambridge; 
and it has been aeoneed to pnrpoee. 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, iv. 1 

Ariel. . . Drinking college tap-lash . . . wUlletthem 
have DO more learning than they else, nor a drop of wit 
more than the butler sete on their heada 

2 d Sehol. Twere charity In him to aeonee ’em soundly ; 
they would have bat a poor quantum else. 

Randolph, Aristippus (Works, ed. Baslltt, 1875, p. 14). 

During my residenoeat Brasenose— any 1885-1840— I 
remember tne coll^ cook, being sent for from the kltohen, 
appearing in the hall Jn his white jacket and paper cup, 
and being aeoneed a guinea by the vice-prlnclpu at the 
high table, on the oomplaint of some bachelor or under- 
graduate members of the college, for having sent to table 
meat in an unfit state; or some such ouUiuu^ delinquency. 

r. M. BuekUy, N. and Q., 7th ser., I. 816. 

SOOnchfiOIl (skon'shon), n. [Also acunchoon, 
aquinch : see aeonee^."} Xu arch., the part of 
the side of an aperture from the back of the* 
jamb or reveal to the interior of the walL 
OwHt 

BCOne (skon), n. [Also aeon, akon ; prob. < Gael. 
aponn, a shapeless mass, a block of wood, etc,] 
A soft cake (resembling the biscuit of the Dnit- 
ed States, but of various shapes and sizes) made 
from dough of barley-meal or of wheat-flour, 
raised wi^ bicarbonate of soda or with yeast, 
and fired" on a griddle. [Scotoh.] 

Loose tno on theo, John Barleycorn, 

Thou king o' grain 1 
On thee aft Scotland <mows her oood. 

In sottpla aaonaa, the wale o’ food I 

Bumi; Bootoh Drink. 



n, when on or wlion itottn' niigt 

ire gran* haD<l% but wba lie bat ae iwmet 
en taey see the oanld Iron } 


Hoo inoii)r inenv 
aboot the war, are 

on the graaa when they 

jr. JfoeieMi, The Starliiig, U. 

gconner, r. and n. See scunner* 
sconsef, n. and v. An obsolete spelling of 
sconce^f sconce'^* 

gooolf, n* An earlier spelling of schoot^y school?. 
8 C0021 (sk5n)^ v* i. [A var. of Sc. and E. dial. 
scun, soon: see seun^,] I, intrans. To skim 
along, as a vessel on the water. See schooner. 
[Prov. or colloq,] 

U. trans. To cause (flat stones) to skip or 
skim on the surface of water. [Scotch and 
New Eug.] 

scoop (skdp), n. [< ME. scope f sJeope, skoupe = 
MD. schoepe^ sohuppCy a scoop, shovel, D. schop, 
a spade (sohtppen^ spades at cards), = MLCi. 
sohuppct LG. schmppe (> Q. schuppc)^ a shovel, 
also a spade at cards, ae Sw. skopOf a scoop; 
of. G. smopfe, a scoop, ladle, schoppe^i, a pint 
measure ; perhaps connected with shovCf shovel. 
Some compare Gr. a cup, o/cd^of, a hol- 

low vessel. < cjcdjrrwv, dig : see shave. In senses 
6-8 from the verb.] 1. A utensil like a shovel, 
but having a short handle and a deep hollow 
receptacle capable of holding various small ar- 
ticles. Especially— (a) A large shovel for grain. (6) A 
small shovel of tfai.plate for taking flour, sugar, etc., from 
the barrel, (e) A bankers' shovel for taking coin from a 
drawer, used where checks are conunonly paid in apeoie. 
<d) A kind of l^ht dredge used in scooping or dredging 
mmers; ascwaper. . 

Hence— 2. A coal-scuttle. [Eng.] — 8. Aba- 
sin-like cavity, natural or artifloial; a hollow. 
Some had lain in the mnop of the rock, 

With glittering Islng'Stars inlaid. 

J. R. Drake, Cnlprtt Fay. 
The conduits round the gardens sing, 

And meet in eeoope of mu^-white stone. 

D. 0. RaeaMi, Dante at Verona. 
Of a sudden, in a eooap of sand, with the niahes over- 
hanging. I came on those two little dears, fast asleep. 

A D. Bkukmare, Maid of Sker, x. 

4. An instrument nsed in hollowing out any- 
thing, or in removing something out of a hol- 
low or so as to leave aliollow: as, a cheese-^coon. 
Specifically —(a) A spoon-shaped surgical Instrument for 
extracting for^n bodies, as a bullet from a wound, etc. 
(h) An Implement for catting eyes from potatoes, the core 
from apple% or the like, (c) The bucket of a dredging<ma- 
ehlne. 

5. The vixor or peak of a cap. [Scotland.] — 

6. A big haul, as If in a scoop-net ; in partiou- 
a big haul of money made in speculation or 

in some similar way. [Colloq,]— 7. The act 
of scooping ; a movement analogous to the act 
of scooping. 

A eooop of hla hands and a sharp drive of his arm, and 
the hail ahot into Anson’s hands a fraction of a second 
ahead of the runner. 

WaUer Camp, St Nicholaa, XVII. M7. 

8. The sectiring and publishing by a newspaper 
of a piece of news in advance of its rivals; a 
beat,” especially a “ beat” of unusual success 
or importance. [Slang.] 


Kskttp), 


f< MEI seopen, < scoopf n. Ct 
: D. scheppm jsz MLG. seheppen^ 


O^Oeepptan ^ , , 

schepeUf seheppen ss OHG. scaphan, scephan, 
scenan^ skepfen, MHG. schephen, schep/m^ G. 
nch^fen, scoop, ladle out; from the noun.] 1. 
trans. 1. To take with or as with a scoop or a 
scoop-net: generally with onf, op, or in : as, to 
scoop up water. 

He eeoofld the water from the crystal flood. Dryden. 

Finishing his breakfast of broad beaoa which he scooped 
out of a baain with his knife. 

r. Cenim, Bister Rose, ii. 8. 

One attends to keeping the canoe's head up stream 
while the other watches far a llah ; on seeing one lie sewps 
It out with a small net attached to a pole six feet long. 

W. F. Rae, Rewfonndiand to Manitoba, vi. 

2. Figuratively, to gather up as if with a scoop ; 
hence, to gain by force or fraud. [Chiefly col- 
loq.l 

If you had offered a premlnm for the bl 
up to dat43, 1 think I mould have scooped the ontfli. 

Amor. Afipfer, XVII. 884. 

The Irish are imreadlng out into the country, and scoop- 
ing in the farms that are not picturesque enotmh for the 
summer folks. UcwMs, Annie Kilburti, xL 

8. To empty as with a scoop or by lading ; hence, 
to hollow out; excavate: commonly with out. 

Those carbuncles ... the Indians will socoo, ao as to 
hold above a Pint Arhuthnat. Anc. Coins, p. 178. 

To some dry nook 
Scooped out of living rock. 

Wordsumrih, Eccles. Sonnets, i. 22. 

A niche of the chalk had been cleverly enlarged and 
ceooped into a shell-shaped bower. 

R. D. Stackmcre^ Erema, xliv. 

4. To form by hollowing out as with a scoop. 
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hare s skcps d this boa^ and wllh aeftmottett 
Tilotod It round thedrounHIiMnia ooeaa. 

W jMi of Atlat, kxxlil. 

6. To take with a dredge, is oysters; dred^. 
[U. S.] — 6. In uewspap^ slang, to get tne 
better of (a rival or rivals) by securing and 
publishing a piece of news in advance of it or 
them ; get a beat” on. See scoops 8, 
n. intrans. 1. To mie a scoop; dredge, as 
for oysters. [U. 8.1— 2. To feed; take food, 
as the right or whsueboue whale. Bee scoop-- 
infff n. [Sailors’ slang.] 

Again, the whale may bo scoopinffar feeding— a more 
horrible eight has never been witnessed ashore or afloat 
than' a large right whale with contracted upper Ups, ex- 
posing the long layera of baleen, taking bis food. 

Fisheries qfU.S., V. U. 864. 
Scooping avoset. See awmt, i. 

BCOOI^ (skO'pCr), n. [< scoop, v., + -cfl.] 1. 
One who or that which scoops; specifleally, a 
tool used by engravers on wood for oleaning 
out the white parts of a block. It somewhat 
resembles a small chisel, but is roimded under- 
neath instead of being flat. — 2. Tlie scooping 
avoset: so called from tlie peculiar sliape of 
the biU. 

scooping (skd'ping), n. [Verbal n. of scoop, v.] 
The a^ion of the right whale when feeding. 
When it gets into a patch of feed or brit (which resembles 
sawdust on the surface of the water), it goes through it 
with only the head out and the mouth wide open. As 
soon as a mouthful of water is obtained, the whale closes 
its and ejecta the water through the layers of baleen, 
the feed being left in the mouth and thi^t [Bailora* 
slang.] 

scoop-net (skbp'net), n. 1. A net so formed 
as to sweep the bottom of a river. When in use 
it is aUowed to trail in the rear of the boats, which are 
permitted to drift slowly down the stream. 

2. A form of net used to bail out fish collected 
in a pound: also, a small hand-net, used for 
catching bait ; a scap-net. 

SCOOp-wneel (skdp'hwSl), n. A wheel made 
like an overshot water-wheel, with buckets 
upon its circumference. This, being turned by a 
steam-engine or other m^ins, is emploved to scoop up the 
water in which the lower part dips and raise it to a height 
equsl to the diameter of the wheel, when the buckets, 
taming over, deposit the water in a trough or reservoir 
prepared to receive It. Such wheels are sometimes used 
for Irrigating land. Compare tympanum. 

BCOOt^ (skOt), V. [A var. of slMot. Of. skeet*-t.l 

1. intrans. 1, To flow or gush out suddenly and 
with force, as from a syringe. [S<}Oteh.j— 2. 
To run, fly, or make off with celerity and direct- 
ness; dart. [Colloq., U. S.] 

The laugh of the gull as ho swots along the shore. 

Quarterfy Rev., CXXVI. 871. 
W’en ole roan Babbit say **seooL” dey scooted, en w’en 
ole Miss BAbbit say **Bca^'^dOT scatted. 

J. C. Harris, Uncle Bemus, xxii. 

trans. To eject with force, as from a 
syringe; squirt: as, to scoot water on one. 
Also skite. [Scotch.] 

BCOOt^ (skflt), n. [< scoots, v.] 1. A sudden gust 
or flow, as of water; hence, a quick, light mo- 
tion as of something sudaenly ejected from 
a confined place: as, a sudden scoot — 2. A 
syringe or squirt. [Seotoh in both senses.] 

BCoof'^Cskfit), w. [<3, scoter.'] A scoter: as in 
the names hatter-scoot, bladder-scoot, and hlath- 
erscoot of the ruddy duck, Erismatura ruhida, in 
Virmnia. G, Trumbull. 

Bcooi^t, n. Same as seout^. 

BCOOtar^ (skfl'ttr), n. [< sooot^ + -eri.] 1. 
One who or that which scoots.— 2. A scoot; a 
squirt or syringe. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

scooter^ (skd't^r), n. Same as scoter. 

8 C 0 ^( 8 kd'pA), n. [NL,,<L. seppa, twigB,Bhoot8; 
a broom, besom: see scqpe^.] In entom., a mass 
of stiff hairs like a brush ; specifically, masses 
of bristly hairs on the outside of the tibiffi and 
tarsi, or on the lower surface of the abdomen, of 
many bees, used to collect and canv grains of 
pollen which become entangled in them. Also 
called pollen-brush and sarothrum. 

. _.a (skq-pa'ri-B), n. [KL., < L. scopa, 

twigs, shoots, a broom; see scopa.] 1. A ge- 
nus of pyralid moths of the family BoHdm, or 
type of a family Scopariidts, having porrect 
fasciculate palpi and short antennie. {Ua- 
Uforth, 1812. ) About 40 ipeclM are known, moatly Eu- 
ropean and Aiiatic. The Iarv» live mainly in moaa. Alio 
eaUed Gssneria. 

2 . 

Ren , ^ , 

Stbthorpiess. (Linnmus, 1753.) It to ofaaraeteiriaed 
by flowert with a four- or flve-parted calyx, a apreadiiig 
foor-oieft deneely bearded corolla, four nearly equal ata- 
meu% and a dry and roundtoh aeptichlal oapenle, with en- 
tire valvee and obovoid leeda ThereareflorS tpacleana- 
tlvee of South America and >1 exioo, with one apeeie^ 8. duh 
dSftdeoteij widely dispersed through wanner parts of the 



<BdWc»_ 

oua bmnd^ opi^ita or wliofft«4a 
rather amall llowefa. oemmonly ' — 
low, or pale-blue, a, dufeis la u. 

Weat Indies and to called aweat I 

Beppariito (skd-pf^-xVi-dS), n. pi. [NL. (Gtte- 
nbe, 1&4), < Seopdria -f -idjs.] A mtle-Ps«d 
family name for the plicate pyralid moths re- 
lated to Seoparia. They have the body Mender, legs 
long, amooth, and aiender; fore winga long, narrow, cioua- 
ed, obtuae at tipa, and with very diatinot markinga ; kind 
winga broad, plicate, without markii^ The family In* 
olttoea 5 genera, of wnloh Seoparia to the moat important 

sooparin (skd'pa-rin), n. [< Seoparium (see 
def.) + -twJ*.] ‘!A crystalline principle found, 
in the flowers of Spartium Seoparium, used in 
medicine for its diuretic properties. 

scoparioiis (sk^nft'ri-us), a. [Of. LL. scopa- 
rius. a sweeper; i L. scopa, a broom, brush: see 
seppe^.] Same as scopnjorm. 

8C0pate(8kd'pat),a. l(mj.^soopatu8,<h.sc€pa. 
a broom, brush : see seppe^.] In entom . : (a) 
Having a dense brush of stiff hairs, as the legs 
of bees, (b) Densely covered with stiff hairs: 
as, a seopate surface. 

SCOpe^ (sko^, n. An obsolete or dialeotal form 
of scoop. UalUvoeU. 

scoped, u, [ME., < L. scopa, usually in pi. sco- 
twigs, shoots, branches, a broom,' besom> 


A bundle, as of twigs. [Hare.] 
Every yere in scopes hem to brenne, 

‘ "" * ker, eretter, awetter wol 

PaUadius, Huabondrle (£ 


And thicker, eretter, awetter wol renne. 

« V. .. . . . (£b,x.8.),p.84- 


BCOpe^ (ekop), n. [Early mod. E. also shape; 
=s Fg. scope, aim, object, < It. seppo, a mark or 
butt to snoot at, aim, scope, purpose, intent, 
< IAj. *8copv8, scopes, a mark, aim, < Gr. ffxowdfj 
a mark, also a spy, a v^atcher, < oKoirelv, see, < 
oKe’jT- in oKkrreedat, see, view, consider, = L. 
specere, see : see sheptic, spy,] If. A mark to 
Biioot at ; a target. 

And, shooting wide^ doe niiaae the marked scope. 

Spenser, Bhep Ctol., November. 

2. That which is aimed at; end or aim kept or 
to be kept in view ; that which is to be reached 
or Bocomplished; ultimate design, aim, or pur- 
pose; intention. 

Vour sMifw to as mine own, 

So to enforce and qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems goo<1. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 1. 66. 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Milton, P. i. 494. 

8. Outlook; intellectual range or view: as, a 
mind of wide scope. — 4. Boom for free outlook 
or aim ; range or field of free observation or 
action; room; space. 

O, out my lace in sunder, that my pent heart 
May have some scc^ to beat. 

5Aa4r„Bich.ni.,iv.l.86. 

All the uses of nature admit of being summed in one, 
* ■ * ■ '* “ “ ' 1 Infinite iMpe. 


which yields the activity of man an 1 


Smerson, Nature. 


sauea vesnerus, 

2. A genus of gamopetalous plants, of the order 
^pmukmness, tribe Digitalese, and subtribe 


5. Extent; leng^th; sweep: (naut.) lenfi^h of 
cable or anchor-chain at wnich a vessel rides 
when at anchor : as, scope of cable. 

The glorious Prince, whose Boepter ever shines, 

Whose Kingdom’s scope the Heav'n of Heav’na confines. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The lawe. 

When out to a good scope, from forty-five to sixty fath- 
oms, according to the depth of water, let go the weather 
bower and veer away roundly. XMce, Seamanship^ p. 685. 

0f. A wide tract. 

The scopes of land granted to the first adventurers were 
too large. Sir J. Davies, State of Irelai^ 

7f . A liberty ; a lioense enjoyed ; hence, an act 
of riot or excess. 

As surfeit to the father of much fast, 

So every seeps by the immodmate use 
Turns to restraint Shak., M. for M., L 2. 181. 

scoped. V. An obsolete form of scoup"^. 

fiCOpgflllt (skdp'ffll ), a. [< + -/gf.] Ex- 

tensive; with a wide prospect. 

Amplo [It], ample, large, soopeM^ great Flevio. 

Slth round beleaguerid by rough Neptune's legions, 
Within the etrslt-nookcs of this narrow Us, 

The noblest volumes of our vulgar style 
Cannot eaeape unto more seopsfuR reglooa 

iSkfiMitof, Sonnet to jiaater It N. (Davies.} 

scopeless (skop'los), a. [< scM>e9 4* -less.} 
Having no scope or aim ; purposeless; useless. 

SeopOsss desire of searching into thiw exempt from 
humane Inquisition. Bp. Pamr, Platoniek Philos., p. 8L 

Socmelldjfi (sk$-pen-d6), a. pi. [NL., < 8eo- 
pms 4* -ddm.] A family oflnlomous teleos- 
tean fishes, typified by the genus Seppekip, 
and admits with vaiious limits, (a) in Qfia- 
ther's sfBteni of elaastttoaUon, a faintty of physostonuoue 
fiMisa. with the mirgiti of the upper faw Imeil tty the 
IntermaxiRary only, preoperoiilir appaeshm someltiiiae 


JKfMo impaiidigM Uiw or iImmnSC mMI 
«ill^ tiiMuovwl la to* MUM of Iho ovivtam tad oaoladod hy 
S^ditot (»)BfamMf(4rtiMtoialoiiw^ 
tbo tnaraBiiinfluiM aion|Mite» ilendtr, and »eptnte firom 
ilio iatiMniiutUartei^ whioo «Um« Iona tlio mitidn of the 
apper Itar, tho darMl da oooapying the midmo of the 
toi^ and ■hort or of aibdortto ostont, and with an 
adtpoae fin: thabody laganarally oovarad with soala% and 
phoaphoraacoDt apota aro uanaUy davalopod. The mouth 
la vary wida and when these flibea were brought near or 
amoitt the StUmonUtM they were sometlmea called i«idO> 
mMmd salmon.. The genera are more than 10, and the 
l^eolea over 50, mostly tnhablttng de^ water. 

adopelifonn (skop^e-U^dnii), a. [< NL. Soo- 
pmus -f li. forma, fom.l Having the form or 


^ yoae bat the praf siia d gaaeh, or wmateibiidt, avowed^ 
brings the aany upon the stage with hha: aaicdi andoabt> 
edlyls this asoplM humour. 

Btmmondt Works, H. Idf. {tatkim.) 

locqytleallyt (akop'ti-k^l-i), adv, Moeliiiigly; 
Boofflngly. 

Homer (apeaking teoptieaHly) breakea (qpan the fonniaine 
of Ida ridiouloui humour. Cht^man, Iliad, it. Com. 

gCOpola (skop'fi-ia), n. ; pi. 8copuUe(-U). [NL.,< 
li. s&^ulse, a Uttj’e broom, dim. of oeopa, ocopm, 
a broom: see scopa, acopeK^ 1. In entom, : (a) 


ioordi 


pmua -f li. forma, form.l Having the f 
oharaeter of the 8c<meUam ; soopeloid. 

Soopelixuo (skoM-lrnd). n. pi. [NL., < 
Itia 4- <4 i»ib. j The /SotmeUdm, in the nar 
genae, ranked as a subfamily. 


I. [NL., < Scope-' 
in the narrowest 


goqpeUna (skop'e-lin), «. [< Scopelus + -inol.] 
Of or relating to the SoopcUnm; soopeloid. 
•OOpeloid (skop^e4oid), a. and n. [< Scopelm 
*f «o<d.} I, a. Of or relating to the SoopeHdm. 
n. n. A member of the Seapclidm. 

Samlus (skop'e-lus), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), 
< GTr. cK^Trehf^, a high rook : see 8e(^tUoua,) The 
typical genus of Scopalidm. Varioua limlta have 
been aaaigned to this genua, some autbora referring to It 



Sc 0 feius SaV/x. 

many a]^olea whtob by -others are segregated among dif- 
ferent genera, llie name is by some autuora replaced by 
the doer Jfgefophum of ftaflueaque. 
fieopidn (skop^i-dd), n. pU [NL., < Soopua 4- 
An African family or altrieial wading 
birds, typified by the genus Scopus; the shadow- 
birds. umber-birds, umbers, orumbrettes. They 
are related on the one hand to the storks- or CioonUdm, 
and on the other to the Ardeidm or herons. See out un- 
der iSboptis. 

■COpiferOTlB (sk^pif'e-rus), a. [< L. scopa, a 
broom, brush (see scopc*^), 4* ferre « E, bmr^.'\ 
Brushy; having a turt or tufts of hair; scopu- 
liferous, as an Insect. 

BOOplfonn (skd'pi-ffirm), a. [< L. scopa, a broom, 
brush, 4- forma, form.] Broom-shaped; hav- 
ing the form of a broom or brush ; scopuliform ; 
soopulate. Kirwan. Also scoparious, 
•ooploiuit (skd'pi-us), a. [< soop^ + -i-oiw.] 
Scopeful : spacious. [Rare.] 

Until their fuU-atuft gorge a passage makes 
Into the wide maws of more spopAna lakes. 

Jfiddlseon, Micro-Cynioon, 1. i. 

flOQPiped (skd'pi-ped), a. and n. [< L. sc^a, a 
broom, brush, 4- pes (ped") = E. foot.'] In on- 
tom., same as scopuUped, 


me ninu tarsi) ox certain i^menopterous inteots. . inese 
are well marked on the fuit lumt of the hind tarsi of 
honey-bees, forming a part of the oorbiculum. (See cut un- 
der eortAeulum.) The drutuMi of honey-bees and the ijara- 
sltio bees have scopulw, not for pollen-bearing, but for 
dealing the botiy. These are called bruMeU, and a group 
of aolitary bees la named &:opulipe.d6t from this character. 
A bee's leg so fumiahed ia said to be geapulaU!. (2) A aim!- 
lar bruih of stifl haii'a on the legs of many spiders. lu thia 
case the soopula is usually on the under si<fo of the tarsua, 
sometlmea on the metatarsus, rarely also on the Ubia. 
Cb) [cap.] A genus of pyralid moths. Schrank, 
1802.-2. In sponges, a fork- or broom-sliaped 
spiculei oonsisting of a long axial shaft to the 
distal end of which generally four slender rays 
are attached. 

acqplllarla^ (skop-u-laM-h), «. ; pi. scopUXarits 
(•e). [NIj., < L. scoptilm, a little broom: see 
Bcdpula.] In Sollas’s nomenclature of sponge- 
8{)icule8, a scopuiate or besoni'Shaped spicule 
with tylolate or knobbed rftys which vary in 
number from two to eight; a scopula. 

Scopularia^ (skop-u-l&^ri-a), w. pi, [NL., < L. 
scopulsB, a little broom: see scopula.] In Sol- 
Ws classification of sponges, a tribe of dictyo- 
nine hexactinellidon SUioispongiae, having un- 
cinate spicules in the form of scopularim. it is 
divided into 6 families— fiUrstMto, MOHttonidm, Chonduu- 
fMOSdm, VotwdiwULm, and Sderothamnid». 

gCOpOlariaxi (skop-fi-la'ri-an), a. [< scopularia 
4- -an.] Of or pertaining to the Scopularia. 

SCOmilate (skop^u-lat), a. [< NL. **8cojmlatns, 
< L. seopulse, a little broom: see scopula.] 1. 
Broom-shapeil ; scopiform or scopuliform.— 2. 
fiaviug a scopula, as the leg of a bee. 

SCOXmluonil (skop'u-H-fdrm), a. [< Ij. seopulic, 
a little broom, + forma, form.] Shaped like a 
broom; scopuiate inform; scopiform. 

BCOpnliped (skop^V'^i-ped), a. and n. [< L. 
seopulsB, a little broom, 4- pes (ped-) = E. foot.] 
I, a. Having brushy feet : 8i>eoifically applied 
to ajproup of solitary bees. 

rfr n, A member of the Seopulipedes. 

Also scopiped. 

ScopHlipadeg (shop-u-lip'e-dez), n. pi. [NL. ; 
see scapuliped',] In Latreille’s classification, a 
group of solitary bees: so named from tne 
thick coating of hairs of the hind legs. It in- 
cludes such genera as Eucera, Anthophora, and 
Centris. Also Scopulipedinse. 

SCOpilloliat (skop'u-lus), a. [< L. scopulosus, full 
of rocks, rocky, < scopuluH, \ Gr. a high 


a top {stcoppara^fcrtnpia, a top).] i. A top; a 
teetotum. — 2. The bone foimdation of a but- 
ton. [Prov. Eng.] 

seoppett (skop'et), V. t. [Appar. < ^scoppet, u., 
same as seuppet, n., dim. of scoop: see seo<^, 
scope^, and seuppet] To lade out. 

Vain mim ! can he noaalbly hope to meppet it {the chan- 
nel] out ao faak aa it iulat Bp. aaU, Sermon on Pa. lx. 2. 

Boom (shops), n. [NL., < Gr. aic6\li, a small owl, 
proD. the little homed owl. In the earlier use 
?def. 1) perhaps intended, like Scopus, to re- 
psr to Gr. mud, shadow.] If. An old genus name 
of the African cranes now called Anihfopoides. 
Mochring, 1752.— 2. A genna of Strigidss, the 
soreech-owls, oharaoteriiised by small size and 
the presence of plumicoms. {BrUnnidh, 1772.) 
There are numerous species of meet oountriae. The 
Xiircpean e^ea la B. pin; the United Statea apeciea ia 
B. am, the oommoa gray^red, or mottled owl, of which 
^ere are many varietlea. Theae form a aeotkm now called 
Msmmps. See rsrfeisf, under twfi. 

8. [I, e«l An owl of this genus; a soops-owl. 
mpo<OWl (sk<^B'6ul), n. A soeps, especially 
the small soons of Euzo^ Scojm giu. xarreu* 
•OOpUo (skop^tik), a. [? Qt* cawnTuede, given to 
mookety, < wfijsnstv, mock, jest: see seomm.] 
Mocking; scolSng. 

leiolaa and other sscgSIflSwtta 

Ward, Ssraumi (1670X p. B7. 
lOOptibalt (skop^ti-k{a), a. [< scepUe 4- -ol.] 
Bsme as «cop8d. 

Another most ingentom and •prltefull imitation ... I 
needi note here, beoauae jit Slea all hla Tranelatora 

CAsimisn, Hia4 sfL, Oom. 


of rocks, rocky, < scopulus, \ Gr. oadwe^f, a high 
rock, cliff, promontory; perhaps orig. a look- 
out, < <7X07x4, a lookout : see scope^.} Full of 
rocks; rocky. Baiky^Tdl. 

SoopQS (sko^pus), n. IT^L. (Brisson, 1760), de- 
rived by the namer < Grr. CKtd, shadow, with ref. 
to its somber c olor. ] The only genus of Soapidm. 
8. umBratta, the shadow-bird. is the only species. The 
culmen is carinate^ high at the base and booked at the 
tip : the eidea of the nUl are oompresaed and groored 
throughout; the long gonya ascends ; the noatrila have a 



Slui(tow-blrd or Unfarette (JTer/Mi 

memhrSDOua cpercle; the taraua ia reUeulate; the toea 
are webbed at the beee; the middle claw ia pectinate; 
there are Intrinsto ayringed muaolea sm two ossoa; the 
piumage lacks pulvlplameai la of somber color, and pre- 
aeniaan ooolplisl craet. 


owi uutu \ jKLiJ. tfvurunvuif, aauroavwt, juauu- 

ized form oi MLG. sekorbuk, LG, schorbock , . 
seharboidc, schdrhuuk sr MD. schorbugck, scheur- 
buyck, D. scheurbuik = G. scharbock, scurvy, 
tartar on the teeth, =; Dan. skdrbug sx 8w. 
skorfijugg, scurvy; appar., from the form, orig. 
‘rupture of the belly,’ < MD. sehoren, scheuren, 
tear, rupture, eehore.scheure (D. scheur), a cleft, 
rapture, + huyek (D. buik = G. hauch), belly 
(see bouk^, hulk^); but the second element is 
uncertain.] Scurvy. See scurvy*'^. 

The SeorbuJte mo weakened their men that they were not 
able to holae out their boata, except In the Ueneralls ship, 
whose men (drinking cueiy morning three spoonefuls of 
the toice of Limona) were healthful!. 

PwehoBf Pilgrimage, p. 002. 

smbHtiC (sk$r-bu‘tik), a. and n. [< F. seorbU'- 
tique ss Sp. escorbiltico ss Pg. escorhutico r= It. 
scorbuHco, < NL. ^^scorbuticus, < ML. scorbutus, 
scurvy: see scorbuie.] I, a. 1. Pertaining to or 
of the nature of scurvy. — 2. Affected, tainted, 
or diseased with scurvy ; suffering from scurvy : 
as, scorbutic persons. 

Violent pnrging hurts aearlnUie conatitutions. 

ArtnOAwe. 

fioorbntic dyssntSIT* * ^ <hraentery which affects 

those having scurvy.^BOCalratlO wvsr, a name given to 
the febrile condition aeen in some cases of aourvy. 

II. n, A person affected with aourvy. 
gcorbllticalf (sk^r-bu'ti-kal), a, [< scorbutic 4* 
-al.] Same as scorbutic. Bailey. 
soorbtlldcidly (skOi^'bu'ti^k^l-i), adv. With the 
scurvy, or with a tendency ^ it. 

A woman . . . mrbutieaUy and hyd^ically affected. 

IT^mman, Suigety. 

SCOrbnttUl (skfir'bu-tus), n. [ML. : see seorbute,'^ 
Same as scurvy^. ' 

BCOrcet, V. See scourse^. 
scorch (skdrch). v. [< ME. scorchm, scorgm^ 
schorchen, scroehen, scorch; prob. an assibilated 
form of *^scorken, in other forms scorclcn, soar- 
klen, skorclen, scorkelen, scorenen, scorch, prob* 
orig. shrink, < Norw. skrokkna, shrivel, Sw. dial- 
sk^kla, wrinkle ; see shrug, shrink. The mean* 
ing does not suit the usual derivation < OF. 
escorcher, escorcer, fiay, skin, F. Scorcher, dcor^ 
cer, flay, skin, fig. rasp, grate, fleecy =s Sp. 
Pg. escorchar ss It. seorHcare, flay, < ML. exeor-^ 
ticare, also, after Rom., seortieare, strip off the 
bark or rind, shell, flay: see excorticate. The 
sense ‘skin, flay’ does not appear in the E. 
word, and tne sense ‘scorch’ aoes not appear 
in the OF, word.] I, trans. 1, To burn super- 
ficially; subject to a degree of heat that changes 
the color, or both the color and the texture, of 
the surface; parch or shrivel up the surface of 
by heat; singe. 

Whnt Gaffray with long toth thy son hath don t 
A hundred monkes aeroehed and brend plain. 

Rom. c/ ParUmay (E. £. T. 8.X t 855L 

So Heuly ther came owt of the Chirohe wall with in forth, 
ny ther the Sowdon was, an howge gret Seipent that rann» 
endlong vpon the lyght Syde of the Chirohe wall,* and 
aeorged the seyd wall as it had be sengid with fyer all the 
wey that he wente. whyche aehorehyng ys sene in to thra 
Dsy. Torkii^on, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 47. 

Summer drouth or singed air 
Never aooreh thy tresses fair. 

MiUon, Comni^ 1. 022. 

2. To bum or consume, as by the direct appli- 
cation of fire. 

He mode cast her in to the riuer, snd drenche her and 
her ohilde, and made to aooreha the knight qufoke (alivej. 

Book cf the Knight ef ta Tour Landry, p. A 
I rave^ 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of night. 

Ply round the that aeorehea me to death. 

Brydaau 

3. To give the sensation of burning; affect with 
a sensation or an effect similar to that produced 
by burning; figuratively, to attack with oaustio 
invective or sarcasm. 

The corns of the ordlnarle wheat Tritioiim, being parched 
or rosted upon a red hot yron, are a present remedie for 
those who are aeorehed and sindged with nipping cold. 

BoBand, Pliny, xxii. 25. (Richardaon, under singe.) 

To begin an economic discussion by aeorehing one's 
opponent with "moral indignaUon.' seems awomanisli 
rather than a scientific mode of procedure. 

E. A. Rev., OXUI. 527. 

»87&. 1. Seoreh, Singe, Sear, Char, Pareh. To aeoreh is to 
burn superficially or slightly, but ao as to change the coltsr 
or injure the texture ; sometimes, from the common dlect 
of heat, the word suggests shriveling or curling, but n<it 
generally. Singe is one degree more external than seerskr 
we speMx of aingeitig the hair and aeorehing the skin ; a 
fowl IS ringed to remove the hairs after plucking out the 
feathers. Sear has primary reference to drying, out more 
commonly to hardening, ny heat, as by oauterlxatlon ; 
hence its figurative use, at when we speak of aeared lenai- 
bUities, a aeared <»onscienoe, heat not being thosgld of as 


Acorcii 

• pftrt of tlie figure. To «Jlar ti to roduee to oarbon or a 
black cinder, eepedally w the aarface : wbeu a timber if 
cltarrMi It le burned black on the outitde and to anunoer- 
tain depth. Pareh baa a powible meaning of bomlng au- 
perflcially or roasting; aa in patohtd com or peanut% but 
almost always refers to dr^ng or ahiivaling. 

XL intrans, 1 . To oe burned on the Burfiaee ; 
become parched or dried up. 

Soattei' a lltUo mungy straw or leni amongst your seed* 
UngSt to prevent the roots from 

Mori%fMry fittabandry. 

2. To ride very fast on a bicycle. [Colloq.] 

parched 
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reeitvetliefiaoik: 



SOOrished (skdrcht), p, a, 1 . Burned ; 
with heat* 

Am the $eoreh'd loousta from their fields retire^ 

While fast behind them runs the blase of fire. 

Pope, Iliad, xxl. 14. 

2. In eodLf colored as if scorched or sin^ced. 
200rched-oaraet (skdrcht'khr^pot), n. A Brit- 
ish ffcometrid moth, LiffcUu aduatata, 
fioor&ed-willg (skdrcht'wing), v. A British 
geometrid moth. Eurymena dolahrana, 
aooreher (skdr'ondr), [< aiwch, t?., + -cri.] 

1. Anything that bums or parches; anything 
that is rery hot : as, this day has been a scorcher, 
•— 2. Anything caustic, biting, or severe : as, 
that critique was a scorcher, [Chiefly slang in 
both uses.] — 8. One who rides very fast on a 
bicycle. fCoUoq.] 

aoorcllillg (skdr'chmg), n, [Verbal n. of scorch, 
V.] 1. In fftefal-tDorX’fnp, the process of roughing 
out tools on a dry grindstone before they are 
hardened and tempered. It is so called from 
the great heat produced. E, H, Knight, — 2. 
Fast riding on a bicycle. [Colloq} 
aoorcidllg (skdr'ching),^. a, 1. Burning; tor- 
rid; very hot. 

He again retir’d, to shun 
The worthing Ardour of the Mid-day Sun. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Ait of Love. 

2. Causing a sensation as of burning; sting- 
ing; hence, figuratively, bitterly sarcastic or 
uimraiding; caustic; scathing. 

The first senior to the bat made ftrst*baae on a eeonsh- 
ing gronnder past third. 8L Kieholae, XVII. 946. 

jeorehingly (skdr'ohing-li), adv. In a scorch- 
ing manner; so as to scorch or bum the sur- 
face. 

gctMTchingnefiB (skdr'ching-nes), n. The prop- 
erty of scorchi^ or burning, 
joorclef, scorklet, f * [ME.: 8eej9corc/f.] To 
scorch; burn. 

Ek Kero govemede alle tbe poeples that the vyolent 
wynd Kothus eeorktUh. Chaucer, JBoethlaa, li. meter 6. 

flCorcnef, v, t, [ME. : see scorch,"] To scorch. 
For thatt te land warn drlgsedd alle 
And eecrrenedd thuirh the oruhhthe. 

Ormulum, L 8626. 

jHSOrdatO (skfir-dft'to), a, [It., prcm. pp. of scor- 
dare, be out of time: see diseorai] In music, 
put out of tune ; tuned in an nnusual manner 
iqr the purpose of producing particular effects. 
fiOOrdiatlira (skdr-da-tfi'rft), n, [it., iscordare, 
be out of tune : see scordato,] In stringed musi- 
cal instruments, an intentional deviation from 
the usual tuning of the strings for some special 
effect; the altering of the proper accordatura. 

Tbe violoncello Is leas amenable to the veordatura than 
the violin. Xneye. BrU„ XXIV. 246. 

flOOrdlHUl (skdr'di-um), n. ^NL.. < L. scordion,. 
< Gr, eKdpotofv, a plant smelling like garlic, per- 
haps water-germander, < eiUipdov, contr. for 
OKOpodov, garlic.] An old name of the water- 
germander, Teuerium Seordvum, 
acore^ (skdr), ». jr< ME. score, shore, sehore, a 
notch, score, < AS. scor, a score, twenty (de- 
noted by a long cut on a stick) (ss Icel. shora 
ar Sw. skdra ss Dan. skaar, a score, notch", in- 
cision), < seeran (pp. scoren), out, shear: see 
shear^, and cf. shoreK For a specific sense, cf. 
£. iaUy and G. kerfhkols, a tally-score, reckon- 
ing.] 1. A notch; a crack; a fissure; a cleft. 
Than ahalt thon go tbe dore bifore^ 

If thou maist fynden ony asorv, 

Or hole, or reeft, whatevere It were, 

Than ahalt thou atoupe and li^ to ere 
If they withynne aalepe be. 

Mom, qf the Moee, 1. 2660. 
[Sixteenth-century editions have shore.) 

2. Especially, a notch or cut made on a tally in 
keeping count of something: formerly a usual 
mode of reckoning; also, the tally or stick it- 
self; hence, any mark used in reckoning or 
keeping count. 

Score or tallle of wood whereon a number of things de> 
llvored is marked. Baret, Alvearte. 

Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but 
the score and the tally, thou hast caused minting to be 
used. gholr., 2Hen. VI.,^. 7.8& 
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of a public house ; hence, a reckoning or eeeonnt 

•eraton; henos, to itsrt or In gensriL 


B*en now the godlike Bruins views his seers 
SoroU'd oil the bar-bosrd, swinging with the door. 

Crstbe, 

We reckon the marks he has chalked on the door, 

Pay up and shake hands and l^n a new more, 

O. ir SUmm, Onr Banker. 

4, The marks, or the siun of the marks, placed 
to one’s debit; amount due; debt. 

They ssy he parted well, and paid hts more, 

ghocTBaobeth, v. 8, 52. 

Now when In the lionilng Matt ask’d for the Store, 
John kindly had pMd It me Bv'nlng before. 

Prior, Down-Hall, st 24. 

The week’s more at the putdlo-house is paid up and a 
fresh one started. Confemjxmsry Mm., L. 80. 

6. The aggregate of points made by contes- 
tants in certain games or matches : as, he makes 
a good score at cricket or base-ball ; the score 
stood 6 to 1. Hence — 6. The detailed record 
or register of the various points or items of play 
made by players in a game or by competitors 
in a match. —7. Account; reason; ground; mo- 
tive, 

I see no reason for disbelieving one attested story of 
this nature more than another on the teore of absnrdfty. 

Larnb, Witchea, 

The habitual scowl of her brow was, undeniably, too flerocL 
at this moment, to pass itindf off on the innocent more of 
near-sightedness. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vlii 

8. A line drawn ; a long superficial scratch or 
mark. 

A letter *s like the musio that tbe ladies have for their 
spinets — naething but black scores, compared to Uie tame 
tune played or sung. Scott, Heart of Mld-Lothlan, xxvlL 
Specifically, the line at which a marksman stands In tar- 
get-shooting, or whloh forms the scratch ” or starting- 
point in a race. 

In case of breeoh-loadeta, the pkrty called to the teore 
shall not place hla cartrldim in the gun until he arrivea at 
the more. W. W, Greener, The Qnn, p. 506L 

9. In music, a written or printed draft or co] 
of a composition on a set of two or more sf 
braced and barred together, in nfuliotorehcttrat 
score, a separate staff is assigned to each instrument and 
voice, so that it contains all that is indicated in all the in- 
strumental or vooal parts taken together. A vocal or piano 
score is one In which the voice-parts are given in foil, usu- 
ally on separate ataffa, while the accompaniment is con- 
densed into two staffs for performance on a pianoforte or 
organ. An organ score Is either the same aa the last or 
one in which three staffs are used, aa in regular organ 
music. A score in which more than one part is written on 
a staff is called short, ekm, or eompremd, especially in the 
case of four-part vocal music when written on two staffs ; 
but these terms ate also occasionally applied to an abridged 
or skeleton transoription. In an orchestral score tbe vari- 
ous parts are usually grouped, so that instruments of the 
same class appear together. The usual arrangement is 
(read downward) wood wind (flntes, oboes. clarTnets, bas- 
soonsX brass wind (horns, tnunpets, tromtionesX perons- 
slves (tympanl, cymbals^ upper strings (violins, violasX 
voices (soprano, alto, tenor, baas), lower atrings (violon- 
cellos, double basses): but considerable variations from 
this order occur. The arts of reading from a full score, 
and of transcribing for the pianoforte from such a score,’ 
are among tbe most difficult branches of miudosl accom- 
plishment. Also partition. 

1 use the phrase in teore, as Dr. Johnson has explained 
it in hts Dictionary : **A song In teore, the words with the 
musical notes of a song annexed.” But 1 understand that 
in scientific propriety it means all the partacff a musical 
composition notM down In the characters by which it is 
exhiuted to the eye of the skilful. 

BoeweB, 14fe of Johnson, uL OS, note. 

10. The number tweaty, as being marked off 
by a special score or tany^ or a separate series 
01 marks ; twenty. 

Att Sottthamptone on the see es sevene tkore chippea 

ffrawghte fulie of ferae folke, owt of ferre landea. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. SIX 1- 3646. 

The mnnday aftyr Palme sonday I cam to lyon, which 
was a long Jomey, xlj teor myle aud z. 

Torkington, Diarie of Bag. Tmvell, p. 2. 

They chose divers moret men, who had no learning nor 
judgment which might fit them for those affairs. 

^inthrop, Hist Kew England, 1. 844. 
(at) In old archery . twenty yards : thus, a mark of twelve 
teore meant a mun at the distance of 240 yards. 

Ful flfteene teore your marke shall be. 

Mobin Hood and Qvien Kaih^ne (CSiild's Ballads, V. 816). 

A’ would have clapped i’tbe clout at twMve store, and 
oarried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and fourteen and 
a half, that it would have done a man’s heart good to aee. 

fihak.,2Hen. IV., UL 2. 62. 
(b) Twenty pounds weight : as, a teore of meal. (Ireland 
and West ofEngJ 

1 1 . Naut. : (<f) The groove out in tbe side and bot- 
tom of a block .or deadeye for the strapping to 
fit in. (&) A noteb or groove made in a i^oe 
of timber or metal to allow another piece to be 
neatly fitted into it. 


He uwNt isoivk airimade paoa ■oitrong Chat hesnt 

" fiword and Ooim. 


them all down, 
To^^^eiff Old eoonfi. 


Manersnoe, 

See jMFt.— To qilil 


111 soon with Jenny’s Pride guRdmnib 
Hake all her Dovers fall. 

Prior, The Female Phaeton, it 7. 

fioore^ (skdr), v , ; pret. and pp. sooreci, ppr. seor- 
ing, [< ME. scoren, shoren, noteh, count, as Icel. 
shora a Dan. shaare, score; frw tbe noun.^ 

1. traits. I . To make scores or cuts in or upon; 
mark with incisions, notches, or grooves; fur- . 
row : slash ; specifically, to make a long shallow 
out in (cardboard or very thick paper), so that 
the card or paper can be bent without break- 
ing, as for book-covers or fplded cards. 

Let us teore their hacks, 

And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind. 

ShaJk., A, and C., iv. 7. 12. 
Ihe teored state of the grooves in almost every large 
planing machine teatlfles to the fpeiit amount of jetton 
which stni exists between the sliding surfaces. 

C. P. B. Shdley, Workshop Appliances, p. 261. 

2. To incise; engrave. 

HiMn his ahlald tbe like was also ssor'd. 

Speneer, F. Q., hit, 

8. To stripe ; braid. 

A pair ot velvet slops teored thick with lace. 

MiddOaon, Black Book. 

4. To mark or record by a out or score ; in 
general, to mark ; note; record. 

Draw your jnst sword, 

And teore your vengeance on my front and face. 

B. Jenson, Volpone, 111. 1. 
Or shall each leaL 
Which falls in autumn, teore a grief 1 

O. Herbert, The Temple^ Good Friday. 
An hundred Loves at Athens teore, 

At Corinth write an hundred more. 

Oovdey, Anacreontics, vL 

6. To set down, enter, or charge as a debt or 
debtor: sometimes with up, 

Ther-fore on bis ^ 

Alle messys in ha 

Babeee Book (E. B. T. S.X p. 812. 
Score a gallon of sack and a pint of olivet to the XJul- 
com. Beau, and Ft., CaptaJii, iv. 2, 

It was their [the crusaders’] very judgment that hereby 
they did both merit and supererogate^ and, by dying for 
the cross, cross the score of their sins, teore up God as 
their debtor. JPidler. 

6. To succeed in making or winni^ and hav- 
ing entered to one’s account or credit, as points, 
hits, runs, etc., in certain games ; make a score 
of: as, he scored twenty runs; to score another 
victory. 

She felt that she had teored the first sucoesa In the en* 
connter. J. Hawthorne, Dost, p. 169. 

In the four games [base-balll between Kew York and 
Chlesgo^ Kew York teored 87 runs to Chicago’s 31. 

F. Y, JBvetdng Poet, June 28, 1889. 

7. In music: (a) To write out in score; tean- 
soribe. (h) Same as orchestrate: as, the move- 
ment is scored for brass and strings only, (c) 
To arrange for a different instriiment.— 8. 
Mint,, to produce erosion of (the bore of a gun) 
by tbe explosion of large obargda—gocared pul- 


n bis xerde [tslly] Aore shalle he 
I in hfule that seruet be. 


IS^ S^pnMoy, 


intrans, 1. To keep the score or reck- 
oning; act as scorer.— 2. To make points or 
runs in a game; succeed in having points or 
runs entered to one’s credit or account; also, . 
to be a winner or have the advantage : as, in 
the first inning he failed to score; A struggled 
hard, but B scored.— 8. To run up a score ; be 
or become a purchaser on credit. 

It Is tbs commonstt thing that can baa for these Gap- 
taines tosoofsand tosmiv; butwhenthesooiesarttoSe 
paid, Kon eat luventua 

Beywood, Fair Maid of the Wari; (Wotka ID 276X 
teored. v, A Middle English form of scoufi. 
fi 00 r 6 r(skdr^dr),a. [< 8cor«i,t;., + -cfi*] l.One 
who or that which scores or notches, (a) An in* 
atmmant uaad by woodman tn marking numbora, etc., on 
forait-treea. (6) An Instrumantfor oumkig acroaa the lace 
of aboard, ao that it can be planed without allvaring. S, 
B, Knigld, 

2. cine who scores or records* a score; mcifip 
caUy, one who keeps the score or marks the 
game in cricket, base-ball, a shootingHsiateli, 
or the like; 

There hi one seorm, who raaorda the order In Whidh ^ 
oonteetiiite finish, as well as theh tiine. 

The Oenkerg, XL, IP4 




•MiisSSteaaai^^^ 

Bk6'ri4), n. ; pi. mrim (-€). Um F* aco» 
^ m Pg* m It. Morto, < L. Meoria, 
< Qr. muipk* grcMM, scum, < ax&p (amr-, 

oxig* dung, ordure, akin to L. stercus, 

g£r. gakfit, dung. Ah. aeearn cs loel. aleamf dang: 
9aeacam,9hamA Droat: cinder; slag: a worn 
^ ratker variable and indednite meaning, gen* 
erally used in the plural, and with reference to 
Tolcanic rocks. Hee aeoriaedous^ 

Ingmtntt 


The looM, lough, 
(of Ufa] are termed 


, aasolar, cln<tei74ookitig Iragme 
•00^ j.ir./ud4,yoiSuioeap.7o. 


Soorid^ (skdM^). fi. [NL. (Stephens, 1829).] 
A genus of geomOTrid moths, containing such as 
the black*veined moth, 8, daalbata, 
geCffUo (ak6'ri*ak), a. [< aeoria^ 4* -no.]’ 
Sooriaceous. [Bare.] 

Theae were days when mr heart was voloanio 
Am the aeonoo riven that roll-* 

At the lavas that reaUessly roll 
Their sttlpharona eurrents. Poe, TJlalmne. 

gooriaoeons (8kd*ri*fi'Bhiu8), a. [< acofia^ + 
..ocsotis.] Made up of or resembling sooriie: 
having a coarsely cellular structure: used 
chiefly with reference to lava. 

Fortlona [of lava] where the oella occupy about aa much 
space aa the aolld part, and vary much In sire and shape, 
are called mariaoaouM. this being the character of the rough 
dlnlEer.lik6 soorhe of recent lava streama 

A. ChfkU^ Text>Book of Geol. (id ed.X p 94. 

SOOrim, n. Plural of soorto^. 

80^6 (skd'ri), n. Same as senary, 
sooriflnation (sk6^ri-fl-k4'shou), n. i<aeorify 
4- *arion (see -^ficatUm),"] 1. in asaa^ng^ a 
method of assay of the precious metals, per- 
formed by fusion of the ore with metallic lead 
and borax in a so-called scorifier. in this opera- 
tion, the silver with the gold Is taken up by the lead, the 
auperfluoua lead and the bate oxida being separated In the 
form of a slag or scoria The metallic mam obtained la 
kfterward treated by the cupellatlon process to separate 
the gold and silver. 

2. In meiaLy the treatment of a metal with lead 
in the refining process, copper intended for rolling 
into sheets Is soihetlmes thus treated In order that traces 
of antimony and other foreign metals may be removed. 
These .combine with the oxid of lead, which rises to the 
surface of the molten copper in Uie form of a slag or 
■ooria which la then aklmmed off before casting, 
gooriner (ek6'ri-fi-*r), n. [< scorify 4- -cri.] 1. 
In assaying, a small flat dish made of a ren’se- 
tory substance, used in the assay of various 
ores according to the method called scarifica- 
tion, Such dishes arc usually from two to three 
inches in diameter. — 2. An apparatus used in 
extracting gold and silver from jewelers’ sweep- 
ings, and in various other chemical operations. 
It consists essentially of a large or small ftiraaoe with 
applianoes whereby all combuatible materials may be 


bex gfe to be, ko bend at 

desired at these pieces* 

fioeiions (skd'ri-ns), a. [< soofk^ 4- -oiie.] 
Drossy; recrementitious. [Bare.] 

For by the lire thw emit not only many drossy and 
tdotimu parti, but whatsoever they sad reoelved from 
either the eaith or loadstone. 

Sir T. Browns, Vnlg. Xir., It 2. 

ioorklet, V, t. Bee scorch, 
soom (ekdm), n. [Early mod. £. also shorn; < 
MB. doom, .a88ibilated aehom, with orlg. vowel 
scarn, sharnf assibilated scham. rarely also 
scare, < OF. escarnf assibilated eaohamf eschem, 
with loss of terminal consonant eseary eschar as 
Pr. esquem a= Bp. escarnio ss Pg. eseameo as It. 
sehemOf seomo, mockery, derision, scorn, < 
OHG. shern, scorn, MHG. schem b OLG. seem 
ss MD. scheme, mockery, derision; cf. OBulg. 
skriei^fa, scurrility, L, scurra, a jester (see scur- 
HI), The change of the vowel (ME. scam to 
scorn) arose in the verb, which became confused 
in OF. and It. with another word: see scorn, 
V.] 1. Mockery; derision; contempt; disdain. 

Among man such as be modest and graue, & of littie 
oonuersatlcHi, nor delighted in the buste life and vayne 
ridiculous actions of the popular, they call him in ieortie a 
Philosopher or Poet 

JPuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 14. 


nd proi 

Skak., As you Like it, lit 4. 57. 
See kind eytM, and bear kind words, with room. 

Waiiiim Marrit, Earthly Paradise, II. 214. 

2. The expression of mockery, derision, con- 
tempt, or disdain ; a scoff ; a slight. 

And if I unto yow myn othes bede 
For myn excua^ a seom ahal be my mede. 

Chaucer, Anellda and Arolte, 1. 806. 
If sickly ears . . . 

Will hear your idle soema. 

Stu^., L. L. L., V. 2. 875. 
And every sullen frown and bitter seom 
But fanned the fuel that too fast did bum. 

Vryden, tr. of Idylls of Theocritus, xxili. 

8. An object of derision, contempt, or disdain ; 
a thing to be or that is treated with contempt; 
a reproach or disgrace. 

Thou mafcest us a reproach to our neighbours^ a soom 
and aderlrion to them that are round about ns. 

Pa xliv. 18. 

Thou . . . art eonfederate with a damned pack 
To make a loathsome abject soom of me. 

Shak., C, of E., tv. 4. 100. 
They that reverence too much old times are but a soom 
to the new. Bacon, Innovationa 

Inhuman soom of men, hast tlmii a thought 
T' outlive thy murden? Ford, Tla Pity, v, 0. 

To laaffh to soonL See laugK—To take or think 
■oonit, m disdain ; scorn. 

TaUcc thou no soom to wear the horn. 

Shak., As you Like It^ iv. 2. 14. 

I as then esteeming my self bom to rule, and thinking 
foul seom willingly to submit my self to be ruled. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

!n> kiifair soocn oft, to regard with contempt ; despise. 
I know no reason why you should think soom qf him. 

• Sir P. Sidney, 

SConi (skdrn), [Early mod. £. also shorn; 

< ME. scornen, shornm, assibilated schomen, 
with orig. vowel seamen, skamen, < OF. csear- 
nir, eshamir, eshemir, esquiemir, assibilated 
eschamir, eschernir, echamir, echemir, aehar- 
nir, aehemir, transposed escrenir, also later es- 
comer * Pr, esquernir, escamir, sohimir ss Bp. 
Pg. escamcoer ss It. schemire, ncomare, mock, 
scoff, scorn, < OHG. skirnon, skemon, scemon, 
MHG. schemen ss MD. sohemen, mock, deride, 

< OHG, skern, etc., mockery, derision, scorn: 
see scorn, n. The later forms of the verb, OP. 
escomer, It. seomare^ soom, were due to confu- 
sion with OF. escorner b It. scomare, deprive 
of the horns, deprive of honor or ornament, dis- 
grace (< L. ea;-, out, 4- cornu, horn) ; hence the 
change of vowel in the E. verb, to which the 
noun then conformed.] I. trans, 1. To hold 
in soom or contempt; disdain; despise: as, to 
scorn a hypocrite ; to scorn all meanness. 

Surely be eeomOth the soorners; but he giveth grace 
unto the lowly. Prov. 111. 84. 

Fame Is the mar that the clear spirit doth raise , , . 
To seom delights and live laborloui days. 

MiUon, Lycidas, 1. 70. 
With all those (toilo Hiraoles I leam’d 
Which sewm by Eagles eyes to be dlsoem’d, 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, U. 46. 

The poorer sort» who have not aSlave of their own, will 
yet him one to cany a Mesa wmlh of Bloe for them, tho 
not one hundred paoea from their own homes, seenriitip 
to do It themselves. Bamphr, Voyagea II. 1. 181. 

2. To brinn to soom; treat with soom or con- 
tempt ; make a mook 4^; d^de. 


by aqua regia or other solvent 

SCmsifonil (skO'ri-fdrm), a. [< L. scoHa, scoria, 
+ forma, form.] Like scona; in the form of 
dross. Kirwan, 

gcorlfy (skd'ri-fi), v, i, ; pret. and pp. scoHfhd, 
ppr. stymying, [< L. scoria, scona, 4- faoere, 
make, do: see -/y.] To reduce to scoria, slag, 
or dross. 

gCOrillgCskdrang), n. 1. Same as score, n,, 8. 

In the sandstone west of New Haven, Connecticut the 
deep hfoad cearingt can be plainly seen, running toward 
the southeast <81. Fiehdae, ItVIII. 66. 

2. In founding, the bursting or splitting of a 
easting from unequal contraction in cooling. 
This accident is especially likely to happen to oylindera 
and similar worics If the core does not mve way when the 
casting cools. K B. Knight. 

8, In music, the act, process, or result of writ- 
ing out in score, of orchestrating in some par- 
ticular manner, or of arranging for a different 
inatmment : same as instrumentation, orchestra- 
tion, or transcription,-^^. In racing, the act of 
biiiijg^iig a horse and his rider over and over 
again to the score or starting line, so as to 
make a lair start. 

He IS a veiy nervoua horse, and it required months of 
practioa before he became econstomed to worifip, so that 
he was fit to start in a race. The AUmWk, LXin, 706. 

miilU(-gllgina(8kdr'ing-Ga^^ Ascoring- 
maobme. 

gfiorlng^dngeliiiie (skdr^iog^^ l. A 

machme for cutting in bloeics the ^ooves to 
rfioeive the ropes or straps by which the blocks 
tarn sitings— *2. In paper- W mamf,,nnhpp 9 Tn- 
with an adjustable knife which cuts away 
mm tke blank the superfiuoiig material, and 
see^s the' oardboard where the edges of the 


There made the! the Oroune of Jonkss of the See; and 
there thel kneled to him, and eknmede him* 

Mandeeitte, Travels, p. lA 
His felawe that lay by his beddes eyde 
Gan for to lawghc. and aeomed him ful faate. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, L 967. 
Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not Inoensed by his subtle mother 
To taunt and eecm you thus opprobrionsly 7 

Shak., kich. ni., ill. 1. m 

3f. To bring into insignificance or into con- 
tempt. 

Fortune, ... 

The dlspitouse debonaire, 

That eoometh many a creature. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 626. 
mBjn^X,Ccntemn,De9yiee, Scorn, Contemn, eecm, 

ana diedain less often apply to persons. In this they 
differ from the corresponding nouns and from deatiee, 
which apply with equal freedom to persons and things. 
Contemn is the generic term, expressing the fact ; it Ssnot 
BO strong as caniempt. To detfpiee Is to look down upon 
with stremg contempt from a supfuior position of some 
sort To acorn It to have an extreme and passionate con- 
tempt for. To diadain'Xe to have a high-minded abhor- 
rence of, or a proud and haui^ty contempt of. See arro- 
gance. 

What in iUelf is perfect 
Confemne a borrow'd gloas. 

Flatehcr, Spanish Curate, ill. & 

Nd man ever yet genuinely de^piaed, however he might 
hate, his intellectual equal. 

itmne. Village Communities, p. 264. 
I am that maid that have delayU denied, 

And almost seem'd the loves of all that tried 
To win me but this twain. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iv. A 
Be sbhorr'd 

All feasts, societies, andthroMS of men t 
His semblable, yea, himself, Timon diadaim: 
Destruction fang mankind ! 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 8. SI 

n. intrans, 1 , To feel scorn or contempt.— 
2f. Topoint with scorn; scoff; jeer: genemly 
with at, 

Thei acomen whan the! seen dny strange Folk goyage 
clothed. UandeeSUe, Travels, p. 17& 

He said mine eyes were black and my hair black; 

And, now I am remember’d, seem'd at me. 

Shak., As you Like tt, 111. & Ul. 

He aeomed at their behaviour, and told them of 1A 
OoodKewa front Few-Kngtand, in Appendix to New Eng- 
[land't Memorial, p. 866. 

gcomer (skdr'n^r), n. [< ME. acomcre, acorn- 
are; < acorn 4- -er^.] 1, One who scorns; g 
despiser. 

They are . . . great eeomara of death* 

Spenaer, State of Irehmd. 

Not a aeomer of your sex. 

But venerator. Tsnnysoii, Princess, tv. 

2. A scoffer: a derider; one who scoffs at re- 
ligion, its ordinances and teachers. 

When Christianity first appeared, it made no great pea. 
gress among the dtsputers cl this world, among the men 
of wit and subtlety, for this very reason ; because tluqr 
were aeomsvs. Bp, Atterhury, Sermons, L v. 

SCOmftQ (skfim'ftd), a, [< acorn 4* •ful,'\ 1. 
Full of scorn or contempt ; contemptuous; dis- 
dainful; insolent. 

Blessed Is the man that walketh not in the oounael of 
the ungodly, nor atandeth in the way of ainoera nor alA 
teth in the seat of the aeomful. Pa. L 1. 

Unknit that threat’nlng unkind brow. 

And dart not aeomful ^ancea from those eyes. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. 187. 

Th’ enamour'd deity pursues the chace ; 

The aeomful damsel ahuna hia loathed embrace. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Hetamorph., L 

2. Provoking or exciting scorn or contempt; 
appearing as an object of scorn. 

The aeomful mark of every open eye. 

Shak., Lucrecev L 599. 

sfiyiL Bee seorn, v. 

scftmfblly (skdm'ffil-i), adv. In a scornful 
manner; with proud contempt ; contemptuous- 
ly; insolently. 

The aacred rights of the Christinn church are aeomfUHy 
trampled on in print. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons. 

fiCOXnftllXLfififi (skdm'ffil-nes), n. The quality 
of being scornful or contemptuous, 

Bcorning (skdr'ulng), 91 . [< ME. acominge, 

akoming, achomunge, acarminge, aehoming; ver- 
bal n. of acorn, e.j Mockery; derision. 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and 
the scornera delight in their aeomtng, and fools hate know- 
ledge? Prov, L 98. 

BCOnisrt (skfir'ni), a, l< scorn 4- -pi.] Deserv- 
ing scorn. [Bare.] 

Ambition . . . scrapes for aeomie drosse. 

Bir.for Maga., p. &0fi 

BCOrodita (skor'p-dit). n, [Also skorodiie; so 
called in allusion to the arsenical fumes given 
off before the blowpipe; < Gr. cadpodw, contr. 
CKdpdov, garlic, 4- -ita^J] A hydrous arseniate 
of iron, usually occurring in oraorhombic crys- 



aeorodite 

tals of a pale leek-green or liver-brown eolor. 
It ooours In many locikUttea, aasocUted wHh aneiiieal 
oreii atpeolally with artanopyrite; It haa alao bean ob- 
aonrad aa a depodt about aome hot qpringa M in the Yel* 
lowBtone region. 

Seorpsona (skdr-pe'n|i)f n. [NL.(Artedi; Lin- 
neeuB. 1758), < X. searpmm^ < Gr. oK6pKmva^ 
a 560, Seorpasm scro/ay so ealled in allu- 
sion to the dorsal spines, wbioh are capable 
of inflicting a stinging wound; < oKopmo^y a 
scorpion : see scorpion.] A Linnean genus of 
fishos, used with varying latitude, now closely 
restricted and made the type of the family 
Soorpmnidse^ The original flah of this name is 8, uenifa, 
of European vatora. Another Is S', perota, known as piiff’ 
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geortw (skdr'pbr), a, TA initipelUng of muh 
perV] 1. In y>ood- and mtoMp^ky a form of 
gougii^hlsel for 
woridihg in hol- 
lows. as informing 
bowls afld in un- 
dercutting oarv- 
iniro, ete.— 2. A 
« ^ X pmnted, flat, or 

scn«r.(d.t 5»nndej st««l tool 
with a sharp edge, set in a wooden or other 
handle, used by the jeweler for drilling holes 
and cutting away parts of the met^-work 
around settings to hold precious stones. 

ECOrpiact (skdr'pi-ak), a. K MQr. eHopjnoKdCy 
per^ining to a scorpion, < Gr. cmpnio^y a scor- 
pion: see cco>7>fo».1 Of or pertaining to a 
scorpion ; flgurativeiy, stinging. 

To wound him first with arrows of sharp-pointed worda 
and tiien to sting him with a ncorpimk censure. 

flaeM, Life of Williams, i. 82 . (Doetfss.) 

Scorpidinm (sk6r-pi-di'ii5), n.pZ. [NL. , < Soorpis 
(•pid^) + -<?*».] A subfamily of fishes, typified 
W the genus Scotpie, it was introduced by QUl for 
IHineUptmdsi with the front teeth Incisor^like but without 


Scorpene (.Srorpmna ffuttata), 

/eel, found in southern Europe. S. puttata is a Californian 
repreeentative known as tcarpion or scoipms, also teulpin; 
•ad other species are called in Spanish-speaking countries 


i hogfiah. 

Beoirpmidm (Bk6r-pe'ni-<le), «. pi [NL., < 
S^pmna + -wf«.] A family of acanthoptery- 
gian ^hes, typified by the genus Soo^atnay to 
which different limits have been assigned, (a) 
In OUnriicr’s system, a family of AcanthopteiVff*i 
formea with perfect or nearly perfect ventrala end a bony 
stay for the angle of the preoperculum, which is armed, 
this stay arising from the infraorbital ring, (b) In GlU’s 
system, those 8iiorpaBnaidea which have the dorm fin con- 
alsting of anoint " ‘ ' ‘ - 

aectlon ; well-dt , 

head moderately compresaed L 
ing forward and not separate by an istbmus; and a dor- 
sauiform (or nuchadiform) trunk. The scorpasnoids re* 
semUe percolds, having the body oblong, more or less 
oompree^, with usually large head and wide terminal 
mouth, and ridges or spines on the top and also on the 
opercles. A liony stay extends from the suborbital to the 
preoperole ; the gltl-sfita are wide : the scales are ctenoid 
(sometimes cycloid) ; and the lateral lino Is single. 1'he 
ventrals are thoracic, with one spine and typically five 
rays ; the dorsal is rather long with numerous (from eight 
to shrioen) spitiea and about as many soft rays ; the anal 
is rather short, with three spines and from five to ten rays. 
The pseudobranchiflB are large, the pyloric csoca few (less 
twelve ill number), and an air-bladder is present. 
Over 20 genera and 800 species inhabit all seas; they 
are specially numerous in temperate regions of the Pacific 
ocean, where they form a large, conspicuous, and ecoiiom- 
h^y important feature of the piscirauiia. The northern 
species mostly live about rocks, and hence their most gen- 
eral name is rackfiah or roek-ood. Many are viviparous, the 
young being born alive when about a fourth of an inch long ; 
acme of them attain a large else, and all are used for food. 
Besides Sconmna, notablegenera which include American 
forms are Sebaataa, Sebaatodaa, and Sabaktiehthyaf includ- 
ing a great variety of rockflsh or rock-cod, mainly of the 
Pwittc coast, known as roae-jfiah, radfiah, wnapper, boceae> 
aio, marou, prieat-yiah, riuva, garrupa, JHaum, raahtr or 

S Wu, Ukvnbwr, earaair, Jly-fiah, rrna, Spaniah flag, free- 
eta See the generic and vernacular names, and cuts 
•r prieatrjiah, rodkjiah, Sabaataa^ 9paniah-/tag, coraair, 
and Searpaana. 

ScoriMeillnafi (skfir-pfi-ni'n#)^ n, jd, [NL., < 
Scf^rpaena + -inse.'] A’suhfamily of ScorpaenMaet 
exginplifled bv the genus Smrpaem, with three 
pairs of epipharyugeals, vertebras iu variable 
number, and the dorsal commencing above the 
operculum. The species are mostly tropical and most 
numerous In the Indo- Pacific region. Some of them are 
iHMsaikable for brilliancy of color and the development 
of spinet or fringes. 

aeorpmioid (skdr-pe'noid), a. and n. [< 8cor- 
pmna + •*nd.‘] I, a. Kesombling, related to, 
or belonging to the Scorpanidte or Seorpae- 
noidea » 

n. «. A member of the family Scorpamidse. 
ScorpflBnoidea (skdr-pf-noi'dfa), n, vl [NL., 
< Scorpstna + -oidca. J A superf amily of mail- 
cheeked fishes, with the hypercoiracoid and hy- 
poooracoid bones normally developed, a com- 
plete rayodome, and post-temporals normally 
articulated vvith the cranium, comprising the 
families Hcorpaenidety Symneeidtey Hexagram- 
midm, and AnopUtpomida. 
scorpene (skdr'pSn), «. [< It, acorpina ss OF, 
anorpene, < L. acorpana, a fish, Seorpmna aerofa : 
see Smrptena, The name for 8. aerofa was 
transferrcii by the Italian fishennen on the 
Californian coast to 8. guitutn,'] A scorpm- 
, noid fish, Soerpana guttata. The cheeks, opercle, 
and top of the lioad arc naked, the breast is scaly, and tbe 
oo1oi‘ is brown iinittled and blotched with rosy purplish 
and psle olive. It is about a loot long, and is atmudant 
on the southern Otdifomlan coast, where It is also called 
* * See cut under Seorpmna, 



Medialuiis {Cmsiosoma eaigbrnUntis). one of the Scor^idinm, 

roots extending backward, with teeth on the vomer, and the 
soft fins densely scaly. Few species are known. One, Cis- 
aioaofM caiUomianau, occurs along the Californian ooaaU 
Scorpio (skOr'pi-d), ». [L. NL. : soo aeorpion.'] 1 . 
In zooly a Linnean genus of araehnidans, equiv- 
alent to. the modem order ScorpionidOy used 
with various restrictions, now the type of the 
limited family Seorpionida. See acorpion. — 2. 
A constellation and the eighth sign of the zodiac, 
represented by the • 

charaeU‘rfTl. The con- 
stellailon. which Is prom- 
inent in early summer in 
the skies of the south- 
ern United States (where 
the whole of the magnifi- 
cent tall clears the hori- 
zon), contains the first- 
magnitude red star An- 
torea and several of the 
second magnitude. With 
the Chaldeans and Greeks 
it extended over one 
sixth of the planetary 
cirolo, tbe scorpion being 
represented with exag- 
gerated claws embracing 
a circular space where 
Libra Is now placed. 

From this irregularity it 
may be inferred Uiai the 
constellation is older than 
the zodiac, which was 
formed before WOO fi. c. 

Libra, though later, la at 
no small antiquity, since 
it appears in the Egyp- 
tian zodiacs. Its adop- 
tion by JuUua Cniar in 
hia calendar made it fa- 
miliar. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, though living in 
Egypt nearly two centu- 
ries later, follows Baby- 
lonian and Greek astron- 



Th« CouBtellation Scorpio (the 
ScoririoQ), with Libra. 




Scorpion {Starpio ^ftr\ seen 
from above. 

At. the cHelicerae, or chelate 
antennae: the lar^e claws are 
chelate pedipal pi; C/A,rephnlo* 
thorax: the first two legs are 
cephalic appeiKtages, the next 
two thoracic ; Tn, the telson or 

BtiMR. 


oroers in covering the place of Libra with the scorpion's 
claws. In designating the stars of this constellation by 
means of the Greek letters, the geniUTe Sounii (from the 
alternative Latin form aoorpiua: see aeorpion) fa uaed : thus, 
Antares is a Soonii. 

Scorpiodea. Bcoxpioidaa (skfir-pi-6'de-tt, -oi'- 
d#-|0» [NL.: sqe acorpioid.^ Same as 

8cofpionida. 

SCOrpiold (skdr'pi-oid), a. [< Gp. ampremi^qy 
contr, (fKopm^i^Ky like a scorpion, < oKopnloqy a 
scomion, + fldof, form.] 1, IxlsooIi (a) Be- 
semDling or related to a scorpion; belonging 
to the Soorpionida, (fi) Boiled over or curled 
like tbe tail of a scomion; cincinnal; coiled in 
a flat spiral.— 2. In oof., curved or circinate at 
the end, like the tail of a scorpion; rolled up 
toward one side in the manner of a crozior, 
unrolling as the flowers expand, as in some of 
the Bordginaeese. See cut m next column. 

scorpion ( skfir'pi-pn), n, [< ME. soorpiony soar- 
pioun^eorpiutiy < OF. aeorpioHy aoorjfimy escor- 
piouy F. acorpim =a Pr. 8p. caoftrpiim vz Pg. 08- 
oorpido as It. aeor money also aoorpio ss D. achor- 
j)U}en sx MLG. achorpidny adwrpg^ ss OHG. soor- 
m'o, aeorpOy MHG, amorpOy sooiyo, aeorpy 

G. aeorpion sa Sw. Ban. imrpimy<U* $wrpio(n^y 


Scorpkdd Infloroicsnce of 

also acorpiuSy < Gr. oKopfrloq (later also eKopwUw 
in sense of a military en^ne), a scorpion, also 
a prickly sea-flsh, a prickly plant, the constel- 
lation so called, a miutary en^e. J 1. In aodlf 
an arthropod of tbe or- 
der Soorpionida, it has 
•n elongated body : die 
cephftlothorax is continuous 
with the sbdomen, which 
ends in s long slender post- 
abdomen. which latter can 
be curled up over the back 
and is armed at the end with 
a sharp sting or telson, more 
or less hooked like a daw, 
and connected with a venom- 

S land, so that its puncture in- 
lets a poisoned wound. (See 
also outs under Buthua and 
SeorpUmiAm.) The sting of 
a scorpion is painful, and is 
said to paralyze the organs 
of speech. Ine scorpion has 
also a huge pair of nippers 
in front, like the great claws 
of a lobster, and the whole 
figure is suggestive of a little 
lobster, an inch or a few inches 
long. Scorpions abound in 
tropical and warm temperate 
countries. In the former 
they attain the maximum 
size of 8 or 10 inches, and are 
very formidable. They com- 
monly lurk iu dark retreatiL 
as under stones and logs, and 
are particularly active at 
night. They are carnivorous 
and predaceous ; they seise 
their prey with their nippers, 
and sting it to death. Scor- 
pions are Justly dreaded, but 
some popular beliefs respecting them have no foundation 
in fact, as that when the creature Is surrouiideil by fire it 
stings itself to death rather than be burned, or that some 
fluid extracted from a scorpion will cure Its sting. 

Thes is the aeorpioun tbet maketh uayr mid the heauede, 
and enueyineth mid the tayle. 

, Ayenbite qf Inwyt (E. E. T. S.), p. 02. 

I lykne her to tbe soorofrmn, 

That is a fals fiatering beste ; 

For with his bade he maketh feste, 

But al atiiyd his fiatoringe 
With his toyle he wol stlnge - 
And envenyme. 

Chaueaty Death of Blanche; 1. 680. 
And though I once despair'd of woman, now 
I find they relish much of acoavUma. 

For both have stings, and both can hurt and cure too. 

Beau, and Ft., Custom of the Country, v. 6. 
Tis true, a aewpion'a oil is said 
To cure the wounds the vermin made. 

8. Butter, Hudibras, HI. ii. 1020. 
Hence — 2. Borne creature likened to or mis- 
taken for a scorpion, and poisonous or supposed 
to be so. (o) A false scorpion ; any member of the Pani- 
deaeorptanea. A mong these araehnidans, bol onging to the 
same class as the true scorpion, but to a different order, tbe 
members of the genus ChaUfer are knowu as hwAMtairtfiim, 
(Bee CheWeridea, and out under Paeudoaeorptenae.) Those 
called ttfhipdeorpwna are of the family Thdyphontdm, 
(See out under PadipadpL) Closely related to these, and 
sometimes sharing the name, are the Phrynidm. (Bee out 
under PhrynddM,) (b) gentipeds and tarantulas are often 
confounded in the popular mind with soorpious, as are 
also (e) various smaU nsards, In the latter case probably 
from the habit some of tiiem have of oanying their tails 
up. Thus, in the United States, some harmless lizards or 
■kinks, as of the genera Sedaporua and Bumaaaa, are oom- 
monly called aearptofui. (dS Sumo as aeorpiandtug, 

8. In ichth»y a scoi^ion-fisb or sea-scorpion; 
one of several different members of the Scot- 
pamidm, some of whieb are also called aeotpme 
and aculpin. Bee cut under Scorptenuj and. 
etymology of Seolopendra*-^^. dth 

tron,y the eighth sign of the zodiac, which the 
sun enters aoout October 2Sd. See SeorpiOy 2- 
Tb’ Eternal to prevent such hoirld frag, 

Hung forth in heaven bis golden soales. 

Yet seen betwixt AiMa ati4 tlm dtsM^ sIlib 




nitotilfie thf^t ^ » M<»pi«ix ’0 tall; » sooiuege. 
SiQiiioif&bed •« » handle of Iren, or of wood 

hraoed and fernd^ with iron, and two, three, 
or more ehaine attached, like the lashes of a 
whip, and set with halls, rings, or angled and 
pointed masses of iron. 

If y f stlMr hath ohastlaaii yon with whipa bat I will ohas* 
tiie you with tevirptom, 1 Ki. xiL 11. 

If nia pacpla realftad (Bdboboam]i thay ahoold ba pao> 
lahad not with whtpa, but with aoorptoaa; that la, roda of 
knottad wood fturraaoad with barba, produoing a wound 
like the bite of a aooralon. 

VmJianke, Univ. Hiat. (traiia.X p. 67. 

6. An old military en^ne, used chiefly in the 
defense of the wails or a town, it reaembled the 
balliata in fonn, oonaiatlng aaaantially of two beams with 
ropee stretched between them, from the middle of which 
ropec roee a third beam, called the ttylus, ao disposed as 
to be pulled book end let go at pleasure; to the top of 
this beam were fattened iron hooks to which a sling of 
iron or hemp for throwing atones was hung. 

Hear crooked Coruiea fleeing bridges tall, 

Their eoathfitll Shttrpum, that mynea the wall. 

Budutn, tr. of Du&rtaa's Judith, ill. 

He watched them at the points of greatest danger fall- 
ing under the shots from the seotpCons. 

Fraud*, Cmur, p. 849. 
7f. An instrument for grappling a battering- 
ram A gun whose dolphins represented 
the scorpion.— False soorpton. See def. 2 . 

SC0rpi011«Dr00in (skdr^pi-pn-brSm), n. Same as 

8ca^>i(m-‘plantf 2. 

gOOrpiOIl-Dllg (skAr'pi-ftn-.bug), «. A large 
predaceous water-beetle whose raptorial fore 
l^s suggest a scorpion ; a water-scorpion. See 
Mpa, 

gOO^ion-dagger (skdr'pi-on-dag^Cr), «. [Tr. 
Hind, bichhim, a small stfletto with a curved 
blade, < hiobcHMf a scorpion.] A small dagger, 
sometimes poisoned, used by the people of In- 
dia. 

Scorpioneg (skdr-pi-d'nSz), n. pL [NL., pi. of 
L. s<!o>;p*o(w-), scorpion: see scorpion,'] True 
scorpions as a suborder of Araehnido : distiii- 
guisned from Pseudoseorpiones : synonyiiiotis 
with ScortHonida. 

gcorpionongll (skdr^pi-on-flsh), n, A flsh of the 
family Scorp«nid» and ‘genus Scorj)sena ; a sea- 
scotpion : so called on account of the spines of 
the nead and fins. See cut under Scorpmna, 

BCOrpion-HF (skdr'pi-Qn-iii), n, A ueuroptorous 
insect of the family Panorpidm, and especially 
of the ^nus Panorpn : so called from the for- 
ceps-like apparatus at the end of the slender 
abdomen of the male, and the tendency of the 
abdomen to curl like the tail of a scorpion. P, 
communis is a Kuropean example. See cut un- 
der Patwrpa, 

goorpion-gragg (skdr'pi-on-grfts), u, A plant 
of tne genus Myosom; "the forget-me-not or 
mouse-ear. 

Soorpion^aM, the old name of tlie plant now called 
Forget-me not. ... It waa called aeorpion-gran from be- 
ing supposed, oil the doctrine of signatures, from its spike 
resembling a scorpion's tall, to be good against the sting 
of a scorpion. 

Dr. A. Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. (Latham.) 
House-ear iOOrplO|l-graM, Mytmti* pahatri*. 

BCOrpionic (skdr-pi-on'ik), a, [< scorpion + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the scorpion. [Hare.] 

Below the Serpent Bearer we find the Soomlon (Sooiplo), 
now fully risen and allowing truly ioorpiomo form. 

Sei. Amer., N. S., LV. 8. 

Seorploulda (sk6r-pi-on'i-d^), n. pi. [NL., < 
Heorpiones + Ada.] An oroer of Aracfmida, 
having pulmotracheate respiration, the ceph- 
alothorax indistinctly segmented from the ab- 
domen, a long jointea postabdomen ending in a 
hook or telson, and long maxillary palpi, or pedi- 
palps, ending in a usn^y large chelate claw, or 
pineer ; the true scorpions or Scorpioncs. The am- 
oulatofy legs are soven-jointed, and of moderate and ap- 
IMiosiinatCly equal lengths. The eyes are from six to twelve 
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tanniinbw. TbeliflociorohihioMwiH^wefldeveiiiieda^ 
pineeiwiike. There ars four pilM of p^ttotaneheas. The 
h>ng postabdomen 4)r tall is very fleillMe, and Is generally 
carried curled up over the back; the hook with which it 
enda is perforated forapoiaon-duct, and oonaUtutea a sting, 
sometimes of very formidable ehsraoter. The order Is vety 
homogeneous, and sll theformsof it w«reformetly Includea 
in a single family; Seorpionidm, or even in the genus Saaro 
pto. It has been divided, acocming to the number of eyes 
(Six, eight, ten, or twelveX into SoorpionidAf, TOUgonidae, 
VaJoviaa, and AndrocLimia, and In other waya From 
1 to more than 80 genera are recognised, w cut for 
Seorpionidm above, and those under Buthut and ieorpion. 

ScorifioilidflB (Hk6r-pi-on'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < 
Scorpio{n-) + A restricted family of 

scorpions, typified by the genus Scorpio. See 
cut in preoecmig column. 

gcondon-lobfiter (skfir'pi-on-lob^st^r), n. A 
^n^^ile^ decapod crustacean of the family 

BOOrplon-oU (sk6r'pi-on-oil), n. An oily sub- 
stance formerly prepared from scorpions, and 
supposed to be capable of curing their sting. 

scorpion-plant (sk6r'pi-on-plant), n. 1. A 
Javan orchid, Arachnanthe moHchifcra (Renan- 
ihera araeh nil ^) . It has large creamy- white or lemon • 
colored flowers, resembling a spider, continuing to bloom 
long from the summit of the spike. 

2. Genista Scormus of southwestern Europe. 
More specifically called scorpion-broom and 
scorpion-thorn. 

BCO^^on-flCnna (skdr'pi-on-scn^ji), n. See Cor- 

8(^pion-sh6ll(sk6r'pi-on-shel), n. A gastropod 
of tne family Stromhidsp and genus Pieroceras, 
distinguished by 
the development 
of long tubular or 
channeled spines 
from the outer 
lip of the aper- 
ture. Abontadoaeii 
species are known, 
some a foot long, 
all iiibabitants of 
the Indian seas and 
the Facifle, as P. 

Iambi*. 

Bcorpion-Bpider 

(skor'pi-pu-spi^- 
der), n . " Any 
aracnnidau of 
the order Pedi- 
palpi; a whip- 
scorpion: a sort 
of false scorpi- 
on. Those of the 
family Thdyphoni- 
dSB, with a long slen- 
der whip-llke post- 
abdomen. resemble 
scorpions very close- 
ly in snperfleial ap- 
pearance. The like- 
ness of the Phryni- 
die, whichbavn niere- 
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Bccrtatory (skdr'tflrtd-ri), a. [< L. soortator, b 
fornicator, < scortari, associate with harlots, < 
scortumf a harlot.] Pertaining to or consisting 
inlowdness. 

SOOrtchf, V. An obsolete form of scotch^, 

BOOTBa (skdr'zfi), n. [< It. soorm as Pr. escorsa 
ss OP. cscorccf escorsse (> MD. schorsse)^ F, 
ecoroCf bark ; from the verb. It. setnrsare ss Pr. 
eseorsar s= OF. escorc^r, F. {;corcer, < L. exeorti- 
care, strip the bark from : see exctyriicaic.] A 
variety of epidote occurring near Muska, Tran- 
sylvania, in a form resembling sand. 

Scorsoacra (skdr-zp-nS'rU), «. [NL. (Tourne- 
fort, 1700) ; cf . Bp. escorsonera = I*g. escorcio- 
neira s= F. soorsonbrey F. dial, cscorsioncra, scor- 
sonbre » G. skorzonere sx Sw. skorsomra =r Dan. 
skorsoncroy < It. scorzoneroy appar. lit. ‘black 
bark,’ < scorzuy bark (see scorsa). + «rra, black, 
fern, of nerOf < L. nigery black (setJ negro) ; said 
by others to be orig. 8p. eseorzonm a (so named 
from the use of the root as a remedy for snake- 
bites), < eseorzony snake-poison,] 1. A ge- 
nus of composite plants, of the tribe Cichori- 
aecsBy type of the subtribo Scorzonerae. it is 
oharaoteriaed by flowers with Involucral bracts of many 
gradually inoreasiag series, plumose and unequal pappus 
of many rows, and many-ribbed achenes without a b^ 



bristly plants, generally perennhus, bearing alternate and 
grass-like or broader and dissected leaves, and rather laige 
long-stalked heads of yellow flowers. The best-known 
speoiesis S. iOrpaniea, the black salsify, much cultivated, 
chiefly in Europe, for its root, which u used as a viegeta- 
ble, and has. when moderately boiled, the remedial prop- 
erties of dandelion. S. deURom of Sicily is aaid to be 
canal to salalfy, and S. erodfolia in (Greece la a favorite 
aalad and spinach. S. tvborota and perhaps other eastern 
speciea afford an edible root An old name of S. Ritpanioa 
is vipor's-mras*. 

2. [/. o.J A plant of this genus. 

(Colonel Blunt presented the company . . . with excel- 
lent seorroneros, which he said might be propagided in 
England aa much as parsnips. 

(Hdenbwrg, To Boyle, Kov. 16, 1666. 

Scot^ (skot), n. [Early mod. E. also Scott; < 
ME. Scoty Scotty ScoUCy pi. Seoitesy < AS. Scot, 
usually in pi. Scottas, 'SceotUis = D. Schot « 
OHG. ScottOy MHO. G. Schotte = Icel. Skotr, 


usually in pi. Skotar =r Sw. Dan. SkottCy a Boot: 
cf. OF. JCsctd ss Bp. Pg. Jiscoto = It. Scoto (s 
LL.) xs Ir. Soot = W. Ysgotiud (< E.) xx Pol. 


Seorpton-shcll (Pferoceras tamhis). 


See Scor- 


Same as 



Iv a button-like post- 
amlomen, is less 
striking. See outs 
under Phrynidm and 
Pedipalpi. 

scorpion’g-tail (8k6r'pi-onz-tal), n. 
piurus. 

scorpion-thorn (skdr'pi-pn-thdrn), n 
scorpion-plan ty 2. 

SCOr^onwort (skdr'pi-on-wM), n. 1 . Same as 
scorpion-grass.’— 2. A leguminous planL Orwf- 
thopns soorpioidesy native of southern Europe 
ana related to the st^orpion-senna. 

Scorpls (skfir'pis), ». [NL. (Cuvier and Va- 
lenciennes, 1831 ), < Gr. (Wfo/wr/f, a kind of sea- 
fish. ] In ich f/i. , a genus of pimelepteroid fishes, 
variously limited, containing species of the 
southern Pacific. The northern fish formerly referred 
to the genus, the mcdlaluna of (Tallfornta, a handsome flsh 
a foot long and valued for food, belong# to the genus 
Cmiomma. See cut under Seorpidinm. 

ScorpinnUI (skdr-pi-u'ms)^ n. [NL. (Linnieus, 
1737), < Gr. cKopaiovpoQy a plant so called, lit. 
‘soorpion-taileu,’ < OAopTr/oj’, scorpion, + ohpdy 
tail.] A genus of leguminous plants,, of the 
suborder Pnpilionaccmy tribe S^ysaresBy and 
subtribe Coronillcm, it is oharaoterlced by flowers 
solitary or few on a leafless peduncle with beaked keel- 
petals, and a cylindrical, furrowed, and*oiroinately colled 
pod, wliioh Is cumiuoiily warty or prickly and does not s^it 
open, but breaks across into ioints containing rouiiaisli 
seeds with roniarkably twisted and elongated aeed-leaves. 
There are abtmt 6 species, natives especially of the Medi- 
teiratiean itigion, extending from the Canary Islands into 
weatern Asia. They are atemless or decumbent herbs, with 
entire and almple leaves, unlike most of the family in this 
last respect, and with small yeUow nodding flowera They 
are curious but not onuunental plants; their rough coiled 
pods, called “ caterpillars," are sometimes used to garnish 
dishes. The species have been named 9*orpUtn*»4aU and 
aiUerptUar-plaat. 

•eorset, v. See geoureei, soourse'^. 


Szkot ss Bohem. Skot (< G. or E.); first in LL. 
Seotusy also Scottus, usually in pi. ScoUy Scottiy 
MGr. NQr. Exwrof, pi. 2«wrcw, a people in the 
northern port of Hritain, called thence SeoUa 
(AS. Scotland, Scotta land, E. Scotland). As 
with most other names of the early Celtic and 
Teutonic tribes, the origin of the name is un- 
known; it has been variously referred — (a) to 
Gael, sguit xx Ir. scuite, a wanderer; (ft) to Gr. 

L. Scytha, Scythes, a Scythian, said to 
mean ‘wanderer,’ ‘nomad,’ or, according to an 
old view, ‘an archer’ (see Scythian) ; (d) to Gr. 
cKdrocy darkness (the LL. Scotus, prop. Sedius, 
being taken in this view as with a short 

vowel) (see sootia). Hence the surname Scott, 
formerW also spelled Scot, ME. Scott, Scot, D. 
Schot. G. Schott, OF. Scot, PJscot, etc., MIw. Seo- 
tus (as in Duns Scotus)^ etc., one of the few 
mod. surnames orig. tribal or national names 
(others or© Britt, Brett, or Bret, Briton, Britton, 
or Britten, Saaon.Dane) ; cf. the surnames JEng- 
lish, Irish, B^eftch, G. Deutsch. Deufschcr, etc., 
ori^. adj.j 1. A member of a Gaelic tribe, 
which came from the northern part of Hiber- 
nia, and settled in the northwestern part of 
Britannia (Scotland) about the sixth century* 
— 2. A native or an inhabitant of Scotland, a 
country lying north of England, and forming 
part or the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

That hot tennagant Sevi had paid me aoot and lot too. 

ShOk., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 114. 

SetnUi. wha hae with Wallace bled, 

Soot*, wham Bruce haa often led. Bums, 

SCOt^ (skot), n. [Also assibilated shot; < ME, 
scot, scotti < AS. scot, scott, sceof, also gescoi, 
contribution, payment (xx OFries. skot. schot, 
a payment, xx MD. D. schot s MLG. LG. schot 
XX G. schoss XX Icel. skot, a contribution, pay- 
ment, tax ; cf. Gael, sgot xs OF. escot, F. 

XX Pr. escot XX Sp. Pg. eseotc xx It. scotta (ML. 
acotum), scot, payment, < LG. or E.); lit. that 
W'hich is ‘shot’ or thrown in, < sedoian, pp. 
scoten, shoot: see shoot, and cf* shoi^.] 1. A 
payment; contribution; fine; mulct; reckon- 
ing; shot. 

Vor altheruerat fflrat} he beoomtb tauernyer; thanne 
he playth ate dee Cdiee]; thanne he aelth hit ogen [own 



■oot 

goodiA; thanne ha baoomth . . . tluraf $ _ 

hlDe (htmj anhoogath. TbU li^that «aot: that ua ofta 
pagth. Ay0iMt$ qf^nwift (S. B. t. 8.X p. 6L 

Speciflcally—fi. In old laWf a portioii ot money 
ameesed or paid ; a oustoinary tax or oontribu- 
tion laid on Bubjeots according to their ability ; 
also, a tax or custom paid lor the use of a 
sheriff or bailiff.~.«oot md lot (MB. aooC and M, 

$ooH 0 and toUfi, AS. « 0 of and htU (oitod aa Mot «t loot in 
the Latin Laws of William iha.Couauaror) ; HD. idiot tnda 
lot; a riming formula, lit * oontributton and ahara' the 
warda, aa in other riming lormulaa, being not very defl- 
ttltely diacriminated.] l^sh or borough ratea or taxes 
. aaaeased aeoording to the ability of the person taxed : 
henoe, to pay acot and lot la to pay one’s ahare of the rates 
or taxes. Scot implies a oontrlbutlon toward some object 
to which others contributed equally ; lot, the privilege and 
liability thereby iuourred. Sometimes in the older writ- 
ers lot and aoot. 

And that alle and euery man in y« for sayd frannchos 
beyng. and the fraunobes and fre oustumes of the same 
eyte wyllyng to reioyae, be in loCte and oeott and partiners 
cl alle maner oharses lor the state of the same francheia. 

. . . And yt all and enery man of the fraunobes of y« same 
Cite being, and w<out y* aayd cite dwellyng and haunteii 
her marwundloes in y«> same cite, that they be in aeotte 
and laUa wt our comonars of y« same cltee or ellia y* they 
leae her fraunchea. 

CAdfter qf London (Etch. 11.), in Arnold’s Obron., p. 26. 

I Shalbe redy at mod, and lode, and all my dutim truly 
psy aud doo. Englieh QUde (E. E. T. 8.X p. gcotch^ (skoch). w. 
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land. Aleo^ts.— 5. Scotch whisky. 0^1to4,3 
gootch^ (skoch), c. f. [A eontructicia, peyhaps 
due in part to association wilh the unrelated 
aeutoh, of early mod. E. aeortdi, which stands 
for *aoarteh, a transposed form of aoratehf as 
soart is a transposed form of serai, the oxig. 
source of serateh: see aeratoht aerat^, searl.] 
1. To scratch; score or mark with slight inci- 
sions; notch; hack. Bee scotching. 

Afore thy meat, nor afterward. 

With knyfe aoovtohe not the Boorde. 

BahmBookCSL B. t, 8.), p. 80. 
He eeotehed him and notched him like a oarbonada 

Shak,, Oor., iv. 6. 107. 

Hence— 2. To wound slightly. 

We have aectoh'd the snakcL not kill'd It 

Skai., Haobetb, iU. A IE 

3. To dock; flue; amerce. [Prov. Eng.] — 
8cotoll6dooQop8.ineoolery, a dish consisting of beef cut 
or minced into amiul pleeea and atewed with butter, flour, 
salt, pepper, and a finely siloed onion. Also erroneously 


< 0mt, a jffop, doflot, a bHwMi of: i tjradi iop 
soots, a. Thewordis mm^ j^ 
acoamga, idmuldor, prop, acowf, ffhould^ W. 
yooiBydao, shoulder, Hence 
law sooidkv.] To stc^ or block, as a wheel, by 
placing some obstacle, as a stone, under it to 
prevent its rolling; scotch, 
sopter (skd'tCr), u. (Also, in comp.; acooter (also 
aeotcr^uokt acooter-duek); also acootf perhm< 
led. akoU, shooter, < aJ^ta, shoot: see smot 
Of. scool^, aeooter^A A lar^ sea-duck of the 
genus (Edamiaf bdonging to the subfamily 
iMiguUnaa^ having in the male the plumage 


A cook peachaps hat mighty things profess'd. 

Then sent np but two dishes nicely dress d : 

What signify aookkt^cMom to a feast? 

r. King, Art of Cookery, L 81. 


— .r ^ « » SWauU' \aak.\n3u./, w. [< aooteh^j ».] 1. A slight 

I have paid aeat and lot there any Ume this elgh^n out or shallow moisiou; a soratoh ; a notch, 
yesrs. H. Joneon, Every Man in hia Humour, fii. A ’ j 

iOOl^ (skot), V. prot. and pp. acottedj ppr. Eoom for aix seotekci more. 

aeotting, £x= OF. eacotevt < ML. *8Cotarey aoottare; Skak., A. and c., Iv. 7. 10. 

from the noun.] To pay scot. Jamieson. Dive him [a chub] three or four cuts or eeotehee on the 

abbreviation of Scotland, Scotch, or vim your knlf^ ^ 

■flotalt *n Bee scotdle. 2. A line drawn on the ground, as in hop-scotch. 

SSSOit (skot'al), n. [Also soolol (ML. reflex ♦ 

aeotalOf acotale, aeotalium, aeotaUum ) ; < acot^ 4- ^ 

«to.] In to«. the keepin«of an ale-ho««e within 



a forest by an officer of the forest, and drawing 
people (who fear to incur his displeasure) to 
spend their money there. 

Part of the imro unity which the outlaws enjoyed was no 
doubt owing to the connivsnoe of the ofBcers of the for- 
th who levied forced oontribations from them, and com- 
uled all who feared their displeasure to drink at ale- 
.jouaes which they kept, this extortionate practice being 
known as SeaUuda or Bcotteshale. These exactions were 
curbed by the Statute of Fines Levied (27 Ed. I., A. n. 12(K)), 


prop or strut placed behind or before a wheel, 
to prevent its moving, or placed under a log to 
prevent it from rolling. 

Borne bits of old rails lying near might have been used 
as seoteAee, but no one tiiougnt of thla 

Tke Engineer, LXVIII. 416. 

2. In well-borinfff a slotted bar used to hold up 
the rod and tools while a section is being at- 
tached or detached from above, 


which enact^ that, “No Forest or Bedel from hencf SCOtcll^ (skoch), v. [< aeoteh^, n.] I, trana, 
forth shall make Seotal, or gather garb, or oata, or any To prop or block, as the wheel of a coach or 
M pig, nor my goring b ut)_ by waRon, with a stone or other obstacle ; hence, 

to put on the brake or drag to. 


the sight and upon the (view) o( the tw< 
they wall make their (rang^” 

KUdon-Tumer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 81. 

Scotch^ (skoch), a. and n, [Also (Be.) Scots (= 
D. Sehoia ) ; a contr. of Scottish : see Scottiah.'\ 
I, a. Same as Scottish. (The form Seoteh, uanal in 
Bni^ttd and the United Btatea, is little uaed in Scotland, 
where either SeotHeh or Soota prevails, and Where the pref- 
erence for Seotnnan instead of SeoHehman ia atill more de- 
cided.]— Bcotoh asphodCL See Tq^eMio.— Scotch at- 


Stop, dear nature, these incessant advances of thine ; let 
ns aooUh these ever-rolling wheels. 

Smemn, New England Reformers. 

n.t intrana. To hold back. 

For when they come to giving unto holie and neoeesarie 
naes^ then they wlU sticke at a pennie, and aaoMi at a 
groat, and eveiy thing ia too much. 

Danta Pathway, p. 74. (HaHitosB.) 


Scotch-amulet (skoch Wfi-let), n. A British 
and Oampawuia.— Scotch bonnets, the fairy-ring mush- j^ometnd moth, Daayaia oofuacata. 
rooiiL Maraamiua orsodes.— Bootoh taroOBL an Ameri- Scotch-SAd-BllgUsh (skoch'aud-iug'glish), n. 

?rnTin*tb*Sortf Woo 

white, and sometiraea printed, used especially for women's vJreat Bntam . so CMlea m the north of Eng- 
djrsases.— Scotch camomils. see eamomile.— Scotch land, probably in allusion to the old border 
etgl. See bonnet, 1.— Sootoh earpot See earmet.-- wars. 

aeoMi oatOb or snap^n «■«.<«. &, rtiythmic iigura Bootch-cap (skoch'kap), n. The wild black 
usually represented by ^ — that Is, the divisian of a raspberry. [U. SJ 

beat Into a short part under the accent followed by along scotch-collops. €(cc aootched collopa^ under 

part; tibie reverse oi the common dlvialnn, in which the scotch'^, 

feriJSS’X. S^.h«f (skoevhop) «. ^mc a. 

of the strathapey.— Scotch enxlios. a variety of kale, so ClarkCf Forascologia Puerllis (1655), p. 322. 

called from its cuiied leaves.— SooiOh dippw or duok. {HaUiwelh) 

scotching (skoeh'ing), ii. [Verbal n. of aeoteh2, 
of dressing stone 

generally, a anooeasion of alternate hot and cold donches. either with a pick or with pick-shaped chisels 
—Scotch dumpllag* dim. flddlo. See the nonns.— inserted into a socket formed in the head of a 
Scotch Hr. Same M gwtea mw.-s«^ hammer. Also 

aimnle form of ore-hcarth used in smelting lead ores.— 

Scot^ gambit, see namwe.- scotch grass. Same as ScotchJnw (skoch man), pi. Scotchmen 


Male BUu:k Scoter {OSSemia ntyrm). 

black and a red gibbosity of the bill, as (Edemia 
nigra of Europe. The eorresponding Ameiioan spe- 
cies la OSr.amerioana. The name is extended to the velvet 
or white-winged scoter, (E.faaoa or (B. telMiffTUi. and to 
the surf-scoter, (B. pertgpdemeda. In the United States all 
three species are commonly called oooC, or aao-^aat, with 
various qualifying terms and some very fanciful names. 
See (Edetnia, and out under PeUen 0 fea.—]>OUblO SOOtor, 
the great black sooter, CSdemiaft/uea, 

BOOter-dnek (sko'tdr-duk), n. Same as scoter, 
SCOt-Aree (skot'frS), a, [< «cof® + 1. 

Free from pajonent of soot; untaxed. 

By this light, a ot^^ng oheator ; ... he furnlaheth your 
ordinary, for which he reeds scof-ZViM. 

Maraton, What you Will, v. 1. 

2. Unhurt : clear; safe. In this sense also rhofr 
free, with the intention of a pun. 

They’ll set me aoot-frea from your men and von. 

Oraene, Alphonaua v. 

I, at whom they shot, sit here ahoLfne. 

B. Jonaon, Apol. to Poetaster. 

SCOtia (sko'ti-h), n. [sB F. scoUc, < Gr. eKoria^ 
darkness, < oK^irogf darkness, gloom.] A con- 
cave molding, 
used especiid- 
ly beneath the 
eye, as in the 
bases of col- 
umns between 
thefllletsofthe 
tori. It takes Ito 
name from the 
dark shadow form- 
ed by it It is fre- 
quently formed in 
the bMt work 
the jnnetion of 
curved surfaces of 
different radii, or 



Base of Column (Ionic) of the Eiechtheun, 
Athens, a, scotia. 


of corves whic& are not segments of a olrcle. 

Ty cMemateX And often, from ita 


tsegm< 

called eaaament (erroneously e 
» to th< 


Sometimes 



i general use for the same purpose 
in the M fssissippi vslley. See ore-heortA— goOtCh hoath 
or hoather, roost properly, Erica cineraa (see heath, 2); 
slso [U. S.], the oonimon heather, Cattuna rndgarta.—^ 
Soctoh Jewelry, lovaga marriage, mist, nightin- 
gale. See the nouna— Scotch kfUO, a variety of kale 
with light-green lobed leaves which are much curled and 
crlnkl^ on the margins; green borecole.— Scfltchneb- 
blo. a semi-precious stone of a kind found in ScotlanuTand 
L in inexpensive Jewelry, the mounting of weapoi^ 


(-men). [< scotch^ man."] ’ Naui., a wrai)- 

piiig of stiff canvas or a piece of wood or metal 
fitted to a shroud or any other standing rigging, 
to save it from being chafed. 

At sea there is generally an ugly ehafe between the 
lower and the futtook shrouds, to prevent which good 
iron aeotehmen should be seised to former. 

j -A*: • . o, - -V -I rr — h Lwe, Seamanship, p. 118, note, 

and the like: the name ts especially given to varieties of . . , r . i. 

agate and Jasper. Compare eafra^form.— Sootoh plns, BCOtS (^ot), n. [Also acoat; prob. < OF. eacot, 
primrose, rose, saw-fly, scale. See the nouns.— F, Scot, a bmiicfi or stump of a tree, F. dial. 

eotcA -Scotch spur. stoiie, thistle, turbliie, etc. see ^donmaf a shot, see wofi.j A prop, 

ttienoana— Scotch teal. Same as Bsotek or dtiek. [rrov. Eng.] 
n. u. 1. Collectively, the people of Scotland, soote (skdt), v, t, [Alsoscoaf; prob. < OF. * 08 - 
Also3cot8,aspliiralof 3oof.— -2. Thedialeotor coicr, aecotttcr, F. disL (WtuiT) aecoler, prop, 


resemblance to ihe g^ve of a common pulley, troehUm, 
Bee also diagram under dossS, g. 

8cotlc5 (skot'l-sd), adv, [NL., < LL. SeotieuSt 
l^x>ttigh, < Scotua, Scot: see 3eofi.] In the 
Scotch manner; in the Scotch language. 
SeotldBIlL Scotidie. Bee8cotticiim,Seomoize, 
(sk^te'n 9 ), n. [It.] The smoke-tree 
or Venetian sumac, Uhua CoUnua; also, its pul- 
verized foliage used as a tanning material.' 
SeotUh, a. An erroneous form m Scottish, 
Seottsm (skd'tizm), n, [< Scotua (see def.) + 
Asm,"] The metaphysical system of John Duns 
Scotus (bom probablv at Duns In Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, thougn the place is doubtful; 
died at Cologne in 1808), the most accurate 
thinker of the middle ages. Bis method is thelogloal 
analysis of the elements at existence. Bis fundamental 
doctrine is that distinctions which the mind inevitably 
draws are to be ooneidered as reel, although they do iwi. 
exist in the things apart from their relations to mind. 
Such distinctions were oalled formal, the abstrectlona 
thence resulting /ormotiMM^ and those who insisted upon 

Indh 


tionocgeneml . 

ing. He held that the natures of genera and speetea aa 
an«mclandM>ri 0 ,arereal,andarenottn themselves either 
general or partioular, though they cannot exist exeept as 
partienlar nor be thotMffit except as general. The teach* 
I^of Sootlsm to the Boidliih ubiverslttes way ptuiifbitetf . 
by the royal iniunetlons of 1886. _ 

SevUlt (06 «. [• r. Siomt m Sd. f!R. 

MneoUtta ■. It. seotMa, < lUi. Boceria, \ 8^ 





So0i^4 

ehoU$m, 


itl«ol^«i»«tid IIIMI 4Mir wdlad^SboM^ tlt«oiai» 
«f telcntM^ mgrnl In ettrj pnlptt ignliuit GMek» 

lCore» 0tG. (IMker Boo.^ ISMQ, p. 76. 

Bto <if i » nn«t Thomiata now in peaon remain. 

Pcp§, KiMy on Otitleiwn. 1. 444. 

Seoftill^(ikHi»'tik),a. r<-Soa«4# + ^.] Of, 
pertftiniiig to, or ohanM»temtic of the Sootists. 

(skot^iz). 0. i , ; pret. and pp. BmUzeA, 
jmr. Scotiaing» £< 4* •iee.'] To iznitate 

the Scotch, e^ecially in their opposition to 
prelacy. 

The BngUdi hed ScoUttd in all their practioee. 

Hepl4n» Lit e of I4ui4, p. 828. (Pttnter.) 

aeatOfraph (skot'(i-grW), ». [< Or. OKdrof, 

darkness, + ypd^iv, write.] An instrument 
by which one may write in th 
ing the blind to write. 


A foiloteer. df idiom or eiqpriMNdon*^ni^ Seofliind. Also 
SeoUetsm. 


SooMoiBe (skot'iHdz), e. e.: pret. and pp. Seotth- 
deed, ppr. Seottieiging. [< LL. dboffoas, Seotti^ 
cu8f Scottish, 4- •dee!} To render Scottish in 
character or form. Also SooHMee. 
800ttdScati(m(Bkotn-fi-k&^shon),n^ t<Slcottify 
4* ideation.} The act of Scottif^g something, 
or of giving a Scottish character or turn to it; 
also, that which has been Soottlfled or rendered 
Scottish in character or form. [Colloq.] 

Which toottMeation 1 hope some day to print oppoaite 
Cazton’a own text 

F* J, FwmivaU, yoreworda to Booke of Preoedenoe 
((E. E. T. 8., extra aer-X p. zvtt. 

Bcottifjr (ckot'i-fi[), V, t ; pret. and pp. ScotUiied, 
ppr. SeotUMng, [< LL. ScoUcuSy 8cottieu8y Boot- 
tfeh, 4- -^y.j To render Scotch in character or 
le dark, or for aid- form; give a Scottish turn to. [Colloq.] 


gCflioma (Bk$*ta^m|), n. : pi. scotomata (-m^-t^). 
rNL., < Or. OKArQfM. darkness : see scotomy,} A 
defect in the visual field. 

•eotome (skot'dm), n. [< NL. scotoma^ q. v.] A 
scotoma. 

aootomy (skot'd-mi), n. [< F. seotome sa Sp. 
Pg. eseotomiasalt, sootomiaf < NL. *8Cotomia, ir- 
reg. < Ghr. eicArufiay darkness, dizziness, vertigo, 
< oKordeiVf become dark, < cxdrof, darkness.] Im- 
perfect vision, accompanied with giddiness. 

I ahall ahame yon worae, an I atay longer. 

I hare got the aeotomy in my head already: . . . 

You all turn round — do you not dance, ^lanta? 

MiddUUmt Mamingar^ and Old Law, ill. 2. 

Seotophis (skot'p-fis), a. [NL. (Baird and Gi- 
raud, 1853), < Gir. oxdrof, darkness, gloom, 4* 
dcxf, snake.] A genus of colubrine seipents of 
North America, having carinated scales only 
on the medisin dorsal rows, and the plates on 
the head typical. There are aeveral apecfea, aa 8. al- 
UghawiiniiMt among the largeat aerpenta of the United 
giatea, but perfeotiy harmleaa. The charaoteriatic color 
la brown or black in aquare blotohea on the hack and aldea, 
aeparated by lighter interrala. 

Bootornig (skv-tdr^nis), n. [NL. (Bwainson, 
1837, as ScortorniSf appar. by misprint, corrected 
^ same author in same year to Scotomis)^ < 
Cfr. CK&roCf darkness, gloom, 4- a bird.] 
A genus of African CaprimnlgidsBy charaoter- 
izea by the great length of the tail, as in Ion- 





Scfit00'Hi:t iOHgieattdM. 

the leading specie^ of western Africa. 
The genus is also named CHmacurus (Gloger, 
1842) from this characteristic. 

SCOtOfiCOpg (skot'p-skop), n. [< Gr. oadrof, dark- 
ness, gloom, 4* oKoiretVy examine, view.] An 
old optical instrument designed to enable one 
to discern objects in the dark; a night-glass. 

There eomee also Mr. Reev& with a microaoope and 
jdtmoptt. For the flrat I did glv **“ 

oUier he gives me, and Is of ^ 


emfoioope. For the fliat I did give him E5. 10». . . . The 
oUier he gives me, and Is of value ; and a curious curios* 
ity it is to look objects in a darke room with. 

Fim Diaiy, Aug. 18, 1064. 

Bqotf (skots), a. and n, [A contracted form of 
WSt, dieoffs^ dial, form of Seottish: see SootHshy 
^offlki.] I. d. Scotch; Scottish: MySootslaw; 
five pound Boots, [Scotch,] , 

We tmnk na on the lang Soots mttea 

JBiernt, Tam o* Bhanter. 

•srsuKsf-u** 


f skots'mjm), a. ; pi. Seotstnen (-men). 

A native of Sootiana ; a Scot. Also Scotchman, 
SeeMif, n. An obsolete spelling of 8eot\ 
aoot^i An obsolete signing of scot^, 
mmmng <8k0t'4r4ng), n, [Verbal n. of 
^soottgr, v,f perhaps a var. of sooffer.] The 
burning of a wad ot peasenitraw at the end of 
Jmrv^ BdOof, ITBL [Proy.Bng.] 

r< hL Scottcus, 
An 


Adam Lontfut, Sir Wm. Oummyn’s scribe, had copied 
the poem from an English original, and teoUiJIod it as he 
coplkl. 

F. J. Fumioallf Forewords to Booke of Preoedenoe 
[(£. E. T. S., extra ser.X p. xvii. 

Bcottigh ( skot'ish), a, [Also contracted Seotehy 
Sc. Scots; < ME. ScoiHshy Scotysshy Sc. ScottiSy 

< AS. ^ScottisCy by reg. umlaut Scyttisc, Scittisc 
(s B. Schotsohy Schots as G. Scitottisoh ss Icel. 
Skotekr ss Sw. Skottsk ss Dan. Skot8k)y Scottish, 

< Scoiy pi. Scottasy Scot, + -isCy E. -whi. Cf . LL. 
Seoticusy = MGr. NGr. iKt^riKd^y Scottish; OP. 
Esoossaisy F. Eeossais =r Sp. E8ooc6s = Pg. Es- 
cossee ss It, Seoeeese (> NGr. ExorC^ffof), < ML. 
as if ^ScoUmsiSy Scottish, a Scotchman, < LL. 
ScoHa (> OF. Escosse, F. J^sse =s Sp. Escocia ss 
Pg. Eseossia ss It. Scoeia), Scotland, < Scotus, 
a Scot: see Scot^A Of, pertaining to, or char- 
acteristic of Scotland or its inhabitants ; per- 
taining to the form of English peculiar to Scot- 
land, or to the literature written in it; Scotch: 
as, Scottish scenery ; Scottish traits. See Scotch^, 

It waa but xx oeotyaoh myle fro the Castoll of Vandee- 
birea. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X it 187. 

Scottish dlanoe, the echottiaohe.— Scottish school 
Seeaehooii. 

scong, ». See skugi. 

SCOUltt V. and n. An obsolete form of scowl. 

SCOnld, c, and ». An obsolete form of scold. 
Scoulton pewit. See pewit. 

BOOnildrel (skoun'drel), ti. and a. [With ex- 
crescent d (as in thundery tender y etc.), for ear- 
lier ^scounrely ^scounerel, with suffix -c?, denot- 
ing a person, < scounery scunnety disgust, cause 
loathing, also feel dis^st at, loathe, shun ; or 
from the related noun, ^scounery scunneTy scan- 
ner, an object of disgust, also one who shrinks 
through fear, a coward: see scunner, v. and n., 
and the ult. source shun. This etymologv, 
due to Bkeat, is no doubt correct ; but the ao- 
scnce of early quotations leaves it uncertain 
whether the orig. sense was ^one who shuns or 
shrinks,’ i. e. a coward, or *one who causes 
disgust,’ ‘one who is shunned.’] I, n. Abase, 
mean, worthless fellow; a rascal; a low vil- 
lain ; a man without honor or virtue. 

By this hand, they are eooundrele and suhstractora. 

Shak., T. N., 1. a 86. 

Knave, rogue, cheat, swindler, sharper. 

n. a. Belonging to or characteristic of a 
scoundrel; base; mean; unprincipled. 

** A penny saved Is a penny got” 

Firm to this eootindrd maxim keepeth he. 

Thmnoon, Castle of Indolence^ i. 60. 

gooundreldom (skoun'drel-dum), n, [< scoun- 
drel + -dom.l i^oundrels collectively, or their 
ways or habits; sooundrelism. 

High-born oeoundrddom. Froude. 

SOOHndrelisill (skoun'drel-izm), n. [< scoun- 
drel + -Mm.] The practices of a scoundrel; 
baseness; turpitude; rascality. 

Thua . . . shall the Bastille he abolished from our 
Barth. . . . Alas, the ooowndrdim and hard usage are not 
so easy of sbolltlon I Carlyle, French Rev., L v. 9. 

gOOQRdrelly (skoimMrel-i), a. [< scoundrel 4* 
-lyi.] Characteristic of a scoundrel; base; 
mean; villainous; rascally. 

I hsd mustered the oeoundroUy dragoons ten minutes 
•go In order to heat up Burley's quarters. 

^ Stott, Old Mortality, xxviii. 

BCOUntr (skou'nBr), v, and n. Same as scunner, 

BCOUP^ (skoup), V. A dialectal variant of scoop, 

SOQUp^ (skoup), V. i, [Also seowp ; early mod. 
E. sccupSy sco^y < ME. soepen, < Icel. skopa, take 
a run: perhaps connected with Icel. skoppa, 
spin like a top, and with E. sh^.] To leap or 
move hastily ftrom one place to another; run; 
Boamper; skip. [Seoton.] 


Xasempa as alyoD or a tygre dotha whan he doth folowe 
his praye. Je vm par la^es. Fedrgraoo. 

That it no can goe teope abrode where It woulde gladly 
goe. Prottt, Horace (1667), fo. B. Uii. (Oath. Ang., p. 8^ 
The shame sooup in bis company, 

And land where'er he gael 

Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, m. 194). 

aeour^ (skour), v. [Early mod. E. also scours, 
scower, seowre, skour, akoure ; < ME. seouren, 
seowren, seoren (= D. schuren =3 MLG. schuren, 
LG. schueren, schoeren ss MG. scMretiy (1. seheu- 
em ss Dan. skure ss Sw. skura), scour, prob. < 
OF, escurer sr Pr. Sp. escurar ss It. scurare (ML. 
reflex scurare), scour, rub, < L. excurare. uned 
only in pp. excuratusy take great care of, < ex- 
intensive + curarcy care for : see cure, e.] I, 
trans, 1. To cleanse by hard rubbing; clean by 
friction ; make clean and bright on the surface 
by rubbing; brighten. 

Therthel . . . seotersethauberkesandfarbisshedswerdes 
and helmeiL Media (E. E. T. S.), il. 818. 

Seouring and forblshing his head -piece or morion. 

Holland, tr. of Hiitaroh, p. 809. 

2. To cleanse from grease and dirt by nibbing 
or scrubbing thoroughly with soap, washing, 
rinsing, etc. ; cleanse by scrubbing and the use 
of certain chemical appliances: as, to scour 
blankets, carpets, articles of dress, etc.; to 
scour woolens. 

In some lakes the water is so nitrous as, if fool clothes 
be put into It, it oeouroth them of itself. 

Bacon, Rat. Hist, » 862. 

Every press and vat 
Was newIyswHtrvd. 

Wmitttn Morris, Earthly Vondioc, 1. 291 
8. To cleanse or clean out by flushing, or by 
a violent flood of water. 

Augustus, hsuing destroyed Anthonie and Cleopatra, 
brought Egypt into a Proulnoe, and ooowud all the 
Trenchea of Rilus. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 686. 

The British Channel, with its narrow funnel opening at 
the straits of Dover, is largely oeowred by the Atlantic 
rollers or tidal waves. N. and Q., 7th ser., 11. 68. 

4 . To purge thoroughly or with violence; 
purge drastically. 

What rhubarb, cyme [in some eds. aennal or what pur* 


W^tlvedn^ 


oeour these English hence? 

Shak., Macbeth, v. R 66u 
I will oeowre thy gorge like a hawke. 

Marston and ^rMed, Insatiate Countess, v. 

6 . To cleanse thoroughly in any way ; free en- 
tirely from impurities, or whatever obstructs 
or is undesirable ; clear; sweep clear; rid. 

The kings of Lacedemon having sent out some gallles, 
under the charge of one of their nephews, to seowr the sea 
of the pirates, they met us. Sir P. Sidney. 

And, like a sort of true-born scavengers, 

Seour me this famous realm of enemies. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle^ v. 2. 

6 . To remove by seouring ; cleanse away ; ob- 
literate; eftace. 

Hover came reformation in a flood, 

With each a heady currenoe, seoun'np faults. 

Shak., Hen. V., L L 84. 

Sour grief and sad repentance oeouro and clears 
My stains with tears. 

Quartee, Emblems, ii 14. 

7. To run over and scatter; clean out. 

And Whacktim In the same play [“The Scowrers'l de> 
Boribea the dolnn of the fraternity of Sconrers. “Then 
how we Secured the Market People, over-threw the Butter 
Women, defeiUed the Pippin Merchants.” 

Aahtm, Social life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 179. 
How many sail of well-mann’d ships before us . . . 
Have we pursu'd and oeour'd / 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, U. 1. 

Beoorsd wool, wool which liss been thoroughly cleansed 
after shearing. 

H, intrans. 1. To rub a surface for the pur- 
pose of cleansing it. 

Speed. She can wash and scour. 

Launce. A special virtue. Shak . , T. G. of V., ill. 1. 818. 

2. To cleanse cloth; remove dirt or grease 
from a texture. 

Warm water . . . eeoursth better than cold. 

li(ieon,Nat. Hist, 1 862. 

3. To be purged thoroughly or violently; use 
strong purgatives. 

And although he [Greene] contixiually seowred, yet sUll 
his belly sweld, and neuer left swelling vpward, vntffi it 
sweld mm at the hart and In his face. 

lU^tentanes of BtAart Qrssm (1692X Sig. D. R 

BCOlir^ (skour), n. [< seour^y «.] 1. The clear- 
ing action of a strong, swift current through a 
narrow channel; the removal of more or less 
of the material at the bottom of a river or tidal 
channel by the action of a current of water 
flowing over it with sufficient velocity to pro- 
duce this effect. 



Thtre la % low wator doptli of only about 4 ft, but tlilf 
fa to b« Increased by about HO ft by dredging and aoour, 
Th$ JSnffin$ 0 r, IXYltl, 448. 

0. A kind of diarrhea or dy8enter;)r among eat* 
tie or other animals; violent purging.— 8. The 
material used in scouring or oleanslng woolens, 
etc. 

The wool was tl)en lilted out and drained, after which 
it was rinsed in a current ot clean water to remove the 
aaour, and then dried. JBneye. BHL.’ILXIV, 667. 

aoonx*^ (skou^, V, [Early mod. E. also soower^ 
seowre; < ME. scoitren, scoren^ adhouron, < OP. 
esotmrre, e^corre, rush forth, run out, scatter, 
diminisli, as It. soorrere, run over, run hither 
and thither, < L. excurrere^ run out, run forth : 
see excur^ of which scaur^ is a doublet. Scour 
in these senses is generally confused with 
adOttfi. Hence seur (a var. of seour*^), scurry, 
Cf. scourse^,} I, intrans, 1. To run with ce- 
lerity; scamper; scurry off or along. 

Hit la beter that we to heom aehowrt. 

King Alimunder, 1. 8722. 

In pleeuiya new yonr hert dooth scorr and raunge. 

PaHon Letters, 111. 1S5. 
The Moon was kind, and as we scoured by 
8hew*d us the Deed whereby tlie great iTreator 
Instated her in that large Monarchy. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 101. 

0. To rove or range for the puri) 08 e of sweep- 
ing or taking something. 

Baibarosen, seouring along the coast of Italy, struck an 
eatneeding terror into the minds of the citiaens of Borne. 

Knottes, Hist. Turka 

XL irana. To run quickly over or along, espe- 
cially in quest or as if in quest of something. 
Kot so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Pope, Essay on Crltioiam, 1. 372. 

We ventured out in parties to seour the adjacent coan> 
try. B. Franklin, Autoblog., p. 286. 

aoovrage (skour'Ai), n. [< seaur^ + -age.} Ref- 
use water after cleaning or scouring, 
aeourer^ (skour'er), w. [< seour^ -I- -crl.] 1. 
cite who scours or cleans by rubbing or wash- 
ing.— 0. A form of grain-cleaner in which 
smut, dust, etc., are removed from the berry 
by a rubbing action. H, Knight, — 3. A 
drastic cathartic. 

flOOlirer^t (skour'Cr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
swwercr; < ME, ^scourer, scorer; < scour'^i + 
-erl.] 1. One who runs with speed. — 2. One 
who scours or roams the streets by night; a 
rover, robber, or footpad ; specifically, one of 
a band of young scamps who, in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, roamed the streets 
of London and committed various kinds of mis- 
ehief. 

Bullies and seotoertrs of a long standing. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 824. 

Who has not heard the seau>erer's midnight fame? 

Who haa not trembled at the Mohock's name? 

Gay, Trivia, lU. 826. 

BOOnrgB (ekCrj), n. [< ME. scourge, scowrge, 
seotgCf scurge^ schorge, schurgcy < OF. esc^ye, 
meurge^ ss It. seoreggia^ a whip, scourge ; cf. 
the deriv. OF. escorgie, eseurgi^ esoourgee, a 
Whip, scourge, thong, latohet, P. escourgSe, a 
scourge ; prob. < L. ex- intensive + corrigUiy a 
thong, latchet for a shoe, liL. rein, < corrigerc, 
make straight: see correct. In this view the 
Olt. scoriata, scoriadaj smriata^ seuriada, It. 
seoriada, a whipping, a whip, scourge, is imre- 
lated, being connected with scoria, a whip, sco- 
riare, whip, lit. < L. exooriare, flay: see ex- 

eoriate,"] 1, A whip for the infliction of pain 
or punishment; a lash. Bee flagellum, 1. 

A scowrge; flageum, flagellum. Cath. Ang., p. 824. 

In hys sermon at on tvme he had a balys In hys bond, a 
nother tyine a sehorge, tne iijde tyme a Crowne of thorne. 

Torkington, Diarle of Eng. Travell, p. li. 

And when he had made a scourge ot small cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple. John 11. 16. 

Hence — 2. A punishment; a punitive afflic- 
tion; any means of inflicting punishment, 
vengeance, or suffering. 

Vamine and plague ... are sent as seourgee for amend- 
ment. 2 Esd. xvl. 19. 

Wars sre the scourge ot Ood tor sin. 

Burton, Annt of Mel., To the Beader, p. 41. 

3. One who or that which greatly afflicts, har- 
asses, or destroys. 

The Nations which God hath made uae of for a scourge 
to others have been remarkable for nothing so much as 
for the vertues opposite to the most prevailing vices 
among those who were overcome by them. 

SUlling/leet, Sermons, I. x. 

BCOUrge (skerj), r. t. ; j^t. and pp. scourged, ' 
ppr, samrging, [< ME. seourgen, scorgen, 
amorgen, < OF. eacorgier, eseourgiar, eacorjier, 
whip, < eaeorge, a whip : see aeowrge^ n.] 1 . To 


whip with a toouige; larih; apply iftia 
to. 

A phflosoplire upon a tyme . . . bvcflita a ysrto to 
aemmgM withlhe ^Ud. Chasuar, Paxtoa'a I'ale. 

Ifrom thens we went vnto ye hous of Pylate^ in ye 
whiche our Sauyoure was eoorged, be^m, erowned with 
thorne. Sir B, Gu^oHA, l^lgiymege, p. 29. 

Is it lawful for you to saourge a man that is a Boman? 

Aotsxzii.86. 

2. To j^nish with severity; chastise or cor- 
rect ; afflict for sins or faults, and for the pur- 
pose of correction. 

Whom the Lord loveth he ebasteneth, and seowra^h 
every sou whom be receiveth. Ueb. xii. 6. 

8. To afflict greatly ; harass; torment. 

Baahaws or govemora have been allowed to soourgs and 
impoverish the people. Brougham, 

BCOnrger (sk^r'jAr), n, [< scourge + -eri.] One 
who scourges or pumshea; specifically, a 
flagellant. 

The sect ot the seourgemiL e, flagellants] broached sev- 
eral capital erroura. iv. Tindat, tr. of Eapin’s Hist. Bug. 

BOOUrge-Stick (sk^ij^stlk), n, A whip for a 
top. 

If they had a toi^ the aeourgs^stiek and leather strap 


should be left to their own making. 

JMske, Education, f 180. 

BCOnrillg (skour'ing), n, [Verbal n. of scourt, 
The act expressed by the verb to actfur in its 
various senses. Spectfleally— (a) In woolen-manuf., 
the proeees of beating a fabric in water to clean It from 
the oil and dirt incident to tlie manufacture. The work 
Is someUmes performed in a aoourlng-stuck or scouring- 
maohine. (6) The cleaning of metal as a urelimina^ pi*o- 
oess in electroplating or tin-plate making, (e) In hy- 
draui. engin., same osjIushingH. (d) A method of treating 
grain by rubbing and brushing in a grain-oleaner or 
scourer to free It from smut, mildew, etc. (e) In leather- 
manuf,, a method of trMtJng green hides to remove the 
flesh or the bloom. The hides are set closely on a slop- 
ing table, and treated with stiff brushes and water. (/) 
In angling, the freshening and reddening of angleworms 


for but, by placing them for a while in clean sand, their 
wriggling In which ruba off the earth. 

scouring (skour'ing), p, a. Having an erosive 
action on the hoii^h of the furnace : said of 
slag which is very fusible and fluid when melt- 
ed, nighly vitreous when cooled, also generally 
very silicious and ferruginous in composition. 

If the slag becomes more or less of a setntring charaeter 
through incomplete reduction of considerable amounts 
of iron, notable quantities of phosphorus are . . .present 
therein. JSn^c. Brit., XJJI. 296. 

BCOnring-ball (skour'ing-b&l), n. A ball com- 
bined of soap, ox-gall, and absorbent earth, 
used for removing stains of grease, paint, fruit, 
etc., from oloth^ 

SCOnring-barrel (skour'ing-bar^el), ». A ma- 
chine in which scrap-iron or small articles of 
metal are freed from dirt and rust by friction. 

BCOHrillg-baBlxl (skour'ing-bfi^sn), n. A res- 
ervoir m which tidal water is stored up to a 
certain level, and let out from sluices in a rapid 
stream for a few minutes at low water, to scour 
a channel and its bar. K, H, Knight, 

BCOUring-dropB (skour'ii^-drops), n, pi, A 
mixture in equal quantities of essential oil of 
turpentine and oil of lemon-peel, used to re- 
move stains of grease, paint, fruit, etc., from 
cloth. 

BCOTUing-machilia (skour'ing-ma-sh^n'), n. In 
woolen-manuf,, a maohine For ‘deansing the 
cloth from oil and dirt. It consists of two large 
rollws by means of which the cloth is passed through a 
trough containing dung and stale urine. Compare scour- 
ing-stoek. 

BCOUriag-niBll (skour'ing-msh), n. One of the 
horse^ls, Kguiaetum hianuile : so called on ac- 
count of its silicious coating, being used domes- 
tically and in the arts to polish wood and even 
metals, other apeoies may to some extent be so em- 
ployed and named. M, hietnaic Is reputed diuretic, and 
U used to some extent tor dropsical diseases, etc. Also 
called shave-grass, and, as imported into England from 
the Netherlands, Butoh rusk. Bee Mguisetmn^ horse-pipe, 
pewterwort. 

BCOUring-Btickt (skour'ing-stik), n, A rod used 
for cleaning the barrel of a gun: sometimes 
the ramrod, sometimes a different implement. 

BCOUring-Btock (skour'ing-stok^, n. in woolen- 
manuf,, an apparatus in wnioh cloths are treated 
after weaving to remove the oil added to the 
wool before carding, and to cleanse them from 
the dirt taken up in the process of manufacttire. 
The cloth is put into a ^ugh containing a solution In wa- 
ter of hog's dung, urine, and soda or fullers' earth, and 
pounded with heavy oaken mallets which uscUlate on an 
axis, and arc lifted by tappet-wbeela. Compare seoufing- 
machine. 

BCOUring-tabla (skour'ins-ta^bl), n. In leaiher- 
manuf., a large strong t^le used for scouring. 
It has a top of stone or some olote-grainsd wood, Mighty 
inclined away from the workman so that the water may 
run off at the side opposite to him. 


MBUliit^ (tMn% a* tikiriy tnad* S; tino bbs^ 
sddm, atma. di»t bBmm; 
be an aphenc form of iiaetmraa, taaen in tho 
sense ^exchange words,' henee ^exokange. 
trade' (see diaeourae, e.). The word sems to 
have been used chiefly with ref. to trading in. 
horses, and prob. arose by confusion mm 
oourae*, also written coarse, and the orig. 
eotsraer^, esp. in the comp, horao^mraar, whm 
alternated with horaa-acouraer : see couraah, 
eowracr^,'} I. trams. To exchange; barter; trade; 
swap: as, to aoouraa horses. 

I know the barber win leourMtthe fiddle]. . . away for 
some old cittern. 

Middlston, More Dissemblers Besides Women, v. 1. 
Ill strength his equal, blow for blow they soores. 

urayton. Battle of Agincourt, p, 66. 
This done, the makes the stately dame to light. 

And with the sged woman cloths to aoorse. 
abr J. Uarington, tr. of Ariosto's Orlando JTurlosq, xx. 7a 

n. intrans. To make an exchange ; exchange ; 
trade. 

Or cruel, if thou oanst noi^ let us seorse, 

And for one piece of thine my whole heart take. 

Druidon, Idea, lU. 

Will you aoetirsa with him? you are in Bmlthfleld ; you 
may fit yourself with a fine eeay-golna atreet-neg. 

B, Jonson, Bartholomew ITalr, Hi 1. 

[Now only prov. Eng.] 

BCOUTBe^t (skors), n, [Bee acourae^, t;.] Dis- 
course. [Rare.] 

Yet lively vigour rested in his mind. 

And reoompenst them with a better seorse. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. lx. 66. 

BOOnrse^ (skdrs), v, i. [Early mod. E. aoorse; 
< OF. eaoowraer, eacoraer, eacourcier, eseorder, 
run, run a course, < L. excurrere^pp, excursus, 
run out : see acouf^, exeuraion.i To run ; scam- 
per; hurry; skurry. 

And flrom the oonntiy hack to private farmes he scorswf. 

Spenser, 

BCOli86(8kouB), ft. [Origin obscure.] Bameas 
lobacouae. 

The cook had Just made for us a mess of hot seouse. 

JL if. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 84. 

BCpUt^ (skout), H, [Early mod. E. also akout, 
skmet; < ME. seoute, < OF. escoute, a spy, scout, 
watchman. F. Seoute, a watch, lookout (as Bp. 
escucha ss Pg. escuta s= It. aacolta, acolta, a spy, 
scout, watchman), < escouter, aaevuter, escolter, 
escuUer, F. ^couter ss Pr. escoutar =» OSp. ascu- 
char, Bp. escuchar =s Pg. escutar ss It. uscoUare, 
seoltare, listen, < L. auscultare, listen: see aus- 
cultate, Cf. sckdut.l 1. A person sent out to 
gain and bring in information ; specifically, one 
employed to observe the motions and obtain 
intelligence of the humbers of an enemy. 

Are not the speedy seouts return’d again 
That dogg’d the mighty army of the Dauphin? 

SM., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. 8. L 

2t. A scouting party. 

Mount. What were those pass'd by? 

Bgeea. Some eeout ot soldiers, I think. 

Mount. It may be well so, for I saw their horaes. 

Beau, and FI, Knight of Malta, iv. 8. 
3t. A spy ; a sneak. 

I’U beg for you, steal for you, go through the wide woiid 
with yon, ana starve with you, for though I be a poor cob- 
ler’s son 1 am no eeout. 

Smollett, Boderlck Bandom, xv. (Davies,) 

4. A college servant or waiter. [Oxford and 
Harvard universities.] 

No scout In Oxford, no gyp in Cambridge, ever matched 
him in speed and Intelligence. 

8o(dt, Fortunes of Nigel, xvL 

0 . In cricket, a flejfier. 

It fthe ball] fell upon the tip of the hat, and bounded 
far away over the heads of the eeouts. 

Diekens, Pickwick, vil. 

6 . The act of looking out or watching ; look- 
out; watch. 

While the rat Is on the seout. 

And the mouse with curious snout 

Ckneper, The Cricket (tranaX 

7. One of various birds of the auk family (Atf- 
ddae) which are common on the British isiands, 
as the razor-billed an]^ the common or foolish 
^illemot, and thepuinn or sea-parrot.— Sf. In 
the Netherlands, a bailiff or magistrate. See 
schout. 

For their Oppidan Government, they [the United Brev* 
Inoes] have variety of Offloers. a Scout. Burgmastera a 
Balue, and Vroetsenoppens. The Seogt is chosen by ma 
States. Jffcuwi^ Le^rs, X. A. Ik 

BOOUt^ (skout), V, [< HE. ahowtan ; < aeouti, it*] 

1, intrana. To observe or explore as a aewi 
watch the movemente of an enemy. 

Ho [the dove] skyrmes vndsr Skwe M skewUssiboaSm 

^IhltwaznygeattkenagtAHoetheiiciolioi. ^ _ 
JIHIvmlS PasiiM (ed. MOr^ 
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I Into «ii« tiiltQ^ ni ^ 

F. 11. m. 

n. ttroM. X* To wntcli olotely; observe tiie 
aeuoiuiof; spy out. 

Ttbo ttore inen^ 

JU>d looet him nmnd. 

jnMoArr, BoDdttoa, Iv. 2. (jMsherdion.) 

2. To range over for the purpose of discovery. 

One eorvers the region round, while the other eoonte the 
pliin. Aeii/t, Bottle of the Booke. 

IMOnt^ (Skout), 0 . t [Appar. < ^8COui% n., a 
taunt (not recorded in the dictionaries), < loel. 

fMta^ a taunt; cf. ahot^thi, scoffs, taunts, 
akota. shove, < al^ota (pret. pi. ahutu)^ shoot: 
see snoot Cf.scouih.] To ridicule; sneer at; 
treat with disdain and contempt ; reject with 
scorn: as, to sooief a proposal. 

Slottt 'em sad leout 'em, 

And enowf 'em and float 'em. 

8hak., Tempeeti, UL a. ISU 

iOOnt^t (skout), n. [< ME. aooute^ a cliff, < Icel. 
akuU^ a cave formed by projecting rooks, < 
skdfa, jut out; akin to al^dtaf shoot: see shoot, 
and cf. soouf^.] A high rook. 

The ekwes of the mowUt ekayued (ekayned?! hym tboat 
Sir Oumtm and the Oram KnigW^ E. T. itX 1. 2107. 

gooat^ (skout), n. [Also ahoutt, acute, aTcute, 
shut (also achuit, aehuyt, < D.); < Icel. akuta sb 
S w. akuta ss Dan. akuae == MD. aehuyt, D. aohmt, 
a small boat ; perhaps named from its quick mo- 
tion; from the root of loel. al0dta, etc., shoot: 
see shoot, acoot^, aeud, A similar notion ap- 
pears in achooner, cutter, and other names of 
vessels.] A swift Dutch sailing boat. 

Where Oeut'a forth launched tbeare now the great wayn 
is entred. Staidhurvt, Conoeitea, p. 186. iDavist.) 

It rtbe alicunde-treel aerues them alao for boata, one of 
which out out In proportion of a Scute will hold hundretha 
of men. Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 606. 

gCOUt^ (skout), v. t. [A var. of aooot^, ult. of 
shoot (< Icel. akjota, shoot): see shoot^ To pour 
forth a liquid forcibly; eject liquid excrement. 
[Scotch.] 

flCOUt^ (skout), n. [Also written akout; an Ork- 
ney name; i acout^, eject liquid excrement: 
see acou0. Ct aoouty-auUn,^ The guillemot. 
[Orkneys.] 

SCOnter (skou'tfir), n, Inatone-tporking, a work- 
man who uses jumpers, feathers, and we<lges 
in the processor removing large projections by 
boring holes transversely in order to scale off 
large Bakes. 

Scoutetten’g operation. Bee operation, 
econth (skouth), ». [Also scovoth, akouth; per- 
hai>s < Icel. akotha, view, look about (akotnan, 
a viewing), = Bw. akdxia = ODan. sArode^viow, 
look about; akin to £. show : see 8/»ot6i.] Koom ; 
liberty to range ; scope. [Scotch.] 

If he get acouth to wield hia tree, 

I fear you’ll both be paid. 

JRotrin Hood and the J^gar (Ohild'a Itallada, y#106). 
BCOUther^ (skou'THCr), V, t. [Also acowder, 
akiildir, overheat, scorch: origin obscure.] To 
scorch; fire hastily on a gridiron. [Scotch.] 
IMOOtber^ (skou'TH^r), I?. [< ac>outher^,v,'\ A 
hasty toasting; a slight scorching. [^,otch.] 
eoon&er''^ (skou'TH^r), n. [Also ori- 

gin obscure.] A flying shower. [Prov. Eng.] 
econtlngly (skou'tlng-li), adv, Sneeringly; 
wlthrimoule. 

Foreignera apeak acouHnaly of ua. 

AnnaU if PhU. and Penn., 1. 843. 

goont-master (skout'm&s^t^r), n. An officer 
who has the direction of scouts and army mes- 
sengers. 

An admirable aeonf ^moaear, and intrepid in the purenit of 
plunder, he never oommanded a brigade or took part in 
a genanl action. Tka Aeademy, Mo. 681, p. 878. 

tpont-watellf (skout'wooh), n. [< ME. akowie- 
wusehe; < aeout^ 4* i»ateh,\ 1. A scout or spy. 

other ferla opon fer the frelkea wlthoute, 

With agenda umccha for atuithe a akeltyng of harme. 

Mrualton cf 2¥oy <B. E. T. a), 1. 6048. 

8. The act of scouting or spying: as, to be in 
aeout-unMt (that is, on duty as a scout). 

tTpon lighting In the tree, thia taide, thla Hie— 

Being In aeowiaWeA a apider apiying me. 

y. BirmM, fii>lder and Sly (1656). (ffieraa.) 

i00llt3r-ailli]| (skout'i-k'Un), n. [Also acoutt- 
auUu, acouU-ams, and trbnsi^sed mdin^acouty ; 
< ^acouty, adj., < aeoui^, eject liquid excre- 
ment (see aeoui^), + mdim, q. v.] The arctic 
gtdl, Starcorariua paraattUma. Also called dirty 
puUn, or simply autht, also akait^ird. Bee 


•wmtm (ekd'w), n. fOorn. r ef« masi.J A 
vein of tin. rOemwalLi-ieeviiilodi. Seeiodai. 
fleovmny (skdrvjm-i), a, [< aeovm 4* -y^.] Not- 
ing a lode in which the working is not made 
easy to the miner by selvages or seams of gouge, 
fluean. or any other kind of decomposed or soft 
material which could be easily worked out with 
the pick. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
geoweH, n. [Com.; cf. acovart.'} Tin stuff so 
rich and pure as it rises out of the mine that it 
has scarce any need of being cleansed by water. 
Pryoe» rOornwall, Eng.] 

BOOWa^ (akov), i). t ; pret. and pp. aooved, ppr. 
aenving, [CJf. scoijy.] To cover or smear the 
sides of with clay, in order to prevent the es- 
cape of heat in burning: as, to aeove a pile of 
bricks in a kiln, preparatory to firing. 

SOOWel (skuv'l), M. [< W. yagubell, a whisk, be- 
som, broom, Kyaguh, a sheaf, besom (cf. yaguho, 
sweep), < L. aeopa, acopas, twigs, a broom : see 
acop^A A m<m for sweeping ovens; a mal- 
kin. Withala, iMct.; Minaiieu. 

BbOWillite (skd'vil-It), n. [< Scoville (see def.) 
+ A hydrous phosphate of didymium, 

yttrium, and other rare earths, fbund in pink- 
ish or yellowish incrustations on Umonite at 
the Scoville ore-bed at Salisbury in Connecti- 
cut: probably identical with the mineral rhab- 
dopfaane. 

gCOVy (sko'vi), a, [Cf. s<?ot?62.] Smeared or 
blotchy, as a surface unevenly painted. [Coni- 
wall, Eng.] 

BCOW (skou), n. [Also sometimes akow, skew ; < 
D. aehouu), a ferry-boat, puut, scow.] 1 . A kind 
of large flat-bottomed boat used chiefly as a 
lighter; a pram. — 8. A small boat made of 
vmlows, etc., and covered with skins; a ferry- 
boat. Imp, IHct, 

Theio Soots vsod oommonlie to steale oner into Britaino 
in leather aketoea. 

Haariaon, Besorip. of Britain, iv. (Holinshed'sChron.,!.). 
SCOW (skou), tJ. t. [< SCOW, «.] To transport in 
a scow. 

acowder (skou'dCr), v, t. Same as acouther^. 
BCOWert, V, An obsolete form of acour^ , acowr^, 
gCOWererf, «• An obsolete form of scourer^, 
SCOW-honae (skou'hous), n, A scow with a 
house or hut built on it ; an ark. ' 
acowkf, c. An obsolete form of skulk, 
acowD (skoul), V, [Early mod. K. also acoul; 

< ME. acoulen, acowlcn, akouleu, < Dan. skule, 
scowl, cast down the eyes (cf. Dan. skiule, hide, 
Icel. akolla, skulk, hold aloof), = D. achuilen, 
take shelter, hide, skulk, lurk, s MLG. L(I. 
achulen, hide oneself, G. dial, sehulen, hide the 
eyes, look slyly; proo. akin to Sw. Dan. akiul s 
Icel. algoL shelter, cover; see akeaV^, Hence 
akuUc.'] i, intrana. To lower the brows as in 
anger or displeasure ; frown, or put on a frown- 
ing look ; look gloomy, severe, or angry: either 
literally or figuratively. 

Ala wode lyons that fdevilB] sal than fare, 

And raumpe on hym, and demd and stare. 

Uampole, Pricke of Oonsclonce, 1. 2285. 

She would and frownd with froward Gountenannee. 

Sftenaer, F. Q., II. ii. 85. 

The skies likewise began to aeoude; 

It hayld and iwind In pittious sort. 

IHOehtaa cf Suffolk' a CalamUy (Child’s Ballads, VU. 801). 

n. trana, 1. To affect with a scowl: as, to 
scowl one down or away.— 2. To send with a 
scowling or threatening aspect. [Bare.] 

The louring element 

Seouda o'er the darken’d landakip snow, or shower. 

Jlfaeon,P.L.,lL491. 

acowD (skoul), n. [Early mod. E. also aeoul; 

< scowfi, «.] A lowering or wrinkling of the 
brows as in anger or displeasure ; a look of 
anger, displeasure, discontent, or sullenness; 
a frown or frowning appearance or look. 

A ruddy storm, whose aeoul 
Made heaven's radiant face look foul. 

Creukaw, Delights of the Mnsea 
By flOCWl of brow, by sheer thought; by mere mental 
application : as, to work ft out by aeoud qf brow, 
acowl^Ukoul),n. [Origin obscure.] Old work- 
ings at the outcrop of the deporits of iron ore. 
f^me of these are of large dimensions, and 
are ascribed to the Bomans. [Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire, Eng.] 

acowlingly (skou'ling-ll), ode. In a scowling 
manner; with lowering brows; frowniugly; 
with a sullen look, 
aoowih V, i. See acoup^. 
aoo^mar, n. See acouther^, 
aCOIlimat, a, A Middle English form of aqueam^ 
iah , . 

aor. An abbreviation of scruple, a weight. 


acmV (tderab), v, t ; pret. and pp. serahbed,pm. 
scrabbing, [var. of scrap, scrape; cf. aermote, 
V.] To scratch ; scrape.-. aexabbed sgis. a lenten 
dish consisting of eggs boiled hard, chopped, and seasoned 
with hatter, salt, and pmper. 
acrab^ (skrab), n. (uf. crafts.] A crab-apple, 
the common wild apple, 
acrabble (skrab'l), v. ; pret. and pp. aerabbled, 
ppr. scrabbling, [Early mod. E. also acrable; 
var. of HcrappU^, freq. of scrape: see scram, 
acrab, and cf. scrapie, scrapple^, scramble. The 
word in def. S has come to be associated with 
scribble'^ (cf, scrawl^), but there is no orig. con- 
nection with scribble or its source, L. scribereA 
I. intrana, 1. To scrape, scrat<4i, or paw' with 
the hands ; move along on the hands and knees ; 
crawl ; scramble : as, to acrahhk up a cliff or a 
tree, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

They . . . wente their way, leaving him for dead. But 
he aanMed away when they were gciue. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantatlort, p. 868. 

8« To scramble or struggle to catch somethiug. 
True virtue ... is in every place and in each aex of 

S ual value. So la not continence, you see ; that phantom 
honour which men in every age have ao contemned, 
they have thrown it amongst the women to aeraWda for. 

Vanbrugh, Provoked Wife, ill. 1. 

8. To make irregular, crooked, or unmeaning 
marks; scrawl; scribble. Imp, Diet, 

And he (David] . . . feigned bimaelf mad in their hands 
and aerdbbUd [or, made marka, margin] on the doors of the 
gate. 1 Sam. xxi. 18. 

**Wby ahonld he work if he don’t choose?” she asked. 
"He has no call to be acribbllng and aerabbUng," 

Thackeray, Adventurea or Philip, vi. 

n. trana. To scrape or gather liasiily : with 
up, together, or the like. 

Great gold eagles and guineas flew round the kitchen 
Jest aa thick as dandelions in a meadow. 1 tell you, she 
aerabUad them up pretty qulcli^ and we all helped her. 

U, B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 186. 
Every ai^tator can see and count the thirty pieces of 
lilver aa they are rung down upon a stone tabl^ end the 
laugh is loud aa Judas greedily aerabblea them agp one Iw 
one into his bag. G, S. Uatt, German Culturi^ p. 87. 

acrabble (skrab'l), n, [< scrabble, v. Of. soram- 
ble, n.] A movii^ on the hands and knees; a 
scramble. Imp, Diet, 

acraok (skrak), n, [Var. of crakc^,"] A crake: 
as, the oom-doroefc (the corn-crake, Crex praten* 
aia), [Local, Scotch,] 

acraflle (skraf'lh V* [A form of acrabble or 
scramble, ^ 1. To scramble; struggle; hence, 
t-o wrangle or quarrel. HalHirell. — 2. To be 
busy or industrious. Srockett, — 8. To shuffle; 
use evasion. Oroae, [Obsolete or provincial 
in all uses.] 

acrag^ (skrag), n, [Also acragg, assibilated 
ahrag, and with a diff. vowel acrog, shrog; < 
Sw. dial, akraka, a great dry tree, a long lean 
man ; akin to Sw. dial, akrokk, anything wrin- 
kled or deformed, skrugeg, crooked, akruggug, 
wrinkled; cf. Dan. akrog, carcass, the hull of a 
ship; Icel. akrbggr, a nickname of the fox, 
akroggsAigr, lean, gaunt ; 'Pries, akrog, a lean 
person ; prob. from the root of 8w. akrukka, 
shrink, Norw. ahrekka (pret. skrakk), shrink, 
Dan. akrvqge, skrukke, stoop: see shrink and 
shrug. The Gael, agreag, shrivel, agreagaeh, 
dry, rocky, sqreagag, a shriveled old woman, Ir. 
agreag, a rock, are appar. unrelated : see acrog, 
ahrog,^ 1. A crooked branch. [Prot'. Eng.] — 
2. Something thin or lean, and at the same time 
rough. — 8. A scraggy or scrawny person. — 4. 
A scrag-whale. 

A whale, of the fdnd called aeragg, came Into the haxttor, 
and continued there three daya. Fuheriea of U. S., V. ii. 86. 

5. A remnant, or refuse part; specifically, the 
neck, or a piece of the neck, of beef or mutton. 

They sat down with their little children to a little acrog 
of mutton and broth with the highest satisfaction. 

Yielding, Amelia, v. 8. 

acrag^ (skrag), tx, [< serag^, «.] Stjragged or 
scraggy : said of whales, 
acra^ (skrag), V, t. ; pret. and pp. scragged, 
ppr, scragging, [Prob. < scrag^, 6, taken as 
simply ^neok* (see acrag^) ; but cf. Gael, affrog, 
the bead, side of the head, the neck (in ridi- 


cule), also a hat or bonnet.] 
by hanging; hang. [Slang.] 


To put to death 


*' Hell come to be acragged, won't he? ” "I don't know 
what that means,” replied Oliver. « "Something in this 
way, old feller,” said Charley. As be said It, Master 
BatM caught up an end of his neckerchief, and holding it 
erect in the air, dropped his head on his shoulder, atid 
Jerked a curious sound through his teeth: thereby indl* 
eating by a lively pantomimic representation that serdv- 
ging and hanging were one and the same thing. 

Diekene, Oliver ^ist, sviU. 

acragged(skrag'ed), a, Haerag^ 4- -wfa.] X. 
Bou^ with irregular points or a broken sur- 



fidlof asperiticNiorsttifaoeimgiilttriliiet; 
•craggy; ragged. 

y«d with nothing etoe hut the mrag^ end thorny leo> 
taree of monkiah end mlienihle aophmiT. 

Miam, Churoh-Goveriimentk IL, OonolaBlon. 

8. Lean: thin and bony; showing angularity 
of form : lacking in plumpness; ill-eon<ntionea. 
•eragfeoneBS (skrag'ed-nes), n. The state or 
character of being scragged ; leanness, or lean- 
ness with roughness j roughness occasioned by 
broken, irregular points. 

•craggily (skrag'iAi), ode. With leanness and 
roughness. 

•eraffgineSB (skrag'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being scraggy; leanness; rugged- 
ness; roughness, 

ecragglingf (skragaing), a. [Prop, ^'soragling, 
< aerag^ + Scraggy. 

The Lord's taorffloe muit be fat and fair; not a lean 
teraggiing starved creature. 

itev. T.uidoms, Works,I.124. (Jktviet.) 

BCraggly (skrag'li), «. [Prop. *Hcragly, < seraph 
4* -Tjp.j Having or presenting a rough, ir- 
regular, or ragged appearance: as, a scraggly 
beard. 

The tough, teraggly wild sage abounds. 

T* JRoimvdt, iiunting Trips, p. 98. 

r (skrag'i ), a, [Early mod . E. also akrag- 
ggie; < serag'^ + -yi. Cf. scroggy,'] 1. 
„ an irregular, broken surface; rough 
with irregular points ; rugged ; scragged. 

A teraggy rock, whose prominence 
Half overihades the ocean. J, PkUip&, Cider, L 

2. Lean; thin; bony; poor; scrawny. 

A bevy of dowagers stout or mraggy. 

Thadcerag, Book of tin<d>s, xvUl. 
Mary's throat, however, could not stand the severe test 
of laceloas exposure. It was too slender and long. . . . 
Miss Erroll announced that she looked aeraggy. 

Barpefa Mag,, LXXVI. 224. 

•crag-necked (skrag'nekt), a. Having a scraggy 
neck. 

•crag-whale (skrag'hw&l), n. A finner-whale 
of we subfamily AgaphelinsBf having the back 
scragged instead of finned. Agaphelm gihbosus 
is the common species of the North Atlantic, 
•craich, scralgh (skradh), v. «. [< Gael, sgreoeh^ 
agreuch, screech, scream, as Ir. agreaeh, shriek, 
s= W. yagrechiOf scream; cf, acreechf ahriekf 
shrike^!} To scream hoarsely ; screech ; shriek ; 
ery, as a fowl. [Scotch.] 

Paitricks aoraiehirC loud at e’en. 

Buma, First Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

•craich, scraigh (skradh), n. [< acraich, i\] A 
hoarse scream; a shriek or screech. [Scotch.] 
•crallt, I?* and n. See aerawl^j scrawfi. 
•cramasaz (sloram'a-saks), n, [Old Frankish 
^aoramaaacs, *8crainaaax (cited in ML. acc. pi. 
acrgvMaaxoa)^ < *acrama (MHG. aohrame, G. 
ackramme, a wound: see acrawm) -H *aaca (OHO. 
sahsssAB.seaa7),knlfe: seesox^.] A long and 
heavy knife used by the Franks in hunting and 
in war, having a blade sometimes 20 inches in 
length. 

aeramb (skramb), v. f. [Avar, of acramp, Cf. 
acramble,'} To pull or scrape together with the 
hands. MalliwetL [Prov. Engj 
flcramble (skram^bl), V , ; prot. and pp. aeram^ 
bled, ppr. scrambling. [Freq. of acranw, acramp; 
or a nasalized form of acrabbk, a froq. verb from 
the same nit. source : seescra56^.] L intrana. 

1. To struggle or wrigsle along as if on all 
fours ; move on with difficulty or in a flounder- 
ing manner, as by seizing objects with the hand 
and drawing the body forward : as, to acramble 
up a cliff; to acramble on in the world. 

Hie cowardly wretch fell down, crying for succour, and 
aerumMinp through the legs of them that were about him. 

Sir P. Siitney, Arcadia, ii. 
Up which defatigating hill, nevertheless, he acramhUd, 
but with dilHcalty. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 200. 
The hissing Serpents acratiMad on the floor. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, U. 180. 
Make a shift end aeramide through 
The world’s fund. Btfntming, King and Bool^ I. 28. 

2. To struggle rudely or in a jostling manner 
with others for the purpose of gasping or get- 
ting something; strive eagerly, rudely, and 
without ceremony for or as if for something 
thrown on the ground : as, to aeramhle for pen- 
nies; to acramble for a living; to acramble for 
office. 

The corps de garde which kept the gate were aeramtling 
to gather them IwalnntsJ up. Coryat, Crudities, I. 21. 

Now no more shalt thou need to aeramhle tor thy meat, 
nor remove thy stomach with the court ; but thy credit 
riiall command thy hesrt’s deair^ 

Beaai. and FI., Woman-Hater, U. 1. 
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The BUfeopa irhta fhiy ms him Iths 1 
wffl leave JAm, and fall to a wmi i k lft ife cat . , 

You must expect the tike diigraoe, 
with icguet to get 

Host lose the honour yon have gain'd, 

Your numerous vlrtaes foully audn'd. 

Suift, Answer to Mr. Lindsiqr. 

IL trana, 1. To stir or toss together in a 
random fashion; mix and cook in a confused 
mass. 

Juliet, aemmhKng up her hair, darted Into the honss to 
prepare the tea. Buiumr, My Noved, vlii. 6. 

2. To throw down to be scrambled or strug- 
gled for: as, to acramble nuts. [Colloq.] 

The gentlemen laughs and throws us money ; or else 
we pelt each other uriih snowballs, and then they aemm- 
Uea money between ns. 

Mayhew, I^don Labour and London Poor, II. 668. 

3. To advance or push in a scrambling way, 

A real, honest, old fashioned boarding-school, where 

. . . girls might be sent to be out of the way, and aeram- 
bte themselves into a little education, without any danger 
of coming back prodigies. Jane Auaten, Emma, ill. 
•oramblcd eggs, eggs broken into a pan or deep plate, 
with mlll^ butter, saltvaud pepper, mixed together slightly 
and cooked dowly. 

seranibld (skram'bl), a. [< aeramhle, f).] 1. 
A walk or ramble in which there is clambering 
and stniggling with obstacles. 

How often the events of a story are set in the frame- 
work of a oonntiy walk or a bnmstde aeramhle. 

Saturday Pev., April, 1674, p. 6ia 

2. An eager, rude contest or struggle for the 
possession of something offered or desired; an 
unceremonious jostling or pushing for the pos- 
session of something. 

Somebody threw a handful of apples among them, that 
aet them presently together by the ears upon the seramMe. 

sir JR. L'Katratige. 

Several lives were generally lost in the semmNs. 

JS. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, ll. 266. 

There was much that was ignoble and sordid : a aeran^ 
He for the salaried places, a rush to handle the raon^ pro- 
vided for arms. The Century, X XXVI II. 663. 

scrambler (8kram'bl6r), w. [< scramble + -orl.] 
One who sorambles. 

All the little aeramhlere after fame fall upon him. 

Addison. 

scrambling (skram'bling), p. a. Straggling; 
rambling; irregular; haphazard; random: as, 
scrambling streets. 

Farewell, my fellow-courtiers all, with whom 
I have of yore made many a aerambling meal 
In comers, behind arrases, on stairs. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ill A 

Peter seems to have lad a aerambling sort of lltOTary ex- 
istence. £dubba, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 187. 

Bcramblingly ( skram'bling-li), adv. In a scram- 
bling or haphazard manner. 

acramp (smmp), v. t, [Prob. a nasalized 
form of acrapCf conformed to the series scrimp, 
scrump, etc. Cf. aeramb, scramble,'] To catch 
at; snatch. HaUiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

scran (skran), n, [Also akran; prob. < Icel. 
akran, rubbish, also marine stores. Cf. scran- 
nel, aoranny,] 1. Scraps; broken victuals ; ref- 
use. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Most of the lodging-house keepers buy the eeran . . . 
of the cadgers ; the good food they either eat ihomaelvot 
or sell to the other travellen^ and the bad they sell to par- 
ties to feed their dogs or pigs upon. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 466. 

2. Food in general. [Military slang.] ...Bad 
■erSA to youl had luck to yon ! may you fare badly!-- 
a mild imprecation nsed by tiielrish.— Out Ontbs scraa, 
bogging. [Beggars’ slang.) 

Bcrancll (skrftnch), V, t, [Also acraunck, scrunch; 
prob. < D. achransen, MD. aohraniaen, ss LG. 
achranaen ss G. achraneen, eat heartily; of. G. 
dial, achrans, a crack, report, bang. In effect 
acranch, aeraunch, scrunch are intensified forms, 
with prefixed a, of eraneh, erauneh, crunch,] To 
grind with the teeth, with a crackling sound ; 
craunch. [Colloa.] 

•emnky (skrang'ki), a, [Appar. a nasalized 
form ol scraggy; cf. aeranny,} Scraggy; lank. 
J, Wilson, [Scotch.] 

•craanel (skran'el), a, [Appar. < *acran (hard- 
ly identical with acran, refuse) + -el, here an 
adj. suffix with dim. effect. Ct.aeranny,] Blight; 
slender; thin; squeaking. 

When they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Orate on their aerannal pipes of wretched stvaw. 

MiUon, Lycidas, 1. IM. 

In its [the palm-sqiilrrel'sj shrill gamut there is no string 
of menace or of challenge. Ibi aerannel quijps are poin^ 
less— so let them pass. 

P. Bobinatm, Under the Sun, p. 41. 

•craimillff (skran'ing), n, [< deran -f- Angh] 
Theaetof ^ food* [Slang.] 






AS aeraimg* 

(top), s. J< 

[, trifles, IDS Norw. ahrt^ m Sw. *8)1 


tkrap, 
in 

ivrvgf, off>4orajpinfffl, refiui^ diegs, sb Ban, 
ib, scrapings, msb, < Icel. Sw.Norw, abrapa 
m Ban; akraba m S. aerapa : see aerapa,] 1. A 
small piece, properly something scraped off; a 
detached pMon; a bit; a fragment; a rem- 
nant: as, acrapa of meat. 

They have been at a great feast of languagw. and stolen 
tbese^ 8hak„L\,)L,y.\,Mi, 

You sgsin 

May eat aoreapa, and he thankful. 

FMener (and aneCwry, Elder Brother, v. 1. 

He is a Fool with a mood Memmy, and some few Sermpe 
of other Folks Wit. Oongreea, way of the World, i 6. 

The girl ran into the house to get some orumbs of bread, 
cold potatoes, and other such aerana as were suitable to 
the socommodating appetite of fpwla 

Hauithome, Seven OabtoA vl 

2. A detached piece or fragment of something 
written or printed; a short extract: as, acrapa 
of writing; acrapa of poetry. 

A aerap of parchment bong by geometry 

(A great rellnemeiit In barometry) 

like the stars, foretell the westher. 

Swift, Elegy cm Partridge. 

This is a very aerap of a letter. Walpole, Letters, II. 484. 

Clive Is full of humour, and I enclose you a rude corap 
representing the bishopess of Oapham, as she is called. 

Tnaekeray, Newoomea Ul. 

Serapa of thnndrous epic lilted out. 

Tennyaon, Princess, li. 

8, A picture suited for preservation in a scrap- 
book, or for ornamenting screens, boxes, etc. : 
as, colored acrapa; assorted sorajis. — 4. pi Fat, 
after its oil has been tried out; also, the refuse 
of fish, as menhaden, after the oil has been ex- 
pressed: as, blubber 8eraj!;8. See gravea^»^6, 
wrought iron or steel, in the form of clippings 
or fragments, either produced in various pro- 
cesses of manufacture, or collected for the pur- 
pose of being reworked. 

In the manufacture of laminated steel barrels, the best 
cmality of steel aerap is mixed with a small proimrtlou of 
onarcoal Iron. SeL Amer,, N. 8., LV. 61. 

Dry scrap, the refuse of menhaden or other Ash, after 
the oil has been expi'essed, dried In the sun or by artlflolal 
heat, for use as manure.— Orssn SOrap. crude flsh-sorap 
or guano, containing 60 to 60 per cent, or water ; chum or 
* crude pomace.— Scrap-cuttmg machine, a machine In 
which long metal scrap is cut to site for bundling and re- 
working. 

seraph (skrap). V, t , ; pret. and pp. acrajtped, ppr. 
scrapping, [^serffpLfi.] 1. To consign to tne 
scrap-heap, as old bolts, nut^ spikes, and other 
worn-out bits of iron. — 2. To make scrap or 
refuse of, as meuhaden or other fish from which 
the oil has been expressed, 
seraph (skrap), v, A dialectal variant of acrape^,^ 
scrap*'^ (skrap), n, [< scraps, v, Ct, scrape^, n,, 

3. ] A fight ; a scrimmage. [Slang.] 
seraph (skrap), n, [Also scrape, and assibi- 

lated ahrap, ahrape; perhaps due to acrap^ ss 
acrape'i; scratch, grub, as fowls; but cf. xoel. 
akreppa, a mouse-trap, perhaps same as akr^ 
pa, a bag, scrip : see soribl.] A snare for birds ; 
a place where chaff ana grain are laid to lure 
birds. [Prov, Eng.] 

scrap-book (skrap^bfik), n, A book for holding 
scraps; a volume for the preservation of shori 
pieces of poetry or prose, prints, engravings, 
etc., clipped from books and papers, 
scrap-cake (skrap'kftk), n. Fish-scrap in mass. 
Also acrap-eheeae, 

scrap-dnaers (skrap'sin^^dBrz), n, pi. The ash 
or residue of whale-scran burnt in the try- 
works, used for scouring aeoks, etc. 
scrape^ (skrap), v , ; pret. and pp. scraped, ppr. 
scraping, [Oi^. acrapiien, aorapen, also assibi- 
lated ahrapen^hrapien, ahreapien, < Icel. Norw. 
Sw. akrapa as Ban. akrabe as D. achrapen, scraije f 
AS. acearpian, scarify: a secondary form of a 
strong verb, AS. serepan, aoreopan (pret, aeraep,. 
pp. aerepen), scrape, also in comp, daer^an^ 
scrape off (aereope, k scraper); connected i^th 
AS. acearp, etc., snaro: see sharp, 01. scrap, 
acrapple\ aerab, scrabble, scramble,] X. fruits. 
1. To shave or abrade the surface of with a 
sharp or rough instrument, espeelally a broad 
instrument, or with something hard; scratch, 
rasp, or shave, as a suiifaee, by the action of a 
shfl^ or rough instrument; grate harshly over. 

A hundred footitepi aerqm Oie intrble htlL 

F&t,M<irilE8Miyi,lv.in. 

Somebody happened to aarmw the floor with hi* ohiilr 
just then : whioh aeoidetital imind ha* the Initantiiieoua 

atii4r*““*-’?RS!a%4ass 



ill 

vlijpflilti or tAttoing iomotfitng dutep or 
'luu% 

4iii4 Ito iImU Mttaotlie hooM to 
f abotiti jtof . ilv. 41. 

Ho inoro dimt HI nuOra Ioy dill, 

Horfetoh In firing 
AtmnirtQft 

Nor orrdgM treaofier, nor with diili. 

Skak., Tompott, IL 2. 187. 

8. To remove or teJce off by or as by seratobing 
or rubbing; erase: with out, off, or the like. 

Offeringt to bn mtdo «t the tbrlne ot Mlnta or n Uttle 
to bo « 0 mjMd of from men*! ottperfittl^ tor rellof of poor 
poO]^ Sookor, Eoolea Polity, tL 6. 

1 will alao mrapo bar dnit Ijrom her, and make her like 
the top ot a rock. Seek. ncvL A 

Uke the aanotimonioua pirate, that went to aea with the 
Ten Oommandmenta bat oeropid one oat ot the table. 

Shak., M. for M., I 2. 9. 
4. To collect by eareful effort; gather by small 
earnings or savmgs: with together or i«p, or the 
Uke: as, to rorape enough money to buy 

a new watch. 

Yen ahall not think, when all yonr own la gone, to apend 
that X have been jeimim tor Michael. 

Bean, ana fL, Knight ot Burning Peatle, L 4. 

What if in torty-and<>two yean' going about the man 
had oorapod tcpetAar enough to give a poraon to hia child t 
LamS, Decay ot Beggan. 

1 wiah I could book up to you at auch amoment as thia, 
but I haven't got it. I send you all 1 can iorapo iogethtr, 
C. Beear, A Bent in a Cloud, p. 172. 
To scrape acauaintanoo with a person, to get on tenns 
ot aoqaaintence tw careful effort ; insinuate one's self into 
acqaaintanoe with a person. 

Presently afterward the sergeant arrived. ... He said 
he had ooraped an aequedntmee with Murphy. 

fidding, Amelia, v. 4. 
To serapo down, to expreea diaapprobatlon ot and to 
allenoe by aoraping the feet on iJie floor : as, to oerepe 
down an unpopular speaker. (Bng.] 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused that bis friends were coughed and 
aorapod down. Maeaulag, Warren Hastings 


Maoatday, Warren Hastings 


>*Syxi. 1. Sorapef Serateh, Cht^fe, Akradt, Erode. Scraping 
is done with a comparatively broad aurtaoe : aa. to eerape 


la done wltn a comparatively broad aurfaoe : aa. to eerape 
the ground with a hoe ; eeratching la done with that which 
la Bomewhat sharp : as, to aeroteA the ground with a rake ; 
ohaAng and abrading are done by presaore or friction : as, 
a ekafod heel. Erode Is chiefly a geological term, mean* 
ing to wear away by degrees as though by gnawing or 
biting out small amounta. Borajptny geuerafiy removes or 
wears the surface ; eeratehing makes lines upon the sur- 
face ; chafing produces heat and finally soreness ; abrad- 
ing weara away the surface ; eroding may cut deep holes. 
Only cAi^e may be freely figurative. 

n, %niram. 1. To scratoh, or grub iu the 
ground, as fowls. Prompt. Parv.. p. 450.^2. 
To rub lightly or gratingly: as, the branches 
ecraped a^inst the windows. — 3. To draw back 
the foot m making obeisance : as, to bow and 
eerape. — 4. To play with a bow on a stringed 
instrument: a more or less derogatory use. 

You shall eerape, and I will sing 
A scurvy ditty to a scurvy tune, 

Bepine who dares. 

Maeeinger, Duke of Milan, II. 1. 
The symphonious eeraping of fiddles, the tinkling of 
triangles, and the beatiim of tambourines. 

T. L. Peacock, Headlong HaU, tl 

6. To save ; economize ; hoard penuriously. 

She serajMid and eeraped at pleasure, till I was almost 
starved to death. QddenUth, Citiien of the World, Izv. 
A ■oraping ac<lllfilntanod, a mere bowing acquain- 
tance. 

(skrap), n. [< scrape^, v. In def. 3 a 
particular use. ('a tight place.’ *a squeeze’); 
but it may have arisen from the dial, scrape^, 
a snare: see eerape*'^ ^ ecrap^,} 1. The act or 
noise of scraping or rubbing, as with some- 
thing that roughens or removes a surface; 


JPfim emirdUi. MdA, IX. A 

shi^c. * CSlang«] 

•eripfi^ (skxAph a. Same as »erap». 
icrap4400d (skrlp'gAd:), «. [< eerape^, v., + 
obj. good."] Misexiy; avaricious; stmgy* 

Hone will be there an usurer, nope will be there a 
pinch-penny, a eerape*good wretch, or churlish bardhesrt- 
ed refuser. Urquhart, tr. of Eabelats, IB. 4. {paetee.) 

genti^pexiliy (skr&p'penn), n. [< $otape\ v., 
4- obj. penng.^ An avaricious op ^ 

penurious person; a miser. i.eg r 

scraper (ski^'pCr), n, [< eerape^ H- 
-cri.l 1. An instrument with which 
anything is scraped. 8peoifica]]y~-(a) 

An iron implement placed at or near the fffttffitr 
door of a house, on which to scrape the 
dirt from the sol A of the shoes. ®"****'’ ‘ 

Never clean your shoes on Hie eoraper, but in the entry, 
or at the foot of the stairs; . . . the •crajMe' will last longer. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Footman). 
"Bad!" echoed Mrs. Briggs. "It's death's-door as 
you've been nigh, my dear, to the very scroner." 

WhyU MdvtUe, White Bose^ I.zlx. 
(b) An apparatus drawn by oxen or horsec and used tar 
scraping earth in making or repairing roads, digging cel- 
lars, oanala, etc., and generally 
^ for raising and removing loos- 
enedsoH.etc. In nsc the scraper 
is held with the handles allgot* 
ly elevated till it scoops up its 
charge of earth, which is held by 
the sides and back. The ban- 
dies are then pressed downward, 
which elevates the edge so that 
it no longer scrapes: the scraper 
being then drawn along, sliding 
senper. > (S). on the bottom, to the place of dis- 

charge, the handles are suddenly 
and sharply raised, which engages the edge with the 
grounA and the draft then turns the scraper bottom-aide 
upward, dumping the contents, (c) A large broad hoe 
used in cleaning roads, courtyards, oow-houses, etc. (d) 
An instrument having two or 
three sidesor edgeB,far cleaning 

the deoka, masts, or planking of — ^ 

shlps^etc. ie) In engraving : {!) ISMlliiiBHM# 

A three-sld^ and fluted tool wd | 

in a wooden handle, used to re- ^ 
move the ridge or bur raised Scraper, i (</). 

by the burin or dry-point from 

the sides of furrows cut into the sorface of a copperplate. 
(2) A three-sided tool with a losenge-shaped point, used 
by wood-engravers to lower the edges in the light parts of 
a block in order to protect the edges in presswork. (/) In 
lithog., the angled edge In a press against which the pro- 
teotM sheet Is drawn ny a scraping movement, and wftich 
gives the required impression, {g) A marble- workera’ tool 
for cutting flutea and channels. (A) A stucoo-workers' 
shaping-tool, (f) A 
tool used by miners 
i for removing the 

I (I J dust or so-called 

Im ^ "boro-roear’ from 

II A IT the drill-hole. CD 

iH (l A wood-working 

Wood^craoenT tool With a Straight 

«, Iwrulles ; *, blades ; r, scraper, i U). 

and with one or 
two handles, used to remove addrosa-marks from pack- 
Ing-tKixea and in finishing fine woodwork. (A) A tool used 
by cabinet-makers in dress- 
ing off and smoothing ve- ^ AL -A.. 

neera, etc. (1) A planing- 
machine in which the wood 
is forced against a stationary 
scraper or cutting-bar. (m) 

An fmplement of wood, with Cal>lnet.makers* SeraMim. 


'• 044 / 

•mpeHmllf (Bkrfip Wl), n. (< eer(Kpe\ « -f 
obj. eeaU,^ A miser; a scrape-penny. 

That will draw unto him eveiythlng, goode, bad<K 
precious, vUe. regarding nothing but the gaf»a • senper, 
or oerape-eoaU, trahax. 

rftAals, Diot (1008), p. 80. (Horet.) 
•or4p-forflxi4 (skrap^for^jiug), n. A piece of 
scrap-iron piled, heated, and drawn into a 
bar. 

icrap-beap (skrap'hep), n. A place in a rail- 
road yard where all old iron, such as bolts, 
nuts, odd bits of metal, and spikes, is colleeted. 
—TO fo to the serap-heap. or to be fit for thesorap- 
beap, to go to ruin, or to be fit fur no nscful purpose, 
•crap-lioilfie (skrap'hous), n. An establishment 
in which flsh-serap is prepared. 

•crapiaaa (Skrap-i-an^a), n. pi. [Pseudo-NL., 
< E. seraph + -i-ana.] A collection of literary 
scraps or fragments. EoUctic Mev. [Bare.] 
•cranillg (skr&'ping), n. K ME. eerapynge; 
vcroal n. of eorape^, e.] 1. The act of one who 
scrapes.— 2. That which is scraped off from a 
substance^ or is collected by scraping or rak- 
ing: generally used in the plural: as, the scrap- 
inge of the sti^t; pot-«crapfn^A 

All tiiy tricks 

Of oosening with a hollow cole, dust, eerapinge. 

B. Joneon, Alchemist, L 1. 

They (the pastry-cooks] buy also eerapinge, or what re- 
mains in the butter-lIrkinB wnen emptied by the butter- 
sellera In the shops. 

Maphew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 908. 
3.pL Savings; hard earnings; hoardings. 

Trusted him with all, 

All my poor eerapinge from a doses years 
Of dust and deSkwork. Tenmyeon, See Dreuna. 

Bcraping-groiind (skra' ping-ground), n. A 
place to which deer resort to scrape or rub the 
velvet off their antlers. 

When the leaves are falling, the nights cod, end the 
October moon is full, the lordly bucks begin their noc- 
tarnal rambles over their favorite runways and eerapteup 
grounde. Sporteman'e Oaxetteor, p. 8S. 


Wood-Krapcni. 

a, Iwrulles ; 4 , blades : r. scraper, i {Jh 


W^j^with cal>toet.makers* Scrapais. 
a thin blade shaped like an showing forms of edges, 

ordinar}' knife-blade, used to 

scrape sweat from horses, (n) In iron-working, a tool 
used after the planer to give a true face, (o) A road- 
scraper. ip) MiliL, an Instrument for scraping powder 
from the bores of mortars and howitsers. It consists of a 
ha^e of iron, having a sersper at one end and a spoon 
for collecting dirt at the other, both made of sted. m) A 


thing that roughens or removes a surface; 
hence , the effect of scraping, rubbing, or scratch- 
ing: as, a noisy eerape on a floor; Uie eerape of 
a pen.— 2. A scraping or drawing back of the 


foot in making obeisance. 

Bvary moment, alsc^ he took off his Highland-bonnet, 
and panomied a bow and oerape. 

JEfawthome, Seven Gables, xl. 

3. An embarrassingposltion, usually due to im- 
prudence and thoughtlessness. 

3>ttSt mo, Yortok, this unwary, pleasantry of thine will 
sooner or later bring thee Into eeremee and difficulties. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, L 12. 

The Haybc Musa . . . found into what a terrible eengd 
he bad got ; but hanger did not leave him tor a moment 
to delibeva^ Bruoo, Sourceof the Kile, II. 458. 

O mercy t have they drawn pw little dear Sir Lucius 
Into the oerapot Skeeidan, The Bivala v. 1. 

When a thinker Is oompdUed by one of philosophy 
to eontimdict another part^ be oaanot leave the eoniliot* 


thumb-flint (r) A small dredge or scoop uaed for taking 
oysters, soallof^ etc. , and also for cleaning off the beds It 
la ahaped something like a stout scythe, with a bag of iron 
ring-work on one side of the blade. (•) An instrument 
aritii which to clean the tongne by aoraj^g off the fur. 

2. One who scrapes, specifically— (a) Aasiaer; one 
whose possessions are acquired by penurious dilii^noe 
and amall savings ; a scrape-penny. 

Be thrifty but not covetous. Therefore give 

Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due. 

Never was eeraper brave man. 

G. Beebert, The Temide, The Church Porch. 
(A) A fiddler, as one who scrapee the strings. 

Out f ye aempitemal eerapere. Cowtey. 

3. pi. The scratohers or jroUiuaceous birds of 
the old order Raeoree. JHac!i^l^teray.---Onuiilh 
•Draper, a utensil with a broad flat blade, usually of metal, 
for removing crumbs frmn the tAble-oloHi. 

ficraper-bl^ ( skr&'pAr-bftr), n. Iu a lithomphi c 
pressi a piece of wood lAe lower edge ox which 
m beveled on both sides to an edge about one 
fourth of an inch in width, beneath and against 
which the tympan of the press is dragged under 
great pressure. 


Bcrapingly (skra'pmg-li), adv. By scraping. 
Bcrapiug-plane (skra'pmg-plan), ti. A plane 
having a vortical cutter or bit with an edge 
ground at an angle of 70^ or 80^, adjusted by a 
vertical screw, and held in place by an end- 
sorew and block, used by workers in iron* steel, 
brass, ivory, and hard woods. 

Bcrapire (skrap'lr), n. [Manx.] The Manx 
shearwater, Pujfinue anglorum. 
scrap-iron (skrap'l^^m), n. Old iron, as cut- 
tings of plates and other miscellaneous frag- 
ments, accumulated for reworking. Wrought 
scrap-iron consists of cuttings, clippings, and warn-out 
small article^ such as horsesboe-uaUs ; when carefully 
selcotod and rewrought, the product poaseasaa niperiiw 
toughness and malleability. 

SCrap-nXGtal (skrap'met^^), n. Fragments of 
any kind of metal which are of use only for 
reworking or remelting. 

SCrapplly (skrap'i-li), adr. In scraps or frag- 
ments; fragmentarily; desultorily. [Colloq.] 
He ICartylel was still a raw, narrow-minded, eertg^pSy 
educated Scotchman. Contenporary Mev., XUJC 779. 

BCrappiness (skrap'i-nes), n. Scrappy charac- 
ter or condition ; nagmentariness; disconnect- 
edness. [Colloq.] 

The extracts are taken from the works of Dumas, Ber- 
QUin, Gautier, Guisot, Victor Hugo, and the Comtesae de 
Mgur; they are well graduated, and sufilcientty long to 
avoid eeravoincee. 

The Academy, April 12, 1890, p. iv. of adT*te. 
scraDping-inachine (skr^'ing-ma-shen^), n. 
A device for carrying off from a biscuit- or 
cracker-cutting machine the scraps of the sheet 
of dough from which the cakes have been cut. 
scrapple^ (skrap'l), v. i. [Freq. of ecrapel^, e,3 
To grub about. HalUtvell. [Prov. Eng.l 
scrapple^ (skrap^l), n. [Dim. of scrqpx.j An 
article of food something like sausage-meat, 
made from scraps of pork, with liver, kidneys, 
etc., minced with herbs, stewed with rye- or 
corn-meal, and pressed into large cakes. When 
cold It is cut in slices and fried. It la ot Pennsylvaula- 


Dutch origliK 


iiig aaBsrtlous staiidliia and tluew the responaibillty for great pressure. . , ^ * 

htomrapsott toe iuflaoutneMofthefuMM^ SGTapar-lliadlinG (skrft'pdr-ma-shen'), a. A 

MSI, On Hsiuilton, vUt form of Utbograpiuc press which gives impres- 
4« The concreted turpentine obtained by sjon by the scraping of the protected sheet 
•craping It out from ihoisions in the trunks against an angled plito. [Eiig.] 


anangli 


>ing of the protected 
platen. [Ihig.] 


scrappy (skrap'i), a. [< scrap 4* -yl.] Con- 
sisting of scraps; made up of odds and ends; 
fragmentary. [Colloq.] 

The balanced sing-song neatness of his speech . . . was 
the more conspicuous from its contrast with good Mr. 
Brooke's eerappy slovenliness. . 

Gooryo EHot, Mlddlemaroh. IL 

scrat^ (skrat), v. [Also, transposed, eeart; < 
ME. scmXfofij. orig. ^eearteHf scratch : see eeartk 
and shear. Of. «crii.foAi, eeratUe.] X. trane. To 
scratch. [Obsolete or prov, Eng.] 

I will sprat out those eyes 
That taught him first to lust 
Oatooigno, Philoniane ^toele Glas, etc., ed. ArberX p. XOa 



Bcrat 

n. iniran$, 1. To scratoli. 

Tbet child . . . thet wraUeth ajenn, and bit [bitcih] 
upon the ^erde. ^ncivn iUiale, p. 180. 

2. To rake ; search. 

AmbitiouB mind a world of wealth would haue. 
So-Boruto, and sorapei^ for aoorfe and suornle drone. 

Mir. /or Mag»., p. 600. 

[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
aerate (skrat), n. [Early mod. £. also skrat; 

< M£. scrat^ skrat^ skratt^ scrattOf seart^ scrayte^ 

< AS. ^Hcroity an assumed form, for which is 

found the appar. deriv. dcriiUi (for *^scretta1), in 
a once>occurriiig gloss, a hermaphrodite, appar. 
orig. a * monster/ = OHO. scraaf also scj’dc, 
MHO. schraZf sohraZj also OHG. scratOf MHO. 
sehratCy schratf O. wUratt, also OHG. MHG. 
sereZf a goblin, imp, dwarf, ss loel. nkratti^ a 
goblin, wizard. Hence, from G., Slovenian 
sfikratf Bohem. skrzket akkratek, shkrdntek = 
Pol. a goblin. CLacratch^. It is possible 

that the AS. andE. sense is due to some literary 
association with L. aeratta, acrattia^ scratia^ 
acrapUit an epithet applied to an unchaste wo- 
man.] 1, A herma^mrodite. Uollandf tr. of 
Pliny, xxxix. 22.-2. A deAil: in tho phrase 
Aud Old Scratch, See seratclfi. 

scratcll^ (skrach), t». [An extended form of 
awaty due to confusion with cratch^ i seescrofi 
and oratch^y and cf. acoteh*^.'] I. trmia. 1. To 
mark or wound slightly on the surface by tho 
scraping or tearing action of something rough, 
sharp, or pointed. 

Daphne roaniii^ tlirough a thorny wood, 

SeraUking her legs that one shall swear she bleeds. 

Shak.y T. of the H., Ind., IL 60. 
A tort of small sand-ooloured stones, so hard as to serateh 
(fiam. Jf. Grew, Museum. 

2. To rub or scrape, as with the finger-nails 
OP with a scratcher, but without wounding or 
marking, os for tho purpose of relieving itch- 
ing or irritatioii. 

When he read, he aeraUh'd his head, 

And rav'd like one that 's mad. 

Robin Hood and tha Goldsn Arrow (Child’s Ballads, V. 888). 
Enlarge, diminish, interline ; 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To ierateh your head, and bite your nails. 

Swift, On Poetiy. 

8. To write or draw hurriedly or awkwardly ; 
scribble. 

If any of their labourers can scratch out a pamphlet, 
they desire no wit, style, or argument Sioift. 

4. To dig, scrape, or excavate with the claws: 
as, some animtus acrateh holes in which they 
burrow.— 6. To erase or blot out; obliterate; 
expunge. 

Hii last act Is to try and get his name $cratched, so that 
be may not die in the service of a stranger. 

IT. H. Rumll, Diary lii tiulla, T. 188. 
Speclfioally—fa) In horm-racing, to erase, as the name of 
a liorso, from the list of starters. 

How's the horse? . . . You haven't lusratehed him, have 
ye^ at the last minute ? I tell ye, he'll carry all the money 
tooUioiTow ; aud he ought to be near winning, too — see if 
be won't I Whgte MdviUo, White Bose, 1. xlil. 

<8) In tr. 8. poliHeo. to erase (the name of a candidate on a 
printed ballot) by drawing a line through it ; heuce, to re- 
ject (a candidate).— To soratob out, to erase ; rub out ; 
obliterate. « Sim. !• Chafe, Abrade^ etc. See eeraite. 

n. intrana. 1. To use the nails, claws, or the 
like for tearing the surface, or for digging, us 
a hon. 

DaU tame things . . . that will neither bite nor scrotcA. 

I>r. H. Mare. 

The indefatigable seal with which sheMsratoAed, and her 
unsorupulousness in digging up the choicest ilower or 
vegetable for the sake of the fat earth-worm at Its root 
Uawtfwme, Seven tiables, x. 

2. To relieve cutaneous imtatioii by the scrap- 
ing action of the nails or claws or of a scratcher. 
If my hair do but tickle me, 1 must eeratek. 

Shak., xM. N. D., !v. 1. 28. 

8. In U, S. poUHcSy to expunge or delete a name 
on a voting-paper or ballot ; reject one or more 
candidates on a regular partv ticket, by cancel- 
ing their names before casting the ballot. 

The greatest si'olds are notoriously partisans who have 
themselves scrafcAmZ and bolted whenever it was their in- 
terest or pleasure to do so. The Century, XXXVII. 814. 

4. In billiiTrdSy to make a scratch or fluke. — 
To soratoh along, to scramble on ; get along somehow. 
ICopoq.l 

**Oh, 1 suspect we'll ecrateh along all right," Maoartby 
replied. //. Jameg, Jr., Harper’s Mag., bXXVll. 88. 
Wbero the hen scratches. Hee hen. 
scratch^ (skrach), n. and a, [< acratch^y v.J I. 
n. 1. A break in the surface of a thing made by 
scratching, or by rubbing with anything point- 
ed; a slight furrow; a score: as, a soratoh on 
wood or glass. 
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The eoane file . . . inik«deep|or«4«A«f Inlhe iiroik. 

J. Mocton, Mechsoi^ Bienises. 

2. A slight wound; a laceration; a slight In- 
cision : as, he escaped with a mere acrateh cm 
the face. 

My greatest hurt 

Is but a acrateh compar'd m mortal wonnda 

Beau. avdFl. Ca Faithful Friends, Ul. 8. 

3. pL A disease in horses, consisting of dry 
chaps, rifts or scabs between the heel and 
the, pastern- joint. —4. In various contests : {a) 
The line from which the contestants start. 

Iho runners stand with thdr toes on the cerateh, the 
starter ( alls ** set," and the men assume the positions which 
they think will get them into their best speed tho uuick- 
est. Seribnor^a Mag . , VII. 777. 

Tho report reached us, and vrith a scurry the five pcmles 
came away from the aeriUeh, followed by a olond of dust. 

The Centurvy XXXVHI. 408. 

The eeratehy or line from which the Jump is taken, is a 
Joist, some five inches wide, sunk flush with the ground. 

The Century, XL. 207. 

(h) A line drawn across a prize-ring, to which 
boxers are brought in order to join fight. Bee 
to come up to tho aoratehy under come, (o) The 
starting-point or time of starting of a player 
or contestant who has to make tlie full score 
or who is allowed no odds in a handicap game 
or contest; also, a player or competitor hold- 
ing such a position. — 6. In billiarday a- stroke 
which is successful, but not in the way in- 
tended; a fluke. — 6. A kind of wig covering 
only a part of the head; a scratch-wig. 

When 1 was last at Paris, no person of any condition, 
mole or female, appeared but in full dress, . . . and there 
was not such a thing to be seen as a peruque ronde; but 
at present 1 see a itiimlier of frocks and aeratc?w» in a morn- 
ing in the streete at this metropolis. 

Smoilett, Travels, vL (Raviee.) 

7. A calcareous, earthy, or stony substance 
which separates from sea-water in boiling it for 
salt. Reea. — 8, A scrawl. [Colloq.] 

‘‘This is Chichely's eereUeh. What Is he writing to you 
about?" said Lydgate, wonderinjriv us he handed the note 
to her. George JSlwty, Middlemarch, Ixxv. 

To oome up to the soratoli. See eome.—To toe the 
scratch, to come to the scratch ; be ready to moot one's 
opp< tneni [Colloq. ] 

ll. g. 1 . Taken at random or haphazarri, or 
without rc'gard to qualifications; taken indis- 
criminately; heterogeneous: as, a^crafcAcrew. 
[Colloq.] 

The corps Is a family gathered together like what Jock- 
eys call a *' acrateh team" — a wheeler here and a leader 
there, with Just amartness enough to soiu' above the level 
of a dull audience. Lever, Davenport Dunn, Ivl. 

2. Without handicap or allowanoo of time or 
distance : noting a race or contest in which all 
competitors start from the same mark or on even 
terms, or a competitor who receives no handi- 
cap allowan ce.— Bemtoh dlvlgion. Bee divimn. 

8Crat(^*‘^ ( skrach), n. [In the phrase Old Scratchy 
a var. of acrat^y as in tho dial. Aud Scraty the 
devil: see acrai^. Cf. acratch^y var. of gcrafi.] 
A devil: only in tlie phrase Old Scratchy the 
<ievil. 

scratch-awl (skrach'Al), n. A scriber or scribe- 
iiwl. 

scratch-back (skrach'bak), n. Bame as hack- 
acratcheTy 1. 

scratch-brush (skrach'brush), n. A name of 
various brushes, (a) A bruab of hard, fine brass wire, 
used in metal-working, particularly by workers in fine 
metals and alloys and electroplaters, for ouerating upon 
taotal surfaces to remove dead luster and impart bril- 
liancy. (6) A brush of iron or steel wire, used by brass- 
and iron-founders for cleaning sand from castings, (c) A 
brush of fine spun glass, sometimes used by electroplaters 
fur imparting brilliant surfaces to articles of extreme deli- 
cacy. 

scratch-coat (skrach'kdt), n. In plaateringy 
the rough coat of plaster first laid on. in two- 
coat plastering, it is also called, when laid on lath, the 
laying-coat, and when laid on brick the rendering-coat. 
In three-coat plastering, it la called the pridcing up mat 
when laid on lath, rougking-in coat when laid on brick. 
It is named acrateh coat from the fact that it is usually 
roughened by semtehing the surface with a pointed in- 
strument before it is set hard, in order that the next coat 
may more strongly adhere to it. 

scratch-coxnina (skrach'kom'il), n. In print- 
ing, a diagonal line of tho form /, used as a 
comma by Caxton. Compare solidus. 

Bcratch-crsdle (skrach^kra'dl), n. Same as 
eafa-eradle. 

scratched (skraebt), a. [< scratch + -ed^.I In 
ceram.y decorated with scratches or rou(^ in- 
cisions in the paste.--- Scratched lacquer. Bee 
lacquer. 

scratcher (skrach'^r), n. [< acratchX, v., + 
-erl.l One who or that which scratohes. floe- 
ciflcally — (a) An implement tor acratchjlng to alley irrita- 
tion. Bee baek-aeroteher, 1. (fr)jpf. In omWi, the Raaoreaat 
gallinaceous birds ; the sorapem. <c) Xu U, 8. poUbiea, one 


whoevwMiaiisnieer niinei ffommlsaidt 

one erittcve imei on s A 

H»[abank-tdlftr]wotUd notenterdeiMMta inhliieifWMAer 
after a oertain hour. PhOa. Deo. 8d^ 1^. 

Bcratch-toire (skraoh^fig^Cr), u. In prini/mg^ 
a type of a figure crossed by an erasing line: 
used in elementary arithmeties to illustrate 
danoeling. 

scratch-mish (skraeh'fin^ish), n*. A finish lor 
decorative objects of metal-work, in which a 
surface otherwise smooth is diversified by small 
curved scratches forming irregular serous over 
the whole field. 

seratch-nass (skrach 'gr&s), n. 1. The ar- 
row-leafed tear-thumb, PoJggonum aagHtatwm* 
[U. S.] — 2. Same as serafohwocd. 

scratehingly < skrach'ing-li ), adv. With scratch- 
ing action. [Bare.] 

like a cat, when aerateMn^y the wheels about after a 
mouse. Sir P. Sidney, Aroadla» 11. 

SCratchingS (skraoh'ingz), n, pi. [Cf . acratchX, 
n.y 7. Possibly it may be a corruption of aear- 
cings, < aearce, a sieve.] Refuse matter strained 
out of fat when it is melted and purified; 
scraps. [Prov. Eng.] 

She'd take a big cullender to stroin her lord wl’, and then 
wonder os the aeratehim run through. 

George Miot, Adam Bede, xvliL 

scratch-pan (skrach'pan), n. A pan in salt- 
works to receive the scratch. 

Boratchweed (skrach'wed), n. The cleavers or 
goose-grass, Galium Aparine. The stems oie prick- 
ly backward, and the leaves rough on the margin and 
midrib. [Brov. Eng.] 

scratch-wig (skrach 'wig), n. A kind of wig 
that covers only a part of the head ; a scratch. 

His acrateh wig on one side, his head crowned with a 
bottle- slider, his eye leering with an expression betwixt 
fun and the effects of wine. Seett, Guy Mannerlng, xxxvi. 

scratch-work (skrach 'w6rk), n. Wall-deco- 
ration executed by laying on the face of a 
building, or tho like, a coat of colored plaster* 
and covering it with a coat of white plaster, 
which is then scratched through in any desi^, 
so that tho colored ground apjiears; graffito 
decoration. 

scratchy (skrach'i), a. K scratch + -yi.] 1. 
Consisting of mere scratdies, or proKontiug the 
appearance of such ; ragged ; rough ; irregular. 

The illustrations, though a little aeratehy, are fairly 
good. The Ration, XLVII. 461. 

2. Bcratching; that scratches, scrapes, or 
grates: as, a. scratchy pen; a, scratchy noim.-^ 3. 
Gf little depth of soil ; consisting of rocks barely 
covered with soil : as, scratchy land. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 4. Wearing a scratch-wig. 

Scratchy Foxton and he [NeubergI ai e much more toler- 
able together. Carlyle, in kYoude (Life lii ].ondon, xxiv.). 

BCrattle (skrat'l), v. i . ; pret. and pp, scrattlcd, 
pnT.acra tiling. JTPreq. of srrwfJ, r.J To scram- 
ble ; scuttle. [Prov. Eng.] 

In another minute a bouncing and acrattling was heard 
on the stairs, and a white bull-dog rushed in. 

T. Hughee, Tom Bi'owri at Oxford, I. ill, 

SCraulty r. An obsolete form of scrawl^. 

scraunch (skrkneh), V. t. Bame as acranch or 
scrunch. 

BCraw (skrA), w. [< Gael, acrath, agratth, a turf, 
sod, greensward (agrathan, a little peeling or 
paring), = Ir. acrath, a turf, sa W. yagrawen, a 
hard crust, what forms a crust.] A turf; a 
sod. [Ireland and Scotland.] 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed of cut- 
ting aerawa (os they call themX which is flaying off the 
green surface of the ground to cover their cabins or make 
up their <lltches. Strift, Drapier’s Letters, viL 

Bcrawet, n. An obsolete form of acrow. 

SCrawHt ( skr Al), V. i. [Early mod . E. also aeraul, 
acrall; < ME. acrauleu, crawl; a form of crawl 
with intensive a prefixed: see crawU.'] To 
creep j crawl ; by extension, to swarm with • 
crawling things. 

Y« ryuer aerauled with the multitude of frogges in 
steade of fysEshes. Coverdale, Wisdom xix. 10. 

The ryuer shall aeraule with frogges. 

Coverdale, Ex. vlU. 8. 

SCrawH (skrAl), n. [< aorawlX, v. Indef. 2 per- 
haps suggested by trawl. ] 1 . The young of the 
dog-crab. [Prov. Eng.] 

On thy ribs the Ifnljpet sticks. 

And in thy heart the aeraui shall ^Uiy. 

Tennyacn, The Bailor Boy. 

2. A trawl. HMewfoundland to New Jersey.] 

scrawl^ (skrAl), v, [^arly mod. E. also acra% 
a oontr. form of sovaohlo, perhaps confused with 
acrawlKI X. trana. 1* To draw or mark awk- 
wardly and irregularly with a peui penoU^ or 



IttMleMiit; wHi0 Aw]nriw%) 
or mmlemuf ; Beribblo : m, to scrawl a 
letter; elso^ to make imgular limes or t)ad writ- 
ing on: as, to scrawl a pieee of paper. 

P«nite my iMm througli ev'jy part, 

And tlilnk thou seMt iU owner*! henrti, 

Soraw^d o'er with trifle! thu!, end quite 
A! herd, ee eeoMleti, end ee light Steift 

2, To mark with irregular wandering or zig- 
stag lines : as, eggs scrawled with black (natu- 
ral marking). 

n. intrans. To write unskilfully and inele- 
gantly. 

1 get paper in a blink; 

And down geed atumpie in the ink. . . . 

See I've begun to aoroud. 

Bums, Second Eplatle to J. Lepreik. 

acntwl^ (skrfll), n. [Early mod. E. also scrall; 

< scrawl^f 0 .] A piece of unskilful or inelegant 
writing; also, a piece of hasty, bad writing. 

1 . . . ihoold think myself exceeding fortunete could 
J make a real diacovery of the Oardlnala ashes, of which, 
Ac., more another time, for I belieTe I have tired you now 
with my wrdtt. 

B, WiUis^ in l^attera of Emlneut Men, II. SO. 
Mr. Wycherley, hearing from me how welcome hia let- 
ters would be; writ to you, in which I inserted mysmncif. 

Pope. 

scrawl^ (skr&l), n. [Proh. a contraction of 
^scragglSi dim. of scraps, “] A ragged, broken 
branch of a tree ; brushwood. [New Eng.] 
BCrawler (skrfl'l^r), n, (< scrawV^t v., + -cri.] 
One who scrawls ; a hasty or awkward writer, 
scrawly (skrA'li), a. [< scrawt^ + ] Scrawl- 

ing; loose; ill-formed and irregular: noting 
writing or manuscript. rColloq.l 
flcrawm (skr&m), v, t [lh:ob. < D. schrami/nm 
xs MLO. sehrammen^ scratch ; from the noun, D. 
schramf a wound, rent, as G. sohramm.schrarnf 
sehrammey a wound, xs Icel. skrdma ss ow. skrd- 
ma sx Dan. skramme^ a scar; prob. ult. < shaft 
cut: see sIwar^A To tear; scratch. [North. 
Eng.] 

He sofKMcm'd an’ scratted my fakce like a cat. 

Tennyson, h'orthcm Cobbler. 

ScrawnineBS (skr&'ni-nes), n. Scrawny, raw- 
boned, or lanky character or appearance, 
scrawny (skr&'ui), a. [A dial, form of scrannv, 
now prevalent: see scranny,’] Meager; wasted; 
raw-boned; lean: as, a^crau’nyperson; scrawny 
hens. 

White-livered, hatchet-faced, tliin-blooded, eeravmy re- 
formers. J, 0. iloUand, Timothy Tltcomb. 

scray. scraye (skra), ». [< W. ysgrdell, ysgrdmt 
the sea-swallow, xs Bret, skrat^ > F. screavt the 
small sea-gull, Larus ridibundas.'] The com- 
mon tern or sea'Swallow, iiterna hirundo. See 
out under tern, [Eng,] 

screablef (skre'a-ol^, a, [< L. screaret hawk, 
hem, + -bfc.] That may be spit out. Jiailevt 
1731. 

screak (skrek), v. i, [Early mod. E. also screekf 
scriek ; now usually assibilated terminally 
screech or initially shriek j being subject, like 
other supposed imitative words, to consider- 
able variation: see sereechf and sorike, shriek, 
shrike^,'] To utter a sharp, shrill sound or out- 
cry; scream or screech; also, to creak, as a 
door or wheel. 

t would become a oat, 

To combat with the oreening mouse 
And scratch the aereeking.n.t 

Turberodle, The Louer. 

sersak (skrdk), n. [Early mod. E. also scrike; 

< screak, v, Cf, screech, shriek, shrike^, w.] A 
creaking : a screech ; a creaking sound. 

sersam {skrdm), e. i. [< ME. soremen, soreamen, 

< loel. skrsma xs Sw. skriimma sx Dan. skrsenmw, 
scare, terrify; of. Sw. skrdn, a scream, skrdna, 
whimper; prob, ult. akin to Sw. skrika, Dan. 
skrige, slmek (see screak, shrietc, shriM^), Dan. 
skrsBklce’, scare, £. shriU, So. skirl, cry aloud, 
G. schreicn, D. sehreifen, Sw. skria, cry aloud, 
cihriek, etc. (see efcirc).] 1. To cry out with 
shrill voioe; give vent or utterance to a sharp 
or piercing outcry: utter shrill cries, as in fright 
or extreme pain, delight, etc. 

I heard the owl sersom and the erioketa cry. 

iSflaJr., Macbeth, U. 2. la 
Never peacock against rain 
Sertam’d as you did for water. 

* Tennyeon, Queen Mary, ill. 6. 

2. To give out a shrill sound: as, the r^way 
whistle screamed, rnfims^ Seesereom, n. 
seraftm (skrSm), n. l< scream, c.] 1 , A sharp, 
piercing sound or cry, as one uttered in fright, 
pain, etc. 

Ptanal escsami; ... 

Shrieks of woe. 

* Peps Oda St OeoiUa*! Bey, 1. 57. 


2« AsHarp,harsh BOtti^ 

The wmoiH of a madden'd beaoh dmig'd down by the 
wave. TSnOi/mn, Maud, lit 

« Syn. d'ersom, Shriek, Smeeh. A shriek la aharper. 
more audden, and. when due to fear or pain, Indtoatlve of 
moreteiTorordisu’esatbatiaiifmim. emphasises 

the disagreeablanesa of the sharpness or shrillness, and 
its lack of dignity in a person. It is more distinctly figu- 
rative to speak of the mriek of a locomotive than to speak 
of its eeream or eereech. 

screamer (skrS'mOr), ». [< scream, v,, *f -crl.] 

1. One who or that which screams. 

The eoreamer aforesaid added good features and bright 
eyes to the powers of her lungs. 

SeoU, Heart of Mtd-Iothian, xxvi. 

2. In ornith,, specldcally, one of several dif- 
ferent birds, (a) The cariama or seriema, (keriama 
erieUda, more fully called ereeted aereamer. See cut under 
eeriema, (b) Any member of the family Palamedeidee* 
The horned screamer is Palamedea eomuta; crested 
screamers are Chauna ehaoaria and C, derbiana. See cut 
under PtUamedetL (e) The European swift, Qypselue apue» 
Bee out under Cypaetue. [Local, British.] 

8. Something very great, excellent, or exciting; 
a thing that attracts the attention or draws 
forth screams of astonishment, delight, etc. ; a 
whacker; a bouncer. [Slang, U. s!j 
If he's a specimen of the Choctaws that live in theae 
parta, they are eereemere, Thorpe, Backwoods. 

screaming (skre'ming), p, a. 1. Crying or 
sounding shrilly. — 2. Causing a scream: as, 
a screaming farce (one calculated to make the 
audience scream with laughter). 

Scree^ (skrS), n, [< Icel. skritha {ss Sw. Dan. 
sieved), a landslip on a hillside (frequent in 
led. local names, as Skritha, Skrithu-klaustr, 
Skrith^^lr, etc.; skrithu-fall, an avalanche), < 
skritha, creep, crawl, move, glide, xs AS. scri~ 
than, go : see seriihe,] A pile of debris at the 
base of a cliff ; a talus. [Used in both the sin- 
gular and the plural with the same meaning.] 
A landslip, a steep slope on the side of a mountain cov- 
ered with sliding stones, in Westmoreland called eereee. 

Cath. Anff., p. S26, note. 
Before I had got half way up the eareee, which gave way 
and rattled beneath me at every step. Southey. 

Scree^ (skr^), w. [A dial. abbr. of screen A A rid- 
dle or coarse sieve. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 

SCrccch (skreoh), V. [Early mod. E. also skrecch, 
slcrieeh, dic\, also^?crtfcA; s ME. sohrichen, scrik^ 
m, shryken, schrikm, shriken, < Icel. skrmkja, 
shriek, skrikja, titter, =s Bw. skrika ss Dan. 
skrige, shriek: see shriek and screak, other 
forms of the same ult. imitative word.] I, in- 
trans. To cry out with a sharp, shrill voice ; 
scream harshly or stridently ; shriek. 

And the synfuUe ihare-wiUi ay cry and tkryke. 

Hampote, Trioke of Conscience, L 7847. 

The screech-owl ecreeching loud. 

Shttk.,^. N. D.,v. L .m 


BaAtos, BwlMLand Slw2a5-ots2i,blrdtof darknease, were 
the oblects of their darkened Beuotlous. 

Purohae, JPtigrimage; p. 607. 

A eereeeh’Wvt at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robbers. Addieon, Spectator, No. 7. 

SCreaidl-thnudl (skrSoh'thrush), n. The tuistle- 
thrush, Tnrdus visdvftrus. MaegilUvray, 
flcreediy (skrd'clu), «. [< screech, + -yl,] 

1. Shrul and harsh, like a screech. Cock- 
6«rw.— 2. Given to screeching; screamy; loud- 
mouthed: as, a screechy woman, 
sereed (skred), n. [A var. of shred; < ME. serede. 
AB. scredde, a shred : see shred, an assibilated 
fonn, with shortened vowel.] 1. A piece tom 
off; a shred: as, a screed of cloth. [Now chief- 
ly Bootch.] — 2. A long strip of anything; 
hence, a prolonged tirade ; a harangue. 

Borne reference to Infant-schools drew Derwent Cole- 
ridge forth from hia retirement in an essy-chair in a cor- 
ner, and he launched out into a Coleridguan wreed on edu- 
cation. Carolino Pox, Journal, p. 46. 


fllialll name these; and turn my ecreed into a catalogue? 

B. <?. MUefuiU, Bound Together, ill. 

8. In plasterina : (m) A strip of mortar about 
6 or 8 inches wide, by which any surface about 
to be plastered is divided into bays or compart- 
ments. The screeds are 4, 6, or 6 feet apart, according to 
oiroumstances, and are aconrately formed In the same 
plane by the plumb-rule and straight-edge. They thus 
form gages for the rest of the work, the interspaoes being 
filled out flush with them. (f>) A strip of wood simi- 
larly used. — 4. The act of renmng or tearing; 
arent;atear. 

When . . . lasses gi'e my heart a eereed, . . . 

1 kittle np my rostic reed ; 

It gi'es me ease. Hums, To W. Bimpion. 

A screed O* drlnlt, a supply of drink in a general sense ; 
hence, a drinking-bout. [Bcotoh.]— FloatlJIg soreod. 
floating. 

screed (skr$d), n. t, [A var. of shred, c*, as 
screed, n., is of shred, n.: see screed, n., and 
shred, i;.] 1. To rend; tear. — 2. To repeat 
glibly; dash off with spirit. 


Wee Davock *8 turn'd sae gleg, . 

ICaHiui 

As fast as ony in the dwalling. 


B Svn. Bee eeream, n. 

n. t 


trans. To utter (a screech). 

'And when she saw the red, red blude; 

A loud akriech dcrieched she. ^ 

Lammikin (tniild's Ballads, HI. 810). 

screech (skreoh ), n, [Early mod. E. also skreech, 
skrieeh, scriUsh; < screech, v, Cf. Bw.s^ri, skrik 
= Dan. skrig, a shriek : see shriek,^ 1 . A sharp, 
shrill cry ; a harsh scream. 

Forthwith there was heard a great lamentation, aooom- 
panyed with groans and dcreecha. 

Saindye, Travailes, p. 0. 

The birds obscene ... 

With hollow eereeohee fled the dire repast 

Pope, tr. of Btatiusv Ttaebaid, t. 

2. Any sharp, shrill noise: as, the screech of a 
railway-whistle. 

Bhe heard with silent petulance the harsh eereeeh of 
Fhilip's chair as he heavily dragged It on the stone floor. 

kre,QaekeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, Iv. 

8. In or«ffh., the mistlethrush, Turdus viscivo- 
rus, [Prov. Eng.]«gm 5'Afi«lr,etc. Seesemam. 
screecn-cock (skreoh^ok), n. Same as screech, 

3. [Prov. Eng.] 

screechcr (skre^^h^r), 9t. 1. One who or that 
which screeches; a screamer.—- 2. Bpeoifioally, 
in omiih , : (a) The swift, Cypselus apus. Also 
screamer, squealer, (6) pi. The Sirmitores, 
sorasch-liawk (skreoh 'hdk), n. The night- 
jar or churr-owl, a goatsucker, CapHmulgus eu- 
ropsBus, Bee cut under [Iiocal, Eng.] 

scxaech^niartili (skreoh 'mSr^tin), n. The swift, 
Cypselus apus. [Local, Eng.] 
screech-owl (ski^oh'oul), n. [Also formerly 
or dial, scritch-owl (ax Sw. skrik-uggla) ; < screech, 
scritch^, + otcit.] An owl that screeches, as dis- 
tinguished from one that hoots: applied to va- 
rious species, in Great Britain it is a common name 
of the bam-owL In Hie Dnitad States it it speolflcally 
applied to the small homed owla of the genus Scope (or 
Megaeoopey Bee red met (under tediy, and compare soto- 


Hell eereed you aff Effectual Calllug 

Burne, The Inventory, 
screed-coat (skred'kot), n. In plastering, a coat 
made even or flush with the screeds. See 
screed, n., 3. 

SCreeket, C* i» obsolete form of screak. 
screen (skren), n. [Early mod. E. also skreen, 
skreine, soriene, < ME. seven, a screen (against 
fire or wind), < OP. escren, escrefn, escran, a 
screen (against a fire), the tester of a bed, F. 
dcran, a screen ; origin uncertain ; perhaps re- 
lated to OF. escrene, escricne, escrentw, escreigne, 
ecrcigne, ecraigne, eoraine, sereigne, etc., P. 
dcraigne, a wattled hut, < OHG. scranna, akran- 
na, MHG. schranne, a bench, court, G. sohrame, 
bench, shambles, a ratling, rock, grate, court. 
The word is glossed in ME. by scHmum, serine- 
urn, as if identified with L. scriniim, a shrine : 
see shrine.'} 1. A covered framework, parti- 
tion, or curtain, either movable or fixed, which 



Fire •screen, covered with tapestry. I .ottis-SeUc style.' 


serves to protect from the heat of the sun or 
of a fire, from rain, wind, or cold, or from 
other inconvenience or danger, or to shelter 
from observation, conceal, shut off the view, 
or secure privacy: as, a utescreen; a folding 
screen; a window-acreef?, etc,; hence, such a 
covered framework, curtain, etc., used for some 


otlier imxpotei a upon whidh imagaa 
may be cast by a manfie lautem; in general, 
any shelter or meane of ooneealment. 
your leaiy tereenM, SMk., Macbeth, t. 6. L 

There it . . . great nae of ambttloua men in being 
mntm to princea in mattera of danger and envy. 

Stum, Ambition. 

Mitt. Mincing, itand between me and hie Wit. 

WU. Bo, Mra. Mlnolng, like a ^Slrraen before agreat Fire. 

Cmgrwut Way of the world, li. 4. 
flbeclflcally, in areh, : (a) An ornamental partition of wood, 
atone, or metaL uanalhr ao placed In a church or other 
building aa to ahnt oat an male from the choir, a private 
chapel from a tranaept^ the nave from the choir, the high 


..'I'f i ! i i Li s'ji P 

|:il 


Screen.— Lady Chanel of Gloucester Catliedral. Hxtgiand, 
lookiag toward the nave. 

altar from the east end. an altar*tomb from a public pat* 
•age^ or to fill any almilar purpose. See perettm, and cut 
under or//aii-mrreen. (6) In aome medieval and similar 
halls, a partition extending across the lower end, funning 
a Icblw within the main entranoe^doors, and having often 
a gallery above, (o) An architecturally decorated wall 
Inmosing a courtyard or the like. Such a feature as the 

entire 

when 


fa^e of a church may be considered as a 
it does not correspond with the interior stn 


structuro, 


M la oommoiily the case In Italian and frequent in Eng- 
Hah ohorohes, but it merely a decorative mask for the 
building behind it. See cut under reredos. 

The terven of arches recently discovered in the hdtel of 
the Prefecture at Angers. 

J. Fer^umn, Hist. Arch., I. 490. 

The western facade ... of Lincoln consists of a vast 
arcaded corsen unbruken by upright divisions, with a level 
oomioe terminating its multiplied horixontal lines. 

C. B, Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 162. 

2, A kind of riddle or sieve. Especially— (a) A 
■ieve need by farmers tor sifting earth or seeds. Other 
aofuent for grain and other substanoes are In the shape 
, of oylinder^ some having knockers or brashes as In a 
floitr*bplt Bee outt under peariiru-mitt. (p) A wire 
alev« tor sifting sand, gravel, etc. See eand-eerem (with 
outX (e) In nutal., a perforated plate of metal, used in 
the dreating of orea. The acreena of a atamp-mill are 
idaeedin front of the mortara, and regulate the flneneaa to 
which the material has to be reduced before It can pass 
ttuough, and thua escape farther comminution, (d) An 
apparatus for aialng.ooal in a ooal-breaker. Screens of 
easb-iron are used for the coarser sixes, and of woven wire 
for the very smallest <s) A device to prevent the passage 
of flah up a stream, madeof common wire painted with tar, 
or strips of laths planed and nailed to a strong frame: cm- 

S loyed by flsh>bieeders. 

i. A large scarf forming a kind of plaid. 
[Scotch.] 

The wantof the urem, which was drawn.over the head 
like a veil, she supidied by a bongrace, aa she called it : 
a large straw bonnet, like those worn by the English 
maidens when labouring in the fields. 

Heart of Mid<Xothian, xxvlil. 

Fbldiiig aorecL.. 

or flats binged together in such a way 

opened at an angle the screen will stand firmly, 
screen supported on cross-rails, feet, or the, like, enaming 
it to stand firmly, and with hinged flaps which when open- 
ed increase its width.— LaddCT-flOlWllS, ooverlngs put 
underneath ladders on board ship to prevent the feet of 
those going np and down from being seen. The ladders 
when so covered are said to be dressed.— lIggajdllC- 
•crseiifneue.), a curtain made of Itoixe, flannel, or feay- 
naught, and having an aperture oloaed by a flap. In time 
of action, or when the magaxlne is open, this curtain is 
hung before the scuttle lesdlngfrom the msgaxln^ and 
the oartridges are paaaed through the aperture for dlatri- 
butlon to the guns.— Kagngtao loiMiL See magnate. 
— Bercen tmlkhMUL See bulkhead, 

■Oreen (skren), V. t, [Early mod. E. also skraen ; 
< screen^ n.] X. To shelter or protect from in- 
oonyenience, injury, danger, or ohsenration; 
p; conceal. 


•<S4SI0 

BaelPd with a Hdfi 4 1|i^ 

The Homans still be well did us^ 

Still eerund their Bogu^. 

Mar, The Viceroy, st SO* 

2. To sift or riddle by passing through a screen : 
as, to screen coal.aiyiL 1. To defend, hide, mask, 
cloak, shroud. 

screener (skre'ndr), n. One who screens, in 
either sense. 

Engine men, bank haoda sareanara all wanted a risa 
and in most cases got it The Bnginur, LXit 25a 

Bcreening^inadbiAe (skrd'ning-ma-Bhen'), n. 
All apparatus having a rotary motion, used 
for screening or sifting coal, stamped'ores, and 
the like. 

BCreeningS (skrd^nings), n. pi. [Verbal n. of 
screen, v7\ 1. The refuse matter left after sift- 
iug coal, etc.-** 2. The small or defective grains 
of wheat separated by sifting, 
gcreea (skrSz), n. pi. Same as serce^. 
gereeve (Bkrg^, e. [Prob. < Dan. shrive, write : 
see scribe.^ To write or draw; write a begging 
letter, etc. [Thieves* slang.] 

BCreever (skrS'vAr), n. [I%b. < Dan. skriver, 
scribe, < skrwef write: see screeve.'] One who 
writes begging letters, or draws cdored-chalk 
pictures on the pavements. [Thieves* slang.] 
The aermore, or Writers of Begging-letters and Fetl- 
tlona RihtmTwmer, Vsgranto and Vagrsney, p. 649. 

BCreeving (skre'vin^), n. [V erbal n. of screeve, 
V., |)rob. < Dan. sknve, < L. scribere, wiite : see 
shrtve.] Begging by means of letters, petitions, 
or the like; wnting false or exaggerated ac- 
counts of afflictions and privations, in order to 
receive charity; drawing or writing on the pave- 
ments with colored chiuks. [Thieves’ slang.] 

I then took to ureeving (writing on the stonesX I got 
my head ahaved, and a cloth tied round my Jaws, and 
wrote on the flagi " Ulnesi and Want,*' though I was never 
better in my lue, and always had a good bellyfull be- 
fore I atarted of a morning. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, L 461. 

BCrufef, w. An obsolete form of sheriff^. 
Scremergton crow. The hooded crow. 
Bcrenet, n. A Middle English form of screen. 
flcrew^ (skrd), n. [Formerly also serve; = MD. 
schroeve, D. sohroef, seruve, schrme = MLG. 
schruve, LG. sohruvCf schruwe s= MUG. schrube, 
G, schraube, G. dial, schrauf, scMravfen (of, Kuss. 
shehurupH, < G.) ss loel. sl^ufa as Sw. skruf s 
Dan. shnu, a screw (external screw) ; < OF. 
croue, esoroe, escro, F. 6crou, the hole in which 
a screw turns, an internal screw, a nut; prob. 
< L. scrohiSf rarely scrobs, a ditch, trench, grave, 
in ML. used also of the holes or furrows made 
by rooting swine (cf. L. scrofa, a sow) : see scro- 
biculate, scrofula. The Teut. forms are all de- 
rived (through the LG.) from the OF., with 
change of sense, as in E., from internal screw* 
to * external screw.* In defs. 5, 6, 1, etc., the 
noun is from the verb.] If. The hole in which 
a screw (in sense 2) turns. — 2. A cylinder of 


ims.— H. A cylinder of 
wood or metal having a spiral ridge (the thread) 
winding round it, usually turning in a hollow 
cylinder^ in which a spiral channel is cut cor- 
responding to, the ridge. Thwe convex and concave 
Rplralg, with their xuppm^ are often called the eerew and 
nut, and also the eOemtd or male eerew and the interml or 
/enuUe eerew rexpectlvely. The lorew forms one of the six 


A screen ooniisting of several leaves 
mat when thi 


are 

►) A 



of varkMudy formed Screw» uMd in Carriafc-maklag * 
Carpentry t a, b, c, tf, t are Kpecial form* of wood^iewa In commwu 
twe. • 

mechanical powers, and is virtually a spiral Inclined plane 
molined plane Is commonly used to overcome 


the 

gravity. whUe 


he screw is more often used to overoome 


ft 


some other resistanoe. Screws are right or left according 
to the direction of the spiral. They are need (1) tor bid- 
aneing forces, aa the jaok-forew against gravity, the pro- 
pellsr-mrew against the resistance of water, ordluKry 
screws againtt friction In fasttming places tcgetlier. the 
sorew-preM against elasttoity, eto. ; and (fl) nr magnify- 
ing a motkm and rtmoering it eaaiiy manamble mufmea- 
snrable, as in the serew-feet of InranimeiiM, snienmete^ 


alioism W wyi m i^^ , 

8. AiqpimshcU; « iCMw^glieii. 

HismnaHprlvatoboswwfQUofn^^ . . .jmmt 
birds' egg% eto. T. MvghM, Tom Brown St L K 

4. A screw propeller.--* G. [Short for screw 
steamer.'} A steam-vessel propelled by moBUf 
of a screw propeller.— 6. A small parcel of 
tobacco doue up in paper with twisted et 
and usually sold for a penny. [Great Britain, 

I never was admitted to oger them [olgars] la a paiflour 
or tap-room; that would have Interiterea with the mder 
for eerewe (penny papers of tobacooX 

Mayhew, iA>nd(m Labour and London Poor, X. 494. 

7. A turn of a screw. 

Strained to the last eerew he can bear. 

Oawj^, Truth, I. SS5. 

8. A twist or turn to one side : as, to give a 
billiard-ball a screw by striking it low down or 
on one side with a sharp, sudden blow. Com- 
pare JBngUshf 5. 

The nice Management of . . . (the beau's] Italian flnuft 
box. and the affected Screw of his Body, makes up a great 
Pait of his Conversation. 

Quoted in Aehtm'e Social Life in Beign of Queen Anne, 

[X. 140i 

0. Pressure : usually with the, [Slang.] 

However, I will put the eerew on them. They shall have 
nothing from me till they treat her better. 

H. Kingttey, Geoffry Hamlyn, mcvil 

10. A professor or tutor who requires students 
to work har^ or who subjects them to strict ex- 
amination. [College slang, D. S.] — 11. Wages 
or salary. [Slang.] 

He had wasted all his weekly sersw. 

And was in debt some sixpenoes besides. 

AuUraHan Printern' Ke^peeUee. (Leland.) 
12. In math., a geometrical form resulting 
from the combination of an axis, or straight 
line given in position, with a pitch or linear 
magnitude.— Arohimedean screw. dteArehimedean. 
— A screw loose, something defective or wrong, aa with 
a scheme or an individual. 

My uncle was confirmed in his original impression that 
something dark and mysterious was going forwaid, or, as 
he always said himself, ‘'that there was a eerew looee some- 
where. Diekent, Pickwick, xllx. 

Auxiliary screw, a screw propeller in a vessel having 
sail-power as her main reliance^ generally so fitted that it 
can be hoisted clear of the water when not in use. Bee 
cut udder ba?(/o-/ratM«.~AuzUlary steerlng-screw, a 
secondary screw exerting its force at an angle with the 
piano of Bjrmmetry of a vessel, and used to increase a ves- 
sel's manageablenesB.— Baclc-oentcr lorew. See ftoolr- 
cvntor.— Backlash of a screw, see bacMusA.— Blake's 
screw, a 8crew-lK>lt having an eye in one end and a 
screw-thread cut in the other ; an eye-bolt. Oomppund, 
ooredprocal screw. Bee the adjectives.— Dfflteen- 
tial screw, sn arrangement consisting of a male screw 
working in a female screw and having a female screw 
cut through its axis with a different pitch, a second mala 
screw working in this. If the hollow screw is turned 
while the inner one is prevented from turning, the 
latter advances proportionally to the difference of the 

B itches.— Double screw, a screw which has two consecu- 
ivo spiral ridges or thr^a both having the same pitch. 
—Bndleeg eerew. Bee endtowr.- Female eerew. Bee/9- 
tnole.— Flat ecxrew, a spiral 
grooveout in the face of adisk, 
which by its revolution com- 
rounicates a rectilinear mo- 
tion to a sliding bar carrying a 
pin which works in the groove. 

— Foaeil screw. Bee foeetl 
and ecrewetone. — BlxuUey'e 
screw, a screw out on a solid, 
of such fonn that if any plane 
be taken through Its longitu- 
dinal axis, the interseotions of 
the plane by the perimeter are 
arcs of the plt^-circle of a 
wheel into whioh the aoipew is 
intended to work. It is so 
named from having been first 
employed by Mr. Bindley of 
York in England.— H[uilwr*B 
eerew (named from its Inven- 
tor, Hr. John Btmter], adouble 
screw consisting of a princi- 
pal male screw that turns in a nut, but in the cylinder of 
whioh. conoentiio with its axis, is formed a female screw 
of different pitch that turns 
on a secondary but fixed male 
screw. The aevioe furnishes 
a screw of slow but enormous 
lifting power without the ne- 
cessity of finely out and oonse- 
auentiy frail threads. Bvoy- 
tnlng else being equal, the 
lifting power of this sorew in- 
creases exactly as the differ- 
enoe between the pitches of 
the principal male screw and 
the female sorew diminlahcA 
in aooordanee with the prinol- 
pie of virtual veloeitlei.— X b- 
krior tOKBW. Bee intmiar. 

— IBtenniptcd BOffW, lu 
mask., a sorew pert okr peril 
of wboee thread are out away. 

It disoonttauciiisi V 
a sorew whoie 
divided Into Sbi 



Hladlay's Screw, 
a, eerew; 4, toothed wheel 
iiieehbig with a. When ir turns 
ai Indicated by straight arrow, 
4tums aa li * 
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turn |^«o^ in a imt of tafSoioat length* 

8ee«^aiiderMm^*^%T^tioiloraXxaq^^ «ae 
mvir.a icrtw^^h it ad- 
vanoed tojr tnniuig nom rtglit to left, in oontradUtiQetlon 
to the tttnal or ^ht^hamd torew, which iuinie in the 
oin^Mtto difnottoo.---|ti^ flee molci.^iloteto 

m, a torew in which the pitch it comnieneanble in 

I or trtetiODi of a unit of the Vrenoh metric qrttem. 
—OMflOrafir, a torew with a flat broad head the edge 
of which it fluted, crenated, or roughened, to afford a 
ffrm hold for the ftugert. Such tcrewt are much uted In 
dhemiiMU, philofophlca], and dtootrical ioatmmente, and 
inameUmaQhtoea--9tt]Nlillil«or^ flame at endiew 
mrm» (which tee, under eiMl{«n).*~nasit gOMW. See 
ptonti.— Porttfllld iomr. the oatt of the interior of 
a lotiil theU, (Mrithium pmlandi&um. See teretMUme.-- 
Mmi^lortWdrilMirtt^ flee <fMrMa.'--QiuUl^lO 
•digW'. a torew with four oonieoutive thread*, all of the 
airaepitoh.--BgOtprooalMrflWB. Seef«e^>nMNd.-Bgff- 
Vlatn^r Bcnw, a torew uted to determine a motion ; a 
torew which i^dei the lUdet and moving parte of ma* 
ehtoery.-^BlMfm'florgW. See r((ip«r.— It]ght4aid-laft 
i crtir , a aerew of which the threada upon the oppoilte 
endt run in different dlreotiona flee cut* under eompound 
and kttAs.-^Benw propaUar, a propeller acting on the 
principle of the acrew, attached to the exterior end of a 
■haft protruding through the hull of a veitel at the atem. 
It oonaitte of a number of spiral metal hladet either catt 
together in one piece or bolted to a hub. In some tpeolal 
eatea, at in ferry-boate, there are two ecrew*, one at ea^ 
end of the veeael. In tome wai^veaielt transverae slitfte 
with amall propellers have been used to assist in turn- 
ing quickly. An arrangement of screws now common is 
the twin-screw system. In which two screws are arranged 
at the stem, each on one of two parallel shafts, which are 
driven by power independently one of the other. By sto^ 
ping or slowing up one shaft while the other maintains its 



Screw Propeller. 

/f. Mction«l elavatton, the section lieing through ahaft and hub, 
showing metliod of attaching blades A by Tmtts t’; Jf, side elevation ; 
C, crow section of blade, on larger scale ; A dlagraniinallc view of 
hull of a screw-propeller sliip, in which A shows position of boilers i 
d, the engines; /, propeller-shaft; e, thrust-block; g, propeller. 

veioofty, very rapid turning can be effected by twin screws, 
which have, moreover, the advantage that, one being dis- 
abled, the vessel can still make headway with the other. 
Some vessels designed to attain high speed have been 
oonstructed with throe sorewa A very great variety of 
forma have been proposed for screw .propeller blades ; but 
the principle of the original true screw Is still in use. Vari- 
ation* In pitch and modifloatlons of the form of the blades 
have been adopted with sucoess by individual oonstruc- 
tors. The actual area of the screw propeller is meaeured 
on a plafie perpendicalar to the direction in which the 
imip movee. Xne outline of the screw projected on that 
plane is the actual area, but the effective area is, in 
good ezarapies, from 0.2 to 0.4 greater than this; and 
ft Is the effective area and the mean velocity with which 
the water ia thrown astern that determine the mass 
thrown backward. The mass thrown backward and the 
velocity with which it is so projeotad determine the pro- 
pelling power. A kind of feathering propeller has also 
Been used, but has not been genenuly approved. Com- 
psre/wtomnp-soretr. See also cat under Muijo-Aame.— 
Bomr Burfiioa, a beiicoid.— gatttng-^ip aoraw, a screw 
for taking up space caused by wear in journal-boxes, etc. ;• 
an adlosting-screw.— Booieiy aorwiF. a screw by which 
an objective is attached to tube of a roioroioope^ of a 
standard aise adopted (in 1857) by the Boyal Mioroeooploal 
Sodete of London and now almost umversslly usw.— 
BPiral aeraw, a screw formed upon a conical or oonoldal 
ooro.---Tk«liaport amir, a. screw working in a trough or 
passage for tranaferring grain or other granular or pul- 
verulent material. Compare eonespsr.— TrilOa aortw, 
a screw having three conseoutire threads, all of the same 
pttoh.— midar tba Mexxw, subjected to or influenced by 
strong pressure : coiii^led; coerced. --Vaxlabla aoraw, 
in lathes and other maohlnea, a feed-screw which by the 
varying velocity of its rotation gives a variable feed. 
V4Bmdad imw. 


« thy , 

2. To turn or oauao to tum, m if Inr tlie api^U- 
oation of a screw; twiat.— *8. To force; ea{»e- 
oially, to force by the apnlioation of pleasure 
aimilai'to that exerted by the advanoing aetion 
or motion of a screw; squeeze: sometimes with 
wp or out: as, to screw up one’s courage. 

Wefalll 

But anvte your courage to the stiekiug-place, 

And we'U not fall. Shak., Macbeth, L 7. 6a 

Fear not, men ; 

|nr, though the wars fall, we shall tmne ourtslvea 

Into some course of life yet. 

Beau, and FI,, Captain, ii. 1. 

He up his pooro old father in law‘a aooouute to 
above soon. ati 4 brought It on y« genentil aoconnte. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 280. 

4. To press hard upon; oppress as by exac- 
tions or vexatious restrictions or conditions. 

Our country landlords, by unmeasurable eermotng and 
racking their tenants, liave already reduced the miserable 
people to a worse condition than the peasants in France. 

Swift, 

In the presence of that board he was provoked to ex- 
claim that in no part of the world, not even in Turkey, 
were the merchante so aarewed and wrung as in Bnglimd. 

UaUam. (Imp, Diet) 

6. To twist; contort; distort; turn so as to 
distort. 

Seraw your face at one side thus, and protest 

B. Joimm, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 1. 

The self-important man fn the cocked hat . . . aerewed 
down the corners of his mouth, and shook his head. 

Irvinff, flketch-Book, p. 68. 

U. intrans, 1. To turn so as to serve for tight- 
ening, fastening, ete. : as, a nut that screws to 
the nght or to the left. — 2. To have or assume 
a spiral or twisting motion: as, the ball screwed 
to the left.— 8. To move or advance by means 
of a screw propeller. [Rare.] 

Sorewtnff up against the very muddy boiling cnirant. * 
IT. H. Jtuaaelil Diary In India, vlL 

4. To require students to work hard, or sub- 
ject them to strict examination. 

Bcrew^ (skrd), n. [< ME. screwCf assibilated 
skrewe, mod. shrew : see shrew^.'] 1, A stin^ 
fellow ; a close or penurious person ; one who 
makes a sharp bargain ; an extortioner ; a miser ; 
a skinflint. 

The ostentatious said he was a aeraw; but he gave away 
more money than far more extravagant people. 

Thackeray, Kewcomes, vlii. 

2. A vicious, unsound, or broken-down horse. 

Along the middle of the street the main bustnesa was 
horse-dealing, and s girpsv hostler would trot out a suo- 
oeasioQ of the weediest old acrewa that ever kept out of 
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gular croBs-saefcion. 


, a screw having a thread of trian- 
flee diagram of sorew-threada under 


isrew-tkro«4.----WllaffSd imw, a screw with a broad flat- 
tened head projeotuig in a line with its axis so as to be 
conveniently g]!iuq;>ed by the ends of the fingers for turn- 
ing it. (Bee also had^aerew, laveiing-mtw, nUerwneter- 
screw, thumk-aarsw, tsaadserew.) 
wmm^ (skrfl), V, [Formorly also scrue; ss D. 
i^oeven sss MLGi. schmven G. sdhrauhen s 
Icel. akri^a Bw. ahrujka m Dan. skruCf screw; 
from the noun.] I, irdna, 1. To turn, move, 
tightetk, fasten, press, or mi^ Arm by a screw, 
or by giving a turn to a screw; apply a screw 
to, for we pur|K)ee of turning, moving, tighten- 
ing, fastening, or pressing: as, to screw up a 
hfaeketf to screw a look oh a door; to screw a 


the kennels. 

What sercuv they rode ! 

Lawrence, Guy Livingstona iii. 
flcrewable (skrO'a-bl), a. Capable of being 
screwed: as, a serewahle bracket. The Engi^ 
neer, LXIX, 411. 

BCreW-alley (skrO'aKi), n. In B screw steam- 
er, a passageway along the shaft as far aft as 
the stem tubing, affording an opportuni^ for 
thorough examination of the shaft and its bear- 
ings: known in the United States as sha/t^ 
alley. Also shaft-tunnel, [Eng.J 
screw-auger (skrft'A^gOr), n. Bee auger, 1. 
screw-bean (skrO'bcn), n. The screw-pod mos- 
quit; also, one of its pods. See mesquit^, Fro- 
sopis, 

screw-bell (skrC'bel), n. An instrument re- 
sembling a bell in shape, with a screw-thread 
cut on the interior surface : used for recovering 
lost tools in a bore-hole. 

screw-blank (skrfl'blangk), n. A piece of metal 
out from a bar preparatory to forming it Into a 
screw. 

screw-bolt (skrO'bolt), n. A square or cylin- 
drical piece of iron, with a knob or flat head at 
one end and a screw at the other, it it adapted 
to past tlm>agh holes made for its reception in two or 
more pieces of timber, metii], ete., to fasten them together 
by means of a nut screwed on the end that is opposite to 
the knob or head. Bee cate under boU and screw, 
screw-box (skrC'boks), n. A device for cutting 
the external threads on wooden screws, simi- 
lar in construction and operation to the screw- 
plate. 

screw-burner (skrfl'ber'nflr), n, in lamps: (a) 
A burner having a screw to raise and lower the 
wick, (b) A burner which is attached by a 
screw-thread to the socket of the lamp-top. 
E,B, Knight, 

screw-caliper (skrC'kal'i-pflr), n, A caliper 
in whigh the adjustment of the points is made 
by a screw. S, B, Knight, 


mmw^P (nkr&ntdp), n, A cover to protect 
or ooneail the bead of a screw, or a cap or cover 
fitted with a screw. 

sorew-clamp (skiO'klamp), n, A clamp which 
acts by means of a screw, 
serew-eollar (skrO'koUKr); n. in microsotmy, 
a device for adjusting the distance between^e 
lenses of an objective so as to maintain defini- 
tion with varying thickness of the cover-glass. 
Jour, Jtoy, Micros, Soc,, 2d ser., VI. ii. 317. 
screw-conpling (skrO'kup'Uug). n. A device, 
in the form of a collar with an internal screw- 
thread at each end, for joining the ends of two 
vertical rods or chains and giving them any 
desired degree of tension; a screw-socket for 
uniting pi]^ or rods. 

screw-cut (skrC 'kut), n, A cut made in a spiral 
direction; specifically, a spiral cut in the tip 
of horn to form a plate which, pressed out fiat, 
may be used for comb-making, 
screw-cutter (skrd'kut^er), n, l. A hand- 
tool or die for cutting screws, it oonilsts of a ro- 
volvabla head (Into which the material to be operated on 
is InaertedX to the interior of which cutters, adfustoble by 
•crews from the outside^ are attached radially. 

2. A screw-cutting machine, or one of the cut- 
ting-tools used in such a machine, 
sorew-cnttixig (skrC^kut^ing), a. Used in cut- 
ting screws.-. Borew-eattliif ChuCk. BeeetowH.— 
Sorew-OUtMllg die, the oattlng-tool in a aorew-enttlng 
machine; aiSrew-plato. M. It, Mnight.-^aerCW^t- 
ting gagSi a gage with angles, by wlilob the tnolliiatlon 
ofibe^ntof the eorew-cuttlogtool can be regulated, as 
well at the inclinatiou of the tool itself, when plaoea in 
position for cutting the thread. JF. H, KtUghi. flee out 
under (a) A lathe 

with a slide-rest, with change-gears by which screws of 
different pitch may be out flame ae screweutshig 
moehfns.— Sersw-outting maenins, a form of lathe for 
cutting screw-thxeads npon rods. The rod is caused to 
rotate against a cutting-tool while being ihrust forward at 
a fixed rate. The piten of the screw is determined by the 
relative speeds of rotation and advance of the bar, wmeh 
are controlled by suitable gearing ; and the else and dqpth 
of the thread are oonteollM by the cutting-tool employed. 
Also called scraw-cutiing lathe, 

BCrew-die (skrd'di), n. A die used for cutting 
screw-threads. 

Bcrsw-dock (skrfl'dok), n. A kind of graving^ 
dock furnished with large screws to assist in 
raising and lowering vessels. 

Bcr0W'4og (skrfl'dog), n. In a lathe, etc., a 
clamp, adjustable by means of a screw, for 
holding the stuff securely in the carriage. 
SCrew-aollar (skrd'doHhr), n, A medallion of 
which the obverse and reverse are in separate 
plaques which can be screwed together so as 
to form a very small box. Also called screw- 
medal, 

BCrew-driTSr (skrd'dri'v^rl, n, A tool, in 
form like a blunt chisel, whien fits into the nick 
in the head of a screw, and is used to turn the 
screw, in order to cause it to enter its place or 
to withdraw it. 

Bcrewsd (skriid), p, a, [Pp. of screwl, ».] 
** Tight”; intoxicated; drunk. [Slang.] 

Alone it stood, while its fellows lay strew'd, 

Like a four-bottle man in a company sersts'd, 

Not firm on his logs, but hy no means snbdued. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 161. 

She walked so unsteadUv as to attract the compassion- 
ate regards of divers klna-heartod boys, who . . . bade 
her be of good cheer, for she was ‘*onlv a little serewsd/' 
JOiekena, Martin Chiisslewit, xxv. 

flcrewed-work (skr^dV^rk), n. In wood-turn- 
ing, work in which the cutting is done in a 
spiral direction, so as to leave a spiral fillet, 
bead, or other ornamental spiral pattern upon 
the finished article, as in balusters, etc. 

Cbestnnt or sycamore Is far more suitable for the pro- 
duction of sertwed-work. Campin, Hand-turning, p. 267. 

screw-elevator (skrfl'eUf-vS-tpr). n, 1. A 
form of passenger-elevator in wbich the cage is 
lifted by a screw.— 2. A dentists’ tool, con- 
sisting of a staff having a gimlet-screw on the 
end to screw into the root of a tooth in order 
to pull it out. — 3. In surg,, a conical screw of 
hard rubber used to force open the jaws of 
maniacs or persons suffering from lockjaw. 
E, H, Knight, 

screwer (skrfl'er), n. [< serewl, v., + -cri.] 
One who or that which screws, 
screw-eye (skrbl), n, l. A screw having a 
loop or eye for its head : a form much used to 
fuimsh a means of fastening, as by a hook, a 
cord, etc. — 2. A long screw with a handle, 
used in theaters by stage-carpenters in secur- 
ing scenes. 

screw-feed (skrd'ffld), n. 1 . The feeding-moeb- 
anism actuating the lead-screw of a Fatfae.— 
2. Any feed-mechanism governed or operated 
by a screw- 
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8erew«ft8ll (skrtt'fish), n. Fish paeksd lo^cier « 
sorew-press. [Trade-nameO 
acarsw-foroeps (BkrO'fdr'seps)t a. A dentists’ 
instrutneTat with jaws between which is a screw^ 
which is oaused to protrude into and fill the 
norve-oanal) to obviate risk of crushing the 
tooth when the jaws of the instrument are 
closed upon it. jG7. JBT. Knight 
8erew*gag6 (skrd'gfi^), n. A device for testing 
the diameter^ the pitch, and the accuracy of 
the thread of screws, it oonilstt of a steel ring out 
with an internal eorew of the itandard gage. Also oolled 
•ommeAmul w«.—Intenial screw*gage, a steel screw 
with an external thread out to an acenrate gage, used to 
test internal-threaded at female screws, 
acrew-gear (skrb'gSr), n. in nwoh., a worm- 
screw and worm-wheel, or endless screw and 
pinion. E. H, Knight 


which is g( 

iCT0WillgTBkrfi'mg), a. Exacting: close; care- 
ful; e^nomical. 

VIluMie icrewintf iron-handed administration of relief is 
the boast of the parish. Howitt {Imp. DieL) 

serewing-engina (skrd'ing-eu^jiu), ». A ma- 
chine for cutting wooden screws and for the 
making of screwed-work, 
aorawing^machine (skrb'ing-ma-shen^), «. 
Bame as sorcw^machine, 

aerewing-atock (skrtt'ing-stok), n. Same as 
gcretc-^focAr.—Chiliie sorewlng-stook, a common form 
of die-atook for cutting threads on pipe or rods. It has a 
^ guide In the form of a bushing with screws, to clamp the 
exterior of the pipe or rod and cause the die tb tom in 
a plane at right angles to the longitudinal axis of the ob- 
ject upon which the screw-thread is to be cut 

SOreixdng-table (skrb'ing-ta^bl), ». Same as 
8crew-t(wle, 

aoraw-Jack (skrlS'jak), ». In dentistry, an im- 
plement, consisting of two abutments with 
screws l^tween them, for regulating displaced 
or crowded teeth.~Tra versing lorsw-Jaok. See 

tmoeri(ng’’Jcuik. 

acraw-kejr (skrd'kS), n. A key for turning a 
screw. It mav be a form of screw-driver, or a 
form of wrenen. See cut under screw-stoek, 
aerav-lock (skrb'lok), ». A type of lock hav- 
ing a movable opening bar, which is secured 
by a screw when the lock is closed. It is made 
in various forms, and is used for haiidcnffs, 
fetters, padlocks, etc. 

acrew-macllilia (skrb'nia-shen'), n. A machine 
for making screws, For'metal wrewii it is a form of 
lathe similar to a bolt-machine. For wooden screwe it is a 
maohiiie, or a scries of machines, working more or less 
antomatically, for trimming, nicking, and threading screw 
blanks, which are fed in by a hopper, and arc turned out 
aa flnished sorewa The name is also given to 9crew~<nd- 
Hnff machimt (wlUch aee^ under terete-culHuff), 

•crew-mandrel (skrb'man^drel), n. A man- 
drel of tlie head-stock of a lathe provided with 
a screw for attaching chucks. 

•crew-medal (skrb'med^al), n. Same as screw- 
doUar. 

•crew-molding (skrd'mdFding), ». l. The 
molding of screws in sand for casting. A 
cylindrical mold is made, and a pattern screw 
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screws of various sises may be formetl See 
out under eerevhstoeik^-^S, A tool lor cutting 
external screw-threads upon wire, small rods, 
or pipes. See die-atook^ and out under 
atodk, 

•crew-pod, screw-pod mesauit (skro^pod, 
skrO'pod mes'kit), ». The screw-bean, Proeo- 
pis putwacens. Bee 

•crew-post (skrO'pdstb a, JVisaf., the inner 
stern-post through which the shaft of a screw 
proptiUer passes. 

•crew-press (skrO'pres), ». A simple form of 
press producing pressure by the direct action 
of a screw : used by printers and bookbinders 
for dry-pressing, or removing the indentations 
of impression from printed sheets, and for mak- 
ing bound books more compact and solid. 

•crew-propeller, n. Sec seme propeller, under 
«(Tete._Borew-9iropellsrsov«rnoir. Seepowmor. 

screw-pnndl (skrO'puncb), n, A punch in 


inf interior scrsw^ttueidii of any Iona. It is 
the revenic of the external serew-ehi^r, or 
-plate, OomxMtfcpIep-liiSpandtdtpw 

(riffo^tiired). n, 1, The s^sal 

]ii%e formed on the cylinder of a. male serew^ 
or on the inner surface of a 
female screw or nut. Aaorew- WWW 
thread hat thesameslopethrongh- a 

out relatively to a plane at right o 

anglea to the longitudinal axis of aaaaaa/ ^ 

* llpointeonltare AA/WW o 
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process of forming screws of sheet-motal for 
collars or cups, by pressing upon a former. 

screw-nail (sKrO'nal), n. A screw used to fas- 
ten pieces of wood together. 

screw-neck (skrO'nek), n. A neck of a bot- 
tle, flask, etc., provided with a male screw for 
the reception of a screw-cap. 

•crew-pile (skrO'pil), ». A pile with a screw 
at the lower end, sunk by rotation aided by 
pressure if necessary. Bee sheet-pile. Also 
called boring-anchor, 

screw-pillar (skrb'pil'ttr), n. The tool-post of 
an cngiue-lathe. 

•crew-pin (skrd'pin), n. A screw which has an 
extension in the form of a pin, the screwed 
part being used to hold the pin firmly in its 
socket. 

screw-pine (skrfi'pin), n. A plant of the genus 
Pandanus, or more broadly of the order Pan- 
danese: so called from the spiral arraii^ment 
of the leaves and thoir resemblance to those of 
the pineapple. The bett-known Bpeclon ii P, odora- 
tisnimtu. found from Uie fiastlndieM to the Pacific iftlaiida. 
Its richly scented male flowers are tlie source of the keora- 
oil of perfumers. In India it is sometimes planted for 
hedges, and to fix the banks of canals. Its leaves and 
those of other species are made Into matUng and sacking. 
It has a large compound fruit of a bright-orange color, 
which is odiide, though insipid, and bears the name of 
bread/ruil. See chancier- tree, attd cut under Pandamu. 

•crew-plate (skrO'plat), «. l. A holder for 
the dies used in cutting screw-threads.^ 2. A 
small steel plate containing dies by which 


Screw.punch. 

«. bed i i, yoke, on the inner sides of which are slides fbr the cross- 
head c; d. the punch proper ; #. nut for the screw ; /. weighted lever 
by which the screw U made to esert its power upon the punch d. 

which the operating pressure is applied by a 
screw. 

ScreWHlIlOin (skrb'koin), ». In printing, a quoin 
of two or more parts which widens and tightens 
composed types by means of a screw whi^ con- 
nects these parts. Many forms are in use. 
•crew-rod (skrO^rod), n, A rod with a screw 
and nut at one or both ends, used principally 
as a binding- or tightening-rod. 
screw-rudder (skrC'rud'dr), n. An applica- 
tion of the screw to piirposes of steering, tak- 
ing the place of a rudder. The direction of its axis 
is ohangeu, by means of a Joint lit the shaft to give the 
required direction to the vessel, and the efllciency of this 
device does not depend upon the motion of the vessel, as 
with a rudder. K. B. Knight. 
screw-skackla (skrb^sbak^l), n. A shackle of 
which the shackle-bolt is screwed into place, 
screw-sliell (skrd'shel), n. A gastropoa of the 
family Turritellidts. P, P, Vdrpeuter. 
•crew-spike (skrd^splk), n. A cylindrical spike 
having a screw-thread cut on a part of its stem. 
It is (fiiven partly in, and then screwed home. 
E, JT, Knight 

screw-stair (skrO'star), n. A spiral or winding 
staircase ; a hanging-stair. 

He was a bachelor, and lived In a very small house, 
above his shop, which was reached by a tfcrennitair. 

N. McLeod, Thu Starling, xxv. 

screw-stem (skrfi'stem), n. A plant of the 
genus KarUmia of the gentian family. These 
plants arc low, delicate herbs, sometimes with 
tt twisted stem. Wood, 

screw-stock (skrd'stok), n, A handle for hold- 
ing the threaded 
die by which the 
thread is cut on 
a bar or bolt; a 
screw-plate. E. 

H, Knight 

screwstone 

(8krfi'8t6n),n. A 
wheelstone ; an 
entrochite ; one 
of the joints of 
the stem of an 
encrinito, stone- 
lily, or fossil eri- 
iioid ; a fossil 
screw. See cuts 
under Encrinida 
and encrinite. 
screw-table 
(skrC'ta^bl), n. A 
form of screw- 
stock used for 
forming the 
threads of screw- 
bolts or wooden 
screws. E, H. 

Knight 

screw-tap (skrd'- 
tap), n. A tool 
for cutting 
screw-threads on 
the inside of 
pipes, or mak- 


the sorew, and allpointi 
equidistant from that axis. 

2. A single turn of the spi- 
ral ridge of a male or female 
screw: used by meohanios 
to designate the number of 
such turns in a unit of length 
of the axis of the screw. 
Commonly called simply 
f/4rdad.~.8orew-tliread gage. 
Same as eerew-gc^, 

screw-tool (skrc'tcl), n. 
Any tool, as a tap, a die, 
a chaser, or a machine, for 
cutting screws. 

screw-tree (skro'tre), ti. 
Bee Holicteres, 

screw-valve (skrC'valv). n, 
1. A stop-oock furnished 
with a puppet-valve opened 
and shut by a screw instead 
of by a spigot. — 2. A screw 
[)nic 
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r, rounded 
Dometimes uwd 


/ulrwH ' joinery ; A. thread bev* 
- eleil iiu)fe on the inner 



ScrewHOocks, Serew'taps, and Dies, 
a, screwstock in which the cUes r are 
forced by the screw ji inward against the 
niil r upon which the screw-thread is to lie 
cut ; the dies are also shown in enlaived de* 
tallatcand</. e, another fonn of die-stock 
in which tiiree dies are usetl, two of them 
toeing forced tciwani a third by a eccew-key 
/, luuved Ity n nut e. 6, a 8crew.plate, 
collu>risiI^; variously sized dies Ibr cutting 
small screws; /and r, chaaers for cut- 
ting Screws in a lathe, / being for male 
screws and f for female screws; f, taps 
for cutting threads of female screws and 
ants, a cross'sectioa being shown at A, and 
the form of tap prior to cutting out the 
longitudinal channels or cleovancM being 
i^own at A. 


o p q r 
Screw-threada 
a, r. V-threads( A, slial- 
, . low thread; d, truncated 

with a ooMcal point form- “SSiU’ttSSS?; 
mg a small valve, fitted to /, thread with bottom 
a conical seat and used for 
regulating flow. 

•crew-ventilator 

ven^ti-la-tqr), n. A ven- ^“***' 1 , 

tllating apparatus, consist- against withdrawal is se- 
ine of a screw-wheel set in Si:i‘a.'i.Jrd?Tr:S:S; 
a frame or a window-pane, guiar thread, much used 
etc., which is caused to ro- A.’^^trSScatc?!!!® 
tate bv the passage of a gles; m, rounded thread: 
current of heawid air. it ex- thfe.5!.'’’ 
erts no mechanical force to pro- 
mote the dlsoharge of vitiated air, but it can bo made to 
rotate in only one direction, so that it will not yield to a 
cold current Impinging upon it from the outside, and will 
thus oppose its ontranoe. 

BCrew-well (skrC'wel), n , A hollow in the stern 
of some ships into which the propeller can be 
lifted after being detached from the shaft, 
when the ship is to run under canvas only. 

BCrew-wbecl (skrC'hwel), n, A wheel which 
gears with an endless screw. 

screw-wire (skrfi'wlr), n. In shoe-mamtf,, a 
cable-twisted wire used for fastening soles to 
uppers. It is applied by means of a machine which, with 
great rapidity of action, fits the parts together, f(»roes the 

S leoes of wire into place, and outs them from the coll at 
tie proper lengths. 

screw-worm (skrti'w^rm), n. The larva of a 
blow-fly, Lucilia rmcellaria, which deposits its 
eggs or IsTVSB on sores on living animals. The 
larvie, usually in great numbers, develop rapidly and 
cause serious, often fatal, results. Horses, cattle, sheen, 
and swine are attacked, and there are oases on record in 
which human beings have suffered severely, death result- 
ing in some instances. The best remedy is a free use of 
pyrethrum powder, followed by carbolic acid. [South- 
western U. ».] 

•crew-wrench (skrC'rencb), n, 1. Any form 
of wrench, as one with fixed jaws or one in 
the form of a spanner, adapted for turning 
square- or polygonal-headed screws or bolts. — 
2. A wrench of which the jaws are opened or 
drawn together by means of a screw. 

•crewy^ (skrfi'i), a. [< screw^ 4* -yi.] Tortu- 
ous, like the thread or motion of a screw: as, a 
screwy motion. 

screwy® (skrO'i),- a. [< screw® + -yi.] 1. Ex- 
acting; close; stingy; mean; oppressive. [Col- 
loq.] 

Mechanics are capital customers for soientifio or trade 
books, such as suit tnetr business. . . . But they’re not so 
cerewg. Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor. 1. 8X9. 

2. Worn out; worthless. [Colloq.] 

The oddest and acrewiest horse In the stables. 

K. Broughton, Bed as a Bose, xlx. 

Bcribf, n. [Appar. a var. of A scrub ; a 

miser, 

Promus tnagis quam oondus : he is none of these miser- 
able acriba, but a liberall gentleman. 

WUhala, Diet. (ed. 1684), p. 578. iMaraa,} 

•cribablef (skri'ba-bl), a, r< MB. serihdbil; < 
scribe + -aole,2 Capable of being written, or 
of being written upon. 

Paper aoribabil the bale, vl. d’. Paper spendable the 
reme, q*. . Arnold’s Cftrni., p, 74. 

•eribadovs ( skri-b&'shus), a. [< L. as if *$eHh(w 
(soribao-), given to writing « scHhere, write: 



4* ta writliiff | loiid 

^writing* 

W» lure tome Ititm of pepet ithongh not niiinyX for 
pcmm were than not Y$ty toHbaeifiw, or not oo pmgmatl- 
ooL SMTtno, Vopvu SufiromiMsy. 

icrlbaeiOllBnaBS (stai-b&'fihus-nes), ». Soriba- 
oions oharaoter, babit. or tendoncjr; fondnesa 
for writing. Alao smbaUoumm. [Rw^O 

Out of a hundrod oxamplas, ComeUuf Agrtopa "On the 
Vanity of Arta and Soleneea'* la a apeolmenof that aerfba* 
Houtnett whitdi grew to be the habit of the giuttonoua 
readera of hta ttmei Xmer§on, Booka 

acrib&l (skri'bf^l), «. [< scribe + -ol.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a scribe or penman ; clerical. 

Tbia, aooordlng to palanigrsphers who know their boat' 
neaa, atanda for haberet, and liL no doubt, a 9erib«U error. 

The Aeademy, No. 901« p. SB. 

13. Of or pertaining to the scribes, or doctors 
of the Jewish law. 

We muat look back to what la known of the five paira 
of teachera who repreaented the eeribai auooeeaioii. 

JS. H* Plumptre, Smlth'a Bible XMct. (Sorlbi^ 1 8> 

BOrlbbett (skrib'et), n. [Appar. dim., ult. < L. 
ecrtWc, write : see cmbc.] A painters^ pencil. 

'Bcribblagd (skrib'lftj), n. [< aorihhU^ + >aoc.] 
Soribblings; writings. 

A review which profeaaedly omitted the polemic aor<&* 
Mope of theology and politics. 

w. Tayior, Survey of German Poetry, I. 852. (Paviee.) 

scribble^ (skrib'l), v. ; pret. and pp. acHbhled, 
ppr. 8crihbUn{f* [Earlv mod. £. scrible; freq. 
or scrihOf v, Cf. OHG. HcrihUony write much, 
O. schreiblery a scribbler, < OHG. sonban. scJiroi- 
bm, write: see scribe, u.] I, tram, 1. To write 
with haste, or without care or regard to cor- 
rectness or elegance: as, to acrihhle a letter or 
pamphlet. 

I cannot forbear sometimea to eerUMe something in 
poesy. John Cotton, in Letters of Eminent Men, I. 28. 

2. To cover or fill with careless or worthless 
writing, or unintelligible and entangled lines. 

Every margin mibbled, crost, and cramni'd, 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

n. intrnns. To write without care or regard 
for correctness or elegance ; scrawl ; make un- 
iiitellii^ble and entangled lines on paper or a 
slate fi)v mere amusement, as a child does. 

If MSivius 9cr&>ble in Apollo's spite. 

Pope, Essay on Crltioisin, 1. 84. 

scribble^ (skrib'l), n. [Early mod. E. scrible; 
< scribhlei, t’.] Hurried or careless writing; a 
scrawl ; hence, a shallow or trivial composition 
or article : as, a hasty scribble, 

0 that . . , one that was l>orn but to spoil or tnui< 
scribe goofl Authors should think himself able to write 
any thing of his own that will reach Posterity, whom Uh 

e etiier with his frivobjus ScHMee the very next Age will 
iiry in oblivion. Milton, Ans. to Salmaslus, ITef., p. 19. 
[In the following quotation the word is used figuratively 
for a hurried, scrambling manner of walking, opposed to 
"a set pace," as a aciiblne is to " a set copy.’^ 

O you are come ! Long look'd for, come at lust. What I 
you have a alow aet pace as well as your hasty ecrUMe 
8ometim<iS. i^'tr /t./Imoard, The Committee, 1. 1. (Daviee.)] 

scribble'^ fskrib'l), v. t, ; pret. and pp. scribbled, 
ppr. scribbling. [< Bw. skrubbla, card, freq. of 
skruhha s= Han. slcrubhc, scrub, rub, etc. : see 
seruh^,'] To card or tease coarsely; pass, as 
cotton or wool, through a scribbler. 

Should any slight Inequality, either of depth or of tone, 
occur, yet when the whole of the wool has oeeii ecribblea 
together such defects disappear, and the surface of the 
woven cloth will be found to exhibit a colour absolutely 
alike in allj^rts. 

IT. Crookee, Dyeing and Calico-printing, p 661. 
Bcrlbblement (skrib'l-ment). n, [< scribble^ + 
-men f . ] A worthless or careless writing ; scrib- 
ble. [Rare.] Imp, Diet, 
•Cribbleri(skrib'16r),n. [< xcWbbfel, «)., + 

One who scribbles or writes carelessly, loosely, 
or badly ; hence, a petty author ; a writer of no 
reputation. 

Venal and licentious with fust sufficient t^ent 

to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bell- 
man, were now the favourite writers of the sovereign and 
of the pnblle. MaeavU^, ^ton. 

ioribbler^ (skrib'l6r), n. [< scribble^, v,, -f -crl,] 
1, A machine used for scribbling cotton or 
woolen fiber.— 2, A person who tends such a 
machine and is said to scribble the fiber. 
aorlbble-Bcrabble(skrlba-«krab^l),n. [A varied 
redupl. of scrabb^.] A shambling, ungainly 
fellow. 

By your grave and high demeanour mske yourself ap- 
pear a hole above Obsdli^, lest your mistress should take 
you for another ttrillMe‘eembHe as he Is. 

Sir R, Moword, The Committee, 1. (Zktviee,) 

•criMU&g^ (skrib'ling), n. [V erbal n. of serib- 
The act of writing hastily and oare- 
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IldklbbliiiiO (aiaiVliiilp), »• [Verbal n. of scHb* 
btott, c.] The first coarse teasing or carding 
which wool or cotton receives. 
BeribbUnf-engliie (skribning-en^jin), n. A 
. form of carding-en^ne having one main cylin- 
der, and a number of small rollers in contact 
with the upper surface of this cylinder in place 
of top-cards: used for fine, short wool. 2S, H. 
Kni^t, 

SCribblingly (skrib'littg-li), adv. In a scribbling 
way. 

scriDbling-machine (skribaing-m^shdn^), n. 

In wooleTMnanuf,, a coarse form of carding-ma- 
chine, through which oilod wool is passed one 
or more times, preparatory to treatment in the 
carding-machine proper. £. H, Knight. 
scribe (skrlb), v. ; pret. and pp. scribed, ppr. 
scribing, [as OF. eecrire, P. ecrire ss Sp. es- 
eribir =s Pg. esertwer aa It. serveere ss OHG. seri- 
ban, MHO. sohriben, G. sekreihen bs MLG. aehri^ 
ven ss D. schr^ven as OPries. ahriva sa OS. 
scribhan, write, aa Icel. skrifa (not *skrifa), 
write, scratch, embroider, paint, = Sw. skrifva 
as Han. skrive, write (in OPries. skrioa, and AS. 
scr^an, impose a penance, shrive); as G-ael. 
sgriob, sgriobh, write, scratch, scrape, comb, 
curry, etc.; < L. scribere, pp. scriptus, write, 
draw (or otherwise make letters, lines, figures, 
etc.), write, compose, draw up, draft fa paper), 
enlist, enroll, levy, etc.; orig. ^ scratch^; prob. 
akin to serobis, sorobs, a ditch, trench, grave, 
to scalpore, out, to seulj^e, cut, carve, grave, 
etc.: see screwK scalp^, sculp, etc. Connec- 
tion with Gr. y^a^eiv, write, and with AS. pre- 
/aw, E. grojoe, is not proved: see graved. The 
Teut. forms were from the L. at a very early 
period, having the strong inflection; tney ap- 
pear to have existed earlier in a different sense, 
for which see shrive, shrift. For the native 
Teut., word for ‘write,' see write. The verb 
soribe'in £. is later than the noun, on which it in 
part depends: see scribe, n. From the L. wri- 
hcre are also ult. E. scribble^, scnp^i, script, scrip- 
ture, scriven, scrivener, ascribe, describe, imeribe, 
etc., conscript, manuscript, transcript, etc., as- 
cription, conscription, desctipiion.QU^,'] I, trans, 
1. Tovndte; mark; record. [Bare.] 

The appeal to Samuel Fepys years hence ia unmistaka- 
ble. lie (ieairea that dear, though unknown, gentleman 
... to recall . . . the very lino his own romantic self 
was seribiny at the inomeut. 

Jt. L. SteveruKm, Samuel Pepys. 

Specifically — 2. To mark, as wood, metal, 
bricks, etc*, by scoring with a sharp x>oint, as 
an awl, a scribe or scriber, or a pair of com- 
passes. Hence — 3. To fit closely to another 
piece or part, us one piece of wood in furniture- 
making or ioiners' work to another of irregular 
or uneven form. 

n. intrans. To write. 

It 'a a hard case, you ipust needs think, madam, to a 
mother to set) a son that might do whatever he would, if 
he 'd only set about it. contenting himself with doing no- 
thing but scribble and rnsrtbe. 

Mien Burney, Cecilia, x. 6. <i>avtor.) 

scribe (sknb), n. [< MB. scribe, < OP. (and F.) 
scribe a= Sp, Pg. cscriba =r It. scriha, < L. scriba, 
a writer, scribe, < scribere, write see scribe, v. 

def. A the noun is of mod. E. origin, from the 
verb.] 1. One who writes; a writer; a pen- 
man ; especially, one skilled in penmanship. 

O excellent device ! was thei« ever beard a better. 

That my master, being scribe, to himself should write the 
letter? Shak., T. G. of V., 11. 1. 146. 


MvisuKr 

4. A pointed Instrument used to mark lines on 
wood,.metal. bricks, etc., to serve as a guide in 
sawing, outting, etc. 8pcctfloaUy-(a) An swl or a 
Mint inserted in a block of wood, which may be adjusted 
to a gage, used by carpenters and Joinert for this pur- 
pose, (ft) A spike or li •• • - 

used to mark 


He is no great eeribe ; rather handling the pen like the 
pocket staff he carries about with him. 

IHokmt, Bleak Rouse, UiL 

2. An official or public writer; a secretary; 
an amanuensis ; a notary ; a copyist. 

There-at Jove wexed wroth, and In bis spright 

Did inly grudge, yet did H well conoeale ; 

And bfl^ Dan Phaebns scribe her Appellation seale. 

Spennr, F. Q., VII. vl. 85. 

Among other Officers of the Court, Stephen Gardner, af- 
terward Bishop of Winchester, tat as chief Scribe. 

• Baker, Chronicles, p. 276. 

3. In Scripture usage : (a) One whose duty it was 
to keep the official records of the Jewish nation, 
or to act as the private secretary of some dis- 
tinguished person (Esther iii. 12). (h) One of 
a body of men who constituted the theologians 
and jurists of the Jewish nation in the |;imo of 
Christ. Their function was a threefold one — to develop 
the law, both written end Uaditional, to teach It to their 
pnpils. and to administer It at learned Interpreters in the 
courts of Justice. 

And he gathered all the chief priests and seriba of the 
“ - - - " 3 Ghriat shulde be bom. 


peo|de!, A asked them where ( 


B(ftisotl6ftl,Mat iii. 


•pike or large nail ground to a sharp point, 

bricks on the face and back by the tapering 

edges of s mold, tot the purpose of cutting them aiid re- 
ducing them to the proper taper (or gaged arches. 
BCribe-awl (skrib'Al), n. Same as scrilw, 4 (a), 
scriber (skri'b6r), «. [< scribe, v., + -orl.] 
Same as scribe, 4. 

scribing (skri'bing), n. [Verbal n . of scribe, t\] 
i. Writing; marks or marking. 

The heading [of a cask] has been brought on board, but 
the aeribing upon it is very indistinct 

Capt. MWfUock, Voyage of the Vox, xUI. 

2« In c^rp . : (a) Marking by rule or compass ; 
also, the marks thus made, (ft) The adjust- 
ment of one piece of wood to another so that 
the fiber or grain of the one shall be at right 
angles to that of the other. 

SCRlbillg-ftVl (skri'bing-Al), n. Bamo as scribe, 

4 (a). 

scribing-block (skri'bing-blok), n. A metal 
base for a scribing- or marking-tool. 

A aeribing-bloek, which oonsiats of a piece of metal joint- 
ed to a wooden mock at one end, and naving at the other 
a point ; it is useful for marking centres, and for almilar 
porpoaea F. Campin, Meoh. Engineering, p. da 

s^bing-compass (skri'bing-kum^^pas), n. In 
saddlery and cooper-work, a compass having one 
leg, pointed ana used as a pivot, and one scoop- 
eoge, which serves as a marker. It has an arc 
and a set screw to regulate the width of open- 
ing. 

scrioing-iron (skii'bing-i^dm), n. Same as 

scribe^, 

scribism (skri'bizm), n. H scribe •¥ The 
functions, teaching, and literature of the an- 
cient Hebrew scribes. 

Then follows a section on SeriJhiiam, giving an account 
of the Jewish canon and Ita profeRslonal interpretation. 

BrUith (^uvrUrly Bn., LXXXIIL 497. 

Bcrid (skrid), n. Same as screed. [Bare.] 
Bcrienet. n. An obsolete spelling of screen. 
BCrieve (skr^v), v. i.; pret. andpp. scTieved,xmt. 
»scriemng. [< Icel. skr^a = Bw. skr^va =b Honi. 
skrseve, stride, < IceV skref =s Han. skrm, 
a stride; perhaps akin to scrithe, stride, move: 
see scrithe,'] To move or glide swiftly along ; 
also, to rub or rasp along. [Scotch.] 

The wheels o' life gae down-hill fcrinin', 

Wi' rattlin' glee. Burnt, Scotch Drink. ' 

scriggle (skrig'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. scriggled, 
ppr. scriggling. [Prob. a var. of *8cruggle, freq. 
of *scrug, the earlier form of shrug, q. v. ; witn 
the sense partly due to association with torig- 
gle. Otherwise, perhaps ult. < Icel. skrika, slip, 
= OHG. screedion, orig. spring up, jump, hop, 
MHG. G. sohrecken = H. sohriHm, cause to 
uimp, startle, terrify ; cf . G. hen-sehreeJee, grass- 
hopper.] To writhe; struggle or twist about 
with more or less force ; wriggle. [Prov. Eng.] 
They akriggled and began to acold, 

. But laughing got the maater. 

Bloomjield, The Horkey. (Dariie.) 

scriggle (skrig'l), n. [< scriggle, v.] A wrig- 
gle ; a wriggling. 

A flitter of apawn that, unvlvified by genial spirit, seema 
to give for a time a sort of inefiTectiial oiiiwl, and then sub- 
aidea into stinking atiUnoaa, unproductive of so mneh aa 
the weriggU of a single tadpole. 

Jvoctea AmbroManm, April, 1882. 

BCXiket, o. i. [Early mod. E. also shrike and’ 
scriek (also screak, q. v.); the earlier (unas- 
sibilated) form of shrike, shriek: see shrik's^, 
shriek.] To shriek. 

The litle babe did loudly acrike and squall. 

Spenaar, F. i, VL iv. Ig. 
Woe, and alas I thd people crye and akrike, 

Why fades this flower, and leauea nea fruit nor aeedet 
PuUanham, Fartheotades, lx. 

scrim (skrim), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. Thin, 
strong cloth, cotton or linen, used In uphol- 
stery and other arts for linings, etc.— 2, pk 
Thin canvas glued on the inside of a panel to 
keep it from cracking or breaking. K. B. Knight. 
scrims (skrim), v. i, ; pret. and pp. serimed, ppr. 
scrinmg. H F. escrimer, fence: see sl»rm, 
skirtnish.] To fence ; play with the sword. 

The fellow did not fight with edge and buokler. like a 
Chriatian, but had some newfangled French devil's de- 
vice of aeryming and foining wiUi his point, ha'ing and 
atampiiig, and tracing at me, that 1 expected to be full of 
eyelet holes ere I close with him. 

Xif^aky, Westward Ho, III. 

scrimerf (skri'm^r), ». [< F. eserimeur, a fencer, 
a swordsman, < escrimer, fence : see scHme, The 
AS. serimbre, a gladiator (Hye), is appar. a late 





< OF.] One pmtieed in the me o£ tite 
eword; a skilful fenoer. 

The i 0 iinMrt«lf their nsUon, 

He iwore, had neither tattUm, suerd, nor mre, 

If yon o|q;K»ed them. Smk„ Hamtet, tv. 7. 101. 

ierlaunage (sknm'lj). n, [Also scrummage, 
skrimmage; early mod. E. ^scrimmish, aorym^ 
mgshe, a var. of skirmiahf q. v.] A skirmish ; a 
confused row or contest; a tussle. 

1i eveiytMMly 's oaranttng about to once, each after bl« 
own men, nobody 11 find nothing in each a terimmage as 
that KingOvy, Westward Ho. xxx. 

BpeoiSoally, in foet^baU: (a) A confused, close struggle 
fottod the ball. 

And (hen hillows rush upon rush, and ierwnmage upon 
mnmmag«, the ball now ^ven through into the school- 
house quarters, and now into the schiKd goal. 

T, Hiighett Tom Brown’s School-Days, 1. 6. 
(h> The act on the part of the two contesting teams of 
forming In opposing lines, and putting the ball in play, 
icrinip (skHmp), v. [Also ekrimp, assibilated 
shrimp; < ME. ^acrimpen, < A8. ^acrimpan (pret. 
^acramp, pp. ^acrumpen) = 08w. *8hrimpa (in 
|m. akrumpen ss Dan. akrumpen, adj., shrunken, 
imtiveled) as MHG. schrimpfen, shrink; eqoiv. 
to AS. aorimman (pret. *8cramy pp. ^acrymtnen), 
ftbrivel, shrink, and akin to acrineany shrink : see 
shrink. Scrimp exists also in the assibilated 
iotm shrimp, and the secondary forms ahramy 
mrump, ahrumpy those forms being related as 
erimp, cramp, crump, which may, indeed, as* 
auiiu^ a loss of initial a, be of the same ori* 
gin. With cHmp*^, crimple. crumple may be eom- 
|»ared rimpte, rumple.} I. trana, 1. To pinch 
or scant; limit closely; be sparing in the food, 
clothes, money, etc., of; deal sparingly witlr, 
straiten. 

' I trnst yon winna tikrimp yoursell for what la needfn' 
for your health, since it signifies not muckle wbllk o’ us 
has the siller, if the other wants it 

ScoU, Heart of Mld-Lothlan, xzxix. 

2. To be sparing in; narrow, straiten, stint, or 
contract, especially through a ni^ard or spar- 
ing use or allowance of something; make too 
sno^, short, or scanty; limit: as, to acrimp a 
coat, or the cloth for making It. 

Do not aerimp your phrase, 

But stretch It wider. 

Ttnnyaon, Queen lAary, lit. 8. 

n. falrans. To be parsimonious or miserly: 
as, to save and acrimp. 

ieiimp (skrimp), a, and n. [< acrimp, v.} I. a. 
Scanty; narrow; deficient; contracted. 

XL a. A niggard ; a pinching miser. [XJ. S.] 
gevimped (skrimpt), p. a. Narrow ; contracted ; 
pinched. 

*A could na bear to see thee wl' thy cloak amimpU. 

gra. Qaaked, Sylvia's Lovers, vi. 

The women are all . . . ill-favored, acHmped; that 
roeana Ill-nurtured simply. 

C. 1). w omer, Their Filgrlmsge, p. 71. 

i calico- 
smooths the 
proper 

feeding to the printing-machine. 

The serfmpffH^ftor Is made of iron or brsss with a curved 
•mrfaoe furrowed by grooves, cut right and left from the 
eeptre. W. CroolnUy Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 568. 

VOTinPly (Skrlmp'ii), adv. In a scrimp man- 
ner; m^y; hardly; scarcely. 

Down flow’d her robCr a tartan sheen, 

TUI half a leg was aerimply seen ; 

And such a Iw ! my bonnfe Jean 

Alone ooiud peer it. Buma, The Vision. 

icrimpaeflB (skrimp'nes), n. Soantiness ; pinch- 
ed appearance or state; smallness of allow- 
ance. 

•firlmp-rail (skrimp^ral), n. Same as acrimp- 
ing-bar. 

The cloth then passes over the corrugated aarimp raUa. 

Spom' Sneye, Manuf., L 403. 

BCri]nptiO!l (skrinm'shqn), n. flrreg. < acriaw 
-f -tion.] A small portion ; a pittance : as, add 
just a acrimption of salt. Haltiwell. [Local.] 
B0rimpy(8krim'pi),a. [< scriwip + -yl. J Scrimp. 
[Colloq.] 

Four acres is acrimpy measure for a royal garden, even 
for a king of the heroic ages whose daughter did the 
famUy washing. N. and Q., 7th ser., X 8. 

Bcrimshaw (8kTim^Bb&), V. t. and i. [A nautical 
word of unstable orthography; also acrimahori, 
aerimachoHy akrimahon, aerimmom, akrimaohonty 
akrimahander ; origin unknown. If the form 
scrimshaw is orifnnal^ the word must be due to 
the surimme Scrimahaw.} To engrave various 
fanciful designs on (shells, whales’ teeth, wal- 
rus-tusks, etc . ) ; in general, to execute any piece 
of ingenious mechanical work. [Sailors^ lan- 
guage.] 
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One of most firuitfu! soarosi of i m i Mwias# to a 
while-flsherman, and one whi^ o^ 

(hue «id attention as to cause Mm to naideosTO d[a%i, 
IsknownasscrtowAowfap., 

wsy, is the wore acceptable form of the term, It Uio ai*t^ 
If art it be, of manufacturing useful and omamontal arti- 
des at sea. Fiahariaa afU. S., V. 11. 881. 

scrimshaw (skrim'shi), n. and a. [< scrimahaw, 
v.J I, n. A shell, or a piece of ivoiy scrim- 
shawed or fancifully carved. [Sailors’ lan- 

«. Made by scrimshawing. 

Let us examine some of the acrimahttiw work. We And 
handsome writing desks, toilet boxes, snd work boxes 
made of foreign woods, Inlaid with hundreds of other 
pieces of precious woods of various shapes tad shades. 

JPiahariaa qf Vr. 8., V. ii. 

scrimBhon, Bcrimsehoii, BarimBhom, etc., v. 
and n. See scrimahaw. 

serin (skrin), n. [piig^in obscure.] In mining, 
a small vein or stnhg of ore; a crack filled with 
ore branching from a larger vein. [North . Eng.] 
scrinet (skiiu), n. [Early mod. E. also scryne; 
< ME. *acrine, < OP. escrin, P. Serin = It. 
setignio, < I4. aerinium, a box, chest, shrine: 
see ahrirte, which is derived from the same 
source, through AS. aerin.} A chest, bookcase, 
or other place where writings or curiosities are 
deposited; a shrine. [Bare.] 

Lay forth out of thins everlasting aetyna 
The antique roUes which there lye hidden still. 

Spenaar, F. Q., I. L, Frol. 

scringe (skrinj), v. i . ; pret. and pp. scringed, 
ppr. scringing. [Also akringe; a weakened 
form, with terminal assibilation, of ^acrink. 
shrink (< AS. aerinean), as orinae is of *crink 
X AS. erirroan).} To cringe. [R*ov. Eng. and 

'Twunt pay to aeringa to England ; will it pay 
To fear that memier bully, <nd They’ll say Y 

Loum, Biglow Papers, id ser., il. 

BOrinilim (skrin'i-um), n. ; pi. aerinia (-fi). [L. 
acriniwn (see def.) : see aorinc, shrine.} In Horn, 
antiq., a case or box. generally cylindrical in 
shape, for holding rolls of manuscript, 
script (shrip), n. [< ME, acrippe, schrippe, < 
Icel. akreppa, a scrip, bag, a= OSw. akreppa, 
Sw. dial, ahrdppa, a bag, a scrip, =s Norw. 
akreppa, a knapsack, s= MD. acharpe, aohaorpe, 
acerpe, a scrip, pilgrim’s wallet, as LG. achrap, 
a scrip, as OHG. achame, a pocket, perhaps 
akin to OHG. adrhi, MHG. achirbo, aoherbe, G. 
seherbe =s D. aeherj, a shred, shiver, scrap, 
shard: see acrap^ and scarps, scarfs, } 1, A 
wallet; a bag; a satchel, as for travelers; 
especially, a pilgrim’s pouch, sometimes rep- 
resented as decorated with soallop-sbells, the 
emblems of a pilgrim. * 

Horn tok burden und aerippe, 

And wrong his iippe. 

ftlip Horn (E. JL T. S.X P- 80. 
He rthe friar] went hia ww, no longer wolde he reste, 
With acrippe and tipped auf, ytukked bye. 

Chaucer, Bommoner’s Tale, 1. 29. 
David . . . choae him five amooth itones out of the 
brook, and put them in a sbephwd'a bag which he liad, 
even in a aerip. 1 Bam. xvii. 40. 

2. In her,, a bearing representing a pouch or 
almoner, and supposed to be a pilgrim’s scrip. 
It is often combined with a pil^m’s staff, or 
bourdon. See ataj^. 

script (skrip), n. [A corruption of script, appar. 
by vague association with script : see aenpt.} 

1. A writing; a certificate, deed, or schedule ; 
a written slip or list. 

Call them generally, man by man, aocarding to the aertp. 

ShaJt., M. N. D., L 2. 2. 
Ho^ no, my aoueralgn ; 

He take thine own word, without aarip or acrowle. 

Ueytocod, If you Know not me (Worka, I, 318X 

2. A scrap of paper or parchment. 

I believe there was not a note, or leait aerip of paper of 
any consequence in my possession, but they bad a view 
of it. Bp. SpruUy Hari. Miso. {Bavka.) 

It is ridiculous to say that bills of exchange shall pay 
onr debts abroad ; that cannot be till acripa of paper can 
bo made onrrent coin. Lochf, OonsideraUonB on Interest. 

3. In <!ow., an interim or, provisional docu- 
ment or certificate, to be exchanged, when cer- 
tain payments have been made or conditions 
complied with, for a more formal certificate, as 
of shares or bonds, or entitling the holder to the 
payment of interest, a dividend, or the like; 
also, such documents or certificates ooUeoti rely . 




script (skript), n. [< ME. script, scrit, < 
eaoript, eaerit, P. Scrit ssx Sp. Pg. eaerito 


Lucky rhymes to him were aer^ and sbare. 

linnyaortt The Brook. 

There was a new penny duty for aerip oertilloates. 

8. Jknoeit, Takes in England, HI. 889. 

4. Fractional paper money: so called in the 
United States during and after the civil war. 
— BaiMray wsrtp, serip iMued by arailway. 


pany having lihaxta whUh. pah§ hy daliray, 
wi^outl^e fonnalitiBB of rogiBter or 

Borip*]iold0r (skrlp'hdPd^r), n. One whoholdi 
shares in A company or stock, the title to which 
is a written certificate or eenp. 

Mrippamt (rt3fii>'«), n. t< »»^P} 

That wiiich. is contained in a sem: fmnnea 
jocosely, as is from tog. [Bare.] See 

the quotation. 

Though not urtth bag and baggage, yet with strip and 
aerippaga. Shak., As you Like it, UL £ 171. 

OP. 

, „ : It. ' 

aeritto, a writing, awritten paper, < L. acriptum, 
a writing, a written paper, a book, treatise, 
law, a line or mark, neut. of scriptus, pp. of 
aoribere. write: see acribe. Of. manuaeript 
poatacript, preacript, reacript, tranaeript, etc.] 
If, A writing; a written paper. 

I trowe it were to longe yow to tsrle, 

If 1 yow tolde of every aerit |yar. aoHm] and bond 
By which that she was feflfed In his lond. 

Chauear, Merohsnt’s Tile, 1. 458. 

Do you see this eonnet^ 

This loving soripCf do you know horn whence it came too? 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. % 

2. In law, an original or principal document. 
— 8. Writing; handwriting; wrttten form of 
letter ; written characters ; rtyle of writing. 

A good deal of the mannaortpt . . . waa in an ancient 
English although so uncouth and shapdess were the 

charaoters that it was not easy to resolve them Into letters. 

Hawthorne, Septlmlus Felton, p. 122. 

4. JxL printing, types that imitate written let- 
ters or writing. Bee example under ronde.-^ 
Lombardlc sorm see lH>mlHtnivc.^||irr(ir sorlpfe, 
See m4rTor-sor»|X.--'8criPtS of martt. Same as tettera 
qf marque (which see^ ui^er marqua\ 

Script., script. An abbreviation of scripture or ' 
scriptural. 

BCrij;iti011 (skrip'shqn), n. [< L. scWpfio(n-), a 
writing, \ acribere, pp. acriptua, write: gee 
scribe.} A handwriting, espeeially when pre- 
senting any peculiarity by which tne writer or 
the epoch of the writing may be fixed : as, a 
seription of the fourteenth century. 

Britain taught Ireland a peoullar style of aeription and 
ornament for the writing of her manuacripts. 

Bodt, Church of our Fathers, 1. 275. 

BCriptitioiiB (skrip -tish' us), a. Written: as, 
scriptiiioua testimony. Bentham, 

BCriptor (skrip'tqr)^ n. [< L. acriptor, a writer, 

< scribere, pp, aenptua, write: see scribe.} A 
writer; scribe. 

scriptorium (skrip-to'ri-um), ti.j pi. scripto- 
riums, acriptoria (-umz, -ft). [s= OF. eacriptmre 
ss It. sorittojoXMh. scriptorium, a writing-room, 
LL. a metallic style for writi^ on wax, prop, 
neut. of scriptorius, pertaining to writing or a 
writer: see scriptory,} A wnting-room; spe- 
cifically, the room set apart in a monastery or 
an abbey for the writing or copying of manu- 
scripts. • 

The annalist is the annalist of hU monastery or his 
cathedral ; his monastery or his cathedral has had a his- 
tory, hss records, charters, a library, a acriptorium for 
mmtiplylng copies of record. 

Shj^, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 79. 

BCripto^ (skrip't^-rl), a, [as OF. scriptoire, < 
L. scriptorius, pertaining to writing or to a 
writer, < acriptor, a writer, < acribere, pp. scrip- 
tua, write : see acribe, script.} 1. Expressed In 
writing; not verbal; written. 

Of wills duo aunt genera, nuncupatory and aeriptery. 

Tale of a Tub, 11. 

2. Used for writing. [Bare.] 
with such differences of reeds, vallatory, saglttsry, aerip. 
tery, and others, they might be furnished in Judea. 

Sir T. Browne, Tracts, 1. 

scriptural (skrip'tu-r^l), a. [< scripture + -at.} 
If. Of or pertaining to writing; written. 

An original is styled the protocol, or aeriptund matrix : 
and if the protocol, which Is the root and foundaition of 
the instrument, does not appear, the instrument Is not 
valid. Aylife, Fareigon. 

2. Pertaining to, contained in, or in accordance 
with the Scriptures: as, a scriptural phrase; 
scriptural doctrine. [Leas specific than Bibli- 
cal, and more commonly without a capital.] 

The convocation Itself was very busy In the matter of 
the translation of the Bible and Soripturtd formulMi of 
prayer and belief. 

Stubba, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 288. 
mByn.2.Bil>lieal,Shipturtd. iKNioofrelatea to the Bible 
as a book to be known or studied : as, a BiBHeat scholar,* 

‘ relatea to the 


studied: 

B&MetU exoiesis or criticism. Bst 

Bible ss a book containing doctrine: ac, the idea is not 
aeripturai; it also means dmply ooiitetn^ In the text of 
ttm Bible; as. astv^eumf |5u^ USa pgmk at a Bm 
<aumhw,aB(HehSl0. 




lum 


, . . . ^ ‘ tC 



UieMl ftdluir^nce to Imp. IHot. 

SoviptuMSf luid iMtes them ike fotmdiatioii of 
pliilosophy; one woU vewod in Sorlptnze; 
» student of Soripture. 

The wpnn diepatae tnMmjr eome ofittoal SortphtreHm 
of thoM tloiaa eonoerolog the Vtiihle Ohniidi of Ohrlat 
ttpon 

Tour thfoogh Omt Brlteitu, XL 214, (Doete.) 
Mriiptiurall^ (skrip-Jft-ral'i-ti), ». Serlptural- 


Si 0 r^pfttmi% la not need tar eathore of the flret claaa. 

Amtn Ph^, Bog, Style, p, SSL 

Miivtlirally (skrlp'S^-rgl-i), adtt. In a eorip- 
tam manner: from or in aooordanoe with the 
SoriptureB. Bailey. 

aexiptnralBOSS (skrip^M-r^l-nes), n. Scrip- 
tural character or quality. Imp, Diet 
aefiptlire (Skrip'^flr), n. and a, [< ME. sorip- 
ture, aerjetauTt aoryppmr^ < OP. eaeripture^ ea- 
eriture^ F. Mture « 8p. Pg. eacritura tas It. 
aeritturat a writing, scripture, < L. aeripturat a 
writing, written character, a line, con^sition, 
sometmug written, an inscription, LL. (N. T. 
4ind eccl.) aer^turaf or pi. aoripturat the writ- 
ings contained in the Bible, the ^riptures, 
4Kripturat a passage in the &ble, < aeribere, 
fnt. part, aoriptumaf write: see aenpt aoribe,'} 
1. n. 1. A writing; an3rthing written. <ot) A 
•dooument; s deed or other record; s nsmtlve or other 
matter oommltted to writing ; a manuncrlpt or book, or 
that whloh it oontalna 

And many other marveylleaben there; that It were to 
•oombroua and to long to putten it in mipturs of Boket. 

Mandav&le, Travels, p. 272. 

Of that serqtiture, 

Be as be miqr, I make of it no cure. 

Chauetr, Good Women, 1. 1144, 
t(ht) An Insorlptlon or supeieoriptlon ; a motto or legend ; 
the pow of a nng, or the like. 

Plejynge entrechangeden hire ryngea 
Of which 1 oan noght tellen no aonptmt, 

Chmustr, Trolius, ill. 1869. 
I wUl that a oonvenyentetoonof marblil andaflatfygure, 


menclon of the day and yeer of hlse oblte. 

Poston Letten, L 464. 

8. [cop.] The books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments ; the Bible : used b;^ way of eminence 
■and distinction, and often in the plural pre- 
ceded by the definite article ; often also Moly 
Bcriptwre, See Bible, 

Bdy amtpUmr thus it seyth 
To the that arte of orieten feyth, 

** Yffe thou labour, thou muste ete 
That with thl honaee thou doyste gete.** 

BobsM Book (E. E. T. p. 19. 
Holy mriptuT qpekyth moobe of thys Temple whlohe 
war to longe to wiyte for this purpose. 

TorldmfUm, Diarle of Bng. Travell, p. 71. 
All aoriplure is given by inspiration of God, and is prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for oorreotion, for instruo- 
tion In righteousness. 2 Tim. iiL 16. 

There is not aotkm that a man ought to do or to 
iorbear, but tAs iSmptum will give him a clear precept 
or prohibition for it. Sowk, 

3. A passage or quotation from the Scriptures ; 
a Bible text. 

How dost thou understand the SerMvrof The Serip- 
furs says *^Adam digged.** fismlei^ v. L 41. 

4. [cop.] Ai^ sacred writing or book: as, a 
catena of Buoahist Soriptwrea, * 

Host men do not know that any nation but the Hebrewa 
have had a seKptwrs. Tkorwu, Walden, p. 116. 

<hmonlma Bcrlptuns. see ecmotUoaX hooka, under e«- 


n, 4. leap,'] Belating to the Bible or the 
Scriptures; scriptursd: as, Scripture history,” 
Loeke, 


Why are 
notloeof 


fe SoHptyra maxima put upon us, without tsking 
Sortpamra examples? Bp, AU 0 rtntry. 

lCrtl4»rad(skrip'JM Kscrfpftere-h -«**».] 

Sn^aved; cowered with writing. [Bare.] 
Those sflw fi pftiiwf flanks it oannot see. 

H O, Jta aa atti, The Bmden of Nineveh. 

(skrip'idr-rfl^d^r), n. An 
evangelist of a minor grade who reads the Bible 
in the houses of the poor and ignorant, in hospi- 
tals, harracka, etc. 

Same as 20^ 

a cript u rlan (skrip-tfiM-f^), n, [< aeHpture + 
-Ikifi.] ABiblioalacholar; asoripturist. XBare.] 
PkK, Oursed be hethatmikath debate 'twixt man and wife. 
Xs, Oh, WMW aaHpaurtatnj^ you have sealed 


HI 


Ohapmam, Humorous Bey’s] 


de&e to 


'ppt, 

wrile, deldd6^wtlTe of h. aeipi^m^ yp, aeriptua^ 
write: see eoHhe.] 1. a. Having a desire or 
passion for writing; having a lik^or itch for 
authorship. 

Here lies the corps of William tanne— • . . 

This grand acripturioiU paper spiuer, 
nita endless, needless mai^n iUlei^ 

Wm strangely tost from post to pillar. _ 

A, Wood, Athenm Oxon., XL 468. 

XI ». One who has a passion for writing. 
They seem to be of a very quarrelsome humour, and to 
have a huge ambition to be esteemed the polemical aer^ 
tuHanta of the age. Bp. Parkar, Platontok Pimoa., p. 75. 

BCriptorist (skrip'^ur-ist), n, [*= It. aeritturia- 
ta; as aeripture 4* -isL] One who is versed in 
the Scriptures. 

Pembroke Hall, . . . noted from the very dawn of the 
Beformation for aoripturiata and enoounmera of gospel 
learning. Bidloy, quoted in Biog. Kotloe of Bradford 
((Paricer Boo,, 186!t\ 11. xvlL 

60ritt*a. A Middle English form of «cWpf. 
80rit01|I (skrich), V, 4, [A var. of aoreechy ult. 
an assibilated form of acrike : see acrike, ahrike\ 
ahtiek,]. To screech; shriek. 

That dismal pair, the aorUehin^ owl 
And bussing hornet 1 B. Jonaon, Bad Shepherd, 1. 2. 
On that, the hungry curlew chance to aeriteh. 

Browning, Bordello. 

floritch^ (skrich), n. [< aeriteh^, v,: a var. of 
aoreeehf iilt. of acrikoy ahrikOy ahriek.j A shrill 
cry; a screech. 

Perhaps it Is the owlet's aeritoh. OdUridge, Chrlstabel, 1. 
BCritch^ (skrioh)« n, [< ME. *acrichy < AS. aoriCy 
a thrush : see ahrike^, Gf. acritch-owly aereeeh- 
owl,] A thrush. See aereeehy 3. [Prov. Eng.] 
BGrltltef. e. i, [E. dial, also acride; < ME. scri- 
then, < As. aerithan =s OS. akridan ss D. achrigdm 
ss OHO. aeritan, MHO. achriten, G. achreitmi s= 
Icel. skridha s Sw. akrida = Dan. akridOy move, 
stride.] To stride ; move forward. Hampoley 
Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 2, note 3. 
BCritoire ( skri-twor' ), n. A variant of eacritaire. 
SCrivanot, n. [< It. acrwanOy a writer, clerk: see 
aeriven,] A writer; clerk; one who keeps ac- 
counts. 

The captain gauo order that I should deliuer all my 
mony with the goods into the hands of the aorimno, or 
purser of the ship. Bakluyta Voyages, II. 249. 

You do not know the quirks of a son'wino, 

A dash undoes a family, a point. 

Shinay, The Brothers, iv. 1. 

BCriwe (skriv), v, t; pret. and pp. aorivedy ppr. 
aorivmg, [A var. of acribe; cf. d^crivcy deaoa^,] 
If. To write ; describe. 

How mankinde dootb bigynne 
Is wondlr for to aeryw so. 

Hymrw to Virgin, etc. (£. E. T. S.X P* 66. 

8 . To draw (a line) with a pointed tool: same 
as acriboy 2. 

When the lines of the sections or frames we accurately 
drawn, they are scratched or aerived in ta a sharp-pointed 
tool. Thearle, Naval Arch., 1 14A 

scrive-board (skriv'bord), n. In ahip^uildingy 
a number of planks clami^d edge to edge toge- 
ther and painted black, on which are marked 
with a shmp tool the lines of the sections or 
frames of an iron ship, which have been pre- 
viously outlined. 

BCrivello (skri-vel'o), n, fOrigin obsenre.] 
wAn elephant’s tusk of less toan 20 pounds in 
weight. Imp. Diet. 

SCriTeilt (sknv'n), n, [< ME. **8criven, aoriveiny 

< OP. eacrivainy F, dcrivain as Sp. eacrihano ss Pg. 
eaerivSo ss It. acrivanoy < ML. acribanuay a writer, 
notary, olerk<cf. L.acribo,a scribe), < L.^orfbere, 
write: see acribe. Hence aorivener. The word 
aeriven survives in the surname Sdrfrcrn.] A 
writer; a notary. 

Thisc aeriueyna . . . sseweth guodo lettre ate ginnynge, 
and efterward maketh wycked. 

AyanbUe <(tInwpt(B. S. T. S.X p. 44. 

BCrivent (skriv'n), v, t and i, [< aoriveny n , ; or 

< acrkteneTy regaraed as formed with suffix 
fipom a verb: see aorivener.] To write; espe- 
cially, to write with the expansive woMiness 
and repetitions charaoteristio of scriveners or 
lawyers. 

Bore *■ a mortgage aorivonod up to ten akina of parch- 
ment and the king’s attoznqy general Is content with six 
lines. Bogor Nort^ Gollford, XL 802. iDaoioa.) 

serlTElier (skriv^nAr), n, [Early mod. E. also 
eorivenour; < ME. acrivenery acryvener, acrevettery 
akrtvenercy with superfiuous suffix -ere (E. -or^, 
-«r8) (nBiBLmuaioianer,pariakionery etc.), < acrii^ 
sn, a notary: see aeriven. Hence the surnames 
Serivenefy /Scribner.] 1. A writer ; especially, 
a Ipublio writer; a notary; speoifieialy, one 


leroMt 

wkoie occupation is the drawing of contracts or 
other writings. 

At God mpde von aKnlght* if he had made yon a Sarto- 
anar. you would haue bene more handsome to colour 
CkirdouBii skiunes then to haue written proeeaae. 

Gueeora, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X p. 88.’ 

8, One whose business it is to receive money 
and place it out at interest, and supply those 
who want to raise money on security ; a money- 
broker; a financial agent. 

How happy in his low degree ... la he 

Who loMS a quiet oountiy life, . . . 

And from the griping acrivenar free I 

Brydon, tr. of Horace's Epodcs, tl. 
8erlViliarB*etailip or palsy, writers' cramp. Seeiwftsr. 
acrlTBaerslup (skriv'nbr-ship), n. [< acrivener 
+ -akip.] Tne office ot a senvener. Cotgrave. 
BCrivenlsht, a. and ada>. [< ME. aeryvenyaah; < 
aeriven + -tsAi.] Like a scrivener or notary. 

Ne aeryventfadk or craftily thow it write. 

Ouiueer, Trolius, iL 1020. 

BCriven-liket, a. Like a scrivener. 
BCriveilOlirt. n. An obsolete form of acrivener, 
Bcrivciury (sVrlv'n-ri), ». [< aeriven + -w. Cf. 
OF. eaerivainerie (also eacrivainie)y the office of 
a scrivener. < eacrivainy a scrivener: see aeriven,] 
Scrivenership. 

SCrob^f, n. A Middle English form of acruhK 
Bcrob^f, V. A Middle English form of aerub^, 
Bcroba (skrob), n. [< L. aerohiSy a ditch, dike, 
trench. Hence ult. aorobibvia, etc., and prob. 
ult. aorew^,] In entom, : (a) A groove in the 
side of the rostrum in which the soajM or basal 
joint of the antenna is received, in the weevils 
or curcullos. These sorobes may be directed straliht 
forward, or upward or downward, and thus famish dw- 
aoters much used in classifying such beetles, (b) A 
groove on the outer side of the mandible, more 
nilly called mandibular aerobe, 

Scrobicula (skrd-bik^u-l^), u.; pi. aerobhutae 
(-IS). [NL.t seescrobioahiy.j In a smooth 
spaoe surrounding a tubercle on the test of a 
sea-urchin. 

BCrobicnlax (skro-bik'fi-lflr), a. [< aerobieula 
+ -of8,] Pertaining to or surrounded by soro- 
bicnlaa, as tubercles on a sea-urchin. 
Bcxobicnlaria (skr^-bik-u-l&'ri-ll), n. [NL., < 
L. acrobiculuay a little ditch: see acrobieulua,] 
In eonch.y the typical genus of ScrobieularHdae: 
same as Arenaria. Schumachery 1817. 
Scrobicnlariito (skr^-blk^^-lA-ri^i-db), n, pi, 
[NL., < ScroUiMlaria + -wte’.] A family of 
aimyarian bivalves, typified by the genus wo- 
Mcularia. They have only one branchial leal on each 
side appendiculate behind, large labial palpi, and the 
shell telliniform with an external ligament and an in- 
terrud cartilage lodged in a special fossa below Uie um- 
bonos. The species mostly inhabit warm or tropical aeaa. 
SerdbkHlaria piporaia is the well-known mud-hen of Eng- 
land. They are sometimea called mud^maetraa. 

scrobiculate ( 8 kr 9 -bik'fi-l&t), a, [< NL. ”8oro- 
bioulatuay < L. acrobiculuay a little ditch or 
trench: see acrobieulua.] In bot. and aodty fur- 
rowed or pitted; having small pits or furrows; 
specifically, in enfom., having well-defined deep 
and rounded depressions which are larger than 
punctures: foveate. 

BCrobiCElated (skrb-bik'u-lft-ted), a, [< soro- 
biculate + -cd^.] Same as acrobiculate. 
8CrobicnllX8 (skrp-bik'il-lns), n, : pi. aerobieuU 
(-11). [i^., < L*. acroUouluSy a little ditch or 
trench, dim. of aerobiay aeroba, a ditch, trench: 
see sorobe.] In anaUy a pit or depression; a 
fossa.— scrobiciiluB cordis, the pit of the stomach: 
same as emHeardUtm. 

acrod (skrod), r. f. ; pret. and pp. acroddedy ppr. 
acrodaing, fA var. of ahred or ahroud^ (AS. 
^aoreddan s= MD. achroodeny etc,): see ahredy 
shroud^.] To shred ; prepare for cooking by 
tearing in small pieces: as, acrodded fish, 
acrod (skrod), w. [< acrody v.'] 1. Sorodded 
fish, or a dish prepared by scroddinn fish. — 

• 8. A young codfish, especia^ one that is split 
and fried or boiled. [New Eng.] 

Serod is the name for h young codfish q>Ut and pre- 
pared for boiling. Amor. Angtar, XVII. 888. 

acrodgill (skrod'gil), n. [< acrod + gittK] An 
instrument for taking fish, made of four fish- 
hooks with the shan^ laid together and the 
points projectinn at right angles, to be dragged 
or jerked throuxm the water; a pnll-devil. 
acrodi^l (skro/rgll), v, t, [<aerodgiU, ».] To 
take or oatoh wim a scrodgill. 
acrofola (skrof'q-lft), n. [Formerly errone- 
ously acrophulay also aerofideay acrophuleay < F. 
acrofuleay pL, as Sp. eacrdmla as Pg. eaerofulaaws 
It. aorofutay acrofola as Qrakrofeln sa Sw. Dan. 
akrofkTy pi., scrofula, < L* acrojultey pi., scrofu- 
lous swellingB, scrofula; perhaps so called from 



flcroM* 

the ewoUen appearanoe of the glanda^ prop. pi. 
of *wo/ate, a little aow, dim. of serofay a aow, 
BO called with ref. to the rooting habit of 8wlue» 
lit. a * digger’ ; cf . serohis, a diteUy from the same 
root as Bcribere, write, ong. soratch : see aerobe, 
screw^, etc.] A constitatioual disorder, espe- 
eiallv in the young, expressing itself in lym- 
phadenitis, espeoially glandular swellings in the 
neek, with a tendency to cheesy degeneration, 
indammatlons of various joints, mucous mem- 
branes, and other structures, together with 
other less distinct indications of feeble health. 
The inflAmmsUont have been ■hown to be in moat cases 
tuberottlar. and due to bacillary invasion. Also called 
atruma and Hna'a w£L Bee avUi. 

•orofblOBf. a. pl» [Also erroneously aerophulea ; 
< F. aerojules, < L. aorofuUe. scrofulous swell- 
ings: see scro/ula.] Scrofulous swellings. 

A oataplaame of the leaves and hogs grease incorporat 
toglther doth reeolve the acfrophuUa or swelling kernels 
CNUled the king's evill. JS&nd, tr. of Pliny, xxil. 14. 

BOrofalide (skrof'u-Ud), w. [< F. acrofulide.] 
Any affection of the skin regarded as of 8<;rof- 
ulous origin. 

Serofolitic (skrof-u-Ut'ik), a, [< acrofula + -ite^ 
4* -<c.1 Scrofulous. 

icrofkllodenil ( skrof 'tt-l9-d6rm ), «. [< acrofula 
+ dtfmA A skin-lesion regarded as of scrof- 
ulous origin. 

■eroftlloilS (skrof'u-lus), a. [< F. serofulem, 
earlier acrophuleux sas 8p. Pg. eacrofuloao sr It. 
aerofoloao, v NL. ^acrofuioaua, < L. aerofulse: sec 
aerofula,} 1. Pertaining to scrofula, or partak- 
ing of its nature ; having a tendency to scrof- 
ula: Mf aer^uloua tumoTBj u aero/uloua h&hit ot 
body.— 2. Diseased or affected with scrofula. 

Smtfuhua persons can never be duly nourished. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, 
liumtalons abscess, suppurative lymphadenitis of chil- 
dren, eq^eelally in the neck. ^ SorofUlOUS bubo, a scrofu* 
Ions lymphadenitis — BcrofUlOttS OCratitiS, a form of 
pareoohyinatoas inflammation of the cornea seen in scrof- 
ulous ittbjeota. 

•croftllOUBly (skrof^^-lus-li), adv. In a scrofu- 
lous manner; with scrofula. 
flCrofllloilBneBB (skrof 'u-lus-nes), n. Scrofulous 
character or condition! 

•Orog (skrog), n. [Also assibilated ahrog; < ME. 
aeroa, akrogge, ahrogge; a var. of acrag^, Cf. 
Qael. agrogag, stunted timber or undergrowth, 
agreagu shnvel, agreagach, dry, parched, rocky, 
etc.; Ir. acreag, a rock.] 1. A stunted bush; 
also, a tract of stunted bushes, thorns, briers, 
etc.; a thicket; underwood. 
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I cam in by yon groenwud, 
tnd doun amang the arntga. 


And doun amang the amm. 

JahnU Mf Cmkiaanmir (Child^i Ballads, VI. 18). 
At the foot of the moss behind Kirk Yettou (Oaer Ket- 
tom wise men say) there is a aerog of low wood and a pool 
with a dam for washing sheep. A. L, Stevenam, Pastoral. 

9. A small branch of a tree broken off; broken 
boughs and twigs; brushwood. 

** Sorogit Touchwood, if you please," said the senior : 
"the iof^ branch first, for It most become rotten ore it 
become touchwood." 8eoU, St Bonan’s Well, xaxvl. 

S. In her,, a branch of a tree : a blazon some- 
times used by Scottish heralds. 

[Scotch and prov. Eng. in all uses.] 


A latve plain Silver hllted Sword wUh SSwoudiand gilt 06* POP VuKPopi 
in with a broad gutter'd hollow Blade gUt at Ue sound or cry. 
shoulder. Quoted in AsMon'e Social Life to Beiim of Queen 

[Anne, L 167. 

(g) In /umitura and woodwork, a carved volute or spiral, 
especially such an ornament forming the arm of a aofa, 
rocking-chair, or the like, (h) The ribbon-Uke label pro- 
ceeding from the mouths at ipeakera In old tapestries 
and llluBtratlona (f ) In har., the ribbon-Uke appendage 
to a crest or es- 
cutcheon on 
which the motto 
is inscril)ed. Also 
aaeroll. 

4. In hudrauh, 
a spirafor con- 
verging aju- 
tage or water- 
way placed 
around a tur- 
bine or other 
reaction wa- 
ter-wheel to 
equalize the 
rate of flow of 
water at all 
points around 
the circumfer- 
ence, by means 
of the progres- 
sive decrease 
in the capacity 

of the waterway. E, JET. Knight , — 6. In geom,, 
a skew surface, or non-developable ruled sur- 
face. — 0. The mantling or lambrequin of a tilt- 
ing-helmet. [Rare.] — 7. In anat,, a turbinate 
bone ; a scroll-bone. 

scroll (skrdl), v, [< aoroU, w.] I, trana, 1. To 
write down in a scroll or roll of parchment or 
paper; commit to writing; inscribe. — 2. To 
draft; write in rough ouHine. See aeroll, n., 2. 

Ill aeroU the disposition to use time. 

SeoU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, viiL 

8. To roll up or form into a scroll. — 4. To or- 
nament with scrolls or scrollwork, 
n. intrema. To roll or curl up. 

When gum mucilage is used, the addition of a very lit- 
tle glycerae will make it hold better, and diminish its ten- 
dency to separate or aerott. Lea, Photography, p. 428. 

scroll-bone (skroFbdn), n. In atwt,, a sci’oll, 
or scrolled bone. The principal scroll-bones 
are the ethmoturbinals, inaxiUoturbinals, and 
sphenoturbinals. 

scroll-cbnck (skrdl'chuk), n, A form of lathe- 


To oimt a bicnili 
creak. 

n, [< wroop, e.] 1. A barsh 


Hydraulic Scroll. 

0, cate, inclMltig center-discharge turl>ine 
weter-wheel t A o|ieningsfor inflow of water : 
f, gates for adoiittuig water to central 
wheeFipace d {the wheel It not shown): 
e, e‘, gate-shafts i /, shaft by which the 
two gates are operated simultaneously and 
equally from worui^rearing at the top of the 
gate-shafts. 


This man could mimio every word and aeroop ai^ thoi^ 
that might be supposed propw to suoh » 
ing of teeth]. JMsInww, Roosebold Worda jLXX. ISO. 

Speciflcally — 2. The crisp, crunching sound 
emitted when a bundle of silk yam is tightly 
twisted and pressed together. 

Bcrophnlat, ft. A former erroneous spelling of 
acrofula, 

^opbularia (skrof-u-l&'rl-tt), n. [NL. (Bi- 
vinus, 1690), so sailed because reputed a rem- 
edy for scrofula, or perhaps on account of the 
knots on the roots resembling scrofula; < L. 
acrofula, scrofula: see acrofula.^ A genus of 
gamopetalous plants, type of the order Berophu^ 
MS, belons^g 
to the tribe Chela- 
nem. It is charaoter- 
Ised by flowers with a 
deeply tlve-cleft ca^ 
lyx, a nearly globose 
corolla with four 
short, flat, erect lobes 
and one spreading in 
frona four stamens 
with one-celled an- 
thers, and often a 
scale-like staminode 
representing a fifth 
•tamen. llie fruit Is 
a rigid two-celled sep- 
tioldal capsule, round- 
ish and commonly 
shaip-pointed, con- 
taining very numer- 
ous wrinkled seeds. 

There are about 120 
B|>eoieB, chiefly Old 
World plants of the 
Hediterrauean re- 
gion, also extending 
widely through the 
north temperate sone, 
but very sparingly in 
America, where 8 spe- 
cies occur in the west- 
ern United Statee^ one 
of which, S, nodoaa, 
flmvort, extends to the 
Atlantic and to Canada. They are smooth or bristly herbs, 
sometimes shrubby, and often fetid. They bear leaves 
which are chiefly opposite, and are often covered with 
pellucid dots, and loose cymes of greenish, purplish, or 
yellow flowers disposed in a terminal thyrsus. The spe- 
cies are known asAfwort, especially 8. aouatioa of Eng- 
land, also called vaUer-beUm^mdlwort, and Inahop'a leavea, 
and S, nodoaa, a widely diffused species of Europe and 
America, used formerly in medicine in the treatment of 
scrofula, and occasionally still in making ointments for 
ulcers, etc. ’ 



The Inflorescence of FIgwort {_Sero~ 
fhHlttriit nwioaa), a, tbe flower i a, the 
fruit ; c, a see«l ; d, a leaf. 


chuck in which the dogs are caused to approach aCTaniinlariacftm rskrof-fi-la-ri-a'se-Sl n vl 

or recede from the ernter sin.^taBOOu«ly by 

the r^olution Of a graved Same as 

Spoiled (sk^ld), p. a, [< at^oU + -^rf .] 1. gcrophulariaccous (skrof-u-la-ri-fi'shius), a, 
OonsistiM of sctolls; decorated over much of acrophulaHneous, ‘ 

the surface with scrolls. 2. In anat,, turbi- gcropbularin (skrof'u-lft-rin), n. [< Scrophu- 
«nf .A a« o f ^ ^ ^ proximatc principle foun^ in 

Bcrophularia nodoaa. 


nated, as a bone; scroll-like, 
scroll-gear (skrdl'gSr), n. Bee acroll-wheel. 




* scraggy,^ 

2 . Abounding with stunted bushes or brush- 
wood. [Scotch or prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
SCrolar (skrd'lkr), a. Pertaining to a Hcroll. 
— BOrolar lint, a line lying in a surface, but not in one 
tangent plane. 

iorolet, n. An obsolete form of aeroU, 
scroll (Bkrdl), n, [Early mod. E. also aorotol, 
acrole, acrolle (also sometimes eacroll, after 
eaeraw) ; < ME. ^acrolle, aerowle, acrawle, < OP. 
caeroueUe, eacroele, a strip, roll (cf. eacrouete, 
eaerowete, eacroete, f,, eacrouet, m., a roll, scroll), 
dim. of eacroue, eacroe, a strip, scroll : see acrow, 
of which scroll is thus ult. a dim. form.] 1. A 
roll of parchment or paper, or a writing formed 
into a roll ; a list or scoedule. 

The heavens shall be rolled together as a aeroll, 

Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

Here is the aeroU of every man’s name. 

8hak„ M. N. D., i 2. 4. 

2 . In a restricted sense, a draft or outline 
of what is afterward to be written out in full ; 
also used attributivoly : as, a scroll minute.— 8. 
An ornament of a spiral form ; an ornament or 
appendage resembling a partly unrolled sheet 
of paper, (a) in areh., any convolved or spiral orna- 
ment; speclfloidlv, the volute of the Ionic and Corinthian 
capitals. See cuts under linen-eeroU and Vttruvian. (b) 
The carved head of instruments at the violin class, in which 
arc inserted the pins for tuning the strings, (e) Same aa 
aoroU‘haad, (d) A flourish appended to a person's signa- 


piece at the bow of a vessel, finished off with 
carved work in the form of a volute or scroll 
turned outward. Also called biUet-head and 
aeroll. 

scroll-lathe (skrdFlaTH), n. A lathe especially 
adapted for spiral work, or objects of scroll- 
shaped outline, as piano-legs and balusters. 

scroll-saw (skrol'sa), n, A saw or sawing-ma- 
chiue for cutting thin boards, veneers, orplates 
into ornamental scrollwork, or for preparing 
wood for inlaying. I’ha smaller foot-power machines 
consist of narrow saw-blades fitted to a spring frame, and 
operated by a treadle. The laj^er maohuies incl ude botli 
reciprocating aawa or iig-Baws and band-sawa In all the 
saw paasea through a hole in the table, and the material, 
laid on the table, fa pushed agatott the saw. See out under 
band-aaw. 

scroll-wheel (skrol'hwfil), ». A cog-wheel in 
the form of a scroll, the effect of 
which is to cause the gearing to 
rotate more slowly when engaged 
with its main parts than when it 
is working in trie outer parts. It 
is used in some maohlnea, m narvestera 
aa a means of converting rotary Into re- 
ciprocal motion by rapid reveraals of Uie 
motion of the ecroll-whee]. 

scrollwork (skroFw^rk), n. Or- 
namental work of any kind in 
which scrolls, or lines of scroll- 
like character, are an element. Which, by 
The name ia commonly given to omameii- • ftwther on ih« 
tal work cut out In fanciful deaigns from 
thin boards or plates with a scrml-aaw. SreaSm "A^odty 

Scrooge (skrOj), v. t. Same as f* 
aerouge, £i*S!ISrSr31 



(Bentham, 1836), < Scrophularia + -iwc».] An 
important order of gamopetalous plants, of the 
cohort Peraonalea in the series Bicarpellata, 
distinguished by a completely two-celled ovary 
with its plaoentflB on the middle partition, and 
by numerous seeds with fleshy albumen. The 
flowers have usually a persistent flve-lobed calyx, a per- 
sonate and irregularly Inflated two-lipped corolla, four 
didynamoqaatamens borne on the corolla-tube, often with 
a staminode representing a fifth stamen, and an entire and 
sessile ovary wniob becomea a capsula opening by lines or 
terminal chlnka, or rarely succulent ana forming a berry. 
The order includes about 2,ooo species, of 160 genera 
and 12 tribea, by many grouped in 8 series— the Paeu- 
doaolanem, with alternate leaves and flattlsh flowers, as 
the mullen, transitional to the Solanaoem or nightshade 
family ; the typical section, the AnUrrHnideae,aMtht snap- 
dnwon. with opposite lower leaves and the upper lip ex- 
terior in the bud ; and the Phinanthidam, inoiudiiw the 
foxglove and Oerardia, with various leaves and the lower 
lip exterior. The species are mainly herbs— a few, aa 
Fautownia. becoming treee. Their leaves are entire or 
toothed, seldom lobed, and always without stipules. The 


aether a thyrsus. In some exceptional genera the corolla 
b spreading and nearly flat (see varonlem, Vaabaaeum, Li- 
vnoaeUa): lii many others the typical paraonate lorm ba- 
oomes altered to a funnel-shaped or bell-diaped body, or 
to an inflated pouch or sac, often with a oonspiottottflsiltor. 
The order is well distributed through all parts of the 
world : it is most frequent to temperate and montane iw- 
gions, but b also found within both arctlo and tropical 
climates. About 50 genera are peouliar to Amertoa, over 
half of which belong to Korth America only ; about 28 are 
oottflnad to South Africa, 16 to Asia, and the othera aro 
mostly more wldc^ diffused ; agfonera and about 840 aj^ 
dee ooonr to the United States— one, rarowbA, estenduiK 
within the arotio oirdle. Ifoat epeelea are acrid and Mt- 




-ptimiltittt, di 7 bila<^ MtitteultlVAiloi^ftrein variotMipe- Iftted $hrohf aehruht < AS. Berob tmJ}. dial, skrub, 

^ ^ shrub, s Norw. nkrubbat the oofuel-tree : see 

shrub, the eommon form of the same word. 
Hence ult. scrubs* In def. 4 (and perhaps 3) 
from the verb serub^,^ 1. ». 1. A bush ; shrub ; 
a tree or shrub seemingly or really stunted. — 
2. Collectively, bushes; brushwood; under- 
wood; stunted forest. 

He . . . threw himself on the heathery semb which met 
the shingle. T. Buffkai, Tom Brown at Bughy, U. S. 

Twee his boast 

That through thickest of scrub he could stew like a shot, 
And the black horse was counted the best on the ooasi 
A, L. Oordont From the Wreck. 
8. A worn-out brush; a stunted broom. Imp, 
Diet, — 4, One who labors hard and lives mean- 
ly; a drudge; a mean or common fellow. 

They are esteemed scrubs and fools by reason of their 
carriage, Burtm^ Auat. of MeU, p. 168. 

We should go there in as proper a manner as possible ; 
not altogether like the scrubs about ns. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, x. 

5. A worn-out or worthless horse, ox, or other 
animal) or one of a common or inferior breed. 

Obaervailon, and especially conversation with tboae 
farmers who get on the trains, convinces me that raising 
scrubs can be set down against the East rather than againat 
the middle aeotton, or even the Weat 

Sei. Amsr., N. 8., LV. 878. 

6. Anything small and mean. [Colloq.] 

H. d. Of inferior breed or stunted growth ; 

ill-conditioned; hence, scraggy; shabby; mean; 
scurvy; contemptible; small. 

With a dosen large vessels my vault shnll'be stor’d ; 

Ho little scrub Joint shall come on my board. Suift 
He finds some sort of scrub aoquaintance. 

Sufift, Journal to Rtella, xxvlli. 
With much difficulty we sot together a scrub wagon 
team of four as unkempt, dejected, and vlcious*looklng 
broncos as ever stuck fast In a quicksand. 

T. Poosevslt, The Century, XXXVI. 200. 
Bomb birch. See MreA— Scrub crew, nine, etc., in 
oontesta or games, a crew, nine, or the like, the members 
of which have not trained beforehand.— Ikuub race or 
game, a race or game for which the contestants have not 
trained 


^ ^ hArd^mbMag^tM irith a bmrti or .omothiag 


Clwi Idsflsii. and connact with the parasitto order OreSen- 
ckdssss. Othera yield somis of the most ornamental flow- 
an cf the garden. For the principal in>es of tribea aee 
f^ssbasoumh iMesdkuie, AnierrMnum, ChAom, OrcUole, 
JHoMiM, wrerdia, and Mphrasia, Sea also Cefgiwto, 
cSStmida, BwpsMs, Mcmrtmdia, Msktmpyrvm, MimtUus, 
Mioutoria Rhihianihus, 8ehwal» 

seroi^lliariBem (skrof^^-lft-rin'f-us), a. Of, 
pertaihing to, or oharaoterizing the Sert^hU" 
larinesB {Swophukariaeem), 
soroi^llljtrosiliill (skrof^Jll-l^ros^min), n. r< 
Serophularia + omium + A principle 

found by Wals in Scrcphularia nodosa, 

IrabBta »• pi See serofules, 

. n, rlural of scrotum, 

1 (skrd'tgl), a. [ss F. scrofaf ; m scrotum 

4> -ai.] Of or pertaining to the scrotum. — 
.UiOK scrotal nerve, the sup^clal perineal and the 
]^mor pudendal— Posterior sorotsl nerve, the deep 
perineal branch of the pudiu.—Barotal hernia, inguinal 
hemte Into the acrotum.— Berotal hypospatha, a form 
of arrested development in which the two sides of the 
scrotum are not united, but form as a rieft^ into which 
opens the urethra. 

Borotlfona (skrd'ti-f6rm), a. [< L. scrotum, 
scrotum, + forma, form.] In hot., formed like 
a double bag, as the nectary in plants of the 
genus Saiyrium. 

BCroliildB (skro-ti'tis), n. [NL., < scrotum + 
-ifto.] Inflammation of the scrotum, 
serotooele (skrd'to-sdl), n. [< h, scrotum, scro- 
tum, + Or. a tumor.] A scrotal hernia. 
Berotnm (skrd'tum), n . ; pi. scrota (-t^). [NL.. 
< L, scrotum, scrotum, perhaps a transposed 
form, < seortum, a skin, a hide, prob. alan to 
eorium, skin, hide : see coriaceous, corium.'i The 
purse-like tegumentary investment ot the testes 
and part of the spermatic cord : the cod. The 
scrotum Is a double bag. whose two cavities are separate 
by the septum scroti, which is Indicated on the suriaco by 
a median seam or raphe. It consists of two layers— the 
skin, or Integumentary layer, and tlie contractile layer, or 
dartos. The intiffttment Is veiy thin, brownish, provided 
with.halrs and sebaoeoua foUiclea, and more or less oorru< 
gated or rugose, owing to the contraction of the dartos, 
which is a vascular layer containing a large amount of 
non-striated muscular tissue. All mammals whose testes 


The floor was yellow and ahinlng from immemorial 
scrubbings. Harpers Mag., LXXX. 282. 

BCmbbillB-boaxd (skrub'ing-bdrd), n. A cor- 
rugated board on which clothes are scrubbed 
in the course of washing; a wash-board. 

Her great black, muscular arms drooped towards the 
scridMng-board that reclined In the tub. 

Ths Century, XXXVIII. 84. 

BCmbbi^-brush (skrub'ing-brush), n, Abrush 
with stiir, short bristles for cleaning wood- 
work, or the like, with water and soap, and 
sometiines sand. 

BCrab-bird (skrub'b(»rd), n. A bird of the fam- 
ily (or A trichomithidse ) : so called be- 

cause it inhabits the dense scrub of Australia. 



beforehand ; an impromptu race or game entered 
into for amusement; not for a prise. 

I«.T. the .bdumtal cavity have a aorotum, bSt7n1S5“ BCTUb* (skrub). y>ret. ahd pp. ppr. 

■• • • - s muchiudlf- scrubbing, [< ME. ^sernbhen, scrohhen ss 1). 


tion, as well as In other particulars, it differs 
feretit cases. It is perin^, as in man, monkeys, dogs, etc. ; 
or Inguinal, as in the horse, bull, etc. ; or abdominal, as in 
marsupials, in the position of the tnanimaiy pouch of the 
female. It may be seasUe and little protuberant, or pen- 
dulous by a narrow neck, as in the bull, marsupials, etc. 
— Raphe of the sorotam. See raphe, 

Bcrouge (skrouj), v, t, ; pret. and pp. scrouged, 
ppr. servuging, [Also sorooge, scrudge, early 
mod. E. also sertu^e, soruse; dial, forms, termi- 
nally assibilated, of ^serug, shrug, with sense 
partly imported from crowd‘d : see shrug,"] To 
squeeze ; press ; crowd. [Prov. Eng. and U. 8.] 

You know what I am — a good, stiddy-going, hard-work- 
ing farmer, ahore to get my sheer of what 's to bo had in 
the world without sero^ng anybody else. 

B. EggUetm, The Graysona, xxxlii. 

BCrOHger (skrou'j^rh n. One who scrouges; 
figuratively, somethine big; a whopper; a 
screamer. [Blang, U. 8.] 

Bcrow (skrou\ n, [< ME. sorow, scrowe, slcrowe, 
seroue, < OF. eseroue, escroe (ML. reflex escroa), 


achrobben, scrub, wash, rub, chide (>0, schruh- 
ben, scour, scrub), sr Dan. skrubbe = 8w. shrub- 
ha, mb, semb (cf. Norw. skmbh, a scrabbing- 
brush), orig. to mb with a semb or small bush, 
i. e. a handful of twigs: see sctm&i, shrub, 
Cf. brooni^, a bmsh, likewise named from the 

g iant.] L trans. To mb hard, either with a 
rush or other instrument or a cloth, or with 
the bare hand, for the purpose of cleaning, 
scouriug, or making bright; cleanse, scour, or 
polish by mbbing with something rough, 

W« lay here all the day, and scrubh'd oiir new Bark, that 
if ever we should be chased we might the better escape. 

Vampier, Voyages, l. 4. 

Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dextrous airs, 
Prepar'd to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

Swift, Morning. 

n. intrans. 1. To cleanse, scour, or polish 
things by rubbing them with sometliing rough 
or coarse ; mb hard.— 2. To dmdgo : gmb : as, 

f., a strip, slip of paper or parchment, a label, ^ arnniBWntr 

Urt, rerfster, wu" Mhedull, brief, wlirant, a r< 

»egleteri<jp. »^o(to,astrip, 8hrM,*lipof 8»me an wraftJy. 

paper, as AS. scredde, a strip, piece, shred: see Ko higher than thyself. 

and screed, of which sorow is thus a dou- Shat., M. of V., v. l. m. 

blet. Cf. Icel. shratha, an old scroll, an old gcrubber^ (skrub'er), n. [<«cra6i + -crL] An 
book;] _ A strip or roU of parobment or pa- »nlmal wMoh breaks away from the hewf, and 


per; a scroll; a writing. 

This MToios is mad only for the Informaoion of the 
worthy and worshipf uU lordea the arbltrorea. 

Poston Lstters,!. IB. 


2. Curriers’ cuttings or clippii 
as the ears and other redundam 
making glue. 


:ngs from hides, 
it parts, used for 


runs wild in the semb, generally oomiim out at 
night to feed in the <men ; in the plural, somb- 
oattle. [Australian.] 

The Captain was getting in the scrubbers, cattle which 
had been left, under the not very careful rule of the Dono- 
vans, to run wild In the mountains. 

fl. Kingdsy, Geoflry Hamlyn, xxlx. ipaviss.) 


iOJfOWnSkroul), a, [A vat. of wroB.] It. BCrubbwa (skrub'ir), n. r-D.scfcroWsr.anib- 
8aiMa8««roa.— 8. A thia inorustatioii, some- ^r, scraper, s<^b-brasbj m sorwfta -f -crM 
thaesoaloareons and sometimes sUicions, upon !• Onewfioacrubsj spMifleally, oneof aTOrnb- 
&e waU of a lode : so called as peeling off Hke gang aboard ship.— 8. A _ sombWng-b^h. 
aaoToU. [Cornwall, ling.] —8. An apparatus for freeing oonl-gas from 

MtOjlat (skroU), a. [A£pM. orig. applied to a • 

iMMfiilnna rtATWAvi® cCkP AatrsostUmc AWMVMMi/Ats tower filled with loose materials over Which water trickles. 

The gas is caused torise through the Calling water, and ia 
eCTOU^S (ML. reflex scroe^}, < ML. SCrofelUB, parilled during the ascent. The tar-impregnated water la 
SCrofdla, dim. of L. ScrgfulM, pi., scrofulous aubs^uenl^ treated to recover the ammonia. 
BweUiugs: seesorq/Wa.l A fellow; especielly, 4. In leather-mawuf., a machine for washing 
4 mean fellow; a wret<m. leather after it comes ffom the tan-pits. 


Tbiie esrogisf of AngleM fioot you, Idnga. 

M.ri^ohn, tt. I. 878. 


BOnillblJUp (skrob'lng), n, [Verbal n . of scrubs, 
e.] A oleansiiig or scouring accomplished by 


Scrub-bird [Mfrtchic or AtrUHpmis rnfSttrni), 

The best-known is A. damosa ot western Australia; A, ru- 
/esesns has been lately detoribad by Ramsay, from Bieh- 
mond river, New South WalM. SeeAerfehfo. Also called 
brush-bird. 

BCmb-bozwood (skmb'boks^wfld), n. See JTy- 
menanthera, 

Bcrab-broom (skmb'brflm), n. A coarse broom 
used on board ships for scrubbing docks. 

flcrubby(skmb'i), a. [< + -yi.] 1. Of 

inferior breed or stunted growth; stunted; 
hence, small; shabby; contemptible; mean: 
as, a scrubby cur ; a scrubby tree. 

I could not expect to be welcome in such a smart place 
as that — poor sertdby midshipman as I am. 

Jans Austen, Mansfield Park, xxV. 

2. Covered with semb or underwood: as, 
sernhhy land. 

8cnib*cattle (skmb'kat^l), n . Cattle that stray 
from the herds and run wild in the semb; 
sembbers. [Australian.] 

BCnib-gang (skmb'gang), ft. Bailors engaged 
in cleaning or dressing down the decks. 

Bcrnb-graBB, Bcrubby-graBB (skmb^s, skmb'- 
i-grdsT, ff. The scounng-msh. [Prov, Eng.] 

BCnib-pak (8kmb'6k),n. A name of three Tow 
American oaks, (a) Quercue Catetbasi of the south- 
eaatern United States, a amall tree useful chiefly for fuel 
Also called Turkey oak and Moek-iaclr. (&) Q. undukda, 
var. OambeUii, of the Rocky Mountain region southward : 
aometimes a tree ever 40 feet high, often a low shntb 
spreading by underfund shoots and forming dense 

hush found on sandy barrens from New England to aeu- 
tucky,. Also called oeor-ook. 

BCmb-pine (skmb'pin), n. Bee mne^. 

Bcrnb-rider (skmb^ri^der), n. One accustom- 
ed to ride through the semb; specifically, a 
rancher who rides out in search of scmb-cattle. 
[Australian.] 

A favourite plan among the bold scrub-riders. 

A, C, Grant, Buali Life in Queensland, 1. 278. 

BCrub-robill (skmb'rob^in), n. A bird of the 

S muB Drymodes {Drymaoidus), inhabiting the 
ustmlian semb. Pour species are described. 
[Australian.] 

BOrubBtone (skmb'ston), n. [< sentb^ + stone.Ji 
A species ot calciferous sandstone, used in some 
localities for sembbing stone steps, flagstones, 
etc. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bcnib-tlirkey (skrnb't^r'ki), fl. A megapod or 
mound-bird. Bee cut under megapod. 

Look at this immense mound, a scrub turksf^s nest! 
thirty or forty lay their eggs in it. 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 214. 

BCnibwood (skmb^wfld), fl. A small composite 
tree, Commidendron rugosum, of St. Helena, 
scrutee (skmj), r. t. Same as scrouge. 

BOToff^ (skmf), n. Same as scurfs, 

(skmf), ft. Same as shruff, 
gemff^ (skmf), n, [Also skruff; variant (with 
intmsiVe r) of scuff, ult. of setift: see seuff^t 



The nape of the neok; the nape ; teeh* 
niealfy) the nucha or cervix. 

Be*s wlwtl oaUarealgentleiiiMi. He Mys if X ever go 
to him tipsy to drew, ana cays it quite solemn llk«^ hen 
tike me oy the Uie meek and kiok me out. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, U. SS5. 


*'8he'd take your honour's asnqf/' said he, 

''And piton you over to Bolottg.” 

W, S. OUbertt Babette's Love. 

genifliir (ekruf 'i), a. [Avar, of scurfy; cf . «crw/i, ] 
Same as scurfy, [Obsolete or colloq.] 

The sei^nt goes to f enell when he would clear his sight, 
or oast off bis old 9cruffy skin to wear a new one. 

Howm, Parly of Beasts, p. 70. (Davie*.) 
The sheep [In South Africa] becomes •ert^ffy and ema* 
U, 8. Cons. hp„ No. Ivill. Sssox P. l«>- 
Same as scrimmage. 


elated. 

senunmage (skrum^&j), n 
[Prov. £ng.J 
BCniXUptioUS (skrump'shuB), a. 


cision; hesitate about d(^g a ^ 
especially, to have conscieximus aoc 

But surely neither a 

oaee of this kind. Stxkt, Heart of lOdrLoHiian, xvHL 
-Syn. ScrupU, JETssitoto, IFoesr. We sMef thru^ ir- 
resdutlon, and huUaU Uiro^h lew. if only the fear of 
making a mistake. Svn^ has tended more and more to 
limltatfon to a relnotance produced by ddubt as to the 
right or the pronrlety of the thing prdposed. 

n. trans. To have scruples about; doubt; 
hesitate with regard to; question; especially, 
to have consoienuous doubts concerning: chief- 
ly with an inflnitive as object (now the only 
common use). 

Some ecrupled the wairantablenesa of the course, seeing 
tlie major party of the ohnroh did not send to the cnurchea 
for advice. IFfntAre^ Hist Kew England, II. 8Ba 



[Perhaps < 


the 

ed? 


He [David] eerupUd the killing of Ck>d*s anointed ; Must 
te People therefore eerupU to condemn their 


own anoini- 

Jfgum, Ans. to Salmssius. 


•t^mpmon) for + -om, stmu- gcmnle* (skrO'pl), n. [< ME. •tentple, seriplf, 

Uting * L. origin 0 1 . Fine ; nice j particn- < "seruple, *»eriplt, toruptOe, ae^tulc = 8p. 
lar; iMtidioue. [Slang.] encrilpulo s Pg. eterupHlo, escrupolo = It. «or«- 

Xlroe,. 1 U» mopWi and nurljr.. I don t m.«i to bo genpulo, Olt. also terittulo = D. terupel = 

u. Sw. Dan. shrupel, a scruple (weight or mea- 
sure), < L. scrujfidus^ generally in neut,, scru- 
pulum, more common^ scripulum (sometimes 
scriptuluniy sertpffunt, as if < scriberc^ pp. scrip- 
tus, write, like Or. yp^nua^ a gram, < yp&^uvj 
write), the smallest division of weight, the 24tn 
part of an ounce, a scruple, also the ^th part 
of an uncia of land, the 24th part of an hour, 
any very small measure; usually identified with 
.... , . L. scntiJttiitg, a small stone (see scrawtei), but 

seraunch, ult., with unorig. prefixed of by some referred, as ^ a part cut off, ^ oireotly to 

craunt^y cTuncn : see scrancUy craunchy crunch.'} y skary entt see shear,} 1. A unit of weight, the 
I* irans. 1. To crush, as with the teeth; crunch; third part of a dram, being ^ ounce in apothe- 

* Y weight, where alone it is now used by 


I don't mean to be 

eerurnpHotut about it, Judge ; i>ut I do want to l»e a man. 
^ 8. Judd, Margaret, il. 7. 

He thought his “ i)egt hat” would bo '‘more eerump- 
How" and he shuffled off to bring it. 

The Century, XXXVni. 678. 

2. Delightful; first-rate: as, scrumptious wea- 
ther. [Blang.] 

And we’ve got all the farther end of the wing down 
stairs — the garden bedrooms ; you’ve no idea how aerump- 
How it is ! Mr*. Whitney, Leslie Qoldthwait^ vi. 

scrunch (sknmeh), V, [A var. of scranch, 


hence, to grind or keep down. [Colloq.] 

It's the same . . . with the footmen. I have found 
out that yon must either ecruneh them or let them eerunek 
you. IHekene, Our Mutual Friend, iiL 6. 

2, To squeeze; crush. [Colloq.] 

I packed my shirt and coat, which was a pretty good 
one, right over my ears, and then acruntehed myself into a 
door-way, and the policeman passed by four or five times 
without seeing on me. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 11. 606. 
n. intrans. To crunch; make a crushing, 
crunching noise. [Colloq.] 

We boys clapped our hands and shouted, " Hurrah for 
old Heber r* as ills load of magnlflcent oak, well-bearded 
with gray moss, came aerunehing into the yard. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 480. 

scrunch (skrunch), n, [< scrunch, t^] A harsh, 
crunching sound. [Colloq.] 

At each step there is a aorunch of human bones. 

Fortnightty Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 027. 

scruple^ (skra'pl), n, [< OF. ^serupky scrupule, 
F. seruvule = Sp. esorUpulo = Pg. escrupulo, 
escrupotc ss It. scrupolo, scrupuh = I), serupcl 
as G. Dan. Sw. skrupel, a scruple of conscience, 
in OF, and Olt, also lit. a sharp stone, < L. seru- 
puluSy uneasiness of mind, trouble, anxiety, 
doubt, scruple, lit. a small rough or sharp stone 
(SO only in a LL. grammarian), dim. of scru- 
pus, a rough or sharp stone, also fig. anxiety, 
doopt, scruple; of. Or. oKhpitc, chipplngs of 
stone, ^vp6Py a razor, ss Bkt. kshura, a razor. 
Cf. seri^le^.} Perplexity, trouble, or uneasi- 
ness of conscience; hesitation or reluctance 
in acting, arising from inability to satisfy con- 
science, or from the difficulty of determining 
what is right or expedient; doubt; backward- 
ness in deciding or acting. 

Amongcat Cbrlatiana there is no warre so iustlfied but 
In the same remaynetb some aeruple. 

Ouevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowoa 1677X p. 07. 

1 have only err'd, but not 
With the least teruplooi thy faith and honour 


canes’ _ , 

E^lish-speaking people: this is 20 grains (= 
1,206 grams). With the ancient Romans a scruple 
was A ounce or pound (m 1.187 grams), and thence 
fXv <n anything auodeolmauy subdivided, as a jugerum 
or acre, a herediwn tx lot of land, a aextariw or measure 
of oiqiMSolty. The aeruple is denoted now, as anciently, 
tpr the oharaoter 8. 

Wrynge oute the myrte and dense It ; put therein 
A for^ of foil and half a aeripie of ^ ^ 

Saffron. PeMadiw, Hosbondrie (19. E. t. S.X p. 50. 
2, A small fraction. Speoifically— (a) One sixtieth ; 
a minute— the expressions flrti, aeeond, and third aeruple 
being used for the Urst, second, and third power of one 
sixtieth. 

As touching the Longitude of this city, It is 25 Degrees 
and 62 Soruptea : and for the Latitude, it is 62 Degrees and 
25 Seruplea. Holland, it, of Camden, p. 668. (Daviea.) 
(h) Eighteen seconds of time. 

Sir Christopher Heydon, the last great champion of this 
occult Boienoe [astrology], boasted of possessing a watch 
so exact in Its movements that it would give him with un- 
erring precision, not the minute rmly, but the very aeruple 
of time. Southey, The Doctor, Ixxxvi. 

(e) One twelfth of an inch ; aline. (<h One tenth of a geo- 
metrical inch, (e) A digit; the twelfth part of the sun's 
or moon’s diameter. 

Hence, figuratively— 3. A small part; a little 
of anything, chiefly in negative phrases: aome- 
times conmaed witji scruple^, 

Nature never lends 
The smallest aeruple of her excellence 
Bnt, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory ox a creditor. 

8hak., M. forM., 1. 1. 88. 
Semples of emergence. Same as aarupleaofineidanM, 
except that it refers to the end of an eclipse, not the 
beginning.— Semples Of lUUf duration, the arc of ttie 
moon's path from the beginning to the middle of an 
eclipse. The early astronomers also spoke of aerwpula 
marm dvmidim, bemg the same thing for the total phase. 
--Semples of Inmdeneo, the arc of the moon's path 
from its beginning to enter the earth’s umbra to its being 
completely within it. 

scmplenessf (akrfi'pl-nes), n. Sorupolouiiness. 


Tusser, 

Tome. ' ’ SkMey, Traitor, 1. 1. BCTHpler (akrC'plir), n. [< 8Cruplc\ V., + -erl.] 

A man without truth or humanity may have some strange One who scmples; a doubter; one who hesi- 
aerupUa about a trifle. MaemUay, Hallam’s Const. Hist tates. 

To make soraple. to hesitate ; be reluctant on consolen- Away with those nice aerupUm. 

tious grounds ; doubt, or have compunction of conscience. Hall, p. 

S: ha‘ BCrupuUBt (Bkr5'pv-H*t), ». [< L. sorupuhu, a 

^ flnt to , vfUwe than ,eruplii), +UstX One wh^douite 

Bacon, Advancement ot heanting, il. 842. ' ' - 

Some such thing 

Cwsar tnakea aeruple ot, but forbids it not 

B, Jonaon, BejaDUS,lv. 6. 

Then said Matthew. I made the aerttple because I a 
while since was sick with eating of trait 

Banyan, XHlgrfm's Progress, p. 805. 

To stand on 

I had made . , , , 

in freely, as I would have done in most other houses, but 
stood on aeruple with Evan I’homas. _ BCmpuloufiness. 


^t^mine ortoaci; eadtk»^&M4sfSarioi . 
ing; esp^iaUy, having serixplee of eonaoleHec, 
AhttsingthelrUberiyaad freedom totheoffsiioe of 
weak brethMn, which ward tert^ultnta, Hcofcsr. 

For your honest Man, as 1 toke It 2 nhw 
low conscientious Person who wW cheat no HfMir w 
himself. Congraoo, Doulde-Bealer, it S. 

The Italians are so curioits and serMpuhnit . , , tXiSt 
they will admit no stnmger within the wsjs . . . exs^ 
he bringeth a bUl of heSth, Coryat, Crudities, 1, 
Yet, though aeruptdow in most tblnga it did not go 
against the consciences of these good brothers to purehMe 
smuggled srUoles. JTrs. Oaskdl, Sylvia'B Lovers, tit 
2t, Given to making objections; captious. 
Equality of two domestic powera 
Breeds aorupulew faction. 

Nhdk., A. and 0., I, a 4a 

Sf. Nice; doubtful. 

If your waive had ben upon Jerusalem, It were to be 
holden for lust, but for that it is upon Maraillius, alwsy 
we hold it for serufmlous. 

Chmara, Letters (tr. by Hellowea 1577X p 60. 

4. Exact; precise; rigorous; punctilious. 

William saw that he must not think of paying to the 
laws of Scotland that aeruputous respect whltdi ne had 
wisely and righteously paid to the laws of England. 

Maeaulay, Hist Eng., xfit 
A diligent and aerupulow adherence to approved mod- 
eM is, therefore, for most persons, not only the best lesson 
to learn, but the only lesson they are able to Isam. 

F. Han, Mod. Eng., p. 86. 
Terrace, walks, and flower beds were kept in aermdous 
order. Freuds, Two Chiefs of Dunboy, i 

scrupnloilBly (skrfi'pi^-lus-li), adv. In a scru- 
pulous manner. 

BcrttpulonsneBB (skrfi'p^-lus-nes), n. 1. Som- 
pulouB character or disposition ; conscientious 
regard for duty, tmth, propriety, or exactness ; 
specifically, re^rd for or attention to the dic- 
tates of conscience in deciding or acting. 

others, by their weakness and fear and aerupulouanaea, 
cannot fully satisfy their own thoughts with that real be- 
nignity which the laws do exhibit 

T. Putter, Moderation of Church of Eng., p. la 
2. Punctilious preciseness; exactness; rigor- 
ousnesB ; punctiliousness. 

The aerupulownieaa with which he paid public noticq, In 
the street, by a bow, a lifting of the hat, a nod, or a mo- 
tion of the hand, to all and sundry his acquaintances, rich 
or poor. HawUwme, Seven Gables, xv. 

BCrutable (skrfi'tfl.-bl), a, [ss It. hcrutahilSy < 
ML. serutdbiliSy that may be examined, < L. kcru- 
tariy search or examine thoroughly, < scruta xs 
Qr.ypirfj: see sci'utiny.} Capame of being sub- 
mitted to scrutiny ; discoverable by scrutiny, 
inquiry, or critical examination. [Bare.] 

Shall we think Ood so eerutable, or ourselves so pene- 
trating, that none of his secrets can escape us? 

Decay of Chriatian Piety. 

BCrutatiOH (skr^-ta'shqn), n. [< L, scrttla- 
tio(n-), a searching or examining, < serutari, pp. 
scrutatus, examine or search tlioroughly : see 
scrutiny,} Search; scrutiny. [Bare.] 

Borntator (8krfi-t§.'t<;r), n. [s F. scrutateur as 
Pr. esemmtador = Sp. escrutador sa It. scru- 
tatorcy CL. scrutator , \ serutari, examine: see 
scrutiny.} One who scrutinizes; a close exam- 
iner or inquirer ; a scrutineer. 

In process of time, from being a almple agrutator, an 
arolid^con became to have Jurisdlotion more amxdy- 

Ayliffe, Vwrwgon, 

In order to secure faJrassi lu this examination (for sci- 
entific adviser to one of the great communal councils], 
ths Central Educational Board of Whitechapel sent down 
two Sarutatora, who were required to affirm that they did 
not know any of the candidates even by name. 

Harper^a Mag., LXXIX. W. 

Bcrntbing-bag, n. A utensil for straining cider, 
made of^aited meshes or coarse canvas. Mdk 
Uwell. fProv. Eng.] 

Bcrutinatef (skrd^ti-nftt), v, t. [< ML. seruUma^ 
tusy pp. of serutinarsy scrutinize: see scruUny,} 
To examine; investigate. 

Ths whole affair (wasi amtHnated by the Court, who 
Meoution and the defence that i 


beard both the proMoui 
made. 


or scruples; a scpupler. Sh^sshury, ^ 

Bcrupnlize (skrO'pu-Uz), v. t, and i. ; pret. and 
pp. BcrupuUsedy ppr. sorupuXizing, [C L. soru- 
pulusy a scruple, + -tea.] To scruple. [Bare.] 
other articles that eyther are or may be so aerupulitad. 
w,. * .V klcuntagu, Appeal to Osssar, xvlll. 

scniple,to hesitate on pnnettltous grounds SCHipiUority (skrfi-pu-los'i-ti), n, [< L. SOfM- 

apmTintodtoUftnptl»tot«b,andtow.lk icrop^BB: see 

...... 1.1 d-C.— 4 1 — V..* scrupulous.} Scrupulousness; especially, over- 


was 

Roger Forth, Sxamen, p. 404. 

sernttn de liste (skrii-tafi' do isst). rp., voting 
by list: serutin, voting, balloting, lit. *«crtt- 
tiny’; de, of; Uste, listj A method of v 


R. D. Blaekmore, Maid of Sker. vi flCT^ldOllB (skrti'pn-lus), a, [as D. shruputsus 
8cniple^(skr6'pl),v.; pret. and pp.scrttpted, ppr. xa €F, Sw. Dan. skrupulds, < OP, (and P.) sora- 
serupling, [< scruple^, n,} I, intrans. To have puleux as Sp. Pg, escrupuloso s it. senmohso, 
scruples ; be reluctant as regards action or de- I L. serupulosus, nice, exacts careful, Sill of 


, MC, VJL, now, UOb.J JCX UIWIlUUU VVIflUK 

practised at certain recent periods in the eleo- 
tions to the Preneh Chamber of Deputies. Each 
elector votes on one ballot for the #hole number of depu- 
ties to whioh his department is entitled, and can chooie 
the candidates by writing in ths namss, or by ssloflt the 
party lists (as selected by the party electoral ooxnminiMaL 
with the privilege of making any combination of namea 
at his pleasure. The oppoefle method Is theasniiOi d'or- 
fondiaaement, in which the arrondtssement Is ths basEa cl 
representation, and an eleetor votes only lot tbacaxididita 
or candidates of hit Immediate ICeaUty. 

Bcmtiliat, u. •*. [< F. spruUncr w It. scruti^m 
< ML. serutinars, investigate, seimtimse, < lilu 



«|ii |ikt;f»ft%^ iiiTe«l%H(t6. 

tOimrlitd (Mr Iwi^ «a tlic bool^^ 

M&kM taidfMktiirthiiMftttiri^iiiaiilile amonM 
MMumtM, Ormu, Quip for ia Upitoit Oourtiw. 

acaniltoeir (0M-ti«*nforOy n. [< aeruUn-y 4* 
<^4 One who semtisibee; speoifioally, one 
^0 eete m in examiner of votes, as at an elec- 
tioi^ eto., to see if they are valid. 

Xi tia liord OhuatMTlsln. atid tlia tmotikem that tuo- 
to teu at whm the Kiog and the Duke of York 
DfiStn^ixiA, of Duke of Ottite. 


6f49^.' 

kmrnkhada^ 

penoB Who had Molea ili^ fotoeaa o«t of 


scuff 

One of the largest scuds is Oumtnarus arnatua 
of the New England coast. 


idea ilitjr of the New England coast. 

toB.lddUgrJZ!ir^rSV;»^^ Young herring. [Lo. 

1 41 t rAiim MnuM* .. war nt ■C'xWte (skud'te), «. [< sevd + One 

I, «. t. [Aleo^ewwe, a yar. oi ^ ^ 


Bid her open the 
MTiifom Id my oloeet. 

scnuset (skrdz), 

aorooffe, acrouffe: see acrauge,'} To crowd ; com- 
press; crush; squeeze* 

Whose sappy lioaor, that with fttlnesse iweld, 

Aehinh^.; 

■cryif e. t. [By apberesiefrom aiery , «- MoMnif-rtttlw/ekua jn^-ston), ». A 


Only the votes pronounoed had by the hnrean In pres- 
enoe of reprsaentative spmgtMra sre pr«9served, in case 
these should be called lordniing the ^‘Session poor vdrl- 
ftoatlon des Bonvotrs.** JBnaya. MriLf UX. 291. 

•erotilllsS (skrC'ti-niz), v,; pret. and pp. acru- 
Unieadf ppr. aorutiniaing, [< aoruUn^ 4* 4ie.] 
I, irana. To subject to scrutiny; observe or in- 
vestigate closely; examine or inquire into orlti- 
eally; regard narrowly^ 

As all good htstoiy deals with the motives of men’s so* 
tlons» so the peooUar business ... of ndlglotts history is 
to ttminiae their religious motives. 

WoflmrUm, Divine Legation, v. 
We soniffnfM the dates 
Of ]ong*past human thlnga 

if. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
ssgvBU Ehgpfors, eto. See ssordt. 

* n, tnfrofig. To make scrutiny. 


who or that which scuds. 

SCUddiok (ekud'ik), n. [E. dial, also aeuttuek; 
prob. < aoutf short (see scut^), + dim. -oofc.] 1. 
^ything of small value. HalUwelU [Prov. 

,, thin flat 

stone that can be made to skim the surface of 
a bodv of water. [Scotch.] 

ScaddlB^ (skud'l), e. i. ; pret. and pp. scuddled, 
ppr. aeuddling, [A weakened form of acutUe^^ 
aiter the related acud : see scuttle^.'] Same as 
SCry*(Bkri),v. [AlsosJfcrp;<ME.*acryeu,<OP. doufgf . 1731. 

W(jrfer,P.<foH<jr (=Pr.ci^r<dar=sIt.apndflf^^^ BCUddlB^ (skud'l),^.; pret. and pp. scuddled, 
cry out,< aa- jX L. ex), out, 4- crier, cry; see oryj ppr. atmddUng, [Appar. a baok-fonnatiou, < 
Lflntrana. To cry out. a<^dler : aeeaeudler^ I. ' “ 

n, trana. To proclaim; announce publicly 
or by way of advertisement; as, to aery a sale. 

[Scotch.] 

BCry^ (skri), fi. [Also akry; 
aery^, e.] 1. A cry. 


cry, desofy,} To descry. Also ahry. 

They both srose^ and at him loudly orydsu 
As it had bene two ahepheards ourres had terydo 
A ravenous Wolfe amongst the eoattered flookes. 

Spmaar, F. Q., V. ziL 88. 


Thenoefoith I thought thee worth 
And narrower serunnp. 


Every thing about him is, on some account or other, do- 
dared to be good ; and he thinks it presnmption to seru- 
tfnim into its defects, or to eudeavonr to imagine how it 
might bo better. GoldamHh, Hist. Earth, iU. 

Also spelled aoruUniae, 

SCmtilllBer (skrd'ti-nl-zCr), n. [< aeruUniae 4- 
-eri.] One who scrutinizes ; one who examines 
with critical care; a scrutineer. Also spelled 
acruiiniaer, 

fcnitlllisillgljr (skrd'ti-ni-zing-li), adv. With 
due scrutiny or observation ; searehingly . Also 
spelled aerutiwiaingly, 

•cnitlxioiui (skrd^i-nus), a. [< acrutin-y 4* 
-oua.l Closely inquiring or examining; scru- 
tinizing; carefully critical. 

Love has an Intdleot that runs through all 
The senitOioitf adencea. 

Middleton, Changeling, iU. A 
Bnt age is troward, uneasy, oeruMnow, 

Hardto be pleased AVr F. JPsaA^ Old Age, ilL 

Eoratixioiuly (skrb'ti-nus-li), ode. With strict 
or sharp scrutiny; searehingly. Imp, Diet 
■omtfliy (skrd'ti-ni), n.; m. aoruUniaa (-niz). 
[s OF. aoruHne, scrutiny, F. acrutin, scrutiny, 
balloting, b& Sp. Pg. eacrutinio « It. acruttinio, 
acruHnio, < LL. acrutinkm, a search, an inquiry, 
< li. aerutari, search or examine thoroughly, 
prob. orig. search among rubbish, < acruta (ss 
Gr. ypirr^, rubbish, broken trash. Cf. AS. aoru- 
dinan, examine. Cf. serutable, aeruHne, etc.] 

1. Close investigation or examination ; minute 
inquiry; oriticaT examination. 

i my nearer view 
ir^,P.E.,iv.filfi. 

2. Specifically— (a) In the early church, the 

examination in Lent of catechumens, includii^ 
instruction in and questions upon the creed, 
accompanied with prayers, exorcisms, and other 
ceremonies, prior to their baptism on Easter 
day. The days of icmtiny were from three to seven in 
number, aeoording to different oustoms, the last usually 
eooarring on the Wednesday before Paasioo Sunday. (6) 
One of the three methods used in the Bomau 
Catholic Church for electing a Pope, in it each 
eerdhid who Is present at the oondave oasts a vote in 
striet seelaslon from his ooUeagnea; the votes are then 
eoUeoted, and If two thirds plus one are for the same can- 
dtdaie.lie Is dedared eleotea. The other oanonieal modes 
an aooaasion. 

8. In eanoA law, a ticket or little paper billet 
on which a vote Is written.— 4. An examina- 
tion by a competent authority of the votes 
given or ballots oast at an election, for the pur- 
pose of rejecthig those that are vitiated or im- 
perfect, and thus correcting the poll. 

The drat muUny for Mr. Sparkes and Mr. Boileau, eon* 
traiy to the method of oonvooatlon, ran fis afBrmationa 
and XX8 against him. 

Dr. in letteia d Eminent M 
Ll. hwoadgaiUon,Jnayo0lion,mio,imnoaami^^ 

‘ Seesfo^v. 

\ (skrfi'ti-ni), v, t. [< acruUny , ».] To 

je. Joknam* (Imp, JHct,) 

Aomto (skrfi'td), H. In thea^rSt a movable trap 
or doorway, eonstmoted of strips of wood or 
vriudebone, which springs into place after be- 
ing need for quick appearances and disappear- 
ances. 

idmtQim, n. Obsolete emneons 
Ifonsii of dcriMra iot afcrifofoe^ 


amdler ; see aeudlerTi X. intrana. To act as a 
Mtohen-drudge. Jamieaon. 

n. trana. To cleanse; wash. Jamieaoiu 
[Sootch in both uses.] 

< ME. acrye; < senddle^ (skud'l), n. [Cf. acuddle^, v.] A 
kitchen-drudge; a scullion. «/dnifca<m. [Scotch.} 
Wimhe me semyth better than alle the noyse of honn- WHdL ». Plwal Of 
dys, me blastes of nornys, and the oeryt at foaUs that hun- SOlldler, SOUdlar ^kud iCr, -Ittr}, n. [Prob. a 
terB,fawken^.&foalerscanmak^ var. of aottWera. Hence acteddfoS cleanse.] A 

BOuUion. Jamteton. [Seotoh.] 

And so, with the aery, be was fayne to flye in his shlrte nimdo rakfiMfil n • ol acudi (^i) fit r— F ^ * 
barefoteandbardmed, . . . in great dout and feare of ' pi. aoww iiz, a . ecu , 

taking by the fren^en. CCtt), a coin 

Berners, tr. of FTolssart’s Chron., 1. oolzxiL so named, lit. a 
2. A fiook of wild fowl, 
acrymet, O. I. See aerime, 
sextet, n. See aorine. 

8cnchoxif,n. A Middle English form of scntrlieon. 
scud (skud), V , ; pret. and pp. acudded, ppr. scud- 
ding. [< Dan. al^de, shoot, push, shove, scud 
(otig. *ahude, as in comp, akud-aar, leap-year, 
etc.), as Sw. akutta, leap; secondary forms of Sw. 
al^uta =& Icel, akyota, shoot, slip, or scud away, 
abscond, ss AS. aeedtan, shoot: see ahaot, and 
of. aeooth acttddle^, acuttU^, c., from the same 
source. The alleg^ AS. acudan, ^run cjuickly,’ 

^flee,’ does not occur in that sense; it occurs 
but once, prop. *acuddan = OS. akuddian, shake, 
and belongs to another group, only remotely 
connected with acud, namely ahudder, etc.: see 
shudder,^ 1. intrana. 1. To run swiftly; shoot 
or fly along with haste. 

Sometime he eeuda far off, and there he atarea. 

Shak., Venal and Adoiili, 1. 801, 

O how she aotfcided/ 0 aweet soud, how ihe tripped ! 

B, Joneon, Case is Altw^, iv. 4. 

Beside a pleasant dwelling ran a brook, 

Seudding along a narrow channel. Br^nt, Sdla. 

2. Naut,, to run before a gale with little or no 
sail set. 


We eeuddodj or run before tiie Wind very swift, tho’ 
only with our bare Poles : that is, without any Sail abroad. 

Pompier, Voyages, 


I Voyages, 1. 410. 

3. To throw thin flat stones so that they skip 
over the surface of water. [Scotch.] — 4. In 
tanning, to remove remaining hairs, dirt, etc., 
from (skins or hides) with a hand-knife after 
depilation, 

U. trana. 1. To pass over quickly. 

His lemenlng flock 

In snowy groups diffusive sstuf the vale. 

Shenatone, Butned Abbey. 


shield, SO called 
as bearing the 
heraldic j^ield 
of the prince by 
whom it was is- 
sued; < L. scu- 
tum, a shield: 
see scufo^.] 1. 
A silver coin 
current in va- 
rious parts of 
Italy during the 
eighteenth and 
nineteenthcen* 
turies. Its val- 
ue has varied 
Slightly in differ- 
ent states, but has 
usually been about 
48. (about 96 centa). 
The aoudo of Sar- 
dinia in 1617 waa 
worth 48. Old. 
(about 97 oenta); 
of h'aplea, in 1818 
and 1869, 4f. l|d. 
(about 99 centa); 
of the Papal States, 
In 1846 and 166^ 48. 
iU. (about gl.06). 
The 8Cttdo waa oo- 
caaionally struck 
in gold. Thei^ld 



Scudo of Pope Gregory XVI.->BritU 4 i 
Museum. (SUe of original.) 


scudo of Plus J 
a869)wMWorfh48. 

Sid. (about IU.08X 
2. The space 

inclosed within the outer rim of the bezel of a 
ring; also, a bezel in sense 3 (h)j used espe- 
ciauy for rings of classical antiqmty in which 
there is an engraved device upon the metal 
itself. See heael, 3 (6). 

The starUed red-deer oeudo the plain. SC116t| V- An obsol^et^spelHng of aJ^. 

Soou, Cadyow (lasUe. SCUff I (skuf), v. [< Sw. akuffa = Dan.^ akuffe, 


2, To beat or chastise, especially on the bare 
buttocks; skelp; spank. 
scud (skud), n. [< acud, v.] 1. The act of 
scudding; a driving along; a running or rush- 
ing with speed or precipitation.— 2. Small de- 
tached olouds driven rapidly along under a 
mass of storm-cloud: a common accompani- 
ment of rain. 

The clouds, as if tired of their furious chase, were 
breaking asunder, the heavier volumes gathering in black 
masses about the horlion, while the lighter spud still 
hurried shove the water, or eddied among the tops of the 
mountains like broken flights of birds hovering round 
their roosts. J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, riz. 

8. A slight flying shower. [I^ov. 


push, snove, jog; a secondary form of the verb 
represented by E. shave: see shove. Hence 
freq. scuffle^ ahuMeJ} I. intrana. To walk with- 
out raising the feet from tho ground or floor; 
shufQe : rarely used of an analogous action of 
the hands. 

A good masseur ought to be able to keep both hands 
going . . . at the same time, one contracting as the other 
relaxes, without scraping, ie^yltlg, shaking the head, or 
turning a hair. Bwk'o Hattdhook of Mod. Sei., IV. 660. 

n. trana. To graze slightly. [Scotch.]— 2. 
To roughen the surface of by hard usage ; spoil 
the gloss, polish, or finish of. [CoUoq.] 

How to restore eeuffed gloves. 

Yfie York Tribune, Dec. 12, 1879. 


— 4. A small number of larks, less than scuffs (skuf), n. [A corruption (also in another 


a flock. [Prov. Eng.]— 6. A swift runner; a 
scudder, [Noyv school slang.] 

**! say," said East aa aoon aa he got hla wind, looking 
with much increaaed reapeot at Tom, ** you ain’t a bad 
SPUd, not by no meant." 

T. Huffhat, Tom Brown at Bngby, t A 

6. A smart stroke with tho open hand : askelp ; 
a slap; as, to give one a acud on the face. 

[Scotch.] — 7. A beaob-flea or sand-flea : some scuffs (skuf), n. 
•mall crustacean, as an isopod or amphipod. a scale. 


corrupt form scruff) of acuft: see aciift.} Same 
as aettft and scruff^, [Prov. Eng.] 

One . . . was seised bv theoenfatthe neck, and llterslly 
hurled on the table in front. 

Bulwer, What wttl he Do with it? x. 7. 

** John Fry, yon htg vittain ! " 1 cried, with John hanging, 
» air by the I ^ 


up in the a 


acasM i A vAiwMf wae«M 

^ol his neckolotli. 

B.l). Naekmore, Lorna Doone, xxtx. 

[C£. scurf acruff^.} A scurf ; 


■enff 

Other aemingmen there were with the eeyd Bieeuy 
with red ettire on their heeds, much like Freneh hoods, 
bat tl)e loiiff deppe somewhat emiOler towwrdee the end, 
with muffe$ or plates ot mettell, like vnto the chape of an 
aneient arming sword, standing on their foreheada 

HtMuffHt VoytgM, II. ie9. 

scniBe^ (Bkuf'l), *>. i.; pret. and pp. scuffled. 
ppr. smffling, ^Formerly also skvfflf; freq. of 


54d0 


The soot aiid lAifSaiifol ftdmr 


lOanoy; and limidlok eonteiy^ ^ 

k - -“iafli!it ClM«tdh.p.«». (XhNdia); 


scufiK shuffle A To push or fight in a dis- 

orderly or scrambling manner; struggle con- 
fusedly at close quarters. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great diaadvantagee 
for number and place hi the field in an orderlle wale then 
SkuJfU with an undiacIpUned rabble. Eitnm BasUilM, iv. 


2. An oar used to propel a boat by working it , 

from side to side over the stern, the blaae, 6sitoi% Tesn of 

which is ^ways kept in the water, being turned goiilliiig (sharing), n. [Verbal n. of eeutffl^ r< 
diagonally at each stroke. See out in preced- -wf . ... . . .. 

ing column.--d. A small boat for passengers; 
a sKlff ; a wherry. 

The wherries then took the places In a great measure of 
our present oaba; and a cry of ** Neit Om *’ or **Souiti," 


when anyone made his appearance at the top of **the Stairs, 
was synonrnious with ^ Hansom "or** Four Wheeler." 

J. AsAtofi, Hooial Life in Eelgn of Qoeen Anne, TL 144. 


They [ships] being waited for by fifteen or twenty Dun- 
which are not like to let Uieni pass without some 


klrkers, 


Talbot Tw 3 radea always arrived at Bays’s at ten minutes 


propel with one oar worked at the stem : as, to 
seuu a boat. — 2. To proj>el with sculls. 

n. intrahs. 1. To work an oar against the 
water, at the stem of a boat, in such a way as 
to propel the boat. See sculling. 

Around him were the foblin train — 

But he souird with iHms might and main, 

And follow’d wherever the sturgeon led. 

J. SL Drdkt, Culprit Tay, at. TO. 

2. To be sculled, or capable of being propelled 
by a BCuU or sculls*, as, the boat scuIm well. 

•«Cl»t (skul), n. An obsolete form of oekoolS, 
the seuJIls. J. T. Tremondgs, Coupon Bonda, p. 121. sleuU't. 

BCIlllwl*(8kur6p), n. [Formerly also scuHar, 
*fc^;<«cuKa,«., + -eri.l 1. bnewhoBcnlU 


paet four, and teufflad tor the evening paper, ae if Its con- 
ients were matter at great Importance to Talbot. 

Thaekemy, Philip, izi. 

Bee gtiorrefi, n. 

geilllle^ (skuf'l), n. [< scuffle^, r.] A confused 
^hing or struggle ; a disorderly rencounter or 

it. 

There was ascuge lately here 'twiattheB. of Kevenand 
theOardliiaiotOulBe; . . . they fell to Wows, the Cardinal 
•truck the Duke first, and so were parted. 

Howell, Uttera.!.!!. 19. 


, ^ 

The act or ojwalion of propelling a boat with 
one oar at the stem. The oar la moved aldewiae 
with a peonliar twist or feathering by which the handle 
deeeribea a flgiire of & and the blade pressea against the 
water alternately on the one aide and the other. The ee- 
tton of the blade reaemhlea that of a aerew propeller, bat 
the motion Is alternating or reversed at each «tfoke,ln» 
./. jtmtm, oooiiu uixe in Acign oi wu««n aujiv, ja* ste^ of a eontiniiooa Mvolutlon Bee under wi^* 
... . 

appar., with transferred sense cdue perhaps to 
the assooiatioii with sosffsrp), < OF. eeeouiUont 
eseouviUoH, a dish-clont. a malkin or drag to 
sweep an oven, F. 4oouvitUm, a malkin or drag to 
sweep an oven, a sponge for a gun, < Bp. esed* 
OtHon, a sponge for a gun, < eseoWla^ a small 
brush, dim. of esooba, a omsh, broom, an It. seth 
pa^ a WoonL sb OF. escosee, esootthc, F. ietmee^ 
a broom, < h. seepa. pi. scopm, twigs, a broom 
of twigs : see scops'*. The wcdd is now gener- 
idly associated in thought with sosUery, which 
is, however, of different origin.] 1. A servant 
who cleanB pots and kettles, and does other 
menial service in the kitchen or scullery. 


end so over to White Hell In esmit. 

Papy, Diary; March 21, 1009. 

Cwrt and nm*. ^fOmrla I., II. !t ^ ^ j j fraiui. 1. To 

uawa aaatwail a#. Hava’s tjan tmlnilfas . ..x, . . . - 


soo)lV. seesKoveli.^ 1. Aiorm of garden hoe or 
thrust-hoe which is pushed instead of pulled, 
and commonly has a narrow, sharp bl^e set 
nearly in line with the handle : used for cutting 
od weeds beneath the surface of the ground. 

Where so much is to do in the beds, he were a sorry 
girdenerwho should wage a whole day's war with an iron 
on those ill weeds that make the ftarden-walka of 
life unirightly. Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1st ser., UL, note. 

2. A child's pinafore or bib. [Prov. Eng.] 
SCOflle-llfUnrow (Hkuf'l-har''d), n. A form of 
harrow in which cutting-shares are substituted 
for the ordinary teeth. 

genfflgr^ (skuf 'fcr), «. [< scuffle^ + -eri.] One 
who sonflles, or takes part in a scuffle. 
m qilHa ra (^skuf'Ur), n. [< scuffle^ + -cr^.] In 
opri*, a kind of horse-hoe, or plow with a sharo 
somewhat like an arrow-head, used between 
drills of turnips on similar plants for rooting 
out weeds and stirring the soil. 

•OUiQr (skuf'i), a. [< scujg^ + -yi,] 1. Lack- 
ing or having lost the original finiHii and fresh- 
ness, as from hard usaj^; shabby: as, a seuffy 
hat; a seuffy book.— 2, Shabby-looking; out- 
at-elbows; seedy: as, a seuffy fellow; a seuffy 
appearance, [t^otch or omloq. in both tiBos.j 
Sevot (skuft), n. [Also corruptly # 0 M^aud scruff; 
< loel. skf^t, pron. and bettor written sk(tftf 
mod. asslinilated skottf hair (of the head), also 
a fox's tail, ss Goth. skuftSy hair. Of. Icel. 
skupkif a hat for old women, ss MHG. sch*mj\ 
hair on top of the head; cf. also 8cuf<^A The 
nape of the neck; the scruff. [Obsolete or 
prov. £ng.] 

Down-iUlri oime Emily. . . . dragging liter her the 
vnwfttlQg Keeper, . . . held by the •*aetijn of hie neck," 
hut growling low ind sivagily all the time. 

Jftv. QaekeUt Charlotte Bronte, xit 

a n. and v. See skugi^. 

addenr. n. See shulduddery. 
genUo. gcnlljoe (skul'jo), n. a haddock not 
split, out with the belly out off, slack-salted, and 
dried hard. [Provincetown, Massachusetts,] 
genUc, SCUlker. Bee skulks skulker. 
geuU^t, n. Bee skull^. 

gOllll^ (skul), 91. [Also skull; a particular use 


a boat. 

You have the manhalling of all the ghoati too that 

S aa the Btygian ferry *, and I luapeot you for a share with 
e old aeuller there, if the truUi were known. 

B. Jonaon, Cynthia’s BaveK L 1. 
A ieuUer’a notch in the stem he iimdob 
An oar he shaped of the bootle-blade. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, st 18. 


Than out moke the young aeuttion boy, 

Said, *' Here am I, a caddie." 

The RanHn* Laddie (Ohild’a Ballada, IV. 99 )l 
F or benoe will 1, dtsgulaed, and hire myaelf 
To lerve with eemione and with kttoben-knavea. 

Tennyeon, Gareth and Lynette. 

Hence — 2. A low, disreputable, mean fellow. 

Wilt thou prostrate to the odious charms 
Of this base eewion f Quarlee. Emblems, v. & 

The meanest eouttion that followed his camp. Skndh. 


2. A boat rowed by one man with a pair of gcuUionly (skuryon-li), a. [< scullion -i- -fy^.] 
sculls or short oars. Like a scullion ; vile ; mean. 

WHO obuoM to oohm H< »ro jn But thta I. not tor an unbuttoned follow to diionn in 

B. Jonaon, Bartlioloniew ralr, v. H. garret at his trestle, and dimension of candle by the 
By water, at night late, to Sir O. Carteret’s, but, there muff ; which brought forth his ecuttionly paraphrase on 
being no oars to carry me. 1 was fain hi call aekuller that St Paul MUU^ Cmasterlou. 

had a gentleman already bit Diary, July 12, 1805. r/ j. ^ 

The little Boatoupon the 'Ihaines, which are only for 

oanyingof Persons, are light and pretty ; some are row’d The work of a scullion, drudgery. Cotgraie, 
but by one Han, others by two ; the former are call’d SCUlljOg, 9i. see sculjo. 

Seuttere, and the latter liars. SCHId (skulp), V. t, [= It. SCOlpirCf < L. SCuU 

Mieeon, in Ashton’s Social Life in Beign of Qu^n Anne, carve in stone, akin to sealpere. 


III. 146. 

BCUller^t (skul'^r), n. [Found in mod. E. use 
only in the Bo. var. soudler. scudlar, and as in- 
volved in scullery, q. v. ; < ME. squyllouref sguyl- 
lare, squyter^i. AF- scuiler^ scidier,< OF. escueliery 
escuellier, escueillieTf escuillier^ escuHer^ esculliei', 
esculer, esqueUer^ an offloer who had charge of 
the dishes, pots, etc., in a household, usually 
(in OF. ) a maker or seller of dishes and pots, s 
It. scodeUaio^ scudeUaio, a dish-maker (Florio), 
< ML. scuteUarius, an officer who had charge of 
the dishes, pots, etc., in a household, a maker 
or seller of dishes and pots, < L. sculella^ a sal- 
ver, tray, ML. also a platter, plate, dish (> OF. 
escuelef cscuelle^ F. douelle, a dish) : see scutella\ 
and cf. scuttle^ and skillet, from the same source. 
Cf . scullery. According to Bkeat, the ME. squyter, 
squyllare,' etc., are variants of an orig. swiller, 
a washer ; but this is disproved by the forms 
cited above.] An officer or servant who had 
charge of the dishes, pots, etc., in a household, 
to keep them clean; a dish-washer. Profnpt. 
Parv., p. 471. 

How the equyler of the kechyn 
, . . went furth out at the xate. 

Robert of Bmnne, Handlyng Synne, L 6918. 

All such other aa shall long unto the eqwyUare. 

Budand Papere, p. 100. iUedliweil.) 


BCTatch, grave, carve (see scalp^), and prdb. to 

(sS 


Qr.yKv^iv, hollow out, engrave (see glyph)."] 
1. To cut; carve; engrave; sculpture, 
colloq.] 

O that the words 1 apeak were reglatrod, . 


Or that the tenor of my Jiiat complaint 
Were eerdpt with ateel on rocks or adamant I 

Sandy*, Paraphrase of Job, six. 

Architect Palloy sent a large model of the BaatiUe 
aeulped in a stone of the fortress to every town in France. 

Harper'* Mag., LXXVlI. 886. 

You pass under three spacious rest-houses, consider* 
ately erected by the monks, and are struck by the bold 
inscriptions in Chinese characters aerdped on the face of 
the big itonea and boulders which fringe the path. 

FoHnighay Rev., N. 8.,KLin. 769. 

2. To flense, flay, or take the skin and blubber 
from, as a seal. [Newfoundlands] 

Having killed or at least stunned all they ace within a 
abort distance, they skin, or, as they call It, aetdp them 
wltli a broad clasp-knife, called a eoutplng-knlfe. 

Fiaheria* qfXr. S., V. 11. 48a 

sculp (skulp), n. [< sculp, V., 2.] The skin of 
a seal removed with the blubber adhering to it. 

The legs, or flimers, and also the head, are then drawn 
out from the insiaa s»d the skin is laid out flat and entire, 
with the layer of fat or blubber firmly adhering to it: ana 
the skin in this state is called the ’*pelt/’ and sometimes 

Of U. 8., V. It 48a 



etym. 
now more com- 
monly spelled 
skull: neeshdlt.] 
1. A short, light, 
spoon-bladed 
oar, the loom of 
which is com- 
paratively short, 
so that one per- 
son can row 
open-handed 
with a pair of 
them, one on 
each side. 

Kever rohid the 
rudder; we don't 
want it, nor the wa* 
termsn. Hand us 



A calliony- 

esculerie, {., the office of a servwt who had Jf the preopercu&m a strong coi^ressed don- 
charge of the dishes, etc., **e8cuclier, cscuellter, tate spine; a dragonet: more fully called pel- 


m., a place or room where dishes were kept, a 
scullery, < ML. scutellarium, neut., a place or 
room where dishes were kept, < L. scutello, a 
salver, ML. a platter, plate, dish : see sculler*'^, 
scu ttle^ . The word has no orig. connection with 
scullion, with which it is now commonly asso- 
ciated in thought.] 1. A place where dishes, 
kettles, and other kitchen utensils are kept and 
washed, and where the rough or slop work of a 
kitchen is done ; a back kitchen. 

The p(3unrayoura of the buttlarye and ; 
the aquylerey. Ordinmwee and RegulatU 

[Howmhold (1790), p. 77. 

He shall be published . . . with cuts . of the basUng- 
ladlea dripping-pans, and drudging-boxei, dro., lately dug 
np at Borne out of an old subterranean akwlery. 

W. King, Art ot CJookery, Letter v. 


low seuljdn. See dragonet, 2, and cut under CaU 
lionymus. — 2. A mean or mischief-making fel- 
low, [Local slang, New Eng.] 

Ye see the mlser'ble aeulpin thought I'd never etop to 
open the goods. Sarah 0. Jawatt, Deephaven, p. 88. 

3. A oottoid fish, especially of the genus Coi- 
tus (or Jeanthoeotius), as C. seorpius ot the 
northern Atlantic ; C, grmtandieus, the daddy- 
sculpin ; C. mneus, the grubby of the New Eng- 
land and New York coasts. One of the oomwoneat . 
on the Atlantic coast of the United States is C, oModaotm^ 
apinoaua. All these fishes are of ugly aepeet, unahapOly, 
with very large spiny head, wide mouth, comparatii^^ 
slender tapering body, and k^nlarly mottled lafioriitidn* 
They Inhwit the northern teas, and are eipeclally mmor- 
, oua in the northern Faclflc. . THey are ueao by the nathe 
ludiane aafopd,but are genanUly held In eontempfe by toe 
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In tlw third 

8. Owmd work; my work of soulptore, as a 
iigare or an inBcrlption cut in wood, stone, 
metal, or other solid substance. 

ally used in England with reference to t£e un- 
« wholesome things children delight to eat, as 

On snother* tide of the itone U s very aatreordlnary ^ u 

utotere. which hia been psint^ and from which I con- "CUlteXllS B bandage* Pieces of bandage which 


Theie imperfomte poitions are herder than the porooe 
•heU> and often proleot e» riOsee or tnberdee, formUm a 
more or len regular smdpturini/ of the eurfeoe. 

Xlneye. BriL, IX. 8S1. 

BCnlsh (skulsh). n. [Ori^n obscure.] Bub- 
bish; discarded stuff of all kinds: most geneis 


CMueoe OaddjNwulpiD iC9ttMS 


whltee. In Celtfomia a meiketshle oottoid* the blgheed 
or oatoeaon, SSmnMiSMMhsi laomorsha^ to elio called ioiil- 

4* A hemitrlpterold fish, SemiMpUrm aoadia- 
nua. occurring in deeper water than the true 
sculpins off the northeastern coast of America. 
Also called deej^ater sotchpiit, yellow aouloin^ 
and aea-foees. See out under aea^rmen. — 9. A 
soorpsanoid fish, Sewrpama guttata, of the south- 
ern Californian ooaat, there called acorpene. 
See out under Soorpaam. 
iculiili^aaiife (skol^ping-nif), s. A kind of 
knife used for sculping seals. See quotation 
under aeulp^ e*, 2. 

aenlpiit (unlp'sit). [L., fid pers. sing. perf. 


cl^cdtiLt It wac a temple dedlMted to the ami. 

Poooere, Deaoription of the Beat, I. 77. 

Some aweet §mA%iut§ draped from head to foot- 


are long enough to go one and a half times 
around the limb, and are applied suct^essively 
in shingle fashion. 


8t. An engraving; an illustration. 

The PubliShera thoim^ht a Piece ao wdl writ ought not 
to appear abroad without the uaual and proper ornament 
of wrltinge of thia kind, variety of Setdfama, 

Maundrea, Aleppo to Jeruaalenr, Pref. 

Settle had not only t>een proaperoua on the atege, bat, 
in the confidence of aaceeaa, had publlabed hia play with 
•eulpturtt, and a Preface of defiance. 

PiV* to ffotof on tke Bmprm of jroroeoo(I>ryden*a Worka, 
(ed. Malone, U. 272X 

4. In aodl., markings resulting from irregu- 
larity of surface or difference lu texture of a 
part; traoeiy: as, the aeulpture of an insect’s 
wing-covers; the aeulpture of the plates or 


TennuMk Prlnoeaa v. sculyont, w* A Middle English form of aoulUm, 
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ind. of aoulparCf carve, grave : eee'aoulp,'\ He shields of a fish; the aeulpture of atunie^a shell, 
(or she) engraved or carved (it) : a worn fire- The ttrm apecjtlly ladicete§ In entomology the unnge- 
quently put at the foot of an engraving or the by funnwa 

oiSni^of wnlptnw iielamr- 

ers or sculptor’s name: as, A. B. aeulpatt. It all the leading forma of sculpture Iwve technical deaciip- 
is often abbreviated to sc., and sometimes to tivenamea. Alao toutpturing. 

The coarse part of the aeulpture [of a fossil] is also aiml* 
lar. Amer. Jour. Sei., 8d ser., XXIX. 466. 


BOUm (sknm), n, [Formerly also akum; < ME. 
scum, scorn, < AS, *scftm (not found, the ordi- 
nary word being /dm, foam) = I), aehmm s 
WM, achum, ackume, LG. ackum « OHG. seftm, 
MHG. adhUrn. G. achanm ss Icel. akum (Haldor- 
sen) =s 8w. Ban. akum (cf. OF. cscume, F. fewme 
= Pr. Pg. eaeuma « It. aehiuma « LQ. or G.), 
Ir. agum (< E.) ), foam, froth, scum ; perhaps lit. 
a * covering,’ with formative -m, < y sfcu, cover: 
see aky. Hence akim.} 1. Foam; froth: as, the 
aeum of the sea. 

The bnrstelede boor marked with aecmaf the ahakfraa 
of flercuica. Chaucer, fiodthfua, iv. meter 7. 
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aoulpa., and corresponds to pinxit (pxt.) on 
paintings. 

BOUlptile (sknlp'tU). a. [< L. aoulptiUa, formed 
by carving or gra^ng, etc. : see sculp.] Gra- 
ven; carved. 

The tame deaoription we find In a allver medal; that 
la, upon one aide Moaea horned, and on the reverse the 
oommandmeut against amlptOe images. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 0. 

sculptor (skulp'tqr), n, [= F. aeulpteur s Sp. 
cscuftcr ss Pg. eaoulptor as It.acultore, acolpitore, 
< L. aoulptor, a sculptor, < aculperef cut out, 
carve in stone : see aculp A One who practises 
the art of sculpture, whi^ includes modeling 
in clay or wax, casting or striking in bronze 
or other metal, and carving figures in stone. 

**The eeulpton,** says Maximus Tyrlus, in his 7th dia- 
sertation, “ . . . chose out of many bodies those parts 
which api»eared to them the most beautiful, and out of 
that diversity made but one statue.'* 

Bryden, Observations on Du Fresnoy’s Art of Fainting, 

[p. S9. 

BCUlptrOBB (skulp^tres), n, 

A female sculptor. 

Perhaps you know the eeulptreee, Ney ; If not, you have 
lost a great deal. 

X4mtnem, Arthur Schopenhauer, p. 242. (paviee.) 
BCUlptural (8kulp'$^-rf|.l), a. [< sculpture + 
-al.] 1. Pertaining to sculpture. 

Some fine forms there were here and there ; models 
of a peouliar style of beauty ; a style, I think, never seen 
In England ; a solid, firm-set. eeulptural style. 

CharioUe Bronte, Villette, xx. 


There is an evident tendency to divide species [of bee- 
ileal upon amall details of iompture, fortunately cheok^ 
as the author admits, where the specimens are numerous. 

Seienee, IV. 662. 

MginotansoalpturM. SeeASffinetan^t 

losonlpture. Same as eaeo-ri/ieeo.— Foliate s< 

sculptu^ foliage ; eapeoially, decorative sculpture con. 


[< sculptor + -ew.] 



Foliate Sculpture, isth century.— From Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris. 


ventlonaliied more or less from foliage, or based <ni the 
fundamental forms or habit of vegetation.— -Orw^, Ba- 
natisance, etc., sculpture. See the qualifying words.— 
RbodUn school Of Bcalptnze. SeeJthedian. 


2. Pertaining to engraving. — 8. In aod’l,. per- BCttlptnre (skulp't^r), v. t,; pret. and pp. aculp" 
tainingto the ornaments of a sculptorea snr- ^red, ppr. sculpturing. [C sculpture, n.] 1. 

To represent in sculpture ; carve ; grave ; form 


face : as, sculptural marks or lines. 
sealptiirallF (sknlp'^-r^l-i), a4v. By means of 
sculpture. 

The quaint beauty and character of many natural oh- 
Jeota, such as intrloate branches, grass, Ac., as well as 
that of many animals plumed, apined, or bristled, is 
eoulpturetty expr^Ue. Itiukin, 

BClllptlire (skulp'l^), n. [< ME. aeulpture, < 

OF. acofdpture, F. aeulpture ss Pr. aculptura sb 
S p. eactUtura ss Pg. eaeultura, eaoulptura xs It. 
aeultura, aeoltura xs G. Sw. Dan. amlptur, < L. 
aeulptura, seulpture, < aeulpere, pp. aculptua,extt Odd, silver, ivonr vas^ e^puered high, 

out, carve in stone: see sculp.} 1. The act /’qpe, imit of Horacq, n. it 284. 

or art of graving or carving: the art of shap- BCfilptured (skulp'lftrd), a. [< sculpture + 
ing figures or other objects in the round or in -cd^.] In rod/, and hot, having elevated or im- 
reuezontof or upon stone or other more or less pressed marks on the surface: as, sculptured 


with the chisel or other tool on or in wood, 
stone, or metal. 

On the base (of the Herakles] la mdptwed a oompositloii 
In veiy low relief, reprosenting the capture of the cattle 
of Geryon. C. T. Newton, Art and Arohaeol., p. SOS. 
Fair with eeulptured stories it was wrought, 

By lapse of time unto dim min brought. 

WiUiam Morrit, Earthly Paradtae^ L 826. 

2. To ornament or cover with sonlpture or 
carved work; carve. 


Those amaU white Flab to Venaa oonaeerated, 
Though without Veauj ayd they be created 
Of tb' Oceaa aeum. 

Sytvaatar, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weaka, L A 
2. The impnritiea or extraneous subetanoes 
which rise to the surface of liquids, as in boil- 
ing or fermentationj or which form by other 
means; also, the soona of molten metals; hence, 
by extension, any film or surface of foul fioating 
matter: as, the acufu of a stagnant pond. 

When God kindles such fires as these, hee doth pot usu- 
ally quench them till the verymtimi on the pot aidea be 
boyled cleane away. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p^ 16. 

8. Befose; dross; offscourings. 

Did anything more aggravate the crime of jrcvoboam*a 
profane apostasy than that he cboae to have his clergy the 
mm and refuse of his whole land ? 

Hooker, Bcolea. Polity, v. SI*. 
A eeum of fowtons, and base lackey peaaanta. 

I 8hak., &ioh. III., v. X SIT*. 

Such rtaoali, 

Who are the « 0 i«m and excrements of men ! 

B. Joneon, Staple of Newa Iv. 1. 
We are most miserably dejected, the aeum of the world. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. SSfi 

BCnm (sknm), V.; pret. and pp. scummed, ppr. 
scumming. [Early mod. B. also ahum, acorn; < 
ME. acummen, akommen, scomen ss D, amulmen m 
MLG. achumen =5 OHG. acfmm, MHG. aehwmm, 
G. achdumen xs Sw. akumma xs Dan. akumme. 
scum, skim; from the noun. Doublet of gJtiiii.1 

1. tram. 1. To remove the scum from; clear on 
the froth, dross, or impurities that have risen * 
to or formed, on the surface of; skim. 

Oon boileth water salt and ekommeth [It] clena 
Therlnto colde his perea wol he trie. 

PaUadiua, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. SOi 
Some aeumd the drome that from the metall came. 

Spenaer, ¥. Q., II. vli. $61 
A second multitnde 

With wondrona art founded the maanr ore, 

Severing each kind, and aeumm'd the bullion droaa. 

irGton,P.L,L704. 

2t. To sweep over; move swiftly upon; skim. 

They liv’d by acwmmjiw those Seas and ahoers as Pyrata 
Mdton, Hist Eng., U. 
n. intratia. If. To arise or he formed on the 
surface as foam or scum ; be thrown up as scum. 

Golde and alluer was no more spared then thongbe It 
had rayned out of the olowdes, or aeomed out of the aaa. 

Bemera, it. of Froiasari's Ohron., IL xllx. 

2. To he or become covered with scum: 
ally with over. 

Life and the interest of life have stagnated and aeummad 
oeer. a. K. B. Boyd. 

Sf. To skim lightly: with over. 

Thou hast akumed over the achoole men, and of the froth 


gener- 


haM substances. Bmldea the cutting of forms in elytra; dow/pfumf seeds; a carapace. 

r Wtortoiae of the doSerwul no“ clat^ 



work, Ota, It Inoludea modeling in clay, wax, etc., and 

caattng In bvonaeor - ^ _ 

alaothedei* ‘ ' 

art of fem- 

ander Aau ^ 

Pelepontwitan, Phidian, and 

Aa the mateifala used for writing In the firat rude ages 
were oidy wood or atone, the convetiienoe of aeUMwre re- 
quired that the strokes should ran chiefly In straight lines. 

Fioe Ptam iHmfo Poetry (1768), Pref. 
^ iSbuiMiira ... a ahaplng art, of which the business is 
to Inmate natunl objects, and prinoi^y the human 
body, by reproducing In solid form either their true pro- 
POiram In all dimeiiBlonB, or alae their true prqp^fona 
m the toro dteeMlona of leogth and bioidth ooty, wito a 


United States, Qlypimya inaeulpta. 


clean-cut and well-proportioned; statne-like; 
grand rather than beauriful or pretty : as, sculp- 
mreaque features. 

An Irapreaalye woman, ... her figure was tllm and 
aufllolently tall, her face rather emaciated, lo that its 
aoulptwreaqua beauty was the more pronounced. 

Oeorye Daniel Deronda, xiU. 

BBoMliriBg (skulp'tfir-ing), n, [Verbal n. of 
sculpture, V.] In eool, same as sculpture, 4. 


a hunting term applied especially to foxes. 
[Prov, Eng.] 

And for a monument to afteivcommers 

Their nioture shall continue (though Time aeununm 

Vponth’Efllgle). 

Baveea, Commendatory Verses, p. 1$. (Daoiea.) 

Just such a one (an airing] as you use to a brace of grey- 
hounds, 

When they are led out of their kennels to jramder. 

Maaainyer, The Ptotoio, v. L 



scumber 

senittber (skura'bor), «. [< smmber, r.] Biinpf, 
espociully that of tho fox. [Prov. Kng,] 
scumble (skum'bD, r. prot. and pp. scinn- 
hledf ppr. seumhliHij. [Freq. of soon,^ In 
ml-paintin(j, to IWond tho tinta or soften tho 
effect of, by lightly passing a brush charg*‘d 
with a small quantity of an opaque or semi- 
opaque coloring over the surface; in chalks or 
pvHciUdrmPimu to rub lightly the blunt point 
of the <!halk over the surface of, or to spread 
and soften the harder lines of with tho stump : 
as, to acumhle a painting or a drawing, 
scumble (skum'bl), n, [< »cumhlf\ r.j A soft- 
ened effect produced by scumbling. See ftcftw- 
mug. T. m Lister, 

scumbling (skum'bling), n, [Verbal n. of scum- 
blc, r.] 1. In painting, the operation of lightly 
rubbing a brush charged wit n a small quantity 
of an opaque or semi-opaque color over the 
surface, in order to soften and bleml tints that 
are too bright, or to produce Home otlier special 
effect. Owing to the drynoRM of the bru»h. It deposits 
the color In minute grannies on tho ground-tint instead 
of covining It completely a» in glaring. 

Seumblituf is painting in opaque colours, but so thin that 
they become senii-transparont. 

i*. Q. Bamerton, Graphic Arta xxl 
resembles glasing in that a very thin coat is 
•pread lightly over portions of the work. 

JSneye. BrU., XVIII. 18 «. 

2. In chalk- and pencil-drawing^ the openttion 
of lightly rubbing the blunt point of the chalk 
over the surface, or spreading and softening 
the harder lines by the aid of the stump, 
scammer^ (skum'er), w. [< ME. scomowre^ scum- 
ure; < scum + -erl. Cf. skimmer ^ a doublet of 
$cnmmer,‘ji One who scums ; an implement used 
in skimming; specifically, an imstrument used 
for removing the scum of liquids; a skimmer. 
Pope Boniface the Eighth, a geutnmcr of pots. 

Ifrquhart, tr. of Kabelais, ii. 30. (Davieg.) 
The salt, after its crystallising, falls down to the bot- 
tom. and they take it oat by wooden ncuiMncrs, and put it 
in frails. Jtay, JB^tnains, p. 120. 

SCUmmcr*'^, V. and n. Same as scumher, 
iCUmmingB (skum'ingz), n. pL [Verbal n. of 
scum, V* 1 Blammings : as, the scummings of the 
boiling-house. Imp. iHei, 
seunimy (skum'i), a. l<setim + -yl.] Covered 
with scum. 

And from the mirror'd level where ho stood 
A mist arose, as from a mrummy marsh. 

Keats, Hyperion, 1. 

BCUU^ (skun), t>. t , ; pret. and pp. scunned, ppr. 
sounning, [< ME. scunien., sconnen, < AS. seu- 
nian, shun, on-scunian, detest, refuse : see shun, 
Cf. scunner,'] To reproach publicly. HalUwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Seun^ (skiin), e. ; pret. and pp. scanned, ppr. 
seunning, [Also scon, scoon; < Norw. sktmna 
5= Sw. refl. skynda, dial, skynna = Dan. skyndc 
=S5 Icel. skunda, skynda, hasten, hurry, = AS. 
s^yndan, hasten: see shunt, and cf. Ann. Cf. 
scoon, schooner.] I, intrans. To skip or skim; 
|ms8 quickly along, as a vessel on the water. 

n. trans. To cause to skip or skim, as a stone 
thrown aslant on the water; skip. 

Bcnncbeon (skun'chon), «. See scxmcheotK 
BCQimer (skun'^^r), V. [Also skunner, sconner, 
aoouner; freq, of scun^, ^ ME. scan ten, sconnen, < 
AS. scunian : see se.un f . H ence *ult. scoundrel. ] 

1. intrans. 1. To be or become nauseated; feel 
^sgust, loathing, repugnance, or abhon’eiice. 

An' yill an’ whisky gi'e to cairds, 
t ntil they ecunner. 

Bums, To .Tamos Smith. 

2. To shrink back with dismist or strong repug- 
nance: generally with at before the object t)f 
dislike. 

.n. trans. To affect with nausea, loathing, or 
disgust; nauseate. 

They fgrocersl first gie the boys three days* free watTcn 
among the figs and the sugar-candy, and they got sci/n- 
nered wi' sweets after that Kingsley, Alton X.ocke, ill. 

[Scotch ill all uses.] 

BCnxmer (skun'^r), n. [Also skuntier, iemner, 
scouner; < scunner, t\] A feeling of nausea, 
disgust, or abhorrence; a loathing; a fantastic 
prejudice. 

He seems to have preserved, ... as it were, in the 
pickle of a mind soured by prejudice, a lasting scunner, 
as he would call it, against our staid and decent form of 
worship. Lowell, Blglow Papers, 2d scr., iii. 

There gaed a scunner through the flesh upon his banes ; 
and that was Heeven’s advertisement 

It. L. Sfeve/tson, Thrawit Janet. 

Seap^ fskup), n. f< I). schop, a Hwing. shovel, 
SIS OHG. seupha, scopha, a swing-board, MHG. 
sekupfe, G. schupf, a push, sehupp, swinging mo- 
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tion, a push, jerk; cf. G. schupfen, shove, « Sw. 
skubha, scrub, a= Dan. skttbbe, shove, push (a sec- 
ondary form from the orig. verb), = D. schuiven 
=a G. schicben, etc shove : see sIkwc, ] A swing : 
a term derived from the Dutch settlors. [New 
York.] 

“ VVhat’ll you give me if I’ll make you a scup one of 
these ilays?” Bald Mr. Van Brunt ... "I don't know 
whnt It Is,” said Ellen. *‘Asoup ! — may be you don't 
know it by that name ; some folks call it a swing,” 

S. Warner, Wide, Wide World, I. 11. 

BCUp’ (sktip), V, i . ; pret. and pp. scupped, i)pr. 
scupping. |< scupl, «.] To swing; have a 
swing. [New York.] 

SCUp'*^ (skup), > 1 . [Said to be oontr. < Amer. Ind. 
(Connecticut) misheup, < mlshe-kuppe, large, 
thick-sealed; cf. scuppaug, pi. misheuppanog, 
scuppa ug. Cf . porgee, porgy, J A spa roid fish , 
the scuppaug or porgy, Stenotomus argyrojm, 



Scup. or Northern Horify i^SicHotcmus argyrops). 


attaining a length of a foot, and a valued food- 
fish, found from Cape Cod to Floritla. The front 
teeth foim narrow incisors, and the molars are in two rows. 
The body is compressed, with high back ; tho head is deei), 
with small inouih ; tlie color is brownish, mmiewhat sil- 
very below, evorywhere with bright reflections, but with- 
out distinct markings in the adint, though the soft parts 
of tho vortical flns are somewhat mottled ; the young are 
faintly barred and with duaky axils. This flsh is a near 
relative of tho shcepshead, and of the pinflsh or sailor's- 
clioice (Lagodon rhomboides). It has had many technical 
iiaiiics, as Sparus or Ptyrrua or IHplodus argyrojvt, and Sar^ 
gus amhassis. A southern scup is soinetlrncs spociflod as 

aeuleatus. 

The warm-water flsherica include the pu rsult of a variety 
of Ashes, but the seup . . . and the blu»*-flBh/* both mf- 
gratoi 7 epocioa, are those whose capture is thought of 
most value. Eneyc. Brit., IX. 207. 

BCtippang (skii-pagO, n, [Amer. Ind.: see 
A nfih, tuc Hcup. 

scupper (skttp ' ^p), n . [Prob. ro named bttcau rc 
the water seems to ‘spit ^ forth from it ; < OF. 
escopir, cscupir = S]|^. escupir, spit out; per- 
haps < L. exspuere, spit out, < ex, out, + spuerc, 
spit: see tpew.] S^aut, an opening in the side 
of a ship at the level of the deck, or slanting 
from it, to allow water to rim off ; also, (he gut- 
ter or channel surrounding the dock, and lead- 
ing to such openings: often in the plurul. 

Many a kid of beef have 1 seen rolling in tho scuppers, 
and the bearer lying at bis longth on the decks. 

R. II. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. :i4. 
Scupper-leather (naiU.), a piece of leather placed on the 
outside of a vessel, under the scupper, to prevent tho flow 
from It from soiling the paint on tho vessers side. In 
modem ships it is commonly replaced by a guard of 
metal. 

scupper-hole (sknp'^r-hol), «. A scupper, 
scupper-hose (skup'^r-hoz), «. A leather or 
canvas pipe formerly attached to the outer end 
of a scup^r to protect the ship’s side from dis- 
coloration there, and also to prevent the en- 
trance of water from the outside, 
scupper-nail (fikup'6r-nal), «. Naut, a short 
nuu with a very broad head. 

SCUppemong (skup'^r-nong), w. [Amer. Ind. 
name of Vitis rulpina,] A cultivated variety 
of the muscadine, biillace, or southern fox- 
grape, Vitis rotundifolia (F. vulpina), of the 
southern United States and Mexico. It is a val- 
ued white- or sorootimes purple-fruited grape. Its large 
berries are wtdl flavored, and peculiar In that all on a 
bfinch do not ripen at once. The ripe beixles fall from 
the vine, and are gathered from the ground. 

scupper-plug (skupv^r-plug), w. Naut,, a plug 
to stop a scupper. 

scupper-valve (Hkup'6r-valv), n, Naut., a flap- 
valvo outside of a Rcunper, to prevent the Roa- 
wat<.‘r from entering, but permitting flow from 
tho inside. It is usually held in place by a 
lanyard. 

scuppett, scuppitt (sknp'ct, -it), n, [Cf. scop- 
pet.] A shovel or spade of uniform width, with 
the sides turned a little inward. Halliwell. 

What scupped have we then to free the heart of this 
muddy pollution ? i<«o. T. Adame, Works, I. 2«7. 

scuppett, r. t. [< scuppet, n,] To shovel, as 
with a scuppet: as, to scuppet Hand. Nashe. 
BCUr^ (sker), V, ; pret. andpp. scurred, ppr. sewr- 
ring, [Also skirr; a var. or scour^. Cf. semry,] 


BCQXfy 

1. trans, 1. To graze, skim, or touch lightly r 
jerk. BaUiwell, [l>rov.Eng.] 

The broader puddles, Uiough skirted by the breexe,. 
found the net-work of ioe veiling over them. 

if. D. Blaeknwre, Crippll^ The Carrier, ii. 

2. To scour; pass over rapidly, as on horse- 
back. 

Mount y& spur yn, skirr the plain, 

That the fugitive may flee in vain I 

Bi/ron, Siege of Corinth, xxil. 

H, intrans. To run or fly ; flit hurriedly ; 
scour. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

You shall have a coachman with cheeks like a trum- 
peter, and a wind in his mouth, blow him afore him as far 
as he can see him ; or skirr over him with Ids liat's wings 
a mile and a half ere he oan steer his wry neck to look 
where ho is. B. Jenson, World in the Moon. 

The light shadows, 

That in a thought seur o'er the fields of corn, 

Halted on orutobes to ’em. JPleUsher, Bonduoa, i. \. 

BCUr^ (sk^r), fi. [Origin obscure.] A dwarfed 
or stunted hom. See the quotation. [Scotch.] 

A heifer with only scurs, as the modi fled horns sometimes 
found in polled cattle and in cross-bred offspring of polled 
and horned breeds are called in Scotland. They are lltUe 
bits of flat horn, loose at the roots, so that you can twist 
them about, and quite hidden in a mass of hair, continued 
fritm a (hick, long tuft, which grows upon a pointed crown- 
ridge, and falls over the forehead and aides of the head ; 
and I have seen aimllar scurs and top-knots on several fe- 
male short horns. Quoted in Amer, Bat., XXI. 1038. 

scurfs (skferf), w. f Formerly also skurf, and 
transposed scruff; \ ME. scurf, scorf, scrof, < 
AS. scurf sceorf =s MD. scorf, schorft, schur/t, 
schroft, D. schurft (with excrescent t) =s OHG. 
scorf, MHG. G. schorfus Icel. skurfur, pl.,ss8w. 
.skorf = Dan. skurv, scurf ; from the verb rep- 
resented by AS. sceorfan (prd* pl- scurfon), 
scrape, gnaw; cf. OHG. scurf an, MuG. G. schUf- 
fen, scratch, MHG. schrephen, G. schropfen, enp 
(bleed); prob. akin to scrape : see scraped. The 
OHO. form scorf, scurf, is not exactljr cognate 
with AS. scurj, wliich would require OHG. 
*scorh, but goes with the verb scurf en, w^bich 
is a secondary form, cognate with AS. sccor- 
pan. The words of this group, so'ape^, sharp, 
Hcarp^, scarfs, etc., are numerous, and more or 
less complicated in their fonns and RonseH.] 

1. Hcaly or flaky matter on the surface of tlie 
skin; the scarf-skin or epidermis exfoliated in 
fine Rhrods or scales. Scurf is continually coming 
from the human skin, being removed by the friction of tho 
clothes, in the bath, etc. The scurf of the head, where It 
may remain held by the hair in considerable quantity, ia 
known as dandruff. In some diseasoa affecting the skin, 
scurf comes off in laigo flakes or layers, as in the deMpia- 
ination or "peeling" after scarlet fever. 

Well may we raise Jars, 

Jealousiea, strifes, and heart-burning disagreements, 
Like a thick scurf o’er life. BiddleUm, The Witch, i. 2. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The scurf is worn away of each committed crime. 

Dryden, iEncld, vi. 

2. Any Rcaly or fluky matter on a surface. 

There stoi>d a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke ; the ri^st entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf. Miiton, F. L., L 672. 

Rpeclflcally — (a) In hot,, a loose bran-like scaly matter that 
is found on some leaves, as in the genus Elasagnus, etc. (ft) 
A growth of polyps oti oysters. 

3. Scum ; offRcouring. 

Priscian goes yonder with that wretobiMl crowd. 

And Francis of Accorso ; and thou hadst aeon there, 

If thou hadst had a hunkering for such scurf, 

That one who by the Rcrvaiit of the Servants 
From Amo was transferred to Baj(;ch|glione. 

LonafeUow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, zv. 111. 

scurf® (8k6rf), n. [Also scurff, skurff; < ME. 
scurffe; perhapK so called from the scaly or 
scabby appearance: see scurf ^,] A gray bull- 
trout ; a variety of the trout, Salmo trutia cam- 
hrieus. [Local, Eng.] 

There are two sorts of them (Bull-trouts], Ked Trimts 
and Gray Trouts or Skurffs. which keep not in In the Chan- 
nel of Bivulets or Elvers, but lurk like the Aldorllngs un- 
der the roots of great Alders. 

Moffett and Bennet, Health's Improvement (ed. 1746), 

Ip. 283. 

SCUrfer (sk6rf'6r), n. One who removes scale 
from boilers. 

The Scrapers’ and Scurf m' Union. Engineer, LXX, 298. 
BCUrflneSB (Bker'A-nes). n. rEarlv mod. E. 
scorffynesse; < scuriy + -ness!] The state of 
being scurfy; scurfy condition. 

And euer to remayne 
In wretched beggary. 

And maungy misery, . . . 

And scabb^ scarffynmc, 

BketUm, Duke of Albany, etc., 1. 140. 

BCUrf-skin (RkOrf'skln), n. Same as scarf-skin, 
scurfy (Hkt^r'fl), a, [< ME. smrfy (ss D, schurfUg 
ar Q. schorfig as Sw. skorfvig, Bcxafy) ; < scuifi + 
-y^. In another form scurvy: gee seurvyi!] 1. 



aeurQr 

Covered with scurf ; exf oliatiuff ii^|iona1l scales ; 
scurvy; scabby. — 2. Resemblmg or cousisting 
of scurf.--- BourCf scale. Seetoofoi. 

SCOrgeti and Azi obsolete spelling of 
seourge, 

gdUrer (skftr'ftr), ». [8c. also or formerly sciir- 
mur, ffkmriour^ shurriour; a var. of scourer^. 
The word seems to have been confused with 
F. ooureur, E. eow*iery etc.] One who scours ; a 
scout. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

And ho sento for the teurrert to aduyiie the dealynge of 
their eunemyoe, and to ee where they were, and what 
nombro they were of. 

JSemerM, tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. zxxlli. 

scorrll, scurrile (skur'il), a. [Earlv mod. E. 
also ttcunilly skurril ; ss It. scurriley i L. acurri- 
liSy buffoon4ike^ < sewrray a buffoon. Cf . ircorw.] 
Befitting a vulgar jester; grossly opprobrious; 
scurrilous; low: as, acurnl scoring; sourril 
taunts. 

Flatter not greatnesse with your tcurrill praise. 

Tinuif Whim (E. B. T. H.), p. 186. 

This, in yoor tourrU dialect ; but ray Inn 
Knows no such language. B, J<nmtht New Inn, 1. L 

Their wits indeed serve them to that sole purpose, to 
make sport> to break a tcurrUe Jest 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 268. 
It had bin plainly partlall. first, to correct him for grave 
Cicero, and not for teurrill Plautus. 

MttUm, Areopagltica, p. 15. 
* 'Bring the unfortunate girl to her father's, and break no 
teurrU Jests hero," said the 8ub-Prlor. 

Monastery, xxxiv. 

SCnrTlli^ (sku-riri-ti), w. nEarly mod. E. also 
akurrilUty; < F. scurrilitS =» Pr, acurilitat = It. 
aourrilitdy < L. 8currilita{U)8y < acurrilia, scurril : 
see acurrihl 1. The quality of being scinril 
or scurrilous; low, vile, buffoon-like scoffing 
or jeering ; indecent or gross abusiveness or 
railing; vulgar, indecent, or abusive language. 

Yet will ye see in many oases how pleasant speeches 
and sanoiiring some BnirnUity and vnsnamefastueB haiie 
now and thou a oertaine deoencie, and well become both 
the speaker to say, and the hearer to abide. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 224. 
8o It shall please you to abrogate oeurrUUy. 

Shak., L. L. h, iv. 2. 55. 

2. A scurrilous remark, attack, or outburst; 
an abusive tirade. 

Buffons, altogether applying their wits to SeurrilliUos 
A other ridiculous fiiattera 

PutUnham, Arte of Eng, Poesie, p, 60. 
I loathed KurrUUifii in conversation, and had a natural 
aversion to immoderate drinking. 

T. KUwood,h\io (ed. HoweUsX p. 185. 

BCnrriloiUI (skur'i-lus), rt. [< smtrril + 

1. Using or given to the use of low and inde- 
cent language: scurril; indecently or grossly 
abusive or railing. 

One would suspect him (John Standlsli] not the same 
man called by Bale a geurrillotu fool, and admired by ITts 
for piety and learning. Jealous lest another man should he 
more wise to salvation than hinistdf. 

Fuller, Worthies, Lancashire, 11. 203. 
Though a fierce, unscrupulous, and singularly tmirrUou* 
political writer, he (Swift] was not, in the general charac- 
ter of his politics, a violent man. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent,, 1. 

2. Containing low indoeenoy or abuse; foul; 
vile : as, seurriloua language. 

nets ever merry, but still modest; not dissolved into 
undecent laughter, or tickled with wit Mmrrilotis or iuju> 
rlotts. Ifabinfftony Castara, 111. 

A companion that is cheerful , and free from swearing 
and aeurmouM discourse, is worth gold. 

/. fFaltoti, Complete Angler, p. 87. 

3. Opprobrious; abusive; offensive. 

How often do we see a person, whose intentions are visi- 
bly to do gooii by the works he publishes, treated in as 
oeurrilouM a manner as if he were an enemy to mankind ! 

Addison, Freeholder, No, 40. 
»ByiL Kibald, blackguard, indecent, coarse, vulgar, 
gross. 

BCUrrilously’ (skur'i-ltis-li), adv. In a siMirri- 
lous manner; with scurrility. 

lie spoke so stntrrilously of you. I had no patience to 
hear him. Wychertsy, Country Wlfe^ IL 1. 

BcnrrilonsneBS (skur'i-lus-nes), «. Scurrilous 
character; indecency of language or manners; 
scurrility. 

iCHiry (skur'i), e. f.; pret. and pp. aeurrkdy 
pnr. amrrying, [Also akurry ; an extended form 
of amr or tho ong. perhaps due in part 

to akurriour and similar forms of aeurrer, and 
in part to association with hunyy as in hurry- 
atturry,] To hurry along; move hastily and 
precipitately; scamper. 

He (Hannibal] commanded the Itorsemen of the Nu* 
mldlans to wurvy to the trenches. 

tr. of Plutarch, p. 8S2. 
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Poets have fancied the footprints of the wind in those 
light ripples that sometimes scurry across smooth water 
with a sudden blur. LowsU, Study Windows, p. 42. 

scurry (skur'i), pi. acMrries (-is). [Also 
akurry; < scurry y v.] 1. Hurry; fluttering or 
bustling haste. — 2. A flurry. 

The birds circled overhead, or dropped like thick seur- 
Ties of snow-flakes on the water. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 805. 

3. In sporting y a sliort race run for amusement 
by inferior horses or non-winners. Krik's 
Guide to the Turf. 

SCUrvlly (sk^^r'vi-li), adv. In a scurvy manner ; 
meanly; shabbily. 

How seurvUy thou criest now, like a dninkard ! 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 2. 
When I drew out the mony, he return'd it as seureUy 
again. Kvelyn, Diary, Oct. 2, 1641. 

BCUrvineSB (sk^r'vi-nes), n. Scurvy character; 
meanness; baseness; shabbiness. Hailey. 
BCUryy^ (sk^r'vi), «. [< ME. acurvy, a var. of 
scurfy (with the usual change of f to r, as in 
wife, wives f etc.): see scurfy. For the fig. 
senses 2, 3, of. scabby, shabby, in like uses.] 1. 
Bcurfy ; covered or affected with scurf or scabs ; 
scabby ; diseased with scurvy ; scorbutic. 

Whatsoever man he be that hath a blemish, ... or be 
Murvy or scabbed, . . . he shall nut come nigh to offer the 
bread of his God. Lev. xxi. 20. 

2. Vile: mean; low; vulgar; worthless; con- 
temptible; paltry; shabby: as, usourty fellow. 

A very scurvy tune to sing at a man's funeral. 

Bhak., Tempest, ii. 2. 46. 
Twas but a little scurvy white money, hang it ! 

B. Jenson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 
While we lav at Tabago, we had like to have had a 
eeurvy trick plaid us by a protended Merchant from 
Faiiama, who come, as by stealtli, to tralfick with us pri- 
vately. Dampier, Voyages, 1. 188. 

3. Offensive; mischievous; malicious. 

Nay, but he prated, 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against yuui* honour. Shak., tithello, I 2. 7. 

BCUrvy'-^ (sker'vi), n. [Formerly also scurvie, 
sertrvey; appar. abbr. of scurvy disease ot some 
similar phrase ; prob, confused also with scor- 
butCy scorbutus : scorbule.'] A disease 

usually presenting swollen, spongy, easily 
bleeding gums, fibrinous effusion into some of 
the muscles, rendering them hard and brawnjr, 
hemorrhages beneath the skin, rheumatoid 
pains, anemia, and prostration, it occurs at all 
ages and in all climates, atid usually develops in those em- 
piovlng an unvaried diet, especially one from which vege- 
tables are excluded. Alsu called srur6uttM.—Button- 
■CUrvy, an epidemic of cachectic tlisuose obsenretl in the 
south of Ireland, characterised by button-like excresoeuoc^ 
on the 8kiiu--Laild-S01irvy, purpura, 
senrvy-grass (skOr'vi-gras), n. [A corruption 
of scurry-crcssy so named because used as a cure 
for scurvy,] 1. A cruciferous plunfjCochlmrm 
officiruflisy of northern and western Europe and 
arctic America: an antiscorbutic and salad 
plant. Locally called scrooby- or scruby-grass. 

A woman crying, ‘*Buy any ectmiy^arassf" 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl, lii. 2. 

2. One of the winter cresses, JHarharea prsecox, 
a European plant cultivated as a winter salad, 
becoming wud in parts of the United States. 
8CU86 (skus), n. and r. [By apheresis from ex- 
cuse.'] Same as excuse. 

Tea, Custance, better (they say)a tuidde smsc than none. 
... 1 will the truthc know eeii as it is. 

Udall, Roister Doister, v, 2. 
That 'souse serves many men to save their gifts. 

Shak., M. of V., Iv. 1. 444. 

BCUtt (skiit), a. [Perhaps a mixture of cuiy 
cutty y short, with short (A8. sceort), and further 
with scut^, M.] Short, as a garment, etc. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

BCUt^ (skut), «. [Also shut; appar. < scut^y a., 
but perhaps confused with loel. skoit, a foxV 
tail (see scuff)y or ult. =5s L. cauda = W. ewty a 
tail (with ofig. initial /r).] 1, A short tail, as 

that of the raobit or deer. 

My doe with the black souc/ 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 5. 20. 
Watesh came, with his little scut of a tail cocked as sharp 
as duty. N. />. Btaekmors, Ijorna Doone, xlii. 

2. In her.y the tail, as of a cony: used only 
when the tail is of a different tincture from the 
rest. 

BOnta, n. Plural of scutum, 
scutage (skii't^), n. [< ML. scutagium^ < OF. 
escuage (> E. escuaae: see escuftge)y F. ecuage; 
< L. shutumy a shielo : see seufet.] Irx feudal law : 
(a) A tax on a knight’s fee or scutum : same 
as escuage. (b) A commutation for personal 
service. 


Bcutcher 

The famous seuiayc, the acceptance of a money <M>mpo- 
siUon for military service, dales from this time (1159). 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 451. 

BCUtal (sku'tal), a. f < NL. ^soutalisy < Ij. hcu- 
tuMy a shield : see e*c«fw,wi.] In zodl., of the na^ 
ture of or pertaining to a scute ; in entom.y spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the scutum of any 
se^ent of the notum. 

BCU^te (sku'tat), a. [< NL. scutatuSy shield- 
sliaped (L. scutatus, armed with a shield), < L. 
sCyUtum,u shield: sceAfCwicL] 1. In cool.: (a) 
Provided wiili scutes, sliields, plates, or large 
scales; squainate; squamous; scaly; scutel- 
late. (b) Resembling a scute or shield ; broad 
and somewhat convex. — 2. In bot.y formed like 
an ancient round buckler: as, a scutate leaf. 
See cut under peZfMf'e;.— Scutate tanas, fn entom.: 
(a) A tarsus in which a single Joint is dilated so as to form 
a broad plate, (b) A tarsus covered with large flat scalea, 
as ill the genus Lepimna. 

BCUtatiform (sku'ta-ti-fdrm), a. [< NL. scuta- 
tus, shield-shaped (see scutate), + L. forma, 
form.] Same as scutiform. 

scutch (skuch), V. t. [Prob. < OF. eseousser, es- 
cosser, cscoucer, shake, swing, shake off, strip, < 
LL. excussare, shake frequently or much, freq. of 
excutere, shake off: see cxcuaa, and cf. rcscous, 
rescue, from the same L. source, with an added 
prefix. Cf . scutcher. The word may have been 
confused with forms allied to Norw.«A'‘o/«i,6A'oI?o, 
skuka, a swingle for beating flax, or Bw. skdkia, 
swingle, prob. akin to E. shake, shock. Not relat- 
ed to scotch^.'} 1. To beat; drub. [Old Eng. and 
Bcoteh.] — 2. To dress (fibrous material) by 
beating. The particles of woody matter adhering to the 
fibers are detached, and the bait is partlall/ separated fnUr 
its coustiluent fibers. The waste liber obtained is called 
seutching'iow or codUla. Specifically — (a) In flaot-mawu/., 
to beat off and separate tbe woody parts of, as the stalks 
of flax; swingle: as, to scutch flax. (M In coUanenanu/., 
to separate, as the individual fibers after they have been 
loosened and cleansed, (r) In siik‘manu/., to disentangle, 
straighten, and cut into lengths, aa floss and refuse silk. 

scutch (skuch), n. [< scutch, v.] 1. Same as 
scutcher, 1. Imp. Diet. — 2. A coarse tow that 
separates from flax during scutching. 

scutch-blade (skuch ' blad ), n. A piece of hard, 
tough wood used in boati^ flax. 

SCUteheon (skuch'on), n . [Formerly ulBOSCutch- 
ion, acuichin; < toJ. scotchyne, acochone, by 
apnorcHiB from escutcheon : Hooesctticheon.] 1. 
A shield for armorial bearings ; an emblazoned 
shield; an escutcheon. 

Scotchyne (^lur. eeoehonc). Scutelliim. 

f*Tompt. Parv., p. 449: 

I saw the monument of the Cardinall of Bourtion, and 
hie statue very curiously made over it in Oardinals habitea 
with his armes and ceutchin. Cvryat, Crudities, 1. 48, sig. D. 

They haue no SeulcMont or biasing of Armes. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 204. 

2. In medieval arch., etc., a shield or plate on a 
door, from the center of which hung the door- 
handle. — 3. Tho cover of a keyhole, usually 
i voted at the top, so as to drop over the key- 
ole by its weight. A sliding scutcheon is call- 
ed a, sheave.-- %. A plate for an inscription, es- 
pecially a small one for a name, as on a knife or 
a walking-stick. — 5. In her., same as esettidt- 

€0)iy 1. 

BCUt^eoned ( skuch 'qnd ), a. Emblazoned ; or- 
namented or surmounted by a scutcheon or em- 
blazoned shield. 

I'ho ceutcheon'd emblems which It bore. 

Scott, Bridal of Triermain, lii. 1.5. 

Far off her lover sleeps as still 
Within hiaacutehconed tomb. 

Whittier, The Countess. 

BCU’tcher (skuch '(*r). w. [< OP. escouaaaur, a- 
flail, < escousser, shake, beat; see^cafcA] 1. 



Scutcblng-machlae or Sastchcr for Flax. 

«r. feed -tabic on which the flax is fed to the fluted rollers A. S', 
which atiae it and pracent it to the scutches or Uraters e, fasteacd by 
tupixtrts d to the rotating drum t. The latter reTolves in a caaef. 
with e grating ei the bottom. The feed-rollt sure driven bygearbtg i. 




Scutchint;-!iwurd and Stand. 


scutcher 

An implement or a machine for scutohing fiber. 
Also Hcutch, — 2f. A whip. 

V«r^ . . . arod. vrand, . . . switch, or ride 

with. CotffraDe. 

8. One who scutches fiber, 
scutch-grass (skuch'gras), w. 1. A variant 
of (juitch-ifnwft, — 2. By transfer, the Bennufia 
or Indian couch-grass, Vymidon Davtylm, See 
Bermuda grass^ under groj^s, 
scutching’ (skuch'ing),' m. Same as scotching. 
scutching-machine (skuch'ing-Tna-sheii^), n. 
A machine for soiitchingor rough-tiressiugfiber, 
as flax, cotton, or silk. See cut under sattchcr. 
Bcutching-xuill (skuch'ing-mil), «. Same as 
seu tcMng-machim. 

SCUtching-shaft (skuch'ing-sluUt), n. Til a cot- 
ton-scutching machine, the revolving shaft 
which carries the first beater, 
scutchi^-stock (skuch'iiig-stok), n. In u 
acutching-maohine, the part on which the hemp 
rests during the opera- 
tion of scutching. E. 

B, Knight. 
scutching-sword 
(skuch ' mg - sord), «. 

A beating-implement 
used in scutching fiax 
by hand. The sword a 
<8ee eat) is held in the riaht 
hand, while with the left a 
handful of the bruised 
steins is intro(iitciMl into 
the groove ft in the stand b. 

A band stretched from the 
stand to a stake h causes 
the sword to reiiound after 
each downward blow. 

SCUte^ (skut), n. [< late ME. scute. < OF. esatt. 
later cscu. F. crif, a buckler or shield, a coin, etc., 
s= Pr. esent = Sp. Pg. escudo = It. scudo^ < L. sen- 
tuniy rarely scutusy a shield, cover, = Or. oKcro^y 
a skin, also a buckler, < ^ skUy cover, = Skt. 
^ sicuy cover: see seumy ohscurc. etc. Of. 
scutuniy seudOy eeuy from the same soui'ce.] If. 
A shield or buckler ; also, a heraldic shield ; an 
escntciheon. 

Oonfesaing that he was himselfe a Monntacute, 

And bare the selfe same armea that 1 dyd quarter in my 
settU. Ga»eoiifiu>. Deulse of a Masko. 

. 2t. An old French gold coin, of the value of 
3#. 4d. sterling, or 80 cents. 

And from a pair of gloves of half<a<crown 

To twenty crowns, will t*» a very 

Smell out the price. Chapman, All Fools, v. 1. 

8. In zo/if., a scutum or seutcllum, in any sense ; 
a squama; a large scale; a shield, plate, or 
buckler: as, the dermal scutes of a ganoid fish, 
a turtle, an annadillo, a scaly ant-eater, etc. 
Bee cuts under carapace and Acipenser — Glavic- 
nlar scute. Bee davieular. 

BCUte^t, M. An obsolete form of scoutt. 

SCUtel (sku'tel), n. [< NL. scuteUumy q. v.] A 
Pttle scute; a scuteilum. Imp. Diet. 
Acutella^ (sku-terk), «. [NL. (Lamarck, 1816), 
< L. Bcutella, a salver, tray, ML. a platter, disli, 
dim. of scuirtty a flat trav, a platter: sec yn/f- 
tle^y skillety sculler^y scullery y etc.] 1. A ge- 
nus of flat sea-urchins, or cake-urchitis, giving 
name to the family ScutelUdm. — 2. [/. c. ; pi. 
scutellie (-©)•] Bamo as scuteilum (c). 
SCntsUa^i U. Plural of scuteilum. 

JKmtellar (sku'te-iar), a. [< NL, scuteilum + 
-ari*.] Of or pertaining to a scuteilum, in any 
sense.— Bcutellar angle, in enUtmt.: (a) The angle of a 
wing-cover adjoining the scutellnm, or next to the oppo- 
site elytron If the scuteilum is concealed, Qi) Tlie basal 
posterior angle of a wing. — SCtttellar itrlSB, short im- 

{ iressed lines on the eijrtra, near the scuteilum and imral- 
el to its margins. They are found In many beetles. 

iScutellaria (sku-te-lfi'ri-a), w. [NL., < L. scu- 
tellfiy a salver, dish, 4- ’-«r/«i.] A genus of 
gamopetalous plants, of the order Lahiatie and 
tribe SfachydeiCy type of the subtribe Sen (dia- 
ries!. It is distinguished by Its peculiar two-lipped 
calyx, which is enlarged and cUnmmI In fruit, hearing a 
scale or projecting appendage above, with both lips en- 
tire, the lower persistent, the other falling with the in- 
• cloned fruit. From Pt-rUmnia, which jUone has a similar 
calvx, it is distinguished by its corolla with an enlarged 
and hooded or guleate upper lip, its roundish nutlets, and 
Its transverse w^eds. There are about loO species, widely 
dispersed through temperate regions and among tropical 
mountains, and abundant in the Tnitod States, which con- 
tains one f(uartcr of the species. They ani chiefly known 
as Hknlicap and helmct-Jloiper, and are annual or perennial 
herbs, spreading or erect, and rarely shrubs. ITiey bear 



Sciitellato.— Foot «f 
Bluebird, with laiiiiiii' 
pliintiir and 
ixfuttid ■ 


op}>osite an<l comrnoidy tfjothed leaves, and rather large 
blue, violet, scarlet, or yclb)W flowers In the axils or dis- 
p<jsed in a terminal spike r»r luceme. 8ce akullmp; also 
tnadweed, hnndwtirt, and hedfje hymm, 2. 

;SCUtellate (nku'tc-lat), a. [< NL. *scHtdlatusy 
< scuteilum. q. v,] In cool.: (a) Provided with 
gcutella ; Bcutate ; squamatei BpecIflcally, in or- 
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nlthology. noting the foot of a bird when it is provided 
with the special plates or scales called soufilto: opposed to 
retieulate: as, a Amtcffattf tarsus; toes 
mdellale on Uip. ( h ) Formed into 
a scuteilum; ahaped like a 
plate or platter; divided into 
Hcutolla. 

SCUtellated (sku'te-la-tod), a. 

[< scutelUite + Same 

tiH scute! late. Woodsard. 

Bcutellation ( Hkil-te-la'sbpn 
n. [< scutcllate + -iVw.] In 
ornith.y the condition of the 
foot wh(?n the horny covering 
is fasliionod into Bcutella ; the 
state of being scutellate, or 
provided with scutella; the ar- , ^ , 

rangement of the acutella: op- Iff 
postul to reticulation. 

iMUtellera (sku-tePe-rk), n.pl. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801), < scuteUumy q.’ v.] A groiq) name for the 
true bugs now known as ScnteUcridSy subse- 
quently used as a generic name by several au- 
thors, but not now in use. 

ScuteileridflB (sku-to-ler'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Westwooil, 11^), < Scutdlera 4 -ids.] A very 
large family of true bugs or Beteropteray con- 
taining tortoise-shaped species in which the 
scuteilum covers nearly the whole surface of 
the abdomen. They are often highly colored, 
and abound in the tropics. 

SCntelUd (sku'te-lid), n. A clvpeastroid or 
shield-urchin of the family SeutcIUds. 
Scntellidss ( skil-tel 'i-de), n. pi. [N L. , < Scutella 
4 -Ida?.] A family of irregular or exocyclic 
sea-urchins, typiflea by the genu.M Scutella; the 
shield-ureliins, with flat, discoidal shell, often 
perforated or fissured, and with ramified 
gi’ooves on the underside. Bee Echinarachnim, 
MdlitOy sand-dollaTy and cuts under cake-urchin 
and Encope. Also called MelHtids. 
scatellifonn (sku-tePi-form), a. [< Nh. scutei- 
lum, q. V., 4 h. forma, form.] Bcutellate; in 
bot.y shaped like a scuteilum. 
scutelligerous (sku-te-lij'e-ms). a. [< NL. 
scuteilum 4 L. gerercy carry.] l^ovided with 
a seutcllum or with scutella; scutellate; scu- 
tigerous. 

scntsllilie (sku'te-lin), a. Pertaining to Scu- 
tella. or to the family ScuUdlids. 

The seuteUine urchins commence with the Tertiary. 

PhiUijM, «eol. (188iV), I. 490. 

scutelliplantar (sku '"te-li-plan ' tllr) , [< NL. 
scutelliplnntaris. < scfeielluniy q. v., 4 Tj. planUiy 
the sole of the foot (in birds 
the back of the tarsus): see 
plants.] In ornith.y having 
the planta, or back of the 
tarsus, scutellate: said es- 
necially of certain passerine 
nirds, in distinction from 
laminiulantar. 

Scntelliiplantares (sku^te- 
li-plan-ta'roz), w. pi. [NL. : 
see .scutelliplantar.] In or- 
uith.. in BundevalPs system 
of classification, a series of 
his order Oscifws (nearly 
equal to Pnssercs of most 
authors) whiidi have the integument of the 
])lanta, or back of the tarsus, divided by trnns- 
v<*rse sutures, or furnished with smull scutes, 
variou.sly arranged. The ScuteUiplantarM are divided 
inb) live cohorts, Hotaspides, Efuiaspidete, Ezaspidein, 
pifcnaspideee, and Taxcupitlem. The aeiles correaponds 
in general, tliougli not precisely, with the mesoinyodian 
or clamatorial Faimre*. 

SCUtelliplantation (sku^te-li-plan-ta'shon), w. 
[As scutdliptantiar) 4 -atUm.] The scutelli- 
plantar state of a bird^s foot, or the formation 
of that state : correlated with laminiplanUition, 
Amer. NaturaHsty XXII. 053. 
scuteilum (sku-tol'um), n.x pi. scutella (-k). 
[NL., dim. of ij. scutuniy a shield; see scutum.] 
A little shield, plate, or scute, (a) in hot. : (1) In 
grasses, a little shield -I ike expansion of the hypoctdyl, 
which acts ns an organ <»f suction through which the nu- 
trient substance of the eiidospertn is abstirlied by the em- 
bryo. (2) In lichens, a rounded apothecium having an 
elevated rim. (ft) In entom., the third from before (or the 
penultimate one) of four pieces or sclerltes composing any 
segment of tile tergiimof an insect, situated between the 
sen turn and the tosI scuteilum. There are thr<»e scutella, 
respectively of ftie pronotura, mesonotiim, anrl metano* 
turn, or one to each of the thoracic segnieTits. That of the 
inesonotuni (speuiflcally tlie niesrrscuteilum, which see) 
is the most important in classlflcation, and is generally 
meant when iteutellum is safri without qnulifytng term. It 
is variously nuKlifled: triangular in CoUojdftra, sometimes 
invisible, at other times (as iu some Jiemijdura^ laqre and 
covering the elytra and abdomen, (e) In ortdUt., one of 
the large special horny plates, soalea, or sentea with which 



Sc'iitelliplantnr Ff»ol of 
Horned Lnrk : the Uirsus 
jir-utcllatc Iwfnrc ."ind be- 
hind, and the tnef> ail scu- 
tellate cm top. 
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the feet of n^t birds are provided, and which are gen- 
erally airanglB in a ainjprle vertical seriea upon the front, 
often also upon the back, of the tarsus and the tops of the 
toes : distinguished from tlie smaller or irregular plates 
which collectively constitute reticulation. The presence 
of such scutella constitutes scutellation, and a tarsus so 
furiitshecl is said to be scutullate, as opposed to either a 
booted or a reticulate tarsus. I'lio presence of scutella upon 
the back of the tarsus constitutes scutelliplantation — a 
condition rare in oscine birds, though usual in non-osolne 
Parnwret, in Piearim, etc. Also wHtteu tscaUtUa, with a 
plural scmbd(Ai.---Abdoinl]iiI soatella, dlfltinct gou- 
tellum, reoelYnd ■outellumu Bee the adjeotives, 

scutibranch (sku'ti-brangk), a. and n. 1 . «. 
Pertaining to the Scutioramddatay or having 
their characterB. 

II. w. A member of the Scutihranchiata. 

Also scutibranchiany scutiftranchiate. 

Scutibrancliia(8ku-ti-brang'ki-k), n.pl. [NL., 

< h.scntumy Hhield, 4 hranchiSy giilB.| A group 
of rhipidoglossate gaRtropods, with tne guls in 
a spiral lino on the left side of the gill-cavity, 
the eyes pedieelled, and the shell and opercu- 
lum spiral. It was limited by fl ray to the famll les Neri- 
iid». Botellidw, Turhinidm, hwiiidm, TrooMdm, and Sto- 
matellidM, 

scutibranchian (sku-ti-brang'ki-au), a. and n. 

[< scutibranch 4 -ian.] Bame m scutibranch. 
TOUtibranebiata (ska^ti-bnmg-ki-a'tk), n. pi. 
[NL., neut. pi. of scutibranckiatus : see scuti- 
hranchiate.] In Do Blainville’s clasBification 
(1825), the RBcoud order of his Paracephato- 
phora herniaphroditay divided into the two 
familieB Otiden and Calyptraceay or the oar- 
Bhells and various limpet-like shells. Bee cuts 
under ahalone and sea -ear. 

SCUtibranebiate (sku-tl-braug'ki-at), a. and n. 
[< NL. scutihranchiatusy < L. scutuniy a shield, 
4 hranchiSy gills.] Bame as scutibranch. 

sentifer (sku'ti-fer), w. I < L. scutuniy a shield, 
4 ferre = E. bear^ .] A shield-bearer ; one who 
bears the shield of his master; a sort of squire ; 
also, a nerson entitled to a shield (that is, to 
armorial bewaring). [Karo.] 

He now became a '^souireof the liody,*' and tnily an 
‘*arraiger”or ‘^sentifer f tor he bore the shield and ar- 
mour of his leader to the field. Eneye. RriL, XIV. IIH. 

BCUtiferous (sku-tif'e-rus), a. [As scut if cr 4 
-OM.S. J 1. C'aiTyiiig a shield or buckler. — 2. 
In codl.y same as scutigerous. 

SCUtiform (sku'ti-fflrnl), a. [< OF. scutiformcy 

< L. Kcutiuuy a shield, 4 forntay form.] Bhiehi- 
shaped. (a) Properly, of the form of a Roman scutum 
in one of its varieties (sec cuts under scutum) ; most com- 
monly, like the triniigulsr or heater-shaped shield of the 
fourtoeiitli ceiitupr. (ft) In boL, peltate: as, a Bculiftirm 
loaf. Also seuUttiform. 

SCUtiger (sku' ti-j(*r), n. [< Scutiger-a.] In 
cool., a eenfiped of tne genus ScuHgera; any 
member of the family ScutigtTids. 

Bcutigera (sku-tij'e-Vk), w. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802): see The typical genus of 

Srutigerids : sarae as Cermatia. a common North 
American roecies is 
»V. (or (jermatia) 
foreepn. ordinarily 
known as thou- 
mnd-legK, eenHiwd, 
and earwig, wfilc.h 
abounds in houses 
in the southern 
United .States. It 
is carnivorous and 
preys upon house- 
flies, small cock- 
roaches, and other 
household itisects. 

It is ordinarily re- 

f lilted to bite human 
icings with danger- 
ous effect, but there 
Is no reason to be- 
lieve that this repu- 
tation is deserved. 

S. calenptrata is a 
small species, scarce- 
ly an inch long, in- 
habiting southern 
Kurope and northei*n 
Africa. S. nobilie is 
about 2 inches long, 
found in India and 
Mauritius. 

Scutigerida 

(sku-ti-jer'i-de), 
n.pl. [NL.(J.E. 

Gray, 1847, after 
Oorvais, 1837), < 

Scutigera -ids.] Si utiffsra (or Ctvmttiia) /orrtift, one 
A family of ceii- 
tipeds, named 

from the genus Scutigera: same as (Uirmatiids. 
scatigerons (Hkii-tij'o-rus), a. [< NL. scutiger 
(cf. L. sculigcrulusy a shield-bearer), < L. scu- 
tuniy a shield, 4 gercrcy carry.] In mbl.y pro- 
vided with a scute or with scuta. Also aou- 
UferouB. 







•eottped 

«eiltip8d (skfl^tljped)^ a. r< L. a shield, 
+ p<t8 (p^) as B, /oo^.] in omitW , , having the 
Hhanks scaly; hanng soutellate tarsi: distin- 
guished from pUmiped, See outs under seutel- 
late and soutelUnlanta/r, 

BCnttor (8kut'6r), e. i, [A var. of scuttle^.'] To 
scoot or run hastily; scurry; scuttle. [Prov. 
£ng. and Scotch.] 

A sound behind the tapestry which was more like the 
msuUering of rats and mice than anything else. 

Mrg. QuMlt Curious if True. (Itoeiss.) 

scatter (skut'dr), ». [< acutterf vA A hasty, 
precipitate run, [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

The dog's endeavour to avoid him was unsuccessful, as 
1 guessed by a souCCer downstairs, and a prolonged piteous 
yelping. S. Bronte^ Wutherlng Heights, xiii. 

scuttle^ (skut'l), n. [< ME. ecotilo, sooty < 
AS. smtelf a dish, howl, =s D. schotel ss OHG. 
scuszildf MEG. sohussclf G. schiissel^ a dish, =s 
lool. skuUllf a plate, trencher, =: OF. eseuelle^ 
P. Scuelk ss Sp. esoudilla = Pg. escudella = It. 
scA)dclla^ soudeua^ a plate, howl, porringer, < L. 
smtelkif a salver or tray nearly square, also 
LL. a stand for vases, MIj. also a platter, plate, 
dish, dim. of sea fra, also scuta, a tray, platter, 
dish ; prob. allied io scutum, a shield : see scute^. 
Of. seutcUa, and cf. skillet, ult. a dim. form of 
the same word, and sculler^, scullery ^ from the 
same L. source.] If. A broad, shallow dish ; a 
platter. Compare scuttle-dish. 

The earth and stones they are fain to carry from under 
their feet in seuUltm and baakets. Hakewill, Apology. 

Alas { and what 's a man ? 

A Mcufile full of dust, s tnessur'd span 
Of flitting time. Quarles, Emblems, IIL 8. 

2. A deep vessel of sheet-iron, copper, or brass, 
used for bolding coal in small umouiits; a coal- 
scuttle or ooal-hod. Bee coal-scuttle, — 8. A 
swabber used for cleaning a bakera’ oven. 

Seattle*'^ (skut'l), n, [Also skuttlc ; < OF. escou- 
tillc, F, 6coutille (of a ship) = Bp. cscotilla = Pg. 
cseotilha, the scuttle of a ship ; a dim. form, con- 
nected with Sp. eseotnr, cut (clothes so as to fit), 
slope, orig. out a hole in a garment to tit the 
neck or bosom, < escote, the sloping of a jacket, 
a tucker (cf. csoota, the sheet of a sail), < I). 
school SB M LG, schot, lap, sloping of a jacket, = 
OHG. Hcos, 80030, scoza, MHG. schoz, G. schoss, 
lap, dap of a coat, bosom, s= Bw. skote = Daii. 
slgiid, lap, flap of a coaf, = Goth, skauis, hem 
of a ^rtneiit, = AB. sredt, corner, fold, sheet of 
a sail: see sheets. ] I, Nnut., a small hatch- 
way or opening in the deck, with a lid for cover- 
ing it ; also, a like liole in the side of a ship, 
or through the coverings of her hatchways; % 
extension, a hole in general. 

The Night wan sonitithitig lightiKh. and ononf thu Sailors 
waa got into thu Skuttle («<> 1 think they call it) at the 
AliUn*Top>MaiHt, looking out if ho could see any l.aiid. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquioa of KraarniiH, I. 27r>. 

2. A square hole in the wall or roof of u house, 
covered with a lid; also, the lid that ctjvers 
such an opening. Hush f cuttle, a mmtUo In which 
tho framework is flush with the deck.— Fore-SOUttle, a 
hatch by which the forecastle is entered. (See also air- 
geatUe.) 

scuttle*’^ (sknt'l), V, t.i pret. and pp. scuttled, ppr. 
scuttliuff, [< scuttU^, w.] Naut., to cut liolos 
through the bottom or sides of (a ship) for any 
purpose ; specifically, to sink by making holes 
through the bottom. 

He was the mildest nianner'd man 
That ever seutOed ship or out a throat 

Byron, Don Juan, lit 41. 

I wondered whether some among them were even now 
below gettUlina the ship. 

W. C, RumU, Wreck of the tiros venor, xvll. 

scuttle^ (skut'l), f>. i , ; pret. and pp. scuttled, 
ppr. scuttling, [Fonnerly also slcuUle; also 
scuddle (also assibilated shuttle)*, fre^q. of scud, 
or of the more orig. scoot, shoot: see scud, 
scoofi, and Ahoof.] To run hurriedly, or with 
4<hort, hurried steps; hurry, 

I have no inolinatlon to seuitle barefoot after a Duke of 
Wolfenbuttle's army. Walpole, Letters, II. 47a 

No mother nor brother viper of tho brood 
Shall scuOtfe off without tho instructive bruise. 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 28fl. 

Seattle^ (skut'l), w, [Formerly also shuttle; 
< scuttle^, r.] A quick pace; a short, hurried 
run ; a mincing, affected gait. 

From Twelve to On a Shut niyself up in my Chamber, 
practised l^ady Betty Modely's SaruUle. 

Quoted in Aghion g Boclal Ufo in Reign of Queen Anne, 

tl. 02. 

She went with an eaay $oiUUa out of the shop. Spedator. 

seattiQ-lmtt (skut'l-but), n, Naut,, a cask or 
butt having a acuttle or hole out in it for the 



Various fonus of the Roman Scu- 
tum. 
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introduction of a oup or dipper, and used to 
hold drinking-water. Also called scuttle-cask. 
The rest of the crew fllled the seuttled buU, 

II li. Dam, Jr., liefore the Mast, xxiU. 

scuttle-cask (skut'I-k&sk), n. Bame as scuttle- 
butt, 

SCUttle-dishf (skut'l-dish), n. A wooden platter. 
Slio, . . . wen the pan was brimful, 

Would mess you up in gcoJlle dieheg, 

Syne bid us sup till we were fou. 

Earl Hwhard (ChUd's Ballads, 111. 273). 

SCattleffsh (skutn-fish). n, A cuttlefish. 

SCUttler (skut'ler), n. Tne streakileld, or striped 
lizard, CnemidophAmut sexlineatm, Trans, Amcr, 
Philol, Ass., XVII. 46. [Local, U. B.] 

scuttling (skut'ling), n. Bee tho quotation. 
Manchester Is becoming notorious for a form of street 
ruflianlsm known Utcally as '‘gcuttling." It consists of 
gangs of youths going about certain districts ostensibly 
u) fight with similar gangs of ailjacent districts. 

Latieet, No. 8400, p. 643. 

SCUtulum (sku'tu-lum), ; pi. scutula (-Ih). 
[L., dim. of scutum, a shield : see scutum,] A 
small shield; specifically, one of the shield- 
shaped crusts of favns; a favus-cup. 

scutum (skuHum), n. ; pi. scuta (-th). [< L. scu- 
tum, a long shield : see scute^.] “ 1 . In liom. 
antuf,, a large ob- 
long shield of heavy- 
armed Homan legioii- 
aries,a8 distinguished 
from the small round 
shield, or clypeus. it 
was generally oval or semi* 
cyliiidiical In shape, made 
of wood or wickerwork 
covered with leather, and 
defended with plates of 
iron. 

2. In anat,, the knee- 
pan; the rotula or 
patella. Bee cut uii- 
uer knee-join t, — 3. In 
zodl., a plate, shield, 
buckler, or some 
similar part; a large 
scale ; a scute ; a sca- 
tellum ; especially, 
some piece of dermal annor or exoskeletal for- 
mation, a.s one of the bony plates of a sturgeon 
or a crocodile, a piece of the shell of a turtle, 
a ring or plate of an armadillo, one of the great 
scales of a pangolin, the frontal shield of a 
coot, etc. Bee cuts under Acipenser, armadillo, 
carapace, coot, crocodile, pangolin, and shield, 
SpccIficsJly— (a) In tnlom.,i\\e second of tho four sole- 
rites into which the torgum of each of the throe thoracic 
segments of an Insect is divisible, situated betwcien the 
prsiscutum an<l the soutollum. 'J’here are three such scuta, 
respectively of the pronottmi, mesonotum, and metano- 
tum, and respect ively specified as the progeutum, megtf- 
ucHturn, and -mrtaaculum. The last two are each some- 
times separated Into two or three {tarts. (6) In Myria- 
wda, one of the bard plates of any of tho segments, (c) In 
Venneg. one of the dorsal scales of certain annelids, as 
the scalebacks of the genus Polymte; an elytrum. Sec 
cut under Polynoi\. (d) In Cirripedia, one of the lower or 
proximal pieces of which the nuiltivalvo shell or carapace 
of the barnacles and acom-shells consists, and by which 
the cirri pass out See diagrams under ffalanug and Iss- 
/tadid/r. (e) In cohtnodernis, a buccal scute ; one of the 
five large Interradlnl plates about the mouth, ns in the 
ophluriariB, more fully called getda bueealia, (/) In or- 
nwh., a scutellum of a bird’s foot SundevaU, {Ilare. ) 

4. In old law, a pentliouse or awning Ab- 

doxnlnal soutum, in tlie Aroehnida, a more or less seg- 
mented plate covering the abtlomen, especially In the 
Phalangiidx.— OepRalOthoraolC ■outum. See eephalo- 
thoracic. 

Scutum Sobiescianum. A constellation made 
by Hevelius late in tho sevenU^enth century, 
aiid representing the shield of the Kinp of Po- 
land, John Sobicski, with a cross upon it. to sig- 
nify tliat ho had fouglit for tho Ohristian reli- 
gion at the siege of Vienna, it lies In the brightest 
part of the Milky Way, over the bow of Sagittarius. Its 
Drightest star Is of the fourth mamiitude. 

BCyoflda (sib'a-lft), > 1 , pi, [NL., < Or. crxf/lo/lor, 
dung, offal, refuse.] In pathoL, small hard 
balls into which the feces are formed in certain 
deranged conditions of the colon. 

SCTFbalOUS (sib'i^lus), a, [< scyhala + -of«.] Of 
the natun* of of resembling scybala. 

It Iroucus] may be found as a covering of gcyhalom 
maMes. Buck's Handbook of Med. Sciences, IV. 7US. 

Sf^dmSBnidSB ( sid-me'ni-dd), n. pi, [NL. (Leach, 
1819), < Scydmmnus + -idm.] A family of chivi- 
corn beetles, allied to the Silphidw, but having 
coarsely granulated eyes. They are small, shining, 
usually ovate, sometimes slender beetles of a bmwn color, 
more or less clothed with erect hairs. They ere f<»und 
near water, under atonea in ants' nests, and under itark, 
and are fretjiiently setm ftytng in twilight. About 8 (k> 
species are known. The famfiy it represented in all parts 
of the world. 


ScyllaruB 

ScvdmttnUB (sid-me'uus), n. [NL. (Latrellle, 
ifc), < Gr. oKhSpatvog, angry -looking, sad-col- 
ored, < ahvdfiamtv, be angiy; cf. asKtabai, be 
angi*y,] The typical gcijijH of AScvdw/iPf/tdff. a 
laige and wide-spread group, comprising about 200 spe? 
cies, of which about 8r> inhabit America north of Mexico. 

SCye (fii), w. [Appar. a misspolliug of Sc. svy, the 
opening in a garment through which the arm 
passes (this being ap])ur. another use of seij, a 
slice: see svy^^), simulating F. sru'i', saw, OF. 
sier, cut, < L. secure, cut, from the same root as 
sey, a slice : see scion, sey^, saw^, etc. Cf, amt- 
scye.] The opening left in a garment where 
the sleeve is to be attached, and sliapcd by cut- 
ting so as to regulate the tit and adjustment of 
the sleeve. Also called arm-scye. 

BCyelite (si'e-lit), «. [< Loch Scye (see def.).] 

A variety of hornblende picrite, characterized 
by the presence of a considerabh* amount of a 
peculiar micaceous mineral: it occurs in Acha- 
varasdale Moor, near lioch Beye, in Caithness, 
on the border of ButherJand, Scotland. Judd. 

SCylet. V, An obsolete form of shill. 

Scylla (sil'k), n. [NL., < L. Scylla, < Gr. 

in (jreek fable, a female monster with 
twelve arms and six necks, the presiding genius 
of a rock highly dangerous to navigation in the 
straits of Sicily, opposite Charybdjs; the name 
and fable being associated with cKhTua^, a young 
dog, whelp, in general a dog (it being fabled 
that Scylla barked like a dog); cf. ckv^Aeiv, rend, 
mangle.] A dangerous rock on the Italian 
side of the Strait of Messina, between Italy and 
Sicily, abode of a legendary monster Scylla. 
On the oppoflite ride of the narrow strait was the whirl- 
pool Charyudfs ; hence the allusive use of these names to 
imply great danger on either side. 

Thus when I shun Scylla, your father, I fall into Cha- 
rybdis, your mother. Shak., M. of V., ill. 6. 10. 

ScyllSBa (si-le'li), n. [NL., < L. Scullmis, per- 
taining to Scyliit, < L. Scylla, i Gr. XshD.a, Scylla: 
see Scylla,] A genus of nudibrauchiate gastro- 
pods, typical of the family Scyll^.ida:. The animal 
is elongate, compressed, with Tong narrow channeled foot, 
branchial tufts on two pairs of lobaie processea, and slen- 
der retractile dorsal tentacles. There are several apeoiea, 
marine, as S, pdagwa, which is found on gulfweed. 

Sc^lieidflB (si-le'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Scyllma + 
-«/«?. J A family of nudibranchiate gastropods, 
typinod by the genus ScylUea. The !M>dy is com- 
pressed, and the mantle produced into lateral lobes which 
bear the bronchial phimes ; the anus is lateral ; the odon- 
toph<»re has one central tooth and numerous spinous den- 
ticulated teeth on each side. The species are pelagic, 
and mostly live on ftoatlng seaweed, Uiu appearance of 
which they mimic. 

scyllarian (si-la'ri-an), a, and n. [< NL. Si^yl- 
larus + -i-<^i«.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
SculUtridsp. 

ll, n, A member of the Sryllaridse. 

Scyllarld»(8i-lar'i-<le), w. pi. [NL., < Scyllarus 
+ -uUe.] A family of long-tailed ten-footed 
marine crustaceans, tyjnfied by the genus Scyl- 
lams. They have a wide flat carapace, large foliaceons 
antennso, eyes In excavated orbits, tricbobranchiatc gUls, 



Poirtfiams nnhir{-fttHs, ,-i typical rueinbcr cf the (AtaiXy 
reclufcil. 

mandible with a single- Jointed synajthopod, and mostly 
simple pcreiopotls. Tltey live in nuxicrotolv shallow water, 
when* the bed of the sea is soft and muddy. Here they 
biirixm' rather deeply, and they issue from their retreats 
only to seek f<K»d. 'rlicy are sometimes calkni toeust-lob- 
sters. The princlnal genero luisidcs the type are Ibaeus 
(or Ibaccus'^ Parimeus, Thmus, and Arctua, 

BCyllaroid (sil'a-roid). 0 . Of or portaiuing to 
the Sey liar idsr ; scyllarian : as, scyllaroid crtis- 
t-iiceans. 

Scyllarus (sil'a-ms), u. [NL. (Fabrieius), < 
Gr. wi'AXapoc, also KVA/Aipm;, a kind of orab.] 


Scyllarus 

The typical genus of Scj/Uarid^, of which there 
are several species, some of them edible. 
8<^lliidaB(si-li'i-tle), h.jjL [NL„ < >ScyW*uw< + 
A family of selachians, typified by the 
genus jSei/Ilium ; the roussettes. They are moatly 
of warm seaus, with about 8U gnecies of 8 or 9 goriura, Imv* 
ln«r two spiiu'legg doraal tiuH, the first of which is above or 
behiud the votitrals, spiracles and anal flu present, tail 
not keeled, and no iilotitating lucmbraue. They are ovip- 
aroua and often of variegated coloration. Varyiniic limits 
have been assigned to the family, (a) In Gunther’s system 
of olassiflcation It was a family of sliarKs with no nictitating 
membrane, the first dorsal above or behind the ventrals, an 
anal flu. month inferior, and teeth small, several scries be- 
ing general Jy functional at once. (6) Same as Seyllutrhi- 
ivialM. 

S^Uiodont (sil'i-o-dont), n. A shark of the 
family Scylliodontes. 

Scylliodontes (siPi-o-don'toz), n. pi. [NL., < 
(ir. (TKV^ioVy a dogfish, + odocf (orWr-) = E. tooth.'] 
The TYiacinse ranked as a family of sharks. 8ee 
Triacinte. 

ScylliodontidaB (Bil*i-o-don'ti>do), )K pi. [NL., 

< St^Uio^ntes -H Same as i^eylUodontea, 

BCyllioid (sil'i-oid), a. and «. [< ^eyllhm + 

-oW.] L «. Pertaining to the i^ajllioidcay or 
having their characters. 

IL n. A scyllioid shark. 
Scyllioidea(sii-i-oi'do-ii), [NL., < Sc^U 

Hum + -ifidea.] A superfamily of Sqmli^ in- 
cluding the selachians of the families ScyUiidff. 
(or ScyUiorhinidse), Croasorhinidsef and Uimjly- 
moBiomidsB, 

fleylHo rhifii d« (sil'i-^rin'i-de), n»ph [NL., 

< Heylliorhinua -f A family of selaclii- 

ans, typified by the genus ScylHorhinus. in Gill’s 
earlier system It included all the sharks with the first 
donnd fin above or behind the ventrals, the anal fin pres- 
ent, the caudal lln not bent upward, and the month infe- 
rior. In his later system it was restricted to such forms 
as have the nostrils closeii behind by tlie intervention of 
the skin between them and Urn oral cavity. About l.s spe- 
cies are known from different seas, and 8 occur along the 
European coasts, but tliere sre none on most of the Ameri- 
can coasts. Also SeyUiidM. 

SCylUorlli&oid (siPi-o-ii'noid), n. and a. [< 
Soylliorhinus 4- -aid,] * I. n. A shark of the fam- 
ily Scylliarkinidse., 

n. a. Of. or having characteristics of, the 
Scylliorhiniase, 

Bcylliorlliniis (sil'i-o-ii'nus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
(Tict'Aioif, a dogfish, + ^Vf/, a shark.] In iehth,, 
a ^enus of sharks, giving name to the Scyilio- 
TMnidas, to which different limits have been 
given : synonymous with Seyllium^ 1 . See cut 
under mermaid^ s-purse, Dc Blainville^ JH16. 

(siPi-um), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), < 
Or. (wcnXmr, a dogfish; of. oKvXa^y a dog, okv?.- 
rend, mangle: see Scyllu,] A genus of 
sharks including the common dogfishes of Eng- 
land, and representing a special family, the 
SeylUidm : distinguished from SScyUiorhinus by 
the separate nasal valves. S. ventrieomim is the 
sweU-shiuk, a small voracious siiecies found on the Tacifle 
coast from California to Chili. 

acymatart, scymitart, n. Variants of »imi(ar. 
flCjrnillietriailt (si-met ri-an), a. [Irreg. < *scym- 
meteTf s(mmetfzr{siee mmitar)^ 4- -ian,] Simitar- 
like. [Rare.] 

Chase brutal fends of Belgian skippers hence, . . . 

In oinmsy flst wielding teymmetnan Knife. 

Gay, Wine. 

Scyn^dSB (sim'ni-de), n. pi, |]NL., < Sf^mnus 
4- -ids?.] A family of selachians, typified by 
the genus Scymnus; the sleeper-shaVks. They 
have two dorsal'flns, neither with spines, and no anal fln ; 
all the fins are small ; the gill-silts are small. In advance 
of the pectoral fins ; and there is a long dom straight 
groove o;i each side of the arched month, and spiracles 
are present. The absence of dorsal spines chiefly distiu- 
gaimes tliis family from Splnaciidm. There are 6 gen- 
era and few more species, the best-known of which is the 
aberrant sleeper-shark, SmnnUmu microeephaluji, of the 
arctic seas (by some referred to a distinct family), wbK',h 
often reaches a length of more than 1.5 feet, and generally 
approaches whaling- vessels, when whales are taken, to 
fem upon the bhibtier. 

BCymnoid (Bim^uoid), a, and n. I. a. Of, or huv- 
iug characteristics of, the Scymnidie, 

II. n, A member of the Scymnidai, 

Scynmus ( sim'mis). v. f NL. (Kugelann, 1794), 

< ’Or. (TKvyvo^f a cub, whelp ; cf . a young 

dog, a whelp : sec SrylUi.] 1 . In en tom.y a largo 
and wide-spread genus of ladybirds of the fam- 
ily Oocdnellidm, comprising species of small 
size, inconsxjieuous coloration, and short an- 
tenna). More than 200 species are known, while many 
more remain undescribed. ’Hieyare active, predaceous 
insects, and several are noted destroyers of well-known 
Insect pestst, snch as the chiuch-bug and the grape-phyl- 
loxera. 

2. liiieMh., a genus of sharks, tj^iical of the 
family Si^mnidsR. Cuvier^ 1817. 

BCyplia (si'ffi), n. Bamc as ftcyphvs, 

SCypliert, v, " An obsolete form of cipher. 
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Scypbistoma stMge of 
Cyante.i ca/iilata, i)iuw- 


tubm, l>etMr«ren which arc 


1. Of or pertaining 


SCirplii, n. Plural of mjphua, 

Sc^mdiuin (si-fid'i-um), n. [NL. (Lujardin, 
Ibil), < Gr. OKixpag^ a cup: sec ecyphne.] A ge- 
nus of perltrichous ciliate infusoriiuis of 
vorticelliue group. These animalouleB are solitary, 
elongate or pyriform, highly contractile, and adherent by 
means of a posterior sucker, with the integument often 
obliquely or transversely furrowed, and the mouth-parts 
as in u vorticelia. There are several spi)ciea as S. lima- 
cina, oil found in fresli water. Also Se^hidia, 
BCyphiferOlU (si-flf'e-rus), a, K NL. seyphus, 
q. V., + L. /f-’rre = il. ftearl.] In hot,^ bearing 
scyphi. 

scyphiform (si'fi-fdrm), a. [< NL. ecyplmSy q. v., 
4- L. form tty form.] 1. In oot.y goblet-shaped, 
as tbo fructifitiation of some Jicheus. Also 
scyphoee. — 2. In rooV., boat-shaped ; scaphoid; 
navicular. 

SCyphistoma (sl-fis'to-mli), n. ; p\, .^ieyphifdoma- 
1(1 (si-fis-to'ina-tjl). [NL., prop, ^seyphostoma, 
< Gr. flf/f , a cup, 4- crrd/ia, 
mouth.] A generic name 

E applied by Bars to certain 
olyps, under a misappre- 
ension ; hence, the ac- 
tinula or fixed embryo of. 
some hydrozoans, as a dls- 
oophoran, which multiplies 
a^amogenetioally by Dud- 
ding, and gives rise to per- 
manent colonies of hydri- 
form polyps; an ephyra. 

See S^phomediiSSBy and cut 
under etrohUa. Also ecy- 
phisiotr^e^ scyphostome, 
scyphistome (si'fis-tom), 
n. Same as scyphistoma, 

8C3rp]li8tom0118 (si-fis'tq- 
mus), a, [< eeyphiHioma 4* 

-OM.V.] - 

to a SO' , 

— 2. t^rovided with* or characterized by scy- 
phistomata or ephyra?, as a stage in the devel- 
opment of an acaleph ; forming or formed from 
scy phistomata ; sc^homedusan ; ephyromedu- 
san. 

scyphobrandl (si'fo-brangk), a, and n, I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Soynhobranclm, 

U. One of the Scuphoaranchii, 
Scyphobranchli (si-fo-brang'ki-i), n, pi, [NL., 
< Gr. OKix^, a cup, 4- ppdyx^Oy gills.] A group of 
pewomorphic fishes which have the post-tem- 
poral bone furcate, the epipbar^mgeals saucer- 
shaped, and the basis crauii simple. The group 
includes the blennies, gobies, and related fishes. 
E, D, Cope. 

Scs^homedtUMB (si'fo-m^du'sfi)t n, pi, [NL., 
< (Ir. OKwpoi:, a cup, *4- 1^. MedmOy u. v,] A 
prime division of hydrozoans, or a siiindaHs of 
nydrosoa. It contains those medusifomiB which have 
four or eight iritcrmedial groups of gastric fllamvnts, or 
phacelltt, and interradial endodermal genitalia, and whose 
young or hydrtforma are abort polyps with a broad hypo- 
atonie or scyphistome giving rU» to the meduHlforms by 
strubilation or transflsslon. or, as In Lueemarida, devel- 
oping genitalia directly. They are also called Phanero^ 
earpse (Eschscholtz, 1820), DUciaphora (Kblliker, Lu- 
eemaridm (Huxley, ISOOX Medu»» (Cams, 1807 ), Stem 
thulmia (Fo] • ^ ^ • "" 

duiim. By 1 
narida. 

SCyphomBdasan (sl^fq-me-du'san), a. and n. 
[< IktyphainedueiB 4* -an.] 1. a. Of or pertaining 
to the ScyphofneduHsey or having their charac- 
ters; ephyromedusan. 

n, «. A member of the Hcyphomedufoe ; an 
eph y romedusaii . 

scyphomedusoid (sl^f^m^du'soid), a. and n, 
[< Scffphomtdusa 4* -aid,] * Same as ecyphomc- 
dumn. 

BCyphophore (si'fo-for), a. and n. I. a. 8cy- 
pnophorous. 

ll. n. A fl.sh of the order Scyifhophari, 
Sf^bopliori ( 8 i-fof '9 -ri), n. pi. [NL. ((Jope, 
1870), C Gr. <7ay0of, a cup, 4- ifipetv sr E. hearl.] 
In ichth.j an order of physostomous fishes with 
a pre(?oracoid arch, no coronoid or svmplectie 
bone, the ptwotic annular and including a cav- 
ity closed by a special bone, parietals distinct, 
and vertebnn simple. The name refers to the pte- 
rotic cavity. The group contains tlie families Mormyridm 
and Oymnofrehidm. 

BCjrpliopllorotlS (sl-fof'o-rns), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Scyphopk'ori. 

BCyphoae (si'fos), a, [< L. 8<mphu8y a cup, 4* 
-<m.] In hot.y same as eeyphijonin, 1. 
flcypbostome (si'fo-stom), n, [< NIj. ^scypho- 
Htojna : see sf^mhUtoma.] Bame as ecyphistowa. 
B^irplilllUB (sii'u-lus), n.; pi. ecyphuH (-11). 
LL. ecyphuhuij dim. of L. ecyphm, a cup: 


leythe 

see eeyphue,} Ib bat., the cup-like appendage- 
from which the seta of Hepatiem arises. 
Bcyphl&g (si'fus), n. ; pi. ecyphi (-fi). [L. (in 
def. 2 NL.) seyphuBy ^ Gr, a drmking- 

cup.] 1, In Gr. antiq.y a large drinking-cup 
shaped like the kylix, and, like it, with two 
handles not extending above the riim but with- 
out a foot. — 2. In boU : (o) A cup-shaped ap- 
pendage to a flower, oto., as the crown of the 
narcissus, (b) In licheus, a cup-like dilata- 
tion of the podetium or stalk-like elongation of 
tlie thallus, bearing shields upon its margin. 
[Rarely used.] 

Also Bc^ha. 

Bcytal (sl’x^), n. A snake of the genus Seytale. 
BCJ^ale (sit^^le), n, [NL. (Boie), < lA.scytalCy 
BcytalUy scutiila, < Gr. oKvraAyy a staff, rod, pole, 
a cudgel, a band of parchment wound round a 
staff (def. 1), also a land of serpent.] 1. In Gr, 
antiq.f a bund of parchment used bv the Spar- 
tans for the transmission of secret aespatenos. 
It was rolled spirally upon a rod, and then written upon ; to> 
read the communication, It was necessary that It should 
be wound about a rod of the same diameter aa the first 
2. [cap.] The typical genus of ScytalidsBy or of 
ScytaUnse, colubnform snakes having the an- 
terior teeth short, the rostral plate not pro- 
tuberant, one row of subcaudal scutes, one 

S reocular plate, and the body cylindrical. E, 
K Cope. — 3. The technical specific name of a 
coral-snake, not related to the foregoing. See 
Tortrix, — 4. Erroneously, a venomous 8or{)ent 
of the family Crotalidee, 

ScytalidBB (sS-tal'i-de), n,pl. [NL., < Si^talc 4* 
-idte.] In Gllntheris system, a family of coin- 
brlform snakes, typified by the genus S<^tale. 
Scytalina (sit-a-li^nk), it. [NL. (Jordan and 
Gilbert, 1880), dim. of L. scytaky < Gr. morra'/y, a 
kind of serpent: see Bcytak.] A remai'kable 
genus of eel-like fishes of the family Congroga- 
didsp, having canines, and the dorsal fin begin- 
ning near xno middle of the body. The form 1^ 
very long and slender, and the head is shapetl like that of 
a snake. S. cerdale, 6 inches long, Is found buntiwing 
among rocks at low-water mark in the straits of Juan de 
Fuca. 

ScytalinSB (sit-a-ll'ne), n. p/. [NL., < ikzjtale 
4- -tNA'.] In Copers classification of Chdiidia 
(1886), a subfamily of Colubrid«y named from 
the genus ScyInU, with 18 genera, of no defina- 
ble common characters. These serpents most 
resemble the VaroneUinm, 
scytaline (sit'a-lin), a. Resembling or per- 
taining to the iicytalin». 

BcnrtalopUB (sl-tal'^pus), n. [NL. (J. Gould. 
lo3C>), \ Gr. OKvrdXy, a kind of serpent, lit. a 
staff, a cudgel (see BcyUtk)y + irofx (rro<J-) s= E. 
frzot.] A genus of Bouth American formicari- 


\aridm (Huxley, 1S56X Medu»» (Cams, 1807), Stegatutph- 
mia (Forbe8)L Acalephm (Olaas, 1878), and Ephyrtom- 
m. By Haeckel the term was restricted to the Luctr- 



Sfytaiofus maffeliattieus. 


oid passerine birds, of the family i'fcropfochiV/g*. 
There are several speciea as S. mageUavieus, curiously 
similar to wrens in general appearance and habits, though 
belonging to a different suborder of birds. Also called 
SylvkuBiM. 

scythe (sIth), n. [Early mod. E. aithCy sythe, 
the proper sx>elling being (the c being ig- 
norantly inserted after the analogy of Bcent, 
BdtuatCy and other false spellings, prob* in this 
case to simulate a derivation from E. sder, saw, 
orig. cut, Bder being itself a false spelling for 
Hicr)y < ME. BithCy mfthc., < AS. sithey contr. of 
BigihCy a scythe, = ^Mes. sid, «ed ss MLG. bb- 
Bichicy LG. eegedy eichty Beady seedy sdd xa 
cel. Bigdhry sigdhy a sickle ; with formative -the 
(in sense equiv, to OS. segisna « 1). ceiSy edsen 
=s OHG. segansay eegienay MHG. Begenecy sensey 
G. sense y a scythe, with formative -aiwiu, etc.), 
< Teut. •/ <r«p, cut (whence ult. E. saw^y q. v.), 
ae L. secarcy out (whence ult. E. sickle) : see se- 
mnty secMoHy BicklSy saw^,] 1. An instrument 
used in mowing or reaping, consisting of a long 



Mirtiw 

cuTvitig blade with a sharp edge^ made fast 
at an angle to a handle or snath, which is bent 



Scythe. 


A, blade ; B, Uiw ; C, C\ fantening by which the scythe Is attached 
timidly to the snath; D, snath ; /i> U, handles grasped by the oper- 
ator m mowing. 

int>o a convenient form for swinging the blade 
to advantage. Host goythes liave, hxed to the prinoi- 
piU handle, two projecting handlee by which they aru held. 
Ue rent the eail with hokea like a 

Women, 1. 646. 


CAaneer, Good 

Every one had his and honke in his hand. 

Cotyat, Cruditie*, 1. 148. 

2. A curved sharp blade anciently attached to 
the wheels of some war-chariots. 

scythe (si^n), v» t; pret. and pp. scythed^ ppr. 
ficythiny, [Early mod. E. sithCy sythe (prop. 
itifhc, as with the noun); < iteythe^ w.] 1. To 

mow; cut with a scythe, or as with a scythe. 
Time had not tcythed all that youth begun. 

Shak,^ Lcjver’a Complaint, 1. 12. 

2. To arm or furnish with a scythe or scythes. 

Charlota. wythedt 
On thundering axles rolled. 

Ohmr, Leonidas, iv. 

Gorgotiohcaded targes, and the wheels 
Of feythed chariots. 

ShoUey, Prometheus Unbound, iv. 1. 

BCyth6man(siTu'niaii),M. ; -pi, Hcythemen(-men). 
[Early mod. E. also ‘*si(fwman, xylheman ; < 
scythe + man.] One who uses a scythe ; a 
!tt*OW€*r. 

The stooping »ytheman, that doth barb the Held, 

Thou inak'st wink sure ; in night all creatures sleep. 

ManUm atid Webti^, Malcontent, ill. 2. 

8<^he-stone (siTu'ston), «, A wlietstonc for 
Huarpening scythes. 

scythe-whet (siTH'hwet), n. The veery, Tur- 
fiytf/HHCfwvem ( W ilsou^s tlinish ) : so named from 
the sharp metallic ring of its not e. ImoeJh [Lo- 
cal, U. 8.] 

8c3rthian Csith'i-an), a. and w. K L. Scythia, 
< Gr. S/enW/a, Hcj^hia, < ? 1j. Scythcft, 

ScyHutf a Scythian, as adi. Scythian ; ult. ori- 
gin unkiiowTi. The word has been compared 
with LL. ScotHAy Scottii^, LGr. iKijroc, Scot : see 
Scot^.] I, rt. 1. Pertainiii^to the Scythians, or 
to Scythia, an ancient region of indefinite ex- 
tent north of the Black Sea, or in the northern 
and central parts of Asia. 

1 heartily congratulate your Rctiiru to England, and 
that you so safely crossed the Scythian Vale. 

Howeil, Letters, iv. 40, 

2. Pertaining to the funiily of languages 
sometimes called Ural-Altaic or Taraninn. — 
BCjTthlail lamb. Bee aynu* Scythiem (under aynusX and 
hannnets. 

IL n. A member of an ancient nomadic 
race, found in tlio sUippe regions from the (’ar- 
naihian moimtaius eastwani. The Scythians 
nave been thought to be of Mongolian or more 
probably of Aryan deseont. 

The barbarous Scythian . , . shall to my liosotn 
lie as well neighbour'd, pitied, and relieved, 

As thou iny sometime aaughtor. Shak., l.«ar, i. 1. 118. 

Scythicfsith'ik), a, [< L. Scythiavt, < (Jr. 2/ct»- 
of the Scythians, < Scythian ; see 

AScytfiian,'] Scythian. 

The Setfthie settlement was not effeoted without a 
struggle. JUncye. Brit., XII. 780. 



Cbannelblll (Seythrajm Havm-M/amtfm). 
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SigrtllTOpB (si'throps), n. [KL. (John Latham, 
1790), < Gr. GtwdpdQy angry, -f face, coun- 
tenance.] A remarkable genus of Austra- 
lian Cnculidm; the channelbuls, or hom-billed 
cuckoos. There is but one species, S. rmm-hallandim, 
notable for its large sise and elegant plumage, the singu- 
lar shape of the hill, and the naked scarlet sides of the 
head. Bee cut in preceding column. 

Bcytodepsic (si-to-dep'sik), a. [< Qr. aicvroSe^n- 
Khtjy pertaining to a tanner (fern. fficvTode^fuK^y sc. 
H-xvfff the art of tanning), < ogvrod^-^, a tan- 
ner. currier, < tfKvrocy skin, hide, anytliing made 
of nido, + soften, make supple, <6k<^tVy 
soften, esp. by moisture.] I^ertaining to the 
buHiness of a tanner. [Hare. ] _ gevtodensic add. 
gallic acid—Boytodepilc principle, tminlS. 
ocytodermata (si-tp-diir'ina-ta.), n.pi. [NL., 
neut.pl. otycytodermatvs: neet fi^toaermaUnutJ] 
In Leuekart^ classification (1848), the third 
class of ISchinodermaUif distinguished from 
Pelmaiozoa and Actinazoa, and containing the 
two orders HoUdhurim and SijmmuUda, 
BCytodermatOUB (8i-tp-der'inii.-tiis), a. [< NL. 
scytodermatuSy < Clr. oit#>rof, skin, hide, + dipfuty 
skin.] Having a tough, leathery integument, 
as a liolothurian ; of or pertaining to tho Scylo- 
dci-niata. 

Scytodes (si-to'dez), n. [NL. (Walckenaer, 
180(5), also incorrectly Scytodc, < Gr. o/ccrof, skin, 
hide, + cl(5bf, form.] A genus of spiders, typical 
of the family Beyiodidm. 

ScytodidSB (sl-tod'i-de), w. pt. [NL., < Seylodea 
+ -«/«;.] A family of dipneuraonous spiders, 
typified by the genus Scytodes. Also called 
Scytodides. 

Sc;^monadixia (si-to-mon-a-dl'nil), n. pi. 
[NL., < Scytomonas (-ad-) 4- -f»a2.] In Stein’s 
classification (1878), a family of flagellate in- 
fusorians, represented by Scytomonus and nine 
other genera. 

sesrtomonadine (m-til-mon'a-^lin), a. Of or 
|)er(,aining to the Seytonionddina. 

Scytomonas ( si-tom ^Vna8), n. [NL. (F. Stein), 

< Gr. oKifTog, skin, hide, + NL. MotutSy q. v.] A 
genus of paiitostomatons monomastigate fla- 
gellate infusorians, containing free-swimming 
animalcules of minute size and persistent ovate 
form, without distinct oral ajierture, dividing 
by ti’an8v<irs6 fission, and found in fresh water, 
as S. pusilla. 

Scytonema (sl-to-ne'mlib n. [NL. (Agardh), 
HO called because the ’filaments are incloKod 
in a sheath; < Gr. ckitoc. skin, hide, + a 
thread.] A genus of fresh-water algm, of the 
class Cyanaphycespy subclass yostochinesp, and 
tvqjical of the order ScytonemacBfe. iTicy are com- 
poMinl of branching lUamcTitB which produce interwoven 
mats of greater or leas extent Each Hheath incloaes a 
Dingle tnehome, and the heterocysts are Dcatiei\;d here 
and there in Um trichoine without particular relation to 
tho brandies. There are more than p American species. 
Scytonemacen ( si^ to-ne-ma'.se-e ), . pi. [N L. , 

< Scytonema *4 -acesp.] An order of fresh-water 
algse, of the class CyanophyccfP. typified by the 
gmms Scytonema. They much resemble the ^I'rw/an'- 
acca in consiMting of branchtMl iUanicnts, inclosctd, either 
singly or in nunilKtra, in a mucilaginous sheath, but differ 
from that family in exhibiting no differentiation of the 
two extremities. The ordinaiy mode of proiMgatioii is 
by means of rostlng-spores or honuogones, but they also 
multiply by the individual fllaiuenta escaping from their 
sheath and investing themselves with a new inucilaglnouB 
envelop. It is divided into 2 suborders, the Seytonefneof 
and SirogipltoneH!. 

BCytonematoid (sl-to-nem'a-toid), a. [< Scyto- 
neMa(t-) + -o/d.] In resombliug or be- 
longing t-o the genus Scytonema or to the order 
Scyto nemaccs}. Also scytonemoidy scytonema tons. 
BcytonematoUB (ai-to-nom'a-tus), a, [< Scyto- 
nema(t-) + -ons.j In f>of..’samo as scyttmema- 
toid. 

ScytonemesB (si-to-nC'me-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sqftoncma + -ca’.]* A suborder of frosn-water 
al^, of the class Cyanophyceee and order Scyto- 
nemacste, typified liy the genus Scytonema. 
SCytoneniitl (si-to-ne'min), n. [< Seyfonnna + 
-itiiJ.] In hot.y a yellow or dark-brown coloring 
matter found in sc}i;onematoid al^. 
Bcytonemoid (si-to-ne'moid), a. [< Scytonema 
+ -mV/.] In hot., ‘same as scytonema toid. 
Scytosiphon (si-to-si'fon). n. [NL. (Thuret), 

< Gr. CKcroi'y skin, bide, 4* a tube.] A genus 

of marine algm, of the class typical 

of the onler Styfostphonaccip. The fronds are sim- 

8 1o, cylindrical, usually constricted at intervals, hollow, 
tic uurt4)x of small colored cells ; paraphyses aingle-celled. 
oblong-obovate, intersiwricd among the sporangia. S. 
UmeiUarim, foumt nearly all over the world, is (xinimon 
on stones between tide-marks along the Now England 
coast 

ScytoBiplioiiacece (si-t^-si-fo-wa's^-e), «, pi. 
[NL.,< Scytosiphon + -acc«.] An order of ma- 


rine algflB, typified by the genus Scytosiphon. 
Tho fronds are unbranohlng, either membranaceous or 
tubular ; plurilootilar sporangia in short Aloroents, densely 
covering the whole under sunace of the fronds ; unilocular 
sporangia not perfectly known. 

ScytOBlphonea (si-to-si-fon'e-e), w. pi. [NL., 
< Scytosiphon •¥ -c«.] Same as Scytosiphona- 
cem. 

sdainf, V. t. [Early mod. E. also sdayny sdeiyne, 
sdeiany sdetn; < It. sdegnare, disdain, etc.: see 
disdain and deign.'] Same as disdain. 

Yet durst she not dlscloHO her fancies wound, 

Ne to bimselfe, for doubt of being gdayned. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., V. v. 44. 

sdaiat, n. [< sdaiSy V. Cf. disdaiuy «.] Same 
as disdain. 

Bo she departed full of griefe and sdaine. 

Sjtenser, ¥. Q,, V. v. .51. 

Sdainfulf , a. [Also sdaignef \ill, sdein ful ; <. sdain 
+ -ful. Cf. disdobtful.} Same as disdainful. 

She shrieks and turnes away her 'adeigne/ul eyes 

From his sweet face. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso's Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 128. 

sdaynf, r. See sdain. 

*Bdeatll (sdeth), interj. [An abbr. of God's death. 
Cf. ^sbloody zoundsy etc.] An exclamation, gen- 
erally expressive of impatience. 

Sdealh ! 

The rabble should have first unroof'd the city. 

Shak., Cor., f. 1. 221. 

Bdeignt, sdeint, r. See sdain. 
self, v. An obsolete form of seeK 
Be% n. An obsolete form of sea^. 

86® (se)» pron. [L. sc, aec. and abl. (with sui, gen., 
sihi, dat. ) of tho refl. pron., s= Goto, sik =: G. sie/i 
ss Icel. sik, dat. ser, etc. (see sere‘^).] A Latin 
reflexive pronoun, occurring in some phrases 
used in English, as in per se (compare amper- 
sand), in se, se defendendo. 

86^ (sa), prep. [It., if, < L. si, if.] In music, if: 
occurring in some directive phrases, as sc hi- 
sogna, if it is necessary. 

86-. t= F. SC-, sv- = Si3. Pg. It. se-, < L. se-, also 
sed; without., apart, away, prob. ‘by oneself,’ 
orig. *swad, abl. of the refl. pron. se, oneself (> 
suits, one’s own), = Skt. sva, one’s own self: see 
JSC®.] A Latin prefix, meaning ‘apart,’ ‘away,’ 
oecurriug in many English w’bvds, as in secede, 
secure, segregate, seclude, select, set^ret, seduce, 
separate, sever, etc., and in the form sed- in sedi- 
tion. 

86. In ehem., the symbol of selenium, 

8. S. An abbreviation of southeast or south- 
eastern. 

S6a^ (se), II. [Formerly also see, se; < ME. see, 
se, earlier ssp. < i^S. sB (fern in some forms 
nuisc.: gen. sB. ssewe, sco, f., sms, sBs, m., dat. 
sB, fiiand in. ; pi. sfc, f., sBs, m., dat. sBm, sBunt, 
sBu'um, f. and m.), the sea, water (as opposed 
to air or to land), a sea, a lake (glossed by L. 
ntare, sequor, pontus, pclagus, warm or), = OS. 
seo, seu, sv (acc. sea, se, dat. s^ca, setre), m., ss 
OFries. se = MD. see, 1). zee = MLG. se, LG. see 
= OHG. seo, sen, se, MHO. .ve, m. and f., sea, 
lake, G. see, f., the sea, m., a lake, = leel. smr 
= Sw. sji'i = Dan. so = Goth, soitrs, m., sea, 
lake, also swamp-land, also in comp, marisaites 
(marei ss E. weret), a lake. Some eompare the 
word with L. wild, cruel, or with ttr. at6'Afs;, 
movable; but there is no evidence to show that 
the name orig. itnidied ‘ raging water ’ or ‘mov- 
ing vrater.’] 1. The salt waters that cover the 
greater part of the earth’s surface; the ocean. 
[The word AVI in compound words always has the meaning 
of ‘ocean.’ In this sense, with a hyphen, the word is the 
first element of niimerfms names, especially of animals and 
plants, the more noteworthy of which an' entered in the 
following columns,] 

The thridde day thei rode forth to the Kochell, and ther 
entred the gee. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 410. 

“Here is a royal belt," she cried, 

“That I have found in the green ssa." 

ICetnp Owym (Child's Ballads, I. 144). 

The sun 's a thief, and with bis great attraction 

Hobs the vast gea. Shak., T, of A., iv, 8. 440 l 

2. A great body of salt water; a more or less 
distinctly limited or landlocked part of the 
ocean having considerable dimensions, such 
seas are fretiuently liiuited or separated from each other 
by linear gi'oups of islands; this is especially the oaoe on 
the raeiflc coast of Asia, and in the East Indies, where 
there' ore more geag in this sense than anywhere else. 
Smaller areas thus more or less completely inclosed by 
land are known as borf/s, fftdfg, gvnndg, etc. Thus, we speak 
of Che Moditerrauean Sea and, as a smaller division of this, 
the Adriatic .Sr« ; but of the Gidf of Taranto, and the 
Bay of Naples. 'The name gea is not now usually given to 
entirely landluckeil shoots of w ater - such use being either 
traditional, as in the Dead Sea. Sea of Galilee, or excep- 
tional, SB in the t^aspian Sea, Sea of Aral. Sea, bap, and 
mdf arc more or \og» synonymous terms. Tima, the Ara- 
bian Sea and the Bap of Bengal do not differ oasentially in 



th« est«nt to whloh fhegr are landlooked : the aame miw 
he laid of the Qvif of Hexioo and theCaHbheandlM; ana 
Hadaon*! Bay might agoaUy well, or even more 
he called Hudaon Saa. 

And this deed Sm bathe in tirede eat and west .rj. 
legges, and in lengthe northe and southe .t. dayea Joan* 
ney ; and nygbe unto the avd m it is oomonly darce as 
helL Sit R, OviAforda, Pylgxymage, p. &S. 

Korthwardis to the kingdom of Suit, And to the as of 
Cipres, in sum plaoe. 

TartingUmt IHaiie of Bng. Travail, p. 88. 

3. Any widely extended or overwhelming maes 
or q^ntity ; an ocean ; a flood : as, a sea of dif> 
ticulties ; a aea of upturned faces. 

So she, deep-drenohed In a asa of care, 

Holds diaputation with each thing she views. 

Shot:., Luorece, L 1100. 

4. The swell of the ocean, or the direction of 
the waves: as, there was a heavy sea on; to 
keep the boat’s head to the sea, 

Hia flrat Lieutenant, Peter, waa 
Aa naelesa aa conld be, 

A helpless stick, and always sick 
When there was any ttta. 

W, S. Oabni, The Martinet 

5* A large wave; a billow; a surge: as, to ship 
%9ea. 

Hhe warriors standing on the breesy shore, 

To dry their sweat and wash away we gore, 

Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey’d that freshness the cool seas exhale. 

Pope, Iliad, xL 701. 

The broad seas swell'd to meet the keel, 

And swept behind. Tennyson, The Vcysge. 
A loag ssa, a sea having a uniform and steady motion of 
kmc and extensive wave8.>~Azm Of the ssa, a stretch of 
the sea extending inland : in law it is considered as ex* 
tending as far into the interior of a connby aa the fresh 
water of rivers is propelled backward by the lugress and 
Mwssnre of the tide. AngsO. On Tide Watma, ilL— At 
nUl soa, at high watw; hence, at the height 
A satyrlcall Komane in his time thought all vice, folly, 
and mMnesse were all at/uH isa. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., To the Reader, p. 2& (Paeim.) 
God’s mercy was at/hli sea. Jer. Taylor. 

At asa. (a) Voysging on the ocean ; out on the ocean ; 
away on a voyage : as, ner husband is now at esa; vessels 
spoken el SM. 

Those that (at iSm) to see both Poles are wont 
ypon their Compass two and thirty count 

Sylveeter, tr. of Hu Bartas's Weeks, 1. 2. 
(t) Out on the ocean, and out of Mght of land : hence, in 
the condition of a mariner who has lost his bearings ; in 
a skate d uncertainty or eiTOT; astray; wide of the mark; 
quite wrong : as, you are altogether at ssa in your guesses. 
~>B«yoild tlw CMt or MM. See 8cwond.--<Brait& MU. 
8ee8rajstt.»Gl0MdMa. S^nusree(attsiem.--^Orou9B9L, 
dtimtag MA See sremi.— Qotliluid SM laws. See 
lM>i.->OrMt SM See prsot—Balf MM over, tipsy. 
[8lang.l~-BMT« Of the sea. See A«aw.— HMvy iM, 
a sea in whloh the waves run high; also, a wave moving 
with great force.— Eash Mas. See high.— Inlaild SM. 
See inkmd.—Maisi esa. the ocean; tluit part ot the sea 
which is not within the body of a country.— Kollhn ma 
in Sarip., the great braeen laver of the Mosaic rituat 
1 KLi^ 23-28.— On Mis SSA (a) Afloat (8) By the mar- 
gin of the sea; on the sea-coast 
A eleer-wall’d city e» the sea. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
OVerfMs. See etwr.— PerUs of ths SSA Seepera.— 
FttSMiMOfthosM. Seepiistufs.— SsrgMSOBOA See 
saroeiMC.— 8 m laWA See iatei.— Short SSA a sea in 
which the waves are Irregular, broken, and interrupted, 
so ss frequently to break over a vessel's bow, side, or 
quarteir.— The four SSSA the seas boundlim Great Brit- 
afn on the north, eas^ south, and west— Ths narrow 
SSA See narroiei.— To go tO MA to IhUow the iOA 
to follow the oocnpatlon of a sailor.— To quarter ths 
SSA See quarter). 

sea^, h. An obsolete spelling of see^. 
ssa-aconi (se'a^kdra), n. A bsmaele; one of 
the Balanida. 

seMdder (se'ad^^r), 0. 1. The fifteen-opined 
stickleback, SpinacMa vulgaris : same as adder- 
[Local, £ng.] — 2. One of certain pipe- 
fishes, as Nertmhh seauareus and JVl cphidion, 
[Local, Eng. (Oomwall).] 
fsa-andior (sS'ang^kqr), n. 1. The anchor 
Ipng toward the sea when a ship is moored.— 
2. A floating anchor used at sea in a gale to 
keep the shi^s head to the wind : same as drag- 
sheet Also called drift-anchor. 

•ea-anemone (sS'^nem^^nS), n. An actinia; 
a ccslenterate of the class JeUnozoa and order 
Malacodermata, of which there are several fam- 
ilies besides the AeimiuUe, many genera, and 
nume1t>us species. They are diettngoished by the 
cylindriosl form of the body, which is soft, fleshy, and 
capable of dilatation and contraction. The same aper- 
ture serves for mouth and vent, and is famished with 
tentacles, by means of which the animal seises and secures 
its food, and which when expanded give It somewhat the 
appearance of a flower. Tlie tentacles may be very numer- 
ous, in some cases exceeding 200 in number. When fully 
expanded the appearance of the sea-anemones in all their 
varieties of color is exceedingly beautiful ; but upon the 
dightest touch the tentacles can be quickly retracted with- 
in the mouth-aperture. Sea-anemones are all marine, and 
are found on the sea-shore of most countries. Bee cuta 
nador AtHimoa, oanerimM, Xdwardtta, and Mefridhm. 


tms '• 

MMHigal (rt'tB'je}, «. ■•MMWi (••'Mid), % a Mwlaik Cte- 

liuG angelus. See cut tader tmtMMk daphara ru^tris* 

MA-ape (sd'&p), n. X. Same as The a«a-liea«t «. A beast of the tea. 

BM-otter : so called from its gambobu That swi Iwmk 

Whsti holdfnff a fore-aav over mm In order to LeviafluiO, which God of all hts Works 

lookahout them with more dlstlnctnoMb^^ wo celled Created hugest that swim the ooag^trimA ^ ^ ^ 

flea-apple (e^'ap^l), w. Same afl sea-cocoamt flja-beat (Bfl'bflt), a. Beaten by the sea; lashed 
Sec covoanttt. the waves. ^ 

sea-apron (s^a^prun), n. A kind of keln or The face of things 
marine plant {iMminaria) having broad 

tened fronds. See flea-beaten (sd^bfl'tn), a. Same as seo-heaf. 

flea-ipow(»e'ar"o),n. 1 A squid oroalamary gea-beawer (B«'bS<'v6r), n. The sea-otter, En- 
of elonga^ form, as of the emus Ommast^- marina, 

phes ; a fl:dng-8quid ; so oiaied from their dart- gea-beet (sfl'bflt), «. See leetK 
ingoutof the wat^.^2. farrow-worm; miy gga-belle (sfl'bels), n. pt A species of bind- 
mem^r of the See out nnder ^ptffA. ^eed, Calustegia (ConvoUmhts) AldaneHa, bear7 

aea-a^ (se ashL n. The southern priokly-ash, pinj^ funnel-snaped flowers, and growing ^ 
Aanthoxylum Ckw^ffereults. pr$okly-asR sea-sands on European and Pacific coasts. 
sea-Mparagnfl a^par’^-gus), «. A soft- g0g.|^|i^(gg/helt),n. A plant, the sweet fneus. 


Laminaria saeeharina, which ptawe upon stonea 
and rooks bv the sea-shore, the fronas of which 
resemble a belt or girdle. Bee Laminaria and 
Icanibou. 

BOa-bent (sS'bent), tt. See Ammophila. 
floabflrry (se'ber^i), n. ; pi. scahemM (-iz). See 
Baloraqis and Khagodia. 
flea-binaveed (s§'mnd'wfld), n. Same as sea- 
hells. 

A marine or pelagic web- 

foot^ bird; a sea-fowl : a name of no specific 
application. 

lea^iflcnit (sfl^bis'kit), n. Ship-biscuit; sea- 
bread. 



Sea-kNUB (Orntr^rieHsfUrvusY 


shelled crab, as Callineetes hastatus. 
sea-bank (sfl'bangk), n. 1. The sea-shore. 

In mioh s night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her band 
Upon the wild sea4tank$, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

-Stelr.,M. ofV.,v. 1. 11 

2. A bank or mole to defend against the sea. 
flea-bar (sfl'b&r), n. The sea-swallow or tern. 
fleflrlMUrley (sS^bftr'li), n. See Hordeum. ... 

sea-barrow (sfi'bar^o), ». The egg-case of a hArd), n. 

ray or skate : so caUed from its shape, like that 
of a hand-barrow: same as mermaia^s-purse, 
sea-basket (sd'bks'ket), n. Same as hashet- 

sea-baflfl (se'bAs), n. 1. A fish of the family ,^®v® hUtd^. 

Serranidm, CentroprisHs furvus, distinguished 86a-blttbber (m blub^r), n. An aoaleph or 
by its peculiar caudal fin and Its coniq»icuous 8®B“ii®ttlc ; a jellyfish; a se^jeUy. Also sea- 
^ ^ blub. See outs under aealepk and Diseophora. 

seaboard (8§'bdr<i), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
also sea-bord; < sea + board.'] X. n. The sea- 
shore; the coast-line; the sea-coast; the coun- 
trybordering on the sea. 

II. a. Bordering on or adjoining the sea. 
There ehall a Lion from the ssa-bord wood 
Of Meuitrin come roaring. 

Spenser, F. Q., in. iU. 47. 

sea-boat (sS^bot), n. 1. A vessel considered 
with reference to her sea-going qualities or be- 
havior at sea : as, a good or a bad sea-boat — 
2. A sea-bug. 

colors, the body being brown or black and more ioa-bookt (sS'bfik), ft An old name for a nauti- 
or less mottled with pale longitudinal stripes quotation, 

along the rows of scales, it is one of the most com- When the loxodromlo maps flrst came into existence, 
mon ftihes In the New York markets, and is locally called hand-books with sailing directions were written to acoom - 
biaek eea-ha^ Uaek perch, Uaekfish, Uue haee, and NueJIsh. P»ny them ; hence the titles “ sailing-directions, ssa- 
2. A seiaonoid fish, Vynosdon nobilis, related to portu^i (by whteh word acti^ 

the weakflsh of thieLtem United Stiitog, but *«rJi<n»nt),oro.TU.d.in«r.«. Artt., XV. 619. 

much larger. It occurs along the coast of Cali- olwolete form of sea- 

fomia, where it is also called wkf ft? and board. , 

sea-smmon. — 8. The sturgeon, Aewenser trans- SGa-bordwlng (86 bfir d6r-ing), a. Bordering 
moHtanus. Jordan and Gubert [Pacific coast, iying on the sea. 

XJ. S.l — 4. Same as drum^. 11 (c). Those eea-bordTring shores of ours that point at France, 

sea-bat (se'bat), n. 1. A fish of the family Hraytcm. Foryolblon, xvll. 868. 

PlatacidsB. See cut under Pkifoa;. — 2. A mal- sea-bom (se'bdm), a. Bom of the sea; pro- 
theoid fish, Malthe vesperUlio : same as bat-fish^ 1 . duoed by the sea. 

sea-bean (se'ben), n. 1. The seed of a legu- nv. ‘ 

minpuB climbing plant, ^tado sean(Um*, grow- JSSL SSl' 

mg in the tropics of both hemispheres, and re- IfoHsr, To My Lord Admiral, 

markable for the rize of its pods. (See similar- .ea-bome (uS'bdm), a. Carried on the aea. 
pod. ) The seeds or btwns are some two inches broad and uim a# 

half an Inch thick, have a haidpoUshed exterior, and are ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fMTten converted into trinkets. Tniw are sometimes carried ****"^***^ is t n aie 

by ocean currents to the shores <rf Scotland and Norway. JSngtuh wmm (K. s. t. a.), p. 842. 

2. One of numerous difierent species of small saa-bottla (sS'bot^l), n. A seaweed, Falorda 
univalve shells of the family Trtviidm, as Trivia utricularis : so called from the vesicular fronds. 
pediculus of the West Indies, T.cali/omica,ete. sea-boiind (se'bound), a. 1. Bounded by the 
These somewhat reaemble coffee-beans in sIm and sh^>e, sea. — 2. On the way to or bound for the sea. 

j!?.**],?’ •"* """* *" ■ea-lww (rt'bd), n. A nrienmtio bow formed 

SuK5fS,"2t5£«r:s 

colors, as re^ neen, brown, et^or variqpit^ They are ship; a Bailor-boy. [Rare.] 

thlcfc sollA and s^ewhiU stony genendly pjano-oonvex. Canit thou, O parttol slesp. give thy repose 

the flat side showing sabsplral lines, the other smooth. To the wmssa^dou in on hour so rude. 

Thoy arc gathered and sold in la^ qiiantitiM forvi^ui j|„d in the caimt and most stitlest night . . . 

superatitious and imaginary medlcfnrf tprp^ bMna it to a king? Shak., 8 Hen. iV., ilL 1. 87- 

worn about the neck as amulets or carrira in the pocket _ ' . .. - x x 

as ‘^luokf stones.*’ They are also pedisbed and used for B6a-brailt (sS brant), n. 1. The brant- or breut- 
watch-efaarms, jewciry-settfngi, etc. goose. — 2. The velvet-duok or white-wlnged 

sea-bear (sS^b&r), n. l. The white or polar scoter. [Portsmouth, New Hampsldre,] 
bear, Grsus or Thalassarctos mariHmus. See cut gaa-WiMtOll (sS'brSoh). n. Irruption of tne Ma 
under beaf^.— 2. The fur-eoal Callorhinus ur- by leaking banks, dikes, etc. 

of the North Pacific, which affords the Let me stand the diook 

sealskin of commerce. (See fur-seal.) The name Of this mad sse-MwuA which I*U either turn, 

is also common to the varioos smaller otaries or fur-seals Or perish with It Bsau. and Pt, FhilMter, v. 8. 

1. Oueof wve^.pj6. 

Hons. void fishes; with some authors, the Sparidm in 

8. See seiche. general. ThecoimMnseapbfMn Mi^^ 




8«ft*linHUii 0r«m« or tJtpcdHt 


distmatly related to the mackerels 
and dolpoins. 

flM-brMMM (sd'brds), n. A breeae blowing from 
the sea toward the land; specifically, in ftwteor.^ 
a diurnal breeae felt near the sea-coast, setting 
in from the sea about 10 a. x., reacniim im 
greatest strength from 2 to 3 p. m., and d^ng 
away about sunset. The MNi-breeM sod Me oorre- 
■]K>nalng Umd-breeie together oonetitute e looel to>and- 
fro olreiuatlon dae to the heating of the land abore the 
ocean temperature dnrtiw the day and the cooling below 
it during the night. Toe upper atrata of the air that 
hare become heated and expanded flow off aeaward, and 
produce an increaaed preaeure a short distance from the 
land. This increment of pressure Initiates the sea-breese, 
which extends a few miles inland, with a strengtli do> 
pending on the temperatnre-gradient sad on the local 
topography. Hence it is most strongly marked in eqna* 
tomi and tropical regions, where the dlnmal range of 
temperature and the oontrists between ocean end land 
temperatures ere neatest; bat traces of it have been found 
even in arctic regions. St^ slopes and moantain>ranim 
near the coast IttUanslty the sea-Dreese by Increasing the 
energy of convection*oarrente, which in tarn create a de« 
uCana for a moater local snrf acc Indraft By bslloon ob- 
servations the depth of the sea-hreese at Coney Island 
has been found to be between 800 and 400 feet. It it 
mainly the daily sea-hreese which renders the summer 
climate of the sea-shore msrkedly invigorating and re- 
freshing. 

flea-brief (se'brdf), n. Same as sea-UUer. 
flea-brifltle (od'bris'l), n. A sertularian polyp, 
Plumularia aetosa, 

eea-buckthom (se'buk^thfim), n. See Hippo- 
phaS, 

flea-bug (Bd'bujs;), n. A ooat-of-roiUl sbell. See 
cutB under Chiton and Polfplacophora, 
flea-bugloflfl (se'bfi^glos), n. See Mertenaia. 
flea-bmlt (sd'bUt), n. l. Built for the sea. 

The mn-buHt forte in dreadful order move. 

Dryden^ Annus Mirabilia st 57. 

2. Built on the aea. 

flea-bumblebee fs€'bum^l-b^), n. The little 
auk, Mcrgulua alle or JUe nigric4ins: also called 
aea-^ovc, fhwehie.rotchej pine-knot, etc. See out 
under dorekie, [Provinoetown, Hassachuaetts.] 
flea-bun (se'bun), n. A spatangoid sea-urchin ; 
a heart-urchin. 

flea-burdock (se'b^r'dok), f>. Clotbur, Xan- 
thium strumariutn, 

flea-butterfly (sd'but^^r-fll), n. See butter dg, 
flea-cabbage (sd'kab^aj), a. 1. See Crambe, 2; 
also Seagate, under kme.-^Si, Bee kambou, 
flea-cactUfl (sd'kak^tus), n. A pedate bolothu- 
rian of the family ThyonidK, 
flea-calf (se'kkf ), n. The common seal, Phoea 
vitulina- ; the harbor-seal. See cut tuider Phom, 

The or sesl, [is] so osllcd from the noise he 

mskes like s calf. ilT. Qrmo, Museum. 

eea-campiou (s$'kam'pi-on), n. See campion. 
flea-camary (sd'ka-n&M), n. The white wnale. 
See beluga. 

flea*cap (se'kap), n. 1. A cap made to be worn 
at sea. 

I know your fsvoiir wStt, 

Though now you have no sss-oMon yourhesd. 

Simk., T. N., Ul. A SM. 

2. A basket-shaped sponge which sometimes 
attains great size, found in Florida. 
•ea*oay(HUn (sd^kap^^n), n. The commanding 
officer of a sea-going vessel ; a master mariner : 
a term move frequently used in connection with 
the merchant service than with the navy. 

Mirtin, her son, had gone to be s mn-eepMin in com- 
mand of a goodly baik which hia fond mother had huilt 
for him witti her own dowry tnereaaed by years of hoard- 
ings. Tht AUmdk, tXV. sa 

flfla-eardt (sd'khrd), a. l. The card of the mari- 
ners’ compass. 

The strelght llnee In lea-eaeiiis, repreeenting the 82. 
points of the oompasee. HaAii^s Veyugm, 1. ii7. 

2, A chart or map of the ocean or of some part 
of it. 

TIm poltit to the north which inakec this bey (Oon- 
tsM » hrooijht out far enoogh to tliwtaetla the 


ommm maps, far it appeam to* me that there wae an- 
other bay to the iM^ ot ihUj the uMe, aeoording to 
the ssa-em^ being Me bay of Contesm. 

Peeooke, Description ed the Ueat, U. U. X48. 

flea-carnation (Sd^khr-n&^shqn), n. A kind of 
sea-anemone ; a sea-pink, 
flea-cat (sd’kat), n, a name of various animals, 
(a) The set-bear or fur-seal. A) The chimera, Chtnunu 
motMfmM, aflah. («)ThewoH-flan, AnarrAtibAmleyinit. See 
cut under AnarrhiehM. <d) 'I'he greater weaver, Tmekt^ 
mt$ draco, a flah. (e) A aould or outtleflab : tranalating an 
old Duteli name (juelrat)ot Eumphiua (/) Any sea-catfteh. 

flea-caterpillar <8d'kat^dr-pU-||.r), n. A marine 
worm of the genus Potynoe; a scaleback. 
flea-catfiflll (se'kat'^fish), n, A marine siluroid 
fish of any of the genera Taehiaurua or Ariua, 
Oaleielithya, and mlurickihys (or Peliehlhya). 
The eaatem American sea-catflah ia TooMmwus /efw, 
found along the ooaat of the United Statea from Cape Cod 
to Florida, and attaining a length of 2 feet JSltmehihya 
(or FMehtkyi) marintu la another eastern American aea- 
cai. Bee outa under Ariinas and gaptopaedl. 
aea-CflitgUt (sd^kat^gut), n. A common sea- 
weed, Chorda jilum: same as aea-lace, [Ork- 
ney.] 

flea-cauliflower (sd'kfini-flou-dr), n. A polyp, 
Aleyanium mult^florum, 

flea-oeutiped (se'sen^ti-ped), n. 1 . One of sev- 
eral large marine errant annelids, as of the ge- 
nus Eunice: so called from the resemblance of 
the numerous parapodia to ilie legs of centi- 
peds. — 2. An isopod of the tamily IdoteidsB. 
flea-change (sd'ch&nj), ». a change wrought 
by the sea. 

Nothing of him Mat doth fade 

But doth anffer a ma-ehangt 

Into aometbing rich and strange. 

Shok.. Tempest, t. 2. 4C0. 

flea-(2iart (sd'ehtlrt), n. A marine map. See 
chart, 1. 

Some aay Mat it [Cyprual waa a hundred and seventy- 
flve miles long, oMera two hundred ; but the modem sea 
eterUt make it only one hundred and Mirty-flve in longM, 
and sixty-two miles broad in the widest part. 

Poeoeke, Dcaoription of the East, II. i 2ia 

flea-chestnut (se'ches'nut), n. A sea-urehiii ; 
HO called from the rough spines, like the 
prickles of a chestnut-bur. 
flea-chifdfweed (se'chik^wed), n. A seaside 
species of sandwort, Arenaria pt^ploides, with 
very fleshy leaves. Also sea-pureuine. 
aea-clam (sS'klam), w. l. The surf-clam, 
Mactra aolidiasima, a large heavy bivalve, used 
for food, sharing with some others the names 
of ken-clam, round clam, etc. — 2. A clam, 
clamp, or forceps closed by a weight, for use 
with deep-sea sounding-lines.— Arctic MBrOlam, 

Mya truncata, the chief food of the walrus. 

sea-cloth (se'kldth), H. Theat., a painted cloth 
used on the stage to represent the water of the 
sea. 

sea-coalt (sd'kol), n. [< ME. ^seoole, < AS. *sm- 
col (glossing L. gagates. Jet), < ste, sea, -f' ool, 
coal.] Fossil coal, or coaii dug from the earth : 
BO called becausi^ it was first brought to Lon- 
don from Newcastle by sea. such coal was alao 
called pit-eoat and earth-eotu. to diatlngulah it from dtor- 
coal. Ab the uao of fossil coal became general in England, 
80 that it came to rank as the moat important of fuela, 
Meao prefixes were dropped, and Me material la now 
called simply eoof, while the oombuatible prepared from 
wood by charring it in pita or kilna ia called eharcoai. 

have a pouet for 't soon at nighA^in fSHli, at Me 
latter end of a mhcoal fire. Shat., M. W. at W., L 4. 9. 

sea^coast (se'kdst), n. The land immediately 
adjacent. to the sea; thecoaBt..~8MHMMUKfcflXtll- 
lary. See ardUtry. 

sea-cob (se'kob), n. A sea-gull. Eau. 
sea-cock (se'kok), n. 1. A fish of the genus 
THgla, as T, cuculwt; a ^mard.— 2. The sea- 
plover, Squatarola helvehea, [Maine.] — S. In a 
marine steam-engine, a cook or valve in the in- 
jection water-pipe which passes from the sea 
to the condenser. It ia anppiementary to theordinary 
cook at Me oondensm’, and is intended to serve in case 
this should be injured. 

4. Any cock or valve communicating through 
a vessers hull with the sea.— 6. A sea-rover 
or viking. ^Kingsleu^ 

saa-ooolcroach (se'kok^rdch), a. An anomu- 
rous crustacean of the genus Remipes, 
flOa-COCOauut (sS'kd'k^nut), a. I^e ooeoanui. 
floa-colaader (se'kul'^-ddr), a. The popular 
name for Agarum Tumeri, a large olive sea- 
weed: so called on account of the roundish 
holes in the fronds* The fronds are oblong-ovate in 
general outline, with a eordate and oriaped base, and grow 
from 1 to4 feet long. The perfovationabegfn to be formed 
after the frond hat attained a length of 2 or 8 inches, 
sea-ooiawort (se'koHwM), a. Sea-kale (which 
see, under kaw), 

flaa-COmpaflfl (sfl'lnun^PIs), a. The mariners’ 
compass. 


flaa^Oag 

flaa-OOOk (sS^kCk), a. a cook on board ship*, 
used chiefly in opprobrium. 
flaSHlOOt (se'kfit), a. 1, A scoter; a black sea- 
duck of the genus (Edemia. Bee cuts under 
(EdenHa, scot^, andsut^/^itcA;.— 2. The Ameri- 
' can coot, Fulica americana, 
flaa-oormorant (sfi'kdr^mo-ront), w. A cormo- 
rant ; a sea-crow. 

flaa-com (se'kdm), n. The string of egg-4!sap- 
sules of the whelk or some similar gastropod: 
so called from its likeness to maize on the cob. 
Also aea-ear, Bea-ruffle, 8e($-honeycomh, Bea-meok- 
lace, etc. Stand. Nat. Hist., 1. 333. 
flaa-COW (s^'kou), 71. 1. The walrus. Alsoser^^r- 
ox, Bea-hoTBe. — 2. A lately extinct sirenian of 
the North Pacific, BhyUna stelleri : more fully 
called arcHc, northern, or StellePs aea-cow. See 
Ehytitia. — 3. Any sirenian, as the manatee^ 
dugong, or halicore. — 4. The hippopotamus: 
translating a name of the Dutch emonists. 
flaa-crab (sS^krab), n. A marine crab; any 
s^t-water crab, as distinguished from a river- 
crab or land-crab. 

flaa-craffe (se'kraft), n. l. in ship-building, a 
former name for the uppermost stroke of ceil- 
ing, which is thicker than the rest of the ceil- 
ing, and is considered the principal binding 
stroke. Now usually called clamp. — 2. Skill 
in navigation. 

flaa-crawftflh (sd'krd'fish), n. A shrimp or 
prawn ; especially, any member of the Palinuri- 
dse, as PalinuruB vulgaris, or in California P. 
interruptuB. See cut under PaUnurus. 
saa-erawlar (se^kr&^lto), n. Any marine gas- 
tropod. 

The young analla do not undergo say tnmiforaisMm 
like Mat of Me pteropodoua Infanta at Me aeo-ermelwt. 

P. P. Carpenter^ Lect, on MoUuacMi (1801), p. 75. 

flaiHsrow (sS'kro). n. 1 . A local name of various 
birds, (a) A aea^connorant ; the oonnormnt Phaieero- 
eoraoD earho : so called from its color. (5) A kind of aea- 
gull : the mire-crow or pewit-guU, ChroieoaepkkLua riH- 
bumuM. [Local, British. J (c) The raaor-bllled auk. (Ork- 
ney.] (d) The common akna. (Local. Brltiah.] Uy The 
chough, Pyrthocorax graeulu*. (Ireland.] (/) In the 
United Statea: (1) The American coot (New Eng.] (2> 
The black skimmer, Rhynchope nigra. [ Atlantic ooaat ] 
2. A fish, the s^phinne gurnard, Trigla h4- 
rundo. [Local, E^.] 

flearcacmilber (se'ku^kum-b^r), n. Some or 
any holothurian; a trepang or bdehe-de-mer: 
also called seorpudding, etc. The name refers to 
the shape of aome of the species. It ia sometimee re- 
atrictoa to the PtoUdm, but la the moat genera] popular 
name of holothurlana. See euta under Pentaenam and 
BolothurMdea. 

flea-cudwesd (se'kud'wed), h. A cottony com- 
posite herb, IHoHb maritma, found in tne Old 
world on Atlantic and Mediterranean shores, 
flea-eunny (sS'kun^i), n. A helmsman in ves- 
sels manned by lascars in the East India trade* 
flea-cnflhioil (se'kfish^un), n. Same as lady^B- 
cushion. 

BOa-diaoe (sd'das), u. I. A sea-perch. [Local. 
Eng.] -—2. The common Englisn bass. See cut 
under Lahrax. [Kent, Eng.] 
sea-daffodil (sd'daf'^il), ti. A plant belong- 
ing to species of the related amaryllidaceous 
genera Pancratium and HymcnocalHa, which 
produce showy fragrant flowers. The plant ape- 
ctfleally bo called is B. (I$ment) atUaikina ot Pou. An- 
other species ia P. ntarMmtttn, found in aalt-marahea In 
souMern Europe and the aouMeaatern United Statea. See* 
PancraHtmt. 

flea-daisy (sS'd&'zi), n. The lady’s-oushiox), 
Armeria vulgaris, [Prov. Eng.] 
flea-devil (se^dev'l), 71. A name of various fishes, 
(a) A devll-flah ; an enonnonB ray, CmOopUra eampyrus 
or Manta Mroifru ; to called from its huge aixe, horned 
head, dark color, and threatening aspect. See out under 
devik/Ssh. (k)The ax-ny, JHeerobmgiorw Eneye.tHet. 
(c) The angler, flehing^frog, or toad-fish, LapMiu piteato- 
nW See out under angtrr. (d) The angel-ilab, Squatima 
angdwt. Bee out under angd-Jl9k. (liocal, Eng.] (e) A 
glnnt sqstd or large poulp. See the quotation under 

'dog), 71. 1. The harbor-seal, Phoca 
vituUna; the st^a-calf; also (in California), one 
of the eared seals, Zalophus ealifomianus. See 
cuts under Phoca and Zalophus, — 2. The dog- 
fish, Squalus acanthkiB, a kind of shaik.-wS. A 
sailor who has been long afloat; an old sailor. 

What Engliahman can forget Me namee of Benbow, 
Kooke, and Cloudealey Shovel? They were not always 
auctiesaful - as in the case of Me firat-named old madag. 

J. AeMon, Social Life iu Xeigii of Queen Anna, XL 206. 

4t. A pirate ; a privateer. 

The Channel awarmed with eeadogt, as Mey were called^ 
who accepted letters of marque from the Prince of Condd, 
J. R. Orem, Short Hist Eng., vtl. 

6 , In her., a bearing representing a beast nearly 
like a talbot or idan, but witb the addition 



ot a tail like that of a triton^ and somadmea 
with a sort of serrated fin along the baok* oon- 
tinned down the tail. The body is oovered with 
scales. 

sea-dotterel (sd^dot^Or^l), n, l . The tnmbtone, 
StrapsHas interpres, — d. ^me as Hng^ottweh 
[Local, British.} 

sea^OTe (se'duv), ». The dovekie or rotche, 
Alle nigncana; the little ank. See out under 
dovelde, ‘ 

sea-dragon ( 8 e'drag' 9 n), ». l . A fish, Pegwtus 
draco; a flying sea-horse. See out under 
sidiB. — 2. A lund of dragonet. See out under 
CaUionvmiM, 

sea-drake (se'drdk), n. 1. A sea-orow or sea- 
cormorant. JKnoifo, JHeU [Loci^ British.] — 
2. The male eider-duck. [New Nng. J 
sea-dnek (sd^duk), a. l. A duck of the family 
AnaUdm and subfamily FuUgulin«, having the 
hind toe lobate, and often found on salt water. 
(See Theiv lure many speoiea, to only one 

of which the name nartainc without a qualifying word. 
^e« def. 2.) The anntbeala ia rii)er.<ittdb; but many aea- 
‘ daoka— that are found inland. Seecuta 

under ifgreca, (MdenUa, Hder, eatwtuiback, r»dhiad^ fML^ 
aeoiA lecCer. and maf-duck, 

2. Specifically, the eider-duck. [New £ng.] 
sea-eagle (sfi'e'gl). a. l. Any eagle of the ge- 
nus auliaetmf having the shank scaly. The bird 
to which the name moat freqaently attaohce ia JST. albieiUa, 
the white^tadled aea-oagle. The bald eagle, H. leueocepha- 
ivM, ia another. The largeat and moat magnificent aea- 





Sea>ear {jHttlMU tuttrtuUita). 


Sea>ctagl« {HaHaitiu /tia^Uns). 

eagle ia B, (ThaiamoaBug) ptlaaieM of Kamchatka and 
ouDor loealittea. This ia over t feet long, 7 feet or more 
In extent of winga, the wing 2 feet, the ^ 14 inohea, cu- 
neato Snd of 14 featbera ; the adoit la mbk-brown, with 
white ahonldera and tgil, bright-yellow bill and feet, and 
paie^illow ejrea. Bee alao cat under tapie, 

2. The white-tailed fishing-eagle of India, Pa- 
lioaitus iehthyaetus. — 3. Too osprey or fishing- 
hawk, Pandion fialiaetua. See out under onpreij. 
— 4. The eagle-ray, MyliobaHs aquila^ a batoid 
fiah. See out under eagle-rap, 

S0S«SSy (sfi'Br), a. 1. A mollosk of the family 
ffaMot$as8; an or- 
mer or abalone : 
so called from 
the shape of the 
shell. Among the 
American apecica 
need or sTailable for 
pearl-ah^ and for 
food are . BaUatii 
r^fggeent, the red Bea>ear : B. iptondnia, the ndendid aea- 
ear; and B. eorrugataf the rough aea-ear. See alao cut 
under o&otone. 

2. Same as eea-com. 

sea-eel (sS'Sl ), n, [< ktE. *ee-ele, < AS. sB-M, < 
eSf sea, + ml, eel.] Any eel cau||^t in salt wa- 
ter; specifically, a congcr-ecl. 
sea-egg (se'eg), n. 1. A sea-urchin; a sea- 
hedgenog or echinus; a whore’s-ew. Bee cuts 
under Eckinoidea aud Echinus, — 2. A sp^ies 
of medic, Medicago Echinus, with an echinate 
pod; more fully, sea-egg clover. 
sea-elepbant (se^el'f-fant), n. The seal Mae- 
rorhinus elepluintinus or jyrohoseideus, or Mo- 
runga prohosHdea. it ia the largeat ot the otariea; 
the anout is prolonged into a proboacla auggestlve of an 
elephant's trunk. It is confined to the higher latitudes of 
the southern hemisphere, and is much hunted for ita skin 
and blubber. A similar though distinct apectea, JT. an- 
yuttiroUrui, Is found on the coast ot (7alifoniia‘; bat the 
other la^e otaHes of the North I'aclflc are of different 
nd ffah^rAufX and are called a«a-2toiw. 
isoi. See cut In next e<dumn* 


-•vMn:?. 


Sea-elephant {Mttermrhimms protMtiStHt). 

sea-eringo (se'e-ring^go), n, A plant, Eryngium 
maritimum. Sec eringo and Eryngium, 
sea-fan (ad 'fan), n. An alcyonarian polyp of 
the suborder GorgonUum, and espeoiaily of the 
family Chrgomiam, as Shipidogorgia ^helium. 
Sec outs under Aleyonaria, coral, and Rhipido- 
gorgia, 

aeanurer (sd'f&r'dr), n. £< sea + /ttrel + -w*l. 
Cf. seafaring,"] One whose life is spent in voy- 
aging on the ocean; a sailor; a mariner. 

Some mean soa-fartr in pursuit of gain. 

If. Broome, in Pope's Odysacqr, Till. 180. 

seafar^ (se'fSr'ingl, a, [< MB. smfarinde, 
seafaring: see «ca ana /arcl,n.} Following the 
business of a seaman; customarily employed 
in navigation. 

My wifa more careful for the latter-bom, 

Had fasten'd him unto a small spare mast, 

Such as mafOring men provide for storma 

Nhair.,0.of K.t. 1.81. 

sea-feather (se^feVH'dr), n, l. A polyp of the 
family Pennatulidm; a sea-pen. — 2. A polyp, 
Firg^ria grandiflqra ; the mumed sea-feather, 
sea-rennel (sd'fen^el), n. Samphire, 
sea-fem (sd'fdm), n. Any alcyonarian polyp 
resembli^ a fern. 

sea-fight (se'fit), n. An engagement between 
ships at sea; a naval battle or action, 
sea-fir (se'fdr), n, A hydroid polyp of the fam- 
ily Sertulariidss, as Sertularia ahietina, 
sea-fire (se'fir), n. Phosphorescence at sea, as 
that pr<Kiuced by noctilucas, or by salps, etc. 
sea-fish (sd'fish), It. [< ME. *sc-fishe, earlier 
Rs^c, < AS. smfise (rs loel. smfiskr), < sM, sea, 
-¥‘fisc, fish,] Any salt-water or marine fish, 
sea-fiea (sd'fid), ft. Bamo ns sand-flea, ff, Spen- 
cer, Prin. of Sociol., $ 60. 
sea-filer (ee'fii^dr), ft. One of the longipennine 
natatorial sea-birds, as gulls, terns, petrels, etc. 
sea-fiower (sd'flou'dr), n. A sea-anemone or 
some similar zoaotharian. 
sea-foam (se'fom), n. 1. The froth or foam of 
the ocean. 

The meny MMunen laugh'd to lec 
Their gallant ahip so Initily 
h'urrow the green oea-foam. 

SeOU, Mannion, IL 1. 

2. Meerschaum : a translation of the German 
name, which is due to a popular idea that the 
substance is solidified sea-froth, 
sea-fog (se'fo^), n. A fog occurring near the 
coast, extenmng only a mile or two inland, pro- 
duced by the mixture of a current of cold air 
with the warmer saturated air over the sea. 
sea-folk (se'fok), n, [ss B. sseevotk as Sw. igo- 
/olA as Dan. sea-folk; ns sea -i- folk,] Sea- 

faring people. 

The typec of thlii homhle company of chore and oeafotk, 
anembfed to do honour to a homely oridc and bridegroom, 
are English. TTIe Aeadsmy, No. 800^ p. 866. 

Seafortbia (sS-for'thi-fi), n, [NL. (Bobert 
Brown, 1810), named af£er Francis, Lord Sea- 
forth,] A former genua of palms, now in- 
cluded in Ptychosperma, 

sea-fowl ( se'foul ). n, r<,ME. segfoule, < AS. sB- 
fugel (a= Icel. ssrfugl), < sS, sea, + fugel, fowl.] 
A sea-bird ; collectively, sea-birds. 
seib*fQZ ( se 'f oks ), n. The fox-«hark or thrasher, 
Alopias vulpes; so called from the long tail, 
likened to the brush of a fox. It attains a 
length of 12 or 15 feet. Also called sea-ape. 
Bee cut under 

searfkont (s^'frunt), n. The side or edge of the 
land bordering on the sea ; also, the side, as of 
a building, wliich looks toward the sea. 

We can trace out the long line of the OMh/ront of the 
pslaee which became a city. 

JB. A, yVwman, Venice, p. 142. 

saa-firotb (sfi'frdth), n, [< me, seefmth; < sea 
+ froth,] 1, The froth or foam of the sea. — 
2f. Seaweeds. 

other CO dolven kettoth sonfMh jmne. 

PsModim, Huabondrle (S. A T. a), p. 116. 


soa-fbrbolow (sfi'f^^be-lO), n. A name of 
various seaweeds, especially of the genus La- 
minaria, 

sea-gaga (se'gfij)i a. X. The depth that a 
vessel sinks in the water.-- 2. A form of sound- 
ing-instrument in which the depth is ascer- 
tained by the registered pressure of a eolumn 
of air or liquid, A tide-gage and a • 

tlaUy differed A tMs-piso ia an inatn 

the amount of the rite and fall of the tiile at a place ; a 
ooa-ffogo la any initrument for detannining the depth ot 
the aea. 

sea-gasket (sd'gasOtet), n. Same as JkrHng- 
Une, 

sea-gates (sd'gits), n,pl. In hydraul, engin,, a 
supplementary pair of gates opening outwara, 
sometimes placed at the entrance of a dock or 
tidal basin in exposed situations, as a safe- 
guard against a heavy sea. 
sea-|Aerkln (B@'g6r'idn), n. One of several 
sm^ holothurians ; a sea-cucumber, 
sea-gillifiowar (sd'jil^i-fiou-^tr), n. The com- 
mon thrift, Armeria imlgaris, 
seaHginger (sS'jin^j^), n. MUlepore coral, as 
MiUepora (Mnus, which bites the tongue like 
ginger. [West Indies and Florida.] 
sea-mdle (sd 'g^r^dl ), n. A seaweed, the LanU- 
nan^ digitata: same as hanger, 7. 
sea-girt (sd'g^rt), a. Girt or surrounded by the 
water of the sea or ocean : as, a sea-girt isle. 
Paa> we the |oya end aonows aailora And, 

Coop'd in their winged soa-girt citadel. 

Bym, ChUde Harold, iL 28. 

sea-god (sd'god), n. A marine deity; a divin- 
ity looked upon as presiding over the ocean or 
sea, as Neptune. 

The ayrena 

. . . there the hlgbeet-golng bttlowe crown, 

Until aome Inaty oeofoa pulled them down. 

B, Jonton, Maaquee, Neptune'a Triumph. 

sea-goddess (se'god^es), n, A female deity of 
the ocean ; a marine goddess. Pope, 
sea-going (sfi'go^mg), a, 1. Designed or fit 
for going to sea, as a vessel. 

In the model of the aeo-pmna veaaela there haa appa- 
rently been Utile change from tiic flrat. 

BowdU, Venetian Llfa xx. 

2. Seafaring. 

Hnbaeqnently the Greeka themaelvea became a wa-ffoing 
people, and little by little drove the Phceniciana back from 
the coaate of European Greece. 

B. V. uiad, Hiatoria Numornm, Int., p. xxxvIL 

8. Oatadromous, as a fish, 
sea^oose (se'gOs), n, 1. A dolphin : so called 
from the shape of the snout. — 2. A phalarope, 
either Phalaropus fulicarim or IaMvcs hyper- 
boreus, [New England to Labrador.] 

Both known by the . . . inapfmpriate though curioua 
name ot mt-g«ese. Couet, Proc. PhUa. Acad., 1861, p. 229. 

Boa-goosafoot (Rfi'gbs'ffrt), «. See goosefoot, 
Bea-gonrd (se'gora), n. Any member of the 
Rhppalodinidss, 

sea-gown (se'goun), n, A skirted garment or 
wrapper meant to be worn at sea. 

up from my cabin, 

My mhgown ocarf d about me, In the dark 
Groped I to find out them, mk., Hamlet, r, 2. 11 

My Guide carried mySoa-gown, which wai my covering 
in the night, and my pillow wai a Log of Wood : but 1 
■lept very well, tho the weaknem of my body did now re* 
quire better aocommodatioii. JDamptsr, Voyagei, 11. L 91. 

sea-grape (sS'grfip), a. X. Bee grape,— 2, The 
grape-tree or seaside grape, Cooeohba uvffera. 
See grqpe-frcs.— 8. A glasBwort, Salicomia 
herbaeea,-^^, pi. The ohistered egg-cases of 
squids, cuttles, and other cephalopods. Some- 
times they are numerous enough to choke the 
dredges and interfere with oystering. 
sea-grass (sfi'gree), n. l. The thrift, Armeria 
vulgaris, and also one of the glassworts, Sali- 
comia herbaoea, both seaside plants; also, the 
eel-grass (fimrtora marlaa), the tas8el-graBS< iikqi- 
pia maritima), the gulfweed (Sargassum), and 
probably other marine plants.*— 2. A variety of 
cirrus cloud whose form suggests the name: it 
is a forerunner of stormy weather, 
sea-green (sfi'gren), a, and n, X. a. Having a 
lununous bluish-groen color, suggesting that 
sometimes seen in sea-water. 

II. n. X. A rich bluish green of high lumi- 
nosity.*— 2. Ground overflowed by the sea in 
spring tides. 

sea-gmSgeon (se^guj'^n), n. See gudgeon^, 
sea-fuT (sd'gnl), n. A gall; any bird of tke 
subfamily Larinm, most of which fly over the 
sea as well as Inland waters. Some Of the laiger 
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iMi ilt# itoie 1 UI. 1 I 16 . See 

[Heb.] A Jewish diymeastufe 
eoatMfilSg nearlv 14 pints. Simmonda, 

n. A chilly , piercing fog or 
mist grilling from the sea. [S^tch.] 
g 0 g-]lgir (se'har), n. A seitularian polyp, as 
JSertularia operomata, 

Mib-llftllgtr (B4'bang^4r), n. Same as harMeTf 7. 
ieaoljuure (s4'h£r)» w. A mollusk of the family 
AplMaiidsB. Bee Aplyaia, 
searUWlt (sfi'hik), n. A rapacious gull-like 
bird of the genus Steroorarius or Leatrut; a jk- 
ger; a skua. See cut under i^^ooriwiiMr. ifoo- 
gUUvra/y, 

aefi*hLeatll (sS'hdth), n. See FranJcenia, 

k-]iedfF6]lOg(84'heyhog),n. 1. Some or any 
a-ur^in, es^cially one ha^ ' 


aving long or 




r< seal + holml, Cf. 

A small uninhabited 
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n mM t r mMt Mitunl tlM. 
itaiglt polyiiMt«. tmtAiWwi 


^ ^ expsnslvs 



^Ines; a sea^gg. — 2. A globe-fish; a swel 
fish: a porcupine-fish; any plectognath with 
prickles or spines, as that fibred under JHodon, 
fiea-hen (sSOien), n. 1. The common murre 
orgtiillemot. [Local, British.]— 2. The great 
skua, Stercarariua akua, H^ew Eng. ] -r* 3. The 
piper-gurnard. [Scotch.} 
aea-hog (s4'hog), n. A porpoise; a sea-pig. 

The old popular idea which affixed the oame of 8ta^ 
Hog to tbfe Poipolee contalui a hurger element of truth 
than the epeculationft of many aoeonipllebed soologleta of 
modern timea. IT. JET. Flower^ Encyc. Brit., XV. 394. 

sea-holly (se'hoHi), n. The eringo, Eryngium 
mariiimum. Also sea-holm and aea-hulver. See 
erinifo and Ermgium. 
aea-holm^ (se^^hMm), n. 

AS. amholm, the sea.] 
isle. 

sea-holm^ (se'hdlm), n. [< aea^ 4* hofm^.] Sea- 
holly. 

Gornewall naturally brfngeth forth greater etore of «m* 
hoim and samplre then If found in any other county. 

B. Camot Survey of Cornwall, p. 19. 

sea-honeycomb (se'hun^i-kdm), n. Same as 
seo-oom. 

eea-horse (sS'hfirs), n, 1. A fabulous animal 
depicted with fore parts like those of a horse, 
ana with hinder parts like those of a fish. The 
Nereidf are fabled to have uied fea-honea aa riding* 
•teeda, and Neptune to liave employed them for drawing 
ha chariot. In the aea-horae of heraldry a acalloped fln 
rune down the back. 

There in the Temi 
hia Chariot drawn wit] 

Quoted in AfhUm'tt I 

[ 1 . 254 . 

2. A hippopotamus. — 3, A morse or walrus. — 
4. A hippocampus ; any s^gnathous fish of the 
familv Bippocampidas. Boo cut under Hippo- 
eampldm. — 5. The acanthoptorygian fish Agri- 
opaa (or Congiopodtta) torvm, ^e Agriopus, 
— nying sea-horses, the Pagntidm, Bee cut under Fe- 
poam.— Sea-horse tooth, the ivoiy-yleldlng tooth of 
the walrus or of the hippopotamus 
sea-bound (se'houua), n. The dogfish, a kind 
of shark. 

sea-bnlwer (se'hul^v^r), n. Same as aea-hoUy, 
sea-island (se'i^land), a. An epithet applied 
to a fine long-staled variety of cotton grown 
on tlie islan&i off the coast of South Carolina 
and Georgia. See cotton-plant, 
sea-jelly (se'jel^i), n. A.jellyfish; a sea-blub- 
ber. 

eea-kale (sS'kal), n. See kale and Crambe, 2, 
sea-kelp (sS'kolp), «. See kelp^, 
sea-kemp (se'kemp), n. Bee 
sea-kidney (sfi'kia'ni), n, A pennatulaoeous 
alcyonarian polvp ^f the genus ReniUa: so 
I im shape. Those polype beer the poly* 


•sad wfievs tliey Ifvo st or nosr low-wator msik. Some are 
eommoa on the AtUuftIo oosit of the United Btstee. 
sea-king (seeking), n. One of the piratloal 
Seandmavian ohiefs who with their followers 
ravaged the coasts of Europe during the early 
medfoval period. 

The ua-kingit daughter m happy as fair, 

Bliaidta bride of a bliaafttl h^. 

Tennyaon, Welcome to Alexandra. 

sea-kittie (se'kit^i), u. The kittiwake, a 


See cut under hitHwake, [Norfolk and 
Eng.] 

eeall (sdl), n. [Also Sc. (retaining or 
tural) aealgh^ aelch^ aileh (see aealgh ) ; < T 
< AS. aeolf aiolf aeolh a= led. selr s Sw. 
i^Uhundy * seal-hound 0 = Ban. aad (also '««?{- 
h%md) sa OHG. aelachf aelah, MHG. aeleh^ aelOt 
a seal; perhaps as Gr. afTiaxog. mostly in pi. 
ee>AxVt a sea-nsh (applied to all oartilaginous 
fiahes, including the sharks), a fish (see selachi- 
an)*^ perhaps orig. *o£ the sea*; e£. Gr. uXf, L. 
sai, the sea : see and xaf f^.] 1 . A marine car- 

nivorous mammal of the order Feraty suborder 
Pinnipedia^ and family PhocidsB or Otariidse; 
any pinniped not a walrns — for example, a hair- 
seal, a fur-seal, an eared seal, of which there are 
n umerous genera and species, senh are regarded aa 
oamivorea modified for aqnstio life. The modiflMtIou ia 
profound, and aomewhat parallel with that which cauaea 
certain other mammala, the uotaceana and alreniani^ to re> 
aembleflahea in the form of the body and In tbo nature of 
the limbi. Bnt aeala retain a coat of haJror furlike ordinary 
quadmpeda, and an exproaaton of the face like that of other 
oamivorea. The body ta more or leaa fusiform, tapering 
like that of a fish. It ia prone, and can scarcely be lifted 
from the ground, ao short are the limbs. These are reduced 
to mere fllpperiL eapecfally in the true Phoeidae, In which 
Bnd backward and cannot be brought Into 


Mai 

den, Slmerki/nehut (or OgmerhinuS), Leptonifchotee (for- 
meily Lspbmifg^ aud OmmtUophoea. fortn the subfamily 
StmorkyneMnm; some of these are known as w$a4eopara» 

from their spottiri colora- . 

tion, and others u*terr(nek». 

All the foregoing are Pho- 
eidm, or earless seals, and 
they are alao halr*seal8. But 
the distinction between hair- 
seals and fur-seals is not, 



j. .ifiduT.r- 


properly, that between Pho- 
ddm ana OtarMm, but be- 
tween those memben of the 
latter family which do not 
and those which do have a 
copious undeivfnr of com- 
mercial value. The larger 
otariea are of the former 
character; they belong to 
the genera (Maria, Eume- 
topias, and Zaiophtut, are of 
great aise, and are common- 
ly called neaAions; they are 
of both the northern and the 
southern hemisphere, chiefly 
in Pacific waters, and do not 
occur in the Ncnih Atlantic. 

The southern fur-seals or 
•ea-beara are species of Arc- 
(oeentofus, ana among the 
smulor otaries. The fur-seal 
of most economic impor- 
tance is the Korth l^inc sea-bear, CaUerhimu ttfrinui. 
Some genera of fosall seals are described. The most im- 
portant seal-fisheries are those on the Alaskan coast of the 
United States. On account of the attacks made by Ca* 


Igloo, or Seal’ll House (shown 
ia section). 


the hind Ic^ extei 
the position usual to nuu 


tmala, but resemble the flukes 


of a cetacean. In the otaries (OtarUdm) the limbs are 
freer and less constrained. The latter have small but 
evident external ears, wanting in the fonner. The monk- 
seal, Motiaehm albimnler, lives in the Mediterranean and 
neighboring Atlantic, and a related species, Monaehus 
tropiealii. is found between the tropics In Central Ameri- 
can and West Indian waten. Another seal, Phoea cos* 
pSea, inhablta inland waters of the Caspian, Aral, and 
Baikal. But with few exceptions all seals are maritime 
and also extratrimioaL They are especially numerous in 
high latitudea ox the northern hemisphere. Among the 
Phaddm may be noted Pkoca vUulina, the ordinary har^ 


bor aeal or sea-calf, common in British waters and along 
the Atlantic coast of the United States ; it Is often tamed 
and exhibited In aquaria, being gentle and docile, and ca- 
pable of being taught to perform some arauaing uloka; It 
la one of the amaller species, usually from 3 to 5 feet long, 
and being the beat-known, as well as wide-ranging, it 
has many local and fanciful names. Phoea grt»rUandi- 
ea {PagophUuM graadandiem) is the Greenland seal, or 
harp-seal or aaddlebaok, peculiarly colored, of laige aise^ 
and an important object of the chase. Pagemye foeUdw 
la a amaller apeefee, tne ringed aeal or floe-rat of Green- 
land. JErignaihuM barba<tv» ia the great bearded or square- 
flfppcred seal of Greenland, attaining a length of 8 or 10 
feet. Htdiehoerm gryphxw is a great gray aeal ol both 


agreenieut with Great Britain a season during which the 
seals ihoiilil not be molested. This effort failed tbroufj^ 
the opposition of Canaria. The United States then claimed 
that tlic waters within which the depredations were ouin- 
mitted are within their Jurisdiction, and on this ground 
seised aeveral Canadian vessels. Tiie diaimte was tub- 
uiitied to arbitrators who met at Paris in 1898. They de- 
nied the United States claim of Jurisdiction, awarded dam- 
ages to Great Britain for the captured veaaeli, established 
a oloee season (May 1-July 81), and prohibited pelagle 
sealing within tixty miles of the Pribyloff laiands, and 
sealing in steam-vessels or with firearms. See cute under 
(Jydophorinm, Ibrignathtu, Kunutoviag, fur-mU, harp-eeal, 
otary, Pagowyn, Phoea, tea-dephaM, emdeap- 

ard, aea-lwn, and Zalophut. 

2. In her,, a bearing rejuresenting a creature 
something like a wiurus, with a long fish-like 
body and the head of a carnivorous auimal. — 
PietfieaL Same as monit-seaf. Seedef. 1. 

aeaB (eel), t. [< scan, w.] To hunt or catch 
seals. 

seal® (B§1). 



Great Cray Seel (Hniukemu gryphusY 


leal® (s^l). u. [< ME. aeely aeUy scale, seall, 
seyaUe, < OF. acsl, aeel, pi. ahaux, seam, aeauHx, 
P. aceau = Sp. aeUo^aigilo = Pg. aello =s It. 
aigillOf a seal, ss AS. aigel, aigil, a^l, a seal, an 
ornament, as D. sregel =s MLG. aeget, LG. sSgel 
ss OHQ. aigil, MHO. aigel (earlier inaigel, inai- 
gele, OHG. insigiU), G. aiegel, a seal, ss loel. 
*aigli =s Bw.ripi7f ss Dan. aegl ss Goth, aig^d, a 
seal, < L. aigulum, a seal, mark, dim. of aignum, 
a mark, sign : sec sign. Of. aigil, directly from 
the L.] 1 . impressed device, as of a letter, 
cipher, or figm^e, in lead, wax, paper, or other 
soft substance, affixed to a document in con- 
nection with or in place of a signature, as a 
mark of authenticity and confirmation, or for 
the purpose of fasteniU)^^ up the document in 
order to conceal the contents, in the middle sges 
seals were either impressed in wax run on the suiface of 
the document, or suspended by cord or strips of parch- 
ment, as in the papal bulla. <8e« htxtfs, 2 .^ in some Juria- 
diotiona an impresaion on the pgqMr itself is now sufficient, 
and in otliors the letters L. S. iloeue tigiUi, the place of the 
seal) or a soittU or a mere bit of colored paper (see del. 8) 
are equivalent In the United States the aeal of a corpo- 
ration or of a public officer may be by impresaion on the 
paper alone. 

I badde Lettres of the Soudan, with his grete Seel; and 


MMte rt th« Korth AtlynMc, O f . tout tt » oomoiuil, othw Mm. Jam bnt W. Blgnett. 

th. tot n«oi.d. HuHicpIma tM» gynn. contotoby th. ' JfaidMab. Tia»eh, p. 8t 


banded seal or ribbon*s^ H. faeekda or H, 

All the foregoing are members of Qie subfamily . 
CfjMbophornerieUUa is the hoodod, crested, or bladder-nosed 
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I !• g item fram the hUttm or 


* UcMxled Seal frirMo), 


•eel ; this is a lerge seel, bnt the largeet is the eea-ele- 
MrnomrhMu prehmtdem, of eouthem sesa; and 
ttieaetwoimnemfcyrm theiubfamilyOiritfl^^ Ce^ 
teln teals of the southern hemlspbers, of the genera 


The word eetd la often used to denote both the immes. 
Sion made and the^object that makes the impress. More 
correctly the latter is called the ** matrix. *’ and only the 
tmprmuon it called the **imal.'' Encye, BriL, XXI. 588. 

2. The engraved stone, glass, or metal stamp 
by which such an impression is made. Beaus 
are sometimes worn as rings, and freo^uently as 
pendants from the w’atch-chain or fob. 

A Hyatte of aylver of the hrotherredyia. 

Engtiah OOda (E. E. T. S.), p 9X1, 
If you have a ring about you, caat it off, 

Gr a stiver aaal at your wrist. 

S. Jonaon, Alchemist^ lii. 1 

3. A small disk of paper, or the like, attached 
to a document after the signature, and held 
to represent the seal of wax, which is in this 
oaseuispensed with.— 4. That which authenti- 
cates, confirms, or ratifies; confirmation; as- 
surance; pledge. 

Bnt my klsaes bring again, bring agsln ; 

Saala of lovc^ but seal'd in vain. 

Shak., M.torM.,iv.l.«. 


II oomei now to you lOKlodi und with It m ftroui «»d 
Aiiared maU of my nenrioe imd lov’e to you. 

lottort, t 

5t. A wealed instrument; a writ or warrant 
given under seal. 

On TboriBday laftt wu ther wer browt unto this towne 
many Prevy and on of hem waa tndoayd to yow, . . . 
and aoodyr waci sent onto yowr aoiie, and indosyd to hym 
selfe alone, and aaynyd wythiime wyth the Kyngirys howyn 
hand. Postoti 1. 488. 

He iraf Johne the mA in hand, 

The scheref for to here, 

'J o brynge Kobyn hym to. 

And no man do hym dere. 

/tobin Hood and the Monk (OhUd’s Ballads, V. IIX 

Of. The office of the sealer or official who au- 
thenticates hy affixing a seal. 

As for the comrolsaion from the king, we received only 
a copy of it. but the commission itself staid at the eeal for 
want of paying the feea 

Win^rop, Hist. 51ew England, I. 276. 

7. The wax or wafer with which a folded let- 
ter or an envelop is closed ; also, any other sub- 
atauoe similarly used to assure security or se- 
crecy, as lead for sealing bonded cars, etc. See 
leadm sealy below. 

As soone as Gawein berde speke of tho chiJderen, he lepe 
on hia feet, and toke tho letter and brake tho emll and hit 
radde all to the ende as he that well hadde lerued iu his 
yowthe. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), II. 280. 

Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 

Stoopt, took, briiko md, and read it. 

Tennpeon, Lancelot and Elaine. 

8. Figuratively, that which effectually closes, 
confines, or secures ; that which makes fast. 

Under the eetU of silunce. MiUoUy S. A., 1. 40. 

9. In ptumbiwiy a small quantity of water left 
standing in a trap or curve of tubing connected 
with a drain or sewer in order to prevent the 
escape of gas from below. — 10. Kedea.i (a) 
The sij^n of the cross, (h) Baptism, (c) Con- 
firmation. (d) 8ame as holy lamb (which see, 
under lamb). — 11. In old med*y the so-called 
sigil or signature of a plant, mineral, etc. See 
signature.— MrotA seal S«e hrood-Mof.-- Clerk of 
tbe privy aeal bm cM.— Collation of eeala Bee 
eoSoHoa. - Common eeal Bee common. Fisher’s Beal 
Beal of the Fisherman, the uap&l privy seal imprest 
on wax and not on lead (see buU'^ and IntUa). representing 
St. Peter fishing. 

Everything that appears in theOsservatore Bomano may 
be taken as having been sealed with the Fieher'e Seal. 

FortrdghUy Itev., JN. 8., XLI. 642. 
Qreat eeaL a seal of a^te. The great seal of the United 
Kingdom m England atid Scotland is used in sealing the 
writs to summon Parilameiit (Irish menil>eni included), also 
in sealing treaties with foreign states, and all other papers 
of great importance affecting the United Kingdom. The 
Lora Chancellor is the ofhciia custodian of the great seal ; 
during a vacancy in the chancellorship it rests with an 
oIRcer of equal dignity styled the Lord Keeper. The great, 
•eid of Ireland is used in the same manner as before the 
Union in 1800, except in the matter of summoning Parlia- 
ment etc. there is also a seal in Scotland for sealing 
grants and writs affecting private rights there. The great 
seal of the United States is placed in tlw custody of the 
Semetury of State ; State seals nsually ore in the charge of 
State secretaries. — Hermetic ceaL Bee hermetic. 
-Xeeperof tkeFrlvy B^orLordPrlvyBeaL see 
kwuiir.—Lea.den eeal, a disk of lead pierced perpendicu- 
lai^ to Its axis with two holes, through which are passed 
the ends of a twisted wire conn ecting two object s. as a hasp 
and staple. When the lead has stamped down, the 
fostening cannot he removed without cutting tiie wire or 
defacing the seaL — IIaaiial eeal. Bee manuof.— Me- 
tallic MBL Same as leaden seoL— Our Lady’s seal Bee 
JPoiiuroiudum.— Privy eeaL (a) In England, the seal ap- 
pended to gnuits which are afterward to p^ the great 
teal, and to documents of minor importance which do not 
require the gt*eat seal. There is a privy seal in Scotland 
which is usea to authenticate royal grants of persoTtal or 
•salable rights, (b) \eap9. ] Same as Lord Privu Seal, 
(e) In Xna. hiet., an instrument imposing a forced loan : 
so called because It was authenticated by the clerk of the 
privy seal. 

1 went againe to his Grace, thence to the Council, and 
mov'd ftn* another privy $eale for £20,000. 

BvAyn, Diary, JFnne ^ 1665. 
Beal Of an altar, a small stone placed over the cavity in 
an altar containing relics.— Beal of baptism. Bee hap- 
Hem.-— Beal Of cane^ in Seote fate, the grant or charter 
hv which power is conferred on a royal burgh, or the supe- 
rior of a burgh of barony, to constitute subordinate oor- 
porationB or crafts, and which deflnes the privileges and 

K wers to be possessed by a subordinate corporation.— 
al Of confeulojL see eor^feeeUm . — Bolomon’s seaL 
See ^omon>-«eaL— Teettmonial Of tbe great eeal 
See ouarier seoJ.- To paee the seale. See pass.— To eet 
one ■ seal to, tr> give one's authority or imprimatur to; 
give one’s assurance of.— Under seal, authenticated or 
confirmed hy sealing. 

If the agreement of the grantee is considered as under 
eeal, by reason of the deed being sealed by the grantor, it 
falls within the settled rule of the common law. 

Supreme Cirwri Reporter, X. 882. 

Beal^ (sffi), t'. [< ME. seelen, selettyi OP. ecefer, 
F. xeelleTy < L. sigilhre, seal, < sigillum, seal : see 
sea^y n. Of. AS. mgelian ss D. segeUn ss ML0. 
segelen = Q. Hiegehi sc Goth, mgljan (in comp.) 
(cf. OHG. bmgifjany MHG. besigelm ss 8w. W 
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sogla xs Dan. hasegU, seal); firom the noun.] I. 
transy 1. To set or affix a seal to^ as a,xuari( of 
authenticity, confirmation, or exeoution: as, to 
seal a deed. 

Lord Scroop was deposed from the ChanoeUorihlp for 
refusing to em some Grants which the King had made. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 140. 
I grant a free paxdon. 

Well eeal'd by my own han’. 

Kouti^ AHn (Child’s BsUtds, 1. 186). 
2. To stamp, as with a seal. 

But that which is sold to the merchants is made into 
little pellets, and sealed with the Turldsh character. 

Sandpe, l^vailei, p. 19. 
Specifically— 3. To certify with a stamp or 
mark: stamp as an evidence of standard exact- 
ness, lepal size, or merchantable quality : as, to 
seal weights and measures; to seal leather. — 

4. To attest ; affirm ; bear witness to the truth 
or genuineness of, by some outward act : as, 
to seal one’s loyalty with one’s life ; lienee, to 
confirm; ratify; establish; fix. 

But who will lay downe his life tosserfs some Politicians 
snthoritle ? JPurehae, Pilgrimage, p. 82. 

Jove eeale the league, or bloodier scenes prepares ; 
Jove, the great arbiter of peace and wars ! 

Pope, Iliad, iv. 118. 
fie fOrenvIllc] would eeal it with his blood tliat he never 
would give his vote for a Hanoverian. 

B'dlpoie, Letters, II. 16. 
One in fire, and two in Held, 

Their belief In blood have eeal'd. 

Byron, Prisoner of Chillon. 

5. To grant authoritatively or under seal. 

Scorn him, and let him go ; seem to contemn him. 

And, now you have made him shake, eeal him his pardon. 

FUteher, Pilgrim, ii. 2. 
Immortslitie had beene eealed, both in sonic and bodie, 
to him and hia for euer. Purehaey Pilgrimage, p. 24. 

At all times remission of sins may be eealed to a peni- 
tent soul in the sacrament Donne, Sermon^ xv. 

6. To fasten or secure with a seal, or with some 
fastening bearing a seal ; close or secure with 
sealing-wax, a wafer, or the like: as. to seal a 
letter. 

She ssaJed ly a letterl wi’ a ring. 

Sueet Wmiam (ChUd’s B^latla, IV. 262). 
The rector eealed his epistles with an immense coat of 
arms, and showed, hy the care with which he had per- 
formed this ceremony, that he expected they should he cut 
open. Mre. GaAtell, Cranford, v. 

7. To shut up or close : as, to seal a book ; to 
seal one^s lips or eyes ; hence, to establish ; de- 
termine irrevocably. 

Now pleaalng ileep had eeal'd each mortal eye. 

Pope, Iliad, ii. 1. 
Something eeal’d 
The llpa of that Evangelist 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, xxxi. 
How I tremble fur the answer which is to eeal mv fate ! 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvL 

8. To mark ; designate ; appoint . 

Hath some wound, 

Or other dire misfortune, eeoTd him for 

Tbe grave ¥ Shirley, Grateful Servant, ill. 1. 

9. To set apart or give in marriage, according 
to the system of plural marriages prevalent 
among tne Mormons of Utah. This use is apparent- 
ly derived from such phrases aa— '*! pronounce you legally 
and lawfully husband and wife for time and for all eter- 
nity ; and T eeal npon yon the bleaaings of the holy resur- 
rection," etc., in the Mormon fcvmula tor marriage. 

Hence the neceaaity and jaatlfication of polygamy, and 
the practice ot having many wives eealed to one saint. 

JIfneye. Bril., XVI. 828. 

10. To inclose; confine; imprison. 

Back to the infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 

And eeal thee so aa henceforth not to scorn 
The facile gates of hell. MUUm, P. L, iv. 966w 
Be blown about tho desert dust, 

Gr seal'd within the iron hills. 

Tmnyeony In Memoriam, Ivi. 

11. In hydraul.y sanitary engin., etc., to secure 
against a fiow or escape of air or gas, as by tho 
use of a dip-pipe in any form, a vessel is thus 
sealed when a shallow channM formed around the neck is 
filled with water, into which dips the rhn of a cover or 
cap Inclosing the orifice. Such a device is said to form a 
water-seal. The principle has many and varkras applica- 
tions, aa in the different forms of pfumbers’ traps. 

12. In areh.y to fix, as a piece of wood or iron 
in a wall, with cement, plaster, or other bind- 
ing material for staples, hinges, etc. Hence 
— 13. To close the chinks of, as a log house, 
with plaster, clay, or the like. 

The bonne . . . was oonitructed of round logs eealed 
with mud and clay. 8. Judd, Margaret, L 8. 

14. To accept; adopt: as, to seal a design. 
[Eng. Admiralty uso.J 


15. JBMeSyr (g) To sign with the cross. 0) 
To baptize, (c) To eoaftnu.— tssJoS sitttih tana 
aigOlata, an (dd name for mediohua anriha wSea watt 
made up into cakes and stamped or sealed. 

XL mtrans. To make the impression of a sealf 
attach a seal. 

Yea, Shylook, I will eeal onto this bond. 

iSBoft., M. of V., 1. 8. im 

To White Hall, to the Privy Seale, aa my Lord Privy 
Seale did tell me he could eeme uo more this month, for 
he goes thirty miles out of towne, to keep hia Ghrtitmai. 

Pms* X>lwy> L 841. 

To seal nndsrt, to become surety, as on a bond. 

I think the Frenchman became his surety, and eealed 
under for another. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 89. 

seaPf, 1 ’. See seeV^. 

sea-lace (sSGfts), n. A species of al^, Chorda 
JHumy the frond of which is bladdsb, slimy, 
perfectly cylindrical, or cord-like, and some- 
times 20 or even 40 feet in length. Also otilled 
sea-catgut, 

sea-lamprey (selam^pri), it. A marine lam- 
^ ; any species of Petromyzon^ specifically 
marinus: distinguished from river-lamprey 
{AmmoceBtes). Bee outs under lamprey, 
BOa-lark (sSlBrk), it. l. A sandpiper of some 
kind, as the dunlin, the saiiderliug, etc.; also, 
the tumstone. — 2. A ring-plover (3 some kind, 
as the ring-dotterel. — 3. The sea-titling, An- 
thus ohscurus. See rock-pipit. [Local, £ng.] 
Bea-lawender (se'lav^en-der), n. A plant of the 
genus Statice; most often, Limonium, in the 
United States called marsh-rosemary. The com- 
mon species ia a salt-marsh plant with radical leavea and 
a wiry stem, bearing at the top a panicle of extremely nn- 
merouB small laveiider-colorra fiowers. Several species 
are cultivated; tiie finest being S. UdifoUa, from Biberla, 
H plant aimilar in habit to the last. The flowers of the 
genus are of dry textnre, and retain their color long after 
being cut. 

BeBriawyer (se^lB^y^r), n. 1. A querulous or 
captious sailor, disposed to criticize orders ra- 
ther than to obey them; one who is always 
arguing about Ins work, and making trouble. 
— 2. The gray or mangrove snapper. See snap- 
per. — 3. A shark. 

fNauHcal slang in all senses.] 

BOal-blUf (serbag), n. The bag in which the 
Lord High Chancellor of England formerly kept 
the great seal and other state seals, 
seal-tod (sel'bdrd), n. The slender-billed 
shearwater, PuMnus tenuirostriSy of the North 
Pacific. 

Beal-brown (sePhroun), a. and n. I. a. Hav- 
ingthe color of prepared seal-fur. 

Si. n. The ricn aark brown of the dressed 
and dyed fur of the fur-seal, 
seal-club (sffi'klub), n. A club used for killing 
seals. 

sealed (sehl), p. a. 1. Certified or authenti- 
cated by seal.— 2. Closed by sealing, or by 
clasping or fastening securely as with a seal ; 
hence, inaccessible; unknown. — 8. In textiles, 
same as nail-headedy 2.- Sealed book, a book the 
coiitenta of which are unknown or cannot be known; 
hence, anytliing unknown or undiscovcrahle. 

I'he DlBolpllna ('’lericaliB long remained a eetUed book, 
known only to autiquarleB. TVcibior, Span. Lit, L 64. 
Sealed Books of Oommon Prayer, certain oopiea of 
the Eiiglinh Book of Common Prayer, certified under the 
seal of England as the standard text, and hv act of Parlia- 
ment in 1662 ordered to be placed in all cathedral and col- 
1 egiate churchea. -- Sealed propofials. Bee propoeal. 
sea-leecll (se'lech), n. A marine suctorial an- 
nelid of the genus Pontohdella. Also called 
skate-sucMr. 

Bea-legS (sS'legz), n. pi. Legs suited for use at 
sea : a humorous term implying ability to walk 
on a ship’s deck when she is pitching or roll- 
ing: as, to get one’s sea-legs. [Colloq,] 

In addition to all this, 1 had not got my Sea lege on. waa 
dreadfully aea-af ck, with hardly atreiigth enough to hold on 
. to anything. R. JB. Dana, Jr., Before the Maal^ p. 7. 

sea-lamon (se'lem'pu), n. A doridoid; anudi- 
branchiate gastrop^ of the family Dorididm: 
so called from some resemblance in shape and 
color to a lemon. See outs under DoriSf Oonio* 
dorididsBf and .^girus. 

Beal-engntTing (sffi'en-gr&^ving), n. The art 
of engraving seals, crests, coats of arms, and 
other designs on precious stones, gems, etc. 
Bloodstone, cameilsn. and sard are moat extensively uied. 
The work 1 b done by holding the aiofies against olreular 
and disk-shaped Broall tools revolving very rapidly In the 
qnilt or lathe-bead of a seal-engravers’ euidne. 
sea-lantil (sB'lennil), n. The gulfweed, 8ar» 
gassum vulgare. 

sea-leopard (sBGep^^), n, A spotted seal of 
the southern and antai^tic seas, belonging to 
tbe family Phoeidm and either of two different 
genera, one of these ha been generally known m 
StsnorhynekMf and H ha given name to the sttbiamtijr 




Seu'leopurd (L 0 /t&nyefuiM» wtditet/ii. 


SUnarhynehinsB ; bat. this crenerio name being preooca* 
pied in aatomology, it wss changed by Peters in 1875 to 
Offtnorhinus. The other jgenuii^ oomnionly known as 
tonm, is In like case, being preoccapied in ornithology, 
ana was changed by Gill in 1872 to JC/eptonycAoist. 

sealer^ (so 'for), n. [< v., + -erl.] A man 
or a ship ongagod in the seal-fishery. 

A fifiet of malen in Bering Sea. 

Fur-$iuil FUheirUm qf Afoafta, p. 141. 

Healer*'^ (se'l6r), n. [< seaV^f v., 4* -eri.] 1. 
One who seals; one who stamps with a seal. 

On tlie right at the table, is the mder pressing down 
the matrix of the great seal with a roller on the wax. 

ArehoMdoffia, XXXJX. 868, (Davieg.) 

In 1414 the indenture for Somersetshire states that the 
titUgn made the election ex assensu tnUus communita- 
tis,'* a fonn borrowed no doubt from the ancient return by 
the sheriiT. Stvbbs, Const. HUt., 1 421. 

2. In tiio United Htates, an officer appointed 
to examine and test weights and measures, and 
set a stamp upon such as are true to the stan- 
dard; also, an officer who inspects and stamps 
leather; also, one who inspects brick-molds, 
sealing such as are of proper size. 

sealery (se'l6r-i), n. ; pi. smleri^s (-iz). [< seal^ 
+ -ery.l A place in which seals abound, or in 
which they are caught ; a seal-fishing establish- 
ment or station. 

eea-letter (so'let^ftr), ti. A documentiormerly 
issued by tlic civil authorities of a jiort in which 
a vesse] is fitted out. It cortlfled her nationality, and 
apeclfled the kind, <iiiaiitlty, ownerahip, and deatinatlon 
of her cargo. Also called gea-brif/, Uamerdy^ 

eea-lettuce (ss'let^is), n. Bee lettuce. 

Bea-leyel (sfiMev^el), «. The surface of the sea, 
supposed to bo level : oomtnouly used as equiva- 
lent to wmn Hea4erel, the level surface half-way 
between moan high and low water. The word 
asauinoB that the aurface of the aca la level, which ia 
not true where atrong enrrenta exlat, nor where the 

“ *Iy cloaed aeaa. 
dug out under 
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XZ. a, Besemblisig red sealiiig-wax: speoifU 
eally Mdd of the peculiar tips of the feathers of 
the waxwings. ^e «aaz;imp, 
iui-wix varmsli, a varnish made of m sealing-wax 
and shdilao dissolved in alcohol : used especially to coat 
parte of electrical machines. 

B6a*li]ltie (se'lin^ti), n. The sea-titling or sea- 
lark, Anthus obsewrm. Also rooh-UnUe, See 
rook^pit. [Local, Scotland.] 
searlfon (se'H^on), n. 1. One of several large 
eared seals, or otaries. (a) Bumetepiag gteUeri, the 
hugest otary of the North Paclflc, the male attaining a 
length of 11 to 18 feet, a girth of 8 to 10 fee^ and a weight 
of about 1,200 pounds. It is a hair-seal, not a fur-seal. 
See out under jSwMUtpCas. (b) A species of Zaionhtigt as 
Z. MxUvg of Australasian waters, and Z. ceUiforriuinug, a 
quite distinct species of the !Hu$lhc coast of North America 
and thence to Japan. The latter is the sea-lion which 
attracts much attention on the rocks off San Francisco, 
and which barks so loudly and incessantly in traveling 
menageries. See cut unuer ZtUnphvM. (e) Cook’s otary. 



tradC'Witids blow the water into partially closed seas. 
The sea-level must lie conaidertKl as bulging out iiiidor 
the continebts and wherever gravity Is In excess (after 
due albiwanee for latitude); otherwise, very large cor- 
rections would have to be applied to the results of level- 
ing Operations. 

seal-flsliery (8cl'fi8h^(;r-i), n. The art or in- 
dufltry of taking schIh ; also, the place where 
BcalH are taken ; a pealory. 
seal-flower (Horfiou^t^r), n, A name of the 
bleeding-heart, Dicentra ypeetabilus. 
sealgh (8eldh), n. [AIho ych'hy yilch; < ME. 

< A8. ypolh^ a seal: see A eeal 

or sea-calf. [Scotch.] 

Ye needna turn away your head sae sourly, like a ssofgA 
when he leaves the shore. SooU, Pirate, ix. 

seal-hook (ser h Cik), u . An iron hook inserted in 
the hasp of a railway freight-car door, fastened 
with a wire, and Healed, to secure the door, 
sea-light (se'Ht), n. A light to guide mariners 
during the night. See lighthomey harhor-light. 
sea-lifir (sfi'liri), m. a living crinoid; a lily- 
star; a feather-star. The fossil ©ncrinites are 
commonly distinguished as etone-UHes. 
sesrline (se'Un), n. 1. The horizon at sea; the 
line where sea and sky seem to meet. 

Her face was evermore unseen 
, And flxt upon the far gga-line. 

Tennygon, The Voyage. 
A strange sight, and a beautiful, to see tbe fleet put 
silently out agidnst a rising moon, the sea-line rough ss s 
wood with salis. JL Jb.($l«»enstm,Eduost!on of sn Engineer. 

2. pi. Long lines used for fishing in deep water. 

At first there was a talk of gettlim gea Umg and going 
after the bream. IF. Mack, In Far Lochaber, xill. 

seali&gl (sfi'ling), n. [Verbal n. of 9eal\ e.] 
The operation of catching seals, curing their 
skins, arid obtaining tbe oil. 

It was the height of the teatinff season. 

C. M. SomnptutK Marine Mammals, p. 90. 
■ealtng^ (sS'ling), «. [Verbal n. of wo/3, u,] 
The actor impressing with a seal; oonfirmation 
by a seal. 

Mfllillg-Wax (sfi'ling-waks), n. and o. I. n. 
Shellac and rosin melted with turpentine, col- 
ored with suitable coloring matters, usually 
vermilion, and run into molds; used for mak- 
ing seals. 


SeS'llna {Otariajubata). 

Otaria jubata^ of the antarctic sons ; more fully called 
Patayonian gea-llon. It is related to the sea bear figured 
under otary, but Is larger. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a creature 
having a head like that of a lion, but sometimes 
without the* mane, two paws with long claws, 
and fish-like body. Also called lion-poisMon and 
morec. 

sea-liqiiort, n. [ME. see-Ueoure; < wot + liquor.'] 
Bea-water; biine. 

Weshe hem in gee lieoure whenne thai be dene, 

Or water salt, and white thai longe endure. 

PaUaditui, Ha8bondrie(E. E. T. S.), p. 56. 

BOa-lizard (se'lir/fird), n. 1. A nudibranchiate 
gastropod of the genus Glaucus. See cut un- 
der (ilaucus, — 2. An enaiiosaur; a fossil reptile 
of the group Eiuiliomuria. — 3. A mosasaurian ; 
any member of the MomeaurideB. 

SOal-lance (adl'lAns), n. A lance designed or 
used for killing seals. 

seal-lock (sffi'lok), a. l. See/ocfcl. — 2. A form 
of permutation-lock. 

Sea^oack (se'ldch), n. A gadoid fish, Onos frt- 
drratus or Motefla vulgaris, also called whistle- 
fish, three-bearded rockUng, three-bearded cod, 
ihree-bearded gade. See Motella, 
sea-longworm ( se'Idng'werm), n, A nemertean 
worn of the family Lineidie. 
sea-louse (se'lous)', ». l. One of various para- 
sitic isopod ci*usta- 
ceans, as those of the 
family Oymothoidse. 

— 2. The Molucca 
crab, or horseshoe- 
* crab of the East In- 
dies, JAmulus moluc- 
eensis: translating an 
old book-name, **pe- 
dietdus marinus,^* 
sea-luce (sS'lus), n. 

The hake, Merlueiits 
vulgaris. Day. 
seal-pipe (sffi'pip), n, 

A pipe so arran^d 
that the open end dips 
beneath the surface 
of a fluid so as to pre- 
vent reflux of gases, 
etc. ; a dip-pipe, 
seal-press (seVpres), 
n. A press or stamp 
bearing dies ou its 
jaws, or a die and a 
for imprint^ 
or embossing any de- 
vice upon paper or a plastic material, as lead. 
It is much us^ to form the seals of seal-looks, 
and may be a kind of heavy pineers. 
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0 Rad o', dies : 4 (dotted outline), 
U s)i<iiiiK in guide r ; S (clotted out* 
..Jie), sbutiaenr for coiled spring r.‘ 
/.lew with cam jf at the bottom. 
The lever moved in the direction in 


„^i-lillg (sffi'rlng), n, A flnger-ring in which 
a seal is inserted as the chaton or bezel ; hence, 
by extension, a ring in which is set a pfoce of 
bard stone upon which a seal may be engraved. 

I bave lost a geai-ring of my grandfather’s, worth ftnty 
mark. Shak, 1 Hon. IV., iiL 8. 94. 

seal-rookery (sel'rfik^Cr-i), n. A place where 
many seals nreed together; a sealery, 
sealskin (sorskin), ?t. [< ME. secls&n ss Icel. 
selskinn, selaskinn ss Dan. smlskind; as seal^ + 
skin.] The skin of a seal, tanned or otherwise 
dressed as material for clothing (as boots, 
shoes, and caps), and for many other uses; es- 
pecially, the prepared fur of the fur-seal, used 
for women’s ‘jacketH or sacks; by extension, a 
garment made of this fur.--. Sealskin cloth, a cloth 
made of mohair with a nap, and dyod to resemble the fur 
of the seal : used by women for outdoor gai'inents. 
sea-lungs (se'lungz), ». A eomb-jclly; a cte- 
nophoran or comb-bearer: so called from the 
alternate contraction and expansion, as if 
breathing. See outs under Saccatse. 
sea-lungwort (se'lung^w^rt), w. ^eMertensia. 
seal-waxt (sel'waks), /?. Bame as sealing-wax. 

Your organs are not so dull that I should inform you 
’tis an inch, Sir, of red geal wax. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, it. 2. 

sealwort (sel'wM), h. The Bolomon’s-seal, 
Polygonatum mulUfiorutn, and perhaps other 
species. 

seam^ (sem), n. [< ME. seem, seme, < AB. sedm ss 
OFries. sam ss D. zoom ss MLO. s6m, LO. soom 
=s OHG. MHG. soum, saum s= Icel. saumr = 
8w. Dan. sdm, a seam; with formative -m, < AS. 
siwian, etc. ( y su ), sew : see wii?!.] 1 . The line 
formed by joining two edges; especially, the 
joining line formed by sewing or stitching toge- 
ther two different pfoces of cloth, leather, or 
the like, or two edges of the same piece ; a line 
of union. 

At Ckwtanty noble is the (>og of our Lord Jeeu Crist, 
and his Cote withouten Semes, MandevHUe, Travels, p, 9. 

Tbe coat was without woven from the top throuidi'* 

out. John xix. 29. 

2. A piece of plain sewing; that on which 
sewing is being or is to be done ; sewing. 

Lady Margaret sits in her iiower door, 

Sewing at her silken eeam. 

Young AHn (('Mid’s Ballads. 1. 179). 

Qae mind your emm. Burne, To a Tailor. 

He asked her to put down her emm, and come tor a 
walk. Uarper'e Mag., LXV. 117. 

3. A line of separation, as between two strata, or 
two planks or the like when fastened together; 
also, the fi^ssuro or ga.p formed by the imper- 
fect union of two bodies laid or fastened to- 
gether: as, to calk the seams of a ship. — 4. A 
fissure; a cleft; a groove. — 6, The ridge in a 
casting which marks the place where two parts 
of the mold have lieen in contact, as in a plas- 
ter cast or a molded piece of earthenware. — 6, 
A cicatrix or scar. — 7. A bed or stratum: so 
used especially in speaking of coal : as, a seam 
of coal (a beci or continuous layer of coal). — 

8. pi. 8ee the quotation. 

The rags known technically as eeame, being the clip- 
pings which fall from woolen mgs under the aoissora of 
the sorters, who prepare them for the machine by which 
they ore torn into rag-wooL” These pieces are cut off 
and withheld from the tearing maciiine, precisely because 
they have a sowing thread runuiug along them, or por- 
tions of cotton lining adherent, or other vegetal admix- 
ture. Ure, Diet., 11. 300. 

9. In anat.y a sutun*; a raphe. 

If any thought by flight to escape, he made hia head to 
fly in pieces by the lambdoidal conitnissure, which la a 
eeam in the hinder part of tlie skull. 

Vrguhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 27. 
Bight team {naut\ a seam formed iiy doubling over tbe 
canvas in tho middle of a cloth, and stitching it'(j|own.— 
Falsa laam. (O) A ridge pnxluced on castings where the 
mold is joined. P. Camjrin, Mech. Engineering, Gloss., p. 
40n. (b) 1 n eaU-making, a scam run in the middle of a cl^ 
longitudinally, by overlaying u fold of the canvas on it- 
self, so as to give the appearance of a regular seam as 
between two separate cloths. This is done for appear- 
ance In yaoht-sails, and to make tbe sail stand flatter.— 
Overhead seam. See overhead,— Bound leam (nout.), 
a seam formed by sewing the edges of canvas ti^ther 
without lapping. This method is used in the United 
States withonlv the lightest kind of canvas.— To toe a 
■sam, to stand on deck with the toes touching one of the 
seams. Such standing Is imposed as a punishment for 
slight offeiisea- - White seailli, uiidmrclothing in the pro- 
cess of making. [Scotch. 1 

Hiss Becky was invited ; . . . and, accordingly, with 
... a large work-bag well atuffed with wMtt-geam, she 
took her place at the appointed hour. 

Migg Farrier, Marriage, xiv. 

Beam^ (sSm), r. [s Bvr. sdmma ss Dan. som- 
me: from the noun.] L irans, 1. To join 
with a seam; imite by sewing. — 2, Inknittiug, 
to make an apparent seam in with a eertam 


stitoh: to 96am a stoeking.'^S. To mark 

with a Beam, fissure, or furrow; sear: as, a 
face seamed with wounds. 

It is yet a most beautlluU and aereete oonntrey aa any 
is under heaven, manml throughout with many goodly 
rivers. ^nier, State of Ireland. 


]>aaky faces named and old. 

WhSmer, Vf hat the Birds Said. 

II. intrans, 1. To crack; become fissured or 
cracked. 

Later their lips began to parch and mam. 

L. WaUaoe, Ben-Hur, p. 400. 

2. In knitting^ to work in a particular manner 
so as to produce a seam. 

(s^m). n, r< ME. seem^ semcj saewy < 
A8. seam, a horse-load, =s OHG. MHG. soum, 
G. aaum =s Icel. aaumr =s It. salma, soma =: 8p. 
salma s Pr. sauma ss OF. sotnme, some, saume, 
sanssy a pack, burden, F. somme, < h. saama, 
ML. sauma, salma, a pack, burden, < Gr. aayfm, 
a pack-saddle, < odrretv, pack, put a load on a 
horse, fasten on a load, ori^. fasten, allied to 
Bkt. */ sat^, adhere. Of. summer*^, smnpter, 
saum, say/ma.l A horse-load ; a load for a pack- 
horse; specifically, eight bushels of gram or 
malt. A sesm of glass, according to the old statute de 
pondsribut, was 28 atone of 24 pounds each ; but later it 
was 24 stone, understood by Young as 886 pounds, but by 
Kelly as 120 pounds. A seam of dung In ^vonshire waa 
S86 pounds. 

1 sbal aasoille the my-aolue for a mme of wbeie. 

JXert Plowman (BX lU. 40 
Xh* enorease of a mam is a buahel for atore. 

Bad dise Is the barley, or huswife much more. 

Tiarntt b’ovember's Husbandry, at 2. 

iOaill^ (sem), «. l^AXm saim, sayme ; early mod. 
E. seme, < OF. satn, seyn, F. sain, grease, lard (in 
aain-doux, melted laid), 3= Pr. sain, sa^n ss Bp. 
sain ss It. saime =s Wall, sayen, seyen, < ML. sagi- 
men, fat, < L. sa^ina, grease, orig. a stuffing, 
cramming, fattening, food ; perhaps akin to Gr. 
odmev, stuff, pack, cram: see^eam^.] Tallow; 
gprease ; lard. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

‘ The prond lord . . . 

Baates hla arrogance with his own mam. 

And never auffers matter of the world 

Enter his thoughts. Shak.,‘T. and C., il. S. 106. 

Orammoum, a dlah made of slices of cold meat fried 
with hogs mama. Cotgram. 

WOBUdP (sem), r. t [Also saim, saytne; < seani^, n.] 
To cover with grease; grease. [Obsolete or 
prov, Eng.] 

On the other side, Dame Nig^ardUte . . . sate barrelling 
vp the droppings of her nose, In steed of oyle, to eayme 
wool witiuul. Koehe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 15. 

ttifi irnigTilft (sS 'mag^pl), n. A sea-pie ; the oys- 
ter-catcher. See cut under Hwmatopus. 
fioa-maidt (sd'mad), n. 1. A mermaid. Bee 
mermaid. 

To hear the ma-maid’a music. 

Shak., M. N. D., II, 1. 154. 

A sea-nymph. P. Fletcher. 
aea-niall (se'mal), n. A sea-gull. 

The leaser gull, or mamaU. 

Hill, Hist of Animals, p. 44& 

iaa-mallow (se'mal^d), n. Bee Jxivatera. 

(seaman), nr, p\. seamen (-men). [< 

. ME. a£-mo», <“AB. soman (s= D. zeeman =s G. 
seemann 5= Icel, ^&mathr = Bw. tgaman =r Dan. 
sdmaind), < so, sea, 4* man, man: see sea^ and 
man.] 1. A man whose occupation it is to 
cooperate in the navigation of a ship at sea; a 
mariner; a sailor: applied to both officers and 
common sailors, but technically restricted to 
men below the rank of officer. 

With 29. as uood sea men, and all necessary provisions 
as could possibly be gotten, we put to sea, and the 24 of 
Aprill fell (in] with Flowres and coruos. 

Quoted in Capt. John SmUk'i Works, 1. 109. 

2f. A merman; a male corresponding to the 
mermaid. [Bare.] 

Not to mention mermaids or mamen, JUoeka. 

AMe-bOdisd ■— man or aMe 80110811, SeeabUi. fVe- 
quently abbreviated A. H.— Merdltat Bmiman, Bee 
mtnhaiU captain, nnder merehant.— QnUnary seailiaiL 
Bee ordinary. --Beamatl'BOllMt BeeehsKi.— 8 eaillfll*S 
rtytoter. Bee regOtert.^ftyn, L Mariner, etc. Bee 
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taaoe with the art of managiag and navigathig 
a ship at sea. 

MA-inaatis (sS'man^tiB), n. A squill; a sto- 
matopod crustacean of the family HquiUidm: so 
callea from resembling the praying-mantis in 
general shape and posture. Bee SquUla, and 
cuts under SquilUdo and manHs^hrimp, 
B6a-marge (se'mlirj), n. The border or shore 
of the sea. 

Thy eea-marge, aterfle and ro(diy«hard. 

8hnk.y Tempest, Iv. 1 . 60. 

sea-mark (s^'mkrk), a. Any elevated object 
on land which serves for a direotion to mari- 
ners in entering a harbor, or in sailing along 
or approaching a coast; a beacon, as a light- 
house, a mountain, etc. 

They . . . were esecuted, some of them at London, . . . 
the rest at divers places upon the Sea-Coast of Kent, Sus- 
sex, and Norfolke, tor Sea-mark*, or Light-housei, to teach 
Perkins People to avoid the Coast 

Bacon, Hist fien. VII., p. 142. 
It [Fishers Island] la not only a Seamark for the Elver, 
but a secure place to ride in, and veira convenient for 
Ships to anchor at DampSer, Voyages, n. i. 10. 

sea-mat (se'mat), a. A polyzoan of the family 
Flustrido, forming a flat matted coralline. Bee 
cut under Flustra, 

sea-matveed (sd'mat^wfid), n. Bee matweed, 1. 
sea-maw (sS'mfi), a. A Scotch form of sea-mew. 
The white that is on her breast bare. 

Like the down o' the white mamaw. 

The Oay Gom-Bawk (Child’s Ballads. III. 278X 

seam-blast (sem'blkst), a. In stme-hlasHng, a 
blast made by filling with powder the seams or 
crevices produced by a previous drill-blast, 
seamed (sdmd ), a. [Appar. < seam^, n. , + -ecft. ] 
In falconry, not in go^ condition; out of con- 
dition: said of a falcon, 
sea-melon (sd'mel^qn), n. A pedate holothu- 
rian of the family Pentaetido, as Pentacta from 
dosa. See cut under PentacHdo. 
seamer (se'm^r), a. [< ME. semere, earlier 
seamore, < AS. sedmere, a sewer, < seam, seam: 
see seam^.'} One who or that which seams; a 
seamster. Bee seaming-machine, 2. 
sea-mew (s^'mu), S. i< ME. semewe, semowe, 
sae-mawe; < sea^ + mcirl.] The common gull, 
or mew-^1, Larus canus; any sea-gull. Bee 
cut under gull, 

Sa-mow, bryd. Aspeigo, aloedo. Prompt. Pat *. , p. 452. 

The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And abrielu the wild manmv. 

Byron, Cbllde Harold, I. 13 (song). 

seam-kammer (sem'ham^^r), n. in sheeUmetal 
working, a form of hammer used for flattening 
seams or joints. 

sea-mile (se^mU), n. A nautical or geographi- 
cal mile. See mile. 

sea-milkwort (sS 'milk'w^rt), n. Beo milkwort, 
2, and Qlawc. 

seaming-lace (se'ming-las), n. .1. Bee lace. — 
2. A galloon, braiding, gold lace, or other trim- 
ming used to sew upon seams in upholstery, 
carnage-making, etc., the edges ov hems being 
esj^ecially decorated with it. Also seam-lace. 
seaming-macliixie (sfi'ming-m^shen^), n. 1. 
In sheet-metal work, a hand- of power-tool for 



Q-gnsner (se'man-gun^^r), n. A grade 
in the naval service “for seamen especially 
trained for gunnery duties, 
seamanly (se'man-li), a. [< seaman 4* -?yl.] 
Characteristic oi' or befitting a seaman. 

But for the eeamanlu foresight of Nipper in anchoring 
a line to warp alorw with, we shouldn't luive been able to 
stir the raft from the ship’s side. 

W. C. Htuma, A strange Voyage, xlvlL 

■oamsaship (se'man-ship), n. [< seaman + 
•ahip.2 The skill of a goo^ seaman; aoqnain- 


S«amiiiK*maehiae. 

a. vertical «haft and nipport. bortaonuHr adhwtable. and cajrytiif 
at we top a former// S, a counterpart former working at right aaglo* 
with /on the nipp^ f ; d, ecrew with cranlT by which 4 can be Mt 
toward or away from/; e, crank keyed to the shnft of b. The edge 
of the metel it paated under b and over/whUe the crank r h turned. 

bending sheet-metal to form seams or joints 
in making tinware, cans, etc. it ooutfste siMn- 
tioUy of a pair of rollers appropriate form, whioh bend 
the metal over wire or double it into joints. 

2. A kind of sewing-machine used to join fab- 
rics lengthwise neatly and smoothly, prepara- 
tory to printing, bleaching, dyeing, etc. Also 
called seamer. 


iR|MBdli]i; n. The scimold fifA 

MmHdrrus saMmu, a kind of AtneHoan wnlt^ 
ing. Also oaUed barb. 

seam-laee (sdm^lis), n. Same as seaming- 
lace, 2. 

seamless (sdm'les), a. [< ME. eemUsee, eeme- 
lea; < aeamik 4- -{sai,} Having no seams; vfith- 
out a seam. 

sea-monk (sfi'mungk), a. The monk-seal. Bee 
aeal\ I, 

sea-moneter (sd'mon^stOr), n. l. A huge, hide- 
ous, or terrible marine animal. 

Whsre luxury late reign’d, *ea-numeter» whelp'd. 

Jftffon,P.L.,xLm. 

2. Specifieally, the chimera, Ckimsera monatro- 
sa. Bee out under chimera. 
sea-mose (se'mfis), n. l. A kind of compound 
polyzoan or bryozoan ; an aggregate of moss- 
animalcules forming a mossy mat or tract ; any 
such bryozoan or moss-animal . See outs under 
Polysoa and PlumateUa. — 2. In hot: (a) Irish 
moss, or carrageen, (fr) Same as seaweed. 

Sba-mom ... to cool hli boiling blood. 

Drayton, Polyolbkm, xvliL 761. 

sea-mouse (se'mous), n. 1. A marine dorsi- 
branebiate annelid of the family Jphrodilido, 
The common eea-mouee, Aphrodite aeuleata, of the Brltloh 
and French cooate, is from 6 to S Inches long and 8 or 8 
in width. In coloring it is one of the most iplendid of 
animal*. 

2. Same as 8and-mot<86. [Local, Eng.] 
eeam-preseer (sem'pre8^6r), n. i. Inagrt.an 
implement, consisting of two cast-iron cylin- 
ders, which follows the plow to press down the 
newly plowed furrows. Sometimes called seam- 
roller.--- 2. A goose or sad-iron used by tailors 
to press or flatten seams in cloth, 
seam-rendt (sem'reud), v.t. [< seam^ 4* rend; 
first in aeam-rent, a."] To rip or separate at the 
seams. [Bare.] 

1 oonfeese, I lee I have here and there token a few finish 
stitches, which may haply please a few Velvet eores : but 
1 cannot now well pull them out, utdease I. should beam*- 
rend all. K. Ward, Simple (Joblur, p. 89. 

seam-rent (sem'rent), a. Bent or ripped at 
the seams. 

A lean visage, peering out of a eeam-rent onit, the very 
emblems of beggary. B. Joneon, Poetaster, 1. 1, 

seam-rent (sfim'rent), n. A rent along a seam, 
seam-rippedt (semMpt), a. Same as seam- 
rent. Fuller, Worthies, Sussex, HI. 24.3. 
seam-roller (sdm'ro^Br), n. l. In nj/rt., same 
as seam-presser, 1. — 2. In leather-wai-king, ehux- 
nisher or rubber for flattening dawn the edges 
where two thicknesses are sewed together. See 
seam-rubber. E. H. Knight. 
seam-rubber (sSm ' mb ^ ^r), n. In Uaiher- 
manuf, a machine for smoothing or flattening 
down a seam, consisting esBcritially of a roller 
reciprocated mechaniciul^ on an arm or a bed 
over which the seam is adjusted. K. H. Knight. 
seam-set (sera 'set), n. 1. A grooved nunch 
used by tinmen for closing seams. — 2. inlea- 
ther-manuf., a tool for flattening down seams, 
seamstert, sempstert (sem'stfer, serm)'8t6r), n. 
[Early mod. E. also semster; < ME. aemster, 
semestre, < AS. sedmestre, somestre, fern, of sed- 
mere, m., a sewer: see seamer.'] A man or 
woman employed in sewing: in early use ap- 
plied to those who sewed leather as well as 
cloth. 

Goldomythcc, Gloucrs, Glrdillffirs noble ; 

Sadlers, sontera mmsterie fyn. 

Destruetion of Troy (E. S. T. 8.X 1. 158S. 

In some of the momSterf shops, the new tobaoco>oflioe| 
or amongst the booksellers. 

Dekker, Gull's Hornbook, p. 96. 

lEnter] Wissel, like a neat tempater, and songster; her 
page bearing a l^vni bowl drost with ribands and rose- 
mary before her. B, Joneon, Mosque of Christtnoa. 

As the fellow [Trim] was well beloved in the regimeot, 
and a handy fellow into the bargain, my uncle Toby took 
him for his servant, and of excellent use was he, attending 
my uncle Toby in the comp and in his quarters os vilet, 
groom, barber, cook, eempOor, and nurse. 

Sterne, Iristrum Shandy, it ft. 

seamstress, sempstress (sdm'stres, semp^ 
stres), fi. [< seamster 4* -c«8.] A woman whose 
occupation is sewing.-. seamfMstM* cranip «r 
palsy, a neurosis, similar io writers' ortmp, to wkidi 
•eamsnresses ore subleot. 

seamstressjrt (sfim'stf es d), n. [< seamsireas 4- 
-yS.] Sewing ; the occupation or buslnem of a 
seamstrese. [Bare.] 

As an appendage to oBumricsi^y, the thread-peper might 
be at some oonsequenoe to my mother. 

Smimi, Tristram Bbandy, iti. 41 

sea-mud (sfi'mud), n. A rich saline deposit 
from salt-marshes and sea-shoies. It is also 
oalled ssa-ocaep and is employed as a manure* 



^ iihe family MvUUdm and one of the geneva 
MfftiluSt Moaiolat eia^fMMpUlua eduUa: 
gifiehed from the freeh-water or rl?er mussels 
{Vhionidmy Bee out under MytUus. 

•MJinr (sS'mi), a. [< ME. semg; < seam^ + -y^.] 
Having a seam or seams ; containing or show- 
ing seams. 

A ona-ejrs^ womiui» with a toarrad and mamy faoe^ the 
moetnotonoua rebel in the workhouee. 

« 0§orgB JBtiot, Aidcm Barton, 11. 
lilie seamy Bide, the aide of a sarment on which the 
aeama or edsea appear; the under aide; henoe^ flgura- 
tlveljr, the aide that la leaa preaentable or pleaalng to the 
view. 

Some auoh aqulre he waa 
That tam*d your wit the ieamy tide without. 

And made you to auapeot me. 

ahak., Othello, iv. 2. 146. 

Cannot one enjoy a roae without pulling it up by the 
roota? I have no patience with those people who are al- 
waya looking on the eeamu aide. 

0. D. Wimter, Their Pilgrimage, p. 112. 

8aaa» n. See aeine, 

•dance (sa-ohsO^ h. [< F. sikmce, < sSantf < L. 
a 0 den(t-)s, ppr. of sedcre, sit: see ait] A sit- 
ting or session : as. a spiritualistio adanccf in 
which interoourse is alleged to be held vnth 
spirits. 

There ia aoarcely any literature, not even the reoorda of 
trials for witohorafh that la more aad and ludloroua than 
the accounts of ** spiritual afancMt." Eneye. Brit., 11. 202. 

Massage waa given tor fifteen mlnutea twice daily— 
much more sensible than the eianeee of an hour each 
every three or four days. 

Buck * Handbook of Med. Seieneee, IV. 657. 

•ea-necklacc (se^nek^l&s), n. Same as aea-com, 

aea-needle (8d^n§^dl), w. Same as garfiah (a): 
so called from the slender form and sharp snout. 

sea-nest (se'nest), n. The glass-sponge HoU 
tenia earpmiteria. 

•ca-nettle (sS'net^l), n. A jellyfish; any aca- 
leph that stings or urtioates when toiiohed. — 
FU^ ■Sa'SSttls, a sea-anemone. 

•cannachic (sen'a-cbe), ». [Also aeannaehy^ 
aennaehy, aennae^iiot < (^el. aeanaekaidh^ a his- 
torian, chronicler, genealogist, bard ; of. aeana- 
ekaSf history, antiquities, story, tale, narration, 
< «eo», old, ancient, + cow, a matter, aftair, cir- 
oumstanoe.] A Highland genealo^st, chron- 
icler, or bard. 

The superb Oothlc pillars by which the roof waa sup- 
ported were . . . large and . . . lofty (aaid my aean- 
nocAy). F. C. Rowtana (CliihVe Balla<l(i, 1. 249, expf. note). 

Sprung up from Uie fumes of conceit, folly, and false- 
hood fermentiug in the brains of some mad llightand 
aeannaohie. • SeoU, Antiquary, vL 

•ca-nnrBe (sd'n^rs), n. A shark of the family 
ScyUiorkinidm, Seytliorhinua canicula. [Local, 
Eng. (Yorkshire).] 

SCa-nyrapll (se'uimf), n. A nymph or goddess 
of the sea;' one of the inferior classical divini- 
ties called Oceanlds. 

Her maidens, dressed like eea-nymphe and graces, han- 
dled the silken tackle and steered tho vessel. 

& Sharpe, Hitt. Egypt from Earliest Times, xii. 1 29. 

86g-oak (se'ok), n. The seaweed I\ioua veat 
euloaua: same as btadder-wracic. See cut un- 
der Bea-oak ooralllne, a aertularian polyp, 

Bertadaria piomida, Ccnnpare eea^ar, 

BCarOHion (se'un^yimh n. See cmtoa. 

••a-OOge (sd'dz), ». Same as aea^ud. 

Ait iMhoosM, or ooay mud, and the mud of rivers, are of 
great advantage to all sorts of laud. 

Mortimer, Husbandly. {Latham.) 

•CMTftCh (sS'or^aoh), n. Bee orach. 

(sd^or^Ani), n. A holothurian, Lfh 
phoiht^ta fabricii, ’of large size, with globose 


TAere are 2 or 9 species, shrubby ana somewhat 
fleshy sea-shore ^nts, with large yellow heads, 
•aa-packed (sd'pakt), a. Packed at sea or dur- 
ing a voyage, as flsh to be sold on arrival in 
port. 

•aa-pad (sd'pad), n. A starfish or firefbngers. 
•eapage. n. See seepage. 

•earpailthar (sd'pan^thdr), n. A South African 
flsh, Agriopua torvust of a brown color with 
black spots. 

sea-parrot (sd 'parrot), n. A puffin; an auk of 
the genus Fratercuuiy as F. arcUca or F, cornu 
eulata: so called from its beak. The crested 
sea-parrot, or tufted puffin, is Lunda oirrata. 
See cuts under 

sea-parsnip (sd^pHrs'nip), n. A plant of tho 
umoelUferous genus Echinophora, especially E, 
apinoaa of the Mediterranean region, 
sea-partridge (se'par^trij), n. The English 
Conner, Crenilahrua mel^Sf a labroid flsh. 
[Moray Firth, Scotland.] 
sea-pass (sd'pAs), n. A passport carried by neu- 
tral merchant vessels in time of war, to prove 
their nationality and secure them against mol- 
estation. 

sea-pay (se'pa), «. Pay received or due for 
actual service in a sea-going ship.— in searpay, 
ill oommlMion, u a thip; in actual aervice on the aea, as 
a sailor. 

The fleet then left by Fepya^in tea pay comprised 76 
vessels, and the man numbered 12,040. 

N. and Q., 7th ser.. VIL 81. 

sea-pea (sd'pe), n. The beach-pea, Laihyrua 
ma/ritimua, 

sea-peach (se'pech). n. An ascidian or sea- 
sqiurt, Cynthia pyr{formia : so named from the 
globular figure and reddish or yellowish color, 
sea-pear (sl'pSr), n. An ascidian or sea-squirt 
of the genus Boltenia or family Bolteniida : so 
called from the pyriform shape, 
sea-pea (se'^n), n. A pennatulaceous polyp, 
especially of the family PennatuUdm; a sea- 
feather. See cut under Afcyomirin. 
sea-jpert^ (se'pdroh ), h. 1 . A percoidoous fish, 
Ijdbrax lupus^ or some species of that genus ; a 
sea-dace; a bass, its spines, especislly the dorsal 
spinet, are strong and aharp, and the gill-covers are edged 
with projecting teeth that cut like lancets, so that if grasp- 
ed carelessly it inflicts severe wounds. It is voracious in 
its habits. See out under Labrax. 

2. A serranoidfish of the genus Serranua; any 
serrauoid. — 8. The redfish or rose-fish, Sebaatca 
viviparua or marinua. See cut under Sebaatea, 
[New York.] — 4. Same as cmww^. 
sea-pert (se'pM), n. The opah. iuna. 

sea-pheasani (se'fez'aut), n. The nintail or 
spri^ail duck, Dafila acuta : so called from 
the shape of the tail. Bee cut under Dafila. 
[Ijocal, Eng.] 

sea-pie^ (^8e'pi)t [< ae<J^ + pie^.] A sailors’ 

dish made of salt meat, vegetables, and dump- 
lings baked with a crust, 
sea-pie^ (sfi'pi), n. [< aea^ + pie"<] 1. The 
oyster-cateher or sea-magpie: so called from 
the pied coloration. Also aea-pyc^ aca-pict^ aea- 
pilot. 


granulated body of an orange color, and a mass 
of bright-red tentacles. 

•sa-oro (sfi'drb), a. A swell-fish or globe-fish. 
See orbfiih, 

ssa-orst (sfi'or), n. Same as aeaware. 


Th«y have a method of breaking the fbroe of the wavea 
here fSontbampton] by laying a bank of Sea-oret at they 
eallii It It eompoted of long, tlender. and atrona flla- 
menia like pill'd hemp, very tough and durable ; I tup- 
pote, thrown np by the tea; and thie performs its work 


note, thrown op by the tea; and this performs its work 
better than walit of stone or natural cliff. 

Ikfoe, Tour thi^h Great Britain, I. 2fl8, (Ptte<ei.) 

SMIH>tter (sfi'ot^^r), n. A marine otter, Enhy- 
dria marina^ belonging to the family Muatelidm 
and subfamily EnkydHnaa : distinguished from 
landtotter or ricer-otter, it Inhablte the Norih Vu 
elfle ; Its fur it of great vtliie, and Us ahaae ia an impor- 
tant tndnttry. Bee out under Jhi^drir.-.-Sea-OlSir’B 
oabbags. a gigantic aeaweed of the Korth Fadflo, iVerto- 
eyatk Imktana. Ita huge tronda are a favorite retort tor 
the ata^iert. Bee MeraoeyaHe. 

SiM)wi (sfi'ottl), ft. The lump-fish, OyekpUirua 
hmpua. 

SSirtt (sfi'okB), s. The walras. Bee the quo- 
titloii mm X^mhsg under moraa^ h 


We found plenty of young foule, ts Gullet, Saapiea, and 
others. Hakluyfa Voyayea, I. 279. 

Half a dqten aea-pyea, with their beautiful black and 
white plumage and tcaiiet beaks and feet, flew screaming 
out from the rooks and swept in rapid circles above the 
boat W. Blaok, iMncess of Thule, U. 

2. In her., a bearing representing a bird with 
the back and wings dark-brown, neck and 
breast white, and head red. 
ssa-pisos (se'pBs), n. A picture representing 
a scene at sea. 

Great painters . . . very often employ their pencils 
np^ aaa-pieeea. Addiaon, Bpeotator, No. 48S. 

sea-pist (sfi'pi'et), w. Same as aea^e^f 1. 
sea-pig (sfi^pig), n, 1. A porpoise or some simi- 
lar ^etaoea^.- 2. Thedugong. 
sea-pigson (sfi'pij'qn), n. 1. The blaok guille- 
mot, Frid or Iktpphua gryUe, See out under 
miUemot [N ew Imgland and northward.] — 2. 
The dowitcher. or red-breasted snipe : a misno- 
mer. Q. Drumhull. [Ci^ May, Mew Jersey.] 
asa-pike (sfi'^k), n. , l. A garfish or sea- 
needle. Bee Bekmejr and out under Belmutae. 
—2. The hake, Jferltioiifs vHlgaria.-^S, Any fish 
of the family Sphuraanidaa,---^, A fish of the 
family Cedtropomidmf of an elongate form with 
a projeeting lower Jaw like a pike, and with two 
dorsal fins, the first of whioh has eight spines. 
Thsy slso rssembto the pik« in the slongMion m their 


tropieal Amerloe, end most of thinn sscend Into fresh 
water. The oldest known species is Centropomua undeei- 
rnoHa. Bee out under Cenitvpotnua. 

SOa-pilot (sfi'pi^lqt), n. Same as aeti-pie^f 1. 
sea-pimpernel (se'pim^'p^r-nel), n. Bee pinu' 
pemel. 

sea-pincushion (B§'pin^^kfish-un), n. 1 . A sea- 
barrow or mermaid’s-purse. — 2. A starfish 
whose rays are joined nearly or quite to their 
ends, thus forming a pentagon. 

Sea-pmk (sB'pingk), n. 1. Bee pink*^ and 
thr ^^. — 2. A sea-oamation. 
sea-plant (se'plant), n. A plant that grows in 
saltwater; a marine plant; an alga, 
sea-plantain (se'plan^tdn), n. Bee plantain^. 
sea-plasht (se' plash), n. Waves of the sea. 

And bye thye good goiding through aeaploah etormye we 
marched. Stanihurd, AHneid, ill. 161. 

sea-plover (se'pluv^^^r), m. See plover. 
sea-l^dher (se'pd^cli^r), n. Any fisli of the 
family Agonidae; specifically, the armed bull- 
head, pogge, lyrie, or noble, Agonua caiaphrac- 
tus or A^dophorva europmua, a small marine 
fish of Biiti^ waters, about 6 inches long. 
See cut imder pogge. 

sea-poker (se'po'^kBr), n. Same as aea-poacher. 
sea-pool (se'pOl), n. A pool or sheet of salt 
wawr. 

Soehevel . . . heard it often wished . . . that all that 
land were a aea-poote. Spenjaer, State of Ireland. 

sea-poppy (se'pop^i). n. Bee poppy. 
sea-porcupine (BB'por^ku<^in),M. Someplec- 
tognathouB flsh, so called’ from the spines or tu- 
bercles; specifically, Diodon hyatrix. See cut 
under Diodon. 

sea-pork (sfi'pork), n. An American compound 
ascidian, AmorcBcium atellatum. it forma large, 
amooth, irregular, or oreat-like maaaea, attached by one 
ed^e^ which Took something like slices of salt pork. (lo- 

seapoxt (se'port). w. 1. A port or harbor on 
the sea. — 2. A city or town situated on a har- 
bor, on or near the sea. 

sea-potato (se'^ta^to), n. An ascidian of 
some kind, as Boltenia reniformia or AackUa 
moUia. [Local, U. 8.] 
seapoy. n. An improper spelling of sepoy. 
sea-pnading (se'pfid ' mg ), n. A sca-cucumber. 
See holothurianf trepang. [Local, IT. S.] 
sea-pnmpkin (se'pump'kin), n. A sea-melon, 
sea-purse (sfi'p^rs), n, l. A sea-barrow, or 
sea-pinoushion ; a skate-barrow. See out un- 
der ntermakPa-purae . — 2. A swirl of the under- 
tow making a small whirlpool on the surface of 
the water; a local outward current, dangerous 
to bathers. Also called aea-pouce and aea-paaa, 
[New Eng. and New Jersey coasts.] 
sea-purslane (sfi'p^^rs^l^), n. See purslane. 
Sea-pye. n. See aea-pi€*<^\ I . 
setHLUall (se'kwal), n. The tumstone, Str^ 
ailaa interprea. [Connecticut.] 

Sear^ (sBr), a. [Also acre; early mod. E. also 
aecTy aearCy seere ; < ME. seer, aeere. < AS. *ficdr, 
dry, sear (found in the derived verb«cdriaw, d|y 
up), = MD. sore, aoore, D. soar = MLG. aor, IM. 
aoor, dry (cf . OF. wr, F. aaure = Pr. «or, aaur as 
It. aauro (ML. saurua^ 8oriu8)f dried, brown, sor- 
rel : see aorc^. sorrel^), < Tent. </ aaua s= Skt. 
yf ss Zend < 1 / huahf become dry or withered ; 
Gr. ahetVy parch, avertipd^y d^, rough, > E, aus- 
tere: BOO austere.] Diy; withered: used espe- 
cially of vegetation. 

With ieer biaunches, bluatoms ungrene. 

Botn. 0 / the Boae, 1. 4749. 


r. G. Trunwull [Ci^ May, New 
•pike (sB'^k), n. ,1. A garfish 
Idle. Bee BeUme^ and out under i 


Tbsy slio rttembto the pik« ia the elongtlicn of their 
fonn, end afttoin a large use. The eblor Je ■nvery^white, 
with agrees tlhge on the hack. Theepeoteearepeottliarto 


Bom. 0 / the Bitae, 1. 4749. 
My way of life 

la faU'b into the «Mr, th« yellow leaf. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. S. 28. 
Ye myrtlea brown, with ivy never wre. 

MiUon, Lyoldaa, 1. 2. 
November’a aky l» chill and drear, 

November'a leaf ia red and aear. 

SooU, Marmlon, Int, L 

SSSr^ (ser), r. [Also sere; < ME. seeren, aeren, 
< AS. sedriaut dry up, wither away, ss MD. «o- 
ren, D. yooren sk MLG. soreHy LG. aoren, OHG. 
sorieny become dry, wither; cf. OF. sawnr, F. 
aaurer =s Pr. aaurar, siuoke-dry (herrings, etc.); 
from the adj.] I,f inirana. ’To become dry; 
wither. Prompt Pam\y p. 463. 
n. trana. 1. To make dry; dry up; wither. 

A acatter'd leaf. 

Sear'd by the autumn blast of grief. 

Byron, The Giaour. 
Vroat winds aere 

The heavy beih^ of the ground. 

Hunter of the Pralriee. 

2. To wither or dry up on the surface by the 
application of heat or of something heated; 
sooreh; bum the surface of; bumfmm the sur- 



face inward ; caateriaa : as, to aMir tlie flesh with 
a hot iron. 

1 would to God tlmt the iuduslni ytnre 
Of golden metal iliat mnat round my Brow 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the bidn ! 

Skak„mch.nh, Ir. 1.61. 
Hence— 3. To deaden or make callous ; deprive 
of sensibility or feeling. 

Yet Shalt thou fed, with horror 
To thy mar’d couscleuce, my truth is built 
On such a firm base that If e’er it can 
Be forc'd or undermin'd by thy base scandals, 
Heaven keeps no guard on innocence. 

Fletcher (and Mcuringtr 1% Lovers' JhvgresB, iii. 6. 
But so inconsistent is human nature that there are ten- 
der spots even in seared conaoiencea. 

Maeaiday, lllat Bug., vlt 

4. To blight or blast ; shrivel up. 

For calumny wiU mtr 

Virtue itself. Shnk., W. T., U. 1. 78. 

To sear up, to dose by searing or cauterising ; stop. 

How, how ! another? 

You gentle gods, give me but this 1 have, 

And sear up my embracements from a next 
Wltti bonds of death ! SfuUc., OymbeUne, L 1. 116. 
Cherish veins of good humour, and sear up those of ill. 

*Wr S'. TempU. 

sBfilyil. 1 and a. Singe, etc. See scorch. 
aaar^ (8€r)» «• [Early mod. E. also ware, serg; 
< OP. gerre. F. dial, serrr, a lock, bolt, bar, < L. 
wra, ML. also ^erta, a bar for a door: see ftera,’} 
The pivoted piece in a gun-lock which enters 
the notches of the tumbler and holds the ham- 
mer at full or half cock. See cuts under gun- 
look and ri fk.~ Light or tickle of the aeart, easy to 
set off; easily excited; wanton. 

The clown d)all make those laugh whose lungs are tickle 
cfths sere. Shak., Hamlet, il. 2. 8:16. 

Discovering the moods and humours of the vulgar sort 
to be so loose and tickle i\f the scare. 

Howsurd's DefensaHve (1620), quoted by Douce. (naUitoett.) 

gtar^, w. An obsolete spelling of wert. 
•Ba-radlsll (se'rad^ish). n. See radish. 
BBa-ragWOrt (so'rag^wM), n. Same as dwtty- 
miller, 2. 

80a-rat (se'rat), 71. 1. The chimera, Chimtera 
monstrofta. [Local, Eng.] — 2. A pirate. 
ff6ft*T4W6Xl (se'ra^vn), n. 1. The cormorant. — 
2. The fish ffemitripterus acadkmm or amerU 
canas, type of the family HemitripterUlx, of large 



Sea-raven [Hemitripterus amerieattut). 


sixe and singular appearance, common on the 
coast of North America, chieny from Cape (Jod 
northwart), and known also as Jicadtait hullheadj 
deep-water .seulpiUy and yellow sculpin. it is dis- 
tinguished by its long spinous dorsal flu, having a]a>ut 
seventeen spines, of which the first two are highest and 
the fourth and fifth shorter than the sucoeediug ones, the 
fin being thus deeply and sigmoidally emaigtnated. 

aearee (sers), w. [Formerly also warw, aarce, 
ear Be; < ME. earccy saarcef earecy earey cere 
(with intrusive r, as in ktmr8e)y < OF. eeany 
moBy eas, eaeeey F. gaw, a sieve, =6 8p. cedazo, a 
hair-sieve, searce, = Pg. eedago, lawn for sieves, 
a sieve, bolter, = It. eiaccioy setaccio, a sieve, < 
ML. eetacium, setaUunhy eetaoiue, eedaciuniy prop. 
eetaceuniy a sieve, prop, a hair-sieve, iieut. (sc. 
erihrum, sieve) of ^setaeeuey of hair or bristles, 

< L. eetfiy a hair, a bristle : see ectay eetaceoue,] 
A sieve, e^eiallv a fine sieve. Prompt Parv.y 
p. 441. iProv. Eng. or Sootch.] 

All the rest must be passed through a fine scarce. 

The Countees of Kents Choice Manual (1676). (iYam.) 

searce (sers), r. f. ; pret. and pp. eearced, ppr. 
eearcing. [Formerly also eeareoy earcfiy earee; 

< ME. earcen, eaareeny eareeUy < OF. (and F.) sa«- 
eer = It. stucoiarey < ML. eelaciarOy sift ; from the 
noun.] To sift through a searce. [I^ov. Eng. 
or Scotch.] 

To earse, sytte, and trye oat the best greyne. 

Arnold's Chron., p. 87. 

Bete all this smal, and soree It smothe atte alle. 

PaUadius, HusbondHe (E. K. T, p. 202, 
Sublimate and crude mercury, air, well prepared and 
dulcified, with tlie Jaw-bones of a sow, burnt, beaten, and 
searced. B, Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 

searcer (sf^r's^r), ti. [Formerly also eercer; < 
eearce + . ] 1 . One who uses a searce ; a win- 

nower; a bolter. — 2. A fine sieve; a strainer. 


thabarkorrindmiiyramahi, (m ssmmimrihm\ „ 

sei^ (stoch), e. [Early mod, E. also sereh; [< dMrch -f -rthte.J 

< ME, BoreheHy < OP. oorohor^ oarsMer, P. Capable of being searched or explored. Coi- 

chf^OTy search, seek fOr, s Pr. eeroor, aerguar 9^^- . , , x / v x., ^ mi. t. 

s; Sp. oeroary encircle, surround, as pi csrcor, searcliableneBS (s6r'cha-bl-ne8), «. Thechar- 
encirole, surround, 01^. i^o search through, being searchable* 

s It. cerearoy search, < LL, eiroarey go roundTgo fiewchant (sdr'chftnt), a. [< OP. oerdhanty ppr. 
about, explore, < L. cireua, a ring, circle, oireumy eerohety search: see eeareh,'] Searching: a 
roundabout: 6ee circus, oiroum-, eirele, Cf.r»- jocose word formed after the heraldic adjec- 
warc/ti,] I, trans» 1. To go tnrough and ex- tives in -aut [Rare.] 

amine carefully and in detail, as in Quest of A civil outourse ssarehant; a sweet singer of new bal- 
RomAthiniP lost concAftlAd ai* aa vak ttnAtaonv lads allurant: and as freah an hypocrite as ever was 

“ 2Ji broKbod mmpuit. S. Jonun, Ba^lumew r»lr, lod. 

one^s baggage or person at the custom-house. BfiWdiar (sdr chdr), n. 


one^s baggage or person at the custom-house. "WCni 

That have passed many Lcmdea and roanyeYles and Con- ^ 

trees, and eerehed manye tulle atraunge places, and have Toat o 
bon in many a fulle gode honourable ik)mpanye. npunoe, 

MandevtUe, mvels, p. 815. «lon« iu( 

Send thou men, that they may search the land of Canaan. 

Num.xm. 2. TIsen 

Hein to search my honae this one time. If I find not Sfes**^ * 
what 1 aeok, ahow no oolour for my extremity. ’ 

Shak., U. W. of W., iv. 2. 167. The 

2. To examine by probing; probe: as, to 

search a wound. tosewroh 

The wounded lete hem be ledde to townes, and serehed declared 
thelre aoree. MeHin(E. K T. B.X Hi. 664. At the 

You search the sore too deej^ nimiey, a 

Fletcher, valentinian, i. 8. 

Such engines of terror Ood hath given into the hand of (6) A pri 
hia minister as to ssarek the teuderest angles of the heart, mg of tu 
MUton, Church Oovemment, il. 8. seaaion o 

3. To test; put to the test; try. [Bare.] honfidli 
Thou hast searched m^ and known me. Pa. oxxxix. 1. bath. 


Prosperity does search a gentleman’s temper 
More than hia adverse fortune. 


One who searches, in any sense of that word. 

That our love is sound and sliioero . . . who can pi^ 
nounoe, saving only the Searcher of all men’s hearts, who 
alone iutultlvely doth know in tills kind who are His? 

Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, ill. 1, 

'Tls endless to tyll you what the curious searchers Into 
nature's productions have observed of these worms and 
files. I. Walton, Complete Angler, p, 66. 

The Searcher follows fast; the Object faster files. 

Prior, Soluraoni L 

In particular — (a) A customa ofitcer whose business it Is 
to search ships, baggage, goods, etc., for prohibited or un- 
declared dutiable articles, etc. 

At the townes end certain searchers examined ns tor 
RKuiey, according to a custome ... of Italy. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 08. 
(fi) A prison official who searches or examines the cloth- 
ing of newly arrested persons, and takes temporaiT poo- 
session of the articles found about them, (e) A civil offi- 
cer formerly appointed in some Scottish towns to appre- 
hend idlers on the street dating church hours on the Mb- 
bath. 

If we bide here, the searchers will be on iia and cany 
us to the guard-house for being Idlers in klrk-tiiiie. Scoit. 


Beau, and Ft, Custom of the Country, 11. 1. {d) A person employed to search the public records of 

aeavor to nna. g A person formerly appointed In London to 

He hath been search’d among the dead and living, examine the bodies of the dead, and report the cause of 

death. 


deavor to find. 

He hath been search’d among the dead and living. 

But no trace of him. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 11. 

He bids ask of the old path^ or for the old wayet, where 
or which is the good way : which implies that all old 
wayes are nut good, but Hiat the good way is to be seareht 
with diligence among the old wayes. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Bemonst 
To search a meaning for the song. ^. Something uued in nearohing, oxamining, 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, L’Envoi testing, etc, (a) An Instrument for examining ord- 
5. To explore or investigate. nance, Ui ascertain whether guns have any defects in the 

ip«.r.Jr«K t. 0) An Instrument used In the inspection of but* 

Enough is left besides to ccar^ iwd kiumr. ^ ascertain the quHlity of that contained 

, AAA *'•» In firkins, etc. (e) In mrf/., a sound for searching the 

of. To reach or penetrate to. bladder for catcall, (d) An ocular or eyepiece of veiylow 

Mirth doth search the bottom of annoy. power, used in finding particular ]>ointH of intureat, to he 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1100. examined then with higher powers of the microscope. 

^ Byn L To idft, probe. - land!. SearcA*%r«l<»<8e, Jar- 2 TA tto,. 

plore. WesforcftaplaceorasareA/orathliigby ItioklDg ^^^^rCiier (s6r 6her), n, [Avar, of warrer, 

everywhere with a close attention ; we scrutinise a thing simulating searehfr^.j A sieve or strainer, 
with a chise attention, wl^ut emphasiring the idea of The [orange-] pulp is Imlled, end then passed through a 
lo<.klng throughout ^e eaipfw that which is unknown yyeareher, toreniove the tough skin and pfts. 
and outside of our ordinary travels or knowledge. See W^kshop Jteci^, 2d ser., p, 446. 

1. Tomake search; seek; look: Bearcheresflt (sAr'chfer^es), m. [< searchrr^ 
with for before the object sought. A f«male searcher ; an 111 ventross. 

But euer OHsandols serehed thourgh the forestoa oon ^ <in*T« <*ri<mrs eeke thtm Queene Inno the 

hour foreword, another bikk& that so endured vllj dayes scarchresse. sranMt/rse, AHneia, tv. 

• Merlin (E. F. T. 8.), ill. 428. BearcheiBllip (8(T'ehf>r-8hiTA, w. f < ME. serchoT- 

Satisfy me once more ; once more search with me. shin ; < searcher^ + ship. ] Th(^ office of searcher 


Kiiowe, in my rage I have alaine a man this day. 

And knowe not where his body to conveigh « 
And hide it from Uie searchers inquisition. 

Times' Whistle (K. £. T. 8.), p. 121. 


^) An inspector of leather. [Local, Eng. [ 

2. Something used in Hcarching, < 


Satisfy me once more ; once more search with me. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. 2. 172. 

2. To make strict or careful inquiry ; inquire. 

Thou mayest do well enough in . . . the next world, and 
be a glorious saint, and yet never search inb> God’s secrets. 

Donne, Sermons, vli. 
He [an antiquary] never thinks of the beauty of the 


ship; isetureher^ •¥ ship, ^ Th(M)ffice of searcher 
or examiner. 

Wherfor 1 boseke youre malstirshlpp that if my seid 
Lord have the seid office, that it lyke you to deayre the 
nomynaclon of on of the offices, oythyr of the conntroller 
or serchwsMp of Feniemuth, for a servaunt of yowrex. 

Poston Litters, II. 97. 


thought or language, butisforsearcA^ into what he calls searcldllfl (s()r'ching), p, a, 1. Engaged in 
the erudition the author. Addison, Ancient Medals, 1. geekixi&r. exulorimr. investigating, or examin- 


saardl (s^rch), n. [Early mod. E. also serch ; < 


seeking, exploring, investigating, or examin- 
ing: as, a searching party.— 2. Keen; pene- 


searckyV. Cf. P. < cAercAer, search.] A trating; close: as, a searching discourse; a 

seeking or looking, as for something lost, con- searching wind; a searching investigation. 


seeking or looking, as for something lost, con- 
cealed, desired, etc. ; the act of going through 
a receptacle, place, collection of things, or the 
like, with the view of finding something lost, 
hidden, or undiscovered; exploratory exami- 


That 's a marvellous searching wine. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 4. 80. 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste. 

Jotm Very, Poems, p. 105, 


nation; quest; inquiry; investigation: as, to searchillgly (s6r'ching-li), ode. In a searching 
makesearcA; in search of a wife ; to give up the manner. 

search. BearcltlllgneBB (sdr^ching-nes), n. The quality 

After long seareA and chauffhe tnm^bao^. Of being searching, penetrating, close, or try- 

SourtMeWl, «,ntriT-df^r«;;,y55SS. 

No ssateh could ever find it. Eluding search or investigatiou , inscnitable , 

MUidjutan, Women Beware Women, Ui. 1. unsearchable. 

Some time ago, in digging at Portlol, they found ruins ^ .. ^ 

under around, and since that they have dun in smrtk of Beneath whose beantooua beams, betying heaven. 


under ground, and since that they have dug in search of 
antiquities. Poeoeke, Description of the E^ XI. IL 205. 


» V... ... ... »». I"* •»«>««* oonnln*. ^ ^ 

saarei-Ught (dteoh'Ht), «. A» riectri; 

commissioned oruiseni to enter private merchant vessels light having a lens or refioetor, mounted oil 
of oth«f i ^oa. m et with on hl i h w M, to awnriM thrif d,ipboMd or OH land on arertioal a*i» ta «uob 

branoss, the inquiry made in the publtc records by a traverse in a horisontal path. It is used on mar* 
purchaser or moftgagee of lands as 10 the burdens and ohaot ships to light up IntrtMts channels at nl^f^ and 
state of the titles in order to discover whsthinr his pur- on men-dT-war to detect the approaoti of torpedo* qoals or 


branoss, the inquiry made in the publtc records by a 
puroha^ or moiwagse of lands as 10 the burdens and 
state of the titles in order to discover whether his pur* 



n. A party en- 
gtmd m aearohing r^r flomething lost, eon- 
ar the like. MHe 400 nth Centwry^ aXVI. 

■aia^«W»mnt Mrch'wor^ant), n. In Im, a 
warrant granted by a justice of ttie peace to a 
constable to enter the premises of a person 
suspected of secreting stolen goods, in order 
to discover, and if found to smze, the goods. 
Similar sramuiti ara granted to learch for property or ar* 
Uolealn reapeot of wblcU other otfeniea are committed, 
ascii aa haae coin, ooinem* toola, also gunpowder, nitro* 
glycerin, llquora, etc., kept contrary to law. 
imr-clotllt« n. A bad spelling of cerecloth, 
ada*TOach (sS'rSch), n. The straight course or 
reach of a winding river which stretches out 
toward the sea. 

iegfednegg (serd'nes), n. The state of being 
' seared, cauterized, or hardened; hardness; 
hence, insensibility. 

Delivering up the alnner to a atuptdlty or temrednm of 
eonaoiaiioe. Southt Sermona, IX. it 

aaa-reed (seared), n. The marram orrnat-grass, 
Ammophila arundinaoea, 

■aa*r6eTe (se'rSv), n. An officer formerly ap- 
pointed in maritime towns and places to take 
care of the maritime rights of the lord of the 
manor, watch the shore, and collect the wrecks. 
86aring»iron (ser'ing-F^m), n, A cautery. 
aea*ri8k (sS'risk), n. Hazard or risk at sea; 
danger of injury or destruction by the soa. 

He waa bo great an encourager of commerce that ho 
charged hlraa^f with all the $»a-rii>que of auoh vosBels as 
carried oom to Home in the winter. ‘Arbuthtwt. 

seamess (ser'uoH), n. [Also aerenem; < ME. 
seemesaCf aemcaac; < aear^ + -ncaa,"] Dryness; 
aridity. Prompt, Pare,, p. 453. 
sea-robber (se 'robber), w. A pirate; one who 
robs on the high seas. Compare aca^rover. 

Trade ... is much disturbed byjpiraies and gearobbern. 

Jfiltoji, Letters of State. 

sea-robin (sc'rob^in), it. l. A hsh of the fant- 

ilv TriglifUB. in the XTnited States, one of various speoies 
of the genus i*H«notug, which Is distinguished from Triffla 
by the longer pectoral fins and the development of teeth 
on the palatine bonea. They are more or less red in color, 



Sea-robin {PrionfitMt /aimf/ts). 


and are distinguished by the development of three rays 
below the pectoral Ana on each side, serving as organs 
both of nrogreaslon and of sensation. Heveral speciea are 
found along the eastern coast of the United States, as P. 
evolanit, P, gtriffotm, and P> palmifum. 

2. The red-broRsted merganser, Mergtis aerra- 
tor. [Rowley, Massachusetts.] 
sea-ro^et (se'rok^et), w. A cruciferous plant 
of the genus (-nkih. There are 2 species, fleshy 
ahore-planta with few leaves and a two-Jolnted pod, each 
joint with one seed, the upper deciduous at maturity, the 
. lower persistent. C. montin ‘ - 

In Australia ; C. 


. C. mamima Is found In Europe, alst.) 
Americana, in the United States on the 
Atlantic coast northward and along the Oreat lAkes. 
sea-rod (sc^rod), n. A kind of sea-pen ; a pen- 
natulaceous polyp of the family VirgiUarivdae.. 
sea-roll (se'roi), n. A holothurian. 
sea-room (se^rOm), n. Sufficient room at sea 
for a vessel to make any required movement ; 
space free from obstnietlon in which a ship 
can be easily inanosuvered or navigated. 

Boinlloar gat forth of the haven of Saracose with Sfi 
ahIpA and, having ma^rcumc, halsed up sails, and away he 
went with a mery gale of wind. 

UetianA, tr. of Livy, p. MS. 

eea-roee (se'rOz), n, A sea-anemone, VrUdna 
nodoM, found on Newfoundland, etc. 
eea-roeemary (sd'rdz^ma-ri)., n. l. Same as 
aea4avender,-^2. A saline plant, tjlumdafruH* 
eoaa, 

•ea-rover (sfi'ro^ver), n, l. a pirate; one 
who cruises for plunder. 

A certain Island . . . left waate by mthroccre, 

MUUm» Hist Eng., 1. 

2. A ship or vessel that is employed in cruis- 
ing for plunder. 

iOa*rOTOlg (sS'rO^ving), n. Roving over the 
sea in quest of booty ; piracy. 

Her was ft altogether nothing, even that wild mchrov* 
«ng and battling, forough so many generatlona CoHific. 

If, fi, and V. See mtree. 
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Mar-ipriJIg (sftr'spring), «. The luring in a 
gnn-look i^ich causes the sear to oatchln the 
notch of the tumbler. See cut under gun4ock, 
aaa-ruff (sg'ruf). n. A sparoid fish of the ge- 
nus PagelluAf innabiting most European coasts, 
including the Mediterranean; a sea-bream, 
ima-raffle (se^mf^l), n, Bmne as am-com. 
sea-run (se'run), ». Migration into the sea: 
also used attributively. 

The group without hyoid teeth includes fontinalis, 

■ known in the ccarun condition as tmmaculatus, and in its 
northern habitat varying into hudsonicus of Suckle. 

iSMenos,V.424. 

sea-running (se 'running), a, Catadromous, as 
a 5sh. 

searwoodf (ser'whd), n. [Also ae&rwood^ aere- 
wood; < aeor^ + tcoodt.] Wood dry enough to 
bum ; dry sticks. 

And .'jfrwood from the rotten hedges took. 

And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 418. 

sea-salmon (se'sam'un), n. Scc aalmon, 
sea-salt (sd's&lt), n. Sodium chlorid, or com- 
mon salt, obtained by evaporation of sea- water. 
See aalt 

sea-sandwort (sC'sand^wCrt), n. See aand^ 
wort. 

sea-saurlan (se'sd^ri-wi), n. Any marine sau- 
rian. Pop. .Vcf. Mo.f 3tXVII. 611. 
seascape (sd'skap), «. [< aoa^ + -acape^ as in 
landacape.'] A picture representing a scene at 
soa; a sea-piece. [Recent.] 

Scageape-^aa painters affect to call such things. 

Dickenc, Household Words, XXXIV. 236. 

On one of these happy days ... he found pttrehed on 
the cliff, his fingers blue with cold, the celebrated Andrea 
Fitch, employed in sketching a land or a nea gcape on a 
sheet of grey paper. Thackeray, Shabby Genteel Story, v. 

Mdme. as a geaaeape painter, is placed on the 

line x- which Is nothing new to her. 

Contemporary Rev., LTV. 86. 

Several of the once-admired Interiors and aoa~«eapee of 
Eugene Isabey. Saturday /iev., Oct. 25, 1800, p. 381. 

sea-scorpion (se'sk6r^pi-(Hi), n, 1. In icMh., a 
8C5ori>ion-Ash ; any member of the Seorpteiiidse. 
See acorpeito. — 2. A cottoid fish, Cottm acor- 
pitta. Also called aeulpiit, 
sea-scurf (sc'skCrf ), «. A polyzoan of the genus 
Jjepralia or other incrusting sea-moss, 
seasef , v. An obsolete si>clliug of acise, 
sea-sedge (se^sej), n. l. Bee alva marina . — 2. 
The seoge Carex arettaria. Also called German 
aaraaparilla. 

sea-serpent (s6's^r^pent), N. l. An enormous 
marine animal of serpentine form, said to have 
been repeatedly seen at sea. Most stories of the 
sea-serpent are obviously mythical. The few accounts 
which appear to have sonte foundation in fact have ex- 
hausted all posaible conjectures respecting any actqpl 
creature. Some naturalists have suspected that a huge 
marine reptile may have survived from a former fauna ; 
but certainly no animal is known which answers to any 
ourront conception of the sea-serpent, nor has such an ani- 
mal ever been captured. The popular statements regard- 
ing sea-serpents are generally nelleved to be based on In- 
accurate observations of various large marine animals or 
of schools of animals. 

2. In herpet.. a general name of the marine 
venomous ser- 
pents or sea- 
snakes of the 
family Hydro- 
phidm. There are 
several genera and 
species, of warm 
seas, and especially 
of the Indian ocean, 
aU extremely ped- 
sonoiia. The best- 
hnown belong to 
the genera Plata > 
riM. Ptdamig, and 
Bydrophie, and 
have the tail more 
or less oonipreased 
like a fin. See also 
outs under Hydros 

r and Platurug. 

A chain of 
salps linked to- 
gether. 

gea-senrice (»§'- 
s^r'vis), it. Service on the sea, or on board of 
a ship or vessel, (a) In the Unlt4^ States navy, ser- 
vice at sea or on bewrd of a sea-going shipb aa distinguished 
from ahere-serense. (b) Service in the British navy ; naval 
service. 



SoK-Mrpent Hceier). 


You were pressed 
off with mu^ ado. 


for the gea-eeftieg, , . . and you got 
Swift, Directions to Servants. 


saa-Bhark (sS^shttrk), n. A large shark of the 
family Lamnidm^ also known as man-eater. 
aea-iball {sd'shel), n. The shell of any salt- 
water mollusk ; a marine shell, such as may 
be found on the lea^ore. See Ooeanides, 2. 


aaaaou 

ScoAhaUg are great improvers of sour or cold land. 

McrUmer, Unsbandry, 

Baa-diore (se'shdr), n. 1. The coast of the 
sea; the laud that lies adjacent to the sea or 
ocean. — 2. In /otr, the ground between the 
ordinaiw high-water mark and low-water mark. 

Bea-ahruup (se' shrimp), It. A shrimp. 

Bearghrub (se'shrub), w. a gorgoniaoeous al- 
cyonariati polyp; a sea-fan. Bee cuts under 
coral and Ithit/iangorgia. 

Beasick ^se'sik), a. Affected with nausea from 
the motion of a vessel. 

BOasicklieBB (se'sik 'nes), v. The state or con- 
dition of being seasick. 

aeaBide (se'sid), n. [< ME. ace-aide, a»-aide; < 
S6al + sfde^.] The land bordering on the sea; 
the country adjac.ent to the seat or near it : of- 
ten used odjectively; as, a aeaaide residence or 
home. 


On the See-gyde Men may fynde many Eubyes. 

MandeviUe, IVavels, p. 29. 

There disembarking on the green eea-eide, 

We land our cattle, and the spoil divide. 

Pope, Oilyssey, ix. 6,^9. 

Beaside tralsain, a balsamic juice which exudes from 
the branches of croton ftavcnc, var. baleainifer, a shrub 8 
or 4 feet high, found in the Bahamas and West Indies.— 
Bean, UnCb, grape* pine, etc. Bee the nouns. 

Bea-Bkimmar (so'skim^^r), n. The skimmer, a 
bird. Bee Rhynchona. 

sea-Blater (sd'sla^tCr), n. The rock-slater, 
Ligia occanica, and other isopods of the same 
genus. 

Bea-Bleeve (sS'slev), n, A cuttlefish: same as 
calnmary, 1. 

sea-slug (se 'slug), n. 1. A marine opisthobran- 
chiate gastropod whose shell is ruaimentary or 
wanting; a uudibranch, as a doridoid. These 
creatures resemble the terrestrial pulmonates known aa 
slugs, whence the name. There are many species* of dif- 
ferent genera and families, some of them known as gca- 
hareg, gm-lemane, etc. See cuts under Polyeera, Hemuea, 
and jKffirw. 

2. A holothurian of any kind. 

Bea-snail (s^'snal), n, [<MK. spc-anailf < AS. aS- 
atteegl, amnml, sea-snail , < sea, 4* antegl, snail.] 

1. In ichth.y any fish of the family Liparididm, 
and especially a member of the genus JAparia, 
of which there are several spe<‘ies, found in 
both British and American waters. The eommoo 
sea-snail or snail-fisli of Great Britain is 
L. vulfjarie, the unctuous sucker, a few 
inches long. See cut under enaU-fieh. 

2. In conch. f a marine ^stro- 
pod whose shell resembles a 
helix, as those of the family 
lAttorinidm, of which the peri- 
winkle, JAttorina littorea, is a 
familiar form, and those of the 
family NaUcidx, of which Lu- 
natia heroa and related species 
are good examples. Bee also 
cuts under Naticay .Littoriftidae, 

Nerita, and AVrifiVfap. 

Bea-BUake (se'suak), V. A sea-serpent, in any 
sense. 

That great eea-enake under the sea. 

Tennygon, The Mermaid. 



fvea-snatl or Peri- 
winklo \£.it farina 
liftorta). ' 

ikiee. 


BOa-Bnipe (ae'snip), n. 1. Tringa alpine : same 
as dunlin. [North of Eng. and East Lothian.] 
—2. The knot, a sandpiper, TVinga canutua. 
[Ireland.] — 3. The snipe-fisn, Pentriacua sco- 
topax. 

sea-BOldiert (se'sol^j^r), n. A marine. 

Six hundred gta-ebldiere, under the ctjnduct of Sir Rich- 
ard Levimm. BoUand, tr. of C^amdcii, ii. 136. ‘(Davies.) 

BeaaOB (se'zu), n. [< ME. aeyaotiUy aeaon, scaun, 
aesomiy eeaoun, < OF. aeaon, aHaon, saiaoitj F. sai- 
son ss Pr. sadonay aaxott, aaaoa, aajroa =: Bp. aajson 
= Pg. sacdoy < L. satio(it-), a sowing, planting, 
ML, sowing-time, i. e. spring, regartled as the 
chief season for sowing crops, hence any sea- 
son, < wTcre, pp. aatua, sow, prob. orig. *8eaere^ 
redupl. of V so, sow: see soic^. Ct. aationy a 
doublet of acaaon. Iti def. 3 the noun is from 
the verb.] 1. A particular period of time. 
Bpccifloally— (a) One of the periods into which the year 
is naturally divided by the annual motion of the auu In 
declination, or by the resulting charketeristios of temper- 
ature, moisture, conditions of vegetation, and the like. 
Aftroiiomically the year is divided into four nearly equal 
seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter* reckoned 
solely with respect to the sun’s motion — spring beMuntng 
when the sun crosses the equator going northward, sum* 
mer when It reaches the summer solstice, autumn when 
it crosses the equator going sotithward, and winter when 
it nmehes the winter solstice But popularly and histori- 
cally the seasons refer to the four well-marked periods 
which in temperate r^ions are exhibited in the annual 
changes of climate and stages of vegetation. In conse- 
quence, the times of division and the duration of the tea- 
sons are entirely oonventlonal, and are adjusted la terms 
of the monthly calendar in accordance with the local oU* 



maid. In the United 8tatea and Canada spring la oonaid* 
arad to begin with the flmt of March, and aummar, autumii) 
andi winter with the first of June, September, and Decem- 
ber respectively. In Great Britain spring ia regarded aa 
beginning with February, summer with etc. In the 
southern hemisphere the summer season is simultaneous 
with the northern winter, and the periods of the other 
seasons are similarly Interchanged. Within the tropics 
tlie annual variation of temneratui'e la not ao markM as 
that of humidity and rainfall, and, acoordlng to the local- 
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The good gardlnar mmom bis aogle by aondfle aorta of 
eompoit ijrts of Bog. Foeale, p. <64. 

Men are mcve carious what they xnit Into a new teasel 
than into a veasel $$aaon»d. 

Bacon. Advancemmit of Learning, 1. S8. 
A clavestoek and rabbetatook carpenten crave^ 

And tBommed timber for pinwood to have. 

ITusssr, Husbandly Furniture, at 80. 

4. To Ht for the taste; render palatable^ or 


The devlatlcnis whldh ooeiir from ssMoiid^ wigMBis 
of climate. Bhsgc, 

The rainfall of the British tslaiidi has been eiamlned 
with reference to its SMWoniif distribution In rclstikm to 
the physical configaration of the Mirfaoe. 

ifotiifv, XXXnL866. 
BmummuI dimoKphlnii* in a dimorphism or change 

of form oocuiring at stated seasons : applied especially 
to the changes observed in successive generations of oer- 


iTy; ^ ^ inseotsT those appearing at one sei^n being remark- 

cllinatk seasons are distiuguiahed, termed the raini/ sea- tobsh to, by the addition oi mix- ^niy different from the other broods of the year, so that 

son the dry season etc ^ tnre of another Bnbstance more pungent or they have frequently been described as distinct species, 

in » omar^nn., wlnu. K>tt «» th. »nne. pleasant: an, to moat with salt ; to wo- 

»o»i anything with gpiooB. 


' - *• —.7 ^ m butterflies and motba 

The Turks do onstumably bring their galleys on shore And every oblation of thy meat offering shalt thou asa- (se'zn-al-i), adv. Periodioallvi ao* 

^withajt. lev. II. M. cording to the season. 

He believed that the fact of the moth beiug §M»maUy 
dimorphic was likely to introduce disturbing elements 


6. To render more agreeable, pleasant, or de- 
lightful; give a relish or zest to by something 


that excites, animates, or exhilarates. 
You muon still with si 


into the experiments. 

sports your serious hours. ^ ^^»ture, XXXV. 4M. 

Drydm, To John Dryden, 1. 60. geasonBr (sd'zii-^r), n. K season •¥ -rr^.J 1. 
She had an easy fluency of discourse, which, though One who seasons. — 2. That which seasons, 
generally of a serious oomidexion, was oooastonally sea- “ ‘ ‘ 

soned with agreeable sallies. 


matures, or gives a relish. — 3. A seaman or 
fisherman who hires for the season ; by exten- 


on.1 Two II lit liBUOlUlOiJU Witvy VUfJ BOOiBUU , WV « 

Ferd. Mid li»u. II. 16 . ^ ^ beaoh-oombei. [6. i] 

- , agreeable or less rigorous g^asoning (se^zn-ing), n, [Verbal n. of Si 

and severe; temper; moderate; qualify by ad- .. n i rM.i _ .x 


6, To render more 


every . 

Munday (Arber's Eng. Garner, 1. 204X 
1 shall not intend this hot muon to bid you the base 
through the wide and dusty champaine of the Councels. 

MUttm, On Def. of Humb. Benionst. 

(6) The period of the year in which sometlilng it more in 
vogue than at others, as that in which a particular place 
is most frequented by visitor^ or shows most bustling 
sctivity, or wneti a particular trade, business, or profession 
is in its greatest state of activity : as. the holiday muon; 
the hop-picking season; the London mmm; the Newport 
muon; the theatrical season; the peach season. 

The season was advanced when I first put the play into 
Mr. Harris's hands : it was at that time at least doable the 
length ot any acting comedy. Sheridan, The Rivals, Fref . 

The London muon extended from October to May, leav- 
Ing four months during which the theatres were closed 
and all forms of dissipatioii suspended. 

Leety, Bug. in 18th Cent, !v. 

(e) A convenient or suitable time : the right time ; period 
of time that is natural, proper, or aultable. See phrases 
below. 

2. A period of time, in general; a while; a 
time. 

Than stode y stille a Utile sesons, 

And oonstrira this lettres or y wento thens. 

PoliHecU Poems, etc. (ed. Fomlvall), p. 1. 

Thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a muon. 

AcU xUi. 11. 

You may be favoured with those blessed seasons of uni- 
versal light and strength of which good men have often 
spoken. Channing, Perfect Life, p 24. 

df. Heasoning; that which gives relish, or pre- 
serves vigor or freshness. 

Salt too little which may season give 
To her foul-tainted flesh. 

Shot., Much Ado, Iv. L 144. 

All fresh humours . . . 

Bearing no season, much less salt of goodness. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 1. 

O l oss- sea io n . Same as ofow.f»me.— la season. (a)Beady 
tor use ; on the market ; usable : edible : as, cherries are 
now <n season ; oysters are not in season during May, June, 

July, and August. 

In that Contree, and in otbere also, Men fynden longe 
Amfios to Belle, in hire eesoun; and M en clepen hem Apples 
of Faradys. Mandevide, Travels, p. 49. 

Now cometh May, when as the easteni mom 
Doth with her summer robes the fields adorn : 

Delightful month, when cherries and green peasoti, 

Custards, cheese-cakes, and kisses are in season. 

Poor Bdbin ( 170ft). (Nam. ) 

(6) Having the pelage in good order, as fur-bearing ani- 
mals. This ia usually iu winter, (c) In good flesh, as 
beasts, birds, fishes, sholMIsh, etc. (d) Affording good 
sjhwL as birds well grown and strong of wing, (e) Mi- 
graCIniL ^<1 therefore numerous, or found where not oc- 
curring at some other time, as birds or flsh. (J) Allowed 
low to be kiUed, as any game, (g) Measoriably ; 

Utnely ; at the right time ; soon c 

theater to season for the overture.— XU omuNitt su&d oa* w* . ^ m ’t xx^v uw i «r 

ofMttSon, at all times; always. -<ihto.] Suitable as to time op season; oppop- Bfiarfftaff (se staf), «. ^me as 7. 

A Chorcb-mans jurisdiction is no more but to watch tune; occupping, happening, op done in due Sea-fftax (se stiip), n. A stmsb of any kind, 
over his flock to season a^ « season or proiier time for the purpose ; in keep- saa-Bta^Ort (se sthr w^rt), n. See starwort, 

MMm, (hi Def. of Humb. Bemonst season or with the ciroumstsnoes: SeMtlck (sS'stik), ». A herme 

as, a seasmabic supply of rain. 

Thay aailed forth soundly with ssasonaUs wyndet. 

Destruction qf Troy (X X T. ».% 1. 8810. 

Then the aonne reneweth his finished course, and the 
eeasonabie spring refresheth the earth. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., Oen. Arg. 


mixture. 

Earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 

Shdk., M. of V., iv. 1. 197. 

'TIs a pride becomes ’em, 

A little SMSon'd with ambition 
To be respected, reckon'd well, and honour'd 
For what they have done. 

FUstdur, Loyal Subject, 11. 1. 

7. To gratify; tickle. 

Let their beds 

Be made as soft aa yours, and let their palates 
Be season'd with such viands. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 97. 

8 . To imbue ; tinge or taint. 

There ’s no mirth 

Which Is not truly oeason'd with some madness. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, Iv. 2. 

Then being first seasoned with y* seeds of grace and ver- 
tue, he went to y« Courte, and served that religions and 
godly gentlman, Mr. Davison. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 409. 

By degreea to osason them with Principles of Rebellion seasoning-tub (se'zu-iug-tub), n. In haUny^ a 
and Disobedience. StHlingJteet, Sermons, L iii. trough in which dough is set to rise, 

9f. To preserve from decay; keep sweet or seasonless (sfi'zn-les), a. [< smson 4* 
fresh. 1. Unmarked by a succession of seasons. — 2t. 

All this to season Without seasoning or relish ; insipid. 

• And when the stubbonie stroke of my harsh song 
And lasting in her sad reraembran^. i i on Shall ssasonlesse glide through almightie eares, 

^ »F „ j ^ ’ 1 . 1 . 1 . cu. Vouchsafe to sweet it with «»y blessed tong. 

lOf . To impregnate. Ifoitoad—gaasoiilllg fever. G. Markham, Trsgedy of Sir R. Grinulle. 

intrans. 1. To become mature ; grow fit WR-Bpider (se'spFdfer), w. Some marine ani- 
for use; become adapted to a climato, as the whose appearance suggests a spider. (q^A 
humsD lKsly.-2. ToVcome.dry and hard by 

-the escape of the natural juices, or by being cuts undw Leptopodia, Main, and Oxyrhyneha. 


season^ 

V.] 1. The act by which anything is seasoned. 
— 2. That which is added to any species of food 
to give it a higher relish, usually something 
pungent or aromatic, as salt, spices, etc. 

There are many vegetable substanoes used by mankind 
as seasoninqs which abound with a highly exalted aromat- 
lok oil, as thyme and savoury and all spices. 

Arbuthnot, Aliments, Hi. 4. 

8. Something added or mixed to enhance plea- 
sure or enjoyment, or give spice and relish: 
as, wit or humor serves as a seasoning to elo- 
quence. 

Political spuculatiouB ... are of so dry and austere a 
nature that they will not go down with the public with- 
out frequent seasonings [of mirth and humour). 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 40. 
There was a muo^Ung oi wisdom unaccountably mixed 
up with his strangest whims. 

Stcrtu, Tristram Shandy, v. 42. 

4. In diamond-enttingf the charging of the laps 
or wheels with diamond-dust and oil. 


flea-Bplffdll'WOTt (se'splen' W^rt), n. A fcni, 
Affpj^nium marinum, native along the west coast 
of Europe. 

Bea-Mtlid (sS'skwid), n. Any squid; a cuttle 
or calamary. 

Puteher, Th/chances, 1. 0. gea-BQHirt (sfi'skwf'rt), n. Any ascidian or tu- 
to'STi BeaBOnable (so'm-a-bl), a. [< ME. mmonable, nicate: so ealled from their squirting water 
8.— In Mason and ont ^ *desonahle, < hsm, season : see season ana when they contract, 


penetrated with other substance. 

Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they 
may set them by to season. Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 

Sf. To give token ; smack ; savor. 

Lose not your labour and your tim^togetber 
It seosom of a fool. 


Dnt Of season, (o) Unseasonable ; inopportune, (b) Not 
to season, as game ; not In good condition for the table. 
In general, animals are out of season when breeding.— 
Benson ttoket see ticket— TbB Tom Seasoos(«cc/M.x 
the ember daya— To talto a soasont, to stay for a time. 
>Yom heuen til crtbe his sone be sent 
In mankitide to take a eesoun. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (X X T. S.X p. 42. 
BBaaon (se'zn), V, [ss F. misonner^ have a good 


, A herring cured at sea as 

soon as it is caught, in order that it m^ be first 
in market and bring a high price. [Eng.] 

The herrings caught and cured at sea are called seatUoks. 
Ill order to render them what are called merchantable 
bevrings, It is necessary to repack them with an additional 
quantity of salt. J. BSmdVWealth of Nations, 111. 81. 

Tis not seasfmabte to call a Man Traitor that has an BOBHBtlckldb&ck (sS^stik’^l-bak), n. A marine 


Army at his Heels. 


Sslden, Table-Talk, p. 111. gasterosteid, BjHfiachia mtgaris. 


season, =r Bp. Pg. season with condi- sea80Iiableil688 (se'zn-a-bl-nes), n. Season- BBR-Btock (sS'stok), w. Fresh provisions, stores, 
mentsj from the nonn.] I. trans. If. To ren- able character or quality ; the quality of fitting etc., placed on board ship for use at sea. 

the time or the circumstances ; opportuneness with pcrbapa a recruit of green turUes tor a sea-Modt 
of occurrence. *>f toeto meat. Bcammcn. 


dcr suitable or appropriate ; prepare ; fit. 

And am I then revenged, 

To take him in the purging of hla soul. 

When he is fit and season'd for liispaBaage? 

xSMiA., Hamlet, iii. 8. 84. ^ 

2. To fit for any use by time or habit; habit- 
uate; accuntom; mature; mure; acclimatize. 

How many things by season seastm'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection J 

8hak„ M. frf V., v. 1. 107. 

A man should. . . harden and onmo/^ himself beyond the 
degree of cold wherein he lives. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 102. 

3. To bring to ihc best state for use by any 
process ; as, to seasm a cask by keeping liquor 

.. X i.— # J.x»_ 


BMMonaMenew Is beat in allthese things, which have their flaft-Btrawberry (sg'strfl'bttr-i), w. A kind of 
rlpenesa and decay. Bp. Hatt, Holy Observations, f 16. polyp, Jloyonium rubtforme. 

In due time or geariMUtflowBr ( 0 ^' 8 un^fiou-dr), ». Asea-anem- 
season; in time convenient ; sufficiently early: 
as, to sow or plant seasonably. 

Time was wanting ; tbe agents of Flymouth could not 
be ssasonaMy summoned, and the subject was deferred. 

Banmft, Hist. U. S., I. 889. 

BeaBOHaget (sfi'zn-y), «. [< season + 

Seasoning; sauce. 

Charity is the grand ssasonage oi every Christian duty. 

South, . IX. v. 


m it ; to season a tobacco-pipe by frequently Beasonal (s€'zn-al), a, [< season + -al.] Of 
smoking it ; to season timber by drying or hard- or pertaining ta the seasons ; relating to a sea- 
ening, or by removing its natural sap. son or seasons. 


BMHHirHeon (sS's^r^jon), ». The surgeon-fish. 
B6a-8WfUl0W (sS'sword), n. 1, A tern; any 
bird of the family Laridx and subfamily Bier- 
ninss: so called from the long pointed wings, 
long forked tail, and slender form of most of 
these birds, whose flight and carriage resem* 
ble those of swallows. Bee outs under Ntortta, 
torn, roseate, Qygis, Mydrodkelidon, and /noa.-** 
— 2. The stormy petrel, Proeetlaria petagiea. 
See out under [Prov. Eng.] —8. In Ber»| 
\aylet» 


tMHndIM (M'vttla), «. 1. AporpoiM. Abm 
iea*pig, 

VM uatlotii calling this flab Porom warlniia, or tho cm- 
rntfim. J. mloi. Trane., Abridged (1700), IL 840. 

D, The baUan>*wra88e: in alloaion to a auppoaed 
ffuoking noise like that of a pig made dv the 
flsh. See cut under Xabraa. F,J)ay* [Moray 
Firth, Scotland.] 

itHt (sdt), a. [s ME. sete^ seete; (a) in part < 
AS. sStf a place where one sits in ambush, aa 
MD. saete^ sate, a sitting, seat, chair, station, 
port, dock, 3B OHG. edsa^ gea&ze, MHG. sdee^ a 
seat, ss loel. $dt, a sitting in ambush, an am- 
bush ; (h) in part < loel. sati ss Sw. adte s Dan. 

a seat ; from the verb, AS. sittan (pret. s/st, 
pi. sSmn), etc., sit: see^i^. Of . from the 

same verb, and of. L. sedes^ a seat (> £. 
aiege)^ sedilCf a seat, chair, selUif a seat, throne, 
saddle (> E. seU^), etc., from the cognate L. 
verb.] 1. A place or thing on which to sit ; a 
benoh, stool, chair, throne, or the like. 

Priam br purpus a pales gert make 
Wlthiu the Cite fun Solompne of a sets rlall. 

Ikfttriustion aif (G. E. T. S.), 1. 1S90. 

The tables of the moneychangers, and the Seats of them 
that sold doves. Mat xxl. 12. 

2. That part of a thing on which one sits, or 
on which another part or thing rests, or by 
which it is supported: as, tho seat of a chair; 
the seats in a wagon ; the seat of a valve. 

The seat of a valve is the fixed surface on which it rests, 
or against which it presses JRankins, Steam Engine, 1 1 11. 

8. That part of the body on which one sits ; 
the breech, buttocks, or fundament; techni- 
cally, the glutoal region. —4. That part of a 
garment which covers the breech : as, the seat 
of a pair of trousers. 

Ills blue Jean trowsera, very full In the tsol. might sug- 
gest an idea of a bluebottle fly. 

W. H. Baker, New Timothy, p. fia. 

5. Site; situation; location: as, the seat of 
Eden; the seat of a tumor, or of a disease. 

This castle hath a pleasant saaf. Shak., Macbeth, i. a L 

Sliver-street, the region of money, a good seat for a 
usurer. B. Jottmn, Staple of News, ill. 2. 

6. Abode; place of abode or residence; spe- 
cifically, a mansion: as, a family seat; a coun- 
tfy-seat. 

In an vie that was iiegli the noble kyngesssf^t. 

This clene flese was iticlosede all with olere water, 

Euoii a furlong therfru, & fully nomore. • 

Destruction of Trov (E. E, T. 8.X 1. 848. 

Pnisia, now called Bursia, which was tho abiding seat 
of the kings of Bithynia. 

(Juevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, IfiTT), p. SSO. 

It Is the seat of an Archbishop, having been first an 
Episcoiml cite before it waa graced with the dignity of an 
Archbishopricke. Corj/at, (Yudities, I. lOU. 

I call'd at my cousin Evelyn's, who haa a very pretty 
ssate in the forest, 2 miles bchither CUfdeti. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 23, 1079. 

7. Regular or appropriate place, as of rest, ac- 
tivity, etc. ; the place where anything is settled, 
fixed, or established, or is carried on or flour- 
ishes; tho matter in which any form inheres; 
as, the seat of war ; a seat of learning or of com- 
merce. 

Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 5. 90. 

The nature of man includes a mind and understanding, 
which is the eeat of Providence. 

Baeoti, Physical Fables, ii., GxpL 

It is an interesting, but not a sarprislng fact, that the 
circumstances of the first planting of Christianity in 

I daces which were later among Ita most powerful eeate, 
Deluding Rome and Carthage, are not known. 

0. P. Fithsr, B^in. of Christianity, p. 510. 
8. A right to sit. (a) Membership, as in a legislative 
or deliberative body, or In the Stock or Produce Exchange : 
as, a east in Parliament. (6) Hlttlng-room : sitting aocom- 
modatlon for one person ; a sitting : as, a ssotin a church ; 
scats for the plsy. 

9. Method or posture of sitting, as on horse- 
back; hold in sitting: as, to have a firm seat 
in the saddle. 

The ordinary Eastern seat, which approaches more or 
less the seat of a orois-oountry rider or (ox-hunter, is 
nearly as different from the cowboy's scat aa from that of 
a man who rides bareback. 

T. BooseveU, The Oeiitury, XXXV. 059. 

10. A clutch or sitting (of eggs). [Prov. Eng.] 
^11. A place or situation in a shoemaklug 
establishment: as, a seat of work; a seat of 
stuff (that is, an engagement to make stuff 
shoes). [Prov. Eng.] 

After having worked on eSuff work in the country, I 
oottld not bear the Idea of returning to the lea1he^bnlnoh ; 
2 attempted and obtained a eeat of stuff In Brletol. 

12, Same as seat-^rih, [Yorkshire, Eng.]-« 

OikntleSiaA Seeeeriila-imMOiis'SSat Seedsoeoa. 
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part of the body which most dusUstio pqrcholMists sup- 
pose to be in direct connection with the soul ; the sense- 
rium.— To talie a seat, to sit down. tOoiiog.] 
seat (sdt). V, [< seatf n.] L trans, 1. To place 
on a seat: cause to sit down: as, to seat one’s 
guests: often used reflexively: as^ to seat one^s 
self eX table. 

The guests were no sooner sealed but they entered into 
a warm debate. Arbutfvnot. 

The young ladies seated thewselvu demurely in their 
rash-bottomed ebaira and knit their own wooUen stock- 
ings. Ininy, Knickerbocker, p. 170. 

2. To furnish or fit up with seats: as, to seat a 
church for a thousand persons. — 3. To repair 
by renewing or moiiding^the seat: as, to seat a 
chair or a garment. — 4. To afford sitting accom- 
modation for; accommodate with seats or sit- 
tings: as, a room that scats four hundred. — 6. 
To fix ; set firm. 

Thus Rodoll was eeated agalne in hia Souoraignty, and 
Wallachia became subject to the Gniperour. 

Caps. John Stnith, True Travels, I. 20. 

In youth it perpetually preserves, In age restores the 
complexion ; eeate your teeth, did they dance like virginal 
Jacka, firm aa a walL B. Joneon, Volpone, ii. 1. 

6. To locate ; settle ; place definitely as in a 
permanent abode or dwelling-place; fix: often 
reflexively. ' 

Fiery diseases, eeated In the spirit embroile the whole 
frame of the body. E. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 7. 

Tho greateat plagues that hunimi nature suffers 

Are eeated here, wildness and wants itinumerable. 

Fleteher, Sea Voyage, i. 8. 

Perhaps it was with these three liauguages as with the 
Frankos Language when they first eeated thenueluee in 
Oallia. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 48. 

7. In mech., to fix in proper place, as on a bed 
or support; cause to lie truly on such support; 
fit accurately.— Sf. To settle; plant with in- 
habitants: as, to seat a country. 

Their neighbours of y« Massachusets . . . had some 
years after seated a towne<calIed Hingam) on their lands. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 868. 

Plantations which fur many years had been seated and 
improved, under the encouragement of several charters. 

Beverley, Virginia, i. II 98. 

n.f intrans, 1. To fix or take up abode ; set- 
tle down permanently; ostablish a residence. 

The Dutch demanded what they Intended, and whither 
they would goe ; they answered, up y* river to trade (now 
their order was to goe and ^at above them). 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 818. 

The Allingtona seated hero before 1339. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 20, 1670. 

2. To rest; lie down. 

The folds where sheepe at night doe seat. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. lx. 4. 

sea-tang (se'tang), n. A kind of seaweed; 
tang; tangle. 

Drove the cormorant and curlew 
To tlieir nests of sedge and eealang. 

I^ngfeUow, Hiawatha, it 

sea-tangle (sd'tang^gl), w. One of several spe- 
cies of seaweeds, principally of the genus La- 
minaria, See out under seaweed, 
seat-back (set'bak), n, A piece of tapestry or 
other textile fabric, leather, or the like made 
for covering the back of a sofa, ebair, or other 
piece of furniture: especially used of decora- 
tive pieces made of the size and shape required, 
seat-earth (set'drth), n. in coal-mining, tno bed 
of clay by which many coal-seams are underlai n . 
Tho composition of this clay varies much in various regions. 
Sometimes it is a plastic clay, often refractory, and much 
used as fire-clay ; sometimes It is more or less mixed with 
sUlua, or even almost entirely siltclous, as In some of the 
midland counties of England, when it it called yanister. 
Alao called esat-stone, seat-day, or simply seat, elunch, 
pmneon, bind, spavin, and (in Leinster) auddoffh; in the 
United States generally known as under-day, 
seated (seated), p, a. Placed; situated; fixed 
iu or as in a seat ; located. 

In tho eyes of David it teemed a thing not fit, a thing 
not decent, that himself should he more richly seatsd than 
(k>d. Hooker, Eooles. Polity, vU. 28. 

A pretty house, ye see, handsomely esated, 

Sweet and convenient walks, the waters cmtal. 

Fteteher, Buie a nito, iv. 8. 

Never trust me, but you are moat delicately seated here^ 
full of sweet delight and blandlihment ! an exoellent air ! 

B. Jenson, Poetaster, it. 1. 

sea-tench (sfi'tenoh), n. The black sea-bream, 
CantkarusUneatHs, [Dublin county, Ireland.] 
sea-term (sS't^rm), n. A word or term used 
especially- by seamen, or peculiar to the art of 
navigation. 

1 agree with you in your censure of the esa4erms in 
Diyden's Virgil, because no tanas of art, or cant words, 
suit the mhjesty of epick poetry. Pope. 

seat^fastener (sSt'fta^ndr), n. In a wagon, a 
serew-olamp for seoiuixigthe seat to the body. 


aea^tnrtle 

sea-thonk (sS'thfing), n. One of several species 
of eord-Uke or thong-like seaweeds, as Himan- 
thalia hrm, Ckordufllum, etc. See Chorda, Bi- 
manthalia, Laminariacem, 
sea-thom (se'thfim), n. Same as pnstule of the 
sea (which see, under 
•sa-thrift (sd'thrlft), n. Bee thrift, 
seating (seating), n. [Verbal n. of seat, «.] 1. 
The act of placing on a seat ; the act of furnish- 
ing with a seat or seats. — 2. Textile material 
made for upholstering the seats of chairs, sofas, 
aud the like; especially, haircloth. — 3. pi. In 
mech., collectively, tho various fittc^d suj^ports 
of the parts of a structure or of a machine. — 
4, In snip-building, that part of the floor which 
rests on the keel. 

When the framee are peipendlciilar to the keel, the 
bevelling of the seating of the fiuora, i. e. the angle be- 
tween the plane of the tide of timber and tlie keel, it a 
right angle. ThearU, Naval Arch., 1 40. 

B6a-titlillg (se'tit^ling), n. The shore-pipit or 
sea-lark, Anthus aguaticus or obscurus. See 
rochjnpit, [Local, Eng.] 
seat-lock (sSt'lok), n. in railroad-cars, etc., a 
form of lock for holding the back of a reversi- 
ble seat in position. 

sea-toad (se'tod), n. 1. The sea-frog, fishing- 
frog, or angler, Lophiusjyiscatorius, a fish. See 
cut under angler, — 2. The toadfish, Batrachus 
tau. — 3. The sculpin. — 4. The great spider- 
crab, Byas araneus, fVood, 
sea-tortbise (se'tfir^tis), n. A marine tor- 
toise ; a sea-turtle. 

sea-toss (sextos), n. A toss overboard into the 
sea: as, give it a sea-toss, [Colloq.] 
sea-tossed, sea-tost (sfi'tost), a. Tossed by 
the sea. 

In your imagination hold 

This stage the ship, upon whote deck 

The sea-tod Pericles appears to speak. 

Shak., Pericles, iii., Prol., L 0a 

seat-rail (set'ral), n. In furniture, one of the 
horizontal members of the frame which forms 
or supports the seat, as in a chair or a sofa, 
sea-trout (se'trout), n. 1. Any catadromous 
trout or char, as the common brook-trout of 
the United States, Salvelinus fontinalis. — 2. A 
kind of weakfish ; any one of the four species 
of scimnoid fishes of the genus Cynoscion which 
occur along the coast of the middle and south- 
ern United States. One of them is the sque- 
teague. Also, sometimes, salmon-trout. Bee 
cut under weakfish. — 3. Another sclacnoid fish, 
Atractoscion nobilis, related to the weakfish of 
the Atlantic States. Also called white sea-bass. 
[California.] — 4. A chiroid fish, as Bexagram- 
mus dccagrammus, of the Pacific coast of the 
United States: same as rock-trout, 2. 
sea-trumpet (se'trum^pet), n, 1. A medieval 
musical instrument essentially similar to the 
monochord, but suggestive of the viol. . it con- 
■iated of a wooden body about 6 feet long, flat in front, 
polygonal behind, and tapering from a aomewhat large 
flat boae, which could be rested on tho floor, to a abort 
thick neck, terminating in a head with a iuning-acrew. 
It bad but one large atring, made of gut, atrctched over 
a peculiar bridge, and tun^ ton low pitch, uaually about 
that of the second C below middle (!. The bridge woa 
mode ao oa to real firmly on only one foot, the other be* 
ing free to vibrate upon the body. The instrument waa 
played with a large bow, like that of a violoncella The 
tonea uaed were the natural harmonica of the atring, pro* 
duced by lightly touching the nodes. Ita acale therefore 
ctdncided with that of the tniintiet : and this fact, taken 
in connection with ita general shape, pnjibably auggested 
ita name. It waa uaed for both sacred and secular muaic, 
both alone and in seta of three or four. It waa especially 
common in nunneries aa an accompaniment for alnfldng, 
since ita tonea corresponded in pitch with those of the 
female voice. The latest specimens date from early in 
the eighteenth centuiv. The instrument la important In 
connection with the development of the viol. Alao ma- 
rine trumpet, tratnba marina, num'-fiddle, etc. 

2. In hot,, a large seaweed, Ecklonia buecinalis, 

of the southern ocean, it haa a stem often more 
than 20 feet In htdght, crowned by a fan-ahaped cluster 
of fronds, each 12 feet or more iu length. The stem ie 
hollow iu the upper part, and when dried ia frequently 
uaed aa a trumpet by the native herdsmen of the Cape of 
Oo(^ Hope, whence the name. It ia alao uaed aa a alj^on. 
Alao called trumpdteeed-. * 

3. A large marine gastropod of the genus 
lYiton. 

seat-stand (set'stand), n. In a railroad-ciu*, a 
support, generally made of metal, for the end 
of the seat next tne aisle, 
seat-stone (set^ston), n. Same as seat-earth, 
sea-tum (se't^m), n. A gale or breeze coining 
from the sea, generally accompanied by thick 
weather. 

sea-tnrtlo^ (8§'t<&r^tl), n. [< sea^ 4- farffei.] 
The sea-pigeon, or bl^k guillemot, Vria gryUe, 
Bee out under guiUemot 
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'vwidlet in tlvfr oontbiiiity of tlie 


sea-turtle*^ {a&'thrHl), t< ^eai + *wr«<ja.] ilaeT ^ ^ - 

Anv marine chelonian ; a sea^tortoise^ tIi«m with rashes: a«, seosy grouad. itoy, Oloss. of hy ehildiwii as whistles, 
all have the limbs formed as flippers. Some fumlidi the North Country Words. [PTov. Bug.] aearWUh (sd'wtt), n, 1 . A kind of wrasse. La^ 

tortoise-shell of c^nmerce; othwsare toops among epi< «. ME. ^amoU, < Afi. brwvettOa, B la&old flsh.— 0 . The Ush iddSl. 


cures. 'J’he 1 


loggerhead, ami gioen ^ leatherbadt, (poet. ), a cliff by the sea^ a wall formed tholahrua yarrelU. 

seat-worm (set'werm), ». A pinworm com- by the sea, < sea, 4 wso«, wall.] 1. A strong sea-willaw (sfi'wlKd), n, A gorgoniaesoiis 

moiilv infesting the fundament, t^e cut un- wall or embankment on the shore, desired to polyp of the genus Garffonkif as G. meeps and 

dor (hifiiris, prevent encroachments of the sea, to form a others, with slender flexible branches like 

sea-umbrella (se'um-brel^&), n. A pennatu- breakwater, etc. See cut in preceding column, vdthes or osier. 

laceoiis polvj) of the genus CTmiiwKfiiam. —2. An embankment of stones thrown up by sea-wisd (sfi'wind), n. A wind blowing fron 

sea-unicorn (so'u^niidm), n. The narwhal, the waves on a shore. the sea. See sso-sresss. 

Monodon momceros: so called from the single sea-walled (sdVAld), o. Surrounded or de- sea-Wlng (sC'wing), n. 1. A wing-shell. See 
horn-like tusk of the male, sometimes 8 feet fended by the sea. [Bare.] Pinwaa.— 2, A sail. [Bare,] 

long. See cuts under if r>?toefon and nartr/mi. W^hen our ma-toolled gsrden, the whole land. — . ..^ 

SOa-urchin (se'Cr^chln), «. An echinoid; any Is full of weedi, her falreat nowew choked 

member of the EchimHdea; a sea-egg or sea- dlto*., Elch. II., 

hedgehog. Many of the leading fonna have popular SOa-Wand (se'wond), «. See hanger^ 7. 


Clapa on hia 9»tMeing, and, like a doting mallard, 
. ^ ^ height, fllci after her. 

Shak.tl 


deaignationa or vernacular iMK^k-naniea, a« heart-urohine, 
" tgidmi; hetmet-urolilns, Oal«rUidee; Bliield-nrohtiii, 
turban-urohlna, The common green 

k urchin of New England la .SYroij/wfoeenfrufiur drtmuihu 
emii (figured under the generic wordX A purple sea-ur- 
ohln Ja^ Arbactd puw^nlata. Tojfopnmute» franeUieorum 


8eawane,s6awant(8e'wan, -wimt),«. [Amer. 
lud.] Wampum. 

This [Indian money] waa nothing more nor lesa than 
strings of beads wrought of clams, periwinkles, and other 
shell-flah, and called Maieonf or wampun. 

Tning, Knlokeihooker, p. 232. 


. .. _ jd by Indl 

the coininon European one figurt^l under iStoafniM is classic 
In the annals of gastronomy. The species here figured Is 8®8W8rd, 86&WJUm (se WMa, -wardz), aav. 

[< sea 4 -«?ar<l.] Toward the sea. 

The rock rush'd teaward with impetuous roar, 
Ingulf d, and to th' abysa the boaster bore. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyney, iv. SSL 


P^f 







Sea-urchin iPhormosama tucuUnimn). 

flatter and less prickly than usual ; still flatter ones are 
tiioee known as eake-urohine, eand-doUart, etc. (See sand- 
doHar.) Some sea-urchins have spines several inches long, 
and In others the spines betsome heavv clubs. Sea-urchins, 
ea!-anemomrs, are common objects ( " 


seaward (se'wkrd), a. 
Directed towara th< 


[< seaward, adv.] 1. 


.6 sea. 

Those loving papers, where friends send 
With glad grief to your tea ward steps farewell. 
Donne, Poems, Epistles, To Sir Henr}' Woiton, at his going 
(Ambassador to Venice. 

2f. Fresh from the sea. 

White herynge in a dische, if hit be eeaward & fresshe. 


Iieaving the light In height, 

* A. and C., lit 10, 20. 

sea-withwind (sS'with^wInd), n. A species of 
bindweed, Convolvulus SoManella ; sea-bells, 
sea-wold ( sC' wold ), n. A wold-Uke tract under 
the sea. [Bare.] 

We would run to and fre^ and bide and seek, 

On the broad eea-woide. Tennyaon, The Mermaid. 

sea-wolf (sd'wfllf), n. l. The wolf-flsh, Atmr- 
rhicus The bass Lahrax lupus. See 

hass^ (a), — 8. The sea-elephant or the sea- 
lion. [wow rare.] — 4. Avikiug; a pirate. 

Sullenly answered ITlf, 

The old eea-wilf. 

hmngfeSUruf, Wayside Inn, Mosloian's Tsle, xlx. 
sea-woodcock (sS'wtid^kok), n. The European 
bar-tailed godwit. See out under Limosa. 
sea-woodlouse (sd'wtid^lous) , n. l . An isopod 
of the familv Asellidm; a sea-slater. Also sea- 
louse. — 2. A chiton, or ooat-of-mail shell: so 
called from resembling the isopods named 
wood-lice. See out under Chitoniase, 


like sea-anemonerSL are common objects on moat aea>ooasta 

andthelrdryteBta,usuaUylacklngthe8piiie8.areoften3 ' '' Hoieei BooKE. E. T. 8.). p. 161. 

beautiful tints. See A'cAtnua also cuts under am^facrutn, \ rai SeaWOTe (se wor), w. Hume &B seaware. 

Ananefwtee, coUte-ttrehin, Cidarie, ClypeaiMd»,Kchint^ seaware ^e War), M. [Also mawoT€, dial. 360- sea-WOm (sd w^rm), n. A marine annelid; a 
dea, Edhinfjnnetra, Echittethuriidse, J&Aintw, Enoc^, Ian- ore; < ME. *seeware, < AS. ssBtvdr (found oulv free errant worm of salt water, as distinguished 

form .Sniattr, an error for **«waor),<*«, from a aedentary or a terrodtrial worm; a 
B^TUye (M 'Ij'jJ’ sea. + «’»»•. weed: gee woreS.] Seaweed; oe- nereid. The gpecieg are very numeroug, and 

valvea in the bottom or side of a gtoame^p peoUUy, the larger, coarser kinds of algie that tho name hag no gpeoiflo application. 

• commnuieating with the gea below the water- ^,6 thrown up by the sea and used as manure, gea-w o rmw o od (se'wfrrm^hd), «. A saline 

iSSSlV).*. [Al».nlU«*i..,<MRW. th, ,«ion ot a. Btak «>3 

si? T “a5?®^‘o 4 M«c^Wr (sS'wft'thr), n. [< ME. aeewatir, < gea-worn (se'wdm), a. Worn or abraded by 

1. A rush. Cath. Anff., j>. 327.-2. A AS. «««>»/«•, <«», sea, water.] The ^e wa Wayfoa. 

mge n^e oj rush. nwi«f» •eaworthlneMl(8«'wto'THi-nes), «. Seaworthy 

^ iSM-tmiter shslt thou drink. .VAoil'., Tempest, 1. 2. 462. character or condition ; fitness as I’cjmrds stnic- 

i^Wiew X)% A prospect at sea or of 8ea-W« (sS'waks), ». Bwne as maltha. ture, equipment etc.,?oren«oun- 

the sea, or a picture representing a scene at sea; “*^yi** P®®8«"«' >»»de by a *„ 

ft mftriro view • vessel through the waves in a seaway, in the BOOWOrtliy (se wCr THi), a. In nt condition to 

- position of a vessel where a moderately heavy sea is run* encounter Stormy weatlipr at sea ; stanch and 

nlng. 

seaweed (se ' wed), n. Any plant or plants grow- 
ing in the sea ; 



as, a seaworthy 


more particu- 
larly, any mem- 
ber of the class 
Algse, They are 
very abundant, es- 
pecially in warm 
seas, and are often 
exceedingly dell- 
cate and beantifuL 
BeeAlgm. See also 
cuts under air^ 
cell, corrugation, 
Fucum, gvufwed, 
and Maeroeyetie. 
Also called ma- 
« Seaweed- 


hath, a bath made 
byTdd 





Iding to sea. 
water an infusion 
of Fueue veeiett- 
Seaweed- 
fem, the fern 
SeolopendriuminU’ 
gate. 

sea-whip (a6'- 

hwip),n. Agor- 
goniaoeous al- 
cyonarian po- 
1^ of slen- 
der, straight 
or spiral, and 
little -branched 
or branchless 
shape; any al- 

evonarian of such form, as black coral. 
Aniipathes. 

sea-whipcord (se'hwipncCrd), n. The common 
seaweed Chorda filum. See sea-thong, sea-lace. 
top sea^whiplash (se'bwipnash), n. Same as sea- 

. , of ftoiic ; whijiCOf^e 

neat KttUerdam, Hnlland. R l'>utch^>Uler'\iauk, conetotltig of ihe^ sea-whiitla (sd'hwls^), n. The cetnmon sea- 

A»«>p»y»«w noiosam noAon 

tnentbeViiiidthepUeft, 



well adapted for voyaging: 
ship. 

Dull the voyage was with long delays, 

The vessel scarce eea-worthy. 

Tennyaon, Enoch Arden. 

sea-wrack (se'rak), n, 1 . Same as grass-wrack. 
— 2. Coarse seaweeds of anv kind that are casjb 
uiK)n the sea-shore, such as fuci, Laminariacess, 
etc.; oreweed. See «?rfleA*,/wci<3. 
seaz, n. [AS. seax, a knife; see sax^.‘\ 1. A 
curved one-edged su'ord or war-knife used by 
(Germanic and Celtic peoples ; specifically, the ‘ 
largest weapon of this sort, having a blade 
sometimes 20 inches in length. 

They Inviied the BrlUah to a parley and banquet on 8al- 
" — • * re suddenly drawing out thetr aeaxea, 

‘ ng coata-- being crooked sworda, 
idireoi proceedings— the; 
their innocent guests with then blood paythe s 

FuUer, Cih.Hlst., I. v. 26. 

ma, helmet and mail*Bhlrt, tall 
the abort, broad dag* 


isbory Plain ; where 
concealed under their long c<mta 
the emblem of their indirect 
their innocent guest 
their entertainment. 

'Their arms and wea] 
spear and javelin, swi 


made 
iota of 


. tax, tho 

ger that hung at isach waniur’s girdle, gathered to them 
* ' “ ...... 'biongave color and 


much of the legend and the art wh 
try to the life of Engliahmen. 

J. JR. Oreen, Hist. Eng. People, L L 

In her., 


Sea -watis. 

A. Plymouth fV.nKl.intl) L>reakwater: a, a, lewd of the top 
low water at hprinK tide ; c, bottom ; S, foreahore ; e, tea**lepr 
S. Sea-dike ; e, the sea-bottom ; «, nibble ; core ; t, tucUag t 
d, tea-level C aod O. Sectional diasramn of inclusure ofZi 


Seaweeds. 

s. Laminmria Stgitatm. «. L. lanficrnris. 

See 


AscophyUwm nodosum (i'bctMr nodosus of 
authors) : so named because the bladders or 


2. In her., a bearing representing a weapon 
more or less like toe above, but often ap- 
proaching the form of a simitar, to distin- 
it irom which it is then engrailed at the 

Mbaceoilfl (sf-b&^shius), a. [ss F. sebac^, < h. 
sebaeeus, of tallow, < sebum, semm, tallow, suet, 
grease.] 1. Pertaining to tallow or fat; made 
of, containing, or secretipg fatty matter ; fatty. 
—2. In bot, having the ^pearance of tallow, 
grease, or fat: as, the seoaeeous secretions of 
Bomep^nts. JSenslow. — 8. In anat. and eodl . : 
(a) Jntty? oily; greasy; nnetuous: as, seba- 
ceous substances: specifically noting the secre- 
tion of the sebaceous follieles. (b) Beereting, 
containing, or conveying sebaceous matter: tMS 
B sebaceous follicle, gland, or dnet.*-.ielNUiS0llfl 
oyitt * tomor fom«d Im s ■sbtosost glsnd, tta ml 


hsvbf bm o]b»(mefMd and ih« t^otsUoii •ooumiilsUd. 
iMt Iralng MtfompMiittd by overgfowth ot the epttheljM 
Umiig of the BM Bod the •nrroundiiig eonnectlre cliette, 
fgiNlomf mPt, or folli<dit,a outaneotte ao^ 

noie gland oT mnall Miae^ opening usually into a hair-folU- 
ol& and secreting a greasy substance which lubricates the 
hair and the skin. Such structures are almost itnlversal 
among the higher vertebrates, and of many special kinds, 
though all of one general charaeter. In man they are ea* 
peehuly notable on the face, being represented by tne^ea 
in the shin, which when stopped with a morbidly consistent 
secretion produce the unswiitly black specks called oome- 
dofies. The Meibomian fouioles of the eyelids, the prepu> 
tfal follicles of the penis, the anal or subcaudal pouch of 
the badger, etc., are similar structures. The rump*gland 
of birds Is an enormous sebaceous gland. (See dmaoehon^') 
The mammary glands are allied structure^ and apparently 
derived lrf>m sebaceous glands. The scent-glands of va- 
rious animals, aa the musk, beaver, civet, badger, etc*, 
are all of like character. They serve to keep the Skiu In 
order, attract the sexeo, repel enemies, etc. See emrtorS, 
mwtk, and out under Aofr.— gebaoaoos humor, 
an oily matter secreted by the sebaceotu glands, which 
serves to lubricate the hairs and the skin. Also called 
ssbum, w&um outonetm, and smegma.— -gabaoeoua tu* 
mor. (a) A sebaceous cyst See above. (6) Same as 
pgarl^tumor, 2. 

Mbadc (sV'baa'ik), a. [ss F. aSlmcique; as se- 
bac{6(ms) 4- -lo.] Of or pertaining to fat; ob- 
tained from fat : as, $ebamc aeid ( 0 iQHig 04 ), an 
acid obtained from olein. It crystamzeB in 
white, nacreous, very light needles or lamino) 
resembling those of benzoic acid. Also sebic. 

8e*BaptiBt (sS'bap'^tist), n, [< L. se, oneself, 
+ LL. baptisteSf baptist: see bap Hat. ^ One who 
baptizes himself; specifically, a member of a 
small religious body which separated from the 
Brownists early in the seventeenth centuiy: 
said to have been founded bv John Bm^h, who 
first baptized himself and tnen his followers. 

Sebastes (se-bas'tez), n, [NL. (Cuvier, 1820), 
< Gr. reverend, august, < aefla^eaOai, 

be afraid of, < reverential awe, < aijiea- 
Oai. feel awe or fear.] A genus of seorpsenoid 
ftsties, with few species, of northern seas, it 
wss omploytui first for Setirpmnidm with a scaly head and 
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evwMwvuau (sf-bai'toid), Of. or having ohai*^ 
aoteristioflof, the Sebaathm; like the genns Se- 
bastes. 

Mbaatomanla (Bd-bas-t9-m&'ni-ft), n. [< Gr. 
ocfiatrrdgy reverena, august, + /rnvia, madxn 


[Bare.] 


Less.] 



Koie'AsJi, or Norway IladdocK mart'nus). 

tus. S', marinw, of both coasts of the North Atlantic, Is 
the redUsh, rosc-ttsb, red-snappor, Norway hadd<a)k, or 
hemdurgan, of n nearly uiilfonn orange-red color. 
Sebastiaxlia (He-has-ti-a'Tu-&), n. [NL. (Spren- 
gel, 1821 ), named after Antonio S<mastianif who 
wrote (18Ui-19) on the plants of Rome.] A ge- 
nus of ax>etalous plants of the order Euphorbia- 
wse. tribe ( 'rotonesCy and subtribe Himumiamm. 
It is charactorfsod by moncscious dowers without n disk 
and with minute floral bracts, a three- to flve-parted calyx, 
the stamens usually two or three, the ovary tliree-celled, 
with spreaditig or revolute iindivtaed styles and with three 
ovules. There are about 40 species, natives chiefly of Bra- 
zil, with two in the tn>pics of the Old World, and another, 
8. lucida, known as tarahwttod or paUonvw^d^ In the West 
Indies and Florida. ‘I'hey are usually slender ihrubs, with 
•mall and narrow alternate leaves and slender racemes, 
which are terminal or also lateral, and consist of many 
minute starolnate flowers, usually with a single larger soli- 
tary pistillate flower below. 

SabagticbtbysCsd-bas-tik'this), ». [NIj. (Gill, 
1862), < Gr. oe/?a<Trdf, reverend, 
a fish.] A genus of soorpmnoid fishes, with 13 
dorsal spines, 27 vertebrie, and moderate lower 
jaw. Abont 40 species Inhabit the North Faclflo. They 
are chiefly known as roekjSth and roelNKKf. They are of ra- 
ther large size and varied, often brilliant, oolors. All are 
ovovivtparoua, and bring forth young abont half an inch 
long. They have many local designations 8ec cuts un- 
der erewrir, pfiett-fith, and rock/Uh. 

80 ba 8 tlxi» (sfi-ba»-ti'n§), n, pi, [NL*, < Sebastes 
+ 4nsB.l A subfamily of scorpsenoid fishes, 
typified by the genus Sebastesy having the verte- 
bras increased in number (12 ab<lominal, 15 to 
19 caudal), and the dorsal commencing over 
the operculum. The species are Pararetalian, 
and most numerous in the North Pacific. See 
roe^h. 

figbigtilie (s^-bas'Uu), n. and a. I. a. A scor- 
pienoid fish of the subfamily SebmHnss. 

n. u* Of, or having characteristios of, the Se- 
basHttss 

SabMtO^B (s€-bas-t6M€z), n. [Nl.* (Gill* 
1861), < Sebastes + Gr, eldof, form,] A ^nus of 
acor^noid fishes, containing one speoles, dif- 
fering from SehasUehthys by the very prominent 
ehin and minute soales. 


Religious insanity. Wharton. 

Sebastopol goose. See aoose. 

Sebat, Bnebat (se-, she-bat'), n. [Heb.] The 
fifth month of the Jewish civil year, and the 
eleventh of the saered or ecclesiastical year, 
corresponding to the latter part of January and 
the first part of February. Zech. i. 7. 
sebate (se'bat), n, [ 5 = P. sebate == Sp. Pg. se- 
date / as L. sehuMy tallow, -f -atei. ] In chm. , a 
salt formed by sebacic acid and a base, 
sebesten, aebestan (sf-bes'ten, -tan), n. [Also 
sepistan; ss OF. sehestCy F. sebeste as Sp. sebesteny 
the tree, sehastay the fruit, = Pg. sebestOy sebes- 
teirtiy the tree, sehestay the fruit (IHj, sebesten)f 
ss It. sebesteny < Ar* sebestdUy Pers* sapistdny the 
fruit sebesten.] A tree of the genus Cordia; 
also, its plum-like fruit. There nxe two species. * C. 
Myxa, the more important, is found from Egypt to India 
and tr<mfcal Austnuia : the other is the East Indian C. ob- 
liqua (C latifolia\ In the Kaat their dried fruit is used 
medicinally for Its demulcent properties ; It was formerly 
so used in Europe. In India tne natives pickle the fresh 
fruit. Also called A$iyrian or ttb&Oen plum, 

86 bic (se'bik), a. [< L. sebunty tallow, grease, 
4- -ic.J Same as sebacic. 
sebtferoUB (sfi-bif'^rus), a. [< L. sebuniy tal- 
low, grease, 4- ferre = E. hear^.'l In anat . , hot, , 

and sobl.y sebaceous; seblparous Ssblferous 

gland. Same as sebaeemu ffland (which see, under sste- 
ceous). 

SObilla (sf-bil'^), M. f= OP. sehille. F. sehilcy a 
basket, pannier, wooden bowl; origin unknown.] 
In stone-cutting y a woodtm bowl for holding the 
sand and water used in sawing, grinding, pol- 
ishing, etc. 

gfrblparoufl (se-bip'^rus), a, [< L. sehuMy tal- 
low, grease, 4- parefcy produce.] Producing se- 
baceous matter; sebuerous; sebaceous, as a 
follicle or gland. 

86 bka (seb^kfi), n. [Also sehkha; Ar. (?).] A 
name given In nortnern Africa to the dry bed 
of a salt lake, or to an area covered with an 
incrustation of salt; a salt-marsh. Compare 
shott. 

At last its dwindling current bends westward to the 
aebkha (salt marsh) of Debiaya. Eneye, Brit , XVI. 88:$. 

seborrhea, seborrhesa (seb-^re^fi), n. [NL. 
seborrhoiay < L. sebuniy tallow {nee sebaceous)t 4* 
Gr. /wiay a flow, < Ae<v, flow.] A disease of the 
sebaceous glands, characterized by excessive 
and perverted excretion, it la divisible into sebor- 
rhea oleosa and seborrbt^a sicca, the former covering the 
skin with an oily coating, and the latter presenting crusta 
of the dried secretion.— Seborrhea genltalium, tbc ac- 
oumulatioii of a cheesy excretion under the prepuce in the 
male, and within the labia in the female, 
seborrheic, 86 borrb(Bic(Beb-o-re'ik), a. t<,w 6 - 
etrrhea 4- hc.] Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, seboiThea. 

86 bU 8 Bail(sob-u-c'an),n. [<LGr. Xe/^vaiot.] One 
of a sect of Samaritans who kept the sacred 
festivals at dates different from those pre- 
scribed in the Jewish ritual, 
sebum (He'bum), n. [NL., < L. sebuniy tallow: 
see sebaceous. Cl, siwuM.l The secretion of 
the sebaceous glands. Also sebum cutaneum. 
—Sebum imlpeMale, the secretion of the Meibomian 
glands.— Sebiun prmputUle, smegma, 
sebuudy, sebundee (sd-bun'di, -de), n. [Also 
sihbenay; < Hind. Aiftanrf*. Telugu sihbanaiy ir- 
regular soldiery.] In the East Indies, an irreg- 
ular or native soldier or local militiaman, gen- 
erally employed in the service of the revenue 
and police departments; also, collectively, lo- 
cal militia or police. 

I found him in tbc command of a regiment of tdmndees, 
or native militia. Hen, It lAndta/y^ Anecdotes of an 
(Indian Life, it., note. 

The employment of these people ... as edmndy Is ad- 
vantageous. WMbsgton Despatches (ed. 18S7X IT. 170. 

C(yt<^an<f.9ffr»ie0.) 

Sec., sec. An abbreviation of secretary y secanty 
secondy section y etc. 

sec. An abbreviation of seoundumy according to. 
secability (sek-ii-bll'i-ti), n. [< LL. sec^li- 
ta{U)Sy capacity for being cut, < secabiliSy that 
may be out, < L. secarcy cut.] Capability of be- 
ing out or divided into parts. 

It is possible that It (matter] may not be Indefinitely 
divisible ; that there may be a limit to the successive divi- 
sion or eecability ot Its p«^ OmAom, Chemlstiy^ 1. 138. 

Secale (se-ka'lfi), n. [NL. (Linnaeus, 1737), < L. 
sernley rye, < seoare, cut: see secant.1 A ^nus 
of passes, including rye, of the tribe Hordern 
and subtribe TriHcem. it is obaraoterixed by its 
orowded eyllnddoal spike of oanpressed splkelets, which 



Secant. , 
The ratio at AB 


have the flat side sessQe against a hollowed Joint of the 
main axis of the plant, and which are commonly but two- 
flowered. The flowering glume is tipped with a long awn 
formed from the five nerves, of which the lateral are ob- 
scure on the Inner face and conspicuous on the outer. The 
2 species have been long spontaneous in western and cen- 
tral Asia, and also in the MediteiTanean region, where 8 ’ 
or 4 native varieties are by some considered distinct spe- 
ciea AU are erect annual grasses with flat leaves and 
dense terminal bearded spikes. The nmtfe eomutitm of 
pharmacy, used In obstetric practice, Is merely the com- 
mon rye affected with ergot. See rye. 

Sacamoiie (sek-a-md^ue), n. [NL. (R. Brown, 
1808).] A genus of gurnopetalous xdants, of 
the order Aselepiadaccecy type of the tribe Secor 
moncBB, It is distlnguisbed from the oilier genus, Texth 
carpusy by the usually dextrorsely overlapping lobes of the 
wheel-shaped and five-parted corolla, and by tbc simple 
scales of the crown with distinct straight or itiCurved tips. 
There are about 24 species, natives of the tropics In Am- 
es, Asia, and Australia, extending Ut South Africa and the 
Mascareno Islands. They are inuch branched shrubby 
climbers, bearing opiK)Bite leaves which are often punc- 
tate with pellucid dots. The small flowers arc borne In 
axiUary cymes. Borne species secrete an aerhi principle, 
useful In medicine. The roots of 8. ertuUica are employed 
lo India as a substitute for ipecacuanha. 

Seeamones (sek-a-mo'ne-e), n. pi, [NL. (End- 
licher, 1836), < iieeamotw 4- -<j«*.] A tribe of 
gamopetalous plants, of the order Jscicpiada- 
cese. It is characterized by the two minute globular pol- 
len-massos within each anther-cell and by the inflexed 
membrane which terminates each anther. It includes the 
2 genera Secamone (the type) and Toacoearpm, both natives 

‘ s and Africa within the tropics, with per- 

t Indies. 


laps a thira genus, Oerianthu*, ot the East 

secaacy (se'kan-si), n, [< 8ecan{t) 4- -<y,] A 
cutting or intersection : as, the point of secancy 
of one lino with another. 

secant (se'kant), a. and n. [ss F. secant s= Bp. 
Pg. It. secante =r D. secans = G. secante =b Sw. 
Dan. sekanty < L. sccan( f-)s, ppr. of secare, cut, 
=r Teut. */ sagy segy in AS. saguy 
a saw, sigthCy a scythe, etc. From 
the L. secare are also ult. seetiony 
Hector y etc., biscety dissecty exsect, 
intersect y prosect y rcsecty trisect y 
inseety sdon, sickle, risk, etc.] L 
a. Cutting; dividing into ’two 
part s.-. Secant plane, a plane cutting 
a surface or solid. 

n. w. 1. A line which outs a 
figure in any way. — 2. Specifi- 
cally, in trigon.y a line from the 

center of a cirtde through one ex- wwu a*- 
tremity of an arc (w^hose secant Ld a u iftc «- 
it is said to be) to the tangent 
from the other extremity of the 
same arc ; or the ratio of this line to the radius ; 
the reciprocal of the cosine. Abbreviated see. 
Double secant. See dfoT^Me.— Secant of an angle, a 
trigonometrical function, the reciprocal of the cosine, 
equal to the ratio of the hypotenuse to a leg of a right 
triangle when these include the angle.— Secant Of an 
art^ a line drawn normally outward from one extremity 
of toe arc of a circle until it meets the tangent from the 
other extremity. This use of the term was introduced in 
1588 by the Danish mathematician Thomas Fluke. 

secco (sek'ko), n, and a. [It., r= F. see. dry, < 
L. siccus, dry.] I. «. In iiie^yiwc arts, same as 
tempera painting (which sec, under tempera). 
Also called fresco secco. 

U.a. In wtejri'c, unaccompanied; plain. See 
recitative, 

secede (sfi-sed'), r. i. ; pret. and pp. secededy ppr. 
seceding.^ [< L. secederc, pp. socessusy go away, 
withdraw, < sc-, apart, 4- cvderc, go, go away: 
see cede,"] To go apart ; retire ; withdraw from 
fellowship, communion, or association; sepa- 
rate one’s self from othei's or from some asso- 
ciation; specifically, to withdraw from a po- 
litical or relimous" organization: as, certain 
ministers seceded from the Clmrch of Scotland 
about the year 1733; certain of the United 
States of America at tempted to .recede and form 
an independent goverumeiit in 1860-61. 

Seceder n. K secede 4- -cr^.] 1. 

Gno who secedes or w’itndraws from commu- 
nion or association with an organization.— 2. 
[cap.] A member of the Secession Church in 
Gotland. See Secession Churchy under seces- 
*ytea.~. Original S6oedeni,UUitad Original Sdcedsn, 
religious denominations in 5k»otland, offshoots, more or 
less remote, from branches of the Secession Churoh. 

secern (s^sf^m"), v. t. and i. [< L. seeemare, 
pp. seereiusy smider, separate, < se-. apart, 4- 
eemere, divide, separate: see concersy doemm, 
discern, etc., and cf. secrety secrete,’] 1. To sep- 
arate. 

A vascular and tubular system, with a seeenung or sep- 
arating cellular arrangement 

B. W, JHchardson, Prevent. Med., p. 96. 

2. To distinguish. 

Avnrroet hhchtm a sense of tltlUatlou and a sense of 
hunger and Uilrat. S^ HamiUon, Metaph., xxvil. 


itiiotan 
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ni^ho aided or eympathtsed iHilii the iiKievtioii 
movement. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to seoeesion or iieeeii- 
sioniBte. 

seoessiye (Bf-ses'iv). a. [< L. aeoesaw, pp. of 

aecederOi go aside. 4* -iee.] Set apart; sepa* 

see ' L <1. Beparating; secreung. or rated ; isolated, tr. of EabelaiS) i. 40. 

having the power of secreting. [Bare.] 

H. 1. That which promotes secretion, sechef, o. A Middle English assibilated form of 
Darwin. — 2. In amtf an .organ whose fuiic- aeok^, 

tion is to secrete or separate matters from the sechino (se-ke'no), «. [It,] See aeqmn. 
blood. Sechiom (se'ki-um), a. [NL. (P. Browne, 1756), 

■ so called, it is said, because used to fatten hoj^ 
in Jamaica; prop. *^Seei%my < Or. oriK6^f a pen, 


8. In ph^aiol.^ to secrete. 

The pltnite or mncos mcamed in the note 
escrementitlouB but a laudable bumoar. 

Arbuthnct, Ailments, vi 

secernent (85>s^r'n$nt), a. and n. [< L. ae- 
ppr.*of aeoemeref sunder, separate 


Secemment (se-s^rn'ment), ?i. [< sectim + 

The process or ’act of separating or 
secreting; secretion. 

secesh (s^sesh'), a. and a. [Abbr. of aeccaaion- 
iaif also, as n., of the pi. acr/taaioniata.'J Seces- 
sionist; also, secessionists coliootively. [Col- 
loq. or slang, U, S.] 

Youareonloyal— you arc against your birthright. ' a bristly and spindleHOiaped on^celled'ovaty wld) a sin 

S. nmcles, In Meirlam, 1. 886. gle ^hlch maturea into a smooth woo<f 


fold, incJosurti.] A genus of gourds, of the or- 
der CucurhitaceaB and tribe Sicyoideee. it is char- 
acterised by monmoiotts flowers with a saucer-shaped ca- 
lyx marked with ten radiating ridges, a five-parted wheel- 
shiu)ed corolla, five free anthers ^our with two flexuona 
cells and the other with but one), a six-lobed stigma, and 

>vary wiUi a sin- 

woody roundish 


■ (se-scsh'^r), «. f< secnah 4- -eri.] A 

secessionist. [Colloq. or slung, U. S.] 

Schoolin *s wut they can’t seem to stan’ ; they’re tn con- 
samed high-pressnre ; 

An'icnowtn’ t' much might spile a boy for bein’ a Sfim/uir. 

Jjotoell, fiiglow Papers, ' 2d ser., i. 


f (8e-808')« »• r= Bp. aeeeaOf < L. aeccaaua^ 

going away, witbaruwal, retirement, < aece- 
dertfj pp. aeccsava^ separate, withdraw: see se- 
cede.] Eetirement ; retreat. 

Silent ssoesw. waste solitude. 

Dr. U. More, Fhiloa Poem% To the Reatler. 

igOMdon (se-sesh"oti), n. [< OF. aeeesMon^ F. 
a^eesaioH ss Bp. aeccaion = It. secessione, < L. 
sccessto(M-), a going aside, separation, schism, 
< eecedere, pp. aeee.sawtf go aside: see aecede.] 
If. The act of seceding or withdrawing; with- 


ioal America and Asia for Its large edible fleshy fruS, 
which is oblong or pear-shaped and conspicuously fur- 
rowed. It bears thin heart-shaped and flve-angled leaves, 
tendrils with two to five branches, and small yellow flowers 
in long racemes, the solitary fertile flower in the same ra- 
ceme with the very nnroerons staminate ones. The fruits 
are very prickly, green and shining, white within, and 
about 4 inches long, and, like the large starchy roots, are 
eaten boiled with meat or as a vmetable. They are called 
veffeiable peon in the British colonies. The large green 
seM protrudes from one end and often germinates before 
falling. Bee eheyate, the native name, 
aeckel (sck'ol), n. [So called from its originat- 
ing on the farm of Mr. Seckal, near Philadel- 
phia.] A small delicious pear, ripening about 
the end of October, but Keeping good for a 
short time only. These pears are often called 
aiekle-pears. See pear^f 2. 


drawal; retirement; seclusion; detachment; geclef, «. V< OF. aecle! F. ai^cle = Pr. 


separation. 

Ko desire, or fear, or doubt, that troubles the air ; nor 
any cUffleui^, past, present, or to come, that the imagi- 
nation may not psisa over without offence, in that sweet 
ssessrion Isieep]. Sterne, I'ristram Shandy, iv. 15. 

But we must not take an abatement for an emptiness, a 
memion for a destitution. Mev. T. Adame, Works, 11. 55. 

2- Sneciflcally, the act of seceding or with- 
drawing from a religious or political organiza- 
tion or association ; formal withdrawal. 

After the infallibility of the pope had been proclaimed 
as a dogma by the Vatican council In 1871, several com- 
mnniUcs as well as individuals declared their eeomiaa 
from tile Roman Chnrch. They are called Old Catholics, 
and they have selected a bishop who has been acknow- 
Mged by most <tf the states. Mnepe. Brit., X 489. 

The doctrine of ssoMrion— the right at a State, or a com- 
Mnation of States, to withdraw from the Union— was bom 
of that war |l812). . . . They INew England States] had a 
oenvention jl814i famous under the name of Hartfoid, to 
which the design of secession was imputed. . . . The ex- 
istence of that convention raised the question of eeeemion, 
and presented the first instance of the greatest danger in 
the working of the double form of our govemmmit —that 
of a (xdlislon between a part of the States and the federal 
goyiwnment. T. H. Benton, Thirty Tears, 1. 4. 

(«> la SeotHBi eeelee. hiet., the separation from the Estab. 
iimod Church of Scotland wiilcb originated In 1788 ; hence, 
the whole body of the members of the Secession Church 
(whtoh see, below), (b) In (T. S. hiet.. the attempted wfth- 
orawal. In 1SS0-61, ot eleven States from the Union. See 
QenfederaU Stat 0 >e, under c<»i^eder<ite.— OrdlnanoM Of 
HOikinlOII. in (T. S. hiet., ordinances passed by coiiven- 
tlm of eleven Hontheni States, in 1880-61, declaring their 
withdrawal from the Union.— Socosston Ohurdl, a re- 
ligious denomination in Scotland which totdc its rise In the 
■eoesslon of four ministers (Riteneser Erskine. William 
WiisoD, Alexander Moncrieff, and James FUher) from the 


aeelay aegle s= Cat. aigle ss Bp. aiglo =s Pg. ae- 
oulo sr It. •aecolOf an age, eentury, < L. saacu- 
luMy aeculumy poet, syncopated aaaolum, aeclumy 
a race, generation, usually of time, a lifetime, 

f eneration^ an age, the age, the times, esp. a 
undred years, a century, LL. eocl. this world, 
the world, worldliness : root uncertain. Hence 
nit, aecuUtr, etc.] A century. 

It is wont to be said that three generations make one 
sec^, or hundred yean. Hammond, Pract. Catechism. 

seclude (se-kl6d')» V- f-; pr^t. and pp. aedadtdy 
ppr. aeclu^ing. [< L. aecluilerey shut off, < ae^, 
apart, + clauderey shut: see cloae^.} 1. To 
shut off or keep apart, as from company, so- 
ciety, etc.; withdraw from society or into soli- 
tude: as, to aeclude one's self from the world. 

.Sundrie Honi>i: Lords had obtained a large grante firoro 
y« king, for y« more nortiierly parts of that countrle, de- 
rived out of y« Virginia patente, and wholy eeduded from 
their (Jovemiente. Braa/otd, Plymouth Plantation, p. 44. 
Let Eastern tyrants from the light of heav’n 
SecUtde their bosom slaves. Thomeon. 

Miss Hepzihah, by eecluding herself from society, has 
lost all true relation with it and is, ip fact, dead. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xlv. 

2t. To shut or keep out; exclude; preclude. 

He has the doores and windowes open in the hardest 
frosts, tedudinff only the snow. 

Mvelgn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1086. 
Upon the opening of the Parliament, viz. letting In the 
eeduded memners, hi ' 


than ordioaryi Sir William Waller marching behind him. 

Aubrep, lives, William Prinne. 

Church of Scotland in 17.13. A ‘4i^h*’irm7 resulted Secluded (se Wd'ded), p. a. Separsted from 
in the formation of the Burgher and Autiburgher i^ods others ; withdrawn from public observation ; 

hut these wei^ reunited In retired; living in retirement: as, a aecludcd 

the name of the United Seeemon Church, which in turn naan a 

nutted with the Relief Synod in 1847 to form the existing ^ 

United l^esbyterian Church.— War Of ■ooesslOB, in fl6Cllld6dIy (sf-kld ded-ll), adv. In a secluded 
U. S. hiet , tlie civil war which resulted from the attempted manner. Imp. Diet. 

^^drowal,ln 1^-ei^f eleven Southern States from the secluset (8e-klu8')» «• aud n. [< It. aecluaua, pp. 

shut off: see Keclvde.} I. a. 6o- 
wtth th« .ttendMit aboittloii of nejro alarety in the United duded ; isolated. ' [Implied in the derived nonn 
States. I’he seceding States were subs^uimtly reoon- aecluaeneaa,'] 


stnicted as States of the Union. Also called the tear qf 
the rebettion, the rebdlion, and the eind war. 

SacessiOlliBm (se-sesh'on-izm), n. [< aeceaaian 
+ •4am.} The doctrine of secession ; the prin- 
ciple that affirms the right of a person or partpr 
to secede, separate, or withdraw from a politi- 
cal or religious organization, or the right of a B0Clll8flll68Bt (sf-klds'nes), n. [iaeclitae "¥• -naaa.'} 
state to secede at its pleasure from a federal The state of being secluded from society; se- 
nnion. elusion. Dr. B. More, [Rare.] 

flecessloniflt (se-sesh'on-ist), n. and a. [= F. seclusion (sf-kld'zhpn), n. liMh.aeoluaioin-). 
sSeeafdoniate ; as aeeaakon + -iat.} I. n. One <lt.aeclu€leretpp.ae€lu8uayBh.xit off: neeaeclude.} 


n. «. Seclusion. [Rare.] 

To what end did onr lavitii anceeton 
Erect of old these stately piles of ours, 

For threadbare clerks, and for the ragged muse, 
Whom better fit some cotes of sad eedueef 

JBp. Hatt, Satires, II. il. 4. 


who maintains the principle of secessionism ; 
specifically, in U. S. hiat., one who took part 
in or sympathized with the attempt of the 
Southern States, in 1860 -6.5, to withdraw from 
the Union ; an inhabitant of a Southern State 


1 . The act of secluding, or the state of being se- 
cluded; a shutting out or keeping apart, or the 
state of being shut out, as from company, socie- 
ty, the world, etc. ; retirement ; privacy ; soli- 
tude: as, to live in aaduakht. 


1^. WdseiWi Werlm, n. kx. 

2^ A secluded place. 

A etdtuionp but seldom s solituda 

Uawthome, Marble Faun, vlii. 
Sweet eedueian* for holy thoughts andprsyers. 

UnafaOow, Hy^rion, L R 
xSyit. 1. ReHrem/ent, Lmdinem, eto. See eeUtude. 
seclusioiniBt (sf-kld'zhQu-ist), n. [< aecluaim 
•fv -isf.] One who favors seclusion, or the prin- 
ciple or policy of refusing intercourse with 
others: as, Chinese aecluaioniaia ; monkish se- 
eluaioniata. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land [Japan] 
it would probably be dlffloult to find so much as one gen- 
uine eedueConid or obstruotionist 

FartnighUy Bee., N. B., XLI. 677. 
If the pre^reaaioniste had not seised the reins of gov- 
ernment, the eedudonUte would soon have had everathing 
their own way. The AUantie, LYIIL 604. 

seclusive (sf-klfi'siv), a. [< L. aecluausy pp. of 
aflcludere, shut off (see aecludoy aecluae)^ + Uve,} 
Disused to shut out ; inclined to dwell apart ; 
retiring, or affecting retirement, privacy, or 
solitude; exclusive. 

Charleston, . . . from Its very foundation to the present 
day, has ever been conservative ; it has also been sauries, 
in the sense that it has never had a large floating popula- 
tion of mixed nationality like so many of our American 
cities. Amer. Jour. FhUd., IX 200. 

BOCOhm (sek'om), n. [< aee{ond)^y the unit of 
time, + ohm, the unit of resistance.] A name 
proposed for the unit of electrical self-induo- 
tion. Bee quotation under aeeohmmeter. 
seoohxnmeter (sek'dm-me-t^r), n. [< aeeohm 
4- Or. fitrpovy measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the coefficient of electrical self-in- 
duction. 

As the first three letters in second are common to the 
name in English, French, German, Italian, ate., and ohm 
is also common, we venture to suggest *'secohm ” as a 
provisional name, and our instrument wo will therefore 
call a aeeohmmder. 

W, E. Ayrton and J. Perry, Nature, XXXVI. 181. 
second^ (sek'und), a. and n. [< ME. avcondy 
aecoundy aecundy < OF. (and F.) seamd ss Pr. 
aeqon ss Bp. Pg. aegundo ss It. accondoy second, 
< L. aeeunduSy following, next in order, second, 
also of water, winds, etc., following, i. e. fa- 
vorable to the vessel, hence in general favor- 
able, propitious ; with gerundive suffix •undna. < 
aequi {<]/ arquy see), follow : see acquent. Of. see-^ 
ond^.] I, a. 1. Next after the first in order, 
place, time, rank, value, quality, etc. : an ordi- 
nal numeral: as. the acrond day of the month; 
the aecond volume of a book; the aecmid audi- 
tor of the tri^asury ; the second table of the law. 

Jhesu dide eft this eeeunde tokone, whanne he cam fro 
Judue into Galilee. * Wydif, John iv. 64. 

And he slept and dreamed the eeeond time. Gen. xli 6. 
A eeeond fear through all her sinews spread. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, L 968. 

Hence — 2. Secondary; not primary; subordi- 
nate; in muaiCy lower in pitch, or rendering a 
part lower in pitch : as, second fiddle ; second 
soprano. 

I shall not sneak superlatively of them [the laws of 
the land], lest I be suspected of partiality in regard of my 
own profession ; but this I may truly say, they are eeeond 
to none in the Christian World. 

Baeon, Advice to Villiers. 

3. Other; another: as, a second Daniel; his 
aecaynd self. 

You have bestow'd on mo a eeeond life, 

For which I live your creature. 

Beau, and FL, Custom of the Country, iv. 1. 
As mine own shadow was this child to me, 

A eeeond self, far dearer and more fair. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, IL 24. 
There has been a veneration paid to the writings and to 
the memoiy of Confucius which Is without any sseond ex- 
ample in the history of our race. Brotqfham. 

4. Favorable; helpful; aiding or disposed to 
aid. 

Ni^, rather, good my lordly be eeeond to me ; 

Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 

Than the queen’s life? Shak., W. T., iL 8. 27. 

5. In muth.y noting a function derived from the 
|>erformanoe of the same operation twice in 
succession : thus, the second difference is the 
difference of the difference : so second differen- 
tials, derivatives, differentml coefftcients, etc, 
—At second band. See Aami,— Proposition of second 
adjsoenl see aqiocsnf.—8ccond not, that act which 
a power Is exercised. See energy, 4.— Booond sdvspt, 
enmn, esnse, etc. see the nouns.— geoondlMUM. See 
6as0-5afL— Second Childhood, a oonditlon of mental 
wesknesa, like that of a child, which often accompanlee 
physical weakness In the final period of old age. 

After knocking and calling for a time an old man mUa 
bis appearance. He was in his ateond ehtidheod, but knew 
enough to usher us into the kftohen, and asked us to watt 
for the landlord’s arrival. 

B. Tagiart BoHban Travel, p. 41S. 




Two<}uinded Sword, with Second 
Cuar<i a; igth century. 


amvatoM. 

Bm diwwinw* MpMUInNiyi Monday, the Maond dwy of 
the week ; eo oeliedby me^en of the Society of FrleiW 
AMth. Sw aeaiA,^BeMnd dentition, hi 
dipS^omUa^tAt, the Mt of teeth which replaces the 
diet or mlJh dendtion ; the permanent dentition of any 
■uoh mammal ; alto, the period during which this dentt 
tton to i^ttlred, In mait ranging from the sixth to the 
twenl^th year, or , to^, when ttie last molar (wisdom^ 
t^th) oomes mto funotfonal position. Second dia- 
tanoe. In the part of a picture between the fowh 

gTOuna and baokgrcmnd.-seoond dltoh» energy, ex- 
trm$, «««thenoui^--SeooEdllsareofeyUpgla& So^ 
fl»w«r.7SS!«a«, 

mstt.miiMrvnoilQivped- 
el See the nouns. Second 
saftrd, an additional or out> 
er guard of a sword, {a) In 
the two-handed sword, or 
spadone, a pair of hooks or 
nrojjaotions slightly curved 
toward the point,forged with 
the blade itself; and separat- 
Ing the heel from the uiarp- 
ened part of the blade. 8 m 
modone. (6) In* rapiers of 
tne sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the outer 
defense beyond the cross- 
guard, formed of a ring smv 
rodnding the blade, a cross, 
i^r of uiells, or the like.— 

Moond nerve. Same ss 
opHe nerve (which see, under 
— Second posltioxL 
SeejposfMan, iand 10.— Sec- 
ond probation, a second 
trial which some theologians 
suppose will be given in an< 
other life to those who have 
refused to repent and accept 
tlie gospel in this life. See 
imdiai^on.— Second ecent, 
ehlftflilAt. Seethenonna 
— Second snbetanee,agen- 
eral substance; a thing gen- 
erally considered, as man in 
general.— To get ono'B Second breath or wind. See 
CTMtA.— To play second Addle. »w /iddu. 

n. «. 1. The one next after the first in order, 
place, time, rank, value, quality, or impor- 
tance; that one of any two considered rela- 
tively which follows or comes immediately af- 
ter the other. 

I'is great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hasard aucli a place as his own 
With one of an Ingraft indrmlty. 

Shak.t Othello, li, 8. 148. 

2. In mu<»ic : (a ) A tone on the next or second dia- 
tonic degree above or below a given tone ; the 
next tone in a diatonic series. (6) The interval 
between any tone and a tone on the next decree 
above or below, (c) The harmonic combma- 
tion of two tones at the interval thus described, 
(rf) In a scale, the second tone from the bot- 
tom ; solmizated re. The typical interval of the sec- 
ond is that between the Arst and SMOiid tones of the 
major scale, which is Hcoustlcally represented by the ra- 
tio K : 0. buch a second is calla<l major, and also the (/real- 
er or oetile major tteoond. to distinguish it from the second 
between the second and third tones of the scale, whose 
ratio Is 0 : 10, and which Is called tlie lew or grave major 
second. Both of these contain two half-steps. A second 
a half-step shorter than the above is called minor; and 
one a half -step longer is called augmeiUed. All kinds of 
seconds are classed as dissonances. Both varieties of 
major second are also called whole tUrpe, whole tone*, or 
■imply tones; and a minor second is also called a half-etep 
or mnitone. See interval, (e) A Bccond voice or 
instrumout — that is, one whoso pai’t is subordi- 
nate to or lower than another of the same kind ; 
specifically, a second violin or second soprano ; 
popularly, an alto. (/) Barae as ftecondo. 

Sometimes he sings eeeond to her, sometimes she sings 
moond to him : and it is a fragmentary kind of thing— a 
Hue, or a verse, or merely the hamming of the tune. 

W. Mack, In 1^ hochaber, ill. 

8. pU That which is of second grade or quality ; 
hence, any inferior or baser matter. 

Ibke thou my oblation, poor but free. 

Which to not mix'd with meonde. 

Shak., Sonneta, oxxv. 
Speelfically --(a) A coarse kind of flour, or the bread made 
from It. 

We buys a pound of bread, that*s two-penoo farthing— 
best MctondiL and a farthing’s worth of dripping. 

London Isuxuir and London Boor, n. 668. 
(b) Aoetio acid made from acetate of lime. 

4. In haae^ballt same as second base. See base- 
ball.— *6. Another; another person; an in- 
ferior. 

He which setteth t ssepiid in the place of God shall goe 
tntoheU. As. 31. 

TAe Koran, trana in Piirelias*S Pilgrimage^ p. 261. 
8. One who assists end supports another; 
speclfioally, one who attends a principal in a 
dfnel or a pugilistic encounter, to advise or aid 
him, and sea that all proceedings between the 
combatants are fair, and in accordance with 


the rules laid down for the duel or the prise- aaooiidaiy (sek'un-dfi-rl), a. and n. 

mod. E, secondarie, secundarief ' 

III beyour Meond with all my heart —and If you ahonld ** ^ 

get a quietus, you may command roe entirely. 

Sheridan^ The Blvals, v. 8. 

fighting, and went to the asstotanoe 
of their principals ; and It was then, It waa averred, that 
Gen. Macartn^ treacherously stabbed the Ihtke. 

J. Aohton, Social Life in Eeign of Queen Anne, H. 196. 

7t. Aid; help; assistance. 

This «€cowi from his mother will well urge 
Our late deidgri, and spur on Coesar’s rage. 

B. Jonoon, Sejanus, 11. 2. 

I^ond of exchange. See ylme of eoBohange, under «c- 
enange, 

s^ndi (sok'uDd ),v.t. [< OP. (and P.) seeon- 
der ss Pr. segondar s= Cat. eecundar as Sp. Pg. 
segundar sa It. nccondare (as D. sekonderen as G. 
seoundiren ss Dan. sekundere as Ba*. sekundsra)^ 
second, < L. eccundare^ direct favorably, adapt, 
accommodate, favor, further, second, < secun- 
dus, following, favorable, propitious: see sec- 
ond^ j a.] 1. To follow up; supplement. 

. Vou some permit 

To MOond ills with Ills, each elder worse. 

And make them dread it, to the doers’ thrift. 

Shak., Oymbellne, v. 1. J4. 

Thw intend to moond thlr wicked Words, if ever they 
have Power, with more wicked Deeds. 

MUton, Free Commonwealth. 

2. To support; aid; forward; promote; back, 
or back up; specifically, to assist in a duel. 

We have supplies to etcond our attempt. 

Shak., *2 Hen. iV., Iv. 2. 46. 

Come, follow me; anlst mo, second mol 

B. Jtmoon, Poetaster, v. 1. 

It isamoi 

many a pain . . 

to moond his most profound and elaborate efforts. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 40. 

3f . In mvsiCf to sing second to. 

Hosrae is my voice with crying, else a part 
Sure would I beare, though rude ; but, as 1 may, 

With sobs and sighes 1 eecond will thy song. 

L. Bryekidt, Pastorall ifiglogue. 


, , < ME, seemr 

darie (in adv.); = (i. semnddr = Sw. sekunddr 
sz Dan, sekundserf < OF. secondaire^ P. seeon- 
daire ss Pr. secundari = 8p. Pg. secundario as 
It. secondario, < L. secundarim, of or belonging 
to the second class, second-class, second-rate, 
inferior, < secundus, second: see second^.^ L 
«. 1. Of a second class or group; second, not 
merely as so counted, but in its own nature; 
appropriately reckoned as second ; fulfilling a 
function similar to that which is primary, but 
less important ; opposed to primary or princi- 
pal. That which is secondary, properly speaking, differs 
from anytliing subsidiaiy or subordinate in that the lattw 
only serves to enable the primary to iulfll its function, 
wbilo the secondary thing fulflls a similar hut less impor- 
tant function. Thus, a subsidiary pur];>(>se Is a means to 
an ultimate end; but a secondary purpose or end is a 
weaker motive reinforcing a stronger one. 

Qualities caldo eJementarie, 

Knowne by the names of flrst A eeeundaric. 

Timor' iVhietle (E. E. T. S.), p. 117. 

The supreme power can never be said to be lodged in the 
original body of electors, but rather in those assemblies 
of secondary or tertiary electors who chose the reinesen- 
tattve. Brougham. 

Hence — 2. Subordinate; inferior. 

The work 

Of oeeondary hands by task transferr’d 
From Father to his Son. MUton, P. h, v. 864. 

8. In ornith . : (a) Of the eecond order, rank, 
row, or series, between the primary and the ter- 
tiary, as romiges or fiight-feathors. See cuts 
under dovert, «•» fi» and hirdiX. (b) Pertaining 
to the secondaries : as, the secondary coverts. 
These are the largest and most conspicuous of the too- 


. . . . , trices of a bird’s wing, and are divide into greatw, ms- 

i mortifying circumstance, which greatly iierplexes dlan or middle, and lessm*. See cut under covert, 6. 

natiireoften refuses 4, mineraLy subsequent in origin ; produced 
d hi. ino.t profouti^ «id el.bor.te eiforto. ^,y chemical cAanRe or by meohSiic/or other 

means after the original mineral was formed : 
said of cleavage, twinning, etc. : as, the seeort- 
dary twinning sometimes developed in pyroxene 
and other species by pressure. — 5. leap.'} Inpo- 
leon.y same as Jfcaorute.— Secondary aeida, acids 
derived from orgsnio acids by the suhstltiition of twofaniiVi- 
alents of an slcohollc radical for two of hydrogen.— Seo- 
ondary alcohol See aieohot, 8. Secondary ampu- 
tation, amputation of a limb, etc., performed after Inflam- 


4. Ill legislative and deliberative bodies, pub- 
lic meetings, etc., formally to express approval 
and support of (a motion, amenament, or pro- 


posal), as a preliminary to further disciissiou or 
to formal atloption. — 5. In the British Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, to put into tem- 
porary retirement, as an officer when he accepts 
civil employment under the crow^n. He is seconded 
after sixmonthsof such employment— thatis, be loses mili- 
taiy puy. hut retains his rank, seniority, et<;.. in his corps. 
After beidg seconded for ten years, he roust elect to return 
to military duty or to retire alh^ether. [Among military 
men generally pronounced sc-kond’tid or ■v-ktind'ed.J 

SfiCOnd*^ (seic'und), n. [= D. sekonde,< F. eeconde 
=; Pr. segonda = Sp. Pg. aegundo =: It. secondo 
= (1. sekundc = led. .^ekunda = Dan. Sw. sekund, 
< ML. secundOy a second, abbr. of minnta eecunda, 

* second minute,* i, e. second small division, 
distinguished from tninuta prima,* first minute,' 
prime (see minute*^); fern, of L, se^eundus, sec- 
ond: see second^. Cf. prime.] The sixtieth 
part of a minute, (o) The sixtieth part of a minute 
of time— th&t is, the second division, next to the hour; 
hence, loosely, a very short time. (6) The sixtieth part of 
a minute of a dt«ree— that is, the second division, next to 
the degree. A degree of a circle and an hour of time are 
each divided into 60 minutes, and each minute to divided 
into 60 seoondH, nsually marfceti CO" tor subdivisions of the 
degree; and 60 b. for seconds of time. Bee dogreo, 8 (bX and 
minute^, 2. 

BOCOXid-adTeiltist (sCk'und-ad'ven-tlst), ti. One 
who believes in the second coming of Christ to 
establish a personal kin{^lom on the earth ; a pre- 
milleuarian ; more specifically, one of an organ- 
ized body of such believers, embracing several 
branches, with some differences in creed and 
organization. See second adventy under advent. 

secondarily (sek'un-da-ri-li), acft». [< ME. sec- 
undarilie; < secondary 4* 1, In a secon- 

dary or subordinate manner; not primarily or 
originally. 


niatorv complication or suppuration has set In. — i 

dsjry oatteiy, in Meet. Sce imttery.^ Secondary oai^ 
ulum, in hot., one of the six smaller cells borne by eaim 
of the eight capitula in the antheridium of the Charaom. 
— Secondary caiiae,a partial cause producing a smsU 
part of the effect; also, a less principal cause ; one which 
aids the principal cause to produce the effect, as a pro- 
eguroenaforprocatarctical cause, or an inatrnment. — Sec- 
ondary caustic. Bee cauafu;.- Secondary ebarte, in 
her., a small charge of which a number are borne uf 


the field, originally as a mark of cadency and not < 
achievement of the head of the family : these have gei 
ally decreased in numlter, sometimes to six or even fewer; 


but in some cases the escutoheon remains covered with 
them, and they are then hlasoned earn ntanbre or oetnS. 
— Secondary circle. Bee circle.-^ Secondary coil, that • 
coil of an inductortum in which the secondary currents are 
induced. It to of fine or coarse wire, and long or short, 
according as the potential of the induced current is to be 
higher or lower than that of the primary. Bee induction, ti. 
— fltooondary colors, in a fanciful ttuairy of colon for- 
merly in some vogue, colors preduced by t he mixture of any 
two prlmaiy colors in equal proportions, as green, formed 
of blue and yellow, orange, of red and yellow, or purple, 
of red and blue. A 11 this, however, is now discarded as in- 
consistent with fact ; Since yellow is not a primary color, 
tiiemixturoof blue and yelloa* is never more than greenish, 
and often pink, etc.— Secondary oonsdoiumess. refleo 
tive consciousness ; consciousness titdncd to self-observa- 
tion.- Secondary conveyance, in latr, same as deriva- 
tive conveyance. See conveyance.— Secondary creditor. 
See creditor.- Seoondary current, in elect , a momentary 
current induced in a closed circuit by a ciim*nt of elec- 
tricity passing through the same or a contiguous circuit 
at the beginning and also at the end of the passage of the 
primitive current— Secondary deviation, dial. See 
the nouns.— Secondary education, see education, L 
—Secondary embryo-aacs, in hot., certain chambers 
within the embryo-sac of giminosperms within which 
the female elements are directly develoi>ed. See oorpuo- 
de, 8.- Second!^ end. Bee def. 1 - Seoondary en- 
larsement (of mineral fragments), the growth of grains 
of quartz, feldspar, hornblende, etc., as in a fragmental 
it>ck, by gradual deposition of the material about the ori- 
ginal fragment, (he newer parts (secondary quarts; etc.) 
ordinarily having the same (uystallographlc orientation 


_ ^ ^ ^ . ordinarily having me same (uystaiiograpnic oriencanon 

Theae atoms make the wind ptimatily tend downwards, : in this way complete quartz-mystals are some- 

causes impel them times formed from rounded grains in a aandatone.— SSO- 

ondaJ^ ovldenoe. Bee mVirwer.— Second 

febrile condition which recurs in certain aff< 


Sir K. Digby. 


though other accidental 
a sloping motion, 

2. Scooudly ; .in the second place. 

Baymondc swere agayn oooundetrUie 
l^at nener no day forawome wolde he he. 

Bom. of ParUnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 512. 
First apostles, oooondarUy prophets, thirdly tMohers.^ 

S6C01ldari]l6S8(8ek'un-da.-ri-nes),n. Secondary 
or Hubordinate character, quality, or position. 

The prlmsriness snd moondarinom of the perception. 

Korrit. 

Full of a girl’s sweet sense of moondarinom to the ob- 
jeot of her love. The Century, XXVII. 7a 


- Secondary fever, a 

Brtsln affections, as In 

tile maturation of smallpox Secondary bemorrbage; 
hemorrhage occurring several days after a wound or qp* 
eration.— Secondary liber, in 6o(., liber formed on the 
outer face of a liber-bundle.— Secondary linkage, me- 
ridian, motion. Bee the nouna— Secondary nm^- 
um.ln hot., certain rhtooid attachmenta developed from 
the base of a sporophure, which are somewhat like the 
normal mycelium of the speclea. De Boty.— Secondary 
plane, in erpotal., any plane on a crystal which is not one 
of the primary phinea— Secondary planet. Bee planet, 
1.— Seoondary protballium, in hot, the supplementary 
or second pruthallluni developed from the muoiltglnous 
protoplssm which fills the basal part of the macrospore 
In the SdaginoUem. It to frequently separated from the 
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tnuB prothnUlum % dtophragnt Th» SMOBdaiy mo* 
thaUinm li called the €ndo$pmn by some writert.— 
ondary pulse-waye. aee a«<Mttdanr 

quaUtiaa. (a) lu the AritMemn phUo*., deilvea qoai* 
Hies of iKKlies : that ii to aajr, all except hot and cold, 
, wet and dry, which are the nrimary qualities of the ele- 
inents->hre, earth, water, and air. The secondary qualities 
are properly fourteen in number — narody, heavy and 
light dense and rare, thick and thin, hard and soft «ticky 
and friable, rough and smooth, coherent and slippery. 
Color, smell, and taste are also secondary qualities, (o) 
Xn 7nodem phUm.f slnoe GalUeo (who in 1628 calls the 
qualities known as primary ‘*primi aooidenti ’*) and Boyle 
(who in lOOn uses the term secondary qualities, if X may 
BO call them,** iq, precisely the modem slgniflcationX ax> 
lections of bodies ; aiteottve, natible, setisible qualities ; 
imputed qualities ; qualities of bodies relative to the or- 
gans sense, as color, taster smell, etc. : opposeil to those 
ohametors (called primary qiudities, thouglt properly 
speaking they are not unalities at all) which we cannot 
imagine bodies as wanting. Sometimes called $teondary 
propiertieB. 

Such qualities— which in truth are nothing in the objects 
themselves, but powers to produce various sensations in 
us by their primary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of their inseiislhlo parts, as colours, 
sounds taaSes, eto. - these I call semndary qwUiHe*. 

Buman ITtideratandlug, II. vlll. 1 10. 

fleooBdaryqBOOB-poBta. Hce^uerrt-post.- secondary 
redlalglbttt&on, a redistribution among the parts of an 
animal body and among the relative motions of the parts ; 
an alteration of structure or function going on witlun the 
body.— Saoondary root, fn M. see rooti .— Socondary 
aeznal oharaetera. See Seconds^ aporaa. 

In bat,, alender branches produced upon the promycelium 
al certain fungi, as eariM, which give rise to 

•mall sporidla. They are the same as the gparidia of De 
Bary.— Saoondaiy atema, In bot,, branohes ; the raml- 
Acationa of the stem. —Secondary ftrata,ln (feat., the 
Mesocofe strata. 8cc saoondary ayphlUa. 

See Secondary tlnta, in painHnff, tfiita of a 

subdued kind, such as grays.— Sooondary tone, in mu- 
tia, same as Aarmo»ft(;.--8eoondaiT tmeh, demonstra- 
tive truth.— Secondary uae. See tiae.— Secondary 
wood, in bat., wood formed on the inner face of a Uber- 
bimdle. 

H. w.; pi. secondaries (-riz). 1. A delogate 

or deputy; one who acts in subordination to 
another; one who occupies a subordinate or in- 
ferior position; specideally, a cathedral digni- 
tary of the second rank, such as a minor canon, 
precentor, singing clerk, etc. The application 
of 'the title varies in different cathedrals. 

I am too high-bom to be propertied, 

* To be a Beeondary at control. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 79. 

а, A t^ing which is of second or secondary 
position or importance, or is dependent on a 
primary: said of circles, planets, etc. 

A man’s wages, to prevent pauperism, should include, 
basidee present subsistence^ what llr. Cbalmers has called 
his SMondofies. 

Mayhew, london Iiabour and Xxmdon Poor, II. 266. 
Bpeoifloally — 8. A secondary remex or flight- 
feather; one of the large quills of a bird’s wing 
which are seated on the forearm, and intervene 
between the primaries and the tertiaries. They 
vary in numl^r from six (in humming-birds) to 
former more (in albatrosses). See outs imder 
hira^ and covert. — 4. In entom., one of the pos- 
terior or hind wings of an insect, especially of a 
butterfly or moth. See cut under Cirrophanm . — 
5. [oojp.] In ifeoL , that part of the series of fossi- 
liferous fonnations which lies between the Pri- 
mary or Paleozoic and the Tertiary or Cwnozoic. 
Same as MemKHrie, a word introduced by John Phillips after 
PeimvAa had become current. PaUttzoie and Me$ozoic arc 
now terms in general use ; but Cmwzaie, corresponding 
to Tertiary, is much less common. Seemidary as at pres- 
ent used by geologists has a quite ditferent meaning 
from that which it originally had when introduced by 
Lehmann, about the middle of die eighteenth century. 
According to hla classification, ail rocks were divided 
into primitive, secondary, and alluvial. Itiis classiflea- 
. Uon was improved by W emer, who intercalated a “Transi- 
tion scries ” between the primary and the secondary. See 
Mesazaie, Paletaoie, Tertiary, and TransgMm. 

б. 'in meteor,^ asubsidiary cyclonic circulation, 
generally on the border of a primary cyclone, 
accompanied by rain, thunder-storms, and 



Typical Arrangement of Itobars in a Secondary. 


squalls: indicated on a weather-map by the 
bulging of an isobar toward the region of 
higher pressiire. 

second-Dest (sek'und-best), a. Next to the 
best; of second quality; best except one. 
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Itam— I give unto my wffanyaisMd-M bed, 
fomiture. 

Skedt., last Will and Testament (XJfe^ xill, Knight), 
I come into the seoond-bilf parlour after breakfMt with 
my books . . . andaslate. mekem, David CopperAeld, iv. 

It is one of the pHme weaknesses of a demooraoy to be 
satisAed with the meond hut H it appear to anawer the 
purpose tolerably well, and to be cheaper — as it never is 
in the long run. LoimU, Oration, Harvard, Bov. 8, 1886. 
To ooma off MOond-tMti, to be defeated ; get the worst 
of a contest. tHumoroua] 

BACOnd-clasA (sek'und-klha), o. 1. Belonging 
to the class next after the first: specifically 
noting railway-carriages, steamer accommo- 
dations, and the like: as, second-class passen- 
gers; n second-class ticket,— -2, Inferior, in any 
sense: as, a sec^md-class hotel.— gsoond-olass 
matter, in the postal system of the United States, mail- 
matter oonaiatlng of iiewmapert and other periodical pub- 
lications, issued at stated Intcrval% and aent from the oittce 
of publication. 

AACOnd-ent (sek'und-kut), a. In hardware^ 
noting files of a grade between bastard files 
and smooth files. 

Seconde (se-kond')* n, [F., < second, second : 
see secondX,^ ln/«nd*io, aparry, tlmist, counter, 
etc., on the fencing-floor, probably it was at Brat 
the sBcond defeiiilve position aaaumed by a awordsmati 
after drawing his weapon from the scabbard held in his 
left hand. Also spelled tegoen. See prime, n., &. 

Well go through the whole cfseroise: carte, tierce, and 
mgoon. Caiman, Jealous Wile, iv. 

aecOHdar (sek'un-d^r), n. [< second^ 4* 

One who seconds ; one who approves and sup- 
ports what another attempts, affirms, or pro- 
poses: as, the seconder of a motion, 
aecond-haild^ (sek'nnd-hand), a. and n. [< 
second hand, in the phrase at second hand (which 
see, under hand).] 1. a. 1. Received from an- 
other or a previous owner or user, (a) Not original 
Some men build so much upon anthorlties they have 
bot a eeeond-hami or implicit knowledge. Loeke. 

Those manners next 
That At us like a nature eeeond^hand : 

Which arc indeed the manners of the great. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
(b) Not new ; having been used or worn : as, asseond-lMind 
book ; mcand-hand clothea. 

My bricks, being eeeond-hand ones, required to be 
cleaned with a trowel. Tkoreau, Walden, p. 259. 

2. ‘Dealing in second-hand goods : as, a second- 
hand boolueller. 

To point out, in the Ant instance, the particulars of the 
greatest of the Seeand-Band trades — that In nothing. 
Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 526. 

8600lld-lUUld Witness, a witness who can give only hear- 
say evidence. 

H, n. Matter derived from previouh users. 

I expected to And some hints in the good eecond-hand 
of a respectable clerical publication. 

De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 217. 

Sacond-liaxid'^ (sek'und-hand), n. f< second^ 
+ hand,'] A hand for marking seconds on a 
clock or watch. 

secondinet, n. An obsolete form of secundine. 
secondly (sek'und-li), adv. [< second^ + -ly^,] 
In the second place. 

First, she hath disobeyed the law of the moat High ; and, 
eeemtdly, she hath traspaased against her own husband. 

Eccliis. xxili. 28. 

second-mark (sek'niid-mUrk), n. The charac- 
ter ", used in mathematics as the mark for a 
second of arc, in architecture as the mark for 
inches, and as the sign for a second of time. 
The last use is unusual and objectionable. 
Secondo (se-kon'do), n. [It. : see secant^.] In 
mumCy the second performer or lower part in a 
duet, especially a pianoforte duet : opposed to 
prime. Also secftnd. 

second-rate (sek'nnd-rAt), a. and n. [< second 
raP‘, in the phrase of the second rate,'] 1 , a. 
Of the second rate, as to size, rank, quality, im- 
portance, or estimation: as, a secon^ate ship; 
second-rate works ; a seesmd-rate actor. 

n. n. Anything that is rated or classed as 
second. 

These so-called mcond rates are more powerful than the 
best Ironclads the French have aAoat. 

BriHeh Quarterly ReS., LVTl. 118. {Stwyt. Dkt) 

second-sifllted (sek'nnd-si'ted), a. Possess- 
ing the Taculty of second sight; ^fted with 
second sight. Bee second sightf under sight. 
Then eeeond^hied Sandy said, 

“Well do nae good at a', Willie," 

Up and War Them A’, WUHe ((Hiild’s Ballads, VII. 266). 
A peculiar organisation, a habit of haunting the desert, 
and of fasting, combins to produce the inyaiura or eeeontb 
righted man [among the Zulusj. Mneyo. BriL, 11. 8M. 

seconds-pendnlnm (sek'undz-penf!dil-lum), n. 
A pendulum which makes one oscillation per 
second of mean time. Bee pendukm. 


seoenie (sfkim'ik), n, A eonie seeMoau 
seooimdeQrt, ads, A Middle BngHsh torn ot 
secondly, 

secret, seoreet, a. andn. [ME., < OF. secret also 
seereif > £. secret: see secret,] I. a. Secret. 
Bote vndur bis eecre seal Treuthe sende a lettre. 

And bad hem bugge boldely what hem best lykeds. 

rim Plowman (Ax ^fii* te- 
Be not wroth, though I the ofte praye 
To holden mere swioh an heigh matere, 

Chaueer, Trollut, Ul 286. 

n. n. A secret, or secrets collectively; a 
matter or matters of secrecy. 

This false theef , this somonour, quod the frere, 
Hadde alwey bawdes redy to his bond 
As any hauk to lure in Eiigelond, 

That tolde hym al the rneree that they knowe. 

Chaueer, Friar's Tale, 1. il. 

secret, secreet, odv. [ME., < secret secf^ee, a,] 

Secretly. 

It be doon mere that iioo man see. 

PaUaditu, llusboudrle (£. £. T. 8.), p. 20. 

secrecy (sS'kre-si), n, [Formerly also secrecie, 
sceresy; < secre{t) -f -cy,] 1, The state of be- 
ing secret or concealed; secret, secretive, or 
clandestine manner, method, or conduct; con- 
cealment from the observation or knowledge 
of others: as, to carry on a design in secrecy/ 
to secure secret^. 

This to me 

In dreadful merecy Impart they did. 

Shak., Mallei, L 2. 207. 
Most surprising things liaving been managed and 
brought about by thorn (the 'I'urksl in Cairo, with the 
utmost policy and mereey. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, I. 178. 

2. Privacy; retii*ement; seclusion; solitude. 

Thou in thy mereey, although alone. 

Best with thyself accompanied, scok'st not 
Social communication. Milton, ?. L., vUi. 427. 

8. Ability to keep a secret or secrets; fidelity 
in keeping secrets; strict silence regarding 
matters intended to be kept secret. 

Constant you are, 

But yet a woman ; and, for mereey, 

No lady closer. Shak., 1 Hen. 1 V., 11. 4. 112. 

4. Secretive habits; seoretivoness ; laiik of 
openness. 

1'he man is peremptory and secret : hisseersm/ vexes me. 

Chartrite Bronte:, Shirley, xvill. 

fit. A secret; also, secrets collectively. 

The subtle-shlning merpeies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such b(K>kH. 

Shak., l.ucrece, 1. 101. 
In nature’s inAiilte book of merrey 
A little I can read. Shak., A. and C., I 2. 9. 

secreet, a., and adv. See sco'c, 
secrelyt, secreelyt, adv. [MR., < sccre, secTce, 
•f -/y'J. Doublet of secretly.] Secretly; in 
secret. 

I can byde and helu tbynges that men oghte mereely to 
hyde. Chaueer, Tale of Mali hens. 

For Meliisiiie, the woman off Fary, 

Which thai’-after uhiii full many a iiyght 
Tnto the chanihre light full merely 
Wber nourished wiw Terry suotly to ryght 

Horn, qf Parienay (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 4019. 

secrenessett W. [C ME. secrmcssc, < secrc + 
-ness. Doublet of Secrecy ; privacy. 

Thou blwregrost alle mermem. 

Chawer, Man of Law's I'ale, 1. 676. 

secret (sS'kret), a. and n. f < ME. secret, secrete, 
sekret, usually secre, sceree, < OF. secret, secrc, 
P, secret s= Pr. secret ss Sp. secreto = Pg. secreto, 
segredo =: It. secreto. segreto, secret; as a noun, 
< OF. secret, secre, etc., m., a secret, setrete, 
secrette.segrette, a secret place, a cap of fence, 
etc. ; < L. secretus, separated, removed, solitary, 
lonely, hidden, concealed, secret; in neuter as 
a noun, secretum, retirement, solitude, secrecy, 
also a thing hidden, a mystery, secret, secret 
conversation; pp. of secemere, separate, set 
apart, < se-, apart, -f cemere, separate: see 
secern, Cf. secre, secree, and secrete, e.l I, a, 
1. Bet or kept apart; hidden; concealed, (a) 
Kept from the knowledge of others; concealed from the 
notice or knowledge of all except the person or persons 
concerned; private; notroveelM. 

Ye shal not dyscouer the coitnsell of the hretherynhod 
or of the crafte, that ve have knowlyoh of, that shold be 
mkret withyn <raQr.self e. Mngli$h 0ms (B. K. T. S.X p. 817. 

They wni send the enemye metrit advertisement of all 
their purposes. Sbmimr. State of Ireland. 

I have a merri emuid to thee, 0 king. Judges iii. 19. 
Nor shall he smile at thee in marri thought 

Shak., Luerece, 1. 1060. 
Cleanse^ O cleanse my crafty soul 
From mmt mimes. Quarim, Bmblems, t, Xnvoe. 
(9) Privy ; not decent to be exposed to view. 

He smote the men of the otty, lK>th smell end great, fod 
they had emeroda.in their sserse phrta. 1 Bain. v. S. 



' not mw; not «p|wraiit; m, tho 

op««iioiw ot 

Phiiio, tbiottgli whioh ment art ... I lia? 0 , 
XovMlMr with my praotloe^ mi4e fuailiAr 
To mo tad to my aid tho boat tufiiafona 
That dwoU In oofotivo^ in metala, atonoa. 

Shuk,, Poriotaa» 111. 2. 82. 


*2. Affording privacy; retired; seoladed; pri- 
vate. 


Abide In a ttortt place, and hide thyaelf . 1 Sam. six. 2. 
8. Close, cautious, or discreet in speech, or as 
r^ards tne disclosure of one’s own or another’s 
affairs; faithful in keeping secrets: not given 
to blabbing or the betrayal of confidence ; se- 
cretive; reticent. 

I haue foande yow, In emeat and in game, 

Att all tymea full aaoreto and full trew. 

G0n0ryd4$(R. £. T. A.), 1. 780. 
Be trae and aiorat, thou ahalt want no gold. 

Matimife, Jew of IMlalta, IL 2. 

Hewaa . . . verylniillybullt, with a singular tall fore- 
head and a 9Mrtt eye. 

A. L. SUmeruton, Master of Ballantrae, p. 107. 
Letters secret. Bee fettera.— secret ifiodk, a block or 
pulley open at only two oriflees to pennit tlie rope to be 
neased round the sheave. Its use is to prevent other ropes 
from being accidentally drawn Utto the score of the block. 
See out under Meeilr.— Secret dOVetalL See daveUUt.— 
Secret service, a department of government service con- 
cerned with Uie detection of counterfeiting and other 
offenses, civil or political, committed or threatened by per- 
sons who operate in secrecy. » Svn. 1 and 8. Secret, LaUnt, 
f*fivatet Covert, OecuH, Clandemne, hidden, concealed, cov- 
ered, shrouded, veiled, obscure, recondite, close, unknown. 
The last four of the italicised words, and in their primary 
aenae the participles, express intentional concealment ; the 
othera do not. Secret is the most general, but expreeses 
complete concealment. Latent, literally lying concealed, 
may moan hidden from those most ooncerned: as. 1 had a 
latent sense, feeling, or desire ; hence its appropriateness 
in the expression laterU heat. Private (as, it was kept 
strictly jrriwUe) emphasises the fact that some know the 
thing in question, while others are kept in Ignorance. 
Coisrrt — that is, cooered - suggests something underhand 
or well put out of sight : as, a coeert motive, sneer, irony : 
it is opposed Uifram or avotted. Octndt suggests mystery 
that cannot be penetrated : as, the occult operations of 
nature; occult arta ClandetUne is now always used for 
studious nr artful concealment of an objectionable or dis- 
honorable sort : as, a elandeetine correspondence : it ap- 
plies especially to action. 

n. h. 1. Bomi^hingBtudiously hidden or con- 
cealed ; a thing kept from general knowledge ; 
what is not or should not be revealed. 


A talelwarer revealetli eecrete. Prov. xl, 1.1. 

It Is a kind of stoknesse for a Frenchman to keep a se- 
cret long, and all the drugs of Egypt cannot get it out of 
a Spaniard. 

Howell, Forreiiie Travell (ICSO, rep. 1800), p. 81. 
She had no secret places to keep anything in, nor had 
she ever known what it was to have a secret in all her iri- 
nooent life. Jfrs. Otiphant, Poor Gentleman, xlii. 

2, A hidden, unrevealed, unexplained, Or unex- 
plainable thing; a mystery. 

Tho eecrete of nature 
Have not more gift iii taciturnity. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 74. 

3, The key or principle by the application of 
which some difficulty is solved, or that which 
is not obvious is exxdained or made clear; hid- 
den reason or explanation. 

At length critics condescended to Inquire where the as- 
cret of s<i wide and so durable a popularity lay. 

Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vli. 
The eeeret of this trick is very simple. 

E. IF. iMnt, Modem Egyptians, II. 106. 

4, Secrecy. [Hare.] 

I^etters uqder strict eeeret were at once written to blsli- 
t>ps selected from various parte of Europe. 

Card. Manning. 

6. In Uturffiea^ a variable prayer in the Boman 
and some other Latin liturgies, said secretly 
(see secretlif) by the celebrant after tho offer- 
tory, etc., and immediately before the preface. 

After saying to himself a prayer, which was hence oallad 
the Secret, the bishop raised his voice, and began the 
**ITeface.^ Church of oor Fatbeiv. IIL U. 86. 

6. pi. The parts of the body which propriety 
requites to be concealed. — 7. A concealed 
piece or suit of armor. Persons fearing assassi- 
nation sometimes wear such defenses beneath 
their ordinary dress. 

He . . . wore under his Jerkin a eeeret, or coat of chain- 
maU, made so light and flexible that it Interfered aa little 
with his movements as a modem under-waistcoat, yet of 
•ttoh proof as he might ssfely depend imoii. 

Fair hUd of Perth, Iv. 

6. A skoll-oap of steel worn sometimes under 
and sometimes over the camail. 

•—9. A skeleton cap of slender 
steel bars, affording a good de- 
fense a^nst a blow, worn with- 
in a hat or other hei^-covering. 

It waa sometimee made with the bare 
pivoted In sttoh a way aa to fold up, and 
could be eaaily carried about the pioson. 

See wtes ^ under t04ra 8ecMt,a 
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10. A secret device or eontrivanoe. 

Below the etege thus formed a vaat room, where was 
installed the machinery for the traps, countenpolsea, and 
other steaage engines and merete, aa they were called. 

Marper^e Mag., LXXVm. 74. 

IMMlpIlnc Of the secret See secret, in 

privacy or eeorecy ; without the knowledge of others ; pri^ 
vately. 

Bread eaten in eeeret la pleasant. Prov. ix. 17. 

Open secret, a matter or fact whioh is known to some, 
and whioh may be mentioned to others without violating 
any oonfldenoe ; a secret whioh all who care to inquire 
into may leom. 

It is an open eeeret to the lew who know it. but s mys- 
tegy and a stumbling-block to the many, that Science and 
Poetry are own sisters. 

F. PoUock, Ini. to W. R. Clifford's Lects. 

The mask (of anonymity) was often merely ostensible, a 
sullleient protection against l^al proseontion, but in real- 
ity covering an opett eeeret. ledle Stephen, Swift, Iv. 

secreta (se-kr6'tft), ». pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
cretuSf separated, secreted: see eecrete^ secret. 1 
The products of secretion. Compare excreta. 

seoreiage (se'kret-aj), «. [< F. sccretage; as 

secrets + -ooe.] In furriery, a process in pre- 
paring or (Messing lurs, in which mercury or 
some of its salts are employed to impart to 
the fur the property of felting, which it did not 
previously possess. Also called secreting, and 
improperly carroHng, from the similarity of 
the manipulation to that of carroti ng. Bee car- 
rot, r. t. 

B6cretaire (sok-re-tSr ' ), n. [< F. secretaire : see 
8ecretary,‘\ Same as secretary, n., 4. 

He . . . opened a eecntaire, from which he took a 

K rohment-covered volume, . . . which, in fact, was a 
iiker's book. Thackeray, Philip, xxxviii. 

secretarial (sek-rS-ta'ri-al), a. [< secretary + 
-«!.] Of or pertaining to" a secretary or secre- 
taries : as, secretarial work ; a secretarial posi- 
tion. 

The career likeliest for Sterling . . . would have been 
. . . some srcfvtafiaf, diplomatic, or other official training. 

Catiyle, BterUng. i. 5. 

Secretariant (sek-re-ta'ri-an), a. [< secretary 
4- -aw.] Secretarial. 

We may observe in his book in most years a catalogue 
of preferments with dates and remarks, which latter by 
the Seeretarian touches show out of what shop ho had 
them. Roger Sorth, Exameu, p. 88. (Daviee.) 

secretariat (sek-re-ta^ri-at), n. Same as secre- 
tariate. 

secretariate (sok-re-ta'ri-at). n, [< F. secr6ta^ 
riat s= It. segretariato, < ML. secreUiHatus, the' 
office of a secretary, < secretarius, a secretary: 
see secretary.'] 1. The office or official position 
of secretary. — 2. The place or office where a 
secretary transacts business, preserves records, 
etc. 

secretary (sek'rf-tA-ri), w, and a. [< ME. sec- 
retary, secretary e\n\ka erroneously werefory. sec- 
ratory, < OF. secretaire, F. secretaire = Pr. secre- 
tari = Bp. Pg. secretario = It. seoretario, segre- 
tatio, < ML. secretarius, a secretary, notary, 
scribe, treasurer, sexton, etc. (a title applied 
to various confidential officers), prop, adj,, pri- 
vate, secreL pertaining to private or secret 
matters (LL. secretanum, neuty a eouncil- 
ohamber, conclave, ednsistorjO, \ L. secretus, 
private, secret; see serref.] 1. w.; pi. secreta- 
ries (-riz). It. One who is intrusted with pri- 
vate or secret matters ; a confidential officer or 
attendant; a confidant. 

Ralph. Nay, Ned, neuer winoke vpon me ; 1 care not, I. 
JT. acn. Raphe telt all ; yon shall haue a good aaerc- 
taric at him. Oraenc, Friar Bacon, p. Sft. 

The great secfvtary of nature and all learning, Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon. I. Walton, Life of George Herbert. 

A faithful aoeretary to her sex’s foibles. SooU. 

2. A person who conducts correspondence, 
keeps minutes, etc., for another or others, as 
for an individual, a oori>oration, a society, or a 
committee, and who is charged with the gen- 
eral conduct of the business arising out of or 
requiring such correspondence, or making 
of such records, etc.: as, a private secretary. 
Abbreviated Sec., see. 

Baymounde Uio writyng. 

Paper and waxe toka to hya aamtory, 

Anon a latter oonoauad haatUy. 

JRom. qf Partenay (E. 1. T. S.), L 8185. 
And, Sir, nppon Ftyday last piMyd, Blaka, tha Kynges 
aacratory, tolas ma that tnara waa daly varad a auparaedyas 
for oJlmon in that auto. Paaton LcU^ I. 222. 

Hti TBacon’i) only axcuaa was. that he wrote [tha book) 
by command, that he oonsldarea himself as a mare aaera- 
tary. Mamutay, Lord Bacon. 

3. An officer of state who is charged with the 
superintendence and management of a particu- 
lar department of government, (a) in the British 
fovaranant there arellve eeoreterlea at state— uamely, 
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those for the home, foreign, colonial, war, and Indian da- 
partmanta. Tha Secretary of State for tha Home Depart- 
ment has charge of the privy signet office, and is respon- 
sible for tha interna) admiiiUtration of Justice, tha maln- 
tenanoa of peace in tlie country, the supervision of prisons, 
police, sanitary affairs, etc. The Secretary of State for* 
Foralgii Affairs conducts all ciurespoudence with foreign 
statea negotiates treaties, appoints ambassadors, etc. 
The Colonial Secretary performs for the colonial depen- 
dencies similar functions to those of the Home Secretaiy 
for the United Kingdom. The Seenstary of State for War. 
assisted by the oommander-ln-chief, has the entire control 
of the army; the office dates from iHor,, w)ien the office 
of Secretary at War was merged into it. The Aooretary for 
India governs the affairs of that country with the assis- 
tance of a council. Each secretary of state is assisted by 
two under-secretaries, one permanent and the other con- 
nected with the administration. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland is not a secretaiy of state, though his office en- 
tails the .performance of duties siinJlar to those performed 
by the secretaries of state, (b) In the i: idled States gov- 
ernment six of the executive departments are presided 
over by secretaries— namely, the Becrelaw of State, the 
^oret^ of the Treasury, the Sem’etary of War, the B^rc- 
taiyof the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture— all members of the cabinet; their 
duties are described nnder tho names of tlielr respective 
departments. (Bee department.) Each State lias also its 
Secretary of State, or corresponding officer. 

4. A piece of furniture compriKing a table or 
shelf for writing, and drawers, and pigeon- 
holes for the keejjing of papers: usually a-high 
oabinet-ahaped piece, as distinguished from a 
writing-table or desk. 

We have always believed a Secretary (the word had been 
used in sense 21 to be a piece of furniture, mostly of ma- 
hogany, lined with green baize or leather, with a lot of 
litue drawers in it. IHckcna, Our Mutual Friend, i. 15, 

5. Inprinting, a kind of script type in imitation 
of an engrossing-hand. — 6, The secretary-bird 
or crane-vulture, Serpentarius se(retarius.-~~Oor- 
respondlng secretary, a secretary of a society or other 
body who conducts correspondence on matters relating 
to that body.— Beoordlng secretaxy. a secretary of a 
society or other body who is charged with noting the pro- 
ceedings and keeping the minutes of that liody.— fleore- 
taxy at War, an officer of the British Ministry prior to 
16.5^ who had tlie control of tlie fliioncial aiTangemeDts 
of the army. The title was abolished in 1868. 

At court all is confusion : the King, at Lord Bath's in- 
stigation, has alMOlutely refused to make Fitt Secretary 
at War. Walpole, Letters, 11. 5. 

Beeretaxy of Agrlcultiire, of the Interior, of War, 
etc. Bee def. 8, and department.— SecretaXT of embaa- 
ey or of legation, the principal assistant of an ambasoa- 
dor or envoy. 

n. a. Of a secretary; clerkly: noting a style 
of handwriting such as is used in engrossing. 

Alas, Bln that a fair hand should make such blots ! what 
hand is it? Secrctarie, Roman, Court, or Text? 

Brome, Northern Lass, III. 2. 

The document from which I have trabscrlbed the fol- 
lowing yarn ia contemnorary with the date of (he eventa 
referred to. It is written in a line aecretary hand, and ia 
endorsed A Sad Relation of a Ship in Extremity." 

. N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 28. 

secretary-bird (sok're-ta-ri-bcrd), n. A remark- 
able rapteirial bird of Africa, with very long 
legs; the serpent-eater or crane-vulture. This 

biril appears to nave been first named Sagittarius by Vos- 
maer m 1760 ; it is le aeer^taire, le meaeage, and le mangtur 
de aerpena of early French writers, and aerpmtariua, 
VuHur aerpentariua, Otis aecretarive, and Vultur areretarim 
of ornithologists of the last century. Kotween 1707 and 1817 
four different generic names were basetl U]>on this type 
(see iSiii^artws) ; and since 1800 five specific names have 
been added (rtptilivorue, afrieanue, eapenais, gantbietma, 
and. erroneously, pAifiip/ienais) - tlio various coro))inations 
of the New Latin generic and specific names being now 
about twenty. The earliest tenable generic name (see 
onum) is Sefpentariua of Cuvier ; the earliest tenable spe- 
cific name is aerpetUaritu (Miller, 1785). Some strict con- 
structionists of nomendatural rules would combine these 
in the tautology of Serpentariue aerpentariv*, a form which 
has been introduced sparingly into the present work, sim- 
ply to recognize its existence. The next specific name in 
chronological order is aecretariue of Scopoll, 17«6, yield- 
ing with the proper generic }iame the unexceptionable 
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onym Sarpaniari*» aacratariua. The name aaeretary refers 
to the bird’a oreat, which when lying smoothly on the head 
haa been likened to a scribe's pen stuck over the ear; and 
tbisisalsotheexplsnatlouof Bapatariiw. Tho term erstui- 
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9iiftwf9 (« reflection of ni]ger*e genue G>MNi!Mfaiiicir) indi- 
eetes the long legs like thoce of e grelletoml bird : Set- 
pentariug, Ophioihere$t and rtpHUwfui describe the bird's 
characteristic habit of feeding upon snakes* Bfostof the re> 
tnaiiiing designations are place* iiamesioneof them, pMlip- 
m jwmsff, a blunder). The systematic position of this isolated 
type has been much discussed, it has usually beenjrat 
in the Kaptorea, as a member of either of the families 
eonidUe or VidturidUe, or ss forming a separate family 
balled Serpentariidaa or Qy^araniaat. Cuvier put the 
bird among waders, next to the boat*billed herons (Canoro* 
ma). The late Dr. il. Schlegel of Leyden thought It was a 
goshawk, and called it AHurmeretaHuM, The expert of the 
British Museum in the latest ottoial lists locates it next to 
the oariama (which is transferred to the family Falemtdae 
on the strenf^h of the supposed relationship). The apmar* 
ance of the secretary<bird is somewhat suggestive of the 
boactsin (see outs under hooctn'n and OMhoeimuay. 1 1 Is 
about 4 feet long from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail ; the wing from the carpal toint to the point measures 
25 Inches ; the tail is about as long as this, the tsrsus 1S| 
inches. The general color is ashy-gray ; the flight*/ eathers, 
the featlierea part of the legs, and the lower belly are 
black; the breast and under wing- and talhcoverts are 
whitish, more or less shaded with ashy ; the two middle 
tail-feathers are longer than the rest,.wliJte-tipped, and 
with aubterminal black bar. There is a bare orange-yel- 
low apace about the eyes ; the iris is hasel ; the ahanks 
are fleab-oolored. The long crest of black or giuy black- 
tipped feathers sprint from the hindhead and nape ; these 
fMilhers are somewhat spatulate, and dispart when the 
crest is erected under excitement. The serpent-eater has 
a very capacious gullet and crop, capable of holding at once 
several snakes two or three feet long ; It also eats other rep- 
tiles, as lisards, frogs, toads, and young tortoises. It is said 
to attack large serj^nts by grasping them in its talons and 
striking blows with the wings until it can deal a decisive 
thrust with the beak niton the head of Its prey. The bird 
has often been tamed by the Dutch colonists, and kept to 
rid their premises of vermin. 

MCrataxyship (sek're-ta-ri-ship), n. [< secre- 
tarjf + shipTj^ The office of secretary. 
MCreta^ (se-kret'), r. f.: pret. and pp. seeretedy 
secreting, [< P. seer^ter =s Sp. necreiary < 
secretuSy pp. of secemercy separate: see se- 
oerny secret,^ 1 . To make or keep secret ; hide ; 
conceal ; remove from observation or the know- 
ledge of others : as, to secrete stolen goods ; to 
secrete one’s self. 

Be can discern what things are to be laid open, and 
what to be aeereUsd. 

Bacon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 

As there is great care to be used for the counsellors 
theaiBelves to be chosen, so there is of the clerks of the 
ooancU also, for the mreiinff of their consultations. 

Bacon, Advice to VUliers. 


physiology, the process hy which subslMiccs 
are separated from the sap of vegetables. The 
descending ssp of pliuits is not merely soMervlent to nu- 
trition, but furnishee various matters which are secreted 
' or separated from its mass, and aftmard elaborated by 
particular organa These secretions are exceedingly nu- 
meroiia and constitute the great balk of the solid ports 
of plants. They have been divided into-*-(l)peiierai or 
nutritume mcrcHona, the component parte of which are 
gum, sugar, starch, lignin, albumen, and gluten; and (2) 
apeeM or non-arntmiUdda aacratiomy which may be ar- 
ranged under the heads of acida, alkalis, neuter princi- 
ples, resinous principles, coloring matt^ milkSi oils, 
resins, etc. 

2. A substance or product secreted, or elabo- 
rated and emitted.— Puuoygitto Mcrctioii. See 

paneraaHe,mByn, nM^txcraUtm. 

secretional (s^-kre'shpn-itl), a, [< secretion + 
-af.] In phgsiohy same as eeereU^^, [Bare.] 
secretifltt (se'kret-ist), n. [ss F. sScretiste ss 
8p. secretista ss Pg. segredisia; < secret + 

A dealer in secrets. 

Those aaeretigta, that will not part with one secret but in 
exchange for another. Boyta, Works, 1. 815. 

secretitioiis (sS-kr^-tish^ns), a. [< secrete^ + 
-/D'oiwf.] Produced by secretion. 

They have a similitude or contrariety to the aeeraUHona 
humours in taste and quality. Floyer, On the Humours. 

secretiye (sf-kre'tiv), a. [< secrete^ + 1, 

Tending to secrete or keep secret; given to 
secrecy or concealment; reticent or reserved 
concerning one’s own or another’s affairs. • 

The iH>wer of the newspaper is familiar in America, and 
in accordance with our poiitic4il system. In England it 
stands in antagonism with the feudal institutions, and it 
is all the more beneficent succor against the aeereHve ten- 
dencies of a monarchy. JBhnaraon, English Traits, xv. 

2. Causing or promoting secretion. 
Becretiyely (se-kre'tiv-li), adv, in a secretive 
manner; with* a tendency to secrecy or con- 
cealment. 

secretiyeness (se-kre'tiv-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of l^iug secretive; tendency or disposition 
to conceal ; specificallv, in phren.y that quality 
the organ of which, when largely developed, is 
said to impel the individual toward secrecy or 
concealment. It is located at the inferior edge 
of the parietal bones. See cut under phrenology, 

SaeraUtenaaa is quite often a blind propensity, serving 
no nseful purpose. IT. Jamaa, Tsychology, xxiv. 


2. In animal and vegetable physiol., to produce, 
prepare, or elaborate by the process of secre- 
tion — the product thus derived from the blood 
or sap being a substance not previously exist- 
ing, the character of which depends u^n the 
kind of organ which acts, or on the manner in 
which the secretory operation is carried on, 
Chaucer had been in hU grave one hundred and fifty 
yean ere England had aaeratad choice material enungh 
lor the making of another great poet. 

hewaU, Among my Books, 2d aer., p. 125. 
Pearl ssereted by a sickly fish. 

Bruurningy Bing and Book, II. 184. 
IteflTSttnff fttnges, synovial fringes. See aytwvial, and 
wtmdsgtnoua gland (under gland).^ Secrstmg glands, 
th> 2 Sie glands which give rise to a secretion; true glands, 
as dfs&gttlshed from the lymphatic and other ductless 
glanda.— Sdcxwtlng organs, in hot., certaifl specialized 
evgtiia, tlasne systems, of plants, whose function is the se- 
ciw^n of various substances, such as the nectaivglands of 
flowers, the sttematic surface of a pistil, the resin-cells and 
-ducts of the Ctmiferx, etc. ~8yn. 1. HMa, etc. See eon- 
eeol, and list under hidai, 

(se-kref ), a, [< L. secreius, pp. of se- 
oemere, separate : see secern and secret. Cf . dis- 
Crete,’] Separate; distinct. 

They suppose two other divine hypemtases sup^or 
thereunto, which were perfectly aecreu from matter. 

Cudwnih, Intellectual System (ed. 1845X L 4. 

fleer6te% <t. and «. An obsolete form of secret, 
flecret-faifle (se'kret-fAls), a. Faithless in se- 
cret, [Rare.] 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; 

Be aeerd’/alae. ISkUc., C. of £., ill. 2. 15. 

flacreting (se-kre'ting), n, [Verbal n. of se- 
crete^, r.] in furriery, same as secretage, 
geerfltion (se-k're'sbqn), n, [< OF. secretioHy F. 
s6cr6Hon ss 8p. secrecion = Pg. secreg&o = It. ae- 
cresioncy < L. se<!retio{n-)y a dividing, separation, 
< secernere, pp. secretusy separate: see secern, 
secret,] 1. In physiol,: (a) In animal physi- 
ology, the process of nreparin^ and separat- 
ing substanccK by glandular activity. The prod- 
uct or secretion usually consists of substances previoualy 
existing in the blood, such as water, salts, etc., combined 
with others which have been elaborated by the glandular 
enithelinm from more or lets different substances in the 
blood. The secretion msy he eliminated from the body as 
detrimental, as urine, or It may be used, as the digestive 
secretions, to serve requirements of the organism or (as 
the milk) those of its offspring. Hecretions which are 
merely eliminated as detrimental are called aoeerationa. 
The act of secreting seems, In most Instances at least, to he 
a vital act id the glandular epithelium, and Is often, if not 
fdways, under direct nervous control Ia vegetable 


secretly (se'kret-li), adv, [< ME. secretly; < 
secret + 4y'^. Cf. secrely,] 1. In a secret or 
hidden manner; without the observation or 
knowledge of others; in secret; not openly. 

And thel dide all his commaundement so aeereUy that 
noon It perceyved, no not the lady hcr-self. 

Merlin (B. E. T. AX D. 180. 

Now aecretly with Inward grief she pin’d. Addiaon. 
2. In secrecy, concealment, or retirement. 

Let her awhile be aeereUy kept in, 

And publish it that she is dead indeed. 

Shak.y Much Ado, iv. 1. 205, 

S, In liturgies, in a low or inaudible voice. 8ee 
eeiihimesiSy 2. Also secreto. 

secretness (se'kret-ues), n, 1. Secret, hid- 
den, or concealed character or condition. — 2. 
Secretive character or disposition; secretive- 
nesB. 

There were thre or foure that knewe ye aeeretnea of his 
mynde. Bemera, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., I. xxlx. 

For I could muster up, as well as yon, 

My giants and my witches too. 

Which are vast (k>n8tancy and Seeratneaa, 

But these I neither look for nor profess. 

Donna, The Damp. 

secreto (se-kre^to), adv, [< L. secretus: see 
secrete^,] ’ Same as secretly, 3. 

Becretor(8e-kre'tpr), Ji. [< secrctei -h -ori.] One 
who or that which secretes; specifically, a se- 
creting organ : as, the oWk-^ecretor of a spider. 
Westwood, 

secretory^ (se-kre't^ri), a, [< F. s6tr4toire ss 
Sp. Pg. It. secretorioy secretory; as secrete^ + 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to secretion; perform- 
ing the office of secretion: as, secretory vessels. 

flecretory^, n. An obsolete erroneous form of 
secretary, 

flecrifltanet, n, A Middle English form of sac- 
ristan, 

fleets (sekt), n. [< ME. secte (as D. sekte as MLG. 
secta, secte ss MHO. secte, O, secte, sekte ss 
8w. I)an. sekty < F. or L.), < OF. secte, P. secte 
ss Pr. Bp. secta ss Pg. secta, seita ca It. setta, 
a sect in philosophv or religion, < hh, secta, 
a sect in philosophy or reii^on, a school, 
party, faction, class, gild, banih particularly a 
heretical doctrine or sect; in Mh, in general a 
following, suitOj a suit at law, a part, train, 
series, older, suit of clothes, etc. ; L. secta, a 
school or set of doctrines (in philosophy), in 
earliest use a ffiode of life, a way, most fre- 


quontly In the pbva«e mUm (ollOHfas) mtgaH 
otpersegui, ^follow (some one’s) way' (whence 
seetam (amttfus) secuH, * those following (some 
one’s) way,' one's party, sect, or faction), wheire 
secta is prop. *a way, road,' lit. ’a way out 
through/ being orig. pp., secta (sc. via, way), 
fern, of seetus, pp. of seoare, cut, as used in the 
phrase seeare viam, take one’s way, travel one's 
road, lit. ‘cut one's way ' (cf. Gr, rlyveiv 666v, out 
one's way, take one’s way) : see secmitySec^, see* 
tion. Of. ML. rupta, a way, road, orig. a road 
broken through a forest : see rowf®, routed, rut^. 
The L. seolahas been explained otherwise : (a) 
According to Skeat and others, lit. * a follower' 
(= Gr. a follower), with formative -ta, < 

sequi {y/sequ, sec- as in secundua, etc.) (s Gr. 
ftreodai), follow : see sequent. But secta is never 
used in the sense of * follower,' and the phrase 
seetam alict^fus sequi cannot be translated ’ fol- 
low some one's follower.' (h) L. secta, lit. *a 
following,’ formed from sequi as above ; but 
this is equally untenable. The notion of * a fol- 
lowing,' however, has long been present in the 
use of the word, as in the ML. senses : see above, 
and cf. seetator, sutf, suite, ult. < L. sequi, fol- 
low. (c) The notion that L. secta is lit. * a party 
out off,’ namely from the true, orthodox, or es- 
tablished church, and thus implies scliism and 
heresy (cf. sect^), is entirely groundless. Cf. 

1. A system or body of doctrines or 
opinions held by a number of persons and con- 
stituting the distinctive doctrines of a school, 
as propounded originally by the founder or 
founders of the school and (usually) developed 
or modified by later adherents; also and usual- 
ly, the body of persons holding such doctrines 
or opinions; a school of pliilosophy or of phi- 
losophers : as, the sect of Epicurus ; the sect of 
the Epicureans. 

As of the aaeta of which that he was born 

Ho kopte his lay, to which that he was sworn. 

Chaucer, B<iulre’B Tale, 1. 10. 

The academicks were willing to admit the goods of for* 
tunc into their notion of felicity ; hut no aeeta of old phi* 
loBophers did ever leave a room for greatness. Drydan. 

When phtlosonhers in after-times embraced oiir re- 
ligion, they hlonnod It often with the peculiar notions of 
those aaeta In which they had been educated, and by that 
means corrupted the purity and simplicity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, I. Iv. 


2. A party or body of persons who unite in 
holding certain special doctrines or opinions 
concerning religion, which distinguish them 
from others holding the same general religious 
belief;, a distinct part of the general body of 
persons claiming the same religious name or 
origin ; especially, such a party of innovators, 
differing in their beliefs from those who sup- 
port the older or orthodox views; a party or 
faction in a religious body; a separate ecclesi- 
astical organization ; an ecclesiastical denom- 
ination ; as, the sects of the Jewish religion 
(which were not separately organized); the 
sects of the Cliristian church (usually separately 
organized); Mohammedan sects; Buddhist 
The Latin word aeeta, from which the English word aeet is 
derived, did not at first h«‘come limited in Christian usage 
to a sp^ifle meaning. It was used for ' wsy,’ * mode of 
life,' etc., but also for the Greek (I^tin haeraaia, the 

original of the English word heraay\ signifying ' a school of 
philosophy, opinion, or doctrine,' especially peculiar or 
erroneous doctrine. A familiar applicaUon was to the 
sect of Christians, as distinguished n>aro Jews and pagans. 
In four of the nine passages in whloh aiptat Is found 
in the New Testament, tlie Vulgate has hantaia, in the 
other five aada. In Acts xxiv. 14 it has ** the way (mstam) 
which they call heresy (haaraaim). "The use of aeeta In these 
passages led to the meaning of *a sjimarate or heretical 
Dody, Vhich is found in writers of the fourth century, and 
by aesynonymization aaeta emphasJAed the organization 
and hmreaia the doctrine. Afterward it came to be sup- 
posed that the word aeeta meant, etymologically, *a party 
cut off'; hence the more or lees opprobrious use of aaet 
by many writers. It is often used, however, unopprobrl- 
ottsly, in a sense substantially identical with the original 
sense, to signify ' a body of persons who agree in a pmtio- 
nlar set of docuines.' 

This newe aaeta of Ijollardle. Oowar, Oonf. Amant,, ProL 

After the roost straitest aaet of our religion 1 lived a 
Pharisee. Acts xxvl. 5. 


Slave to no aeat, who takes no private road, 

But looks through nature up to nature's God ; 
Pursues that obstn which links the Immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine. 

Popa, Essay on Man. Iv. 881. 

We might say that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was intended to extirpate, not a reltgioas Sffrt, hut a politi- 
cal party. Jfoeaulap, ilsllam’a Const Hist 

The eighty or ninety ssote Into which Christlsnlty speed- 
ily divided hated one another with an intensity that ex- 
torted the wonder of JuUan and thejridieule of the Pagans 
of Alexsitdrfa. Aselp, jSurop. Mofsls, XL flff. 

8. A religion. [Bare.] 
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tiMMm dbvottte to tervoii ouro Lord Ood tfmn ony otbor mea 
ot^oy olbor Mr. ifafMtwOfo, Trayels, p m. 

4. In a general sense, a nain))er of persons hold- 
ing the same opinions or practising the same 
customs, or having common assoeistioiis or in- 
terests; a party; following; company; faction. 

Well wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, paolu and »eeU of great ones, 

That ebb and flow by the moon, Shak,, Lear, v. 3. 18. 
But in this age a feet of writers are, 

That only for particular likings care. 

B. Jon$otit Bpiccene, Brol. 

5. Kind; sex: originally merely a particular 
use of sect in sense 4, but now regarded as a 
form of 8CXt and as such avoided as incorrect. 

The wives love of Bathe 
Whos lif and al hire aecte Ood ttminteiiu. 

Chaucer, 0. T., 1. 9046. 
So is all her $eet; an they be onco in a calm, they are 
sick. Shak., 2 Hen. IV.. ii. 4. 41. 

When she blushes, 

It is the lioliest thing to Itwk upon, 
llie purest teniiile of her Met that ever 
Hade Nature a blest founder. 

Fletcher, ViUentinian, i. 1. 

6f. Apparel; likeness. 

Many tyme Ood hath ben inette ainongo nedy peple, 
There neuere segge hyin scigh in eecte of the riche. 

Piers Ploicman (BX xl. 287. 

Ionic soot. See Ionic. 

aect'^t (sekt), n. [< L. svetum, a part cut (in pi. 
Hcctdi parts of the body operated on ), neiit. of 
acetus^ cut, pp. otaemre^ cut : nee aecatitf afction. 
Ct. secfl, with which aert^ has been confused.] 
A part cut off; a cutting; scion. 

But we have reason to cool uur raging motions, our car- 
niU stings, our unhltted lusts, whereof 1 take tills that you 
call love to be a sect or scion. Shak., Othello, 1. 886. 

sectant (sek'f ant), V. [< L. avetus, pp. of aeearr, 
cut, + -«wf. *Cf. A portion of space 

cut off from the rest by three planes, but ex- 
tending to infinity. 

sectarial (sek-ta'ri-al), rt. [< sectary (ML. .sec- 
tarius) + -a/.] Hai’ne as wrM?vVf«.— gectarlal 
marln, emblems marked on the forehead of the mem- 
bers of the different sects, or ^vorshipers of tiie different 
gods, In India. They are painted or tatUnied on the skin 
in the middle of the forehead. Representations of the 

S ods have usually also a distinguishing mark of this kind, 
lore than forty ditferent sectarial marks arc In common 
use. 

sectarian (sck-ta'ri-an), a, and n. K avetary 
(ML, seet-ariaa) 4* j I. a. 1. Of or per- 
taining to a sect or sects; peculiar to a sect: 
as, sectarian intcreBts; aectarian principles. — 
2. That inculcates the particular tenets of a 
sect: m,aectarian instruction; a book. 

— 3. Of or pertaining to one who is bigotedly 
attached to a particular sect ; charactcrixctl by 
or characteristic of bigoted attachinent to a par- 
ticular sect or its teachings, interests, etc. 

Zeal for some opinion, nr some party, l>eareth nut men 
of sstSarian and factious spirits in such practices fas slan- 
der|. Barrow, Works, iiiermun xviii. 

The chief cause of sectarian, animosity is the incapacity 
of most men to conceive systems in the light in which they 
appear to their adliereiits, and in efitor into the enthusi- 
asm they inspire. Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 141. 

II. M. One of a sect ; especially, a person who 
attaches excessive importance or is bigotedly 
attached to the tenets and interests of a sect. 

But hardly less censurable, hardly leas contemptible, is 
the tranquilly arrogant Mcfuiiian. who denies that wisdom 
or honesty can exist beyond theliinits of his own ilMight- 
ed chamber. 

Lander, Imaginary Conversations, Lucian and Timotheus. 
nflyiL See heretic. 

sectaxiftniSB, V, t. See scctarianize. 
Beotaxianism (sek-ta'ri-an-ixm), n. [< aectarian 
+ -i«m.] The state or character of being sec- 
tarian ; adherence to a separate religious sect 
or party j especially, excessive partisan or de- 
nominational zeal. 

There was In Foster’s nature no seetarianiem, religious 
or political. JSdinburyh Bee*, CLXVIIl. rt84. 

MCtarianise (sek-t&'ri-an-Sx), r. f. ; pret. and 
pp. seetariamxed, ppr. Hectariamsiny, [< aecta- 
riun -f -iffc.] To render sectarian ; imbue with 
sectarian principles or feelings. Also spelled 
aeetariamae. 

Ssetarianitiny the schools. 

Jour, qf JSdttcaHon, XVlIl. 83. 

seotarisnit (sek'tfl-rizm), II. [< sectar-y 4* -igm.] 
1. Sectarianism.' 

Nor Is ther any thing that hath more marks of Seism and 
SseUtrimn then English Episeopacy. 

Milton, EBronoklastes, xlii. 

d. A sect or sectarian party. [Rare.] 

Towards Quakers who came here tliey were most cruelly 
IntOlfHrBiit, imving them from the colony by tlie severest 
In proooM of time, however, other soMartsm 
waro introduoafl, oUefly of Qte JPresbyt^an family. 

‘ Autoblcf., p. 81. 
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ieotarlft (sek'^-rist), ». [< aectar-y 4- 
A sectary. [Hare.] 

Milton was certainly of that profession or general prin- 
ciple in which all seetarists agree : a departure from estab- 
lishment. T, Warton, Notes on Mllteii’s Smaller Poems. 

sectary (sek'ta-ri), n, and a , ; pi. aectariea (-riz). 
r< F. sectairc ’= Sp. Pg. aeetaria = It. aettarB}, < 
ML. aeetariua, < L. seeta^ a sect: see acet^A I. 
n. I. A member of a particular sect, school, 
party, or profession. 

Then he would scolfe at le.%mlng, and eke soome 
The Sectaries thereof, us imhiuIc imse. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 833. 

How long have yuu hoena sectary astronomical? 

Shak., Lear, i. 2. 162. 
Bpcciflcally — 2. A member or an adherent of 
a sect in religion; a sectarian: often used op- 
probriously by those who regard as mere sects 
all bodies of Christians outside of their own. 

Sects may be In a true Church as well as in a false, when 
men follow the Doctrlti too much for the Teachers sake, 
whom they think almost Infallible; and this becomes, 
through Infirmity, iinplicit Faith ; and the name Sectary 
pertains to such a Dlslple. Milton, True Religion. 

Anno 106:1, divers seclaWcs in religion beginning to spread 
themselves there fin the Virginia coloniesj, great restraints 
were laid upfin them, under severe penalties, to prevent 
their Increase. lieveney, Virginia, L 11 79. 

He had no party’s ing^ no sect'rj/’s whim : 
rhristian rjuI countryman was all with him. 

' Crahb<‘, Works, I. 11.5. 

gflytL IHsaewter, Schismatir, etc. .See heretic. 

n. a. B(*ctarian. 

These sectary precise preaiihers. 

L, Bacon, Cjcnesis of New Log. C'hm-ches. 

sectatort (»ek-ta'tor), w. [= P. sectatenr; < L. 
sectatoTf a follower, < sectari, follow eagerly, 
accompany, frec^, of follow : not} acqueui.'] 
A follower; a disciple; an adherent of a sect, 
school, or party. 

The best learned of the philosophers were nut ignorant, 
as Cfcoru witnesseth for them, gathering the opinion of 
Aristotle and his seetators witii those of Plato and the 
Academicks. Raleiyh, Hist. World, i. 1. 

The philosopher busies himself in nceonimo<lating all 
her [Nature's] appearances to the principles of a school of 
which he has sworn himself the sectatfir. 

Warbtirton, I’rodigles, p. 92. 

sectile (sek'til), «. [= P. secUlc s= Pg. acctil; 

< L. sectilis, cut, divided, < secare, pp. scctus, 
out : see aectan i, section. J Capable of oeiug cut ; 
in mineral., noting minerals, as tale, mica, and 
steatite, wnieh eaii be out smoothly by a knife 
without the ptirlieles breaking, erumbliiiff, or 
flying almiit ; in hof., appearing as if out into 

small partieles or pieees. Also scclivc Sectlle 

motude, inlaid work the pieces of which are notably larger 
than the tessorce of ordinary mosaic. See opus sectile, un- 
der opus. 

flOCtility (sek-tiPi-ti), «. [< sectile + -//y.] Sec- 

• tile character or property; the property of be- 
ing easily cut. 

8ectio(8ek'shi-d), II. [L.] A section or cutting. 
— 'Seetto alia, suprapubic lithotomy.— Beotio oada- 
veiis, ail autopsy; a post-mortem operation.— SdCtiO 
lateralis, lateral iierineal lithutomy. 

section (sek'shon), fi. [< OP. (and P.) section 
= Sp, acenon := Pg. sec^ffo = It. sccione, < L. 
sccHo(^n-)y a cutting, cutting off, excision, am- 
putation <k diseased parts of the body, a dis- 
tribution py auction of confiscated property, in 
geom. a division, section, < secart\ pp. aectus, 
cut: see uccunf.] 1. The act of cutting or di- 
viding; separation by cutting: as, the acetimi 
of one plane by another. 

In the sreCion of bodies we And man, of all sensible crea- 
tures, to have the fullest brslii to his proiiortion, and that 
it was so provided by thr .Hiinrcmc Wisdom, lor the lodg- 
ing of the IntcUoctlvc faculties. 

Sir //. Wotton, Rellqube, p. 80. 
2. A part cut or separated, or regarded as sep- 
arated, from the rest; a tlivisioii: a portion. 
Specifically— (a) A distinct part or division of a IxHik 
or writing; a subdivision of a chapter; a division of a 
law or other writing ; a paragraph. (6) In tnusie, one of 
the equal and more or less simfiar divisions or parts of a 
melody or movement. The term to used inconsistently to 
describe either the half of a phrase or a double phiasc. 
(c) A disUnct part of a country or nation, community, class, 
or the like ; a part of territory separated by geographical 
lines or of a ptniple considered as distinct. 

The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted do- 
tards, the extreme section of the other consists of shallow 
and reckless empirics. Mamulay. 

I add, too, that all the protection which, consistently 
with the Constitution and the laws, can he given, will he 
dieerfully given to all the Btatea when lawfully demanded, 
. ^ as to an 


for whatever cause 
other. 


cheerfully to one 

Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 11.S. 


(d) One of the siiuare^ each containing 640 acres, Into 
which the public lands of the Ignited States are divided ; 
the thirty-sixth part of a township, (e) A certain propor- 
tion of a battalion or oompaiiy told off for military move- 
ments and evolutlona (/) In imwA., Any part of a ma- 
chins that can be readily detached from the other parts, 
as one of the knivusof a mower, (y) A division In asleep- 


BBotionaUsin 

ing-car, including two seats facing ea^h other, ‘ and de- 
signed to be made into two sleeping-berths. A double 
section takes in four seats, two on each side of the car. 
(h) In bookbinding, the leaves of an intended book that, 
are folded together to make one gathering and to prepare 
them for aewing. (i) In prirUing, tliat part of a printed 
aheet of book-work which has to be cut off from the full 
meet and separately folded and sewed. On psper of 
ordinary thickness, the section is usually of eight jeaves 
or sixteen pages: on thick paper, the section to often of 
four leaves or eight pi^es. 

3. The curve of intersection of two surfaces. 
— 4. A representation of an object as it would 
appear if cut by any intersecting plane, show- 
ing the internal structure ; a diagram or pic- 
ture showing what would appear were a 
cut off by a plane supposed to pass through 
an object, as a building, a machine, a biologi- 
cal stnicture, or a succession of strata, in me- 
chanical drawing, a longitudinal section usually presents 
the object as cut through its center lengUiwlMc and ver- 
tically, a crosfhsection or transverse section as cut cross- 
wise and vertically; atid a hmizotUal srrfioti os cut through 
its center horizontally. Oblique sections are made at vari- 
ous angles. Sections are of great importance in geology, 
as it to largely by their aid that the relations and positions 
of the various members of the different formations, both 
stratified and unstmtlfled, are made intelligible. The 
geological structure of any region is best indicated by one 
or more cross-sections on which the groups of rocks are 
reiiresented in the order in which they occur and with the 
proper dips, as well aa the irregularities due to faults, . 
cnist-moveinents, and invasions by igneous masses, Iqr 
which causes the stratigraphy of a region may be made so 
complicated and obscure as to be unintelligible without 
such assistance to its comprehension as to offorded by 
cross-sectloiis. 

6. A thin slice of an organic or inorganic sulv 
stance cut off, as for microscopic examination. 
— 6. In xrodf., a classificatory |froup of no fixed 
grade or taxonomic rank; a division, series, or 
group of animals: used, like group, differently 
by different authors. Sections, cohorts, phalanges^ 
tribes, etc., are frequently introduced between the family 
and the order, or between the family and the genus ; hut 
it is commoner to speak of sections of a genus (u e., sub- 
genera). The sense corresponds to that of the word coup 
as much used by French zoologists. 'J'he sections of many 
English entomologists often correB]x>nd to families as they 
are understood in continental Europe and the United 
States. 

7. In hot., a gi’otip of Ri>eeicR subordinate to a 
genus: nearly the name as suhycuva (which 
see).— 8. In/orf., the outline of a cut made 
at any angle to the principal lines other than 
a right angle. — 9. The si^ used either (a) 
as a mark of reference to a foot-note, or (b), 

S refixed to consecutive numerals, to indicate 
ivisioDS of subdivisions of a book.-^ Abdominal 
section, laparotomy. — Angular sectionB. See angular. 
— Onsarean, oonlo, dominant section. See the ad- 
lectives.— Frontal eectlon. see frontal plane, under 
/hmlol.— Frosen section, a cutting of frozen parts, or 
that which to cut while frozen ; especially, the surface of 
such cutting. It to much used in anatomy to show the 
exact relations of soft parts which might be disananged 
or distorted if cut in their natural state.- Golden, mao- 
rodlagonal, mrlndpal section. See the adiectives.— 
Hannonic section, the cutting of a stiaightllueat four 
points harmonically situated.— Microscopic section. 
See def. 6, and seetib»»-cuttcT.— Koimal eection. See 
normal, 4.— Pubic BSCtion, symphyBeotomy.— Rhino- 
oerotlo section, ribbon eectians, sagittal sections, 
serial sections, Blganltlan section, snbeontxary 
section, etc. Bee the ndjectivea —Vertical section. 
See orthograph. ^Syn. 8. Division, Piece, etc. Sec Mrf. n. 
SectiOXl (sek'shpn), r. t. [< section, fi.] To 
make a section of; divide into sections, as a 
ship ; cut or reduce to the degree of tiiinness 
required for study with the microscope. 

The embryos may then be embedded in paraffine and 
sectioned lengthwise. Amer. A’aturaliM, XXlll. 829. 

BBCtiOlial (sek'shqn-al), a. [=: F, sectionnel; < 
sertion 4- -of.] l" (■bmposed of or made up in 
several independent sections : as, the sectional 
hull of a ship. — 2. Of or pertaining to some 
particular section or region ; for or in regard 
to some particular part of a country aa distinct 
from others; local: as, sectional interests; 
sectional prejudices; ,^ectional spirit; .^tectional 
legislation. 

If that government be not careful to keep within its own 
proper splierc, and prudt*nt to siiuare its pollt:y by rules of 
national welfare, sectional lines must ana will l>c known. 

>r. Wilson, ('ongressional Ooverument, vi. 

Sectional dock. dorks. 

BBCtionalism (sek'shon-al-izm), «. [< sectional 
4- -i>/w.] The existence, development, or ex- 
hibition of sectional prejudices, or of a section- 
al spirit, arising from the clashing of sectional 
interests, whether commercial or political; the 
arraying of one section of a countiy against an- 
other on questions of interest or policy, as, in 
the Unitoa States, the Northern States against 
the Southern, or the contrary ; sectional preju- 
dice or hatred. [U. S.] 

’Their last organic act was to meet the davk wave of thto 
tide of sectioMlitm on the strand, breast high, and roll it 
back upon Its depths. B. Choats, Addressee p. 4Sff. 
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•ectionalitY ( 8 ek- 8 h(^nal'ir^i)t sectional 
+ The quality of ijeing eecuonal; Bee- 

tionaliem. 

MNCtionalisation (sok^Bh^-al-i-ssa'shqn), tt, [< 
sectionalize + -afioa.] The aet of renderwg 
eectional iu Boope or epirit. 

Oinolniiati gathered the remalna of a once powerful na- 
tional party, and contributed to ita farther oeetumaftiaeioa 
and dealruotion. S. JBowUn, In Meiriani, 1. 

sectiOIialise (Bek'shon-al-iz)) t\ f. ; pret. and pi). 
seetiondlized^ ppr. seetiomHzing. [< sectional *f 
-iseJ] To render seetional in scope or spirit. 

The prinoipal rosulte of the atruggle were to i^cUonalxu 
partiei. TheCeniury, JiXXlV. 624. 

sectionally (sek'shon-al-i), adv. In a sectional 
manner; in or by Bectious. X. A, Jicv., CXXVI. 
316. 

aoction-beam (sek'shon-bem), n. In warping^ 
a roller which receives the yam from the apoolB, 
either for the dressing-machine or for the loom. 
In the latter case, also called yarn-hcain, K H. 
Kniaht. 

MCtlOll-catter (sek'shon-kid/^r), n. Aninatm- 
ment used for making sections for microscopic 
work. Some forms have two parallel blades; others 
workmechankudly, and consequently with more precision. 
The speoimen from. which the section is to be taken Is 
often froson by means of ether-spray or otherwise. Also 
oalled mierotome. 

•ectionhse (sek'shon-lz), V. t ; pret. and pp. see- 
Uonieedy ppr. seciionizing, [C secHm -P -ire.] 
To cut up, divide, or form into sections. 

The eeetAmited parts became perfect individuals on the 
dsy of their diviston. 

T. OiU, Bmithsonian Eoport, 1886, p. 766. 

Tilts whole reidon was teetioniud by the general land 
office several years previously. Seieneet VIll. 142. 

aaction-liner (sek'shpn-ll'n^r), n. A drafts- 
man’s instrument for" ruling parallel lines, it 



m, 0 , ctrai|At-eds’e : A triangle moving on n for n disunce dctennified 
bjr the »et m the inicromerer-scinte r/ a, ttirittg for reloaiinir triangle 
and keepi^ it in the end of it« aiot. 

eonslats of a triangle so attached to a straight edge that 
; it can be moved back and forth on it a distance prede- 
termined by the adjustment of a set-screw, 
flffietion-plajie (sek'shon-pl&n), n. A cut sur- 
face ; a plane exposed’ by section. 

The tedian-plane, as made by the saw, passed jnst sinis- 
trad of the meson. 

Ihudt*» Handbook qf Med, Sciences, VIII. 109. 

Bectioplanography (sek^shi-o-pl^nog'ra-fi), w. 
K Ij.sccf*o(7t-), acuttinj 5 off,+ planus^ plane, + 
Gr. < }p6<^.iv, write.] A methc^ of lay- 

ing down the sections of engineering work, as 
railways, in which the line of direction is made 
a datum-line, t)ie enttings being plotted on the 
upper part and the embankments on the lower 
part of the line. 

aectism (sek'tizm), 71. [< sect^ 4- -ww.] 8ec- 

tarianism; devotion to a sect. [Rare.] Imp. 

Diet. 

MCtist (sok'tist), 71. [< secO- + -wf.] One de- 

voted to a sect ; a sectarian. [Bare,] 

The Diuell . . . would maintalne, 
sundry obstinate Seetiets (but in vaineX 
'Iiiere was not one Almighty to begin 
The great stupendions Worke. 

Heyvfood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 19. 

floctiimcle (sek'ti-ung-kl), «. [< li. as if *S€C^ 

iiuthcuUtf <iim. of sectio(7t-)f a section; but in- 
tended as a dim. of sect: see /»ecri.] A petty 
sect. [Rare.] 

Some new sect or «rcf(u}tc2«. J. Martineau. (Imp. DM.) 
Bective (sek'tiv), a. [< L. sections, that may 
be <?»t, < Hvcarcy pp. scctusy cut, divide: see «c- 
Crt/i/.] 8a me as seelih. 

sect^masterf (sekl'mks^tAr), n. The leader or 
founder of a sect. [Rare.] 

How should it be otherwise, when a blind company will 
follow a blind sref-mastor f Hev. S. Ward, Hermons, p. 76. 
Tliat eeet-maeter (Epicurus). J. Howe, Works, I. 28. 
•ector (sek'tpr), ti. [= F, sectewr ss Bp, 
sector SB It. settore s= D. G. Dan. 8w. sektor^ < L. 


sectary a cutter, Uj. a sector of a circle (tr. Gr. 
TOfirix), < aecare, pp. sectuSf out: see seeantf sec* 
fioa.] 1 . In geom . : (a) A plane 
figure inclosed between the arc 
of a circle, ellipse, or other cen- 
tral curve and two radii to its 
extremities from the center. 

Thus, in the figure, CDB is asee- 
tor of a circle . (ft ) A solid gen- 
erated by the revolution of a 
plane sector about one of its 
radii. — 2. A mathematical rule 
consisting of two flat pieces connected by a 
stiff rule-joint so that the broad sides move in 
their own planes, and bearing various scales, 
especially double scales which are scales of 



trigonometric functions, etc., duplicated on the 
two pieces and radiating from the center of the 
joint. The joint to opened until the dletsnce between 
two certain oorresponaliig points is equal to the indi- 
cated trigonometric line for a given radius, when the 
distances between all the emrresponding points on all the 
double scales are equal to the respective trigonometric 
lines for the same radius. 

Bn. Seth Ward, of Sarum, has told mo that he first sent 
for Mr. . . , Gunter, from Lutidon (being at OxfonI uni- 
versity), to be his Professor of Oeometrle ; so he came and 
brought with him hto sector and quadrant, and fell to re- 
solving of triangles and dbeing a great many line thinga 
Atibrey, Lives, Henry Savill. 

8. An astronamical instrument consisting of a 
telescope turning about the center of a gradu- 
ated are. It was formerly used for measuring 
differences of declination. See zcnith-^ector . — 
4. In meeh.y a toothed gear of which the face 
is an arc <if a circle, intended for reciprocating 
action. See cut under opmRi«^-f/iftlc. — 6. In 
entom.y one of the veins of the wing of some in- 
sects, as the ephemcrids ; a branch of the cubi- 
tus.~~B«otor of a splioro, the solid generated by the 
revolution of the sector of a circle alfoiit one of its radii, 
which remains fixed ; a conic solid whose vertex coincides 
with the center of the sphere and whose base Is a segment 
of the same sphere, (see also dip-Mfctor.) 

sectoral (sok'tpr-id), a. [< sector 4 -of.] Of 
or belonging to a seotor: as, a sectoral circle. 

— SoctonU baromotor, an instrnment in which the 
height of the mercury to ascertained by observing the 
angle at which it to necessary to incline the tube in order 
to bring the mercury to a certain mark on the Instru- 
ment. 

sector-cylinder (sek'tqr-sil^in-dcr), n. A cyl- 
inder of an obsolete form of steam-engine 
(never widely used), called the sector -cylinder 
steam-engine, it has the form of a sector of a cylin- 
der, in which, radlallv to the axis of the cylinder, a rec- 
tangular piston oscillates on a rocking-shaft— a lever on 
the outer end of the shaft being connected to a crank for 
converting oscillating into continuous rotary motion. 

sector-gear (sek'tpr-^r), n. 1. 8ee sectary 
— 2. Siime as variable wheel (which see, under 
wheel). 

sectorial (sek-to'ri-al), a. and w. [< NL. seefo- 
riusy pertaining to a cutter, < sectary a cutter: 
see sector.] 1 . a. 1. In unaf. and rooV., adapt- 
ed for cutting, as a tooth : camassial: specifi- 
cally said of a specialized molar or premolar, 
as the liosh-tooth of a caniivore: not said of in- 
cisors. — 2. In math., of or relating to a sector. 

— Sectorial harmonle. harmonic. 

n. n. A sectorial tooth; a flesh-tooth; a 
scissor-tooth, 

sectoriHB (sek-to^ri-us), ».; pi. seMorii (-!). 
[NT^. (sc. den{i-)sy tooth): see sectorial.l A sec- 
torial tooth : more fully called dens see.UMus, 
Owen, 



2. Going on from age to age ; accomplished ot 
taking place in the course of ages; continiied 
tlkfough an indeflnite but long period of time; 
not recurrent or periodical, so far as known: 
as, secular change of the mean annual temper- 
ature; the secular cooling or refrigeration of 
the globe; the secular inequality in the motion 
of a planet. The last, however, to known to be periodi- 
oal. It to oalled Mctdar because, being dependent on the 
poaltlon of the orbita of the dtoturbing and disturbed 
bodies, not on the positions of the planets in the orbits, 
its period to excessively long. 

8 o far as the question of a secular change ut the teui- 
perature to concerned, no definite result appears to have 
neeu reached by Plantamour. 

J. D. Whitney, Climatic Changes, p. 227. 

Hhrinkiwe consequent on the earth's ssetifar cooling led 
to the fohfing and crashing of parts of the crust. 

Atheneeum, No. 8071, p. 29& 


8. Living for an age or ages; permanent. 

Though her Iwdy die, her fame survives 
A secular bii’d ages of lives. MiUon, 8. A., 1. 1707. 

Xature looks provoklngly stable and secular. 

Mtnerson, Essays, Ist ter., p. 276. 

4. Of or pertaining to the things of time or of 
this world, and dissociated from or having no 
concern with religious, spiritual, or sacred 
matters or uses ; comieotea with or relating to 
the world or its affairs ; concerned with mun- 
dane or temporal matters ; temporal ; worldly ; 
profane : as, secular affairs ; the secular press ; 
secular education ; secular music. 

When Christianity first appeared, how weak and de- 
fencelesa was it, how artless and undesigning ! Mow ut- 
terly unsupported either by the secular ami or secular 
wisaom 1 J9p. Afterburp, Sermons, I. iil. 

The secidar plays . . . consisted of a medley of dllTer- 
ent performances, oslculated chiefly to promote mirth, 
without any view to instruction. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastliues, p. 242. 
A secular kingdom is but as the botly 
Lacking a soul. Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 1. 


6t. Lay, as opposed to clerical ; civil. Sec def. 4. 
He which that bath no wyf 1 holde him shent; 

He lyveth helplesa and al desolat—- 
1 speke of folk ill secTdar estaat. 

Chaucer, JMerohant’s Tale, 1. 78. 


6. Living in the world, not in the cloister; 
hetice, not bound by monastic vows or rules, 
nor subject to a monastic order: used especially 
of parisli priests and other non-monastic clerg>', 
as distin^ished from the monastic or regidar 
clergy. 

Tliose northern nations easily embraced the religion of 
Uiose they subdued, and by their devotion gave great, au- 
thority and reverence, and thereby ease, to the clergy, both 
secular and regular. Sir W, Temple. 


The Spanish Archbishop of Santa F 6 has for hto diocese 
the wild territory of New Mexico, which siippoKs only 
thirty-six secular priests, nearly all of whom are ^niards 
or Mexicans Kimleenth Century, JCXVI. 811. 

Aha&d(nun«at to tho secular arm. Bee abawionmcnt. 
—Secular abbot, benefloe, chaw, equatiou, per- 
turbations. etc. See the nouns.— S^lar games mdi 
seseulares), a festival of imperial Rome, celebrated at long 
but (despite the name, which would Imply a fixed petlud 
or cycle) Irregalar intervals in honor of the chief am<mK 
the gods ana the prosperity of the empire. The festival 
lasted three days and nights, and was attended with sac- 
rifices, illuminations, choral hymns, and games and dra- 
matic representations of e\'ery description. This festival 
was a survival In a profoundly modified fonn Of thq Taren- 
tine or Taurian gamea of the republic, a very ancient fes- 
tival in t>rt>pitiation of the Infernal deities Disand Proser- 
pine.-~8soulsr rofMgsration, in geol., the cooling of 
the earth from its supposed fomier condition of IgntMiiis 
fluidity. » 8 y 2 L 4 TmjTWii/, etc. Hee worldly. 
n. »• if. A layman. 

Whether thou be male or female, . . . ordred or nnor- 
tired, wys or fool, clerk or seeuleer. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 
The clergy thought that If it pleased the seculare it niigbt 
be done. 

Ualee, Letter from the Synod of Port, p. 6 . (taiham.) 
2. An ecclesiastic, such as a parish priest, 
who lives in the world and not in a monastery, 
is not subject to any numastic order or rule, 
and is bound only to celibaev ; a secular priest: 
opposed to religious or regular. 


sector-wheel (sck'tor-hwel), «. Same as sector- 
gear. 

sectonrt, Bee secutour. 
secular (sek'u-lftr), a. and n. [Formerly also 
smoidar ; < VL'R.'seculary seculeTy scculcrcy < OF. 
seculieTy semicry F. s4culier as Pr. seglar, 
secular as Pg. secular ss It. secolare, < L. smcula- 
risy secularisy of or lielonging to an age or period 
(nl. smmlaresy ssecularkty the secular games), 
also LL. of or belonging to the world, worldly, 
secular, < stsculumy seeutumy a generation, age, 
LL. the world: see secle.l X, a. 1. Celebrated 
or occurring once in an age or a century. 

Tbe sstsdar feat wm kept but onee in a eentmy. 

Addtsou. 


It cloistered Avarico scruple not to mxmg 
The pions. humble, useful Secular, 

And rob the people of hto dally care. 

Wordsworth, Eccles. Sonnets, if. 19. 

While the Panlsh wars had betm fatal to the monks— 
the "regular clergy" as they were called— • they had also 
dealt heavy blows at the seculars, or parish nrlesta. 

«/. H. Qrsen, Conq. of Eitg., p. 888. 

8. An unordained church officer, 
secnlarisatioii, secularise. Bee: secuiaHzatiany 
secularize. 

secularism (sek'i|[-mr-izm), n. [< semdar 4* 
AmA Exclusive attention to the present lile 
and its duties, and the relegation of all eou- 
sideratiene regarding U future life to a seeond- 
ary place; the system of the seeularlsts; the 
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IgA^fiog or exolttikm of religious duties, in- 
Struction, or considerations. See aeculmUtt 

SMUmrim Is ths study of promoting human welfsro by 
mswftl insBii% messunng human w^ara by the atnita« 
rian rules, and making the servloe of others a duty of life. 
Stetdetrim relates to the present exletenoe of man, and' 
to action. if* Pinion, Eng, Ead. Leaders, p. 817. 

In mmlarUM, the feeling and imagination, which lu the 
religious world are bound to theological belief, have to 
attm themselves to a t^ltlve natural philosophy. 

BiB, TylSr, 'Prim. Culture, U. 407. 

Becnlarist (sek^^4^r-ist), n, and a, [< seeular 
4* -tef.] I, n. One who theoretically rejects or 
ignores all forms of religious faith and wor- 
ship established on the authority of revelation, 
and accepts only the facts and induences which 
are derived from the present life ; one who mabi- 
tains that public education and other matters 
of civil policy should be conducted without the 
introduction of a religious element. 

What is the root*notlon common to Seoularittn and ]>e. 
nominationallsie, but the notion that spread of knowledge 
is the one thing needful for bettering bebavloar? 

H. Sjpeneitr, Sociology, p. 801. 

n. n. Holding the principles of secularism. 

There Is a section of the London working classes which 
is §eeuiariU or agnostic. CenUmporary /fee., LI. 6S9. 

aecnlarity (sek-u-lar'j-ti), n, [< F. s^culariU = 
Bp. secularidad s Pgl aecularidade ss It. acco- 
laritdf < ML. seBCHlarita{U)8^ seculaniess, < L. 
smmlaris, secular: see aecular.'\ Exclusive or 
paramount attention to the things of the pres- 
ent life; worldliness; secularism. 

Littleness and aemdarUy of spirit is the greatest enemy 
to contemplation. T, Bumet, Theo^ of the Earth. 

The practical question of the present day is how to de- 
fend the very principle of religion against naked amdarity. 

J, R. Seeley, Nat. Bellgion, p. Ul. 

MCUlarlzation (sek^u-ljir-i-za'shon), n. [< F. 
aSoulariaatioH = Sp. aeeularizaeion as Pg. 
lariaa^flo ss It. aecolarizzasiotw ; secularize + 
vofton.J The act of rendering secular, or the 
state of lieing secularized, (o) Conversion to seen- 
larism : as, the eemdariziUlon of the masses, (ft) Conver- 
sion to merely secular uses or purposes : as, the eeeulari- 
gation of church property, especially calle<l alienatwn 
(Site alienatimi (ft)): the aectUariaation of the Sabbsth; 
on the (X>ntiiient, especially in the former German em- 
pire. the transfer of territory from eccleslastfoal to tem- 
poral rulers: as. the aecularizcUion of the bishopric of 
llalberatadt in the Peace of Westphalia, (e) Absolution 
or release from the vows or rules of a monastio order; 
ohaiige from the status of regular to that of secular : as, 
the ecetdaritafjian of a monk, (d) The exclusion of religion 
and eocleslasticisni from civil or purely secular affairs ; the 
exclusion from the affairs of this life of considerations re- 
garding the life to eomc ; the divorce of civil and sacred 
matters : at. the aeeularimtion of education or of politics. 

Also 8p<3llod secular isation. 
secularize (sek'u-]|ir-iz), v. i,; prot. and pp. 
secularized^ ppr. aecularizing. [s= F. seeularist r 
as Bp. Pg. secularizar as It. aecalarizzare ; as 
secular + -ize,^ 1. To make secular, (a) To 
change or transfer from regular or monastic into secular : 
as, to meidariae a monk or priest, (ft) To change or de- 
grade from religious or ecclealastical appropriation to 
secular or C4)minon use ; as, the ancient abbeys were necii- 
larixed; eB|>eclally, to transfer, as territory, from eccle- 
siastical to temporal mlers. 

ITie celebrated proposal of the “ Unleanied Parliament '* 
of Henry I V. , to mc*darim all C^hurch property, was kept in 
mind by its suucessor. 

H. W. Diaon, Hist. Church of Eng., 1., iioti% 

2. To make worldly or uuspiritual; divest of 
religious observances or tnflufenoes: as, to accu^ 
larize the Babbath; to secularize the press; 
to aecuXarizo education. — 8. To convert to or 
imbue with secularism: as, to secularize the 
masses. 

A aeetularized hierarchy, ... to whom the theocracy 
was only a name, and whose whole interests were those 
of their own selfish politics. Bneye. Brit,, XVI. 5f). 

Also spelled secularise. 

•donlarly (sek'^-lj^r-li), adv. In a secular or 
worldly manner. 

zeculaxUEW (sek'u-lUf-nes), n. Secular quality, 
eharaoter, or disposition; woridliness; worldly- 
mindedness. tfohnson, 

zecuild (se'ktmd), a, [< L. secundus, following: 
see serondt,] If. An obsolete form of aecouS, 
— 2. In hot, and zodl,, arranged on one side 
only I unifarious; unilateral, as the flowers of 
the hly-of-thci- valley (Convallaria wdjalia), the 
false wintergreen (f*jfrola secunda), etc.: as, 
secund processes of the antennes. 

O. An obsolete fotzn of secondary. 
•acaudariuz (sek-un-dfl'ri-us), n.; nl. secun- 
darii (4). [ML. : see ssootidafy.] A lay vicar. 
See 

zeeondate (sf>kunMfit), r. t ; nret, and pp. 
icemdatedf ppr. seoundaHny, [CL. accundatus, 
pp, of seoHndare (> It. secondare m Bp. secundar 
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w F. seconder), direct favorably, favor J!urtber, 
< secundusf following: see second^A To make 
prosperous : promote the sucoess of ; direct fa- 
vorably. JBailey, 1781. [Kare.1 

zeeimdate (se-kun'd&t), n, [< NL. Secundates.^ 
A member of the Secundates. 

Seeundatea (sek-un-d&'tez), n,pl, [NL. (form- 
ed on the type of Primates)^ < L. aeoundua, sec- 
ond: see second^.'] A term applied by De 
Blainville to the Perm of Linnaatis (as a correl- 
ative of the Linnean term Primates), It la miuiv- 
alant to the OarnoMia or Oamaria of Cuvier, and there- 
fore to the modern Cartdvom or Ferse proper (with the 
JnaeMivitra). The SeeuudatM were divided by Blyth (184S) 
Into Cynudia and JSeanina(» Ferm and Jn»eeiivara)\ but 
none of these terms arc now in use, though the divisions 
they Indicate are retained. 

BdcmidatiOll (aek-uu-da'shon),n. [< secundate 
+ -lon.J Prosperity. Bailey, 1781. [Karo.] 

zecondejlicht, adv, A Middle English form of 
secondly, 

Sao wndtafi (s^kun'di-aii), n. [< Secundus (see 
def.) 4* -taw. J A member of a dualistic gnos- 
tic sect of the second century, followers of 
Becundus, a disciple of Valentinus. Bee Valen- 
tinian, 

zactUldina (sek^nn-din), w. [Formerly secon^ 
dine; < F. secomline as It. secondina, < LL. secun^ 
dinm, afterbirth, < L. secundus, following: see 
second^."} 1. The afterbirth ; what remains in 
the womb to be extruded after the birth of the 
fetus, being the fetal envelops, placenta, and 
part of the navel-string: generally used in the 
plural. 

The aeeundine that once the infant cloth’d, 

After the blrih, is cast away and loath'd. 

liaoster, Self- Denial, Dialogue. 

2. In hot,, the second (or inner) coat or integu- 
ment of an ovule, lying within the primine. it 
is really the first coat of the ovule to ho formed, and by 
some authors is (advisedly) called the primim. Sue prv 
mine, ovule, 2 . 

secmidipaxa (sek-nn-dip^a-rU), n, [L., < secun- 
dus, second, 4-porerc, bring forih, bear.] A 
woman who is parturient for the second time. 

Becundly (se^kund-li), adv. In hot., arranged 
in a secund manner: as, a secundly branched 
seaweed. 

seciindogeilitlire (sf-kun-do-jen'i-tur), w. [< 
L. seintndus, following (see second^), 4- genitnra, 
generation: see geuiture. (Jf. immogenHure,] 
The right of inheritance pertaining to a second 
son ; also, the possessions so inherited. 

The kingdom of Naples . . . was constituted a tecundo- 
yemture of Spain. BaneTf\ft. 

secondf^primary (so-kiin-do-prl'ma-ri), a. In- 
termediate between* primary and secondary. — 
Becundo-prlmaiy quality. quality. 

SOCUndmil (s^-kuu'dum). [L., orig. neut. of sc- 
enndus, following : see second^,'] A Latin prepo- 
sition, meaning ‘according to,^ ‘by rule or prac- 
tice of’: used in some phrases which occur in 
English books. - Secundum artem, according to art 
or rule, (a) Artificially ; not naturally, (ft) Artistically ; 
skilfully ; scientifically ; professionally : used especially as 
a direction to an a)»otnecary for coni]>oundlng a prescrip- 
tion.— Secundum naturam, naturally : not artificially. 
—Secundum quid, in some respeot only.— Secundum 
veritatem, universally valid. A refutation secundum vert- 
tatem, ooutradistingnished from a refutation ad homineni, 
isotio drawn from true principles, and not merely one which 
satisfies a given individual. 

SOCUrable (se-kur'a-bl), a. [<«ccwrc + -ahle."] 
Capable of being secured. Imp. Diet. 

securance (se-kur'ans), n, [< secure 4- -ance. 
Cf. /<«nf»ce.] * Assurance; conflnnation. 

After thK when, for the meuranee of Thy Eesurrectlon, 
upon which all our faith justly depeiidetli. Thou hadst 
sj^nt forty days upon earth, I find Thee upon Mount 
(Rivet Up, Ball, Mystery of Godlineas, 1 10. 

secure (se-kur'), «• [= F. sur, OF. Seur (> E, 
sure) as Pr. sequr as Bp. Pg. seguro as It, aicuro, 
secure, sure, ( L, securus, of persons, free from 
care, quiet^ easy ; in a bad sense, careless, reck- 
less; of things," trantjuil, also free from danger, 
safe, secure ; < se-, without, 4* cura, cai-e : see 
cure. Older E. words from the same L. adj. 
are (through AB.) and /fwre (through OF.), 
which are thus doublete of ^eewrr.] 1. Free 
from care or fear; careless; dreading no evil; 
unsuspecting; .hence, over-confident. 

But we be secure and ancareful, as though false prophets 
could not meddle with ns. 

jAftimar, Eemalns (ed. 1848), p. Sfi5. 

But thou, areure of soul, unbent with woes. Brydatu 

Hesefciah, king of Jerusalem, caused it to l)e taken away, 
because It made the people secure, to neglect their duty in 
calling and relying upon Qod. Bwian, Anat. of Mel. 

2, FK^eftom apprehension or doubt; assured; 
certain; confident; sure: with of or an infini- 
tive. 
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To whom the Cretan thus his speech addrest: 
Seeurauf me, 0 king \ exhort the rest 

Pope, Iliad, iv. 808. 

Under thy friendly conduct will 1 fly 

To regions unexplored, aecure to share 

Tiny state. Dryden, 8ig. and Guis., L 676. 

3. Free from danger; iincxposed to danger; 
safe: frequently with against or from, and for- 
merly of: as, secure against the attacks of the 
enemy. 

Secure qf thunder’s crack or lightning flash. 

Sttak., Tit. And., il. 1. 8. 
Vt/r mo, aeeure from fortune’s blows, 

Secure at what I cannot loso. 

In my small pinnace 1 can suil. 

Dryden, tr. of Horace's Odes, i. 20. 
It was thought the roads would lie more secure about 
the time when the great caravan was passing. 

Poooeke, Description of tlie East, 11. i. U, 

4. In safe custody or keeping. 

In iron walls they deem'd me not mmre. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., L 4. 4\k 
I suppose your own pmdenoe will enforce the necessity 
of dissembling, at least till your son hos the young lady s 
fortune aeeure. Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 

6. Of such firmness, stability, or strength as to 
insure safety, or preclude risk of failure or ac- 
cident; stancl^ firm, or stable, and fit for the 
purpose intended : as, to make a bridge secure; 
a secure foundation. «S 3 m. 3. Seeaa/e. 
secure (sf-kur'), v, f.; met. and pp. secured ^ 
ppr. securing. [= 8p. Pg. segurar as It. sicu- 
rare; from the adj. Cf. sure, v.) If. To make 
easy or careless ; free from care, anxiety, or 
fear. 

Why dost thou weep? (^anst thou the conscience lack 
To think 1 shall laclt friends? Secure thy heart 

Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 185. 

2. To make safe or secure; guard from dan- 
ger; protect: as, a city /Jccwrcd by fortifications. 

If this come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, 
und aeeure you. Mat. xxvllL 14. 

Well higher to the mountains ; there secure ua 

Shak., Clymbeline, iv. 4. 8. 
For Woods l>efore, and Hills behind. 

Secur'd It both from Bain and Wind. 

Prior, The Ladle. 

You and your Party fall In to secure my Rear. 

Stede, Grief A-la-Mode, V. 1. 

3. To make certain ; assure ; guarantee : some- 
times with of: as, we were secured of his pro- 
tection. 

He aeettrea himself of a powerful advocate. 

W, Broome, Notes to Pope’s Odyssey. 
How are we to secure to labor its due honor? 

GladaUme, Might of Eight, p. £73. 

4. To make sure of payment, as by a bond, 

• BUTqty, etc. ; warrant or ^arantee against loss : 

as, to secure a debt l)y mortgage ; to secure a 
creditor. — 6. To make fast or firm: as, to se- 
cure a window ; to secure the hatches of a ship. 
— 6. To seize and confine ; place in safe cus- 
tody or keeping: as, to secure a prisoner. — 7. 
In surg., to seize and occlude by ligature or 
otherwise, as a vein or an artery, to prevent 
loss of blood during or as a consequence of an 
operation. — 8. To get hold or possession of; 
make one’s self master of; obtain; gain: as, to 
secure an estate for a small sum ; to seettre the 
attention of an audience; t<» secure a hearing 
at court. 

’Tliey adapted their tunes exactly to the nature of each 
peroon, in order to captivate and secure him. 

Bacon, Moral Faldos, vl. 
The beauteous Lady Tragabigzanda, wlicn I was a slaue 
to the Turkes, did all she could to aecttre me. 

Capf. John Smith, Works, I. 58. 

There was nothing she would not do to aeeure her end, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxi. 

9t. To jdight; pltMige; assure — Secure piece, a 
command in artillery directing that the niece he moved in 
battery, the muczle depresseii, the tompion inserted iu the 
muxsle, and the vent-cover placed on the vent — To 
cure anus, to hold n rifle or musket with the muzzle 
down, and tne lock well up under the arm, the object be- 
ing to guard the weapon from the wet. 

Becnreftllt (se-kur'ful), a, [Irreg. < secure 4 
-fid.] Protecting. 

I well know tlie ready right-hand chargt*, 

I know the left, and every sway of niy aecundut targe. 
Chapman, Iliad, vli. 200. 

securely (se-kur'li), adc. In n, secure manner. 

(a) Without care or thought of evil or danger ; with eon- 
fldeiice ; confidently. 

Devise not evil against thy neighbour, seeing he dwell- 
eth securely by thee. l*rov. ilL 20. 

We see the wind alt sore upon our sails. 

And yet we strike not, but aecurdy pfirish. 

Shak.. Eich. II., il. 1. 266. 

(ft) Without risk or danger ; in security ; safely : as, to 11s 
secursiy bidden. 
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Howeti, Iietters, 1. 1. 17. 
(c) Firmly ; in such a manner as to prevent faUare or ac< 
oldent; ao that escape, injury, or damage may not 
result: as, to fasten a thing sacurwp; lashed ascttrs/y to 
the rigging. 

fiven gnats, if they rest on the glands fof Dromra ro- 
4ttncfi(Mm] with their delicate feet, are quickly and ssoure* 
Ip embraced. Darwin, Insectiv. Plants, p. 204. 

Vecurement (se-kdr'meuh), n, [< secure •¥ 
^menU C£. if. Security; protection. 

They, like Judas, desire death; . . . Cain, on the con- 
trary, grew afraid thereof, and obtained a necurtmetU from 
it. Sir T. Brotffne, Viilg. Err., i. 2. 

2. The act of securiug, obtaining, or making 
sure. 

The tiBeurement ... of porpetnal protection. 

The Century, XXVI. 47f.. 

BeemeiieBB (se-kur'iies>. n. The state of being 
secure or safe . (a) The feeling of aecnrity ; confidence 
of safety ; exemption from fear ; notice, want of vigilance 
or caution. 

Which omission was a strange neglect and eeeurenem to 
my understanding. 

Bacon, Letters (1657), p. 2a (Latham.) 
(b) Safety ; security. 

fieenrer (se-kur'(T), ». One who or tiiat which 
secures or protects. 

aecnrictlla (sek-u-rik'u-lji), a.; pi. securieulm 
(•le). [L,, dim.* of securis, an ax or hatchet 

with a broad edge, < seeare, cut; see secant 
and c£. saw^, scythe^ from the same ult. root.] 
A little ax ; specifically, a votive offering, amu- 
let, or toy having the shape of an ax-head, with 
a tongue or with an entire handle attached. 
BecorUlaca (sek-u-iid'a-kii), », [NL. (Hivinus, 
1699), < L. seeuri'daca, “an “erroneous reading of 
securiclata, a weed mowing amon§ lentils, fern, 
(se. herba)of securiclatus, shaped like a hatchet, 
< semricula, a hatchet, a little ax: see «cci«r4c- 
iih}.] If. A former genus of plants: same as 
Secufigera . — 2. A ^nus of polypetalous plants 
(Linnmus, 1753), of the order Polygalem. it is 
characterised by two larger wing shaped aepa]^ a one- 
celled ovary, and a aamaroid or crested fruit usually with 
a long wing. There are about, SO species^ natives of the 
tropics, mostly in America, with 4 or 5 in Africa or Asia. 
Hiey are ahruba, often of climbing habit, with alternate 
leaves and terminal or axillary racemes of violet, red, 
white, or yellow flowers. Many South American apeoies 
dimb upon treea to a great height, and are very beautifnl 
in flower. S. Urngipeauneulata (Lophoetylie vmida, etc.) 
it a ahnib <d the ^mbeai rqslon> ^ ot 10 feet high, form- 
ing impenetrable thickets near water, and containa a 
very tough fiber, there used for fish-lines and for nets, see 
bua»jfiar. 

aecnrifer (sf-ku'ri-fdp), «. [< L. securifer: see 
Securifera,'] A hymenopterous insect of the 
division Securifera; a seouriferous insect, as a 
saw-fiy. 

Securifera (sek-u-rif'e-rii), [NL., ueut. pi. 
of L. securifer^ ax-be'armg, k securis, an ax, + 
fmre s £. hear^,^ In Latreille’s system of clas- 
moation, the first 
family of Hymeno^ 
tera, divided into 
two tribes, Tenthre- 
dhddm and Urocs^ 
rata, the saw-flies 
and horn tails, it in- 
cluded the forms with 
sessile abdomen, and is 
equivalent to the Terebrantia of modern systemH. (See 
Terebranda.) Alao called Phyiophaga, Serrifsra, and Sen- 
atUeentree. 

eeciiriferoilS (sek-u-rif 'e-rus), a. (As seewifer 
+ -ous,'] Of or pertaining to the Securifera. 
eecnriform (se-ku'ri-f6rm), a. [< L. securis, an 
ax, + /orM«,’form.] 1. Bhaped like an ax or 
a hatchet; dolabriform. — 2. In eafoiw-., subtri- 
angular or trapezoidal and attached by one of 
the acute angles, as a joint or other part. 
Becnrigera (sek-u-rij'e-ra), w. [NL. (A. P. de 
Candolle, 1815), from the shape of the pod; < 
L. seeuria, a knife, + gerere, bear.] A genus 
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floweiuof urodlmeDtiiy iwaiyirlitdilsollMilfiiiffaad two- 
orthree-oleft. It Inolnuas about fiapeotsa nsUvesoffioutli 
America Spain, and Africa, and m other temperato and 
tropical re^ona They are branohiug shnioa bearing 
small entire alternate le^vea and numarous small stami- 
nate flowers in axillary ulUitera with the few pistillate flow- 
ers borne on longer stalks, on separate plants or on the 
same. S. tUUdaiB the myrtle of l*ahiu and Manrltiua 
sometimes cultivated for Its white flowers, 
seeuripalp (sd-ku'ri-palp), n. A beetle of the 
section Secunpalpi, 

1-ku-ri-pal'pI), n. pi, 



Securifera. 

Saws of Saw-Sy sti/ft*' 

XUS ), frreatly cmarged. 


of leguminous plants of the suborder Papiliona- 
cese and tribe Lotese, It is characterised by the elon- 
gated linear flat and tapering pod, which is nearly or quite 
indehiscent, is curved and sickle-shaped, and has broadly 
thickened margins The flowers bear a short, broad, and 
somewhat two-tipped calyx, a nearly circular banner -petal, 
an incurved keel, diadelphons atamens, and a sesaile ovaiy 
with numerous ovules which ripen into flat squarish seeda 
The only species, S. Coronilla, a smooth, spreading herb, is s 
native of the Mediterranean region. Bee haiehei-vetch and 

attr^ch. 

SecurineiB^ (sek-u-rin'f-gft), n, [NL. ( J ussien, 
1789), alluding to the hardness of the wood, 
which withstands the ax ; < L. securis, a knife, 
an ax, + nego, denv.] A genus of apetalous 
nlants of the order Euphorhiacese and tribe PhyU 
lanthesB. it resemblea PhyUanthue in habit and charac- 
ter, but is distinguished by the presence in the stamfnate 


treille'J 1826), <L. securis, an ax, 

v.l In Coleaotera, a group correspon'^ing to 
Stephens's famuy MelandryidsB, and obaracler- 
izea by the large size of the three terminal 
joints of the maxillary palpi, which are often 
serrated and defioxed. Also called Serripalpi, 
securitant (sf-ku'ri-tan), n, [< seeuHt-y + -on.] 
One who dwells in fancied security. [Rare.] 

The sensual meurUan pleases hlmselle In thaconcelts of 
till owtie peace. Bp. Hail, Sermons. (Latham,) 

Becnrite (sek'u-nt), n, [A trade-name.] A 
modem high explosive, said to consist of 26 
parts of metadinitrobenzol and 74 parts of 
ammonium nitrate, it is a yeUow powder, emitting 
the odor of nltrobensol. There are also said to bo three 
modlflcatlona, reapeotively oontafning trinitrobenso), di- 
nitronaphthalene, and trinitronaphthalene. Also called 
eeeurit. 

seciirity (sf-ku'n-ti), pi. securities (-tiz). 
[< F. securitS s=r Bp. seguridad = Pg. seguridade 
= It. sicuritd, siourtd, < L. semmia(U)s, free- 
dom from care, < securus, free from care: see 
secure. C(. sureh, a doublet of security, as sure 
is of secure.'] 1. The state of being secure. 
(a) Freedom from care, anxiety, or apprebenuon ; confi- 
dence of safety ; hence, nnooncernedness ; carelessness ; 
heedlessness; over-confidence. 

And you all know, eeeurity 
Is mortalf' chlefest enemy. 

Shak., Macbeth, Ui. 5. 62. 

The laat daughter of pride la delicacy, tinder which is 
contained gluttony, luxury, doth, and security. 

Nath, Chriit's Teara Over Jerusalem, p. isf, (Trench.) 

The army, expecting from the king’s illness a speedy 
order to return, converted of nothing else within their 
camp, with that kind of eeewity as if they had already re- 
ceived orders to retiuni home. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. S7. 
(5) Freedom from annoyance, harm, danger, or lose ; aalety. 

The people neither vied vs well nor ill, yet for our sr- 
eurMe we tooke one of their petty Kings, and led him 
bound to conduct vs the way. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 196. 

Wliat greater meurity can we have, than to be under the 
IMotection of infinite wisdom and goodness? 

Bp. Atterbury, Senuoni, II. xxii. 

The right of personal security is, . . . thatno person, ex- 
cept on impeachment, and In cases arising in the military 
and naval service, shall be* held to answer lor a capital or 
otherwise inlamons crim^ or for any offence above the 
common-law degree of petit larceny, unless he shall have 
been previously charged on the presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury ; that no person shall be subject, for the 
same offence; to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; 
nor shall he be compelled, in any ^minal case, to be a wit- 
ness against hlmamf ; and, In all criminal prosecutions, 
the audnsed is entitled to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury: and upon the trial he is entitled to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him, to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defence ; and as a 
further guard against abuse and oppression in criminal 
proceedings^ it is declared that excessive bail cannot be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. 

Kwt’e Cinmnentariwt (12th ed.), IL 12. 

2. That which secures or makes safe ; protec- 
tion; defense; guard. 

Anjou is neighbouring upon Normandy : a great Seeurity 
to it, if a Friend ; and as great a Danger, If an Enemy. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 44. 

There are only two or three poor families that live here, 
and are in perpetual fear of the Arabs, against whom 
their poverty is their best eecurity. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, IL L 59. 
(a) A guaranty or pledge ; something given or deposited 
as surety for the fulfilment of a promise or an obligation, 
the payment of a debt, or the like. 

bare 
46. 


ffeeatow pSaFly mod. B. oklo 

seetour; < ME, sscutour^ sseatgur, 
tour, seeturs, < OF, eawmtour, F. sxieuisur, m 
executor: see eaBeeutor,] An executor. 

If me be deetaynede to dye at Dtyghtyna wylle, 

I charge the my sebieur, ohefta of alle other, 

To m^stre my mobles. 

Mark ArthtenCO. E. T. 8,X L CM. 
Mery. Who shall your goodespoeMssef 
Boyetar. Thou ahalt be my seetour, and hmue all more 
and leeee. ffdod. Eolater Dolster, lU. 8. 

SOd^t, n, A Middle English form of seed. 
aod2(sed),». [Origin c^cure.] A line of silk, 
gut, or hair by which a fish-hook is fastened to 
the line; a snood. </. W.ColHns. [Maine.] 
sedan (Sf-dan'). n. [Said to be so named from 
Sedan, a town in northeastern France. Of. F. 
sedan, cloth made at Sedan.] 1. A covered 
chair serving as a vehicle for carrying one per- 
son who sits within it, the inclosure being 
therefore of much greater height than width: 
it is bonte on two poles, whi^ pass through 



rings secured to the sides, and usually by two 
bearers. These chairs were first introduced in western 
Europe in the sixteenth century (first seen in England in 
1581, and regularly used there from 1634X but their use was 
^atly extended in theeigbteenth century, when they were 
the common means of transportation for ladles ana gen- 
tlemen in the cities of England and France. They were 
often elaborately deoorati^ with paintings by arnita of 
note, panels of vemie Martin, and the like, and lined with 
elegant sllka Similar chairs, luuried on the shoulders of 
two or more bearers, have long been In use in China. 

If your wife be the gentle woman o’ the bonse, sir, sbee ‘s 
now gone forth in one o' the new Hand-lItters : what call 
yee a .SCdon. Bnme, The Sparagus Garden, iv. 10. 

Close mewed in their eedlane, for fear of air ; 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal s Hatires, i. 188. 

Sedans, from hence [Naples] brought first into England 
by Sir Sanders Duncomb. Evdyn, Diary, Feb. 8, 1645. 

2. A hand-barrow with a deep basket-like bot- 


This is no time to lend money, especially upon bs 
frietidshlp, without seeurity. Sh^., T. of A., 111. 1. i 

Ten. Well, air, your seeuHtyf 
Amb. Why, sir, two dhunondi here. 

Dekker and Webster, Westward Ha W. 1. 
We obliged him to give his son Mahomet in seeurity tor 
bis behaviour towards us. Bruee, Source of the Nile, i. 46. 
(b) A person who engages or pledgee himself for the per- 
formance of another’s obligations ; one who becomes surety 
for another. 

3. An evidence of debt or of property, as a 
bond or a certificate of stock : as, government 
securities. 

Exchequer bills have been generally reckoned the sur- 
est and most sacred of all seeuriUss. Swift, Examiner. 

polMt«nl.h6i1lahiU,p0i«(»ala^^ Beethead- 
j^ves.— udinment m stqvrUy. See inftftmsst.^ 

To go go.— TO ' 

SeetiuirfMifi. 


Mamachusettal 

Sedan black. See hlack. 

aedan-ebair (sd-dan'cbSr), n. Same as sedan, 1 . 

When not walking, ladles used either a coach or sedan 
chair, and but seldom rode on horseback. 

J. Aehton, Social Life in Eeign of Queen Anne, I. 06. 

eedant (sS'd^t), a. [F. ^sedant, < L. seden(U)s, 
sitting: gee sedent, s^ant] In Iter., saipe as 
sriant. 

seoate (se-dat^), a. [ss It. sedato, < L, sedutus, 
composed, calm, pp. of sedare, settle, causal of 
sedere, sit, ss £. sit : see elf.] (^ict ; com posed ; 
placid; serene; serious; undisturbed by pas- 
sion : as, a sedate temper or deportment. 

With countenance calm, and soul sedate. 

Dryden, Atneld, ix. 099. 

The Italtona notwithstanding their natural fieriness of 
temper, affect always to appear sober and sedate. 

AMisan, Eemarfcs on Italy (Works, od. Bohn, L 878). 

He was about forty -eight— of a sedate looi^ something 
approaching to gravity. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 76. 
A mind 

Of composition gentle and sedate. 

And, in its movements, circumspect and slow. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vL 

When be touched a lighter string; the tonea though 
pleasingly modulated, were still ssdme, 

Qiford, Introd. to Ford's Flaya p. 1. 
"Asm. Imperturbable, serlouiL staid. 

8edAtet,r. f. \< sedate, a.] To calm; compose. 

To sedate these eonteita Dr. John Owen, Worica vnx., 
(pref.,p.4a (N.andQ.) 

•edately (s$-dfit^li), ode. In a sedate manniv; 
calmly; serenely; without mental agitation. 

She took the kiss safufsty. gVnngmn. bbud, xli 4 


rCh^rtateorqiMaity 
iA being fiedate ; calmnew of mind, manner, or 
eonnibenanoe ; oomposure; nlaoidity; serenity; 
tranquillity: as, eeantoaeMro! temper; sedAtmeea 
of oountenance. 

There ii s paitlottlar Mdotmccf In their convenatlon and 
behaviour that queliflee them for oounoJl. 

Addimn, Btote of the Wer. 

aadation (sf-da'sbqn), n. [< L. aodafto(n*), an al- 
laying or calming, < Bedmrt^ pp. aedatua^ settle, 
appease: see sei&te.] The act of calming. 

The unevemiees of the earth 4e clearly Providence. For 
linee it 1 b not any fixed ledat^on, but a floating mild varie- 
ty that pleaeeth, the htlla and vall^ in it have all their 
apeoial uae. Fuihamt Eeaolvea it 86. 

active (sed'j^tiv), o. and n. [< OP. aedatif, 
F, a^datifxa Sp. Pg. It. aadativo, < NL. ^^aedati- 
ime, < L. aedaret pp. aedatua^ compose : see ae- 
date,Ji 1 . a. Tending to calm, tranquilizo, or 
soothe; specifloally, in med,^ having the power 
of alla;^ng or assuaging irritation, irritaoility, 
or pain.~8sdatlFS salt boracio acid.- Sedative wa- 
a lotion conipoied of ammonia, spirit of oamphor, 
jalMuid water. 

n. n. Whatever soothes, allays, or assuages ; 
specifically, a medicine or a medical appliance 
which has the property of allaying irritation, 
irritability, or pain. 


All iti lltde griefs aoolhed by natural gtdaUvei. 

0, W. UolfMi, Autocrat, vl. 

Oaxdiao sedatives, medlclnea which reduce the heart's 
action, such as veratria, aconite^ hydrocyanic acid, etc. 
Sede^t, a. and v. An obsolete fonn of seed. 
Sede^t. A Middle English form of said, 
se defendsndo (se dd-fen-den'dd). [L.: abl. 
of pers. pron. 3d pors. sing. ; de/endctulOf abl. 
sing, of genindive of tkifenmre^ avert, ward off: 
see defend,'] In law, in defending himself : the 
plea of a person charged with slaying another 
t^t he committed the act in his own defense. 
fleSellf. n. A Middle Englisli form of schedule, 
SOdailt (sS'dent), a, K L. aeden^U^s, ppr. of ae- 
dsre, sit: see ^‘f.] Bitting; inactive: at rest. 
Bedentaria (sed-en-ta'ri-jl), n. pi, [NL., neut. 
pi. of L. sedentariuSf sedentary: see sedenfartf,] 
1. In Lamarck’s classification (1801-12), one 
of three orders of Annelida, distinguished from 
Apoda and Anfcniuifa, and containing the seden- 
tary or tubi colons worms : opposed to ErrantUi, 
— 2. The sedentary spidera: same as Seden- 
tarUe . — 3. A suborder of peritrichous ciliate 
infusorians, containing those which arc seden- 
tary, as the Vorticellidm: distinguished from 
Natantia, 

Sedentariflfi (sod-en-t&'ri-€), n, pi, [NL., fern, 
pi. of L. aedentarius, sedentary: see sedentartj.] 
A division of Araneina, containing those spi- 
ders that spin webs in which to lie in wait for 
their prey ; the setlentary spiders : opposed to 
JSrrantia, It includes several modem families, 
and many of the most familiar species, 
sedantanly (sed'en-ta-ri-U), adv. In a seden- 
tary manner. Imp, JJict. 

BfidentarinesB (sed'eu-t^ri-nes), n. The state 
or the habit of being se<)entary. 

Those that live in great towns ... are Inclined to pale- 
ness, which may be imputed to their mdentarinm, or want 
of motion ; for they a^dom atlr abroad. 

L, Addition, West Barbary (1671), p. 118. 

Bedantary (sed'en-ta-ri ), a, and n. [< OF. seden- 
taire, F. addentaire s Sp. Pg. It. sede^itario, < L. 
aedentarius, sedentary, sitting, < aeden{f‘)a, ppr. 
of sadcrc, sit: seose^af.] 1. a, 1. Bitting; be- 
ing or ooutmuing in a sitting posture ; working 
habitually in a sitting posture. [Rare.] 

She sits unmoved, and freesea to a atone. 

But still her envious hue and sullen mien 

Are in the mdordary figure seen. 

Addimn, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph,, ii. 

When the text of Homer had once become frosen and 
aettled, no man could take liberties with It at the risk of 
being tripped up himself on its glassy surface, and landed 
in a lugubrious Hdentairy posture, to the derision of all 
critics. D$ qufaeeg, Homer, i. 

Hence— (a) Fixed ; settled ; permanent ; remaining in the 
•ame place. 

The tedonHaty fowl 

That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 
In allent congreaa. Womtworth, Bxourslon, Iv. 

(6) Inactive ; idle ; alugglah : at, a mdnUnry life. 

The great Bxpenoe It (travel upon the king's service] 
win require, being not to rmnain itdmlartf in one Plaoo as 
other Agents, but to be often in ittucrary Motion. 

Hmdl, tetten, I. iv. 26. 

I iroputed . . . their corpulency to a aedentary way of 
Uvltig. OoldmUh, Citfaen at the World, Ivlli. 

(c) In aodi,; fl) Abiding in one place; not migratory, 
a bird. (» Fnmd in a tuba; not arrant, as a wor 
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cirriped, molluMc, aaoidian, etc. ; apeoifl- 
^ _ to the Sedentaria, (6) Bnoyated and mo- 
tionlesa or quiesoent, oa a protoaoan. Compare raaUng, 
apofa, 

2. Accustomed to sit much, or to pass most of 
the time in a sitting posture ; hence, secluded. 

But, of all the barbarians, this humour would be least 
seen in the Egyptians : whose sages were not aadantary 
scholastic sophists, like the Oreclan, but men employed 
and busied in the public affairs of religion and govern- 
ment. Warbufton, Divine Legation, ilL } 4. 

8. Characterized by or requiring continuance 
in a sitting posture : as, a sedentary profession ; 
the sedentary life of a scholar. 

Sadantary and wlthln-door arts, and delicate manufac- 
tures (that require rather the finger than the armX have 
in their nature a contrariety to a military disposition. 

Paeon, Tme Greatness of Kingdoms, etc. (ed. 1887). 

4 . Resulting from inactivity or much sitting. 

Till length of years 

And aadantary nutubness erase niy limbs. 

Milton, H, A., 1. 671. 

II, n,; p\, (^dentariea (-riz). 1. A sedentary 
person; one of sedentary habits. — 2. A mem- 
ber of the Pedentariae; a sedentary spider. 

BBdenuit (se-d6'runt). [Taken from records 
orig. kept in Latin : L. sederunt, 3d pers. pi. perf. 
ind. of seder e, sit: mo sedent.] 1. There sat: 
a word used in minutes of the meetings of courts 
and other bodies in noting that such and such 
members were present and composed the meet- 
ing: as, sederunt A, B., C. 1),, etc. (that is, there 
sat or were present A. B., C. B., etc.). Hence 
— 2. n, A single sitting (»r meeting of a court ; 
also, a more or less formal meeting or sitting of 
any association, society, or company of men. 

'Tisaplty we have not Bums’s own account of that long 
aedarunl. J. WiLmri. 

Tliat fable ... of there l>cliig an Assr>ciatic>n . . . which 
. . . met at the Baron D'Hulbach's, there had its blue- 
light ae(/«runeii, and published Transactions, . . . was and 
remains nottiing but a fable. Carlyle, Diderot. 

Acta of flederuilt. (a) Ordinances of the Bcuttish Court of 
Session, tinderauthoricy of the statute 1540. xciii., by which 
the court is empowered to make such regulation as may be 
necessary lor tiie ordering of processes and the expediting 
of Justice. The Acts of Sederunt are recorded In books 
called Books of Sederunt. (6) A Scotch statute of lfi02 re- 
lating to the formalities of publicity in conveying landa 

Bedes impedita (sd'dez im-pe-di'ta). [L.: 
sedes, a seat ; impedita, fetn. of impeditus, pp. 
of impedire, entangle, hinder, hold fast : see im- 
pede, impedite,] A term of canon law to desig- 
nate a papal or an episcopal sec* w]ien tliere is a 
partial cessation by the incumbent of his epis- 
et^al duties. 

BOdieB vacailB (se'dez vii'kanz). [L. : sedes, a 
seat; vacans, ppr. of vaeare, bo vacant: see m- 
cant.] A tenn of canon law to designate a pa- 
pal or an episcopal see when absolutely vacant. 

sedge^ (sef), n. [Also dial, (common in early 
mod. E. use) sey; < ME. seppe, segg, < AB. seeg 
=s MD. segghe = MLG. LG. segge, sedge, lit. 

‘ cutter,’ so called from the shape of tlie leaves ; 
< Teut. “i/ seg, sag, cut : see saw^. Cf. Ir. seasg, 
seisg = W. nesg,' sedge. For the sense, cf. E. 
sword-grass; F. glaieul, < L. gladiolus, a small 
sword, sword-liiv, flag (so© gladiolus) ; G. 
achwtrtel, sword-lily, svhwirteUgras, sedge, < 
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SadiUof B operatioii 

schweri, a sword.] A plant of the genus Cktrew, 
an extensive genus of grass-like cyperaoeous 
plants. The name la thence extended, especially in the 
plural, to the order Cyperacam, the sedge family. In pop- 
ular use it is loosely comprehensive of numerous flag- 
like, rush-like, or grassy plants growing in wet places. 
See Care» and Cyperaeem, 

The meads, the orchards, and the primrose-lanes, 
Instead of aadya and reeds, bear sugar-canes. 

Marlom, Jew of Malta, iv. 4. 108. 

Tbirtfo or fortie of the Rapahanocks had so accommo- 
dated theinselues with branches, as we took© them for lit- 
tie bushes growing among the sedge. 

quoted In Capt. John Smith's Works, 1. 1B6. 
No more thy glassy bnmk refltH’ts the day. 

But, choked with aedgea, works its weedy way. 

Ooldmnith, Des. VO., 1. 41. 
Beak-MdgB. See Pkynehonpom.— Myrtle BBdge, See 
myrtle.— Sweet ledge. Same as sweet-flag. (See also 
eoUan-aedga, hammer-aedge, ntd-aedge.) 

BOdge*^ w . [A var. of siege (ME, segc), seat, 

Biuing: see siege.] A flock or herons or bit- 
terns, sometimes of cranes. sgyiL Covey, etc. See 
flocki. 

sedge-bird (sej'b^rd), n, A sedge-warbler. 
Yarrell. 

Bedged (sejd), < 1 . [< aedgei^ + -ed^,] Composed 
of flags or sedge. 

You nymphs, called Naiada, of the windring brooks. 

With yonr aedged crowns and ever- harmless looks. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 129. 

sedge-flat (soj'fiat), n, A tract of land lying 
below ordinary high-water mark, on which a 
coarse or long sedge grows which cattle will 
not eat. 

se^e-hen (soj'hen), n, Bame as marsh-ken (b). 
[M^land and Virginia.] 

“I've never fished there," Dick inteirupted; **but last 
fall I shot over it with Matt, and we had grand sport. We 
got forty-two aadga-hens, on a high tide.” 

St. Sieholaa, XVII. 688. 

sedge-marine (sej'ma-ren^), The sedge- 
warbler. C. Swainsoit, Q^ocal, Eng.] 
sedge-warbler (soj'war^bl^r), n. An aero- 
c^ialine bird ; a kind of reed-w'arbler, specifi- 
cally or Calamoherpe or Salicaria or Acro- 
cefhalus phragmitis, or .4. schwnohaenua, a sedge- 
bird widely distributed in Europe, Asia, and 



Sedgeft. 

T, the male plaot afCare* / a, the female plant of Ca- 

rejr sr(rpsftk«j j, the Indonraccoce of CmriM vuiSimoOha : 4. the 
Inderescencs of Ofresf ertnitu; $> schematic view of the female 
dower (ifw, axa; Ar, bract 1 /\ perigynlutn 1 X, rachixi F, firuit). 
«, fruit with tlMpei%yaium of 4 , sbract; r.pcrl. 

gyahim of C ermita; d, the achenct e, a bract. 


SckIuO' warbler \.Acrorffh,tfMs rSrae'mitts). 

Africa, about 5 inches long, nifous-brown above 
and buffy-brown below, frequenting sedgy and 
reedy places. There are many other species of this 
genus, all Miaring the name. Also called reed-waftiar, 
read wren, aedge-wren, etc. See reed-thrush, and quotation 
under radar, 2. 

sedge-wren (sej'ren), «. Same as sedgc-warbler. 

sedgy (sej'i), a. [< scdgci + - .] 1 . Of or per- 
taining to sedge : as, a sedgy growth. 

If they are wild-ditcks, parlK>iI them with a large carrot 
(cut to pieces) inside of eacli, to draw out the fishy or 
taste. Misa Ledie, Cook-book (ed. 1864), p. 94. 

2. Overg^wn or borden^i with sedge. 

Gentle Severn’s aadgy bank. Shak., 1 Ben. IV., i. 8. 98. 

To the right lay the sedgy point of Blackwell’s Island, 
drest in the fresh garuituru of living green. 

Irvitig, Knickerbocker, p. 116. 

sedifldtated (se-dij'i-til-tod), a. [< L. sedigiius, 
Ua^ng six fingers on one hand, < sex, six (= E. 
six), -f digitus, a finger (see digit), + -afe^ + 
-ffr**.] Bam© as scxdigitate. Darwin. 

sedile (se-dFle), «. ; pL aedilia (-dil'i-&). [L. 

sedile, a seat, bench, \ sedere, sit ; se© «f f.] £c- 
cles., on© of the seats within the sanctuary pro- 
vided originally or specifically for the celebrant 
of the mass (or holy communion) and his assis- 
tants. The setUlia are typically three in number, for the 
use of the priest, the deacon, and the siihdeacon, and in 
England are often teoeaaea constructed in the south wall 
of the chancel, and generally enriched with carving. The 
name is sometimes also used fur non-struotural seats terv- 
ing the same purpose. The singular aedda is little used. 
Bee cut on following page. 

SBdillot'B operation. Bo© operation. 
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SedlUa, Southw«1) Minuter. Hn^land. . 

Mdiment (sed^i-raeut), w. C< OF. mUmentj F. 
«Sdime»tss Sp. Pff. It. medimento^ < h,ife(iitH€Hium, 
a settling, subsidoDce, < sedcre^ sit, 86ttle, s= E. 
Bit: gee «<t.] The matter which settles to the 
bottom of water or any other liqtiid; settlings ; 
lees; dregs ; in r/ro/., detritai material mechanic 
oally suspended in or deposited from water; the 
material of which the sedimentary rocks are 
composed. 

It Is not bare agitation, but tbo aedinurnt at the iiottom, 
tliat troubles anti defiles the water. Sotdh, Sermons. 

In recent years it has been attempted to calculate the 
amounts of aediiwtit worn off by various great rivers from 
the surface of the regions drained by them. 

J. Fiaket Evolutionist, p. 18. 
LatgrlOOOUl gedlmant. See latericeauM. 

SOdimontal (sod-i-men'tal), a. [< sedimmt 4* 
-tf/.] Pertaining to or of tlie nature of sediment 
or dregs. 

For if the ratified and asure body of this lower heaven 
be folded up like a scroll of parchment then ranch more 
this drossy, feculent^ and aedimenteU eai^ shall be burnt. 

Rex. T. AdaiMt Worits, 1. 386. 

Mdimentary (sed-i-men^tf^ri), a, [as F. B^i- 
mentaire; as sediment 4* In geol, , formed 

by deposition of materials previously held in 
sugpeosion by water; nearly synonymous with 
aqueous, A rock is nuunCva when it has no structure 
indloating an aqueous origin ; it is aeditnentary when its 
S|»pearance indicates that it is made up of the detritus of 
other rooks, eroded and carried awav by watery currents, 
to be deposited in another place. All sedimentary rocks 
are made up of the fragments of the original crust of the 
earth, of eruptive materials which have come up through 
this crust from below, or of other sedlmentiury beds which, 
haring been deposited, have again In their tuni been 
subjected to erouoii and rede}>oBitioii. It is in sedimen- 
tary rocks that organic remains are found ; in the origitial 
omit of the earth, or in volcanic materials, traces of life 
could not be expected to occur. — g mHwiwntar y cftta- 
a soft cataract, in which the denser parts have sub- 

•ttjUliuHQtation (Hed'i>meii-ts'8l)pu), n, [< sed- 
iment 4- -atioH.] The deposition of sediment; 
the aoouDiulation of eartliy sediment to form 
strata. 

Mdiment-collector (sed'i-ment^k^lek^tqr), n. 
Any apparatus in vessels coutainmj^ fluids for 
roctuving deposits of sediment and impurities, 
with provision for their removal. 

SeditiOll (se-dish^pTi), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sedioion; <’ME. shdioioun, < OF. sedition, sedi- 
cion, P. sMition =s Pr. sedicio = Hp. sedidon = 
Pg. sedig&o ss It. sedigione, < L. 8edUk){n-), dis- 
sension, civil discord, sedition, lit. *a going 
apart,’ hence dissension, < *sedire (not used), go 
apart, < sed-, apart, 4* ire, go; see fieri, etc. Of. 
ambition, reditton, traneitioh.'] A factious com- 
motion in a state ; the stirring up of such a 
commotion; incitement of discontent against 
government and disturbance of public tran- 
^nillity, as by inflammatory roeecnes or writ- 
ings, or acts or language tenmng to ^rearih of 
public order; as, to stir up a sedition; a speech 
or pamphlet abounding in sedition, RadUim, which 
h not strictly a legal term, comprisea such offenses against 
the authority of the state as do not amount to treason, for 
want of an overt act. But it is not essential to the offense 
of sedition that it threaten the very existence of the state 
or its authority in Its entire extent, liras, there are se- 
ditious assemblies, seditious libels, etc., as well as direct 
and Indirect threats and acts amounting to sedition — all 
of which are punishable as misdemeanors by fine and im- 
prij»o:irntMii. 

Thm have 1 evermenre been burdened with the word 
of aeditum. Latitner, 8d Sermon bef. Bdw. VI., 1540. 

And he released unto them him that for aedition and 
murder was cast into prison. Luke xxlll. 25. 

If the lievil himself were to preach aadUion to the 
world, he would never appear otherwise than as an Angel 
at Light Sermons, I. vIL 
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The hope of Hupunlty tsastrong bioltemeiittoasdiffsfi; 
the dread of punishment a proportlouably strong dis- 
couragement to it A. Harnmon, Federalist, No. SOL 
Badition Act i^ee alim and aadiUon lau«, under oiisn. 
»8yn. Jiebetiitm, Revolt, etc. Bee ineurreeHim. 
seditionary (sc-dish^Qu-a-ri), a, and n, [< se- 
dition 4* -ury.^ I, a. Pertaining to sedition ; 
seditious. 

n. n,; pi. seditwnaries <-ri%)< An inciter or 
promoter of sedition. 

A aeditionary iu a state, or a schismatlek In the church, 
is like a sulphureous fiery vapour in the bowels of the 
eartlL able to make that stable element reel again. 

JSp. Rail, Remains, p. 71. 

seditions (se-dish^us), a, [Early mod. E. also 
sedieious; < *OF. seditieux, sedidens, F. sMitieux 
=s Sp. Pg. sedidoso s= It. sedieioso, < L. seditio- 
sus, factious, seditious, < seditio{n-), sedition: 
see sedition,} 1. Partaking of the nature of 
sedition ; tending to the promotion of sedition : 
as, seditious strife ; seditious speech ; a seditious 
harangue. 

This aediriinta consplracye was not so secretly kept, nor 
so closely uloked. Hall, Henry IV., an. G. 

We weaken the Reins of the Oovemmoiit of our selves 
by not holding them with a stricter hand, and make our 



XhavtoioaG 
tbaae present, 

SSdudnghr (sf^dfl'sing-li), adv, 
or seductive manner. 

sedttOiTe (s§-dfl^Biv), a, [< seduce 4* -ire.] Se- 
ductive. [liare.] 

Iboro is John OourUand— ah ! a asdurise dog to drink 
with. Buheer, Bngene Aram, L IL 

seduetton (sf-duk'shon), n, [< OF. seduction, 
F. s^mtim ss Pr. seduotUm ss Bp. seduedm aa 
Pg. seduegdo ss It. sedusdone, < L. sedueUo{n-‘), 


Passions more aedidoue and turbulent by letting them 
alone. SiHlingfiaet, Bormons, ill. vii. 

It was enacted *Hhat such as imagined or spoke any 
aeditioua or scandalous news, rumours, sayings, or tales of 
the Ring or the Queen ahould be set upon the pillory if 
It fortuned to be said without any city or town co^v 
rate.” Strype, Meuiorials^ Queen Mary, an. 15M. 

2. Eiigag^nl in sedition ; guilty of sedition ; ex- 
citing or promoting sedition : as, seditious per- 
sons. 

Virile they lived together In one city, their numbers 
exposed them to the delusions of uditioua demagogues. 

J. Admna, Works, IV. 496. 
«SyXL Incendiary. inaurreetion. 
sedltiOTLSly (sc-dish'us-li), adv, Tn a seditious 
manner; with* sedition. XocAr, On Toleration, 
seditiousness (s^-dish^us-nes), ». The state or 
character of being seditious. 

SedUtz powder. Bee Seidlitz jpowder, under 
pmedcr, 

seduce (se-tlus'), v, t , ; pret. and pp. seduced, ppr. 
seducing,' [= F, siduire =s Pr. seduire = Bp. se- 
dudr ss Pg. sedusir ss It. sedurre, seducerc, < 1j. 
seducere, lead apart or astray, < w-, apart, 4* 
ducere, load; seo duct, Cf. aaduce, conduce, de- 
duce, etc.] To lead aside or astray; entice 
away from duty, legal obligation, or rectitude, 
as by promises, bribes, etc,; corrupt; specifi- 
eally, to entice (a woman) to a sumuider of 
chastity. Bee seduetkm, 2. 

For me, the gold of France did not aeduee; 

Although I did admit it as a motive. 

Shak., Hen. V., li. 2, 1,56. 

Beware of them, Plana; their pnimises, enticements, 
oaths, tokens, and all these engines of lust, are ndt the 
things they go under: many a maid hath been aeduced by 
them. Shak., All’s Well, ilL 5. 22. 

The best historians of later times have been aeduced 
from truth, not by their imagination, but by their reason. 

Macaulay, History. 

<) Topular Ajpplause! what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet aedueiny charms? 

Coipper, Task, li. 482. 
sSyn. Lure, Decoy, etc. Hoe aUurei, and list under entice. 
seduceable (HC-ou^sa-bl), a, [< seduce + -able..} 
Capable of being seduced or led astray ; seduci- 
ble. 

Seducemeut (sfi-dus'ment), fi. It. sednei- 
mento; as sedv^A} 4* -m^L] 1. The act of se- 

ducing; seduction. 

Court-madams, 

Daughters of my aedueeuaent. 

Middleton, Oame at Chess, Iv. 2. 

He made a very free and full acknowledgement of his 
error and aeduoement, 

Wintkrop, Hist. New England, II. 74. 

2. The means employed to seduce ; the arts of 
flattery, falsehood, and deception. 

'Twas a weak Part in Eve to yield to the Sedueement of 
Hatan ; but it was a weidcer Thing In Adam to suffer him- 
self to be tempted by Eve. HowM, Letters, fi. 24. 

seducer ( sMu' s^^r), n. [< seduce 4- -cr\ ] One 
who seduces; one who entices another from 
the path of rectitude and duty; speciflcally, one 
who, by solicitation, flattery, or promises, per- 
suades a woman to surrender her chastity. 

Grant ft me, 0 king! . . . otherwise! urdtfcer flourishes, 
and a poor maid Is undone. 8hak,, All’s Well, v. 8. 146. 

God’s eye sees in what seat there sits, or in what cor- 
ner there stands, some one man that wavers In matters 
of doctrine, and inclines to hearicen alter a aeduoer, 

Donne, Sermons, x. 

seducible (sd-dfl'si-bl), a, [< seduce 4- Able,} 
Capable of being seduced, or drawn aside from 
the path of rectitude; corruptible. 


a leading astray, < seducere, pp. seductus^ se- 
duce: see seduce.} 1. The act of seducing; 
enticeinent, especially to evil ; seductive influ- 
ences : as, the sedueUons of wealth. 

The aedueMona of such Averroistic pantheism m was 
preached by heretics like Aiualrio of Bens. 

Etmye. Brit., X. 549. 

2. The act of persuading a woman to- surrender 
her chastity. 

A woman who is above flattery, and despises all praise 
but that which flows from the approbation of her own 
heart, is, morally speaking, out of reach of aeduetion, 

Riekardaon, Clarissa Harlows. 
Speoiflcally* Is low: (a) The tort committed against a wo- 
man, or against her parent or master, by enticing her to 
sniTcnder lier chastity, (b) In some jurisdiotlons (by stat- 
uteX the criminal offense of so doing, especially under 
promise of marriage. 

SMUCtive (se-duk^tiv), a. [ss Sp. seducUm, < 
Ij. seductns, pp. of seducere, lead astray (see 
seduce), 4* -ive,} Tending to seduce or lead 
aside or astray ; apt to mislead by flattering 
appearances. 

Go, splendid sycophant ! No more 

Display thy soft seductive arts. 

Langfumie, Fables of Flora, I. 

seductively (sg-dukHiv-ll), adr, Iu a seduc- 
tive manner; with seduction, 
seductiveness (se-dukHiv-nes), n. Seductive 
cliaractor. influence, or t endency ; as, the seduc- 
tiveness Cl sin. 

seductor (s^-duk'tor), n. [= F. sAducteur ss 
Sp. Pg. seductor =s It. seducitore, < LL. seductor, 
a misleader, seducer, < L. seducere, pjo. sedue- 
tus, mislead, seduce: see m/gev?.] One who 
seduces or leads astraj',* a leader of sedition. 
[Rare.] 

To sappress 

This bold aeduelor. 

Maaainger, Believe as you List, li. 2. 

seductress (sf-duk'tres), n. [< seductor 4- -ess,} 
A female seducer; a woman wlto leads a man 
astray. Jmp, IMci, 

sedulity (sf-du'lj-ti), «. [< OP. seduUte =r It. 
sedulitu, <lt.seduUta(t-)s,»cdulouBii 06 », assidu- 
ity, < sedulus, sedulous; see Bedu-* 

lous care and diligence ; diligent and assiduous 
application; constant attention; unremitting 
industry. 

Let there be but the same nroismsity and bent of will 
to religion, and there will be the same aedulity and inde- 
fatigable industry in men’s enquiries into it. South. 

Sedulily . . . admits no Intermission, no interruption, 
no disooittinuanoe, no trcpldlty, no tndiffercncy In reli- 
gious ofllcea Dmna, Sermons, xxiii. 

That yoUT SedxdiUoa In the Reception of our Agent were 
so cordial and so egregious we ladh gladly understand, 
and eantestly exhort ve that you would persevere in your 
gOi)d Will and Affection towards us. 

MRUm, Letters of State, May 81, 1650. 

sedulous (sed'u-ius), a, f< h, sedulus, diligent, 
prob. lit. * sitting fast, persistent’ (cf. assiauus, 
busy, occupied, assiduous), < seder e, sit (cf. se- 
des, a seat) : see sedent, sit. In another view, 
lit. * going, active, agile,’ < sad, go, seen in 
Gr. 6citc, a way, Mtieiv, travel.] Diligent in ap- 
plication or in the pursuit of an object: con- 
stant, steady, and persevering; steadily indus- 
trious; assiduous. 

The aeduloua Bee 
DlstiU’d her Honey on thv purple Lips, 

Prior, Flral Hymn of CalHinachus. 

The laaiest will be aedulaua and active where he is in 
pursuit of what ho has much at heart 

Sw^, Ai^nst Abolishing Christianity. 
«Sm See aaaiduUy. 

sedulously (seg^'u-lus-li), adv. In a sedulous 
manner ; diligently ; industriously ; assidu- 
ously. 

sedulousness (sed^iVlus-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being sediilous; assiduity; assiduotts- 
xiess ; steady diligence ; continued industry or 
effort, m Syn. See comparison under oMidutty. 

Sedum (si'dum), n, psh, (Tonmefort, 1700), 

< L. sedum, houseleek.] 1. A genus of poly- 

r talotts plants, of the order Orassulaccte, it 
oharaoterlsed by flowers with a four- or flveJobed 
cslyx, the same number of separate petals, twiee u 
many stamens aHematdiy adnata to the pends, and a 
mimber of small soalsa laasrted beiMidh the fetor or 
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la Amerioa, #here Oae oooura in Peru, and in the United 
BUtea Id or moreb ehtefly In the mountalne, with S others 
aatnrallaed in the eaet They are aeually smooth herbs, 
either erect or deoumbent, often tutted or inoss.llke, and 
remarkable for their fleshy stems and leares. The latter 
are of very varied shapes, usually entire or but slightly 
toothed, and either oppoMte^ alternate, or whorle<l. The 
dovfers are home in cymes, usually white, yellow, or pink, 
sometimes purplish or blue. Many species are common 
in dnr, barren, or rocky places where little else will grow. 
The 10 British species and some of the American are known 
as tUmtercp. Many others, known in culUyatlon by the 
generic name, and favorites for ornamenting rockwork, 
Ailing vases, and covering walls, are valued for the perma- 
9 of ihmr fbli^i^ which resists drought. Several with 


stiff rosettes of thioK leaves aro used for bedding out in 
summer, or employed for decorative borders and to form 
permanent designs, mottos, and lettering. Many similar 
Mexican plants so used, and commonly confused with 
thes^ belong to the snbgenus Moheoeria of the related ge- 
nua Cotyledon, and are distinguished by their united five- 
furrowed ooroua>tubo. A similar habit occurs In the related 
genus Smnpervlvum, Several other speoiea arc in culti- 
vation for their pink, purple^ or scarlet flowers, and others 
for their vaiiegated leaves mottled with white or yellow. 
A few are diceoioua. and have flat^ thinner leaves, fonii- 
Ing the subgenus Khodiala, the rhodia of medieval shops. 
(Bee roeeroot and heoU’OU.) Many species are remark- 
able for perelstence of life, out stems growing and even 
flowering when fastened on a wall, (leriving nourish- 
ment from reserves in their lower loaves and succulent 
stem, especially S, Tdephium (for which see orpine, 2), 
also called Hoe for-ever and Umong, and known as Aa- 
ron'o>rod because sometimes growing when pressed and 
apparently dried, and as mideummer^inen because former- 
ly used for divination on midsummer eve by setting up 
two steins to see if the one representing the lover win 
turn to the other. S. atm, the English wall-pepper, blrd’s- 
bread, oreepingdack, or pricket, an emetic and cathartic, 
is often cultivated in America as mow, giMen^ntm, or 
/ow-entanphi, and S. Sieboldti, a Japanese species valued 
for its grayish-green whorled leaves, as eoruAaney; S. nu 
peelre is known in England Mjeahmey; and for S. Ana- 
campeeroe, see herb of friendehip, under herb. S. album, 
formerly esteemed In medicine and eaten cooked or as a 
salad, is known as worm^aram and priekmadam. 8, pul- 
chelium of the southern United States Is suuiotlmes cultl- 
vated under the name of mdmo'e-eroee. S, tematum, the 
wild stunecrop of rocky places in Pennsylvania and south- 
ward, with white flowers and rounded ornamental leaves 
In tlirees, la also often cultivated. S. Udephioidee, from 
the l\>toinac southward, and the roseroot, in the Rocky 
Mountains and arctic America, are oonsplcuous on ac- 
count of ttielr growth In multitudes on nigh ledges of 
dry mountain-cliffa 

2. [1. c.] A plant of the gonus iSedum : extend- 
ed by very early writers "to the houseleek and 
other crasHulaceous plants. Bomotimes writ- 
ten cedum. 


Yt bestes harme It that both in the grounde, 
bet niynge Juou of eedwn [huuscleek] smal ygrouiide 
W'itl) water, and oon nyght thi seede ther stepe, 

And lioestes wicke away thus may me kepe. 

PaUadiue, Ilusbondrie ( E. E. T. S.X p. 180. 

aee^ (se), r. ; pret. saw, pp. seen, ppr. seeinfj. 
[< ME. seen, sen, without inf. tenn. see, se (pret. 
saw, sauffh, sawgh, sank, sawh, say, saygh, sey, 
sei, seigh, seih, seyh,seig, sigh, sy, etc., pp. sein, 
seyn, sewen, se^en, seien, sen, seie, etc.), < AS. 
sedn, si6n (pret. seah, pi. sdteon, sMgon, pp. ge- 
segen, gesewen) =s OS. sehan, scan == OFries. sia 
= MI), sicn, D. zicn = MIjG. sm, IjG. seen = 
OHG. selhan, MHG. sehen, G. sehen =s Teel, sjd 
=s Bw. Dan. se =c Goth, saihwan (pret. sahw, pi. 
sehwum, pp. saihwam), gee, Teut. sekw (> 
segw, sew)j see ; accordant in form, and prob. 
identical in origin, with L. sequi = Gr, tmaSat, 
follow, =s Lith. sehti, follow (■/ seq, follow); 
see sequent, sue, etc. The transfer of sense is 
not certain; i»rob. ‘follow with the eyes,^] I. 
trans. 1, Toperceiveby the eye; become aware 
of (an object) by means of light-waves emitted 
by it or reflected from it to the organs of sight; 
behold : as, to see a man coming ; no man can 
see God. 

He abode, tille the Damysele eauffhe the Bohadewe of 
him In the Myrour. Matideville, Travels, p. 24. 

This wo MW with our eies, and reioyoed at it with our 
hearts. Quoted in CapL John SmUh't Works, II. 42. 

2. To examine with the eyes ; view ; behold ; 
observe ; inspect : as, to see the games ; to see 
the sights of a town. 

But as some of vs vfsyted one place and some an other, 
so yt whan we mette eche reported vnto other as we had 
fouuden and mne. Sir (he^orde, Pylgrymage, p. 47. 
And euery wight will hauo a looking glsne 
To ree himself e, vet so he seeth him not. 

Qasei^m, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 54. 
He *8 awa to the wedding house. 

To m what he could sw. 

Catherine Johnstone (Child's Ballads, IV. 88). 
How can any Body be happy while they're tn perpetual 
Fear of being smii and ceuiur d ? 

Congreve, Love forlxive, IL 9. 

8. To perceive mentally*, discern; form a con- 
ception or idea of; distinguish; understand; 
comprehend: as, to see the point of an argu- 
ment; to see a Joke. 
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WfUlam A his worth! inake, whan t 

Told themperonr treuH tiiat hem tidde hadde. 

Wmtm bf Palsme (E. E. T. ».), 1. 4917. 

lady JBaay, ... To be in love, now, is only to have a 
design upon a woman. . . . 

Lady Betty, Ay, bat the world knows, that is not the 
case between my lord and me. 

Lady Easy. Tlierefore, 1 think you happy. 

Lady Betty. Now, I don't see it. 

Cibber, Careless Husband, IL 1. 

The sooner you lay your bead alongiide of Mr. Bruff's 
head, the sooner you will see your way out of the dead- 
lock. W. Couina, The Moonstone^ lit Q. 


4f. To keep in sight; take care of; watch over; 
protect. 


Unbethes myghte the frero speke a word. 

Till atie lasto ho seyde, *‘Ood you see.*’ 

Chaucer, Bttmmoner’a Talc, 1. 469. 


6, To bring about as a result; superintend the 
execution or the performance of a thing so as 
to eff^t (a specifled result); make sure; witli 
an object-clause with that specifying the result. 
Ihe that Is often omitted, and tho clause may suffer further 
ellipsis : as, see that it is done ; or, see it is done ; or, see 
it done. 


Nee that ye fall not out by tho way. Gen. xiv. 24. 

See the lists and all things fit. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ii. 8. fA. 
Farewell ; and see tills business be a foot 
With expedition. 

Fletcher {and another), Noble Gentleman, t. 1. 


able, or otherwise worth seeing. To teUness la to sea a 
thing done cor hapjMning : aa^ to is4ln«si a surgical (^»era- 
tion ; hence, legafly, to vtUneet a signature Is to certify 
that one saw it made. 

How he should be truly eloquent who is not a good man 
1 see not. Milton, Apology tor Sinectymnnua. 

Lo, she is one of this confederacy * 

Now I pere/Mne they have conjoin’d all three 
To fashion this false sport, in spite of me. 

Shak., M. N. IX, iii 2. 199. 
He who through vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universi^ 

Obeervr how system into system runs, . . . 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 

Pope, Essay on Man, L 26. 

Wlien he lay dying there, 

I noticed one of his many rings, . . . and thought, 

It is his mother's iiair. Tennyson, Maud, xxiv. 8. 
Haste hither, Eve, and wortli thy sight hehedil, 
Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 
Comes this way moving. MUton, P. L., v. 806. 

You ask if nurses arc obliged to vdtnees amputations 
and such matters, as a part of their duty. 1 ttdnk not, 
unless they wish. L, m. AlcoU, Hoigiital Sketches, p. 90. 

n, intrans, 1. To have the jiower of per- 
ceiving by the eye; have tbe power of sight; 
perceive or discern objects or their apparent 
qualities by the organs of sight. 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see. 

Yet diould I be in love by touching thee. 

• Shak., Venus and Adonis, I. 487- 


Tls his Business to see that they and all other about the 
House perfonn their Duties. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 2.S. 

Take him away now, then, you gaping idiot, and see that 
he does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame. 

Swtt, Old Mortality, xxxiv. 

0. To wait upon ; attend ; escort : with an ob- 
jective predicate ; as^ to see a friend off to Eu- 
rope ; to see a lady home. 

Ant. But, hark ye, Ferdinand, did you leave your key 
with them ? 

FertL Yes ; the maid who saw roe out took it from the 
door. Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 2. 

She was with him. accompanying him, seeing him off. 

Mrs. (Hiphant, Po<jr Gentleman, xxviii. 

7. To call on; visit; have an interview with. 

Come, Oasca, you and I wUl yet ere day 

See Bratus at his house. Shak., J. C., i. S, IM. 

8 . To meet and apeak with; receive: as, 1 can- 
not see any one to-day. 

I was to eee Monsieur Bsudelot, whose Friendship I 
highly value. 1 received great Civilities from him. 

Liefer, Journey to Paris, p. 46. 
Assert your right boldly, man ! ... see what company 
you like ; go out when you please ; return when you 
please. Colrnan, Jealous Wife, i. 

9. To consult for a particular pupi> 080 ; some- 
times, euphemisticaiiy» to consult as a lobbyist 
for the purpose of influencing by a bribe or the 
like. See the quotation under lobhyist, [Col- 
loq.] — 10. To find out; loam by observation 
or exp<?rience. 

The people had come rudely to the lH>at when I was 
absent, and bad said that they would me whether this 
stranger would dare come out another day, having taken 
groat umbrage at my copying the inscriptions. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, 1. 106. 

H. To feel; suffer; experience; know by 
personal experience. Bee seen, p, a. 

If a man keep my saying he shall never see death. 

John via. ,51. 

When remedies are past, the griefs ore ended 
By seeing the worst. Shak., Othello, i. 8. 208. 

Let one more attest 

T have lived, seen God’s hand tiiro' a lifetime, and all was 
tor best. Browning, Saul. 

12. In poker and other gambling games, to 
meet and accept by staking a similar sum : as, 
to see a bet.~Not to see the Am ot See To 
have seen one’s (or its) hast days, to have begun to 
decline ; be on the wane. 

True wit has seen Us best days long ago. 

Dryden, Llmbeniam, Prol., 1. 1. 
TohaTSssensenrloe. See servioei.— To bays seen the 
day. Bee dayi.— To see one thronsh. to aid one in 
aooomplishing. LUoUoq.)— Tosee onl (o) Tosco or bear 
to the end. 


We went on thro' clouds of dust to Akmim, for, the 
wind being high, it raised the sands to such a degree 
that we could not eee before us any further than In a very 
ttiick fog. Poeocke, Description of the East, L 80. 

2. To perceive mentally ; apprehend; discern; 
understand: often with into or through, 

I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already. Shak., Cymbeline, IIL 4. 169. 
Many sagacious persons will ... see through all our 
flne pretensions. THUataon. 

3t. To look : with after, for, on, up, or upon. 

She was ful moore bllsful on to eee. 

Than is the iiewo pereioriette tree. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, L 61. 
I gae up to my tapmast. 

And see for some dry land. 

Sir Patrick Spens (Child's BaUads, Ml. 

4. To examine or inquire ; consider. 

See now whether pure fear and entire oowardlce doth 
not make thee wrong this virtnous gentlewoman to close 
with na Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. A 862. 

Well take three men on either side, 

And if wo can our fathers agree. 

Oreeme and Bewick (Child’s B^lads, III. 82>. 

5t. To meet; see one another. 

How have ye done 
Since laat we saw in France? 

Shak., Hen. Vin., I. 1. 2. 
Lst me M», let ns see, let's see, are need to express con- 
sideration, or to intioduce the particular coiiaideratlon of 
a subject. — Bee to It, look well to it; attend ; consider: 
take care.-'To see about a thing, to imy some attention 
to it; consider it—To tee after, see after.— To eee 
double. See dotiMe.— To see good. See good.— To see 
Into or tbrongh a millstone. See millstone.^To eee 
through one, to understand one thoroughly. 

He is a mere piece of glass : I ace through him by this 
time. B. Jonson, Cyiithias Revels, v. 2. 

Tb see to. (at) To look at or upon ; behold. 

Analtarby Jordan, a great altar to see to. Josh. xiiLlO. 
A certain shepherd lad. 

Of amall regard to see to / 

MUton, Corona, L 620. 

(6) To attend to nr care or arrange for ; 1(M>k after ; take 
care of. 

The Sick . . , they see to witli great affection. 

&‘r T. More, Utopia (tr. by RobinsonX 11. 8. 
1 will go and purse the ducats straight, 

Nee to ray bouse, left in the fearful guartl 
Of an unthrifty knave. Shak., M. of V., i. 8. 176. 
See is used imperatively, or as an interjection, to call the 
attention of others to an object or a subject, signifying 
‘lo!’ ‘look!’ ‘behold!’ 

Bee^ (se), n. [< see^, t\] What one has to see. 
[Rare.] 

May I depart in peace, 1 have seen my eee. 

Browning, Ring and Book, it 128. 


e I had a mind to sec him out, and therefore did not care 
for contradicting him. Addison, Freeholder, No. 22. 
(b) To outdo, as in drinking ; beat 
I have heard him say that he could eee the Dundee peo* 
pie out any day, and walk home afterwards without stag- 
gering. Dickens. 

Tb see the hock Of. See bueki.— To eee the elephant 
See elephant— -To eee the Hil^t See %thtt . nByn. 1- 8. 
See, Perceive, Ohaerm, Eotiee, Beheld, Wunm. The flrst 
five exprses either the phyMoal sight or the result of re- 
flection ; wUneee expimsce sight only. See is the general 
word ; it represents often an Inrcduntary act ; to pereeive 
implies generally or always tbe intelligence of a prepared 
mind ; to cAwri» imtdies tho purpose of inspecting mi- 
nutely and taking note of facts connected with the object. 
Eetiee applies to the involuntary discovery of some object 
by the nght, or of some fact by the mind ; it has also the 
meaning of ehesrve: as, to ndtioe the operation of a steam- 
engine. To behold is to look at a thing for some time, 
to see plainly, or to see that which hi interesting, remark- 


BBB^t, n. An obsolete spelling of 
866^ (8S)« n. [Early mod. E. also sm ; < ME. Bee, 
se, < OF. ee, st*d, sict = Bp. sede, see, =: Pg, sede, 
se =s It. sedc, a seat, see, < L. sedcs, a seat, < 80- 
dere = E. sit: see sit. Cf. staL] If. A seat of 
power or dignity; a throne. 

And wmale harpero with her gleea 
Baten under hem in eeee, 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1210. 

In the Roofe, ouyr the popes eee, 

A Mluator msv tnou see, 

Neuer peynted with bond of mon. 

Political Poems, etc. (od. FurnivallX P. 1*6. 
8cho llfte me up lightly with hir leve hondes. 

And sette me softely in the eee, the septre me reohede. 

Morte Arthure (£. E. T. S.X L 886L 
Jove taught on Venus from his soverayne see. 

Spenaer, ¥. Q.. Ul. vt t, 



2. The Beat of a biBhop, whether an ordinal^ 
biabop, or a biehop of higher rank (metropolis 
tan, etc., patriarch, pop^; the local center of 
a dioeege and of diocesan authority, or of a di- 
ocese and other subordinate dioceses; the city 
or locality from which ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
is exorcised ; hence, episcopal rank, authority, 
and jurisdiction as exercised from a permanent 
local center. The word me, from meaning any seat of 


oop^ t&rone. aituaffl in a cathodral, thence to the city roota of «bame and inlqui^by. i - o, 


6. Race; generation; birth. 

O Ifrael, O hooaahold of the Lord, 

O Abraham's brats, O brood of blesaed OMd, 

O chosen sheep that loved the Lord indeed ! 

Queeoiffne, De Pittfnndls. 
Of mortal med they were not held. 

IToger, ToZelinda. 
6. That from which anything springs; first prin- 
ciple ; origin : often in the plural : th^ needs 

of virtue or vice; to sow the seeds of discord. 


injuresaom. Baeeu^ 
^and Anthompfs. 
i6ed-criiBher(sed'- 
krush^^r), n. An 
instrument for 
crushing seeds for 


V* uauuAn owun j.w* S«jd-«»rn Maggot 

the nurPOSe of ex- <*> niaggot dine Ihow* natural alee); a, 

pwB&ng their oil. !>“>»>•»““«>' 

aaed-domi (sSd'- 
doun),n. The down 
on certain seeds, 
as the cotton, 
seed-drill (sM'- 
dril), n, A ma- 
chine for sowing 
seed in rows or KarneUorMaise, ahowingworkortlte 
drifts; a drill. 

seed-eater (sed'g^ter), n. A granlvorous bird ; 
specifically, a bird of the genus Spermophila or 
i^orophila (as 8. moreleti of Texas and Mexico) 
and some related genera of small American 
finches. See also SpermesteSf and compare Chon-' 
destes,^ Little seed-eater. Bee gtanq^ 
seeded (sS^dod), a, [< seed + j 1 . Bearing 
. seed ; hence, matured ; full-grown. 

The meded |^de 

Thai hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achillea muat or now be cropp’d. 

Shak,, T. and 0., 1. 8. 816. 
The ailent meded mellow -gniaa. 

Tennymn, Telleas and Ettarre. 

2. Sown; sprinkled with seed. — 3. In her,. 
having the stamens indicated : used only when 
they are of a different tincture from the rest of 
the fiower: as, a rose gules seeded or.-^pieur-de- 
llB seeded. Beejleur‘de4it. 

seed-embroidei^ (sed'em-broi^dCr-i), n. Em- 
broidery in which the seeds of certain plants 
are fastened upon the fpoiind and form parts of 
the design, as purnplun-, melon-, and cucum- 
ber-seeds. 

SSdder (se'di^r), n, [< seed + -(sr^.] 1. One 

who or that which sows or plants seeds ; a seed- 
planting tool or machine ; a seeding-machine or 
sower; a seed-drill. — 2, An apparatus for re- 
moving seeds from fruit : as, a raisin-feeder. — 

3. A breeding or spawning fish ; a seed-fish, 
seed-field (sed'felu), «. A field in which seed 

is raised, or a field ready for seeding. 

Time ia not sleeping, nor Time's med field. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II, ill. 2. 

seed-finch (sed'finch), a. A Bonth American 
finch of the ^nus Chrysuhorus. P, L. SelaU r, 
seed-fish (sea'fish), n. A fish containing seed, 


oopal throne, situated in a cathodral, thence to the city 
which contained the cathedral and waa tlie chief city of 
a bishop’s diocese, and so in modern usage to the aio- 
qese itaolf. It differa from dioeem, however, in that diocem 
represents the territorial wvlnce for the care of which the 
bishop is responsible (that is, where his duties lie), whereas 
me is the local seat of his authority, dignity, and episcopal 
privilegea. Both words differ from Uehapru;, in that biehop- 
rie represents the bishop’s oiBoe, whether actual or nomi- 
nal. See (Arons. 

The church where the bishop Is set with liis college of 
presbyters about liim we call a m^. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vU. 8. 

ApOitoUc tee. See aposfolir.— Holy MO. the see of 
Eome.— See of Borne, the papal office or jurisdiction; 
the papal court 

Others, that would to high preferment come, 

Leave vs, ik fiie vnto the .sVa ojf Home. 

Timee' WhieOe (K E. T. S.X p. 51. 

seeable (se'a-bl), a, and n. [< lato ME. fca- 
bylle; < I. «. Capable of being 

seen; to be seen. 

n. w. That which is to be seen. [Rare.] 

We shall make a march of it seeing all the meabtee on 
the way. Letters, 11. 271. (Daviee.) 

seebachite (se'bak-U), ». [Named after Karl 
von Seebach, a (German geologist (1839-78).] 
A seoUtic mineral from Richmond, near Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, probably identical with hor- 
sebelite. 

see-bright (sd'lmt), ». The clary, Salma Sela- 
rea, ^ee claru*4 and sage*'^, 
seecatchie (se^kach'i), n. [Local name: Rus- 
sian or Aleutian.] The m^e fur-seal or sea- 
bear of Alaska, Callorhinm vrsinus. 

What catholic knowledge of fish and fishing banks any 
one of those old ueeatehie must possess which we observe 
hauled out on the i’ribylov rookeries eacli summer! 

FieherUM of U. S., V. il. 864. 

seecawk (se'kak), n, [Cree Indian.] The com- 
mon American skunk. Mephitis mephiUca, 
seed (sed), n. [< ME. fml, sedCj sad, sadf < AB. 
s»dy seed, sowing, offspring, = OB. fddsrOFries. 
Sid = MD. seed, D. zaad ==. MLQ. sdt ss OHO. 
MHG. sdt, G. saat = Icel. s«thi, sdth =; Bw. md 
ssDan. 8md^QtoXh,*seths (in comp, manaseths, 
mankind, the world), seed ; with formative -d 
from the root of AB. sdwan, etc., sow: see 
1. The fertilized and matured ovule of 
the highor or flowering plants, it is a body within 
the peiioarp or seed-vessel, containing an organised em- 
bryo, or nucleus, whicii, on being placed under favora- 
ble circumstances, de relops Into an individual similar 
to that from which it came. The reproductive bodies of 
the lower or flowerless plants (cryptcgonis) differ In their 
mode of germination and in other ways, and are not called 
true seeds, but QMrrs. {ditseepore.) The seed-coats are Uiose I 
of tiie ovule — two, or rarely only one. The outo*, answer- 
lug to dioprimine, is the more firm and is not rarely erns- 
taoeous in texture, and takes (he name of teetain\ao eper- 
mederm and epi^nti). The inner, answering to the sec- 
undine, is callea teymen (sometimes endoideura); when 
present it is always conformed to the nucleus, and is 
thin or soft and delicate In texture. The seed-stalk oi* . 
podosperm, when there is otie, is the pedicel or attach- ' 
tnent of the seed to the placenta, and answers to the fu- 
niculus of the ovule. The chalaza, raphe, and hllum of the J 
ovule retain the same names in the seed. The foramen of 
the ovule is called the inirTotnuU in the seed. The terms 
which denote the position oi the ovule, such ss orthotro- 
poue, aiuUropoue, amphUropoue, etc., also apply equally 
to the resulting seed. The nucleus may consist of the 
embryo alone, or of the embryo and the albumen, which 
Is the nourishing substance upon which the developing . 
tdant is to feed until it is capable of maintaining itself. 
See the various terms, aiid cuts under anofmpeiw, carnpy- 
Mropal, CrtudfersB, ovary, and plumtde. f 

Oute of thaire kynde eke eeedee wol renewe. 

And change hemself, as wrlteth clercs trewe. i 

Palladitu, Husbondrie (E. £. T. B.), p. 5. 

2. The male fecundating fluid ; Bemen; «perm f 
or milt, as of fi»h ; Kpat, as of oyfiters : without 
a plural. — 3. Very young animals, as oysters. | 
Now the Wareham district gives little else except teed: 
that is. young oysters intended to be transferred to other | 
localities where they may pursue their growth under 
more favorable conditions. Fieheriet of If. S., V. il. 515. 

4. Progeny ; offspring ; children ; descendants : . 
as. the seed of Abraham ; the seed of David. 

In this tense, chiefly scriptural, the word Is applied to one 
person or to any number collectively, and is not used in 
the plural. i 

The teed of Banquo kings ! Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 70. 
ills faithfnll eyes were ftxt upon that incorruptible re- 
ward, promis'd to Abraham and hit teed in the Messiah. 

MiUm, Apology for Stnectymnuua 
We, the latest seed at Ttsse. Tennymn, Oodlva. 


Seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 

Slak., Pericles, iv. 6. 98. 

These fruitful «!«d« within your mind they sowed ; 
Twas yours to improve the talent they bestowed. 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 496. 

7. Same as red-seed: a fishermen’s term. — 8. 
The egg or eggs of the commercial silkworm- 
moth, ^fricaria moti, 

Ihe egg of the silk-worm moth is called by sllk-raisers 
the It is nearly round, slightly flattened, and in 

else resembles a turnip-seed. 

C. V. RUey, A Manual of Instruction in Stlk-oultore. 

9. In glass-making, one of the small bubbles 
which form in imperfectly fused glass, and 
which, when the glass is worked, assume elon- 
gated or ovoid forms, resembling the shapes of 
some seeds.— Angola Beeds, crabs’-eyes. Bee Abrve. 
— OevadlUa seedB. See (;eoadiffa.~Oold BOedB. Bee 
eo(<2.--Oorlaader-B86d. See ooriandsr.— Oumln-Beed. 
Seeetmu*n,2.— HolyBOed. SeeAoly.— MUBk-BMd. Same 
as atnber-sesd.— Klier or ramttl BOOdB. See Qutzoitia.-- 
To run to leed. &aa runi, a. tf.— To set seod. See wfi. 
(See also amber-med, bawshan-med, bonduc-teedt, canary- 
teed, fem-teed, muttard-med.) 

seed (sed), v, r< ME. see^, sedeny < AS. 8»di- 
rtn, provide witn seed, < ssed, seed : see seed, n.] 
I. intrans. To go to seed ; produce seed ; grow 
to maturity : as, plants that will not seed in a 
cold climate. 

The floure nel eeeden of my corn. 

Horn, of the Rote, 1. 4844. 
Vour chere fluureth. but bit wol not mde. 

Chawftr, Anelida and Arcite, L 806. 
They pick up all tlie old roots, except what they design 
for seed, which they let stand to teed the next year. 


Mortimer, Husbandry. 

The tree [teak) teeds freely eveiy year. 

^leye. Brit., XXIII. 108. 

The old are all against you, for the name of pleasure is 
an affront to them ; they know no other kind of it than 
that which has flowered and seeded, and of which the with- 
ered stems have indeed a rueful look. 

Latidar, Imag. Conv., Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa. 

n. brans, 1. To sow; plant; sprinkle or sup- 
ply with or as with seed. — 2. To cover with 
something thinly scattered; ornament with 
small and separate figures. 

A sable mantle seeded with waking eyes. 

B. Jonson, Part of the King’s Entertainment. 


3t. To graft. [Rare.] 


Or thus 1 rede 


You doo : with gentil graffes hem (vines] to sede. 

PaUadius, liusbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 107. 
4. In lard-rendering and -rejining, to granulate 
by slow cooling, or cooling without stirring, as 
stearin in lard — ^ToB6ed4owii,to sow with wass-seed. 
866d-bag (8§d'ba^), n, A bag designed to con- 
tain seeds ; specifically, a bap filled with flax- 
seed, put around the tubing in a bore-bole, in 
order that by its swelling it may form a water- 
tight packing : formerly extensively used in the 
oil-region of Pennsylvania, 
seed-basket (sed'b&s^ket), n. In agri., a bas- 
ket for holding the seed to be sown, 
seed-bed (sM'bed), n. A piece of ground pre- 
pared for receiving seed: often used figura- 
tively. 

The family, then, was the inimal unit of political soci- 
ety, and the teed-bed of all larger growths or government. 

W. WiUm, State, | 26. 

seed-bird (sed'bCrd), n. The water-wagtail. 
HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
seedbox (sdd'boks), n. 1. In hoUf a seod-vessol 
or capsule. — 2. Be© Ludwigia. 
seed-bud (sed'bud), n. The germ, germen, ^r 
rudiment of the fruit in embryo; the ovule, 
seed-cake (se<Pkak), n. A sweet cake contain- 
ing aromatic seeds. 

seed-coat (sed'kdt), n. In boi.f the covering 
of a seed, usually the testa, or exterior coat, 
seed-cod (sM'kod), n, A basket or vessel for 
holding seed while the husbandman is sowing 
it ; a seed-leap. [l^v. Eng.] 
seed-coral (sed'kor^'^l), n. Coral in very small 
and irregiilar pieces as used in the arts. Com- 
pare negligSe beads^ under mgligSe, 
seed-com (sed^kfirn), n. Com or grain for seed ; 
seed-grain ; ears or kernels of maize set apart 
as seed for a new crop. 

Who elM like you 

Could aift the eeedeom from our ehaff ? 

LmroB, To Holmea 


roe, or spawn ; a ripe fish. 

seed-fowlt (sM'foul), w. [< ME. sede-feml; < 
seed + /wc/i.l A bjrd that feeds on grain, or 
such birds cofloctively. 

The tede-foul choaeti haddc 
The turtcl trewe, and gaii hir to hem callo. 

Chaucer, PnrJianient of Fowla, 1. 576. 

seedfol (sed'fCil), a. [< seed + -/m/.] Full of 
seed ; pregnant ; rich In promise. 

She Bita all gladly -wd expecting 
Rom flame (agaiiiat her fragrant heap reflecting) 

To bum her sacred bones to cinders. 

Sylvester, tr. ot Du Rartaa’s Weeks, i. 5. 

seed-gall (sed'g&l), tt. A small gall, as if u 
Hoed, raised on any plant by on© of various in- 
sects, as the phylloxera, 
seed-garden (sed'gilr^du), n. A garden for 
raising seed. 

seed-grain (sed'grfin ), n. Corn or grain used as 
seed for a new crop ; hence, that from which 
anything springs. 

The primary seed-grain ot the Norse Religion. 

Carlyle, Hero-Worship, I. 

In 1 870 and 1877 the grasshoppers ruined the wheat crops 
of Minnesota, and reduced many farmers to a condition of 


distress. The Legislature accordingly made profuse seed- 
grain loans to individuals, to be refunded gradually in the 
form of special taxes. Contemporary Rev., Ll. 709. 


seedineBS(Bd'di-ne8),ti. [< seedy + -ness,^ The 
character or condition of being seedy. («) The 
state of abounding in seed. (5) Hhabbinvti ; worn-out ap- 
pearsnee. 

A casual visitor might suppose this place to be a Tem- 
ple dedicated to the Genius of Ssedinem. 

JHOtem, Pickwick, xllll. 
(c) Exhausted or worn-out condition as regards health or 
iplrits. [CoUoq.] 

\>bat la called medinsse, after a debauch, is a plain proof 
that nature has been outraged, and will have her penalty. 

/. 8. Bla^, Self -Ottlture, p. 

seeding (seeing), n, [Verbal n. of seedf e.] 
The sowing of or with seed. 

**Bleaaed it he that ocmslderelh the poor**; there ts the 
seeding: "the Lord shall deliver him hi the time of trou- 
ble ; there Is the harveet." Bn. T, Aduma, Worln, 11. M 
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•griemtuiml m«ohiiie for sowing or planting 
siods, inoliiding maoUnes for planting seeds in 
bills, drills, or broadcast ; a seeder, lunycf thwe 
niMimnM term the fwerow, dapoiit the mkkIil and cover 
them by meana of a foUowing wheel or other derloe. 
a60dillg*plow (se'ding-plou), w. A plow fitted 
with aThopper, from which seed is automatically 
depositea m the farrow as it is tamed; 
aaea-lac (sed^ak), n. See lao^, 1. 
seed-leaf (sSd'ldf), ». In&of.,S'Gntyledoii. Also 
called seminal leaf. Bee outs under exogm and 
plumule, 

seed-leap (sSd'lep), n, [Also seed4ip, eeed^m; 
< ME. seed^leepf sced4epf sMBpCy < AS. sMdmpy 
sSdledpy a seed-basket, < sma^ seed, + leap^ a 
basket; see seed aiidtoap*^.] A seed-basket ; a 
vessel in which a sower carries seed. Baileu, 
1731. 

seedless (sdd'les), a, [< seed + -lees.] Having 
no seeds: as, a seedless orange, 
seedling (sed'ling), n. and a, [< seed + -Wngfi.] 

1. n, A plant reared from the seed, as distin- 
^ished n'om one propagated by layering, or 
from a budded or grafted tree or shrub. 

n. a. Produced from the seed : as, a seedling 
pansv. 

seed-lip, seed-lop (sSd'lip, -lop), n. Same as 
seed-leap, 

seed-lobe (sM'lob), n. In hoty a seed-leaf; a 
cotvledon. 

seeoinan (sSd'roan), a. Bame as seedsman, 
seednesst (sed'n'es), n, [< ME. sedness; < seed 
+ -ness.'] Bowing. 

Trytneustre aednm eke is to respite 
To places colde of winter snowes white. 

PaUadim, Husljondrie (B. B. T. S.), p. 10. 
Blossominirtline 

That from the mdnaa the bare fallow brlnas 
To teeming foiaun. Skak., M. for M., i. 4. 42. 

seed-oil (sed'oil), n. Bee oil and pulea-oU. 
seed-oysters (sed'ois^t^rz), n.pl. Very young 
oysters, fit for planting, 
seed-pearl (sed’p^rl), ti. Bee pearl, 
seed-planter (sM^plan't^^r), n. A seeding-ma- 
chine or seeder. The term is applied espe- 
cially to machines for planting seed in hills, 
seed-plat (sed'plat), ». Bame as seed-plot. 
seed-plot (sed'plot), n. A piece of ground in 
whicn seeds are sown to produce plants for 
transplanting; a piece of nursery-ground; 
hence, figuratively, a nursery or hotbea. 

In France ! that garden of humonltj, 

The very »eed pl<tt of all courtesies. 

B. Jonwn, Magiietiok l4uly, ill. 4. 

seed-sheet (sM'shet), a . The sheet containing 
the seed which a sower carries with him. Car- 
lyle. 

seedsman (scdz'man), m.; p\. seedsmen {-men). 
[< seed'Sf poss. of seedj + man.] 1. A sower; 
one who scatters seed. 

strange, untrue, and unnatural conceits set abroad by 
medamen of rebellion, only to animate unquiet spirits. 

Hooker. Ecoles. Polity, viiL 2. 
The aeednnan 

Upon the slime and oose scatters the grain. 

And shortly comes to harvest. 

Shak., A. aiidC., li. 7. 24. 

2. A dealer in seeds. 

seed-sower (eed 'sd^6r), n. A broadcast seeding- 
macliine or seeder, used especially for graiu- 
and grass-planting. 

seed-stalk (sM'stftk), n. In bot.j the funiculus. 
Bee seed, 1. 

seedstert (sSd'stCr), m. [< seed + -stvr.] A 
sower. [Rare,] 

Kell Mars (the Seedatar of debateX 
Syloeater, ir. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Colomnes. 

seed-tick (sM'tik), n. A young or small tick: 
applied to any species of Ixodes, especially the 
cattle-tick, I. horis. [U. S.] 

With med4iek coffee and ordinary brown sugar cost- 
ing fabulous sums and almoat imposslldo to be obtained, 
it is small matter of wonder that the unsatisfied appetite 
of the rebel sharpshooter at his post far to tike front often 
impelled him ... to call a parley with the Yankee across 
the Hne. The Century, XXXVI. 7<i0. 

SSSd-tims (sdd'tim), n, [< ME. *sedHmet < AB. 
sMd-tima (ae Icel. sdif^Hmi)^ seed-time, time for 
sowing, < sSd, seed, sowing, + tima, time: see 
seed and ffme.] The season proper for sowing 
seed. 

While the earth remaineth, eeedBme and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease. Qeu. vlU. 22. 

Too forwsrd $eed4ime$ make thy harvest lame. 

Qumest Bmblems, Iv. 4. 

•aod^Temal (add' vessel), n. In hot, the peri- 
carp which contains the seeds. See cuts under 
dmeoenee, Jkm, and /blliele. 



Seed'weevil {Mfutn rostrum). (Crrjw, sihuwK natural size.) 

seed-weevil (sed'wS^vl), «. a small weevil 
which infests seeds, as a species of Apimi. Bee 
Apionuim, 

seed-wool (sed'wul). n. Raw cotton when 
freshlv taken from the bolls, before the seeds 
have Doeii separated from the fiber. 

seedy ^ (sS'di), a. [< seed 4- -1/1.] 1. Abound- 
ing with seeds; running to seed. 

Of human weeds 1 shall not now speak except to observe 
how aeedy they are, how they Increase and multiply over 
the more valuable anti blglily cultivated plants. 

T/iC Century, XIX. 680. 
2. Having a peculiar flavor, supposed to be 
derived from weeds growing among the vines: 
applied to French brandy. — 3. B'ull of spawn, 
as a seed-fish. — 4. Rim to seed; no longer 
fresh, new, or prosperous; worn-out; shabby; 
poor: as, a seedy coat ; to look rather seedy. 

Uowever seedy Mr. Bagshot may be now, if he hath really 
played this frolic witti you, you may l>cUevc he will play ii 
with others, and when he is iu cash you may depend on a 
restoration. Fieldiwj, Jonathan Wild, i. 12. {Daviea.) 

He Is a little seedy, . . . not well in clothes. 

Goldentith, Good-naturetl Man, ill. 

5. Looking or feeling wretched, as after a de- 
bauch; not well; out of sorts. [Colloq.] — 6. 
In glass-making, containing the bubbles called 
seed. 

The mixture will melt from the top only, the lower imrt 
not being sufficiently heated ; and, whatever efforts the 
founder may make sabseqiiciitly, his found will be pro- 
longed, and his glass will be medy. iHtuM-making, p. 120. 

seady''^, n. Bee sidi. 

seedy-xoe (se'di-to), n. A diseased condition 
of a horse’s foot, in which the hoof -wall near 
its lower margin is separated from tlio bone by 
the formation of imperfect horn. 

Any horse with the least tendency to aeedy-tor, thrush, 
or any such diseoao of the feet. 

The Field (London), Jan. 80, 1886. 

seeing^ (se'ing), eonj. [Oidg. ppr. of acci, v., 
agreeing with the subject expressed or under- 
stood.] Because j inasmuch as; since^ con- 
sidering; taking into account, or in view of 
the fact (with that expressed or understood). 

Wherefore come ye to me, tmeina ye hate me? 

Gen. xxvi. 27. 

Seeii^ I have now mentioned the guardu, 1 will make 
some large relation thereof. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 40, sig. D. 

saeiog-stonat (se'ing-ston), n, A looking-glass; 
a mirror. 

They must look Into that true aeeing-ttone, the teaching 
of Christ's Church, whose holy volumes they beheld bo- 
fore them, sparkling with the emblematical ball of crys- 
tal. /fecit, Church of our Fathers, L 2U5. 

saak^ (s^k), r. ; pret. and pp. sought, ppr. seek- 
ing. [< ME. seken^ also assibilated seechen, 
sechen (pret. sou hie, soghte, sohie^ pp. soht, sogt, 
sotrt), < AS. sccan, seeean (pret. sohte, pp. gc- 
sdht) = OB. sdkian = OFries. seka as t>, zoeken 
as MLO. soken, L(L soeken ss OHQ. suohhan, 
MHG. suochen, (>. snehen aa Icel. sasf^a (for 
^^sw/^a) as Bw. sdba s= Dan. sdge s= Goth, solgan, 
seek; prob. connected with samn (pret. soe), 
fight, contend, sacu, strife, etc. (see sake^), and 
akin to Ir. sdigimy lead, perhaps to L. sagire, 

S ^rccive quickly or acutely, Gr. thriafkit, lead. 

ence in comp, heseek, now only beseech.] I. 
trans. 1. To go iU search or quest of; look or 
search for; endeavor to find; often followed 
by out. 

To the whiche cure Tx>rd sente seynt Peter and seynt 
James, for to tieehs the Asae, upon Palme Sonday. and rode 
upon that Asse to Jerusalem. MandevUU, Travels, p. 07. 
Antonio . . . did range the town to seek me ouL 

Skak., T. N., Iv. 8. 7. 

2. To inquire for; ask for; solicit; desire or try 
to obtain. 


The yowsf lions roar after their prey, and sssk their 
meat from God. Pa. eiv. 21. 

Others^ tempting him, sought of him a aign. Luke zL 16. 
Charles waa not imposed on his countrymen, hutsougta 
by them. Maeaulay, Sir J. Maokintosb. 

8. To go to; resort, to; have recourse to. 

And to vyayte ayen suohe other holy place aa we had 
deuooiou vnto, and also'to aeke and vyayte dy uera pylgrym- 
ages and holy thynge that we had not sene byfome. 

Sir if. Quytforde, Pylgrymage, p. 46. 
Seek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal. Amos v. 5. 
The Queen, not well pleased with these Proceedings, 
seeks all Means to incite the I^ords of her Party, and they 
as much sedc to incite her to make Opposition. 

Boker, Chronicles, p. 104. 

4. To aim at; pursue as an obje<«t; strive af- 
ter; attempt: as, to seek a person’s life or his 
ruin. 

I do forgive you ; 

And though you sought my blood, yet 111 pray for yon. 

JSmu. and FI., Thierry and Theodorct, v. 2. 

6. To try; endeavor: with an infinitive object. 

Lying report hath sought to appeach mine honour. 

Greene, Pandoato (1588). 
A thouaand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindiiess marr'd. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 477. 
Why should he mean me ill, or seek to harm ? 

MiUon, P. L., lx. 1152. 
Some, covetous 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole, 

And counter- work the one unto tlie other. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, L 1. 

6. To search ; search through. 

Wlian thel weren coiuen aaen fro the Chsce, thei wenteu 
and sovghten the Wodes, zlf ony of hem had ben hid in 
the thikke of the Wodes. MandeviUe, Tmveli, p. 226. 
Have I sought every country far and near. 

And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 

Mnat 1 behold thy timeless cruel death? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 8, 
They’ve sought Clyde's water up and doun, 

They've sought it out and in. 

Young Jtedin (Child’s Ballads, III. 10X 

7f. To look at; consult. Minsheu.^$ioeikdaadl 
the order given by a sporUman to a dog to searesh for and 
retrieve killed game. 

H. intrans. If. To go; proceed; resort; have 
recourse ; apply : with to. 

The soudlouni by assent sonhten to the tempnil. 

Dedruelwn oj frtiy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 3221. 
Now, Queen of Comfort 1 sithe thou art that same 
To whom I seeehe for my inodicyne, 

Lat not my foo no more my woiinde entame. 

Chaueer, A. B. C., 1. 78. 
And all the earth sotmAt to Solomon, to hear his wisdom, 
which God had put in his heart. 1 Ki x. 24. 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired «w>1{tude. 

Jggton, Comas, 1. S76. 

2. To search, or make search or inquiry. 

Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find. 

Mat vU. 7. 

ni not seek far ... to find thee 
All honourable husband. Shak., W. T., v. .2. 141. 
BOUldlt after, in demand ; desired ; courted : as, his com- 
pany is greatly sought after. 

You sec, my good wenches, how men of merit aresowj/Af 
after. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 405. 

To fieOk. (a) To be sought ; desired but out of reach or 
not found : as, the work has been decided on, but the man 
to carry it out is still to seek. 

Oure counseJl was nat longo for to seehe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 784. 
This King hath stood the worst of them in bis own 
House without danger, when his Coach and Horses, in a 
Panic fear^ have bln to seek. Milton, Elkonoklasiei^ Iv. 
(M) At aloss ; without knowledge, experience, or resources; 
helpless: used adject! vely, usually uith be. 

So shall not our English Poets, though they he to seeks of 
the Greeke and Latin languages, lament for lack of know- 
ledge sufficient to the purpoae of this arte. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 181. 
For, if you reduce usury to one low rate. It will ease the 
common borrower, but the merchant will be to seeks for 
money. Bacon, Usury. 

I that have dealt so long in the fire will not be to seek 
in smoke now. B. J<tnsun, Bartholomew Fair, fl. 1. 

Poea he ntd also leave us wholly to seek hi the art of po- 
litical wagering? Sw\fl, Talc of a Tub, v. 

To Mek for, to endeavor to find. 

The sailors sought for safety by our boat. 

Shak.. C. of E., i 1. 77. 

To Mek OUtt, to withdraw. 

An you engross them all for your own uae, *tis time for 
roe to' seek out. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, iv. 1. 

To Mek opont, to make trial of. 

Sometyme be we aiiffred for to srke 
(Tpon a man, and doon his scale unreste, 

Atid nat his body, and si is for the beste. 

Chttuear, Friar’s Tale, 1. 106. 

seek*^, a. A Middle English form of sick^. 
Beekor (ad'k^r), n. [< ME. iteker, sekere; < seek^ 
+ 1. One wbo seeks; an inquirer: as, a 



mUm after tToth. — 2t One who appUea or re- 
florts : with to. 

Cato is represented as a mker to oraoles. JBontley. 

8, A searcher. 

the bisynesse of the Hkero was scorned. 

Oen. xxxl. 85. 

4. f m/).] Owe of H sect in the time of Cromwell 
which j)r«fe8.setl no deteminate religion, hut 
claiinea to be in search of the true church, 
ministry, sacraments, and Scriptures. 

Others, heivi very good men, are at a dea<l stand, not 
knowing what to doe or say ; and are therefore called 
SetJeem, looking for new Nuntio's from Christ, to assoile 
these benighted questions. JV. Ward, iSImple Cobler, p. Itf. 

'J'hese people were called Soekem by some, and the Family 
of Love by others ; because, as they came to the know- 
ledge of one another, they sometimes met together, not 
formally to prav or preach at appointed times or places, 
in their own wills, as in times past they were accustomed 
to do : but waited togetlier in silence, and, as any thing 
rose in any one of their minds that thuy thought favoured 
of a divine apring, they sometimes spoke. 

P«nji, llisc and Progress of Quaker^ i. 

8. In amtL, same as tracer. 

Insert asseitcr into it (the pedal gland of the common 
snafli it can be readily introduced for a distance of more 
than an inch. 

lituAey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 281. 

geekingt (seeking), p. n. Investigating ; search- 
ing for the truth. 

A student . . . informoii us of a sober and oedcing man 
of great note in the city of Buysburgh ; to him we gave 
some lKk»k8. There was one more who was tender and 
inquiring, to whom also we gave some books. 

Pmn, Travels in UoUand, Works, III. 402. 

seek-no-forther (s^k'no-f6r*'TH6r), n. A red- 
dish winter apple, with a subacid flavor. Also 
go-m-further. [U, S.] 

fleek-sorrowf (sek'sor^o). n. [< seek, v., + obj. 
sorrow.] One who contrives to give himself 
vexation; a self-tormentor. 

Afleld they go, where many lookers be. 

And thou »eek-9orrou> CTaltis them among. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

BaelM, «. [ME. scl, < AS. ael. sal. good, fortu- 
nate, happy, = OHO. *»dl (in MHG. sdlliche) = 
Icel. sail = Sw. sail s Dan. sal s= Goth, sels^ 
good, useful; prob. s= L. soUuSf whole, entire, 
sdlus (prob. ong. identical with sollus)j alone 
(see sole^), salvus, salvos, orig. * salvos, whole, 
sound, well, safe (see safe), ss Gr. uhtg, dial. 
ovXoc, whole, ss Skt. sarva, whole, all. Hence 
seel\ n., and, by extension from seet^, a,, seely 
(which only partly depends on the noun seel) 
(cf. holy, sin^ariy extended from hole, now 
silled whoU!), ana from that the mod. silly,] 
Good; fortunate; opportune; happy. Laya- 
mon, 1. 1234. 

aeel^ (sSl), «. [< ME. sele, cele, set. sal, < AS. 

sSt, time, season, h^piness, < sal. sel, fortunate, 
op^rtuiio : see seel ^, «.] 1. Good fortune ; haj)- 
pitiess; bliss, [i^ov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

1 is thyn awen clerk, swa have 1 out [var. hde]. 

Chaueor, Reeve's Tale, 1. 319. 
V»ka droppyng of capone rostyd wele 
Wltli wyne and mtistarde, as have thou eeU, 

With onyons amalle schrad, and sothun (sodden] in grece, 
Hfeug alle in fere, and furthe bit messe. 

Babees Book (B. B. T. a), p. 288 . 
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When a ship MiH or loUttn loia woirfihtt, tho 
loose of ordnimoe U a thing very daagwoui. 

aeelfl (S$l)^ n. [< see^, p,] A roll or pitch, as of 
a ship in a storm. 

All aboard, at every smU, 

Like drunkards on the hatohoa reele. 

Sandye, Paraphrase of the Psalms (od. 1686), p. 181. 
In a mighty storme, a lustie yonge man (called John 
Howland), coming upon some occasion above y« grattlngs, 
was with a Mefe of y> shiim thiowne into [y«) sea. 

Bradford, Flymonth Plantation, p. 76. 

seel^b n. and v. A Middle English form of seaC<^. 
seslilyf (se'li-li), adv. In a seely or silly man- 
ner. 

seelinessf, The character of being seely; 
happiness ; blissfulness. 

Worldly aetynesre. 

Which olerkee callen fals felioite, 

Ymedlod is with many a blttemesse. 

CAaiioer, a'rollus, ill. 818. 

Beelyt, «• [Early mod. E., also seeley; < ME. 
sely, sell. < AS. fortunate, prosperous, 

happy, blessed (= OB. sdlig = OPries. solich, 
silicn =s MB. salig, B. jsalig, blessed, MLG. «d- 
Uoh, selich ss OHG. sdlig, MHO. salec, fortu- 
nate, blessed, happv, G. sel-^, blessed, s= loel. 
salligr, hapny, wealthy, blissful, = 8w. Ban. 
salig. blessed); extended, with adj. suffix, < sal. 
sil, fortunate, happy: see seel^, a. Hence in 
later use silly, in a restricted sense : see silly.] 

1. Happy; lucky; fortunate. 

For srfy is that doth, soth for to seyne, 

That oft ycleped coincth and endeth i)eyno. 

CAmievr, Troilus, Iv. &0.H. 
O noble prince, that god shall blesse so farre as to be 
tbe onely meane of bringing this teely frosen Island 
into such everlasting honpour that all the nations of the 
World shall knowe and say, when the face of an English 
gentleman appeareth, that he is eyther a Sowldiour, a 
philosopher, or a gallant Cowrtier. 

Books of Preoedsnee (E. B. T. 8., extra ser.X i. 11. 
To get some seeloy home 1 had desire. Fairfax, 

2. Good. 

Seti child is sono llered (taught). 

Idfif of Prket (ed. lUackX p- 1&8. (Stratmann.) 
For sely child wol alday sone lore. 

Chaucer, Prioress's Tale, 1. 60. 

3. Simple; artless; innocent; hamiless; silly. 
See silly. 

O eeiy womman, fui of innocence, 

Fnl of pitee. of truthe and (\>nscience, 

What maked yow to men to trusten so? 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1264. 
I, then, whose burden’d breast but thus aspires 
Of shepherds two tbe sesfy cause to show. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. I. 
A face like modest Pallas when she blush’d ; 
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A seely shepherd should bo beauty’s ludge. 

Greene, Description of SUvostro’s 


Lady. 


Honest foole duke, . . . seely novice Femexe ! 

1 do laugh at yee. 

MarsUm and Webster, Malcontent, I. 7. 
4. Poor; trifling. 

And for to apparaylle with onre Bodyes, wee usen a 
sely litylle Clout, for to wrappen in oure Careynes. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 293. 


seem (sem), v. [< ME. semm; not from the AS. 
seman, geseman, satisfy, conciliate, reconcile, 
but from the related Scand. verbs, Icel. sterna 
(for **sama), honor, l>ear with, conform to, soma, 
2. Opportunity; time; soason: as, the met of beflt. beseem, become (=l>an.»6^»ie,l»becom- 

(ssGoth. sanyan, please), s samr ss Goth, sama, 
the same: see^awe, and cf. seemly, heseem,] 1. 
intrans. If. To be fit or suitable. 

To the tempull full tyte toke he the gate. 

Ffull mylde on his mauer menlt within. 

On a aydo he hyin set, at semyt for a straungior. 

Destrucaon qf Thy (B. K. T. 8.X 1. 2879. 


su a compound ; as, hay-sec/ (hay-time), barley 
seel. etc. [Prov. Eng.] 

sael^ (sel), v. t. [Also ceel; early mod. E. also 
seele, seal, cele; \ OP. siller, dller, sew up the 
evelids of, hoodwink, wink, F. ciller, open and 
shut the eyes, wink, < cil, eyelid, < L. ciliim, an 
eyelid, eyelash: see eilium,] 1. To close, or 
close the eyes of, with a thread. The eyelids of a 
newly taken hawk were thus sealed in falconry, to keep 
them together, and aid In making It tractable. 

She brought a steeled dove, who, the blinder she was, the 
higher she strove. mr P. ^ney, Arcadia, i. 

He shall for this time only fw seeTd up. 

With a feather through his nose, that he may only 
Bee heaven, and think whither he is going. 

Beau, and Ft, Pbllaster, v. 4. 

Bo have I seen a harmless dove made dark with an ar- 
tificial night, and her eyes sealed and locked up with a lit- 
tle quill. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S5X L 660. 

Hence — 2. To close, as a person’s eyes; blind; 
hoodwink. 

She that, an young, could give out such a seeming, 

To. seel hep father’s eyes up cUjs© ss oak. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 8. 210. 
(Told death ... his sable eyes did seel. Chapman, 
seep (sel), V. i. [Prob. < F. siller, run ahead, 
make headway, < OF. sigler, singler. F. cingter, 
sail, make sail (= Bp. singlar). sail, < Icel. sigla, 
sail: nao singlc'^^.v.] To lean; incline to 
one side ; heel ; roll, as a ship in a storm. 


2. To appear; have or present an appearance 
of being; appear to be; look or looK like; in 
a restricted sense, be in appearance or as re- 
gards appearance only. 

And I have on of tho precyouss Thornes, tbst semethe 
licko a white Thom, and that was soven to me fur gret 
Bpecyaltes. MandecUle. Travels, p. 18. 

This is to seeme, and not to lioe. 

Aseham, The Bcbolamsster, p. 29. 

She seeouf a woman of great bountfhe<t 

Spenser, F. Q., III. 1. 41. 

8o shall the day seem night. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 122. 

Borne trutlis seem almost falsehoods, and some false- 
hoods almost truths. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 3. 
In every exercise of all admired, 

He seemed, nor only seemed, but was inspired. 

Dryden, Oym. and Iph., I. 221. 

8. To appear; be seen; show one’s self or itself; 
hence, to assume an air; pretend. 

For lone made 1 this worlde lAone, 

Tlierfore my lone sliaUe In It seme. 

York Plays, p, 16. 


As wa asme beat wa diawa mv enM. ^ ^ 
Qsmryim<M» A T. «.), i Upk 
Thara did asem in him a kind of joy 
To haar of It Shot., Hamlet, ill. 1. 18« 

4. In an impersonal reflexive use, to appear: 
with the person in the dative, later apparently 
in the nominative as the quasi-subject of seam 
in the sense of Hhink, consider’: as, me seem, 
him seemed, they seemed, the j^eople seemed, it 
seems to me, it seemed to them, or the 
people {meseems being often written as a single 
worn). 

The papla com to the gate, and saugh apertly the Duka, 
as hem semed. Memn (fS. B. T. S.X b 77. 

’*air," sals syr Sextenonr, " saye what the lykec, 

And we aalle suffyre the, ala ue beste eemes.*" 

Morte Arthur (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 1701. 
It waa of fairye, aa the peple eetned, 

Chaucer, Bquire's Tale, 1. 193, 
Me eeemetk good that, with some little tralu. 

Forthwith from Ludlow the young priiioe be fetch’d 
Hither to London, to be crown'd our king. 

Rich, m, il. 2.12(X 

6. Toappear to one’s self; imagine; feel as if: 
as, 1 still seem to bear his voice ; he still seemed 
to feel the motion of the vessel. 

Oaslng I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought ... in thy large eyes. 

Tninyson, Eleanore, vl. 
It is habitual with the Kew-Englander to put this verb 
to strange uses, aa, *’I can't «Mm to bo suited, **I couldn’t 
seem to (know him.” Botcell. Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int 
It seems, it appears: often used parenthetically, and 
nearly eculvalent to ’ as the story goes, as Is said, as we 
Hi‘e told. Often used sarcastically or irouloaily : as, this, 
seeme, Is the man you call good ! 

I am abus’d, betray'd ! I am laugh’d at, scorn'd, 
Baffled, and bor’d, it seems / 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 6. 
Pi seeme to me that the true reaaon why we have ao few 
veraions which are tolerable is because there are so few 
who have all the taienta re<)uiaite for tranalatlon. 

Dryden. 

The river here la about a quarter of a mile broad, or 
something more. It should seem it was the Angyrorum 
Cl vitas of I^lemy. Bruce, Source of tho Nile, 1. 80. 

It seems a countryman had wounded himself with bis 
scythe. Steele, Taller, T4o. 248. 

nSyiL 2. Seem, Look, Appear. Look differs from seem 
only in more vividly suggesting the use of the eye, literally 
or figuratively : as, It lo^ (or seeitut) right. Appear Is some- 
what stronger, having sonieilniea the sense of coming into 
view or coming to seem. Each may stand for that which 
is probably true, or in oppoaition to that which is true : 
not to seem, but to 6f> ; the seeming and tbe real. Should 
seem and %could seem are equally correct, but differ in 
strength. To say that a thing should seem to be true Is 
to say that It ought to seem so or almost necessarily 
seems so ; to say that it would seem true is to say that, 
while there are reasons for holding an opposite view, the 
pr<«K>ndenuice of evidence is on the side of Ita being true. 

iL.t irons. To become ; beneem ; befit ; be 
fit, Huitable, or proper for. 

Amongst the rest a good old woman was, 

' Hlgbt Mother Hubberrl, who did farre siirpas 
The rest in honest mirth, that saem'd her well. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale, 1. 8.5. 

seemer (sc'm^r), n. One who seems; one who 
makes a show of something ; one who carries 
an api>earaneo or semblance. 

Hence shall we see. 

If power change purpose, what our setmers be. 

Shak., M. for M., i. 8. 64. 

BOeming (sS'ming), n. [Verbal n. of seem, r.] 
1. Appearance; sliow; outward appearance 
or looks; semblance; especially, a false ap- 
pearance. 

And to rase out 

Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 2. 120. 
He conclndes with a sentence faire in seeming, but fal- 
lacious. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vl. 

2t. Fair appearance. 

These keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long. 

Shak., W. l”, Iv. 4. 76. 

df. Opinion; judgment; way of thinking; es- 
timate ; apprehension. 

Kothing mare olear unto their seeming than that, a 
new Jerusalem being often spoken of in soripture, they 
undoubtedly were themselves that new Jerusalem. 

Hooker. 

HispersuaMve words Impregn'd 

With reason, to her seeming, and with troth. 

MiHan, P. L., lx. 787. 

Beeming (s6'ming), p. a. [< ME. smyng; ppr. 
otsmn,v.] .If. ^coming; befitting; proper; 
seemly. 

As hym thought it were right wele somyng 
Ffor to do hym seralee as in that case, 

And rather ther thanneJjMMij^Jg^ X !• 327 

It wer fair more seaming that they shoolde wt the, tar 
good Uuittg, tre^n to be men, then thou shooldest witb 
them, by the leaning of thy good purpose, shamefnily he- 
1^ to hie a beast. gfr T. Mora, Works, p. If. 



. TIiAt appeftYg to be (veel, |wop«r^ or tbe 
like)^ bavuig a eemblanoe or a^pearenoe of 
being real, or wbat is purported; ostenaible ; 
apparent: aa, seeming bappinesB; a seeming 
friend* 

We have veir oft awaked him, aa if to carry him to ex* 
eontion, and abowed him a mming warrant for it. 

ahak,, M. for M., Iv. 2. 100, 
To your court 

Whllea lie waa liaatening. . . . nieeU he on the way 
Ihe father of thia lady. SOuxk. , W. T., v. 1. 101, 

All thinga aoek their own good, or atleaat tmtUn^good. 

HurUm, Anat. of Md., p. 103. 

seeinillgt (s^'ming), adv. [< seeming^ ». a.] In 
a beeomliig or seemly manner; seemly. 

Bear your body mure rntming, Audrey. 

ahtM., Aa you Like it, v. 4. 72. 

aaemlngly (sg'ming-li), adv, in a seeming 
manner; apparently; ostensibly; in appear- 
ance ; in show ; in semblance. 

Thia the father Keemimly complied with. 

AdUivm, Freeholder, No. 43. 
llila Keminglu simple feeling. 

U. Sterner, Frin. of I*Bychol. <2d ed.X f 00. 

seemizigneBB (se'ming-ncs), n. Fair appear- 
ance; plausibility; semblance. 

The authority of Ariatotle and hla learned followers 
presaea ua on the one side, and the m9min(mm of those 
reasons we have already mention’d perawadea ua on the 
other aide. Sir K. IHffby, Bodies, vli, 

BOexnleBSt (sem'les), a, [< seem + -less.'] Un- 
seemly; unfit; indecorous, [ttare.] 

The Prince ... did his father place 

AinidH the pavdd entry, in a seal 

Secmlees and abject. Chaptnan, Odyssey, xx. 807. 

Beemlibead (sem'H-hed), n. [Also seemlihcd: < 
ME. semclyhede; < seemly 4* -A«ad.] Beemli- 
ness ; becomingness ; fair appoarauce and bear- 
ing. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

A yong man ful of mndyhede. Itotn. ef the Rtm, 1. 1180. 
Yet natheroore hit meaning she nred, . . . 

And by hla persona secret memlyhed 

Well woend that he had beene some man of place. 

Spenaer, F. Q., IV. vlli. 14. 
Then hla tongue with sober memtihed- 
Gave utterance. Keata, Eiidyinfon, iv. 

BOemlily (sem'li-li), adv. In a seemly or 
coming manner; decently; comelily. Imp, Diet, 

BeemliheBB ( sem ' li -nes) , n. [< ME. seemUnesse ; 
< seemly + -«m.] Beemly character, appear- 
ance, or bearing; comeliness; grace; beautiful 
appearance or bearing; fitness; propriety; de- 
cency; decorum. 

Womanhod and troiithe and aeenUineaae. 

Chaucer, Clw»d Women, 1. 1041. 
And aremlineaa complete, that aways 
Tliy courteaies, about thee playa. 

Wtffda%aarth, To a Highland Girl. 

Beemly (sdm'li), a. [< ME. semly^ semliy semely^ 
semcii, semUch,semlime^ semeliehy semelike f(, loel. 
ssemitigr s= Dan. sdmmcligf seemly, becoming, 
fit, < sseinrj fit, becoming, < sama, beseem ; see 
1. Becoming; fit; suited to the object, 
occasion, purpose, or character; suitable; de- 
cent; proper. 

Hit were alttyiig for sothe, A aenUy tor women, 

Thaire houses to haunt A holtle hom with in. 

DaStruetUm qfTroy (£. £. T. M.), 1. 2062. 
A amnely man oure hooat was withalle, 

For to han been a marahal in an halle. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 761. 
Are these aeetnly company for thee? 

* h. Jonaon, Poetaster, Iv. 3. 

A aaemly gown of Kendal green. 

With gorget closed of silver sheen. 

Scott, ilokeby, v. 16. 

2t. Comely; goodly; handsome; beautiful. 

By that same hade he sonnes, aanUy men all. 

Deatruedon nf Troy (B. E. T. R. \ 1. 1474. 
Hit maketh myn herte light 
Whan I thenke on Uiat swete wight 
That is so mmaly on to se. 

Chavjcar, I>eath of Blanche, 1. 1177. 
The erle buskyd and made iiym yare 
For to ryde ovyr the revere, 

I'o see that aa^y iwght. 

Sir Xfflanumr (Thornton BomancesX L 108. 

Beemly (sSm'li), adv, [< seemly^ a.] In a decent 
or suitable manner; becomingly; fitly. 

There, aamty ranged in peaceful order, stood 
Ulysses' arma now long alsnsed to blood. 

’ Odyssey. 

Not rustic as before, but aaamliar clad. 

Jfgr<m,P.E.,ll.200. 

Beemlyliedt, seemlylioodh n. Same as semU- 
head, 

(s§ii),p. and a, I, p. Past participle of sect, 
•fa. 1, Manifest; evident. 

Al was torgeien, and that was sena 

Chmm, Heath of BUuiehe, 1. 413. 
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2, Eacperienced; versed; skilled. 

It is verie rare, and marueloni hard, to prone excellent 
in the Latin tong, for him that Is not also well aaana in 
the Greeke tong. Asdbnn, The Scholemiister, p. 157. 

He *s affable, and aeana in many thinges ; 

Uiscourses well, wgood companion. 

Hey wood, Woman lulled with Kindness. 

She was aeene in the Hebrew, Greeke, and Latin tongues. 

UaJduyVa Voyagea, II. 2. 

Arithmetic and Geometry I would wish you well aaan In. 

Sir P. Sidnay (ArWs Eng. Gamer, I. a08X 
For he right well in Loaches craft was aeene. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vi. S. 

seenef, W. [ME., also c««c, He. seinye, senye^ < 
OF. sene, a synod, prop, a senate: ^ee senate, 
md at, synod.] Asynoa. Prompt. Parv,,p,4t)3, 

seep (sep), v. i, [Also seap, seip; a var. of sijm, 
q. V.1 1. To oozo or percolate gently; flow' 
gently ordrippingly through pores; trickle. 

The melting waters of summer are diffused through the 
unoonsulldated snow of the preceding winter, and slowly 
aeep through the soft slush, but have not a motion sui- 
flciently rapid tO cause them to gather into streams and 
erode welLdeflned channels. 

Atfter. Jour. Set., 3d ser., XL. 122, 

2. To drain off : said of any wot thing laid on 
a grating or the like to drain: as, let it seey) 
there. 

86epftg6 (se'paj), n. [Also scapage; < seep 4- 
-age.] Percolation ; oozing fluid "or moisture ; 
also, the amount of a fluid that percolates: as, 
the seepage is great. 

Wc might call the vast streams which then filled the 
valleys ordinary rivers, since they were not bordered im* 
mediately by ice. Yet the seepage ot ooxe and flow of 
(iletschertnilch, silt, and sand, which had helped fill the 
broad channels of tnoosar*pIainB period, still continued 
from the uplands with even greater rapidity. 

Amer. Jour. Sri., 3d ser., XL. 144. 

Beepy (se'pi), a. (;< seep 4- -jyi.] Oozing; full 
of moisture: specifically noting land not prop- 
erly drained. 

Beer^ (ser or se'^r), n. [Early mod. E. also sear 
(with distinctive term, -ar for as m forebear, 

beggar, etc.); < ME. secre = li. siener (with 
irreg. n, from the inf.)=: MHO. seher {in stern- 
seher, star-gazer), O. seher = Dan. seer =: Bw'. 
siare, a seer, prophet; as see^ 4- -er^.] 1. One 
wdio sees. 

A dreamer ot dreams, and a aecr ot visions. 

Addison, Rpoctator. 

2. A prophet; a person who foresees or fore- 
tells future events. 

So also were they the first l*rophetes or aeeara, Vfdentes 
—for BO the Scripture teamieth them in Latine, after the 
Hebrue word. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 5. 

Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to enquire of 
God, thus he spake, C'ome. and let us go to the seer : for he 
that is now called a ]*ropliet was beforettroe called a Seer. 

1 Sam. ix. 9. 

How soon hath thy prediction. Seer blest. 

Measured this transient world, the race of time, 

TIU time stand fix d ! Hitton, P. L., xlL 563. 

3. Specifically, ono supposed to be gifted with 
second sight. 

Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling user. ^ 

CatnpbaU, Lochiel’s Warning. 
nByil. 3. Soothsayer, etc. Sec prophet. 

seer^t, «. An obsolete spelling of sear^. 

seer^, a. See sere!^, 

sear* \^V), n. [Also saer, and more prop, ser; 
< Hind. «er.] An East Indian weight, of vary- 
ing value ill different places, but officially de- 
termined in the Ib^esidency of Bengal to be 
equal to 80 tolas, or about 2^ pounds troy. 

He receives about one dollar and sixty-flve cents for a 
seer (one pound thirteen ounces) of the poppy-juice. 

S. W. WUUatna, Middle Kingdom, n. S76. 

saarfish (ser'fish), n, I Also seirfish ; a partial 
translation of Pg. peixe serra, lit. ^saw-fish,* 
applied to various species of the genus CyUum: 
jyelxe, < L, piscis, rr E. fish; serra, < L. serra, a 
saw: see serrate,] A scombroid fish, Scomhe- 
romorus guttatus, of an elongate fusiform shape, 
and resembling the Spanish mackerel, S, macn- 
latus. It inhabits the East Indian seas, and Is a valuable 
foqd'fisb, much esteemed for its savorinesa. 

aaarpaw (ser'pA), «. [Formerly also serpatc, 
serpow; < Hina, sar-o-pd (also sar-td-pd), from 
head to foot: sar, also sir, head (< Eers. sar, 
head, =r Gr. xeipa, head : see rAeerl) ; pd, < Pors, 
j)df foot: see /oof.] In India, a robe of honor 
or state suit, presented by way of compliment 
or as a token of either favor or homage. Com- 
pare killut, 

Beership (sSr'ship), n, r< seer^, n., 4- -^Afp.] 
The office or character ot a seer. 

setrsadkar (ser'suk-^r), n, [E. Ind.] A thin 
linen fabric, usually imported from the East 
Indies, though sometimes imitated in Europe. 
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Its BurlSea la Irregularly crinkled, producing an effect 
somewhat like crape; it is usually unported in narrow 
•tripes of grayish blue and white.— India seersucker, 
a thin cotton cloth having alternate smootli and puckered 
stripes running lengthwise, which arc usually glKmt a 
quarter of an Inch in width. The puckering is produced 
by holding the threads in tim warii of the puckered sec- 
tions more loosely than the other tiu'cads during the pro- 
(^e■Bof weaving. 

SeerWOOdf, «. Bee searwood. 

see-Baw (bo'bA), n. and a. [A varied redupli- 
cation of saw^, ill allusion to the action of two 
men sawing wood or stone : see sawt.] I, », 1 . 
A sport in which two children sit ono at each 
end of a board or long piece of timber balanced 
on some support, and move alt ornately up and 
down. This amuBOmeut is of remote antiquity; it is 
familiar in Greek vase-paintings as a paMtime, especially of 
girls older than the children who usually resort to it now. 

The butt-ends of the three old streets that led down to- 
wards the sea-ground were dipped as if playing aee-aato in 
tlie surf. It D. Bfocibnore, Eroma, Hv. 

2. A board adjusted for this sport. — 8. Any 
process resembling directly or indirectly the 
reciprocating motion of the see-saw. 

The sovereignty was at aee-aaw between the throne and 
the parliament— and the throne-end ot the beam was gen- 
ei^ly uppermost 

IT. Wilson, Congressional Government, vL 
Especially— (u) A circular definition or proof; tlie defini- 
tion of a word or thing by means <if another which is itself 
defined hy means of the first ; the proof of a proposition by 
moans of a premise which is itself proved from the first 
proposition as a premise. 

The ancients called the circular definition also by the 
name of diallelon, as in this case we declare the deflidtum 
and the deflniens reciprocally by each other. In proba- 
tion, there is a similar vice which bears the same names. 
Wo may, 1 think, call them by the homely English appella- 
tion of the aee-aaw. Sir W. HamlUon, Logic, xxiv. 

(5) In whist., the playing of two partners so that each alter- 
nately trumps a low non-trump card led by the other; a 
double ruff; a cross-ruff. 

II. a. Reciprocating; reciprocal; back and 
forth, or up and down : as, a seesaw motion. 

His wit all aee-aaw, between that and ibis. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, L 823. 

see-saw (se'sA), v, [< seesaw, «.] I. intraus. 
To move as in the see-saw; move backward 
and forward, or upward and downward ; teeter: 
literally or figuratively. 

So they went aeeeawing up and down, from one end of 
the room to the other. ArbuUmeS, 

H, tram. To cause to move or act in a see- 
saw manner. 

*Tls a poor idiot boy, 

'Vilio sits in the sun and twirls a bough about. 

And, staring at his bough from mom to sunset, 

See aaua his voice in Inarticulate noisea Colmdsre. 

He ponders, he aee-aawa himself to and fro. 

Buluwr, Eugene Aram, L 0. 

seethe (scth)* ; pret. methed (formerly sod), 
pp. seethed (formerly sodden, sod), pnr. seething. 
[Also seeth ; < ME. sefhen (pret. «ecfw, pi. sodm, 
sudon, soiken, pp. soden, sothm), < AS. sedlhan 
(pret. scdthjpp. sodeu) z= OFries. siatha =» D. 
cieden = ML(t. seden, LG. seden s= OHG. siodan, 
MHG. G. sieden = Icel. ^goiha s= 8w. tgnda s 
Dan. syde, boil, seethe; lienee Icel, sandkr, a 
sheep, orig. a humt-offering, = Goth, souths, a 
burnt-offering; akin to Icel. sritha (pret. sveith), 
burn, singe (svitka, a burning, roasting), ss Bw. 
si^eda = Dan. svide, si^ie, burn, siii^, = OHG- 
swfidnn, burn in a smoldering fire, whence MHG. 
swadem, sivadett, G. schtcadem, schwaden, steam; 
AS. swathul, smoke; < Teut. */ suth, ^ swith, 
bum. Hence ult. sod, suds.] I. tram. 1. To 
boil ; decoct, or prepare for food by boiling: as, 
to seethe flesh. 

Wortes or othcre herbee tymes ofte 
The vrhiche she sliredde and seeth for hir livinge, 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tide^ 1. 171. 

Of the fat of them [serpents], beinge thus aodde, is made 
an excedinge pleasaunte brothe or ^tage. 

JR. tr. Peter Martyr (First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber,p.85X 

Jacob sod pottage. Gen. xxv. 8K 

Thou shalt not ae^he a kid in his mother’s milk. 

Ex. xxiii la 

Can sodden water, 

A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley-broth, 
Decoct their cold hluod to such valiant heat? 

Shak., Hen. V.. ill. 6. 18. 

2. To soak. 

They drown their wits. sMtJke their brains in ale. 

Jhirton, Anat of Mel., p. 340. 

There was a man— aleentng — still alive; though 
seethed in drink, and looking like death. 

J), Jerrdld, Bt Giles and 8t James. 

n. intrans, 1. To boil; be in a state of ebul- 
lition, literally or figuratively. 

Tho the gode mon nolde dou after him, a caudmn he lette 
fulle 

With cyle and let hit aethm faate and let him ther-lnne 
putte. Hciy Pood (K. B. T. KX p. OL 
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Lov«rt and madmen have each making bralna. 

saUUr., llK.D.,v. 1. 4. 
Will virtue make the pot tmth^ or the Jack 
Turn a aplt laden? 

Beuwood, Fortune by Land and Sea (Worka, ed. Pearadfn» 

1W74, VI, 874). 

2. To boil ; prepare food by boiling, 
lie oowde roate and mtM and broille and frie. 

Chaumr, Gen. ProL to C. T., 1. 388. 

seether (se'Tii^r), w. One who or that which 
seethes; a boiler; a pot for boiling. 

The fire thua form'd, she seta the kettle on 
(like burnish’d ffold the little mether shone), 

Drydm^ Baucis and Philemon, 1. 67. 

aeetulputty (se'tul-put^i), ». [Also scetuipatti; 
< Hina. mtaUpatij sitaUpaiii^ a nne cool mat, osp. 
the Assam mat, < stfaL cool, + pdti, a mat, the 
side of a bed.] A kind of mat made especially 
in Bengal of fine grass or reeds, used to sleep 
on. 

SeltOli cake. Bame as raw^kin, 
seg^ (aeg), a. [Also segg^ sag ; unassibilated form 
of sedge: see scdge^,'] 1. Sedge (which see). 
First Oar comes crown'd with osier, mg*, and reed. 

DragUmt Pcdyolbion, I. 220. 

2. The yellow flower-de-luce, Jm Pseudaeorus, 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 

segS (seg), 71. [Also segg; not found in early 
use; prob. < Tout. *8ag, cut; see tJflficl, secant, 
etc.] A castrated bull; especially, a bull cas- 
trated when full-grown; abiill-segg. [Scotch.] 
seggeH, «. fME., < AS. secg, a man, war- 
rior.] A man; a warrior. 

He alow of oure *egg*» aothll alle the beat. 

conquered with dene mist the king «fe hia aone. 

Wmiarn qf Palem* (E. £. T. S,X 1. 4234. 
Enry tegge [var. Mp, C] ahal aeyn 1 am auatre of ^owre 
nous. Pier* Plowman (B), lU. U8. 

An obsolete form of sag^, 
aegar, »• An improper sxmlliug of agar. 

SBgBf, An obsolete form of siege. 
segg, ». A dialectal variant of seg^. 

SOggan (seg'an), n. [A dim. form of 
Sedge. [Scotch.] 

aeggar (seg'ftr), n. Same as saggar, 
aegganf, aegge^t, ?*. Obsolete forms of say^, 
aeggo&t, n, [Cf. sep3.] A man ; a laboring man. 
Poore eeggona halfe atarued worke faintly and dull. 

Turner, Husbandry, p. 174. (Davie*.) 

aeggrom, aeggnmi ( seg'rum ), n. The ragwort, 
Sm*ecio Jacobsea. Prior, Pop. Names or Brit. 
Plants. 

aeghol (se-gdr)f [< Heb. seghol (so called 
from its appearance), lit. * a bunch of grapes.’] 
In Heb, gram.i (a) A vowel-point consisting 
of three dots placed under a consonant, thus 
rr, and indicating the sound of an open e, usu- 
ally short, as in English met, but olso long, 
nearly as in there, (b) The sound represented 
by this vowel-point. 

aegliolate (seg'o-lat), n. [NL. segolatum; < sc- 
ghol + -a<6?.] In Heb. gram., a noun or noun- 
lonn (adjective, infinitive, etc.) of a tyyws usu- 
ally represented by dissyllables pointed with a 
lon^ tone-vowel in the first and a short seghol 
(i) in the second syllable. Segholates have a mono- 
syllable primitive form with one abort vowel (A. l, u), be- 
lonalnff usually to the Aral radical. By giving the second 
radieafa short seghol as helping vowel, the form becomes 
dIssyUabic. The first syllable then l>ecomes open, and, tak- 
ing the tone, appears as long e (seghol or taere) or long o. 
lagllL An abbreviation for segment, used in bo- 
tanical writings. Gray, 

Begment (seg'ment), n, [= F. segment = »Sp. 
Pg. segmento ss It. segmento, semmento, < L. 
segmentum, a piece out off, a strip, segment 
of the earth, a strip of tinsel, ML. in geotn. 
(tr. Gr. rgyga) a segment, < secarc, cut: see 
secant, and cf, section, sector,'] 1. A part cut 
off or marked as separate from others; one of 
the parts into whicn a body naturally divides 
itself; a section: as, the segments ot a calyx; 
the segments of an orange; the segments ot a 
leaf, specifically, in totil. and anat. : (a) One of the rings, 
somites, or mctamercs of which the body of an animal 
is theoretically or actually composed, as an arthroroere of 
a worm or crostaoenn, or a diarthromere c)f a vertebrate. 
See cots under CaUtmorpfut, eephalie, P<niopfUhalmia, 
prmetomiHm, and promethm*. (b) One of the tliree pri- 
mary divisions of either fore or hind limb of a vertebrate, 
corresponding to the parts known in mam 
ann, forearm, and hand, or the thigh, 
leg. and foot. See cut under pin- 
<oni, (e) One of the three rings or 
divisions of the skull : a cranial seg- 
ment which has been by some con- 
siduf^ a modified vertebra. 

2. In geotn., a part cut off from 
any figure by a line or plane. 

A mgment of a eirde is a part of the 
area contained wUhln an arc and Hs segin«it of « Circle, 
chord, as ACfi. Tlie chord is some> ACB. 
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times eslled the kwf of tk$ smmrnit, Au Ip a seg* 
meat is the sngle contained by two straight lines dnnm 
from any point in Its am to the extremities of Its chord or 
base. 

3. In her. , a bearing representing one part only 
of a rounded object, as a 'coronet or wreath: 
usually a piece less than half of the circle.— 
Ahdoiuliial, hasUor. maxHUu^, postonO, etc., ssf- 
mtnts. See the adjeotives.->OalatMDf or calotflo 
segment See Segment m a une, the part 

iiKHuded between two pointa.— ‘Segment Of a qdiere, 
any part of it out off by a plane notpaasing through the 
center.- Similar segments of Oixtues. See timUar, 3. 
segment (seg'ment), e. [< segment, n.J I. 
intruns. To divide or become divided or split 
up into segments, (a) In etnbruol., to undei^ aeg- 
mentation, as an ovum or vitellus. Sec tegmetaamn. (o) 
In phy*iol., to reproduce by semifission or budding. 

Before this occurs, however, the vegetal unit. If It does 
not divide, may segment or bud ; the bud grows into a unit 
similar to Its parent, and this In its turn may also moment 
or bud. Baetian, The Brain as ati Organ of Mind, i. 

n. trans. To separate or divide into seg- 
ments: as, a segmented cell, 
segmenta. n. Plural of segmentum, 
segmental (seg'men-tal), a, [< segment + -n/.] 

1. Haring the form of the segment of a cir- 
cle; being a segment: as, a segmental 

2. Of or pertaining to segments or segmenta- 
tion: as, a 8Cj7/nc7ifa/formula; seomc/ifal parts; 
segmental organs. — 8. Bpeeifically, in emhruol,, 
noting the primitive and rudimentary renal or- 
^ns which occur in all vertebrates and some 
invertebrates, consisting in the former of 
branched tubules opening at one end into the 
somatic cavity and at the other by one or more 
main ducts into the cloaca orhindgut. The seg- 
mental organs of a vertebrate are divisible Into tliree 
parts, anterior, middle, and posterior. The foremost Is 
the head-kidiiey or pronephrtm, whose duct becomes a 
JliiUerian duct. The next is the Wolfilan l»ody proper, or 
meeonephron, whose duet is the Wolffian duct The last 
or hiiidinost is the mdlmeiit tif the permanent kidney, 
whose duct is the ureter ; this is the metanepkron The 
epithet trgtnetUal in this sense was orIginUly used to 
note the kind of renal or excretory organs which annelids, 
as worms and leeches, possess, in more or fewer of the seg- 
tnents of the body, whence the name ; it was subsequently 
extended to the above-described embryonic renal organs 
of vertebrates which are replaced by permanent kidneys — 
these segmental organs being thus loosely synonyiuous 
with primitive kidjury, Wvtflan body, and protonephron. 
Bee cut under leech. 

segmentally (seg'men-tal-i), adv. In a seg- 
mental manner; in segments: as, the spinal 
nerves are arranged segmentally. 

These organs, lieing . . , segmentally arranged, are 
tenuod segmental onrans or tiephridia. 

Huxley and Bartin, Elementary Biology, p. 244. 

segmontaiy (seg'men-ta-ri), a, [< segmimt + 
-^ryl, ] Segmental ; periain ing to or indicating 
segments: especially noting in entomology col- 
ored bands, rings, or other marks on the abdo- 
men, corresponding to successive segments, as 
iiimany Begmentarygeometry. See 

geometry. 

segmentate (seg'men-tat), a, [< Ij. segmenta- 
tus, oniamentea with strips of tinsel, lit. hav- 
ing segments, < segmentum, a segment : see seg- 
ment,] Having segments; segmented. Encyc, 
BHt,, II. Ii92. 

segmentation (seg-men-ta'sbon), n, [< seg- 
ment + -at ion,] The act of cutting into seg- 
ments; a division into segments; the condi- 
tion of being divided into segments ; the man- 
ner in which a segmented part is dirided. — 
SegmentatiOll cavity, in embryot., the central space in- 
closed by the blastomeres of the embrvo, before the for- 
mation of a gastrula by invagination ; the hollow of a blas- 
tosphore; a blastocoele.— Sogmentatioia nucleus, the 
nucleus of an impregnated ovum or gerro-oell, resulting 
from fusion of a male and a female pronuoleus, and ca- 
pable of undergoing segmentation.— Bsgmentatton Of 
the vitellus, in emhryvl.. yolk-cleavage ; morulatlon ; the 
first procesa of germination of the ovum of any metaxolc 
animal, hy which the original single cell of which the 
ovum primitively consists becomes converted, wholly or 
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goes on in different cases with some Variations, chiefly 
due to the presence of food yolk and the position of this 
yolk relatively to theformativeyoIfc(soe0S7i/rolseifAff/, eeto- 
leeithat). Total segmentation ia necessarily restricted to 
holoblastic ova ; it Is distinguished from the seg- 

mentation of meroblaatic ova (see holohlaetie, meroblastlc), 
the terms meaning respectively that all. or that only some, 
of the yolk segments. Total segmentation is equal or regu- 
lar when the whole germ'-oell divides into two similar 
cleavage-cells, and these into four, and so on. the resulting 
gastrula being the archigattrula. Total semeiitation la 
unequal or irregular when the cleavage-eells are unlike 
one another: ft results in the amphigaidntla. Tbs partial 
segmentation of meroblaatic eggs Is always unequal, and 
either dUeotdal with formation of a discogastruia, or su- 
per/Mal and farming a peiigastnila. Total equal segmen- 
talfon is also styled pnmiHve, primordisl, and palinM- 
neUe, the modifications introduced In nntenal and partial 
segmentation being described as kenoganettc. Other rarms, 
descriptive rather than deflniitve, are used by different 
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tion of sttoeeiuvO cleavage-oeus, ormelr numerloal ratio 
of Increase, whether & 4, 4 16, 82L eta, or any other mode 
of mulUplicMition.--- nilim, a ball of 
cleavage-oells ; a blaatospbere ; a monua. 
flOgmasted (geg'men-ted), a, [< segment 4- 
-cefs.] Divided into sements, aegmenta, or 
segmeutella; characterized by or exhibiting 
segmentation; somitio; metametic: thus, the 
body of a vertebrate is segmented according to 
the number of vertebra), whether any actual 
division of parts may be evident or not. 
aegmeiitelllUll (s^-men-tel'um), n. ; pi. seg- 
menteUa (-^). [NL., dim. of L. segmentum, a 
cutting: see segment] One of the cleavage- 
cells which result from segmentation of the vi- 
tellus of a fecundated ovum: same as hlasto- 
mere. See cut un- 

der gastrulaUan. ” 

segment-geax (seg’- 
mgnt-gdr), n, A 
gear extending over 
an ai*c only of a cir- 
cle, and intended to 
provide a reciprocat- 
ing motion, 
segment-radk (seg^- 

meut-rak), H. A cog- segn^ent gear nnd Rack, 
gea Kurfaee differing 

from an OrOinary ut a; *, connecting*nKl shown as join- 

rack in that it is 
curved, and works 

by oscillating Oil a center instead of recipro- 
cating in slides or guides. E. I/, Knight, 
segment-saw (80g'mgut-84), n, l. A circular 
saw used for cutting veneers from squared logs, 
consisting of a conical disk haring the apex cen- 
tral with the arbor, and very thin firmly toothed 
segmental saw-plates fastened to the outer mnr- 

f ^in of tho disk. Such a saw having a diametor ot 60 
nehes would bo ab<tut 16 inches thick at the arbor— the 
object being to bend the veneers out like a thin shaving 
as they are sawed from the log. 

2. In snrg,, same as Hey^s sate. See satt^, 
segment-l^sll (seg'ment-shel), n, A modt^nt 
projectile for artillery, usually in the form of 
a conical or oblong shell for rifled guns, in 
which an inner cylinder of thin iron contains 
tho bursting-charge, and this is contained in 
an outer shell composed of sepnental pieces 
which are either thrown in all directions on the 
bursting of the shell, or thrown forward, acconl- 
ing to the arrangement made: the whole is 
cased in lead for transportation and loading, 
segmentum (seg-menHum), n,; pi. scfpnenta 
(-UI). [NL. use of L. segmemtum, segment : see 
segment,] In onat. and cotiL, a segment, as an 
arthromere, a rnetairiere, a diarthromere, an 
antirnere, an actinomcre, a somite, etc. 
segment-Talve (seg'me nt-valv), n. See ralve, 
segment-wheel (seg'ihent-hwel), n, 
of which only a part of the pe- 
riphery is utilized to perform 
any function. Applications of it 
appear in the segment-gear and 
segment-rack. 

segnitndet (seg'ni-tud), n, [< 

ML. segnitudo, for L. segnitia, 
segnities, slowness, tardiness, < segment-wheea. 
segnis, slow, slack, sluggish, tardy: usually re- 
ferred to segui, follow : see sequent,] Sluggish- 
ness; dullness; inactivity. lnij),lHct, 
segnityt (seg'ni-ti), n, [< L. as if *^segnita(U)s, 
for segnitia, se^ities, slowness: see segnitude,] 
Same as segnitude. Imp, Diet, 
segno (sa'nyd)^ n, [It., a sign, < L. signum, 
mark, token, sign: see sign,] In musical nota- 
tion, a sign or mark used to indicate the begin- 
ning or end of repetitions. Abbreviated fj*. See 
al segno, dal segno, 

eegO (se'gd), n, [ITte Indian.] A showy flow- 
ered plant, CalocJtortus KuttalHi, widely dis- 
tributed in the western United States, 
segc^n, n, Bame as seconde, 
segfarseed (8§'gr(t-sed), n. The seed of EeuU- 
lea eordifoHa, or tiie plant itself. See Feuillea, 
SOgreant (seg' rS-ant), a, [Written sergrean t in 
‘Guillem’s Heraldry ” (ed. 1638), and there ex- 
plained as an epithet of the griffin, meaning 
* of a twofold nature,’ because the ^ffin pas- 
sant combined parts of the eagle and the lion ; 
perhaps an error for a form intended to repre- 
sent L. surgeH{t-)s (> OP. sourdant), rising: see 
surgmt,] In her,, rising on the hind legf^ usu- 
ally with the wings raised or indorsed: an epi- 
thet noting the : equivalent to rampant 
anil salient 
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of Mqrtqwty set apart: see 90greguU*} 
Separated; divisional; sectarian. 

liy heart hath natoraUy detaatad . . . tolerations of 
dtirers Beltglona or of one Ulgton In tgffrwaMwbapw. 

jfTward, Simi^ Cobler, p. 5. 

Ssfrmtat (seg-rf-gd'ttt). ». pL [NL., neut. 
pL oz L. sefff^atuSfPp, of segregare^ set apart: 
see 9egregate,\ In Cuvieris system of olassid- 
oation, the drst family of his shell-less aoephals ; 
the simple or solitary ascidians: distinguished 
from Aggregata, 

MgrefUtte (seg'r^-gSt), e.: pret. and pp. segre- 
guteOf ppr. segregating, [s segregatus, pp. 
of se^egare (> It. mgregare ss 8p, Pg. segregar)^ 
set apart from a ilock^ separate, < se-, imart, + 
grex adoek: see gregarious. Of. a^(/re- 

gate^ congregate,"} I. trans, 1. To separate or 
detach from the others, or from the rest; cut 
off or separate from the main body ; separate. 

Hnoh never came at all forward to better themselves, 
neither by reputations for vertues which they were csre- 
lesse to possess^ nor for desire they had to purge or segre- 
gate themselves from the soft vices ttiey were first Infected 
wlthall. KenAworth Parke iUHX p. 10. (HaUiufell.) 
According to one account, he [Sir T. More] likened his 

S redeoessor I Wolseyl to a rotten sheep, and the King to 
le good shepherd who had ludlciously eegregated It. 

it IT. Ptoon, Ulst. Church of £ng., L 

Specifically — 2. In sooL^ to set apart or dis- 
sociate (the members of a group) : as, species 
segregated under another genus ; faunal regions 
of the sea segregated from those of the land 
in zoogeography. — 8. In geoLt to separate out 
from the mass of a rock, as in the case of cer- 
tain accumulations, pockets, or nodules of met- 
alliferous ore, or of mineral matter in general, 
'which appear from the phenomena which they 
present to have been gradually separated out 
or segregated from the adjacent rock by molec- 
ular action.-xgsgregated vein, see vHn. 

U. in trans. To separate or go apart; specifi- 
cally, in crystal, y to separate from a mass and 
collect about centers or lines of fracture, 
segregate (seg'r^-gat), a, and n. [< L. aegrega^ 
tuSf pp. or segregarOf set apart: see segregate, 
I, a. 1, Apart from others; separated; 
set apart ; separate ; select. 

Often uith he that he waa an apostle segregate of Ood 
to preach the gospel. 

J. Bra^ord, Works (Parker Soc., 1868X II. 280. 
llumaii Philosophy, or Humanity, . . . hath two parts: 
the one consideroth man segregate, or distiibuilvely ; the 
other cwngrogate, or in society. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

2. In zooL, simple or solitary ; not aggregate, 
compound, colonial, or social ; specifically, per- 
taining to the Segregata.-^Beigregatc polygamy, 

ill bot., a mode of inflorescence in which several florets 
coinpreheiided within an onthodium or a common calyx 
are furnished also with proper perianths, as in the dande- 
lion. 

II, n. In math., one of an asyzygetio system 
<if covariants of a given degorder, capable of 
expressing in their linear functions with nu- 
merical coeftlcientg all other covariants of the 
same degorder. 

segregation (seg-re-ga'shon); ». [< OF. segre- 
gation, F. s^grdgatton ss Sp. segregacion = Pg. 
seprega^o, < LL. mgregatio{n-), a separating, 
dividing, < L. segregare;\^p. scgregatus, separate: 
see segregate.} 1. The act of segregating, or 
the state of being segregated; separation from 
others; a parting; a dispersion. 

A segregation of the Turkish fleet. 

Shak., Othello, U. 1. 10. 

2. In crystal,, separation from a mass and gath- 
ering about centers through crystallization. — 
8. In geoL and mining, a separating out from 
a rock of a band or seam, or a nodular mass of 
some kind of mineral or metalliferous matter, 
differing more or less in t>exture or in comimsi- 
tioti or in both respects from the material in 
which it is inclosed. Many important metaUtferoiis 
deposits appear to Iw of the nature of segregations See 
seffregaisd vein, uudm* i»fn. 

segTMatlTe (wg"r§-gfi-tiv), a, F. S^r6ga- 
^ss^.sewegaHco; segregated Ave.} Tend- 
ing to or cnaraeterized by segregation or sepa- 
ration into clusters. 

The infinenoei of barbarism, beyond narrow limits ore 
iwevoiliiudy segregative. 

Whttney, Life end Growth of Xiong., p. 158. 

•ague (s&^gwe), V. i, [It., it follows, 3d pers. 
smg. pres. ind. of seguire, follow, < L, segm, fol- 
low: see aeguent, sue.] In sturic, same as at- 
taeca, 

•agoilillla (seg-i*ddPyg), n. [» F. s4guidille, 
smiediUep < Sp. seauidtUa (sb Pg. segnimlha), a 
kmd of song with a refrain or recurring se- 
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quenee. dim. of seguidaf a sueeessioib continu- 
ation, < seguiTp follow: see aeguent, suit suite.} 

1. A Spanish dance, usually of a lively char- 
acter, for two danoera. Three varieties ore dlsUn- 
miahed, the manchegs, the bolero, and the gitana, the 
first being the most vivacious, and tbelsst the most state- 
ly. A characteristic peculiarlfy of the dance is the sud- 
den cessation of the music after a number of figures, 
leaving the dancers standing in various picturesque atti- 
tudes. 

2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
which is triple and quick, resembling the bo- 
lero. 

From the same source he {Conde] derives much, of the 
earlier rural minstrelsy of Spain, as well as the measures 
of its romances and seguidUlae. 

PreseuU, Ferd. and Isa., 1. 8, note 49. 

segurf, n. An obsolete form of saggar. 

Beit, seiet. A Middle English preterit and past 
participle of sec^, Chaucer. 
seiant (sd'ant), a. In her., same as sejant. 
seiche (Bdw), n, [F. sechc, fern, of sec, < L. 
siccus, dr^.] A name given in Switzerland, 
and especially on the Lake of Geneva, to cer- 
tain irregular waves or fiuctuailons of the level 
of the water, which may be raised or lowered 
to the amount of several feet. The origin of these 
waves is generally considered to be stidden local variations 
in the barometric pressor^ attended with the develop- 
ment of local cyclonic winds. A similar phenomenon on 
the shores of the iBaltlc is called (in German) sse-bUr, os 
meaning a sudden and temporary oscillation or fluctua- 
tion of the water-level in a lake or nearly or quite land- 
locked parts of the sea : it has been (incorrectly) Englished 
ssa-bsar. 

Seidlitz powder. See powder. 
seignetir. n. See seigmor. 

Beignenrial, a. See seigniorial. 

Beigneuryt, n. An obsolete form of seigniory. 
seignior, seigneur (se'inrqr), n. [Also signtor, 
signor (after It.); < seign our, < OF. sei- 

gnor, seignur, segnor, segnour, saignor, sain- 
gnoTj seigneur, etc., senhor, senior, etc., F. sei- 
gneur = Pr. senhor, senher = Cat. senyor = Sp. 
seUor = Pg. senhor s= It. signore, segnore, < L. 
senior, acc. seniorem, an elder lord; prop, adj., 
elder: see senior, also sir, sire, sieur, signor, 
seftor, senhor. The word seignior also appears in 
comp, monseigneur, monsignor, et<‘.] 1 . A lord ; 
a gentleman ; used as a title of honor or custom- 
ary address, ^sir.’ See sir, signor, seftor. — 2. 
In feudal law, the lord of a fee or manor._Oraiid 
MUplior. (a) I<Muw.l A title sometimes given to the Sul- 
tan of Turkey. Hence— (b) A great personage or digni- 
tary. 

Whenever you stumble on a grand $tiignmr, even one 
who was worth millions, you are sure to And his property 
a desert. The Academy, July J2, 1890, p. 25. 

Seignior in noof , a lord without a manor, simply enjoy- 
ing anperlority and services. 

seiflliorage (se'nyqr-aj), n. [< OF. ^seignorage, 

< ML. senioraticum, lordship, domination, < se- 
«/or. lord : see seignior,} 1 , Something claimed 
by the sovereira or by a superior as a preroga- 
tive; specificiuly, an ancient royalty or pre- 
rogative of the ‘crown, whereby it claimed a 
percentage upon bullion brought to tho mint to 
he coined or to be exchanged for coin ; the dif- 
ference between the cost of a mass of bullion 
and the face- value of the pieces coined from it. 

If government, however, throws the expense of coin- 
age, as is reasonable, upon the holders, by making a 
chaige to cover the expense (which Is done by giving 
back rather less in coin than is received in bullion, and 
is called "levying a eeignioraqe"), the coin will rise to 
the extent of the eeigniarage aiK>ve the value of the bul- 
lion. J. S. MiU. 

2. A royalty; a share of profit ; especially, the 
money received l>y an author from his pub- 
lisher for copyright of his works, 
seifnioralty (sd'nyor-al-ti), «. [< seignior + 
-at + -ty.} The jurisdiction or territory of the 
lord of a manor. Milman, 

Seifl^orial (se-nyo'ri-al), a, [Also seigneuriat, 

< F. seigneuriat; as^f^wior + -I’-af,] 1. Per- 
taining* to the lord of a manor; manorial. 

Those lands were engneurtid. Sir W. Tetnple. 

A century since, the English Manor Court was very much 
what It now is : but the tignorieU court of France was a 
comparatively flourishing institution. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, lx. 

He [the tenant] was requtre<t to bake his bread in the 
eeigneurial oven. Amer. Jour. PhSM., VII. m. 

2. Vested with large powers; independent, 
salgnioriet* An obsolete form of seigniory. 
seigniorise (sd'nyor-Iz), e. t, ; pret. and pp. set- 
gniorized, ppr. sei^ior^ed, [Also s^norise; < 
seignior + 4z€,} To lord it over. [Bare.] 

As toire he was os Ctthereos moke. 

As proud 08 he that tignorieeih bell. 

Fahijax, tr. of Tosoo, Iv. 46. 
(sfi'nyqr-i), w.; pi. seigniories (-iz). 
'ormerly also seignory, seignorie, seigneury, 


signiory, signory; < ME. seignory, seignorie, sei- 
^urie, < OF. setgneurie, seimorie, P. seigneuneesi 
Sp. seHoria, also setlorio ssPg. senhoria, senhorio 
as It. signoria, < ML. seniona (segnoria, senho- 
ria, etc., after Kom.), < senior, loiri: see senior,, 
seignior.} I. Lordship; power or authority as 
sovereign lord ; jurisdiction ; power. 

She hath myght and eeignurie 
To kepe men from alle folye. 

J{<m. (Jthe Ron, 1. 8218. 

The inextinguishable thirst for signiory. Kyd, Cornelia. 
Tlie Earl into fair Eskdalo came, 

Homage and seignory to claim. 

Scott, U of L. M., iv. 10. 
2t. Preeminence; precedence. 

And may thy floud haue seignorie 
Of all floods else ; and to thy fame 
Moete greater imrings, yet keep thy name. 

H'. Browne, nritaunia’s Tostonds, 1. 2. 

8. A principality or pro’vince; a domain. 

Diners other countrels and sefgneuries belonging os well 
to the high and mighty prince. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 208. 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment, 

Whilst you have fed upon my signories. 

8hak., Kich. 11., iii. 1. 22. 

Which Signiory [of Dolphinie and Viennois] was then 
newly created a County, being formerly a part of the 
kingdome of Burgundy. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 45, sig. £. 

The commune of Venice, the ancient style of the com- 
niouwealtii, changed into the seigniory of Venice. 

Eneyc, BrU., XVII. 627. 

4. The elders who constituted the municipal 
council in a medieval Italian republic. 

Of the Seigniory th«« be about three hnndreth, and 
about fourtie of the priuie Counsel! of Venice. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, IL 151. 

The college [of Venice] called the (rignory was originally 
composed of the doge and six counsellors. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 858. 

5. A lordship without a manor, or of a manor 
in which all the lands were held by free ten- 
ants: more specifically called a seigniory in 
gross. 

seignioryt, v. t. [ME. seignorien ; < seigniory, n.] 
To exercise lordship over; be lord of. [Bare.] 
Terry seigrwried a full large contre, 

Hattyd of no man. 

Horn, of Parirnay (E. £. T. S.), 1. 5000. 

Solk, n. See Sikh. 

seil^t, n. and v, A Middle English form of sail^ . 

seil2, A Scotch form of seel^. 

V. A Scotch form of aile^. 

seinf. A Middle Englisli form of the past par- 
ticiple of see'i. 

seindet. A Middle English form of the past 
participle of singc^, 

Bei&e^ (san or sen), n. [Formerly also sein, 
sean; early mod. E. sayne; < ME. seine, saine, 
l>artly (o) < AS. segne =s OLG. segina, a seine, 
and partly (h) < OF. seine, seigne, earlier saynte, 
saime, F. seine = It. sagena, a seine ; < L. sagena, 
< Gr. oayrivv, a fishing-net, a hunting-net. Of. 
sagenc^, from the same source.] A kind of net 
used in taking fish; one of the class of encir- 
cling nets, consisting of a webbing of network 
provided with corks or fioats at the upper edge, 
and with leads of ^eater or less weight at Gie 
lower, and used to inchme a certain ai*ea of wa- 
ter, and by bringing the ends together, either 
in a boat or on the shore, to secure the fish that 
may be inclosed. Seiues vary in sloe from one small 
enough to take a few minnows to tiie shad-seine of a mile 
or more in length, hauled by a windlass worked by horses 
or oxen or by a steam-engine. The largest known seine 
was used for shad at Stony Point on the Potomac in 1871 ; 
it measured 8,400 yards, or nearly 2 miles : the lines and 
seine together had a linear extent of 5 miles, and swept 
1,200 acres of river-bottom ; this net was drawn twice in 
24 hours. 

The sayne is anet, of about fortie fathome in length, with 
which th^ encompaase a part of the sea, and drawe the 
same on land by two lupes fastned at bis ends, togethco' 
with such fish as Hghteth within his precinct 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 80. 

They found John Oldham under an old set'ne, stark na- 
ked, his head cleft to the brains, and hia hands and legs 
cut Wtn/An^^ Hist New England, 1. 226. 

Cod-selne, a seine used to take codfish near the shore, 
where they follow the caplin.— Drag-oelne, a baul-asbore 
seine.— Xfiraw-seina, a seine which may be puroed or 
drawn into the shape of a bag.— Haul-ailiore MiM, a 
seine that is hauled or dragged from the shore; a drag- 
seine.— Shad-aelnu, a seine specially adapted or used for 
taking shad, and generally or great aloe. See def.— Tfl 
blow up the eeine, to press against the lead-line of a 
seine in the endeavor to escape, as fish.— To boat Ik 
•eUie, to stow the seine aboard of the aelne-boat in audb 
a manner that it may l>e paid out without entangling. A 
seine may be boatod ns It is hauled from the water, or 
after it has been hauled and piled on the beach. (See 
sXwo purse-seim.) 

seino^ (s&n or sen), v. t. ; pret. and pn. seined, 
ppr. seining, [< n.j To catch with a 

seine : as, fish may be 



setoe^t. A Middle Englieh form of min and of 

86^6-boat (san'bdt), n. A boat apeoially de- 
aignod or used for holding, carrying, or paying 
out a seine. 



Sei]ie*captaill (san'kap^tan), n. The overRoer 
of a seiue-gang. [U. o.]* 
seine-crew (Bftn'krb), if. The crew of a seine- 
gang ; the men as distinguished from their gear, 
setne-engtoe (s&n'en^jin), n. A steam-cmgine 
emplc^^ in hauling seinen. [U. 8,] 
seine-nsher (san'fiMi^^r), /«. A Keiuer. 
seine-gang (s&n'gang), n. a body of men en- 
gaged in seining, together with their boats and 
other gear. Sucli a gang is ft Balllnff-gauff or a steamer* 
gang; as they may work Irom a saUing vessel or to a 
steamer. 

Seine-groimd (san'grouud), n. 8ame as sein- 
ing^<mnd, 

Seme-lianler (san'hA*^l6r), n, A fisherman us- 
ing the seine: in distinction tTomyitler or gill- 
netter, 

seine-man (sandman), ». A seine-hauler; one 
of a seine-gang. 

seine-needle (san'n^^dl), n. A needle with 
which the meshes of a seine are netted: same 
as hanging-nmlle. 

seiner (sa'ner), n. [Early mod. E. also myner; 

< One who makes a business of 
seining; also, a vessel attending seine-fisher^': 
applied very generally to vessels engaged in 
purse-seining for menhaden and mackerel. 

Saynen complayiie with open mouth that these dro> 
uen worke rauch'prejudice to the commonwesith of ftaher- 
men, and reape thereby small galne to themselves. 

. JH. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 82. 

SSine-roller (san^ro^l^r), n. A rolling cylinder 
or drum over which a seine is hauled. 
aafning (sa'ning), it. [Verbal ti. of i\ f.] 
The act, method or industry of using the seine. 
ICining-gronnd (sa'ning-ground), u. The bot- 
tomw a river or lake over which a seine is 
hauled. Also seine-grouml. 
acint^f, a, and ii. An obsolete form of saintK 
Mint'^y w. [< ME. seintf seijnty mint, for ^ceint, 

< OF. eeint, ceinct, < L. einctus, cincium, a girdle, 

< dngere, pp. cinetus, gird: see riHCfurc.] A 
gir^e or belt. 

He rood but hoomly in a medlee cote. 

Girt with a atyiU of silk, with barrea smiUe. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 329. 

agi&tuariet, n, A Middle English form of sane- 
tuary, 

aeip (sep). r. f. Same as seep, 
a. A variant of serc^, 

•iirfully n. See seerfish, 
itairoapora (si-ro-spd'ra), n, [NL. (Harvey), < 
Or, enpa or anpdv, a gament, -f aizopd^ a spore.] 
A former genus of florideous alg®, now re- 
Mrded as a subgenus of the large genus Cal- 
litikammon, S, OHJlthdam, now CaUUhamnion ieir<*- 
tpermvmf la a beautiful little alga with capillary dioecious 
nt>ndiL 2 to 6 Inches high, pyramidal in outline^ with 
didioMe, erect, dlohotomo*muJtifld, corymbose branches. 
The American speciniens are easily dlstlnguiahed by the 
preaoice of the so-called seirospores. 
a^oapore (si'r^j»6r), ». [< NL. *S€irosporHm, 

< Or. anpd, garment, + ciropd, seed: see «porp.] 
hi b9t,f one of a special kind of non-sexual 
spores, or organs of propagation, occurring in 
certain florideous alj^. They are branched moniU- 
form rows of roundish or oval spores, resulting from the 
division of terminal cells of particular braiicnes, or pro- 
duced on the main branches. 

aeiroaporic (al-ro-spor'ik), a. [< seirosporc -f 
-k.] In hot., possessing or characteristic of 
seirospores. 

aeiae, «* . t. A n obsolete or archaic form of seize, 
aeiain, Bee seizin. 

aaiamal (sls^mal), a. [< Gr. oeioftdc, an earth- 
quake (< (Ttir/r, "shake, toss), *f -«/.] Same as 
seisrmic, 

aeiamic (sis'mik), «. [< Gr. oem/idg, an earth- 
quake, 4- -«r.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of an earthquake; relating to or (‘Onnected 
with an earthquake, or with earthquakes in 
general. I'o a considerable extent, aeiemie takes the 
place of eartJiguake used as an adjective or in comjpcmnd 
words. Thus teuimie cenkcr Is the equivalent of mrthquake 
center, etc.— 86lsmiC area, the region or l«rt of the 
earth's surface alfected by the shock of an eanbrfuake. — 
Belamic center, or eelsiiiie foene, the point, Jine, or re- 
gion beneath the earth’s surface where an eartliqnake- 
•bock is startefl or originated.— atleilltO veitlOU, the 
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part of the eartlk*» iiirface which is directly ovor or tmareit 
to the aeiamic toooa. Sometimaa called the ijpfeeiitar or 
epieentnm. 

aeiamical (sis'mi-kal), a, [< acisiatc *f -cih] 
Same as seismic, 

aeiamogram (sis'm^pfram), w. [< Gr. (retfffi6c, 
an earthquake, + ypafifM, that which i# drawn 
or written: see The record made by 

a seismograph or seismometer; the result of 
an earthquaxe-shock as . exhibited on the in- 
strument or instruments employed, these vary- 
ing in character and in the manner in which 
the elements of the shock are recorded. Bee 
seismemeter, 

aaiamograph (Ms'mo-g^), w. [< Gr. o«<y^dc, 
an earthquake, + ypa^tv, write.] Same as 
s(ismmnetm‘ (which see). The more complicated 
forma of instruments contrived for the purpose of re- 
ooKlIng the phenomena of earthquakes are aometimes 
called set'mnogmjpAc, and sometimes aciemofneterB. The 
name aeimnoaraph was hrst employed in reference to the 
elaborate seismometer ooutrivml by Palmieri and used at 
his station on Mount Vesuviua This was called by him 
a ^'sismografo,*' and this name has generally been Eng- 
lished as eeUnmograph, which la also the designation most 
generally applied by the members of the Seismologies] 
Moiety of Japan to the seismometers there contrived and 
used within the past few years. 

aeiamographer (sis-mog^r^-f^r), n. Same as 
seismologist, [Rare.] 

aeiamograjlllic (sis-m^graf'ik), a. [< seismog- 
raph^y + -<c.] Of or pertaining to seismogra- 
phy ; connected with or furnished by the seis- 
raograph: as, seismographic records, observa- 
tions, .studies, etc. 

aeismograpllical (sis-mS-graf 'i-kal ), a. [< seis- 
mograpkic -f -a/.] Same as seismographic, 

seiamoffraphy (sis-mog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. <yc«T//ek‘, 
an earthquake, + -ypa^la, < ypdtpeiv, write.] The 
stud^ of earthquake phenomena, with the aid 
of seismographs, or instruments specially con- 
trived for recording the most important facts 
regarding the direction, duration, and force of 
these disturbances of the earth’s crust. 

aeiamoloi^ical (sis-mo-loj'i-kal), a. [< seismoU 
+ -ic-«/.] Relating to or connectwl with 
seismology, or the scientific investigation of 
the phenomena of earthquakes. 

The object of all aeimnciogieal investigiitlon should be, 

P rimarily, to determine botli the true direction and ve- 
>clty of motion of the iwrtioles set in motion by the 
earthquake-wave. (Hdham, Caebar Earthquake, p. 90. 

aeismologically (sSs-md-loj'i-kal-i), adr. In a 
seismoiogical aspect. 

aeiamoloi^ (sis-moFp-jlst), n. [< seismotog-y 
+ -wf.] A scientific investigator or student of 
earthquake phenomena; one who endeavors, 
by the aid of seismometric observations, to 
arrive at the more important facts connect- 
ed with the origin and distribution of earth- 
quakes. 

selsmolocnie (sis'm^log), n, [< Gr. saagde, an 
earthquake,-!- -Adyof,< Ahuv, s|>eak: see •ology.'] 
A catalogue of earthquake observations ; a de- 
tailed account of earthquake plienomena. 

The Iftlmur of collecting and calciiUting further and 
future aeumcloguai will i>e In a great degree thrown away, 
unless the cultivators of science of all countries . . . shall 
unite in agreeing to some one uniform system of seismic 
observation. 

Jti. Molka., in Trans. Vrit. Ass. for Adv. of Set., 1858, p. 1. 

aeiamology (sls-mol'o-ji), it. [< Gr. oHogdis, an 
earthqu^e, -!• AJkyuv, speak ; see -ology.'] 

The branch of science which nas for its object 
the investigation of the causes and effects of 
earthquakes, and, in general, of all the condi- 
tions and circumstances of their occurrence. 

The objects and alma of Seiemohgy are of the highest 
interest and importance to geology and terrestrial physics. 
n. Mallet, in Admiralty Manual of ScJentlfio Enquiry (ad 

led.), p. 827. 

aeiamometer (sis-mom'e-Wr), w. [< Gr. onogtii, 
an earthquake,-!- /wfrpw, a measure : see wcterl.] 
An instrument by the aid of which the data are 
obtained for the scientific study of earthquake 
phenomena. The forma of inatrumento used for this 
purpose are varied, and more or leaa complicated. In ac- 
cordance with the wishes and means of the observer. A 
common bowl partly filled with a viscid fiiild, like nio- 
laasei, which, on being thrown by the earthquake-wave 
agflinst the side of the bowl, leaves a vlaihle record of the 
event, is one of the simplest forms of seismometer which 
have been proposed, as {fiving a rude approximation to the 
direction of the horixuntal elemeut of the wave. Another 
■fmple fonn of aelsmometor consists of two sets of cylin- 
ders, each sot numbering from six to twelve, and the in- 
dividual cylinders In each uniformly decreasing In slao. 
These are placed on end, one set at right angles to the 
other, on plates resting on a hard horfsontal floor, aur- 
rr>afiaed by a bed of dry aand, In which the cylinders when 
overthrown will rest, exactly In the poaftlon originally 
given by the abock. This inatrument is tlieoretlcally ca- 
pable of giving the velooity of the bcnixontal component of 
the shock, its surfaee-direotfon In astmutb, 


tton of the hortiontal oompeikeiit of the eebnilo waeg, 
andakothedlreetlonof traii«lati<mofth«wave» Innrao- 
tioc; however, the reeults given by this simple and Im. 
pensive apparatus have not been found satisnmtoiy. The 
seismometer now most generally used In large observa- 
tories, or those where accurate work Is expected, involves 
Zdllner’s hortsontsl pendulum, the use of which was 
proposed many years ago. but which wss put into the 
present praotloai form by Mesers. Ewing and Gray. The 

f oupof instruments constituting the seismometer of Prof. 

A. Ewing is arranged to give a complete record of every 
particular of the earthquake movement,by resolving it into 
tliree rectangular components— one vertical and twohoi*- 
isontal— and registering these by three distinct pointers 
on a sheet of smoked glass which is made to revolve uni- 
formly by clockwork, the clock being started by an ar- 
rangement similar to that of the Faimieii seismoscope. 
To this is added another clock which gives the date of the 
shock and the Interval which has elapsed since it took 
place. Another and simpler form of seismometer de- 
signed by Mr. Earing, and called the ** duplex-pendulum 
seismograph,” does not show the vertical element of the 
disturbance, nor exhibit anything of the relation of time 
to displacement ; but It is in other respects satisfactory in 
its performance. Of this latter form, fifteen seta were in 
use in Japan in 1886, andi others were being made for other 
otmntriea. Ciompare seianuiiyraph, and see cut under seia- 
moaoope. 

Inatruments which will in tlila way measure or write 
down the earth's motions are called aeinmmetera or eels- 
mographa MUne, Earthquukea, p. IS. 

aeiamometlic (sls-mo-met'rik), a, [< seismomc^ 
tr-y -f- -ic.] Of or pertaining to soismometry 
or the seismometer; used in or made, produced, 
or observed by means of a seismometer: as, 
seismometric instruments; seismometric obser- 
vations. 

aeiamomatrical (sls-mq-met ^ ri-kal ), a, [< seis- 
mometric -«/.] Same setsmbmetric. 

aeiamometry (sis-momV-tri), w. [< Gr. oaagou 
an earthquake, -f -gcrpiay < gnpnv, measure.] 
The theory and use of 
the seismometer; more 
generally, the scientific 
study of earthquake 
phenomena by the aid 
of observations made 
either with or without 
the use of seismometric 
instruments, 
aeiamoaeope (sis'mq- 
skop), n. [< Gr. oetog^kf 
an earthquake, •+ amirnv, 

\iow.] A name of the 
simpler form of seis- 
mometer. it is generally no 
arranged that the exact mo- 
ment of paaaage Is noted by 
stopping a cluck, either by 
direct mechanical means or 
by the use of an electric cur- 
rent. The epoch may also )»> 
registered on a revolving cyl- 
inder or other sinillar device. 

The essential part of a selsnio- 



Setstiioscoi>e. 

he.tvy tiiuH.s by 

Inop itt |M>inl ne.!! center r>r 
Ijravitv: A, j.tr'iiitPU'whlch upj>er 
Ji;i()rul loop rests; r. loti|( necrlie 
projectiui; frotn up^tcr of 
ionp: i/, cohiiiictlnif-wire ; f, 
bnt«lliiK-t>ost ; /, long of 

lever pivoted at k; e, p(*lnt 
where end of lever reHtcn on uixl 
of needle; A, nierrary-ciip. 


scope usually coiisista of 
delicately ftuspended or lial- 
anced mass, the configuration 
of which is readily disturbed 
on the paaaage of the aeismte 
wave. 

To construct an inatniment which at the t ime of an earth- 
quake ahall move and leave a record of Its motion, there 
la but little dltficiilty. f'-ontrivancea of this kind arc called 
aeiemomsopee. MUw, Ettrthquakes, p. 1.8. 

aeismoacopic (sis-mu-skop'tk), a, f< seismo- 
scope -b -M*.] Relating to or furnished by the 
Hcismoscopc: as, seisnioscoitic data, obsers'a- 
tions, etc. 

Beiaon (si'son), w. [NL. (Gmbe, 1859), < Gr. 
(Tc<>/v(incomp. arus-), shake ; cf. af ioiM, an earth- 
en vessel for shaking beans in.] A remarkable 
genus of parasitic leecb-like rotifers. S. neba- 
lim is A wheel-animalcule which is parasitic 
upon the crustaceans of the genus Nebalia. 
seiatf. A Middle English form of snyest, second 
person singular indicative present of sayf, 
Seianra (si-su'm), n. [NL. (Vigors an(f Hors- 

fiold. 1826), 
morepi'op. S^isn- 
ra (Strickland, 
1841 ),< Gr. eektv 
(in comp, oew-), 
shake, + wpa, 
tail. Cf. 8eiu- 
ri/ir.] A notable 
genus of Aus- 
tralian Musei^ 
mpidrn or fly- 
catebers. The 
bast-known speoies 
is S, inquMlat 8 
inches long, riata- 
oolorad witaslosgy- 
block head and 
white under ports, 
Among its English 
boofc^nomst ort val- 



or thu diree- RastUna niyoatthar {Seianra inguMei 



r etff 0 m^ and and It it known to tb« 

Aitgi<hAaitraltaRt at aWk^umthtr and grrtndtr. A teeond 
i|)WM It S, ttanih 

Mlty n. C< I'* oneself, + ^ty.] 

Something peeuliftr to one’s self, [ll^re.] 

The learoad Sootua, to dlttingnltb the race of mankind, 
givet every lodiridttai of ihattpeoiet what he oallt a SHty. 
aomethlng peonllar tohimielf, which maket him different 
from all other pertont in the world. This particularity 
renders him either venerable or ridioulout, acoording at 
he uees bit talenta. JSUeUf, Tatler, No. 174. 

BeiVTinss n, pi, [NL., < Seinrua 

“f Hnss.] A Bubfanmv of SyMcoUdse or Mnio~ 
tilUdsBy typified by the genus Seturm. Also 
called Emeodehlinm or HenicocichUtue, 

Beinnis (sl-tl'rus), n, TOL. (Swainson, 1827), 
more prop. Mnrtis (Strioldand, 1841), < Gr.octo, 
shake, d* ovpd, tail.] A genus of SyhHooHdae or 
MnioHlUdsBf saving name to the Seiurime; the 
American wagtails or water-thrushes. Three ape. 
ciee are common in the United Rtatea S. aurieapiUtm la 
the goMeri'crowiied fhruah or oven-bird. (See cut under 



New York Water-tlinish {Seturus »mvius). 

overt’bird.) S. noMboroceiuin or rmviun ia the Now York 
water- thrnah, dark olive- hrowu above with conapiouona 
auperciliaiY atripe, and aulphtiry-yellow below with a pn>. 
fuaion of dusky spots In several chains. S. mtitaeiUa or 
ludotfieianut Is the Louisiana water-thrush, like the last, 
but larger, with a longer bill and lighter coloration. Also 
called Igmeodehla or Uenicoeiehla and JSxoehocichla, 

80 iT 6 . n. Bee scare, 

B^aole (sd'za-bl), a. [<«€!>« 4* -ahle.] Pos- 
sible to bo seized; liable to be taken posses- 
sion of. 

The carts, waggons, and every attainable or seizaUe 
vehicle were unremittingly in motion. 

Mtm, D'ArUayt Plary, VII. 177. (Dupfes.) 

seize (sez), V , ; pret. and pn. seized^ ppr. seizimj, 
[Early mod. E. also (and still nrehaically In 
legal use) seise; < ME. seisen^ seysen^ sesen, 
ceescrij saiserit sayscn. < OP. saisir, selsir, put one 
in posHossion or, take possession of, seize, P. 
saisir^ seize, =Pr. sazir^ sayzir =s It. soyire (not 
in Plorio), < ML. sacirc (8th century), later sni- 
sire (after OF.), take possession of,* lay hold of, 
seizo (another’s property), prob. < OHG. saz’ 
raw, sczznUf G. setzvn, set, put, place, =E. set, 
of which seize is thus a doublet ; see scfi, r. 
Cf. seizin^ seizure,'] I, trans, 1. To put in pos- 
session; make possessed; possess: oomtnouly 
with of before the thing possessed : as, A. B. 
was seized and possessed^o/ the manor; to seize 
one’s self of an inheritance. 

Be tomed on his pilwea ofte, 

And wald of that he myued haii ben Med, 

Chaxum', Troilua, ili, 445. 

& [he] sent hi« atiward as swtthc to mm him thcr-inne. 

William of Pateme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5801. 

They could scarcely underatand the last words, for death 
began to mitt himself of his heart. 

iShV /*. Sidney, Arcadia, lil. 

All those his lands 
Which ho stood mieed of. 

i^hak., Hamlet, i. l. 89. 
fHe] atandeth mised of that inheritance 

Which thou that alewest the sire hast left the son. 

Tennyson, Qareth and Lynotte. 

2. To take possession of — (u) By virtue of a 
warrant or Tegal authority: as, to seise smug- 
gled goods; to seise a ship after libeling. 

It was judged, br the highest kind of judgment, that be 
should be bauisiied, and his whole estate coufiscatad and 
mdsed. Btwon, 

ih) By force, with or without right. 

The CiUe to em In the same tyme. 

We shall found by i»y felth, or ellie fay worthe. 

JMetrwMon Tr«iy \K t, T. 8.X L 1154. 

Ilie peple of Claudas reoouered, * . . and of fin force 
made hem forsake place, and the tentea and pavilontis that 
the! hidden take and mmd, Uerlin (B. B. T. 8.), ill. 402. 

The grand Oaraman, the Turooman, ruler of Caramailla, 
took the opportunity , of these quan^ls to mdu Coryeus, 
the last Frauk stron^old of . Aitnenla. 

iSiNiMg Uedioval and Modem Elat., p. 202. 
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8. To la;^ sudden or forcible hold of; grasp; 
clutch : either literally or figaratively. 

There is an hour in each man's life appointed 
To make his happiness, if then he mue it. 

Beatu and FI., (Tustom of the Country, 11. 3. 
To seize his papers, Curll, was neat thy care ; 

His papers, light, fly diverse, toss'd in air. 

Pope, Punciad, IL 114. 
The predominance of hoiiasontal lines . . . sufficfently 
proves that the Italians hsd never seized the true idea of 
Gothic or aspiring architecture. 

J. A, Synutnds, Italy and Greece, p. 47. 

4. To come upon with sudden attack; have a 
sudden and powerful effect upon : as, a panic 
seized the crowd ; a fever seised him. 

Such full Conviction seiz'd th’ astonish'd King 
As left no entrance for the least Demurr. 

J, Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 247. 
All men who are the least given to reflection are seised 
with an inclination that way. SterU, Hpeotator, No. 880. 
A horror seized him as he went. 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly raradise, II. 160, 

. 5t. To fasten ; fix. 

Bo downe he fell before the cmell beast, 

Who on his neck his bloody clawes did seize. 

Sixenser, F. Q., I. viil. 1C. 
6. Naut, to bind, lash, or make fast, as one 
thing to another, with several turns of small 
rope, cord, or siiiall line ; stop : as, to seise tw^o 
fisn-nooks back to back; to seize or stop one 
rope on to another. 

Bam, by this time, was wired un, as It is called— that is, 

8 laced againat the ahronds, with bis wrists made fast to 
!iem, his jacket oiL and his back exposed. 

B, it. Dana, Jr., Before the Most, p. ll.'t. 

Oovenaat to stand seicfld to uses. Beecotvitanf.^gyn. 
2 and 8 . To snsteb, catch, capture, apprehend, arrest, take, 
attach. 

n, inirans, 1. To lay hold in stnzure, as by 
hands or claws: with on or upon. 

The mortal! ating his angry needle shott 

Quite through his shield, and In his shonldcr masd. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ii. 38. 
Thee and thy virtues here 1 seize upon. 

ShaJe., Lear, I. 1. 255. 
The Tariara in I'urkeman vse to catch wllde horses with 
hawkes tamed to that purpose, which setsintj on the necko 
of the horse, with his heating, and the horses chafing, 
Ureth him, and maketh him an easie prey to his Master. 

Purfihas, PUgriinago, p. 422. 
This last Ship hsd been at Merga a considerable time, 
having been seized on by the Siaraites, and all the men 
Imprisoned, for some difference that happened between 
the Kngliah and them. Dampier, V'oyages, II. i. 151. 

The text which hatl ** seized ujsm hts heart with such 
comfort and strength " abode upon him for more than a 
year. Southey, Banyan, p. xxi. 

2. In metaUuryy, to cohere. 

Bfiizer (8e'z6r)j *», [< seize + -cri.] One who 
or that which seizes. 

seizin, seisin (seizin), n. [Early mod. E. also 
seasin, seysin; < ME. saisine, seisiue, seysyne^ 
sesyne, < OF. seisine, saisine, saizine, F. saiMne 
(=:*Pr. sazinOy saizina, sadina = It. sagina; ML. 
reflex saisina, sHsina), seizin, possession, < 
saisiTy seisir, seize: see .vme.J In law: (a) 
Originally, the completion of tho ceremony of 
feudal investiture, by which the tenant was 
admitted into his ireehold. Angell. 

A soldier, plucking a handful of thatch from a cottage. 

E laced it in the Duko's hand as seizin of all that England 
eld within it. E. A. Freeman, Nonnan Conquest, HI. 271. 

Hence — (A) Possession as of freehold — that is, 
the possession which a freeholder could assert 
and maintain by appeal to law. IHghy, (c) Pos- 
session of land actual or constructive under 
rightful title. Seisin is either seizixx in fact (or in deed), 
actual occupation of the land either by the freeholder 
himself or by some one claiming under him, or seizin in 
law, Uie oonstniotlvo seisin which arises when a person 
* acquires the title and there is no adverse possession; thus, 
one taking a deed of vacant lands is seised in law before 
he takes possession. 

(Tliey shall] take sesym the same daye that laste waste 
assygnt^e, 

Or eiles alle the ostage withowttyne the wallys. 

Bo bynggyde hye appone hyghte alle holly at ones I 

MorU Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3689. 
The death of the predecessor pntteth the snevesaor by 
blood in seisin. fifooJw, Eooles. Polity, vUi. 2. 

(d) The thing posseBBod. (cf) Ownership and 

poBHeRsion of chattela Sqnltabto such a 

possession or enjoyment of an equitable interest or right 
in lands as rosy be treated in equity, by analogy to legal 
seisin. Thus, where a trustee holds the legal estate, the 
cestui quo trust, though to possession and enjoying tho 
rents and profits, cannot ho said to hold the seisin in the 
legal sense, because that is in the trustee; but he is pro- 
tooted by courts of equity as holding an equitable seisin. 
—Livery of 80liliL Bee letiln by haip and 

gtajplA. Bee floi|p.—Zoiiiii ox. In SetAs law, sanie as 
stufhe 09 (which see, under sewing. 
seizing (sfi'ising), n, [Verbal n. of seize, r,] 

1. The act of taking hold or noBseesion.— 2. 
Miut.t the operation of fastening, binding, or 



Seizings, ». 

Ill /mit, one 


seker 

laehing with Beveral turns of a 
cord, or the fastening so made; 
also, tho cord used for that pur- 
pose; seizing-stuff. Bee also cut 
under rose-lmhing. 

Several sailors appeared, bearing among 
them two stoat apparently very heavy 
chests, which they set down upon the 
cabin floor, taking care to secure them 
by lashings and seizings to Uie stanchions. 

W. C. BusseU, Death Ship, xxi. 

Seizing-Stnff (se ' zing - stiif ), n . 

Jiaut.y small tarred cord used for 
seizing. 

saizlingt (sez'ling), ». Th© year- 
ling of bho common carp. Hohur, 

1668. 

ZOiZOr (se'zor), n. [< seise -f .] 
who seizes ‘or takes possession, 
seizure (se'gHT)^ C< l* The 

act of seizing ; the act of taking or laying hold ; 
a taking possession, either legallv or by force : 
as, the seizure of Rmuggled goods by revenue 
officers; seizure of arms by a mob. 

All things that thou dost call thine 
Worth seizure do we selxe into our hands. 

Stiok., As you Like it. ill. l. lou 
First Guyne, next Pontien, and then Aqultain, 

To each of which he made his title known. 

Nor from thair seizure longer would abstain. 

Drayton, Barons* Wai-s, iU. 28. 
After the victory of the appellsiits In 1388. royal letters 
were issued for the seizure of heretical books and the im- 
prisonment of heretical teachers. 

Btubbs, Const. Hist., | 404. 
Bay, is not bliss within our perfect seizure f 
• Keats, Endymion, Iv. 

2. ’Pho fact of being seized or in possession of 
anything; possession; hold. 

In your hands we leave the queen elected ; 

She hath seizure at the Tower. 

» Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

If we had ten years agone taken seizure of our portion 
of dust, death had not taken us from good things but 
from Infinite evils. Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, lil. 7. 

3. The thing seized; the thing taken hold or 
possession of. 

Buffleient that thy prayers are beard, and Death, 

Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 
Defeated of his seizure many days. 

Milton, P. L., xl. 264. 

4. A sudden onset or attack, as of some mal- 
ady, emotion, panic, or the like ; a si>ell ; a turn. 

Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven knows what 

Tennyson, Priucesa, L 

B^ant, zeJeaut (sfi'jant), a, [Also seiant, sc- 
aant; < OF. ^seiant, scant, < L. seden{U)s, sitting, 
ppr. of sedere ( > F. seoir), sit : seo sedeni, sdanee,] 
In 'her,, sitting, like a eat, 
with the fore legsnpright: ap- 
plied to a lion or other beast. 

Assis is a synonym. — ZMant 
adonafi, sitting back to back : said of 
two animals.—- Mant aZfrontA, in 
her., sitting and facing outward, the 


whole body being turned to the front 
See cut under eresf.— Bfijant gardant, 
in her., sitting and with the body seen 
sidewise, the nead looking out from the field.— 
rampant Bee rampant sejant, under rampant. 
zejoiuf (se-joiu'), V, t. [< ME. sejoynen, < OF. 
**seJoindrc,\Jj, sejungere, separate, disjoin, < se-, 
apart, + jungere, join ; see join . J To separate ; 
part. 

The arrow . . . doth sejoin and join the air together. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, v. 

sejointt (sj-joint'), p. a. [< ME. seJointCyK OF. 
*^s(jomt, < L. sejunclus, pp. of sejungere, separate r 
see stjoin.] fepamted. 

Devydo hem that pith be fro pith mrjointe Iread sejointe'. 
In thende of Marcti thaire graffyng is in polnte. 

PaUadiwt, Husbondrie (E. E. T. B.X p. 117. 

seiugOUB (s^'j^-gus), a. [< L. seiugis, a team of 
SIX (sc. currus, a chariot, a vehicle), < ,vcx, six (» 
E.-8lr), + jugum, a yoke, = E. yoke.] In hot, 
having six pairs of leaflets. 

Sejunctiont (so-jungk'shon), «. [< L. sejunc- 
tto(n-), a separation or division, < sejungere, pp. 
sejfinetus, disjoin: seo sejoin.] The act of ge- 
joining or disjoining; separation. 

A sejunetion and sopai-atlon of them from all c^cr na- 
tions on the earth. Up. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, il. 

Sfljnnglblef (»f-jun'ji-bl). a. l< h.^«!nrr. 
separate, di\nde (see sejoin), + -tO/e.] Capable 
of being Rejoined or Bpparatetl. Bp, Pearson,, 
Expos, of Creed, i. 

SdkH, «• A Middle English form of saek^. 
aek^t, a. A Middle English form of siek^. 
sekef. A Middle English form of scek^, sicl'l. 
sakfilf, u, A Middle English form of siekle, 
sekert, w. A Middle English form of seeker* 





8akm 

sekeret, 8«kerlyt. Middle English forms of 

sickeTf aiekerly, 

sekiniesst, n, a Middle English form of aieker^ 
ness. 

d* A Middle English form of siekly, 

aeknest, n. A Middle English form of aiehnefta. 

sekos (sS'kos), n. [< Or. atfadc, a pen, inclosure.] 
In Or, antiq,, any sacred 
inclosure; a shrine or 
sanctuary; the cella of a 
temple; a building which ^ 
none but those initiated ■*•••• * *1# 
or especially privileged BC * " " " * *11 
might enter; as, the /SeAro# ****** "hi, 

of the Mysteries at Eleu> ny||||j||j|||||| 

sis ; used of churches 3 

by some early Christian CaasiaaiJSSii 

writers. Sekos.— Plan of the Cieat 

Mktonrt.K. A variant of 
aacutour, 

self, a, and n, A Middle English form of aeeO . 

gar; n. A Scotch variant of aeU. 

Salacha (ser^kH), ». pi. [NL. : see Selach€.'\ 
Same as Selachn. Bonaparte^ 1837. 

8ala<^ (sel'a-ke), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817), < Gr. 

a se^hsh, including all cartilaginous 
dshes, eem. the sharks: see A genus of 

Sharks whence some of the names of Belachiaiis 
are derived, it hoa been varioudy used, but ofUinoat 
ftn* the common dusky or greet basking’Shark, iS. tnaxima. 
(See cut under baskim-ihark.) It is now superseded by 
the pfrior genus Cttorhinm of De BlainTflle (ISIS). Also 
StMtthiu, 

Balaeva (seda'kLa), n. p!. [NL.] Same as 
Selachii. 

aaladdan (se-la^ki-an), n. and n. [< NIj. Sela- 
eke, Selachii,' -h -nan.] L «. Resembling or re- 
lated to a shark of the genus Selaehe; pertain- 



Port Jackson Shark {.Hturottontus g^nUatut), a Selachian. 


ing to the SdackU, or having their characters ; 
squaloid orraioid; plagiostomous; inthe broad- 
est sense, elasmobranchiate. Bee also outs un- 
der Elwmwhranchiif aaw-Jiah, slMrk, and akate. 

H. n. A shark or other plagiostomous fish; 
any elasraobraiich. 

Selachii (se-la'ki-i), n. pi. [NL., < Or. al'Mxog, 
acartili^nous fish, a shark. CL^tfai^.] A large 
group of vertebrates to which different values 
and limits have been assigned; the sharks and 
their allies, (a) In C'uvier’s lystoin of clsMlflcation, the 
first fsmUy of Chondropterygii branchiiM ilzi$, hsving the 
pslstiass nnd lower jsw alone armed with teeth and sup- 
ifiyittg th*e place of jaws (the usual bones of which arc re- 
a«iiCw to mere restiges). (ft) In Cope’s system, a subclass 
of fishes characterized by the articulation of the hyomaii- 
dibolar bone with the cranium, the absence of opercular or 
pelvle bones, and the development of derirative radii 8ea> 
slle on the aide* of the baaal bones of the limbs and rarely 
entering into articalatlon. (e) In OJll’s system, a class of 
iehthyoprid vertebrates characterized by the absence of 
dermal or membrane bones from the hoM and shoulder’ 
cMle, the existence of a cartilaginous craninro, a well* 
developed brain, and a heart composed of an aarlcle and 
a ventricle. It Inolndee the sharks, rays, and chimeras, 
the first two of these constituting the subclass PUtffinkUnni, 
the third the eubclass ffofoeenftaff. ((f) In Jordan’s system, 
s sabclaes of SUumbbrancMi, containing the sharks and 
such other selachians as the rays or skates, or the S^piali 
and the Raim, together contrasted with the chimeras or 
Hcheephali. They have the giU.openings in the form of 
silts, five, six, or seven in number on each side ; snd the 
jsws distinct from the rest of the skull. The Selachii 
correspond to the Ploifioetomata. Also Sdaeha, Sela- 
ehia. 

selachoid ( sel'a-koid ), a. and n. [< Gr. ak'Ajax(K, 
a shark, + rld^, form.] 1. a. Soark-like; se- 
lachian ; plagiostomous ; of or pertaining to the 
SeUichmdei. 

n. A selaehoid selachian ; any shark. 

Seladiioidei (sel-a-koi'de-i), n. pi. [NL. : see 
aeUichaid.^ In Gunther’s classification, the first 
suborder of pla^ostomous fishes, contrasting 
with the Batoidei ; the sharks, in a broad sense, 
or Squall, as distin^shed from the rays. It has 
been divided by Haswell into the PalteoaelachU 
and the yeoaelachii. 

selachologist (sel-f^kor^uHt), [< aelachoU 
oflr-y +-♦#(.] One who is d< 
of selachology. 


devoted to the study 

»• [< Gr. oihixoc, 
a shark, + -hryia, < speak ; see -ofo|;i^.] 

That department of aofilogy which relates to 
the sela<mians. 
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A gaiuildlUli 

of the group SeUke!ti>atimi. 

Belachostomi (sel-a-kos't^-nd), n, pi [NL., 
pi. of Htlachoatomua : see aelachoatonMw^ A 
superfamily of ganoid fishes, of the order u/ion- 
droatei, or an order of the class Chondroateif 
containing sturgeon-like fishes which have the 
maxillary and interopercle obsolete and have 
teeth, or the family rolyodontidep .* thus distin- 
guished from Glanioatomi. Bee Polyodontidiey 
and out imder paddle-fish. 

Belachostoinoiui (sel-a-kos^to-mus), a. [< NL. 
aelaehoatomna, < Gr. aiXaxog, a shark, + ordfuiy 
mouth.] Shark-mouth^; spooiflcally, of or 
pei*taiuiug to the Selachoafomt. 

Seladllis (sera-kus), n. Same as Selaehe. 
selagid (sel'a-Jid), n, A plant of the order 
Selagineae. Lindley, 

Selagines (sel-a-jin 'f-e), n. ph [NL. (Jussieu, 
180(J), < Selago '{-qin-) + -eip.] A small order 
of gamopetidous plants, of the cohort Lamia- 
lea. It ifl oharaoterized by flowers with a corolla of five 
or sometimes four equal or unequal sprendiiig lobes, tour 
didyiiaroous or two equal stamens, one-oelled anthers, 
and a superior one* or two.ce]led ovsry, forming one or 
two small nutlets In fruit, often with a fleshy siuiace and 
corky furrowed or perforated interior, investing a pendu- 
lous cylindrical seed with fleshy albumen. It is distin- 
guished from the related order Scrophtdarinesc by its soli- 
tary ovolea, from LabiaUe and Verbenaette by an einbiyo 
with a superior mioropyle and radicle, and from its ally 
the MyoporincM) by habit and terminal Intlorosconce. It 
includes about 140 species belonging to 8 genera, of which 
Selaffo is the type. They are natives of the Old World 
beyond the tropics, chiefly diminutive heath-like shrubs 
of South Africa, with alternate narrow, and rigid leaves, 
and small flowers grou]^ in terminal spikes or dense 
globnlar heads^ commonly white or blue, rarely yellow. 
Selaginella (sf-laj-i-uerh), n. [NL. (Spring), 
dim. of L. SelagOf a genus separated from Lyeo- 
podium {-gin-)f lycopodium: BeeSelngo."] A ge- 
nus of heterosporous vasouiar cryptogams, typ- 
ical of the SelagincllacesB and Selaginelleie. They 
liave the general habit of 
Lyettpodium (the ground- 

J »i(ie, club-iuosa, eto.l dif- 
ering from it mainly by 
the dimorphic spores. The 
stems are copiously branch- 
ed, trailing, suberect, sar- 
mentose. or acandent; in 
shape they are more or 
less distinctly quadranffu- 
lar, with the faces angled 
or flat. The leaves aie 
small, with a single central 
vein, usually tetrastichoua 
and dimorphous, and more 
or less oblique, the two 
rows of the lower plane 
larger and more spreading, 
the two rows of the upper 
ascending, adpressed, and 
Imbricate ; spikra usually 
tetrastiohoiii^ often sharply 
square, at the end of leafy 
branches ; microsporangia 
numerous ; inacrosporangia 
few, and confined to the 
base of the spike. About 
335 species have been de- 
scribed, from the wanner parts of the globe. Many spe- 
cies are cultivated in conservi^toriea, and numerous forms 
have resulted. S. lepidapkyUa is well known under the 
nmne rceurreetwn-plaiiig and is also called rorkAUy or rock- 
race. 

Selaginellacea (8e-laj^i-ne-l»'8f-e),n^f. [NL., 
< Selagiuella 4- -tteeas.'i A group of heteros- 
porous vascular cryptogamous idants, by some 
called an order, by others raised to the rank of 
a class coordinate with the Rhizocarpem, Lyco~ 
podiaceae, FiUceay etc. It embraces only 2 gen- 
era, Selaginella and laoetea (which see for char- 
acterization). 

Selaginellefle (se-laj-i-nere-e), n. pi. [NL., < 
Selaginella + -««.] A group of heterosporous 
vascular cryptogams. By many writers employed 
as an Interchangeable synonym with Sd^neUaetue, by 
others r^rtfded as an (Vder under the cUMoelaffinelkicese. 
It embraces the lingle genus Selaginella. 

Selago (sO-lk'go), n. [NL. (Liimmus, 1737), < 
L. selago, a similarly dwarf but nnrelat^ plant, 
Lpeopodium Selago^ A genus of gamopetalons 

B ' i, type of the order Selagineae, It is charac- 
Ity flowers with a two- to flve-lobed calyx, nearly 
regular or somewhat two-lipped corolla, four dldynamous 
and perfect staroena and a two-eelled ovary which sepa- 
rates into two imtlets in fruit. There are about 95 spe- 
cies, all South African except one in tropical Africa and 
one, S. muralie, growing on the walls ot the capital of 
Madagascar. 'J'liey are dwarf heath-Uke shnibf. some- 
times small annuals, often low and diffuse, and with many 
slender branchlets. They bear narrow leaves, commonly 
alternate and clustered in the axils, and seasile flowers in 
dense .or slender spikes. 

Selall (sfi'lfl). [LL. (Vulgate), < Heb. aeldh, of 
uulniown meaning ; connected by Gesenins with 
adldhf rest.] A transliterated Hebrew word, 
occumng in the Psalms frequently, and in Ha- 
bakkuk lil. : probably a direction in the mnvi- 



Fertiie Pliint of Sflagintlla 
lefidophylln. 


ealfenderiagof thepaflflf^ It is explained^ 
moat authontiea aa meaiibig •* Paiiae,* but oe« 
eura also at the end of paaUna. 

SalaAdria (8f-lan'dri*»), n. [NL. (Leach. 
1817); formation uncertain.] An important 
genus of aaw-ffies or Tenihit^nidm. ihey have 
a short thick body, costa of the fore wing thick and di- 
lated, before the stigma, and the lanceolate cell petlolato, 
open, and without a orosa-veln. Their larvss aie atout, 
sUmy, slug-like crestorea and feed upon the leaves of va- 
rious trees. That of S, eeraM Is the pear- or oherry-sluc, 
now placed in the genus Etkmmpa, and that of 8, roscrls 
the rose-slug, now placed in the genus Manoetegia. See 
out under nm-dug, 

SelasphoniB (B^-las’fd-rus), n. [NL. ( Swainson, 
1831), < Gr. aiAa^f light, brightness, + •fopog* < 
^p€iv ss E. hearl.] A ^nus of Trochiliaas; the 
flame-bearers or lightning-hummers, s. tufut is 
the red-backed or NocAka Sound humming-bird, notable 
as the species which goes farthest north, being found in 
Alaska. S. platyeereue is the broad-tallea humming-bird. 
Both are common in western North America, and several 
others occur in Mexico and Central America. 

selbite (sePblt), n, [< 0. J. Selhf a German 
mineralogist (1766-1827), + An ash- 

gray or black ore of silver, sapposod to contain 
silver oarbonate, but later shown to be a mix- 
ture of argentite with silver, dolomite, etc. It 
was found at Wolfaoh in Baden. A similar mineral mix- 
ture is found at some Mexican mines, where It is called 
Plata agttl. 

selch, n. See aealgh. 

Belcoutht (serkfith), a. and n. [< ME. aelcouthf 
aelkouth, aelkowth, aelcuth, aeUcuth,< AS. aelcuthf 
aeldcuthf strange, wonderful, < aeld, rarely, 4- 
cuihf known: see aeld and ctmth. Of. uncouth.'] 
I. a. Barely or little known ; unusual ; uncom- 
mon; strange; wonderful. 

I se xondyr a ful eeleouth syght, 

Wner-of be-for no ayngo was scene. 

York Playe, p. 74. 

Now rideti this folk and walken on fote 
To seche that seint in eeleouthe loiulis. 

J*iere Plowman (AX vi. 2. 

Yet nathemore his meaning she ared. 

But wondred much at his so eeleouth case. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. vlil. 14. 

n. n. A wonder ; a marvel. 

And sythen I Inked vpon the see and so forth vjmu the 
sterres, 

Many edcauthee I seygh ben nought lo seye noutho. 

Piere Plowman (BX xl. 855. 
Sore longet the lede lagher to wende. 

Bum eelkowth to se the sercle wlUi-in. 

DeetrwHon qf Troy (E. £. T. S.), 1. 13606. 

gelconthlvt (sel'koth-li), adt\ [ME. aclmutheU; 
< aelcoum -f -/y^.] Strangely; wonderfully; 
uncommonly. 

The stiward of spayne, that stern wss & bold, 

Uadde bi-seged that cite eeleoiUheli hard. 

WUliam qf PaUrm (E. £. T. S.), 1. 3263. 

86ldt (sold), odr. [Early mod. E. also aelde, 
aeeldc; < ME. aeld, < AS. aeld, adv. (in compar. 
seldor, acldre, superl. acldoat, and in com^ : see 
aelcouth, aeldaeen, aclly, etc.), =s OHG. MHG. G. 
aelt- =r Sw. adll- =s Dan. aael- s= Goth, ailda- (only 
in comp, and deriv.); prob. from an orig. adj. 
(the E. adj. appears much later and evidently 
as taken from the adverb), with fonnative -d 
(see -cd^, -d^), perhaps from the root of Goth. 
ailan in ana-ailan, become silent, ae L. ailere, be 
silent : see sifenf. Cf. aeldom.] Barely; seldom. 
For grete power and moral vertn beere 
Is eelde yaeyn in o jierson yfeere. 

Chmwer, Troll us, IL 166. 

U(x»ds lost are eeld or never found. 

Shak., Passiunate Pilgrim, 1. 175. 

seldt (seld), a. [< ME. aelde, orig. aeld, adv., 
as used to qualify a verbal noun, or in comp., 
and not directly representing the orig. adj. 
from which aeld, adv., is derived : see aeld, adv.] 
Scarce; rare; imcommon. 

For also seur ts day cometh after nyght, 

The newe love, labour, or other wq, 

Or ellea edde aevnge of a wight, 

Don olde affecciotis alle overgo. 

Chaucer, Troilos, Iv. 428. 
Honeat women are so eeide and rare, 

Tis good to cherish those poore few that are. 

Tourneur, Bevenger’s Tragedy, iv. 4. 

seldent, adv. An obsolete form of aeldom, 

seldom (serdum), adv. [Early mod. E. also 
aeldome, also *^aelden, aeelden; < ME. aeldom, aeU 
dum, aelden, aelde, < AS. aeldan, aeldon, aeldum 
(as OFries. aielden aa MD. aelden, D. zeldm aa 
MLG. aelden, LG. aelden. aellen m OHG. aeltan, 
MHG. G. aetten aa Icel. sialdnn a: Sw. adllan (for 
*aaldan) sx Dan. aelden), at rare times, seldom, 
orig. dat. pi. (suffix -um) or weak dat. sing, 
(stflbc -an) of ^aeld, a., rare: see aeld. adv. The 
term, -ffm is the same as in whilom; it once ex- 
isted also, in part, in HttJe, muekle {Utlum, mie- 
lum),adv.] Barely; not often; infkequeiitly. 



*Tto flfUom «oeii. In men to T»lltat« 

Uluda ao devoid of virtne. 

JBwu, tmd FL, Knight of Malta, 11. 1. 

Experience would convince ua that, the earlier we left 
our nwB, the aaldemar ahould we be oonOned to them. 

SteOe, Guardian, No. 96. 

Sdldoin (serdum)) a, [^rly mod. E. oIbo sal- 
domst saldoome; < late ME. aeWcwwe, seldoM (s= 
Ml). seUien ) ; < seldom^ adv.’] Bare ; infrequent. 
Cath. Ang.f p. 328. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The teldoome fanle of rayne. 

Pater Martyr (tr. In fiden’a Flint Booka on America, 
led. Arber, p. 176). 

A apare diet, and a thin coarae table, aaldom refreahment, 
frequent faata. Jer. Taylor, Holy living, 11. 8. 

•eldonmess (serdum-nes), n. Bareness; infre- 
quency ; uncommonness. [Bare.] 

The aeldomtufti of the eight increaaed the more unquiet 
longing. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

8eIdO]ll*tillieBf (sel'dum-timz), adv. Barely; 
hardly ever. 

Which la eeldotne Hmee before 16 yeerea of age. 

Brinsley, Grammar Schoole, p. 807. 

flaldteenf, U. [< ME. aeldsvm, aeldaene, aeltaene 
(s MD. aeldaaemf D. eeldzcuim as MLG. aelaen, 
aoltaeny seltaem^ adtaam =s OHG. acltadni, MHG. 
aeltasetWf G. aeltaam as Icel. arjaldainn ss Bw. aaU- 
aam ss Dan. #«?fsow~*the G. Bw. Dan. forms 
with the second element conformed to the term. 
-««»«, -amiy ss E. -aomv)t rarely seen, < aeld^ rare- 
ly, + -aene, in comp., < aedtiy see, + adj. forma- 
tion -ne {-aeiie being thus nearly the same as the 
pp. aviven^ with an added formative vowel).] 
Jitiroly seen ; rare. 

Our apeche achal be tteldeene. Aneren JRiwle, p. 80. 

seld-shownt (seld'shdn), a. [< aeld. adv,, + 
shown . Cf. adeouth, aeUlaccn.] Barely shown 
or exhibited. 

Seldehown llamena 

Do preaa among the popular throngi^ and puff 

’J'o will a vulgar atation. Shak„ Cor., 11. 1. 220, 

selef. An obsolete spelling of gc«/l, aeaV^, aecU. 

select (se-lekt')» [< D. aelectus, pp. of adi- 
ffrre, pick out, choose, < gc-, apart, + kgere, pick, 
choose : see Ct. elect, collect.'] I. trows. 
To choose or pick out from a number; pick out; 
choose : as, to adect the best ; to adeci a site for 
a monument. 

To whom doea Mr. Oladatoiio assign the office of select- 
inff a religion for the state from among butidreda of relb 
gioiia? MacavXay, Gladstone on ('huroh and State, 

»Byn. To iSleti, i*refer, oto. (ace ehinm), single out, fix 
upon, pitch uiion. 

II. hitruna. To conduct artidcial selection 
methodically. Bee second quotation under me- 
thodical adection, below. 

select (se-lekt'), a. and n. [< Bp. Pg. aelecio, < 
L. sdectua, chosen, pp. of adUjerc, cnoose : see 
select, r.] I, a, 1. Chosen on account of spe- 
cial excellence or fitness ; carefully picked or 
selected; hence, choice; composed of or con- 
taining the best, choicest, or most desirable: 
as, adcct poems ; a select party ; a select neigh- 
borhood. 

To tills must be added industrious and eeleet reading. 

Milton, Church-Goveniment, Prof., 11. 

We found a diary of her solemn resolutions tending to 
praeiical virtue, with letters from eelret friends, all put 
into exact method. Evelyn, Diary, Bept. 17, 1078. 

2. Careful or fosUdioqs in choice, or in asso- 
ciating with others; exclusive; also, made with 
or eiwibiting carefulness or fastidiousness. 
[CoUoq.] 

And I have spoken for Gwendolen to be a member of 
oar Archery ('lub-*- the Brackeuahaw Archery Club —the 
moat eeUel thing anywhere, 

Qwrge Miot, Daniel Deronda, ill. 

BBlaot e0]iimittee,T«ati7, etc. See the nouns.— Beleot 
MeatlllB, In the Society of Friends, a meeting of mhila- 
ten and elders. In some yearly meetings the name baa 
of late been aupeneded by thatof Minding Ministry and 
Oversight, with aome additions to the membership. «B]m. 
1. Pl^e^ SeeeAofiia. 

n. n. 1. That which is selected or choice. 
[Oolioq. or trade use.]— -2. Selection. [Bare.] 

Borrow of the profligate speeoh-maken or lyan of the 
time In print, and make a saeet out of a sdeat of tlieni to 
adorn a party. Boger Marih, Bxamen, p. 82. {Davies.) 

BBlaeted (sf-lek'ted), p. a. I . Specially chosen 
or preferred; choice; select: as, selected ma- 
tenals. 

Great prlnoes are her Haves ; asUated beauties 

Bow 1 ^ her beck. 

Fteteher (and anothsrf), Fropheteaa ill. 1. 
2f. Specially set apart or devoted. 

The limbs they sever from th* Inolosing hide, 
liiiiM to the gods, dtvlda 


Thethl^, 

m 


Peps, lUad, it. 606. 
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BSlBCtedljr (sf'lek'ted-li), otfr. With selection. 

Prime workmen . . . aslsetedly employed. 

Heywood, Desorlp. of the King's Ship, p. 48. (letkain.) 

BelectlOtt (sS-lek'shqn), n. [s F. aSlecHon ss 
Sp. adecoion as Pg. 'ieleegdo, < L. aelectioin-), a 
choosing out, selection, < aeUgerSf pp. aelectus, 
choose; see select.] 1. The act of selecting, 
choosing, or preferring; a choosing or picking 
out of one or more from a number; choice. 

He who Is deflolen't in the art of edeetion miw, Show- 
ing nothing but the truth, produce all the effect of the 
grossest falsehood. Macaulay, History. 

2. A thing or number of things chosen orpicked 
out. 

His company generally consisted of men of rank and 
fashion, some literary characters, and a selection from the 
stage. W. Cooke, g. Foote, 1. 148- 

The English public, outside the coteries of culture, does 
not pretend to care for poetry except in sdeetioHS. 

Contemporary Bev., LIL 479. 

3. In hiol,, the separation of those forms of 

animal and vegetanle life which are to survive 
from those which are to perish; the facts, prin- 
cipleSj or conditions of such distinction between 
organisms ; also, the actual result of such prin- 
ciples or conditions; also, a statement of or a 
doctrine concerning such facts ; especially, nat- 
ural selection. Boo phrases below AxtUloial 

■election, man's agency In modifying the processes and 
so changing the results of natural seleotioii ; the facto or 
principles upon which such Interference wlUi natural evo- 
lutionary processes Is baaed and conducted. This has been 
going on more or loss systematically since man has domes- 
ticated animals or cultivated phuits for his own benefit. 
Such selection may be either uncomeious or methodical 
(see below). It has constantly tended to tlie latter, which 
Is now systematically conducted on a large scale, and has 
resulted in numberless creations of utility or of beauty, or 
of iMith, which would not have existed had the animals and 
plants thus improved been left to themselves— that is, to 
the operation of natural aelectlon. Examples of artificial 
selection are seen In the breeding of horses for speed, bot- 
tom, or strength, or for any combination of ihuse qualities ; 
of cattle for beef or milk ; of sheep for mutton or wool ; of 
dogs for speed, scent, conrage, docility, etc. ; of pigs for 
fat pork ; of fowls for flesh or eggs ; of pigeons for fancied 
shapes and colors, or as carriers ; in the cultivution of ce- 
reals. fruits, and vegetables to improve their respective 
qualities and increase their yield, and of flowers to enhance 
tnelr beauty and fragrance.— Msthodical selection, arti- 
ficial selection nietnodloally or systematically carried on 
to or toward a f<iro»cen desired result ; the facts or prin- 
ciples upon which such selection is based, and the means 
of its accuiiipllshment. gee above. 

Methodical seleetim is that which guides a man who sys- 
tematically endeavours to nto«llfy a breed according to 
some predetermined standard. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, xx. 177. 

In the case of methodical selection, a breeder selects for 
some definite object, and free intercrossing will wholly 
stop his work- Darwin, Origin of .'Species, p. 108. 

Natural selection, the preservation of some forms of 
animal and vegetable life and the destnictton of others, 
in the natural order of such things, by the operation of 
natural causes wlilcli, in the course of evolution, favor 
some oiganiams instead of some others In consequence of 
differences in the organisms themselves, (a) The fact of 
the survival of the fittest In the straggle for existence — 
which means that those animals and plants which arc Ixmt 
adaiyted, or have thegreatest adaptability, to the conditions 
of their environment do survive oGier organisms which are 
less adapted, or less capable of being adapted, to such 
conditions. This fact rests upon oi>s«rvHtlon, and Is un- 
qucationible. (b) The means by which or the condltloiM 
under which some fonns survive while others perish ; the 
law of the survival of the fittest ; the underlyiim piinci- 
pie of such survivol, and the agencies which effect that 
resiUt. 1'hese seem to be mainly intrinsic, or Inherent in 
the organism ; and they are correlated, in the most vital 
manner posaible, with the varying plasticity of different 
organisms, or their degree of susceptibility to modifica- 
tion by their environment. Tliose which respond most 
readliy toextenial influence are Uie most modifiable under 
given circumstances, and consequently the most likely to 
bo modified in a way that adapts them to their surround- 
ings, which adaptation gives them an advantage over 
less favored organisms in striving to maintain themselves. 
Hence (and this is the gist of Darwinian natural selection) 
—(c) The gradual development of individual differences 
which are favorable to the preservation of the life of the 
individual, with corresponding gradual extinction of those 
peculiarities which are unfavorable to that end ; also, the 
transmission of such modified characters to offspring, and 
so the perpetuation of some species and the extinction of 
others — a fact in nature respecting which there Is no ques- 
tion, since we know that more species, genera, etc., have 
perished than are now living, (d) The theory of natural 
selection ; any statement of opinion or belief on that sub- 
ject, which may or may not adequately reflect the facto in 
the case. Ignorance alike of these facts and of this theory 
has been fruitful of misunderstandings and ohjeetlons re- 
specting the latter. Some of its suppurters have made of 
the theory a cause of the facts whion it Is simply designed 
to explain ; some of its opponents^ uneonsoiousty biased 
perliips by such other extremisto, have denied that the 
themy has any validity. Between these extremes, the 
autlior of the theory states expUcitly that it neither ori- 
ginates variability, nor accounts for the origin of varia- 
tions, in tndlvMuals, still less in species ; hut that, given 
the origination and existence of variatlona, it shows that 
some of these are preserved while others are not ; that 
favorable variations tend to be perpetuated and unfavor- 
able variations to become extinct ; that those variations 
whloh best adapt an organism to its environment are most 
lavoimble to its preBenralion : and, consequently, that the 


theory of natural sHeetion ia adequate to enlain, to aonne 
extent, the observed fact HI the aurvival of the fltteet In 
the straggle for existence— that to natural selection in 
sense (a) above. Natural selection, in so far as sex is con- 
cerned, is specified as eeaiual selection (see belowX The 
facts and principles of natural selection, as recognised and 
used by man for his own benefit in his treatment of plants 
and animals, come under the head of arti/Mal adection 
(see above). An extension of the theory of natural selec- 
tion to the origination (as distinguished from the preser- 
vation) of individual variations has been named ^ywksd 
sdecHon (see below). 

This preservation of favourable variations and the re- 
jections of Inlurions variatiotis I call JSatural Selection. 
Variations neither useful nor injurious would not be af- 
fected by natwnd sdecUon, and would l>e left a fluctuating 
element, as perhaps we see in the si>eoies called poly- 
morphic. Darwin, Origin of Species (ed. I860), iv. 

Natiwral selection . . . implies that the Individnals 
whloh are best fitted for the complex and in the course 
of ages clianging conditions to which they are exposed 
generally survive and procreate their kind. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Hants, xx. ITS. 
Physical setootlfm, the law of origin for differential 
changes or modifications in organisms which have ariaeii 
through the action of physical causes in the environment, 
in habits, etc. It is dfstuigaished from natural setecHon, 
which relates not to tlie origin but to the preservation of 
these changes. A. Hyatt.— MXMl SClectlOlL that prov- 
ince or department of natural selection in which sex is 
especially concerned, or in which the means by which 
one sex attracts the other comes prominently into play. 
Thus, anything which exhibits the strengtlu prowess, or 
beauty of the male attracts the female, and decides her 
preference for one rather than another individual of the 
opi)osite sex, with the result of affecting the offspring 
for the better ; and this principle of selection, operative 
through many generations, may in the end modify the 
Bpeciflo characters of animals, and thus become an im- 
portant factor in natural aelectlon. 

If it be admitted that the females prefor or are unoon- 
sclously excited by the more beautiful males, then the 
males would slowly bnt surely be rendered more and more 
attractive tlirough sexual seUcHon. 

Darwin, Descent of Man (ed. 1881X p. 406. 

Forr 
have 1 

the races c 

and the lower animals, sexual selection has been by far the 
most efficient. Darwin, Descent of Man (ed. 1871X II- MSI. 
Hnoonsoloiui SSlectiOll, artificial selection effected un- 
knowingly, or carried on without system or method ; man'# 
agency in unmethodical selection, or the result of that 
agency. See the extract 

Dneonseious selection in the strictost sense of the word— 
that is, the saving of the more useful animals and the neg- 
lect or slaughter of the less useful, without any thou^t 
of the future— must have gone on occasionally from the 
remotest period and amongst the most barbarous nations. 

Darwin, Vsr. of Animals and Plants, xx. 199. 

selective (sf-lek'tiv), a. [< select + Of, 
pertaining to, or charact>erized by selection or 
choice ; selecting ; using that which is selected 
or choice. 

Who can enough wonder at the pitch of this sdeeUee 
providence of tlie Almighty? 

Bp, Hall, Contemplations, 111. 122. 

SdectSve breeding through many generations has suc- 
ceeded in producing Inherited structural changes, some- 
times of very remarkable charai^ter. 

W. U. Flower, Fashion in Deformity, p. 6. 

Strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual pres- 
ence of selective attention has received hardly any notice 
from psychologists of the English empiricist school. 

IT. James, Prin. of Psychology, 1. 402. 
BelsetlTS absorption, the absorption of sabstonees 
which arrest certain parts only of the radiation of heat 
and light from any source : as, the selective absorption of 
the sun's atmosphere, which is the cause of the larger 
part of the dark lines in the solar spectrum. Bee i^sfctrum. 

This power of ahsorpHon ia selective, and hence, for the 
most part, arise the phenomena of color. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect, p. 69. 

selBCtively (se-lek'tiv-li), adr. By means of 
selected specimens; by selection. 

There is no variation which may not be transmitted, 
and which, if sdecUvdy transmitted, may not become the 
foundation of a race. Husdey, Lay Sermons, p. 969. 

selectman (se-lekt 'man), n.\ pi. selectmen 
(-men). [< fmcct + man.] In New England 
towns, on© of a boarti of officers chosen annual- 
ly to manage various local concerns. Their num- 
ber is usiudlv from three to nine in each town, and they 
constitute a kind of executive auUiority. lu small towns 
the office is frequently associated with that of assessor 
and overseer of the poor. Ibe office was d erived cwigiiially 
from that of select vestryman. See vestry. 

He soon found, however, that they were merely the se- 
leetmen of the settlement, armed with no weapon but 
the tongue, and disposed only to meet him on the field of 
argument. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 885. 

As early as 1688, the office of townsman or sdeetman ap- 
pears, who seems first to have been appointed by the Gen- 
eral Court, aa here, at Concord, in 1680. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

BelectnoBB (se-lckt'nes), n. Select character 
or quality, liailey. 

Belector (se-lek'tor), n. [< Lli. selector, a chooser, 
< L. acHgere, pp. ’^lectua, choose : see acleeU] 1. 
Gno who selects or chooses. 

Inventors and sdseters of their own systema. 

Knox, Eosayt, Na IIM, 



Mloeto 

a, hk maeh,f a device which separates and se- 
kiets. 

A «batUe with Jaws that take hold ol each hair aa It Is 
preaenied, and a device which Is known as the sdMor. 

A'otwre, XllL 857. 

Selenaria (sel-f -nfi'ri^), n. [NL. (Busk), < Gr. 
tmXf/vri, the meon: see The typical ge< 

nns of Selenariidse. 

Selanariidss (sePfi-nft-ri'i^e), ». [NL., < 

Selenaria + -itUe,] A family of chuostomatous 
polyzoans, typified by the genus Sclenatia. They 
are orbicular or irregular in outline, convex on one aide 
and plane or concave on the other; the soceoiaare iui- 
mersM and fluatrlne. 

aalenate (ser^-uat), «. [< sejeniic) + -a^cL] 
A compound of selenic acid with a base: as, 
sodium selmate, 

Selene (se>le'n3), ». r< Or. ItXr/vn, the Moon, 
a personification of dial. (rcXdm, treXdvwi, 

the moon, also a month, a moon-shaped cake ; 
of. brightness.] 1. In Gr, myth,y the 

ffoddess of the moon, called in Latin JMna, she 
u the daughter of Hyperion and Theia, and sister of He- 
lios (the sun) and Em (the dawnX but la also a double of 
Artetnls (DianaX She is also called Phaibe, 

2, [NL.(LaodpMe, 1803).] In fchth.,agenusof 
oarangoid fishes; the moonfishes, whose soft 
dorsal and anal fins have the anterior rays much 
produced in the adult. S. vomer is known as 
the lookdown and hiprsehead. See cut under 
haraekead, 

•Stoniate (s^ lfi'ni-at), n. [< aeleni{um) + -afei.] 
Same as selenate. 

selenic (8§-len'ik), a. [< 8elen{ium) + -ic.] 
Of or perfaining to selenium : as, aelenic acid, 
HoSe 04 . This acid la formed when selenium Is oxidised 
liyf usion with niter. It is a strong corrosive dibasic acid, 
BiQoh resembling sulphuric acid. The coneentrated acid 
has the conaistenoe of oil, and Is singly hygroscopic. 
Its salts are called tdenaiM. 

aelenide (sere-nid or -nld), n, [< »eien(itm) 
4- -ictel.] A compound of selenium with one 
other element or radical: same as hydroseli- 
mate, 

Belenidera (sel-^nidVra), n. [NL. (J. Gould, 
1831), also prop*. Seleno^era^ < Gr. eeTJjvriy the 
moon, 4- neck : so called from the crescen- 
tic collar characteristic of these birds.] A ge- 
nus of Mhamphastidsf!, containing toucans of 
small size, as S, macuHrostris of Brazil; the ton- 
eanets, of which there are several species. See 
eat under toucanet 

•ileniferoilS (sel-CMiif'e-rus), a. [< NL. eele- 
mium 4* L./errc a= E. hcari.] Containing selo- 
nium; yielding selenium: as, eeleniferom ores. 
flelnnioilS (se-le'ni-us), a. [< seleni{um) 4- -otis.] 
OL pertaining to, or produced from selenium. 
— McnUma add, it^eOs. s dibasic acid derived from 
Mieolum. It forma mits <^l«d mlemU9, 

■elnnitt flopftf (sf-Ien'i-skdp), ft. [Prop, ^eeleno- 
scope; < Gr. atAipni^ the moon, + aKxmuv^ view.] 
An instrument for observing the moon. 

Mr. Henshaw and his brother-in-law came to visit me, 
and ha presented me with a mUenUeope. 

Evelyn, Diary, June 9, 1653. 

•dlonite (sel'e-nit), n, [ss F. seUnite =s Sp. Pg. 
odenites, seloiiite (Sp. iSelenita^ an inhabitant 
of the moon), =s It. selenite^ seledite, < L. eele^ 
niteef seUmitis, moonstone, < Gr. ae’AT^virifCf of the 
moon cTfX^wVjyf, moonstone; 61 Xt'AcviTai, 

the men in the moon), < the moon: see 

Selene,"] If. [cun.] A supposed inhabitant of 
the moon. — 2. A foliated or crystallized and 
transparent variety of gypsum, often obtained 
in large thin plates somewhat resemhling mica ; 
also, si|eeifically, a thin plate of this mineral 
used with the polarizing apparatus of the mi- 
croscope.— 3. In ehem,f a salt of selenium. 
Selenites (sel-e-nl'tez), n. [NL., < Gr. <reAr/- 
virtKy of the moon: soo selenite.] 1. In entom,^ 
a genus of coleopterous insects. Hope^ 1840. — 
2. In coneh,, the typical genus of Selenitidse. 
Fischer, 1879. 

Mlanitic (sel-e-nit'ik). a, [s= F. sMStiitUpte = 
Sp. selenitico = It. selenitico; < selenite 4- -iV?.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the moon. — 2. Of, per- 
taining to, resembling, or containing selenite: 
as, mlcnitie waters, 

SelenitidSB (sel-e-nit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Sele- 
mites 4 -ida.] A family of geophilous pul- 
monale gastropods, having a spiral heliciform 
shell, the mantle subraedian or posterior and 
included within the shell, and the jaw ribless, 
with aculeate teeth, much as in Gtandinidm. 
selenitiferoos (seh^e-ni-tif'e-rus), a. r< L. se- 
leniUis, moonstone, -^ferre ss E. bear^!] Coii- 
iaintttg selenite. 

fleleniiua (sf-lo'ni-um), n, [NL., < Gr. et'Kipri, the 
moon (cf. 0 eX//v/av, moonlight) : see Selene, The 
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element was so called (b^r Bemlius) because 
associated with teUmrium « L. teUns, earth).] 
Chemical symbol, So ; atomic weight, 79. A 
non-metallic element extracted from the pyrite 
of Fahlun in Sweden, and discovered in 1818 by 
Berzelius, in Iti gouenl ohemio&l snslogiei It if related 
to sulphur and tellurium. It ia found In combination with 
native tellurium, as in selen-tellurium. with sulphur In 
selen-sulphur.; also in very small qttanu1|tiirimne of the 
varieties of iron pyrites, and In several rare telealdes, as 
clausthalite. or lead selenlde. etc. *When preolpitatett it 
appears as a red powder, which melts when heated, and 
on cooling forms a brittle mam, nearly black, but trans- 
mitting light when in thin pistes. When heated in 
the air It takes fire, bums with a blue llame. and pro- 
duces a gaseous compound, oxid of selenium, which has 
a most penetrating and charaoterirtic odor of putrid 
horHe-radish. Selenium undergoes a remarkable cnange 
in electrical resistance under the action of light : hence the 
use of selenium-cells. See retUUmee, 8, and phaUmhone. 
selBIiiliret (sf-ld'nifi-ret), n. [< NL. senium 
4- -uret] ^me as selenide, 
seleniorated, selenioratted (se-ie'niu-ret-ed), 
a, r< seleniuret 4* -^d^,] (Containing selenium ; 
combined or impregnated with selenium.— ge- 
lenlurctedbvdroffcn. Same as Aydn»e{«nic arid (which 
see^ under hydiroadenie). 

selenocentric (s^-le-np-sen'trik), a. [< Gr. ur- 
the moon, + Kivrpov, center: see centric.] 
Having relation to the center of the moon, or 
to the moon as a center; as seen or estimated 
from the center of the moon, 
selanod (seFS-nod), ft. [< Gr. the moon, 
4- ody q, V.] 'The supnosed odic or odylic force 
of the moon; lunar oa; artemod. Iteichenhach. 
selenodont (sf-le'n^ont), a. and n. [< Nl^. 
selenodus (-ode»f-), *< Gr. the moon, + 

6do{»f (ddorr-) s= E. too^,] I, a. 1. Having 
crescentic ridges on the crowns, as molar teeth ; 
not bunodont. in this form of dentition the molsr 
tubercles are separated, or united st angles, elevated, nar- 
rowly crescentic In section, with deep valleys intervening. 
2. Having selenodout teeth, as a ruminant; of 
or pertaining to the SeUnodonta, 

n. n. A selenodont mammal. 

Selenodonta (sf-is-no-don'ta), «. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of selenodus (•odont-): see selenodont.] 
One or two primitive types of the ArUodactyla, 
the other being Bwnodonta, continued from the 
Eocene AnoploUterium through a long line of 
descent with modification to the ruminants of 
the present day. Existing selenodonts are divisible 
into the three series of TylopwlOy or csmeli, Tramdnidea, 
or chevTotstiis, and Peeora or Cotylvphora, or ordinary ru- 
minants, as cattle, sheep, gmds, deer, antelopes, etc. 

Mlenograph (sf-le'n^gl^f), n. [< QT.ae?J/tfny 
the moon, 4- y^etv, write : see selempyraphy.] 
A delineation or picture of the surface of the 
moon, or of part of it. 

selenograpber (sel-f-nog'ra-f^r), n. [< selenog- 
raph-y 4- -cri.] A student of selenography; 
one who occupies himself with the study or the 
moon, and especially with its physiography. 

He [Mr. Oughtred] believed the sun to l>e a material Are, 
the moon a continent, as appears by the late Selmoym- 
phen, Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 28, 1656. 

Belenograpbic (se-le-n^graf'ik), a. [< selenop- 
raph-y 4* -tc.] Of or pertaining to selenogra- 
phy — Sdenograpllle oharL a map of the moon, 
aelenograpmcal (sS-le-no-graf'i-kal), «. [< se- 
lenographic 4 -a?.] Bame as selenographic, 
aelenographist (sel-e-nog'r^fist), n. [< sele- 
nograph-y 4 -t<r<.] I^ame an selenographer. 
selenography (scl-e-nog'ra-fi), n. [ 2 = F. seleno- 
graphle =s Sp. selenografia = Pg. selenographia 
s= It. selenografia, < Gr. oe^vf}, the moon, 4 -ypa- 
<f^^a, < ypa^eiv, write.] The scientific study of 
the moon : chiefly used with reference to study 
of the moon^s physical condition, and especially 
the form and disposition of the elevations ana 
depressions by which its surface is character- 
ized. 

selenological (se-lS-n^loj^i-kal), a, [< selenoU 
og~y 4 -ic~<d.] * Of or relating to selenology, 
or the scientific study of the moon, and esjie- 
cially of its physiography ; selenographic. 

with the aolidlAcatlon of (hia external cruet began the 
“year one” of edenaiogleal blatoiy, 

Nann^h and Carpenter, The Moon, p. IS. 

selenologiflt (sel-f-noro-jist), n. f< selenohg-jf 
4 -wf.] Hame as sclenographer. Nature^ XLl. 
197. 

selenology (sel-e-nol'p-ji), V, [< Gr. the 
moon, 4 ^yia, < TJye/Vy say, Sfieak: see ^logy.] 
Bame as selenography. 

selenotropic (s^-le'np-trop'ik), a, [< Gr. etXipnj, 
the moon, 4 rp^nenf, turn : see tropk,,] In hot, 
curving or turning toward the moon: said 01 
certain growing plant-<^an8 which under fa- 
vorable conditions are infiuenecd in the direc- 
tion of their growth by moonlight. 


SileviOttOlrtStt n. [< eelir- 

nott&pde 4 -tem.] The qnsBly of being eele- 
notropio. 

selenotropy (sel-f -not'r^-pi), n, [< selcnotropAc 
+ An hot, same as selemotropism, 
selen-81ll]4ll!V (i^dfixi'sul'fer), n, [< selem(ium) 
4 sulphur.] A variety of sulphur, of an orange- 

i rellow color, containing a small amount of se- 
enium. 

selen-tellnrliun (se-lfiu^te-hi'ri-tnn), n, [< se- 
lenCium) 4 tellurium,] A mineral of a blacldsh- 
gray color and metallic luster, consisting of 
selenium and tellurium in about the ratio of 
2:3, found in Honduras. 
selerAf, n. A Middle English form of eelure. 
seler^i n, A Middle English form of seller^, 
Mettdail (se-lu'si-an), n. [< L. SeUueusA Gr. 

Beleuous (‘see def.), 4 -ian,l One of 
a sect of the third century, which followed 8e- 
loucus of Galatia, whose teaching included the 
doctrines, in addition to those of Hermogenes 
(see Hermogenean), that baptism by water is 
not to be used, and that there is no resurrection 
of the body and no visible paradise. 

SeleHCid (se-lu'sld), n. One of the Seleucidm. 
Seleuddm (se-lu'si-de), n,pl. [< L. SeUmddes, 
< Gr. a descendant of Seleucus, < 2^- 

>.evKiog, Beleucus.] The members of a dynasty, 
founded by Beleucus (a general of Alexander 
the Great), which govenied Syria from about 
812 B. G. to the Roman conquest (about 64 B. c.). 
Seleucidan (se-Iu 'si-dan), a. [< Seleucid 4 -ua.] 
Pertoining to the Seleucidie.— Seisucidaa era. 

See era. 

SeleQCidas (se-lu'si-dez), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1835), < L. Seleucides : see Seleucidsp.] A genus 
of Paradiseidm, eu\>tnmi\y Emmachinm, contain- 
ing the twelve-wired bira of paradise, the male 
of which has the fiank-featbers long and fluffy, 
with some shafts drawn out into six long wiry 
filaments on each side of the body. The ilngle 
apeoies inhabits New Guinea. It la variously called 8. 



Twrlvc wired Bird uf (Se/eMr^fj Mr/v^rl. 

niger, S. aUms, S. aeavthylie, S, reeplendene, and by other 
narorik as manuetnir, or pro/mArupe d dome fleta of the 
French ornithologist t. Toe male Is about 12 inobes long ; 
the “wires” iu*e sometimes drawn out 10 Inches; the gen- 
eral color is velvety-black, glancing In different lights oil- 
green, coppery or bronse, violet ana fiery purple ; toe black 
breastplate la set in an emerald-green frame ; Ihe belly, 
vent, and silky flank-plumes are tawny-yellow. Ihe fe- 
male Is quite different, with much of the plumage bright 
chestnut, and she has no “ wires. " This Is one of the slen- 
der-billed paradise-birds, ranging with the genera 
rhie, jPrepammie, and Epimaekue. The ^nua le also 
called Nematophora. 

self (self), a.ypnm., and n. [Also Sc. seV, sell; < 
ME. self, silfy seotf, sulf (pi. s€(f€, seolfc, selve, 
sulre, seolve, later selves; in oblique cases seU 
ven), < AS. self, seolf, silf, siolf, sulf, same, self, 
=s 08. self Of OFries. self, selva = OD. self, I), self 
^ MLG. self, sulf, LG. sulv « OHG. sclb, MHG. 
setp, G. selb (inflected selher, etc.), sr.lbst (unin- 
fiected) = Icel. igsplfr, sjd{fr as Bw. sjeif at Dan. 
selv ss Goth, silba, same, self; origin unknown: 
(a) in one view (Skeat) the orig. form ^^selha is 
perhaps for*^selwa, Geft to oneself,^ < se^, si- 
(Goth, si-k as L. se, oneself, ta= Skt. sva, one’s own 
self), 4 lib-, the liase of AS. lifati, bo left, W 
SB Goth, laiba, a remnant, etc. (see leaved, life, 
Uvei). (b) In another view (Kluge) perha^ 
orig. ‘lord, possessor, owner,’ akin to Jr. sew, 
possession; cf. Bkt.j7aff>, lord, wiihLith. nak, 
self; of. also own\ v., owner, with the related 
own\ a,, which in some uses is nearly equiv* 
to self. The use of self in comp, to form the 
reflexive pronouns arose out of th6 orig. in- 
dependent use of se^f following the personal 
pronouns, and agreeing with toem in inflec- 
tion. in AH. as follows: io se\fa (ie seUf), 
self’ (I myself), min selfes, me self’ (of 


mywAfh ^ me e^f ’ (to myeelf), mi 

^me self* (myeelf), pi. *we eelf' 

(we oitreelvea). etc.; so thU self a {thu self), Hhou 
eelf * (thyaelf), Mn 8elfe$j *o£ thee eeir (of thy- 
self), etc., hi wlfa (hi <he self* (himself), 
hie aelfeSf *of him self* (of himself), etc., ^e 

S ^rono^ in the clique cases 9s«ne, me, our, 
iine, thy, tiwe, your, hia, Mm, her, Uteir, them, 
etc., these being ultimately reduced in each 
instance to a single form, which is practically 
the dative me, thee, him, her, them, etc. (in 
which the acc. was merged), mixed in part with 
the genitive mine, my, owr, thine, thy, your, etc., 
these ortg. genitives in time assuming the ap> 
pearaiice of mere possessives, and thus tak- 

ing on the semblance of a noun governed by 
them, whence the later independent use of eeif 
as a noun (see III. ) . The reflexive combination 
me selfe, him aelfe {aelve), etc., came to be used, 
as the dative of reference, to indicate more dis- 
tinctly the person referred to — ^ I (for) my self,* 
^he (for) him self,* etc., thus leading to the em- 
phatic use. The former (AS. ME?) adj. pi. -e 
has now changed to the noun pi. •es (aelvea, as 
in wolrea, wives, etc. ). Itself and oneself retain 
the original order of simple juxtaposition : it + 
self, one + self. In the more common o»e*« self, 
seif is treated as an independent noun. J I. a, 
1. Same; identical; very same: very. [Obso- 
lete or archaic except when followed by aame. 
See aelfaame,1 

She WM aUyn, rlglit in the wive plnoe. 

Chaucer, Franklin*! Tale, 1. 6UC. 
Than hit eemet, for-anthe, that the aelfe woman 
WolU haue furyn hym fro. 

I}eMruetion qf Troy (E. £. T. S.X 1. 13628. 
Ab it rdidcretio] is communely nied, it li natonly like to 
Mudeitle, but it la the ael/e mo<leatie. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, 1. 25. 
To ahoot another arrow that a^ way 
Which you dtU ahoot the drat 

Shale., M. of V., i. 1. 148. 

2f. Own; personal. 

Thy aafve neiahebor wol thee deapyae. 

Chaucer, Man of l4iw'a I'ale, 1. 17. 
Who . . . by ad/ and violent hand! 

Took off her life. Shak., Macbeth, v. a 70. 

8. Single; simple; plain; unmixed with any 
other : particularly noting colors : as, aelf-eoU 
ored. 

The pattern!, largo bold acrolla, plain and oniboaaed, 
generally in bine, upon a aalf-drah ground. 

J. ArrotemnUh, Pap«r«Hanger’a Companion, p. 82. 

II. pron. A pronominal element affixed to 
certain personal pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives to express emphasis or distinction, or 
to denote a reflexive use. Thua, for emphaaia, I im/- 
aalf will write ; 1 will examine for myaaif; thou thya^ 
ahalt go ; thou ahalt aee for thyae{f; the writing 
ahall be exliibited. '*! myaetf will decide" not only ex> 
preaaea my determination to decide, but my detenjiina- 
tioii that no other ahall decide. RoSexively, 1 abhor tny- 
aeif; he admirea himae^f; it pleaaea itaelf. Himad/, heradf, 
thetnaeloaa are uaed in the nominative caae aa well aa in 
the objective. When the eleraenta are aeparated by an 
adjective, aetf becomoa a mere unuii : aa, my own ae{f, tmr 
two aelvea, hia very ae{f; ao one'e aelf for oneaelf. See III. 
Now cheae youraelmn whether that you llketh. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’a Tale, 1. 871. 
Jeaua baptUed not, but hia diaoiplea. John iv. 2. 

HI, n.; pi. aelvea (selvs), 1. A person in his 
relations to that very same person. Self dUTera 
from eyo aa being alwava relative to a particular indi- 
vidual, and aa referring to that peraon in all hia relation! 
to hlmaelf and not merely aa given in oonaciouaneaa. 

So they loved, aa love in twain 
Had the eaaenoe but In one ; 

Two diatlnota, dfviaion none ; . . . 

Property (individuality) waa thua appalled, 
That Uie aa(f waa not the aame. 

Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one waa called. 

Shak*, Phoonix and Turtle, 1. 88. 
SklflB that conacioua thinking thing . . . which Is aen- 
alble or coiuioloua of pleaaure and pain, capable of hap* 
pineaa or miae^. 

jMHdh, Human Underatanding, II. xxvii. 17. 
The best waar of eeparating a man*a adf from the world 
la to give up the doalre of being known to it 

Staele, Spectator, No. 284. 
The conacionaneaa of involve! a atream of thought, 
each part of which aa *1' can (1) remember thoae which 
went before, and know the thinga they knew ; and (2) am* 
phaalae and care psrameuntly for certain ones among them 
aa 'me,' and appropriate to uieae the reat 

If. J«mei^ Prhi. of Paychology, L 400. 

2, A tUing or class of things, or au attribute or 
other abstraction, cousidered as precisely dis- 
tinguished from all others: as, the separation 
of church and state is urged in the interest of 
religion’s ae(f, 

K«ot■r^l aalf grows loathsome to them. 

Jkiirton, Anat. of Mel., p. 865. 
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8. Personal interest and benefit; one’s own 
private advantage. 

The circle of his views might be mors or lest expanded, 
but aa{f was the steady, unchangeable centre. 

JPrtacott, Ford, and Isa., ii. 24. 
Love took op the harp of life, and smote on all the chorda 
with might: 

Smote the chord of Sef/, that, trembling, paaa’d in music 
out of sight. Tannyacn, Locksley Hall. 

4. In hort,, a dower with its natural plain col- 
or; a self-colored flower, as distinguimied from 
one which has become ‘‘rectified” or varie- 
gated. CompfLve self-colored, (S^ la the first ele- 
nient in numerous compounds, nearly all modern. It 
may be used with any noun having an associated verb, or 
with any participial adjective (in or -eds or -eni), or 

other adjective finplylng action. It indicates either the 
agent or the object of the action expressed by the word 
with which it is Joined, or the peraon on behalf of whom 
it la performed, or the person or thing to, for, or toward 
whom or which a quality, attribute, or feeling exproaaed 
by the following word beionga, is directed, or is exerted, 
or from which it proceeds ; or the subject of, or object 
affected by, aucli action, quality, attribute, feeling, and the 
like; and the meaning la frequently negative, implying 
that the relation exists toward aelf only, not toward 
others : as, aelf-aetinff, etc. Moat of these compounds are 
of obvious ineanliig : only the more Important of them are 
given below (without etymol<^y, except when of early 
formation). In words compoonded with ae{f, the element 
aelf ba* tt certain degree of independent accent generally 
leas than that of tlie following element, but liable to be* 
come by emphaaia greater than the latter.]— By one's 
Sdf. 8ee 6^1.— To be beside one's self. Bee betide.-- 
To be One'e self, to be in full possession of one’s imwera, 
both mental and physical. 

Belf-abaadonment (self-a-ban'don-ment), n. 
Disregard of self or of self-interest. 

8elf'aDa8ement(Belf-a-bas'meTit), n. 1. Abase- 
ment or humiliation procee’tling from guilt, 
shame, or consciousness of un worthiness. — 2. 
Degradation of one’s self by one’s own act. 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yea! Self-aJbaaemerU paved the way 
To villaln-bonda and despot sway. 

I^fron, The Giaour. 

self-absorbed (self-ab-s6rbd'), a. Absorbed in 
one’s own thoughts or pursuits. 

He was a dreamy, silent youth, an omnivorous reader, 
retiring and aelf-dbaorbtd Athcnmim, No. 3276, p. 184. 

self-abuse (8elf-^bus')> n, l. The abuse of 
one’s own person or jiowcrs. 

My strange an<l ae{f~abuae 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. 

Shak„ Macbeth, ill. 4. 142. 

2. Masturbation. 

self-accimtioil (self-ak-u-za'shon), n. The act 
of accusing one’s self. 

He asked, with a smile, if ahe thought the aelf aemaa' 
lien should como from him. Seribner'n Mag., VIII. 346. 

self-accusatory (self-a-ku'za-to-ri), a. Self- 
accusing. 

He became aenaible of confused noises in the air ; in- 
coherent sounds of lamentation and regret ; wallinga in- 
expressibly sorrowful and aelf-aceuaatcry. 

JHckene, Christmas Carol, 1. 

self-accusing (self'ai-ku'zing), a. Accusing 
one’s self. 

Then held she her tongue, and cast down a adf-aeeuaina 
look. Sir P. Sidtuiy, Arcadia, il. 

self-acting (self-ak'ting), a. Acting of or by 
itself: noting any automatic contrivance for 
superseding the manipulation which would 
otherwise be required in the management of a 
machine: as, the self-acting feed of a boring- 
mill, whereby the cutters are carried forwam 
bv the general motion of the machine. 

self-activity (self-ak-tiv'i-ti), w. An inherent 
or intrinsic power of acting or moving. 

If It can Intrinsically stir Itself, ... it must have a 
principle of ad/'oetioity, which ia life and sense. Beyle. 

Sdf'<»cfivity may undoubtedly be explained aa identical 
with self'OoiisclouB intell^eiice. 

J. WalaoH, Bchell lug's Transcendental Idealism, p. 200. 

self-adjusting (self- a-jus'ting), a. Designed 
or contrived to adjust itself; requiring no ex- 
ternal adjustment m the performance of a spe- 
cific operation or series of operations: as, a 
self-adjusting screw. 

This is an adjustable and aelf adjuring machine. 

^ Amcr., N. B., LXII, 92. 

self-affected (self-a-fek'tod), a. Well-affected 
toward one’s self ; self -loving. 

His sail is swell’d too full ; he is grown too insolent, 

Too aelf-affected, proud. Fletcher, Loyal Subject,, i. 2. 

self-appointed (self-a-poin'ted), a. Appoint- 
ed or nominated by one’s self. 

Leigii Hnnt himself was, aa Mr. Colvin has ol>served, a 
kind of aelf^appointad poet laureate of Hampstead. 

Alhenmm, No. 8277, p. 216. 

self-approving (self-a-prO'ving), a. Implying 
approval of one’s own conduct or character; 
also, justifying such approval. 


aelf-oominand 

One adf»«pprcvin 0 hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid Karers, and of loud huaxas. 

P(^, Essay on Han, Iv. 266. 

self-asserting (self-a-s^r'ting), a. Given to 
asserting on^s opinions, rights, or claims; put- 
ting ontrs self forward in a confident or pre- 
sumptuous manner. 

self-assertion (self-a-s^^r'shon), n. The act of 
asserting one’s own ‘miinions, rights, or claims ; 
a putting one’s self forward in an over-confi- 
dent or presumptuous way. 
self-assertive (self-a-s^r'tiv), a. Same as self- 
asserting, 

self-assertiveness (self-a-s^r'tiv-nes), n. The 
quality or character of * asserting confidently 
or obtrusively one’s opinions or claims; self- 
assertion. 

His own force of character and aelf-aeeertioerutaa. 

Nindcenth Century, XXI. 46.1. 

self-assumed (self-a-sumd^, a. Assumed by 
one’s own act or authority : as, a self-assumed 
title. 

self-assumption (se1f-a-sump'shqn), it. Self- 
conceit. 

In ae^-aaaumptum greater 
Than in the note of Judgement. 

Shak., T. and C., it 3. 188. 

self-baptiser ( self - hap -trz(‘r), w. One who 
performs the act of baptism upon himself; a 
Be-Baptist. 

self-begotten (self-be-got'n), a. Begotten 
by one’s own powers; generated without the 
agency of another. 

That aelf-heyotten bird 

In tho Arabian woods. MiUon, S. A., 1. 1700. 
self-binder (self-bin 'd^r), n. The automatic 
binding machinery attached to some harvesters 
or reapers, hy means of which the grain as it is 
cut is collected into sheaves and bound up witli 
wire or twine before it leaves the machine; 
also, a harvester fitted with machinery of this 
nature. 

self-blinded (self-bllnMed), a. Blinded or led 
astray by one’s self. 

Sdf-blinded are you by your pride, 

Tnmyaon, Two Voices. 

self-bloodt (8elf-blud')> «• 1. Direct progeny 
or offspring. [Rare.] 

Though he bad proper issue of his own, 

He would no less bring up, and foster these. 

Than that aelf -blood. B. Jonaon, Bejatma, iii. 1. 

2. The shedding of one’s own blood; suicide. 
[Rare.] 

Do you know 

What 'tla to die thus? how you strike the stars 
And all good things above? do vou feel 
What follows a aeif-blood r whither you venture, 

And to what i>otiishment? 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, iv. 1. 

self-born (self-bdrn')* o. Begotten or created 
by one’s self or itself; self-begotten. 

From himself the pheenix only springs, 

Sdf-bom. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. 680. 
self-bonntyf (self-boun'ti), n. Inherent kind- 
ness and benevolence. 

I would not have your free and noble nature^ 

Out of aelf-bounty, be abused. 

Shak., OtheUo, iii. 8. 200. 

self-bow (self' bo), ft. See bowK 
self-centered (self-son'K-rd), a. Centered in 
self. 

self-charityf (self-clmr'i-ti), ft. Charity to one’s 
self. 

Nor know I aught 

By me that 's said or done amiss tbia night ; 

Unless wlf -charily be sometimes a vice. 

Shak., Othello, IL 8. 202. 

self-closing (sdf-kld'zing), a. Closing of it- 
self; closing or shutting automatically: as, a 
self-closing bridge or door — SeR-doaing Ikuost. 
See/aue^ 

self-collected (self-ko-lek'ted), a. Self-pos- 
sessed; self-contained; confident; calm. 

81111 in his stern and arlf-coUeetcd mien 
A conqueror's more tlian capttve’a air is seen. 

Byron, Corsair, 11. 8. 

self-colored (self-kul'ord), a. 1. In textile fab- 
rics : (a) Of the natural color. (6) Dyed in the 
wool or in tho thread ; retaining the color which 
it had before weaving: as, a self-calarcd fabric. 
— 2. (’olored with a single tint, usually in the 
|irlaze, as Oriental porcelain.-— 8. In hort., hav- 
ing the natural seedling color unmodified by 
artificial selection; uniform in color: noting 
flowers. 

self-command (self-kq-m&nd'), n. That equa- 
nimity which enablos'onc in any situation to bo 
reasonable and prudent, and to do what the cir- 
cumstances require; self-control. 
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Suffering had matured hU [Frederic'aJ midmttmding, (ftelf-koti^Bhtia)y a. 1, Awav^of {ffeU<*k{^vik^8lmn)t it* Con* 

j *.i-* .. "Hction prooeeding from oao*« owa conscious* 

ness, knowledge, or confession. 


whUe it had hardened his heart and aour^ his temper. 
He Imd learnt nelf^command and diasimulation : he af- 
fected to conform to some of his fatlier’a views. 

Mamulayt Frederic the Great. 

8elf*C0mplacency (Bolf-kom-xda'seu>8i), n. The 
state of being self-complacent f satisfaction 
with oiie^s self, or with one’s own opinions or 
conduct . 


one’s self; having sclf-oonBoiousncss. 


Speculation and moral action are co-ordinate employ- 
meiitii of the aame seif>eonm)iou$ aoul. and of the aame 
powera of that soul, only differently directed. 

T. H. Ore»n, Prolegomena to Ethioa § 149. 


2. Conscious of one’s self as an object of ob- 
servation to others; apt to think of how one 
appears to others. 

Barcelona is the only town in Spain where the iobabi- 
tents do not appear m^-con»ewu$t the only one that has at 
all the coamopolitaii air. 

C. X>. H'amer, Boundabout Jonrney, xxi. 
Belf-COmplacent (self -kom-pla'8eut),a. Pleased g0lf.con8Gion8ae8B (self-kon'shus-nes), «. 1. 

- »..lf • phitos., the act or state of being aware of 


What la expreased more particularly by Self-ecinplch 
ceneit is the act of taking pleasure in the contemplation 
of* one's own merits, excellences, productions, and various 
oonnexioits.' BaiiHf Emotions and Will, p. 108. 


with one’s sc'lf ; self-satisfied. 

In counting up the catalogue of hla own excellences the 
tu^f^eomplaeent miui may beguile a weary hour. 

A, JBain, Eniotlona and Will, p. 103. 

gelf-conceit (self-kqn-set/), n. An overweening 
opinion of one’s self; vaiiitv. 

Thyself fn»m flattering »df-eonceit defend. 

Sir J. Denham^ Prudence. 

Se{f-&meeit comes from a vague Imagination of ihmscss- 
liig some great genius or superiority ; and not from any 
actual, precise knowledge of w hat we are. 

J. F. Clarke, SclM'ulture, p. lOft. 
«8FU. Pride, Vanitif, etc. See egoHtna, 
aelf^Onceited (self-kon-st/ ted ), r/. Having self- 
conceit ; having an overweening opinion of one’s 
own person, qualities, or accomplishmeutH ; con- 
ceited; vain. 

Others there btt which, eelf-cotteeited wise, 

Take a great pride in their owne value surmise, 

That all men think them soe. 

Titnee' W/dsUe (E. E. T. S.\ p. 34, 

Some men are so desperately eeif-cotteeited that they take 
every man to be eelf-eunceited that is not of their oonceltit, 
Baxter, Self-Denial, xfv. 

Bglf-COnceitedness ( self - kou -se' ted -nes), n. 
Conceited character or manner; an overween- 


oiie’s self, (a) The state of being aware of the anhjeot 
as opposed to the object in cognition or volition ; that ele- 
ment of a sense of reaction which ooualsts in a conscious- 
nuas of the internal correlative. Many psyohologisU deny 
the existence (tf a direct sense of reaction, or of any im- 
mediate knowledge of anything but an object of know- 
ledge. (b) An immediate perception by the soul of itself. 
This is denied by almost all p^ohologists. (c) A direct 
perception of modifleationa of consciousness as such, and 
as discriminated from external objects; introspection. 
Many psychologists deny this. 

Perception is the power by which we are made aware of 
(he pbienomena of the external world ; 8elJ~eon»eityume«e 
the power by which we apprehend the phesnomena of the 
internal. Sir W. HemvUUm, Metaph.« xxlx. 

(d) An instinctive Idea of a self, or element of cognition, 
subject to oorroctloTi or amplification, and thus distin- 
guished from objective reality, (e) An acquired know- 
ledge of a self as a center Of motives. 

2. A state of being self-conscious ; the feeling 
of being under the observation of others. 

That entire absence of Beif-eonenuuMnestn which belongs 
to keenly felt trouble. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, Hi. 3. 

Overeelf-eoneeiouBnen, too much inwardness aisd painful 
self-inspection, absence of trust in our instincts ana of the 
healthful study of Nature. Amer. Jour. Peyekd., 1. 63(i. 


ing opinion of one’s own person, qualities, or 

aecomplUhmentH; vanity ; self-conceit. aelf-conridering (ecU-kon-sid Cr-ing), «. Con- 

Bidcriiig in one’s own mind ; dehbe.rat ing. 


hypocrisy and se(f-deerit ... is taken notice 
oras : Who can understand his errors? cleanse 


Because the naplsts have gone too far In teaching men 
to depend on the church and 


In dubious thought the king awaits. 
* ■ ' • 'jfttes. 


And ee(f’Ctnuddering, as he stands, debaif 


_ I oil their teachers, therefore 

mdf-coneeitednem takes advantage of their error to draw 

J«to the contniry extrenie. and make every Infant gelf-coilBistency (self-kon-sis'tcn-si), «. 
Christian to think himself wiser than his most experienced ■»«**^.Y“*»*»w**^ ^ .. 

bretliren and teachers. Baxter, Hclf- Denial, xlv. 


self-condemnation (self-kon-doin-iia'shon), V, 
Condemnation hy one’s own conscience or con- 
fession. 

eelf-condemned (self-kon-demdOf o. Con- 
demned by one’s own conscience or confes- 
sion. 

•elf-condemning fself-kon-dem^ing), <u Con- 
demning one’s self. 

Johnson laughed at this good qnietlst’s eel/eondemrdng 
expressions. Boewell, Johnson, II. 1&6. 

•elf-COl^dence (self -kon'd- dens), V, Confi- 
dence in one’s own judgment or ability ; reli 


Pope. 

The 

quality or state of being self-consistent, 
self-COIlEistent (self-kon-sis’t^uit), a. Consis- 
tent or not at variance with one’s B(*lf or with 
itself. 

self-COnstitnted (self-kon'stl-tu-ted), a. Con- 
stituted by one’s self or by itself: as, self-con- 
stituted ju^es; a setf-consUinied guaniian. 
self-ConsTUmngCselflkqn-su'ming), a. Consum- 
ing one’s self or itself.'* 

What is loose love? a transient gust, . . . 

A vapour fed from wild desire, 

A wanderiug, ee^-eorteumim Are. 

P(^m, Chor. to Tragedy of Brutus, li. 

self-contained (se]f-kqn-tand'),cf. 1. (Jontaiued 


ance on one’s own observation, opinions, or or wrapped up in one’s'self; reserved; notsym- 


powers, without other aid. 

The preference of Sfdf to those less esteemed, the respect 
for our owu goo<l qualities, is shown in various ways, and 
perhaps moat conspicuously in the feature of Self-mnfi- 
eUmce. A. Bam, Emotions and Will, p. los. 

•elf-COnftdent (self-kon'd-dent), a. Coniidciit 
of one’s own strength or qua'iidcations ; relying 
on the correctness of one’s own judgment, or 
the eaj)ability of one’s own powers, without 
other aid 


jiathetic or communicative. 

The queen . . . thought him cold, 

High, eelf-eorUain'd, and passionless. 

Tennymn, Guinevere. 

2. Having an entrance for itself, and not ap- 
proached by an entrance or stair common to oth- 
ers: as, a w/f-cowffliwcd house. [HcoUaud.] — 

3. Complete in itself: as, a se\f-conUnved motor. 
— Sslf-contallied engiiui, an euffinc and boiler in one. 
complete for working, similar to a portable engine, but 

for one’s sell. 


self-confidence. 
self-COnflding (self-kon-fl'ding), u. Confiding in 
one’s own j^gment or powers; self-confident. 
To warn the thoughtless edj-eonfiding train 
No more unlicens'd thus to biave the main. 

J*ope, Odyssey, xHl. 174. 

•elf-congratulation ( self-kon-grat^u-la’shon ) 


Perish In thy ed/-oontenipl! Teimyenn, Locksley Hall, 
self-content (self-kon-tent'), n. Satisfaction 
w’ith one’s self; sel/^omplaoency. 

There is too much self-complacency and ee^-ctmtefU in 
him. Portfolio, N. a. No. (i, p. 125. 


n. The act or state of congratulating orfefici- self-contradiction (self-kou-tra-dik'shpn), n, 
tating one’s self. 1. The act or fact of contradiciing one's self: 


But the crowd drriwned their appeal in exclamations of 
eelf-eongratulotinn and triumph. Si. EiehoUts, XVII. 920. 

Self-eoHf/ratulation that we do not live under foreign 
criminal law. Athenaeum, No. 8272, p. 01. 

•elf-conjugate (self-kon'- 
ji>-gat), o. Conjugate to 
Itself.— Belf-oonjugata pen- 
tagon, a pentagon every side 
of which U the polar uf the 
opposite vertex relatively to a 
given ctoiic. Every plane pen- 
tagon Is self-conjugate relative- 
ly to mme conic. --Belf-COll- 
j^ate subgroup, a suitgroup 

ich 


cHch the pole of tlie opeknite 
“ * • i>y the 


i bis in shown T>y the 

f.ict that they arc at the In 


of substitutions of which eacL 
one, T', is related to some other 
T by the transformation T' » 

HTS*”’, where S is some opera- 
tion of the main group.— ffslf- 
OOnJUgate tllaiigle, a trian- 
gle of which each aide is the polar of the opposite vertex 
relatively to a given conic. 


as, the self-contradiction of a witness. — 2. A 
statement, proposition, or the like wliicb is con- 
trailietory in itself, or of which the terms are 
mutually contradictory: as, the self-contradic- 
tions of a doctrine or an argument, 
self-contradictory (self-kon-tr^-dik'to-ri), n. 
Contradicting or inconsistent with itself. 

Men had better own their Ignorance than advance doc- 
trines which are self-eontradietory. Spectator. 

•elf-control (self-kon-tror)* n. Self-command ; 
self-restraint. 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, eetf-eontrd, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 

Tennyeon, Glhione. 

terscctioiiH oi the sk1e« self-oonyicted (self-kon-vik'ted), a. Convicted 
by one’s own consciousness, knowledge, or 
avowal. 



Self- conjugate Triangle. 
The vertices of L.ViN, the 
self-c<mjugate triangle, are 


No wonder such a spirit, In such a iltnatlon, it provoked 
beyond the regards ox religion or edf'coneietiim, Swt/t 

Belf-oorrenKmdence (self-kcuv^-spn'dffns), ». 
A system ox correspondence by whlcb the points 
of a manifold correspond to one another, 
•elf-correiq^ding (self-kor-e-spon’ding), a, 
Correspouaing to itself: thus, in a one-to-one 
continuous correspondenee of the points of a 
surface to one another, there are always two 
or more self-corresponding points which corre- 
spond to themselves. 

•eif-corerad (self-kuv'6rd),«. Covered, clothed, 
or dressed in one’s native semblance. 

Thou changed and telf-eover'd thing, for shame. 

Shak., Lear, Iv. 2. 02. 

•elf-creation (self-kre-A'shpn), n. The act of 
coming into existence by the vitality of one’s 
own nature, without other cause, 
self-criticism (self-krit'l-sizm), n. Criticism 
of one’s self. 

self-culture (sclf-kuriqr), w. Culture, train- 
ing, or education of one’s self without the aid 
of teachers. 

SelJ-euUure ia what a man may do uimn himself : mend- 
ing his defects, correcting hie mistakes, chastening hla 
faults tempering his passions. 

//. Buehndl, Sermons on Living Subjects, 2d aer., p. 00. 

self-dangert (self-dan’jCr), n. Banger from 
one’s self. 

If you could . . . but dlsgulso 
That which, to appear Itself, must not yet lie 
Blit by eelf-danger. Shak., ^mbeline, Hi. 4. 140. 

self-deceit (sclf-iie-set' ), It. Deception respect.- 
ing one’s self, or which originates from one’s 
own mistake; self-deception. 

This fatal hy 
of in these won 
thou me fnun secret faults. Addison, Spectator, No. 39!>. 

self-deceiver (self-do-se'v^r), »?. One who de- 
ceives himself. 

self-deception (self-de-sep'shqn), n. Decep- 
tion concerning one’s self ; also, the act of de- 
ceiving one’s self. 

self-defense (self-d^-fens’), n. The act of de- 
fending ono’s own jicrson, property, or reputa- 
tion; in laWf the act of forcibly resisting a for- 
cible attack upon ono’s own person or property, 
or upon the persons or property of those whom, 
by law', one has a right to prot ect and defend. 

The art of self-defense, boxing; pugilism, 
self-defensive (self-d^-fen'siv), u. Tending to 
defend one’s self; of the nature of self-defense, 
self-delation (self-de-la'shou), n. Accusation 
of one’s self. 

Bound to inform against himself, to Im the agent of the 
most rigid eelf^lation. Milman. 

self-delnsion (self-de-lu'zhon), II. The delud- 
ing of one’s self, or delusion respecting ono’s 
self. 

Are not these strange edfdclwdone, and yet attested by 
common experience ? South, Sermons. 

self-denial (solf-de-ni'al), I?. The act of deny- 
ing one’s own wishes,* or refusing to satiMiy 
one’s own desiresj especially from a moral, reli- 
gious, or altruistic motive; the forbearing to 
gratify one’s own appetites or desires. 

Another octiaslon of reproach Is that the gospel teaches 
mortification and telj-denial in a verygreat degree. 

Watte, Works, I. 220. 

One secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of inclination 
to duty, is worth all the mere good thought^ warm feel- 
ings, passionate prayers, in which idle people indulge 
themselves. J. U. Neuman, Farochlol Sermons, I 188. 

seSyn. Sdfdenial, SeUf-sacri/lee, Austerity. Aseetieim, 
self-abnegation, self-foivetfulneia. The italloiaed words 
agree in representing the voluntary refusal or surrender 
of personal comfort or desires. Self denial is to be pre- 
sumed wise, necessary, or benevolent, nnleaa indication 
is given to the oontmiy ; It may he the denial of selfish- 
ness: it may be not only the refusal to take what one 
might have, hat the voluntary auirender of what one has ; 
It may be an act. a habit, or a principle. Setfsaer^es 
goes beyond sdf-denial in necessarily including the Idea 
of surrender, os of comfort, tndinattoii, time, health, 
while being also presumably In the line of a real duty. 
The definition of austerity fa implied In that of austere 
in the oompaiiaon under austere; it stands just at the 
edge of that frame of mind which refirards seif-donial as 
yolM tor its own sake ; it pushes timpiicity of living and 
the refusal of pleasure beyond what la deemed neceamry 
or helpful to right living by the great mass of those who 
are equally eameit with the austere in trylfMr to live 
rigb^. AsesUeism goes beyond cwiteri^, heing n 


scribe in th« conic. 


>i| nanw 


See austere. 


I diapositton 


in aett- 
Jnolttdea 
10 world. 


Guilt standi setf-eenvieted when arraign'd. 

Savoffs, The Wanderer, lit 


••lf-d6nyi&g(s«lf-dS-Q!’'Sxig).a. Denying 
self; eharaeterised hy selMenial. 


one’s 



4 tftfvottiv linmblc^ ttn-iiblianiqg; tr«tiit of 

iQilHtii South, itannont* 

Sm ordinano$. 

(self-df-xd'ing-li), adr. In a 
i^lf*denying manner. 

To the Oxford Trees and the lebours $elf>denyin 0 ty and 
generously tendered of hard*worked tutors we owe the 
translation of Bankers History of England. 

Stub^ Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 67. 

aelMependence (self-dd-pen'dgns), n. Re- 
liance on one’s self, with a feeling of indepen- 
dence of others. 

Such self'knowledge leads to $elf ‘dependence, and ssi^A 
dcpendevm to equanimity. 

JSdinburffh Sev,, CLXVin. S62. 

SOlfnlepeildailt (self -df -pen 'dent ), a. Depend- 
ing on one’s self; characterized by self-depen- 
dence. 

While cetf-denendent now’r can time defy, 

As rooks resist the billows and the sky. 

QUdcwUh, Des. V|l. 

Belf-depending (self-dS-pen'ding), a. Same as 
seif-dependent, 

8elf*depreciati0]l (self-d^-pre-shi-d'sh^n), n. 
D^reciation of one’s self, 
sel^epreeiatiye (self-d(p-pr6'shi-fi-tiv), «. 
Marked by self-depreciation. 

8elf-d68pair (8elf-aes»pSr' ), n. Despair of one’s 
self; a aespalring view of one’s character, pros- 
pects, etc. 

The history of evangelical theology, with Its conviction 
of sin, its Mf’deepair, and its abandonment of salvation 
by works. W. Jamee, Prin. of Psychology, I. 811. 

self-destructioil (self-de-struk'shon), n. The 
destruction of one’s self*, or of itself, 
self-destnictiye (self-df-struk'tiv), a. Tend- 
ing to the. destruction of one’s self, or of it- 
self. 

aelf-dotermiliatioil (self-de-t^r-mi-na'shon), n, 
Detenninatioii by one’s self or itself ; (leter- 
miriation by one’s own will or powers, without 
extraneous impulse or influence. 

Each iiitormediato idea agi-eelng on each side with those 
two. It Is immediately placed between ; the Ideas of men 
and tetf-determirudioa appear to be connected. 

Lccke, Human Understanding, IV. xvil. 4. 

self-determined (self-de-tCr'mind), a. Par- 
ticularized or determined by its own act alone : 
thus, the will, according to the soctaries of 
free-will, is self-determined, 
self-determinmg (self-de-t6r'mi-uiug), a. Ca- 
pable of self-determination. 

Every animal is conscious of some Individual, self-mov< 
ing, edf-determininy principle. Martinwt ScriUerut, i. 12. 

self-development (self-de-vel'up-meut), n. 
Hpoiitaueous development.* 

If the alleged cases of celf-devdopmetU be examined, It 
will be found, I believe, that Uie new truth afllrms in 
every case a rdatlou between the original subject of con- 
ception and some new subject conceived later on. 

H'. James, Prhi. of l*sychology, I. 46.5. 

self-devoted (sclf-d^-vo'ted), a. Devoted by 
one’s self ; also, characterized by 8elf-<ievotion. 
self-devotement (self-d^-vdt'ment), n. Same 
as self-devotion, 

self-devotion (self-de-vd'shon), n. The act of 
devoting one’s self; willingness to sacrifice 
one’s own interests or happiness for the sake 
of others; self-sacrifloe. 
self-devonrlns (solf-de-vour'iug), a. Devour- 
ing one’s self or itselJF. Sir J, Denham, The 
Sophy. 

self-disparagement (self-dis-par'aj-ment), n. 
Disparagement of one’s self. 

Inward adf-di^paroffement affords 
To meditative apleen a grateful feast. 

Wordneorth, Excursion, iv. 478. 

eelf-dispraise (self-dis-pra*'), «. Dispraise, 
censure, or disapprobation of one’s self. 

There la a luxu^ in mUf ditwoiee. 

ITerofjmwrtA, Ehccursion, iv. 477. 

self-distrust (self-dJs-trust'), n. Distrust of, or 
want of confldence in, one’s self or one’s own 
powers. 

It ia my ahyneM, or my celf-ditbvtL 

Tennycon, Edwin Morris. 

self-educated (self-e^'fl-ka-ted), a. Educated 
by one’s own efforts alone, without regular 
training under a preceptor, 
self-elective (seu-^-lek'tiv), a. Having the 
right to elect one’s self, or (as a body) of elect- 
i^its own members; of or pertaini^ to this 

An oligarchy on the sstMwgus principle waa thus es- 
tablfshflX^ Brouffham, 

ielf-midt (self-end'), a. An end or good for 
one’s self alone. 
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The slek man may be advertised that In the aoilotis of 
repentance he separate loir temporal, eensual, and self- 
ends from his thoughts, for. Ta^or, HcAy Hying, iv. a 
But all Sd/-«nd$ and Interest set apart 

Ctmgrooe, tr. of Ovid s Art of Love. 

self-endeared (self-on-derd'), a. Enamored of 
one’s self; self-loving. [Bare.] 

She cannot love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 

She Is tK> edf-endoared, 

Shak., Much Ado, iii. 1. 56. 

self-enjoyment (solf-en-joi'ment), n. Internal 
satisfaction or pleasure. 

self-esteem (seif-es-tem'), n. Esteem or goo<l 
opinion of one’s self; especially, an estimate 
oi one’s self that is too high. 

Oft-times nothing profits more 
Than oetf-eeteem. Muton, P. U, viii. 572. 

self-estimation (self-es-ti-ma'shou), n. Self- 
esteem. 

self-evidence (self-ev'i-dens), w. The quality 
of being self-evident. 

Any . . . man knows, that the whole is equal to all its 
parts, or any other maxim, and all from the same reason 
of edf-evideneo, Locke, Human Understanding, IV. vii. KX 

self-evident (self-ev'i-dent), a. Evident in it- 
self without proof or “reasoning ; producing 
clear conviction upon a bare presentation to 
the mind. 


Locke, Human Understanding, IV. vii. 2. 

self-evidently (self-ev'i-dent-li), adv. By 
means of seif-evidence; without extraneous 
proof or reasoning. 

self-evolution (self-ev-o-lu'shon), «. Devel- 
opment by inherent power or quality. 

self-exaltation (self-eks-ill-la'shpi)), n. The 
exaltation of one’s seif. 

self-examinant (self-eg-zam'i-nant), n. One 
who examines himself. 

The humiliated odf-examinani feels that there is evil in 
our tiatui'c aa well as good. Coleridge. 

self-examination (self-eg-zam-i-na'shpu), -n. 
An examination or scrutiny into one’s own 
state, conduct, or motives, particularly in re- 
gard to religious affections and duties. 

Preach’d at St. Orcgorles one Darnel on 4 Psalms, v. 4. 
concemlTig y** benefit of m{fe examination. 

Evdyn, Diary, Kept. 16, 1666. 

self-example (self-eg-zam'pl), n. One’s own 
example or precedent. [Rare.] 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide. 

By adf -example mayst tlioii be denied ! 

Shak., Sonnets, cxlii. 

self-execnting (self-ek'se-ku-ting), a. Needing 
no legislation to enforce it: as, a self-executing 
treaty. 

A constitutional provision may be said to be edf-oxeeut- 
ing If it aupplies a sufficient niie by means of which the 
right given may be enjoyed and protected, or the duty Im- 
posed may be enforced. 

T. M. Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, iv. 

self-existence (self-eg-zis'tens), II. The prop- 
er^ or fact of Deing self-existent. 

selMXlstent (self-eg-zis'tent), a. Existing by 
one’s or its own virtue alone, independently 
of any other cause. 

self-explanatory ( self-eks-plan *a-to-ri ), a. Ex- 
plaining itself ; needing no explanation ; bear- 
ing its meaning on its own face; obvious. 

self-explicatioh (self-eks-pli-ka'shqn), it. The 
act or power of explaining one’s self or itself. 

A thing perplex’d 
Bej’ond celf^explioation, 

iSAoA’., Cymbeline, iii. 4. 8. 

self-faced ( self-f&st' ), a. U ndressed or unhewn : 
noting a stone having its natural face or sur- 
face. 

self-fed (sel f“f«d' ), «. Fed by one’s self or itself 
alone. 

It ievllj shall he in eternal restless change 
Se^fed and self-consumed. Milton, Cornua, 1. 697. 

self-feeder (solf-fe'd^r), it. One who or that 
which feeds himself or itself, and does not re- 
quire to be fed: specifically, a self-feeding ap- 
paratus or machine: as, in ore-dressing, an ar- 
rangement for feeding ore to the stamps auto- 
matically, or without the employment of hand- 
labor ; or a stove having a reservoir for coal 
which is fed gradually to the fire. 

self-fsedi) Qg f self-fg'ding), a. Capable of feed- 
ing one’s self or itself ; keeping up automati- 
cally a supply of anything of whico there is a 
constant consumption, waste, use, or applica- 
tion for some purpose: as, a boiler, 

fomaoe, piinlong-press, etc. 


salf-importanoe 

self-fertility (self-fer-tu'i-ti), n. In boi., abil- 
ity to fertilize itself, possessed by many her- 
maphrodite flowers. 

The degree of nelf-fertility of a plant depends on two 
elements, namely, on the stigma receiving Its own pollen 
and on its more or less efficient action when placed there. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 48.- 

self-fertilization (Belf-f^?r^ti-li-za'sbon), n. In 
bot.t the fertilization of a flower by pollen from 
the same flower. Compare crosH-fertHization, 

SdffortUiaaHon always Implies tliat the flowers in 
question were impregnated with tlieir own pollen. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Eertuitiatum, p. 10. 

self-fertilized (self-f^r'ti-lizd), a. in hot., fer- 
tilized by its own pollen, 
self-flattering (self-flat'er-ing), a. Too favor- 
able to one’s self; involving too high an idea 
of one’s own virtue or power. 

Self-JlaUering delusions. Watto. 

self-flattery (self-flat'^^r-i), v. indulgence in 
roflections too favorable to one’s self. 
Self-focnsing (self-fo'kus-ing), a. Brought into 
focus, as an eyepiece, by simply being pushed 
in as far as it wul go. 

self-forgetfol (self-r^r-get'ful), a. So much de- 
voted to othei^s as to subordinate one’s own 
interests or comfort to theirs, 
self-forgetfully (self-f^r-get'£iil-i),odt;. With 
self-forgetf uln css. 

self-forgetfulness (self-f^r-get'f fil-ues), n. The 
state or character of being self-forgetful, 
self-gathered (self-gaTH^rd), a. Gathered, 
wrapped up, or concentrated in one’s self or 
itself. 

There in her place she did rejoice, 

Sdf-gather'd in her prophet-mind. 

I'mnyoon, Of Old aat Freedom* 

self-glazed (self-glazd' ), a. Covered with glaze 
of a single tint: noting Oriental poremain. 
(’ompare self-colored, 

self-glorious (self-glo'ri-us), a. Springing from 
vainglory or vanity; vain; boastful. [Rare.] 

Then you may talk, and be believ’d, and grow worae, 

And have your too mlf-glorious temper rock’d 

Into a dead sleep. 

beau, and El., King and No King, Iv. 2. 
self-governed (8elf-guv'($nid), a. Governed by 
one’s self or itself: as, a self-govertied state, 
self-goveming (self-guv'^r-nlng), a. That 
governs itself : as, a self-governing colony. 
Self-govenunent (sclf-guv'^rn-ment), n, 1 . 
The government of one’s self; self-control. — 
2. The government of a nation, province, dis- 
trict, or town by itself, either in all points or 
in certain particulars (as local affairs). 

It ia to celf •government, the great principle of popular 
representation and adminlatration — the ayatem tnM lets 
in all to participate in the counaela that are to aaaign the 
good or evil to all— that we may owe what we are and 
what wo hope to be. D, WehOUr. 

self-gratulation (self-grat-u-la'shon), 11. Re- 
flection upon one^s own good fortune or success 
as such. 

salf-luunilixig (self-har'ining), a. Injuring or 
hurting one’s self or itself, 
self-heal (self'hel), n. A name of two or three 
plants, reputed panaceas, so calked as enabling 
one to do without a phy- 
sician. The plant mo«t com- 
monly bearing the name is Bru- 
neUa (Prundla) vulgaris (see 
Prun«fto9,2). Thesaiiicle,&inr- 
cuto IPttropua, and the burnet- 
BBXitrage.jPimpinellaSaadfraga, 
have also been so named. 

self-healing (sclf-he'- 
ling), a. Having the pow- 
er or prowrty of becom- 
ing healed without exter- 
niu application, 
self-help (self-help'), w. 

Working for one/s self 
without assistance from 
others. 

selfhood (self'hfld). It. r< 
self 4* -hood,] The mode 
of being of an individual 
person; independent ex- 
istence; personality, 
self-idolized (selM'dql- 
izd), a. Regarded with 
extreme oomplacencv by 
one’s self. Cowper, Expostulation, 1. fl4. 
self-imparting (self-im-plir'tiDg), a. Impart- 
ing by its own powers and will. ^XofTt's, 
self-importance (self-im-pdr'tans), n. The 
feeling or the manner of one who too much 
obtrudes his sense of his own importance; ego- 
tism; pomposity. 



Sclf-lieaU Srttmf//a {Prmn*i‘ 
lit) vul^rts). 

The upper part of the sUnn 
with flowers, a, tlie calya : h, 
the corolla; a leaf; n, m 
bract from the inflotcM-ence. 



sriif-liBgortaiw 

Our ruins its own sohems. 

Covfper, Convenstlon, 1. 868. 

setf’-iinportant (self-im^pdr'taut), a. Impor- 
tant in one’s own esteem; pompons, 
self-imposed (self-im-pdsd^), a. Imposed or 
taken voluntarily on one’s self: as, a seJJ'-im- 
p<fSfid task, 

self-impotent (self-im'po-tent), o. In hot^ un- 
able to fertili/iO itself with "its own pollen: said 
of a flower or a plant. 

eelMndnction (self-in-duk'shon), a. See in- 
dueihn, 

SNOf-inductiTe (self-in-duk'tiv), n. Of or per- 
tainini^ to self-induction. 

The tetf-inducHw^ capacity of non-masTTietic wires of 
different metals. Seieiiee^ Vll. 442. 

self-indnlgenoe (self-iu-durjens), n. The habit 
of undue gratiflcation of one's own iiassions, 
desires, or tastes, with little or no thought of 
the cost to others. 

self-indulgent (self-in-durjent), a. Given to 
the undue indulgence or gratification of one’s 
own passions, desires, or the like, 
self-infection (self-in-fek'shon), n. Infection 
of the entire organism or of a second part of 
it by absorption of virus from a local lesion, 
self-inflicted (self-in-flik'ted), a. Inflicted by 
or on one’s self: as, a self-injlicted punishment; 
wlf-if^icted wounds. 

Selz-interest (self-in 'ter-est), n. 1. Private in- 
terest; the interest or advantage of one’s self, 
without regard to altruistic Ratification. — 2. 
Selfishness; pursuit of egotistical interests ex- 
clusively, witliout regard to conscience. 

From mean mif^inUrui and ambition clear. 

Cotoper, Ezpoatnlation, 1. 4SS. 

SSlf-interested (self-in't^r-es-tcd), a. Having 
self-interest; particularly concerned for one’s 
sell; selfish. Addison^ ^eeholder, No. 7. 
self-inTOlntion (self-in-vo-lu'shon), n. Involu- 
tion in one’s self; hencej mental abstraction; 
reverie. 

HcraclitQB, aa well aa naychologlsta of recent timea, 
•eemed to appreciate the aaugera of m^f invaluHon. 

Amer. Jour. JHnyehol., I. 6S0. 

aelf-iUTOlwed (self-in-volvd'), a. Wrapped np 
in one’s self or in one’s thoughts. 

The pensive mind 
Which, all too dearly ge^f-involved, 

Yet Bleeps a dreaimeaa aleep to me. 

Tennymm, Pay- Dream, L'Envot 

aelflidl (sel'fish), a. [s G. selMiseh = Sw. sjelfv- 
ink SB Han. selvisk; as self 4- -whi.] 1. Caring 
only for self; influenced solely or chiefly by 
motives of personal or private pleasure or ad- 
vantage: as, a selfish person. 

What could the most aspiring or the most sdfiMh man 
deaire more, were he to form the notion of a being to whom 
be would recommend himself, than such a knowledge as 
can discover the least appearance of perfection in him? 

Addimm^ Spectator, No. 267. 
Were we not tdfish, legislative restraint would be an- 
ueoeaiary. U. Spenoer, Social Statics, p. 243. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of one 
who cares solely or chiefly for his own personal 
or private pleasure, interest, or advantage; 
proceeding from love of self : as, selfish motives. 
His book 

Well chosen, and not anllenly perus'd 
In MlfiMh silence, but imparted oft. 

Coteper, Task, iii. 804. 
The extinction of all mlJiMh feeling is liupossible tor an 
individual^ and if it were general it would result in the 
dissolution of society. LeeJey, Eunip. Morals, 1. 108. 
Beifltll Iheoxy of morals, the theory that man Is capa- 
ble of acting only from calculation of what will give him 
the greatest pleasure. KSyXL Mean, illiberal, self-seeking. 
BOlfllfllly (serflsh-li), adv. In a selfish manner ; 
with regt^ to private interest only or chiefly. 
Who can your merit tdjtsfdy approve 
And shoe- the sense of it wlihont the love. 

Pope, I*roL to Hatires, 1. 293. 

BelflslllieBS (serfish-nes), n. Selfish character, 
disposition, or conduct ; exclusive or chief re- 
gam for one’s own interest or happiness, sgyn. 
Seijhhness, SdJ-Unm. See the qaotatlons. 

Not only is the phrase odfAoee used as synonymons with 
the desire of happiness, but it is often confounded . . . 
with the word eel^hneee, which certainly, in strict propri- 
ety, denotes a very different disposition of mind. 

P. Stewart, Philos, of Active and Moral Powers, li. 1. 
The mention of SelfinhtuM leads me to remind you not 
to confonnd that with SdfJem, which is quite a different 
thing. Self lore is ... a rational, deliberate desire for 
our own welfare, and for anything we consider likely to 
remote it. Sdfitihtum, on the other hand, consists not In 
the indulging of this or that particnlar propensity, but 
in disregarding, for the sake of any kind of personal grati- 
fication or advantage, the lights or the feelings of other 
men. WAaidy, Morals and Chr. Evidences, xvl. 1 3. 

Belflsm (ftel'fizm), «. [< self -f -ism.] I)©vot- 
ednoBB to self ; selfishness. [Rare.] 
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This haMt fef Sfottmil iavltas nwi tokfwiQr H»sikd, hf 
treating the patlont tenderly, to ■huthim up In anartowar 
sAfitm. JSmcfKNi, Oultuiu 

selflst (sel'fist), II. r< se^ + -dst] On© de- 
voted to self; a selfish person, [Rare.] 

The prompting of generous feeling, or of what the cold 
selfd cidlB quixotism. Jet. Tayter. 

seif-jltstiflcatioil (self-ius^ti-fi-ka'shon), ». 
Justification of one’s self, 
self-ldlldled (self-kin 'did), a. Kindled of itself, 
or without extraneous aid or power. Druden. 
gelf-knowing (self-no'ing), a. 1. Knowing of 
one’s self, or without communication from an- 
other. — 2. Possessed of Self-consciousness as 
an attribute of man. 

A creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but indued 
With sanctity of reason, mignt erect 
Ills stature, and upright with front serene 
Ooverii the rest, suf-muneing. 

Jftflon, P. t., vll. 610. 

self-knowledge (self-norej), n. The know- 
ledge of one^s own real character, abilities, 
i.vorth, or demerit. 

self-left (self-left'), a. Left to one’s self or to 
itself. [Bare.] 

His heart 1 know how variable and vain, 

SdJ-lefL MilUni, V. h., xL 93. 

selfless (self'les), a. [< self -4 -less,] Having 
no regard to self ; unselfish. 

Lo, now, what hearts have men ! th^ never mount 
As high as woman in her eeljtm mood. 

Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 

selflessness (sclf'les-nes), ft. Freedom from 
selfishness. 

self-life (self-lif'), n. Life in one’s self ; a living 
solely for one’s own gratification or advantage, 
self-llkef (self 'lik), a. [< self -h Uke*'^, a. Ct 
Exactly similar ; corresponding. 

Till Strephon's plaining voice him nearer drew. 
Where by his words hk adf-Uke case hce knew. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 

self-limited (self-Um'i-tedh a. Limited by it- 
self only ; in pathol.^ ienoing to spontaneous 
recovery after a certain course: applied to cer- 
tain diseases, as smallpox and many other 
acute diseases. 

self-love (self-luv'), n. That instinct by virtue 
of which man’s actions are directed to the pro- 
motion of his own welfare. Properly speaking, it 
is not a kind of love ; since A is said to love B when B's 
gratlAcatlon affords gratifleation to A. In thia sense, love 
of self would he a meaningly phrase. 

Sd/eJoue is better than any gnildtngto make Uiatseeme 
gorgions wherein our seines are parties. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
Self-love is, in almoat all men, such an overweight that 
they are incredulous of a man's habitual preference of the 
general good to his own ; but when they see it proved by 
saciiflces of ease, wealth, rank, and of life itself, there is 
no limit to their admiration. Emerson, Courage. 

Sdfdoee is not despicably bnt laudable, since dntles to 
self, if self-pOTfeotlng— as true duties to self are — must 
needs be duties to outers. 

Mauddey, Body and Will, p. 10C. 
Sdf-love, as understood by Butler and other English 
moraltsts after him, is ... an impulse towards pleasure 
generally, however obtained. 

U. Sidgwiek, Methods of Ethics, p. 77. 
We see no reason to suppose that tdj-lave is primarily 
or secondarily or ever love for one’s mere principle of con- 
scious Identity. It is always love for something which, 
as compared with that priiiclply is superflclal, transient, 
liable to be taken up or dropped at will. 

IF. James, Psychology, x. 
sflyiL Sdphneet, SdfJnte. Bee mlfiihnm. 
gelf-lovmg (sclf-luv'ing), a. Having egotisti- 
cal impulses, with deficiency of altruistic im- 
pulses or love of others. 

With a joyful wiUingneaa these edfJovimjf reformers 
took possession of all vacant preferments, and with re- 
luctance others parted with their beloved college and 
Bubsistencc. /. Walton. 

Belf-ltuninons (self-lu'mi-nus), a. Luminous 
of itself; possessing in itself the property of 
emitting light : thus, the sun, fixed stars, flames 
of all kinds, bodies which shine in consequence 
of being heated or rubbed, are self-luminous. 
selfly (self'll >, adv. [Of. AS. solfixc^ selfish, < 
self, self, 4- -lie, E. -?y*.] In or by one’s self or 
itself. [Rare.] 

So doth the glorlons lustre 
Of radiant Titan, with his beams, embright 
Thy gloomy Front, that edfiy hath no light 

Sylveder, tr. of Dn Bartaa's Weeka, 1. 4. 

self-made (self 'm&d), a. 1 , Made by one’s self 
or itself. 

How tweet was all I how easy it thoald be 
Amid tneh life one's tdf-made woes to bear! 

Wittiain Morrie, Earthly PnwUae, 11. 171. 

Hence — 2. Having attained success in life with- 
out extraneous advantages, especially without 


material aid from one’s fandly : as, a 
man. 

The proud Eomuu noblltty lisd tdeeted a tclAtnade law- 
yer at their rspreeantativa Fnmde, Csmt, p. X8S. 

eelf-maBtery (self-mto't^r-i), w. Mastery of 
one’s self; self-command; self-control, 
eelf-mettlet (self-met'l), n. One’s own fiery 
temper or mettle ; inherent courage. 

Anger it like 

A full-hot horte^ who being aUow'd hit way, 
Sdf-merne tirei him. <S^., H<m. VlII., i. 1. 184. 

eelf-motioil (sclf-md'shon), ». Motion or ac- 
tion due to inward power, without external im- 
pulse; spontaneous motion. 

Matter it not endued with sdf-motion, 

G. Cheyne, Phttoa Prin. 

self-moved (self-mOvd' ), a. Moved or brought 
into action by an inward power without exter- 
nal impulse. 

By mighty Jove't oommand, 
l^nwiUlng have I trod this pleating land ; 

For who §df-mov’d with weary wingt would tweep 
buch length of ocean? Odyatey, v. 128. 

eelf-moventf (self-mfi'vent), a. Same as self- 
moving. 

Body cannot bo self-existent, because it is not self- 
fnovent. If. Grew. 

Belf-moviHg (self-rafi'ving), a. Moving or act- 
ing by inherent power without extraneous in- 
fluence. 

self-murder (self-m^r'd^r), n. [Cf. AB. sy{f- 
myrthra^ a self-murderer, sylf-myrihrung, sui- 
cide ; H. self-moord s= G. seVbsUmord = Bw. tgdlf- 
mord ss Dan. seh-mord^ self-murder : see and 

murder.] The killing of one’s self; suiciae. 

By all human laws, as well as divine, edf-murder bat 
ever been agreed on at the greatett crime. 

Sit W, Temple. 

self-murderer (B0lf-mf!r'd6r-6r), w. One who 
voluntarily destroys his own life; a suicide. 
Paley. 

self-negiecting (self-neg-lek'ting), n. A iieg- 
leoting of on^ self. 

Self-love, my liege, it not so vile a sin 
At tdf-negleding. Shdk., Uen. V., 11. 4. 76. 

selfsess (sell'nes), w. [< self 4- -west.] 1. Ego- 
tism; the usurpation of undue predominance 
by sentiments relating to one’s self. 

Who indeed infelt affection heart, 

So captives to hit taint both toul and senae ; 

That, wholly hem, all ee^neeg he forfoeom. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arber’s Eng. Oanier, I. 688). 

2. Personality. 

The analogical attribution to things of edfnm, efficien- 
cy, and deaign. J. Ward, Kncyc. Brit, XX. 81. 

In that religious relation the relation ceases ; the self 
loses sight of its private tudfneee, and givea Itaelf up, to 
find itself and more than itself. 

F. U. Bradley, Ethical Studios^ p. 19. 

self-offense (self-o-f ens' ), ft . One’s own offense. 
Grace to stand, and virtue go ; 

More nor leas to others iwying 
Than by edf-ogmwe weighing. 

iSAolr./M. lor M., ill. 2. 280. 

self-opin^tedt (self-o-plnM-a-ted), a. Same as 
self-opinionated, 

sell-opinion (self-fi-pin 'yon), n. 1. One’s own 
opinion. — 2. The’ tendency to form one’s own 
opinion without considering that of others to 
be worth much consideration. 

There are some who can mix all . . . together, joyning 
a Jewitli obstinacy, with the pride and edf-opinion of the 
Greeks, to a Homan unconoeniodness about the matters 
of another life. SUUingfieet, Sermons, 1. 111. 

self-opinionated (self -o -pin' yon -& -ted), a. 
Holding to one’s own views and opinions, with 
more or less contempt for those of others. 

For there never was a nation more edf-optnionaUdUi to 
their wisdom, goodnem, and Interest with God than the 
Jews were when they began their war. 

StOHngfieet, Sermon^ 1. vili. 

self-opinioned (self-o-pin'yond), a. Bame as 
seJf-opinUmated. 

When he intends to bereave the world of an tUnstHoua 
person, he may cast him upon a bold edf oplfdmed nhyeV 
clan, worse than his diatempor, who shall make a shift to 
cure him into his grave. Botdh, 

self-originating (self-o-rij'i-n&.ting), 
ginating in, produced try, beginnmg with, or 
springing from one’s sell or Itself. _ 

s6H-paitutlity (self-pir-sW-al'i-tOt . That 

partiality by which a man overrates his own 
worth when compared with others. Lora 
names, 

self-porooption (self-p«r-Bep'sbqn),w. The le- 
nity of immediate introspeetion, or pereeption 
of the soul by itself. Suah a teoultgr Ss not mitver^ 
sally admitted, and few payohdogii^ wonld now hdid 
tlu4 tho soul ta ttiolf can no pare wed. 



Perplexed 

' bjr oMv ewntooiwfite. 

Htre he looked lo 

Thet Kelde leiiirhU Teimymin, The Brook. 
•6lf»piOllS(8olf*p11'us)f<»« Hypocritical. [Karo.] 
Xhli hill top of linotity and goodnetse above wliioh 
there it no higher aaeent but to the love of God, which 
from thla uHf-pimiM regard cannot be aainnder. 

MiUont Church'Oovernmenip it 8. 
(self-pit'i), n. Pity on one’s self. 
S^-pity , ... an unequivocal effuaion of genuine tender 
feeling towarda aelf —a moat real feeling, not well under- 
•tood by auperftcial obaervera, and often veiw atrong in 
the aentlmentally aelttah, but quite real in an who have 
any tender auacepUbiUtieiL and aometlraea their only out- 
let ^t./tefn^Fanotionaand WiU,p.l04. 

SBlf-pleadied (self-plficbt' or -ple'chod), a. 
Pleached or iuterwoTen by natural growth. 
[Rare.] 

Bound thee blow, $e^f’pUaek$d deep, 

Bramble ruaea, faint and pale, 

And long purplea of the dale. 

Tennyion, A Dirge. 

Mlf*pl6aB^ (self-ple'zing), a. Pleasing one’s 
self; gratifjiiig one’s own wishes. 

With auch tt^e-pUaHny thoughta her wound ahe fedd. 

iSTpanaer, F. Q., III. iv. d. 

self-poised (solf-poizd' )» Poised, or kept well 
balanced, by self-respect or other regard for sell. 
S^f'poiMd they Uve, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of aome dlflerlng aoul. 

JNT. Arnold^ Self-Dependence. 

self-pollution (self-p^f-lu'shou), n. Bee pollu- 

tiOHf 3. 

self-possessed (self-po-zest'), a. Composed; 
not disturbed. 

She look’d ; but all 

Suffused with bluahea-- neither ttHf pomm'd 
Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and that. 

Tennymn, Gardener’s Daughter. 

self-possession (self-p^zesh'on), n. Tho con- 
trol of one’s powers; presence of mind; calm- 
ness; self-command. 

self-praise (self-pr&z'), n. The praise of one’s 
self; self-applause: as, self-praise is no com- 
mendation. 

Se{f‘prai«9 1» sonietimea no fault W. Broome. 

self-preservation (self-prez-Or-va’sbQn), n. 
The preservation of one’s self from destruction 
or injury. 

Thia daalre of exiatenco ia a natural affection of the aoul ; 
'tla eelf-preaervatiem in tho higheat and trueat meaning. 

Bentley. 

All inatitutiona have an Inatlnot of aelf premrmtion, 
growing out of the aelflahneaa of thoae connected with 
them. /jT. Spencer, Social Statics. 

self-preservative (self-pre-z6r'va-tiv), a. cn 
or pertaining to self-preservation. 

’The eeif’preeerwUive luatinct of humanity rejeota auoh 
art aa doea not contribute to Its Intellectual nutrition and 
moral auatenanoe. The Academy, Aug. 30, 1890^ p. 107. 

self-preserving (self-pre-z^r'ving), a. Tend- 
ing to preserve one’s self, 
selz-pride (self-prid'), ti. Pride in one’s own 
character, abilities, or reputation ; self-esteem. 
Chtton. 

self-profit (self -prof 'it), n. One’s own profit, 
gain, or advantage; self-interest. 

Thy mortal eyee are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbtaaa'd by ee^-projlt, Tennyeon, (Enone. 

self-propi^ating (self-prop 'a-ga-ting), a. 
Propagating on^s self or itself, 
self-protecuon (self-pr^-tek'shpn), fi. Belf- 
defonse. 

self-r^er (sclf-ra'k^r), n, A reaper fitted with 
a series of rakes, which gather the grain into 
gavels as it falls on the platform, and sweep 
these off to the ground. 

self^realisatioil (self-rfi^al-i-za'shon), It. The 
making, by an exertion of the will, that actual 
which lies dormant or in posse within the depths 
of the soul. 

The way to eeU'^realieotion is througb aelf -renunciation. 

JB. daird, Hegel, p. 213. 
The final end with which morality ia id<mtlfled, or nnder 
which It la indnded, can be expreaied not otherwiae than 
aigitrMMKiciem. p. B. BradUy, Bthtoal Studiea, p. 74. 

self-rpciprocal (self-re-sip'rp-kftl ), a. Self-con- 
jugate. 

SSll-reeordlllg (self-rf-kfir^ding), o. Making, 
as an instrument of physical observation, a rec- 
ord of Its own state, either continuously or at 
definite intervale: as, a barom- 

eter, tide-gage, anemometer,' ete.-^Beif-reoord- 
tng level, leefeeeli. 

•ejl-regavd (self-r^-ghrd'), s. Regard or con- 
eiderauon for one’s self. 

Bat mUfe^fepeird of private good or 111 
Worm me of each, ao aa X found, to tdl. 

;S|MiiW',ooitnciiMt, eea 
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■Uf-TCMiSdllu; (s«lf-T$-gKr'di&g), a. HxTing 
regard: to onwe self. 

seu-rpgiifcerlllg (self-dfej'is-ter-ing)^ a. Regis- 
tering automanoally : as, a stlf-regmering tber- 
mometer.~.self-reffl8terittg barometer. Sameaa 

barograph, 

eelf-regolated (self-reg'u-la-ted), a. Regulated 
by 011^8 self or Itself. 

self-regulating (seif-reg'u-la-ting), a. Regu- 
lating itself or one’s self, 
self-regnlative (self-reg'u-la-tiv), a. Tend- 
ing or serving to regulate one’s self or itself. 
Wnewell. (Imp, Diet,) 

self-relation (self-m-la'shon), n. See relation, 
self-reliance (self-re-li'ans), n. Reliance on 
one’s own powers. 

self-reliant (sclf-re-li'ant), a. Relying on one’s 
self; trusting to one’s own powers. 

It by no means follows that those newer institutions 
lack naturalness or vigor ; in most cases they lack neither 
— a e^-relianl race has simply re-adapted Institutions 
common to Its political habit. W, State, 1 997. 

self-relying (self-re-U'ing), a. Depending on 
one’s self; self-reliant. 

self-renunciation (sclf-re-nun-si-a'shon), n. 
The act of renouncing one’s own rights or 
claims ; self-abnegation. 

In the Christian conception of eelf-renunciation, to live 
no lunger to ourselves is, at the same time, to enter into 
ao infinite life that Is dearer to us than our own. 

Faitfis qf the World, p. 69. 

self-repellency (self-re-peren-si), n. The in- 
herent power of repulsion iii'a }>ody. 
self-repelli^ (sclhre-pering), a, Ropelling 
by its own inherent power. 
self-reprSSSion (self-re-presh'on), n. Repres- 
sion of self; the holding of one’s self in the 
background. 

Self-represeion is a long step toward the love for his 
fellow-men that made Ben Adhem's name lead all the rest. 

Seribner'e Mag., VIII. 

self-reproach (self-re-pwch'), «. A reproach- 
ing or condemning of one’s self ; Die reproach 
or censure of one’s own conscience. 

It was quite in Mafnfie’s character to be agitated by 
vague eelf-reproaeh. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vl, 7. 

self-reiiroachlxig (self-ro-pro'ching), a. Re- 
prtiaching one’s self. 

self-reproachiugly (self-re-pro'ching-li), adv. 
By reproaching one’s self, 
self-reproof (self-re-prof'), n. The reproof of 
one’s self; the reproof of conscience, 
self-reproving (self-re-prb'ving), a. Reprov- 
ing one’s self. 

seu-rewoving (self-r^prfi'ving), n. Self-re- 
proach. 

He’s full of alteration 

And eelf-reproHiig. Shak., Lear, v. 1. 4. 

self-repugnant (self-re-pug'nant), a. Repug- 
nant to itoelf; self-contradictory; inconsistent. 

A single tyrant may be found to adopt as inconsistent 
and edf-repugnant a set of principles os twenty conld 
agree upon. Brougham. 

self-respect (self-rf-spekt'), n. Respect for 
one’s sfif or for one’s own character; a proper 
regard for and care of one’s own person and 
character ; Die feeling that only very good ac- 
tions are worthy of the standara which one has 
generally maintained, and up to which one has 
acted. 

With the consciousness of the lofty nature of our moral 
tendencies, and our ability to fuifll what tlio law of duty 
prescribes, tbei'c is connected the feeling of eeif-reepeet. 

Sir IF. Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xlvi. 
The return of ee{f reepe^ will, in tho course of time, 
make them respectable. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 104. 

sslf-respsctful (self-re-spekt'fiil), a. Self-re- 
specting. 

His style, while firm and vigorous, is edl ftepetdful with 
that reticence which in manners we call breeding and in 
art dlatlnction. The Aeademy, Sept. 6, ISOO, p. 192. 

self-raspectlnff (self-re-spek'ting), a. Actu- 
ated by or spnnging from a proper respect for 
one’s self or character : as, a self-respecting man . 

One of the most valuable traits of the true Now England 
woman —which had impelled her forth, aa might be aaid, 
to seek her fortune^ but with a e^f-retpeeUng purpose to 
confer as much benefit as she could anywise receive. 

Uauthorm, Seven Gables, v. 
Every tudf-reepedting nation bad, thev noticed, a con- 
BtltuUon. The Amntie, LXVI. 082. 

self-reBtrailped (self-rf -strand' ), a. Restrained 
by itself fir by one’s own power of will; not 
controlled by external force or authority. 

Power mlfreeltraiined the people best obey. 

Brydm. 

ftelf-ruitraint (self-rf -strfiut' ), n. Restraint or 
control imposed on one’s self ; self-command; 
self-control. 


ffelfHdaugbtired 

Mlf^twtrcnee (self-rev's-rens), n. Very likb 
or serious respect for one’s own oharaoter, dig- 
nity, or the like ; great self-respect. Tenngson, 
tJlvsses. 

self-reverexit (self-rev'q-rent), a. Having very 
serious respect for one^s self. 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. 

7'ennymm, Princesa^ viL 

86lf-rig]iteoU8 (solf-ri'^us), a. Righteous in 
one’s own esteem ; Pharisaical, 
self-righteousness (self-ri'tyus-nos), n. Re- 
liance on one’s own supposed righteousness; 
righteousness the merits of which a person at- 
tributes to himself ; false or pharisaical right- 
eousness. 

self-righting (self-ri'ting), a. That rights itself 
when capsized ; as, a self-righting life-boat, 
self-rolled (self-rold'), a. Coiled on itself. 

In labyrinth of many a round ee(f -rolled. 

MilUm, V. L., ix. 188. 

self-sacrifice (self-sak'n-fls), n. Baerifice of 
what commonly constitutes the happiness of 
life for the sake of duty or other high motive; 
the preference for altruistic over egotistical 
con siderations. The sacrifice of the happincas of one's 
life to an ignoble passion, or to any mere transient motive, 
is not called edf-merifiee. 

Give unto me, made lowly wise. 

The spirit of eelf-eaci^ce. 

wordeworth, Ode to Duty. 
»Bfil Aueterity, AaeeHeimn, etc. (see mdf -denied), seU-sb- 
negatlon, self-forgetfulness. 

self-sacrificing (self-sak'ri-fi-zing), a. Yield- 
ing up one’s own selfish interest, feeling, etc. ; 
sacrificing one’s egotistical to one’s altruistio 
desires. 

selfsame (self's&m), a, [= Dan. sclvsamme; 
as self a., + same,'] The very same ; identical- 

And his servant was healed the edfeame hour. 

Mat viU. la 

I am made 

Of the eelf-eame metal that my sister is. 

Shak„jA»r,ll.rik 

SelfsameneSB (self'sto-nes), n. The fact of 
being one and the same, or of being the very 
same self ; sameness as regards self or identity. 

Now the first condition of the possibility of ray gulltt 
ness, or of my becoming a subject fur moral ini||mtatioi». 
is my eelf-eameneee ; 1 must he throughout one identieal 
person. F. U. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 6, 

self-satisfaction (self-sat-is-fak'shpn), n. Sat- 
isfaction with one’s own excellence. 

In her udf-mtUefoOion, she imagined that she bad not 
been influenced by any unworthy motive. 

St. Niehclae, XVII. Ml. 
Even the sake seemed gifted to produce the maximum 
of imlf-aatiifaetion with the minimum of annoyance to 
others. The AUantie, LXVI. S88L 

self-satisfied (self-sat'is-fid), a. Satisfied with 
one’s abilities and virtues. 

No cavem'd hermit rests edf-eatiejled. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 42. 

self-satisfying (self-sat'is-fi-ing), a. Giving 
satisfaction to one’s self. 

self-SCOm (self-skfim'), ti. A mood in which, 
one entertains scorn for another mood or phase 
of one’s self. 

Deep dread and loRthing of her soliinde 
Fell on her, from which mood was bom 
Scorn of herself ; again from out that mood 
Laughter at her «ii(r-soor»». 

Tennyeon, Palace of Art. 

self-seeker (self-se'k^r), w. One who seeks 
own selfish interest, to the detriment of justice 
and mercy. 

AH great eelf-eeekere trampling on the right 

Tennyeon, Death of Wellington. 

self-seeking (self-se'king), n. Undue attention 
to one’s own interest. 

All your petty etif-eeekinge and rivalries done, 

Bound the dear Alma Mater your hearts beat as one ! 

WhUHer, The Quaker AlumnL 

self-seeking (sclf-s6'king), a. Seeking one’s 
own intei*e8t nr happiness unduly; selfish, 
self-setting (self-set'ing), a. Working auto- 
matically to reset itself after being sprung, as 
a trap — ^‘self-setting brake. See ear-brake, 
ftftlf- iihifiing (self-sm'uing), a. Self-luminous. 
Bogie, 

self-slaughter (self-sU't^r), n. The slaughter 
of one’s self. 

Against eelf-daughter 
There ia a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand. 

Shak., Cymbellne, lit 4. 78. 

self-slaughtered (self-slA't^rd), a. Slaughtered 
or killedby one’s self. 

Till Lucreoe' father, that beholds her bleed, 
Himself on her edf-daughtePd body threw. 

Shak,, tiucrecc^ L ITSa 
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ielf4^ril6 (selfHBter'il), a, la 6o«., unable to Mlf-cilfteilttioe (aelf-sus^tf-n^ne), if. Self- 
fertibase itself: said of certain flowers or plants, support 

I have (rften found that plant! wMoh are mi. life, unloaa your father ia a mllUonalre, and doea not 

leaa aided by inaeota remained sterile when several plants spend or lose his millions before he dies, aums im praotl- 
of the same species were placed under the same net catiy In an activity In some pi^esaion — an activity aiming 

Darwin, Cross and 8eU Fertilisation, p. 22. at a decent teif-muttnanM. I^qp. Sei, Mo., XXJmi. 801. 

8dlf*flterility (self-ste-ril'i-ti), n. In hot, the self-sustentation (self - bus - ton -t&'shon), h , 
inability of n flower or plant to fertilize itself, Self-support. 

Blit the strongest argument a^net the belief that wff- There must be conformity to the law that benefits re- 
MorUity in nlants has been acquired to prevent self fertil- oeived shall be directly proportionate to merits poaseased : 
laation, is the immediate and powerful effect of changed ineilta being measurea oy power ctf ss^-cuKenColfon. 
conditions in either causing or in removing U. apmoer, Pop. Set Mo., v v y vtt, 21. 

Ifarwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. S4d. ^ -..is 

Wlf-styM (soU-sma; ), a. Called or styled by only: a [e\f-ta»git ^ 

tlf-thlnfaag (self-ihing'Mng), o. Thinking 


one’s Holf; pretended; would-be. 

Yon may with those ss^Astpied our lords ally 
Your fortunes. Tennywn, Princess, it 

lalf-gabduad (self-sub-dfid')^ < 7 . 

one’s own power or means. 

He . . . put upon him such a deal of man 
lliat wonliied Dim, got praises of the king 
For him attempting who was mi/^bdved. 


Ifllfdrabstaatial (self-sub-stan'L „ 
posed of one’s own substance. [Kare.] 


for one’s sel?; forming one’s own opinions, an3 
not borrowing them ready-made f^m others, 
Subdued by or merely following prevalent fashions of 
thought; of independent Judgment. 

Our m^-tkirUeinff inhabitants agreed In their rational 
estimate of the new family. Mr$. S. C. Hall, 

lS^ II. 2 . 129 . self-torture (self-tdr'tw), n. Pain or torture 
n'shal) a Com- “flicted 011 one’s self; as, the self-torture oi the 
- heathen. 

But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, *** faith in 

Feed'at thy light s flame with oa^-ouboUtniial fueL » self-rebanoe. 

Shak., Soriiiots, i. Then where is truth, if there be no iOftnulf 
lelf-snAcience (self-su-flsh'ens), n. Same as Shuk., Lucrece, 1. 168. 

seif-sufficiefwy. self-view (self-vu'), n, 1. A view’ of one’s self, 

ie«-BuiBlciency (self-sii-flsh'en-si), n. The state one’s own actions and character. — 2. Re- 

or quality of being self-sufl^icient. («) inherent one’s personal interests, 

fitnees for all ends or purposes ; Independence of others ; Self-TioleilCe (self-Vl'd-lens), «. Violence in- 
oapabillty of working out one’s own enda flicted upon one’s self! 

maintained Exact your solemn oath that you’ll abstain 

^ Godhead, and seldom or never p-roin all oH/ vioUw». 

SMTifioed at aU. SenUey, Young, Works (ed. 1787), H. 168. (JodrOl.) 

(b) An overweening opinion of one’s own endowments or oAlf-wrill « rt ^ AQ 

worth; excessive confidence in one’s own competence or i# 

wuUciency. selfwul, self-will, adv, gen. aelfwtlm, mlfmlles, 

iSH/'SM^ewncy proceeds from inexperience. Addiaon, sylfwUles, wilfully (0]®3. ss^l^willo, self-will); 
•If-mfflcient (self-su-fish'ent), o. 1. Capable »» »<*'/+»•«•. «■] One>B own will ; obatinate or 
of effecting all one's own Snds or fulflllhSr all >''Bl>rtence on one’s own will or wishes ; 

one’s own desires without the aid of others. wilfulness, obstinacy. 

If ye haue sturdy Sampsons strength and want reason 


one’s own desires without the aid of others. 

It Is well marked that in the holy book, whereeoover 
they have rendered Almighty, the word is a^-tn^fieUnt. 

Donna, Letten, xxxt'ii. 

Keglect of friends can never be proved rational till we 
prove the person using it omnipotent and atdf-aujkeiani, 
and auch aa can never need mortal asaistance. SmUh. 

2. Having undue confidence in one’s own 


withfdl, 

It helpeth you nothing, thia is playne, w^e-uaZf makes you 
to fall. Babeaa Book (B. E. T. H.), p. 96. 

A king like Henry VII., who would l»e a tyrant only in 
self-defence, to ho succeeded by a son who would be a ty- 
rant in very aatf-wiU. 

Stubba, Medieval and Modem Hiat., p. 227. 


Strength, ability, or endowments; haughty; self-willed (self-wild'}, «. Obstinately unmind- 
overbeanng. ful of the will or wishes of others; obstinate; 

This it not to be done in a rash and $a{f-au0leiant man- as, a self-willed man ; self-willed rulers. 
n«r,butwlUi«ihiimbl.d.p«iaeticeonaini,egi»cfc^^ ftwiBmptaoii. «« they, wV-wiffed. * Pet. It 10. 

*lf^nilfcstllg (seir-sn-fi'ziiig), o. Snffleing for "• 8«K-wiU: 

one’s selfofitself. obstinacy. 

That is a fitter course for such as the Apostle calls wan- 
dring Starres and Meteon, without any certalno motion, 
hurryed about with tempests, bred of the Exhalations of 
their own pride and aalf-wiUednaaae. 

N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 21. 
And much more is it aelf'Wdledneaa when men contra- 
dict the will of God, when Scripture salth one thing and 
they another. Baxter, 8elM>eniad, xv. 


from 

492. 


He had to be a^df’a^fieing : he could get no help f 
the multitude of subsidiary industries. NoJtwra, Xul. 

Blf-mgffeated (self-su-jes'ted), a, Dae to self- 
guggestion. 

Whether such adf auggeaUd {NUtdysis would be on the 
cppoilte side to the head-injury in a jierson familiar with 
the physiology of the central iiervoua system is an inter- 


point for observation. Aiisn. and ATeurof., X. 444. gelf-Willin688t, Self-willedn©88. Cotgrave, 
BlfHR^Igestlon (self-su-jes'chqn), n. Deter- self-WiUyt, «• C<#ef/+ ici« + -yl.3 Self-willed. 
miUAtiou by causes inherent in the organism, Cotgrave. 

as in idiopathic somnambulism, self-induced golf-wori^p (self-w^r'ship), n. The idolizing 
trance or self-rnesmerization, etc. See sugges- of one’s self. 

gelf-worslliper (self-w^r'ship-^), n. One who 
idolizes himself. 

self-wrong ( self-rfing'), n. Wrong done by a 
person to himself. 


flow. 

elf-snpikirt (self-su-port/), n. The support or 
maintenance of one’s self or of itself, 
elf-snpported (self-su-por'ted), a. Supported 
by its^f without extraneous aia. 

Few aalf^aupported flowers endure the wind. 

Cotpper, Task, Hi. 867. 


But lest ravself be guilty to is^-wrong. 

I'll stop mine ears against the mermaid’s song. 

8hak., a of K, lii. 2. 168. 


^-snpporting (self-su-por'ting), a. Support- selictar (sf-lik'tlir), «. [< Turk. siHhdar, silah- 
tng or maintaining one’s self or itself without d«r, an armor-bearor, squire, < Pers. silakddr, 
extraneous help: as, the institution is now ^ ‘ - •« 

supporting. 

State-organised, aetf-aupporting fanna 

Fortnigmy Bao., N. 8., XlIU. 146. 


The revenue derived from the increaaed aale of charts 
will finally result in making the ihydrognmbic] office setA 
oupporting, " 


an armed man, < Ar. sHah, arms (pi. of silk, a 
weapon, arm) (> Turk, sildh, a weapon), + Pers. 
-ddr, having.] The sword-bearer of a Turkish 
chief. 

SdiOjar I unaheatbo then our chief’s scimitar. 

Byron, Cbildo Harold, U. 72 (song). 


•K-«ttrender(seff-mi.«„'d.r),r^’„^^r AttiMle English spelling of 

Bellanin’ (se-ll'num), ». [NL. (Linniens, 1737), 

Mnns. or ocr^m f„ aoofhor ^ ^ partlsy, SSid tO 


tions, or person to another. 

If Goddess, could she feel the blissful woe 
That women in tlielr aalf-aurrawiar know? 

JboweU, Endymion, IL 
•lf-S1lsfcailied(self-8us-tand'), a. Sustained hv 
one’s own efforts, inherent power, or strength 
of mind. 

elf-SHStainilig (self-sus-tA'ning), a. Self-sup- 
porting. 

The strong and healthy yeomen and husbands of the 
, the aa{f~auataining class of Inventive and induitri- 


graveolens: nee eelory o^nd parsley,'] A^ 
umbelliferous plants, type of the subtr 


enus of 
)8eli- 


ous men, fear no com 


mp«ditioD 

meraon. 


il^lorlty. 

West Indian Emaiicipation. 


nese in the tribe Seselinem, it is characterised by 
white flowers having broad or wedge-shaped petids with 
a alender infolded apex, short or moderately long stylaa 
from an entire, conical, or flattened base, and ovmd fruit 
allghtly compreased on the back, with solitary oil-tnbea 
the ridges prominent or winged, the lateral broader than 
the doreal. There are about 26 species, natives of the 
northern hemisphere, with one en^ee infooth Africa and 
one in the Colombian Andea. They are smooth and tall 
much-branched perenniala, with pinnatdiy decompound 
leaves, the flowers In maoy-nyed umbels with few or »p 


tovolncral bmeti^ but uiuperoiii brtetletc lo the lowfla- 

c<ia. ..OK..). 

a certain poFtiicm of laud, a rldg^ a 
furrow, ppob. < OP. seUloH, sillon, P. sillonf a 
ridge, furrow.] A ridge of land rising between 
two furrows: sometimes applied to the half- 
acre strips in the open-fleld system, which were 
sej^rated by such ridges. 

BeQllk (sel-jok'), It. iTnrk.] Atnemberof a 
Turkish fami^ which furnisned several dynas- 
ties of rulers In central and western Asia, from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century. The chief 
SeUttks were Toghrul Beg, who defeated the Abbasld califs 
of Bagdad in the eleventh century, and his successors Alp 
Arslan and Melik Shah. In distinction from the Ottoman 
Turka often called Sdjuk Turka. 

SeUnkiail (sel-id'm-an), a, [< Sel^uk + -tdti.] 
Pertaining to the Seguks. 

Belkt, Bfllkef. n. Middle English forms of silk. 
flelkonthf, selkowtllt, a. and n. Middle English 
forms of selcouih. 

BOU^ (sel), V , ; pret. and pp. sold, ppr. selling, 
[< ME. sellen, sillen, sullen (pret. mdde, salae^ 
aeaUie, amide, pp. sold, rarely -sel/ud), < AS. sel- 
lan, aillan, sulUm (pret. seaMe, pp. aeseald), give, 
hand over, deliver, sell, » OS. aetlian « OB^ies. 
seUa ss OD. sellett s= MLO. sellen- ar OHO. saJJan, 
MHO. sellen = loel. se^a as Bw. sd{/a as Dan. 
smlge, give, hand over, sell, s Goth, saljan, 
bring an offering, offer, sacrifice ; cf. Lith. an- 
lyti, proffer, offer, pa-sula, an offer: root un- 
Known. Hence ult. sale^.j I. tt'ans. If. To 
give; furnish. 

Bispltous Day, thyii be the pyne of helle ! . . . 

What t profreatow thy light here for to aella t 
Go idle It hem that smale sales grave. 

We wol the noght, us nedeth no day have. 

Chauoar, Trollus, Hi. 1481. 

2f, To give over; give up; deliver. — 3. To 
give up or make over to another for a consid- 
eration ; transfer ownership or exclusive right 
of ]K>sseseion in (sometliing) to another for an 
equivalent ; dispose of for something else, es- 
pecially for money; the correlative of buy, and 
usually distiugmshed from barter, in which one 
commodity is given for another. 

At Cavre, that I spak of l>efore, aallen Men oonionnly 
bothe Men and Wommen of other Lawc, aa we don here 
Bestes in Uie Markat. MandavUlf, Travels, p. 41). 

If thou wilt be perfect, go and aell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor. Mat. xix, 21. 

Jack, how agrees the devil and thee about thy soul, that 
thou aoldeat him on Good-Friday last, for a cup of Madeira 
aud a cold capon’s leg? Shak., 1 Hon. i V., i. 2. 127. 

4. To make a matter of bargain and sale ; ac- 
cept a price or reward for, as for a breach of 
duty or trust; take a bribe for; betray. 

Ne aula thu neuer so cthelicho ... his deorewnrthe 
Bpuse that costnede him so deore. Ancran Biwla, p. 280. 
You would have aold your king to slaughter. 

ShSe., HenTv., ti. 2, 170. 

Hence — 5. To impose upon; cheat; deceive; 
disappoint. [Slang.] 

We could not but laugh quietly at the complete success 
of the Rajah’s scheme; we were, to use a vulgar phrase. 

regularly aold." W. H. BuaaaU, Diary in India, xl. 
Bold llOtM Bee bought note, under note).— To soU a 
baurgalut. flee bargain.— 'So soil one’s Ilfs dearly, to 
cause great loss to thoscf who take one's life ; do greid in- 
jury to the enemy before one is killed.— TO fall one w 
or out, to sell a debtor's goods to pay his creditors.-" To 
•ell out. (a) To dispose entirely of ; tm, to aatl out one’s 
holding in a particular stock : sometimes with a view of 
closing business In a commodity or a place. (8) To betray 
by secret bargains : at, the leaders aold out their candidate 
^I g^ero or. (U, 8. political slang.)— To BSU the bearf. 

n. intrans. 1. To dispose of goods or prop- 
erty, usually for money. 

The mayster dyhxeres of peyntours In the Citee, that 
tweysegodmen anabrewe be y*ohose by commune assent, 
and y-Bwore to asiaye the chslfiure of siraunge chapmen 
that cometh in to the towne to aalla, and to don trewieche 
the assys to the sellere and to the Inhere. 

Mngliah OUda (£. £. T. 8.), p. 869. 

Men eta and drank, shortly to tell, 
llkan with other, and toldo and boght. 

Hampola, Fricke of Consefenoe^ 1. 4848. 

I will buy with you, aeU with you, . . . but I will not 
eat with you. 8hak., H. of V., I. 8. 86. 

2. To 1^ in demand as an article of sale; find 
purchasers; be sold. 

A turpentine drops from the fruit of this sort (of fir], 
which they call matUc, and aritedear, being used in sur- 
gery for wounds. 

Poooeke, Description of the East, U. H. 120. 
Few writings ttU which are not filled with great names. 

Addima, Bpeotator, No. 687. 
To SOU out <0) Formerty, in the British army, to sell 
one's oommiselon and retire from the aervloe. (o) To dis- 
pose of all one’s shares In a eompany. all of one’s Intereat 
in abusloesa or all of one’s stock as of a given ooi 


(e) In aM^broktng, todlse^ In open exchange of ihafea 
contracted to be aold, Imk not pm for at the time speaf* 



m ‘ . 

M for orifM porol^ i^lred to 

mka good the dlllaronee betwoen th^ oontMot ^oe and 
tltomeaotttuaiyrMdfad.'-TaigU Seerbnrt. 

iiUi («el), n. [< Belief o.l An imposition ; a 
oheat; adocepnon; a triok played at another’s 
expense. [BlaiigO 

in a Itttte notepbook which at that time 1 carried about 
with me, the celebrated city of Angers Is denominated a 
isff. H. JameSt Jr., Little Tour, p. 96. 

lell^ (sel), fi. [< ME. Belle, < OF. aelle, aeU, F. 
BeUe SB Pr. sella, eelha. cella as Sp. Bllla sb Pg. It. 
seUa, < li. Bella, a seat, obair, stool, saddle, for 
^sedla, < sedere, sit: see sit. Of. saddle.^ 1. A 
seat, ee^cially an elevated or dignified one; a 
place of honor and dignity. 

The tyrant proud frown’d from his lofty aett. 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, Iv. 7. 
Where many a yeoman bold and free 
Bevell'd as merrily and well 
As those that sat in lordly mU$. 

SksM, L. of L, M., vL 8. 

2. A saddle. 

Hir seUe it was of rede bone. 

Thonuu qf Fraaeldoune (ChUd’s Ballads, L 99). 
What mlghtie warriour that mote bee 
That rode in golden mtt with single spere. 

Spermr, F. Q., II. ill. 12. 
(Some commentators on Shakspere think that the passage 
In Macbeth, 1. 7. 27, 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which u'erleaps itmff 
And falls on the other, 

should read, ‘’Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps its sell.’'] 
[Obsolete or ar^aicin both uses.] 
salPt, n. An obsolete variant of silfi. 

«. A Middle English form of cell. 
sell® (sel), w. A Scotch form of self. 

Ill hae tools ready, and well gang nuletly about our job 
r twa $dla, and naebody the wiser for ‘t. 

Seott, Antiquary, xxiv. 

sella (scl'k), pi. eellie (-e). [NL., < L. sella, 
a seat: see sell^^ In anat,, the pituitary fossa 
(which see, under more fully called 
sella turcica, sella equina, and sella splienoidatis. 
sellablB (sel'a-hl), a. [< sell^ + That 

can be sold; ‘salable. Cotgrave. 
sellablyt (sel'a-bli), rtdt?. sellable + By 
sale. Cotgraiw. [Hare.1 
Bellaite (sePlidt), n. [Named after Quintino 
Iklla, an Italian statesman and mineralogist 
(1827-84).] Magnesium fluoride, a rare mineral 
occurring in tetragonal crystals with anhydrite 
and sulphur near Moutiers, in the department 
of Savoio, France. 

Bollanders, Bellenders (sel'an-dftrz, ^n-d^rz), 
n. [Also sallenders and solandvr; < P. solan- 
dre, sollanders ; origin uncertain.] An eczem- 
atous eruption in the horse, occupying the re- 
gion of the tarsus. 

sellary U, »>• An obsolete form of celerij. 

Vny ask Mr. Synge whether his fenocchio be grown : It 
is now fit to eat herci and we eat It like seUary, either with 
or without oil. Swift, To Dr. Sheridan, July 1, 1727. 

sellary'^H. «• [< selUirius, < sellaria, a room 

furnishea with chairs, a sitting-room, drawing- 
room, < sella, a seat, chair: see seW^.] A lewd 
person. [Rare.] 

Ravished hence, like captives, and, In sight 
Of their roost grieved parents, dealt away 
Unto his splntrles, MUariea, and slaves. 

B. Jotwon, SejanOB, iv, 6. 
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holding salt: now onW in composition salt-sel- 
ler, misspelled aalt-cemr. 

The solte also touche net in his taUre 
Withe nokyns mete, but lay it honestly 
On youre Treuohoura for that is curtesy. 

Babm Book (B. E. 1 S.), p. 7. 
seller^f, n. An obsolete spelling of cellar^, 1. 

Then straight into the adler heel them bring ; 

'Tls sweetest drinking at the verry spring. 

Ttokw’ WhiMe (£. K. T. 8.X p. 60. 
selliform (sel'i-f6nn), a. [< L. Bella, a saddle, 
+ forma, form.] In hot, sool., and anat, sad- 
dle-shi^d. 

sellok (sePpk), n. A variant of BiUook. 

Bellyt. a>. and n. [ME., also Belli, sellich, sitUch, 
auUich, Bellie, < AS. selUc, sillic, sglMc, orig. ^seld- 
lie, wonderful, strange, rare, excellent, 5= 08. 
seldlik, wonderful, rare, s Goth, sildaleika, won- 
derful; as aeld 4- -fyi. See seld.'] I, a. Won- 
derful; admirable; rare. Layamon. 

n. n. A wonder; marvel, 
sellyt, adv. [ME., also scUichc, < AS. sellice, siU 
lice, wonderfully, < sellic, sillic, wonderful : see 
selly, a.] Wonderfully. 

Siknrly I telle the here 
Thou shol bit bye fnl settjy dere. 

Cursor Mundi. (HaUiweU.) 

Selninger sandpiper. Bee sandpiper. 
selorf I n. Same as celure. _ 
seltlmt, n. [ME., < AB. gesmlth, happiness, < ge- 
4“ stel, happy: see seel^.^ Blessedness, 
seltzogene (^selt'sp-jen), n. [< F. selzoyene; as 
Seltzier), Sellers (see Sellers water, undor water), 
+ -gen.'} Same as gazogene. 
selnret, n. Bee celure. 

selvage, selve^e (s^i'vaj, -vej), n. [Early 
tnod.E. also selviagc, selvege; < ME. selvage, < MD. 
selfegge, selfegghe (Kilian), D. zt lfegg (Sewel) = 
MLG. self-egge, sulfeqge, selvage, < self, sulf, ex- 
treme, extremity (Kilian), appar. a particular 
use of self, D. zelf, same, self, + egae, edge : see 
self and edge^. <Jf. MD. sclf-cnde, MLG. selfendc, 
sulf-ende (ende sb E. end), MD. self-kanl, D. zelf- 
kant = L(i. self-kant (kant = E. <?«n<t), selvage, 
similarly formed.] 1. The edge of a web or 
textile fabric so fiuisbed that it does not allow 
of raveling out the weft. 

Tho ouer nape Bchoile dowbulle be laydo, 

To tho vttur ayde the sduage brodc ; 

Tho ouer sduage ho ochalle replye, 

Aa towelle hit were fayrest in Ityc. 

Babifra Bwk (B. E. T. S.\ p. 821. 
I end with thepraver after my text, which is like a rich 
at, that bath facing, guams, and seloaae of Ita own. 

itsv. S. Ward, Sennona, p. 112. 
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seUsf. An obsolete or Middle English form of 
scMl, selV^, sill^, cell. 
sellanders. n. Bee sellanders. 

Biller^ (sel'^r), n. [< ME. seller, sellere, siller, 
sullar, sullere (ss Icel . se^ari = Sw. s&Uare s= Dan. 
sa^er); < seU^ + -cri.] If. One who gives; a 
giver; a furnisher. 

It U not honeat It may not avounce, 

Fbr to delen with no anch poroiUe, 

But ol with riche and $Mm of vitoUla 

Chaucar, Gen. Frol, to C. T., L t48.> 

2, One who sells; a vender. 

To thfogi of oole a a$UeF» proiee bdonga. 

SMt., L. L. L.. It. 8. 24a 
SSIlM*t OOtton, in Exchange tronaaotlon#, the option 
whlon a Mlier baa or hot reoerred to himself, of deliver* 
tog the thing sold at on/ time within a oertidn number 
of days speciAed : uauoUy abbreviated to «. e. (m a e. 8, 
for a threcHltyi* option^ See BtniaFa option, under buyer. 
SSUtT’^f, n. [< OF. sellier, F. semr sb Bp. simro 
SB Pg, selleiro sb It. seUa§o, < ML. seUarius, a sad- 
dler. < L. seUa, a saddle: see selt^.} A saddler. 
Tarle Plays, 

BSUar^f (ser^r), n. [Early ini>d.£. also sellar (T); 
< HE. sder, seder, oelere, < OF. ^selere, salicre, 
sediiere, F. sedi^ sb Pr. saliera, saleira m It. sa- 
Uera, a vessel for salt, < L. solaria, fern, of 
BtUartus, of salt, < sal, salt: see sdlfi, salary^, 
mda/rtfl, snA ef. sedUemar.} A smsU vessel for . 


The trees have ample room to expand on the water side, 
and each sends forth its most vigorous branch in that di- 
rection. There Nature has woven a natural selvage. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 202. 

2. That part of a weh at either edge which is 
not finished like the surface of tho cloth, and 
which is meant to be torn away when tho ma- 
terial is made up, or for use in making tho seam. 
Bee Itsti, 2.— *3. In mining, the part of a vein 
or lode adjacent to the w^s on each side, and 
generally consisting of flucan or gouge, it to 
usually formed in port by the decomposition of the rock 
adjacent to the vein, and in port bjr the washing in of 
clayey material to fill any vacancy which may occur along 
the walls of the ttssure. See vein. 

4 . The edge-plate of a lock, through which the 
bolt shoots. — 5. Bame as selvagee. 
selvage, selvedge (servaj, -vej), v. To hem. 
Mimheu. 

selvaged, selvedged (served, -vejd), a. [< 
selvage, selvedge, + -ecf^.] Having a selvae, 
selvagee (sel-va-je'), n. r< selvage + -ee (here 
appar. a mere extension).] NauU, an untwist- 
ed skein of rope-yam marled together and used 
for any purpose whero a strong and pliant strap 
is required. Also selvage. See cut under nip- 
per^, 8. 

selvef. a. An obsolete variant of self. 
S^veoge, selvedged. Bee selvage, seUaged. 
selvert, n, A Mutdle English form of silver. 
selves, n. Plural of self. 
selyt, a. See aeely, siUy. 
selyuesst, n. Bee aeeliness, silliness. 
semsBOlogyt, n. See semUdogy. 
semantroQ (sf-man'tron), n.; pi. semantra 
(-trS). [< Or,' a^fiavTpop, a seal, signet, MGr. 
a semantron, < rniyalveiv, show by a sign, give 
a signal, M(ir. strike the semantron, < 
a mark, sign: see sematie.} In the Gr. Ch.j a 
long bar or piece of wood or metal struck with 
a mallet, and used instead of a bell to summon 
worshipers to service. Tlfe um of nomontra seema 
older thou that of ohuroh-belli, and they have oontinned 
in (loe in Mohammedan oountriei^ oa In iheie the ringing 
of belle la ueueUy forbidden. The mallet with which the 
large eemontron li etruok la olao oelled a mmanirm (a 


semblable 

IlMnd-mnantron, x*<^poirtfaavTpot'). The iron semantra are 
called (Bee bagioeideron.) A wooden eemati- 

tron to called the woitd or the holy wood (to upbv (vXor). 
Also hagiomnantron, semantorion. 

semantus (sf-man'tus), n. [NL. , < Gr. ay/jiavTft^, 
marked, emphatic, < amaivuv, mark; see seman- 
tron.} In anc. pros. See trochee semantus, un- 
der trochee. 

SSnapbore (sem'a-for), ». [= F. semaphore; ir- 
reg, < Gr. afjya, a sign, 4- -^o- 
poQ, < = E. hcar^.} A 

mechanical device for dis- 
playing signals by means of 
which information is con- 
veyed to a distant point. 

The wmrd to now confined almoat 
entirely to aj^ratus used on rail- 
ways employing the block system. 

The blade to a day signal, the lan- 
tern to used at night. A vertical 
poeltfon of the blade or a white 
light edilbitod by the lantern Iti- 
dumtes oofety : a bortoontal posi- 
tion of the blade or a red light indi- 
cates danger : an intermediate po- 
sition of the blade or a green light 
demands a cautious approach with 
lessened speed. 

semaphore-plant (sem'a- 
for-plant), n. The tele- 
graph-plant, Deamodium gy- 
rans. 

semaphoric (som-^for'ik), 
a. semaidiore -4c.} Re- 
lating to a semaphore or to 
semaphores; telegraphic. 

semaphorical (sem-^-for^i- 
kal), a, [< semaphoric 4- -al.} 
phorie. 

semaphorically (^sem-a-for'i-kal-i), adv. 
means of a semaphore. 

semaphorist (sem'a-for-ist), ii. [< semaphore 
4- -Mff.] One who has charge of a semapnore. 

semasiolegical (se-ma^si-o-loj'i-kal), a. Per- 
taining to semasiology or meaning." Atltenseuw, 
No. 32KP.450. 

semasiology (sf-ma-si-ol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. evua- 
aia, the signification of a word (< mfpaivuv, show 
by a sign, signify: see semantron), + -Aoyla, < 
feyeev, speak ; see -ohgy.} The science of the 
development and connections of the meanings 
of words; tho department of significance in 
philology. 

SemasMvgy in all its various aspects does not offer 
much that to os regular even as the phonetic life of 
words ; so much more worthy of attention are the paral- 
lelisms in the development of meanings, which repeat 
themselves oftentimes In most varied surroundings, in- 
viting even to a search for a psychological cause for this 
persistence. Amer. Jour. PhUet., VII. 100. 

semasphere (sem'a-sfer), n. [Irreg. < Gr. oypa, 
a sign, 4~ a^lpa, a ball.] An aerostatic sig- 
naling apparatus, consisting of a powerful elec- 
tric light attached to a balloon which is stead- 
ied by kites or parachutes, and secured by 
ropes. The latter may also serve as conductors. 

sematie (s^-mat'ik), a. f< Gr. eyya. a sign, 
mark, token.] Significant; indicative, as of 
danger ; serving as a sign or waiiiing ; ominous ; 
momtory; repugnatorial. 

Hie second great use of colour to to act as a warning or 
signal (eematie colour), repelling enemies by the indica- 
tion of some unpleasant or dangerous quality. 

Mature, XUI. 667. 

sematology (sem-a-tol'o-ji ), w. [< Gr. arJpa(T-), 
a sign, + -hoyia, < ^iyetv, say, speak : see -olo- 
— ] The science of signs, particularly of ver- 
signs, in the operations of thinkiiig'arid rea- 
soning; the science of language as expressed 
by signs. 

For the proper understanding of Hebrew a knowledge 
of the related tongues to indiapensable ; and in every com- 

E rehenslve Hebrew dictionary all the new facta that con 
e gained from any of them to illustrate Hebrew phonol- 
ogy, etsrmology, or sematology must l>e accurately and ju- 
didously presented. Amer. Jour. Philol., IV. 848. 

sematrope (sem 'a-trop), n. [< Gr. ofjya, a mark, 
sign, 4* -Tfiorrog, < rplrreiv, turn.] Milit., an 
adaptation of the heliotrope to the purpose of 
transmitting military signals in the day-time 
by means of the number and the grouping of 
the flashes. 

semawet. n. A Middle English form of sea-mm, 
semblablef ( sem 'bla-bl), a. and n. [< ME. smi- 
hlahle, < OF. (and F.) semhlabU (ss^. sembla- 
ble, semlahle s= It. sembiabile, semblahile, sembra- 
bile), like, resembling, < sembler, be like, re- 
semble: see semble, r.] I. a. Like; similar; 
resembling. 

I woot wd that my lord con moore than I ; 

What that he seith 1 holde Itferme and stable; 

1 seye the tame or elles thyng semblable, 

Chaucer, Msrohant’s Tale, 1. 26<L 
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And th« Hune fn tmiMitU ffise, thertt to tM r«dd« 

the Ifjdjret ComniisBlon of tlie SUple. 

JUngUshC^i^L JL T. 8.X P. 41^. 
It ii a wonderful thtng to lee the nemMoMe ooberonoe 
of bii meu‘8 spirits and hia Skak., fien. IV., v. 1. 72. 

IL n. Likeness; i^semblanoe ; representa- 
tion ; that whieh is like or represents a certain 
thing. 

His mnUable is his mirror. ShaJt., Hamlet, v. 2. 124. 

semblablyf (eem'bl^bli), [< ME. ftembia- 
hly; < semhiable + In a similar manner; 

similarly. 

After hys holres mfnMaUy werkyng, 

Regiiyng after hym as men full nwghty. 

Mom, ofPartemy (£. £. T. S.X 1. 5SSa 
A gallant knight ho was, his name was Blunt ; 
StmbkMy furnish’d like the king himself. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 8. 21. 

Memblably he intended for to winne the plaine earth. 

UaJduyt'B Voyagot, 11. 88. 

semblance (sem'blaus), »/. r< ME. sfmblanoe, 
semblaunce^ < OF. semhlmwe, F. semblance (=s Pr. 
sentblansafSemlama =s 8p. semblansa =s Pg. seme- 
lhanga sz It. sembian^a). < semblanti appearing, 
seeming: see scmhlantj 1. The state or fact 
of being like or similar; likeness; similarity; 
resemblance. 

I thought iiobotly had been like me; bull see there was 
•ome temblanee betwist this good Man and me. 

Butman, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 298. 
The Heins were cloath'd in whitest silk, to hold 
Some oemtdanee to the Hand that them controlled. 

J, BeauttunU, Psyche, iii. 67. 
2. Iiikeness ; image ; exterior form. 

And Merlyn com to Vlfyn, and tranaflgured h^ to the 
oomUaunee of lurdati, and than sente hym to the kynge. 
And whan the kynge saugh Vlfyn, he liym blissed, and 
sdde, ” Mercy God! how may eny man make cx>n man so 
Uie a^notber ? *' Merlin (£. E. T. 1. 76. 

No more than wax shall be acoounted eril 
Wherein is stamp'd the temblanee of a devil. 

Shak., Luerece^ L 1246. 
df. Face; countenance; aspect. 

Their otmblaneo kind, and mild their gestures were. 

• Fairfax. 

4. Appearance; outward seeming; show. 

His words make a tenMantm as if hee were magnani- 
mottily exercising himself. MUUmt EikonoklaBtes, xxvii. 

If you could be alarmed into the oenManee of modesty, 
you would charm everybody. 

Sydney Smith, To Francis Jeffrey. 

•emblandt, n. See semblant, 
SamblftlltCsem'blsnt), a, and a. [I. a. < ME. *sem- 
htonl, **semblaunt (only as a noun f ), < OF. (and 
F.) semblant (ss Pr. semblant, semlant = Sp. sem- 
blante ss Pg. semelhante as It. sembiante), like, 
similar, apparent, ppr. of sembleTf seem, simu- 
late: seesetnble. IL n. Early mod. £. semblaunt, 

. < ME. semhlantf semhlauntf sembland, semlant, 
semelant, semelaunt, < OF. semblant, * semlant, 

F. semblant (sa Pr. semblant, semlant as Sp. sem- 
blante as Pg. semblante s It. sembiante, sem- 
hlemte), resemblance, appearance, aspect, coun- 
i^nimce, < semblant, like, apparent : see I.] I, 

G, It. Like; resembling. 

Comparing them together, see 
How In their genMant Vertdes thew agree. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angela p. Vh. 
Thy Picture, like thy Fame, 
fintlre may last that as their Eyes survey 
llie eemiblant .Shade, Men yet unborn may say 
Thna Great, thus Gracioua look’d Britannia's Queen. 

Prior, An Epistle, desiring the Queen's l*icture. 

2. Appearing; seeming, rather than real; spe- 
cious. 

Thou art not true ; thou art not extant— only semblant. 

Carlyle. 

n.t n. 1. Appearance; aspect; show; sem- 
blance. 

Mekely she leet her eyen fallc. 

And thilke semMortt sat nor wel withalle. 

Chawer, Good Women, 1. 1735. 
It semes by his nenMand he had leuere be sette 
By the fenient fire, to fleme hym fro colde. 

York Playg, p. 257 

Be of f»yre mmdaunt and contenaunce, 

For by fayre marierys men may thee a-vonnee. 

Baheee BookiE, E. T. S.), p. 401. 
Tho, backe returning to that anrie Damc^ 

He shewed eemblant of exceeding mone 
By speaking sigues, as be them best could frame. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. v. 4. 
2. Face; countenance; aspect. 

Sothll whenne thel dredden, and bowiden her mnelant 
in to ertbe, thei aeiden to hero, Whatseke yetbelyuynge 
with deede men? Wydif, Luke xxlv. 5. 

With glad eenMaunt and pure good cher. 

Babtaa Book (E. £. T. 8.), p. 305. 
All dreri then was his mnMaunte. 
hyteU Oeeie ^ Mobyn Bode (Child’s Balladi, V. 48). 

semblatiTef (sem'bla-tiv), a. [< sembUl^ + 
-alive.] In simulation or likeness; like (to). 
(Bare.] 
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And all ia s mbisH m a woman’s part 

Shot,, X. N., 1. 4. S4. 

aemblaiintt, See semhlanl. 

86mble^ (sem'bl), v. u ; pret. and pp. semhled, 
ppr. scmbling, [< ME. semhlen, semhelsn, seem, 
X OF. (and F.lsembier, resemble, appear, seem, 
ss Pr. semblar, scmlar ss Bp. semhlar (obs.), 
semtjar = It. sembrare, sembtare, < L. simulare, 
sim^ate, resemble: see simulate, and cf. dis- 
semble, resemble."} If. To appear; seem. 

Ite tmbdet that he slepand is. 

Old Eng. Heir, Mom. (ed. SmallX p. 134, 

2. In law, used impersonally (generally abbre- 
viated sem. or semb.) as Old French, semble, it 
appears, it seemsj preceding a statement of 
opinion, thus qualified, on a point of law (not 
necessary to be decided in the case) which has 
not been directly settled. — 3f. To dissemble. 
He tell thee what, thou wilt even eemUe and cog with 
thine own father, 

A couple of false knaves together, a theefe and a broker. 

Three Lotdiet of London (1584>. (Naree.) 

4t. To make a likeness; practise the art of 
imitation. 

Let Europe, sav’d, the colamn high erect, 

Than Trajan's htoher, or than Antonlne’s, 

Where eemiHi^ art may carve the fair effect. 

And full atchtevement of thy great designs. 

Prtur, Ode to the Queen. 

semble^t (sem'bl), a. [Irreg. < semble^, v., as if 
ult. < L. like: see similar.] Like; simi- 

lar. [Rare.] 

A tyrant vile. 

Of name and deed Qiat bare the eemUe stile 
That did this King. 

Hudson, tr. of Hu Bartas's Judith, I. 

semble^, V. t* and «. [< ME. semhlen, semeUn, by 
apheresis from assemblen : see assemble^, v . ] To 
assemble; meet; gather together. 

Than aswltbe the! eenMed io.gader, 

A alle inaner menstracie mak^ was sone. 

WitUam if Paieme (E. £. T. 8.), 1. 8811. 
He eembled all his men full still. 

Speeimem qf Early Engliekied. Morris and SkeatX II. 129. 

semble^, n. [ME. semble; by apheresis from as- 
semble: see assemhie\n,j assembly.} A gather- 
ing; a meeting; an assembly. 

Barouns and burgeis and bonde-mon also 
1 saux in that eembU as xe schnl heren her-aftor. 

Pwrt Plowman (A), Frol., 1. 97. 

seniBt. An obsolete spellingof seem, seam^. 
semd (se-ma')» g. and it. [F., pp. of semer, < 
h. seminars, bow: see seminate.} I. a. Inker., 
covered with small bearings 
whose number is not fixed, and 
which form a sort of pattern 
over the surface : saia of the 
field or of any bearing, where 
the bearings are distributed equally, 
and those which come next to the 
edges of the escutcheon are cut off, 
it is held by some writers that the 
blazim must be eem4, and not suns 
nenibre (see sans nom^). Alsojpoie- 
dered, aepermd. 

Heralds in blew velvet temie with 
fleurs de lys. 

Evdyn, IMary, 8ept 7, 1651. 
n. «, In decorative art, a 
powdering; a small, constant- 
ly repeatea fimu’o; a decora- 
tion of which the difieretit 
units do not touch one another, but are sepa- 
rated by the background. 

SemecarpUB (sem-e-kftr'pus), n. [NL. (Linnesus 
filius, Vfel), so called from the use of the un- 
ripe fruit in Ceylon in marking cotton cloths; 
irreg. < Gr. (nyieiov, a mark or badge, + samr&q, 
fruit.] A genus of polypetalous trees, of the 
order Anacardineese and tribe A nacardiem, it is 
characterized liy simple flowers with five Imlnicated pet- 
als, five stamens, a one-celled ovary with three styles, and 
a single ovule pendulous irom the apex. There are about 
40 species, chiefly natives of the East IndieA especially In 
Ceylon. They are trees with alternate coriaceous leaveai, 
and small flowers in terminal or lateral bracted panicles, 
followed by hard kidney-shaped nnta arith a thick resinous 
cellular pericarp, the source. In the leading species, of an 
indMible ink, ana, after ripening, of a varnish and of a cor- 
rosive application used ny the Hfiidus for rheumatism. 
See rnarking-nut, and Oriental eosAstc-nul (under eashew- 
nut), 

seineia, n. Plural of mmeion, 

Bemeiograpby, Bemaiologic, etc. See semioff- 
raphv, etc. 

semelon (e$-m!'on), n.; pi. semeia (-11). [< Gr. 
etffietw, a mark, flign, token, < a mark, sign, 

token, etc, : «ee sematic.} 1. In anc. pros, ; la) 
The unit of time ; a primary time, or mora. I^e 
time, (h) One of the two divisions of a foot, 
known as thesis and arsis, ot an analogous 
division of a measure or colon— for instance, 
X I s/: Awl— w: A w — w I — w — w*,— 2* In 



A Shield Sein4 of 
Flcors-de-ltt. 


, , a mnxki snob as the eoromls, hiteiliiK, 
ciiple. etc., used to indicate metiioal and othdr 
divisions. 

aamalaiitf, aeiiielaimtt, n. Middle English 
forms of semblant, 

Bflgnele^t, A Middle English form of semblb^, 
8eiil6le» (sem'e-l«), «. [L., < Gr. lep^Ay,} 1. 
In classical muth,, the mother of Bacchus, bv 
Zeus (JupiterL^2, In conch,, a genus ox bi- 
valves, regarded by some as typiem of tlie fam- 
ily Semelidse, 

aemallchet, aexaelyt, a. Middle English forms 
of seemly, 

8emeUd»(«f-inol'i-dS), n. ph [< Semele^ + -idss,} 
A family of bivalves, typified by the genus 
Semele, generally united with the family Scro- 
bieulariidse, 

aemeline (sem'e-lin), n, r< L. semen Uni, fiax- 
seed (from the form of the crystals): semen, 
seed; Uni, gen. of Hnum, flax.] A variety 
of titanite found in volcanic rocks near the 
Laaeher See near the Eifel. 
sexselinesst, n, A Middle English form of seem- 
Uness, 

srae^hedet, n, A Middle English form of seem- 

semen (se'men), n, [NL., < L. semen, seed, < 
serere, pp. satus (V se, sa), sow; see ^oir.] 1. 
In hot,, the seed of plants, or the matured ovule. 
— 2. A thick whitish fluid of a peculiar odor, 
the combined product of the tesxes and acces- 
sory generative glands, containing spermato- 
zoa as its essential constituent.-- semen oontnu 

Same as eemendne. 

semencine (se'men-sin), n, [< F. semendne, < 
NL. semen cinse: L. semen, seed; cinte, gen. of 
cina, a local name of santonica^ 1.] Same as 
santonica, 2. 

sexnen-mutiplez (se'mc^n-muPti-plcks), n. In 
hot., same as sporidesm, 

seinesa (se-mee'), a. [< L. semesns, half-eaten, 
< «ewi-, half, + esuji, pp. of edere, oat, ss E. eat.} 
Half-eaten. [Rare.] 

No : they’re sons of gyps, and that kind of thing, who 
feed on the aetneee fragments of the high table. 

Farrar, Julian Home, vii, 

semester (se-mos'tdr), «. [< F. semestre ss G. 
semester, < L. semestris, half-yearly, < sex, six 
(see six), metisis, a month: see month,} A 
period or term of six months ; specifically, one 
of the half-year courses in German and many 
other Continental universities, and hence in 
some collets in the United Btates: as, the 
summer and winter semesters, 
semestral (s^mes'tr^), a. [< L. semestris, half- 
yearly, + -aV.] Relating to a semester ; half- 
yearly; semiannual. 

semi- (sijm'i). [F. semi- = Bp. Pg. It. smni-, < 
L. semi- ss Gr. (fn-, half, as Bkt. sAmi, half-way, 
r= AB. s&m-, half : see hemi- and ««»#-.] A pre- 
fix of Latin ori^n, meaning *half much used 
in English in the literal sense, and, more loose- 
ly, to mean * in part, partly, almost, largely, im- 
perfectly, incompletely.* it may be used, like half, 
with almost any aalective or noun. Only a few com- 
pounds are given below (without etymology, if of recent 
formation fn EngllshX 

semiacld (sem-i-as'id), n. and a. Half-acid; 
subaoid. 

semi-adherant (sem^i-ad-bdr'ent), a. In hot, 
having the lower half adherent, as a seed, sta- 
men, etc. 

samiamplezicaill (sem^i-am-plek'si-kSl), a. In 
hot, half-amplexicanl ; embracing half of the 
stem, as many leaves. 

semianatropal, semianatropoiis (sem^i-a- 
nat'ro-p^l, -pus), <?. In hot, same as amphit- 
ropous, 

samia&gle (sem'i-ang-gl), t». The half of a 
given or measuring angle. 

S amlatniw al (sem-i-an'u-td), a. Halfryearly. 
semianiHially (sem-l-au'v-al*!)) fidv. Once 
every six months. 

samiamilllar (sem-i-an'fi-l^r), a. Forming a 
half-circle ; semicircular*. 

Another boar tusk, somewhat slenderer, and of a ssmi* 
annular figure. B. Orew, Museum. 

8axili«aiitliracitS (sem-i-an'thra-sit), n. Coal 
intermediate in character between anthracite 
and semibituminous coal, in sntturaofte the vola- 
tile matter Is usually less than 7 per cent, in quautity ; In 
seml-authradte, less than 10 per cent. 

Bernbanthradteie neither as hard nor as dense as anthra- 
cite, its luster not so brilliant; its percentage of^vdatlle 
matter is greater, and the cleavage planes or ** cleats” are 
much cloaer, the fraeture often approaehing the cuboidaL 
FVfiti. SbriNiy, CoS Minima p, 14 

Bsmi-ape (sexn-i-Sp^), n, A lemur or allied atd- 
xnal; a priwimian; any one of the Prosimlm* 
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bot^ JMag clo«e to water, and sometimes en- 
tering it. bat not neoessanl V existing by it : aS| 
the genmauatio spiders, wniah run over the 
surface of water, or dive and conceal them- 
selves beneath it; semk^aiic plants, which 
grow between* tides, or in pools that periodi- 
cally become dry, etc. 

Semi-Arlan (sem-i-&'ri-^n), a. and n. I, a. Per- 
taining to Seroi-Arianism. 

n. n. In eocle8» hisUy a member of a body of 
the Arians which arose in the fourth century. 
The Beml-Arlaiui hdd the etrlot Arian doctrine that tlie Son 
WM created by the will of the J^ither, hat maintained that 
the Father and the Bon are of eimilar and not of different 
fubetancea See Atianl, Aomoiousian, and htmuniuHan. 

Semi-Arianism (som-i-ft'Ti-an-lzm), n. [< iSemi- 
Afian 4- -im.} The doctrines or tenets of the 
Hemi-Arians. 

sami-articalate (sem^i-ar-tlk'd-lp), a. Loose- 
jointed; half-invertebrate. 

A inoet Indeeorihable thiii<bodied temi^rHotAaU but al- 
together helpful kind of a factotum manaervani 

CaHyU, in Fronde, T. 260. 

aami-attached (sem ^i-a-laoht ' ) , o. Partially at- 
tached or unitea ^ partially bound by affection, 
interest, or special preference of any kind. 

We would have been mmi^aUadhed^ aa it were. We 
would have locked up that room in cither heart whore the 
akeleton was, and laid nothing about It 

Thackeray, Lovel the Widower, it 

Semi-Allglistillianism (sero-i-4-gus-tin'i-aii- 
iem), a. A moderate form of Augustinianism, 
prevalent in the sixth century, 
semi-band (semM-band), n. In mtom., a band 
of color extending half-way around a part or 
half-way across a wing: as, semi-bands of black 
on the fore wings. Also smifaseia. [Rare.] 
semibarbarian (sem'i-bhr-ba'ri-an), a, and n. 
1. a. Half-savage; partially civilized. 

n. n. One wh^o is but partially civilized, 
semibarbaric (sem^i-bkr-bar'ik), a. Half-bar- 
barous; partly civilized: as, semibarbaric dis- 

semibarbarism (sem-i-b&r'bji-rizm), n. The 
state or quality of being semibarbarous or half- 
civilized. 

semibarbarons (sem-i-bttr'ba-ms), a, [< L. 
Hvmibarbarus, < senU-, half, + barharusy bar- 
barous.] Half -civilized, 
semibitominons (sem'i-bi-tu'mi-nus), a. Part- 
ly bituminous, as coal. 

semibreve (sem'i-brev), n, [Also semibrief; = 
F. semi-brdvess^p. Pg, semibrwoy < It, semibreve, 
< semi-, half, + brevey a short note : see semi- 
and brevoy brief. ] In musiCy a whole note, or the 
space of time measured by it. See note\ 13. 
— Ssmitanve rest Seo rnei, s (6X 
semibrief (sem'i-bref), m. Same as semibreve, 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

(Ircat red coils roll oat on the heirth, spirkle i leint- 
brief, . . . uid then dissolve Into brown isnes. 

8. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

semi-bull (sein'i-bfil), n. EccUs,, a bull issued 
by a pope between the time of his election and 
that of his coronation. A semi-bull has an impres- 
sion on only one side of the seal. After the consecration 
the name of the pope and the date are stamped on the re- 
verse, thus constltating a doable bull, 
semi-cadence (sem-i-ku' dens ), n. In musie, same 
as imperfect cadence (whicli see, under cadence), 
semicalcareons (sem^i-kal-ka'i^-us), a. Partly 
chalky; imperfectly calcareous; approaching 
chalk in suDstanoo or appearance. Compare 
eorneoealeareoHs, 

semi-calcined (sem-i-karsind), a. Half-eal- 
cined: as, semi^ldned iron, 
semi-canal ( sem^l-kft-nal' ), n. Ill sool, , a chan- 
neled sheath open at one side, so that it does 
not form a complete tube, 
semicartilaginaiii (sem-i-k&r-U-laj'i-nus), a. 
Gristly; imperfectly cartilaginous. 
semicastrateCscm-i-kas'tr&t), v, U To deprive 
of one testicle. 

semicaatration (sem^i-kas-tr&'shqn), n. De- 
privation of one testicle. 

For one (testicle) sufDceUi unto generation, as hath been 
observed in smmutnUiofu and ofltlmas in camoos rup- 
tures. mr T, Browne, Vulg. Err., fv. 6. 

SSmlcaudate (sem-i-k4'dat), a. Having a small 
or rudimentary tail, as man. See tailed, a. 
SSmicell (sem^l-sel). n. In hot, one of the two 
Mrts of a cell which is constricted in the mid- 
dle, as in the Desmidiacem, 
asmi-csntsnnial (sem'i-sen-ten'i-al), a. and n, 
L a. Occurring at the end of, or oelebrating the 
completion of, fffty years, or naif a century : as, 
a celebration. 

XL s. A aemi^ientennial celebration. 


iSmicilUMCic (sem-i-kd'rik), <t. Partaking some- 
what of the character of a chorus, or n<mg an 
utterance half sung, half spoken, 
semichoras (sem'i-kd-Tus), n. In music: (a) 
Either a small number of singers selected for 
lighter effects from all the parts of a lari 
chorus, or a chorus made up of fewer than the 
full number of parts, as a male chorus or a fe- 
male chorus: opposed to full chorus. Also 
called small chorus, (b) A movement intended 
to be performed 1^ such a partial chorus, 
semicuome, n. name as semicrome, 
Bemidrcle (sem 'i-ser-kl), n, [=s 8p. semicirculo 
SB Pg, scmidrculo = It. semidreotoy < L. semi- 
circuluH, a semicircle, as adj. semicircular, < 
semi-, half, 4* drculus, circle: sec drclc.2 1. 
The half of a circle ; the part of a circle com- 
prehended between a diameter and the half of 
a circumference ; also, the half of the circum- 
ference itself. — 2. Any body or arrangement 
of objects in the form of a half-circle. 

Ixwking back, there Is Trieste on her hillside, . . . 
backed by the vast eenUeirelf; of the Julian Alps, 

K A. Freeman, Venice, p. 07. 

3. An instrument for measuring angles; a spe- 
cies of theodolite with only half a graduated 
circle ; a graphometer. 

semicircle fsem'i-s^r-kld), a. [< semicircle 4- 
-odf'-^.] Same as semidrcular. 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give an excellent mo- 
tion to thy gait in a eemi-eireUd farthingale. 

Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 3. 68. 

semicircalar (sem-i-s^r'ku-llir), a. [= F. semi- 
drculaire =s Sp. semidrcular Pg. semidrcular 
= It. semicircolarcy < L. semidrculus, semicircle : 
see semidrcle,'] 1 . Having the form of a half- 
circle. — 2. Specifically, in anat., noting the 
three canals of the internal ear, whatever their 
actual shape. They are usually horseshoe- 
shaped or oval, and sometimes quite irregular. 
See caim/l, and cuts under Crocodilia, eai^, and 
periotic, 

semicircillarly (sem-i-86r'kfi*l[ir-U), adr. In 
the form of a semicircle. 

Semicirqne (sem^i-s^rk), n. A semicirclo; a 
semicircular hollow. 

Upon a eemicirm*e of tiiif-clad ground, 

The hidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock. Wordeworth, Excursion, iii. 

semiclosure (sem-i-kl5'^.iir), n. Half or partial 
closure. 

Farrier's experiments on monkeys . . . had the effect 
of ** torsion of the lip and aemidomre of the nostril.” 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXVII. 619. 

semicolon ( sem 'i-ko-lqn }, «. [=: F. Sp. semicolon 
= G. Sw. Dan. semikolon; as semi- 4- colon'l.'] 
In qram. and punctuation, the point (;). It is 
used to mark a division of a sentence si>mewbat more in- 
dependent than that niarketl bv a comma. (See pun^taor 
ticin.) In old books a mark like the semioolon was often 
used as a mark of abbreviation, being in fact another form 
of the ahbreviatire character g, s, lu oz.,viz., etc.: thus, 
** Senates pupulusq; liomani"; and in Greek the semico- 
lon mark (;) Is the point of interrelation. 

Caxton had the merit of introducing the Boroan point- 
ing as used in Italy ; . . . the more elegant comma aup- 
planted the long, uncouth | ; the colon was a refinement; 
. . . but the eetnicaion was a Latin delicacy which theob- 
tuae EngUMi typographer resisted. 

/. D'Jtraeli. Amen, of Lit., I. 242. 

SemiCOlOIl butterfly, the butterfly /’ofpponto interroga- 
tionie: so called from a silver 
mark on the under aide of the 
lower wings which resembles a 
aemioolon. (U. S.] 

flomi-coltimil (scm'i-kol- 
um), 91. Abalf columu; an 
engaged column of which 
one half protrudes from 
the wall. 

flami-colTunnar (8em*^i-ko- 
lum'njir), a. Like a half 
column; fiat ou one side 
and rounded on the other : 
applied in botany to a 
stem, leaf, or petiole, 
semi-complete (sem^i- 
kqm-plet'), a. In entom,, 
incomplete: applied by 
Llnnmus and the older en- 
tomologists to pupae which 
have only rudiments of 
wings, but otherwise re- 
semble the imago, as in the 
Orthoptera, Hemiptera, etc. 

— Sena-ocaiidsts metamor- 
pbosls,metamorplioaiatn which 
the pupa iaaemi-comidcte. The 
terms tnoompMe ana stiMaeom- 
ptetatnaUmorphotietaeo now used 
btitead. Boo hamimeUtMy, 
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eemidiapente 

eemlcoillllient (sem-i-kon'fl^-ent), a. In pa- 
^ol,y half-confluent: noting sp^ifioally certain 
eases of smallpox in which some of the pustules 
run together out most of them do not. See 
confluent, 4 (6). 

'ge senucoMjngate (sem-i-kon^j()-gat), a, Oonju- 
jhe gate and halved : tlius, semiconjugate diameters 
are conjugate semi-diameters. 
gemiconBCiOUfl (sem - i -kon ' slius), a. Imper- 
fectly conscious; not fully conscious. He 
Quincey, 

flOmiCOnTergent Cs®iu^i-kqn-ver ' jon t ) , « . Con - 
vergent as a series, while the sones of moduli 
is not convergent: thus, 1 — ^4-^ — ^4- . . , 
is a semiconvergent series, 
semicopat (sem'i-kop), n. [< ME. semi-cope, 
semy-cope; < semi- 4- cope^.) An outer garment 
worn by some of the monastic clergy in the 
middle ages. 

Of double worsted was his ttemy-eopc.. 

That roundede as a belle out of the presse. 

Chaucer, Gen. ITol. to C. T., 1. 262. 

semiconieoilfl (sem-i-kdr^ne-us), a. Partly 
homy; imperfectly corneous; intermediate 
between horn and ordinaiy skin or hair, as 
the boms of the giraffe and American ante- 
lope. 

sexnicoronate (sem-i-kor'o-n&t), a. In entom,, 
having a semieoronet ; hali^ surrounded by a line 
of spines, bristles, or other projections.— Ssmi. 
ooronats prolsgs. prolegs with a semicircle of crotchets 
or little hooks on the edge of the apical surface or sefle. 

semieoronet (sem-i-kor'9-net), n. In enUm,, a 
line of spines, bristles, or other projections half 
surrounding a part, especially at the apex, 
semicostiferons (sem^l-kos-tif'e-rus), a. Half 
bearing a rib ; having a costal demifacet — that 
is, sharing with another vertebra a costal artie- 
ulation. Most vertebne which bear ribs are 
semicostiferous. 

Seventh cervical cemieoOiferotu, without vertehrarterial 
canal. Couec, Monographs of N. A. Bodentla (1877), p. 649. 

semicritical (sem-i-krit'i-kal), a. Belated to 
a differential equation antfits eriticoids as a 
seminvariant is related to an algebraic equation 
and its invariants. 

semicroma (sem-i-krd'm|i), n. A variant of 
semicrome, 

semicrome (sem'i-krom), n. [< It. semicroma, 
< semi-y half, 4- croma, croma,] In music, a 
sixteenth-note. Some old writers apply ^e 
name to the eighth-note. Also semichrome, 
semicroma, 

send-crotcliett. n. [Early mod. £. semie crochet ; 
<. semi- -i" erotenet.l Borne an semicrome. Florio, 
semiemstaoeous (som'i-kms-ta'shius), a. 
Half hard or crusty (and half membranous): 
said of the fore wings of hemipterous insects, 
semi-crystalline (sem-i-kris't^lin), a. Half or 
imperfectly crystallized, 
sesdcilblcal (sem-i-ku'bi-kal), a. Of the de- 
gree whose exponent is | : now used only in the 
expression semicubical parabola — that is, a pa- 
rabola whose equation is y ss . See parabola^, 
semienbinm, semienpium (sem-i-ku'bi-nm, -pi- 
um), n, [= It. sefnicupio, < ML. semicupium, < 
L. semicupse, a half tun, < semi-, half, 4- cupa, a 
tub, tun : see cup, coop.] A half bath, or a bath 
that covers only the legs and hips. iBare.] 
semicy[linder (sem-i-sirin-ddr), n. Half a cyl- 
inder in lonmtudinal section, 
semicylindnc (sem^i-si-linMrik), a. Same as 
scmieyUndrical. 

Semif^lindrical (sem ^ i - si - lin ' dri - kal ), «t. 
Shajied like or resembling a cylinder divided 

loiii^tudinally ; of semicircular section fuwnt , 

cyUhflrioal leaf, in bot., a leaf that ia elongated, flat 
on one aids, and round on the other.— Ssmicyillidnoal 
vaulttDg. See cylindrical vauUing, under ei^ndrie. 
SCmidefillite (sem-i-def 'i-nit), a. Half definite. 
— BanidsHnitS some, some in the aense of an exclusion 
of ail ; some, but not all ; some only. 

semidemisemiqoaver (sem-i-dom-i-sem-i- 
kwa'v^r), n. In musical notation, same as hemi- 
demisemiguaver, 

semidependent (sem'i-df-pen'dent), a. Half 
depenaent or dei)ending. 
semidesert (sem-i-dez'frt), a. Half-desert; 
mostly barren, with a sparse vegetation, 
flemi-detadied (sem^i-de-taebt' ), a. Partly sep- 
arated: noting one of two houses joined toge- 
ther by a party-wall, but detached from other 
buildings; as, a semt-defac/ted villa. 
Bemidiapason (sem-i-di-a-pa'zon), ft. In medi- 
eval music, a diminished 'octave, 
iemidiaprate (sem-i-dl-^pen'td), n. In medie- 
val mum, a diminished mth. 
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aemidiaphaneity (sem - semifaicia (sem-i-faah'i-l), n* In mum.f sama 

Half-transparency; imperfect transpaianey. as semubanu. 

The trauBparenoy or rnni diaphamUif of the luperftolal SaUliflbfLlarlB (sem-i-flb-^-la'lis), n , ; {^. Mfltl- 
oorpuBcloB of bigffor bodioB may have an Interest iti the Mulares (-rfiz). In anat* same as peronem 
production of their cohnira JBople, On Colonra. %revi8. 

semidiapluuiOttS (sem'i-di-af 'it-nusl, a, l^artly sei^-flytire n. A partial human 

diaphanous; somewhat trans^rent. figure in ornamental design, as a head and 

Another plat^ Andy variegated with a mwidiaphamm torso with or without armS) ending in scroll- 
grey. iTtMNhMird, On FobsUb. work, leafage, or the like, 

semidiatessaroil (sem-i-di-a-tes'a-ron), w. In B6inillex(8em'i-fleks),r.f. To half-bend ; place 
medieval music, a diminished fourth. in » nosition inidway between extension and 

semiditasf, «. In medieval music, the reduction complete flexion, as a limb or joint, 
of the time-value of notes by one half. See After the accident he could more than muni^JUx the 
diminution^ 3. forearra. Laneet, No. 8406, p. 242. 

861 lli-ditoil 6 (sem-i-di'ton), n. In medieval mu- gemiflesloil (sem-i-flek'shpn), n» The posture 
«wj, a minor third.~Diapaion seml-dltone. See di- of a limb or joint half-way between extension 

and complete flexion. 

semi-floret (sem-i-fld'ret), «. In bol., same as 


Semidiunui (sem^i-di-^r'nh), n. pL 

(Stephens, 182 ») < ww»- + i««r/»fl,q.v ] Ines- gf,ni-fios(»Ue. 
tof*., a group of lepidopterouB mseets, oorro- goml.aowsnlar (sem-i-flos'W-lttp), a. Same as 
siding toJUteiAe’s Vrepusoulann, and in- • » 

eluding the hawk-moths.^ , „ * . semi-flOBCnle (sem-i-floe'lriU), n. In 6o(., a 

saBWimal (sem i-A-er nal), «. 1. Pertmu- flosoule with a strap-shaped corolla, 

^ to or accomplished m half a day (either ,, CompnaiUe. ^ * 

twelve hours or MX hoim); continuing half a gejBi.floBcoloik Bemi-floflcnlose (sem-i-aos'- 

a “ ku-lus, -16s), a.’ [< aemi- + L. JUmulm, a little 

ti^^ht ; crepuscular; speciacally, of or per- '•paving the corolla split, dat- 

taming to the Semidturna.^ Semldlumal am iu tened out and turned to one side as in the 
oierwi., the arc dcBcrihcd by a heavenly body iu lialf the 

time between its rieliig and aetUng. ligular nowtrs of cotpi^Blt€.8. 

waii-dome (sem'i-dom), n. Half a dome, es- Semi-fluid (sem-i-fld'id), a. and n. 1. a. Fluid, 
pecially as formed by a vertical section; less but excessively viscous. 

H, «. An excessively viscous fluid, 
semiflnidic (sem^i-fl^-id'ik), a. Same as mni- 
fluid, 

semi-formed (sem'i-fdrmd), a. Half-formed; 
imperfectly formed; as, a »emi-f armed crys- 
tal. 

semi-frater (sem-i-fraH^^r), n, I^ML., < L. 
semi-, half, + frater, brother; see frater.'] In 
monasticism, a secular benefactor of a reli- 
gious house who for his services is re-garded 
as connected with its order or fraternity, and 
has a share in its intercessory prayers and 
masses. 

semi-fnsed (sem'i-fuzd), a. Half-melted. 

By grinding the mni-futed mass and treating It with 
water. Ure, Diet, IV. 690. 

A moth 


*Twm Bleeptfow jmtmeyiag with luad oa , 

Hit Utter m aifiootli min0im«iU mlat 
IHverioly tinged with roae and nmethytt. 

jr«alf, Bndymina, Iv. 

BOmillinar (sem-i-lfl'nilr), a. and a. [< F. semU 
lunaii'e ss Bp, Pg. semilunar ss It. semUunare^ < 
Nil. ^semUumris, < L. gemi-, halfi -f hma, moon: 
see lunar.] I. o. Resembling a hall-moon in 
form ; half -moon shaped ; loosely, in anat., bot,, 
and zodh, cresoentio in shape; crescentifonn ; 
meniscoid; eoneavo-ooiivex : noting several 
structures, without much regard for precision 
in the implied meaning. 

The eyes are guarded with a mnUumr ridge. If. Grew. 

flamllimar aortto valvts, the three pockeUlIke valvea 
at the urigtn of the aorta. The free margin la atrength- 
ened by a flhroui band, and is thickened at a middle 
point called the eor^ Jranivi. The valves are atteched 
by their convex bordera to the arterial wall at ita point of 
Junction with tlie ventricle.— BiinUllliar iMms, the tec- 
oud bone of the proximal row of the carpus, In man a small, 
irregularly cubic bona articulating with the radtua, aca- 
phuld, cuneiform, magnum, and unciform. Also called 
Junare,<nUrmedium,»nd oelunore, eemilunare, or lunahm. 
See semannere.— fliinUllliar CETtilagS. See canUage, 
and out under knee-joint.— Bemllimar oavl’ty* in unat, 
the sigmoid cavity at the lower end of the radlua See 
WtSnneul,— BsmUnnar faiola, a strong, flat, aponeurotic 
band which passes downward and inward from the Inner 
aide of the lower part of the biceps tendou to blend with 
the deep fascia of tlie forearm. Also called bicipUalftteeia 



Semi-dome. cxt«rk>f. 

Apse of Sul«lmani4 Mutque. CoitsUutinople (A. D. XS50). 


properly, any feature of form or construction 

more or less similar to half a dome. The term semigeometer (sem^i-je-om'e-t6r), n. 



Settii-doiae, interinr. 

Apse of Solelmani6 Mosque, Constantinople A. t>. 1590). 

which cover in the apse of most Italian medieval churchea, 
and of many French and German Eomanesque churches. 
Bee also out under apee. 

One of the most beautiful features of French vaulting, 
almoat entirely unknown in this country. Is the great 
1 vault of the eemi-dome of the chevet which as 


applies especially to such quadrantal vaults aa those or caterpillar of the section Semipeometrie. 

8omlgeoinetr8B(sem^i-je-on/e-tre), n.pl. [NL. 
(Hlibnor, 1816), < L. seini-, half, + NL. Geome- 
trse, (] . V. j In enUrm . , a section of noc tuid moths 
resembling the GeometridsB in general appear- 
ance. 

Bemigeomatrid (sem^i-jf-om'e-trid), a. and n. 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Semipeometree, 
n. n. A member of the Semigeometrm ; a 
semigeometer ; a semiloo][>er. 
semi^obose (sem-i-gld'bos), a. Having the 
shape of half a sphere : applied especially to 
the eggs of certain insects, 
seinigloblllarly (sem-i-glob'ii-ldr-li), adv. Ho 
as to form a naif -sphere : as, a surface semi- 
gtobularly expanded. 

semi-god (semM-god), n. [Tr. L. semideus, < 
semi-, half, + god.] A demigod. [Rare.] 

Yonder souls, set far within the shade, 

That In Elyslati bowers the blened seats do keep, 

„ That fur their living good now ssmS'jVeMls are made, 

polygonal vault of the semi-dome of the chevet which as B. Jonmm, Golden Age Bestored. 

an architectural object few will be disinclined to admit ^ j -a „ 

la, with its walls oi painted glass and lU light construe- SOTaiBSWroCSrCAl (sem-i-het e-ro^r kal), a, 
live roof, a far more Deautifm thing than the plain s«m<- Partly heterocercal. Smithsonian Report, 1880, 
dome of the baallican apse, notwlthttanding its mosaics. p, 371. 

J, Fergusem, Hlsl Arch., 1. 573. ginijiioral (sem-i-ho'ral), a. Half-hourly. 

Ai hnUding, . . . cov- geilli-ill&P61ld6Xlt (sem-i-in-d6-peu'dent), a, 

C. H. Moore, Ootblo Architecture, p. 171. independent; haJtf or partly depen- 

sami-donble (sem-i-dub'l), a. and n. I. a. In a Limited at 

bot., having the outermost stamens converted “^iSdOT^extendingtoinflWaway it! 
mto petals, while the inner ones remain jier- ^ 

fe^; said of a flower. Beisi-ligneoilB (sem-i-lVnf'Us), a. Halforpar- 

jj,, n, A festival on which half the antiphon tially Tigneous or woody ; in botany noting a 
is repeated before and the whole antiphon after stem which is woody at the base and herba- 
psjjDi- ^ Redouble. ceous at the top, as In common rue, sage, and 

seml-efflgy (sem-i-ef'i-ji), «. A portrait or other thyme. 

repreBMitation of a seen at half length Beml-Uanid (sem-i-lik' wid), a. Half-liquid; 

only, as in certain tombs of the fifteenth and gemi-fluid. 

**»*«?;• 8«Ili-llqnldltjr(*e>”'l-M-kwW'i-ti), n. The atatc 
(sem i^-lip ti-kal), a. Having of being semi-liqnid ; partial liquidity, 
the form of half an ellipse which is cut trans- gemilMeal (sem-i-loj^-kal), a. Pertaining to 
versely; semioval. . the expression of ordinaiy or idiomatic lan- 

•emi-foble (sem-i-fa'bl), «. A mixture of truth in strict logical form—gsmUogloal Al- 

and fable; a narrative partly fabulous and uwy. Scc/attocy. 

^ *■ semllooper ' 


concave border of the posterior layer of tbe aheatb of the 
rectus muscle, lying about midway between tbe umbilicus 
and publa. (b) Berne as reetoveeictU ftdd (which see, under 
redoeeMeaX).— Semilunar folds Of the peritoneum, 
the recto-uterine folds. See cut under peritoneum.— 
Bemflunar fossa or depression, in omiih., one of a pair 
of large oreacontio cavities on top of tbe skull, one over 
each orbit, lotlglng a supraorbltu gland whose secretion 
is conducted into tiie nasal cavity. It is very commonly 

J treseni in water-birds, as loons lor example.— Beml- 
nnar ganalioa. Hoe ganglion.— Semilunar lohei of 
the oeretoMlum, the superior posterior and Inferior pos- 
terior lobes.— Bemilunar membrane, in omit A. Hee 
membrane.— Semilunar notoh, In anct.: (o) The inter- 
olavloular notch. (6) The suprascapular notch.— Semi- 
lunar pUlmcmaxy wve, one of three pocket like valvea 
which guard the opening of the pulmonary arteiy into 
the right ventricle of tbe heart They are very like the 
aortic valves of the same name (see above). 9 > 83 f 1 L Semi- 
lumr, S^jnnoid. In anatomy, formerly (as still sometimes) 
these words dcscrii>e<! the same crescentic figure, for the 
reason that a later form of the Greek letter sigma, X, was 
like a C. The two forms are diatingulshed In atructurea 
later named. Compare eigmoid (cavity of the ulna) with 
rignurid (flexure of the reotumX under eigmoid, a. 

II. n. The semilunar or lunar bono of th© 
wrist. He© semilunare, 

Beillilllliaxe(Bem^i-lu-na'rc), n.; jfl, semilvnaria 
(-ri-k). [NL.; see Kf7«<lMwar.] The semilunar 
bone of the wrist; the second lione of th© proxi- 
mal row of carpnls. between the scaphoid and 
the cuneiform ; so called from its concavo-con- 
vex shape in the human wrist. More fully 
called os gemilitnarc. Also lunare and lunalum. 
See scapholunare, and cuts under Jrtiodactyla, 
hand, rerissodactyla, pisiform, and seaphohi- 
nar. 

semilimary (sem-i-lu^n^ri), a. [As acmilunnr 
+ -y.] Same as aemiluhar, [Rare.] 

The Holdanla Bay is of a eemidunary forme. ■ 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa (ed. 168BX p. 18. 

BSmilimate (sem-i-lfl'n&t), a. [< NL. ^aemi- 
luna, half-moon, + -atel (of. lunate).'] Same as 
acmilunar, 

somimaligliailt (sem^i-ma-lig'nant), a. Some- 
what but not very malignant : said of tumors, 
semimatnre (sem^i-ma-mr^), a. [MK. semuma- 
ture, < LL. semimaturus, balf-ripe, < aemi-, naif, 
+ maturua, ripe.] Half -ripe. 

SemgnuUure also me may hem glene, 

And dales V in salt water hew lene. 

FaOadiua, Husboiidrfe (£. £. T. S.)^ p. 188. 

semimembranose (sem-i-mem'brft-ndB), a. 
Bame as semimembranoua. 
semlmembranosiui (sem-i-mem-br^nd'sus), tt.; 
p\. semimembranoai (-si). [NL. (sc. museulua): 
see semimembranous,] A long muscle of tbe 
back of the th^h, or postfemoral re^on, aris- 
ing from the ischial tuberosity, and inserted 
chiefly into the back part of the inner tuber- 
osity of the tibia: so called from its semimem- 
br^ous character in man, retained in few other 
animals, its tendon forms one of the inner hamatiings, 
and also expands to enter into the formatkm of the pos- 
terior ligament of the knee-Jofnt. Ita action flexes the 
leg upon the thigh. Also called membranoaua and iaekto- 


partly true, lie Quincey.' [Rare.] 

semi-faience (sem^i -fa- yoflsOt In ccrom . 

pottery having a transparent glaze instead of semilucent (sem-i-lu'agnt), a. 
the opaque enamel of true faience. parent. 


__ (iem-i-lO'p^r), n. 

8emllet1[8em'i-ldr), n. Same ae simfi 


;eometer. sei^biemlMranoilff (semd-tneiii^bra-iingb a. In 
9r. anat., partly membranouB ; inteniectea by eev- 

Half -trans- eral broad, flat tendinous intervals, as ^e semi- 
membranoflug. 




a. K L. 

» 0 mi^ ball, 4- memtrudUa, monthly.} Half- 
montbly: speciboally notli^ an inequality of 
the tide wmob goes through its changes every 
half-month. 

aemi-metal (sem-i-met'al), n. in old ahem*, a 
metal that isnotmaHeame^ as bismuth, arsenict 
antimony, zinc, etc. The •emi-tneUle were at itrst 
called ** bastarde " of the nietala laroper : tliua, antimony 
waa considered to be the bastard of lead, biamuth of tin, 
etc. The number, character, and relations of the aeiiil* 
metals were quite differently ^ven by the older chemlata : 
jBoerhave classed various ores among them ; Brandt (1786) 
made them six in uunibar--»amely, qnlckallver, antimony, 
biamuth, cobal^ arsenic, and ainc. His putting cobalt (a 
malteable and ductile metal) among the semi>roetais was 
due to the fact that the nature of this metal was only very 
imperfectly known at that time. 

86im-inetalUc (sem^i-me-tarik), a. Pertaining 
to or having the character of a semi-metal ; im- 
perfectly metallic in character. 

8emi-lll6tamorpll(Nlis(sem-i-mct-a-m6r'fo-sis), 
n. In entom.f same as aemi-metamorphomH. See 
also hemimctaboly, 

aemimlnim (sem^i-min-im), n. [< ML. semi- 
minima; as semi- + minim.l In medieval mu- 
sical notation, same as crotchet, or, with a liook 
added to the sign, same as quaver, the former 
being called mqjor, the latter minor. 

semiminima (sem-i-min'i-mli), n. Same as 
semiminim. 

aaxnixnoxithly (sem-i-munth'li), a. Occurring 
twice in each month. 

gami-mute (sem-i-mutOt n^d n. I. a. Noting 
a person who, owing to the loss of the sense of 
hearing, has lost also to a great extent the fac- 
ulty of speech, or who, owing to congenital deaf- 
ness, has never perfectly acquired that faculty. 

n. /». A iK^rson thus aflected. 

seminal (som'i-nal), a. and n, [< OF. seminal, 
F. S(^minal s= I*r. Bp. Pg. seminal ss It. seminale, 
< L. scminaliH, relating to seed. < semen (smnin-), 
seed: see semen.^ 1, a, 1. Of or pertaining to 
seed or semen or the elements of reproduction. 

— 2. Containing the seed or elements of rtqiro- 
d action; germinal: as, mwi'na? principles. 

I'ho .spirit of Ood produced them {whales] then, atid es- 
tablished, and conserves ever since, that mninal ptiwer 
which wc call iintui'e, to produce all creatures ... In a 
perpetual succession. Donm, Sermons, xxlx. 

3. Kmlirnentary ; original; primary. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of ” Paradise Ix>Bt 
but It is pleasant to see great works in their seminal state, 
pregnant with lateut possibilities of excellence. 

Johnsttn, Milton. 

Seminal animalcule, a 8p4*rmatosodn.-~ gemiiial cap- 
sule. Same as vesienla anninalis, — Bemlnal cartridge, 
seminal rope, in cephaloimds. See KpermaUtvhare,— 
Seminal cyst, a cyst of the testicle near the epiuldymls. 

— Seminaf fluid, semen.^Seminal leaf, same as seed- 
lea/ or euiyledim. — Seminal reoeptatfle. see spermn- 
tAeca. — - Seminal vesicle, same as vesicxda seminalU. 

Il.t n, A seed ; a seminal or rudimentary 
element. 

The mnitmls of other itilquities. 

Sit T. Broxene, Christ, Mor., ill. 4, 

seminality (sem-i-nal'i-ti), n. f< seminal + 
Seminal, germinal, or reproductive qual- 
ity or principle. 

There was a seminality and contracted Adam In the rib, 
which, V)y the information of a soul, was Individuated into 
Eve. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 1. 

{For explanation of this extract, see theory </ ineasement 
(under tneasement), and s^wnist.] 

semiually (sem'i-nal-i), adr. As a seed, germ, 
or reproductive element; as regards germs or 
germination. 

Presbyters can conferre no more upon any of Bishop 
than is radically, sexninally. and eminently In themselves. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. 47a {Davies.) 

It Is the same God that we know and love, here and 
there ; and with a knowledge and love that Is of the same 
nature ssminaUy. Basiter, DIviue Life, i. 1. 

samitiar (sem-i-nkr'), n. [< G. seminar, < L. 
seminarium, a seed-plot : see seminary.Ji Same 
as seminary, 5. 

SSmiuariail (sem-i-n&'ri-an), tt. [< seminary -f 
-on.} Same as seminarist. 

samixiarist (sem'i-na-rist), n. [< F. slhninaristc 
s Bp. Fg. It. seminansta ta D. G. Bw. Dan. semi- 
narist; as seminar-y + -isf,} A member of a 
seminary ; speolfloally , a Koman Catholic priest 
edueated in a foreign seminary. 

Seminarists now ooine from Borne to pervert Souls. 

Skddm, Miracles (ISISX p. 17a {tatham.) 

SSniiliary (semM-n$-ri), <i. and n. [1. a. ss Pg. 
It. seminario, < L. seminarius, of or ]>ertainii^ 
to seed, < semen (semin-), seed: see semen. If. 
n, < MIS. sem^airie, < OF. seminaire, F. 
fio^re tts Bp. Pg. It. somimrio, a seed-plot, a 
seminary, «s G. seminar, a seminaTy^ < L. semi- 
nariumf a seed-plot, nursery-garden, Nl.<. a 
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school, seminary, neut. ot seminarius, of or per- 
taining to seed: seel.} I. n. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to seod or semen; seminal. 

They {detractors] so comprehend those ssminaris ver- 
tues to men vnknown that those things whioh, In course 
of time or by growing degrees, Nature of Iteelfe can effect, 
they, by their art and skll In hastnlng the works of Na- 
ture, can contriue and conipasse in a moment 

Bashs, Pierce Penllesse, p. 76. 

Seminary vessels, both preparatory and ejaculatory. 

J. Smith, On Old Age (ICSCX p. 117. 

2. Of or pertaining to a seminary (def. II., 3): 
said of a Koman Catholic priest. 

In 1584, a law was enacted, enjoining all Jesuits, semi- 
nary priests, and other priests, whether ordained within or 
without the kingdom, to depai*t from It within forty days, 
on pain of being adjudged traitors. 

Uallam, B[lst. Eng., 1. 158. 
8. Of or pertaining to a seminary (def. II., 5) : 
as^ seminary course. 

Il, n.; pi. seminaries (-riz). If. A seed-plot; 
ground where seed is sown for producing plant s 
for transplantation; a nursery: now only in 
figurative use. 

But In the semynairie moost thai roote 

With dounge and rooolae admixt unto thalre roedo. 

PaUadius, Huabondrie (F.. E. T. 8.), p. 78. 

Some, at the first transplanting trees out of their send- 
naries, cut them off about an Inch from the ground, and 
plant them like quickset. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

That precious tralnment faril Is miserably abused which 
should be the fountain of skill, the nnit of virtue, the 
seminary ot government, the foundation of all private and 
public good. O. Ilarvey, Four Letters. 

Figuratively — 2. Tlie original place or original 
stock whence anything is brought. 

But the Arke preuaileth ouer the preuailitig waters, a 
figure of the Church, the remnant of the Chiiirii, tlie rem- 
nant of the elder and Seminarie of the new world. 

Purchas, Hlgrimage, p. 40. 

Whoever shall look Into the seminarjt and lieginnings 
of the monarchies of this world he slmll find them founded 
on p«worty. Baexm, Speech for Naturalization (Works, 
(ed. Spedding, X. 824). 

The council chamber at Kdinbiiigh had been, during a 
quarter of a century, a seminary of all public and private 
vices. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 

3. A place of education; any school, academy, 
college, or univt^rsity in whioh persons (espe- 
cially the young) are instructed in the several 
branchcH of learning whioh may qualify them 
for their future employments ; specifically, a 
school for the education of men for the priest- 
hood or ministry. 

(’ertaine other ftchooles in the towne farre remote from 
this Tolledge, which serueth for another Seminary to In- 
struct tlieir Nouioes. Coryat, Crudities, I. 68. 

lie (Cardinal Allen] procur'd ^^SeiMnary to l>c set up in 
Boway for the English. Baker, Chronicles^ p. :i81. 

I cloaed the course at our Setninary here Just two weeks 
before you returned. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 88. 

4. A seminary priest; a Koman Catholic priest 
educated in a seminary, especially a foreign 
one; a stmiinarist. 

Able Christians should rnlhcr tume Josuitesand Semi- 
naries than run into Convents and Frierles. 

B. Ward, Simple Coblcr, p. 4a 

A while agone, they made me, yea me, to mistake an 
honest zealous piu'suivaiit for a seminary. 

B. Junson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1. 

Of a long time I have not only been simposed a Papist, 
but a«m»man/, a Jesuit, tui einiswiry of Eome. 

iVmu, Speech, March 2^ 1C78. 

6. In some universities and institutions, a group 
of advanced students pursuing some brancli by 
real research, the writing of tneses, etc. ; also, 
the course of study engaged in by such stu- 
dents; a seminary course; imitated from Ger- 
man use. Also seminar. 

SSXOilxate (sem'i-nat), r. t. ; pret. and pp. sem- 
imted, ppr. .geminating. [< L. seminntus, pp. 
of seminare, sow’, engender, also beget, bring 
forth, produce, propagate, < semen (semin-), 
seed: see semen. Cf. dis.seminatc,] To sow; 
spread; propiigate; inseminate; disseminate. 

Thus all were <lactors wlio first seminated learning In 
the world by special instinct and direction of God. 

Waterhouse, Apology, p. 18. (Latham.) 

Sir Tliomas More, and others who had intended to sem- 
inaie, engender, and breed among the people and suiv 
Jects of the King a most niisohlevous and seditious opin- 
ion. B. W. Dixon, Hist. Church ot Eng., iv. 

seminatiOXl (sem-i-nfl'sh^n), n. [=S F. semim- 
tion s= It. seminazione, seminagione, < L. semi- 
natio(n-), a sowing, propagation, < seminare, 
pp. seminatus, sow, propagate: see semina/e,] 
1 . The aot of sowing; the act of disseminating ; 
insemination. 

If the place you sow in be too cold for an aotuinnal 
«fifi4fiat<ofi. Mvsiyn- 

2t. Propagation; breeding. 


semiology 

Thus thay enduiing in lust and delyte 

The spreetes of tham gat that were gyauntes tyte, 

With the nature of themeselves and sf/minacion, 

Thay wer brought forthc by there ymaginaoion. 

MS. Lansdouw f. 2, (DaUiweU.) 

8. In hot., the natural dispersion of seeds; the 
X>rooess of seeding. 

semixief, V. t. F. semer = It. seminare, < L. 
seminare^oyr, < semen (semin-), seed : see sem- 
inate.'] To sow ; scatter. 

Her garments blue, and semined with stars. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 

seminiferous (sem-i-niFe-rus), o. [< L. semen 
(semin-), seed, -ir ferre = E. 1. Beed- 
bearing; producing seed. — 2. Serving to carry 
semen; containing or conveying the seminal 
fiuid.— Bemlniferous scale, in hot., a scale aiM>ve the 
bract-scale in the Cottiferee, upon which the ovulei^ and 
ultimately Uie seeds, are placed, 
seminiftc (sem-i-nif 'ik), «. [< L. semen (semin-), 
seed (see semen), -f -ftcus, \ facere, make (see 
-fio).] Producing semen ; forming the seminal 
fluid. 

semilliflcal (sem-i-nif'i-kal), a, [< seminijic + 
-at.'] Bame as seminifie. ‘ 
semiuiflcation (sem-i-nif-i-ka'sbon), n. [< L. 
semen (semin-), seed, + -Jicatio{n-), < facere, 
make.] Propagation from the seed or seminal 
parts. Sir M. Hale, Grig, of Mankind. [Kare.] 
BOminist (sem'i-nist), n. [< L. semm (semin-), 
seed, 4- In hud., one who believes that 

the embryo is formed from admixture of male 
semen with the so-called seed of the female. The 
theory is an old one, and In its original form was crude ; 
iti its present exact form, it declares one of the most fun- 
dameutal and comprehensive of biological facts, and has 
been minutely worked out In detail by embryologists. The 
use of the word ovum for seed would adapt the old theory to 
the most exacting of modem conceptions respecting the 
parts taken by the male and femaleefementsof geiieratfoo. 
A seminiMt is in no sense to be confounded with a spetmist 
(which see). See also nucleus, pronueleus./eminonueleuM, 
toaseulonueieus, gamete, gamogenesis, getwroHofi, repro- 
duction, eggi, ovum, spermatozoon, and sex. 

Seminole (sem'i-nol), n. and a. [Ind. (Flor- 
ida).] I. n. A member of a tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians, allied to the Creeks, and formerly 
resident in Florida. They were defeated by United 
States troops In two wars, 1817-18 and 1835 -42, and the 
greater part are now on reservations in the Indian Terri- 
tory, though a small numlKtr still inhabit some parts of 
hioiida. 

IL «. Of or relating to tho SeminolcB. 
semi-nude (sem-i-nud0> tt. [< L. seminudvs, 
half -naked, < semi-, half, 4- nudus, naked: see 
nude.'] Half-naked. 

seminulum (se-miu'u-lum), n.; pi. seminuUt 
(-111). [NL., aim. of *1^, semen (semin-), seed ; 

see A'ewcw.] A little seed; a spore, 
seminvariant (sem-in-va'ri-ant), w. r< S€m(i)- 
4- invariatiU] A function of the coefiicients of 
a binary quantic- which remains unaltered but 
for a constant factor when x + / is substituted 
for X, but not when f/ 4- Ms substituted for y. 
A seminvariaitt is the leading coefllcicnt of a covariant. 
Otherwise called peninvariatO. 

Seminvaiiantiye (sem-in-va'ri-an-tiv), a, [< 
seminvariant 4- -irr.] Having the character of 
a seminvariant. 

Seminympll (sem'i-nimf), n. The nymph or 
pupa of an insect 'which undergoes only semi- 
metainorphosis; a hemiinetabolic nymph; a 
propupa. 

Semi-ODSCUre (sem^'i-ob-skurO, 0- In entom., 
noting the wings of hymenopteroiis or other in- 
sects when they ai*e deeply tinged with brownish 
grav, but semidiaphanous or semi-transparent, 
semi-official (sonr i-p-fish ' 111), a. Part ly ofiicial ; 
having some degree of official authority ; made 
upon information from those who have official 
knowledge: as, a semi-o/jivial couBTmniion of a 
report ; a semi-official organ. 

HAfni -officiaHy (sem'^i-o-fish'al-i), adr. With 
semi-ofiicial authority; as if from official 
sources or with official authority; in a semi- 
official manner; as, it is senti-officiaUy an- 
nounced ; the* statement is made semi-offidally. 
somiography, semeiography (se-mi-og'ra-fi), 
II. [\ Gr. cf/fitiov, a mark, a trace, + -ypa^ia, < 
} pQf^Ftv, write. ] The doctrine of si^ns in gener- 
al; specifically, mpafhol., a description of the 
marks or symptoms of diseases, 
semiologic,* semeiologic (se'mi-Q-loj'ik), a, [< 
st miolog-y 4* -ic.] Same as scmioht^caL 
semiological, semeiological (sd^mi-o-loj'i- 
kal), a. [< semiologic -f -al.'] Kelating to se- 
miologjr, or the doctrine of signs; specifically, 
pertaiTiing to the symptoms of diseases. Also 
semiologic, semeiologic. 

semiolcigy,8emeioiogy(86-mi-ol'^ji),i4. [For- 
merly improp. semmwgy; < Gr. rniyelov, a mark, 



semlolocy 

sa/i speak: see «— 2 . I^eiftoall^t that kraikoh of path<dogy 

1. The logical theory of signs, of the oondi- which & oonoemed with the signmcance of 
tions of their fulfilling their functions, of their all symptoms in the human body, whether 
chiof kinds, etc. — 2t. The use of gestures to ox- healthy or diseased; symptomatology; semi- 
press thought. ology. 

These ways of signifying our thoughts by gestures. 861 D 10 Val (sem-i-o'val), a. In having the 
csftlled by the learned Bishop Vk^ilkins ss?imbo{^. form of half an Oval; semi-elliptioal. 

trrgtthore. tr. of Rabelais, Pref. gemiOTate (sem-i-o'vfit), a. In 2od7,, having 
3. The sum of scientific knowledge conoeruiug tho form of half an ovato surface or plane, 
morbid symptoms and their patliological sig- sexniOYipitfOUS (sem^i-o-vip'srrus), a, Imper- 
nificance; symptomatology; semiotics. feetly viviparous, as an implacen^ mammal: 

SemeioUigy Infers, from the widening of one pupil, which noting the marsupials and monotromes (the 
of internal double organs Is most diseased. JBtV»d,]X07. latter, however, have been ascertained to be 

ge^^opacouw (Bem^i-o-pa'to), < 7 . Semi- ^ In having 
^ . ’ . „ , 1 , j 1 the form of half an ovoid solid. 

8 enilMllI,ate{aem;;i-l«l'm«).«. Half-webbed, 
wont to be dlscaimisated from tho rest of opacous bodies, as the toes of a bud] 

BoyU. 

A variety of opal 


Half-transpa- 


Sdmi-Opal (sem-i-b'pfd), n, 
not possessing opalescence, 
mii-opaqne (semn-o-pak'), «■ 
rent; half-opaque. 

Stmioptera (se-mi-op'te-rfi), n. [XL. (G. K. 
Gray, 1869), < Gr. onfmov, a mark, standani, + 
TrT€p6v^ wing.] A genus of ParadiaeitisB, char- 




Seniipnlinate Foot of Willet 

fktmia 9ttHtpatifnttta\, 


OB i/iio vuoB Ml. n uiru, 

havingpartly webbed 
or imperfectly pal- 
mate feet, as a bird: 
applied to many 
species whose toes 
are webbed at the 
base only, or not 
more than half-way 
to their ends. Com- 
|iare cuts under ht- 
coUigate and palmate. 

semipalmated (som-i-pal'ma-ted), a. Bemipal- 
mate : mostly used of the birds themselves : as, 
the semipalmated plover, snipe, sandpiper, etc. 
Sec cut under Ereunetes. 
semipalmation (sem^i-pal-ma'sbqu ) , n . Half- 
we being of the toes, as a birci’s*; the state of 
being semipalmated. 

Such bMal webbing of the toes le celled gemiptUmatioth 
It . . . oocarBiiinianyblrdsof prey, in most gallinaceous 
birds, etc. ; tlie term is mostly restricted, in descriptive 
ornithology, to those wading birds, or grallatoree, in which 
it occurs. CcM*t Key to K. A. Birda p. 181. 

semi-parabola (sem^i-pa-rab'o-ia), u. in math 
a curve of such a nature that the powers of its 
ordinates are to each other as the next lower 
powers of its abscissas. 

semipaiise (sem^i-p^z), n. In medieval musical 
notation^ a semibreve rest. See rcxfi, g (ft), 
semipectbiate (sem-i-pek'ti-nat), a. Same as 
demupectiuatc. 

acterized by the two long white plumes which semipod (sem'i-ped), w. [< L. semipes (^ped-)f a 
project from each wing of the mate, and by the half-foot, < semi-, half, -f jm {ped-) == E. foot."] 
extension of a burnished green pectoral shield In pros., a half -foot. 

into long lateral tufts ; the standardwi^s. The SOmipedal (sem'i-ped-al), a. [< semiped + -«!.] 


the body, eontadiiiiig the geneni PliMirbhrdlicdits 
•nd UmorelUt, 

8 a]iiiph 3 rllidldm(sem^i-fi-lida-dS), ii.pl. [XL., 
< 8emipkgUid{iana) + •idm.'l Same as Bmi- 
phyUidiana, More correctly SemiphylMiidss. 

BOmlpiactlia (sem-i-pis'in), a. 1 &\! fish-like: 
as,^e sciptotodnc form of Oannes or Dagon. 
See cut undier Dagon, 

Bemiplaatlgrada (sem^i-plan-tig'r^a), n. pi. 
[NL., neut.pl. of semiplautigradvs : see send^ 
plantigrade.] A division of Cnmleora, includ- 
ing those carnivores which are semiplantigrade. 
It corresponds to the family Mustmdm. 

semiplaattoado (sem-i-plan'ti-grfid), a. [< 
NL. semiplanHgrams, < L. semi-, half, + NL. 
plantigradus : see plantigrade,] Incompletely 
plantigrade; partly digitigrade; subplanti- 
grade ; of or pertaining to the Semiplanttgrada. 

semiplaatlc (sem-i-plas'tik), a. Imperfectly 
plastic; in a state between full plasticity and 
rigidity. 

These impurities had been gathered while the glass wss 
In a »emi-pM»tie oondltlrm. 8eL Amer., N. 8., £lV. 1S4. 


Tho faUliig body [meteoric iron] was partly temiplaMic. 

Amer. Jow. Sei., Sd aer., Xu. 88C. 

Samiplotina (sem'i^lo-U'na), n. pi. [NL., < 
Semtjdotus + -ina2.J in GUnthers classifica- 
tion of fishes, the sixth group or subfamily of 
cyprinoids, typified by the genus Semiplotvs, 
They have the air-bladder developed Into an anterior and 

K mteiior section ; the pbsryngesl teeth in s single, dou- 
0 , or triple series (the outer never containing more than 
seven teeth) ; the anal fin short or of moderate length, with 
from eight to 


Wallace’^ Standard wini; ' Stmiaftfra wailaeei). 


long, inhabiting the islands of Batchian and 


only species known is S. tvallacei, 111 inches In pros.^ pertaining to or constituting a half- 

' foot, 

Semi-Pelican ^sem^i-pf-la^ji-au), a. and n. 
I. a. Half-Pelagian; pertaining to the Semi- 
Polagians or their tenets. 

H. n. One who holds to the system of Seini- 
Pelagianisin. 


Jildl 

semi-orbicnlar (sem^i- 6 r-bik'u-iar), a. 1 . 
Having the shape of a balf-orb or -sphere. — 2 . 
In entom., bounded approximately by half a 
circle and its diameter. 


«iail;Ordinate (sem-i-dr'di-nftt), n. In cemic Semi^elagianiem (sem^i-pf-la'ji-an-izm), «. 


seetims, half a chord bisected by the transverse 
diameter of a conic. 

aemioeeeoag (sem-i-os'^us), a. Partly bony ; 
somewhat or incompletely ossified. 

80 llllotellllS (se'mi-^tePus), n. [NL. (West- 
wood, 1840), dim. ot' Semiotus, a generic name, 
< Gr. avgefwrftf, noted, < OTjpeiov, a mark; see «r- 
meion.] A genus of hymeuopterous parasites of 


The compromise between Augnstiiuanism and 
Pelamanism attempted in the fifth century by 
Cassian in southern France, who maintained 
that man is morally sick, in opposition to Au- 
gustine, who asserted that he is morally dead, 
and to Pelagius, who held that he is morally well. 
The Semi- Pelagians believe tbst the free will of tusn co- 
operates with divine {mice in the attainment of salvation, 
and that Qod determines to save those who he sees will 
of themselves seek salvation. Semi-Pelagianisro therefore 
denies unconditional election, and substitutes s doctrine 
of predestination conditioned upon man’s exercise of his 
free will to choose the good. 

aemipellucid (sem^i-pe-lu'sid), n. Partially 
pellucid; imperfectly transparent: as, a somi- 
pellucid gem. 

semipNBXinifonn (sem-i-peiPi-fdrm), a. Half 
penniform; penniform on one side only; in 
anat, specifically, noting a muscle whose flesliy 
fibers converge on one side ot a tendon, like 
the web on one side of the shaft of a feather, 
semlpexfect (sem-i-p^rifekt), a. In entfm., 
ncany perfect; deficient in some parts: as, 
semiperject limbs ; a setniperfect neuration. 
SemiphyUldia (sem^i-fi-iid'i-^), n. pi. [NI-. ; 
sec Semiphyllidiana.] Same as SemiphylUdi- 
ana. 

mon parasite of the destiractive joint-worm of the t/nited BCBlipjiyllldiaCOa (scm l-fi-lld-l-a n. pi. 

»Uit 0 »(J»)$nmahordei\ Htte Joint-ivmw knd Immoma. [Nh., \ jSemiphyllidi{ana) “i" -acea.] Same as 

fiemiotic, sameiotic (se-tni-ot'tk), a. [< Gr. HemiphylHdiana. 

petutiKor^. fitted for marking, portending, < tr//- flam^hpUidian (sem^i-fl-lid'i-an), a. andn. L 
pnovy^ mark, interpret as^a portent, < mjpelov, a n. Of or pertaining to the SemiphyUidiana. 



Sfmietetluj chatcUtiphagH^. 

a, rrmate, fnnn side ; g, male, from above. (Hair-lines indicate 
titf turai siirea ) 

the family Chalddidse and subfamily Pteroma- 
tinsR. of few species, but wide distribution, s. 
ehaleidiphoffut is s notably beneficial insect, os it is a corn- 


mark, sign; see sf^mcion.] Relating to signs; 
specifically, relating to the symptoms ot dis- 
eases; symptomatic. 

samiotics, semaiotics (se-mi-ot'iks), n. [Ph 
of semiotic, scmciotic (see -ics).] 1 , The doc- 

trine or science of signs ; the language of signs. 


n. A setniphyllidian or monopleurobran- 
chiate gastro|>oa. 

SemipliyllicUailR (sem^i-ft-lid-i fi'ntt), n. pi. 
[NL., < L. semi-, half, 4* Qr. ^O/Xov. a leaf.] In 
Lamarck’s classification, a family of mistropods 
having the gilLs in a row on the right side of 


eleven branched rays not extending forward 
to oeiow uie dorsal fin ; the lateral line, if complete, run- 
ning in or nearly in the middle of the tail ; and the uorsal 
fin elongate, with numerous branched ray» and one osse- 
ous ray. They are found in Aslatlo streams. 
SemiplotlnSB (sem^i-plo-tl'no), n. pi, [NL., < 
iSemtplotus + -tna.] Hame as SemiptoHna. 
SemiplotllB (sem-i-pl 6 'tus), n. [NL., < L. semi-f 
half, 4 Gr. nKurrliQ, sailing, floating: S€»e Plotus.] 
A genus of cyprinoid fishes, typical of the sub- 
family Semiplotina^ The sundarce, S. macelel- 
landi, of Assam, is a species, 
semiplltma (sem-i-pUrmfi), ti.; pi. semiplums: 
(-me). [NL.: see semiplume.] In ornith., a 

semiplnme . See Jen ther. 
semiplamaceoaB (sem^i-pl()-ma^shiuB), a. In 
ornith.^ having or partaking of the character of 
a semiplume : noting a feaUier of ]>artly penna- 
ceous and partly plumulaeeous stnietiire. 
semiplnine (sem'i-plOm), n. K NL. semiplum(i,< 
L. semi-, half, 4 pluma, a smiul soft feather: see 
plume. ] In ornith,, a feather of partly downy 
structure, possessing a pennaceous stem and a 
plumulaeeous vreb. See feather. 
semipupa (sem'i-pu'ptl),n. ; pi. sem«>it;>/r(-p 6 ). 
[NL., < L. semi-, half, 4- NL. pupa., pupa.] Tri 
entom., same as pscudopvpa ov propupa. 
SOmiptipal (sem-i-pu'pal), a. [< semipupa 4 
-of . 3 Of the character of a semipupa; semi- 
nyinphal. 

Bemiqiiadrate (sem-i-kwo<l'rat), n. In astrol.. 
an aspect ot two planets when distant from each 
other 45 demrees, or half a quadrant. 
Bemiqnartile (sem-i-kw&r'til), n. Same as 
semiquudrate. 

semiquayer (Bem'i-kwfi-v 6 r), 1 . In musical 
notaiUm, same as sixteent)i-note.^2. Figura- 
tively, something ot very short duration ; a very 
short space of time. 

Till then, earth’s semiquaver, mirth, farewell. 

Quarlee, Emblem^ iv. lA. 
gemiauaver rest. Same as «Erfccn/A-note rear. See reef i, 
8 (“ 

semiquayer (sem'i-kwS-vftr), r. t. [< semi- 
quaver, w.] To play or sing in, or as in, semi- 
quavers. 

With wire and catgut ho concludes tho day, 

Quav'iitig and eetMguav’rirm care sway. 

Vmvper, Progress of Error, 1. 127. 

Semi-'Qllietistll (sem-l-k wl 'et-izm ) , n. The doc- 
trine of the Semi-Quietists. 

Semi-Onietigt (sem-i-kwi'et-ist), n. One of a 
sect of mystics which maintains with the Quiet- 
ists that the most perfect state of the soul is 
passive contemplation, but holds that this state 
is incompatible with external sinful or sensual 
action. 

semiqililltile (sem-i-kwin^til), n. In astrol., an 
aspect of two planets when distatit from each 
otner half of the quintile, or 36 degrees. 
Mmlreeondite (sem^i-r^-kon'dit), a. Half- 
hidden or half-concealed ; specifically, in eodl., 
noting the head of an insect half-concealed 
within the shield of the thorax, 
aemiraflex (sem-i-r 6 'fieks), a. Involuntarily or 
Irreflectively performed, yet not altogether be- 
yond the infiuenee of the will. 



T a. K NJm temi- 

(ICi^let) ; as wfii^+ rMtiMr.l Fer- 
j to or oontAining a quadrilateral whieh 
has four equal sides, but only pairs of equal 
angles, a mtU-n^Utr tcHid it one whoie faoet are all 
altke and teml-refarar, which hat ditiltnlhir tolld anslea 
dlithiot In the number of their linet, but not more^an 
two klndt of them, lying on the tiirfaoea of not more than 
two oonoentrio qiherea mmI ef ^mh olatt of anglet there 
are the tame number at in a regular tolld. Of temi-regu* 
Itr tolidt, to defined, there are but two>-the rhombic do- 
decahedron and the trlacontahedron : but modern writert 
often intend by the temi-regular tolidt the Arohimedetn 
bodiet. 

•emi-retraetila (sem>i'r$4rak'til), a. Betrac- 
tile to soms extent, as the claws of various 
carnivores, but incapable of being completely 
sheathed like a cat^s. Enoyc, XV. 440. 

Mmirhomb (sem'i romb), n. One half of the 
pectinated rhomb or hydrospire of a cystic 
orinoid, each half being a separate piece. Bee 
hydrodpire. 

semi-XUlg (sem'i>riug), n. lu zodl, a tracheal 
or bronchim half-ring. See traotml rings (un- 
der ring^)t and cut undet pesstdus, 

semifi (sd'mis), n. [L., < smi-, half, *f as: 
see A bronse coin of the ancient Homan 

republic, half the value of the as. The obverse 
type is a head of Jupiter, the reverse type the 
prow of a vessel, ana the mark of value S, 

semisagittate (som-i-saj^i-t&t), a. In entom., 
shaped like the longitudinal half of a 
barbed arrow-head, or like the barbed 

, end of a Osh-hook; acuminate, recti- 
linear on one side, aud spi'eading to a 
sharp proiection on the other ; noting 
color-marks, especially on the wings 
of Ijopidoptera, 

aeml-savage (sem-i-sav'aj), a, and n, 

I. a. Semibarbarian; half-civilized. 

n. n. A half-civilized person; a 
semibarbarian. 

Semi-Bazoii (sem-i-sak'sn), a. aud n. 

Middle English: an inexact term applied to 
Middle English in its first stage, the period 
from about 1150 to about 1250, when the Saxon 
inflections had not wholly fallen away. 

Bemisectlon (sem-i-sek'shon), >?. Same as hemi- 
section, 

Hom^n slao, after §emi»eetion of the cervical region In 
dogfl, found diitlnet degenerating flbron in the oppoelte 
Intend tract. Latvaet, No. 8424, p. 720. 

semiBeptate (eem-i-sep'tat), a. In hot, and 
soliLf half-partitioned; having a dissepiment 
which does not project into the cavity to which 
it belongs sufficiently to separate it into two 
entire cells. 

BemifiaxtUe (sem-i-seks'til), n. In astroh, an 
aspect of two planets when they are distant 
from each other the half of a sextile, or 30 
degrees. 

BBini-Bmila (sorn'i-smll), ft. A faint smile; a 
suppressed or forced smile. [Bare.] 

Mr. Beaufort put on a doleful and doubtful 
of wolcoma fiulwer. Night aud Morning, iv. 8. 




S«niisairit- 
tate Mark. 

Early 



BSmiBOlid (sem-i-sorid), n, and a. 1. it. A sur- 
face composed of facets, like a geometrical 
solid, but not closing so as to tucloso space, 
n. a. Half-solid. 

BemiBOBpire (sem'i-so-splr), n. [< ML. semisu- 
spiriutHt q. v.] In medieval musical notation^ 
same as ^hth-notc rest. Also semisuspirium, 

Bemi-BOana (sem'i-sound), n, [< ME. semisoun; 
as semi- -+• soundt^,} a half-sound; a low or 
broken tone. [Rare.] 

Bofte he oougbeth with a semy roun. 

Chaucer, Mlller*t Ta]«^ 1. 611. 

BBiniBpata (sem-i-sp&'tfi), n. [ML., also semi- 
spatfnum^ LL. semispaiha^ < L. semi-j half, + 
spatka, a broad two-edged sword: see spathe,'] 
A Frankish dagger about 2 feet long, having a 
single edge, and several grooves in the back of 
the blade. See gaxl, 1. 

Bimi-SpIlBrical (sem-i-sferM-kal), a. Having 
the figure of a half-sphere ; hemispherical. 

BBItttl^liallB (sem^i-spi-n&'lis), w.: pi. semispi- 
naUfs (-Ids). [NL. (sc. museulus),] A deep 
muscular layer of the back, in the vertebral 
groove beneath the complexus, splenius, spina- 
lis dorsi, aud longissimus. it conslstt of oblique 
fasoiolos ezUmdltw soroM •ovend vertebna from the 
traniverto and arlloular procatae* to the eplnout pro- 
oesaea. The aerlea extend in man from the lower part of 
the thoredc to the upper part el the oervioal region, and 
those of the back and neck reapeotlvely are aometitnea 
diattngttlahed aa mHitptnoUe dwH and eemUpinalie eoUi, 
— imilptaallg eapwig. aum» wmpkams, 

BBmimstUM (sem'i-skwgr), n. In astroL, an as- 
pect of two planets when they are 45 degrees 
oiitaut from each other. 


54$7 

iBiillHltoBi(sem'l-stM),a* Puddled steel. [U.S.] 
M»iiiBab 8 Mtii:^]| (sem-iHftub-sti-tfi^shi^^^^ A 
linear transformation of two variables in which 
one of them remains unaltered. 
Bemisapeniataral (sem-i-sfi-per-nat^u-r^), a. 
Half-divine and half-human : used of the classic 
demigods or heroes. 

TheOreeka . . . wore anirounded with a world of «em^ 
eupematural belnga. 

JL S, Perrin, Religion of Phfloaopby, p. 442. 

Bemisupinated (sem-i-su'pi-na-ted), a. Placed 
in a position between supination and pronation, 
as the hand. 

When the hand la eemieupinoOed, i. o. with the radiua 
and ulna parallel. 

BuelrV Handbook qf Med. SeUneee, VIII. 684. 

BemiBUBplriom (sem^i-su-splr'i-um), ft.: pi. 
semisuspiria (-«.). [ML., < L. semi-y half, + su- 
spirium, a breathing, < suspirarCf breathe: see 
suMire.} Same as semisotqnre, 

Benuta (sem'i-tft), n.; jil. semitsp. (-te). [NL., < 
L. semitat a narrow way, a path.] In echino- 
derms, a fasoiole; a sort of 
lesser ambulacrum (having, 
however, nothing to do with 
the ambulaoral organs proper), 
consisting of a band of minute 
close-set tubercles which bear 
ciliated clubbed spines. Sem- 
itffi are characteristic of the 
snatangoid sea-urchins. See 
also cut under Spatangoida. 

Bemital (semM-tal), a, [< NL. 
semita + -ah Cff. L. semitalis, 
of or belonging to a path.] Of 
or {lertaiuing to a semita: as, a fif 5 spataiigoid. 
semital spine; a semital tuber- 
Clc.-Bsmltal spine, the peculiar 
cUrate ciliated aptno Lmie upon a a ScSiui sSilmwc 
aemital tubercle. hiKhly rua(;nificd. 

semi-tangent (sem-i-tan'jent), 
n. In moth., the tangent of half its ciuMicd cod b, un 
an arc. 

semitaryt, n. An obsolete form of simitar. 
Here, dlnann roe, take my aemitaru. 

B. Jomon, Case ia Altered, v. 2. 

Bemitaur (sem'i-t4r), n. pormerly semitaurc, 
semitawre; < L. semi-, half, + taurusy a bull.] 
A fabulous animal, half bull and half man. 
Semitauni are among the comroonett repreaentationa in 
Hindu religioua art. The ordlimry form ia flgured under 
Durga, which goddeaa ia uaually depicted apearing or 
cutting utf the liuuian head of a aeroitaur. Alao nmUawe. 
He a««a Chimeraa, OoTfP>nB. Mino-Taure^ 
Meduaaa, Hagga, Alectoa, Semi-Tauree. 

S^eeeUr, tr. of Bethulia’a Reacue, vL 
Some eemUawree, and aoroo more halfe a beare, 

Other halfe awine deepe wallowing in tlie miera. 

Breton, Pilgrimage to Paradlac^ p. 8. {Daviee.) 

Semite (sem'it), n, and a, [< NL. ^Semitesy < LL. 
Seniy < Gr. 2i//<, Shem.] I, n. A descendant or 
supposed descendant of Shem, son of Noah. 

ll. a. Of or belonging to Shem or his de- 
scendants. 

Also Shemiie. 

Bemitendinose (sem-i-ten^di-nos), a. Same as 
semi tendinous. 

8 eiIlitendin 0 SU 8 ( 8 em-i-ten-di-n 6 'su 8 ), n.; pi. 
semitendinosi (-si). [NL. (se. musoitlus): see 
semf’feftff»itou.v.] A fusiform muscle with a re- 
markably long tendon, on the back of the 
thigh, at the inner side of the biceps femoris, 
arising from the tuberosity of the ischium in 
common with the biceps, aud inserted at the 
inner anterior side of Ine shaft of the tibia be- 
neath the insertion of the sartorins. This muaole 
llaxoa the leg, and ita tendon forma one of the inner ham- 
■trlnga. Alao called Ofndmoeue and iufhicpretibiaiie. 
BemiteHdinoOB (sem-l-ten'di-nus), a Tendi- 
nous for half its length or thereabouts, as a 
muscle; having a tendon about as long as its 
fleshy part, as the semitendinosns. 
8emite]rate(sem'i-tf'r5t''),d. Half-round; seml- 
oylindric, like a cheese-scoop. 

Bemitertlan (sem-i-t^r'sban), a, and tt. I. a. 
PaHly tertian and partly quotidian : applied to 
intermittent fevers. 

n. n. A semitertian fever. 

BOmiteBSeral ^sem-i-tes't^ral), a. Exhibiting 
the hemihedrlsm characteristic of forms of the 
tesseral or isometric system. 

Bentitmeral forma (of eiyattlal. JPnej/e. Brit., XVT. 866. 

Semitic (se-mit'ikb a. and n. [ss F. Sdmitigue 
a Sp. JSemitwo sx Pg. It, Semitico (e£. G. Semit- 
isch ss Dan. 8w. JSemitisk)^ < NL. ^'^hmitictiSy < 
SemitOy Semite : see 1. < 7 . Relating to 

the Semites, or the descendants of Shem ; per- 
taining to the Hebrew race or any of those kin- 


BBmi-micial 

dred to it, as the Arabians and the Assyrians. 
Also Shemitic, Shemitish, 

The term [Sendtic ] . . . wax not in general nae until the 
flrat quarter of this century, having been need in Germany, 
aa It ia alleged, by SohiOaer in 1781. ... It could not, how- 
ever, have been general, since Richhorn olaima to have 
introduced it in place of Oriental in 1794. . . . Itmay not 
Improperly be said that the term Semitic la authoritative. 

8, Blackwell, in Proo. Amer. Philol. Aaa., 1881, p. 28. 
BsmitiO languagSfi, an important family of languages 
diatioguiahed by tnliieral verbal r<H>ta and vowel-inflec- 
tion. It compriaea two principal branches, the northern 
and the soutnern. To the northeni branch belong the 
Assyrian, Aramean (including Syrian), and PalesUriiaii (In- 
olnuing Hebrew and Phenlciau); to the southern t>elong 
the Arabic (including Babean) and its derived subbranch, 
the Ethiopic. 

H. n. The Semitic lanmiages collectively. 

SemitlBatiOll, SemitiBe. Sec SemitizaUony Semi- 
Use, 

SemitlBm (sem'i-tizm), n. [< Semite + -tV^w.] 

1. A Semitic word or idiom. 

80 extensively had Semitic influenoea penetrated Egypt 
that the JBgyiaian language, during the period of the 
nineteenth dynasty, ia aaid by Brugach to be aa lull of 
Semitieme as Qerman ia of GalUcistna. 

Huadey, Nineteenth Century, XTX. 498, 

2. Semitic ways, life, thought, etc. ; especially, 
the religious doctrines and principles or prac- 
tices of the Jewish people. 

Also ShemiUsm. 

SemitiBt (sem'i-tist), n, [< Semite + -is^] A 
^mitio scholar; one versed in Semitic lan- 
guage, literature, etc. 

Poaaibly, like aomo other SemiUete, Trot. Ihiver may 
not regard the results of Asiqrrlology with pre-eminent 
favour. The Academy, July 26, 1890, p. 66 . 

Semitization (sem'i-ti-zA'shon), n, [< Semi- 
tise + -ation. ] The act of rendering Semitic in 
character, language, or other attribute. Also 
spelled SemitisaUon. 

The partial Semitization of the southeni dlatilcta of 
Abysainia. Eneyc. Brit., XXI. 656. 


religion. 

That they [the Ftiiliatinesi were a Semitic or at least a 
thoroughly Semitiud people can now hardly he made 
a matter of dlapute. Eneyc. Brit., XVIII. 766. 

2, To convert to the Hebrew religion. 

Also spelled Semitise. 

semitOlIB (sem'i-ton), n. [ss F. semiton ss Sp. 
semitone; < LL. semiUmiumy a half-tone, < L. 
semi-y half, Umus, tone.] In musiCy an inter- 
val apx>roximately equal to half of a tone; a 
minor second : a half-stop. The typical semitone 
la that between the seventh and the eighth tone of the 
major scale ; this ia called diaionw:, and its ratio is 16 ; 16. 
That between any tone and ita flat or ita sharp ia called 
ehrmnatte; Its ratio ia either 24 : 26 <»r 128 : 186— the for- 
mer being called the lees, and the latter the greater. The 
aemitone resulting from a doubly diminished third la 
called enharmonic. The aemitone produced by equal tmn- 
perament is called tempered or mean; ita ratio ia l:2iV. 
The semitone is not the same as the ancient hemitone 
(BometimoB oalleil the Pythagorean eemitoneX which was 
the remnant left from a perfect fourth after subtracting 
two tones. SeeHmma, 1. Rarely called detn^oite. 

Bemitonic (sem-i-ton'ik), a. [< semitone + -to.] 
Pertaining to a semitone ; consisting of a semi- 
tone or of semitones. 

Bemi-transpareacy (som'i-trflns-par'en-si), n. 
Imperfect transparency ; partial opaqueness. 

Benu-transpareilt (sem^i-trAns -percent), a. 
Half-transparent or imperfectly transparent. — 
Beml-transparstlt china, a name given to a nne pottery' 
made at Stoke-upon- Trent in the early years of the factory 
which alterwaru produced the famous Spode porcelain. 

Bexni-toopical (sem-i-tro]>M-kal), a. Belonging 
in part to the tropics and in part to more tem- 

§ crate regions; characteristic of regions bor- 
ering on the tropics; subtropical: as, semi- 
troinoal vegetation ; a semi-tt opical climate, 
semitublllar (sem-i-tii'bu-lar), a. Like the 
half of a tube divided longitudinally ; elongate, 
with parallel margins, one surface being strong- 
ly convex and the other strongly concave, 
sexnitychonic (sem^i-li-kon'ik), a. Approxi- 
mating to the astronomical system of Tycho 
Bralie. The eemUychonic eyetem inppoaes the earth to 
revolve on ita axis daily, but the sun to revolve around 
the earth, and the other primary planets to revolve around 
the sun. 

86 mi*lllicial (som-i-un'§ial), a. and w. I. a. In 
paleography y intennediafe between uncial and 
minuscule: noting a method of writing Latin 
and Greek characters found in the sixth or 
seventh and succeetling centuries. 

Where contracting is the main btiaineaa, it ia not well 
to write, aa the fashion now is, uncial or eemiuneUU let- 
ters, to look like pig’s riba 

‘ Boger Sorih, Txird Guilfcwd, I. 20. {Jkttiee.) 
Scholia, in two or more fine eemiuncUU hands, are fre- 
quent through the entire book. Cloee/kal Bee., HI. 18. 
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11 * n. One of the oharaoters exhibiting the 
transition from nnoial to minusoale writing. 

It [Irtah script} is ususlly called the Irid) unoial or sem^> 
wtciai, but its connection with the normal uncial script 
has never been explained. 

Imae Tayior, The Alphabet, y. 11. 17S. 

SemixritreotlS (sem-i-vit'i^-us), a. Partially 
vitreous; having more or less of a vitreous 
structure ; a term used in describing the struc- 
ture of various minerala, constituents of rocks, 
especially of volcanic rocks. See viireous. 

finely vesicular rhyoUtlo rock with connwct tenUvitre^ 
out green-Krey base. Quart. Jour, Geol. XLVI. 74. 

aemi-Titriflcation (sem-i-vit^ri-fi-ka'shpiO. «. 
1. The process of partly vitrifying an^hing, 
or the state of being partly vitrified. — 2. A 
substance or mass in tlie state of being somi- 
vitrified, or partially converted into glass. 

semi-vitrified (sem-i-vit'ri-fid), fi. Half-vitri- 
fted, or imperfectly vitrified; partially converted 
into glass. 

8e]lliT^Tet>«7. [ME. semivvfy < OF. *8emmf =r It. 
mnivu^Oy < semirirwit half -alive, half-dead, < 
aami-y half, + rirw/J, alive, living: see vmrf.] 
Half-alive; lialf-dcud. 

He my^te neither steppe ne stonde ue sterefote ne handes, 
N« helpe hyni'self sotnely for mniuyf he seined. 

Piem Piowman (BX xvil, 66. 

Semivocal (seni-i-vo'kal), a. [< L. semivomJi^y 
half'souiiding. half-vocal, as a noun a semi- 
vowel, < semi^, half, -f vocnlim^ vocal: see vo- 
calf vowel,'] Of or pertaining to a st^mi vowel; 
half- vocal; imperfectly sounding. 

semivowel (som-i-vou^el), «. [< F. semirojelle 
ss It. 8emivoc4tl€<, < L, semivocalis, sc. It Ur a 
(translating Or. iifii^uvovy sc. aroixelov), semi- 
vowel: see Heniivocal.] A half-vowel; a sound 
partaking of the nature of both a vowel and a 
consonant ; an articulation lying near the lino 
of division between vowel and consonant, and 
so capable of being used %vith either value ; also, 
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ii the banuniiui, or Mored ^ 

Ills. One tpeclM, 8, roMttanOt InhihtU Tibet $«• cat 
under siifsfftii- 

semola (sem'$-l|)i n. [ss F. ftemouUy OF. smole 
ss Bp. sSmola s Pg. amola^ fine fionr, < It. dcmo- 
la, bran, < L. simUa, fine wheaten flour; cf. 
ML. simellay wheaten bread ; Or, aefitdaXt^y fine 
wheaten flour. Of. OHO. semala^ simiUty fine 
wheat, flour, bread, MHO. semely amele, Mmely 
O. semmel (> 8w. 8emla)y wheaten bread, a roll ; 
appar. an independent word, < OHO. semen, 
eat (but Influenced by the L. word).] Same 
as semolina, 

semolina, semolino (sem-p-le'n^ -nfi), n, [< 
It. semolinoy p'lts, a paste for sonps, etc., small 
seed, dim. oi semolay bran: see semola,'] The 
large hard grains retained in the boHiug-ma- 
cliiiie after the fineflour has been passed thi^ugh 
it. It 1* of various dcffrees of fineness and is often made 
Intentionally in considerable quantlti^ being a favorite 
fCMod in France, and to some extent used in Great Britain 
for making puddings. Also called manna-^roup. Com- 


beafe-kiiowii •psotM of outdoor ouHIvutioa if# A UKdlM* 
rtMa(sao hin4md*«hl0lNms)aad^. tsstemm (the liOttiiMtk 
The latter fs in Inland a fUtnlUar i^anti wttli Mch on 
names es hmawwty buSoel^s-sV^ iwbrakay jemvAy etc. 
See hfnmtMk, kouHMk-ttte, 

semiMtomf (sem'pi-t^m), a. [< ME. sempitema, 
< OF. sempiteme as 8p. Pg. It. smpitemo, < h, 
sempitemus, everlasting. < sempi-y for semper y 
always, 4* -famus. as in teviiemuSy mkmusy 
etem, eternal.] Everlasting. 

To ile fro Bvnne and dark fire ssmfijienis. 

“ lus, Husbondrie (K K. T. 8.), p. 188. 


The god whose . 


. belnge Is smpftsme. 

Gower, Conf. Amani, vU. 


(sf-moa't^m6), n. p/. [NL., fem. 
pi. of semostomm : see semoatomous,] A sulior- 
der of IHscomedussBy containing ordinary jelly- 
fishes or sea-jellies with the parts in fours and 
eights, having four genital pouches arranged 
about the single centric mouth, which is pro- 


times the nasals m and ik 
Mni-weekly (sem-i-wek'Ii), 42. and n, L d. 
Made, issued, or occurring twice a w^eek, or once 
©very lialf-W'eek : as, a semi-weekly tour of in- 
spection ; a semi-weekhj newspaper. 

II. «. A journal that is Issued twice a week. 
SemlJi gum. Hec 

BOmlflliat, n. A Middle English form of sem- 
blani. 

samlylf, a. A Middle English form of seemly. 

n. A Middle English form of sembfe^. 
smmwiit (sem'it), n. [Prob. orig. a form of sam- 
itSy q. v.] An undershirt. [Scotch.] 
MmUftbldt (sem^iu^bl), a. [A corrupt form of 
semblable,] Similar. 

“From Berwick to Dover, three hundred miles over " 
That Is. from one end of the land to the other. Semnabte 
the Sonpture expression, ‘‘From Dan to Beorsheba." 
JPuUrr, Worthies, Northnmberland, 11. 542. (Davies.) 

MBUlOpitbece <sem^iio-pi-thSs'), n, [< l^mno- 
pitheeus.2 One of the so-called sacred monkeys, 
as the entellus or hauuman ; any member of 
Semnopithccin/p. 

SgmUOpithecidaS (sem^no-pi-thS'si-de), n, pi, 
[NL., < JSemnopithecus 4-' -idsp,] The Semno- 
piUhednm advanced to the rank of a family. 
Cmit&Opitliecilim (sem-no-pith-e-srne), n, pi. 
[NL., < Semnopttkeeus -4- A subfamily 

of catarrhin© monkeys. The stomach is complex and 
sacculated, with a dflatM cardiac and elongated pyloric 
aperture ; there are no cheek-pouches and no vermiform ap- 
pendix of the coliui ; the limbs and tall are long ; the ster- 
num is narrow ; the third lower molar tooth is fivo-tuber- 
cttlate ; and ischial callosities are present. It includes 
many large monkeys, m4>st nearly approaching the apes of 
the family SimHAte. The leading genera, besides Semno^ 
pUheem, are Navalis^ CoiebuSy and Qmrtta. These monkeys 
are found in Africa and Asia. They date back to the Mio- 
cene. Alsf> called Colobina. See cuts under erOeilus, 
ffuereza, and NamUis. 

semnopithecilie (sem-no-pith'^sin), a, and n. 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Semnopiihecinm ; 
semno])itheco]d. 

H. n, A monkey of the subfamily Semnojn- 
ihecus : a semnopithecoid. 
aenmopithecoid (sem^no-pi-the'koid), a. and n. 
Hame as semnopithedne! 
861 linopltbecil 8 (sem^n 9 -pi-th 6 'ku 8 ), n, [NL., 
< (Ir. eipvd^y revered, honored, sacred (< oifiea- 
Baiy revere), 4* mByKo^y an ape.] The typical ge- 
nus of SemuftpithednsBythe so-called sacred mon- 
Tceys of Asia, having a thumb, and not found 
in Africa. (Compare Colobus,) B'umerous species 
Inhabit wooded portions of the Oriental region, fnw the 
Himalayas southward, and extend into Borneo and /ava. 
They are of large sire and slender-bodied, with long limbs 
and tall and often hamlsome coloration. Thebest^nown 


^up, 

would bo preferably written SemaUatomata or Snniosto- 
mata. See cuts under Aurelia and Cyatim, 
semOBtomOttB (se-mos'to-mus), a. [< NL. sc- 
mostomusy < Or." aijfmy sign, mark, 4- ardpay 
mouth.] Having long oral processes, as a 
jellyfiali ; pertaining to the Semostomsey or hav- 
ing their characters. 

semotedf (so-mo'ted), a. [< L. semotusy pp. of 
semorercy move apart, separate (< sc-, apart, 4- 
movere, move: see move)y 4* Separated; 

removed; rem4)t€. 

Is it enough if I pray with my mind, the heart being ss- 
moUsd froni mundane affairs and worldly businesses? 

B»Mn, Works, p. 120. (Hnlliwell.) 

Semotilos (se-mot'i-lus), n, [NL. (Kafinesque, 
1820), < Gr. cv/iu, a mark, 4* trr/Xm', feather, 
wing (with ref. to the dorsal fin).] An Ameri- 
can gemis of leuciscine fishes. The species are 
variously known as chub and daee. 8. eorporalit is the 
home<i chub or dace, 10 inches long, nboundingfrom New 
England to MIsaouri and Georgia. S. buUatis is the fall- 
flsh or silver chub, tbo largest of the Cyprinidm in the re- 
gions It inhabits— east of the AUeghanies from Massa- 
ohnsetta to Virginia. It roaches a length of 18 inches ; 
the coloration is brilliant steel-blue alK>vo, silvery on the 
sides and belly; in the spring the males have the belly 
and lower fliis rosy or crimson, 
senmr idem (sem'p^r I'dem). [L. : semper 
plft*. OF. sempre)y always, ever (< sem-y gtw-, 
in semely once, s'muU at once, E. somey etc., 4- 
-peTy akin to per, through: see per-); idem, the 
same : see identic,] Always the same, 
sempenrirent (sem-p6r-vi^rent), a, [< L. sent- 
jHr, always, + vir(m(t-)8y par, of inrercy be 
green or verdant: see rlriri.J Always green 
or fresh; evergreen. 

semperriye ( sem 'p^r-tdv), n, [ < OF , sempervivey 
< L. sempervivoy sempervivum, fem. or neut. of 
sempervii'us, evor-livingy < semper, always, 4- 
vivuSy living, < vivere, live.] The houscleek. 
Bee Sempervivum, 

The greater semper-viw . . . will put out branches two 
or three years ; but . . . they wrap the ro<»t In a cloth 
besmeared with oil, and renew it onee in half a year. 

JSacon, Nat Hist, § S9, 

SemperviTum (som-p^r-vi'vum), n, [NL. (Lin- 
neeus, 1737), < L. sempervivuMy also sempervivUy 
in full semperdva fserbay houseleek, lit. the 
* ever-living plant’ (tr. Gr. deiXu>ov)y so called be- 
cause it is evergreen and of gieat vitality ; neut. 
or fem. of sempervivusy ever-living: see semper- 
vive,] A genus of polypetalous plants, of the 
order Crassulacese. 1 1 is characterised l>y flowors with 
nnmenms or more than five calyx-lobes, as many acute 
narrow petals, which are entirely separate or unItM only 
at the i)ase, usually twice as many stamens, and as many 
carpels SB petals, the fruit conststlng of many-seeded folli- 
cles. 'Jliere are about 60 species, natives especially of cen- 
tral and southern Europe, al84j extending to Madeim and 
the Canaries, Into Asia Minor and the western Himalayas, 
and Into Africa in Nubia and Abyssinia. They are plants 
of peculisrly fieshy habit, in some species with a loaf- 
bearing stem, but In tiKNit steiuless an4i consisting of a 
rosette of short and broad alternate fieshy and commonly 
revolute leaves. The fiowers are whit^ rra, green, yellow, 
or purple, and borne in panicled and commonly compactly 
flowered cymes. They are remarkable, like the relatod 
Sedum, tor tenacity of life: 8. emspUosum is said to have 
grown when planted after being for ei^teen months 
pressed in a herbarium. Those witli shrubby stems have 
yellow or rarely white flowers, are all from the Oansiy 
Islands, are cultivated under glass, and show many df- 
vergenoes from the typical strnc tore— some, as the sab- 
genus Orunovia, having as many as thirty -two petals. The 


i-pi-t4)r'nal), a. [<ME.8emfri- 
ternaly < (3F. '(andF.) semj^Uimely < ML. sempi- 
temalis (in adv. sempitemaliter); as sempitsm 
4- -al.] Eternal ; everlasting ; endless ; having 
no end. 

As thou srt cyte of God, A tempUemai throne, 

Here now, hlessyd lady, my wofulle mone. 

Polideal Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 82. 
The SemptternaU, Iinmortall, Omnipotent, Inuisihle, and 
the most consummate end absolute Deitle. 

Hsyvfood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 90. 
All truth Is from the sempiternal source 
Of light divine. Coseper, Task, it 499. 

sempiteniity (som-pi-tfer'nj-ti), n, [< LL. 

sempiterniia(t-)Sy < L. sempitemusy everlasting: 
see sempitem,] Duration without end; end- 
less duration ; perpetuity. 

The future eternity or sempUendty of the world. 

^ M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 94. 

sempitenilgef (sem-pi-tdr'nlz), V, t, [< sempi-' 
tern 4* -ige,] To perpetuate. 

Nature, nevertheless, did not after that manner provide 
for the ssmpitemizinff of the human race, but, on the con- 
trary, crested man naked, tender, and frail. 

Ifrtjuhart, tr. of Rabelais, lit 8. 

sempiteniOUBt (sem-pi-t;^r'nns), a, [< L. sem- 
;Hf€Tnu.v, everlasting: see sempitern,] Bompi- 
ternal. 

A sempitemosts crone and old hag was picking up and 
gathering some sticks in the said forest. 

VtquhaHy tr. of Rabelais, II. 16. 

Bempiternumt (sem-pi-t^r'num), n, [< L. sempi- 
ternuMf neut. of sempitemus, everlasting: see 
smpifem.] A stuff formerly in use in England, 
named from its durability. It is described as 
a twilled woolen material used for garments. 
Draper's Diet. 

semiple (sem'pl), a. A dialectal (Scotch) form 
of simple, 

8eilll|lice(sem'ple-che), a. [lt.,ssK.mm 7 >le.] In 
musiCy simple; nhaffeettd: noting passages to 
be rendered without embellishments or rhyth- 
mic liberties, 
sempre (sem'pre), adv. 
wavs: nee semper idem.] Aju lu iiivv 

style throughout; similarly: used with some 
other direction, to prevent this from being for- 
gotten, or its force suspended : as, semjire pianoy 
softly throughout. Cfompare simile, 
sempstert, n. Bee seamster. 
sempstress, n. Bee seamstress. 
semseyite (sem^si-it), n. [Named after A. von 
Semse^,] A sulphid of antimony and lead, 
near Jamesonite in composition, occurring in 
raonoclinic crystals of a gray color and me- 
tallic luster: it is found at Felsfi-Bdnya in 
Hungary. 

semsterf, n. Bee seamster. 
semuncia (s^mun'shi-fl), n. ; pi. semuncise (-S). 
[L.,< semi-y half, 4- unday a twelfth part, an 
ounce: see oitfiee^.] A small Roman coin of 
the weight of four drachmas, being the twenty- 
fourth part of the Roman pound, 
semnndal (s@-mun^shial), a. [< setnmda 4- 
-al.] Belonging to or based on the semuncia. 
Small bronae plcoes liclonging to the Ssmundat system. 

8. V. Head, Historta Numontm, p. 48. 

sen^f, adv, and conj, A Middle English variant 
of sine^, 

8611*^^ (sen), n, [Jap.] A Japanese copper or 
bronze coin, equal to the one-hundredth part 
of a yen or dollar ; a Japanese cent. One- and 


i lt., < L. semper y al- 
n musiCy in the same 
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tmHMm oo^pm* pie^ai and dva*, taii«» taranly-, 
aiidlAfty*8eix allTar idaaea are in cirouiatloii. 
or S6fi«^ An abbreviation of mtior, 
(se-nyar)t n» a maxk, landmark, ss 
B» aignaH: see signal!] In parts of the United 
States aequired from Idexioo, a landmark. 
•aBftrillS (s^nftM'Us), n.] pi. aenarH (-1). [L., 
so* vsr$u8f a verse of six feet: see aana/i^!] In 
Xat nroe., a verse of six feet; especially, an 
iambic trimeter. 

iOBanilOlltite (se-n&r^mqnt-it), n. [Named 
after H. H. de S^armant (1808 ->62), a French 
mlneraloj^t and physicist.) Native antimony 
trioxid (ob 203 ), occurring in isometric octahc'* 
dronst also massive : it is colorless or grayish, 
of a resinous to subadamantine luster. 
mUMry (sen Vrl), o. [n F. senaire s 8p. Pg. 
It. aennrio, < L. senariuSf consisting of six each, 
< seni, six each, < sea: ss E» six: see six.] Of 
six; oelonging to six; containing six. Bailey. 
aenate (sen'^t), n. K MF. senaU < OF. senat, 
also F. s6nat n Pr. senet ss Sp. Pg. eenado 
as It. senaio ss D. senaat ss O. Ban. Bw. serntj < 
L« senatusy council of elders, a senate, < senex 
(sen-), old, an old man (compar. senior^ old- 
er; senium j old age), ss Skt. sam ss Qr. It'oc, old, 
aas Gotff. sineigBf old (superl. sinista, eldest), 
xs Lith. aenas as W. hen ss Ir. Gael, scan, old. 
From the same L. adj. aenex (sen-) are ult. £. 
senil 0 f aenior, aignor^ peignior^ etc., air, sire, sir- 
rah, etc. ; and the same element exists in sene- 
sehalt q. v.] 1 . An assembly or council of citi- 
aens invested with a share in the government of 
a state. E»peclaUy~<(a) In ancient Eonie, a body of 
citlsmis appointed or elooted from among the patHciana, 
and later from among rich plebeiaitt alao, or taking aeaU 
br virtue of holding or of having held certain high offices 
of state Originally the senate bad supremo authority in 
religious matters, much legislative and judicial power, 
the management of fmreign affairs, etc. At the close of 
the republic, however, and under the empire, the autlior- 
ity of the senate was little more than nominal apart from 
. certain administrative functions, chiefly ftsoal, and from its 
sittings as a high court of lustico and as an appellate tri- 
bunal. The original aenate of the patricians numbered 
100; after the adjunction of the tribes Titles or Sabines 
and Luoeres, the number became 800. and remained at 
this figure for several centuries, with tlie exception of 
some temporary changes, until the supremacy of Sulla. 
Julius Ofiesar made the numlnsr 900, ana after his death it 
became over l.WM), but was reduc<^ to COO Augustus, 
and varied under subsequent emperors, (d) The upper or 
less numerous branch of a legislature in various oouiitries, 
as In France, Italy, the United States, and In all the scpa- 
rate States of the Union. The Senate of the United States 
oousiits of two senstors from each State, and numbers (in 
1S9S; 90 members. A senator must be at least thirty years 
of age, nine years a citizen of the country, and a resident 
of the Slate from which he Is chosen. Senators are elected 
by the State legislatures, and sit for six years, but the terms 
ox office are so arranged that one third or the members retire 
every two yeara In addition to its legislative functions, the 
Aenate has power tocotiflnn or reject nominations and trea- 
ties tiiAde by the President and also tries impeachment^ 
The vice-president of the United States is the president of 
the Senate ; in his absence a senator is chosen president 
pro tempore. The upper house of the Canadian Parliament 
IS also called the Senate ; Ita 81 members are appointed 
by the crown for life. Hence— (c) In general, a legislative 
body ; a state council ; the legislative department of a 
government. 

I am with-owte deffence dainpned to proscripcion and 
to the deth for the studio and bowntes that I haiie dooii 
to the senot Chaueer, BoCthlus(ed. Fumivall), i. prose 4. 

2. In an joxtended use, a body of venerable or 
distinguished persons. 

There sate on many a sapphire throne 
The great who had departed from mankind. 

A mighty senofe. shelieff. Revolt of Islam, 1. 64. 


3. (a) The governing body of the University 
of Cambridge, and of some other institutions 
of learning. 

The legislative body of the University is called the Sen- 
ate, and the place in which it assembles is called the 
Senate-House. Tlie Chancellor, Vice*Chancellor, Doctors 
of Divinity, taw, Medicine, Hcience, and Letters, Bache- 
lors of Divinity, and Masters of Aits, Lav% and Bnrgery, 
haying their names upon the University Iteglster, have 
votes In this assembly. 

Camdridge Ufviverdtg Calendar /or 1689, p. 1. 

(b) In osrtain American colleges, where the 
students take part in the disoimine of the in- 
stitution, a disciplining and advisory body com- 
posed of members of the faculty and represen- 
tatives of the students.— oonrtssy of the ssiute. 
8ee«(wre«sy.-pyliiO0Oftht lOliats. Bee prineepe mut- 
iua under ortneene. 

ffiSnatSHdUklllber (sen^&t-ohfim'bSr), n. A 
chamber or hall in which a senate assembles, 
wmats-lioiise (sen'It-hous), a. A house in 
which a senate meets, or a place of public 
council. 


ffiCs. The people do admit you, and are surnsnou'd 
To meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor. Where? at the sonoloAouief 

SMt., Cor., IL a 1681 
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imator (sen'I^tijr), ». r< M®. aenatour, aana- 
tur, < OF. aenatour, F. aenaieur as Pg. aana- 
dor 3s It. aenatare as B. G. Bw. Ban. amator, < 
L. senator, a senator, < aenex {sen-), old, an old 
man: see senate,] 1. A member of a senate. 
(Bee-sdno^d, 1.) In Scotia]^ the lords of session 
are called senators of theCemage of Justice, 

But God wot, guod thia Smudour aleo, 

So vertuoua a (y verc in my lyf 
He saugh I never. 

Chaueer, Man of Law'a Tale^ L 926. 
The tyrant cuatoro, moat grave eenatore. 

Hath made the flinty and ateel couch of war 
My thrloc-driven bed of down. 

Skak., OtheUo, L 8. 280. 

2. In old Eng. law, a memlier of the king’s coun- 
cil ; a king’s councilor. Burrill. 

Benatorial (aen-^to'ri-al), a. [= F. aSnatorial 
ss B. senatoriaal; as < L. aenatoHua, pertain- 
ing to a senator {{senator, a senator: see sena- 
tor), + -al,] 1. Of or pertaining to a senate 
or senators; appropriate to a senator; consist- 
ing of senators : as, a senatorial robe ; senatorial 
eloquence. . 

‘ Go on, brave youtha, till in aome future age 
Whipa ahall become the eenaktrial badge. 

T. WarUm, Newmarket (1761). 

2. [cap.] Entitled to elect a Senator; as, a 
Senatorial district. [U. S.] — 3. Controlled by 
a senate. [Hare.] 

Ihe other fRonian] provincea, however, remained sena- 
torial, their affalra directed by the Benata’a decreea, their 
pro-conaula or propnetora appointed by the Senate, aa of 
old. IT. WUeen, State, 1 167. 

senatorially (aen-a-to'ri-al-i), adv. In a sena- 
torial manner; in a way appropriate to or be- 
coming a senator; with dignity or solemnity. 

The mother waa cheerful; the father emaUtriaUy grave. 

A. Drummond, Travels, p. 17. 


Band 

the noun, AS. sand, etc., a sending, message, 
embassy : see sand^), causal of AS. as if *aindan 
ss Goth, ^sinthan (pret. santh), go, travel, ss 
OHO. sinnan (for *sindan), MHG. sinnen, go, 
go forth, G. sinnen (pret. sann), go over in the 
mind, review, reflect upon (cf. L. sentire, feel, 
perceive: see scent, sentient, sensed); hence Gotii. 
sinth, a time, s AS. aith (for *sinth), ME. sithe, 
a journey, time : see mthe^. Of. OLith. suntu, 
I send.] I. trans. 1. To cause to go or pass 
from one place to another; despatch: as, to 
send a messenger. 

The Citiaena finding him [Jack Cade] to grow every Day 
more Iniolent than other, they sent to the Jx>rd Scales for 
Assistance, who teiuleth Matthew Gout, an old Soldier, to 
them, with aome Forces and Furniture out of the Tower. 

Baker, Ohrouicles, p. 191. 

God , . . 

Thither will tend hla winged mesaengera 
On errands of aupernal grace. 

Milton, P. L., vli. 672. 

2. To procure the going, carrying, transmis- 
sion, etc., of; cause to be conveyed or trans- 
mitted ; forward : as, to send one’s compliments 
or a present; to send tidings. 

And he wrote in King Abaauerua' name, . . . and eent 
lettera by posts on horaeback. Eathedr viiL 10. 

Dr. M tent him [Moli^re] word he would come to him 

upon two conditions. Litter, Journey to Parian p. 178. 

To your prayer she tendtjon thia reply. 

M. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

3. To impel; propel; throw; oast; hurl: as, 
a gun that sends a ball 2,000 yards. 

In hla right hand he held a trembling dart, 

Whose fellow he before had tent apart. 

Spenter, F. q., VI. it 6. 

There is a physical excitation or disturbance which is 
tent along two different nerves, and which produces two 
dltferent diaturbancea in the brain. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 41, 


Benatorign (sen-^to'ri-an), a. [= F. sSnato- 
rien; as L. senaidrius, pertaining to a senator: 
see senator.] Same as senatorim. 

Propose your acheraea, ye tenatorian liand, 

Whose ways and means support the sinking land. 

Johnson, Imit. of Third Satire of Juvenal. 

BenatorioUBt (sen-R-to'ri-us), a. [< L. senato- 
rius, pertaining to *a senator, < senator, a sena- 
tor: see «o«ator.] Benatorial. Imp. Diet, 

Benatorship (sen'a-tor-ship), n. senator + 
-ship!] The olRce or dignity of a senator. 

Benatoryt (sen'^to-ri), n. [< ML. ^smatorium, 
a place of meeting of senators, neut. of L. sena- 
torius, of senators : see senatotiaf.] A senate. 

As for the commens vniiiersally, 

And a greate parte of the tenatory 
Were of the same intencioii. 

Boy and Barlow, Bede me and be uott Wrothe, p. 40. 

[(Davw.) 

BBHatlUl (se-ua'tiis), n. [L.: see senate.] A sen- 
ate ; also, a governing body in certain universi- 
ties.— BcaatM acadcmlCUS, one of the governing bod- 
ies In Scotch universities, consisting of the principal and 
professors, and charged with the superintendence and 
regulation of discipline, the administration of the unlver^ 
■ity property and revenues (subject to the control and 
review of the university c?ourtX and the conferring of de- 
grees through the chancellor or vice-chancellor.— BOlia- 
tus oonsulium, a decree of the ancient Roman senate, 
pronounced on some question or point of law. 

BenatUBCOllBUlt (se-na'tus-kon-sult')* n. [< L. 
senatusconsultum, prop, two words, senatus con- 
sultum, a decree of the senate: senatus, gen. of 
senatus, senate (see senate ) ; eonsnltum, a de- 
cree: see eonsnlt, n.] A senatus oonsultum. 

It was tlie t(matuteontuUt that were the principal statu- 
tory factors of what was called by both emperors aud Ju- 
rlsta the Jus novum. JBhtaye. Brft., XX. 704. 

868CB^ adv,, prep., and eottj. An obsolete or 
dialectal form of since. 

BBHOe'^. An obsolete spelling of aerm^ and of 
aenac^. 

senceleBBt, a. An obsolete form of aenaelesa, 

BOllchti n, t, [< ME. senehen, < AS. aenean, cause 
to siiiK, causal of sincan, sink: see rink.] To 
cause to sink. 

flenciont, n. [ME., also aenchUm, < OF. (and F.) 
aenegon ss Olt. aeneecione, aenaeone, < L. sene- 
rio(ti-), groundsel: see jSfcfierio.] Groundsel. 

For to take fyache with thy haadyi.— Take groundis 
walle, that ys mnshion, and hold yt yu thi hapdes, yn the 
water, and all fysche wylle gaddar Uieretoo. 

Bdiq. AnUq., i. 824. {HaUiweU.) 

Bond (send), v,; pret. and pp. sent, ppr. sending. 
r< ME. senden (pret. sends, sente, pp. send, sent), 
^ AS. sendan (pret. sends, pp. amded) s= OB. 
aendian as OFries. aenda, aanm, aeinda ss MB. 
iwnden, B. zmden s& Mlid. aenden as OHG. aan- 
tan. aentan, MHG. aenden, aenten, G. senden m 
Icei. aenda m Bw. adnda as Pan. aende ss Goth. 
aandfan, send, lit* ^ make to ^^(aasooiated with 


4. To direct to go and act; appoint; authorize. 
I have nut sent these prophets, yet they ran. 

Jer. xxilL 21. 

5. To cause to come; dispense; deal out; 
bestow; inflict. 

God tend them more knowledge and charity. 

J. Radford, Works (Parker Soc., H. 848. 
He . . . tendeth rain on the Just and on Uie unjust. 

Mat V. 46. 

Great numbers regard diseases as things that come arbi- 
trarily, or are sent by Divine Providence as Judgments or 
punishments for sins. 

Utudey and Youmant, PhysioL, f MB. 

0. To cause to be; grant. [Obs. or archaic.] 
God tend him well t Shak., All's Well, i L 190. 

, Send her victorious, 

Happy and Glorious. 

//. Carey, God save tlie Queen. 
God keep you all, Gentlemen ; and tend you meet, thia 
day, with another Bitch-otter. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 61. 

7. To turn; drive. 

He had married a worthlera girl, who rubbed him of all 
he possessed, and then ran away ; this tent him mad, and 
he soon afterwards died. 

J. Athton, Boclal Life in Reign of Queen Anne, n. 46. 

8. To cause to go forward doing an act in- 
dicated by a verb m tlie present participle : a% 
to amd one packing. 

Hli son . . . flung him out into the open air with a via. 
’ lODOO which tent him staggering several yards. 

Warren, Now and Then, L 
The royal troops histantly fired such a volley of muBketry 
aa tent me rebel horse flying in all directions. MasauUiy, 


TO be sent up Balt River, see Salt /hwr.— To l — 
ilM>ut one’s ousineas. See frust’new.— To send down, 
in the University of Oxford, to send away from theuniver- 
alty for a period, by way of punishment.— To send fOrtll 
or out. (a) To pitmuce ; to put or bring forth ; as, a tree 
tends forth branches. (6) To emit : as, flowers tend forth 
fragrance.— To send owls to Athens. See oioH.— TO 
send See salaam.— To send to Coventry, to 

send to an Imaginary place of social banishment; exdittde 
from society ; treat with conspicuous neglect or contempt^ 
on account of offensive or objectionable conduct ; oati»- 
oixe socially ; cut : or^inally a milftaiy phrase implying 
exclusion from the society of the meas. The reason for 
this use of the name Coventry is matter of conjecture. 

The skilful artisan, who in a given time can do mcm 
than his fellows, but who dares not do it because he 
would bo eent to Coventry by them, and who consequently 
cannot reap the benefit of his superior powers. 

ff. S^noer, Study of Soolol., p. 24a 

To send to prentioo. see pratiMm.— To sand. tlio 
rliffit-about. See r^Af-aftout.— to Bond up. (alNaufc, 
to^tst (a mast or Into its place aloft on shipboard. 

(6) To convict of crime aud imprison. tColloq., U. 

Some of them seem rather proud of the Dumber of 
times they have been **terU up.’ 

Saribner^t Mag., VUL m, 

n* tnIraitA. 1. To despatch a missive, mes- 
sage, or messenger ; despatch an agent for some 
purpose. 

See ye how this son of i murderer hath ssnt to take 
away mine heed? S Ki. vi. tt* 



8o great physicians cannot all attend, 

Bat some they yisit, and to some they amdL 

Orydm, Einct and l^anther, ii. saik 
The Cashif mtU to me to come to him, and I |n‘eeented 
him with the liquor 1 brought for him, and sat with him 
for sumo time. Pococke^ Description of the East, 1. fHi. 

2, JVViwf.. to pitch or plunge precipitately into 
the trough of the boh. iln this nautical use partly 
dilf erentiated, with former variant sand, and with preterit 
ttended.] 

She mnds or sends, when the ship's head or stem falls 
deep in the trough of the-sea. 

J. II. Moore, iYaotical Kavigator (18th ed., 1798), p. 288. 
8he tended forth heavily and sickly on the long swell. 

Bhe never rose to the opposite heave of the sea^again. 

M. Seott, Tom (Mngm’s Log, 11. 
To sand for. to request or require by message to come 
or be brought : as, to tend for a physician ; to tend for a 
coach. 

l«et not my lord be amiisoil. For to this cud 
Was I by CsBsar tent for to the Isle. 

It. Jonton, Sejanus, v. 0. 
1 was civilly received In a gi:M>d private house, and teiU 
out /or every thing I wanted, there being no inn. 

Poeocke, Description of the East. II. ii 201. 
Next day the Queen tried the plan which the Whigs 
had for some time chcrislitHi, and te^dfor Loni L — . 

fftiarterly Itev.! CX.XVI1. 687. 

solid (Bend), n. [< ME. st'ntf, a variant, con- 
formed to till* verb, of sand, sond: roc sand^. 
In mod. use directly < send , «?.] If. That which 
ig or has been Bent; a miBBive or meBsage. — 
2. A mesBenger; Bpecifically, in Rome parts of 
Scotland, one of the messengers sent for the 
bride at a wedding. 

It 's nae time for brides to lye in bed 
When tlie bridegrtiom's tend 's in town. 

Tiiere are four-anu*twenty noble lords 
A' lighted on tlie green. 

Su*ett Wiitic and Pair MtHtry (Child's Ballads, II. 884). 
He and Hob set off in the character of ** Sen‘t*‘ to Sarnie 
Pikshule's, duly to inquire if there was u bride there. 

W. Alemnder, Johnny Clbbof Uushetneiik, xxxix. 

3t. That which is given, bestowed, or awarded; 
a gift; a present. ' 

Thurgh giftos of our goddys, that vs grace leuye, 

We most Buffer all lior tenndet, & soberly take. 

Deetnietion i\f Troy (E. E, T. S.), I. 3330. 
Ye're bidden send your love a tend, 

For he has sent you twa. 

The Jolly doehawk (('hUd’s Ballads. lU. 288X 

4. The impulse of a wave or waves by which a 
ship is carried bodily. 

The May Flower sailed from the harbor, . . , 
Borne on the tet^ ot the sea. 

Longfellonf, Miles Standish, v. 

5. Same as seend. 

Mndableti <*• [ME. sendabylle; < send + •able.'] 
That may be sent. Cath. Any,, p. 320. 
gendal (sen'dal), n, [Early mod. E. sendall, 
HeudeU, ccndal, eendell, synd'ale, sometimes san- 
dal; < ME. .vei/dof, sendai, sendalc, sendalle, sen- 
dell, ceiidel, < (JF, svndal, cendal = Sp. Pg. cen- 
dad = It. zendalo, semlado, ** a kind of fine thin 
gilken stuile, called taffeta, sarcenet t, or sen- 
(Plorio) (> Turk, .vtf brocade), < ML. 
*»end^um, cendalum, sendaV, also cindadus, ein- 
datm, cindatum, seudatum, etc., equiv. to Gr. 
etv66v, fine linen : see sirtdon,'] A silken ma- 
terial used in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies for rich dresses, iiugs, pennons, etc. ; also, 
a piece of this material, it was apparently of two 
kinds: the first a thin silk, like samenet, used for linings. 
Hags, etc. ; tlie other much heavier and used for cert:- 
monial vertments and the like. 

loseph Ab Arimathia asked of Pytate the bodye of our 
Lorde and leyde it in a dene SendeU, and put it in a Sc' 
pulcro that no man had ben buryed in. 

Jomph ef Arimodkie (E. K. T. 8.), p. 88. 
In sangwin and In pers he clad was al. 

Lined with taflata and with mndai. 

Ctumcer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 440. 
SendaU . . . was a thynne stuffs lyke saroenott, . . . 
but coarser and narrower than the sarcenett now ys, as 
myselfe can remember. 

Thi^nne, Anim. on Mpeght's Chaucer <1508). (Pairholt.) 
I'by smock of silk both fine and white, 

With g<i>ld embroider’d gorgeously. 

Thy petticoat of tendaU right, 

And this I i»oiight thee gladly. 

Oreemieevet (Ellis’s Hpecimeus, 111. 828). (Naret.) 
Bails of silk and ropes of eendat, 

8iich as gleam in ancient lore. 

Lonfifdlow, Secret of the Sea. 

Sander (senM^r), », [< ME. sendere; < send + 
-er^.] 1. On«i who sends. 

Kxe. This was a merry message. 

K. lien. We bm>e to rnuke the tender blnsh at it. 

Shak., Hen. V., I, 1 290. 

2. In telegraphy and felepJamy, the instrument 
by means of which a message is transmitted, as 
diRtiuguished from the receiver at the other end 
of the line ; also, the person transmitting. Bee 
eurb-mider. 
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flasdlsg <sen'dliig^, II. £< ME. tmtOj/nge (■* 
MHO. 0. mndtmge, Q. ienAmg)f -reiM a. 
send, V.] 1. The act of oausin^ to go forward; 
deepat/Ching. — 2. Naut, pitemng bodily into 
tiho trough of the sea, as a ship, 
send-off n. A start, as on a journey 

or career of any kind^ or a demonstration of 
good-w’ill on the occasion of such a departure ; 
a speeding: as, his friends gave him a hearty 
send-off'; an enthusiastic send-off to an actor. 
[OolloQ.] 

seildoiiyt. n. Same as Mndon, 
sene^t. A Middle English form of seen. . 
sene^tf a. A Middle English form of semie, 
BOne^t, n. A Middle English form of sign, 
sene^t, U. An obsolete form of senna, 
Senebiera ( sen-e-be'rft), n, [ML. (Poiret, 1806), 
named after Jean Penebier (1742-1809), a Swiss 
naturalist.] A genus of cruciferous plants, of 
the tribe Lepidinex, it is dJstlnguishwl by the fruit, 
a didymous pud of which the rugose aud luuuiy spherical 
valves separate at maturity into two oue^seoiled nutlets. 
There are S species, widely diffused through warm and 
temperate regions of tioth hemispheres. They are an* 
nuHi »r biennial herbs, nearly prostrate and very much 
branched, bearing alternate entire or dissected leaves, 
anti miiiuie white or rarelypurplo Bowers In short racemes 
opposite the leaves. S. NUottea ot Egypt has Imen used 
as a salad, as has J9. Coronopnt, the wart-cress of England, 
also known as sieine-erett, herb-ivy, atid buek't-hom. S. 
didpma, the lesser wart-oress, a weed often cuveilug waste 
ground in western England, is occasionally found natural- 
ised in parts of the AUauttc States. 

Seneca (sen'e-ka), n, [Amcr. Ind.] 1 . A mem- 
ber of an Indian tribe which formed part of the 
former Iro^mois confederacy of the Five Na- 
tions. — 2, y, r.] Same as senega, 
seneca-grase (sen'e-kft-gr&s), n. Bee Bu- 
rochloe. 

8eneca«0il (son'f-ka-oil), w. [Also (formerly f) 
i!i*fnega-, <SeweAa-oil, etc. ; < ^^‘^u;ea, name of a 
tribe of tlie Five Nations (Latinized as Senega), 
+ <m 7.] Petroleum in a crude state ; so called 
from its having been first collected and used, 
in their religious ceremonies, by the Seneca 
Indians. 

Seneca's microsooiie. A glass globe filled with 
water, used as a magnifier. 

Senecdo (Be-ne'gi-o), w. [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700), < L.’ scneelo(n-), a plant, groundsel, so 
called in alluHion to the receptacle, which is 
naked and resembles a bald head; < sefiecio{n-), 
an old inan,< smex, old: see senate, Cf . seneion.'] 
1. A genus of composites plants, type of the tribe 
Senecionidea? and subtnbe Ensenecionese, It is 
characterized by temiiiial flower-heads with a broad or 
cylindrical involucre of one or two rows of narrow bracts, 
numerous regular and perfect disk-ltowers with truncate 
and cylindrical recurved Btylo-branches and nearly cylin- 
drical five- to teivribbed acheiies, smooth or but slightly 
downy, and littlu or not at al! contracted at the sunimit, 
which bears a copious soft white pappus of sleiuler simple 
bristles. 8<iine species have flower-heads calyculote with 
a few broctlets Inflow, and the majority l>eai’ spreading pis- 
tillate rays, which are. however, minute in sonic and in 
.others atisent. This has been estoomeii tlu; largest genus 
of flowering plants, containing (including Vaealia, with 
Durand, 1888) at least 960 clearly distinct species ; it is yet 
uncertain whether or not it Is surpassed by the leguminous 
genus Attrayalue, under which 1,800 species have been 
described, but perhaps not over 900 of these are genuine. 
The speck's of Senecw are mostly herbs, of polymurphoits 
habit, either smooth or woolly, and bear altcniato or radi- 
cal leaves which are entire, toothed, or dissected. Their 
flower-heads are either large or small, coryinbed, paniclod, 
or solitary, and are in the great majority nf species yellow, 
eB])ecially the dlsk-tlowers. The genus is of almost uni- 
versal distritmtion, but the range of individual species is 
remarkably limited. They are most abundant In tenqier- 
ate climates; probably about two thirds of the sj>ecics 
belong to the Old World, and of these half to South 
Afrioa and over a fourth to Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean r«^on. Atwut 66 species are found in the Tnited 
Htates, including the 9 species of Caealia (Toumefort, 
17(X)), separated by many authors ; the others are chiefly 
low or slender herbs with bright-yellow i-ays, most iin* 
inerous in the central States. American species are 
flinch more abundant in the Andean region, where they 
ttssnme a shrubby habit and in three fonrthsof the species 
develop no ray-flowers, the reverse of the proportion else- 
where. Many of the Andean species grow close to the 
snow-line, .and have leaves quite glossy and glutinous 
above and clothed with warm wool beneath ; someguminy- 
leuvc«l species have been used for firewood bv the Bolivians 
under the name tola. In St. Helena and New Zealand a 
number of species become small trees. (Bee he-mlbageiree 
and pnka-puka.) ( For the pfinctpal British and American 
sfiecieB, stre rameort, liferoot, and jaoebeea; tor the original 
species, S. vufyarit, a weed sold for cage-birds in London 
under the riatnes IHrd-teed and chickentoeed, and also called 
mneiofi Ofid tirntm, see graundteP ,) Several species have 
i)een in repute as remedies for wounds, as 8, 8araceniintM(tav 
which see Saraeen’t cmnfrey, under Saraoen). 8, wdudotm 
is known as bird'tJonffw. S. hUradfoliut as Mwknsted, 
and 8. J/yallii, ot New Zealand, as movnlMin-mar^ald. 8, 
tobatiu, a tall and rather showy species of the soothem 
Ignited States, is known as bvtterwud, from its fleshy 
leaves. 8. Cineraria, a busby yeltanr-flowered pereniilM 
of Mediterranean shores fmm Rpaifi to Greece and Kgypk 
Is the diisty-miller of gardens, valued far Its numerous 
long and piiinately cleft leaves, remsrfcably whitsned with 


dose down ; from It ths nattvo dnsQr-mlUsr of ftis Atlintto 
coast Aftmikia SkUa/iam, isdUitiiifiitshsd by its she^ 
ronndiabjess deeply cut leaves. A ndnmioidse. Cape try, 
a tender climber with amooth and shinitig brlght-giwstt 
angled leaves, from the Cape ot Good Hope, is a favorite 
in cultivation. Several species are cultivated for their 
flowers under the generic name Seneeio, as the orange 8, 
JapotUcut, and the purple and yellow S, puleker, which 
reach nearly or quite 8 inches in diameter. A aryenteut, 
the silvery eeueoio^ a dwarf 2 Inohee high, is valued for 
edgings, and several others for rock-gaidens. The most 
important species, perhaps, are those of tlie section Cffne- 
raria, cultivated under glass, some of which have deep- 
blue rays, a color elsewhere absent from this genus as 
from most other composite genera. 

2. [1. 0.1 A niemDor of thin genus. 

saiiecioid (sf-ue'^i-oid), a, [NL., < Seneoio *f 
-oief.] Hesembling Semcio, 

SenedOHillaa (sS-ne-^gi-^-nld'e-S), n, pi, [NL. 
(Lossiug, 1832), i /^?en^?c^o(«-)+ j A tribe 
of composite plants, characterized by usually 
radiate flower-heads, nearly equal iuvolucral 
bracts in one or two rows, pappus composed 
of bristles, anthers with a tauless base or with 
two short points, and penciled, truncate or ^p- 
pondaged style-branches in the perfect flowerB. 
It includes 4 snbtribtuL df which Liahum, TvtsUago, Sme- 
do. and Oihonna are the types, and comprises 48 genera 
and alfout species, which extend Into alt parts of 
the world. They are mainly annual aud perennial herbs 
with alternate leaves and yellow disk-flowers, often also 
with yellow rays. Among other genera, Petatkee, Arnica, 
Doronicum, aud Ercchthiiet are represented in the United 
Btatea 

senectltllde (sS-uek'ti-tud), n, [< ML. senocti- 
tudo for L. senectus {seneetut-), old age, < senex, 
old : see Old age. [Bare.] 

Senectitude, weary of its toilH. II. Miller. 

senega (HCn'^-gR), n. [NL. : Bt»o A 

drug consistmg of the root Polygala Sefwga, the 
Heneca snakeroot. The drug Is said to have btajii used 
as so antidote for the bite of the I'attlesnake. It is now 
almost exclusively used as nn expectorant and diuretic. 
Also teneea. 

Senegal (sen 'e-gal), a. and n. [< Senegal (see 
def,).] I. a, of or pertaining to Senegal*, a river 
in western Africa, and the r<*gion near it. Com- 
pare Senegambian.„-.SmieMBX crow. See erwra.— 
Senegal galago, Oaiaf/o tenc^ndt —Benetfal gum. 
See ffum arnbie, under '/uw9.— Senegal jackal, R variety 
of the common jackal, Canit anthm.--- S^egal mahog- 
any. See Khava.— Senegal paXTOt^ Palmm^ittetusyalut. 
— Braegal Bandplpext, eenxia, shrike, soe the nouns. 

H. n. (f. 0 .] A dealers’ name of the small 
African blood-finches of the genus Lagonth^ 
siicin. They are tiny birds, averaging under 4 inches 
long, and would be tHKcn for little ftnchcH, but belong to 
the spefmestine 
^roup of the Ploee^ 
td« (not ioPrinyil- 
lidte). More than 
20 species of ha- 
ffonodiffta are de- 
scribed, all Afri- 
can; they are close- 
ly related to the 
nuroerims speides 
of Spenmdet, all 
likewise African, 
aiui of Ketrelda 
and its siilMlIvi- 
siun^ tnsinly Afri- 
can, but also Indi- 
an, aome ot which 
are known to the 
dealers Im ama- 
davatt, strawberry- 
Snehet, etc. The 
nlood'flnches (hagonMtietn proper) are so callcKl from their 
lending color, a rich crimson, shaded into browns, graya 
and black, and often set off with pearly white spota Sev- 
eral different birds share the name mnegal. That to which 
it specially pertains inhabits Setiogambia ; it is tbo t^n^- 
gah of the earlv J'rench and the nreMrd or Jtfe-ftwh of 
the early EiigUsh omitliologista, tfie FrinfdUa tenegeUa of 
Lfnrueits, and the Edrelda tenegala of many writers ; it is 8¥^ 



Seucgal Blooit-finch {t.ojfPMo.rtic/a mi. 

irtMif). 


inches long, the male mostly cilmson, with black tail and 
brown belly, and the back brown washed over with ciim- 
son. L. wtnima is scarcely different, but slightly smaller, 


and has a few white dots on the aides of the breast. 
Senagambian (sen-f-pm' bi-au ),a. [< Senegal 
+ Gambia, the two chief rivers of the region.] 
Pertaining to Senepambia, a region in western 
Africa, belonging m great part to France afld 
other European powers. 
gffXiagill (sen'e-gm), n. Same m polygaline, 
seneBCence (s^-nes'ons), ». K senesceny) + ] 

The condition of growing old, or of decaying by 
time; decadence. 

The world with an unearthly ruddy Hue; such might 
be the color cast by a nearly burninjut sun in the tenee- 
eenee of a system. Uarper’t Mag., LXXVII. 620. 

geneseeilt (s^-nes^'ent), a, [as It. smesomte, < 
L. seneseen{t-)s, ppr. of senesextre, grow old, < 
senore, be old, < smex, old: see senate,'] Grow- 
ing old ; aging: as, a seneaemt beau. 

The night was ssneseanL' 

And star-dials pointed to mom. Pot, Ulalume, 
It (the Latin ot the twelfth oenturyl is not a dead but a 



ESlMiymod. B. <0*0 
eemi^U; < ME« samchal («? It. tenesHaUd), < 
OF. 0 eim€half MAescal, F. $eti6chal » Pr. ^p. Pg, 
aenewal xss It. sinisealeOf mnisoalcot < ML. ftene'- 
soai(m8f Hinismlcus^ later also semHoallm^ aem- 
»mldu8 (> MHG. senesohalt^ sUieschalt, G. ame- 
schall)t a steward, prefect, majovdorao, as if < 
Goth, ^ainaakatka. ‘ old servant/ < ^»ins (superl. 
ain4ata)t old (as L. s&n-ex, old: see aemte)f + 
skalktff servant: see ahalk. The same element 
•^hdl occurs in marsAal^f q. v.] Formerly, an of- 
ficer in the household of a prince or dignitary, 
who had the superintendence of domestic cere- 
monies and feasts; a majordomo; a steward. 
In BOino initnnoes tho »on««ohal waii a royal ofllcer aarving 
aa tha preaidlng maglatrate of a diatriot or prurince. 

Tho disorders of mrmchaJlU, cimtaynos, and th^r soul- 
dioars, and many such like. ^mer, State of Ireland. 

Thrusting In his rage 
To right and loft each wrwichal and page. 

LottgfeUow, Wayaide Inn, Sicilian's Tale. 

seiiesdhalsllip (sen'e-shal-ship), n. [.< aene- 
achal 4* -ahip,] Tho office of seneschal. 

BenesliaUt, n. See mneachal. 

senfitt, n. See sennet 

Senex (se'neks), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 1839), < 
L. aeneXy old ; see aenateJ] 1 , A South Amer- 
ican genus of poly bori lie hawks, the type of 
which is aS. hucurna , — 2t. A South American 
genus of CypaoUd/ey the typo of which is Vypac- 
Xua aenex or Senex temmincKiy a Brazilian swift. 
Stretihely 1848. 

Benget, An obsolete (the original) form of 
ainge^. 

sengellyt, senglelyt, «df. [ME., also aengitly, 
aengeleyy < AS. aingaUicCy continually, < aingal, 
continual, continuous.] Continually. 

Ouere«so>«uor I Tugged geromes gaye, 

1 Bette hyr Betwdey in synglure. I 

AUiterative Ptmtntt (od, Morris^ 1. 8. 

Bot I am tengiUy hero, Avitli box biiui of knyghtes. 

• Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1, 471. 

Seng-ranff (song^gung), n. [Siinda «7avanosc‘.] 
The teleuu or .Tavan badger, Mydaua melicepa. 
See cut undfir leledu, 

Sfinglfit, «. An obsolete form of ainglr'^, 

Sengreen (scn'grSu), w, [< ME. sengrenCy ain- 
grendy evergreen, < AS. ain-grene (:= D. hcuc’ 
green = MIlG. aingrueney G. aingriin = Dan. ain- 
grdny neri winkle), < ain^, an intensive prefix, 
exceeding, very, great {ain^hyrtmifky ever-burn- 
ing, ain-griniy exceeding fierce, sin-nihi, etenial 
night, Mn^hercy immense army, etc.) (= MD. 
OHG. sr Icel. ai - ; perhaps akin to E. .va/we, 
and L. aeniper: see semper idem )y 4- greney gre<‘n : 


elderly person, old man, eeol. an elder, ML. a 
lord, chief; oompar. of aenex (sew-), old: see 
senate. From the L. senior are also iilt. seignior , 
aignoTy acHoTy aenhory airoy air; also tlie second 
element in monsieur and monaignor,‘\ I, a. 1. 
Older; elder: when following a personal name, 
as John Smith, senior (usually abbreviated Sr, 
or 8€n.)y it denotes the older of two persons in 
one family or community of that name. — 2. 
Older in office or service : as, a senior judge, 
colonel, etc.— 3. Belonging or pertaining to tho 
fourth or last year of the curriculum of an Amer- 
ican college, seniinary, or other institution : as, 
the aenMv class.-Benior optlme. aeo Se- 

nior soph. 8e« »^>hua4}r, s. ~SMilor Wrangler, see 

terwMUr, 

m. «. 1. Aiiersoii who is older than another; 
one more advanced in life ; an elder. 

Excepie they wftBhe their handeH ofte, eato not, obsorv- 
Inge the tnuliclona of the seniours, TyndcUe^ Mark viL 8. 

He fPtmo] died In May, 1744, al>out a year and a half bo- 
fore hia xiiend Swift, who, more than twenty years his «e- 
nioTf bad naturally anticipated that he should be the first 
to depart. Craik, Hist. Eng. Lit., II. 241. 

2. One who is older in ofllcc or service, or whose 
first entrance upon such office or service was 
anterior to that of another.— 3. An figocl per- 
son; one of the older inhabitants. 

A the place replies, 

Well read, and citri«ni8 of antiquities. Dryden. I 

4. In the universities of Kiigluiid, one of the ^ 
older fellows of n college. Bee aeninrityy 3. — 
6. In the Uniteil Htates, a student in the fourth * 
year of the curriculum in colleges or semina- 
ries; also, one in the last or most advanced 
year in certain professional schools; by exten- 
sion, a student in the most ailvanced class in 
various institutions. 

seniority (so-nior'i-ti), n, [< ME. senyorytiy < 
ML. aenioriUi{U)8, i senior y older: see senior.'] 

1. The state of ^dng senior; jiriority of birth: 
opposed to Juniority : as, the elder brother is j 
eutiiled to the place by seniority. 

Mr. Treatall, upon tlic serving up of the supper, desired j 
the ladies to take their places according to their different 
age and senittrity, for that it was tlie yfay always at his ta- 
ble to pay respect to years. 

Addison, Trial of Ladies' Quarrels. 

2. I-*riority in office or service: as, the acnioriiy 
of a surgeon or a chaplain. — 3. A body of se- 
niors or elders; an assembly or court consist- 
ing of tho senior fellows of a college. 

The Duke Satt In Heynt Markes Chiirchc In ryght hys 
astato in the Qwer on tlie ryght syd with mnuoryto, which 
they call lords, in Riche ajmrell, as purpyll velvet, cremsy n 
velvet, flyue Hcarlett. 

Torkington, Diarle »»f Eng. Travell, p. 14. 

The dons . . . regarded the matter in so serious a light 
that they summuned ase»u(«rit</ for its immediate investi- 
gation. Farrar, Julian Home, xxiil. 

senioriZBt (se'nior-iz), r. i. [< senior 4- -irc.] To 
exercise lordly authority ; lord it ; rule. Fair- ‘ 
fax. 

Seniozyf (so'nipr-i), n. [< ML. senioriay < L. 
senior y senior : sec sen hr. Gf . seign iory. ] Same 
as seniority. 

If ancient sorrow be nif»»t reverend, 

Give mine the beneiit of senit^ry. 

Shak., Rich. III., Iv. 4. 8®. 

seniuxil (se'ni-um), n, [L.] The feebleness of 
old age. 

SOXUia (sen 'a), n. [Ponuerly also senyy 
aeniCy sene ; K OF. senney sene.y F. adne =sr Sp. am, 
sena = Pg. senne = It. aena (=s 1>. zenebUid sss G, 
aenesblatter = Sw\ sennetsblad = Dan. aennes- 
hlad) =s Hind, sendy < Ar. aenOy sanoy senna.] 1 . 
A drug consisting of th€» dric'd leaflets of several 
species of Cassia. The ofnciiial species are C aeaf<A»- 
Ha and C. anguetifolia, the former being known as Alexan- 


sec greenA. ] 1 . A plant, the houaelcck, Semper- 
rivum tecktrnm. — 2. In her., a figure rcserabliiig 

the hOuselock, used as a bearing Water-sen- 

green, the water- soldier, Stratiolss alotdes. Also knights' 
imter sengreen. 

Senhor (sc-nyor'), w. [Pg.: see aendrr, seSior’, 
signoVy #/r.] The Portuguese fonu correspond- 
iiig to the Spanish seMor and Italian signor. 
Bee sefiovy signor. 

Benile(He'iul*), a. [<OP. senitSy F. sdnile^Fv. 
8p. Pg. send = It. senile y < L. senitis, of or be- 
longing to au old man or old ag<\ < setidx (sen-), 
old, an old man ; Ht‘e senate j senior.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of old age ; pm- 
ceediug from age^ ; especially, pertaining to or 
proceeding from the weaknesses that usually 
attend old age ; as, senile garrulity ; senile petu- 
lance. . 

Loss of colour of the hair may bo accidental, premature, 
or mnils. - Copland, Diet, I’ract. Med, 

A peraon in whom nature, education, and time have hap-' 
pily matched a senile maturity of judgomentwlth youth- 
ful vigour of fancy. Boyle, On C!olours. {IsUhatn.) 

Consider briefly the striking phenomena of loss of mem- 
ory iu what is called senile Imbecdlity. 

Mauddeyy Mind, XII. 608. 

E atrophy, the emaciation of old age. —Benito atro- 
' hcnies, wide-spread lacunar resorption of bone in- 
to old age.- Bonile Inronohltls, the subacute or 
chronic broiiohitis of old people. — Btnlls ttomeiltla. Bee 
dementio.— BoaUe Involution, the shrinking or shrivol- 
Ing up of the body or any organ In aged people.— -Boillto 
mnior, the shaKing movement or tremor seen in old 
prions. 

senility (sf-niPi-ti), ». [ar F. siniUtd; as senile 
+ -i-iy.] The state of being senile ; old age ; 
especiafiy, the weakness or imbecility of old age. 


drian, the latter as Indian emna. The product of some 
other species is more or less used. (See names below.) 
Senna is a prompt, eflicient, and very safe purgative, eape- 
oially suited to fevers and febrile complaints. It was in- 
troduced into medicine by the Arabs. 

2. Any specieH of Cassia yielding the above 
drug. The name is oxtonthHi more or less to 
other siiecioH of (hsaia, and to a few similar 
plants.— Aleppo senna, the product of ceunda obovata, 
au inferior kind, wild in Syria, Egypt, and Henegambia, 
fonnerly cultivated in Italy, etc., imt now out of com- 
merce exoept as au adulterant. I'hc same plant Is called 
Italian and Senegal senrui-.-- Alexandrian senna, one 
of the ofllcfnal sennas exported tty way of Alexandria, 
derived from Cassia aeutifolia, a species which grows wild 
abundaAUy in Upper Egypt, Nubia, etc - American 
senna, Cassia Mammu1ir.a, an erect herb 8 or 1 feet high, 
with from six to nine pairs of hsaflcts and yellow flowers, 
abounding southward in the eastern T'njleU Ktates. Its 
leaves are a safe and eflicient cathartic, but less active 
than the Oriental kinds. Alw> teUd sf’rtruf — Bastard 
senna, flame as hladder-senna.- India or Hidlan 
senna, the product of Cassia aiM/ustiJ'otia (C. donffafa, 
etp.), obtained chiefly in Arabia, but reaching western 
lands by way of Bombay and other Indian ports. Some- 
times mso called Mooha senna, as originnliy fi-om that 
port Tho same plant in cultivation yields Tlnnevelly 
senna.— jMecoa senna, the product of Cassia an//f/sft/r4ia 
exported through Mecca.— Moclia senna, flee India 
sennn.— 8coriC>lon-senna. flee CoromiUaa.— BeniBPkl 

senna, flee Aleppo senvm, above.- Tlnnevelly senna 
flee India senna, above.— Txtooli senna, an article as- 
cribed to Cassia ^Viiopieei, amf thought to bo obtained In 
if'exxan.— Wild senna, flee Amerimn senna, above, 
sennacllie, Bennacliy, n. Same as seannachie. 
senna-tree rsen'k-tre), n. An arborescent spe- 
cies of Cassia, C,'emarginata of the West Indies, 
sennet^ f ( sen ^et) , « . [Also written sen ni f, senet, 
sntnutey aynnetj eynety aignety aignate: aeeaignety 
aignatf!.] A particular sot of tones on a trum- 
pet or comet, different from a flourish. Tho 
w-ord occurs chiefly in the stage directions of 
old plays. 

Trumpets sound a fionrish, and then a sennet. 

Dekker, flatiromastlx. 

CorneU sound a eynet. 

Mardon, Antoni(»*s Revenge. {Faroe.) 

sennet*-^ (sen'et), w. m sennight. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

sennijUt (sen'it), n. [E. dial, sennet; early 
niod/E. senyghty aerenyght, < ME. aeve-nihiy aove- 
nyht, aerenny^htCy aefennahht, a week, < seven 4- 
niffht: see alfTcn and wig/if, and ef, fortnight (for 
\fonrtemnight).] The space of seven nights 
and days; a week. 

I chanced to show you, moat honorable audience, this 
day sennight, what 1 heard of a man that was slain. 

Latimer, 0th Sennon bef. Edw. VT., 164S». 

She shall never have a happy hour, unless she marry 
within this sen'nAghi. B. Jrmson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

We agreed to meet at Watertown that day sen'night. 

Winlhrop, Hist. New England, I. 4®. 
My love for Nature is as old as I ; 

But thirty mtxnis, one honeymoon to that, 

And three rich sennights more, iny love for her. 

Tennyetm, Edwin Morris. 

sennit^ (seiGit), n. [Also ainnety formerly sin- 
nett; said to be < seven (contracted 
to ^icfti- as in sennight) 4- knit: see i[ i| 
kniij and for the sense * seven-knit- 
ted’ cf. similar formations, as dimity ' M 
(‘two-threaded’) and samite (‘sixt 
threaded').] yaut,, a sort of flat 
braided cordage used for various ptir- 
poses, and formed by plaiting rope- 
yams or spun yam together; also, 
grass or straw plaited by seamen for making 


ramiumU of yoorselves." B*meeU, Jobnoon, an. 1778. 

It is wonderful to see tha unseatonabto of what 

It oidlad tha Paaca Party. 

Fmarmm, Bmancipatton ProGlamation. 

BmiOr (aS^biqr), a, and n, [Early mod, E. se- 
. nttmr; < L. senior, older; as a noun an elder, 



Fluwarlag Branch of 8«ana iCeastm pStrpsta). a, a pod. 


Trtine. A threefold rope, cord, string, or twist, called 
by Mariners a Sinthet CotgraoS. 

The hoys who could not sew well enough to make their 
own clothes laid up grass into wnnW for the men, who 
sewed for them in return. 

It. U. Dana, Two Years Before tho Mast, p. 2®^. 

seniiit^t, n. See sennvC. 

Benocnlar (sC-nok'n-lfir), d. [< L. aetd, six each 
(< seXy sixX’4- ocMk. eye, 4- -ar^.] Having 
six eyes. 

Most animals are binncclar, spiders for tl»o most part 
ootonocular, and stime . . . semsadar, 

Derham, I’liysico TheoIogy, viii. 8, note. 

Benoniail (se-no'ni-an), «. [< L. Senonea, a 

people in central Gaul, 4* -low.] In geol.y a 
aiviaion of the Upper Cretaceous in France 
and Belgium. The term is also used to some extent 
in English geology. The Senonian lies between, the Tu* 
ronian and tho Danian, and is subdivided into the San- 
toiiian and Campaiiiati ; it corresponds to the “Dppfa* 
Chalk with flints ’'^of the English (Tetaceous. which Is there 
osseiitially a white pulveyiilent mass of chalk, with flints 
arranged iii nearly parallel layers. Although exhibiting 
in England a I’eniarKablc uniformity of lithol<«ical char- 
acter ?i*om top to bottom, It has been shown to be paleon- 
tologically separable into several distinct cones closely 
resembling those into which the chalk of the northern 
Cretaceous basin of Prance has been divided. 

Beikor(He-uydr'), fi. [8p.' a gentlemaU) sir, 
< L. senior y elder, ML. a lord: see senior y sir.] 



A Mntleman; in address, sir; as a title, Mr.: 
in Bpanish use. 

itfiora (se-nyd'rft), n. fSp. (fern, of 8efhr\ a 
lady, madam: see siiflor.j A lad^; in address, 
madam ; as a title, Mrs. : the feminine of neflor: 
in Spanish use. 

Mllorita (sen-yp-re'tU), n. FSp., dim. otseHora : 
see iieUar.2 1. A young lady ; in address, miss; 
as a title, Miss; in Spanish use.— *d. In iehth.^ 
a graceful little labroid fish of .California, JPiteu^ 
dajulis or OxyjulU modestm* it is 6 or 7 inches 
long, prettily marked witb tndlgo>blue, orange, and black 
upon an oUve-brown ground, eream*colored below. 
Scmouai ( se-nO'si), a. Algerian : see fpot. un- 
der /Senousian, nA A Mohammedan religious 
and political society, especially influential in 
northern Africa. See the quotation. 

The Mussolman confraternity of SenouH. This sect^ 
which Is distinguished by its austere and fanatical tenets, 
•rose forty-six years ago under an Algerian, and appears 
to hare in a greater or less degree permeated the Moham- 
medan worlC And acquired vast political importance. It 
flourishes especially in ^forthem Africa, reaching as far 
south as TUnouctoo. NaHmt, XSLX. 478. 

Bnwminlain (sc-nd'si-sn), a. and n. £< Semwti 
•¥ -ait.] I« a. Of or “pertaining to the Senousi. 

Beady at a roument's notice to convey to the interior the 
penona and property of tlie .SimoiMktn authorities. 

8ekw», IV. 459. 

n. n. One of the Senousi. 

StnouMiant^ or the Brotherhood ot Sfdl Mohammed Ben 
All es-Senoiisi, the founder of the order. SckmM, IV. 457. 

, a. and n. [< OF. ^Sienois s=s It. Sie- 
Sienese : see Sienese,'] Sienese. 

The Florentines and SfnoyB are by the eara. 

Shak,, All’s Well, t. 2. 1. 

Jt, V. t. Same as sensed for incense^, 

aflniuitble (8en''sa-bl), a. C< sensed 4* -able,] In- 
telligible. [Rare.] 

Tour second [sort of figures] semes the conceit ohely 
and not th’ eare, and may be cidled sensoMe, not sensible, 
nor yet sententious. . 

PtOUnhamt Arte of Eng. Poesies p. ISS. 

flflllflart, n. An obsolete form of censer, 
flflilflate (sen'sat), a. [< h, sensatus, endued 
with sense, < sensusf sense: see sciwk,!.] Per- 
ceived by the senses. 

flflllBBtet (sen'sat), v. t, £< sensate^ a.] To have 
pereeption of, as an object of the senses; ap- 
prehend by the senses or understanding. 

As those of the one are tm»ated by the ear, so those of 
the other arc by the eye. 

tfocAe, Hist Royal 8oc., iii. 2. (Sneyc. Diet) 

Bflilflated, a, Same as sensaie, 
aenflation (seu-sa'shpu), n. [< OF. sensaeion, 
F. station =s Pr. station = Sp. aensacion s= 
Pg, senaa^ = It. senatmonef< ML.*sriisafio(w-), 
< L. aenaatuSf endued with sense: see aenaate.] 
1, The action, faculty, or immediate mental re- 
sult of receiving a mental impression from any 
affection of the bodily organism ; sensitive ap- 
prehension; corporeal feeling; any feeling; 
also, the elements of feeling or Immediate con- 
aoiousnoss and of conseionsness of reaction in 
Mreeption ; the subjective element of percep- 
iion. iSnutahEon has to be distinguished from /edino 
on the one hand, and from perception on the other. All 
are abstractions, or objects segregated by the mind fn>m 
thalr concomitanta, but perception is less so and feel- 
tug more so than sensation. Sensation Is feeling toge- 
ther with tbe direct ixinsciousnesa of that feeling forcing 
ftseR upon os, to that it involves the essential element of 
the eonoeption of an object ; but sensation is considered 
apart from union with associated setisrUions, by which 
a perception is built up. Sensations are either peripheral 
or visceral. Among the latter are to be specially men- 
tion^ sensations of operations in the t>rain. ^o approach 
to jr satisfactory enumeration of the different kinds of sen- 
•ations, even of the peripheral kind, has been made. 

Those that make motion and sensaUm thus really the 
same, they must of necessity acknowledge that no longer 
motion, no longer mmeuien, , , . and that every motion 
or reaction must be a new eenmUm, as well as every ceas- 
ing of reaction a ceasing of mnmMan, 

Ur, H, Mere, Immortal, of Soul, n. L 12. 

The perception which actually acoompanies and Is an- 
nexed U> any Impression on the body made by an external 
object, being distinct from all other modifications of 
thinking, furnishes the mind with a distinct idea, which 
we call eenealicn. 

hoeke. Human Understanding, II. xix. 1. 

SeneaUon, so long as we take the analytic point of view, 
differs from perception only in the extreme simplicity of 
Its object or content. . . . From the physiolc^cal point 
Of view both eenmtiona and |>erceptioni (liffer from 
thoughts in the fact that nerve-currents coming In from 
^e periphery are involved in their production. 

W, James, lYin. of Psychology, xvU. 

Impressions may be divided into tsro kinds, those of 
mmeoHon and those of reflexion. The first kind arises in 
the soul originally, from unknown causes. 

Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, I. tl. 

The feelings which accompany the exercise of these 
smMtive or corporeal powers, whether cognitive or ap- 
potent, will consUtate a distinct clam, and to these we 


IW with flWit pwJittloty Mrs the name M mMem: 
whsress on the feeUngt which aooompsny the ensrgiea of 
all emr hlgher^wert of^mind we may with equal pro- 


priety bestow 1 


name of sentiments. 

Sir W, MamiU^ Metaph., xlv. 


Uulttoky Welstsd ! thy unfeeling master, 

The more thou tickle^ gripes his fist tbe taster. 
While thus each hand promotea the pleasing pain, 
And quick eencoHont skip from vein to vein. 

JPqpi, Dundad, U. 212. 
^TtsaMCnf sweet, 

Fait In the blood, and felt along the' heart. 

WarOewortb, Ttntam Abbey. 
She was hardly conscious of any bodily aenaoMon axeept 
a aenaaMen of atrength inspired by a mighty emotion. 

Georffe Mliot, Mill on the Flohs, viu. 6. 

2. A state of interest or of feeling;; espeeially, 
a state of excited interest or feeluig;. 

The aetmUian caused by the appearance of that work is 
still remembered by many. Brmtgham. 

The actor’s drom had caught fire, and tbe house had a 
aettaaUon not bargained for. 

J, C. JeOsgTawn, Live It Down, xxlL 
An intelleotual voluptuary, a moral dilettante fPe- 
trarchl the first instance of that character, since too com- 
mon, the gentleman in search of a ssnsotton. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. Mfi. 

3. That which jproduoes sensation or excited 
interest or feeling: as, the gp^eatest aenaation 
of the day._lfiifl<nilflr Mnsatlons. Bee miaeutor.— 
Penrens temparatiire-flflmatlong, the produotion of 
a aenaation of neat by a eold body appUed to the skin, 
and of cold by a hot Dody.---8iligatlon novtls, novels 
that produce their effect by excitttig and often improbable 
situations, by taklog as their groundwork some dreadful 
secret, some atrocious crime, or tbe like, and painting 
scenes of extreme peril, lUgh-wronght passion, etc. 

Bensational (sen-sa'shqn-al), a, [< sensation *f 
-a/. ] 1 . Of or pertaining to sensation ; relating 
to or implying sensation or perception through 
the senses. 

With senMtwmof pleasure and pains there go, in the 
infant, little rise but vague feelings of delight and anger 
and fear. H, Speneer, niii. of Psychol., §.482. 

This property of Persistence, and also of recurrence in 
‘ Idea, belonritig more or less to aenaational statea Is their 
[t‘. e., sensations'] intelleotual property. 

A, Baii^ Bmotions and Will, p. 17. 

2. Having sensation ; serving to convey sensa- 
tion; sentient. IJunglison, — 3. Intended, as a 
literary or artistic work, to excite intense emo- 
tion j appealing to the love of being moved, as 
a chief source of Interest. 

The aenaational histoiy of thePastoti letters, rather than 
the really valuable matter contained In them, has been 
the chief element in the demand for thufr production. 

SttMa, Medieval and Modem illst., p. 56. 

4. Of or pertaining to sensationalism; adher- 
ing to philoHophioal sensatioimlism. 

Are we then obliged to give in our aiiherence to the 
aenaational philosophy? 

Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 148. 
He never forgot that Berkeley was a aenaational, while 
he was an intellectual, idealist - 

A. J. haiJmtT, Mind, IX. 91. 

sensationalifllll (sen-sa'shon-al-izm), w. [< 
sensational -isni.] 1. In p/« /os., the theory 
or doctrine that all our ideas are solely derived 
through our senses or sensations; sensualism. 

Serwatienialiam at once necessitates and renders impos- 
sible a materialistic explanation of the universe. 

Caird, Philos, of Kant p. IS. 

2.' Bensational writing or langnia>ge ; the pres- 
entation of matters or details of snch a lutture 
or in such a manner as to thrill the reader or 
to gratify vulgar curiosity : as, th© sensaiimal- 
iam of the press. 

There was an air of amaalicnalinn aWnt its news de- 
partments that was new in that field. 

UarpePa Mag,, LXXTII. 695. 

senflfltio&aliflt (sen-sa^shqn-al-ist), n, [< sen- 
sational + 1. In metaph,, a believer in 

or an upholder of the doctrine of sensationalism 
or sensualism: Bometiroes used adjectively. 

Accordingly we are not surprised to find that T.ocke was 
claimed as the founder of a arnsallonaN«t school, whose 
ultimate conclusiotis bis calm and pious mind would 
have indignantly repudiated. . . . We consider this on 
the whole a less objeddonable term than **sensuslist” or 
senstiist” ; the latter word is uncouth, and tlie fwmer, 
from the things which it connotes, is hardly fair. 

Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 150,* and note. 

2. A sensational writer or speaker, 
flensatioiialiitic (sen-sa-sbtm-^lis'tik), a, [< 
sensationalist + -to.] Of or pertaining to sen- 
sationalists, or sensationalism in philosophy. 
Encgc, Brit,, XXI. 40. 

flensationally (sen-sa'shon-al-i), adv. In a sen- 
sational manner. 

flensatioiiaiy (sen-sA^shon-^ri), a. [< aenaa- 
tion + -ary. J Possessing or resting to sensa- 
tion ; sensational, 

flemationiflOl (sen-s&'shpn-izm), M. Same as 
aenaatkmaliam. 
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Of or pertaining to flenaatiim; sensatom 
[Hare.] 

Furoe vegeMue and ifiiiisllii# In Mha 
Therein lltyti^Elsniroltyri Aiigals,p.ll. 

flanaatoiial a. [< sanaaie 4- 

-orp 4* -a/.} Of or pertaining to sensation; 
sensational. [Bare.] 

A IwilUsutly origiori line of resosroh, which may pos- 
sibly . . . lead to a restatement of itie whole psyoho- 
physioal tlieoxy of aanaatmiai intensity as developed l»r 
Weber, Tka Aeadamy, Aug. 16^ 18B0, p. 

flense^ (sens), ». [Barly mod. B. also aenea; 
loel. aanaar, pi., the senses, Sw. aana m Pan. 
aanda, sense, < OF. (and F.) sens m Pg. It. aenao, 
< L. aenaus, feeling, sense, < aentira, pp. aenaua, 
feel, perceive: see soshA] 1. The eapaeitv of 
being the sabjbot of sensation and pereeption ; 
the mode of oonsoioasnenfs by which an object is 
apprehended which acts upon the mind through 
the senses; the capacity of becoming conscious 
of objects as aotu^y now and here ; sense-per- 
ception; mental acrivity directly oonoemed in 
sensations. 

Sanaa thinki thoUghtnlng bom before thethuoder : 
What mill urthen they both together are? . . . 

Setue ouUidet knowe. the eoal through ell thinge eeee. 

S(r J. Davisa, Immortal of Soul, il. 
We adore virtue, thou^ to the eyea of aanaa ahe he in- 
viaible. S^, Browne, Briiglo Medici, it 14. 

Wherever there la aanaa or xferoeption, there aome Idea 
is actually produced, and preaeut in the understanding. 

Loaka, Human Underatanding, II. ix. 4. 
These two doetrhiea ot Lribnits — that aatiaa Is confused 
thought, and that exiatenoe In spaoe and time it a phe-* 
nomenon reale— have a rectal Importance when viewed 
in relation to the ideas ox Kant. 

£. Caird, Fhlloa. of Kant, p. 01. 
Enron ot aanaa are only special instances where the 
mind makee its synthesis mucrtimatriy, as it were, out 
of incomplete data, instantaneoqaly and inevitably inter- 
preting them lu accordance with the laws which have 
regulated all its eraerlence. 

v. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 456. 

2. A special faculty of sensation connected 
with a bodily organ; the mode of sensation 
awakened by the excitation of a peripheral 
nerve, in this signifloation, man is commonly said to 
have five senses— sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch — 

, a correct enumeration, i>erhaps. according to organs, but 
each of thoae organs has several different quahtios of sen- 
sation. A sixth sense is often specified as the mustnilsr 
Bcnso (distinguished from touch) ; a seventh is soraetimtHi 
spoken of. meaning the inner sense, the common sense of 
Aristotle, an uiiknown endowment, or a sexual feeling ; 
and further sulKlivisions also are made. The seven souses 
are also often spoken of, meaning consciousness in its 
totality. 

Whiles every aenea the humour sweet embayd. 

Spa9taer, V. Q., 1. ix. 18. 
The filly was sr>on scared out of her seven aetma, and 
began to cslcitrate it, to wince it, to frisk it. 

MoUeux, tr. of Rabelais, fv. 14. 
In June 'tis good to lie beneath a tree. 

While tlic blithe season comforts every aenae. 

Lowell, Under the Willows. 
The five aenaea Just enumerated — sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch — would seem to comprise all our per- 
ceptive faculUoB, and to leave no further aanu to be ex- 
plained. AriataUa, l)e Anlma (tr. by Mrallaoe), 

3. Feeling; immediate consciousness; sensa- 
tion perceived as inward or subjective, or, at 
least, not decidedly as objective; also, vague 
consciousness or feeling. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of aanaa, 

Lie in three woras— herith, peace, and competence. 

Pt^, Essay on Man, tv. T 
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A aanaa of pleasure, subtle and quiet as a perfume, dif- 
fused itself through the room. C. Brants, Shirley, xxxv. 

Dim and faint 

May be the aenae ot pleasure and of pain. 

Brymd, Among the Trees. 
Much expressions as the abysmal vault of heaven, the 
endless expanse of ocean, Ac.,* summarise many computa- 
tions to the imsgination^nd give the aanaa ot an enor- 
mous horison. If. Jamea, Mind, XII. 20^ note. 

At the same time he IManxonll had that exquisite cour- 
tesy in listening which gave to those who sddresse<l him 
tlie aanaa of having spoken welL Fneye, BrU., XV. 616. 

Then s cof)l naked aenaa beneath my feet 

Of bud and blossom. 

A. C, Swinbuma, Two Dreama 

4, A power of perceiving relations of a partic- 
ular kind ; a capacity of being affected by cer- 
tain non-sensnouB qualities of objects; a sj^oial 
kind of discernment; also, an exertioii of such 
a power: as, the religious aenae; the aenae ot 
duty ; tbe aenae ot humor. 

Sanaa ot Right and Wrong [is] as natural to us as natural 
affection Itseit and a first jMsripl* bi our ooaititation 
and make. 

S/w^ftadmrif, Inquiry,!, lit. f 1, quoted tn Fowler, p. 7a 
Tempests themtrives, high seas and houditig win^ 
The gutter'd rooks and eougnqKalea sands— 

Traitors ensteep'd to dog the guiltteas keel— 

As havhig aanaa ot beauty, do omit , 

Their moriil naturee. FM., Othellc^ li L TL 
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of fiio ooiumtotM r«K6ii«d in eieh, ore on tho InoreMeb 
«o tMt litrt, it would MMn. ire lotoilly two new leniMr, 
the Mlentillo end the ertlitio, whloh the mind is now in 
the yioeee* of farmtiig for itself. 

W, X, Conditions of Hentil Derelopinent. 

And full of oowirdioe luid guilty shame, 

I grant in her some mum of shame, she files. 

Tenn^fton, Princess, iv. 

These investigations show not only that the skin is sen- 
•Ittve. but that one is able with great precision to dis- 
. tingutsh the part touched. This Utter power is usually 
sailed the sense of locality, and it is influenced by various 
oondltlons. JSneye. BrU,, XXIll. 480. 

From a sense of duty the Phoenicians burned their chil- 
dren alive. J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture^ p. 202. 

6. Mind generally ; oonsoiousness; especially, 
understanding; cognitive power. 

And omell aword out of lits fingers alaoke 
Fell downe to ground, as if the ateele had sense. 

iSrpenser, F. Q.. IV. vL 21. 

Are you a man? have you a soul or sensef 

8hak,, OtheUo, UL 8. 874. 
And for th* Impression Ood prepSr'd their Serum; 
They saw, believ’d all this, and parted thence. 

Cowley, Davidels, i. 

6. Sound or clear mind. \a) Ordinary, normal, or 
clear mental action: especially in the plural, with a col- 
lective force. 

When his lands were spent^ 

Troubled in hla eencee, 

Then he did repent 
Of his late lewd life. 

Cofistones if Cisvetond(Child'a Ballads, IV. 280). 

Their Battle-aies was the next; whose piercing bits 
made sometime the one, sometime the other to have acarce 
eenee to keepe their saddles. 

Capi, John Smith, True Travels, 1. 17. 

lie [Oeorge Fox] had the comfort of a short illneu, and 
the blessing of a clear eenee to the last. 

Penn, liiae and Progreas of Quakers, v. 

The patlenta are commonly brought to their ssrtsss iu 
three or four days, or a week, and rarely continue longer. 

Poeoeke, Deacription of the £aat, II. i. lOA. 
Q) Good ludgment approaching sagacity: sound practical 
Inielllgcnoe. 

The latter is most cried up; but ho Is more reserved, 
teems aly and to have eenee. Walpole, Letteis, 11. 862. 

"Nay, madam,'* aaid 1, "I am Judge alrea^ly, and tell 
you that yon are perfectly in the wrong of It ; for, if it was 
a matter of importance^ 1 know he has better sense than 
you.*' Steele, Taller, No. 85. 

(e) Acuteness of perception or apprehension; discern- 
ment. 

I'bis Basilini, having the quick eenee of a lover, took, as 
though his mistress had given him n secret reprehension. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, I. 

7. Discriminative perception ; appreciation ; a 
state of mind the result of a mental judgment 
or valuation. 

Abundance of imaginary great men are put in straw to 
bring them to a right eenee of thoniselves. 

<S%ee{e, Tatler, No. 126. 
Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence. 

Cottyer, The Retired Cat. 

Rhe dusted a chair which needed no dusting, andplaco<l 
it for Bylvia, sitting down herself on a three-legged stool 
to mark her sense of the dllferenoe in their conditions. 

Mre. Gaekell, Sylvia's Lovers, xliii, 

8. Meaning; import; signification; theooncep> 
tion that a word or sign is intended to convey. 

Whereof the allegory and hid eenee 
Is that a well erects confidence 
Can fright their pride. 

B, Jonton, Poeiaater, Ind. 

We cannot determine in what exact sense our bodies on 
the resurreotlon will be the same aa they are at present 
J. a. Fewman, Parochial Sermons, L 277. 

0. Tho intention, thought, feeling, or meaning 
of a body of persons, as an assembly; judg- 
ment, opinion, determination, or will m refer- 
ence to a debated question. 

It was the untversal and unanimous sense of Friends 
" That Joining in manriage is the work of the Lord only, 
and not of priest or maglitrate.** 

Perm, Travels in Holland, etc. 

Theisnss of the House was so strongly manifested tliat, 
after a closing ipeeeh of great keenneas fh>m Halifax, the 
oourtiera did not venture to divide. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 

10, That which is wise, judicious, sound, sen- 
sible, or intelligent, and accords with somid 
reason : as, to tidk sense. 

As you have put the words together, they are neither 
Latin nor Hsnss. Hitton, Ans. to Balmaaius. 

When waa there ever better and more weighty eenee 
Spoken by sny tbso by the Apostles sfter the dsy of Pen- 
tecost? Sermons, 1. lx. 

1 no more saw eenm in what she said 
Than a lamb does in people clipping wool ; 

Only lay down and let myself be ollpped. 

Hro«imhig,Rliigaiid&>ok,n. 19. 
frn<tm4oAl stiiss, the sense of taste or of smell, as oper- 
sttng^ means or the ohemiosl action of •nbstanoaa on 
. lhaorgsiu 
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. In the m of the MHMllod OmcM fmwa teste sad 
smell, we nave as yet no m^hod of reckoning the degree 
of the ihysicsl force which conatitates the fUmuIoa. • 

J» Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 47. 
Oollsotivs, oomtnotL dlvldsd ssiise. See the adjec- 
tives.— Composite aense, that aenae at a modal proposi- 
tion in which the mode is considered aa predicated of the 
indicative proposition : opaaeed to dicUice eenee: thus; that 
it is possible for that which is hot to be cold is true in a di- 
vieice eenee, but not in a oompoeUe wnae.— Hivlslve Mlise. 
See eompoeite eenee, above.— EfltiietiO sense. See eethetio. 
—Estmor sense, one of the senses which the outer 
world la perceived.— Fixed eenee, one of the five more 
definite •enses.—Oood eense, sound Judgment.— Illative 
eenee. Seo iUatice.— in all eensef, in every respect. 

You should in aU eenee be much bound to him. 

Skak., M. of V., V. 1. 186. 
inner eenee. .Same as irUenud sense.— In one*aienseB, 
in one’s right mind; in the erUoymentof a aonnd mind; 
of sound mind.— In sense off, in view of ; Impressed with. 

Jn eenee of his [Mr. Ibompaoii’s] sad condition, [the el- 
ders) offered up many prayers to God for him, and, in 
Ood*a good time, they received a gracious answer. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 824. 
Interior senee, self-consciousness ; the powerof perceiv- 
ing what is In our own minds ; also, the noetic reason ; 
tlio source of first truths.— Internal sense, flee inter- 
naf.--Kafnetlo, moral, muscular, mystleal sense. 
See the adjectives.— Out Of one*8 senses, of unsound 
mind, or temporarily deprived of a sound use of one's 
Judgment. 

Puff. You observed how she mangled the metre? 

Jk^Ut. Yes— egad, it was the first thing made me sns- 
pect she wss out qfker senses. Sheridan, The Oritic, iii. 1. 
Plokwloklan sense, see PUMckUin.— Proper eense, 
the original or exact meaning of a word or phrase, as dis- 
tlnguiuied from later or looser uses.— Reflex eense. See 
reyiea;.— Benee Of effort. See e/ort.— Bpedal senae, 
one of the five bodily senses. —Bplrltaal sense Of the 
Word. Same os internal eenee f\fthe Word (which see, un- 
der inesmof).— Btrlet sense, the narrow sense of a word 
or phrase, which it takes as a well-recognised and estab- 
lished term, as of philosophy, or exact science, dis- 
tinguished from wider and looser Benses.— To abound 
In or with one’s own sense?, see abound.- To be 
frumtened out of one’s (seven) senees, to be so 
fri^tened as to lose one's understanding for the time 
being.— Vague sense, the less specialised and leas objec- 
tive of the nodily senses, as the sense of heat, the sense 
of cold, various visceral sensations, etc.— Vital sense. 
See vital. 

861186^ (sens), V, t; pret. and pp. sensed, ppr. 
sensing. [= Dan. sandse, percoivo, = Sw. sansa 
(refl.), recover oneself ; from tho noun.] 1. To 
perceive by the senses. 

Is he sure that objects are not otherwise eeneed by 
others then they are by him 'if 

GtanoiUe, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xxii. 

2t. To give the sense of; expound. 

'Twas writ not to be understoi^. but read ; 

He that expounds it must come irom the dead ; 

Get undertake to asnse it true, 

For he can tell more than himself e’er knew. 

Cartwriffht'e Poems ( 1651 ). {Naree.) 

3. To perceive; comprehend; understand; 
realize ; take into the mind. [Prov. or colloq., 
Eng. and U. S.] 

He button-holed everybody, and offended nobody; found 
out tlie deaigns of every clique, the doings of every secret 
caucus, got at the plans of the leaders, the temper of the 
crowd, sensed the whole situation. 

O. S. Merriam, B. Bowles, 1. 101. 

sensed, «■ and V. [< ME. sensen, seneen, by 
apheresis from encensen, incense : see snoenw®,] 
Same as incense^. 

Whan the! comen there, the! taken Entenae and other 
aromatyk thinges of noble Snielle, and sensen the Ydol^ 
as we wolde don here Goddes precyouse Body. 

MaruieviUe, Travels, p. 174. 

An image of Owr Lady with ij awng^ta wa^ap^gll^ 

86XI88-body (sens'bod'^i), n. One of the various 
periphem sense-organs or marnnal bodies of 
the aisk, bell, or umbrella of acalephs, supposed 
to have a visual or an auditory function, as a 
lithooyst, an ocellicyst, or a tentaoulicyst. Seo 
out under UthocysU 

There are eight eenee-bodiee arranged at regular inter- 
vals aronnd the margin of the umbrella, alternately with 
whloh arise the tentacles. Anter. FaturaliH, XXUL 502. 

8eil86-cap8tll6 (sens'kap'svi)* n. A hollow or- 
gan of a special sense ; a sj^oial structure or 
organ exclusively devoted to the reception of a 
particular kind of impression, or sensory per- 
ception, from without, as the nose, eye, and 
ear; in the simplest form, a receptive cham- 
ber connected hy a nerve-commissure with a 
nervo-oentor. In man three sense-capsules are dietin- 
gulshod, of the nose, em and ear reepeotlvely. The ex- 
cavation of the ethmoid bone is the first; the eyeball is 
the second : and the petrosal part of the temporal bone is 
the third ; the lastis also called Many analo- 

gous sense-organs of invertebrates are commonly called 
eenec^peulee. 

8eil86-cavity (sens'kav^l-ti), n. Same as scnsC’ 
mpBvde* 

861186-0011 (sens'sel), fi. Any cell of an organ 
of speoial sense; specifically, one of the cells 
entering into the formation of the nerve-hil- 
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looks or neuromasts of the lower vertebrates 
(batrachians and fishes). See nmromtiBt 

The tenee-eelle found in the skin ; I. e., differenHated 
Ectoderm cells. Claus, ZoOlogy (tranaX P- 45. 

Bense-ceilter (sens^sen^tdr), n. A center ef 
sensation ; a gunglion of pay nerve-tissue, or 
a part of the cortex of the brain, having im- 
mediate relations with some special sensation. 

861186(1 (sehst), p. a. Considered or chosen as 
to sense or meaning conveyed or to be con- 
veyed. [Rare.] 

Words well eentfd, best sutlng subject grave. 

^ Mansion, Sophonlsba, EpU. 

sense-element (sens'ePe-ment), n. An exter- 
nal sensation regarded as an clement of a per- 
ception. 

A percept is a complex psychical product formed by a 
coalescence of sense-dkmente. 

J. SuUy, Oatlines of Psychol., p. 886. 

sense-epitlielinm (sens'ep-i-the^li-um), n. A 
sensory or specially sensitive tract of ectoderm, 
epiderm, or cuticle which functions as an organ 
of sense, as in hydrozoans. 

sense-filament (sens'flK^mont), n. A filament 
having the function of ah organ of sense : as, . 
the peculiar sense-filaments of the Pauropoda. 
J. 8. Packard, 

sensefnlt (sens'ful), a. [< sensed 4* 1. 

Perceptive, 

Prometheus, who celesHsl fire 

Did steal from heaven, therewith to inspire 

Our earthly bodies with a eerutful mind. 

MareUm, Batirea, v. 19. 

2. Pull of sense; hence, reasonable; judicious; 
sensible; appropriate. 

The Ladle, hearkning to his sens^uU speaeb, 

Found nothing Uiat be said unmeet nor geason. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. Iv. 87. 
And gaue thee power (as Master) to impose 
Kit eense-fuU Names vnto the Hoast that rqwes 

* In watery Regions ; and the wandring Beiurda 
Of Forreat poimlo ; and the painted Birds. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Week% i 6. 

sense-impreBsion (sens'im-presh^on), n. A 
sensation duo to the excitation of a 'peripheral 
organ of sense. 

The higher and more revivahle feelings are connected 
with weii-discrimlnated eense imweseions and percepta 
whereas the lower feelings are the accompanimento-of 
vague undiscriminated mental states. 

J. SuUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 487. 

senseless (sens'les), a, formerly also senee- 
less (ss Dan. sandseslos sanslds); < sensed 

+ -less,] 1. Destitute of sense; having no 
power of sensation or perception ; incapame of 
sensation or feeling; msonsible. 

Their lady lying on the eenoeUsee grownd. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. L 88. 

The ears are eenselese that should give us hearing. 

SheUt., Hamlet, v. 2. 880. 

2. Inappreciativo ; lacking in appreciation; 
without perception. 

His wits are dull. 

And senedesse of this wrong. 

Times’ WMetU (E. E. T. S.X p. 88. 

I‘ would thank you too, father ; bat your cruelty 
Hath almost made me eenselese at my duty. 

Plfteher, IMlgrlm, L 1. 

O race of Capemaitans, eeneleem of divine doctrine, and 
capable onely of loaves and belly-cheere. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonat 

8. Iiaoking understanding; acting without 
sense or judgment; foolish; stupid. 

Like eenstlets Chymista their own Wealth destroy. 
Imaginary Gold t’ enjoy. Cotdey, Reason, at. 2. 
They were a stupid eerwdeee race. 

Suift, CadenuB and Vaneaoa. 

4. Without meaning, or contraiy to reason or 
sound judgment; ill-judged; unwise; foolish; 
nonsensical. 

Seneeleeee speach, and doted Ignorance. 

Speneer, F. Q., L viiL 84. 

We Bhoald then have had no memory of those times 
but what your Josippus would afford us, out of whom you 
transcribe a few eeneeleee and useless Apothegms of the 
Pharisees. MUUtn, Answer to SalmaolttB. 

senselessly (sensMos-li), adv. In a senseless 
manner; stupidly; unreasonably: as, a man 
senselessly arrogant. 

senselessness (sens'les-nes), n. The character 
or condition of being senseless, iu any sense. 

sense-organ (sens'fir^gan), n. Any organ of 
sense, as the eye, ear, or nose. 

sense-perception (seus'p^r-sep^shpn), n. Per- 
ception by means of the senses ; also, a per- 
ception of an object of sense. 

sensert. n. An obsolete spelling of emser, 

sense-rnythm (sens'riTHm), n. An arrange- 
ment of words characteristic of Hebrew poet^, 
in which the rhythm consists not in a rise and 
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fall of accent or quatitiW of ayllablefif but, aa 
it ^ere, in a pulsation of sense rising and fall- 
ing through the parallel, antithetic, or other- 
wise balanced members of each veirae; paral- 
lelism. fF. Robertson Smith, 
sense-seta (seus'aS^tji), n. A bristle-like ap- 
pendage acting as aii organ of sense. A, S. 
Pochard, 

sense-skeleton (sens'skeFe-tpn), n. The sup- 
port or framework of a sense-organ, especially 
when hard or bonj. 

sensibility (sen-si-biri-ti), w.; pi. sensibilities 
(-liz). ME. seumbiiltee^ < OF. senmbilite^ P. 
sensibilite = Pr. semibilitat = 8p. sensibilidod 
s= Pc. sensibilidade = It. ,mmhiUk\, sensibil- 
ity, < LL. S€nsihiUta(t-)s^ the sense or meaning 
of words, sensibility, < scimbilis^ sensible : see 
sensible,^ 1, The staU> or property of being 
sensible or capable of sensation ; capability of 
sensation. 

Bavlna now been exposed to the cold and the mow 
near an hour and a half, nuine of the rest began to lose 
titieir mnsGrility. Cook, Voyagos, i, 4. 

There are acoidental dnctuatioiis in oiir inner aetm*MZ»fv 
which make it lni}H>a8ible to tell Just what the least dls- 
oemible increment of the sensation is without taking the 
average of a large tiunil:>er of appreciations. 

IT. James, J^lu. of Psychology, I. 6SD. 

2. Mental receptivity or susceptibility in gen- 
eral. 


We call munbiliii/ Uie receptivity of our soul, or its 
power of receiving representations whenever it is in any- 
wise affected. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Beason (tr. by Ma* MUUer), p. 51. 
If iny granddaughter is stupid, learning will make her 
coitceited and insux»portable ; if she has talent and seiun*- 
she will do as 1 have done— supply by address and 
with sontiment what she does not know. 

TAs Ceniwy, XL. 649. 

8. Specifically, the capacity of exercising or 
being. the subject of emotiou or feeling in a re- 
stricted sense; capacity for the higher or more 
refined feeling. 

As our tenderness for youth and beauty gives a new and 
lost importance to their fresh and manifold claims, so the 
like ssnsOdlity gives welcome to all excellence, has eyes 
and hospitality for merit in corners. Emerson, Success. 

Her sensibility to the supreme excitement of music was 
only one form of that passionate sensibility which be- 
longed to her whole nature. 

George Eliot, Mill on the floss, vi. (t. 

4. In a still narrower sense, peculiar suscep- 
tibility of impression, pleasurable or painful ; 
unushal delicacy or keenness of feeling; quick 
emotiou or sympathy; sensitiveness: in this 
sense used frequently in the plural. 

Modesty is a kind of quick and delicate feeling In the 
soul ; it is such au exquisite sensibUity as warns a woman 
to shun the llrat appearance of everything hurtful. 

Addison, Spectator. 
Virtue and taste are built upon the same foundation of 
smsibUity, and cannot be disjoined without offering vlo- 
lenoe to both. OoidsmUA, Taste. 

The true lawgiver ought to have a heart full of sensibil- 
ity, nurke. 

“iVere better to be bom a stones 
Of ruder shape, and feeling none, 

Ihan with a tetidemess like mine^ 

And sensibilities so hue. 

Cowper, Poet, Oyster, and Sensitive Plant. 

> By sympathetic settsOnlity is to )>e undersUxxl the pro- 
pensity that a man has to derive pleasure from the happi- 
ness, and pain from the unhappiness, of other sensitive 
behigs. Bentham, Principles of Morals, vl. ft 20. 

6. The property, as in rfu iiistrumout, of re- 
sponding c^uickly to very slight changes of con- 
dition; delicacy*; sensitiveness (the better word 
in this use). [Rare.] 

All these instruments have the same defect, that their 
tensCbildy diminishes as the magnets grow weaker. 

Seienee, XIII, 294, 

6t. Sensation. 

Phi]o8r>pbres that hyhten Btoyclens that wenden that 
yniages and smsibUitees, that Is to seyn sensible yroagina- 
cknis or elles yniagynaclons of sensible thinges, weeren 
eiipreynted into sowlcs fro bodies withouteforth. 

Cftaueer, Bodthius, v. meter 4. 

7t. Feeling; appreciation; sense; realization. 

His soul laboured under a sickly sensibility of the mis- 
eries of otheni. Goldsmith, Vicar, ill. 

Rccarrent saniibilitv. Bee recurrent, »Syn. 3 and t. 

Taste. SensihUiiy. Bee nurts. 

sensible (seu'si-bl), «. and n, [Early mod. E. 
also send hie ; < ME. sensible. < OF. (and F.) 
sifde =s 8p. sensihihi = Pg. sensivel =r It. sensb- 
hile. i L. senMihiliHf poTfcptible by the senses, 
having feeling, sensible, < seniire, ])p. sensus, 
feel, perceive: see^cniicl, I. a, 1. Capa- 
ble of uflTecting the senses ; perceptible through 
the bodily organs. 

Beason, vsing sense, takoth his principleaand fyntiaedet 
of thinges sensyble, and afterwarde by bis owne discourse 
and searching of causes encreaseth the same from aseede 
to a tree. R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 9). 
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Art thou not, fhtal vitlon, stnMt 
To feeling as to sight 7 Or art thou bat 
A dagger of the nund, a falae creation 7 

^SSAoI'., Macbeth, li.l.8a 
Eetnm, fair aoul, from darkneae, and lead mine 
Out of this wnsiofe hell. 

Webster, DuchoM of Malfl, iv. 2. 

Wherever Ood will thua manifeat himself, there la hea- 
ven, though within the circle of thU sensibie world. 

Sir T. Browne, Religlo Medici, 1. 40. 

When we take a simple sensible quality, like light or 
sound, and say that there is now twice or tnrioe as much 
of it present as there was a moment agaalthoimh we seem 
to mean the same thing as If we were talking of compound 
objects, we really mean Bomtdhlng diflereni;. 

IT. James, Prin. of Psychology,! 546. 

2. Perceptible to the mind through observation 
and reflection; appreciable. 

The disgrace was more sensible tluui the pain. 

Bir W. Temple. 

In the present evil world, tt is no wonder that the opera- 
tions of the evil angels arc more sensible than of the good 
ones. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., vi. 7. 

No sensible change has taken place during eighty years 
in the coral knolls [of Dl^o Garcia). 

Bartein, Coral Beefs, p. 92. 

8. Capable of eeneation; having the capacity 
of receiving impn^saions from external objects; 
endowed with sense or sense-organs; sensitive: 
as, the eye is sensible to light. 

I would your cambric were as sensilde as your finger, 
that you might leave pricking it for pity. 

Bhak., Cor., !. 8. 95. 

4. Appreciative ; amenable (to) ; influenced or 
capaoie of being infiuenoed (by). 

If thou wert eensMe'Ot courtesy, 

I should not make so dear a show of seal. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 94. 

5, Very liable to impression from without; 
easily affected ; highly sensitive. 

With affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Basaaiilo's hand. 

Shak., M. of V.. II. 8. 48. 

Of a sensible nostrill. Milton, Areopagltica, p. 29. 

Sundeiiand, though not very sensible to shame^ llincbed 
from the infamy of public apostasy. 

Macaulay, IHst. Eng., vi. 

0. Perceiving or having perception either b^ 
the senses or bv the intelloct; aware; cogni- 
zant; persuaded; conscious: generally with of. 

In doing ibis 1 shall he sensible of two things which to 
me will be nothing pleasant. 

MUton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

I am glad you aro so sensible t\f my attention. 

Sheridan, The Kivals, II. 1. 

Hastings, It is clear, was not sensible of the danger of 
hispositJon. Jfocati/a^, Warren Hastings. 

7. Capable of respondinia: to very slight changes 
of condition ; sensitive (in this sense the better 
word); as, a sensible thermomoter or balance. 
[Kare.] — 8. Possessing or characterized by 
sense, judgment, or reason ; endowed with or 
characterized by good or common sense; in- 
i elligent ; reasonable ; judicious : as, a sensible 
man ; a sensible proposal. 

To be now a sensibls man, by and by a fool, and presently 
a beast { O strange ! Shak., Othello, il. 8. 909. 

No sensible person In Arrowhead village really lielleved 
In the evil eye. 0. IT. Bolmss, A Mortal Antipathy, iv. 
flonolblo oalorlct, an old tenn for sensible heat.— Sen- 
libla fomi, lieat. matter. Bee the nouns.— Sensible 
borlion. Bee horizon. 1.— Sensible Idea. Bame as sen- 
sual idea. See sensual.— BmuAhH note or tone, in mu- 
sic, same aa leading Urns (which see, under leading^).— 
Senelble perspiration, quality, etc. Bee the nouns. 
-Syn. 1 and 1 Sensible, Perc^aBUe. laterally, these 
words are of about the same moaning and strength, the 
difference depending chiefly upon the connection; for 
example, a sensible difference, a perceptible difference.— 
3 and 4. Be SensUde, Be Conscious, etc. Bee/eefi.— 8 and 7. 
Sensible, Sensitiw. SenUentr. BensibU In fta first meaning 
was passive, but fa now quite as often active. As active, 
tt is both physical and mental, and is unemphatlc : as. 
to l>e rnnsme (that is, aware) of heat or cold, of neglect 
or injury. ScrudHvs means feeling acutely, either in body 
or in mind. A sensibU man will ichrx>f himself not to 
be too sensitive to criticism. Sentient is a physiologically 
descriptive word. Indicating the possession or use of the 
sense of feeling: as, the fly is a mUient being. —6. Ob- 
servant, aware, oonsclous.— & Sensible. Judicious, discreet, 
sage, sagacious, sound. As compared with judicious, sen- 
sible means possessing cnjmmon sense, having a sound and 

f iractical reason, while jitdieiaus means discreet in choos- 
ng what to dr> or advise ; the one applying to the under- 
standing and judgment, the other Ut the judgment In its 
relation to the will. Sensible, InteJUigent., Common-sense. 
As compared with intelligeni, sensible means possessed of 
the power to see things in their true light, the light of a 
correct judgment, a large, sound, rruindabout sense, while 
intsUimm means possessed of a clear and quick under- 
standing, so as to apprehend an Ides promptly and see it 
In its true relations. The relation between cause and ef- 
ffM;t is here so close that {ntettigent often seems to moan 
essentially tlie same as well-informed. Where the sense 
Implied In sensible is thought of as peculiarly ^eral or 
level to the experience, conclusions, or notions of the mass 
of men. eonmon-Him Is, by s new umge, sometimes em- 
ployed : as, he was a ermnum-senss person : he took s eom- 
monsenss view of the matter. AU these words ap|dy both 
to the person and to his oplnloni, words, wiitlog % etc. 
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Our iomants alto may In length of time 
Become our elements ; these piercing fires 
At soft SB now severe, our teui]^ ehaaged ^ 

Into their temper : which must needs remove 
The sensibls of pain. JIfiltoa, F. L., It STB. 

2. That whioh produces fiensatlozi ; that which 
impresseB itfielf on the senseB ; Bomethiug per- 
ceptible; a material Bubstanoe. 

We may them [brutish manners! read In the creation 

Of this wide Sensible. J)r. M, More, Psyehosola, ii. 86. 

8. That which possesBes sensibility or capa- 
bility of feeling; a sensitive being. 

This inelanoholy extends itself not to men only, but even 
to vegetals and sensUles. Burton. 

sensiblexieflB (sen'si-bl-nes), n. The character 
or state of being sensible, in any sense of that 
word. 

Benaibly (sen'si-bli), adiK In a sensible man- 
ner, in any sense of the word mmble, 
gensifadent (sen-si-f&'shient), a. [< L. mims, 
sense, + /acicw(f-)8, ppr. of facere, make: see 
fact.'] Producing sensation ; sensific. [Rare.] 

The epithelium may be said to be receptive, the nerve 
fibers transmissive, and the sensorlum sensifewienll. 

Huxley, Science and Culture^ p. 264. 

BengiferOttS (sen-sif'e-rus), a. [< L.* sensns, 
sense, + ferre sr E. bear^.] Producing or con- 
veying sensation ; acting as an organ of sense. 

The sense-organ, the nerve, and the sensorlum, taken 
together, constitute the sensifermis apparatus. 

. Huxley, Bcienoe and Culture, p. 267. 

The roost Important functions of the pr(}boscis are of a 
eens(ferous, tactile nature. Eneye. Brit., XVIL 927. 

In speaking of the antennm and palpi, 1 have caUed 
Uiein eeneiferous organs. Shudeard, British Bees, p. 66. 

gengific (sen-sif'ik), a. [< LL. Hcnsifms^ pro- 
ducing sensation, < L. seiwuSj sense, perception, 

facere, make (see -^).] Producing, causing, 
or resulting in sensation. Imp. ]>kt. 
gengificatory (sen-sif 'i-ka-to-ri), n. [< LL. 
ycnsidcatoTf that which produces sensation, < 
sensif eare, endow with sensation, < sensifious, 
producing sensation: sec mnsife.] iSensifa- 
cient; sensific. Huxley. {Imp. IHct.) 
aengigenotlB (sen-sij'e-uus), a. [< L. Hcmms, 
sense. + •geuns^ < f/iffnerc, produce: see -ifc- 
Giving nse to sensation ; sensific; ori- 
ginating a sensory impulse : noting the initial 
point of a series or molecular movements which 
are ultimately perceived as a sensation. 

And, as respects the ectodcnnnl cells which constitute 
the fundamental part of the urgana of the si>ocia] senses, 
it is becoming clear (hat the more perfect the sensory ap- 
paratus the more c^omplotcly do these sensigenoue cells take 
on the form of delicate rods or fllnments. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 64. 

gengigeroilg ( sen-si j'c-rus), a. [< L. scnKim, 
sense, -f fjvrere, carry.] Sensiferous. 
gengile (seu'sil), a. *[< L. sennilis, sensible, < 
sensm, sense : see soisei.] Capable of affecting 
the senses.— Senille quality. Bee quality. 
gengion (sen'shqn). n. [< ML. s€Uiiia{n-\ 
thought, lit. perception. < L. sentire, pp. yenms, 
perceive: see scmsoi.] The becoming aware oi 
being affected from without in seiiHatioii. 
ggngigni (sen'sizm), n, [< semeA 4* -iym.] In 
philos., same as senmtaliym, 2. 
gengigt (sen'sist), w. [< sensed + -wf.] Same 
as HcnsatUmalutt, 1 . 

gengitive (sen'si-tiv),.t7. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also scnctfwc ; < OF. (and F.) c= Pr, hcu- 

Mitiu ss Sp. Pg. It. senMUvo, < ML. ^genMtivm, < 
L. sentire, pp. sensvs,peftoeivoi seencw^c^.] I. 
a, 1 . Of, pertaining to, or affecting the senses ; 
depending on the senses. 

The sensitive faculty may have a sensttivs love of some 
sensiHvs objects. Hammond. 

All the actions of the sensitive appetite are In palntfhg 
called passions, because the aoul is agitated by them, and 
because the body suffers through them and is sensibly 
altered. Drydsn, Otis, on lmiresooy‘s Art of Painting. 

2. Having sense, sensibility, or feeling ; capa- 
ble of receiving impressions from external ob- 
jects: often extended, figuratively, to various 
inanimate objects. 

Wee haiie spoken snfRciently of trees, herfoei, and f rates. 
We wyll nowe therefore entreate of ihynges ssneUbus. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

(Arber, p. IBI). 

When in the most eensttive condition, the tendril Is ac- 
tively clroumnutatlng, so that it travels over a lame area 
and there is considerable probability that it win come 
Into contact with some body at‘ound which it can twine. 

Enoyc. Brit, XIX. 60l 

3. Of keen senfiibility; keenly sosoeptible of 
external influenoes or ImpresinonB; eaelly and 
acutely affeeted or moved by outward oiroum- 
fitanoeg or impreMtionk : ai, a sensiUtte pmm, 
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4>r ft ot nature ; flgtiratively ex- 

tendi to ii^ftuiniate objeeta. 

8he WM too mmCNiw to abuoe and oalumny. Maeaulap. 

Wf are MHfljMtw to faults In those we love, while com- 
mitting them ourselves as If by chartered right. 

Stedman, Viet. l>uets, p. 187. 

What is oommonlj called a 9$nttHve person is one whoso 
sense-oMimB cannot go on responding as the stimulus in- 
ereases in strength, but beoome fatigued. 

J, Sully t Outlines of Psychol., p. 145. 
fitoeciflcally ~(a) In entem., noting parts of tlie surface of 
the antenna) which arc peculiarly moditted and, it is snp> 
posed, sttbservlenttosomespeoial sense. These surfaces ex> 
Dibit an immense number of microscopical pores, covered 
with a very delicate transparent inemDrane ; they may be 
generally diffused over the joints or variously arranged in 
Mtehes, the position of which has been used in the classi- 
fication of certain families of Coleftpiera. (5) Susceptible 
in a notable degree to hypnotism ; easily hypnotised or 
mesmerised. 

1 borrow the term sensitive, for magneto-physiological 
reaction, from vegetable physiology, in which plants of 
definite irritability ... are called nenniHve, 

Jmclunbaeh, Dynamics (trans., 1861), p. 68. 
(c) Noting a condition of feverish liability to fluctuation ; 
said of marketa, securities^ or commodities. 

4. So delicately adjuRted as to renpond quickly 
to very slight changes of condition : daia of in- 
struments, as a balance. — 5. In chem, and pho- 
readily afTected by the action of appro- 
priate : as, iodized paper is smmtive to 

the action of light. — 6t. Sensible; wise; ju- 
dicious. 

To Princes, therefore^ couniayloiu*M. rulers, goucrnoitrs, 
and magistrates, as to the most iutellectiue and HrmUiue 
partes of the sociotie of men, hath God and nature geuen 
preeminence. 

It Kdfn (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xb). 
Sensitive brier, see SbAroiOia.- sensitive cogni- 
tion. Hee e(fffnMon.~ Seneltive fem, the fern Oiwdea 
arnvf&tfiM ; so called from the slight tendency of the seg- 
montH of the fronds, after Imitig detached and while wilt- 
ing, to fold together. D. C. Eaton. Ferns of North Amer- 
ica, II. 198.— Sensitive flames, flames which are easily 
affected by Miunds, being made to lengthen out or contract, 
or chiuige their form in various ways. The most sensi- 
tive flame is nrodnce<l by burning gas issuing from a small 
taper jet. Such a flame will be affected by very small 
noiaes, aa the ticking of a watch held near it, or the clink- 
ing of cuius at a considerable <]lstance. Tlie gas must Im 
turned on so that the flame is just at the point of flaring. 
Sensitive joint-vetch. Hee refcA - sensitive love, 
pea, power. Hee the nouns.- Sensitive plant. Hee 
geiunttve-plaid. sSyn. 2 and 3. Sentient, etc. Hoe eeneilde. 

H, I*. If. Something that feels; asensorium. 
— 2. A sfMisitiv© person; spocilically, one who 
is Honsitive to mesmeric or hypnotic influences 
or experimont.s. Bee 1., 3 (b). 

For certain experiments it is much to be desired that 
we should flud more eeiuitivee of every kind. 

J*roc. S(Hs. Peyeh. Jieeeareh, II. 48. 
Flret eensltivet (tr. Gr. rr^roe aiaSirr^wdi ], the common 
sense in the Aristotelian use. 

sensitiyely (sen'si-tiv-U), ndt\ In a sensitive 
manner. 

sensitiyeiiess (sen'si-tiv-nes), «. The proper- 
ty or character of being sensitive; especially, 
ttnideiiey or disposition to be easily inflncnced 
or atTected by exteninl objects, events, or cir- 
cumstances > as, abnormal ftctmtireuvsft ; the av/i- 
nitiveneMft of a balance or some fine mechanism. 

Parts of the body whicli loao all eensitiveneei come to be 
regarde<l as external things. 

0. T. Ladd, Ph^iilol. Psychology, p. 401. 

BOnsitiye-plaht (seu'si-tiv-plant), n. The trop- 
ical and groenlioiise plant Mimosa pudica ; the 
humble-plant. it is mechanically irritable in a higher 
degree than almost any other plant. The leaves are bi- 
pinnate, the very numerous linear leaflets ranked on two 
pairs of bratichca which are Inaerted close to the end of 
the common petiole, thus appearing digitate. At night 
each leaf curves downward and the leaflets fold together, 
and in the daytime a slight touch causes them to assume 
the same imsltlon. It has purple flowers in heads on long 
pednncltss. It Is widely diffused through the tropics, na- 
tive at least in South America and naturalized in the 
sonthem United States. The name is extendeni to other 
sensitive mimosas, as if. mmiiHm, which is irritable in a 
less degree, and sumetimeB to the whole genus. - Bastard 
flSnaitlyBhplailt, ASeahynomene AtflerU>atM. (West In- 
dies. 1 - Wild senaitlva-planl (a) Mitwata etriyatom ot 
the southern Imrder of the United States. (5) Same as 
smentffiM) pea (which see, under ffsai). 
ftenaitiyity (sen-ei-tiv'i-ti), w. [< sensitive + 
The state of being sensitive; sensitivi^- 
tiess. Speoiflcally — (a) In ehm>. and pHotog., the quality 
of being readily affected by the action of impropriate 
agenU ; as, the eemtHvtty ot silvered paper. More usual- 
ly siqjireased by eeneitivmm. (b) In phjvsiot., sensibility ; 
Urltabdltv, especially of the receptive organs. M In pey> 
ehol,, aouteueas of sense-discrimination ; the difference of 
sensations produced by any two fixed excitations ot like 
quality but different lutensity. 

If the eeneitivity ot women were superior to that ot men, 
the self-interest of mei^cliants would lead to their being al- 
ways employed (as pianoforte- tuners, wine- and tea-tasters, 
wool-soibws, et«. ]. GalUm, Huroau Faculty, p. 30. 

fimltiBfttton (sen^si^l-gft'shQn), it. [< sensi^ 
tipe 4“ -afiofi.] The act, prooeae, or result of 
aeiudtisiiig, or rendering aenaitlve* 
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Alter ssfiiMeaefon— which occupies from thirty to fifty 
seconds— the plate is removed from the bath by ndalug 
It first with a bent silver hook, and then seising it by one 
comer with the hand. Silver Sunbeamt p. 280. 

msitize (aen'ai-t!z), v. t ; pret. and pp. sensi- 
tised^ ppr, sensitisiitlg, [< sensit{ive) + 

To render sensitive; apecifloally, hx photog. yio 
render capable of beiiig aoted on "by actinic 
rays of light : as, sensitized paper, or a sensitized 
plate . Bee sensi Hzed paper ^ under paper. 

It was as if the paiter upon his desk was ssnsgfsed, tak- 
ing photographs or nature around. 

IF. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 5. 

Bensitizer (8eTi"8i-ti-z6r), «. One who or tliat 
which sensitizes ; specifically, in nhotog.y the 
chemical agent or bath by which films or sub- 
stances are rendered sensitive to light. 

SOnsitOIlieter (sen-si-tom'e-ter), M, [< sensi‘ 
t{ive) -I- Or. phptn'^ measure.] An apparatus 
or device of any kind for testing or determin- 
ing the degree of sensitiveness of photographie 
films, emulsions, eh;.; also, loosely, the sensi- 
tiveness of a plate (generally expressed in num- 
bers) as indicated by a sensi tome ter. 

sensitQry (sen'si-to-ri), w. ; pi. semiiories (-riz). 
[< sens^ 4 -if-ory.] Bame as sensftrium, 1. 

BensiTet (sen'siv), a. [< setmA 4 ‘Pos- 

sessing sense or feeling; sensitive. 

Shall eeneive things be so senslcss as to resist sense? 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

The Infection, 

Which as a subtle vap<»ur sprttads itself 
Coiifiistjdly throiigl) evory eetonee part.. 

B. ,/oneon, Every Man in his Humour, ii. 1. 

BdnBOmotor (sen'so-md'tor), «. [< L. scnsiut, 

sense (see setise^), 4 motor, a mover: see iwo- 
for.] Same as sensorimotor. 

BBIlBOr (sen'sgr), a. [< NL. '^sensorius : see sen- 
sory. 1 Beiisor)’. 

Various combinations of disturbances in the eemnr tract 
lead to the appropriate combinations of disturbances in 
the motor tract IF. K. Clifford, J.ectnreH, II. 108. 

Bdnsoria, Plural of sensor turn. 

Bensorial (son-sd'ri-al), a. [< sensory or senso- 
ri(um) 4 -«/.] Of dr pertainiifg to the senso- 
riiira : as. sensorial power or effect ; also, of or 
pertaining to sensation; sensory: 0 (>posed to 
motomal: as. a sensorial nerve. 

Sermrial images are stable psychic facts ; we can hold 
them still and bmk at them ns long as wo like. 

W. James, Mind, IX. 14. 

sensoiidigeBtive (seiPso-rMli-jes^tiv), a. [< 
NL. *sensor\ns (see sensory) 4 E. digestive.'] 
Partaking of digestive funeiions and those of 
touch or other Reuses, ns the tongue of a ver- 
tebrate animal, the maxilla^ of insects, etc. A. 
S. Packard. 

BBXlBOrilllotor (sen'so-ri-mo'^tgr), a. Sensory 
and motor; pertaining both to sensation and 
to motion. Also sensomotor. 

We have seen good reason tt> believe that certain sj’eas 
of the cerebral cortex ai*e especially connected with cer- 
tabi correspiinding neneory-vuitor acuvlties. 

G. T. Ladd, Fliysitil. Psychology, p. 687. 
BenBOrimotor noire, a mixed nerve, composed of both 
sensory and motor fibers. 

Bensorioltun (Reu-sg-ri'd-lum), n.; pi. sensoriola 
(-la). [NL., dim. of ]Ai. sensorium : see senso- 
ritim.] A little sensorium. Bee second extract 

, \mder sensorium. 

BBllBOrilUll (son-sd'ri-um), «. ; jd. semoria, sen- 
soriums (-U, -umz). [= tf\ stomorium s Bp. Pg. 
It. sensorio, < l^L. .sensorium , the seat or organ 
of sensation, < Iw. sensus, sense ; see sensed. (]f. 
sensory.] 1 , A supposed point in or part, of the 
brain where sensation resides or becomes mani- 
fest; the so-called ‘‘seat of the soul'^; hence, 
the undetermined part of the nervous system in 
which molecular activity of certain kinds and 
certain grades of intensity immediately causes 
sensation ; loosely, the brain, or the brain and 
spinal cord ; es(»o<*ially, the gray matter of these 
organs, or any nervous ganglion regarded as a 
center of sensation. Also mtsory^ sensitory. 

The ringing of the bell, and tho rap at the doc^ stniok 
likewise sU-ong upon the eeimriwn of my Uncle Toby. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 10. 

The noblest and most exalted way of considering . . . 
Infinite space is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who calls it the 
mieoriim of tiie GoiUioad. Unites and men have their 
sensoriola, or little eeneoriwne, by which they apprehend 

M DSence, and perceive the actions, of « few objects 
e contigutfus to them. Addieon, Spectator, No. 605. 

2. In biol., the whole sensory apparatus of the 
body, or physical mechanism of sensation, in- 
(duding the skin and entire nervous system as 
well ns the special sense-organs ; all the parts, 
organs, and tissues of the body which are capa- 
ble of receiving or transmitting impressions 
from without. In this sensa eeneorium is correlated 
with the other three principal apparalua the motor, na- 


BeiiBiiallBt 

tritive, and reproductive; and eeneorium andmcferdim 
are together Contrasted, os the “ animal organ-system,'* 
with the nutritive and reproductive apparatus which 
constitute the "vegetative organ-system."' 

BenBOriVoUtional (sen'so-pf-vy-lish^gn-al), a. 
Pertaining to sensation and volition, or volun- 
tary motion: as, the sensorivolitional nervous 
system. 

BBIIBOI^ (sen'so-ri), a. and n. [< NIj. ^^sensorius, 
pertaining to sense or sensation (cf. LL. semo- 
rium, neut., tho seat or organ of sensation: see 
sensorium), < L. semus, sense : see senseis .] I, a. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sensorium, in either 

sense. — 2. Couve^ng sensation, as a nerve; 
pertaining to sensation; sensorial; giving rise 
to sensation; sontiont; sensitive: sensory 

surface of the body.— Bensory aphasia. See apAo- 
sfa.— Bansoiy nerve, a nerve conveying sensory impulses, 
or, more strictly, one cointfosed exclusively of sensory 
fibers : nearly equivalent to affereiU nerve. 

II n. ; pi. sensor ies (-riz). 1, Bamo an senso- 
rium, 1, 

Is not the eeneary of auiinals tbo place to which the 
sensitive substance la present, and into which the sensi- 
ble siKcfes of things arc carried through the nerves of the 
brain, that there they may bo perceived by their imme- 
diate presence to that substance? Newton, Opticks. 

2t. An organ or a faculty of sense. 

God, who made this eeneorie [the eye], did with the great- 
est ease and at once see all that was don thro’ the vast 
universe. Evdyn, Ohu*y, March ^ 1090. 

Common senaoxy. Hee common. 

BeUBUal (sen'gu-al), a. [= F. sensuel =s Pr. Bp. 
Pg. sensual = It! sensuaic, < LL. sensualis. en- 
dowed with feeling, sensual, < L. sensus, feeling, 
sense : see sensed .] 1 . Pertaining to, consisting 
in, or affecting the senses or bodily organs of 
perception ; relating to the senses or sensation ; 
sensible. 

Far as creation's ample range extends 
The scale of mieucU, mental imw'n ascends. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 206. 

Hccpticiam commonly takes up tho room left by d^ect 
of imagination, and is the very quality of viiiiid most 
likely to seek for eenmal proof of supersensoal things. 

LoiveU, Among iny Books, Ist ser., p. 149. 

2. Relating to or concerning the body, in dis- 
tinction from the s(»irit; not spiritual or intel- 
lectual; carnal; fleshly. 

The greatest port of men are such as prefer . . . that 
good which is eeneual before whatsoever is most dlviue. 

Hooker. 

'I|hls wisdom descendeth not from altove, but is earthly, 
eeneual, devillsli. Jaa.Jli. 15. 

These be they who separate tbemselveH, eeneual, having 
not the Spirit. Judo 19. 

There is no Religion so purely spiritual, and abstracted 
from common natural Ideas and mtvmal Happiness, as the 
Christian. Uowm, Letters, ii. 9. 

3. Specifically, pertaining or consisting in 
the gratification of the senses, or the indul- 
gence of appetite : as, sensual pleasures. 

You will talk of the vulgar satisfaction of soliciting 
happiness from eetwual enloytnent only. 

Odaemith, Citizen ot the World, vi. 

4. Given to or characterized by the indulgence 
of appetite ; devoted to the pleasures of sense 
and appetite ; especially, voldptuous ; lewd. 

No small part of virtue consists In abstaining from that 
in which mufual men place their felicity. Bp. Jtterbury. 

5. In phitos., asserting sensation to be the 
only source of knowledge; pertaining, relat- 
ing, or peculiar to sensualism as a philosophi- 
eal doctrine...- Bexuittal idea, an idea in the mind, as 
dlRtlngtiished from an idea in the brain, or material idea ; 
an Idea which exists in the mind by virtue of a sensa^ 
tion. Also eetutible. n/M-eiSiaL Senmme, Sensual. Car- 
nal, Vduptumut. Semnniue has taken the not unfavorable 
meanings connected with the use of tho senses, and em- 
mol the unfavoralde ones, implying degradation or snross- 
ness ; hence we speak of mnmwtie perception or delight, 
and of eeneual pleasures. Carnal, connect^ with the flesh, 
gratifying the unliiml nature, sometimes is the same aa 
eeneual, and sometimes, from its fi^eqiierit use in tho Bible, 
especially conveys the idea of tho sinfulness of the act, 
character, etc. 'ynlufduovs expresses the disposition to 
gratify tho nicer tastes in the pleasures \i»f sense, and to 
carry this gratification to softness or an elegant sensiialltv. 
A vtKumuoue beauty is such as to excite this disposition In 
him who aees it and to stimulate sexual desire. 

Bensualisatioaf sensualisd. SeasensuaUzation, 
sensualize. 

Bensualism (son'gu-al-izm), «. [s= P. aensua- 

lisnw tss Bp. Pg. scnsualismo ; < sensual 4 -isiu.] 

1 . A state of subjection to sensual feelings and 
appetites; sensuality; especially, lew'dness. 

Tynmts, by the sale of human life, 

Heap luxuries to their eeneualiem. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 

2. In pbilos,, the doctrine that the only source 
of knowledge is sensation ; sensationalism. 
Also sensism. 

sensnalist (sen'gu-al-ist), n. Cs= F. senstmlists 
ss Bp. Pg. sensudlista; as settsual 4 -tsf.] !• 



gesnuaiit M9d 

A MTSon given, to the indulgenee of the ap* a> [ME* Mat; an aphetic fom d ae* 

petitee or senses; one who places his chief hap- Mfit] Assent. 

piness in carnal pleasnrea, AUe the lordst of that kmd lidlf st o ami 

Thera mast be some meannesB and blemish In the beauty Si* a \ i mm 

which the ssnnioUse no sooner behold tl^ he covets. Wimaim tj JPalerM (B. B. T, 8,X 1. MW* 

Bvivm, What will he Do with It? vii. 28. geilt^ (sent). Preterit and past participle of send. 
The short method that Plato and others have proposed gent^t. A Middle En g lia n contraoted form of 
^uu!^' Is PhUosopher and the third person singular present indica- 

. “nai; 

•««•<«"».' of*, (and P.) tentoMU » Pr. 
B roro ^toMel^gu^lw tik), ^ tentmtia, smienta *> Sp. imtmuia m Pg. tenUm^ 

Jootnne eensual- ^ jj g^^tenga, smUm^, < L. smKmSa, way of 


Qing me uoomne or eeusuai- ^ jj gg„tenga, smUmiia, < L. Mwfmtia, way of 

iITttSSSiSt/SIlSS 

fnr sAnaihilitv. , Sen timeiit, judgment > decision. 


ism. — d. Sensual. 

aenfliality (6en-§h-aPi-ti), n. [< OF. smmalite, 

P. BenmmiU =s Pr. mikualitat == Sp. sensualidad 
XB Pg. aeuaualidade s It. sensuaiimf < LL. senm- 

aUta(t^) 0 t oapaoity for sensation, sensibility, ^ * 

ML. also sensuality, < senaaalis, endowed with 

fMliott or eenee : It. Sensual or Ir. Mft 

carnal nature or promptings ; carnality ; world- j jmyu gi^ cause to look for other than the selfsame 

liness. portion and lot which your manner hath been hitherto 

A great number of people In divers parts of this realm. » »“ «»«“ Qonow not in optalon end -mlmy 
followii^ their own Mfisuofity, and living without know- Bwikt/tg Ecelos. Polity, Pref., i 1 1. 

ledge and due fear of Ood, do wilfully and schlsmatioally My Mmienee Is that we trouble not them which from 
alMRalu and refuse to come to their own parish churches, among the OentUee are turned to God. Acts xv. 19. 

Acti^lTWonMUllim). (Twk*.) My «»(«« 1. for opsninw. Jfflfcm, P. L, IL 61. 

a. Unrestrained gratification of the bodily up- g, saying: a maxim; an axiom, 
petttes; free indulgence in carnal or sensnal who fow.. ««.««, or « old 

pleasures. , . , , ^*11 i>y • painted el^ be k^t In awe. 

Those pamper'd animals Siuik,. Luerece, 1. 244. 

""‘r^'"“'‘^“^M«chAdo.lr.l.«. Thon .po.k«t o^ 

Xf tome pagan nstfons deified anmiafi^, this was simply a. a*x*j aji* j 

because the deification of the forces of nature, of which 8* A verdict, judgment, decision, or decree; 
the prolific energy is one of the most conspicuous, Is among specifically, in tots, a definitive judgment pro- 
tjw ^liest forms of n»l^j<>n, and long precedes the Idem nounoed by a court or judge upon a criminal ; 
*^0- -“h. I>el.r with s^ 1 4„8 ^e- 


a judicial decision publicly and officially de- 
4 a. T/ cUrod iu a criminal prosecution, in technical 

g ga no a l to atton (sen § u - al - 1 - za snpn), ti. ^ [< language emisnes is used oidy for the declaration of Judg* 
detuntalize + -afton. J The act of sensuanzmg, ment against one convicted of a crime or in maritime 
or the state of being sensualized. Also spelled cM*ea in cli^ oases the declslpn of a court is called a 
Imp Diet. 

mioUzm^ sensitm + -us. J cursed of and with all his power slle tho that in 

A, trans* To make sensual; debase by carnal thelonde(jUdeenyfc^et,orwerea*geinthekynge Ardmr. 
gratifications. MeHin (E. E. T. 8 .X t iia 

SrnmuxUs^d by pleasure, like those who were changed observ'd that in J^t roanv causes are 

inV* brutes by Circe. Pope, carried before leading men, who absolutely decide, even 

. m . j 1 XI. x*x against the ssntenee of the magistrate. 

Eut tntrans. To indulge the appetites. PocodN, Description of the East, 1. 171. 

ortinwy, then the 4 jn gram.^ a form of words having grammati- 
fheatre,and end in the stews; from wine to riot, from -„i 

plays, from them to harlots Here Is a day cal completeness; a number of words consti- 

•pwit in an excellent method. If they were beasts, they tuting a whole, as the expression of a state- 
oould not better Mimtofise. Her. T. Aaonw, Works, 1. 310. ment, inquiry, or command; a combination of 
Also spelled setisualige, subject and predicate, a sentence is either assertive, 

■jjMIUlly(.en' 8 u. 9 l-i),«rfr. In a sensual man- 

y / - 1 X rx 1 , compound, or complex: tdmpU, if divisible into a tingle 
M3UniguU16SB (sen gu-^l-nes), n. Sensual char- aubject and a slngfe predicate; eompound, if containing 
acter ; seusuality. Bailey. 1727. more than one subject or predicate or lK»th ; and complex, 

f ywimriam (sen'su-izm), n. [< L. senme. sense, ? including a snbonlin^e sentence or cUusc : aa he who 
'aAwxVac, w.s»!oM#» 7 .‘hs> o ^ ^ la good is nappy; I like what you like; he goes when I 

+ Same aa sensualmn, 2. come. Sentences are further claaeed as independent and 

gMUmiSt (sen'fia-ist), n. [< L. seasus, sense, as dependent or subordinate (the latter being more often 
4* «lsl.l Same as sensualist. 2. called a danse than a sentence); a dmndent sentence is 

Sensuous ohuveter or quality. Imp. of »noth« ..Dteiica 
*Bet. Sense; meaning. 

WUimumB (sen^-us), a. [< L. sensus, sense, lam nattextde]; 

4* -0148.] 1. Of, pertaining to, derived from, I take but the ssnlent, trusteth wel. 

or ministering to the senses ; connected with Chawer, ProL to Parson’s Tale, 1. 6a. 

sensible objects : as, sensuous pleasures. Go, lltel biUa bareyn of eloqnenee, 

•r« youge children thit the slial see or reede, 

flnP Thoughe thow be oompendions of esutence, 

brtl»owrimirt..«owi«».Mdp«M(>i^e^ *i4...*k*{E. B. T. 8.X p, «. 

To onM.. In on. mrd dl tlmt «n»rt.ln. to th. i»rl ."ow to th« dlMOlin It Mdte, roluMo, MMgb, md _fun 


JgeWi'n(E. E. T. S.X t lia 
But it is to be observ'd that in Egypt many causes are 
carried before leading men, who absolutely decide, even 
against the«mtenc« of the magistrate. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, 1. 171. 


Also spelled setisualise, 

Miunutlly (sen'gu-al-i), adi\ In a sensual man- 
ner. 

gaililialnesB (sen'gu-al-nes), n. Sensual char- 
acter; seusuality. Bailey y 1727. 

BSngOism (sen'gu-izm), n. [< L. sensusy sense, 
“f -ism.] Same as sensualism. 2 . 

SSASHist (sen'ga-lst), n. [< L. sensusy sense, 
4- -isl.] Same as sensualist, 2. 

IMURUMdty (sen-gu-os'i'ti), n. [< sensuous 4- 
4iy.] Sensuous character or quality. Tmp. 
Diet 

mtUttUXUB (sen^-us), a. [< L. sensuSy sense, 
4- -0148.] 1. Of, pertaining to, derived from, 
or ministering to the senses ; connected with 
sensible objects: as, sensuous pleasures. 

To which (logic] poetry would be made snbeequent, or, 
fodeed, rather precedent, as being leas subtile and fine, 
but more simple, sensuous, and psislonate. 

MUion, Education. 

To exprese In one word idl that appertains to the per* 


tines npoEt judgeii dse^iUttsut, < L. 
opinion, Juiigiiiont, seiitence: luee amiaaeef ^4 
1 * To pass or pronounoe sentenee or judgment 
on; condemn; doom to punishment. ^ 

Nature herself ia wnCsneed In your doom. 

Drgden, Anrengiebe^ lit. 1. 

Dredge and his two collier companions were asnltnesd to ' 
a year's imprisonment with hard labor, and the more ea* 
lightened prisoner, who stole the Debanys' plat^ to trsna* 
portation mrlife. Mia, Felix Holt, xlvt 

Thirty*slx ehUdreu, between the mes of nine and at»i' 
teen, were ssnisnosd to be soouiged with rods on the palma 
of their hands onoe a week for a year. 

LmsSl, Among my BofAa, 1st ser., p. 199; 

2f. To pronounce as ju^ment; express as a 
decision or determination ; decree. 

Let them t . . 

Enforce the present execution 

Of what we chance to ssntsnss. 

ESalr..Cor.,iU.AS2L 

One example of iuatloe ts admirable, which he ssnisnssd 
on the Gooemour of ^Casbim, oonuict of mspy extortion^ 
brtberlea, and olMbr crimes. Pusshas, Filgrtmage, p. M7. 

8 t. To express in a short, energetic, senten- 
tious manner. 

Let me hear one wise man sentence It, mtherthan twenty 
foolA garrulous iu their lengthened tattle. 

Fatho^ Beaolves, L 98. 

sentencer (sen'ten-s^r), n. [< OF. senteneier, 
sentenohier, < ML.’ 8 ^toi»ftorto 8 , one who passes 
sentence, < L. sententiay sentence : see sentence,’} 
One who pronounces sentence; a judge. 

He who can make the best and most differences of things 
by reasonable and wittie distinction is to be the litteet 
iudge or senteneer of i decency]. 

PuUenham, Arte ci Eng. Poesie, p. 220. 

Hsruth and Mamth went. 

The chosen eenUneere! they fairly heard 
The appeals of men to their tribunal brought, 

And rightfully decided. Southey, Thalaba, Iv. 9. 

Bentential (sen-ten'shal), a, [< L. sententiaUs, 
in the form of a‘ sentence, < sententia, a sen- 
tence : see sentence,} If. Authoritatively bind- 
ing or decisive. 

There is no doubt but our pardon, or constituted Jnsti- 
fioatiou In covenant title, is a virtual, eenUtUial Juatiflci^ 
tion. Baxter, Life of Faith, lit S. 

2. Of or pertaining to a sentence, or series of 
words having grammatical completeness: as, 
a sentential pause; sentential anmysis. 

gententially (sen-ten'shal-i), adv. 1. By way 
of sentence ; judicially ; decisively. 

We emtenUaUy and definitively by this preaent writing 
Judge, declare, and condemn the said Sir John Oldcastle, 
Knight, and Lord Cobbam, for a moat pemicioua and de- 
testable heretic. jBtp. Bale, Select Works, p. 42. 

2. In or by sentences. 

sententianEll (sen-ten-shi-a'ri-an), ti. [< aen- 
tentkiry + -an,} A eomraentat'or upon Peter 
Lombard (twelfth century), who brought all 
the doctrines of faith into a philosophical sys- 
tem in his four Books of Bentenoes, or opinions 
of the fathers. 

santeiltia]^ (sen-ten'shi-a-ri). n. ; pi. senten- 
ttaries (-riz). [< ML. sententiarius, one who 

passes sentence, one who writes sentences, 
also one who lectured upon the lAher Sententi- 
arumy or Book of Sentences, pf Peter Lombard, 
< L.sentonfto, a sentence, precept: see sentence,} 
Same as sentonitortos. — geiitsntimryhaclislors. 

sententio^tyf (sen-ten-shl-os'i-ti), n. [< sen- 
tentious + -%.] Sententiousness. 


aS>tea Irom our .Wtr^toMlc th. woa otwmw ^ ^ ratliCT Uiw. wlM, or to hi. ^ ^ 

Tlie imracaMe and dlaumalil. fMlinga wbich com. Sulmtiuicc; matter; cooteotli. 

through sensations of small, taata. and'^uch are tor the Tajea of beat eentenee and moat aolas 


through sensations of smell, teate. and^uch are for the 
most part sensuous rather than aCnctly msthetic. 

O. T. Laid, Phyiio]. Pqrchology, p 621. 


Tajea of beat eentenee and most aolas 

Chauesr, Gen. Frol, to G. T., t 796. 

7. In musiCy a complete idea, usually consist- 


m. . . T. in niu 8 ic, a complete loea, usually consist- 

2. Beadily affected through the seizes ; ahve to j j,g gf two or four pnrases. The term is used some* 
the pleasure to be received through the senses, what variously as to lengtk but it always ay^iw to a di* 
Too soft and sensuous by nature to be exhllirated by the 


conflict of modem opinions, he (Keats] found at once food 
for his love of beauty and an opiate for his despondency 
in the remote tales of Greek mythology. Quartsrty Bev. 
Bsnsuout oocnitiim, cognition through the senses.— 
Sensuous iiufistliiotneM. See indistGutness, 2. «t8yn. 
L Carnal, etc. fkie sensual. 

ffensuonsly (sen^bu-us-U), adv. In a sensuous 
Tuaimer. Coleridge. 

fieilSllOllsiiesB (Hen'^u-us-nes), n. Sensuous 
character or disposition. 

The sensuouenem of all perception, and its inability to 
supply ns with the conemtfon of an object. 

K Caird, Fhllos. of Kant, p. 826. 

V. and n. An old, and historically more 
eorrect, speUing of scent. 


m *hs Bentenoes, one of the four Books of Sentenoea 

an oniate for his desnondenev church fathenL comv^ed by Feter Lombtm 

("MuUi, of tho 8«,toncM^ In twattli omtuir. or 
“™ „ ■ «“ -hole oolloelion of four hooto. Thto fomml lb. 

great text-book of theology in the middle ages; and most 
of the treatises on acholastJcIsm during that pnrtod are In 
the form of questlona following the dlvlalona of thla woik. 
— Onmnlatlvo sontenoo. see cumulative.— l»em sani- 
tenoe, a sentence so constructed as to be grammatloally 
complete at one or more points before Its end.— ’Maftor 
Of tDOSontenooB. aec master^. said Books/ the Benteness 
^bovek— Bentenoe aifhitmle, in French law, awsrd.— 
TO Mm a smtonoe. Seestrwi. 

Bantonoe (sen' tons), V. t . ; pret. and pp. sen- 
teneedy wr. sentencing. [< OP. (and P.) sentofi- 
eier aa it. Sp. Pg. sentenektr rs It. sentenakire, 
< ML. eententiare, pronounce judgment or Ben- 


above the line^ or beyond the extemporary sententiosttydt 
common eoncelte with ua. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 1. 6. 

•enttni^ioilll (sen-ten 'shus), a, [< ME.senton- 
eyotFOtiy X OP. sentenWitdf ^ ^m i t enoli eux, P. senten- 
deux SE Sp. Pg. senteneioso ss It. sentmeioeo, < 
L. sentennosmi faH of meaning, pithy, senten- 
tious, < sententia, pinion, precept, sentence : 
see sentence.} 1 . Pull of pithy sentences or 
sayings ; pithy ; terse : as, a sentenHoue style or 
discourse ; sententious truth. 

Your third sort semes as well th* esre as the ooneeft^ 
and may be called amtentfoMi figures, because not only 
they properly appeiteine to full sentences for bewUfying 
them with a currant A pleasant nomeroaitle, but alao 
gluing them eAcacio. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foeele^ p. 138. 

2. Given to the use of pithy or axiomatic say- 
ings or sentences. 

Bow he apes hie atre 1 

AmbltioualyaemtoihCosr/ Jddison, CatOk L 1 
He was too ssnientious a person to waste words on mere 
salutatJott. JSMt, Kenilworth, xlL 

3t. Same as sentential, 2 . 

The making of figures being tedious, and requiring moeli 
room, pat men first upon oontraoting them: as sy fne 
moet ancient Egyptian monnments tt appears they did ; 
next, Instead (ff saslangfNw mai^to thtok of veiteiL am 
as the Ohineae atiU retain, if. Grira*, Ooswiilogfs 8a«^ 
wfiHL It Lssonie, pofntsd, eoBSMst 



. (•eii«t6ii^iiliii941)i a^« In a sen- 

tMittous maaxvti in iihort, expregfive periods; 
with Strikiiig brevity. 

^ 90 ^ make Fame a monatar ; they deaoribe her in 
^ finely and eleganUy, and Inwirt gravely and aefiten* 
lifMly. Btoon, Fn^ment of an £stay on iram6(ed. 1887). 

MiteiitiOlignesB <»e]i-ten' 0 bug.iieg), n. The 
quelity of beiag sententious or short and ener- 
getic in expression; pithiness of sentences; 
brevity of expression combined with strength. 

That ourlotta folio of aecret hlatory, and hrilllant len* 
tenMofMfWM, uid witty pedantry, the Life of Arohbiehop 
WiUiama by Biahop Haoket 

i. jyjtradi, Amen, of Lit, 11. 83a 
gentenrii An obsolete form of gentry^. Mil* 
ton, 

••atleilOO (sen'shi-ens), n. [< smtien(t) + 
Bentient character or state; the faculty of 
sense; feeling; consciousuess. 

Thia oplafosu in Ita general form, waa that of the 
anea of all veg^ble thinga. PO 0 , Tales, L 801. 

8tnoe> therefore^ life can find its necessary mobility in 
matter, can it not also acquire its tieceaaary sanlisnos from 
the same aoarce ? Mnetegnth Century, XX. 84a 

If the term eenHenee be employed as preferable to con- 
edonaneas^ it mitat be understood as equivalent to con- 
soiousneai in the broader sense of the latter word. 

O. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, lnt.,p. 3. 

sentiency (sen'shi-^n-si), n. [As sentience (see 
-cy).] Bame as sentience. 

There are aubstances which, when added to the blood, 
render tentUney less vivid. 

U, Spencer, Prin, of Psychol., 1 42. 

■entient (sen^shi-ent), a. and n. [s F. sentant 
=a Sp. seneiente as‘l*g. sensiente = It. aentientCf < 
Xf. sentien{t*)s, ppr. of sentire, feel, perceive : see 
scent sense'i,} 1. n. 1. Capable of sensation 
or of sense-perception; having the power of 
feeling. 

The aeries of facts by which Socrates manifested hlrosolf 
to mankind, and the aeries of mental states which coristl- 
luted his eentient existence, went on simultaneously with 
the series of facts known by the name of the Peloponne- 
sian war. J. S. Jim, l^c, I. V. | a 

How the happiness of any part of the eentient creation 
would be in any respect diminished If. for example, chil- 
dren cut their teeth without pain, we cannot understand. 

Jtaeaulay, Sadler's Ref. Refuted. 

2. Characterized by the exercise of sense or 
sense-perception. 

A sentient and rational life wlUiout any self-interest In 
the examination of its own permanent characteristics, 
and of the grounds upon which it rests, would be an ai>- 
surdity. Q, T. Ladd, PhyiloL Psychology, p. 585. 

8. In physiol., noting those parts which on 
stimulation give rise to sensation.~Bentieiit 
soul See s/nifi.»B 71 L 1 Seneitive, etc. Bee eenaible. 

U. n. The mind as capable of feeling. 

If thu eentient be carrieil, ^'pasaibus soqula," with the 
body, whose motion it would observe, supposing it regu- 
lar. the remove Is itwenaible. OlanviUe, Beep. Bel. 

aeiltiaxitly (sen'shi-ent-li), adv. In a sentient 
or perceptive manner. 

■eaiimant (sen'ti-ment), n. [< ME. sententent, 

< OF. sentement, sentiment, F. sentiment = Pr. 
sentiment as Bp. sentimiento = Pg. It. sentimento, 

< ML. sentimentum, feeling, Section, senti- 
ment, opinion, < L. sentire, feel, perceive: sec 
sensed, scent} If. Feeling; sensation; senti- 
ence; life. 

She colde was and withouten eentemenie, 

For oght be woot, for breth no felt he non. 

Chaueer, Tmllus, Iv. 1177. 

2. Higher feeling; emotion, (a) In peychal., an 
emotional f udgment ; also, the faculty for a special emo- 
tion. 

1 am apt to snspeot . . . that reason and eenHment con- 
cur III almost all moral determinations and oonolnsions. 

Hume, Prin. of Morals, • L 

We speak of emtimente of respeoi« of esteem, of grati- 
tude ; but 1 never heard the pain of the gout^or any other 
mere feeling, called a sentiment. 

Beid, Active Powers, v. 7. 

The mental or Internal feelings —the ssutfiiwati— may 
he divided into oontemplatlve and nraotical. The former 
are the ooneomitents of our oognitlve powers^ the latter 
of our powers of conation. Si/r W. Hamuton, MeUph., xl v. 

iSimHifMfif Is nothing but thought blended with feeling ; 

p. m 

But immediately that the proper stimuli bring them 
into action there will beacertain pleasure from the moral 
eteroise, as there is from the exeroise of other fnnotlons ; 
and tim tdetsure is naturally felt as moral sentiment 

^ Mawmty, Body and Will, p. 172. 

Hume seems to haveperoeived In belief aomethtng more 
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Xnanpuch as reitgien aiid law aad the whola social or^ 


d« of civilised lometyp to asy nothing of 

art^ are so founded on sentiment that Umy Would all go to 
pieces witbont it, it is a word not to bensed too lightly in 
passing judgment as if it were an element to be thrown 
out or treated wiUi small consideration. 

O. W. Holmes, Poet at Breakfast-TSble. 

8. Exhibition or manifestation of feeli:^ or 
sensibility, as in literature, art, or music; a 
literary or prtistic expression of a refined or 
delicate feeling or fancy. 

Sentiment Is intellectualixed emotion, emotiim precipi- 
tated, as it were, in pretty crystals by the fancy. 

Lovoell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 886* 
The grace and sentiment of French design (mcdievsl 
painting] are often exquisite, but are less constant than 
In the work of the early Italian pduters. 

C. H. Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 806. 
4. Thought; opinion; notion; judgment; the 


decision of the mind formed by deliberation or 
reflection : as, to express one's sentiments on a 
subject. 

On questions of feeling, taste, observation, or report; wo 
deAne our eenUmente. On questions of science, argument, 
or metaplwaical abstraction, we deAne our opinions. 

William Taylor, English Synonyms IHsorimmated (1860). 

It has always been a sentiment of mine that to propa- 
gate a malicious truth wantonly is more despicable than 
to falsify from revenge. Sheridan, School for Randal, IL 2. 

5. The Bense, thought, or opinion contained in 
words, bu t considered as distinct from them: as, 
we may like the sentiment when we dislike the 
lan^age. Hence — 6, A thought expressed in 
striking words ; espeelally, a sentence expres- 
sive of some particularly important or agree- 
able thought, or of a wish or desire ; in par- 
ticular, a toast, often couched in proverbial 
or epi^ammatio language. 

Come, Mr. Fremiura,^111 give you a sentiment; here's 
Sherida ~ ‘ * ' 


success to usury ! 


dan. School for Scandal, iii. 8. 


Tills charming wn/uium^ recommended as much by sense 
as novelty, gave CiatlioHnc a most pleasing remembrance 
of all the heroines of her acquaintance. 

Jane Aueten, Rorthanger Abbey, xv. 

7. pi. In phrcM., the second division of the moral 
or affective faculties of the mind, the first be- 
ing termed propensities. Bee phrenology. 6f. 
Teste; quaUty. 

other Trees tboro ben also, that beren W.m of noble sen- 
tement. Mandeville, Travels, p. 180. 

PractjCSl SSntliasintB. Beeprari£raf.a:Byn. 3 . 4 . 
fiMnf, Tnonyht, Feding. Sentimetit has a peculiar place 
between thought and feeling, in which it also approaches 
the meaning of principle. It Is more than that feeling 
which is sensation or emotion, by containing more of 
thouqht and by being more lofty while it contains too 
mvum feelinp to be merely thought., and it has lane inAu- 
ence over the will : for example, the sentiment of patriot- 
ism ; the sentiment of honor; the world is ruled Iw senti- 
meiU. The thowjht in a sentiment is ofteu that ox duty, 
and is penetrated and exalted hyfedii^. 

sentimental (sen-ti-men'tal), a. [ss F. sentU 
mental = Sp. rg. sentimental =r It. senUmentale 
ns D. sentimental = U, Sw. Dan. sentimental; 
as sentiment + 1. Swayed, or apt to be 

swayed, by sontiment; of a tender and suscep- 
tible heart; mawkishly tender or susceptible: 
as, a sentimental person. This quality was highly 
valued about the third quarter of the eighteenth century, 
but later was reganled almost with disgust Hence the 
word at one time bore a favorable, at a later time an unfa- 
vorable implication. 

A sentimental mind is rather prone to overwroiu^t feel- 
ing and exaggerated tenderness. whatdy. 

Some of the mostsentifasnhd writers, such as Sterne (and 
ByronX seem to have had their capacities of tenderness ex- 
cited only by ideal ohjectm and to have been very hard- 
hearted towards real persona 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. soa 

2. Containing or charaotericed by sentiment ; 
appealing to the feelings rathtrilihou tofMion : 
as, a sentimental song; sentimental works. 

I have something else for yon, which I am fabricating at 
a great rate, and that is my Sentimental Journey, which 
shall make yon cry as much as it has affected me, or I will 
give up the business of sentimental writing, and write to 
body. Stems, lietters, exUL 


rsgsrdfid 

conditions of aiioi^Uoxi a^ habit « 

J. Sully, SeiMsttou and Intuition, p. 76. 

^ dnottonal judg- 


the 

Perhaps there is no less danger in works called seeMmen* 
Ud. They attsok the heart more sucoeesfully because 
more cautiously. V. Knex, Escay% Ko. 17L 

»8yiL Bommitie, Sentimental (see romanMeX hysterical, 
gushing, etc. (In styleX , ^ ^ 

sentimentRlisB, sentimentaliaer. See senti* 
mentalise, sentimcntalieer. 
geiltimentalism (sen-ti*roen'tal-lzm), n, [< 
seittimental + Tendency to be swayed by 
sentiment; affected sensibiirty or sentiment; 
mawkish susceptibility; speeifioally, the phi- 
losophy of Rousseau and others, which gave 
great weight to the impulsea of a susceptible 
heart'. The French revolution, with its terror, was re- 
garded as in some measure.the consequence of this phi- 
losophy, which thenoQforward fell more and more into con- 
tempt At present the fact that it waa a dsHberately de- 
fends attitude of mind is almost forgotten, the onirent 
^ sentiment running now itrongly the other wey. 


Bsdheer poUtloel ssnHmsntaMsm, 

XHsraeH, Contngeby, iv. 16. 

In German sentiment, which mns over so easily Into 
. senttmentalism, a foreigner cannot help being straek with 
a certain inoongruousnesa 

LoweU, Among my Booka let ser., p. 206. 

sentilllBIltaliBt (sen-ti-men'tal-ist), n. [< sen* 
Hmentai + *ist.} One who is guided by mere 
sentiment ; a sentimental person ; in a better 
sense, one who regards sentiment as more im- 
portant than reason, or pennits it to predomi- 
nate over reason. 

For Burke was himself also, In the subtler sense of the 
word, a sentfynentaHet — that is, a man who took what 
would now be called sa snthetic view of morals and poU- 
tlca Lowell, Among my Booka 1st ser., p. 360. 

aentillientality (seu^ti-men-taFi-ti), n. [< sen* 
Hmentai 4* -%.] The quality of being senti- 
mental ; affectation of flue or tender feeling or 
exquisite sensibility ; sentimentalism. 

The false pity and serUimentiidUy of many modem ladies. 

T. WarUm, Hist. fing. Poetiy, 11. 201. 

They held many aversiona too, in common, and could 
have uie comfort of laughing together over works of false 
sentimentality and pompous pretension. 

Charlotte BronU!', Shirley, zB. 

sentiinentaliBe (sen-ti-men'tal-lz), r. ; pret. 
and pp. sentimentalized, ppr. sentimentalizing, 
[< sentimental -f -fee.] I, intrans. To indulge 
m sentiment; talk sentiment; play the senti- 
mentalist. 

And so they reproach and torment themselves, and re- 
fine and sentimenialiu, till gratltudebeoomes burdensome, 
. . . and the veiy idea of a benefactor odious. 

Miss Edgeworth, Emllie de Ckmlanges. 

n. trans. To render sentimental ; give a sen- 
timental character to. 

The adapters . . . lentinientafieetheolisracterof lydla, 
and almost humanise the hero. 

AthensBum, Ko. 8284, p. 467. 

Also spelled sentimentalise. 
sentimentalizer (^sen-ti-men'tal-i-zAr), n. One 
who sentimentalizes. Also spelled sentiment 
taliser, 

A preacher-up of yatnre, we now and then detect under 
the surly and stoio garb [of Thorean] somcithlng of the 
sophist and the senttnuntaltier. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 203. 

sentimeiltally (sen-ti-men'tal-i), adv. In a 
sentimental manner ; as regards sentiment ; to- 
ward or in reference to sentiment: as, to be 
sentimentally inclined; to speak sentimentally, 
sentiliet (sen' tin), n. [< Oi'\ sentine, F. sentine 
ss: Pr, Sp. Pg. It. sentina, < L. sentina, water In 
the hold of a ship, bilge-water.] A place into 
which dregs, dirt, etc., are thrown ; a sink. 

I can say grossly ... the devil to be a slinking sentine 
of all vices, a fool Althy channel of all mischiefs. 

Latinier, Sermons (Parker S 00 .X P* tt. 

sentinel (sen'ti-nel), n. and a. [Formerly also 
senHnell, centinel, eentinell, centonell; ss MD. sen* 
tinelle ss Sp. centinela = Pg. sentinella == It. sen* 
tinella, a sentinel, < OF. sentinelle, F. senHneUe, 
a sentinel, a watch, a sense transferred from 
the earlier meaning * a watching at a particu- 
lar post,’ not given by Cotgrave, but apparent 
from Kiliau’s def. (MD. ** sentinelle, excubisB, 
vig[ili89, primsB excubim, excubitor exstans, sta- 
tio, statlones”— Kilian, Appendix), and from 
the phrase lever de sentineue, relieve from sen- 
tlners duty, lit. *take from his beat,’ senUneUe 
being originally, it appears, the post itself, a 
senttners beat, the same as sentinelle, a Mth, 
a little path, dim., like the equiv. sent^, a 
little path, of OP, sente, a path (cf . OP. sente* 
ret, a little path, dim. of sentier, P, sentier, a 
path, < ML. semiiarius, a path), < L. semita, a 
path, foot-path, by-path, prob. < yc-j apart, 4* 
meare{^m\),gfi*, see meatus. This view agrees 
with a similar explanation of sciifryi, q, v.j I, 
n. If. Watch or guard kept by a soldier sta- 
tioned for the purpose at a particular place. 

Counsellors are not commonly so united but that one 
oounsrilor keepeih sentinel over another. 

Bae^ Counsel (ed. 1867 )l 

Vpon the verge of the RIner there ere Aue houses^ 
wherein Hue the honester sort of people, as Farmeia in 
England, and they keope oontinuall eentindl for the 
townos aecuritie. 

Quoted in CapL John SmitMs Works, 11. 12. 
2. A soldier stationed as a guard, either to 
challenge persons drawing near and to allow 
to pass only those who give a watchword, and, 
in the absence of this, to resist them and give 
an alarm, or for display or ceremony only. 

1 waa employ'd tn paaeltig to and fro, 

About refieritig of the eentinete. 

^Aa*..lHen,VI,.ii.l.70u 

8. A sentinel-crab. 

XL Acting as a sentinel; watching. 



■aattMl 

Oor buglos Mng tnioe, tor tlie nigbt*olottd luid loworad, 
And the mUim stars sotthoir watch in the sky. 

CafnpMl, Boldiers Dresm. 

sentinel (sen^ti^nel), i\ t, ; pret. and pp. aenti^ 
neled or sentinelled, ppr. sentineling or sentinel- 
I4ng» [< sentinel, n.j 1. To watcb over as a 
aentin^. 
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All the powei 
That sentinel just thrones double tbelr gui 


nrers 

r guards 

About your sacred excellence. t 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, li. 1. 

2. To furnish with a aentiiiol or seutinols; 

f ilaoo under the guard of Bentinols. R. Roilok, 
KareJ 

eentinel-erab (sen'ti-nel-krab), ». A crab of 
the Indian Ocean, Podophthalmm vigil; a sen- 
tinel : so called from the remarkable length of 
the eye-stalks. 

eentieection (sen-tl-sek'shpn ), n . [< L. sentire, 
feel, + sectioOh), cutting.*.] Painful viviseo- 
ticm ; the dissection of living tuiimals without 
recourse to anesthetics or other means of pre- 
venting imin: opposed to catlisection, 8. (». 
Wilder. IRare.] 
nentorne, n- See sundoree. 
aentry^ (son'tri), n. and a. [h^’ormerly also een- 
trg, earlier sen Me and in fuller form sentery, 
prob. a transferred use of OF. senteret, a path 
(in the same manner as sentinelle, a sentinel, 
from stmUnelle, a path), senteret bein^ dim. of 
sentier (It. sentiero), a path, < ML. setnitarim, a 
path, < L. semiht, a path: see sentinel.'} I, n.; 
pi. Sentries ( triz). It. A place of watch; a 
watch-tower. [Rare.] 

Ouerite, ... a eentry or watch-tower. Catgrave. 

8. Watch; guard: same ns sentinel, 1. 

What atrength, what art can th«a 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senterisg and stations thick 
(MT angels watching round Y MUiotK, I'. L., ii. 412. 

Thou, whose nature cannot sleep, 

O’er my temples mntry keep. 

T. Brotme, Keligio Medici, ii. 1 12. 

8. One stationed as a guard : same as sentinel, 2. 
—Santrjr go, originally, the call wade to announce the 
time of clumging the watch ; hence, by loose colloquial 
extension, any attUv^i military duty. 

H. Acting as a sentry: watching. 
Bentry^, n. Same as eentrip, center^. 

Pleasure is but like mntrie*, or wooden frames set un- 
der arohes till they be strong by tlieir own weight and 
oonsoUdation to stand alone. 

Jer. Taytor, Apples of Sodom. (Latham.) 

Mntry-board (sen'tri-bord), n. A platform 
outside the gangway of a ship for a sentry to 
stand upon. 

■eatry-boz (sen'tri-boks), n. A kind of box 
or booth intended to give shelter to a sentinel 
in had weather. 

Beatnaryt, sentwaryt, ». Middle English forms 
of sanctwiry. 

Benyeyt, aenviet, n. See senry. 

Bffipnryt, ». [Early mod, E. setwye, senrie ; < ME. 
senpey, < OF. seneve = It. senape, senapa = AS. 

senap ss OP’lem. setuup s= OHO. senaf, 
ICBO. sen^, sen/, G. sen/ = 8w. senap = Dan, 
senm, senti^, < L. sinapi, also sinape, sinapis 
ss Goth, sinap, < Gr. aivaTri, also aivrpri, mvarrv, 
oivriTv, mvrpvv^, in Attic vottv, mustard: see 
sinapis.] Mustard; mustard-seed. 

SsfMMy lete sowe It nowe, and cool sede bothe. 

And when the list, weelwruught fatte Isiide thai love. 

PalladiuM, Husbondrle (£. T. H.>,'p. S.'i. 


mp$l (sep'ia or W)« «* C«* < KL« 

sepalum, formed (after the analogy of pptdt, 
lepcd) < L. separ, separate, different: see sepa- 
rate. Cf. ML. sepam, a dnbious form, unde- 
dned, appar. an error for separalis, several: see 
several. The term was proposed by Keeker, and 
adopted by A. P. de Candolle and all later bot- 
anists.] In hot, a calyx-leaf; one of the indi- 
vidual leaves or parts that make up the calyx, 
or outer circle of floral envelops. See calyx, 
cut in preceding column, and outs under anti- 
sepalmis and dimeraus. 

'I'hc term aSpal was devised by Keokar to express each 
of the divisions of the calyx. * 

H'AeuwU, Philos. Inductive Sciences, I., p. xclv. 

gepaled (sop 'aid or sd'pald), a. [< sepal 4* -ed^. ] 
In hot., provided with sepals, 
sepalino (sep'a-lin), 0. X< sepal 4* In 

hot., relating to a sepal or sepals ; having the 
nature of a sepal. 

sepalody (sep'a-ld-di), ft. [< septal 4- -ode, a 
form of -Old, 4^* In hot., metamorphosis 
or change of petals or other organs into sepals 
or sepaioid organs. 

sepaloid (sep'a-loid), a. [< sepal 4- -otd.] Like 
a sepal, or disfinct part of a calyx. 
gepalotlS (sep'a-lug), a. [< s^al 4* -ous.] Re- 
lating to or having sepals.' 
separability (sep^a-ra-birf-ti), n. [< L. sepa- 
rabilis, admitting of separation, i separare, 
separate : see separate.] The jjroperty of be- 
ing separable, or of admitting separation or 
disunion ; divisibility. Glanville. 


pp, of stparars, separate: see s^ratSf oj X 
a, 1, Divided from the rest; disjoint; dis- 
coiineoted: used of things that have been united 
or associated. 

Come out from among them, and be ye wmmUe, faith 
the Lord. 2 Oor. vi. 17, 

Nothing doth more alienate mena affeotlona than with- 
drawing nom eaoh other into marate Congregatlona. 

StmngflMt, SemottA II. vl, 

2, Specidcally, disunited from the body; in- 
corporeal: as, the separate state of souls. 

Whatever Ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 


, . is of a most biting and stinging last, of a 
Serie effect, but uathe- 
lease very good and 
wbolsom for mao's 
bodie. 

HaOand, tr. of l*!iny, 

(xlx. 8. (Davies.) 

senna (sen ' tsh), 
prej). [< It. sensa, 
without: see sans,] 

In music, without: 
as, sensa sordino or 
sordini, without the 
mute (in violin- 
playing), or with- 
out dampers (in 
piaiioforte-play- 
mg); senza tempo, 
without strict 
rhythm or time ; 
semra organo, with- 
out organ, ekf. Ab- 
breviated 8. F<mnsofScp*l». 

sep. An abbtvfvia- Aower of Caitha fatuMfris, fih«w> 

tion used bv bo- *«« ‘he petard sepal* goners tte 

tjj MV- sepak, on larger itcak; r, Aower of 
tanical writers for Cerattium nutans, wen from below: 
adyrkfti the eepal*; S, calyx of the 

wnie, showing th« five ftre *ep*la 



rated, < separare, separate: see separate.] '1. 
Capable of being separated, disjoined, or dis- 
united: as, the hparahle parts of plants; quali- 
ties not separable from the substance in which 
they exist. 

We can separate in imagination apy two ideas which 
have been combined; for what is distinguishable is aspa- 
rahU. Ijedit Stephen, Eng. Thought, i. 1 5]. 

2t. Separative. 

In our two loves there la but one t^espect, 

Though in our lives a tuparable spite. 

Shak., Bonnets, xxxvl. 

separableness (sep'%-ra-bl-neH), n. The char- 
acter or property of being separable ; separa- 
bility. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the eeparahUmm of a 
yellow tinctiu-e from gold. Boyle. 

separably (sep'a-ra-bli), adv. In a separable 
maimer. 

separata, n. Plural of separatum. 
separate (sep'a-rat), V. ; pret. and pp. separated, 
ppr. separating. [< L. separatus, pp. of sepa- 
rare (> It. separare ss Sp. Pg. separare. Pr. sepa- 
rar, sebrar =r F. s^parer ana sevrvr (> E. sever) ), 
separate (cf. separ, separate, different), < se-, 
apart., 4- narara, provide, arrange : see se- and 
pare\. df. sever.] L trans. 1. To sever the 
connection or association of; disunite or dis- 
connect in any way; sever. 

Separatt thyself, I pray thee, from me. Oen. xUt. 9. 
They ought from false the truth to aeparatr, 

Error from Jh'nlth, and (fickle from the Wheat 

SylvvtUir, tr. of Da Bartas's Weeks, I. 7. 

In the darkness and vonfuaton, the bands ot these com- 
manders became separated from each other. 

Irving, Oranada, p. 95. 

I think It impossible to separate the interests and edu- 
cation of the sexes. Improve and refine the men, and you 
do the same by the women, whether you will or no. 

Jffmerson, WomuL 

2. To divide, place, or keep apart; cut off, as 
by an intervening space or body; occupy tlu* 
space between: as, the Atlantic Eu- 

rope from America. 

We are separated from ft by a Circumvallation of laws 
of God and man. Jer, Taylor, Weniu (ed. 1885), I. 726. 

Separated flowen, flowers In which the sexes are sepa- 
rated : diclinous flower8.,«B8yiL L To disjoin, disconnect 
detach, disengage, suridw, cleave, distinguish. Isolate.— 
2. To dissociate. 

n* inirarui. 1. To part; be or become dis- 
united or (lisconneetea ; withdraw from one an- 
other. 

When there was not room enough for thdr herds to feed, 
they by consent separated, and enlarged their pasture. 

Loeke. 

The universal tendency to separate thus exhibited fby 
political Mrtfes and religions sects] In simply one of the 
ways in i^loh a growing aasertion of IndtvidnaUty comes 
out //. Spencer, Social Statict p. 476. 

2. To cleave; open; come apkrt.— Separatibttf 
pogt-offlCffi, a post-office where mail is recelvro for ols- 
tribtttloii and despatched to other post-offices. [0. S.} 


by thinking. Lt)ck«, Human Vnderstandlng, 11. i. | m 
8. By its or one’s self; apart from others; re- 
tired; seoluded. 

Beyond his hope, Eve ssparote he spies. 

Milton, F. L., lx. 424. 

Now 111 a aeoret vale the Trojan sees 
A separate grove. Drydsn, Jlneid, vi. 054. 

4. IMstinot; unconnected. 

Such an high priest became ns, who is holy, harmless, 
undeflled, and separate from sinners. Ueb. vll. 26. 

Have not those two realms their ssparats maxims of pol- 
icy? Steift, Conduct of the Alues. 

One poem, which is composed upon a law of ite own, 
and has a characteristic or separate beauty of its own, can- 
not be Inferior to any other poem whatsoever. 

Ds Quineey, Style, iU. 

6. Individual; partioular. 

While the great body fof the empire], as a whole, was 
torntd and passive, every separaie member began to fed 
with a sense, and to move with an energy, oil ils own. 

Macaulay, Lord Olive. 

Hepsibah did not see that, lust as there comes a warm 
sunbeam Into every cottage window, so comes a love-beam 
of God's care and pity for eveiy separate need. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xvl. 

Separata ooxm. see costa, .^.-Separate estate, eep- 
arate property, (a) The property of a married woman, 
which she holds Independently of her husband's interfer- 
ence and control, (b) An estate held by another In trust for 
n married woman.— Separate fonn. See/orm.--^ Sepa- 
rate malntenanoe, a provision made by a husband for 
the sustenance of his wife in cases in which they decide 
to live apart »8yn. Distinct, etc. (see different), disunited, 
dissociated, detached. Bee the verb. 

n. It. One who is or prefers to be sepa- 
rate; a Heparatist ; a dissenter. 

Chttsing rather to he a rank Separate, a meer Quakw, 
an arrant Becker. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 41. (Datdse.) 

2. A member of* an American Calvinistio 
Methodist sect of the eighteenth century, so 
called because of their organization into sepa- 
rnte societies. They maintained that Christian be- 
lievers are guided by the direct teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, and that such teaching Is in the nature of inspira- 
tion, and superior though not contnuy to reason. 

3. An article issued separately; a separate slip, 
article, or document; specifically, in bibliogra- 
phy, a copy of a printed article^ essay, mono- 
graph, etc., publisned separately from the vol- 
ume of whicn it fonus a part, often retitled and 
repaged. 

It will bo noticed that to the questions 16, 17, and 18, 
In the separaie ot January 18, 1886, no reply Is given by 
the suptmiitendent of the mini. 

Bep. of Sec. qf Treasury, 1886, p. 406. 

separately (sepVrat-li), adv. In a separate 
or unconnected state; each b^ itself; apart; 
distinctly; singly: as, the opinions of the coun- 
cil were sepprately taken. 

If you are constrained by the subject to admit of many 
figures you must then make the whole to be seen togetlier, 

. . . and not everything separately and In particular. 

Dryden, tr. of Btifrosnoy’s Art of l^lntlng. 

The alliea after conguering together, Tetum thanks to 
God separtUely, each after his own form of wurship. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

separateness (sep'a-rat-nes), n. Separate or 
distinct character or state. Bailey. 
separatical (sep-ft-rat'i*kal), a. [< separate 4- 
-ie-al.] Pertaining to separation in religion; 
schismatic. [Rare.] Imp. Diet 
separating-disk (sep'f^-rd-ting-disk), n. In 
dentistry, an emery-wheel nsodT with a dental 
engine for cutting a space between teeth. 
seMtratinff-ftUinel (sep'a- ra- ting-fun '^el), n. 
J^e funna. 

separating-sieye (sep'^-rft-ting-siv), a. In gun- 
powder-many/., a compound sieve by which the 
grains are sorted relatively to size, 
separating-weir (sep'a-rft-ting-wfir), n. A weir 
which permits the water to flow off In case of 
flood, mit under ordinary cireumstanees collects 
it in a channel along the face of the weir, 
separation (sep-t-ra'shgn), n. [< OP, nepara- 
tion, se^aeUm, s^raison, F. s^araikm m Pr. 
separaMo m 6p. stparmkm m Pg. separagdo sm 
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Beparaim^ separate: see sepa* 
1* Tne act of separanng^ removixM^ or 
dboonneotinff one thing from another; adis- 
^^^nlng or disjunction: as, the a^aratkm of 
» soul from the ho^ ; the separation of the 
good from the had.-— 8. The operation of dis- 
nnlting or deoomposiiig substances; chemical 
analysis. 

1 remember to have beard . . . that a fifteenth part of 
silver, Incorporate with gold, will not be recovered by any 
water of esoept you put a greater qcantlty of 

allver, . . . which ... la the last refuge in a^mMoiw. 

Baeon, Nat. Hist, 1 7Sfi. 
8. The state of being separate; disunion; dis- 
connection; separate existence. 

Eemove her where you will, X walk along atlll ; 

For, like the light, we make no separation. 

FMeher {and another), JUder brother, ill. 5. 

The soul is much freer in the atateof eeparation; and if 
It hath any act of Ufe^ it is much more nome and expedite. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 18»5), 11. 86. 

4 . Specifically, a limited divorce, or divorce 
from bed and board without a dissolution of 
the marriage tie. This may be by common consent 
or by decree of a court; in the latter case it is called a 
Jttdudal e^fioration. Bee divoree. 

A ^^aratien 
Between the king and BTatharinc, 

Sh4ac., Hen. VIII.. il. l. ua 

5. In music: (a) A passii^-uote between two 
tones a third, apart. (&) in organ-building, a 
contrivance introduced into instruments where 
the great organ keyboard has a pneumatic ac- 
tion, enabling the player to use that keyboard 
without sounding the x>ipes belonging to it, 
even though its stops may be more or less 
drawn, it is particularly useful where the action of 
tlic other keyboards when coupled together is too hard 
to be eonvenfent. ■ 

6t. A body of persons separated in fact or doc- 
trine from the rest of the community; a hoidy 
of separatists or nonconformists; specifically, 
in the seventeenth century, the Puritans col- 
lectively. 

These cluuitiaeraents are common to the saints. 

And such rebukes we of the sejwration 
Must licar with willing shoulders. 

. JH. Jotmtn, Alchemist, Hi. 1. 

If ther come over any honest men that are not of y« 
eeparation, they will quickly distast them. 

JBrad/ord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 177. 
Dry separation, the cleaning of coal or oonoetitratlon 
of ore by the aid of n strong cuircpt or blast of air, or by 
the so-called '*wiiid method**; concentration without the 
use of water. - Separation of the roots of an equation. 
8o<j roof I . 

separatlonlst (sep-a-ra'shon-ist), n. [< separa- 
tion + -wf.] One who advocates or favors sep- 
aration, in some si>ecial sense. 

No excellence, moral, menial, or physical, inborn or at- 
tained, can buy for a *' man of colour,' from these eepara- 
tioniets. any distinotfori between the restrictions of his 
civil liberty and those of the stupidest and tKiualidest of 
bis race. 0. W. Cable, Contemporary Bev., bill. 462. 

sejparatisixi separate + 

Separatist principles or practices; dis- 
position to separate or withdraw from some 
combination or union. 

sepi^atist (sep'a-ra-tist), n. and a. [< separate 
•f -wf.l I, «. ()he*wbo withdraws or sepanites 
himself; one who favors separation. Bspecially 
—(a) One who withdraws from an established or other 
church to which ho has belonged ; a dissenter ; as^ the 
eepardtiste (Brownists) of the auteonth and seventeenth 
oenturltfS: applied to the members of various spooiflc 
sects, especially in tlermany and Ireland. 

After a faint straggle he [(Tharles 11.1 yielded, and passed, 
with the show of auorlty, a series of odious acts against 
the eepataUid*. Maeaulay, Hist. Kng., il. 

But at no time in his history was the Nonconfomilst or 
Poiitan a SeparaUd or 0issent4M' from the Church of Eng- 
land. if. IT. Pfsron, Hist. Church of Bng.,xvU. 

(6) In recent British politics, an epithet applied by the 
Ifnitmlst party to their opponenta. wnom they charge with 
favoring the separation of Ireland from the united King- 
dom. 

The Home Bale party are properly sfjpdtmfffli^ for their 
ptdicy leads inevitably to separation. 

ConUnnporary Men., L. 168. 

The trmiiifer of votes from Xlnionlsts to Sepamtide at 
Spalding was not to large as was the transfer in the oppo- 
tne direction in the St Anstell division of Cornwall. 

qwtrleHy Jtev., CXliV. 263. 

n. a. Of, pertaining tn, or charaotcristJo 
of separatigtH or sejparaiism; advocating sepa- 
ration: as, a^^amftgfpoUtioH; candi- 

dates for Paruament; a separatist movement. 

This majority, to long as they remain united, can always 
defeat the SspairaHd minority. , . 

Nineteen Ceniwry, XX. 9. 

■mmUfUe a. [< «eparaH»t 

-F Belktinft ro or obamotoriaea by 8e|ia> 
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er. separaUu at »p. Pg. It. sepataiisHifOjh. 
ratimSf pertaining to separation; disjunctive, < 
L. separare^ separate : see separate, 2 1. Sepa- 
rating; tendijqg to separate; promoting sepa- 
ration. 

X shall not insist on this expmiment, became dl that 
much more full and eminent experiment of thessparoHve 
virtue of extreme cold that was made against their wills 
by the forementloned Dutchmen that wintered In Nova 
Zembla. Boyle, Works, 1. 491. 

The spirit of the synagogue is essentially ssparaHve. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 

Ood’a separative judgment-hour. * 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora lelgh, 1. 

2. In nat, hist,, distinctive ; serving for distinc- 
tion of species or groups: as, separative char- 
acters. 

separator (sep'a-ra-tor), M. [< LL. separator, 
one who separates, < L. aeparare, separate : see 
separate.] 1, One who separates. — 2. Any 
implement, machine, or contrivance used for 
separating one thing from another: as, cream- 
separators ; graiu-s<^ar«tors; magnetic s<^ara- 
tors (for separating valuable ores from the rock 
or sand by means of powerful magnets) ; etc. 
fipeoiflually — (a) In agri., a machine for separating from 
wheat imperfect grains, other seeds, dirt, chaff, etc. The 
most common form appears in the fanning-miU or fanning 
attachment to a threshing-machine, and employs a blast of 
air to blow the light dust out of the grain. Another form 
of separator uses grailuated screens, either flat or cylindri- 
cal, the cylindrical screens being made to revolve as the 
grain panes through them, and the flat screens having often 
a reciprocating motion to shake the dust out ns the grain 
is passed over the screen. A recent fonn of separator em- 
ploys cylinders of dented sheet-metal, the goixl grain being 
caught in the indentations and oarrled away from the chaff, 
which slips past the cup-like depressions. In still another 
form, the grain slides down a revolving cone, tite round 
weed-seeds fly off by centrifugal force, while the grain 
slides into a spout provided to receive it. A variety of 
screens for sorting fruit and roots acci>rdlng to sizes are 
also called separators: as^ a potato-M>jtKira{or. 'Fhere are 
also special separators for sorting and cleaning barley, 
grass-seed, oats, etc. (6) In waving, a cuinl>-liko device 
for spreading the yams evenly upon the yarn- 
beam of a loom ; a ravel, (e) A glass vessel (one 
form of which is shown in the figure) used to 
sopamte liquids which differ in specifle grav- 
ity and are not miscible The vessel is llliiHl 
with the mixture, and left at rest till the 
liquids separate mechanically, when the flu- 
ids can Ihi drawn off bv the cocks at their 
respective levels, or (In the fomi here figured) 
tlie denser liquid may be flrat drawn ofl com- 
pletely tlirough the stop-cjick at the lx>ttoin, 
the narrow neok allowing the separation to 
be almost exacUy performed, (d) A name _ 
given to I'Briotis modern and more or less separator (O. 
complicated forms of apparatus used fur 
dressing ore.— Chop separator, in milling, a machine 
for separating the flour m)m quantities of cracked grain 
as tiio meal comes from the roller-mill. E. //. Kn^af. 

separatory (aep'a-r^to-ri), a, aud w. [< sepa^ 
rate 4 - -ary.] 1 , a. Causing or used in separa- 
tion; effecting sepamtiou; separative: ub, sepa- 
ratory ducts. 

The most conspicuous gland of an animal is the system 
of the guts, where the lacteals are the emissary vessels or 
separatory ducts. Q. Cheyne, Phil. Prin. 


MpUUMMnu 

tqttMu, bniy: seo sepvkher.'J Bnrikl; inter- 
meut. 

The other extreme is of them who do to over-honour the 
dead that they abridge some parts of them of a due s^- 
lidon. Bp. Ifail, Works, V. 416. (Ptmea.) 

Sephardic (se-fUr'dik), a, [< Sephardim + -ic.] 
Or or pertaining to the Benhardim ; as, Sephar- 
dic ritual. Also Sepharaaie. 

The SepharMc immigration is best known by the eon* 


verts to Christianity whom It supplied, as Isaac Disraeli 
■'leld (who was baptized at the 
Encye. BrU., XIH. 684. 



rattom; gehlsmanoal. Imp. Diet. 


In dittllliiig with steam, a large uuantity of water i 
over with the product ; as this coniiiiues during the whole 
operation, the distillate is received in a separaiory appa- 
ratus, so as to allow the water to escape. 

Spans’ Enegc. Manuf., I. 643. 

SoparatOCF ftuinel, a form of funnel fitted with one or 
more 8U)pK.‘ocks, like the seiauator, of which it is a form, 
and used for separating liquids of different specific grav- 
ity. See sef*arator, 2 (e). 

n. «. A chemical vessel for separating li- 
quids of different specific gravity; a separa- 
tor. See separator. 2 (c). 

BeparatrlX (sep'a-ra-triks), n, [NL., fern, of 
lAi. separator : seo separator. ] Something that 
separates ; specifically, the line separating light 
and shade on any partly illuminated surface. 

SSpftr&tuxn (sep-i^ra'tum), n. ; pi. separata (••tgi). 
[NL., prop, neut, of separatm, pp. of separah!, 
separaxe: see separate.] A separate copy or 
reprint of a paper which has been publi^ed 
in the proceedings of a scientific society, it is 
now a vciy general custom to issue such separata tor the 
benefit of specialists who do not care for the complete pro- 
ceedings. 

separistt (sepVrf®^)» «cpar(ato) + -fef.] 

A separatist. 

.Tove separate me from these SeparistJ^ 

Which think they hold heavens kingdomo in their fists. 

TifiHet* rM&(E. S. T. P- 16. 

sepawn, n- Same as mpawn. 

sepfilihldt (sep'e-li-bl), a, [< L. sej}€Ubilis, that 
may be Imricd’or concealed, < sepeUre, bury: 
see sepulcher,] Fit for, admitting of, or in- 
tended for burial ; that may be buried. Imp, 
Diet. 

sapfilitipXIt (sep-e-lish'onX, n. [< WU. sepeli- 
m(n-), xiiiB8peUea«^ltoto(a-), < L. sopeUrCy pp. 


and his son Lord Beacousfli 
age of twdveX 

Sephardim (fie-ffirMim),«.p/. fHeb.] Spanish- 
Portuguesc Jews, as distingmsbed from Ash- 
kenazim, or German-Polish Jews. Bee Ashlco- 
nazim. 

The Sephardim, br Jews descended from the refugees 
from Spain after the expulsion in 1492, are generally dark- 
er in complexion and have darker hair than other .lews. 

Jour, ij Anthropologieal Ind., XIX. 83. 

sephen (sef'en), «. [< Arabic*.] A sting-ray 

of the Indian Ocean and Bed ^a, Trygon (or 
Dasybatis) sephen, of commercial value for sha- 
green. 

8ephiroth (sef 'i-roth), n. pi. [Heb., lit. * enumer- 
ations.’] In the cabala, the first ten numerals, 
as attributes and emanations of tbe Beitv, 
compared to rays of light, and identified with 
Scripture names of God. By the Bephiroth 
the first and highest of four worlds was said 
to be formed. See cabalist 

sepia (sd'pi-k), n. and a. [ss F. sMe, seiehp 
(OF. sechc)l' n cuttlefish, sepia, its secretion, 
ss Pr. sepia s= Cat. sipia, dpta as Sp. sepia, jibia 
ss pg. siba 3s It. sepjna, a euttlefij^, its secre- 
tion, < L. sepia, < Or. ativia, a cuttlefish, also 
ink derived n-om it, sepia.] 1. n. 1. A black 
secretion or ink produooa by the cuttlefish; 
also, in the arts, a pigment prepared from this 
substance. The Sepia ofieinalis, common In the Medi- 
terranean, is chiefly sought for the profusion of color which 
it affords. This secretion, which is insoluble in water* 
but extremely diffusible through It, is agitated in water 
to wash it and then allowed slowly to 
subside, amr which tbe water is poured 
off, and the black sediment is formed 
into cakes or sticka In this form it is 
used as a common writing-ink in China, 

Japan, and India. When prepared 
with caustic lye it forms a Beautiful 
brown color, with a fine naln, and has 
given name to a species of mono- 
chrome drawing extensively cultivat- 
ed. 8ee cuts under Libranehiata, ink- 
bag, bdefnnite, and BelemniHdw. 

2. \cap.] fNIi.l A genus of 
cuttles, typical of tbe family Se- 
piidiB, ana containing such spe- 
cies as the common or officinal 
cuttle, 8. officinalis. Bee also 
cuts imder cuttlejish, JHbranchi- 
ata, and ink-bag, — 8. A cuttlefish. — 4. Cut- 
tlebone: more nilly called os sepise. It is an 
antacid, used in dentifrices, and given to cana- 
ries. See os and stpiosf Boman Bepia. Seme 

as tram sepia, but with a yellow instead of a red tone.— 
Wsrm sepia, a water-color used by artists, prepared by 
miking some red pigment with sepia. 

n. a. Done in sepia, as a drawing. 

Sepiacea (sS-pi-a'sf •&), n. pi, [KL., < Sepia + 
-acea,] A group of cephalopods : same as Sepi- 
idse in a broad sense. 

sepiaceail (se-pi-a'ge-an), a, [< Sejnacea + 
-«n.] Of or jiertaining to the ^iacm, 

Sopiadariids (se'pi-a-dft-n'i-de), n. pi, [NL., 
< ^fiadarium + -ides'.] A family of aeoaeerous 
oephalopods, typified by the genus Sepiadari- 
nm. They have the mantle united to (he neck or back, 
the fins narrow, developed only along the smaller part ox 
the length, and no internal shell. Tbe only two known 
species are confined to tlio Pacific. 

Bapiadarium (sS^pi-a-da'ri-um), n, [^., < 
Gr. aym6g (rniTriaS-), a cuttlefish (see sepia), 4* 
dim. ^ptm\] A genus of cuttles, typical of the 
family Sepiadariidw. 

Bepiariail (se-pi-il'ri-an), a. and n. [< sepiary 
4- -<!».] Bame as Sipiary. 

sepiary (se'pi-S-ri), a. and n. [< t^ia 4- -<iry.] 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Sepiiase: as, a se- 
piary cephttlopod. 

H. n , ; pi. sepiaties (-riz). A member of the 
Sepiid/r. 

BOpic (se'pik), a. l< sepia •{* -ic.] X. Of or per- 
taining to sepia. — 2. Done in sepia, as a dwaw- 

Bep^colons (se-pik'^-lus), a. [< L. ssepes, sepes, 
a hedge, a fence, 4* colere, ixihabit.] In hot,, 
inhabiting or growing in hedge-rows. 

BepidaceoUB (sep-i-da'shius), a, [Irreg. < KL. 
sepia 4- -d- (f) -aceous, or more prob. an error 
for sepiaceous,] In sobl,, of or relating to sepia 
or the genua Sepia. 



CutUedsh (S*jnd 
iffirt'Haiit). 


In eoneh.^ game as Sepiidm, 

SavidSB^ (86p'^i-d€), n. p2. [NL.» < Seps (Sep^) + 
-tw.] In herpett a i&mily of soincoid lizaras, 
named from the genus Sep9. Also Sep^ida, 
Sepidea (se-pid'M), ». pi, [NL., < Sepia 4- 
-ioeaO A group of deoaoerotis eephalopods: 
same as Sepioidea, 

Sa^didSB (s^pid'i-d$), n. pL [NL., prop. Sein- 
dmsBy < Sejmium 4- -^dte,} In entom,^ a family 
of coleopterous insects, named from the genus 
Sepidium, 

sqpuorm (sep'i-fdrm), a. [< NL. Seps + L. 
forma^ form.] Besembling or related to the 
lizards of the genus Sepe : as, a eepifimn lizard. 
8 epiid» (se-pl'i^g), «, pi, [NL., < SepUi 4- 
-ioflp.] A family of decaoerous eephalopods, 
typified by the genus Sepia. They have ojret covered 
by tranqMuent ikin. end liuletB ; the fourth mdr of erme 
beotooo^Uied; end an internal (letteiiea ceioereoaa gle- 
dlua the sepioet or outtlebone. The mantle la eoppmied 
by a eartUeffinoae button and correeponding nit; the flue 
ere lateral, end eztend along most of the body. Cattles 
of thle family fumleh both eepla and the bone which is 
given to oanariea The family, in a wider or narrower 
ssnuM^ is also called Sepiaoea, S^riadm. Smidm, Septaria, 
Sepkmi, and Sepiaphom, Bee cut under sepia. 
.aepinieilt (sep^’i-ment), u. [< L. ssepimentumf 
eepimentum, a hed^, a fence, < saepire^ sepire^ 
hedge, fence, < eepes, a hedge, fence J A 
hedge; a fence; something that separates. 
[Bare.] 

igpioid (se'pi-oid), a, and n, [< Sepia 4* -otd.] 
L a. Besembling a cuttlefish; pertaining to 
the Sepioidea^ or Imving their characters. 

H. n. A member of the Sepioidea. 
fidflOidea (se-pi-oi'd^-fi), n. pi. [NL., < Sepia 4- 
-o^ea.] 1 . A superfamily of deeacerous cepha- 
lopoda with eyes covered by transparent skin 
and lidless, the fourth pair of arms hectocoty- 
Iized,.and an internal flattened calcareous gla- 
ditts, the se|>iost or cuttlebone. — 2. An order 
of dibranohiate cephalopoda, contrasted with 
Belemnoidea. J. Uyatt. 

Sapiola (sf-pi'd-lfi), n. [NL., dim. of Sepia, 
q.v.] A ^uua of squids, 

^ieal of the family 
SepiolidaB, having the 
b<my short, and the fins 
broM, short, and lobe- 
like, as in S, atlantiea. 

8 flpiolid» (a§-pi-ori- 
de), n. pi. [NL.f < 

Ola + .»<<«.] A family 
of deeacerous oepbalo- 
pods, typified by the ge- 
nus Sepiola. They have 
a small cartilsginous or cor- 
neous gladiua or cuttle* 
bone, and the first pair of 
arms hectoootylised. 

‘ h(se^i-d-lid'- 


, |),n. pi. [NL.fiSepi- 
Ola 4* -idea,] Same as 
Skpioloidea, 

(se'pi-^lit), «. [< Gr. the bone 
of the cuttlefish (< mjiria, the cuttlefish), 4- Aifloc, 
stone.] The mineralo^cal name for Gio hy- 
drous magnesium silicate meerschaum. See 
meeraehaum. 

Saidollfldea (sfi^pi-^loiMe-^). n. pi. [NL., < 
Sepiola 4- -oidea.] A snpenamily of deeace- 
rous eephalopods with eyes covered by a trans- 
parent skiu but with false eyelids more or less 
free, arms of the first pair heotoeotylized,- and 
the gladins corneous and rudimentary or ab- 
sent. Also SepioUdea, 

Sepiopliora (se-pi-of '^rft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
etpria, sepia, 4- -^opof, < ^pe/v=s B. hear^.} The 
SepUdae as a mroup of decapod cephalopoda 
characterized by a calcareous internal bone. 
Also Sepiaephara. 

lapiophore (se'pi-o-fdr), n. [< Sepiephora.] A 
member of the Sejrkphora, as a cuttlefish. 
MpiCNlt (s6'pi-08t), n. [< Gr. a^tev, the bone of 
the cuttlefish, 4* oarlov, a bone.] The lK>ne or 
internal skeleton of the cuttlefira ; outtlebone. 
Bee cuts under JHbranchiata and ealamary. 
sepiostaire ( se^pi-os-tSr' ),n, [< F. ajpioBtaire : 
see Same as ee^at. fF, Jf. Ca/rpen^ 

ter. Micros., ^ 675. 
seinbrtMll, C. Same as aebeaten, 
sepilua (sS'pi-um). n. [NL., < Gr. the 

bone of a cuttlensb, < tnjrria, the cuttlefish: 
see eepia,^ Outtlebone ; sepiost or sepiostaire. 
sepometer (S^pom'e-ter), «. [< Or. a^eiv, 

make rotten or putrid, 4* fdrpw, a measure.] 
An instrument for determining, by means of 
the decoloration and decomposition produced 





nmo 

in sodium permanganate, the amount of or- 
ganic impunty existing In the Atmosphere. ' 

, It. Same as eupaten* 

[s^pdz' ), e* [Afto the analogy otpoee^f 
, etc., < L. aeponere, pp. eepoeitua, lay 
apart, put aside, < apaH, 4* poneroy put, 
place: see poe^. Of. sepoeiL'i 1. trana. To 
set apart. 

Qod tepoeed a seventh of our time for his exterior wor- 
ship. Jkmne, To Sir H. G. 

• n. intrana. To go aside; retire. 

That he [a qhristlan] think of God at all times, but that 
besides that, he eepom sometimes, to think of nothing but 
God. Xhmne, Sermons, xix. 

aepositt (sf-poz'it), e, t. [< L. a^aitua, pp. of 
aeponere, put aside : see aepoae.'] To set aside. 

Parents and the nearest hloud must all tor this [mar- 
riage] be laid by and etpoeOed. FeUkem, Xiotters, I. 

aepodtiont (sep-^zish^gn), n. [< L. aepoei^ 
fio(n-), a laying Mde, a separation, < aeponere, 
pp. aepoaiiua, put aside : see s^^oac.] The act 
Of setting ame or apart; a setting aside. 

We must contend with nngr^* vrith actual dereliction 
and etpoeitioH of all our outer afmrs. 

Jer. Tmyhr, Works (ed. 1886), I. 88a 

sepoy (se'poi, formerly and better sf-poi'), n. 
[^80 aeapoy, formexiy also eipoy, and (more 
nearly like we Hind.) aipiihee, apaki (G. aepoy, 
< E.) s= P. (pahi, c^ye, a sepoy, s= 8p. espaki, 
a cavalryman (in Turkey or Aljg^eria) ; < Hind. 
aipdhi, a native soldier in dismictiou from a 
European soldier, a beadle, peon or messenger 
of a court, < Pers. aipdki, a horseman, soldier, < 
aipah, aupdh (> Hina, aipdk), soldiers, an army, 
military force.] In Inoia, a native soldier dis- 
ciplined and uniformed according to European 
reflations; especially, a native soldier of the 
Bntisb army in India. The officers of sepoys 
have usually been European, and those or the 
higher ranks are exclusively so. 

As early as a. d. 159^ the chief of Bind had 800 natives 
dressed aad armed like Europeans ; these were the first 
Sepoye. 

JR. F. Burton. Camoens: a Commentary, II. 446, notes, 
flepoy mutiny. Seemueiay. 
aeppulro (sep^pCik'^), n, [Jap., colloquial pro- 
nunciation of aeiaik pukH, ‘cut the belly* (the 
syllable tsa, except when initial; being assimi- 
lated in mod. Jap. and Chin, words to a k, p, or a 
following): a€tau,< Chin, ta^ieh, tsHt, out; juku. 
pukH, < Chin, fuh, fuk, belly, abdomen .] Same 
as kara~kiri. Seppuku, which is of Chinese origin, is 
considered more elegant Chan the purely native term Aoro- 
ktri. 

Seps (sepe), «. [NL. (Oken, 1816 ), < L. aepa, < 
Gr. a kind of lizaid, also a kind of serpent 
the bite of w^hich was alleged to cause putre- 
faction, < a^tiv, make rotten: see sepftc.] 1. 
A genus of scincoid lizards, of the family Sdn- 
ciasB, giving name to the ^pidm. They have an 
elongate cyllndiic body, with very amall ttmba, and im- 
bricated e^es. They are aometifnes known aa eerpeni- 
Uaarde. 

2. [/. c.] A lizard of this genus. 

like him whom the Humldimn tqpe did thaw 
Into a dew with potoon. 

SheUey, Prometheus Unbound, iii. 1. 

SfipfiidSB (sep'si-de), n. pi, [NL., prop. Smi- 
die, < ^pa (Sep-) 4- •4d»7} Same as SeMdae^. 
8epsine(sep'sin), n. [< aepa(ia) 4- 1. A 

name loosely applied to the ptomaines of septic 
poisoning.— 2. A toxic crystalline substance 
obtained by Schmiedeberg and Bergman from 
decaying yeast. 

Bspsis (sep'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. putrefac- 
tion. < o^eiv, make rotten: see 1. Pu- 

tridity or putrefaction ; decompointion ; rot, — 
2. Contamination of the organism firom ill- 
conditioned wounds, from abscesses, or certain 
other local ptomaine-factories or bacterial semi- 
naries ; septicemia. It includes of course simi- 
lar conditions produced experimentally by in- 
oculation.— 8. [can.] In entom., a genus of dip- 
terous insects of tue family MnaMae. Fallen, 
1810 . 

8ept^ (sept), n. [Early mod. E. alnoaepte; usu- 
hny regarded as a corruption of aect (perhaps 
due to association with L. aaeptum, aeptum, a 
fence, an inclosure : see aept ^) : see sscfi.] A 
clan: used especially of the tribes or families 
in Ireland. 

For that Is the evill which 1 nowe fiode In al) Ireland, 
that the Irish dwell toglther by theyr eepte and sevivali 
nations, soe as they may practise or conspire what thiy 
wifL Speneer. State of Ireland. 

The 8tgA, or, in phrase of Indian law, the Joint Undi- 
vided Family— that la the combined descendants of an 
ancestor long ainoe dead. 

Maim, Early Hist of Institutlona p. 181. 


, containing, or 


are (1) the iron stone, . . . (2) clays 
stones, eeptariau nodules, selenite, and pjr- 
Oeol. Mag., V. 88. 


1!Im Grilla el land* w^ 
vfdual poeaeailmMi, UMkiiig It thaeomnMiii pMgMF.dl tpa 
aimoat naeasa tt s Ma a paitimt tha n an airi- 

cSSahdaooiety. * SSSSmyAJIca, Cljail.m 

(Bepjb), fi. r< L. aaaptim, aeptum, a fence^ 
an iuolosure.] An inclosure; a raili^. 

Men . . . have been made bold to venture into tha 
holy aept, and invade tha aaerets of the temple. 

Jar. Tayhr, Worka (ed. 1886X H. 4«. 

Sept, An abbreviation (a) of September; (h) of 
S^tuagint. 

■epta, n. Plural of a^tum. 
aeptimia, n. See aeptemia, 
septuMdep^tal), a. f < sepfl 4- -of.] Of or be- 
loni^ng to a sept or <uan. 

He had dbne much to Kormanlse the country hy mak- 
ing large and wholly illegal grants of eeptal tewlcory to hla 
followers. J. STkeCairthy, Outline of Irish History, 111. 

septal^ (sep'tgl), a. [< aept^. aeptum, + -al,] 
Of or pertfuniug to septa ; having the character 
of a septum; septiform; partitioning, or form- 
ing a partition. 

septan (sep'tan), a. [< L. aept(em), seven, 4* 
-an.] Becurifing every seventh day.— sspUa 
temt. See/eesri. 

septangle (sep'tang-gl), n. [< L. ateptem, seven, 
4- anpnlna, an angle: see an^/c^.] In geom., a 
figure having seven sides and seven angles; a 
heptagon. 

eeptai4[lllar(sep-tang"g^-l|ir), a, r<L.^8i?n/, 
seven, 4- angulua, an^e, 4* -ar».] Having 
seven angles. 

Septaria^ (sep-tft'ri-ft), ti. [NL., < L. aaeptum, 
aeptum, a fence, an inclosure : see aeptum.2 In 
conch., a genns of shipworms : synonymous with 
Teredo. lAimarek; F6ruaaac, 
septaria^ (sep-t&'rl-ft), ». Plural of aepiarium. 
septarian (sep-ta'ri-fui), a. [< aeptarium 
-au.] Having the character of , < 
relating to a septariUm. 

The “Tealby 
with thin sand 
rites. 

septarinm (sep-ta'ri-um), pi. . 

[NL.; see iSiwtoriai.] A concretion or nodule 
of considerable size, and roughly spherical in 
shape, of which the imrts nearest the center 
have become cracked during the drying of the 
mass, the open spaces thus formed having been 
BubBequentV filled with some infiltrated min- 
eral, usually caloite. Such septaria or septa- 
riau nodules are abundant in various shaly 
rocks, especially in the Liassie beds in England. 
Soptata (sep-ta't^), n. pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
L. aeptatua, aaaptatua: see septate.'} An order 
of gregarines in which the medullary substance 
is separated into two chambers — an anterior 
smaller one called proUmeriie, and a posterior 
larger one called acuUmeriU, which contains 
the nucleus. The genera Greyarina and Hoplo- 
rhynehua are representative of the order. E. 
2t. iMnkeater, 

fieptate (sep't&t), a. [< L. aapptatua, aeptatua, 
surrounded with a fence or inclosure, < aaeptum, 
aeptum, a fence : see sMtum.} Having a septum 
or septa; partitioned; divided into compart- 
ments; septiferous; loculate; specifically, be- 
longing to the Septata.^nupuU emote. 
i9winMfetm.— Septate UtSTUS, a nterut olvideil 
•actiona hy a smum or partition. 

■eptoted (sep'ta-tedyTa. [< septate 4- -cd^.] In 
eooL and hot., prorided with septa or parti- 
tions; septate. 

septatioil (sep-t&'shpn), n. [< septate 4* -foit.] 
I^rtition ; division into parts oy means of septa 
or of a septum. 

Eept-dlffira (sept'kfird), n, [< F. aept, seven, 4> 
£. chord.} Srae as aevenih-ekord, 

Baptembw (sep-tem'b^r), n. and a, [< HE. 
Septembre, /^tembyr.K OF. Stfiembre, Seiem- 
hre, F. Septembre rr rr. Septembre, Setembre m 
Bp. SeUembre « Pg. Seiemoro ss It. Settembre m 
D. G. Ban. Sw. September, < L. S^temher (> 
LGr. Xemip^ptog). Beptemhria', sc. menada, the 
seventh month or the Boman year, < aepiefn, 
seven, » E. aeeen : see aeeen.} 1. n. The ninth 
month of the year. When the year began with 
March, it was Gie seventh month (whence the 
name). Abbreviated Sept, 

ZX. a. Occurring, appearing, or prevailing in 
September: as, the tmtemher gales— gmtsin- 
her Muon, Shmomoa anmnd, a Brittui saomotritTm^ 
AptmiDral (sep-tem'br^), a. [< September 4* 
-al] Of September. 

Thafe war* faw that liked tha pttaaea. hut aU of them 
ware parfaot lovara of the ^ ^ 

Septambrift (sep*tein"brifit), n. [< F 
briate (see def.), XSaptemkre, September J One 


[ into two 



^ Iftma who^ in tixfi ianrt: Tmoh Mtolniamm, 
ptat in th^ mammnw of the prUonew In 
nriM in the begiimii^ of fieptember, 1792; 
henoei my m&Ugnmt or hlood^iraty person. 
Mffeeailiumi (sep-tem^fl^us), 0 . [< L. sep- 
tmf seven, ;iiwre, flow, + -oms.] Flowing 
in seven streams or currents; having seven 
mouths, as a river. [Bare.] 

^Tlw town Is leatod on the east tide of the river Ley 
[Leal which not only parteth Hertfordahire from Baaei; 
but alao aeven tlmea parteth from ICa aelf, whoae arptam- 
jliMHif atream In coming to the town ia croaaed again 
with ao many bridgoa. 

JMan Hfit Waltham Abbey, 1 88. {DavUi.) 
The main atreama of thta acpeem/luotMr river [the Kilel. 
Dr. B. Mon, Myatery of Iniquity, I. xvl, | IX. {Trench.) 

fleptemla, septmiiiia (sep-ts'mi^), n. [NL. 
Umia, < Gfr. ovwrdc, verbal adj. of dytruv, make 
rotten, “f a\M, blood.]. Septicemia; sepBis. 
Mptempiurute (sep-tem-phr'tit), a, [<Xi. sep- 
tern, seven, -f parUhw, divided: see parUteA 
Divided into seven parts; iii bof., so di^ded 
nearly to the base, 
floptemtriont, n. See aeptmtrion, 
MptaULVlOUS (sep-t6m'vi*us), o. [< L. astern, 
seven, + etc, a way.] Going in seven different 
directions. [Bare.] 

Offleera.of atate ran eeptemvioue, aeeking an ape to oonn* 
teraot the bloodthira^ tomfoolery of the human apeciea. 

C. Beade, Cloiater and Hearth, Uxiil. 

Mptemvir (sep^tem'vtr), n.; pi. aeptemvira, sep- 
ttmviri (-vSrs, -vi-ii). [L. aeptemviri, a board 
of seven men ; orig. two words : aeptem, seven ; 
viriy pi. of vir, man. ] One of seven men joined 
in any office or commission : as, the acptemviri 
epulones, one of the four chief religious cor- 
porations of ancient Borne. . 
geptemvirate (sep-tem'vi-r&t), n. [< L. aep- 
temviratita (see def.]!, < s^temviri, septemvirs: 
see aeptanmir,^ The office of a septemvir; 
government or authority vested in seven per- 
sons. 

saptenarlns (sep-te-na'ri-us), a. ; pi. aeptenarii 
(d). [L., so. rcrir««, a verse of seven feet; prop, 
adj.^ consisting of seven: see aeptenarip] In 
JMnn j}roa,y a verse consisting of seven feet. 
The name ii used eapecially for the trochaic tetrameter 
cataleotlo {wrene quadratus), which in the older Latin 
writer* admit* a auondee or anapeat in tlie drat, third, 
and fifth, as well as In the lecond, fourth, and siith places, 
and for the iambic tetrameter catalectic. 
aaptenary (scp'te-na-ri). a. and n, [ss F. aep- 
Unaire = Pr. aetenari s »p. aetmario = Pg. sep- 
tenario » It. aettenario, \ L. acptmariua, con- 
sisting of seven, < arpteni, pi., seven apiece, 
by sevens, < aeptem, seven; sec seven,'] I, a. 

1. Consisting of or relating to seven: as, a 
septenary number. 

They [Mohammedan Arabs] have discovered or imagined 
an immense number of eeptenary grtmpa in religion, his* 
tory, art. philuaopUy, and Indeed all branches of human 
knowledge. J. Hadley, Essays^ p. 388. 

2. Lasting seven years; occurring once in 
seven veavs: as, a septenary term; a septenary 
council. 

IL ft.; pi. aenienaries (-riz). 1. The num- 
ber seven ; the heptad. [Iture.] 

Theae constitutions of Moses, that proceed so much 
upon a eeptenary, or number of seven, nave no reason In 
the nature of the thing. Burnet, 

2. A group of seven things. 

The modem literature of Persia abounds in sevens. 
Kative diotlonarles enumerate alxive a hundred eeptena- 
rise, groups of objects desigoated as the seven so-and-so. 

J, Hadley, Emaya,p.m, 

septflIUtte (sep'te-n&t), a, [< L. a^teni, seven 
apiece (see septenary), + -afc^.] In hot,, hav- 
ing seven parts, as a compound leaf with seven 
leaflets springing from one point. 

•flpteiinate (sep-ten'at). n, [as F. aeptennat; 
as LL« atptenniumy a period of seven years (see 
aeptennium)y 4- A period of seven years, 

‘ lasting or in 


0«O1 

the writ summonlag it, uoleiw previoufly diiMlrUd. 

MptetUlially (sep-ten'i-^-i), adv.> Once in 
seven years. 

Sbptenmnxn (sep-ten'i-nm), a. [sa It. aeitennio, 
< L, aeptenniunit a period of seven years, < aep* 
tennis, of seven years, < aeptem, seven, + an- 
nua, a year.] A period of s^ven years. 

septentrialf (sep-ten'tri-^), a. [< aeptentri-on 
-F -al] Ot or pertaining'‘to the north ; septen- 
trional. [Bare.] 

Waveny In her way, on this Septenirial side. 

That these two Eastern Shires doth equally divide^ 
From Laphamford leads on her stream into the East. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xz. 19. 

Septentrio (sep-ten'tri-o), «. [L., one of the 
^Untrionea, the seven stars forming Gharles’s 
Wain, or the Great Bear: see aeptentrion.] In 
aatron,, thq constellation Ursa Major, or Great 
Bear. 

septentriopt (sep-ten' tri-on), n , and a, [< E. 
aeptemirion, aejytemtrioun,' s^temptrion, < OF. 
aeptewtrion, F. aeptentrion ss Pr. septentrio ss Sp. 
aetenirion =r Pg. septentrULo ss It. aettentrione, < 
L. aeptentrio(n-), aeptenttrio(n-), usually in pi. 
aeptentrionea, atptemtrionea, the seven stars of 
the Great Bear near the north pole, hence the 
north ; lit. the seven plow-oxen, < aeptem, aeven, 
4* trio(n-), a plow-ox.] I. w. 1. [cop.] Same 
as Septentrio.— 2. The north. 


As the south to the 


This wyde world hadde in subjeccionn. 

Both £»t and West, South and Saptmtrioun. 

Chaucer, Monk’s Tale, 1. 477. 

And also that other parte of Indien is abonte Septen^ 
tryon, and there is great plenty of wyne, breddo, and all 
maner of vytayle. 

It. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. zxxIL). 
Thou art os opposite to every good . . . 

* ‘ \ntrion. 

r., 8 Hen. VI., i. 4. 138. 

H, Northern; septentrional. [Bare,] 

A ridge of hills. 

That screen'd the traits of the earth, and seats of men. 
From cold Sepientrion blasts. MiUon, P. A. , Iv. 31. 

septentrional (8Cp-ten'tri-<)-nal), a. [< ME. 
septentrional, septentrioncl, aeptvntrioneXle, < OF. 
aeptentrionel, F. septentrional ss Sp. setcntrional 
ss Pg. sejitefitrional ss It. aetientrionale, < L. aep- 
tentrionalia, pertaining to the north, < aepten- 
trio(n-), the north : see aeptentrion.] Northern; 
boreal ; hyperborean. 

That is at the Northe parties, that men clepen the Sqt- 
tentrionelle, where it Is alle only cold. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. ISl. 

In the tame manor niaistow wyrke with any latitude 
eeptentrumal in olle slgnes. Chaucer, Astrolabe, li. § 40. 
llie parts Septentruimll arc with these Bp'ryts 
Much haunted. 

Heyteood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 568. 

Not only our Saxons, but all the ecptentrional Nations, 
adored and sacrificed to Thor, a Statue resembling 'a 
crown’d King. Iktker, Chronicles, p. 8. 

aeptentrionality (sep-ten^tri-o-nal'i-ti), n. r< 
septentrional "i- -t-fy.J The state of being north- 
ern; northerliness. Bailey, 
sententxionally (sep-ten'tri-^-nal-i), adr. 
Northerly; toward the north. 

For if Uioy be powerfully excited and equally let fall, 
they commonly sink down and break the water at that ex* 
tream whereat they were * ’ *' “ ^ 


or an arrangemetit 
through seven years. 


' intended to last 


In sttokiiig to th# term of throe years they [the Opposi- 
tloii) Showea themselves bad taotioiani '* 
the fcradiUoa of a double renewal of the< 


I themselves bad taotioiana. the more so as 

j of a double renewal of tAkeSeplennaU was in 

favour ot the Ooveroment demand. 

Contemporary Bev,, LI. 588. 


(Mptenilifll (scp4en^i-al), a. [Of. F. aeptennal 
m %>. sieteaHdl so Pg. atptenal; < L. aeptennium, 
a period of seven years: see ac^pt 6 nma 1 fl.] 1. 
Lming or continuing seven years: as, a^ten- 
nial parUaments.--2. OccnxTlxig or returning 
once la every seven years: as, septennial elec- 
tions. 


excited. 

Tr T. Browne, Vulg. Err., li. 2. 

septeatrioiiate (sep-ten'tri^l-nat), V. i. ; pret. 
and pp. aeptentrionaied, japr’. a^tentriothaling, 
liaepten trion 4* -a te^. ] To tend, tnm, or point 
toward the north. [Bar©.] 

True It is, and confirmable by every experiment, that 
steel and good iron never excited by the loaidstone dis- 
cover in themselves a vorUcity : that ts, a directive or po- 
lary facultle, whereby, conveniently placed, they dosepi^- 
trionaU at one extream, and auatralise. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., II. 2. 

Septestriones (sep-ton-tri-d'nez), n. pt. [L., 
pi. of Septentrio: see a^tentrion,] The seven 
stars belonging to the constellation of the Great 
Bear; hence, ^is constellation itself. 

This Nero governed by ceptre alle the poeples that ben 
under the oolde sterres that byhten rSi tyrymee. 

Chmwer, Bo6Uiriu^ U. meter 0. 


leaves. Compare eirtqutifoU, quatrttfoU, aexfoil. 
Bpecifloally — 3. A figure of seven eaual seg- 
ments of a circle, usea as an ecclesiastical sym- 
bol of the seven sacraments, seven gifts of the 
Holv Spirit, etc. 

iMptlC (sep'tik), a. and «. [< Qr. eyimKdg, char- 
acterized by putridity, < efrrrrd^, verbal adj. of 
o^eiv, make rotten.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
sepsis in general; putrefactive or putrefying; 
septieal : opposed to antiseptic. 

If hospitals were not overcrowded, if the system of veu' 
illation were perfect, if there were a continoous water sup- 
ply, aproper isolation of wards and distribution of patients, 
the causes of eepHe diseases would not be generated. 

A. A. Rev., eXXm. 286. 
Saptlo feverjueritoilltls, etc. Bee the nouna— Bsptlo 
poljKMdxIi. MMSwfi. 

n. n. A substance which causes sepsis. 
septioSBIIlia, septicaBlIlic. Bee aepUeemia, aep- 
memie, 

septieal (sep'ti-kid), a. Same as septic, 
septically (sep'ti-kal-i), adv. In a septic man- 
ner; by means of septics. 
septiceniia, septicrato (sep-ti-se^mi-ft), n. 
[NL. aepUctmia, irreg. < Gr. etpmK^, puire^r- 
ing (gee stifle), 4- ai/m, blood.] Sepsis. Fyernia 
is the term usou to designate cases In which there are 
multiple metastatic abscesses. Also eeplemia, eepteamta. 

■ — Mouse septicemia, an infections disease of mice, first 
described by B. Koch in 1878, who produced It by in- 
jecting under the skin minute quantities of putrescent 
liquids. These contained a very small, slender baefUos, 
which rapidly multiplies in the bodly of mice and pigeoiis, 
and causes death In a few daya The bautllus dosely 
resembles that of rouget in swine.— Fust01ir*t soptlct- 
12. min, the msllgnant edema of Koch, produced In rabbits 
by inserting murden-mold under the skin of the abdo- 
men. Death mUows in one or two days. A delicate mo- 
tile bacillus is found in the edematous tissues.— Punpo* 
nd SOpMoeillla. Boo puerperal. 

septicemic, septicMmic (se^ti-se'mik), e. [< 
aepUcemia, aepUcamia, + -tc?] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or affected with septioem^ 

A specific eepUemnie micrococcus not necessarily always 
present in thespuinm and lungs of human croupous pnott-. 
monJa. E. Klein, Micro-Organisms and Disease, p. BO, 

Bepticidal (sep'ti-sl-dal), a, [< aeptieide 4- 
-aL] Dividing at the "septa or 
partitions: in botany, noting a 
mode of dehiscence in which the 
pericarp or fruit is resolved into 
its component carpels by split- 
ting asunder throngb the dis- 
sepiments. See dehiscence, 2, and 
compare loculicidal, 

BCpticidally (sep'ti-sl-dal-i), adv. 

In a septioidal manner." 

The fruit is described as sepMddoffy 
septifragal. Eneye. Brit., IV. I4tf. 

Beptidde (sep'ti-sid), a. [< L. 
saSpium, stptum, a fence, an in- 
closure (see septum), 4- -cider, < 
csedere, cut,] Same as septicidal. 

BCpticilie (Bep'ti-Bin),n. [irreg. < stptic + -tacS.] 
A name mven by Hager to a ptomaine resem- 
bling couine, obtained from putrefying bodies, 
septidty (sep-tis'i-ti), w. [< septic 4- -«p.] 
Septic character dr, quality ; tendency to pro- 
mote putrefaction ; sepsis, 
septifarioits (sep-ti-fa'ri-us), a. [< LL. sepH- 
jariua, sevenfold, < L. aeptem, seven, + -/antis, 
as in oifariua: see hifarious.] Turned seven 
different ways. 

BeptiferOHS (eep-tif'e-rus), a. K L. aaeptum, 
septum, an inclosnre, + ferre = £. hearL] In 
sodl, and hot., having a septum ; septate. 
BeptULuOHB (sep-tif'lO-us), a. [< L. aeptem, 
seven, 4- fluere, flow : see fluent, Ct, aeptem- 
fluous.] Flowing in seven streams. 
BCptifouoim (sep-ti-fd^'li-ua), a. [< L. 

. - <rir . 

[< L. aaeptum, aep- 
4- forma, form.] Having 



Septicidal DsliUh. 
ceece. 

V, valvet; S, 
diwrpiweotB; c, 
axis. 


septet (8ep-tet'),« _ . . . 

In music : (a) A work for seven voices or in 
stmments. Compare quartet and quintet, (b) 
A company of seven performers who sing or 
play septets. Also septette, septuor, 
septlbil (sept'foil), n, [< F. sept (< L. aeptem), 
sdven, + feuUle (ifoUum), a see foUl,] 

^pl!^,VocsllFow«rt,p.i6, HI— 2. A figure composed of seven lobes or 


^ iciiit 4f««»uied Vfth sU lor Ida mptemM visit, 
horMQlviwIiotsvt “ 


[< L* aeptem, seven, 4- -cL] 
)rk for seven voices oi 


seven, 4- foliunf, leaf.] Having seven leaves, 
septiform^ (sep'ti-fdrm), a. 
turn, an inclosure, 4- form 
the character of a septum ; forming a septuml 
septal. 

septifonn^ (sep'ti-fdrm), a, [< L. atptem, seven, 
+ forma, form,] Sevenfold.—! 
u litany said to have been h 

Dreat, a. v. 590, and used on St Mark*! d^ , ^ 

Seven processions started, each from a different churob, 
all meeting at one church (whence the nameX 
septifiragal (sej^tif'r^-gal), a. [< L. sjeptwn^ 
septum, an inclosnre, 4* frangere (yf *Jfag), 
break, + -al.] In Iwt,, literally, breaking from 
the partitions: noting a mode of dehiscence in 
which the backs of toe carpels separate from 
the dissepiments, whether formed by their sides 
or by expansions of the placenta. See deMe- 
eence, 2, and compare septioidal and loouUdded, 
septilateraJl (sei^ti-lat'^-ral), a, [< L. sepAna, 
seven, 4* latua (later-), side: see lateraV] Hav- 
ing seven sides : as, a septilateral figure. 



801^6 (sep'til). a. [< L* sf^tumf an 

inclosure, + -</«.] In bot.j of or belonging to 
aepta or aissepimentEi. 

sejptillioa (sep-tirypn), ». [< L. $epUm^ eeven, 
+ F. ( million ^ million : see million^ .1 1 . In the 
British system of numeration, a niiillon raised 
to the seventh power; a number expressed by 
unity followed forty-two ciphers. — 2. In the 

French numeration, generally taught in the 
United Stat-es, the eighth power of a thousand : 
a thousand sextillions. 
septimal (sep'ti-mal), a. [< L, ftepthrtu^f 
tumunj seventh {< Heptem^ seven)? + Ite- 
lating to the number seven, 
fleptimanariail (sepni-ma-na'ri-an), w. [< ML. 
^i^ptinianaHus (see. def.) (< LL, septimana, a 
week, < L. atpHtnanm, pertaining to the num- 
ber seven, < neptenh^ seven) + -an,'] A monk 
on duty for a week. Imp, JMrt, 
septime (sep'tem), ri. [< L. septimuSf the 
seventh, ^septcm^ seven, = J^.ncven: see «erew.] 
The seventh position assumed by a swordsman 
after drawing his weapon from the scabbard. 
The hand being kept optmgite the light breast with the 
nails upward, the ipoint of the foil ia dhected a little down- 
ward and in a aectfon of a circle to the left, thus cauaiiig the 
opponent’a point to deviate, and paaa the body. >*ractl- 
cally this parry i« only quart with the point jowcreii to 
protect the lower part of the body. Alao fhruti or pt/int 
in mptifM -- that is, defended by the parry called 

Bgptiinole (sep'ti-mdl), n, [< L. septeiHf seven 
{ttepUfnm, seventh), -f -oleA In mime, agroup 
of seven notes to be played in the time of four 
or six of the same kind. It is indicated by the 
BSj^ placed over the group. Also septole, 
86I%ill8Ulkr (sep-tiu'siVliir), a. [< L. fteptemy 
seven, + itmday island*: see insuJm,] Pertaiii- 
to or made up of seven islands : as, the ttep- 
republic of the Ionian Islands. [Bare.] 

A SispHrmdar or Heptancaian history, as distinguished 
from the individual histories of the seven Islanda 

Eiusye. Brit, XIII. 206. 

SOptiSFllable (sep'tl-ail-a-bl), n. K L. septem, 
seven, + sylt^ba, syllable”: see syllable,] A worcl 
of seven syllables. 

SOptole (sep'tol), n. [< L. sept&m, seven, + -oh,] 
Si^e as sepHmole. 

Mptomaxilll^ (sep-to-mak'si-lft-ri), a, and n. ; 
pi. septomtixUlaries (-riz). [< NL. aeptim, q. v., 
+ E. maxillary,] I. a. Combining characters 
of a nasal septum aud of a maxillary bone; 
common to or connecting such parts, as a bone 
or eartilage of some vertebrates. 

n. ». lu armth.f a bone wliich in some birds 
unites the inaxiHopalatines of opposite sides 
across the midline of the skull with tmidi other 
or with the vomer. Nature, XXXVII. 501. 
■eptonasal (sep-tp>na' zul), a, and n, [< NL. nep- 
Pum, a. V., 4- L. tiasuit, hose: see na^af,] I, a. 
Forming a nasal septum; intemasal: as, the 
m^naml cartilage of an embryonic skull. 

- jDL n. A bone which in some birds forms a 
nasal septum. W, K. Parl’cr, 

■iflkliageiiarlail (sep-tu-aj-e-na'H-un), «. [< 
aaptuagenary + -ow.J A person seventy years 
of age, or between seventy and eighty, 
genlliggeiiary (sep-tu-aj'e-na-ri ), a, and n, [= 
F. septuap^naire = Sp. Pg. sepinagenario sr It. 
ttettuagenariOy < L. septuagenarius, belonging to 
the number seventy, < HtpUiagcni, seventy each, 
distributive form of septungintn, seventy: see 
mptuagint,] I. a. Consisting of seventy, espe- 
cially of seventy years; pertaining to a person 
seventy or seventy odd years old. 

Nor can the three hundred years uf John of or 
Neator, overthrow the amertioti of MoMee, or afford a rea- 
sonable encouragement b^ond hi>» Mpttuigrtuiry deter- 
mination. Sir T. Browne, Volg. Err., 111. b. 

H. n . ; pi. septuagenaries (-riz). A septuage- 
narian. 

septnageslma (sep^tu-a-jes'i-mft), n. 1= F. 
ueptuagcftime =s 8p. Pg. mptuagesima ss It. nef- 
twtgesima zs G. s^tuagenima, i L. ffeptuagetdma 
(dies), seventieth (day), fern, of Heptuagemmus, 
seventieth, < ncptuaginta, seventy: see emtna- 
tftsf.] 1. A period of seventy days. — 2, fc«p.] 
The thirti Hunday Iicforo Lent: more fully 
called JSepUtagefdma Sunday, The orlglftal history 
of this name and of Sexa^/erima fapplied to the Sunday 
lcdlowing)is not known ; and any direct reference to sixty 
and seventy In these periods of slxty-threc and ftfty-slx 
days before Baster is not to bo traced. The piv>bability 
is that the use of Quadragerima Sunday for the first Sun- 
day in Quadragesima or I>ent, and the independent use 
of QuinanageHina for the fiftieth day before Kaster (both 
include<J). le<l to the extension of the series by the inexact 
application of the wninoti SexagrMma and Septuayetrima to 
the two Sundays preceding. Also called Lod Sunday, 
AUeluia Sunday. See Suwiay. 

septiut^esiinal («cp^tu-a-jeH'i-raal), a, f< nep- 
tuagestma 4* -ah] Coiisisting of seventy, es- 




peeiaUy of seventy (or between seventy and 
eighty) years. 

Our abridged and stjpfuagsstowil ages. * 

« Sir T. jBrouma,VoJg, Krr., vi. 6, 

Septnagint (sep^tf^-^jint), «. and «. [F* lee 
yeptanU; G. septmgtnta (def, 2); < L. septuth 
mnta (Gr. ffiSop^tcotrra), seventy; see aet'enty*] 

1. «. If. The Seventy — that is, the seventy (or 
more) persons who, according to the tradition, 
made a translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek. Tlie rounded legend is that the translation was 
made by seventy-two persons In seventy-two days. In 
onotlier view, the Seventy were members of the sanhe- 
drim (about seventy in number) who sanctioned tlie trans- 
lation. 

The Septuaginti translation. Mimheu. 

2. A Greek version of tho Hebrew Scriptures 
made by the Seventy (see def. 1); usually ex- 
pressed by the symbol LXX (Gne Seventy*). 


mgr partlcloB a Wdrm into sevand uavltiMi 
toms, the woU between any two oomiNgti 
teib et of a torotudnif er. ^ 




pressed by the symbol LXX (Ghe Seventy*). 
This version is said liy Josephus to have been made tn the 
reign and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
lSgypt» about 270 or 2S0 years before the blrih of Christ. 
It fa supposed, however, by modern oritios that this ver- 
sion of the several books is the work, not only of different 
hands, but of separate times. It is probable that at first 
onhr the Pentateuch was translated, and the remaintug 
books gradually : but the translation is believed to liave 


books gradually : but the translation is believed to liave 
been completed by the second century li. c. The Septua- 
gfnt is written In the Hellenistic (Alexandrine) dialect, and 
is linguistically of great importance from its effect uiK)n 
the diction of the New Testament, and as the source of a 
large part of the religious and theological vocabulary of 
the (Ireek fathers, ana (through the Old batin version of 
the Bible (see Italic) and the mflaance of this on the Vnl- 
gate) of that of the Latin fathers also and of all western 
nations to the present day. In tho Creek Church the 
Septnagint has been in continuous use from the earliest 
times, although other Creek veialons (see IJexapla) were 
anciently also in circulation, and it Is we Old Testament 
still usml in that church. The Septuagint contains the 
books called Apocrypha intermingled among the other 
iHKiks. It is the version out of which most of the citations 
in tlte Now Testament from the Old are token. Abbre- 
viated Sept. 

n, a, PpTteining to the Septua^nt; con- 
tained in the Greek copy of the Old Testament. 
Septaagintal (sep^tu-a-jin't^l), a, [< Se^dua- 
gint + -«/.] Pertaining or relating to the Sep- 
tuagint; containe<i in tho Septuajput . 

The Septuaginted tradition was at length set aside. 

Sinith, JWet. of the Bible, HI. 1701. 

aeptnaryt (sep'tu-a-ri), n, [< L. septem, seven 
(after eeptmigini)), -f wiry.] Something com- 
posed of seven ; a week. Aeh. 

septulate (sepGu-lat), [< NL. ^Aeptnlatm, < 
aepiulum^ a little partition, inclosure: see aip- 
iulum,] 1. In zool. and anat,, luiving a septu- 
lum or septula. — 2. In bot„ noting fruits hav- 
ing imperfect or false septa. 

sratulum (sox>Gu-lum), n,; pi. yej>tula (-l(i). 
[NL., dim. of Joejpptum, aepium, a partition: 
see septum,] A little seplum or btuhII parti- 
tion — Septula re&IUKL inward prolongations of the 
c<irti<nU substance of the Kidneys, extending between the 
pyramids as far as the rinus and bases of the papillw. 
Also callcil columns Bertini or eidumne Berlin, and 
cortical columm. 

86ptlUn (sep'tura), «. ; pi. septa (-tji). [NL., < 
L, amptum, a^tum, fence, inelosure, partition, 

< astpircy aepire, pp. amptua, aeptua, hedge in, in- ^ 
close, < atepea, aepca, a hedge, a fence.] A par- 
tition ; a wall separating two cavities. 

1 1 is found upon experiment that hydrogen goes through ' 
a eeptum or wall of graphite four times as tost as oxygen. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 205. I 

Hpeciflcally— (a) In hot., any kind of a partition, whether 
a proper dissepiment or not : as, the aejkvim in a seed ; the 


Bee me mdjeotlves.-<8B|Vtill& aoftloim, me aortio or 
anterior segment of the mitral ▼alTe.---iaptlllU atrtIMn, 
or goptum auricularttm, the putitton between the 
right and left auricles ol the heart. It la perfect In the 
adults of the higher vertebrates, as mammals and birda 
but in the embtyo Is perforated by an opening oallea 
/cramen ovals, from its shape in man,— fitptiun oeiw- • 
MUl Bame as /oto cssreMM. — Sgptmii OttTtfla, the 
partition between the right and left cavttiea of the heart. 
— Siptaia orurala, a layer of oondenaed areolar tiiaoe 
wbioii closes the femoral ring in man, serves as a barrier 
to the protruaton of a femoral hernia, and is perforated 
for the passage of lymphatics: badly so named by J. 
Cloquet, and better called wpivm Awtoru^s.— Beptun 
feiUOimlt, the septum crursla H. Oray, Anat. (ed. ISBiQ, 
— Septuin the partition of the tongue ; a verti- 

cal median layer of fibrous tissue dividing the tongue Into 
right and loft halves. It sometimes includes a cartila- 
ginous rod, as the lytta or so-called **worm*‘«of a dog’a 
tongue. Bee iythi.— fieptnm luoidlllll, the median par- 
tition of the lateral venwicles of the brain, inclosing the 
camera, pseudoccole, or so-called fifth ventricle. Also 
called septum peUuctd%m, (Wptum medivnt septum tentri- 
oulorum, ventneular eeptum, septum medtUmre trianyulare. 
Bee cut under er^ri»<<v-~‘figpwUn.]lgrlU3n, the partition 
between tho right and left nasal cavities or meatus of the 
nose, liv man it is formed chiefly by the mesethmold, or 
perpendicular plate of the ethmoid, the vomer, and the tri- 
angular cartilage of the nose.— Septum UasL Bame asssp- 
tum nariwn. In xo0h>gy It Is often restricted to the surface 
between the openings of the right and left nostrils, which 
may be of this or that character, deeply cleft as in the bare, 
hairy or nake<l, etc.— Septum omttle or orblturum, 
the orbital partition ; any formation which aoparatea the 
right and left ey^soekots. The term is less frouiieutly used 
in relation to mammals, whose eyes are generally small and 
far apart, than among lower vertebrates, as birds, whose 
orbits are very large comparatively, and separated only 
by a thin vertical plate of bone, w hlon may be perforated, 
or so far defective that the opposite orbits are thrown into 
one large cavity.— Septum MCtlniforme, the pectinated 
septum of the penis, a median vertical partition between 
the right and left cavernous bodies of that organ. In man 
it is a dense, firm fibrous structure with many vertical 
slits, through which the blood-vessels of the opposite sides 
liommunicate freely, this coml>-liko appearance giving Uie 
name. It sometimes includes an ossification, the os penis 
or penis-bone, as in the dog, racoon, etc. Also called septum 
pent^.— Ssptum pontis, the septum of the p<»is Varolii. 
—Septum reotovagiuale. the wall which separates the 
rectal from the vaginal cavity.— Septum fluaroti, the par- 
tition between the right and left cavities of the scn>ttim. 

— Septum Sphenolaale, the mesial partition between 
the sphenoidal sinuses. - Septum tnuiBVenium.the di- 
aphragm; the transverse partition between the tiioracfc 
and aiMloniinal cavities.-' Septum ventrloulorum, or 
ventricular septum. (O) The partltloTt betw'een the 
right and left ventricles of Uie heart, (b) Same as septum 
lucidutn. 

septnor (sepGil-Ar), M. [F., < L. atpticm beven, 

+ {quatt)uor, four.] Haino as aeptet 


a proper dissepiment or not : as, the scfkum in a seed ; the 
septum of a spore, (b) In anat. and soot., a partition ; a wall 
between two cavities, or a structure __ 

which divides a port or an organ into 
separate portions; a dissepiment. In 
vertebrates the formations known as 
sejda are most frequently situated 
in the vertical longitudinal median 
line of the body, but may be trans- 
verse or otherwise dispose. Annm- 
i)er of them are specified by quali- X 

fying words. See phrases foUowirig. 

(c) In corals, a calcified mesentery; 
one of thi! six or more vertical plates \ m 
which converge from tho wall to the \ f/ 
axis of the visceral space, dividing \ jr 
this Into n number of radiating locn- MU 
II or compartments. Eacli^imptum 

l^a dunllcatnre of ^os’ely apposed } V ^ 

S lates, just as the mesentery itself 

\ a fold. Thtiy are to be distinguish- 
ed from the horlxontal dissaptmenti, AffnK 
or tabulis, whicti may cut tbem at 
right angles, limy are variously f 

mollified in details of form, may be * ** 

connected liy synapticoloe^ and are XW^ Ilg^ 
dividofl, according to their forma- A 

tion, into primary, srcAmdary, attd 
tertiary, (d) In conch., one of the Fmji of Poppy, cat 
transverse partitions which separate , tronsierMly to show tbs 
the cavity of the shell of a oephalo- "!!?**“ 

I»d into chambers. («) In Vermes, a ESS* Hm omit, 
sort of diaphragm, a sertee of which ££ ' 


septuple (BepGu-pl), a, [< F. aepfuph, < LL. 
*aeptuplua (in iieut. as a noun aeptuphim, a sep- 
tuple) (=s Gr. t:Trrair>mr, si^venfold), < L. svphtUy 
seven, + -phtHy akin to -fold. Of. duph, guadru- 
phy etc.] Sevenfold ; seven times as much, 
septuple (sepGu-pl), r. t . ; pret. and pp. a^>- 
tuphdy ppr. arjifttpling. [< aeptuple, <i.] To 
multiply l>y seven ; increase sevenfohl. ‘ 

And the tire in an oven whose heat was septupled touch- 
ed not those throe servants of the iorcl. 

Bev. T. Adasns, Works, 1. 61. 

septuplet (sep'tu-plet), n, [< LL. aeptuphmy 
a septuple: nee aeptuph.] an septimole. 

(Jompare triplet, derimoh^ etc. 
septuret, n. a Middle English spelling of aceyj- 
ter,- 

sepulcher, sepulchre (sep'ul-k^r), n. [< ME. 
acpulcref aepulchre, aepuhur, < OF, acpulcrey later 
aepulchrey F. a^ulare a= Pr. aepuhre ss Sp. Pg. 
aepulcro st It, aepoleroy < L. a^ukrnm, also er- 
roneously spelled aejmlchrum, a burial-place, 
grave, tomb, sepulcher; with formative -crum 
(as in fulcrum, aimula&um, etc.), < aepdirc, pp. 
aeptilBwy bury. prob. orig. ‘ honor,* or * show re- 
‘ spect to,* as oKt. aaparya, worship, < ^aajma, 
honor, < y/ aap, honor, worship.] 1, A tomb; 
a cave, bwlding, etc., for interment; a burial- 
vault. 

The sspuleur that therinne was lavde 
His hlcMud bodi al ba bied. 

Holy Hood (S. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 
It is not longe slthen the SepuXere was alio open, that 
Men myghte kisse it and touche it. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 76, 
He rolled a great atone to the door of the sepulchre, and 
departed. Mat, xxvii. 00. 

2. In ecelea, arch,, a recess in some early 
churches, in which were placed on Good Fri- 
day, with appropriate ceremonies, the cross, 
the reserved sacrament, and the sacramental 
plate, and from which they were taken at high 
mass on Easter, to typify the burial and resnr- 
rection of .Chriat.-iatfrt» afla t, 
dur. 

name of several orders. Oii^ said to have been founded 
by the Crusaders, but in reality nwbahlv by Pope Alessto- 
der VL, was by fyjpe Pius tX, mUM mo three olaasea 



' 'iMHpnildiMr ' 

if « toiHitii thoogli p^Miedly marked 

ilnoe aarljr 6y a wtiroh at JwaMlttin. 
•ttWdim:, •eimldir9(Bep^ul-k6r, formerly alao 
B^ptirkdr), t>. t. ; pret. and pp. Bepulcheredf aep- 
wdtredf ppr. aenulchering^ aepuhkring, [< aep- 
ulaher^n!) To bury; inter; entomb. 

But I am glad to aee that time lurviye 
Where merit la not itnnUetirtd alive, 

B. Jm§on, Epigram^ To Bobort, Karl of Eallehury. 
And BO Mpideharedf in Buch'pomp doat lie, 

That klnga for auch a tomb, would wich to die. 

M&ion, £p. on Bhakapeare, L 15. 
flemildiral («f-pwl'kral), a. [< OF. sepulchral, 
F. aSpulcral aa op. Pg. sepulcral = It. sepokralc, 
aepulcralc, < L. s^ulerdm, of or belonging to a 
sepuleber, < aepulcrum, sepulcher: see sepuU 
ehkr,} 1. Of or pertaining to a sepulcher or 
tomb; eonneoted with burial or tiie grave; 
ejected on a grave or to the memory of the 
dead: as, a sepulchral stone or statue. 

Our waited oil uiiprofltably burns, 
like hidden lamps In old mpulehml urns. 

• Cou^r, tVuversatlon, 1. 368. 
2. Suggestive of a sepulcher or tomb. Henoe-- 
(«) Deep ; grave ; hollow in tone : as, a tepuMatA voice, 
(d) Ulooiny; funereal; solemn. 

A dismal grove of sable yew. 

With whose sad tints were mingled seen 
The blighted fir’s mspulchral green. 

SctM, Hokeby, it o. 

Sgpaleliral cone, a small conical vessel, especially Egyp- 
tian, in which the mummy of a bird or other small aniinal 
has been interred. They are usually furnished with cov. 
era— Bapalohral oroBB. Bee ercssi, 2. --Sepulchral 
mound. Bee barrwvl^ 3. 

sepulcliralize (HC-purkral-lz), r. ; prct. and 
pp. sepnlchralizcd, npr. iiepuichralizing. f< se- 
pulchral + -iatc.i) To render sepulchral or sol- 
emn. [Pare.] Imp, Diet, 

•spnlchre. n, and t\ 8ee sepulcher, 
sepaltural (se-pul'tu-ral), a, [< sepulture + 
Of or pertaining to sepulture or burial. 

Belon publlslied a history of conifers aifd a treatise on 
the fnneral moinirnents and ttepultural usages of the an- 
cients and the substances used by them for the preserva- 
.. .... .. ..... ^xXIV. 607. 


650d 

[This use of the word U pecuUat to Coleridge 
and his admirers.] 

TUB mottons of his mind were slow, solemn, snd ssgua- 
oious. be ^neejf, 

seqnaciously (se-kw&'shus-li), adv. In turn or 
succession ; one after another. 
sequaciOlUineBS (se-kw&^shus-nes), n, Bequa- 
cious character or disposition; disposition to 
follow; sequacity. 

The servility and mqmcUnjisneu of oonsolexice. 

Jer. Ta^or (b, Artlf. Handsomeness, p. 181. 

B0QUaclty (Ho-kwas'i-ti), «. [< ML. sequad* 
ta{t-)s, following, olisequiousness, < L. sequax 
(-no-), following or seeking after: see sequa- 
oious.] 1. A following, or disposition to fol- 
low; sequaciousnesH. 

Liberty of judgement seemeth almost lost either in lasy 
or blind Megttaeifu of other men’s votes. 

Whtiloek, Manners of English People, p, 207. 

It proved them to Ije hypotheses, on which the credu- 
lous aequaeittf of philosophers had bestowed the prescrip- 
tive authority of self-evident truths. Sir W. aamdum. 

2t. Ductility; pliableness. 

AH matter whereof creatures arc produced by putrefac- 
tion have evermore a closeness, sentour, and tMuaeitut. 

BcLrnn, Nat. Hist., f 000. 

saqiiannock (sc-kwun'ok), t/. [Amer. Ind.] 
Same as poquauhock, liogcr WilUams,, 
sequel (se'kwel), n. fPormeriy also sequell, se- 
quels; < OF. scquelle, sequele, sequel, conse- 


tloii of bodies. 


r<tp, Sei, Mo„ XX S 


q lienee, following, train, P. sHmmlc, a hand, 
gang, series, string, s= Fr. sequela =r Hp. seeuela 
=; Pg. sequela = It, sequela,, sequela, sequel, con- 
sequence, < LL, sequela, sequella, that wliicli 
follows, a follower, result, consequeiiei^ sequel, 
ML. also a following, train, etc., < L. soqui, 
follow: see sequent,] 1. That which follows 
and forms a contiiiiiation ; a succeeding part : 
as, the sequel of a mau^s adventures or his- 
tory. 

O, let mu say no more ! 

Gather the gequBi by wlint went hefoi“e, 

Shak.,C. of E.,i. 1.96. 
’J‘he mpid of the tale 
Had touch’d her. 

Tmnytstm, ITincoss, Conclusion. 

2. Consequence; result; event. 

The commodftes and good ttequeU of vertue, the discom- 

modios and euyll concluKion of vicious Ucetieo. 

Sir T. ISlytd, The Govomour, i. 11, 
Adversity, . . . an occasion of many men’s falling from 
God, a 9equel of God’s indignation and wrath, a thing 
which Satan dcMlreth and wouUl he glad to behold. 

UiH]krr, Kcclos. Polity, v. 48. 
I argue thus : Tlie World agrees 
That he writes well who writes with Ease : 

Then he, by Sequel logical. 

Writes best wiio never thinks at aq. 

PrUr, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 

The chaiinoes of Giis present life haue in themselnes 
alone no more goode or euil thal) according to their sequels 
and effect they bring. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 822. 

The sequel of to-day nnsobTera all 
The giMKlIiest fellowship of famous knights 
W'hcreof this world holds record. 

Tennyson, Morte D’ Arthur. 

3. Coiisetiuenco inferred; coiisequontialness. 
[Rare.] 

What sequel l» there in this argument? An archdea- 
con is the chief deacon”: ergo, he is only a deacon. 

WhUffia., Works (Parker Soc.), I. 305. 

4f, Succession; order. 

The king hatli granU^ every article ; 

His daughter first, and then in seguef all, 

* * “ proposed natures. 

Shak,, Hen. V., v. 2. 861. 

8t. Those who follow or come after; descen- 
dants. 

A goodly meone l>oth deterre from orfiue 
And to her steppes our sequele to enflsme. 

Swi^, Death of Sir T. W. 

0. Ill Scots law. See thirlage, 
sequela (se-kwe'lji), f\, seqwil« (-le). [L., 
that which follows, a follower: see sequel,] 
That which follows; a following. (»> a hand of 
adherents. (5) An inference ; a conclusion ; a ooroUary. 
SHqudts; or thoughts suggested by the preoediug aphu- 

Coleridge, Aids to Beflectlon, Aphorisms on Spiritual 
(JioUgiou. ix. 

(e) Tn pathol,, the consequent of a disease ; a morbid af- 
fection which follows another, m cardiac disease after 
acute rheumatism, etc.— Sequela CSOBIB, the processand 
. . . ^ ^ depending issue of a cause for trial— Sequela eurlSB, in 

In the grater bodies the tomo was wale, the matter game as suit qf court (vfhich see, under suU), 
bsdi^ duc^e ai^ ^ SOqusuce (se'kwetis), n. [< ME. sequenee, < 

Of. sequence, a soquenoe at cards, answering 
verses, P. sequence as 8p. aecuenda as Pg. se- 
quenda as It. sequenza, < LL. seguentia, a follow- 
ing, < L, a 0 guen(t-)a, following: see aaquent,] 1. 


sepulture (sop'ul-tar), «. [< ME. sepulture, 
sepultur, < OF. sepulture, st'pouture, F. sepulture 
as Pr, sepnltura, seMuUura a= 8p. Pg. sepulturassz 
It sepolturn, sepnltura, < L. scpiatura, burial, 
< sepelire, pp. seqmltus, bury : sec scjailchcr,] 1. 
Burial; interment; the act of dejidsiting the 
dead body of a human iieiiig in a burial-place. 

That blissed man ncuer had sejndlure; 

Wllboluutd sir, this you say sertain. 

Mwn. of Partenay (K. E. T. 8.), I. 3404. 

He foretold, and verified it, tliat himself would rise 
from the dead after three days' sepulture. 

Jer. TnyUrr, ^ orks (ed. 1836), I. 238. 
The ooimnon rites of sfpuftnre. l> 08 iow. 

To soottic a father’s and a mother's woo. 

Pope, llbui, xxU. 429. 

2t. Grave; burial-pla<?.e ; sepulcher; tomb. 

IJut whan ye ooinon by my septdture, 

Eeinombreth that youre fclowe resteth there. 

Chaucer, Troll us, iv. .327. 

Oh my soule ! what be all these ihinges, hut certeine 
crueil summoners, that cite iny life to inhahtte the sor- 
rowful septtUuref 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 135. 

Euripides had his tomb in Africa, but his sepulture in 
Macedonia, Sir T. Orowm, Urn-burial, Hi. 

sepulture (sep'ul-tilr), V. t, ; prot. and pp. sep- 
uJturcd, ppr. sepulturinq, OF. sepulturcr, 
bury, < sepulture, burial: see sepulture, w.] To 
bury; entomb; sepulcher. Cowper. [Rare.] 
sepimure («epV*r-|fir), a. [Origin obscure.] 
In Act., raised above the "back and opened: not- 
ing the wings of a bird: as, a falcon’s wings 
aepurture, Berrq, 

sequadoUB (s^kw&'shus), a, [< L. Hequax{-ac-), 
Imlowing or seeking after, < sequi, follow, pur- 
Bue; see sequent] 1. Following; attendant; 
adheririg; disposed to follow a leader, 

Trees unrooted left their place, 

SequwUm of the lyre. 

Dn/den, Bt Ceollia'a Day, 1. 50. 

The scheme of pantheistic omniscience so prevalent 
imotig Uie ssqmohm thinkers of the da^ 

iaVr W, HanUUon. 

And now, its strings 

Boldlier swept, the long sequadous notes 
Over delicious surges sink and rise. 

Cderi^ The XoHan Harp. 

2t. Ductile; pliant j manageable. 


VWHW UUV*<U« ......... ...... 

•broke of ^e axiifleer, apt to he drawn, formed, or moulded 
hito such ahapes and machines, even by clumMe Ungers. 

Bay, Works of Creation, II. 

8. Logioally eonsistent and rigorous; consec- 
utive m development or transition of thought. 


sequeut 

A following or coming after ; connection of con- 
sequent Ao antecedent in order of time or of 
thought; succession. 

How art thou a king 
But by fair sequeruse and succesalon ? 

Shak., Klch. it, iL 1. 199. 

Arms and leaniing, whereof the one correspondeth to 
the body, tlie other to the soul of man, have a uoncunreitce 
or near sequence in times. 

Bacon, Ad vaiioemont of. Learning, i. 16. 

The idea of Time in its most nrimitivo form is probably 
the recognition of an order of sequence in our statea of 
consciousness. 

J. Clerk Maanoell, Matter and Motion, art. xvll. 

We cannot frame ideas of Uo-existcoiee, of Sequence, and 
of Difference without there entering into them ideas of 
quantity. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., | 98. 

Causality, which, as a pure conception, expresses the 
relation of reason and consequent, becomes schematised 
as invariable sequenee, B. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 412. 

2* Order of sucoessioti or following in time or 
in logical arrangement ; an*angemeut ; order. 

Athena, in the sequenee of degree 
From high to low throughout, 

Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 211. 

Writing in my dungeon of M idiom without dating, have 
made the ohronologyand eequetuse of my letters perfilexed 
to you. • . Donne, Letters, vt 

Weber next considers the sequenee of tenses in Homeric 
final sentences. 

B. L. OUdersUeve, Amer. Jour. Philol., IV. 425. 

3. An instance of uniformity in successive fol- 
lowing. 

He who sees In the person of his Kedeemer a fact more 
stupendous and more majestic than nil those observed as- 
quences which men endow with an imaginary omnipo- 
tence, and worship under the name of Law— to him, at 
least, there will be neither diffioultv nor hesitation in sup- 
posing that Christ ... did utter hia mandate, and that 
the wind and, the sea obeyed. 

Farrar, Life of dirist^ I. xxiit 

4. A series of things following in a certain or- 
der, as a set of cards (three or more) immedi- 
ately following one after another in order of 
value,’ as king, queen, knave, etc.; specifically, 
in poker, a “straight.” 

In the advertisement of a book on America, I see in the 
tabic of contents this setptcnce, **Eepnblican Institationa, 
American Slavery, Amurfeah Ijadies.” 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cont.,p. 80. 

The only mode by which their ages (those of caves at 
EHora] could be appitixlmaied was by arranging them in 
sequences, according to our empirical or real knowledge 
of the history of the period during which they were sup- 
posed to have been excavated. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 440. 
To deal and shuflle, to divide and sort 
Her mingled suits and seqtununes. 

Cotrper, Task, i. 475. 

6, In music, a series of melotiic or harmonic 
phrases or groups repeated three or more times 
at successive pitches ui.>ward or downward, 
usually without modulation or chromatic devia- 
tion from the key. The interval between the repe- 
titions may lie uniformly a half-step, h whole step, or even 
a longer interval, or It may vary diatonically between a 
stop and a half-step. When the repetition is precise, tn- 
torval for interval, the se<iuoncc is called exact, real, or 
ehromatic: when it uses only the tones of flic key, it is 
tonal or diaUmic. Compare romlia. Also called progres- 
sion and sequeniia. 

Melodious sequenee owes a considerable part of its ex- 
pressive character to its peculiar pleasurable effect on the 
mind. J. Sully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 226. 

6. In liturgies, a hymn in rhythmical prose or 
in accentual meter sung in the Western Church 
after the gradual (whence the name) and be- 
fore the gospel. The sequence is identical with the 
prose (which see), or the name is given to such a hymn 
as used In this part of the liturgy. In medieval times a 
great number of seqitences were in use, and a different 
selection of them in different places. At present in the 
Soman Oatholio (liuroli only four are retained. 

Ther clerkis synge lior sequens. 

tiolg Bood(E. E. T. 8.X p. 218. 

BSlleluiatiG flequencB. Bee Aa/fritmrCtc. - SaquiiiM . 
of teuses, a rule or usage by which, in deviation from 
toe strict requirements of sense, one tense is followed by 
another according with it: as, he thought it was ao; one 
might know it teas true. Also eonseeututn of tenses. 
sequent tse'kwcnt), a. and w, [< L. sequen(U)Sf 
ppr. of serpii, follow*. < Gr. emaCat, follow, s= Skt. 
ysaeh, follow; prob. as Goth, saihwan s AS. 
se6n, sec : see m*L From the L. sequi are also 
ult. E. ninsequcist, subsequent, consequence, ere- 
cute, persecute, prosentte, consecuiice, executive, 
etc., e.requies, ohsemies, sequel, sequester, sec- 
ond^, se^xaid-, secondary, etc., sue, ensue, pursue, 
suant, pursuant, suit, suite, suitable, suitor, pur- 
suit, pursitivant, etc.] I. a, 1. Continuing %q 
the same course or order; following; succeed- 
ing. 

The galleys 

Have sent a doaen sequent messengers 
Thia very night at one another’s heels. 

Shak., Otlwllo, 1. 2. 41. 



• IjffiUtlieir X tm 

Th« fore>hon« In the teem, or X em none 
. Thet drew t‘ the mvamZ tnee, 

VUuam (and ai^AcrXTwo iroMe4BlMaMNi,.t. 2» 
lliere he dies, and leaTe* his race 
Orowiug into a nation, and noir grown 
SiiBpt»cted to a wtoiienl king* 

JrOton, P. L., xil. 16fi. 

9. Following bynatural or logical consequence. 

Indeed your Lord, sir!" Is veiy ssotient to yoor 
whipping. Shak„ AU's Well, li. 2. 56. 

Those enemies of the table, heat and haste, are Joy* 
killers, with mqwnt dyspepsia. 

A. JthodUi, Monsieur at Home, p. 85. 

A torpor of thought, a stupefaction of feeling, a purely 
negative state of Joylnsness mqumt to the posltire state 
of anguish. OL If. CabU, The OrandissimeSi p. 88& 

n, n. If. A follower. [Rare.3 

He hath framed a letter to a »equent of the stranger 
queen'a ShaJt., L, L. L., iv. 2, 142. 

9. A sequence or sequel ; that which follows 
as a result. [Bar©.] — 3. That which follows 
by an observed order of succession : nsed, in 
opposition to antecedent^ where one wishes to 
avoid the implication of the relation of effect 
to cause that would be conveyed by the use of 
consequent. 

We can find no case in which a giroa antecedent is the 
only antecedent to a given mquent. 

W. JR. Grove, Corr. of Forces, p. 16. 

MQlientia (sf-kwen'shi-h), n. [LL., a following : 
see scotiencc!] In mtcsic, same as aequenee, 5. 
MQLlieitml ( sf^kwen'shal), a. [< LL. sequentUif 
sequence^ *-aL] Being in succession ; sue*- 
oeeding; following. 

Both years 11688, 18861 are leap years, and the mqun^ 
tkU days of the week in relation to the days of the month 
enwUy correspond. AT. and Q., 7th ser. , IV. 183, note, 

Beqiaontiality (se-kwen-shUaFi-tl), n. [< se- 
q^tkU + -t^.] * The state of being sequen- 
tial; naturalconnection andprogressoithought, 
incident, or the like. 

The story is remarkable for Its fresh naturalness and 
mqmtUialitif. Uarpefn Mag., LXVIll. 158. 

iaqiieilttfl^ly (sf-kwen'shaLl), adv. By se- 
quence or succemion. 

I^uastt, V, t [Abbr. of sequester,] Same as 
sequester. 

Pemissapan ssgMeitt'ii^hiroselfe, I should not importune 
hhn for victoall, and to draw his troupes, found not the 
Chawoneats so forward as he expected. 

Quoted in Cajfd. John Smith'M Works, 1. 92. 

•eqnester (se-kwes'ti*r), r. [Early mod. £. 
sequestre; < OF. sequestrer^ F, siquestrer sa= Pr. 
Pg. sequestrar ss op. secuestrar sss It. seques- 
irate, < LL. sequestrate, surrender, remove, lay 
aside, < L. sequester, a mediator, trustee, agent ; 
prob. orig. a * follower/ one who attends, < 
sequi, follow, attend: see sequent,] I. trans. 
1. To put aside ; remove; separate from other 
things; seclude; withdraw. 

8o that I shall now mquetler the from thyiie eniU par- 
jpoae. WiUiam Thorpe (1407), Trial of Thorpe, 1 Howells 

(State Tr., 176. 

Why are you eequeeter^d from all your train? 

Shot., lit. And., U. 8. 75. 

The rest of the holy .Sabbath, 1 eegiuater my body nnd 
mind as much as 1 can from worldly aifairs. 

Uowett, {.etters, I. vl. 32. 

There are few that know bow to aeqaeSter themselves 
enttrdy from perishable creatures. 

Thomaa a Kampia, Imit. of Christ (trans.), lit 81. 

The virtne of art lies in detachment, in aequeatering one 
object from the embarrassing variety. 

Mmaraon, Essays, 1st ser., p. 82a 

9. In law : fa) To separate from the owner for . 
a time; seize or take possession of, as the 
property and income of a debtor, until the 
claims of creditors be satisfied. 

The process of seqnestratioo is a writ or commissiem 
issuiiw under the Oreat Seal, sometimes directetl to the 
iherUf or (which is most usnid) to certain persons of the 
plaintiff's own nominafimi, empowering him or them to 
enter upon and aequeatar the real and personal estate and 
effects of the defendant (or some particnlar part or parcel 
of hli landsX and to take, receive, and aaquakar the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof. 

E. A. DaniaU, iliancery Pleading and PraoUce, 1 1256. 

(h) To set aside from the power of either party, 
as a matter at issue, by order of a court of law. 
For use in Boots law, see sequestrate. See also 
sequestra Hon, Hence — 8. To seize for any pur^ 
pose; confiscate; take possession of; appro- 
priate. 

Wfiherings was superseded, for abnsee in the exertion 
cf both his ofttci^ In 1640; and they were aequaatared 
into the hands of Philip Bnrlamachy. 

J^atane, Com., I. vilL 

The liberties of New York were thus aaquaatarad by a 
SDonarch who desired to imitate the deimotism of France. 

Banerqfl, U. 8., H. 415. 

XL intrans. If. To withdraw. 


0804 

To saeuastsr out of the weifd Into Albuilldc and Ibllo* 
pianj^utlee,wbleh never can he drawn toito uaa^ will not 
mend our oondltlon. MEhm, Areopagltliio, p. 26. 

2. In law, to renounce or deoline» as a widow 
any concern with the estate of her husband. 

[Rare.] 

seouester (sf-kwes't^r), a. [< sequoafor, e.] If. 

The act of se^uesteriiig; sequestration; sepa- 
ration ; secluuon. 

This hand of yours requires 
A aaqueaUr from liberty. Shot., Othello, tU. 4. 40. 

2. In law, a person with whom two or more 
parties to a suit or controversy deposit the 
subject of controversy; a mediator or referee 
between two parties; an umpire. Bouvier. 

[Rare.] 

Kynge lohn and pope lultns dyed both in one day, 
wherby he (Basilius] lacked a oonnenient aegueatar or so- 
llcttoure. if. Bdan, tr. of Paolo Olovlo (Ftnt Books on 
(America, ad. Arber, p. 800). 

aaqnestered (sf-kwes' t^rd), p.a, l. Secluded ; 
private; retired. 

Along the cool aaquaatar*d vale of life 
They kept the oolselesa tenor of their way. 

Oray, Elegy. 

I sing in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in lue’s aaqueater’d scene. 

Bums, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

2. Separated from others; being sent or hav- 
ing gone into retirement. 

To the which place a poor aag%uuter*d stag. 

That from the hunter ■ aim had ta’en a hurt, 

Did come to languish. 

Shak., As you Like it, It 1. 88. 

Mr. Owen, a aequaatar'd and learned minister, preach'd 
in my parlour. Evdyn, Diary, March 6^ 1649. 

aeqneBtra. n. Plural of seq^strum, 
sequestraDle (se-kwes'tra^l), a, [< sequester 
+ -u6/c.] Capable of tieing sequestered or Beqnestrotomy (se-kwes-trot'q-mi), n. [< NL. 
separated ; subject or liable to sequestration, sequestrum 4* Or. -rofiia, < riuvnv, rafieiv, cut.] A 

Royte. " * ' ** 

sequestral (s^kwes'tral), a, [< sequestrum + 

-m.] Pertaining to a sequestrum. 

Around the aequedrai tube the Iwne has the Involuoral 
thickening which has been felt in the stump. 

Btiefr's Bandbook qf Med. SeUneea, V. 128. 


a demand; 4Mi{>eeiaIly» ip 
tiee, a speoies of exeeution lor debt ixi tke eaif 
of a beneficed elennrmw!^ issued by the bilib w 
of the diocese on we receipt oi a writ to thA 
effect, under which the prmItB oi the benbfioe 
are paid over to the creditor until his claim ia 
satisfied, (e) The gathering of the fruits of a 
vacant benenoe for the use of the next incum- 
bent. (f) The selsure of the property of an in- 
dividual for the use of the state: pwtioularly 
applied to the selsure a belligereut power 
ox debts due by its subjects to the enemy, 
(p) The seising of the estate of an insolvent or 
a bankrupt, by decree of a competent court, 
for behoof of the oredltor8.^4. The formation 
of a sequestrum : the separation of a dead pieoe 
of bone (pr cartilage) from the living bone (or 
cartilage) about it. 

sequas&ator (sekVes- or sS'kwea-tra-tqr). n. 
[CLL. sequestrator, one who hinders or impedes, 

< seguestrare, put aside, sequestrate: see sc- 
quester,] 1. One who sequesters property, or 
who takes the possession of it for a time, to ’ 
satisfy or secure the satisfaction of a demand 
out of its rents or profits. 

He it icfiired with the menooei of tome' prating Sagtm- 
trator. Bp, Oaudan, Teare of the Ohuroh, p. 288. 

lam fallen into the hands of pubUmuii and aigtM«eiwtoi% 
and they have taken all from me. 

Jar, Taylor, Holy Living^ iL 6. 

9. One to whom the keeping of sequestered 
property is committed. 

A aequestratton Is usually directed to four aaquaatratora, 
and care ought to be taken that the nenoua named be 
such as are able to answer for what i 


hands, in case they should be called upon to account. 
S. A. DaniaU, Chanceiy Heading and Prac 


i Practice, 1 1266. 


sequestrate (se-kwes'trat), v, t ; pr«t. and pp. 
sequestrated, pir. sequestraHng. [< LL. seques- 
tratus, pp. of sequesirare, surrender, lay aside; 
see sequester,] If. To set apart from others; 
seclude. 

In general contagions more perish for want of necessa- 
ries than by the malignity of the disease, they being «e- 
queatratad from mankind. ArbuUinot, Effects of Air. 

2. In law, to sequester. Especially -(«} In Seota 
latP, to take posseasion of, as of the estate of a nanknipt, 
with the view of realhdng ft mtd distributing it equitably 
among the creditors, (b) To seise for the nse of the state. 
See aaqueatroHon, I (/> 

sequeistration (sek-wes> or sS-kwes-tra'shon), 
n. [< OF. sequestration, F. sequestration = Bp. 
secucstracioH =s Pg, sequestra-qao = It. sequestra- 
zione, < LL. S€qu€stratio(n-), a sequestration: 
see sequestrate, sequester,] 1. The act of se- 
questering, or the state of being sequestered or 
>set aside; separation; retirement; seclusion 
from society. 

Our comfort and delight expressed by . . . aeqvedration 
from ordinary labours, the toils and cares whereof are not 
meet to be companions of snoh gladness. 

ffookar, Eccles. Polity, v, 7a 
The sacred Book, 

In dusty aequeatration wrapt too long. 

ll'ordfieoftA, Bodes. Sonnets, it 29. 
'there is much that tends to give them (women) a reli- 


gions heighj. which men do not attain. Their aequealra- 
fnjury to the moriu sense 
( this. Emeraon, Woman. 


cutting operation for the removal of a seques- 
trum. 

sequestnun (se-kwes'tmm), n.; pi. sequestra 
(-M). [NL., i ML. sequestrum, something put 
in Mquestration : see sequester,] A necrosed 
section of bone (or cartilage) wnioh separates 
itself from the surrounding living bone (or car- 
tilage). ^nequastnim ibreapa, in autg., a forceps for 
use in removing a sequestrum. 

sequin (B^'kwin, formerly and better sek'ln), 
H, [Also sechin, ehequin, seechin, sechim (ss G.. 
ffechine, < It.) ; < F. sequin ss Bp. eemti, zeqni as 
Pg. sequim, < It. zecchino, a Venetian coin, < 
gecca as Bp. seen, seen, a place of coining, a 
mint, < Ar. sikka, a die for coins : see sicca.] 
A gold coin of Venice (Italian zecchino or geo- 
chino ^oro), first minted about 1280, and issued 
by the doges till the extinction of the Venetian 
republic. (Bee zecchino.) it was worth rather more 
than 9a., about 62.18, and l>ore on the obverse a representa- 
tion of St, Mark blessing the banner ot the republic held 
by the doge kneeling, and on the reverse a figure of Christ 
This citie of Ragnsa nateth tribute to tlie Turke yerely 
fourteene thousand Sacninm, and euery Seehino Is of Vene- 
tian money eight liners and two soldes. 

Bakluyt'a Voyagaa, 11. 102. 

Sequoia (s§-kwoi'K), ». [NL. (Endlicher, 1 847). 
named from Sequoiah, ^quo Yah (also calleq 
George Guess), an Indian ot the Glierokee tribe, 
who invented an alphabet and taught It to his 
tribe.] A genus of coniferous trees, of the tribe 
AlnetinesB and subtribe Taxodmsp, it la character- 
ised by an oval cone, with persistent woody soalos each 
bearing about five ovules, and dilated upward in fruit into 
a rhombotdal wrinkled and flattened ulghily priokla>tlp- 


iion f rora'affatra, and from the Injury io the moriu sense 
which affairs often inflict, aids V ‘ 


2t. Disunion; disiunetion; division; rupture, 
[^me commentators are of opinion tmit in 
the quotation from Shakspere tne word means 
‘ sequel.^ 

It was a violent commencement [i. a., the love of Dea- 
deroona for OtheQo], and thou shalt see an answerable aa- 
quaatrtdion. Shak., Othella !• 8- 851. 

Without any aaquaatratUm ot elementary principles. 

Boyk, 

3. In Intd: (a) The separation of a thing in 
controversy from the p^session of those who 
contend for it. (h) Ine setting apart of the 
goods and chattels of a deceased person to 
whom no one was willing to take out admin- 
istration. (<j) A writ directed bv the Court of 
Chancery to commissioners or to the sheriff, 
commanding them or him to enter the lands 
and seize the goods of the person against whom 
it is directed, it might he issued against a defendant 
who le In contempt by hweon of nemect or refusal to 
appear or answer or io obey a deerdS of oourl. (d) The 
act of taking paoperty from the owner for a 
time^ttil the rents, issues, and profits satisfy 



tv 


Patt at qua at *****P^ Cewe, 



jeliltoot%wtwiili«^ Thtinuili 

iliioi«t4»|itMib«Ullowarm of m oblong ool- 

mttUH ojt united (rtemeiie, bewlng oMded ovite ooaaeotlve 
neilee, eeeh witb tbm to five nnihen. The oompretted 
D^beare a thiok epoiigjriiiaigln, endoontains four to six 
fM^lenTes. There ere but two species, l)oth Ceilfomign, 
end renktog emong the most remarkable of tirees, growing 
atiaightv taU, and odamnar. with short densely spreading 
braneheiL soft red wood, and very thiok ftbrousand spongy 
bmk. They bear aoute, compressed, and keeled deoarrent 
narrow leaves, which are alternate and spirally inserted, 
or spread in two raoke on the yotinger braachee. Their 
email oonea ripen in the second year. Tot 8. mnpervi- 
rent, dlaoovercd by tlensiea about 1704, see rtdvrood. The 
other aiffontM, by some formerly separated aa 

a genua Wamngtmia (Winslow, iSMl and the ITeWn^rfC' 
am of finglieh gardens, is the memmoth tree or big tree of 
CsUfomia. Xt is a lees graceful tree, with ehoiter branchei; 

n lulons bnmohletc, paler appreaeed leaves, its wood a 
erred, with thin while eapwoodfite bark near the ground 
1 to t feet thick, and its cones much larger (2 or 8 inohee 
long! It forme a aeriea of forests in Tituffe county, Call> 
lomia, Isolated groves extending 260 miles northward, and 
it has been recently reported from southern Oregon. 
The tallest tree now known, one of the Calaverss grove, 
is 825 feet high ; one in the King’s Biver forest is w feet 
H inches in diameter inside the bark 4 feet from the ground, 
and its age is estimated at over 4,000 years. Both species 
were early classed under Tamdium (which eee), their 
nearest American living relative ; a closer ally, however, 
is AthrotaaeU (Don. 1880), a genus of three Tssmanian 
trees distiogoished bv a cone with mucronate or umbonate 
scales; their other living relatives are a few distant and 
mostly raoiiotypic genera of Japan and China. (Ootnpare 
Tomoainm») A very large numberr of fossil species are 
known with certainty, showing that the genus was much 
more abundant in late Cretaceous and Tertiary time than 
at present 

serf. An obsolete spelling of «earl, sere®, x/r, 
mire, eeer^. 

aer. An abbreviation of the word aeries. See 
aeriea, tt., 10. 

(sd'rli), n.^ pi. aerm (-re). [^L., < aerare, 
together, join, < aerere, join, bind: see sc- 


bind 


nee. 1 In Horn, anUq., a look of any kind. Bee 
loekX, 

•drac (sft-rak'), ». [Swiss P. sirac, aerac (De 
Saussure), prop, a kind of cheese put up in cu- 
bic or parallelepipedal lumpa.] A name cur- 
rent in the Swiss Alps, and commonly used by 
writers in English on the glaciers of that re- 
gion, to designate the grand cuboidal or paral- 
lelepipedal masses into which the ndv^ breaks 
in passing down a steep incline, in consequence 
of the intersection of the transverse and longi- 
tudinal crevasses to which the descent gives 
• rise, 

aer^lio (se-raPyo), w. [Formerly also aeraiJ, 
as iT. G. Dan. aerail ss Sw, sera\}, < OF. aerraU, 
aarrail, an inclosure, seraglio, a bolt, F. 86rail, 
a seraglio, as Sp. aerrallo a; Pg. aerraVw, a se- 
raglio ; < It. aerraalio, an inclosure, a close, se- 
raglio, formerly also a padlock; < ML. aerracu- 
lum, found only in the sense of * a faucet of a 
cask,’ lit. a ‘ small bolt ’ or ‘ bar,’ oquiv. to LL. 
aeraotUa, a small Ixilt, dim. of L. sera, ML. 
also aerra, a bar. bolt: see sera. The word ae- 
raglw in def. 2 nos been confused with Turk. 
Pers. aaray, aerai, a palace, court, seraglio: see 
aerai.Ti If, An inolosure ; a place to which cer- 
tain persons are confined, or whore they are re- 
stricted within prescribed bounds. 

I went to the Ghetto, where the Jewi dwell as In a suburb 
by themselves. ... 1 passed by the plaasa Judea, where 
their $era0o begins, for being inviron'd with walls, they 
are lock’d up every night KwAyn, Diary, Jan. 16, 1845. 

2. A walled palace; specifloally, the chief or 
official palace of the Sultan of Turkey at Con- 
stantinople. It is of great sixe, and contains 
government buildings, mosques, etc., as well 
as the sultan’s harem. 

On the 1st hill (of StambouU the most easterly, are 
situated the remains of the former jMilace of the 

Ottoman saltans. Sneye. Brit., VI. 804. 

8. A place for the seclusion of cononbines; 
a harem; hence, a place of licentious pleasure. 
* We’ve here no gaudy feminines to show, 

As you have had in that great teraalio. 

W. Broomt, To Hr. J. B. 
Baek to their chambers, those Ioihk gslleries 
In the ssragfio, where the ladles lay 
Thelf delicate limbs. Byron, Don Juan, vL 26. 

HeJOtarendott] pined for tbe -dseoroos tyranny of the 
old whltehalL . . . and oonld scaroely reconcile himself 
to a court with a atraglio and without a Staivohamber, 

MoMulay, Sir W. Temple. 

gindi (se-rtt'i), a. [Formerly also aerray^ aar» 
ray^ auruy, aeraueSf aerahee; m Turk, yarcty sa 
Ar, aer4y, aardya m Hind, aerdi, < Pers. aardi. 
a i^lace, court ser^lio. The word as used 
in jB. is partly mm Turk., Hind., or Pers., ao- 
eovding to cmumstances. Hence ult. in comp. 
fiOftmanaary* Cf. dcragUo.] 1. In Eastern ooun« 
tfies, an inclosed place lor the accommodation 
^txavelem; a caravansary; a khan; aoholtiy. 
'148 . - 


The whole mnsber of Id%« 8 In shd shest Ike amri 
picImblydidiiotfsU sboittfWHpaiwaa Wbst an ad- 
mirable scene tor eastern romance would such sn inn as 
tfaisaCordt 

Bp. Uelftr, Journey through India (ed. 1882X IXX* XO. 

The Kumharsen Serai is the greet four-square sink of 
humanity where the strings of camels and horses Iroitt the 
North load and unload. 

Budyard Kipling, The Man who would be Kit^. 
2. A seraglio, or place of seclusion for women. 
Not thus was Hsann wont to fly 
When Leila dwelt in his Semt 

Byron, The Giaour. 

serailt (se-r&r), n, [Also aeraile; < OF, aerail, 
F. aerrail, aerail, an mclosuro, seraglio: see w- 
raglio.'i Same as acragUo, 

Of the most part of the Cloister (because It was nesre the 
Seraile) they made a stable for Horses. 

Purehae, Pflgrlmage, p. 286. 

The purest monotheism, they discovered, was pmieotly 
compatible with bigotry and ferocity, luxui^aud tyranny, 
eeram and bowstringa Ktngdey, Hypatia, xxxL 

Serai (sS'ral), n, [< L. aerua, late, + -ah'] In 
geoh, according to the nomenclature proposed 
by H. D. Rogers for the Paleoxoio series in 
Pennsylvania, same as the Pottaville Conglomer- 
ate or Millaione~grit ; No. XII. of the numerical 
designation of these rocks by the Pennsylvania 
Survey. 

geralbninin (ser-al-bu'min), n. [NL., < serum 
4* alhumin,] Serum-albumin ; albumin of tbe 
blood : so called to distinguish it from ovalbu- 
min, or the albumin of Gio white of an egg, 
from which it somewhat differs in its chemical 
reaction. 

aeralbntninoua (ser-al-bu'mi-nus), a. [< aeral- 
humin + -otu.j Composed of or containing 
seralbumin. 

gerang (se-rang'). [Anglo-lnd., < Pers. aa- 
rhang, commander, overseer.] In the East In- 
dies, the< boatswain of a lascar crew; also, the 
skipper of a small native vessel, 
geraj^ (se-rtt'pe), n. [< Mex. aerape.] A Mexi- 
can shawl or wrap for men, often of gay colors, 
worn by Spanish Americans. 

A very fancy eerape hanging on a hook, with a ranohero’e 
bit and lariat J W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 86. 

Serapenxa, Serapeium (ser-a-pe'nfn), n. [< LL. 
Serapeum, < Gr« Repair dov, lapaireiov, a temple 
of Berapis, < liparric, ^dpamg, L, Serdpia, Sera- 
pis : see Serapia,] A temple of Serapis ; espe- 
cially, the great Egyptian sanctuary near Mem- 
phis, where the series of Apis bulls were buried. 
This sanctuary la distinct from the Greek temple and cult 
of Serapis. which were attached to ft by the Ptolemies. 
See Serapie. 

The Serapeum was at the same time a sanatory insUtu- 
tion. C. 0. MMer, Manaal of Arohtcol. (tranaX f 860. 

8era]A (ser'af), w. : pi. seraphs, but sometimes 
the Hebrew ’plural seraphim is used (formerly 
also Seraphima), [= D, Sw, Dan. aeraf ss Gf. 
seraph; < Heb. seraphim, pL, seraphs (Isa. vi. 2) 
(for Rom. forms, see seraphin ; Ith. seraphim, 
seraphin, pi., LGr. aepa^ty, pi.), < sdraph, ovim. 
From the etym. of the name, seraphs have usu- 
ally been regarded as ‘burning’ or ‘flaming’ 
angels, consisting of or like fire, and associated 
witti the ideas of light, ardor, and purity; but 
some authorities suppose the seraphim, ‘ser- 
aphs,’ of Isa. vi. 2 to be of mythical orimn, 
orig. denoting serpent forms (though this does 
not agree with the description in the passage, 
which indicates a shape in the main human), 
and identify them with the seraphim, ‘burning 
serpents,’ of Nuro. xxi. 6. Cf. seraphin.! One 
of tbe celestial beinra described in Isaiah vi. 
1-6 as surrounding the throue of Jehovah, in 
Migelology tbe •eranhs are regarded at the highest order 
of angela (see eeUehal hierareky, under hierarekyX and as 
having a twofold office, that of celebrating J^ovah's holi- 
ness snd power, and serving as messengers and ministers 
between heaven and earth. Bee the etymology. 

Above It [tbe throne of God] stood the eertmhimt; each 
one bad six wings ; with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain be covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. 

laa. vi. 2. 

To thee. Cherubim snd Seraphimiin the English Book, 
Gherubiu snd SnwpAinl continually do cry. 

Boot of Common Prayer, Te Dcum. 

Tbe>flamliNNNPSpA ( Abdiel}, fearlesi^ though alone. 

HgtoN, F. L,, V. 676. 

As full, as perfect, in file man that mourns 
As the rapt eeraph that adores and bums, 

Pope, Basay on Man, i. 277. 
Ordsr of tbo 8ora|»hilil, a Swedish order whioh was 
founded in the fourteenth century, or less probably in the 
thirteenth century, but wbtob remained dormant for many 
years, until in 1748 it was reoittaiilsed as a most limited and 
exclusive otAer. The dwedtra nembeni must have been 
members flmt of the Ordm* of the Polar Star or of that of 
the Sword, and on obtaining the Seraphim they beoome 
commandera in the other oraer. The badge Is an elght- 
potntsd ocoaaot white enaakel, with wtogedangelle haada 


SoiflM 

of red enamel between the anus. Bveiy ene of the c 

is charged with a patriarchal eroea in gold, and tbe cen- 
ter is a medallion of blue enamel, bearing the implements • 
of the Passion, the letters I. H. S., and three orowaa. 
The cidlar oonsista of alternate winged angelic beads of 
gold sad pstriarohsl crosses in red ouamel. 

SSraidliC (sc-raf'ik), a. and n, [< F. a&raphique 
as Sp, awdfieo =s Pa. seraphico = It. aerafioo, < 
LL. *aeraphicua, < LGr. aeparfuKdc, pertaining to 
seraphs, < aepa^ip, LL. seraphim, seraphs: see 
aeraph,] I, a. 1. Pertaining to a seraph or 
seraphs; angelic; celestial: as, seraphic tro- 
phies; gerapMo harmonies. 

The great eeraphie lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat. 

MilUm, P. L., I 724. 
Pierces the keen eeraphie flame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veiL 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, xxx. 

2. Worthy of a seraph; superhuman; pure; re- 
fined from grossness. 

Lloyd tells me that; three or 400 vesres ago, Chymistrey 
was in a graiter perfection much than now. The prooes 
was then more ssrupAigue and anlversall. Now they looks 
only after medicines. Avbrey, Lives, Saint Dunstsn. 
Whether he at Issi descends 
To sot with less eeraphie ends . . . 

Must never to mankind be told. 

Swift, Gadenns and Vanessa. 
SerapMo (utelleet and force 
To seise and throw the doubts of man. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, dx. 
He haa learned not only that art ... is alluring, but 
that, when used as a means of expressing what cannot 
otherwise be quite revealed, ft becomes eenmkie. 

Stedman, Viot Poets, p. 160. 
Snraplilo hynm, the Sanotus. (See laa. vL s.) 

117 n, A zealot ; an enthusiastic sectary : in 
allusion to the burning aeal of such penioiis. 
[Rare.] 

I could never yet esteem these vapouring Sereaddelm, 
these new Gnostioka, to be other than a kind of Oyw- 
Christisna, or a race of circulators, Tumblers, and Taiaera 
in the Church. Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 800. 

serapbical (se-raf'i-kal), a. [< seraphic + -al] 
Same as seraphic. 

An thou wert in heaven, I would not pray to thee, for 
fear of disturbing thy eeraphieal devotion. 

Shirley, Grateful Servant, IL L 
Love is curious of little things, desiring to be of angeli- 
cal purity, of perfect innocence, and eeraphieal fervour. 

Jer. Taytor» 

seraphicaUy (se-raf'i-kal-i), ode. In the manr 
ner of a seraph ; with exalted and burning love 
or zeal. 

Berapbicalness (se-raf 'i-kal-nes), n. The state 
or character of being seraphic. Bailey, [Bare.! 
gara pbieiwpt (se-rar i-sizm), n, [< aeraphic -r 
-iam,'] The character of being seraphic. Cmd- 
worth, 

BOrapllixil, serapllilllB (ser'a-fim, -fimz), «. 
Plural of aeraph, 

seraphim (ser'a-fim), n. [< seraphim, pi., used 
as sina.] 1. lu entofn,, tbe geometnd moth 
hohaphara halterata, or L, hexaptera : an £n^ 
lish collectors’ name. The small seraphim is £• 
aexaliaata, — 2. A fossil crustacean of the genus 
Ptervgotua, as P. anglieua: said to be so called 
by ^oteb quairymen, from some fancied re- 
semblance of the creatures to their notion of 
seraphs. 

seraphim-moth (ser'ii-fim-mdth), n. Same as 
seraphim, 1. 

seraphint (^r'a-fin), ». [< OF, seraphin, F. 
adraphin ssPv, a^aphin =s Sp, aerafin ss Pg.sora- 
phim ss It. aerajino, a seraph ; dim. in form, but 
orig. an adaptation as a sin^lar of the LL. 
seraphim, pi. : see seraph.] A seraph. 

Those eternall burning Seraphine 
Whidi from their faces dart out flerie light 

Speneer, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty, L 24. 

SeraidliXia (ser-a-fe^nh), n. [NL.: see sera- 
pAinc.] Same as seraphine, 
seraphine (ser'a-fen), n. [< aeraph -f -ine,] A 
mumcal .instrument essentially similar to the 
harmonium, of wliich it was the precursor. It 
was invented in 1833 by John Green. See 
reed-organ, 

seraphof, n. [Appar. an erroneous form of 
Same as serif. 

Coinage of the early Saxon period, when the eempko at 
the letters were formed by a triangular punch: thua, an 
£ was formed of a atnUglit line with three such trlanglaa 
before it, more or less elongated according to the olope of 
the blow lu the die. PairhoU, 

Serapias (se-ra^pi-as), n, [NL. (Linnfous, 1787)» 

< h. Serdpia, an Egyptian god ; see Serapis,] A 
genus of orchids, of the tribe Cphrydese, type of 
tlie subtribe Serapieaa, it resemblea the genua Or- 
ehie in habit and struetiire, but is distinguished by flowoni 
with a nmlonged inttle^oonneotive,and a tmurieas Up wllli 
tbe mmdle lobe usually tongue-shaped and appeiMagod 
atthe base with ajdandular lamina. The tour or five spa- 
olos are nstivea of the Mediterranean region, one extend- 



SarapiM 

ing to the Aiorei. lltoy are terreftrlal hert)% growing 

from undivided tubers, end besring narrow leaves and a 

snike of a few handsome flowera & Idtiam Is known as 

the tin\gu9‘fiawsfnd and S. eoni^sm as the 

ofeMg, both of which are oocssiouslly oultivated In gaiv 

dena 

Serapic (se-ra'pik), d. [Of. LL. SerapteuSj Se- 
rapiams^ SarapiaeuSy Gr. only m peraonal name; 
XafmmaKdi^ lepairtaKd^,} Of or pertaining to 
Berapis or his cult. 

They include various types of the god Abrasai^ Onuphio 
and Serapie emblems; fig^tian typea 

I»4^8ei. Mo., XXXIL MW. 

Berapig (se-ra'pis), n. [< L. /Scrajm, < Gr. 

^80 lipamct li^vapis. ] 1 . The Roman name 
of a deity of E^^tian origin whose worahip was 
officially promoted under the Ptolemies, and was 
introduced into Greece and Rome. Serapis was 
the dead Apis honored under the attributes of Osiris ; he 
was lord of the under-world, and identlAed with the Gre^ 
Hadea Bis worship was a oonibljistiun of iSeyptlsn am! 
Grefdc oults. and was favored by the Ptolemies for politloal 


51I0B. • 

^d thaiikyd God otIa-MrCiM 
That scbe saws bar lorde so dara 
Gomyn home botha hoole and ana. 

jr^. Cantoh. if. it AS, f. S22. (BMwML) 

Bereft (adr)» n. [< OF. (and F.) serrc, F. dial. 
sarre » Pr. It. aerray a talou; < L. sera, a bar to 
close a dooT; look: aeo aear'^y aer<iigHo*2 Aolaw 
or talon. 


In spite of all your eagles’ wings, well work 
A pitch shove ye ; and from our height we'll sto<m 

Asfesrieaiafs 

As if we pray'd 


As fesiiaas of voui bloody wnw, siidltortunate. 
y'a on hasrtless dovea 


B. In eoneh,y a ^nus of gastropods. — 8. In 
entom,^ a genus of hymouopterous insects, 
saraskiar Iser-as-ker ' ) , «. [Also sertMmiery sir- 
astier; < F. s^rasquier, s^^rasJWafss: Sp. Pg. seras- 
. quier s G. aeraskievy < Turk, seraaker (^askjfer)y 
< (Pars.) sflr. aer, head, + (Ar.) ’osW, ^aakary 
annv.] A TWkish general or commander of 
lana forces. This title is given by the Turks to every 
general having oommaud of an army, but especially to the . 
oommander-in-chief and minister ci war. 

The tSSmudier is knock'd upon the head, 

But the stone bastion still remsius, wherein 
The old Pacha sits among some hundreds dead. 

Sj/roti, Don Juan. viii. 06. 

■araaldarat (ser-as-ker'at), n. [< seraakier,'] 
The central office of the ministry of war at 
Constantinople. 

The great tower of Oalata, like that of the SaraMeiemt 
(War Office) on the opposite height In Stamboul. is used 
as a fire-tower. JSneye. Brit., VI. ai>7. 

Sorb (86rb); a. and w. [s F. aerhe sr G. Sarhe, 
Serhier =s Dan. Serber = Turk. Serpy a Servian, < 
Serv. Serby lit. 'kinsman^: see Servian,] 1, a. 
Of or pertaining to Servia or the Servians. 

To oppose the Serb advance on Sofia, the Prince of Bul- 
garia had but three battalioiis on the frontier. 

Contemporary Bn., L. 608. 

n. a. 1. A native of Servia; a Servian. — 
8. The language of the Servians; Seryian. 

Serb became a proscribed tongue. 

FortnighUy Rev., N. &, XXXIX. 146. 

Serbian (sdr'bi-^), a. and n. Same as Servian, 
There is no Serbian original at the Memoirs of a Janis- 
sary. The Academy, Jan. 1% 1880, p. 41. 

SerbCttlian (s^r-bd'iii-^); a, [< L. Serbonia orSir- 
h&nia + -iaa.] Noting a large bog or lake in 
I^iypt; lying between the Delta and the Isthmus 
OlSuez. It was surrounded Iqr hills of loose sand, which, 
being blown into it, afforded a treacherous looting, whole 
armies attempting to cross it having been awallowed an. 

' Bence the phrase JSSsrfoAihn bog has passed intoa proverb, 
irignlfying a difficult or complicated situaGon from which 
itla almost impossible to extricate one's self; a diatract- 
lag coodltfoii of affairs. 

A gulf profound ss that Serbonian bog. 

Betwixt Dsroiata and Mount CssIns old, 

Where armies whole have sunk. 

jrfieon.P.L.,li.6M. 

I know of no Setbonian bog deeper than a £6 rating 
would prove to be. 

JHmmi, in l^don Thnes, March 19, 1867. (Sneye. Diet.) 

MTCOl (s^r'scl), ti. 1. Same as aarcel . — 2. 
Same as aareelle. 

•ffrdab ( s^r 'dab), n. [Ar. aerddb, a subterranean 
chamber.] In the funereal architecture of an- 
cient Eg 3 ^t, the secret cell of the roastaba (the 
most ancient and archee'ologically important 
form of monumental tomb), in which were pre- 
served statues and other representations of the 
defunct, to serve as supports’^ to the soul, in 
order to assure its continued existence in the 
event of the crumbling of the mummified body, 
aere^, a. and v: See sear^, 

9eite% a. [Also aeer; < ME. acre, aery < Icel. aSr, 
tor oneself, separately, prop. dat. refl. pron., t-o 
oneself; cf. Icel. acc.aik(ssG. aiehssL.ae, etc.), 
oneself.] Separate; several; many. * 

1 hsf seten by your-self here etir twyes. 

,S«r Qaveaym and the Green Knight (£. E. T. 8.), 1. im 

Be-halde now. ter, snd thou tchsli tee 
Sert kyngdoroet and eere contre ; 

Alle thit wile 1 giffe to the. York Playt, p. 188. 

Therefore I have teen good ahootert which would have 
fur every bow a eere case, made of wooUen cloth. 

Aeeham, Toxophilut (ed. 1864). p. 112. 

•are^, «. [ME. aere, aer, mod. E. dial, aeer; ap- 
par. a var. of surcy ME. aswr, auir : see aure.] 
Bate; secure. 


Fieteher, Bonducs, Iv. 4, 
Ot Boot it It tsld, and esglea 
That; when they go, they draw their term and talons 
Close up. Chapman, Bevenge of Butty B'Amboit, iU. 1. 

seredothtt ft. A bad spelling ot eereoloth. 

aerehl (s^-rafi'), n, [F.: see aerene^,] A mist 
or exceedingly fine rain which falls from a 
cloudless sky, a phenomenon not unusual in 
tropical climates. 

By local refrigeration, after sunset, the vapour invisibly 
diffused through the atmoi^ere is oondetuied at once into 
excessively fine dro]» of liQUid water, forming the rain 
called eernn. Muaaley, Physiography, p. 40. 

serelepefif; Odr. [ME.,< sere, separate (see eere'^), 
+ ’depea, an adv. gen. form of •’lepi in anlepi, < 
AS. dnlepig, single.] Separately; by them- 
selves. 

Thus it is, nedeth no man to trowe non other. 

That thre thingea bllongeth in owre lorde of neuene, 

And aren eerdepee by hem-self, aaondry were nenre. 

Piere Ploumian (BX xvii. 164. 


[< ME. aerelycft; < aere*^ + -fy^.] 


Berelyf; adv. 

Severally. 

Sone haf thay her sortes aette & eerelych deled, 

A ay the Iota, vpon laste, lymped on louas. 

AtlUeraHve Poetn»{oA. MorriaX iil. 198. 

•firona^f (8e-re'nft),», [See eercMe'J. serein.] The 
damp, unwholesome air of evening. 

They had already by way of precaution armed themselves 
against the Serena with a caudle. 

Gendetnan inetrueted, p. 108. (Daviea.) 

aerena^ (se-ra'nfi), n. [< Pr. aerena : see eere- 
Mtde.] Same as serenade in its original .sense : 
opposed to auhade. 

serenade (ser-e-nad'), n. [Formerly also sere- 
mte (= D. G. Dan. aerenade = Sw. aerenad); < 
OF. aerenade y F. a^inade ss Bp. Pg. aerenata ss 
It. aerenatay “music given imder gentlewomens 
window^B ill a morning or evening” (Florio) 
(cf. Pr. aerenay a serenade), < aerenarv, make 
serene, < aereno, serene: see serene^, and cf. sc- 
rene^y soiree.] 1. In mnaiCy an evening song; 
especially, such a song sung by a lover at the 
window of his lady. 

Shall I the neighbours' nightly rest Invade 
At her deaf doora with some vile aerenade f 

Dryden, tr. of PersUis’s Satires, v. 289. 

Be not loud, but pathetic; for It is a aerenade to a 
damsel in bed, and not to the Man in the Moon. 

. Longfdlotp, Spanish Student, i. 2. 

2. An instrumental piece resembling such a 
song; a nocturne. — S« Same as aerenata. 
serenade (ser-e-nad'), v.; pret. and pp. aere” 
naded, ppr. aerenadinp, [< aerenadCy w.] I. 
trana. To entertain with a serenade or noc- 
turnal music. 

Oh, the fiddles, the fiddles! 1 sent for them hither to 
oblige the women, not to offend ’em ; for X Intend to serw- 
nade the whole Park to-night. 

WydtefUy, Xove In a Wood, ii. 1. 

n. intrana. To perform serenades or noc- 
turnal music. 

What. 1 auppoae. yon have been serenading too I Eh, 
disturbing aoifte peaceable ueighbcmrhood with vUlainous 
catgut and lascivious piping t Sheridan, The Duenna, 1. 8. 

God grant he may soon be married, tor then shall all 
thia serenading ceaae. lamfffeUote, Spisniah Student, i. 2. 

serenader ( ser-e-na'd^r), w. [< serenade + -ert . 1 
One who serenades, or performs nocturual 
music. 

serenata (scr-e-nfi'ttt), n. [< It. aerenatay a sere- 
nade : see 8erenade,*\ In mnaky either a variety 
of secular cantata, or (more usually) an instru- 
mental work consisting of several movements, 
like a suite, and intended more or less dis- 
tinctly for performance in the open air by a 
private orchestra or band. The serenata forms an 
intermediate link between the suite and the qrmpliony, 
being more emancipated from tbe control of mere dance- 
forms than the one, and much less uniflesd snd technioally 
elaborste than the other. It was a favorite form of com- 
position with Mosart. Also eaemtion snd dioertimento. 

On Saturday we had a serenata at the Opera-tioase, 
called Peace in Europe, but it was a wretched perform- 
attoe. If o/prjie. tetters, II. 152. 

June the 10th will be performed Aols and Galatea, a 
serenata, revlaed with several additions. 

Bum^, HIM. Music, IV, B6L 

aeranatef (ser-c-nAt'), n. [< It. aerenatay a sere- 
nade: nee aerenade.] A serenade. 


Orsa vseti, 

aarana^ (sf-rfinOt «• wxd n. F* aerein as Ft, 
aeren, aere as Sp. Pg. It. aereno, < L. aerenuay 
bright clear, calm (of weather); aldn to Or. 
eiAa(y brightness, creA^, the moon (see Sefene), 
8kt. avar, sun, sunlight, heaven.] I, a, I. 
Clear, or fair, and calm. 

Spirits live insphered 
la regions mild, of calm and serene sir. 

Mutant Oomn% L 4. 

The niooii,ssrsiM in glory, mounta the aky. 

PefNr,innter,L6. 

Full many a gem of nureat ray ssrms 
The dark, unfathomu oavea of ocean bear. 

Orap, BItgy* 

2. Calm; placid; unruffled; undisturbed: as, 
a serene aspect; a serene aoul. 

Vnrnffied and asrstis I've met 
The common accidents of .life. 

Addison, Cato, Ul. 2. 
He who resigns the world has no temptaGon to envy» 
hatred, malice, anger, but* is in constant possession of a 
ssrsns mind. Stssle, Spectator, Bo. 282. 

Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And sUent waters heaven is seen. 

Bryant, Fairest of the Rural Maida. 
Sereths, and resolute, and atill, 

And calm, and aelf-poeseaaed. 

Longfettow, The Light of Stara. 

3. An epithet or adjunct to the titles of some 
persons of very high rank : it is not given to 
any noble or official in England, and is used 
chiefly (in the phrase Serene HUjhneaa) in ren- 
dering the German term Jhtrchlauchi (given to 
members of certain mediatized houses, atid to 
some other princes) and the French epithet 
aMniaaime. 

To the most serene IMncc Leopold, Archduke of Ans- 
teia. Milton, Letters of State. 

Xoble adventurers travelled from court to court ; . . . 
they . . . became the favorites of their Serene or Royal 
Uighnessea. Thabkeray, Four Georges, George I. 

Drop ssrsns. See drvp.^tkftL 1. Bright, peaceful.— 1 
andl Tranquil, Plaeid, ate. Oaaealmi.—g. Sedate. 

n. «. 1. Clearness; serenity; a serene ex- 
panse or region. 

As winds come whispering lightly fnim the west. 
Kissing, not raffling, the blue deep s aerene. 

Byron, tinllde Hat idd, U. 70. 
How beauGful Is night! . . . 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks tbe serene ot heaven. Southry, Thalaba, i, 1. 

2. Serenity; placidity; tranquillity; calmness. 
[Rare.] 

The serene ot heartfelt happiness has little of adventure 
in it. Brooke, Fool of Quality, II, 241. (Daeiee.) 

My t)o«ly Is cleft by these wedges of pains 
From my rolrlt's serene. 

Mrs. Browning, Rhapsody of Life's Progress. 

serdXie^ (se-ren'), r. t . ; pret. and pp. serened, 
ppr. aerenihff, [<sm^wci,«.] 1. To make clear 
and calm ; tranquilize. 

The Hand 

That hush’d the thunder, and eerenee the sky. 

Thomson, Summer, 1. 1240. 
A smile serenes his awful brow. Pope, Iliad, xv. 178. 

2. To clear ; clarify. [Rare.] 

Take care 

Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
Precipitant the tMumr ropy lees. 

J. PhUipe, Cfider, il. 

serened (se-r§n'), n, [Also in mod. tecbnical 
use aerein (< mod. F.); formerly also t^ene; < 
OF. aerdn, earlier aerainy F. aerein » Pr. seven 
IS S^. Pg. aerenoy tbe night-dew, tbe damp of 
evening, appar. orig. applied to a clear, beau- 
tiful evening, < L. aerenumy neut. of aerenusy se- 
rene (see aerene^, but taken later as a deriva- 
tive of aerusy late (see soiree),) The chilly damp 
of evening; unwholesome air; blight. 

The fogges and the Syrene offends vs more 
(Or we made thinke soX then they did before, 

DanM, keen’s Arcadia (ed. GroiMirt), 1 1. 
Some serene bl ast ro e, or dire Itehtning strike 

“ *' • jg, Junson, Volpoiie. Hi. 6. 

1. Calmly ; quietly ; 


This my offending face I 

seniMly («$-ren'ii), odr. 
placidly. 

He dyed at his house in Q. street, very serendy; asked 
what was o'clock, and then, sayd he, an hour hence I ahall 
depart ; he then turned hta head to the other sid^nd ex- 
pired. Aubrey, Lives, Edward Lord Herbert 

The mooh was pallid, but not iaint, . . , 
Serendy moving on her way. ^ ^ , 

l^mow, Ooonltotlon of Orloiu 

2. Without excitement; coolly; deliberately. 

Whatever practical rule la In any plaoa generally and 
with allowance broken, cannot lie aionpossfi Innate ; tt 




r that Ood had set up. 

Bttmaa Hndcrstandiiig, L ill. | llu 



B H M— Wf (■f-rfa'iiB*), #. 'inteitetoot being 
eeMneortrengiiU; leieiuty. 

The mNnmiem ot a heilthfun oomcteiioe. 

Ffltkanit EMolvet» t 5. 

IMrenaMLn. Beesearnesa. 
iairtllliyti t;. [< HL. ehi[/2oaref make serene, 

< L* awenua, serene, 4* faeere, make.] To be- 
some serene. 

It*f now thefafr^ TlmlUon. pleasant spring, 

When meadowes laugh, ana heaven teremjSu. 
Bafwenuto, Passengers' Dialogues (1612). (Fmet,) 

•arenltude (sfren'i-tild), n. [< ML. aermitudo, 
tor L. aerenitaa, serenity: see aeranitf^,] Tran* 
qniUity; serenity. 

A future quietude and mvnOude in the affeotions. 

Sir H, WoUon, Reliqufae, p. 79. 

serenity (sf*ren'ji-ti), n,; pi. serenities (-tiz). 
[< OP. serenity P. a4r4niU sbs Pr. aerenitat ns Sp. 
aerenidad ns Pg. aerenidade ss It. aerenitd, < L. 
aerenitaiU)a, clearness, Berenity,< aerenua, clear, 
serene: sec serene^. li 1, The quality or con- 
dition of being serene; clearness; calmness: 
onietness; stiuness; peace: as, the acronity of 
the air or sky. 

They come out of a Country which never hath any Rains 
or Pogi, but enjoys a constant uranUy. 

tkkmpUrt Voyages, 1. 186. 

2. Calmness of mind; tranquillity of temper; 
placidity. 

I cannot see how any men should ever transgress those 
moral rules with conflaenoe and mrmity, were they innate. 

hoeka. Human Understanding, I. ill. f IS. 
Idke to a good old age released from care. 
Journeying in long serenity away, ilrpam; October. 

3. A title of dignity or courtesy given to cer- 
tain princes ana high di^itaries. It is an ap* 

K mate tra.nslation of the German Dutch- 
ty more commonly rendered Serene High- 
ness, See serene^, 3. 

There is nothing wherein we have more frequent occa^ 
Sion to employ our Pons than in congratulating your S$- 
raniHea (the Ihiko and Senate of Venioe] for some signal 
V iotory. MUUm, Letters of State, Oot., 1667. 

The army [of Pumpcmickel] was exhausted In provid- 
ing guards of honor for the Highnesses, Serawiltiaa, and 
Excellonoies who arrived from all quarters. 

Thxukeray, Vanity Fair, Ixlil. 

Mreniset (s§-i*6'nlz), v, t, [< seretic^ + -we.] To 
make serene; hence, to make bright; glorify. 

And be my Grace and Ooodnesao most abstract. 

How can I, wanting both, aeraniae Thee? 

Daviea, Moaes' Saorifloe, p. 88. (Daviea.) 

Berenoa (s§-re'n 9 -||), n. [NL. (Bir J. D. Hooker, 
1883), named after I)r. ^eno Watson, curator 
of the herbarium of Harvard University,] A 

g enus of palms, of the tribe Coryphese, it is dis- 
nguished from the genus Sobol, the j^roettc^ in which 
it was formerly included, by its valvate corolla, and fruit 
tipped with a slender terminal styl^ and containing a 
aomewhat cylindrical seed with sub-naallar embryo and 
solid albumen, 'llie only species, S, 'mndata, is a native 
of Florida and South Carolina, known as aow-yalmatJto from 
the spiny-edgod petioles. It is a dwarf palm growing in 
low tufts from a creeping branching caudez, which is mad 
with a network of fibers. The coriaceous leaves are termi- 
nal and orbiculai^ deeply parted Into many narrow two- 
cleft segments. The white flowers are borne on a long, 
woolly, and much-branched spadix which is sheathed at 
the base by numerous spathes. The fruit is black, and 
about an inch in diameter. 

seranoiUlt (s^-rc'uus), a. [< ME., < L. aerenusy 
serene : see serene,^ Serene. 

In lande plesaunt and aaranoua that ohevei, 

In every Kvnde as is to preve. 

JPatkuUua, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 63. 

serawoodf, n. Bee aearwood, 
aeraynt, n. An obsolete form of airen, 

Sint (shn)y n, [< OP. (and P.) aerf, fern, serve 
as It. aeij as Sp. aiervo ss I^. It. aervo, < L. 
serfiiw, aslave: seesmwi.] 1. A villein;, one 
of those who in the middle ages were incapa- 
ble of holding propertv, were attached to the 
land and transferred with it, and were subject to 
feudal services of the most menial description; 
in early Eng, hiat,y one who was not free, but 
by reason of being allowed to have an interest 
in the cultivation of the soil, and a portion of 
time to labor for himself, had attained a status 
superior to that of a slave. 

Ths slave, indeed, still remained fin the feurteenth cen- 
tury], though the number of pure aarft bore a small pro- 
pmtlotj to the other cultivators of the soil. . . . But even 
this oIsM had now acquired definite rtohts of Its own: 
and, although we still find instances of the sale of aar/t 
**with their Utter," or family, imart from the land they 
tilled, yet, in the bulk of oases, the amount of service due 
from the aarf had beoopie limited by custom, and, on its 
due rendering, his holding was praotically as secure as 
that of the freest tensnt on the estate. 

J. it Qifwn, Short Hist, of Eng. Feople, v. 1 4. 

The mr/ vtas bound to the 101 ], had fixed domestio rela- 
tions and piutloipated In the religious life of the society; 

> ftod the tendency of all hit olroumataneei, aa well as of 
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the opinions and aentimints of thettme^ waa InUiedireo- 
tiou of Uberitlon. Jfheye. iN&, XtX. 852. 

2. A laborer rendering forced service on an 
estate under seigniorial prescription, as for- 
merly in Hussia. 

In Russia, at the present moment, the aristocracy are 
dictated to by their emperor much as they themselvea 
dictate to their aar/a. k. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 461. 

The next Impurtatit measure was the emancipation of 
the ser/s in 1861 . . . . The landlords, on receiving an in- 
demnity, now released the aarfa from their seigniorial 
rights, and the village ooromune became the actual prop- 
erty of the aarf, Enoya, Rrft., XXL 102. 

8. Figuratively, an oppressed person ; a menial, 
asftjm. Serf, Slave. The aarf is, in nmctoess, attached to 
the soil, and goes with it In all sales or leases. The akna 
is absolutely the property of his master, and may be sold, 
given away, etc., like any other piece of personal property. 
See definitions of peon and eoolte. See also aarvitude. 
serfage (s6r'faj),n. [< serf + -age, Ct, aervage.'] 
Same as serfdom. 

The peasaniB have not lieen improved by liberty. They 
now work less and drink more than they did in the time 
of aar/aga. J). M. WaUace, Russia, p. 40. 

serfdom (s6rf 'dum), n. [< serf + -dam.] The 
state or condition of a serf. 

Whenever a lord provided his slave with nn outfit of 
oxen, and gave him a part in the ploughing, he rose out 
of slavery into aarfdom. 

Seabohm, Eng. Vll Community, p. 406. 
The Tories were far from being all oppressors, disposed 
to grind down the working-oiasseB into aarfdom. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, ill. 

serfhood (s6rf 'hud), ». [<«er/+ -hood.] Same 
as serfdom, 

serflsm (scr'flzm), n, [< serf + -im.] Same 
as serfdom. 

8erg. An abbreviation of sergeant. 
sergantt, n, A Middle English form of sergeant, 
serge^ (s^rj), n. [< ME. ^ serge, sarge (=s D. aer- 
gie = G. seraohey sarsehe = Dan. Sw. 8ars)y < OF. 
sergCf sargCy P. serge = Pr. seraa. sirgua = Sp. 
sarga s= Pg. sarja = It. sargiu (ML. reflex sergOy 
aargay 8argea)y cloth of wool mixed with silk or 
linen, serge (cf. ML. serica, aaricUy a silken tu- 
nic, later applied to a coarse blouse), < L. scri- 
CAiy fern, of sericusy silken, ueut. pi, scricay silken 
garments: see SeriCy sericeous, silk,'] If. A 
woolen cloth in use throughout the middle ages, 
apparently of coarser texture than say. 

^ ordlnannce thnrghout the citee large, 

Hanged with cloth of gold, and nat with aarge. 

Chancer, Knight’s Tale, L 1710. 
Ah, thou say, thou aarge, nay, thou buckram lord t 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 27. 

2. A kind of twilled fabrie., woven originally 
of silk, but now commonly of worsted. It is re- 
markably strong and durable. Silk serges are 
used chiefly for tailors’ linings.— Berge de Banr, 
a soft woolen material used for women’s dresses.— Bilk 
lerge. SeecOir. 

Berge^t, n. Bee cerge. 

The candelstik . . . wat 3 cayred thldor sone; . . . 

Hit watx not wonte in that wone [placo] to want [burn] no 
aergea. AllileraHve Poema (ed. Morris), if. 1489. 

serge^, V. An obsolete variant of search. 
Prompt. Parv.y p. 453. 

Berge^t, n. An obsolete variant of aearce, Hal- 
Uwell. 

sergeancy, serjeancy (sflr'- or s^r'jen-si), n, 
[< aergcan(t) + -cy.] Same as sergeantahip. 

The lord keeiicr who congratulated their adoption to 
that title of aerjeancy. 

Bp. Uac^ Abp. Williams, p. lia (Latham,) 

Betgeant, serjeant (sttr'- or sdr'j^t), n. [Early 
mod. E. also serjant; < MUB. sergeant, aeryeaunty 
aerjanty aerjaunty serjawnt, aerganty < C>P. ser- 
geant, sergent, serjavty sergient, aerganty P. ser- 
gent ss Pr. serventy m'vent as Sp. Pg. sargento, 
also Sp. airviente = Pg. serventCy a servant, aa It. 
sergentSy sergeant, also serveniOy servant, < ML. 

a servant, vassal, soldier, apparitor 
(df, serviens ad kgemy * sergeant at law^; servi- 
ens anmrumy ‘sergeant at arms’), prop, adj., < 
L. aervien(t-)8y ppr. of servire, serve: see served. 
Doublet of servant. For the variations of spell- 
ing, sergeant, serjeanty see below.] If. fin this 
and the next four senses usnafly spelled ser- 
jeant,] A servant; a retainer; an armed at- 
tendant ; in the fourteenth century, one holding 
lands by tenure of military service, commonly 
used as not including those who had received 
knighthood (afterward called esquires). Ser- 
jeants were called to various specifle lines of 
duty besides service in war. 

Boldest thou ihenne hym a niyhty man Uiat hath envy- 
rowned hyse sides with men of armes or aariamdz. 

Chamar, Bottthtue, lit prose 6. 
A manor aargaaai waa thta privee man, 

The which that faithful olto he founden hadde 
In thingea grete. Ckcmaar, derk’a Tale^ L 568. 


flartMHt 

Than com oute of the toam knygbtee and aargaauntaa 
two thousande, and be-gonne the chase vpon hem that 
turned to flight Marlin (B. E. T. 8.), ii. 211. 

Hence— 2t. An officer of an incorporated! mu- 
nicipality who was charged with duties corre- 
sponding to those previously or elsewhere per- 
formed by an officer of the crown. 

And the xxiiij. Comyners that cheseth the lawe Baltly, 
at that tyme beynge present, to chose the 1|. aeriauntt for 
the lowe Ballly. Engliah GUda (E. E. T. S.X p. 896. 

He gave Licence to the City of Norwich to have Coro- 
nera and Bailiffs, before which Time they liad only a Bar- 
jaant for the Kuq; to keep Courts. 

Baker, Chronloles, p. 50. 

Hence, also — Sf. A substitute upon whom a 
serjeant was allowed to devolve the personal 
discharge of his duties ; a bailiff. 

Seriaumt. iindyr a domys mann. for to a-reat menn, or 
a eatohepol (or baly). Apparitor, satelles, angarlua. 

Prompt. Part., p. 


,p.468. 

This fell aergeant, death, 

Is strict in hia arreat Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 847. 

4. One of a body or corps attendant on the 
sovereign, and on the lord high steward on the 
trial of a peer; a serjeant-at-arms. — 6. [In this 
sense the modem spelling is serjeant,] In 
England and Ireland, a lawyer of high rank. 
Servants at law are appointed by writ or patent of the 
crown, from among the utter barriaters. VTbile tb^ have 
preoeilencc sooiauy, they are profeasionallv Inferior to 
queen’s counsel ; formerly, however, the king s (or oueen’s) 
premier serjeant and ancient serjeant had precedence of 
even the attorney-general and aolicltor-general. TiU the 
passing of the Jadloature Act^ 1878, the judges of the su- 
perior English common-law courts had to be aerjeanta; 
but this is not now required. No seijeants have been 
created since 1868, and the rank will in ail UkeUbood 
Boon become extinct. 

Sariauntaa hij leniede that aeruen atto barre. 

To plede for peuyes and poundes the lawe. 

Piara Piouman (C), i. 160. 
A Sargeant of the Lawe, war and wys, . . * 

And ovary statut coude he pleyn by rote, 

Chaueer, Qen. to C. T., L SOR 

** SerjaaiU Busfoa and Mr. Skimpin for the plaintiff,’* 
said the judge. Didcana, lickwlek, xZXiv. 

6. In Virginia, an officer in towns having pow- 
ers corresponding to those of constable; lu 
cities, an officer having ;^wer8 connected mth 
the city court corresponding to those of sheriff, 
and also charged with collecting city revenues. 
— 7. A non-commissioned officer of the armv 
and marines in the grade next above corporal, 
and usually selected from among the corporals 
for his intelligence and good conduct; He ia apr 
pointed to preserve discipline, to teach the drill, and io 
command detacliroenta, aa escorts and the like. Every 
company has four sergeants, of whom the senior is the 
eUor-aergeant. A superior class are the dag-aargaanta (see 
ataf-aargeanty, and above all is the aergaont-major. See also 
eowr-aargeawl, oommiaaary.aergeant, driU-aergeant, kmaa- 
aergaant, quartarmaatar-aergaant. Abbreviate Sarg. 

Why should I pnw to St. George for victory when 1 may 
go to the Lord of Hosts, Almighty God himself ; or oou- 
salt with a aeryearU, or corpora, when I may go to the 
general? Donne, Seraons, ix. 

Two oolor-sefpeanfr, seizing the prostrate colora, oon- 
Unue the charge. Prm, Hist. Flag, p. 164. 

8. A police officer of superior rank. 

The aergeanta are presented. . . . We have the whole 
' Detective Force from Scotland Yard, with one exc^ion. 

Diakana, The Detective iNtioe. 

9, A servant in monastic offices. — 10. In 
iohth.y the sergeant-flsh.—cioiniDon 
■fiZjfifiAt cbminon.— Oovertag " 
geant who. during the exercise of a battalion, stands or 
moves b^ind eacm officer commanding or acting with a 

E ' ' on or company. [Eng.]- inferior MZgiiaati or 
erably) lerieants, serjeants of the mace in eoipora- 
, officers of the county, etc. There are also aer- 
jeants of manors, etc. ( Eng.}— Xing'S or que6n*S Bir* 
gsaat or (preferably) sorisant, the name given to one or 
more of the seijeants at law (see def. 5), whose nremuDed 
duty is to plead for the king in causes of a puhUo nature^ 
as indictinento for treason. [Eng. ]- Ordony Stmi&t 
See orderly.— Pay-Bargoant, s sergeant appolnted1to]My 
the men and to account for all dislmrsements.— ritDIO or 
pramier aergoant or (preferablyljoijaaat, the queen’s 
(or king's) first seijeant at law. [Eng.]— Provofft Bar- 
gaant. see»rorose.-8eygeant-afi«diraiB,ssri6fi^ 
anna, (a) An armed attendant; specifically, a member 
of a corps said to have been instituted by Richard X. of 
England. It consisted originally of twen^-fonr persons, 
not under the degree of knight, whose duty It was to be In 
.immediate attendance on the king’s person. One is aa 
stoned by the crown to attend eson bouse of parliament 
The lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, and on great occa- 
sions the 1(»rd mayor of London were each thus attended. 
One, usually the one attending the House of Lorda is an 
officer of the Supreme Court, to make arrests, etc. 

For the bailiffes of a Cite purvey ye must a space, 

A yeman of the crowne, ^SarMotml of armaa with mace. 

JBa&^ ffeolr (fi. £. T. S.X P- 167. 
Each house had also its aefjaead-ot’Otrma, an officer whose 
duty it was to execute the warrants and orders of the 
house while in session. ;Seti^ Const Hist, f 484. 

(5) A similar attendant on the king's person in France, 
(c) A n executive officer in certain legislative bodies. In the 
United States Senate he serves prooessei^ makes sireata. 
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The qnelltgr of the ihflUiti eerfil mleMdieiiljr wrUUti tor 
her •mtuaoient, . . «i4» in ehoH, eoeUa initttattimt 
genendly* were eU objeotlonehle to her. 

(Teofi^ MUdt iHuiiel Deronda* vlt 

sarlality (8e-ri-arj[-ti), n. t< B 0 Hal + 
Bucceseion or seqneiioe ; the quality of a aerloB ; 
the condition of oeing serial. 

No enpemit eimtiltMielty in the oonaolooineia of the 
two thingfl betwoen which there Is a relation of ooexie* 
tence can be taken aa dlanroving their original mrkUitif. 

M. Prin. ofPi^hoL, I BOS. 

_ aerially (se'ri-al-i), adfr. So as to he serial ; in 

peiwii who ml^t jwnreaent, their viduedtirering great; the manner of a series; sOriatim, Also ssHafely, 
ly : thus, in 1428, Sir John Forteaoue mentions the mo»t - • ... ^ ^ 

costly rings as being given to any prince, dnke, or arch- 
bishop, and to the lord chancellor and lord treasurer of 
England, rings of lese ralae to earis, bishops, and certain 
ofllclila, of less value again to members of Farllaroent, and 
•o on.— Semaat trumpeter, an offlcer of the British 
royal honsenold since the sixteenth century, originally 


andadda In preserving order ; the aetgeani-atarnit In the 
Bouse of Bepreaentatives has aimilar duties^ and also has 
charge of the jpay>aooounta of the membert.— Begfeaiit or 
<usttally)iems]ltatll.w. 8eedef.6,above.— fwgeaat- 
(or iexjeaat-)at-lliao^ an omcer of a corporation bear- 
ing a mace as a staff of office. — Sergeant’s (or SMjSSnt’S) 
maoe. see fmiesi.— gergeu&ta or (usually) seijeants 
of the household, officers who execute several functions 
within the royal household in England, as the seriearit- 
surgeon, etc. -gergoant’s or (usually) seijoant’s ring, 
a ring which an English serJeant at law presented on tlie 
ocoauon of his ** taking tbo coif,'* or assuming the rank of 
serJIeant. The onstom seems to have existed since the four- 
teenth century. The rltigs were presented to the eminent 


oh^ed with the direction of a band of sixteen trumjMters. 

iThe two spellings Merytant and serJeant are both cor- 
rect> and were formerly used indifferently. SerffearU, how- 
evw, is more in accordance with modem analogies, and 
now generally prevails except iti the legal sense, and aa 
applied to feudal tenants, to certain officers of the royal 
household, and, in part, to officers of municipal and le|ds- 
latlve bodiea, where the archaic spelling eerjeani is re- 
tained. See defs. l- &, above.] 

ggrgeantcy, serjeaxitcy (sftr'- or 8(>r'jent*8i), «. 
Same as Hergeantship, 

pargMUlt-ilSB (stir ' jent-fish), n . The cobia, Bin- 
eaie Canada : bo called from the lateral stripes, 
suggesting a sergeant’s clievrons. it is of a fusl- 
fom shape, wHIf a broad depressed head, with a few free 
dorsal spines in advance of the dorsal fin, and of a grayish 
or brownish color with a longitudinal blackish lateral 
band. The semoant-fish is common In the W eat Indies and 
along the sontnern coaat of the United Statea. It is vora- 
eious, but quite savory, and along the coast of VirgfnU 
and Maryland is commonly called ooniCc. Also called eroh- 
sotsr and snoot. See cut under eobia. (Florida.] 
iOrgeMlt*lliajor (shr^jent-ma^jor), n. 1. In the 
army, the highest non-commissioned officer in 
a regiment. He acts as assistant to the adju- 
tant. — 2. The cow-pilot, a fish. 

••rgeantry, gerjeantry (sUr'- or sAr'jen-tri), 
fi. [< OF. sergenterie, aermnterie (ML. servien- 
taria^ scrgeHteria)^ the office of a sergeant, a 
tenure so called, < sergent^ seijanty etc., ser- 
vant, sergeant, etc. : see sergeant,} Same as 
cergeantg, 

MTgeaiiwiip, serjeantdiip (shr^- or 8(»r'jent- 
fdi^), n. [< sergeant + -shij).] The office of a 
sergeant or eerjeani. 

■ennaaty, aerjaanty (sSr'- or s^r'jen-ti), «. [< 
OF. sergeutie^ serjantie, serjeantie (ML. servi- 
eafia, aergentia), equiv. to sergenterie^ etc. : see 
cergeantry,} An honorary kind of feudal ten- 
ure, on condition of service due, not to any 
lord, but to the king only.—chrand saxgaantF 

aanjaaaty. » partlculsr kind of knight service, s tenure 
hy which ttie tenant was bound to attend <ri the king in 
pwson, not merely in war, but in his court, and at all times 
when summoned.— Petit sergeant or seijeaiityta ten- 
ure in which the services stipulated for bore some relation 
to war, but were not required to be executed personally by 
the tenant, or to be penormed to the person of the king, 
as the payment of rent in implements of war, as a bow, a 
pair of spars, a sword, or a lance. 

MCge-bllie (serj'blo), n. Same as soluble blue 
(wnieh see, under blue). 
amedtlfioyf ( 8 ^»rj'du- 80 i), n. \¥. serge de sok. 
silk serge: see sergeK dc'J, «ay3.3 A material 
of sUk, or of silk and wool, used in the eigh- 
teenth century for men’s coats. Planch^. 
■irgette (s^r-jeto* a, [F., dim. of sergcy serge : 
see serge^.} A thin serge. 

Mrial (se^n-al), a. and n. [= F. seriel; as series 
4*-oZ.] L n. 1. Arranged or disposed in a se- 
ries, rank, or row, as several like tnings set one 
after another; placed seriatim ; successive, as 
beads on a string. Also seriate. — 2. Charac- 
terised by or exhibiting serial arrangement; 
having the nature or quality of a series; of or 
pertaining to series : as, serial homolo^ (see 
nomology). 

Subjects . . . specislly adapted to serial fareacliing. 

AusNh Phdps^ Theory of Preaching, p. 600. 

3. Published at re^larly recuiTing or succes- 
sive times; periodical, as a publication; per- 
taining to a serial.— Serial seettous. in rn ie roseop i e 
anaL, sections arranged in consecutive order as cut frvMm 
the object.— Serial synuiietry, in bioL, the relation be- 
tween like parts which succeed one another in the long 
axis ot the body ; l^e resemblance of metameric divisimis, 
as the rings of an annelid ; metamerism (which see). This 
kind of symmetry is dJstingoished from Mlateral syts^ 
snetrif, from wAlmmerie or radial symmetry^ and from 
dtersahdnminal symm^ry. It is concerned with the same 
disposition of parts as Is anteroposterior symmetry, but 
views them differently. Ihe appreciation or rewignition 
of this symmetiy constitutes serisl homology. 

n. n. 1. A tale or other cDmi> 08 ition nub- 
liBbed in successive numbers of a periodical. 
—2. A work or publication issued in succes- 
sive numbers; a periodical. 


Seriail (sfi'ri-an), a. K L. Setes^ < Gr. 
Chinese : see Serie^ siUe.} Same as Serie. 

No Ssrian worms he knows, that with their thread 

Draw out their silken lives. 

P: Pletdker^ Par]de Island, xiL S. 

satiate (sS'ri-at), V. t,; pret. and pp. seriatedf 
ppr. seriating. [< ML. seriatus^ pp. of seriare^ 
arrange in a senes, < series^ a row, series : see 
series.] To put into the form of a series, or a 
connected or orderly sequence. 

Feeling is Change, and is distlognishable from Cosmlo 
Cliange in that it is a special and ssriated group of changes 
in an organism. 

O. li. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, ist ser. , VI. iv. | 66. 

The ffelailnous tubes or sheaths in which the cells are 
ssriated are very obviona 

U. C. Wood, Fresh-Water Alg», p. 227. 

seriate (sd'ri-at), a. [< ML. sm'df{/s,pp. : see the 
verb.] Arranged in a series or order; serial, 
seriately (se'ri-at-U). adv. [< ME. *seriatlyf 
eeriatly; < seriate 4* -fy*.] Same as serially. 
Wlth-out tariyng to wash ther handes went ; 

Alter went to Mtte ther eeriatly. 

Mom. of Partenay (£. £. T. 8.X 1. 1886. 

seriatim (se-ri-a'tim), adv. [ML., < L. series, a 
series, 4* -afiiw, as in rerddfiw, q. v.] Serially 
or seriately; so as to be or make a series ; one 
after another. 

seriation (s^-ri-ft'shon), n. [s F. s6riaiim%; as 
seriate 4- -io».] The formation of an orderly 
sequence or series. 

Thinking is seriation. 

Q. U. Lewes, Frobs. ot Life and Hind, 1. it 1 86. 
Seric (ser'ik), a. [< L. Serieus^ < Or. ot 

the Seres, .< pl. 'Evoff, L. SereSf the Seres 
(see def.). Hence iilt. E. sifA: and scrpcl,] Of 
or pertaining to the Seres, an Asiatic people, 
from whom the ancient Greeks and Romans got 
the first silk. The name Seres is used vagnely, but 
their land is generally understood to be China In its nortli- 
em aspect, or as known by those approtchlug it from the 
northwest 

l^rica (ser'i-kft), w. [NL. (MacLeay, 1819), < Gr. 
<7V/Mxdc, silken': see SefiCf sill^.J A genus of 
melolonthine beetles, giving name to a disused 
family Sericidse, having an ovate convex form 
and the tarsal claws cleft. 8. brunnea is a Brit'- 
ish species. 

Sericiuria (ser-i-ka'ri-k), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1825), < Gr. ariptKog, silken; see Seric, si7A'.] A 
genus of bombycid moths, important as con- 
taining the mulberry-silkworm, or common 
silkworm of commerce, 8, mori. Many authors, 
however, retain the old generic name Jiombyx 
for this species. See cut under Bombyx. 
sericate (ser'i-kat), a, [< L. smicus, ( Gr. myp/- 
silken, 4- -afel.] Same as sericeous. 
sericated (ser'i-ka-ted), a. [< sericate + 
Covered with a silky down, 
sericeous (se-rish^ius), a. [< LL. sericeus, of 
silk, < L. smetim, silk: see serge^, silk.} 1. 
Containing, pertaining to, or consisting of silk; 
having the character of silk; silky. — 2. Re- 
sembling silk ; silky or satiny in appearance ; 
smooth, soft, and shiny, as the pluma^ of a 
bird, the surface of an insect, etc.-— 3. In &of., 
silky; covered with soft shining hairs pressed 
close to the surface: as, a sericeous leaf, 
eeridcilltliral (ser'i-sl-knin^r-al), a. [< serk 
dculture + -ol.] Of or pertaining to sericicui- 
ture. Also sericultural. 


Beridcillttire (ser'i-sl-kul^tfir), n. [s F. serici- 
culture, < LL. sericum, silli (see sillc, sericeous), 
4* cultura, culture.] The breeding, rearing, 
and treatment of silkworms ; that part of the 
silk-industry which relates to the insects that 
yield silk. Also sericulture. 

Beridcultllrigt (ser'i-si-kuFJfir-ist), «. [< sm- 
cieulture 4* -ist.} One who breeds, rears, and 
treats silkworms; one who is engaged in seri- 
ciculture. Also seHeulturist. 

Seriddffi (8#-ris'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Seriea 4* 
•4dse.} The Seriddes rated as a family of scar- 
absBoid Cdleoptera. 

BeriddM (s$-ris'i-dgs), n. pL fNL., < Sertoa 
4* ddes.} A section or series e€ mslolontbine 


beetles, iseludAiig the genus AMw endfslhted 
foms, 

saridn (ser^i-sin). n. [< LU dsrieam. silk, 4- 
The gelatinotui substance of silk; silk- 

gelatin. 

•eridte (ser'i-sit), n. [< LL. sertcum, silk, 4> 
A variety of potash mica, or muscovite, 
occurring in fine scales of a greenish- or yellow- 
ish-white color: so named from its silky luster. 
It forms an 6iMnti«l part ot a atlky aohtat oallod wrMXa* 
seAisL whioh la found near Wieahadea in Oermany. 

aeridte^tiia (ser'i-dt-nis), n. Gneiss con- 
taining sericite in the place of the ordinary 
micaceous constituent. 

eeridte-sdhist (ser'i-slt-shist), n, A variety 
of mica-schist, made up ot quartsose material 
Girough which sericite is distributed, in tbe 
manner of muscovite in the typical mica-schist. 

seridUc (ser-i-sit'ik), a. k sericite 4- -ic.] 
Made up of, characterised ^y, or containing 


hairs covering the achenes; < Gr. ospisdi y silken, 
4- mprrdc, fruit.] A genus of composite plants, 
of the tribe Asteroidese and subtribe Heterochro- 
mem. it it dlstinguiahed from the oloaely related genua 
Alter by the uaually ovoid Involucre with coriaoeoua whit- 
iah green-upped aquamoae braeta, imbricated in aeveral 
ranka, by few-ffowered heada with abont five white raya, 
and by alwaya ailky hairy achenea. The 4 apeoiea are na- 
tivea d the United States, and are known aa whiUAaypsd 
aster. They are erect peronniala, uaually low, and apread- 
ing In colonies by horiaoutal rootatocka. Th^ bear alter- 
nate aeeaile undivideti leaver and numerona small heada 
of whitish flowers, borne in a flat corymb. S. asteroides 
and 8. linifMus, reapeotlvely the 8, eonyMoides and 8. so- 
lidafftneus of many American author^ are the common 
apeciee of the AtlanUc Statea 

BI^COXI (ser’i-kon), u, [Origin obscure.] In 
alchemy, a red tincture: contrasted with bafo, 
black tincture. The words were used to termy 
the uninitiated. 

Outgoes 

The fire ; and down th* alembeca and the furnace ; 

Both serieon and bufo ahall be lost 

Tiger Henricna, or what not Thou wretch t 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, JJ. L 

BericoBtoxna (ser-i-kos'to-m^), n. [NL. (Iai- 
treiile, 1825), < Gr. eypisd^, silken, 4* erdpa, 
mouth.] The typical genus of Sericostomatiam, 
Beveiiieen species are known, aU European. The adults 
are elongate, appear in summer, and do not stray from 
the margins of their breeding-places, llie larvn live in 
cylindrical cases in small and moderately swift atreama. 
8. personatwm ia a British ipeolea. 
BericostomatldffiCser^i-k^st^mat'i-dfi), n. pi. 
[NL. (Stephens, 1836, as Sericostotnidm), < 8erL- 
eosUma{ f-) 4* ddm.} A lami ly of trichopterous 
neuropterouB insects or caddis-flies, typified by 
the genus Sericostoma. it la a large and wide-spread 
group, repreeented in nearly all parts ot the world, and 
oomprtaes (usually) exeeaalv^y hairy Insects, for the moat 
part uniform In color or with few markings. The larvai 
generally inhabit atreama, and their caaea, naually formed 
of aand or small atones, vary greatly in form, 
sericterimil (8er-ik-t.e'ri-iim), n.; pi. sericteria 
[NL., irreg. < Gr, tmptK&v, silk, 4- term. 
Vr/p/ov. j A spinning-gland ; a glandular appa- 
ratus lu insects for the secretion of silk, seric- 
teria have been compared to salivary glands when eonalat- 
Ing of larger or amaller tubes openmg near the month. 
Such organs occur in various insects, and in different parts 
of their bodies. Tbe most important are those of silk- 
worms 

The larva of the antllon has its spinning organs at the 
opposite end of the body, the wall of the rectum . . . tak- 
ing the place of tbe ssrieteria. Clam, Zoiih (trans.X p. 682. 

aerienltnral (ser'i-kul-|fir-al), a. Same as scri* 
ciculturaU 

sari<mltlire (ser’i-kul-tfir), n. Same as serid^ 
culture. 

sericalturitt (ser'i-kul-^ftr-ist). n. [< serieut* 
ture 4- dst.} Same as seridadturist. 
80 rieilllUI (s^rik'i^-las), n. [NL. (Bwainson, 
1825), dim. of LL. sericum, silk: see Series silk.} 
An Australian f^enus of Oriolidm or of Paradis 
sddm, with senceons black and golden-yeUow 
plumage; regent-birds, as 8. melinus or ckrysih 
ccphdlus, the common regent-bird. The posi- 
tion of Gie genus has been much questioned. 
See cut under regsntdnrd. 
eeriaf, n. [ME., also serye. < OF. **serie, < L. se- 
ries, a row ; see series.} A series. 

What may I conclude of this longe ssrys, 

But after wo I rede us to be meryet 

Chamsr, Haight's Tale, L 2806. 

fferitma (8er-i-d'mj(), n. [Bee eariatna.} A 
remarkable South American bird, whose name 
is as unsettled inqrthography as is its posltton 
in the ornithological system, it Is umally regard- 
ed ss grallatorlal, and related to the oraneamit some- 
tteea pla^ wtth the htrde of prsy, nest to me Afrioaa 
eeereliry-blriLwhfehareiemhleiln somereapeots. It Is 
Bfeet hwf ; & ring I6 toshes, tbs tafl l|,tS laistttTI; 





M» y^Unr; the 

I^HittMre li difkfbttt 

•omewnet yerieget* 
ed with tighter o6l- 
ore, end the tail le 
Ih^d with white* 
TOe e^ema inhablta 
the oiinpoe of Braall 
and northern Para- 
guay, and mey he do- 
neatioated. For Ita 
teehnical &amea« aee 
Cariama and Caria- 



gee Btmoui* That the nth differential ooelliolent relatively to m thonld 
be eoiial to gni ia the nepeaaaiy and tufHctent condition 
0 t n being prime.-- Lamd’f aarlM. game aa Fibwmeeft 
aerlM.— La.plice*a SgrlM, the aeriea of Uplaoeh theorem 
(which aee, under theorem).— Law Of a MrlM, that rela- 
tion which aubaiata between the aucceaaive terma of A ae- 




ScrkuM iCariama crista ta). 


garies (aS'rfiz or 

ae ri-gz)» »•? P^« 

series, ftn earlier 
use (lo.) serie^ 

< OF* ^serie, F. 

S^saSp*Pg.It* 
serie; < L. seriest 
a row, sueces- 
sion, course, se- 
ries, coxmectiou, 
etc., < sererc,’pp. 

join 
ther, bind, a 
eloetVf fasten, bind ; cf . aeipd^ a rope, Skt. V «i, 
bind. From tbe same L. verb are also uit. £. as~ 
serif desertf dissertf exertf exserif insertf seragliOf 
serialf etc* ] 1 . A continued succession of si rni- 
lar things, or of things bearing a similar rela- 
tion to one another; an extended order, line, or 
course; se<j[uence; succession: as, a series of 
kings; a series of calamitous events; defini- 
tions arranged in several distinct scries, 

A dreadful mriet of liiteatine wars, 
liigloriou* triumphs and dlahcmest soars. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, I. 825. 

A arrww of unmerited mischances hsd pursued him from 
that moment. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vl. la 

2. In peoLf a set of strata possessing some com- 
mon mineral or fossil characteristic : as, the 
greensand series; the Wenlock series. In 
chem,f a number of elements or compounds 
which have certain common properties and re- 
lations, or which exhibit, when arranged in or- 
derly succession, a constant difference from 
member to member. Thus, the elements lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and cwslutn form a natural 
series having the fandJIar nropertles of the alkalis, and 
certain striking physical relations to the other elements. 
The hydrocarbons methane (OH 4 ), ethane propane 

(CaUu), etc., form a scries having the constant difference 
Cii 2 Mtween successive metnbera but all the members 
having In common great chemical stability, slight reac- 
tive properties, and Incapacity to unite directly with any 
element or radicaL 

4. In numis.f a set of coins made at any one 
place or time, or issued by any one sovereign 
or government. 

In the l*hrscian Chersonese the most important eeriee 
is one of small autonomous silver t>ieces, probably of the 
town of Cardla. Encyc. BriL, XVII. 040. 

6. In philatelpf a set of similar postage- or reve- 
nue-stamps. — 6. In nutth.f a progression; also, 
more ttsually, an algebraic expression appear- 
ing as a sum of a succession of terms subject 
to a regular law. in many cases the number of t^irms 
Is infinite, in which case the addition cannot actually be 
performed ; It is, however, indlcsted. 

7. In systematic bot,f according to Gray, the 
first group below kingtUtm and the next above 
class: equivalent to subkinpdom or division 
(which see), in actual usage, however, this rule Is by 
no means always obsarved. In Bentham and Hooker^ 
‘'Genera** It is a group of cohorts with two stages be- 
tween it and kingdom ; and In the same and other good 
works It may be found denoting the first subdivision of an 
order, a tribe, a subtrlbe, a genuiL and doubtless still other 
groups. It appears, however, always to mark a compre- 
neiislve and not very strongly accentuated division. 

8. In 0 odl,f a number of genera in a familv, of 
families in an order, etc.; a section or dixieion 
of A taxonomic group, containing two or more 
groups of a lower grade: loosely and variably 
used, like pradSf group f cohortf phalanx f etc. — 

9. In ane, pros,f same as eolon\ 2. — 10. In 
bibliography f a set of volumes, as of t^riodical 
publications or transactions of societies, sepa- 
rately numbered from anotbar set of tbe same 
publication. Abbreviated ser..^ Abells ssriM, the 

tr-lo+rffl . . . 

'Arlttunetieil SSrtoSt e succession of quantities each dif- 
fering from the preceding by the addition or subtraction 
of a oonstaut difference, as f, 8, fi, 7, 0, 11, etc., or 10, $, C, 
4, a 0, —8, —4, - 0, etc. ; algebraically, «, « t- d, » + «d, 
a-kH a-H4d, etc., or m, r— d, a— 2d, «-«d, f —4^, etc., 
where o representa the leaat term, t the greatest, and d the 
‘ Serence,- AaoigillllJ^^ a mtIos aeoord. 


where ^Km) Is defined by the equation 
r<.) - „ I*-* , -»* + 

Binomial series, the series of the binomial theorem.— 
Bfinoaim’s scries, the series of BUnnann*s theorem 
(which see, under theorem).— Oayley'S SWISS, tbe series 
f(®‘f u + ftH e-fe f . . .) « f(*-t-6-hc-|-e f . . .) 
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droular series, a series whose terms depend on circular 
functions, as sines, cosines, etc.— ConlAOt series Of ttie 
motsls. Same as eUetronwtive series.— ContlnUOd 80- 
rlos, a continued fraction.— Convergent or converging 
sertea See eonvetging.-- Descending swiea Bee d«- 
sesrtding.— De BtaUvulc’S series, the series 
( 1 -^**)”“**/^ *l+os + o(a-|-ilr)s“/ 2 ! 
-|-o(a^A-)(a + air)a’/ 8 ! [ ... 

Detormlnata series, a series whose terms depend on 
different powers or other functions of a constant.— Di- 

rlOhlet'S series, the series A^bere is the 

Legendrlsn symbol.— Discontinuous series, a series 
the value of the sum of which does not vary continuously 
with ilio independent variable, so that fur certain values 
of the variable the series represents one function and for 
other values another. Thus, the series 

sin ^ — 4 4in + i sin 84> — . . . 
is equal to for values of between - v and -f it ; but 
for values between « and 2ir, it is equal to Kir — ^)..-.I>i. 
vergont series. Bee diwr^ent.— Double series, a series 
the general term of which contains two variable Integers. 
Such a aeries is the following: 

Uoo i +... 

M u,oCos« -fai,aco 8 x ; a,...x’coBa; f... 

-f a^u cos i- 0 , 1 ^ cos f coeSx i . . . 

4. . . 

Bisenstein's series, the double scries the general term 
of wliich ia 1 /(M» + N a -f . . where M, N, are integers 
varying iudependentiy from I to oc.— ElectrochemlOSl, 
electromotive, eqmdiffereut series, sec the adjec- 
tives. —Exponential series, a series whose terms depend 
on exponential quaiitlUes. — Factorial series, a series 
proceeding by factorials instead of powers of the variable. 
-Farey series, a succession of all proper vulgar frac- 
tions whoso terms do not exceed a given limit, arranged 
in order of their magnitudes.— Flbonaocl'B series, the 
phyllotactic succession of numbers ; 0 , 1 , 1 , 2 , 8 , 5, ^ 21 , 

84, 56, 89, etc. These nuiniiera are such that the sum of any 
two successive ones gives the next, a property possessed 
also by tbe series 2, 1 , 8 , 4, 7, 11, 18, 29, 47, 70, etc., and by 
no other scries except derivatives of these. Tbe series ia 
named from the Italian mathematician Fibonacci or Leo- 
nardo of Piaa (first part of the tliirtociith century), who 
first considerea it. Also called Larm^ 'e eerien.— Flgnmie 
■sxiss, a regular succession of figurate numbers.— Finite 
series, a polynomial consisting of ail the terms which sat- 
isfy a certain general condition, especially when, by virtue 
of that condition, they have a determinate linear order.— 
Fluent by series. Bee yturnt." Fourier's series, the 
series 
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Ftmotlonal series, a series in which the general term 
contains a variable operational exponent— Oaussian 
eeries. Bee Gat4arian.— Geometrical series, a series in 
which the terma increase or decrease by a common multi- 
plier or common divisor, termed the common ratio. Bee 
wogreeeion — Oregonr'S sertes, the series arc tan c » 
«... )dE^+ . . .-Earmonlosexlsu the finite 

seriM 1 i J -f 4 + 1 t . . . + 1/n, which Is nearly equal to 
nat log 1 /en(» + 1) + 0.6n216e649.-Ketoi*S 

ssrlss, or Heinesa series, the series 

1 + « 4 Ire hSlll Izfi 4 .. . 

invented by Heine in 1847.— Hyperbotto series, a series 
whose sum depends upon the quadrature of the hyper- 
bola, as the harmonic series.— Ibpergeometrie SSnOB. 
Bame as Oaimian XnOeiwiDmate series. See 

<ndetmiu)ia«e.— mflnite series, an algebraical expres- 
sion appearing as a sum of termi^ but differing therefrom 
In that the terms are infinite in number. The most fisual 
way of writing an infinite series is to set down a few of 
the first terms added together, and then to append “ + 
or -h etc.,'* which is not addition, certainly, hut is the in- 
dication of something analo^us to the addition of the 
terms given. Another way is to write a general expression 
lor any one of the terms of the seriea and to prefix to this 
X, the sign for summation.— In ssnss. Bee in paraUtl, 
underparolfef.— Jst-rookSSrlSB. See/sO.— KSfOO sc- 
riss. Bee Itoroo.— XA|tnmfS*S SSTlSS, the series of Ia- 
grango*s theorem (which see, under iAetwemb— Lambert's 
SSrlM, the series 

m . *• . *• . 


Lcgarltbmic scries, a series whose terms depend on 
loi^thma— Kaolaurln’s series, the series of Ma^ 
laurin's theorem (which see, under GicorcmX— Ifalaeo* 
solo series. Bee malocoroic.— Mixed series, a sertes 
whose summation partly dupends on the ousarature of 
the circle and partly on that of the hyperbola,— Bum- 
mulltlo series, see uummu/t/ic.—Odlftic series. Bee 
octfOa.— Oriwme series, in geol., a division of the Lower 
Tertiary series, forming a subgroup in the Older Miocene, 
or Oliffocene, of the Hampshire basin, England, and the 
Isle of Wight It consists of clays, marls, sands, and 
limestones, with fresh-water shells, and is about 70 feet 
in thickness. Also called Si. Helen' t beds.— Pea-gXit 
BSries. Seepea-yrff.— Reoiprooal Serie 8 ,aserie 8 each 
term of which is the reciprocal of the corresponding 
term of another series.— Becorrent series, a series in 
which each term is a given linear function of a certain 
number of those which precede it— Recurring smries. 
Bee reeum'ny.- Bed Mkrl series. See marH.— Bever- 
■lon of senes. Bee rseersion.— Bbisorlstio series. 
See Bobwab'S series, the suwession of posi- 

tive numbers A Cl » KA 4' B), D « i/HC, £ « 4(C 4 
F a VDE, etc.— geml-oonvergent series, ia) A seri^ 
which is at first oonveigent and afterward divergent 
Such series are of great value, and frequently afford ex- 
tremely close approximations, (ft) A series which is con- 
vergent although if the signs of all the terms were the 
same (or their arguments considered as imsglnaries were* 
the same) it would be divergent— geriSS dynamo. Bee 
deetrio maehim, under deebrie. — SulfintatlCML Of SSTlfiS,, 
the method of finding the sum of a series whether ther 
number of terms is finite or infinite. Sea prograssfen.— 
ByUoglstio series, a logical sorites.— Taylors sertotr 
the series of Taylor's theorem (which see, under f Aeerem), 
—The general term of a series, a function of some 
indeterminate quantity x, which, on anbstltuiing sueces- 
aively the numbers 1 , 2 , etc., fur x, produces tbe tema 
of the series.— Thermo-elecirlo seriea See tkermih 
dedridibf-— To arrange hi series, as voltaic cells. Bee 
ftaCteii/, 8 (&).— Torevertaserlsa Bee rc»er«.— Trigo- 
nometric series, a series in which the successive terms 
are sines and cosines of successive multiples of the varia- 
bles mnlUplied by coefllcients — tliat is, the series 
Ao 4 -A,oosa 1 A.,cos2s:-|-. . . 

4 -B, sin a f fi., 8 in 2a; j , . . 

ggriBS-WOnild (se'rex- wound), a. Noting dyna- 
mos or motors wound in series, or so that the 
wire of the field-magnets forms a part of the 
armature and exterior circuit. See electric ma» 
chine, under electric. 

serif (ser'if), n, [Also ceriph and seriph; ori^n 
obscure.] 'The short cross-line put as a finish 
at the ends of the terminating or unconnected 
strokes of roman or italic types, as in H, 1, d, 
and y. its form varies with the style of the type: in 
the Slsevir It is short and stubby ; in sonic French siyiea 

IHL IHL IHL 

UbeA'ir. French. Scotch face. 

it Is long, flat, and slender ; in the Scotch-face it is curved 
like a bracket on the inner side. Bee mm eeri/, 

Serifonn (se'ri-ffirm), a, [< L. Seres, Gr. 
the Chinese. 4* forma, form.] Noting a section 
of the Altaic family of languages, comjj^sing 
the Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, etc. [Bare,] 

gerigjraidl (ser'i-grAf), n. All instrument for 
testing the tuiiformity of raw silk. 

Seriloi^llg (sf-riFo-fus), n, [NL. ^Swainson, 
1837), emended to' Serieolophus (Keichenbach, 
1850), < Gr. OTfptsdi', silken, *f a6^', crest.] An 
Indian genus of broadbills of the subfamily 
Eurylaeminse, containing such species as S, 
natus, the lunated broadblll, which ranges from 
Tenasserim to Kaugoon. S. ruhropygius is a 
Nepauleso species. 

germieter (se-rim'e-t^r), n. An instrument for 
testing the tensile strength of silk thread. 

gerin (ser'in), fi. [< F. serin, m., serine, t, (Nti. 
5eri*n«8), OF. serin, serein = Pr. serin (ML. iw- 
rcMo), according to some < L., dtrinus, citrine, 
i. e. yellow (see citrine), according to others a 
serin, canary; lit. a siren, = OF. serene: see 
siren.] A small fringillin© bird of central and 
southern Europe, the finch Frinmlla serinus or 
St^nus ftor fMtowMx, closely related to the canary. 
It very closely resembles the wild canary in Its natural 
coluration, and the canary is in fact a kind of serln-findbi. 
Bee SfTinwt (with cut). 

gerinette (ser-i-net'), w. [F., < seriner, teach 
a bii-d to sing, < ^tw, a serin : see «?Hm.] A 
small hand-organ used in the training of song- 
birds: a bird-organ. 

serin-finch (ser'in-finch), ». The serin or other 
finch of tlie genus Seiinus, as a canary-bird. 

seringa (se-ring'gk), n. [So called because 
ca^chouo was used to make syringes; < Pg. 



BUO 


seringa as Sp. xeringa ss It. eeiringa, sefUi^a m 8. Important; woight^; not trifling. pnpn% or tbataeotion of iSin 

OF. eiringne, egringue, F. seringue^ a ayrmge: SocMtet . . . wm nat MhameO to aoooimt dauiutliiaa oontidna Bttoh aermons. F. ^.Lee. ^ 

see egrmge.l A name of several Brazilian trees smonee the mimm diecipUnee, for the oomsien^e aormoit (s^'mgn). n. [< ME. sersKm, MfOMmOi 

^S“Sr?f^rS£ 

seri^ fte), [E. Ind-J A musical ^ ^ ^ gemo m Sp. m Pg. . It. srnmOM 

8hak,g 3 Hen. VI., v. ft. 47. = Io®l. Mrmon, < L. senfi«(n.), speaking, speech, 
The State of Ireland being thue In oombuitlon. a Mviowi talk, oonversation, dlseoui^e, diseussion, a 
consultation is holden whom to send to quenorit. speeob or discourse, report, romor, a oonversa- 

aow, chionioies, p. 887. tional satire, style, a word, etc., ML. a sermon; 
4. Attended with danger; giving rise to ap- perhaps akin to AS. su’crmn, speak: aee swear, 


instrument of the viol class, used In India. 

Serinua (se-ri'nus), ». £NL. (Koch, 1816^, from 
the specific name of Fringilla eerinm^ < F. serin j 
a serin: see smn.] A genus of birds of the 
family the serins, serin-finches, or 

canaries. The common serin is S. hartuianus; the oa- 



Serin {Serimus 

xutj is 8. eanarim of Madeira and the Canary Islands snd 
Asores—in its wild state hardly more than a variety of 
the foregoing ; a third speoiee, A auriftom or oanomcuf, 
Inhabits Palestine. There are more than a dozen othm* 


■mo-camic (se^ri-d-kom'ik), a. Having a mix- 
ture of seriousness and comicality, 
serio-comical (Sd'ri-d-kom'i-kfd), a. Same as 
mio-comie. 

asriChOOmically (se'ri-d-kom'i-kal-i), adi\ In a 
hadf-serious, half-comic manner!' 

Sttnola (sf-n'^lk), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829), from 
an Italian name of the tj^>e species, S. du- 
merilt.J A genus of carangoid fishes ; the am- 


prehension : as, a eeriom illness. 

With setitma laug*eomplicatton a fall rash (of measles] 
msy recede. Quafn, lied. Diet., p. m 

5. Deeply impressed with the importance of 
religion; making profession of or pretension 
to religion. [Now cant.] 

And Peter Bell . . . 

Drew sartow—from his dress and mien 
Twaa very plainly to be seen 
Peter was quite reformed. 

Peter fieU the Third, i 1. 
SeriouM family— . . . each female servant required to 
join the Little Bethel Congregation three times every 
Sundsy— with a teriom footman. 

IHekent, Nicbdlas Niokleby, xvi. 
BSyn. 1. Solemn, etc. See pra«(i8.<-l and 8. Sedate, staid, 
sober, eam6st.>f3. Great momentoua 
fierlonsly^ (sd^ri-us-U), adv. l. In a serious 
manner; grovely; solemnly; in earnest; with- 
out levity: as, to think seriously of amending 
one^s life. 

Juno and Cerea whisper mrioudy. 

S^ak.g Tempest, iv. 1. 126. 

2. In a grave or alarming deme or manner; 
so as to give ground for apprehension. 

The sounder side oi a beam should always be placed 
downward^ Any flaw on the lower surface will ttmoudy 
weaken the beam. 

R. 8. BaU, Expoimental Mechanics, p. 188. 


atiswbr.] If. A speech, discourse, or writing. 

Bnt what avatletb suohe a longe ssrmoun 
Of aventures of love up and douiie? 

Vhawer, Complaint of Mara 1. 900i 
Yelverton mad a faylr termms at the Sessebyonys, and 
seyd ... so that the Kyng was Informyd that tber was a 
ryotows felawsohep In Utys centre. Poston letters, 1. 178. 

2. A discourse delivered by a clergyman, licen- 
tiate, or other person, for the purpose of reli- 
gious instruction and edification, during divine 
service, usually founded upon or in elucidation 
of some text or passage of Beripture. 

For alle cunnynge olerkis siththe Crist gede on erthe 
Taken ensaumides of here sawls in msrmonte that the! 
makeii. 

And be here werkis and here werdis wissen vs to Dowel. 

Piere PUnemon (AX xi. 268. 
So worthy a pert of divine service we should greatly 
wrong, if we did not esteem Preaching as the blessed ordb 
nance of God, eerwume as keys to the kingdom of heaven, 
as wings to the soul, as spurs to the g(x>d affections of mat). 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 22. 

A verse msy find him who a Sermon flies. 

O. uerbert, The Temple, The Cborch Porch. 
Upon this occasion . . , he (Sydney Smith] preached in 
the cathedral two remarkable mrmone, upon the unjust 
judges and the lawyer who tempted Christ. 

lady UoUofkd, Sydney Smith, viiL 


Hence— >(a) Aerrltten dissertation of similar character, 
(ft) Any aerious address on a moral or religious theme, 
whether delivered or published, by a clergyman or by a 
layman : as, a lay eemum. (e) Any serious exhortation, 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ oonnscl or reproof: usually in an admonitory or reproba- 

IS proceeding to the letters, to shewe your Grace toiy sense, 
laruy, for rehersing evmything eoriottdy, I shsl over 


serioiudy^ (se'ri-us-li), adv, [< ( < L. 

serieSf series) 4* In a series ; seriatim. 


Thus 

summai . , 
long moleste your Once. 


State Papers, 1. 299. {HaUiteeU.) 


ber-fisEes, of moderate and large size, often serlougnesB (se'ri-^-nes), n. The condition 
of showy coloration, and valuable for food. s. character of being serious, in any sense of 
sonata Is the mdder-tlsh iS, rimdiana and S, faieaia are that word, 
known as roek^mon in Florida ; 8. UUandi or doreaUe is goidph n. See serif * 

Serl, An abbreviation of serimnt. 

M to north « tap. (8or-jS'ni-|), ». [^Plimier, 1703) 

86rioUn»(8e‘'ri-9-li'ne),w.pf. [< iSerioto +-»««.] named after Paul Serjeant, a French botamst.] 
A subfamily of Carangidm, typified by the ge- A genus of polypetalous shrubs of the order 
nus Seriola, with the premaxillaries protractile, Sapindacese and tribe PaulUniem, it is character- 
the pectoral fins short and not falcate, maxil- 
laries with a distinct supplemental bone, and 
the anal fin shorter than the second dorsal. It 
inoludes the amber-fishes, pilot-fish, etc. See 
outs uuder amber- fish and Namrates. 

•aviolilie (sf-ri'^lin), a. and n. I. a. Of, or 
hHiving characteristics of, the SerioHna. 

n. N. A carangoid fish of the subfamily Se- 
rioHnsB, 

•BrfOflO (sa-ri-o'so), adv, [It. : see serious. In _ _ 

music, in a serious, grave, thoughtful manner. An obsolete spelling of sergeant. 

BgrimiB (se'ri-as), a. [Early mod. E. seriouse, serjeant, serjeaiicy, etc. we sergeant, etc. 
sergouse; < ME. seryows, < OP. serwux, F. sM- sem, n. A Middle English spelling of sark. 
eux =s It. serioso, < ML. seriosus, an extension aerkelt, «. A Middle English spelling of circle. 
of L. sinus (> It. Sp. Pg. serio), grave, earnest, serlichet, adr. Same as serely. 
serious; perhaps for *seorius, and in effect an- sennocmal (sfer-mos'i-ngl), a. [Irreg. < L. ser- 
other form of seterus, grave, serious, austere, moeinaH, talk, discourse,' + -a/.] Pertaining to 
severe: see sm^ere. Some compare AS. swi^r, speech. 

swdr =s OS.sicdr = OFries. steere s= MD.«tracrtf, aermociliation (ser-mos-i-n&'shgn), w. [< P. 
D. swaar =s MLG. swdr = OHG. swan, swdr, * ** ' ’ . .. r . ^ 

MHG. swsere, G. schwer, heavy, weighty, =: Icel. 
sedrr s= 8w, svdr as Dan. svtsr, heavy, = Goth. 


Perhaps It msy turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a eermon. 

Rume, Epistle to a Young Friend. 

Bseoalauraats Mnnon. Bee tmeealaureate. - Bemon 
on the Mount, the dlsoonrso reported In the flftli, sixth, 
and seventh obaptera of Matthew and in the sixth chapter 
of Luke, as delivered bv Christ »8yn. 8. iSmnon, Homily, 
Exhortation. Sermon is the stanaard word tor a fonnat 
address on a religious subject, founded uptm a text of 
Scripture. HomUy is an old word for the same thing, es- 
pecially for an exposition of doctrine, but is now more 
often use<l for a converoatioual address, shorter than a 
sermon, of much directness and seriousness, perhaps upon 
a noint of duty. Exhortation Is occasionally used for a 
rcaigtous address appealing to one's conscience or calling 
one to the performance of duty in general or some spectfle 
duty. 

[< ME. sermonen, < OF. 


swirs, esteemed, honored (lit. ^ heavy cf. 
Lith. swariis, heavy, sv&ras, srdras, weight.] 

1. Grave in feeling, manner, or disposition; 
solemn; earnest; not light, gay, or volatile; 
of things, springing from, expressing, or indu- 
cing grarity or earnestness of feeling. 

Away, you fool ! the king is terioue. 

And cannot now admit your vanities. 

Beau, and FL, King and Ko King, ill 8. 
I am more ferioue than my enstom ; yon 
Mast be so too. If heed me. 

Shak., Tempest, il. 1. 219. 
Whether thou choose Cervantes’ eerioue air. 

Or langh and shake in Babelais’ easy chair. 

Pope, Dunclad, i. 21. 

Eetracing step by step our homeward walk, 

With many a laugh among our eerious talk. 

lowM, Agaasij^ Iv. 1. 

2. In earnest; not jesting or making pretense. 

I hear of peace and war in newspapers; but 1 am never 
alarmed, except when I am informed that the sovereigns 
want treasure ; then I know that the monarcha are eeri- 
oue. Dieraeli. 


ised by irregular flowers with five concave sepals (or with 
two of them unitedX four petals, a wavy disk enlarging 
into four glands, eight stamens united at the base, a throe- 

celled ovaiy containing three solitary ovules, and ripening sennon (s^r'mgn), r. [< ME. 
into three indehiacent wing-frulU hearing the se^ at the sermoner, F. sermonner s= It. sermonare, dis- 
SSriciii and courae, lecture, < LL. wr«<m«ri, talk, digeoume, 

lug shrubs, with altoniate compound leav«A often pel- < sermo{n-), speech, talk, LL. a sermon ; see ser- 
lucid-dotted, and yellowish flowers in axillary racemes or mon, ».] 1. ^ans. If. To discourse of, as in a 
panicles, frequently tendril-bearing. Borne of the species a«nnoD 

are imrcotio-polsonous, & hfOUito, of Braril, thein cidl^ ^ ^ ... 

Hmboe, being used as a flab- poison. For & pciyphyUa, see Meth^e will displeamunt, 

hoAet-wood ' ^ ' which had rather have good discipline delivered plainly 

In way of precepts, or srrmoiuid at large. 

Speneer, To 81r Walter Raleigh, Prefix to F. Q. 

2. To tutor; lecture. 

Come, eermon me no further. Shak., T. of A., ii. 2. 181. 
.n.t intrans. To compose or deliver a sermon ; 
discourse. 

You eermon to vs of a dungeon ippofuted tor offendors 
and miscredents. 

Hotmehed, Cbron., I., Descrip. of Ireland, iv. 
sennocinatkm, < L. sermocinatio(n’-), < sermoci- senilOllBBr (s^r-mg-nfir'), n. [< sermmdr -cer.] 
nari (> It. sermoeinare); talk, discourse, ha- A preacher of seiinons ; a sermonizer. 
rangue, < speech, talk, discourse : see wll. wUI leaw m K «b«y <»« perort.. 

sermon.^ If. Speech-making. You cling to lords; and lords, if them yon leave 

Sermoeinatione of ironmonwera felt-makm cobblers, *•*>' mmoneere. B. Jonemi, Underwoods, IxvilL 
broom-men. fy. Hatt, Free Prisoner, ft 2. senaOHMT (s(»r^mgn-Ar), n. Same as semumiaer, 

2. A form of prosopopmiain which the swaker, (grandiloquence] is the sin of sohoolmasters, gov- 

having addressed a real or imaginary hearer emesses,orlties.4wrmoners, and instructors of you^ or old 
with a remark or especially a question, im- P«»Pl«. Tteetoray, Roundalmut Papery De ^Ibaa 
mediately answers for the hearer: as, **Is a senilOliet,8ennG116tte (sftr'mgn-et), n. [< ger- 
man known to have received foreign mo^eyf mon *f -of.] A little sermon. [Becent.] 


People envy him. Does he own it T Tliey 
laugh. Is he formally convicted t They for- 
give him." 

flennodnatort (s^r-mos'i-nft-tgr), 71. r< LL. ser- 
moHnator, a talker, < L. sermocinari, discourse: 

Hee sermodnation.l One who makes speeches; gan&Ollic (sftr-mon'ik), a. 


one who talks or harangnes. 

Those obstreperous eermaeinaton make easy impression 
upon the minmi of the vulgar. Bowed, 


It (the Role of Benedict] opens with a sermonei or hor- 
tatory preface. Bneye. Brit., XVI. 704. 

It was his characteristic plan to preach aaerles of week- 
day eermonete. 

PaRJfaffGojwttfrDeo. 27,1888. (Sneye. XHet.) 

[< sermon 4- -<c,] 


Having the character of a sermon. 
Converoatlon 


[Bare.] 


grave or gay, satliieal or sefiNontfe. 

J. Wdum, 


BermologfUl (Sftr-mor^gus), n.; pi. sermologi MKmuniieAl (sftr-mon'i-kal), a. 
(-ji). [NL., < L. sernw, a speech, 4- Gr, ^etv, -al.] j^me as sermonic/’ 


[< sermonic 4- 


speak; 'see •oUgy,'] A volume containing vari- lenttOllillg (s^r'mgn-ing), n, [< ME. sermoning; 
oos sermons by the church fathers a^ the verbal n. of eermon, v,J The aot' of ] 


f preaching 



h«ne% homily; IsitntoUm: ad- 

M licrof WM 10 long a 

Wt wore to long to make reberalotL 

CAoueer, Good Women, L 1184. 

If tlio like oocaalon oome tgalne, hee ahall leaae need 
tke help of breviataa or biatorloall rhapiodlea than yonr 
reverenoe to eek oni your ttrmoninat shall need repalre 
to PostiUa or l*oliaiitheaV 

MUtan, On X>ef. of Humh. Bemonit. 

•amoidseiiemoiliier. Be^aemwniee, sermon- 
imt. 

Mmumiih (sdr'mon-ish); a. [< B&tmon + 

JLiko a germon. 

aermoniat (86r'm9n-i8t), n. t< Betmm 4 - -fdf.] 
A writer or deliverer of fiermons. 


in the body of the church. BuUey, 
aarsumiie (gAr'mou-lg), «. ; pret. and pp. «er- 
monized, ppr. Bennonizing. [< ML. Bertnonigari^ 
< L. BBrmo(n-)f a digcourse: see sermonJ] I. 
intram, 1. To preach; discourne; harangue; 
use a dogmatic or didactic style in speaking or 
writing. 

In sailor fashion roughly $mnoniging 
On pruvlaenoe and trust In Heaven. 

Tennyioti, Enoch Arden. 

1 feel as If I ought to follow these two personages of roy 
mrmoniBinff stoiw until they come together or separate. 

0, W. Hotmn, Atlantic Slonthly, LXVl. 068. 

d. To lecture; lay down the law. 

The dictates of a morose and 9ermoniztng father. 

Ctutgberjitld. (/>atA(wn.) 

Though the tone of it Is distinctly religious, there is very 
little mnnomting and no false sentiment 

S^. Jarncf’s OtusdOt, Dec. 22, 1880. (Etuiye. Diet.) 

3. To make sermons ; compose or write a ser> 
mon. 

trans. To*preach a sermon to ; discourse 
to in a formal way ; persuade, affect, or influ> 
ence by or as by a sermon. 

We have entered into no contest or competition which 
of us shall Ming or nermonite the other fast asleep. 

Landor, Imag. <}onv., Lord Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney. 

Also spelled Bcnmnise. 

sermonizer (s6r'mon-i-z6r), w. [< sermonize + 
-srl.l A preacher W writer of sermons: used 
chteiiy in a depreciatory sense. Also spelled 
Bermoniner. 

He [Crowley] was not leas a favorite mtmwrUzer. Ho 
touched a tremulous chord in the hearts of the people, and 
his opinlotis found an echo in their breasts. 

/. rr Israeli, Amen, of Lit, 1. 877. 

Sdrmoimfy n. a Middle English form of Bcrmon, 
attmunmtaiii (s^r'moun^t^O^ 
montain, ‘‘siler mountain, bastard loveage” 
(Cotgrave): see Siler. 2 A European umbel- 
liferous plant, said to be a kind of JMserpitium 
or Siler, 

germimcle (s6r'mung-kl), n. [< L. Bermuneu- 
luB, a little discourse, common talk, tattle, dim. 
of Bormo(H-), discourse, talk: see sermon.'} A 
little sermon or discourse. 

The essence of this devotion is a series of eermuncUs, 
meditations, hymns, or prayers. 

CAtweA TVmes^ April 2, 1880. {Eneye. Diet.) 

aMroflbrinolUI (se-ro-fi'bri-uus), a. [< L. serum 
+ K fibrin : tmJi^jfimuB.} Consisting of serum 
which contains ff min. 

BGTOXly ». [Trade-name; ef. goroow.] An ob- 
long packago of mate, or Paraguay tea, holding 
about 200 pounds, of which the outer wrapping 
material is raw hide put ou and sewed together 
while green, the subsequent shrinkage in dry- 
ing compacting the mass, 
iorooni (se-rOn^), », [Also ceroon, asPow, se- 
rone; < 8p. Beron, a hamper, orate (as Pg. rei- 
rik}y a great basket}, aug. of sera, a large 
pannier or basket, also a rush, as Pg. oetru, a 
oasket used by porters, a frail, also a rush. 
Cf. Cat, 8p. sarpia, a net or basket woven of 
rushes, an OF. aarrie^ a pannier ; origin uncer- 
tain.] A hamper, pannier, or orate in which rai- 
sins, figs.' almonds, and other fruit, seeds and 
other articles, especially from Spain or the Med- 
iterranean, are commonly packed. 


paft breast.] The presence of serous nma to- 
gether with gas or air in a pleural cavity: same 
as pneumoh^drothorm, 

(B€-r6.pff'rbdent), a. [< L. se- 
ruMf serum, H” purutentuBi purulent.] Com- 
poe<^ of serum mixed with pus. 


florosa&giiliioliiit (sl^>9^8aiig-«gid]i'f*lent), a. 

[< L. serum, serum, + sanguinolentUB, bloody: 
see sanguinolent} Pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of bloody serum. 

seroset (sfi'rds), «. [< NL. **BeroBUB: see se- 
rouB,] Same as serous. Dr. JET. More. 
serosity (sS-ros'i-ti), n. [sn P. B^rosiU as Sp. 
seroBiaad ss Pg. serosidade ax It. serosltd, siero^ 
Bitd; as serous + 4ty.} 1. The state oi being 
serous or watery.— 2. That which is serous or 
watery; a serous fluid; serum. [Bare.] 

In Elephantiasis Arabnm ... the other timues. for ex- 
ample, of the lower limbs or neck become changed in struc- 
ture, intumescent, hard, and at ttmea loaded more or leas 
with aerotUy. J. M. CamoeAun, Operative Surgery, p. 40. 

serotina (8er-9-ti'na), n. [NL., fern, of seroU- 
niMT, late : see serotine.} The decidua serotina 
(which see, under decidua). 
serotine (ser '9-tin), n. [= P. s&otine, <‘L. 
BerotinuB, late, backward, K sera, late, at a late 
time, prob. abl. neut. of BeruBj late.] A small 
European bat, Ve.^>erUUo or Vesperugo aeroU- 
nuBi of a reddish-brown color above and paler 
^ayisb- or yellowish-brown below, about 3 
inches long: so called because it flies late in 
the evening. 

serotinons (se-rot'l-nus), a. [s It. serotine, 
aerotino, < L. serotinus, late, backward: see 
serotine.} In hot., appearing late in a season, 
or later than some allied species, 
serous (se'rus), a. [< OF. sereux, F. sSreux as 
Sp. Pg. seroHo ss It. sieroso^ < NL. ^serostts, < 
L. scram, whey, serum: see 8^T/m.] 1, Hav- 
ing the character or quality of serum ; of or 
pertaining to serum or serosity: as, a serous 
fluid; ccroM/f extravasation. — 2. Secreting, con- 
taining, or conveying serum; causing serosi- 
ty ; conconied in serous effusion : as, a serous 
membrane; a serous surface. — 3. Consisting 
of whey. 

Bland, a eubaold liquor made out of the serous part of 
the milk, Scott, Pirate, vi. 

Serous liquid or fluid, any liquid formed in the body 
riniilar to blood-serum, such as that which moistens se- 
rous membranes, or as the cuphalorachidian fluid, or as 
that which accumulates in tissues or cavities in (hopsy. 
But the liquid part of uucoi^ulated blotnl is called plasma, 
and the ooutents of lymphatic vessels are called lymph, 
and the latter word is used in application to other serous 
liquids, especially when they are normal in quantity and 
quality.— Serous membraae. Bee membrane.* 
serpedinOHB (sf^r-ped'i-nus), a. [< ML. serpe- 
do {^din-), equiv. t<) serpigo {•gin-), ringworm: 
see serpiginous.} Serpiginous. [Rare J 
The itch is a corrupt humour between the skin and the 
flesh, runiiiug with a serpediwtm course till it liath deflled 
the whole body. /fee. T. Adams, Works, I. 501. 

Sexiiens (s^r'penz), n. [L.: see serpent.} An 
ancient northern const^dlalion intimately con- 
noctod with, but not treated as a part of, (}phi- 
uchns (whicii see). 

serpent (ser'pent), a. and n. [Grig, adj., but in 
E. first used as a noun; also formerly and dial. 
sarpent; < ME. serpent, < OF. serpent, sarpent, P. 
serpetit, dial, sarpent, sarpan, a serpent, snake, 
a musical instrument so called, ss Pr. sarpent 
XK Sp. serpiente s= P^. It. serpente, a serpent, < 
L. serpen{t-)s, creeping, as a noun a creeping 
thing, a serpent (also applied to a louse), ppr. 
of serpere, creep, =s Gr. rpirriv, creep, = Skt, 
y/ sarp, creep (> sarpa, a snake); usually iden- 
tified also with L. repere, creep (see repenf^, 
reptile), the sarp being perhaps seen also in 
E. salve: see salvcK} I. «. 1. Crawling on the 
belly, as a snake, or reptant, as an ophidian ; 
of or pertaining to the iSei^ntia: correlated 
with salient and gradient. — 2. Having the form 
or nature of a serpent; of a kind similar to 
that which a serpent has or might have. 

Back on herself her serpsntmlAe had curl'd. 

Tennyson, Falaoe of Art. 
3. Serpentine; winding; tortuous. 

Their serpent wliidlugs and deceiving crooks. 

P, Fletehsr, Pu^e Uland, U. 0. 

n. w. 1. A scaly creature that crawls on the 
belly; a limbless reptile; properly, a snake; 
any member of the cider Opnidw (wbioh see for 
technical characters), and snaiu now mean 

precisely the same thing; but the word ssrpmU is some- 
what more formal or teohnioal than snake, so that It seldom 
applies to the limbless llsards, many of which are popu- 
larly mistaken for and called snakes, and snoAs had origi- 
nally a specific meaning. (BeetnoAe.) Seipenta are found 
all over tlie world, except in very cold rotrlona Most 
of them are timid, inoffensive, ana defeneeless animals ; 
others are among the most dangerous and deadly of all 
creatures. Borne are very powerful, in oousequenceof their 
great else and faculty of oonstrioUon, as boas, pythons, 
and anacondas. Those which are not venomous are known 
as innoeifoiM serpents, or /niioewa; those which are poison- 
ous are needous selpents, or ATociki, sometimes oolleotively 
oaUed Thanatopkma. All are eamlvorous ; and most are 


aairpMt 

able, by means of their dllstsble months and the general 
distonmiUty of their bodies, to swallow animals of greater 
. girth than memselves. In cold and temperate countries 
aeraenta hibernate in a state of torpidity. They are 
ovtparons or ovovivipanms, and in some ooaes the young 
take refuge from danger by crawling into the gullet of 'the 
mother, whence the common belief that snakes swallow 
their young. Most serpents can be tamed, or at least ren- 
dered genfle, by handling : others, as the rat-snake of In- 
dia, are almost domestic ; bat the more venomous kinds 
can be safely handled only when the fangs have been re- 
moved. There is a very genertU misapprehension respect- 
ing the comparative numbers of venomous and harmless 
serpents. Out of more than 800 genera of ophidians, only 
about 60. or one sixth, are poisonous, and more than half of 
these belong to the two families Nnjider and Crotalidm (the 
cobra and the rattlesnake families). The true vipers (Vi’ 
psridm)and the sea-serpents (Hydrmhidw), all venomous, 
nave six or eight genera apiece ; and four other venomous 
flunillea have but one to three genera apiece. The pro- 
portion of venomous to non-venomous species is still 
■mailer than that of the genera, as the latter will average 
more speoies to a genus than the former. Poisonous ser- 
pents are mainly conflned to tropical and warm temperate 
oonntrlet ; they are more numerous and diversified in the 
Old World than in the New, and rather more forms are 
ProUrroilypha than Solenofflypha (see these words). Ser- 
pents lane enough to be formidable from their powers 
of constrtotlon belong to the Boidss and Pythoniass. A 
few families contain veiy small speciea, worm-like in ap- 
pearance and to some extent In habits. A majority of all 
serpents belong to one family, the harmless ColubridM, 
Bee cuts under the various popular and teohnioal names. 

And hadde not ben the doublet that he hadde of a asr- 
penles f^n, deed hadde he ben witb-onte recouer. 

Msfiin(RE.T.&),il.m. 

Now the ssrpent was more subtil than any beast of the 
field. Gen. iti. 1. 

2. [cop.] In astron., a constellation in the north- 
ern hemisphere. Bee (^hiuehus. — 3. Atnusioal 
instrument, properly of the trumpet family, 
having a ouppod mouthpiece, a conical wood- 
en tube bent a 

to and fro 

several times Zyj A 

and uBuallv raEEfl 

covered with { 

leather, and ^ j 

nine finger- J* . 

holes very ir- f r 

regularly dis- ( f ( 

posed. Its com- \ ■ / V Vw./' / 

pass extended V y V J 

from two to four V i 

Form»ofSerpeiit(def.3). The left-hand Sgune 
t 4» an early form ^ the UartmmeiU. , 

thiitl 0 below 

middle C, and included more or less diatonic and chro- 
matic tones according to the skill of the performer. Its 
tone was pervasive, (hough somewhat harsh. It la said 
to have been Invented by a canon of Auxerre In 16S0 tor 
use ill ohnreh music. It was retained In orchestras nntU 
the invention of the oontrafsgotto, and is stUl occasiott- 
ally used In French churches. 

A serpsnt was a good old note ; a deep, rich note was 
the ssrpenL T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, Iv. 

4. In organ-building, a reed-stop similar to the 
trombone. — 5. Fi^ratively, a person who in 
looks or ways suggests a serpent ; a wily, treach- 
erous x>flrson ; rarely, a fatally fascinating per- 
son. 

Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of noil? Mat. xxili 88. 

He 's speaking now, 

Gr murmuring, ** Where 's my serpsnt of old Nile?** 

For so he calls me. Shak., A. and C., i 6. 26. 

6. A kind of firework which hums with a zig- 
zag, serpentine motion or light. 

In fire-works give him leave to vent his spite, 

Those are the only serpents he can write. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achft, It 462. 

7. In firearms, same as 8Cf7>cnftH._Hakod ser- 
pents. See nnlvd.— Pliaradh'B serpent, a chemical toy 
conelsting of a amall quantity of sulphocyanide of mer- 
cury enveloped in a cone of tinfoil. The cone is placed 
upright on a flat dish, and is Ignited at the apex, when a 
buil^ ash is at once fmtnod which issues from the burning 
mass In a aerpent-like form. — Bat-tailed eerpSBt. See 
me-toihMf.— tepent stflxilsh. Same as ssrpent’Star.-’- 
Tbe old serpent, Satan. 

And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpssU, whlOll 
is the l^vll, and Baton. Bev. xx. 2. 

Borne, whose souls the did serpent long had drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the wither'd leaf. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

serpent (86r'i>ent), v. [< OF. serpenter, crawl 
like a serpen f, wriggle (ss It. serpentare, im- 
portune, tease), < a serpent: see serpent, 

n.] I. intrans. To wind aloiig like a snake, 
as a river; take or have a serpentine course; 
meander. 

A circular view to ye utmost verge of ye hortoon, which 
with the serpsnHng of the Thames Is admirable. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 28, 1674 

n. trans. To entwine; girdle as with the- 
coils of a serpent. 

llie fofids, planted with fruit-trees, whose boles aip 
serpented with excellent vines. 

. Eveltm, Piary, Jan. 88^ 1645. 

[Rare in both uses.] 



_ ^ n, [Nil., < It. ser» 

jp^taria^ snalceweed: see ser^tarp*'] The offi- 
cinal name of the rhiaome and rootlets of Ariih 
toloMa Serpentarktf the Virginia snakeroot; 
serpentary-root. It has the properties of a 
stimulant tonicy acting also as a diaphoretic or 
diuretic. Bee snakeroot, 

Ssffpeatariidss (ser^pen-t^ri'i-de), ». pi, [NL., 

< Serpentarius -f •iam,'] An African family of 
raptorial birds, named from the genus Serpen^ 
larius: oftener called Gppogeranidm, 

8erpe&tariin» (ser-pen-t&-ri-i'n€), n,pl, [NL., 

< Serpentarius 4* -laie/) The Serjjkmtariidk as a 
subfamily of FaloonidsB, 

Sarpeatariiis (ser-pen-ts'ri-us), w. [Nii., < L. 
^serpentarius (fern, serpentaria^ as a noun: see 
serpentarp), < serpen{U)Sy a serpent: see ser- 
|>est.] 1. The constellation Ophiuchus. — 2. In 
smith, t the serpent-eaters or secretary-birds: 
Cuvier's name (1797-8) of the ^nus of Falco- 
nidsB nreviously called SapittarTus, and subse- 
quentlv known as J^iecreUtriuSy Oppogeranus^ and 
Ophiotkeres, See outs under secretarp^bird and 
desmognaihaus, 

W&KpWittay (s6r'pon-ta-ri), n, [< ME. serpen- 
tariSf F. serpentuire ss *lt. serpentariOf < L. ser- 


MKpm*r9Pd(«to'pjpiH{ol),«i A.twpMiNUigr$ 
a snake-god. 

MrpenVCj^ (abr'pmtiplm), it. The elpine 
bistort, Tolit^oiNiiRvtetcarKm. 

4 to 8 Inches hm with a mwe of lloeb-colorsd flowers, or 
in their place little red bnlolels which serve tor propesa* 
tion. It grows well northward or on mountains In both 
hemispheres. 

Berpentia (s6r-pen 'shi-ft), n,pl, [NL;, < L. set- 
^entiUf serpents, nent. pi. of serpen{U)s, creep- 
ing: see serpen l(.1 An old name, originating 
with Laurent! (1768), of serpents (opmdians), 
or limbless scaled reptiles. Lanrenti included some 
limbless lissrds In this <Hrder iSIwjMiiiiiii, which excepted, 
the term is the same as Opktdia. In Merrem's system 
(1820) iSnyMNlia are the same as OpM^, but included the 
amphisbrnniana See Serpsnte*, 
ser^ntifonn (s^r-pen'ti-fdrm), a. [< L. eer- 
pen(t-)Sf a serpent, + format form.] Having 
the form of a serp^t; serpentine; ophidian in 
structure or affinity; snake-like: said chiefly 
of reptiles which are not serpents, but resemble 
them: as, a serpentiform liaard or amphibian. 
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me l UfS Oa IB afS9]WIIPB < 

B of aw ainvwards fieei 

IT. IT. ^ .... 

2t. A cannon in' use in the sixteenth century*. 
The serpentine proper Is desoiibed as having a bore of 


ido^fl 

— 1 beeama^ «l6<l& iiMi gSh 
IT. W, ^tsmest The Quin, p. 4ft. 



Serpentiiie. (Fiem »a eteblng tv Albert DOier.) 


2f. A kind of still. 

Do therto a galiin of good reed wyne, . 
distllle him thorow a mrpemknie. 

MS. in Mr. PetHanui'i pommion, 16th oent 


and thanne 



jierpentlfbnn Li««rd (CAO'^/m caHa/teHiat$*j). 

The one here flgured is an ampbisbwnian, with a small 
of limbs like ears jnst benind the head. (See Chi- 
ratet.) Other examples are figured uitder amphUbstna, 
hUnd-wcTtn, gUm-inate, Psgudopm, and rehdtopusik, 
aerpenlteAnons (sCr-pen-tij'e-nus). a. [< L. 
serpentigena, serpont-born, < serpe»(U)Sf a ser- 
pent, + -genuSf produced (see -genovs).] Bred 


iHammU.) 

iflxpontaiy-root (s^r'pen-ta-ri-r6t), n. Same as 
serpentaria, 

fiflrpe&t-beartr (s^r'pent-bar'Cr), n. Same as 
Se^ntariust 1, or OpKiuehus. 

Mrpent-boat (s^r'pent-bot), n. Same aspaiM- 
hat^-mancke, 

flttrpe&t-chafxaer (s4r'pent-chur'm^r), n. One 
who charms or professes to charm or control 
serpents by any means, especially by the power 
of music ; a snake-charmer. The practice is of very 
ancient origin, and la best known in modem times by its 
^Pl^lcatlon to the cobra<di-capellu lo India. This most 
venomous of serpents is allui^ by the simple monoto* 
nous musto of a pipe, and easily captured by the expert 
charmer, who then extracts ita fangs and tames Uie snake 
for exhibition. 

•erpent-chamiilg (s^r'pent-ehfir'ming), n. 

The act or practice of fascinating and captur- 
ing serpents, especially by means of music. See 
serpent-charmer, 

wrpentcleide (86r'p§nt-klid), «. [Irreg. < ser- * x 

pent (L. serpent t-)s, equiv. to Gr. ) + (ophi)- P^ntiiie (stone), 

Seide.-\ A musical instrumeut invented in feug- alembio : ML. lermnhHa, f., a kind 

of cannon, serpentine (stone) ; from the atij.j 
I. a. Of or pertaining to or resembling a serpent. 


pent, + -genuSf produced (see -gene 
of a seip^t. [ Kare.l Imp. Diet. 
lerpentlM (s^r pen-tm or -tin), a, and n, [T. a. 
< ME. serpentpne"< OP. serpentine F. scf^ntin 
SB Bp. Pg. It. serpenHrroe of a serpent, < LL. ser- 
pentinuSe of a serpent, < L. HerpeH{U)Se a ser- 
pent: see serpent, 11. ti. < ME. sergentm^ a can- 
non, < OF. serpentin^ m., the cook of a barmie- 
bus,part of an alembic, serpentine^ f., a kind of 
alembic, a kind of cannon, F. serpentine, ser- 
* intain,sBlt.8e;peiifina, 


inches, and the cannon aorpentine as having a bore of,y 
inohes and a ahot of 684 pounda. Compare ergunifurk ,^ 
Item, iij. gounea called serptnHnt. 

PsJtUm Utters, Inventory, L 4|p. 
The dSMpsnlhi, a long light cannon of tmall hore, aod 
semi-portable, with the mouth formed to reaemble the 
head of a serpent, griflin, or some labolous monster. 

W. W. Qrmner, llie Oun, p. 9h 

8f . A kind of still ; a serpentary. ^ 

sSkypenMnatlil, . . , aklndof winding limbeokeoMlll 
called a strpmHns or double SS In English. Fhrio. 

4. A hydrous silicate of magnesium, oeourring 
massiye, sometimes fine, granular, and com- 
paoL iigaln finely fibrous, less often slaty, it ia 
usually green in color, but of many different shauea. also 
red, brown, or gray, soinetimea with spots resembling a 
serpent*s skin. There are numerous varieties dlffei^g In 
atruoture and color. The most important of these are— ■ 
preckms or noble serpentine, under which term are oom- 
priaed the more or less traiifuoeent aerpenUii||||liaring a 
rich oil-green color; foliated varieties inoluffijjf rnarmo- 
llte and antlgorite ; fibrous varieties, *• ebryaotfle (some* 
times oslled serpentine asbsstos) and metaxlte. Other 
minerals more or lees closely allied to or identIfidMth 
serpentine are piorolite, wilUsmsite, bowenlte^WUna- 
Ute, bsltlmorlta. vorhanserite, liydrophlte, fenklMdie. 
viUarsite, etc. Serpentine ocours widely dtstributed^and 
In abundance, forming rock-inaasea many of whldh were 
formerly regarded as being of eruptive origin, but which 
are now generalW conceded to have been fanned by the 
mobunorphism of various rooks smk minerals; indeed,* it 
has not been proved that serpentine has ever been formed 
in any other way than this. The nerldoHtes appear to 
have been peculiarly liable to this Kind of 


peculiarly liable to this i 


alteration, or 


, , jerwjntl 

been extensively used for Imth interior and exterior archi- 
tectural and decorative pnrpoMts, but in only a few locali- 
ties Isa material quarried which stands outdoor exponuro 
without soon losing Its polish, and eventually becoming 
disintegrated. The serpentinous rock commonly ^lled 
rerd-nrttiqtui, and known to lithologists as vphioaktte, is a 
very beautiful decorative material, and liaa been extensive- 
ly employed for ornament in various parts of the world. 
See iw^-antiytie. 

Tlae Stones are loyn’d so artificially 
That, If the Maaon had not checkered fine 
Syre's Alabaster with hard SerpetOine, . . . 

The whole a whole Qnar one might rightly tearm. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du fiartas'a Weeka, 11., The Magnificence. 

BOrpentilie (s^r'pen-tin or -tin), v. i , ; pret. and 
pp. serpentined, ppr. serpentining, [< se^ntine, 
n.] To wind like a serpent ; move sinuously 
like a snake; meander; wriggle. 

In those fair vales by Nature form'd to please, 
Where tiuadalquiver serpentines with ease. 

W. Harte, Vialon of Death. 
The women and men join hands tintU they form a long 
lino, wfaloh then serpentines about to a slow movement 
which seems to have great faaclnstlon. 

J, ilaJvr, Turkey, p. 00. 

Berpentlnely (s^r'pen-tin-li or -t!n-U), adv. In 
a serpentine manner; serpeutiningly. 

Berpentilliail (s6r-pen-tln^i-an), n, [< LL. ser- 
penHnus, pertaining to asegpent: see serpenUl 
One of an ancient Gnostic sect: same as (Jjrhite'f, 

Sfirpentibodc (s^r-p^n-tin'ik), a, [< serpentine 
+ -Ic.] Same as serpentinous. 

Have studied . . . the **blae ground/' tnd have shown 
that it Is a ssrpenHnte substance. M. Mag., IV. 88. 

Berpentinillgly (s^r-pgn-triiing-li), adv. With 
a serpentine motion or appearance. [Bare.] 
What If my words wind In and out the stone 
As yonder ivy, the god's parasite? 

Though they leap all the way the pillar lead% 
Festoon about the nuu*ble^ foot to friexe, 

■ * enrich the roof. 

ng, Balauition’s Adventure. 

jn-titi-i-a&'fik 9 n), n. [< 
sefpentinise 4* -utiofi.] ' Conversion into ser- 
pentine, an extremely common result in the 
course of the metamorphic changes which rock- 
forming minerals have undergone, it is espe- 
cially therocks made up wholly or in pari of cAtvin which 
have become oonvertedT Into serpentine. Bee perMsHts, 
The mineral [olivin] Is quite colorless. . . . and is trav- 
ersed by trrmlsr cracks, along which serpenUntsaUsn 
may frequently be seen to have oommenoed. 

Amer, ^mr. Sei, BA ser., CXXXt. 84. 

flflrpeutliiisa (sAr^pgn-tin-ls), e. f.; pret. and 


land in 1851, which was essentially an ophicleide 
witli a wooden tube. It was too largo to be 
carried by the player. 

Mrpffnt-ClKnmiber (s^r'pcnt-ku'kum-b^r), n. 
Same as snake-cucumber a long-fruited 

variety of the muskmelon. See cucumber. 

iittimt-dfiity (S^r^pentnle'i-ti). n. The deity, 
diviuity,orgoa of the Ophites, otherwise known 
as the god Abraxas. He is commonly represented 
In the form of a man with a hawk’s head, legs like twin 
•eirpe&ts, and holding in one hand a scourge and in the 
ocher a shield. This figure is one of the commonest and 
moat characteristic of the* so-called Gnostic gems, and is 
modified from a conventional figure of Homs or Osiria. 
Alao called aphis, serpent,god, snaJet-deUy, etc. See cuts 
Under Abraacas, 

florpent-ea^ (s^r'pcnt-e^gl), n. A book-name 
of hawks ox the genus Spitornis. 

•erpent-fiater (sAr'pent-o^t6r), n. l. One who 
or that which eats' serpents ; specifically, a 
large long-legged raptorial bird of Africa, the 
secretary-bird (which see, with cut). — 2. A 
kind of wild goat found in India and (Jasbmero, 
Capra megac^os, the markhor: so called from 
some popular misapprehension. 

aarpenteau (ser-pen-toO* n. [< F. serpenteau, 
a young serj^iit, a serpent (firework), dim. of 
serpent, a serpent : see serpentl An iron circle 
having small spikes to which squibs are at- 
tachea, employed in the attack or defense of a 
breach. 

Serpentes (ser-pen'tez), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
serpen(t-)8, a serpent : see serpent'] If. In the 
Linnean system, the socohd order of the third 
class {Amphibia), containing limbless reptiles 
referwid to six genera, Crotalus, Boa, Cotnber, 
Anguis, Amphisbmna, and t-mdlia, the first three 
of which are proj>erly serpents, or Ophidia, the 
fourth and fifth are lizards, or lAtcertilia, and 
the sixth is amphibian. See Amphibia, 2 (a). 
— 2, Same as Ophidia, 

BOrpent-fiBh (s^r^ pent-fish), ft. The bandfish or 
snake-fish, Vtpola rubescens. Bee cut under 
Cepolidse. 


The bytter gtlle pleynly to enchaoe 
Of the venym canid serpentyne. 

Lydgate, MB. Athmole 89, f. 0. {IlaUirtdl.) 
EqMclally — (a) Having or rcaembling the qualltlea or 
Inatineta aacribed to aerpenU ; subtle ; cunning ; trcaoh- 
erouB or dangerous. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
moaning to free him from ao serpentine a companion as 1 
am. Mr P. £Mney, 

It is not possible to join serpentsne wisdom with the 
columbine Innocency. 

JBaeon, AdvaDcementtf’heaming, ii. 282. 

Being themselves without hope, they would drive all 
others to despair, employing all their force and serpetitine 
craft. ffpsfyn, True Xeligion, 1. 142. 

(6) Moving like a serpent ; winding about ; writhing ; 
wriggling ; meandering ; coUIng ; crooked ; bent ; tortu- 
oua; sinuous; xlgxag; anfractuous; specifically, in the 
mat^ge, lolling out and moving over the bit, as a horse's 
tongue. 

The not Inquiring into the ways cf Ood and the strict 
rules of practice has been instrumental to the preserving 
them free from the eerpentine eiifoldingt end labyriutbs ot 
dispute. Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, Ded., p, 8. 

I'ill the travellers arrived at Vivian Hall, their conver; 
sation turned upon trees, and avenues and serpentine ap- 
proaches. Miss Edgeworth, Vivian, I, 

(e) Beginning and ending with the eame word, es a line of 
poetry, as if returning upon itself. Bee serpentine verse. 
— Bsrpentixis narntve, in mum,, a vein or nervure cf 
the wmg that forms two or more distinct curves, as in 
the membranous wings of certain beetles.— fffifpfilltft&fi 
VUTM. a verse which m^lns and ends with the seme word. 
The following are examples : 

Crescit amor nnmmi, quantum ipsa pecunia creaolt. 
[Greater grows the love of pelf , espelf Itseltt growegreeter.l 
Juvenal, Batires (tratii.X riv. 189. 
florontes wtatlbui, Arcadee ambo. 
th in the bloom ot llf& Arcadians both.] 

Virgil, Eclogues (tr. ty CsoufngtonX vil. 4. 
Bfirpfiattllfi Wire, a variety of pebbleware. The name 
it generally given to that variety which Is speckled gray 
and green. 

n. ft. If. In French tisane, part of the lock of 
an earlv form of harquebiia; a match-holder, 
resembling a pair of nippers, which could be 
brought down upon the powder in the pan* 


pp. serpen tinised, ppt, serpenHnising, [< serpstu^ . 
me + -488.] To conveit into fierpenr 




1880^ pt 1007. 


^ ^ ^ntinM dU! 

0t^ WiaduMi mioi. Amtr. trm., Ko 

j,.- 1. «• t< ierpen- 

Um + -o<rf.j Hamg In a more or loss imper- 
xoet itogroo the eharaoter of serpentine, 

alfnoe of tenNintltim and obsoare immHiyHd 
lOOka lb gmt nuuwea In these altered portions [the Coast 
OT CWlfornlaUs^ a foot of nmeh geologioal in- 
H^t. ,r. A rMtiwp, Bncyc. Brit, XXIII. 801. 

llfoilltto iiserpenUne 

4* «ot««.] Kelating to, of the nature ofj or re- 
aembling serpentine, 

: So as not . . . to disturb the arrangement of the m- 

Ih' jwirinowr residuum. W, B. OarpnUer, MIoroa, 1 495. 

IffTpentlTef (g^r'pgn-tiv), «. [< scrpmt -f -ire,] 
ijg^rpentine, [Bm,] 

M ending this mpentfnt treason broksn in the shell 
Wm but lend your reverend ears to his neft designs. 

SMrUy, The Traitor, HI. 1. 
SSVptMQtiM (ste'pen-tiz), v, i, ; pret. and pp, ser- 
p 0 nH$ed, ppr. serpentizing, [< serpent + -ijre,] 
Ip -wind; turn or bend, first in one direction 
jlpd then in the opposite ; meander. [Hare,] 

* The path, Sirp$rMMtng throngh thia open grove, leads us 
by an easy ascent to a . , . small bench. 

Shemtone, Works (ed. 1791X 290. 

Even their bridges most not be atralght ; . , « they ssr- 
penttie as much as the rivulets. 

WalpUet On Modem Gardening. 
•enentrlikO (s6r 'pgnt<1ik), adv. Like a serpent. 
She hath , . ; atraok me with her tongue, 

Most §9rpnd4Qc9, upon the very heart 

Shak., Lear, IL 4. 168. 

sm^peflraurdl (S^sr^pent-liz^ftrd), n, A lizani 
of the genus Seps, 

SOl|||^'l^lllOSS (sdr^pent-mds), n. A greenhouse 


OQX9 , 

MTiilgd n* ^ingWofiUf < 

serpsre, ereep, erawl: see Of, herpes, 

from the same ult. source.] Oxte or another 
form of herpes. See shingles. 

Thine own bowels . , . 

X)o curse the gout, serpigo^ and the rheum, 

For ending thee no sooner. 

Shak., M. for M., Hi. 1. 81. 

serplath (»6r'plath), n. [A corrupt form of 
^‘serpler, sarplar : see sarplar, 1 A weight equal 
tombstones, f^otch.] 

SSrplltlS (sCr'pli'iis), n. Same as sapples, 
servlet (sCr'po-let), w. [< F. serpolet, OF. eer- 

serpolsa 
flUim, 

, , , . , lyme, 

< kpneiv, creep: see serpent"] The wild thyme, 
Thymus Serpyllum, 


acanthopterygiau fishes, ^pified by the genus 
JSerranus, related to the Percidse and by most 
ichthyologists united with that family, and 
contfl^ng about 40 genera and BOO species of 
oarniyorous fishes of all warm seas, many of 
them known as groupers, sea^ss, roelcfish, etc. 
(a) By Sir John Kiohardson, the name was implied In a 


Ibert the name was applied to all acanthim. 
terygians with the ventral ilna thoraclo and perfect, tn« 
lower pharyngeal bonea separate, scales well developed, 
" flue enth'e, skull not espeuJally cavernoua, max* 


lUary not sloping under the preorbital for its whole 
length, mouth nearly horizontal, and anal fin rather short. 
The family thua included the (kirUropomida and BhypLU 
eidm, as iveU aa true SerranUta. {e) In Gill’s ayslem. 


8erpolct-oU, a fragrant essential oU disUlled from the 
jRrild thyme for perfumery use. 

u-lfi), n, [NL., < L. serpere, 
i« serpent] 1. A Linnean (1758) 


. perfumery use. 

Berpula (scr'pu-ifi), n, 
creep, orawj 

genus of worms, subse- 


tts-mofig (sorpent-moH), n. A ^eenhouse 
I, HelagiueUa serpens, from the West Indies, 
atry (sCr'pen-tri), n. j pi. serperitriesi-triz). 



quently 
rious ref 




1 . A winding about, or turn- 
I way ^d that, like the writhing of a 
perpent; serpentine motion or course; a mean* 
dering. Imp. lHct^2. A pla<*e infested by 
serpents. Imp. /k'cf,— 3. A number of serpents 
or serpentine beings collectively. [Rare.] 
Wipe away all slime 
Left by men -slugs and human mrpeiUry. 

. XeaUt, Kiidymlon, I. 

8erpent-8tar (s^r'pent-star), «. A brittle-star ; 
aiL«ophiuran. Also serpent sUirfish. 
fierpent-stone (s^r'pent-stou), n. 1. A porous 
suDstance, frequently found to consist of char- 
red bone, which is supposed to xiossess the vir- 
tue of extracting the venom from a snake-bite 
when applied to the wound . it haa been often used 
for this pur|K>ae by ignorant or superstitious people in all 
parts of the world. AUo called snoirrsfone. * 

M. Same as adder-sUmc. 

flerpent's-tongae (scr'iieuts-tung), n. 1 . A fom 
of the genus OphioglossHm, especially O. vut 
gatum, so callea from the form of its fronds; 
adderis-tongue. See cut under Ophioglossum. 
~-2. A name given to the fossil teeth of a spe- 
cies of shark, because they show resemblance to 
tongues with roots. — 3. A name given to 

a short* sword or dagger whose blade is divided 
into two points, especially a variety of the In- 
dian kuttar.^Bmpent’a-tongue dzlU. Boodriffi. 
figrpent-tfirtla (sCr'pent-tCr^tl), n . , An eiialio- 
saur. 

fiarpent-witlie (sCr'pent-with), n. A twining 
plant, Aristoloehia odoratimma, of tropical 
America. It is said to have properties analo- 
gous to Uioae of the Virginia suakeroot. 
BCrpentWOOd (s^r'peut-wCd), n. An Fast In- 
dian shrub, BauunHUa {Opkioxylon) serpentina. 
The root is mod in India mediolnally, as a fehrifuge, as an 
antidote to the bites of poisonous reptiles, in dysentery, 
and otherwise. 

ierpetf (sCr'pet), n. [Appar. < OF. *serpet (t), 
dim., cquiv. to L. dim. sirpieulus, sdrpiculus, 
a basket made of rushes, < sirpus, serrpus, a 
rush.] A basket. 


Mam of Sefpula Tubes, from 
one of which Uie tentacles of the 
worm are shown eapanded. 


are carried in SerpAs the! 


So the troupe returning in order as th^ came ; after 

" ‘’ lelr * 

t')t [P., dim. of serpe, a bill, 


presents snd apparell. 

“ " , Travailei, p. 52. 


Mrp«fete(s«r-pet' 

^wro ing-knlfe.3 


Sandyt, 

A carved or hooked priming* 


iaitpiirita (sSr'pi-^r-it), n. [Named from M. 
Serpier, an explorer at Laurion.] A basic sul- 
phate of copper and zinc, oocumug in minute 
tabuiar crystals of a greenish-blue color at the 
zinc^mines of Laurioii in Greece. 

•Iriptgilicms (sCr-pij'i-utis), a. [< ML. serpigo 
ringworm: see s^igo.] 1. Alfected 
with serpigo.-— 2. In wfkf., noting certain affec- 


tloDS which creep, as it were, from one part 
to another^ as, eerpigihous erysipelas. 


used with va- 
ious restrictions, now 
tyx>e of the family tSc?r- 
pulidm. They are oephalo* 
oranchiate tublcolous anne* 
Uda, inhabiting cylindrical 
and aeipentlne or tortuous 
calcaretms tubes, often mass- 
imI together in a confused 
heap, and attached to rocks, 
sliells, etc. , in the sea. These 
tubes are ao solid as to re- 
semble the shells of aome 
mollusks, and arc closed by 
an operculum formed by a 
shelly plate on one of the ten- 
tacles. They are in general 
beautifully colored. The larg- 
est are found in tropical seas. 
2. [f. r.] A worm of this or some related genus ; 
also, a tube or bunch of tubes of such worms ; 
a seriuilian or serpulite. 

Berpulan (s^rtoq-Ian), n. [< Scrpnla + -u/i.] 
Bame as serpuiion.' 

serpulian (sCr-pfi'li-an), n. [< Serpula + ■4an.] 
A member of the genus Setpula. 

Serpnlidtt (s^r-pu'li-do), n. pt [NL., < Serpula 
+ 4dsB.] A family of marine tubicolous oepha- 
lobraucniate annelids, typified by the gemis 
Serpula, to which different limits have been 
assigned. See cuts under Protula and Serpula. 
Berpulidan (sCr-pu^H-dan), a. and n. [< Serpn- 
liaie -f -<in,] l. a. Of or pertaining to the 
family Serpulidsp. 

II, n. A worm of this family, 
serpulite (s^r'pu-lit), w. [< NL. Serpula + 
-ite'^.] A fossil of the family Serpulidse., or some 
similar object; specifically, one of the fossils 
upon which a genus Serrmlites is founded. Such 
formatious are tubes, sometimes a foot long, occurring in 
the Silurian njcks, supposed to have been inhabited by 
worms. 

Serpulitic (sftr-pu-lil'ik), a. [< serpulite + -ic.] 
Resembling a serpulite ; containing or pertain- 
ing to serpulites. 

eespuloid (sdr'pu-loid), a, [< Serpula + -oief.] 
Resembling the genus Serpula ; like or likened 
to the SerjmlUlit. 

BOrrt (sCr), V. t. [< OF. (and F.) serrer, close, 
compact, press near together, lock, ss Pr. sar- 
rar, serrar sss 8p. Pg. eerrar ss It. serran^ < LL. 
serare, fasten with a bolt or bar, bolt, < L. sera, 
a bar: see sma. Hence serried, serry.] To 
crowd, press, or drive together* 

Lot os, mrrfd together, forcibly breake into the river, 
and we shril well enough ride through It. 

Enotfei, Hist. Turkaa<W8X iNaret.) 
The heat doth attenuate, and . , . doth aend forth the 
spirit and moister put of a body ; and, upon that, the more 
gross of the tangible parta do contract and nerve ibemaclvea 
together. Batum, Kat. Utat., f 82. 

serra (scr'a), w. ; pi. serrss (-e). [NL.,< h. sefra, 
a saw: see serrate.] In zodt., anat, and hot. 
a saw or saw-like part or organ; a serrated 
structure or formation; a set or senes of serra- 
tions: a serration, pectination, or dentation: 
as, (a) the saw of a saw-fish (see enta|der Pm- 
tis), (h) the saw of a saw-fly (see till under 
rose-slug and Seeurifera}, (e) a serrate suture of 
the skull (see cuts under eras*iG» and parietal). 
serradilla (ser-i^Ptt), n; [Pg., dim. of ser- 
rado, serrate ; see serrate.] A species of bird’s- 
foot clover, Ormthojms satims, cultivated in 
Europe as a forage-plant. Also serradella. 
SarrasidilB (se-rati'i<^fi), n. pi. [NL. (Riehard- 
sott, 1848), < Serranus 4- 4dm.] A family of 


the name waa reatrictad to aerruiolda with the body ob- 
long and compreaaed and covered with acalea, the head 
comprcaaed and the cranium normal, the aupramaxU- 
lariea not retractile behind under the auborbltala, the 
■plnoua part of the dorsal ftn about aa long as the aoft 
or longer, and three anal spines developed. The family 
aa thus restricted includes about 800 fishes, which chiefly 
inhabit the tropical seas; but a coniiderablc contingent 
live in the temperate aeaa. It inoludea many valuable 
food-flaheo. The jewflsh or black aea-basa is SUrttAepia 
gigas; tlieatone-baaa is Pefoprioneern^um. Thegroup^ 
or gaiTopas are fishes of this family, of the genwa Bpt 
neptuIuM and TrUneropU. Other notabte genera are Promt- 
eropt and Dulm. See cuts under hoAhm, Serranut, and 
grmqter. 

Serrano (so-ra'nO), n. [< Sp. (Cuban) serrano, 
< NL. Serranus.] A fish, Serranus or DipUtcirum 
faseieulare, the squirrel-fish of the West Indies 
and southern Atlantic States. See squirrel-jhsh. 

serranoid (ser Vnoid), a. and n. [< serranus 4* 
-oid.] L a. Resembling a fish of the genus 
Serranus; of or pertaining to the Serranram in 
a broad sense. * 

II. n. A member of the SerremAdm. 

Serranns (se-ra'nus), n. [NL. (Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, 1828), < L. serra, a saw: seeser- 
raU.] 1. The typical genus of Serranidm; the 
sea-perches or sea-bass, llic maxiUary is not sup- 
plemented with another bone, and the lateral canines are 
stronger than those In front The type of the genus Is the 
Mediterranean 8. mtriba. S. eahriUa ia a British apeclea. 



Smooth SerraDus {Serritnus cabritia). 

Among American apeclea related and by aome referred to • 
*Sprrenuamay be noted Cenfropririir otroriaa, theblack aea- 
baaa or blackflah, from Cape Cod to Florida, 12 inchealong ; 
the aquirrel-flah or aerrano, Diplectrum faeeietdart, West 
Indies to South Carolina ; Paralabrax datknUu*, the rock- 
baas or cabrilla of Califonda, at taining a length of 18 inches ; 
and P. nebultfer, the Johnny Verde of the same region. 
Ree also cut under eeakass. 

2. [1. c.] A member of this genus: as, the let- 
tered serranus, S. scriba; the smooth serranus, S. 
cabriUa, 

Bexrasalmo (ser-a-sal'mo), n. [NL. (Lae4]^e, 
1803), < L. serra, a saw, + salrno. a salmon.] A 
genus of characinoid fishes having an adipose 



Ptraya or Caribe {Serratalmo denticutatus). 

fin. like a salmon’s, and the belly compressed 
and armed with scales projecting so as to give 
it a saw-like appearance : typical of the sub- 
family Serrasalmoninm. See ptraya. 

BqrraBfldmoni&SB (ser-arsal-mo-nl'nS), m pt 
[NL., < Setrasalmoin-) 4* -iwa?. j A subfamily 
of characinoid fishes, typified by the genus Ser- 
rasaimo. They have a compressed high body, with the 
belly sharply compreatfed and the acalea developied to give 
a serrated appearance to it ; the branchial apertures wide ; 
the branchial membrane deeply incised, and free below; the 
dorsal fin elongated, and an adipose fin. The teeth are well 
developed and mostly trenchant. The anecies are ohaiv 
autoristic of the flesh waters of tropioal South America. 
Among them are some of the moat drmuied and oarnivorona 
. _ , .. ... — enable’ 

ilssoraas 
limaltoi 


of flahes. By means of their sharp teeth they are enabled 
to out the flesh of animals aa with a pair of aclssora 
where they are found tt ia Impossible for an tmimiil to 


Into the water without danger. They are attracted I 
atncll of blood, snd ooni 
to any spot where bl 
known by the name i 


Serramlmenina 


S514 


deseribad, Mnne oT which the length of S feet, but asrratOS (se-rfi'ttts), «. ; pi. (-tt). [NL. iavr«lli|(«er^itft), 4L 4* 



most axe much amaller. See piraifn. 
serrate (ser'&t), a. [as Bp. wnato^ < L. serraiwtf 
8uw-8haped) saw-like (ci. aetrare, pp, serratus^ 
saw, saw up)» < serra, a saw^, prob. for *«e<jra, < 
msaref ciit^ and thus akin to AS. mga^ E. ^aic, 
from the same root: see secant and aatr^.J 
Notched on the edge like a saw ; toothed ; specifi- 
cally, in hot., having small 
sharp teeth along the 
mar^n, pointing toward 
the apex: as, a serrate 
leaf. When a serrate leaf has 
small serratures upon the large 
ones, It Is said to be dovMy ser- 
rate, as III the elm. The word 

is also applied to a calyx, oorol- • r-a 

la, or stipiile. A serrate-ctliote 86rr®iy6 (se*r& ), «. [F . 
leaf is one having flue haira sure exerted between 
like the eyelashea on the serra- 
tures. A mraU-dsntaie leaf 
has the serratures toothed. In 


(M/musculus)f a serrate muscle: see serraie*] Dke^e teeth of e eefr; Irregular^ 
In analf one of several muscles of the thorax : [Bare.] 
so named because they arise by a series of d,igi* 
tations from successive ribs, and are thus ser- 
rate — Cheat serratus. Same as sfrratMf magmtt. 


kraii^'/ 

*If while tbear (bees and fllee] bum we lay enr ihiger m 
the back or other parte, thereupon will be felt a esrroutor 


Berratns a broad quadrilataral muscle ocou- 

side of the cheat, an Important muscle of res- 


jarrlng motion, like that wbicir bappeneth while we blow 
on the teeth of a comb thro^h paper. 

Sir r: IhmciM. Yulg. arr., ill Sf . 


_ the aide 


surface of the eight upper ribs, and is inserted into the 
whole length of the vertebral border of the scapula. 
Also called yreat asrrafua moffnit mai u^ eoitoieapMarit. 
See out under musefel.— asrratas poillOUS UllSCto, a 
thin, flat mutde on the lower part of the thorax, beneath 
the latissimns dorai. Also oaUed 
tttS posttous superior, a thin, flat quadrilateral mus- 
cle on the npper part of the thorax, beneath the rhom- 
boideL Also oalled aupnmmOm. 

The reciprocal pres- 


loxxiuw V"***' '*** ♦ P** v-*oy. CNL.. 

< L. serrula, dim. of serra, a saw: see semij 


One of the serrated ai 
of the mudfish (Jmia, 


^ m of the throsi 
The anterior one is 


tie 


called prsBscrrula; the posterior, pastBcrrula,' 
Each is paired and placed on either aide of the copula or 
iathmua which oonnecta the idioulder-glrdle with thehyoM 
arch. Also oalled ^tsUttta. 

The aerrSted appendages (serrulw) of the throat of Amis, 
JB, O. IftBder, Amer. Assoc. Adv. SoL, XXV. m 


Senate I.«afor Atneiicao Lin 
dea (7 'iVm 


sodlogy and anatomy serrate is 
pli^ 


to very many struc- 
iilike one another, 


.-ue component paii^ of 

any built-up gun, assembled in any manner wmilata (ser'^fit), «. [< NL. L. 

whatever, in order to produce compression on ssmtto, dim. of serra, a saw : see serrate, j PinO- 
the inner member with a view to increasing the ly serrate ; haying minute serrations. See out 
strength of the system. It is a more oompre- under ronah^vHnged. 

flerrulated (8er .^<^-lA-ted), [< serrulate -h 


hensive term than shrinkage. 


appl 

tta^mnohuiil 

bat having more or fewer similar teeth. — Bsrrats an- n n.r»ii » n ni. ^ m r/ t o Same as serrulate, 

imam, in ewtom., antennce whose Joints are tiiiangular 

and compressed, presenting a serrate outline on the inner saw, •r conttt, nom.J 1, a. 

. * - Having serrate antennm; 

of or pertaining to the jSsr- 


margiii : sometimes the outer Joints ydinally three in nuni> 
bar) sxe enlarged, forming a serrate club. Bee cuts under 
Skrricttruia and •em^orM.—SSiratS palpi, in etUmn.^ 
palpi whose Joints sre flat, produced, and pointed on one 

. — _ jpreoperculum with 

ksterior border.— -Bsr- 

, ^ of cranial sutures in 

which a large number of small irregular teeth of the edge ^ v^n^nw. 
ci one bone interlock or interdigitate with similar terih BdrilCOniei 
on another bone, as in the sagittal, coronal, and lainMoidal ’ " ' 

tuturecu The phrase is sometimes restricted to the inter- 
frontg] suture, the sagittal being called dentaUt, and the 
coronal Umbom, but the difference is slight, if any. and 
holds for few animals besides man. Bee cuts under cra- 
nium and parietaf.— Semite tibl«b in nUom., tibi» 
which have a row oi sharp teeth along the greater part 
of the outer edge, as in the SeotyHdm.— Serrate nnguee, 
in enUtm., ungues or claws having a row of sharp teeth on 
the lower edge. See cut / under MordMa. 

0 SSTated(ser'a-ted),a. l< serrate 2 Same 
as serrate. 

SSrmti, n. Plural of serratus. 

BStratiO]l (se-ra'shou), n. [< serrate + -ion.] 

1. The state of beiug serrate; a serrated con- 
dition ; formation in the shape of the edge of a 
saw. 

Esr above, in thunder-blue serration, stand the etenial 
edges of the angry Apennine, dark with rolling impen- 
dence of volcanic doud. *' ' 



Ruskin. 


rtcomta. 

n. n. A serricom bee- 
tle; a member of the Ser- 
ricornia. 

(ser-i-kdr' 
iiSz), n. pi. [NL. : see ser- 
ticorn.] The Serricomia; 
in Latreille’s system, the 
third family of pentamer- 

OU8 Coleoptera^ divided into 

Stemoxi,Malaoodermi,Biid 
Xytotrogi, 

Serricornia (ser-i-kdr'ni-h), n. pi. 
serrieoru.^ A tribe of pen- 
tamerous Coleopterat having 
the fourth and fifth tam^ 
joints not conuate, the first 
ventral segment visible for 
its whole leu^h, and the an- 
tennie as a rule serrate, rare- 
ly clavate or capitate. Among 
leading familioe are thtpreStidm. 

Matcnda, PHnider, Clendm, and 
Lampyridm. Tlie groim is modh 
fled from Latrellle's Serrieonm. 

Bee also cuts under BupretOu, diek- Umjyris mcctiiura, 
beetle, and eerrieom. one of the serrff^mia. 


1 . A aerricorn beetle (an 
elater). a, 3 . Enlaiged an- 
tennae of other eerricorns 


[NL.: see 



serrnlatioxi (ser-t^-la'sh^n), n. [< serrulate 4* 
-lon.] 1 . The state of being serrulate ; forma- 
tion of fine serration, minute notches, or slight 
indentations. — 2. One of a set of such simUl 
teeth; a denticulation. , 

sermrexie (se-rtt-r^-rdOi > ironwork, lock- 
smithing, < serrure. a lock, < serrert lock: see 
serr.} ui decoraUee art,, ornamental wrought- 
metal work. 

serry (ser'i), e. t . ; pret. and pp. serried, ppr. 
Berrying. [First and chiefly in the pp. or n. a. 
serried, which is an aooom., with pp. -eo^, of 
F. serrS, close, compact, pp. of serrer, close 
flnnly or compactly together: see serr, which 
is the reg. form from the F. infinitive.] To 
crowd; press together. [Chiefly in the past 
participle.] 

serta&t, Bertaynt, gerteynf, a. Obsolete spell- 
ings of oerla«}i. 

Berasf, adv. An obsolete spelliim of certes. 

Sertularia (sdr-tfi-la'ri-ft), n. [NL., < L. serta, 
wreatlis or j^rlands of flowers, < ^fv- 



serried (serMd), p. a. [See (L<nesh«w* natural we.) gertulaTiail (s^r-tfi-lft'ri-an), a, 


serry.2 


Crowded ; comimeted in regular lines. 

But'uow 


Foul dissipation follow'd, and forced rout ; 
Not served it to i ‘ 



Scrratinxitral Bill of Mobnot 
{MomotHi nattfreri). 


2. In zodl., anat., and hot.: {a) A serra; a for- 
mation like a saw in respect of its teeth,* a 
set or series of saw-like teeth. See cuts under 
Jhriaeanthus and serratirostrul. {b) One of a 
set of serrate or dentate processes: as, one 
of the nine serrations of the serratus magnus 
muscle. 

Miratiroirtral (ser*'a-ti-ros'tral), a. [< L. ser- 
ratus, saw-shaped, + ros- 
trum, a bill: see rostral.] 

8aw-billed, as a bird ; hav- 
ing the catting edges of 
the bill serrate, as a saw- 
biil or motmot. 

Sonratirofitres (ser^a-ti- 
ros'trSs), ». pi. [J^L. : 
see serratirostraL] In 
Blythes system {1849), a 
superfamily of his ffaleyoides, consisting of 
the single family Mtmotidse, the motmots or 
saw-bills, as distingwhed firam Anqulirostres 
and Cylindrirostres, 
tus. 

sarratodentlcnlate (ser^^t^en-tik'u-lat), a. 

Ill enUm., serrate with teeth which are them- 
selves denticulate. 

Serratola (se-rat'u-l^), n. [NL. (Dillenins, 

1719), named in allusion to the rough, sharp- 
edged, and toothed leaves ; < L. serratula, bet- 
ony, fern, of *serratulus, dim. of serratus, saw- 
shaped: see serrate.] A uenns of composite 
plants of the tribe Cynaroimse and snbtribe Cen^ 

taureese. it la characterixed by involueral braoto with flerriped (ser'i-pe<)), 
the tip acute, awncfl. or prolonged by a narrow entire r ^ - 

appendage, and deatitate of any flOTal leaves beneath, 

aodbv flowers with the anthers usually somewhat taUed, w BorrHuoan on ine leei, as an 
and the achenes smooth and nearly cylindrical. There are 80nir08tarftv6 (ser-l-rOB trat), a. 
about 86 species, natives of Europe, northern Africa, and saw, + rostrum, bill.] Having 
central and western Asia. They are perennial herbs, bear- wafoA with tooth-liko Ttrcw'oaaAM* 
liW dt6ni.t« toothud or pinn^&fld Imn wtthont^inw, ’ 

iuid«lth<)r.rMnorbau,wlth denwvooL The ffowm Chou*. Bee wsrraftriM^ai. 
axe usually purple or violet, and solitary or grouped in S(grit>-]llOtOr (ser o-md-tor),' If. In marine 6n* 
loose corymbs. Htcmwwort. gioes, a Steam reversing-gear by which the 

•arratlire (ser'ft-t^), w. [<NL.serrfffara, abe- * 


Utruia ; the sea-flrs, with small ses- 
sile lateral hydrotbecfe, as S. pu- 
mila or S. ahietina. 



relax their serried flies. 

MUUm, K L., vL 699. 

Like reeds'before the tempest's frown, 

That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levelled low. 

Scott, L. of the L., vi. 17. 

dmtytm a Arr/htm VivmAn/hr.fxhi.nna tnciAAfa- attnndh tuluria "i* -ida.] . An OrdCT Or SUbordcr Of 


and w. [< NL. Sertularia 4- -an.] 
.1. a. Pertaining to the genus Ser- 
tutaria in a broad sense, or having 
its characters. Also sertnlaridan. 

II. w. A member of the group 
to which the genus Sertularia, he- 
longs. 

aertnlaxid (s^r'tu-lar-id), a. and n. 
sertnlaridan. 


>4^ 


Sertutaria 

iHbiihfte 

Same as 


entom, , a group of hymenopterous Insects: same 
as Phytojihaga and Securifera, the saw-flies 
and horntails {Tenthredinum and Uroceridsp). 
serxiferoiis (se-rif'e-rus), a. [< NL. serrifer, < 
L. serra, a saw, + ’ferre = E. bear ^ .] Having 
a sfiTva., Or serrate part or organ ; provided with 
serration; serrated. 

Bee also cut nn&or Momo- serriform (ser'i-fdrm), a. [< L. serra, a saw, + 
forma, form.] In entom., toothed like a saw. 
— Serrifom palpi, those pslpi in which the last Joint 
is securiform and the two preceding ones are dilated in- 
tomally, thns giving a serrate ontline to the organ, 
fierrlpalp (ser'i-^l^j^a. (X NL. serHpaljms, < 


L. serra, a saw. 


pwpus, q. v.] Having 

serrate palpi; of or pel^lr^to the Ses^ SKTspf^dSc^S?""""* 
P<dpi. fffirtnlflA'uUui (sOr-tu-lar'i 

Smpalpi («er-i-p«l'pl), n. pJ. [NI.. (Redten- SertuUtrida + -an'l ^I. a. 
hMher,iHi5),p\. otBerripa^}us: Boeserripalp.] “• 

Bame as Securipalpi, 

^rriped (ser'i-ped), a. [< L, serra, a saw, + 
pes (ped-) 3= E. foot.] Having the feet serrate, 
or serrations on the feet, as an insect. 

[< L. serra, a 
the bill ser- 
odontorhyn- 


ing saw-shafied '(cf. L. serratura, a sawing, < 
serrore, pp. serratus, saw): see serrate.] In 
anat., zodl., and hot., same as serration. 

These are serrated on the edges; bat the serratures are 
deeper and grosser than in any of the rest Woodward. 


valve is rapidly brought into the position of 
front gear, back gear, or mid gear. The serrt^ 
motor has a ansaU englne-oyllnder, the piston of which Is 
connected with the rerersing-lever, the movement of the 
latter requiring so much power in large marine engines 
as to render the reversal by hand diflilciilt, aisd too Slow of 
action in a sodden emeigeney. 


] ^ An order or suborder of ca- 
lyptoblastio hydro! d polyps, comprising those 
whose hydrosoma (or entire organism) becomes 
fixed by an adherent base, called a hydrorhim, 
developed from the end of the ccenosarc, or the 
common medium by which the various polypites 
constituting the compound animal are united. 
These polypites are invariably defended by little cup-like 
expanuons called hydrothsess. The ccsnosarc genemlly 
consists of a main stem with many branches, and it Is so 
plant-like in appearance that the common seftalarians 
are often miataken for seaweed, and are often called sea- 
ftrs. The young sertularian, on escaping from the ovum, 
appears as s free-twlmmlng ciliated body, which soon loses 
its cilia, Axes Itself, and develops a emnosaro, by budding 
from which the bnnohlng hydiosoma of the perfect o^ 

i-dan), a. and n. [< 

. Bame as sertularian. 
1I« ff- A mernl)^ of the Sertularida. 
Bertnlariidte (sArnfl-ift-ri'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < 
Sertularia 4- -idm.] A family of sertularian ny- . 
droid polyps or calyptoblastic JBydromedusm, 
typiflea by the genus Sertularia, having sessile 
polypites in hydrothec® altematlDg on either 
side of the finely branched polyp-stock, and 
fixed gonophores. 

gemm (sd'mm), n. [sb F. sdmm m Sp. suero m 
It. siere, siero, < L. serum, whey, ms Or. bp6c, 
whey, < SOT, flow: see salfi.] 1. The thin 
part of milk separated from the curd and oil; 
whey. Also called serum tocfis.--2. tHie clear 
pale-jyellow liquid which separates firom the 
clot in coagulation of the blood; blood-serom. 
— 8. Any serous liquid, as chyle or Ivmph.- 8i* 
siiin<^aJliimilii, albiutm at the blood, ttaiirar to hut dl»> 



m i mtHi rwii/ii 

mm. An abbreviation (a) of 9ervant; (b) in 
fhmr>j of the Latin servaj ^keep, preserve (o) 
teupA of JServian> 

iMnraple a. r< served + ••able,’] 

Capable of being served. Jiailey, 1731, 
iOnriMf (»6v'v|j). n. [< MB. aervage, < OF. 
(said F.) serfage (ML. aervagium) s It. aervag- 
gio; < serf: see amw\ aerf,^ Servitude; 
subjection; service; speeiilcallyy the service of 
a lover. 


56X5 

tojigd^igrof to b» paalihjtd for iny ogynce 

8. B, Sm^du, Kemorials of s Boathorn flsnter, vlil. 


t 


Servant In love and lord In mariase— 
Thanne waa he bothe in lordahlp and aeri^ 
Ctmuiert Frankliira 1 


le, 1. 66. 


Afire that theComayns, that wereii In 8mmg% in Egypt, 
felten hem aelf that thei weron of grot Power, tbei chewii 
hem a Soudaln amongea hem. MandwUle, Travela, p. 86. 

aarral (iAr'v^i), ». [= P. Sp. Pg. G. nerval, 
from a S. Afncannativeuanie (f).] The African 
tiger-cat, Felia aervah it ia long-bodied and short. 



Serval {Ftlis serttal), 

tailed, without penciling of the eara of a tawny color 
amtted with black, and about 80 incliea lung, exclusive 
of the tail, which la lO inches long and ringed. Also 
called busAeo/. 

senraline (s^r'val-in). a. r< serval + -iwdi.] 
Resembling or related to the serval: as. the 
aervaline cat, Felin aofralina, of western Airioa. 
serrandt. n. A Middle English form of servant 
sexrant (s^r'vant), «. [< M13. servant, servaunt, 
servawnt, servant j < OF. (and F.) servant^ serv- 
ing, waiting (as a noun, OF. sen^anty m., usu- 
all>' aergeantt etc., an attendant, servant, 8er- 
vantCy P. aervantey f., a female servant), 3= Pr. 
serventay sirrenia s= Hp. ainiente =r Pg. It. wr- 
vente, a servant, < ML. seiTlen(U)ay a servant, 
retainer, officer of a court, sergeant, appren- 
tice, etc., < L, aerrien(t^)8, serving, ppr. of acr- 
rire, serve: see scruet. Doublet of sirgeanty 
aerjieanty aervienf] 1. One who serves or at- 
tends, whether voluntarily or involuntarily; a 
person employec^by another, and subject to his 
orders; one wHo exerts himself or herself, or 
labors, for the benefit of a master or an employ- 
er; an attendant; a subordinate assistant; an 
agent. The cturller uie* of thiH word seem to imply pro- 
tMtion on the part of the aovorefgii, lord, or nmater, and 
Uio uotioii of clientage, the relation involved lietngone in 
no aenae degrading to the inferior. In moiiorn use it de- 
notea apeoifically a domestic or mental helper. (See fc), 
below.) Ill law a servant ia a person who, for a consld* 
oration, is Ixinnd to render aeivice under the legal author 
i^ of another, such other being called the tnatfer. Agents 
of various kinds are aoroeiimea included in the general 
dealguation of temarUs; but the term opent implies din- 
eretlonaiT power, and roaponaiblllty In the mode of per* 
forming duty, suoh as ia not usually implied in the term 
servant : as. the uniformed stirvants of a rallway-oompany. 
Seetmufrri, 2. 

Thou achalt not demire thi neishoris feere, 

Me falsli his ssruaunt from him hent 

itytnns to VirpitK etc. (E. E. T. 8.X p. 106. 

If I sent oner see my ssruattU to Bruges, 

Or In-to Frualonde my prentys my profit to wayten. 

To marohaunden witli monoye. 

PUnvman (BX xlii. «>2. 
team’d and welbbeloved ssrvant, Cranmer, 

^Aolr., Heu.Vin.,ii. 4.2S8. 


Prttiii 

Monatonon sent meaaengera to me with Pearls, and 
Okisoo King of Weopotneoke, to yeeldo hlmaelfe arruane 
to the Qneene of England. 

<2U(M in CapL John Smithes Works, I. 01. 

the flag to be used by H. H.'i Piplomatlo Ssrvantt, . . . 
whether on shore or embarked in ooate or other vessels, 
Is the Union Flag, with the Boyal Arms in the centre. 

JPorsfgn OJics lAst, 1800, p. 246. 
0peolfioally><(ii) A bondman or bondwoman ; a slave. 

Remember that thou wast a servant in the 

He ti^ is eaUed in the Lord, being a ssnwnf, U 
lord’s ftreeman. 1 Cor. vR 22. 

In Oil India were no ssnianfA but all freemen. 

PurehaSy Pilgrfmage, p. 46A 

Un. If — had inherited a number of negr^ fitom her 
IgSw’a estate. It Is recorded of her that she never al- 


. A person hired for a specified time to do manual or 
ield labor ; a laborer. 

Penalty of 40. s. a month for useing the Trade of a Join* 
er or Carpenter, not having served a seven years appren- 
ticeship and been free of the Company, except he work ee 
a Servant or J oumoyman with a Freeman of the Company. 

English Oildt <B. K. T. S.), p. 208. 

Dr. Flott, meaklng of the Statutes for hiring servants, 
■ays that at Bluxham the carters stood with their whips 
in one plaot^ and the shepherda with their crooks lu 
ttnotlier. Hone, Table-Book, p. 202. 

(e) A person In domestic service; a household or personal 
attendant ; a domestic ; a menial. An upper servant is 
one who has assistants under him or her, as a butler, a 
head cwk, or a head coachman ; an under eervant is one 
who takes orders from an upper one, as an undiMMiurBe, 
a scullery-maid, or a groom. 

A servant; with this clause. 

Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that, and th’ action, fine. 

Q. Herbert, The Elixir. 
Time was, a sober Englishman would knock 
His servants up, and rise by five o'clock. 

Pi^, Imit. of Horace, II. i. 102. 

The servants [at a dinner-party] are not servants, but 
the before-mentioned retail tradesmen. 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xx. 
2. One in a state of Hubjection. 

The rich ruleth over the poor, and the borrower Is ser^ 
vant to the lender. Prov. xxii. 7. 

8. Ono wbo dodicates liimsolf to the servioe 
of another; one who professes hlroself ready 
to do the will of another. Bee phrases below. 

O Daniel, servant of the living God. Dan. vl. 20. 

Paul, a servant of Jesus (]!hrist Rom. i. 1. 

4t. A professed lover. The correlative term 
miatresa is still in use. 

If any servaunt durst or <^hte aryght 
Upon his la<ly pitonsly coiiiployno. 

Than wene 1 that I ughte be that wyght, 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 1845. 

VdUntins. Madam and mistress, a thousand good-n\or' 
rows. ... 

Silvia. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousuid. 

. iSAalf.,T.O.of V.,iLl. 106. 

Phil. Peace to your fairest thoughts, dearest mistress ! 

Are. Ob, my dearest servant, I have a war within me! 

Beau, and PI., Philaster, ili. 2. 

Where the first question is how soon you shall die? next, 
if her present servatU love her? next, if she shall have a 
nefir eervant f and how many? B. Jonson, Epiewne, ii. 1. 

Civil servant, see Company’s ssrvan^ an 

otUolal attached to the civil service (if the East India Com- 
pany. — Hls or Her Majesty’s Servants, the Klng*B Ser- 
vante, a name sometimes given to the dramatic profession 
ill Great Britain, in allusion t<i the names formerly given 
to actors— the King's or His Majesty's ServarUs, etc. 

This ooma>dle was first acted in the yecre 1606 by the 
Kite’s Maiesties ServoTUs. 

Title page of B. Jtmson’s Volpone (ed. 1616> 

Soon after Charles Il.’s entry into London, two theatri- 
cal companies are known to have been acting in the capi- 
tal. For these companies patents were soon granted, un- 
der the names of '*thu Duke (of YorieVa" and **the King's 
Servants." Enrye. Brit., VII. 484. 

The King's Servants acted then, as they do now, at the 
Theatre Boyal in Drury Lane. 

Life qf Quin (reprint 1887), p. 12. 

Proctors’ ^me as tnditUM, 8.— Bellgioiis 


My affairs 

Are eervanted to other*. SAaA.,Oor.,v. 2.80. 

2. To furnish with one or more servants. 

The nnolee and the nephew are now to he douhle-ssroast- 
sd QdnfAehservanUd they were before), and those servante 
are to be double-armea when they attend their maetere 
abroad. Mehardson, Clarissa Harlowe, xxxf. {Batiss.) 

aervaoxtrgirl (ser'v^t-gerl), n. a female ser- 
vant, or maid-servant. 

Servailtxinaid (s6r'vant-mad), n. A maid-sec- 
vant. 

senrant-nian (s^r'vant-man), n. A male ser- 
vant, or man-servaAt. 

servantry (86r’vant-ri), n. [< servant + -i^.] 
Servants collectively; a body of servants. 

The male servantry summoned to do homage by the 
blast of the cows* horns. 

W. H. RusseU, Diary in India, JL 205. 

fierva&Vs-call (s^r'vants-kiil), n. A whistle or 
small horn used to call attemlants : such a call 
is often found combined with a teble-utensil, 
tobacco-stopper, or the like, of manufacture as 
late as the eighteenth century. 

serrantflhip (s^r'vant-ship), w. [< servant + 
-ship.'} The post, station, or relation of a ser- 
vant. 

Usurpation of servantship coincides necessarily with 
wrongful imposition of masteiithip. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xvl. 48. 

servatoryt, [< LL* aervatoriumy conserva- 
tory, magazine (glossing Gr, (pvTuncr^ptoVy phy- 
lactery), < L. aervare, keep: see served, Ct. 
canserva torn. ] That which preserves, keeps, or 
guards. [Rare.] 

*ThoIr Phylacteries or Seruatories, Defeotines (so the 
word signiflothX in Hebrew Totaphoth, th«^ vsed as Pre- 
seruatines [read ‘Hues] or Bemembrancers of the Law, and 
ware them larger tiien other men. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage^ p. 141. 


Servants of the Holy Virjdn. See »n^.— Servant 
of servants, one degraded to the lowest condition of 
servitude. 

And he [Noah] said. Cursed be C^anaan ; a servant of ser- 
vants shall he be unto his brethren. Gen. ix. 25. 

Ssrvsnt of the servants of God, a title (Latin servm 
serverum Bet) assumed by the popes since the time of 
Gregory the Great. -Servant out of livery a servant 
of a higher grade, as a mn)ordomo or butler, who does not 
wear the livery of his employer.— Servants* hsll, the 
room in a house set apart for the use of the servants In 
common, in which they take their meals together, etc. 

Whoever should happen to overhear their character dis- 
cussed in their own servants' hall, must prepare to un- 
dergo the scaliiel of some suoh an anatomist as Mr. Fair- 
service. Soott, Rob Roy, xxl 

By the time be had told his tale twice V>r thrice in the 
servants'-hall or the butler's private apartment, he was 
pretty perfect and consistent. ThaMeeray, Virginians^ xvi. 
Ikllomon’s servants, a certain class of the returned ex- 
iles enumerated in Scripture after the Levites«and the 
Methinim. They were probably couneoted In some infe- 
rior capacity with the temple service. Ears 11. 65, 68.— 
Tour (numble or obsdlsnt, etc.) ssrvsnt, a phrase of 
courtesy, used especially in closing a letter, and now pure- 
ly formal. 

Sir, 1 can notiilng emy. 

But that I am your mast obedient servant. 

Shak., All’s WeU, II. 6. 77. 

Ill make haste home and prevent her. Four servant, 
sir. Cangrsss, Way of the World, 11. 7. 

They [the Blount family] are extremely your servants, or 
else I should not think them my (rlenda 

Pope, To the Duchesa ot Hamilton. 

sarvaatt (sar'vant), v. t [< aervmty «.] 1. To 
subject; subordinate. 


served (s^rv), v. ; pret. and pp. served, ppr. 
ing. [< ME. serven, aerviefiy aerfeny < OF, (and 
F.) servir ts Pr. aervir, air^ir =s Sp. Pg. aervir 
=3 It. aervircy < L. aervircy serve; allied to L. 
aervusy a slave, aervare, keep, protect, < aar, 
protect, rs: Zend Aar, protect, hnurvay protecting. 
From the same L. source {aervuSy aervire) are 
also alt. E. aerfy aervanty aergeanty deaervcy dia* 
aervey miaaervey auhaervcy deaert^y etc. In the 
ME. sense, ^deserve,’ the word is in part an 
aphetic form of deaen^e.'] I, trana. 1. To at- 
tend or wait upon ; act as servant to ; work for; 
be in the employment of as a slave, domestic, 
hired helper, or the like. 

His maeter shall boro his ear through with an anl ; and 
be shall serve him for ever. Ex. xxi. R 

No man can serve two masters. Mat. vl. 24. 

I urve the king ; 

On whose employment 1 was sent to you. 

Shak., Lear. IL 2. 186. 

2. To render spiritual obedience and worship 
to; conform to the law and do the will of. 

And If It seem evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day whom ye will serve. Josh, xxiv. 16. 

For ye serve the Lord (Christ. OoL iU, 24. 

For a whole century 
Had he been there, 

Serving God in prayer. 

LongfMow, Golden Legend, tt. 

3. To be subordinate or subservient to; min- 
ister to. 

How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another's wUl. 

Sir H. Wottan. The Happy life. 
Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The less not bright. Milton, P. L., Vlii. 87- 

4. To wait on or attend in the services of the 
table or at meals. 

Make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thysOlf, and 
serve me, till 1 have eaten and drunken. Luke xviL 8. 
Othera, pamper'd in their shameless pride, 

Are sered in plate. Brydsn* 

With diligence he'll Mnw us while we dine. 

Congreve, tr, of Juvenal's Sattrea al- 

6. To bring forward and place or arrange, as 
viands or food on a table : often with tip, for- 
merly with forth or in. 

Serve hym [a pheasantl/ourtA ; no sawse but salte. 

W (£. E. T. 8.x p. 876. 
Bid them cover the table, serve in the meat; and we will 
come 111 to dinmu*. Shak., M. of V., ilL S. 68. 

Tl^ care is, under polish'd tins, 

To serve the hot-and-hot. 

Tennyson, Will Waterprool. 

6. To administer the service of; perform the 
duties required for: as, a curate may serve two 
churches. 

In 1828 be rKeble) left Oxford, ... to seres one or two 
small and poorly endowed curacies. 

Ensye. BrU., XXV. 24. 



wfsm 

7. To contribute or conduce to; promote. 

Tht& make Chriit aiid hts Oocpell ondle mru$ dalU 

poUiofe. Ateham, The 8ohol«mMt«r, p. 88. 

SirModrad . . . sought 
To make disruption in the Table Bound 
Of Arthur, and to splinter It Into leuds, 

Servinff his traitorous end. Teni«|/«09\ Ouineyere. 
EtII can but seme the rhdtt, 

Over all shall love eoosure. 

NTAIttier, Calef in Boston. 

8. To aid by good offices ; minister to the wants 
or wellbeing of. 

For David, after hd had armed his own generation by the 
will of God. fell on sleep. Acts ztU. SC. 

He would loee his life to eerve bis country, but would 
not do a base thing to nave it 

Sfimmr, True Grandeur of Natlona. 
Not less, tho* dogs of Faction bay, 

Would seme his kind in deed and word. 

Teunymii, Love thou thy Land. 

9. To be of use to instead of something else; 
with /or: as, a sofa may serve one for a bed. 

The ory of Talbot serws me /or a sword. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., II. l. 78. 
Not far from the Castle is an old unSniah'd Palace of 
Faoeardlne's, eerrinn however the Baasa /or his Seraglio. 

MaundrtU, Aleppo to Jemaatem, 45. 

JO. To regulate one^s conduct in accordance 
with the spirit, fashion, or demands of; com- 
ply with. 

Men who think that herein we arms the time, and speak 
in favour of the present state, because thereby we either 
hold or seek pretoment. Hooker, Eooles. Polity, I. 1. 1 1. 
The Man who spoke, 

Who never sold the truth to srree the hour. 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power. 

Tennyeon, Death of Welltngtoa 

11. To behave toward; treat; requite: as, he 
served me very shabbily. 

If Pisanlo 

Have . . . given his mistress that confection 

Which I gave him for cordial, she is eerved 

As I would eerve a rat. Shak., Oyinbellne, v. 5. 247. 

19. To suffice; satisfy; content. 

Less than a pound shall eerve me for carrying your let- 
ter. 8hak., T. G. of V., 1. 1. 111. 

Nothing would eerve them then but riding. 

Sir It. VEttrange. 

The 21at day wo sent out our Mosklto Strikers for Tur- 
Ue, who brought abom^ enough to errm both .Ships Com- 
panies. Iktmpier, Voyages, 1. 14C. 

. A polite country squire shall make you as many bows in 
half an hour as would eerve a courtier for a week. 

Addiemi, S]>ectator, No. 110. 
Never let me hoar you utter any thing like a sentiment ; 
1 have had enough of them to eerve me the rest of my life. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 2. 

13. To be of U 80 or service to ; answer the re- 
quirements of ; avail. 

Oar indiscretion sometimes eervee us well. 

When our deep plots do pall. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. & 
Sir, you have now at length this question tor the time, 
an^ as my memory would best eerve me In such a copious 
and vast theme, fully handl'd. 

MUton, Reformation in Eng., IL 

14f. Tp be a professed lover of ; be a suitor to. 
8yn I have trouthe hire hight 
I wol nat ben untrewo for no wight, 

But as hire man I wol ay lyve and aterve. 

And oevere noon other creature eerve. 

Chatuser, 'TroUai, iv. 448. 

15. To handle; manipulate;' work; manage: 
as, the guns were well served. 

But the garrison of Sumter, being destitnte of the proper 
•eeeesories^ could only eerve a small number of guna, and 
was already antfering from want of provisions. 

Comte de Ernie, Civil War in America (traiiaX 1. 188. 

16. Kautf to bind or wind tightly with small 
eord, generally sptm-yam or marline : as, to 
serve a backstay. — 17. In fair, to deliver or 
send to; present to in dne form ; communicate 
by delivery or by reading, according to diffen- 
ent methods prescribed by different laws : often 
with on or upon before the person ; as, to serve 
a notice upon a tenant. 

They required that no bookseller should be allowed to 
unpack a box of books without notice and a catalogue 
eerved upon a Judge. Brougham, 

IS. To supply; furnish: usually said of regu- 
lar and continuous supply: as, a newsman 
serves families w'ith pa|>ers; a reservoir serves 
a town with water. 

The watir cometh all bf condlte, in grett plenic, ffrom 
Ebrom and Bedelem, which condites eerve all the CItee 
in every place. Torkinffton, IMarle of Eng. Travell, p. S8, 
And,*slthofigh the sea be so deep between it {the tower] 
and the shore that a ship may sail through, yet is U eerved 
with fresh water. Samiye, Travailea, p. SO. 

19. To earn. ITalHicelL [Prov. Eng.] — 20. 
To copulate with; cover: used of male ani- 
mals, as stallions, jacks, .or bulls, kept for breed- 
ing purposes at a price. — 21. To deliver, as a 
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ball, in the manner of the Unit player in tennis 
or lawn-tennisu or the pitcher In base-hall: as, 
he served a swift ball. — 22t. To deserve. 


Hafipryt wonnenT 

Bauo I thryuondely thonk {thanks] than my omft eerued f 
Sir Geneayne and the Green X^ht (E, £. T. 8,% 1. 1880. 
I gyfe the grace and graunt, thofe thou hafe grefe eervedet 
Morte Afihure (£. £. f. 8.). 1. 2601. 


To serve a cable (nauax See ooMs.— To serve a 
hawk, In falooury, to drive out a quarry which haa taken 
refuge or concealed itself.— TO eerve SB apprsntioe- 
ahlp, to perform the service or fulfil the lend oondP 
tions of an apprentice. —TO servo in attao&mont or 
Wilt of attachment, in law, to levy such a writ on 
the person or goods by leisure.— To eerve an execu- 
tion, to levy an exeonuon on the person, goods, or lands 
by seisure.— TO serve an office, to discharge the duties 
incident to an oiBoe.— To corve a person heir to a 
property, in Sleoie law, to take the necessary legal steps 
lor pattlnghim in possession. See eervioe qf an heir, tinder 
mrricsi.— TO MTVe a prooem or writ, to communicate 
s process or writ to the person to whom it is directed, ss 
by delivering or reading it to him, or by leaving it at his 
place of residence or bnsinesa as the law may direct. 
The person is said to be senwa with the prooesa or writ. 
—To servo asenteaoe,to undergo the punishment pre- 
scribed by a Judicial sentmoe: as, to eerve a eentenee of 
eighteen months* hard labcsr.— To servo a tnm, ono'i 
torn, or the torn. See turn.— To servo cue a trick, 
to play a trick ai>on one. 

Well, if I beasnwl such another trick, I'll bsve my brslns 
ta*en out Shak., M. W. of W.. ill. 6. 6. 


To servo one OUk to ptbiish or take revenge on one ; 
make an examide of on& 

The Right Honourable Gentleman had boasted he had 
served his country for twenty years. Served his country ! 
He should have aaid eerved her out ! 

Bulwer, My Novel, xfi. 25. 
To servo one right, to treat one as he deserves: often 
used int^ectionajly. . 

Webb dated all his Grace’s misfortunes from Wynen- 
dall, and vowed that Fate eerved the traitor right. 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond, lit 5. 
Workhouse funeral — eerve him right t 

IHekene, Tickwick. xlil. 
TO serve one’s self of, to avail one s self of ; use. [A 
Oslliclsm.] 
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<e) To in seblMtloa or 001^^ 

And the Rgyptlhms mads Ike riffidieo of IsN^ 
with rigo^; tl^ made their Itvee bitter with l&rA 
bondage. ite. L li. 

Better to reign in heO'than eme in heaven. 

Mmn, F. I,, i SOS. 
(d) Eoetee,, to act as server at the celebration of the eo- 
oharist. See e ervrr, 1 (a). 

"Canstow esnisn,” he selde^ ** other syngen In a eburohef ” 
Ptfeiv Hoi^n (0), vt IS. 

2. To answer the purpose ; aooomplish the end ; 
avail; be sufficient; suffice: often followed by 
a pre^nt infinitive of purpose. 

Rom, Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer. No, 'tia not ao deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church-door ; but *tis enough, 'twill eerve. 

Shak., R. and J., lit 1. 101. 
For they aay The Riches of the <?huroh are to eerve as 
Anchors in Time of a Storm. HoweH, Letter^ it 01- 
The Indians make use of no more Land than eervee to 
maintain their Families in Mais and to pay their taxea. 

JDampier, V^ei, 11. it US. 
Learning itaeif. received into a mind 
By nature weak, or viciously Inclin’d, 

•Sisrw* but to lead philosophers astray. 

Cooper, Progress of Error, 1. 488. 
Short greeting eervee in time of strife t 

SeoU, Marmion, vt 84. 

3. To suit; be convenient; be favorable: said 
espueoially of a favoring wind or current. 

There is a tide In the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: . . . 
And we must take the current when It eervee. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 888. 
HIb Ships were readle, bat the wind eerv'd not for many 
days. Jtfffion, Hist Eng., vt 

The tide eerving at half-past two, we got clear of the 
docks at that hour. W. C. RueeeU, Sailor’s Sweetheart, it 
The sporttman, iiarrating his feats when opportunity 
MTveir, keeps such spoils of the chase as he ooTiveolently 
can. H. Spencer, l*rin. of Soolol., 1 849. 

4f. To be a professed lover or suitor. 

Gode godely [Cryseydo], to whom eerve I and labonre 
As 1 best can. Chaucer, Troilus, t 458. 


If they elevate themselves. It is only to fall from a higher 
places l>ecause they eerve themeelvee other men's wtiigi^ 
nelth^ understanding their use nor their virtue. 

Lryden, Oba on Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 
To asrve <m6*s thus, to complete one’s apprenticeship. 

At first there was a very general desire to reestablitli 
the apprentice system of the middle agea The tradi- 
tions of the past were still strong. The lad must eerve 
hie hW— that is, be legally bound to remain with his 
master for a term of four or five years. 

The Century, XXX\TI.402. 
To serve one (with) ttiwsame eauce. see mvea— To 
eerve out, to deM out or distribute in portions : as, to 
eerve out ammunition to soldiers ; to eerve out grog to ml- 
ora— To eerve tlie pnrpMe of, to take the place of in 
use; do the work of; serve for: as, a bent pin eerved the 
purpoee of a fish-hook.— TO serve the vent, in gun., to 
■top the vent of a gun while It is being sponged.- ~ To 
servo ttme, to undergo a term of imprisonment 

The under-world, with the police and detective forces 
practically in its interest, holds in rigorous bondage ev- 
ery unfortunate or miscreant who has once eerved Hme. 

Science., VIII. 287. 

»8yiL 1. To labor for, attend, aid, assist, help.— 7. To 
advance, forward, benefit 

n. intrans, 1 . To l>e or act as a servant or 
attendant ; be employed in services or minis- 
trations for another; formerly with to. 

Blessed Angels he sends to and fro, 

To eerve to wicked man. Speneer, V. Q., II. viiL 1. 

Serve by indenture to tbc common hangman. 

^uik., Fericies, iv. 0. 187. 


^ 5. To deliver or bat the ball, as done by the 
' player who leads off in tenuis or lawn-tennis, 
serrel (s6tv), n. -[< serre^^ ft] In tennis or 
Inwn^tennis : (a) The act of the first player in 
striking the ball, or the style in which the ball 
is then delivered: as^ a ^ood serve. (&) The 
rififht of bitting or delivering the ball first; as, 
it is my sert'e, 

lie lost his eerve, and the next game as well, and before 
five minutes had passed he was two games to the bad in 
the last set St. Nieholae, X VII. 980. 

servant (s6rv), n. r< ME. settle: appar. < OP. 
^svrbe, sorhv = Sp. sorba, serba r= Vg. stnrva 
=s It. sorba, f., service-berry, sorbo, m., service- 
tree, < Ij. sorhus, f., the service-tree, sorbum, 
went., its fniit; see sorb, and cf. serriceS.] 1. 
The service-tree. 

He may ont graffe atte Marche in thorn and eerve. 

Fatladiue, Rusbondxiq (E. £. T. S.), p. 96. 

2. The fruit of the service-tree. 

Crato . . . utterly forbids all manor of fruits, as peares, 
apples, plumms, cherries, atrawberrles, nuts, medlivra, 
eervee, Ac. Burton, Anat, of Mel, p. 69. 

servaaf, «. [ME., < OF. **servie, serve, service, 
< servir, serve: see sorrel.] Service. 

And make goure selfe aogettya to be 
To hem that owyn sow eervee. 

MS.HaH.lTOl,t,8. (HaUitceU.^ 


They alao eerve who only stand and wait. 

Milton, Sonnet on his Blindnesa 

When a man can aay I lerw— to the whole extent of 
my being I apply my faculty to the eervioe of mankind in 
my especial place— he therein tees and shows a reason 
for his being in the world, and is not a moth or incom- 
brance in it. JSmereon, Fortune of the Republic. 

Specifically — (a) To perform doroestio offices for another ; 
wait upon one aa a servant. 

For wbeibor ia greater, he that aittetb at roeat^ or he 
that eervethf . . . Imt I am among you as he thatssnvCA. 

Luke xxii. 27. 

And now, Mrs. Cook, I proceed to give yon my instruc* 
tions, . . . whether you eerve In town or country. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (Cook), 
(b) To discharge the duties of an office or employment ; 
do duty In any capacity uniler authority, eapedaUy as a 
soldier or seaman. 

Under what captain eerve yon 7 ffAoJlr.,Heo. V., iv. 1. 95. 
Leontius, yon and I have eenfd together, 

And run through many a fortune with our sworda. 

Fletcher, Harooroufl Lieutenant, lit 7. 

His talk is all of war and pleasure, and he longs to eerve 
in the next campaign. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, ii. fi. 

"Has he eerved in the army?" " Yes— no— not, strictly 
speaking, eerved; bathe has been . . . trained to arms.'* 

Rob Roy, x. 


fionrer (sftr'v^r), n, [< ME. server; < served *f 
-cri.] 1. Oue who sorves. 

So are ye imtge-semrs— that la Idolaters. 

Tyndcde, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (l*arker Soo., 1850), p. 58. 
Specifically— (a) In the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
cburchea, an attendant on the priest at a low celebration 
of the enobaritt, who helps the priest to vest and nnveat, 
arranges the service-book, lights and extinguishes the al- 
tar-tights, places the elements snd cruets on ths credence 
end brings them to the priest at the offertory, brings tbs 
priest the basin snd towel and pours the water at the 
lavabo^ poun oat the ablutions of wine and water, and 
ministers in other wsys. The server Is ususlly a boy or 
other Isyman, and represents, as far as a layman esn, the 
priest’s sasistantB and the* choir at a high celebration, (b) 
One wbo serves up a meal, or seta the dishes on table. 
More the conrs tlio stuarde comes then. 

The eerver hit next of alle kyn men* 

Hays wsy. Babeee (E. £. T. p. 816. 

The medieval bsron removed from one to another of his 
caatles witli a train of servants and beggage. his chaplains 
and aocottutants, steward and carvers, eervere, cupbamrers^ 
olerica, squirea, yeomen, grooms and pages, chamberlain, 
treasurer, and even chancellor. 

muFbe, Const. Hist., f 478. 
(e) In the game of tennis or of lawn-tsnnia, the yday er who 
serves or strikes the ball first See (awndennie. 


Is na this Hester, as eervee In Foster’s shop? 

Mre. QaskeU, Sylvia*8 Lovers, vii 
Likewise had he eerved a year 
On board a merchantman, and made htmislf 
Full sailor. Tennyson, Enoch Ardsn. 


The gsme burins by serving the bsll upon tbe left wall 
of tbe Hatsrd Court (which the eerwr faces). 

Tritnme Book qf •^perils, p. 105. 

2 . Tkat wkloh snrvea or is used in serving. 
Spselfieslly— (a) A salvsr or small trio* A utonill m 
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mi9h u or forte: ti. «i oyotor- 
(PMi^niMimr. (ot) Aoonduit. 

nw . , . dmg^HUeii and of watering 
•fcraot BoUand, tr. of Camden, p. m. (DaeiM.) 

taratlMI (a6r-vS'»han), n. [< Serv$tua (aee 
•<«».] A follower of Servetus (died 
jiKKi), who maintained substantially the views 
Mgaiding the nature of Christ afterward known 
as Sodnianism, [Bare.] 
aarvlablet, a. Same as serviceahU. Oath, Ana., 

p. 881. ^ * 

Bervian Csdr'vHn), a. and n. [< NL. Servia (P. 
Servie s G. Serbien as Buss. Serbim: < E. Serb 
set V. Serbe ss G. Serbe as Buss. Serou, < Serv. 
Srb, a Servian) + I. o. Pertaining or 

belonging to Servia, a kingdom of Europe, Stu- 
nted south of the Austrian empire, and former- 
ly subject to Turkey; pertaining to the Ser- 
vians or to their language. 

n. ». 1 . A native or an inhabitant of Servia ; 
a member of a branch of the Slavic race dwell- 
ing in Servia: the term is applied by extension 
to inhabitants of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, Croatia, etc., allied in race and language 
to the inhabitants of Servia.— 2. A Slavic lan- 
spiage spoken in Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia, etc. The dialect 
spoken in Croatia Is often called Croatian, Servian belnic 
restricted to the other dlaleoto; the whole group of dia* 
' leote la aoinetiniea called Serbo Croaiian, Abbreviated 
‘ Serv. 

Also Serbian, 

SMrtloe^ (sftr'vis), w. [Early mod. E. (and dial.) 

Also sarvicc; < ME. service, mrvyce, servise, ser- 
' vyse, < OP. service, service, V. service = Pr. ser- 
oiM as Hp. servicio ss Pg. service = It. servizio, '< 
L. servitium, ML, also servicium, service servi- 
tude, < servire, serve: see served.] 1. The act 
of serving, or attendance, in any sense; the 
rendering of duty to another; obedience; the 
performance of any office or labor for another. 
As fflad, as hninhlo, as hlsy in vervyse, , 

Alia oek In love, as she was wont to be, 

Was she to him iu every tnaner wyse. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 640. 
Upon your oath of service to the pone. 

Shak., K. /ohn, v. 1. 23. 
Ileaaon, however ablc^ cool at best, 

Cares not tar service, or but serves when preas d. 

Pope, liUway on Ban, UL 86. 

Should this first master claim 
His service, whbtn does it belong to? him 
Who throat him out, or him who saved his life? 

Tennyson, Ixiver'a Tale, iv. 
Bpecifically — 2. Spiritual obedience, rever- 
ence, and lovo. 

Present your bodies as a living sacrlOco. holy, aocepta* 
ble unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

Rom. xii. 1. 

Qod requires no man’6 service n]>on hard and unreason- 
able tenna. TiUotson, Sermons. 

8, The duty which a tenant owes to a lord for 
his fee : thus, personal service consists in hom- 
age and fealty, etc. ; annual service in rent, suit 
to the oourt of the lord, etc. ; accidental services 
in heriots, reliefs, etc. — 4. Place or position of 
A servant ; employment as a servant ; state of 
being or acting as a servant; menial employ 
or capacity: as, to be out of service. 

To liMive a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 2. 166. 
To the judge's house shee did enquire, 

And there shee did a service get 
The MerehanVe DauyUsr (ChUds Ballads, IV. 836). 

Answer that ... a poor servant Is not to be blamed if 
he strives to better himself ; that esrvice Is no inheritance. 

Swift, Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

5. Labor performed for another; assistance 
rendered; obligation conferred; duly done or 
required; office. 

As thou Invest me, Camlllo, wipe not out the rest of thy 
servUM by leaving me now ; the need 1 have of thee thine 
own goodness hath made. Shak., W. T., Iv. 2. 12. 

He [Temple] did not Imtray or oppress his country : nsy, 
he reudersa considerable servkae to her. 

Macaulay, Sir W. Temple. 

6. Duty performed in, or appropriate to, any 
Office or charge: official function: as, the diplo- 
matic service; tne consular service; hence, spe- 
cifleally, military or naval duty; performance 
of tbe duties of a soldier or sailor; formerly, 
a bold and daring performance of such duties; 
also, the army or navy as a profession. 

At this day, that Vocation [the esouire's) is growne to be 
the Arst degree of gently, tsken out of the service in the 
warn, from whence all the other degrees of nobUlty are 
boiowad. iloolw^lVses({mef(E.K.T.8.,extraser.Xi.88. 

Ms wajdaya tha rmrts of senices, and oons them with- 
out hook, damnlna bimaelf he came naw them. 

. M Jsmm, Xvacy Ban out d hla Bumoar, Fret. 
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The bettfoom in the dOapMated Imnaa was put at the 
eerviee of the oommaodlM oOoer of the ImpM mrvtos.^ 
Mrs. QoMesO, Bylvia’i lovers, mdU. 

Ben in professions of any kind, except the two ssrvicss, 
could only belong to society by right of birth and family 
connections. r. JSstant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 86. 

7. A useful office; an advantage conferred or 
brought about ; benefit or good performed, done, 
or caused; use; employment. 

He esuseth the grass to grow for the oatUa snd herb for 
the sertnee of man. Fs. civ. 14. 

I have done the state some service, and th«r know X 

Shak., OtheUo, V. 2. 889. 

All the vessels of the king's house are not for naee at 
honour: some be common stuff, and for mean sersiess, yet 
profitable. SpAman, 

Toll Roderick Dhii I owed him naughty 
Not tlie poor service at a boat, 

To waft me to yon mountain side. 

.S^Uof theL.,ii.S7. 

8. Profession of respect uttered or sent: as, 
my service to you, sir. 

Fray do my service ta his majesty. 

Shak., Hen. VlIL, ttl. 1. 179. 

Fray, give my eerviee to ... all my friends and acquain- 
tance in general who do ask after me. 

SUde, Tatler, No. 87. 
0. Suit as a lover; professed love. [Archaic.] 
Wei I woot my servyce is in vayn. 

My gerdoun is but brestyng of inyti herte. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, L 244. 
Haa Arthur spoken aught? or would yourself, 

Now weary of my service and devoir, 

Hencelortb be truer to your faultless lord? 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

10. Public religious worship and instruction 
conducted accoiding to the forms or methods 
prescribed by ecclesiastical law, precept, or 
custom in any given communion: as, the ser- 
vices for the following week are, etc. 

The congregation was discomposed, and divine service 
broken off. Walts. 

1 1 . A liturgical form prescribed for public wor- 
ship; also, a form prescribed for public wor- 
ship or ceremonial of some special character; 
an office : as, the marriage service. 

Ther was also a Norine, a Frioresse, . . . 

Fill wol she song the service divyne. 

Chaiteer, Oen. l*rol. to C. T., 1. 122. 

The next day^ Fiyday, we went to Mounte Byon to 
masse, and tliere sayde our seruyee. 

Sir H. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 86. 

On Days of Fasting and Thanksgiving, . . . the Min- 
ister may appoint such Psalms as he shiul think fit, . . . 
unless any shall have been appointed by the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Authority in a Service set out for the Occasion. 

IhKdr qf Common Prayer. 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-puied souls. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 259. 

12. A full set of musical setting of the con- 
gregational or choral canticles, (mants, etc., of 
a liturgy, especially of the Anglican liturgy, it 
does not include metrical hymns or special anthems. The 
full list of parts for the Anglican morning prayer, commu- 
nion office, and evening prayer includes the Venite, Te 
Deum, Benedlcltc, Beiiedictus(l>ominas), Jubilate, Kyrie, 
Nicenc Creed, Sanctus, Agniia, Benedictus (qui venit), 
Gloria in Excelsls, Bagnifloat, C^ntate, Nunc Dimittis, 
and Deus Bisereatiu* ; but all of these are not usually con- 
tained in any one service. 

18. Things requii*ed for use ; furniture. Espe- 
cially— (a) A set of Giings required for table use: as, a 
dinner-semce; a service at plate. 

A dinner-party [was] given by a certain noble lord, at 
which tlie whole simfice was of silver, a silver hot-water 
dish being placed under every plate. 

IF. Besant, Fifty Tears Ago, p. 120. 


15« In late. Sec service of a writf etc., below, 
and serve, v, t, 17.— 16. In lawn-tennis, that 
striking of the ball with the racket which 
commences a turn of play ; also, the ball thus 
struck : as, he made a swift service. — 17. The 
small cordage wound round a rope in serving. 
Also serving. — 18. That which is sujiiplied or 
furnished; the act or means of supplying some- 
thing which is in general demand, or of furnish- 
ing specific accommodation : said of transpor- 
tation; as, railway or mail service; cab service: 
also of the distribution of water and light: as, 
electric-light service. 

A short squat omnibus, . . . which was then the dally 
ssrvks between Clolsterham and external mankind. 

Dickens, Edwin Drood, vl. 

10. A service-pipe. 

I had taken up about a dosen seretciMi when I approached 
one that had been only a comparatively short time in duty. 

Soi. Amer. Supp., p. 9100. 

Active ssrvloa. See active.-- At one’s sendee, placed 
at one's disposal ; free for one to use or eniov.-^Jit yoar 
servloe, retuly to serve you : a phrase at civility. 

1 am. sir, a practitioner in panegyric, or, to speak mote 
plainly, a professor of the art of pufiliig, at your service— 
or anybody else's. Sheridan, The Critic, L 2. 

Breakfast-sendoo, a set of utensils required for tihe 
breakfast-table. Compare d^nner-ssrefee — Burial, dW- 
rai ebnroh, dvil service. 8ee the qi^iiying words.— 
Ot^-eervioe xefonn. see ri/orm.-- GUBniii a ser- 
vice. See riaimi.—Oonetmctlve service. SeeMmi- 
al service {a), under perionol.— Ctovena&M civil ser- 
vice. Beea’oa.— Deesert-eervioe. See dessstt.— Din. 


include what is needed for all the couraes of an elaborate 
dinner, but more generally excludes the dessert-service, 
and also the silverware, knives, etc.— Divine eendoe. 
Seedfidne.— Dry service. Bee dry mosi^ under nuistt.— 
Free services. Bee/ree.— Fnlleervioe. (e) A setting of 
themiisical parts of s church aervicefor a chorus, withoiit 
solos. Compare/nflEantAem, under enCItsm. (6)Aiervloe 
in which music is used as much as possible.— OensUll 
service. See service of an heir, below.— BSKleqiliB* 
heriCft, honorary, llfe-eavlBg eendoe. Seethequslb 
tying words.— Lnneh-servioe. a set of the utensils ra» 
quirod for the lunch-table.— MerohenttPerscnil eer- 
Vtoe. See the adjectives.— Plain eernce, in Anglican 
ussge, an office which is simply read, anng on one note, or 
pronounced without any musical or choral accompiml- 
ment.— Predial iervioee. See predial.— Pxoventive 
eendoe. Bee eoase-ptmrd.— Beal eervicee. Sameasjpra- 
diolssroioea— Bevenue-outtereervioe. see reiwmie.— 
Secret service. Seesscree.— Sendee of an heir, in spoti 
law, a proceeding before a jury for ascertainingMd deter- 


16) An assortment at table-linen. 

14. That which is served, (a) A course served up 
at table. 

Your fat king and your lean beggar is but variable srr- 
vice, two dishes, but to one table ; that 's the end. 

Shak., Haiulet, iv. 3. 26. 

Service is ready to go up, man ; you must slip on your 
coat, and come in ; we lack waiters pitifully. 

B. Jonson, Cmse is Altered, L 1. 

The entertainment is of a pretty substantial kind. Be- 
sides tea, there is a eerviee of cheese, of bacon and beef 
fried, etc. Jamieson, Diet (under rocking). 

(6) The portion served to an individual ; an allowance of 
food or drink. 

And whanne thou seest afore thee thi eeruicc, 

Be not to hast! upon breed to bite. 

Bahese Book (E. £. T. 8.X p. 29. 

The women, having eaten, drank, and gossiped sufiloient- 
ly, were each presented with **a Sertnee of Sweetmeats, 
wldoh every Gossip carried away in her Handkerchief." 
J. Amtitn, Socisl Life in S^n of Queen Anne, t 6. 
With farthing candles, chandelien of tin. 

And eervicee of water, rum. and gin. 

ChaUerton, Kew Gardens. 
Ill spread your service by the door. 

That when you eat you may behold 

The knights at play where the bowls are rolled. 

M. B. atomrd, The Squire of low Degree. 


mining the heir of a person deceased. It is c 
or igtseial. A general ssrvies determines generally who Is 
heir of another ; a special service ascertalne who Is heir to 
him in respect of particular lands, etc.— Btrvloe ^ h 
writ, proocn, etc., in law, the communication of it to 
the person concerned in the manner required by law, as 
hy delivering it to him, or bv reading it to him, or tnjeav- 
ing sen attested copy with him.— Bcrvlcs Of the Hom. 
Sameascomoye, 1.— BervloepaBte. Soeposfei.— gah- 
stltated semoe, or servloeby luheUtatloii, a mode 
of serving a process upon a defendant by posting it up in 
some conspicuous or public place, or delivering it to a 
neighboring person, or both : allowed when entrance to 
bis dwelling cannot be effected. Ihe nhraae ia also op- 
plied to publication and mailing when allowed (aa in aome 
caaea ot abaenoe, etc.) as substitutes for personal aervioe. 
—Tahle-servloe, a.aet of utensils for the table, of any 
one kind or material : aa, a cut-glaas UMeaerviee., a afiver 
tabteaerviee, etc., in any case including the articles com- 
monly made of the material in question or required for the 
purpose in question.— Tenure by dlvlBe eervloe. See 
dtosna.— Three hours* eervloe. See Aonr.— To have 
ceen eerviee. (a) To have been in active mllitaiy or na*' 
val aervioe ; to have made campalgna. (6) Figuratively, 
to have been put to hal'd use or wear. 

It this be a horseman’s coat, it AatA wen very hot ser. 
vice. Shak., W. T., Iv. 8. 71. 

Unoovenanted civil eervloe. See drti.— Yeoman's 
servloe. see yeoman. 

BOrYice^ (sfer'vis), w. [An extended form of 
served, due to some confusion with serviced see 
served. The word has nothing to dc^ as some 
have supposed, with L.<y'rrptJwVi,heer.] 1, Same 
as service-tree.-— 2. The fruit of the service-tree. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and esmatkm ; 
in his left hand a basket of services, medlara, and other 
fruits that ripen late. /^mmAsmn. 

serviceability ( s^r'vi-s^biri-ti) , n . [< service- 
able 4- -itg (see -bility).j Same as serticeable- 
ness. [Recent.] 

Tliere are adjustments by which serviceability ... has 
power still further to improve all adaptations by aome pro- 
cess of sBf-edlflcatioii. Pop. Bei. Mo., XXXttL 7S. 

serviceable (a^r'vi-sa-hl), a. [< ME. servisable, 
servicyahle, servysialiylle, < OF. servisable, < ML. 
servidabilis, serving, < L. servitium, BiL. also 
servicium, service; see service^ and -able.] 1, 
Di8|H>8ed to be of service; willing; diligent; at- 
tentive. 

Cnrteys he was, lowely and servyssMIc. 

Chaucer, Oen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 9S. 
The aervantafwere] not so many In number aa cleanly ia 
apparel and sefvieeable In behaviour. 

, efrP.fiMnsF, Arcadia, t 

w 
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And Bnid . . . botlM Uie flash and siigrasd iba board, 
And stood behind and waited on the tbrae; 

And» seeing her so sweet and semibeaMa, 

Oeraint had longing in him evermore 

To stoop and kiss we tender Utile tbninb 

That crossed the trencher. TennpMm, Geraint. 

2t. Connected with servioe ; proffering aervioe. 

There Is an Inward reasonable, and there is a solemn 
outward BtrvieeaUe wondiip belonging unto God. 

Hooker, jRocles. Polity, v. 4. 
And all about the courtly stable 
Biight-hamess’d Angels sit in order eervieeahle. 

Miiton, :NaUvlty, I 244. 

8. Capable of rendering useful service; pro- 
moting happiness, interest, advantage, or any 
good; liseMl; beneffcial; advantageous. 

Kellgion liaih force to qualify all sorts of men, and to 
make them, in pubUc affairs, the more eerv^eeabie. 

Hooker, 

Bis ftdd’headed cane, too— a aervicecMe staff, of dark 
polished wood— had similar traits. 

Hawthorm, Seven Gablea iv. 

4. Durable ; admittiug of hard or long use or 
wear: as, a serviceable fabric. 
flanrioeableneBS (s^r'vi-s^bl-nes), «. l. The 
state or character of being serviceable ; useful- 
ness in promotiug good of any kind ; beneficial- 
neas. 

AU acticm being for some end, its aptness to be com- 
manded or forbidden must be founded upt)n its mrtfiee-^ 
mkUnem or disserrioeablenesa to some end. Norrie. 

2. Helpfulness; readiness to do service. 

He might continually be in her preaence. ahewiiigmore 
bomble eereieeabienemt and joy to content her than ever 
before. Sir P. Sidney. 

flflITiesably (s^r'vi-sa-bli), adt^. In a service- 
able manner; so as to be serviceable, 
•enpiceftget (ser'vi-sSj), n. [< service^ + -a^e.] 
A state of servitude. 

His throats he feareth. and obcyes the raine 
Of thraldome base, ana emdeeaye, though loth. 
Fair/ax, tr. of Tasso’s Godfrey ox Boulogne, .viiL 82. 

Mrvice-bairy (s^r'vis-ber^i), n. [Early mod. 
K. also servtce-4terrie, sarvice-berrie ; < service'^ 
+ herryl.] 1. A berry of the service-tree. — 
2, The fruit of the whitebeam, Pyrus Aria, 
[^otch.] — 3. A North American shrub or 
small tree, Ametanchier Canadensis, or its berry- 



Senrlce'bony Canadensis). 

t, bMach with Sowen; s, branch with fruit ; a, flower; e, fruit 

like subacid fruit; the shad-bush or June- 
berry . The name extends to the other species of 
the genus, especially the western A, alnifolia, 
•flenice-book (s^r'vis-btik), n. A book contain- 
ing the forms for public worshii) appointed for 
any given church ; an office-book. The senrfee- 
baOk of the Anglican Chnrch ifl the Book of Common 
Prayer. Among the service-bookfl of the Homan Catholic 
Church are the Mlsasl, Breviary, Bitual, Pontifical, etc. 
Among thofle of the Greek Chnrch are the Enobologion, 
Boroiogion, Typiemn, MeotBa, Triodion, Pentecostarion, 
Psrsfdetioe, Ociot>chns, and Henologioit A much greater 
numlMiir of service-books was formerly in use in the West- 
ern Church than now, such as the Oradnsl, Epistedary, 
£vangeliary> etc. 

Although to torhld tbo mrviee’book there be mneh more 
reason, as being of itself superstitious. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xvL 

service-box (s^r'vis-boks), w. a form of ex- 
pansion-joint used in street-mains of steam- 
heating systems, serving at once to provide for 
expansion and contraction in the maiu pipes, 
and to supply a convenient connection for the 
service-pipes of distribution to houses, 
■ervice-cleaner (s^r'vis-kle^n^r), n, A port- 
able air-compressing pump and receiver used 
to free gas service-pipes from obstructions. 
The holder is filled with compressed air, and connected 
with the obstructed pipe liy a short piece of hose. On 


turning a cock, the compmied abtaidjMy ■ k tsptt Is^ 
tlm |d|M^ and blows theobftmo^ 

smrrioe*Iiii4(8^^via->ISn),ft. Xnloiim-fgiifiig, one 
of the two lines drawn across the court twenty- 
one feet from the net. See lawthtenus* 
flervlce-magajdiie (ser'vis-mag-ft-gfln^), n. 
Mint, a magazine for the storage of ammuni- 
tion intended for immediate use. it m$y be con- 
•trueted either wholly or partly andar ground or entirely 
^ve ground. Its site U regulated by the number tn 
roimdfl to be held in readineit. 

service-pipe (ser^vis-ulp), n, A pipe, usually 
of lead or iron, for the supply of water, gas, 
or the like from the main to a building, 
service-tree (ser'vis-trS), n. [< service + tree.] 

1, A tree, lyrus (iSorbus) domstica, native in 
continental Europe, it grows from 20 to so feet high, 
has leaves like those of tlie mountain-ash, and yields a 
small pear-ahaped or imple-riiaped frait ‘which, like the 
medlar, is pleasant on^ in an overripe condition. Its 
wood is hard and oloae-grained, and la Bought after for 
mill-work and other purposea— being preferred to all 
other woods for making the screws of wlno-iNresBeB. Old 
or local uauies are corme and okedeer-tree, 

2t. In some old books, apparently, the common 
pear. Wild ssrvios-tne, Pyrue torminalie, native 
•outhward in Great Britain and on the continent of Eu- 
rope. It beam a fruity which in England is locally pro- 
duced for market, of atmllar character to that of the ser- 
vice-tree. See ewiUow-pear, under pearl , 

servicioiist, [ME.'serfjyoyoiCA, < ML. serri^ 
twsuSf sen^osus, serving, < L. servitium, ser- 
vice: seeserwieel.] Doing service. 

iSm^fpelpouw or servyablo [var. ssrvpcpouv or servicya- 
ble, servysablek obsequioaus, servioioaus. servllis. 

Pnmpt. Part., p. 452. 

servient (s6r'vi-ent), a. [< L. servi€ti{t-)8y ppr. 
of serrire : see served, Cf. sert^ant, sergeanty from 
the same souroe.3 Subordinate. 

My aool is from me fled awav, 

Nor has of late infmrui'd my body here, 

But in another’a breast doth lie. 

That neither is nor will be I, 

As a fonn mrvient and aaaistiug there. 

Cowley, The SouL 

Servlexit tsnemsiLtiin law, a tenement which is subject 
to an easement in favor of another than its owner, the 
dominant tenement being that to which or to the owner of 
which the service is due. 

serviette (8er-vi-et')i «• [< E. serviette, OF. 
serviette = 8p. servilleia ss It. salvietOy a nap- 
kin : origin uncertain, the forms being discor- 
dant and appar. in pait perverted, (cr) In one 
view, orig. It., salmeta, ‘that which preserves 
one’s garments from soiling,’ < Halrare, pre- 
serve, save (see save^), being in F. conformed 
to sertHry servo, (h) lu another view (Diez), 
orig. F., serviette, for .^serviUUtCy w’itti dim. --ettey 

< OF. servit (s= Pr. sermt «= It. serrito), pp. of 
serrir, servo : see sen^e^, (c) Orig. F., serviette, 
directly < serviry serve (cf. seii'inhlc, service- 
able), + -ettc. None of these explanations is 
free from difficultie8.3 A napkin. 

servile (s^r'vil), «. and n. [< ME. setriley < OF. 
(and F.) servile = Pr. 8p. Pg. It. serrilcy 

< L. servilisy of a slave, servile, < servtts, a 
slave: see serf audse»Tdi.3 I. fl. 1. Of or per- 
taining to slaves or servants. 

Let uot the Chairman with sMuming Stride 

ITew near the Wall, and rudely tbmat thy Side ; 

The Laws have let him Bounds ; hla eerme Keet 

Should ne'er encroach where Poflta defend the Street 
Oay, Trivia, iii. 15.H. 

The eeroUe wars of Sicily, and the still more formidable 
revolt of Spartaous, had shaken Italy to ita centre, and 
the shook was felt in every household. 

Ledey, Europ. Moralti, I. .220. 

2. Consisting or made up of slaves; belonging 
to the class of slaves; held in subjection; de- 
pendent. 

Evety aerofle groom jests et my wronga 

Marlowe, Doctor Kaostos, Iv. 11. 

The nnfree or servUe class Is divided by Tacltua into 
two : one answering to the colon! of Boman civilisation, 
and the other to slaves, Stutihe, Const. Hist, 1 14. 

The employment of mrefU cultlvatom implies an in- 
eqnality in the shares of the arable which they cultivate 
for their respective mastem. StuMm, Const. Hist, 1 14. 

8. Pertaining or appropriate to a slave or de- 
pendent ; fit or proper for a slave. 

Leue emtUe werkls A nyoe any ; 

This is the thridde oomaundement 

Hymne to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 104. 

Yet there is nothing of rigour used by the Master to bia 
Slave, except it be the very meanest, such as do all sorts 
of eerv&e work. Jkmpier, Voyages, 11. i 141. 

4. Hesembling a slave or dependent; charac- 
teristic or worthy of a slave ; slavish ; hence, 
mean-spirited; cringing; base; lacking inde- 
jiendence. 

Scarce thefar Words of Tnsdiency were out of their 
Months when they fell to Words of most eervUe Bobmls* 
Sion. Baker, Chronicles, p. 18S. 


A flareOfl adqiHkm of optalo^ 

Story, Omtton st Osmbiidge, Miiai., Aug, flS, WSfl, 

Folitioaltaleiitandsmbitioii, Imriiwnokpkireforsoitiloa, 
steadily decay, and asrritf, enervating, and vleioiis hab^ 
proponiouately increase. Xeeftp, Sorop. MorSli, 11. Sffl. 

5. Obedient; subject. 

A breath thou art 
Servile to all the skyey Influences. 

SAa4r.,M.f(irM.,iil,1.9. 
lie is a merchant, a mere wandering merchant, 
Servile to gain. 

Fletcher (and another), Valae One, Iv. 2. 

6. In ffram,, of secondary or subordinate char- 
acter; not independent, but answering an or- 
thogmphio purpose. 

One of the three Is ... a weak or eervUe letter, hardly 
more than a 

Whitney, Lang, and Study of Lang., p. 802. 

Case relations are denoted by added syllables, some of 
which retain their form and aenae aa independent worda, 
and others have been degraded into eervUe particlea. 

John Avery, Trans. Amer. Fhilol. Ass., XVI., App., p. xvli. 

n. n. 1. A slave; a menial. • 

From his foot, in sign of di^rradation, sprang the Sudra,. 
or eervtUe, doomed to mental duties. 

h. WaUaee, Ben-Hor, p. 10. 

2. In gram., a servile element, whether sound 
or character; a non-radioal element. 

servilflly (S^r'vil-li), adv. In a servile manner, 
in any sense of the word servile^ 

Banrilflneflfl (s^r'vil-nes), u. Bame as servility. 

servilism (sCr'vU-izm), w. [< servile + -ww.] 
The existence of a servile class, regarded as an 
institution. [Recent. 3 

The remnants of domination and of eervUiem (in the 
sotttheni Dnited States] will soon take themselves hence. 

Congzegational^ Nov. 17, 1880. 

serrillty (s^r-vil'j-ti), #I. [< F. servilitc =s 8p. 
sen^Uidad =c Pg. s'ervilidade ss It. servilitd ; < L. 
as if *servilita(t^)s, < servHis, servile: see ser- 
vile.] The state or character of being servile. 
Especially-— (d) The condition of a slave or bondman 
slavery. 

To be a queen in bondage Is more vile 
Than la a slave in base eervUUy. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 113. 
Servility with freedom to contend. 

MilUm, V. 1., Ti. 100. 
(b) Moan submission ; baseness ; slavishness ; obsequious* 
ness ; slavish deference. 

This unhappy eervUity to custom. 

Gtwemment qf the Tongue. 

Loyalty died away into eeroUily. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const. Hist. 

The eervility and heart-burnings of repining poverty. 

Irving, KuicKerliocker, p. 101. 

A desire to conform to middle-class preitidiccs nisy prf>- 
duce quite as real a eervility aa the patronage of aristocra- 
cies or of courts. heeky, Eng. .in I8th Cent., ill. 

scrying (s^r'viug), n. [Verbal n. of senr^, r.] 
1. Baine as service^, I. — 2. Xaut., name aa ser- 
17. 

The core travels through another set of machines, which 
first wrap it with a thick eervingof tarred ]ute. 

SkHlmer'e Mag., Vlll. 408. 

scrylng-board (R^r’ving-bord), v. Kaut., a 
piece of hard wood fitted with a handle, used 
for serving spun-yarn on small ropes. 

The second mate . . . has charge of -the boatswain's 
lockco:, which includes eerving-boarde, marline-spikes, etc. 

It. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 12. 

flcrylng-maid (s^r'ving-mad), a. A female ser- 
vant. 

serying-mallct (sdr'vIng-maPet), n. Naut, a 
semicylindrical piece of wood, fitted with a 
handle, and havings a groove on one side to fit 



a, servbvr-nabet: e, *' mnormed*' rope parceled** wbti caavae; 
c.servlnff.yara. 

the convexity of a rope. It is used for con- 
venience in serving ropes, or wrapping them 
round with spun-yam, etc., to prevent chafing, 
flenrlHg^mail (s^r'ving-man), n. 1. A mala 
servant; a menial. 

If ye will tm a Senringmm, 
with attendannoe doe begin. 

ItabflM £. T. 8.x |k 81., 



A ]»^eased lover. See servant, 4. 

inlLir!^* ewvei in my cap, aervcd the lunt of my 
neirt Shak., tear, la 4. 87. 

MurvlOllih a, t< MB. servyowsc, < OF. serveux, 
eerviiiff *• ^ servir^ serve: see 

. Obsequious. Prompt, Parv„ p. 4fi3. 
Mnte\lef.MrTiMt. Middle EngUghlSnus of 
90rvUieiitble, servimi, 

i tojfyt to (B^r^vit)i fi. ML, Servitee (also called 
Mortal}), < L. servus, servant : see 
serf, serveKj One of a mendicant order of 
moi^ and nuns, entitled the Reli<?iou8 Servants 
of the Holy Virgin, founded in Italy in the thir- 
teenth century, and following the Augustine 
rule. By Innocent VIII. it was granted privi- 
leges and prerogatives equal to those enjoyed 
by th e other mendicant orders, 
ganritium (s^r-vish'i-um), «. [L. ; see <»enjiccl.] 
In latv, service : servitude. 

■enritor (sCr'vkqr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
servitour; < ME, servitour, scrvifttmry < OP. s<?r- 
viUmr, serviieur, < F. serviteur ~ Pr. 8p. Pg. ser- 
Vidor ss It. serHdorc, servitore,< LL. smritor, one 
who serves, < L. servire, servo : see J One 
who serves or attends; a subordinate; a fol- 
lower; onadhenmt. 

‘'No ‘mtlaCor/ aire,” quod he, "but mvitour." 

Cmucer, Suiumoner’a Tale, 1. 485. 
Come, 1 have heard that fearful comiiienting 
la leaden mvOor to dull delay. 

Shak,, Rich. III., iv. 8. 52. 

Hia wcHrda (by what I can expreaae) like ao many nimble 
and airy mrifttttn trip a>»out lifm at c<»mraaiul. 

MiUon, Apology for Smectymnuua. 
Speoifloally -~(o) A male domestic servant; a menial. 

He that ye^haue nentytount aemely the diachea for to 
bore. Uabe^ut Bttok (E. E. T. 8.), p. 168. 

1'hore aat the lifelong creature of the house, 

Loyal, the dumb old th>n:>itAir. 

Tennymnh Lancelot and Elaine. 
(51) One who aervea in the army ; a aoldicr. 

Of theae aouldiera thus trained the Isle it aelfe la able 
to bring forth into the held 4000. And at the instant of 
all aaaaiea appointed there bee three tliuuaand more of 
moat expert and practiced out of Hampshire. 

utMaml, tr. of (?ainden, p. *275. (baviet.) 

I have been a poor nerviUir by sea and land any time 
this fourteen years, and followed the fortuuea of the beat 
oommaiidera in Christendom. 

S. Joimn. Every Man in hia Humour, ii. 2. 
(e) Formerly, at Oxford University, an undemradnate who 
was partly supported by the college funds, who was diatin- 
gutaned by j^niliar dress, and whuau duty it was to wait 
at table on the follows and gentlemen ctmiinonera. This 
olaaa of scliolHra no longer exists, and practically haa not 
existed for a century. The statement of Thackeray below 
it inexact, inaamuon as tlie Oxhml servitors did notcorre* 
apond Ut (lie Cambridge sizars, but to the anbaizara. 

Tbo term anbaiaar became forgotten, and the alzar vaa 
anppoaed to be the same as the mrnbtr. 

OenUeman’g Maffozitut for 1787, p. 1147. 

The iinlncky laiya who have nt> taaaels to their caps are 
called afaara — mrvUoDf at Oxford ~ (a very pretty and gen* 
tlemau-liktt title). A distinction la made in their clothes 
because they are poor; for which reason they wear a 
badge of poverty, and ara not allowed to take their menla 
with their fellow«studenta. Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xiii. 
(dt) One who professes duty or service : formerly used in 
phrases of civility. 

With a constant Perseverance of my hearty desires to 
serve your Lordahiu I rest, my Lord, Your most humble 
SarxUar. Howell, l^etters, I. vi. 28. 

genritonbip (s^jr'vi-tqr-ghip), n. [< senitor + 
^hip,} The position of a servitor. See servi^ 
tor (c). 

Dr. Johnson, by his interest with Dr. Adams, master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he was educated for 
tome Mme^ obtained a mvwmhip for young M'Aulay. 

Btmtwl, Tour to the Hebrides. 

Mrvitade (s6r'vi-tud), n, [< ME. strviiute, < 
OF, servitute, servituit, servitu, servitude, F. ser^ 
vitttde as Pr. serviiut as OSp. servitud ss Pg. ser- 
vidda as It. < L. servitudo mixed 

in Rom. with 


8. Compulsory service or labor, such a» a crim- 
inal has to undergo as a punishment: as, penal 
servitude, Hov penal. 
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. dey<M fU her Uw tc wvRNt iwnnilatet (s6r"v^-lfit), v, i. [< L. servulus, a 

young servant (dim. of set'vus, a slave, servant), 
th. . V A] To obaeqaioM service. [A«dl 

phnistic use,] 

Bri. 1 embrace their loves. 

JSffre. Which we’U repay with tmmkOing. 

, Fletcher {and another), Elder Brother (ed. 1087X 1* 

When you were a little familiar with coloulkl phxaseol* nf rms'mi f rir 

ogy you at once uuderstuod that . . . Giles had “left hli 86d VyC6T, w. A Midale Englisb form of service, 
country for his country's good,*' not of his own free will, gest, n, A Middle Engush form of cease, 
and was what was called a "free by servitude man L gAdhina (ses'a-me), n, I ME. sysawe: < OF. 
a convict whose sentence of trm^ort^^ had Mplr^ sisanth, F. sesame = Bp. sesamo s Pg. 

4. Service rendered duty It ecoomo, xisamo =1). 

Anglo-Indiai use.]-5. A st^ of spiiitiiaL “*’?•> »«»»««. (= Turk. »- 

' ‘ r sam, susam), sesame, < Gr. efiaaaw, Laconian 



I may hat don as enery plowman ma^' samsam, sesame. The E. word is pronounced 

Chaucer, aerk's^de, L 74X as if directly from the Gr. ayedfiy,^ An annual 
!* liersons In the world herbaceous plant, Sesamum Indicum {8, orien- 

th?rmu.tfeZ®oh bt^wiwl, ?«'«). Kjdely cultivated and naturalir-ed in trop- 

can be pleased at it. Bouth USH*! und subtropical countries. lta,valu« lies chiefly 

et.Servantaeolloetivoly .tf«to»,P.L.,xii.l32. 

T" 7* ^ burden of an easement; the con-* oil in large dosM Is laxative, and tho loaves when macor* 

dition of a tenement which is subject to some ated yield a mucilaginous remedy, usefnl in cholera in- 
right of enjoyment by another than the owner fantom, dysent^, etc. The plant is simple of cultw 
of thfi foiiATnoTif ii» vivfiin r,f bio “»<* thflves 111 steille BoU. It is somewhat grown in the 

ms ownetuhip of .outhoni Uiillod Statea A3w caU«d bmnt. 
another tenement, (i^e easement.) in Roman law, 
a light to nse or deal with, in a given and definite man- 
ner, a thing belonging to another. As to real estate. It ia 
nearly equivalent or correlative to the easement of the 


Syeame In fatte aoil and gravel is sowe, 

Bex sester in oon acre laitde is throwe. 

PallaMw, Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p, 181. 

common law, except that it al^ t^braces rlghirto^take Open SSSams, the charm by which the door of the roh- 
the frttitB of the servient estate, which in English law are bers* dungeon In the tale of "All Baba and the Forty 


not called eaeemente, hni profit* d jTrsndrv.— AiBnnatlvS 
asrvitadS. Bee neaaUve eervUttde, below. —DlSCOntinu- 
OUS servitude, in law, an easement which consists in the 
light to perfonn a series of distinct acts, as a right of way 
or of common, or the servitude answering thereto, anon 
as cannot be enjoyed but by the intervention of man : dis- 
tinguished from a emUinuom errnilude, which consists in 
a constant servitude, or in the reservation of some char- ^ 
acteriatlc of tho servient tenement, as a right of view or P68ft]ll08d (8C-8a me-e), n. pt. 


ThJevea" (in the "Arabian Nights' Entertainmoits") flow 
otien; hence, a spocillc for gaining entrance into any 
place, or means of exit from it 
It (a poet's philosophy] is rather something which is 
more energetic in a word than in a whole treatise, and 
our hearts unclose themaelvea instinctively at Its slnmle 
Open eeeatnel Lowed, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. &7, 

[NL. (A. P. de 


a right to a watercourse-— Nogativo Bmvitude, a servl- Candolle, 1819), < ^amum 4- -ea?.] A tnbe of 
tude or easement which consists In the right merely to imnionetaloUH olauta of the order PedaUnem, 
restrict the enjoyment of tlio owner of the servient tene- 9, bv o twn.PAilMl nvnrv divtdMl Into fnwr 

%rWch withou^h^SirfinrH^rf partitions, each cell contatniiig numerous 

S‘nd'2f“iiSh^(i''« uSriiht B^me-oU (sss'Mng-oil), n. Oil of segamum. 
to discharge water upon the land of another is an affirtna- Bee sesame and o-d, 

tire wrettude.— yenonal lervikude, a right constituted geSftlliillOf (see^a-min), a, [< F. sesamin, < L. 

constituted over one subject or tenement enjoyed by the oafuvov, gesame^ip, < er/eafiy, sesame. 

owner of another subject or tenement Predial servi- see sesame,^ Derived from sesame, 
tudos are either rural or urban, according as they affect tBraishmanesl were annolnled with HkMvnfMsovle 

land or housea The usual rural emdtudee are passage toe? thST^d? * 

or road, or the right which a person has to pais over wlthhony, 

another's land ; pasture, or the right to somi^cattle to rurehM, Pllg^ag^p. 454. 

graze on anothers land; fail and divot, or the right tOBBflElllOid (ses'a-moid), a, and ft. [Cf. L. seso- 
cut turf and peats on another a land; aqueduct, or the tnoides, a plant” resembling sesame; < Gr. c»oo- 
right to have a stream of water conveyed through ano- iiV« MORn.mn orita »oAdn ( mtaaunv ftnaAun 

ther's land ; thlrlage, or the right to have other people’s HK© sesame orits seeo^^ ar^afi^, oya^, 

com sent to one’s own mill U. be ground. Urban asm- 8esame,*f ddog, form.] I. a. Having the shape 
tudee consist chiefly in the riglit to use a party-wall, or of a grain of sesame : especially applied in 
a common drain, or t« have the rain from one’s roof anatomy to small independent osseous or ear- 
drop oil another s land or house ; the idght to prevent an- fii, fAnriinnna afmiA 
other from building sons to obstruct the windows of one’s tilaginous DOClies occainng in tendinous struc- 
tures.— flaiamold bones, bony nodules developed in 
tendons where they pass over an angular projection. The 


Ing _ . _ _ __ 

house ; the right of the owner of a flat atiove to have his 
flat Bupporte<l by the flat beneath, etc. nSyn. 1. Borfdoni, 
thraldom, vassalage, iieonage.— 1 and 3L Servitude, Slavery, 
Bondage. Theae words express involnntaiy subjection, 
and are in the order of strength. Servit^ido is the general 
word, its application to voluntary service being obsolete. 
y etnpnaslzes the completeness and the degradation 


patella, in the tendon of the quadriceps extensor, la the 
largest in the human body.->-8eiamoidca " 


. carriluMOftlis 

lairnz, a small cartilaginous nodule oocaalonally devd- 
opeo at the side of each arytenoid, near the tf i>, in the peri- 
chondrium.— Bsmmoid oartilafM. cartUBglnons nod- 
ules which develop in tendons under the same conditions 
aa do the sesamoid boriea.— flenmoid flbrooartUacM. 
Same as eeeamoid corfflapes.— SeMlUOid nflflal Cartl- 
lllges, small nodules of cartilage found on the upper mar- 
gin of the alar cartilages. Also called epaetal eartdagee, 
U,n, In anot., a bone developed in the ten- 


Stoeerp etnpl - . 

of the state. Bondage, liierslly the state of being bound, 

Is used chiefly In elevated style or figurative senses: aa, 
bondage to appetite ; Egyptian bondage. Servitude Is the 
only one of these words that applies to compulsory and 
nn^d service requireil aa a legal penalty ; the phrasepe- 

tuu aerofftMfe Is very common. Bee and eojg<v(tP- 

flOXTitliret (sor' vi-tur), n. . [< ML. se^itura, ser- ^on of a muscle at or near a joint ; a scleroskel 
vice. < L. srrvire, serve: see served,'] 1. The etal ossification, usually of a nodular shape, 
coiiuitioii of servant or slave ; slavery. [Rare.] The largest sesamoid of the'huraan body is the paiw 
A very eerviture of Egypt Is to be in danger of these pa- knfteimn. Similler sesamolds in pairs, «e normally 
Distio msbons. No. Bole. Select Worki. n. 179 developed In tho metacarpophslaugcal and metatarso- 

piBUooisnopa oeiew w or^ ^ phalangeal joints of the inner digits (thumb and great toeX 

2. Servants collectively; the whole body of and in the black races of men, and many other auimids, at 
servants in a family. [Rare.] 


Ith iMfrpifg((-)«, sendtude, < serves, a 
serf, serrei.] 1. The condition of a 
slave or servant; the state of subjection to a 
master; slavery; bondage. 

Jeroboam and all Israel came and spake to Rehoboam, 
saying, . . . Esse thou somewhat the grievone eeroUude 
of thy father, and hie heavy yoke that be put npon us. 

2 Chron. x. 4. 

You would have sold your king to slaughter, 

His princes and his peers to eervitude. 

NAok., Hen. V., li. 2. 171. 

To the victor, it was supposed, belonged the lives <if his 
captives; siid. by oonseqaenoe, he might bind them in 
peepetoal servitude, Sumner, Oratlops, 1. 214. 

The right of tlie oitixens of the United Btates to vote 
•hall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of esrettudEe. Cease, qf U. S., Ifith AmeiidinciiiX 1 1. 

Ii, Msniiil ssrvioe or oondition. 


The chorns of shepherds prepare reststanoo in their mas- 
ter’s defence, caUing the rest of the mrviture, 

Mmoti, Plan of a Tragedy called Sodom. 

8. Same as servitor (e). [Erroneous use.] 

Trim ’s a Critick ; 1 reraemW him a SonUure at Oxon. 


these joints of all the digits. Sesamulds may be devel- 
oped at any joint, as the shoulder- joint of some birds. The 
so-called navicular bone of tbe horse’s foot is a sesamoid. 
See cuts under Artifidaetyla, hand, hoqfj knee-joint, Perimh 
daotyla, pisiform, seaphdumtr, and eeiuiungulate, 
BOflRHKudal (BCK-u<-moi'dal), a, [< sesamoid 4* 
-al.] SHUie as 

<St 0 s<c, Grief A-la-Mode^ ii. 1 . gesamolditis (ses'a-moi-di'tis), ». [NL., < sesa^ 
servitus (sfjr'vi-tus), n, [LL., service, servi- mold 4- -tfw.] Diiw'^ase of the sesamoid bones 
tude : see servitude,] In Horn, k»w, the right of and enveloping tissues situated behind the 
a person not the owner of the thing to use it or metacarpopnalaiigeal or metatarsophalangeal 
have it serve his interest in a particular man- articulation (fetlock) in the horse, 
ner not wholly exclusive, but by way of exeep- Sesamnm (ses'g^-muni). n, [NL. (LlnnesuB, 
tion to the general power of exclusive use be- 1753), < L. sesamum, < Gr. a 
longing to the owner, 


servo-motor (s^fr'^vd-mS'tqr), n. In a White- 
head torjiedo a small auxiliary motor designed 
to move the horizontal rudder under the con- 
trol of the apparatus in the balance-chamber. 
Ifnnrt, Au abbreviation of servant. 


offitauw, sesame : Bee 
sesame.] A genus of gamopetalous plants, type 
of the tribe Sesamem in the order PedaUnem, 
It is characterized by flowers with a coroUa-tube curved 
down and dilated sIkivo a short oblique base, terminating 
in a somewhat twivlipped limb; with a rcgnlar evary 
which becomes a usually four-angled oblong oapeule, pai^ 
tially loculicidsl, and at the apex unarmed, oompressed. 





•^obtaMordiortlyMiimlii*^ ThmtMt9orlbipw)ii& Milid a/»1ld fl. X’«. Of or Berttill- 

1 ^ natives of or ioutlieniAlrtoa»tlioiigli 000 , & inat %o the ttanuy 


Jndicufn, is thouglit by some 
to be of Asiatic ori|rin. lliey 
are erect or prostrate her)>s 
with a rough and gummy 
surface. They bear opiate 
leaves below, alternate above» 
and either entire or cleft. The 

S de or violet flowers are soli- 
ry in the axils. The one im- 
portant species is & Indieumt 
she sesame, widely natural- 


she sesame, widely natural- 
ised and ouitivated. See ssso- 

09 1 by "two. to six-flowered sptkelets crowded into globose or 

OTMBamuin. see sesame and J cylindrical splkedlke pgnIclaiL a^ by usui^ three- to 

®**i , V flve-nerved flowering gftttaiea which are toothed or pointed 

SCNflDAXt (se» ban), n, [< or short-awned. There are about 10 qweies, natives of 

F. sesban^ < Ar. tieisebdn, Europe and western Asia. They are perennial turf-form- 

aaUabdn < Pont Mnahnn ing grasses with flat or convolute leaves^ and usually with 

th^S ^ It ^ silvery-shlning spikes. iSee moor-grass. 

#<ao«.] A plantT^^^- if SOSonlt, n, and t*. A Middln Engliah form of 

^Sfsamum /»Mcmm), g®gon2t, fi. A Middle English form of seisin. 
Old World*^ Ft an eleirant but soft- »®80imt, n, A Middle English form of season. 

woidti^ndTho'rNiivlVsUM^^ 

l.i|,h Also CttUeU iuntee. SMani- (ses kwi). [= F. Pg. It. sesqui; < L. 

ge5«Bi»(8e8-bft'n4),n. [NL. (Persoon, 1807), »«»?«•-, usually m a prefo, rarelv aa an inda- 
<wSS»; q v.) A genua ot legiminoua plants ^ndout wokI, also imgue, one half more, more 

of the tribe Galegese and si^tribe J?oO»n»da?. ^ 

It Is chsracterixed by a beardleas style with a small stlg- eemi-), 4- (=r Gr. xol), 

wa, and a long linear and compressed ronndish or four- and, J A Itatin prefix, meaning one nail 


lJU n. A motn oz the lamuv aasnam. 

Sesiidis (sf-«d'i-dfi), n.pU [NL. (Spe^r, 1848, 
as Sesidm)^ < Sesia + -iam.l Same as JSgerUdm. 
SssUdm Is adopted ^ moat late wrttera. Also SM4e(BUb- 
ner, 1S16X SttUariM (Bolsduval, 1829), SuUOiea (Graven- 
hont, isiax Sshadas. and SMiadm. 

Sesleria (ses-lg'n-tt), «. [NL. (Scopoll, 1772), 
named after L. a botanist of the 18th cen- 

tury.] A genus of grasses of the tribe Jfestueemf 
type of the subtriw ScsleriesB, it is oharaoterixed 
by rwo- to six-flowered sptkelets crowded Into globMe or 


aasnniliwiafllma (aai^kwi-dHlbrilfib W. S pL 
^o5^*Syr^ UddSgi«4., one bJf moro, 
tns^ a little eye: see ooellns.] In eafom., a large 
oeeUate spot wniob has a smallev one mthinlt, 
as on the wings of certain butterflies : a sesquL 
alter. See sesquialterai (e) (1). 


the plant Sesbania JEgm- 
Uaea.'} A plant, 


mgn. Al«o called 

SeiwanliKses-ba'ni-^), «. [NL. (Persoon, 1807), 

< sesban^ q. v.} A genns of leguminous plants, ^ 
of the tribe Galegese and si^tribe Eobiniese. 

It Is chsracterixed by a beav^eas style with a small sttg- eem$s, 
wa, and a long linear and compressed ronndish or four- and. J 
winged |>od which is within divided by oroas-partitlons more * 


winged |>od which is within divided by cross-partitions more’ — that is, an amount equal to one and a 

times some unit, as in sesquitone ; or an 
lS^2Sh«Swrtn5S?o?Sii!u di.^IlT.d triSW amount equal to a unit pins some part of itself, 
tug abruptly pinnate leaves with numerous and entire as in sesmaaltera, scsqmterim, eto. (a) In cAm., 
leaflet^ ana loose axillary racemes of yellow, white, or It is used to designate compounds in which there are one 
purplish flowers on slender pedioela They are known and a half times as many atoms or radicals of one mom- 
aa mtamp pea-trss. S, maeroearpa, a smotAh annual of ber of the compound as of the other t^ihus, saquiotcid of 


MCUX ^ WWW * J JLI& 

musiCf an interval having the ratio 1 : H or 8 : 9 * 
—that is, a mater major second. 
Msoniootaval (ses-kwi-ok'tfrvsl), a* [As «w- 
quioctava *4 -af.] Being in the ratio of 9 to 8. 
flesilllioxld, MfiKllliaiida (sos-kwi-ok'sld, -aid 
or -Bid), n, .[< sesquU 4 oxid*'] A compound 
of oxygen and another element in the propofr 
tion of three atoms of oxygen to two of the 
dther: as, iron sesquumid^ FogOa- 
seBqilipadal (ses'kwi-ped-^l). a* and n. [< L. 
ses^pedalis^ of a foot and a half, < sesqui^, one 
half more, 4jpe« (pwf-) rs 'E.foot: seopeda/.] 
!• a. Same as sesquipedalian. 

Fustlsn, big mquipedai worda 

Burton, Anal, of MeL, p. 960 

II. n. A person or thing a foot and a half 
high. [Bare.] 

I am but a Mquipedal [compared with the giants of the 
club], having only six loot and a half of stature. 

Addison, Spectator, Bo. 106. 

8aaq.lllpedaliail (ses'kwi-pf-da'Uan), a, [< 
sesquipedal 4 -ton.] 1. Containing or measnr- 


as moaimp pea-troo. S, maeroeurpa, a smoedh annual of 
the southern United States, bears very slender pendulous 
and curving pods about a foot long, and yellow and red 
purple-dothM flowers; it is thought to be the souroe of 
the fiber known as Oolorodo-rirar kt/mp. For A AZgypH- 
oca, see arafton and jpnts*. Forothw spedea, seepsa4rss, 
2, and dAuacAra. 


iron la an oxid containing two atoms of Iron to three of oxy- 

S en. (6) In arUh,, it expresses asuperparticular ratio— Giat 
I, a ratio In which the greater term contains the less once, 
and one aliquot part over: Gins, the ratio of fl to 2 Is ses- 
quialteral, that of 4 to 8 sesqultertial, that of 6 to 4 sesqui- 
qnartal, etc. But these words are rare in an English form. 


a Vi aM auu a jy, wnicu nsmes cannot oe eugusnea otnerwisc out tnua, 

in the sextantal system of coinage, a piece of once and a halfe, once and a third, once and a quarter, 

one and a half ounces, or one eighth of an as. “d » flft, etc.” ^ . . 

Mficnple (ses'kii-pl), a. In ane. pros.., same as SGWjll^Blter (ses^wi-al tdr), n. [NL., < L. sm- 
kemiolie * quiaiter^ one haH more, < one half more, 

WMit, A Middle English speUing ol teize. ^ «}*or. another.] In entow., » lareo spot in- 

•M»3, s. a Middle English form of cease. closing « smaller one ; a se^uiocellus. 

aaMll (ses'e-li), «. [Formerly also seselie, sis- Sew n im t wra (ses-km-al tg-rtt), n. [Ij.,fem. of 
Iss, eieety (see deely); < OP. seseli, sesel, F. sd- senguuiiter, one half more! seeVsqawliiT.] In 
Su =. 8p. Pg. It. «4e«, < L. seseiis, < Gr. otacM, «*«uc .• («) An mte^al haying the ratio 1 1* or 
&o aUU, name of a plant, TardyUum offi. 2 = «. a perfect fifth. (6) A rhythm m 

etnals, or, aoooiding to others, of several urn- which three minims are n^e equal to a pre- 
belUfers of different genera, one of them SeseK ceding two. Compare (c) In organ- 

tortuosum.'} 1. A plant of the genus Seseli; building, a vanety of miirtur©. 
eieely. See cicely. — 2, [can.] [NL, (LiniMBus, f*' *?*; 

1737).] A genuS of umbelliferous plants, type one half more (bw ^u, alter), + -«1.] 

of the tribe Seselinese and subtribe Euscselesp, Oneand ahali more; one half more. Spcclflcallv— 
It is eharmetorixed by flowers with tmmd petals notched i??., 

and deeply infloxed at the spex. and smooth, woolly, or SJ 

brtatly beakless fruit with mostiy sollt^ oil-tubes, and 

nbtM Miui nMriv AniiMi nHmftPv HdffML hut wilhnnt ts.half as much more as tho numbcr of some othcT part to 


ob^ and nearly equal primi^ ridgii but wllhont 
eeHqr thickening or secondary liclfres. There are about 
«9 apecies, or only 40 which arc clearly distinct, natives 

of n^h temperate regions of the Old World, with 2 In ^ jf 

MrtkititAinK AnfftMiiM. Thiw nuiitiiv amcwith n«p<>n. *0 some gTaxscs ; als& uoting a large fertile floret aocom- 


ttouutains of Anstralia They are usually smooth peren- 
nials with erect branching stems, toll or slender or rigid, 
iMMrtug temately dissected leaves with narrow and often 


in some grasses ; alscv uoting a large fertile floret accom- 
panied by a small abortive one. (e) In entom., noting any 
part or ornament which is accomf^ied by snoilier half 


translatiou of Horace's sesqmpewna verba 
(words a foot.and a half long). 

This " ornate style ” introduced o^quipedatian Latin- 
Isms, words of immense dimensions, that could not hide 
their vacuity of thought. 

J. D'Jtradi, Amen, of Lit., 1. 196. 

2. Addicted to the use of long words. 

The words gathered alxe like snow-bslls, and toward 
the end of her letter Miss Jenkyns used to become quite 
teoquipedtUian. Mr$. GatkM, Cranford, v. 

sesqniped&Uaiiism (ses'kwi-p^a'lian-ixm), 
«. [c sesquipedalian 4 -tom.] The condition 
of being seso^uipedaliaii ; the practice of using, 
or fondness for using, long words ; also, a lo^ 
word, or a style abounding in long words. 

Are not these masters of hyporpoWsyllsblo oempdpoda- 
liawbrm using proper language Y JP. all. Mod. Eng. , p. 89. 

semillipedaliBlll (ses-kwi-ped'ai-ikm), n. [< 
sesquipedal 4 -tom.] Same asi' sesquipedalian^ 
ism. 

The era of galvanixad tesquipodalitm and sonbrous ca- 
dences^ inaugurated by Johnson. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 14& 

BesijLiiipedality (ses'kwi-p^-dari-ti), n. [< ses> 
quweaal + 4ty.'] 1. The condition or proMrty 
of being sesquipedalian ; hcucc, the condition 
of being over-large. 

Imagine to yonrs^ a little sqnat, nncourtly figure of a 
Doctor Slop, of about four feet and a half perpendicular 
height, with a breadth of back, and a tetquipedtditg of 
belW, which might have done honour to a serJeant in 
Gie norse-gnards. Sterne, Tristram SItandy, il. 0. 


thread-sha^ segments. The white flowers are disposed “ 

in compound umbels, usmUly with unmerous undivided f one close to It, the two being generally mclcwed 

braete and bracaets^ and often with prominent calyx-teeth, 

1824), < ScmU + -*«««. ] A Urge tribe of poly- uMUlaltarate (ses-kwi-al'tf-rftt), a. [< L. ses- 
mtaloM pUnte, of the o^er VnMhfcrsB. it to goiter, one Iielf more, + -a«el.] Same as sss- 
eharaoterixed by a fruit which is roundish in transverse auialte-ral 

section or compressed on the back, with a broad commis- ^ 

•ara^ without conspicuous secondary ridges, and with its WflfllUa'llBrOllfl (ses-kwi-al te-rus), a, [< L. scs- 
latersl ridges either distinct or united into a nerve-like or qmalter, one half more, 4 -oii^f.] Same as xes- 


height, with a breadth of back, and a eeequipedtdUy of 
belW, which might have dune honour to a serJeant in 
tile norse-gnards. Sterne, Tristram SItandy, il. 0. 

2. The practice of using long words, 
sesfluipllcate (ses-kwip'li-k^t), a. [< L. sesqui- 
plex (-plui-)y taken one and a half times, < ses- 


Sdinum, and Angelica are the types. See also Famieu 
hm, Prirngoe, Suam, JAgtuUeum, and Thaqpkm. 
SesllA (sa^'sha), n. [< Skt. ^A^t.] In Hind. 


lesqidba^C (ses-kwi-bft'sik), a. [< L. sesmi-, 
one half more, 4 basis, a base : see basic.] In 
chem,, noting a salt containing one and a half 
equivalents of the base for each equivalent of 


myth., the king of tho serpents, with a thousand acid, 
heads, on which the world rests, and on which flesguiduple (ses-kwi-du^pl), a. [< L. sesqui- 4 
Vishnu reclines while asleep: it was also used E. duple: a modern irregular formation.) Of 
as a rope in churning the ocean. three and a half times. 

Sesia (s§'sbi-H), n. [NL. (Fabridus, 1775), < Gr. 8e8(|1lidllplicate (ses-kwi-dfi'pli-kijit), a. [< L. 


as a rope in churning the ocean. 


three and a half times. 


Sesia (s§'sbi-H), n. [nL. (Fabridus, 1775), < Gr. 8e8(|1lidllplicate (ses-kwi-dfi'pli-kijit), a. [< L. 
wjfg (gen. ordci later e7rr6^), a moth.] A notable sesqui- 4 E. duplicate.'] Being in the ratio of 
^nus of clear-winged moths, typical of the 24 to 1, or 6 to 2. 

family Sesiidss. it ooutainr small or medium-sixed seflflllilL In med., an abbreviation of L. sesqui- 
species. with antonuw slightly thickened externally, or hora, an hour ana a half. 

of the Enropean and North American species of the fam- . more, 4 noniig, ninth, see none",] In 

Uy bblong to this genua JBgeria is a smnym. music, an interval having the ratio 1 : 14 or 9 : 10 

Seidades n. pi, [NL., < Sesia 4 —that is, a lesser major second. 


plex C-plic-), taken one and a half times, < ses- 
qui-, one half more, 4 plicare, pp.pUoatus, fold : 
see plicate.] Noting the ratio or a cube to a 
square : as, the scsquipUcate proportion of the 
periodical times of the planets, 
■eflauiaiiadrate (ses-kwi-kwod'rat), n. [< L. 
sesqui-, one half more, 4 q^iadratus, square: 
see quadrate,] In asirol,, an aspect of two 
planets when distant from each other 185<^, or 
a quadrant and a half. 

se849iaB9rta(8es-kwl-kwkFti^),n. \<Ia: sesqui-, 
one hftif more, 4 quartus, fourth : see quarts.] 
In mtisto, an interval having the ratio 1 : 14 or 
4:5 — that is, a major third. 
aeflOtl&QiTLartal (ses-kwi-kwAr'tal), a. [As ses- 
quiquarta 4 -al,] Being in the ratio of 5 to 4. 
sewpliqilillta (ses-kwi-kwin'tlj.), n, [< L. ses- 
qus-, one half more, 4 quintusimtb.] in musie, 
an interval having the ratio l:li or 5:6— that 
is, a minor third, 

SMOIlilllliBtal (ses-kwi-kwin'tal), a, [As ses- 
quiquinia 4 -n!.] Being in the ratio of 0 to 6. 
MiQIliailiatile 6iC9*hwi-kwin ' til), a. At a dis- 
tance m the siodlac of about 108®. [Bare.] 
MMiflliiMqEitlllial (ses-kwi-sep'ti*m^), a. K L. 

one half more, 4 Septimus, seventh, 
-alj Being in the ratio of 8 to 7, 


-al. J Being in the ratio 
MKOiflilCtM (ses-kwi-sel 
one half more, 4 sextus, 
in the ratio of 7 to 6. 


(ses-kwi-seks'tfd), a. [< L. sesqui-, 
re, 4 sextvs, sixth, 4 -nl.] Being 





m or 4!a). % U m&ui^ ^ Mtipid.] A 
•.lie eom|>6iiiid of «iil]p!iiir 'with some other ele- 
Mont in the proportion of three atonui of sul- 
phur to two the other element. 

JNMQIlitortia (ses-kwi4er'shi|), n. [NL., < L. 

fern, of $e0guiierHu9, containing one 
and a third, bearing the ratio of four to three, 
< MBquA-y one half more, + ierUas, third, < tres, 
three.] In an interval having the ratio 
1 ; 1| or 3 : 4 — that is, a perfect fourth. 
Mquitortial (ses-kwi-ter'shal), a. [As mq^ 
twUa 4- -ol.] Same as eeaquitertian, 
aeoffllitertiail (ses-kwi-ter^shan), a. [As see- 
qumrUa + -anj Being in the ratio of 4 to 3. 
•aagnitertiailial (ses-kwi-tOr'shan-al), a. [< 
imquiterUan 4* -a(.l Same as ahsquitertian. 
•OMilltone (ses'kw^i-tdn), n. [< L. aesqui-, one 
hail more, 4- tonuB^ tone.] In mimcy a minor 
thM ^ that is, an interval equal to a tone and a 

•esaif (ses), V, t [Also misspelled cess: by ^her- 
esis from assess: see assess and oess^,'] To as- 
sess; tax. 

Tbe Oreolani were oontented a tax ihould be levied, 
and that every city ihoold be reaionably MMed accord- 
lag to their wealtli and abUity. 

Jfortht tr. of Kataroh, p. 286 . 

il 


(ses), n, [Also misspelled cess; < sess^, 

cesa^f e. : see cess^^ assess,] A tax. 

•asB^ (ses), n. [Perhaps a variant form and par- 
ticular use of sttss, soss, as in cesspool : see soss, 
cesspool,] In soaj^nioking, one of a number of 
rectangular frames which are fitted one on an- 
other, and secured together with screw-rods so 
as to form a kind of well, in which the soap is 
left to cool and solidify. 

•essaf (ses'ft), interj, [A variant of sa sa^ < D. 
sa! sat ‘‘come on, cheer up, quickly: an in- 
terjection much used to stir up fighting dogs’^ 
(Sewel); a repetition of the sibilant syllable 
*sa, come on ! used to excite or encourage dogs, 
etc.] A word used by Shakspere with uncer- 
tain and disputed meaning. 

Let the world ■lido : asMa ! 

Skak., T. of the 8., Ind., 1. 6. 

Still through the bewthoru blows the cold wind. . . . 

Dolphin, iny boy, my boy, mmo/ let him trot by. 

Shek., Lear, lil 4. 104. 


(ses'il), a, [s= F. sessile =r Sp. Sfisil 
I Pg. scssil = It. sessile ; < L. sessilis^ pertain- 
ing to sitting, < sederci pp. sessuSf sit : see se~ 
dentf session,] 1. In bot,y attached without 
any sensible projecting support; sitting di- 
rectly on the body to which it belongs without 
a support; attached by the base: as, a sessile 



itoliilli^ (se-ltt'i-ft)! pi of 

L, sessiUs, pertsluing to otBiigs M semfe,] 

1. A jnoup of fixed rotifers; the FloscuUtrHdm 
and MeUoertida: opposed to Jfataniia, See 
Pedafa.— 2. In Lamarck’s elassifieation (1801- 
1812), one of two orders of Cirripedia, dis- 
tinguished from Pedunculatay and containing 
the sessile as dlstingniished from the peduncu- 
late cirripeds; the sessile bamaoles^ as acom- 
shells. 

Sessiliveiltres (ses^i-li-ven'trSz), n, pi, [NL., 
< L. sessilis, pertaining to sitting, 4- venter 
(oenfr-), the belly.] In entom,^ same as Seowrl 
fera. 

session (sesh'on), n, [< OP. (and F.) session as 
Sp. sesion as Pg. sessab as It. sesstone, < L. ses- 
sio(n-), a sitting, session, < seders, pp. sessns, 
sit, aa E. sit: see sif, sedent] 1. The act of 
sitting, or the state of being seated: now rare 
except in the specific theological sense of 
Christ’s sitting or enthronement at the right 
hand of God the Father. Also assession. 

Christ . . . hath as Han, not as God only, supreme do- 
minion over quick and dead, for ao much hfa ascension 
into heaven and bis imioti at the right hand of God do 
import. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 66. 

The French and Italian translations, expressing neither 
position of seeaion or recubation, do only say that he 
placed himself at the table. Sir T. Broume, Yulg. Err., v. fl. 

But Vivien . . . 

Leapt from her sesrion on his laj^ and stood. 

Tennymm, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. The sitting together of a body of individu- 
als for the transaction of business; the sitting 
of a court, academic body, council, legislature, 
etc., or the actual assembly of the members 
of these or any similar body for the transac- 
tion of business: as, the court is now in ses- 
sion (that is, the members are assembled for 
business). 

This eeenoriM, to our great grief we pronounce. 

Even pushes ‘gainst our heart: the party tried 
The daughter of a king. Shak., W. T., ill. 2. L 

The Stygian council thus dissolved. . . . 

Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets’ r^al sound the great result 

Jfifton,P.L.,ii. 614. 

8. The time, space, or term during which a 
court, council, legislature, or the like meets 
daily for business, or transacts business regu- 
larly without bi:eaking up. Thus, a session of the 
legiwiture commonly means the period from its 


pos* el actliig Judicially for the whole diftrlot compri aed 
within their oommlsslon. The sessions that are hm oneo 
every quarter of the year are called the psnsraf OttOfWfw 
smtons qrjAsMUM.- Lords Of Couiioll sad Mssloa. 
See eounoif.— oxdliiszy Of aislM sad sessUms. See 
ordinary, 1 (hX*— Petty setsionSt the meeting of two or 
more Justloes for trying oifensos in a summary way under 
various acts of Parliament empowering them to do so.— 
Qtturtsr SnOionM, see quorisr.ssssSms.-gSSSl<ni Of 
Olinst, in msof., the perpetual presence of the humaji 
nature of Chriat at the rli^t hand of God.— Sessloiui 6t 
tliO posse, in Great Britain, the name given to aeaslons 
held by Juatlcea of the peace, whether petty, apeciaf, 
quarter, or general. Similar Judicial arrangement* pre- 
vailed in most of the American colonies, also in some of 
the States aubsequotttly to the Eevolution. — Spetdsl 
•essloni, sessions held by Justices acting for a division 
of a county or riding, or for a burgh, for the transaction 
of apeoial businesa, such aa granting licenses, etc. 

SdSfdonall (sesh^qn-al), a, [< session 4- -<«{.] 
Belating or belonging to a sessLon or Besaions. 

Each nfinglish] county is divided by its Quarter Sessions 
into petty mtsianal districts, and every neighborhood ia 
givsn thus Ita own court of Petty Sessions- from which 
to almost all cases an aiqwal lies to Quarter Sessions 

W. WOeon, State, f 744. 

Bustiniml ordsn, in Parliament, certain orders agreed 
to by both Houses of Parliament at the commencement 


of each session, which are renewed from year to year 
not intended to endure beyond the existing session. 


Sir 


s. Semite Flower of TriUiMm sttsOe, a. Semile Leaves of CAm/anV* 

leaf, one issuing dtreotly from the main stem 
or branch without a petiole or footstalk ; a ses- 
sile fiower, one having no peduncle ; a sessile 
stigxna, one without a style, as in the poppy. — 
2. in sool, and anat,: (a) Seated fiat or low; 
ixed by a broad base ; not stalked or peduncu- 
lated. 

Such ontgrowtlts ... are at first asssOe. but become 
HottipUed. QtMrin, U»a, Diet, p. 12. 

(h) Fixed; not free; sedentary. [Bare.] 

It is now importont to observe that great numlmn of 
centrifugal animals are sedentaiy or ssssfls, while the Ion- 

iM. 

(o) Bpeoificallyr in Omstaeea: (1) Having no 
peduncle, as a eirriped; belonging to the Ses- 
siUa, (2) Having no stalk or ophthalmite, as 
an eye. (d) In oone^.t having no stalk or om- 
matoi^ore, as an eye. (e) In eniom,, not petio- 
late, as an abdomen. (/) In Hydroidat nob de- 
taobable or separable, as a gonophore. 
•SiSlIeveyad (ses'lMd), a. Having sessile eyes. 
<«) Sdriophthaimottt m a cruataeaaii t opposed to stolh- 
SIS4, Bee Arthrosbraea, (6)Baaoinmatopharoui; notsty- 
lapnaaloMoross, aa a gaatiopod. 


bling to its adjounitiieiii for the year or season, in contra- 
distinction to its daily meeione during that period. Bo a 
seamen of Parliament comprises the time from Its meeting 
to its prorogation, of which there is in general but one in 
each year. Technically at common law it was held that 
a meeting of Parliament could not be called a session un- 
less the sovereign passed an act. Tlie session of a iudiolal 
court is called a term. Also applied in the United States 
to the daily or half-daily periods of work of a school. 

During the twenty-five years of the York dynasty . . . 
the eeenimB of those parliaments which really met ex- 
tended over a very few months. Stubbe, Const. Hist, f 878. 

The sessiotis of the Beiebstag must be public ; it is not 
within its choice to make them private. A private session 
ia regarded as, legally, only a private conference of the 
members of the Reichstag, and can have no public author- 
ity whatever. W. ITiison, State, 1 417. 

4. pi. ill tow, a sitting of justices in court, ori- 
ginally, as in England, upon commission: as, 
Sie sessions of oyer and terminer. Bee oyer, 

God la the ludgo, who keeps conUnuall Sessions 
In every place to punish ail Transgreaalons. 

Syfmster, tr, ot Du BailM’s Weeks, i. 7. 

5. Ecclcs,, the lowest court of the Presby- 
terian Church, composed of the pastor and rul- 
ing or lay elders of the local church, it hat 
the power to admit and discipline members, regulate the 
times of service, and administer all the spiritual affairs 
of the local church, and is answerable for it* acts to the 
presbytery. In the Established Church of Scotland it 
11 specifically called the kirk session (which see^ under 
kirkl 

Wi‘ pinch I pat a Sunday a face on, 

An’ anooved awa' before the Session. 

Bums, To a Taller. 

COsrk Of tlM fiesilOlL.See e<«r^-Ooil2ltF - 
BeeeomUp].— Court Of SssslCXBU the supreme civil 
of Scotland, having Jurisdiction to all civil questions, 
and an appellate Jurisdiction over the principsl inferior 
courts. It was instituted to 1582. and oonaiiua of a lord 
j^iden^ a lord Jiistlce-detk, and eleven ordinary lorda 
They sit in two divisions, the lord president ana three 
ordinary lords forming the first division, and the lord 
Justice-clerk and other three ordinary lonls the second 
division. The first and second divlmns form what is 
called the inner ho%ue. There sin five permanent lords 
ordinary, each ot whom holds a court, the ooiuts of the 
lords ordinsry forming what is oallea the outer house. 
The Junior lord ordinary offioiates to the bUi-chamber 
during aeaaion. See MU-cAomAer. — (Hmrt Of SsfiSiOllB, 
Coun of Osaizsl isiifioBS, Conn of BpoetsI Sos- 
•iOUi, in the United States, looal crimtosl courts whose 
Jurisdiction does not generally extend to offenses of the 
nlirhmt grsdes.— fikuisfsl SiSStiiiL Of tmufTi In 
Qmt Bfwu, a meet^^ the Justices hS fS^SSipur- 


B.May, 

BBBSion-idvtk (seeb'on-kl^rk), n. In Scotland, 
an o^eer who officially records the transactions 
and keeps the books and documents of a kirk 
session, 

8e8slet(sesO\v.i. [Orimn obscure.] To change 
seats very often. HoMiwell, 

SOfiSpoolf, 91. See cesspool, 
seflter, n. A variant of sexter, 
sesterce (ses^ters), n. [< F. sesterce ss Sp. Pg* 
sestercio =t It. sestersio, < L. sestertius: see ses- 
terUns,] A Roman coin : same as sestertius. 

Put twenty into his hand, twenty sesterces I mean, and 
let nobody see. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iU. L 

A donative of ten sesUrHes, 

I’ll undertake, shall make ’em ring your praises 
More than they sang your pleasures. 

FUdeher, ValentiDiaii, L X 

Bestemet, n . A Middle English form of cistern, 
sestertilim (ses-tAr'shi-um), n. ; pi. sestertia 
(-k). [L. : see scstorfius.] A money of account 
used by Ibe ancient Romans in reckoning large 
sums : it was equal to a thousand sestemi. 
aestertilUl (ses-tAr'sbi-us), ti.; pi. sestertii (-1). 
[L., a silver coin (see def.). prop. adj. (sc. nuin- 
mus, coin), two and a hair, for ^^semistertiuSf < 
semis, half (see semi-), 

4- terHus, third, < ires, 
three.] 1. A silver 
coin of the Roman 
republic, first issued 
in 269 B. c. It was 

the quarter of the Obrene. Revene. 

dnTianiiR Haa dona.. Sestertius (ttlTer).— British Me- 
aenanus. oee goto- (Size of original.) 

nus. In the quotation 

there is a confusion of sestertius and sesterHum, 
The sestertius was a small silver ooyne marked H. S. or 
rather LL*, valu’d 2 pound and half of ailver, vis. 260 de- 
narii, about 26 golden diicati. Evelyn, Diary, May 1646. 

2. The largest coin of copper alloy of the Roman 
empire, it was coined in ortobalc. or brasu; a finer al- 
Iot than the bronse of the as and of the usual coinage 
of antiquity. It was lasued by Augustus and by some 
of hia immediate sttooessori, and was equivalent to four 


•• 


sestet (ses'tet), n. [< It. sestetto, dim. of sesto, 
sixth, < L. sextus, sixth, < sex, six : see sixth, six,] 
1. In music, same as sextet. — 2. The two con- 
cluding stanzas of a sonnet, consisting of three 
lines each; the last six lines of a sonnet. 

■ Milton . . . ireqnently disregards the law which makes 
separate sections of octave ana sestet, and welds the twn. 

Jthenmitn, Ko. 8268, p. 278. 

sestetto (ses-tet'to), n. [It.: see sestet,] Same 
as sextet, 

8e8tlXia(ses-te'nfi), u. [It.:8eesesftfie.] Apoem 
in fixed form, borrowed from the French, and 
said to have been invented by the Provenqal 
troubadour Arnaut Daniel (thirteenth century). 
It consisted originally of six stansas of six nnrtoiM 
lines, with a fliim triplet or hall-stansa, also unrlmad^ 
all the lines being of the same length. The tarmtoal 
words of stansas 2 to 6 were the same as those pf atanm 
1. but arranged differently ; and they were repeated la 
the triplet or envoy, partly at the end and paitiy In the 
middle of the linea The modem aeattna is wntteacu 
two or three rimes, and the formula for a two-rimed aas- 
tina is thus given in the ** Vers Franks et leur Proaodle* 
of the best French authority, M.daGramont: 1,2, 8, 4, 6^ 4; 
6, 1, 5. 2, 4, 8; 8, 6, 4, L 2, 6; 5, 8, 2, A I, 4: < jk 
1, 8, 6, 2; 2, 4, 6, 6, 1; trij^et 4, 6 at the end, 

1, 8, 5 at the beginning of the Unas. In ataaia I, Uuaa L, 
8, and 4 rime, and 2, 6, and 6 rime. Sesttnaa ware writtoa 
In Italy by Dante and Petrarob, to Spain and Pcntugal % 
Cervantes and Camo^ns, and to England by Dfuuunm UK 
fiawthoniden (1586-1646). Mr. Swtiibiifae (hi 
and Ballads,” 2d ser.) haa Mfilteved a dsiilAe a 


miUm 

A witttM It » pmun writton ndthtr tn rhjn&t nor Mtidi 
verity but tn lo-oaUtd tlx-llne ttnnm, etob one of whidi 
hng to take the laet word of the etania preoedteff It, and 
twtot it about into tome new and f antaatto meaning. 

At^ 0 nmumt No, 8141, p. 14. 

MStine (ses^tin), n. [< It. sestinaf a kind of 
poem, as Sp. sextim, saxHlla as ??•. HexHna^ sex* 
iilha as F. sexiine^ < L. sextus^ amh, ordinal of 
seXf six : see six, sixth. Doublet of sarfotn.] In 
pros., same as sestina. 

The day waa ao wasted that onely hia riming Settifie, 
delivered by one of great aooount among them, could ob- 
tain favor to bee heard. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

sestole (ses'tol), n. [< It. sestOf sixth, + -o/f.] 
In music, same as sextuplet, 2. 
sestolet (see' to-let), n. [< sestole + -«(.] Same 
as sextuplet. 2. 

aeflnil^t, A Middle English form of season. 

n. A Middle English form of ‘^eirin. 
Sesovinm (se-sd'vi-nm), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 
17d2).3 A genus of apetalous plants, of the or- 
der Mooidcss and tribe Aisoidese. it la character, 
laed by flowers with a flve-lobed oalyz, five or more ata* 
mena, and a three, to flve-celled ovary with axlUaiy pla- 
oentacib numerous ovules, and a clrcumscisaile capsule. 
There are 4 inecles, natives of tropical shores Umiug^oui 
the world. They are erect or prostrate branching and 
ittecttlent herbe, sometimos altgntly ahrubby. They bear 
oppoaite, fleahy, linear or oblong leavea without distinct 
■upulea, and with axillary, solitary or clnstered, usnally 
reddish or purplish flowers. They are known as sea-puw- 
tefie. 8. Portmacaetrum is a widely diffused species, use- 
ful with others in binding sea^iauds, Mid in western Asia 
eaten aa a salad. See jntrdane. 
iflti (set), r. ; pret. and pp. set, ppr. setting. 
[Early mod. £. also sett, sette ; < ME. setten (pret. 
sette, ssette, also settide, pi. setUden, pp. set, s*‘tte, 
i-set, g*setf i*sett, i*setie), < AS. settan toet. 
sette, *pp. geset), set, = ()S. settian = OFries. 
setta as MB. setten, D. setten as MLG. LG. 
tm as OHG. sassan, aessan, setsan, MHG. G. 
seteen s= leel. setja ss Sw. sdtta = Dan. seette as 
Goth, sa^an, set, put, place, etc. (in a wide 
Tariety or applications), lit. cause to sit, causal 
of AS. sittan (pret. sset), etc., sit: see sit. Of. 
beset, seize. The verb set, orig. transitive, by rea- 
son of its reflexive use, and ult., by omission of 
the objeotj its intransitive use, and by reason of 
its phonetic similarity or identity in some forms 
wiin the primitive verb ait (also dial, set, obs. 
or dial. pret. and pp. set), has become more or 
less confused and involved in its later uses. In 
the sense ^sink,’ as the sun or stars, it is partly 
of Bcand. origin, < Icel. rofl, setasJc, set, as the 
sun, etc. Many uses are highly idiomatic, the 
verb, like ptit, its nearest equivalent, and do, 
make, get, etc., having become of almost uni- 
versal application, and taking its distinctive 
oolorfrom the context.] L trans. 1. To make 
or cause to rest as on a seat; cause to be put, 
placed, or seated ; place in a sitting, standing, 
or any natural or normal posture ; put : as, to 
set a box on its end or a table on its feet : often 
with up or down : as, to set up a statue or a flag- 
. staff; to set down a burden. 

Thai, CMtynge her clothis oii the colt, tieUen Jhesu on 
hym. tVyelif, xix. Sh. 

He tooke, he tooke him up a. 

All by the lUly-whlte honu, 

And wet him on hie feet 

By Landw^daie Hey Ho (Child's Ballads, V. 482). 
The dishes have feet like standing boUes, and are ao wet 
one upon another that you may eat of each without re- 
moving of any. Sandyw, Travailes, p. r>1. 

Ho man, when he hath lighted a candle, coveretb it, . . . 
but weOeth it on a candleeuck. Luke viii. 16. 

Lo 1 aa a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather'd ereaturee broke away, 

Setw down her babe and makes all swift despatch. 

Shak., Sonnets, cxliii. 

2. To put in a certain place, position, direc- 
tion, or relation; put; place; fix; establish. 
With mete A; drynke be-fore the wetu. 

Hold the piesyd, A aske no bette. 

Baheww Book (£. £. T. aX P- 23. 
Bolien wet hes borne to bee mowthe. 

And blow a blest that was foil god. 

RtMn Hood and the PoUer (Child's Ballads, V. 80). 

Z do wf my bow in the cloud. Gen, lx. 18. 

He wet his horse bead to the water, 

Just thro* it for to ride. 

BaH Hiehard (Child's Ballad^ in. 860). 
Come, boy, wet two chairs; and ... we will, if you 
please, talk of some other subject 

Cotton, in Walton's Angler, il. 289, 
A design to beguile thee of thy salvation, by turaing thee 
brom the way In which I had wet thee. 

Bunyan, Tilgriia’s Vrogrem, p. 07. 
More s|M9ciflRaUy-'(a) To arrange ; dispose ; adjust ; place ; 
statfon ; post 

They went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the 
atone, and wetUny a watch. Mat xxvil 66. 

Set we our squadrons on yond side o' the hill. 

In eye of Cieaar*s battle. Shak., A. sad C., Hi. 0. 1. 


w%u 

It Mi Prtnoiiy wfMdmMilid Mwiddfi lenownid 
through the world for idiiiirime govwnmenl, pleMe hut 
to fit these new Estates into ordsr, their eomposure srUI 
be singular. Ok^fd. John BmfU, Trae Travels, t 60. 
Then she cast oS her iMft attire ; 

A maiden's weeds upon her baoke she seemely sst 
The Merehant'w Daughter (Child's BsJladib Iv. 686). 
I . . . could not effeote y^ which 1 aimed at, neither 
can yet wwtt things as I wished. 

Cuwhman, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 3& 
(6) Toplaoeorplantflrmly : as,hese( his foot upon his op- 
ponent's neck. 


To Imid he him sette, 

And fot on stirop sstte. 

King Horn (B. E. T. 8.X 1. 767. 


Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him. 

Shak., Tit. And., v. 8. 170. 
In mosses mlxt wiHi violet 
Her cream-white mole his pastern set. 

Twnnywon, Sir Launoelotand Queen Guinevere. 

(c) To establish, as In a certain post, ofllce, or relation ; ap- 
point ; ordain : as, tos(4 a person over others ; to set a man 
at the head of affairs. 

Theote sixe ben 4-sei to sane the castel ; 

To kepo this wommon this wyte men ben ohaiwet. 

Piwrw Plowman (A), x. 88. 

Behold, this child is eet tor the fsU and rising again of 
many In Itnud. Luke U. 84. 

Well set thee to school to an ant Shak., Lear, 11. 4. 68. 

I look upon myself as one set to watch the manners and 
behaviour of iny countrymen and contemporaries. 

Addiwan, Spectator, No. 486. 

(d) To place before the mind : often with a direct and an 
indirect object 

Herein she wwtw me good example of a patience and con- 
tentment hard tor me to imitate. 

B. D. Bladtmore, Lorna Doone, xx. 
(f ) To adjust, as an Instrument : as, to sri a clock, a tele- 
scope, an alarm, or a metronome ; to wet the feed of a sew- 
ing-machine ; to ewt the focua of a microscope. 

Hath some froUe heart wet back the hand 
Of fate's perpetual dock? Quarlew, Emblems, v. 7. 

The Overseer of the Poor 
Is wetting the Workhouse Clock. 

Hood, The Workhouse Clock. 

8. Specifically— (a) To put (a domestic fowl 
when broody) in posHion for incubation ; place 
(a broody hen or other fowl) on a nest con- 
taining eggs, for the purpose of hatching them. 

What woman cannot sette an hen on broode 

And bryitf her briddes forthY 

PaUadiuw, Husboudrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 2S. 

(h) To place (eggs) under a broody hen or other 
bird in a nest, or in an incubator, for the pur- 
pose of hatching them.— 4. To cause or pro- 
cure to be or do; disuse; put from one state 
into another: followed by an object with a pred- 
icate to it: as, t4> set at ease; to set in order; 
to set matters right. See also phrases below. 

I am come to sri a roan at variance against hJs father. 

Mat X 86. 

Law addressed hertelf to wet wrong right 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 152. 

5. To make or cause to do, act, or be ; start ; be- 
stir; employ; busy : followed by an object with 
a further predicate determining the object’s ac- 
tion : as, to set a faucet running ; to set a man to 
work ; to set one’s self to improve matters. 

A wys womman wol setts fvar. Hup} hire evere In oon 

To get hire love ther as she hath noon. 

Chatwer, Prol to Wife of Bath's Tale, L 200. 

Where be , . . your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to wet the table on a roar? Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 210 

We were wwt to wipe the feet of the kings horses, vnd to 
become ordinarle slaues in the said Court 

Webbw, Travels (ed. ArberX p. 18. 

Come, what's here to do? you are putting the town- 
pleasures tn her head, and wetting her a-longing. 


In entomology, of traaiflxliig an Insect on a 
end adjuitliig He wliiga Isga, and Mere so Utat tlieee 
ahill diy In adeatred potmon ; elaa of placing tnaectoflins 
•et In rows In proper ooxes; also, in taslder^, of mount- 
ing or poeing a stuffed apeclmeii, m a Mid on Its neroh. 
In some of these prooeMts a simple Instrument ealled a 
wetUng^nwwdtw Is much used. 

7. To fix or settle authoritatively or by arrange- 
ment. (a^ To appoint or determine, as a time or ^aee 
for a spedflo purpoee. 

The king said unto me, . . . For how long shall thy 
journey bel and when wilt thou return? So . . . latt him 
a time. Keh. II. 6. 

I am to bruise his heel : 

His seed, when Is not ml, shall bruise my head. 

Jf«ton,F.L.,x.480. 
Lord Dingwall courted this lady gay, 

And so be stt their wedding-dsy. 

Lord IKngwNiH (Child's Bsllads, 1. 869X 
(6) To assign or prescribe, es a oagy or a task. 

Swt him such a task, to be done In such a time, es may 
allow him no opportunity to be Idle. 

Lockw, Bdocatlon, 1 187. 

8. To fix, determine, or regulate beforehand, as 
a price, value, or amount: as, to set a price on 
a house or a home. 

And es for these whose ransom we have wet. 

It Is our pleasure one of them depeit. 

, 5Aal:.,2Hen. VI..IV.1.188. 
Do you not see whet feigned prices are eet upon little 
stones or rarities? Baeon, lUebetfM. 1887X 

9. To put in order or trim for use ; make readv : 
as, to set a rasor (that is, to give it a fine edge; ; 
to set a saw (to incline the teeth laterally to the 
right and left in order that the kerf may be 
wider than the thickness of the blade) ; to set a 
trap ; to set the table for dinner ; to set a scene 
on the stage. 

8be gan the houe to dyghtc, 

And tables for to astte and beddes make. 

Chauoer, Clerk's Tale, I. 889. 
Yeomen of Chambre, IIII, to make beddes, to bare or 
hold iorcheu to sette bourdes. 

Quoted In Baheee Book, p. 818, note. 
Sir, the scene is eet, and everything is ready to begin, if 
you please. SAeruian, The Critic, ii. 1. 

An elaborate scene is wet when it Is arranged upon the 
stage, and ** struck " when It is removed. 

New York Daily Tribune, July 14, 1880. 

10. To plant, as a shrub, tree, or vegetable : 
distinguished from sote : often with out : as, to 
set out strawberry-plRnts. 

To seme hym for euere, 

Bothe to sowe and to wette, tlie while 1 swynke mygbte. 

Piere Plowman (B), v. 64a 
111 not put 

The dibble In earth to eet one slip of them. 

Shak., W. T., Iv. 4. 100. 
An honest and laborious servant, whose skill and pro- 
fession was to aef or sow all wholesome heriuL 

MUton, On Def. of Hunib. Remonst. 

11. To frame or mount, as a precioiis stone In 
gold, silver, or other metal : as, to set a dia- 
mond. 

Onyx stones, mid stones to be glistering stones, snd 
of divers colours. 1 Chron. xxtx. 2. 

He had flue eroraiids eet in |/bldc^ which were wocurth 
flue hundred or size hundred crownee. 

HaHuyt e Voyages, U. 849. 
Never so rich a gem 
Was eet in worse than gold. 

Shak., M. of T., 11. 7. 66. 

12. To adorn with or as with one or more 
precious gtones, or with ornaments of any kind ; 
stud : as, to sef a miniature with diamonds; to 


Come, what 's here to do? you are putting the town- 

pleasures In her head, and eemng her a-longing. ^ snuii-box with pearls or gold beads , a lawn 

Wyohmey, Country Wife, iii. 1. set with statues and vases. 


How utteriy they are at a stand onttl they are art a-going 
by some parsgrfq>ii in a newspaper ^ 


atedw, Bpectotor. No. 4. 


Blow, bugle, blow, eet the wild echoes flying. 

Tennyeon, Prinoeis, ilL (song). 
When now 

The good things of the hall were wet sifiow 
By the great tapers. 

WUHemMorrU, Earthly PanuUse, II. 161. 
The twilight that tends the hens to roost eete the fox to 
prowl. J. Ward, Kneye. Brit,, XX. 48. 

6, To fix. (a) To make rigid or immovable ; aaruathad 
wet the weathercock. 

Peace, aid your countenance then, for here be cornea. 

MiddieUm {md othen). The Widow, v. l. 

Set are her eyes, and motionless her limtw. 

Garth, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xiv. 

(b) To make attff, Arm, or tolid ; aa, to mf milk with ren- 
net. 

Tbw UJquoni] are then evaporated to cryatalllxliig pednt, 
. . . Whm eet, .. . the maaaea qf. orystala are drained. 

SpoM msye. Ifafiqf., 1. 81 

The coated plate ia then left on the ataiid until it (me 
gelatfn) la qnlie att, Workwhop BweeifSe, lat aer., p. 879. 


With gemmea fete abonte on hem ueelte. 

PaUadiM, Huabondrio (K. E. T. 8.X p. 74. 

High on their beada with jewela richly eet, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, L 167. 

A onp o* the good red gond, 

Weel eet wl' iewala saefalr to aee. 

aUw^ Groea (Ohild'a BaUadaX L lfl9. 

He had a most rich George In a eardonyx eet with dla* 
monda. StSkyn, Dtmy, Feb. 1706. 

The old Knight ... bid me obaeive how thick the 
City was wet with Churchee. Addiwon, flpeetator, No. 888. 

A roaebad wwt with little wflfnl thoma. 

Tennyeon, Princaas, Prcl. 

18. To reduce from a state of dislocation or 
fracture, and fix, if necessary, in a portion suit- 
able for recovery : as, to set a bone or a leg. 

ln«otder to get firm osaeona union In a ouaaof fmotttra 
the great points to attend to are acouimte appoaltloD of 
the fragmenti and complete rest of the broken bona As* 
eorato appoeitlon la termed **eettiM the fracture **; tMa hi 
beat done by the extenalott of ^e limb and eoaptathMi of 
the broken aiirlaeea Hneye. BHt., XXH dH 



y 0 ftx wlbi di- 

^ fix hiteiiilr, tm tli6 hopes or enections ; 
henfi: eSf she h«d set her heart on going* 

In you haae I mtu ell my hope. 

jrei«n(a.£T.8.^1ii680. 
X here fit my efleeUoii to the bouia of my Ood. 

1 Obrotu xkIx. 8. 

K. John haviiig now gotten % Vaoetion, end e Time of 
Xeie, which «gfm muoh better with hie Nntore then 
Were, ifCf hit Mind wholly upon Heaiurei. 

M»r, Chronicleiy p. 88. 
Mind! ilCogether eat on tredo end profit Additotu 
Ifi. To etahe at play; wager; risk; also^ to bet 
with. 

I have fee my life upon a caat 
And t will stand the hsaard of the die. 

Shak„ Eloh. 111., v. 4. 0. 
Clive yog him all you play for; never §et him ; 

For he will have ft B, Joiuon, Alchemist, 1. 1. 

16. To embanraBB; perplex; pose; bring to a 
mental standstill. 

Lesming was posM ; Pbilosophie was sef; 
Sophisters taken in a fisher's net. 

O. Herb&rt, The Church Militant 
To shew how hard they are me in this particular, there 
are several who for want of other materials are forced to 
represent the bill ... as a kind of grievance. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. sa 
I was hard asC what to do. It was rudeness to refuse^ 
but X could not stand it, and sefit It away. 

The Comury, XXXVIII. 882. 

17. In music: (a) To fit, as words to music or 
music to words; adapt; arrange for musical 
performance ; also, to arrange or transcribe for 
a particular voice or instrument. 

Sst thy own songs, and sing them to thy Inte. Pryden, 
He had been very saocessful In setting such old songs 
ss ** Orpheus with his lute." 

Tennyson, The Window, Prefatory Note. 
In the same year Poroell set Bir Charles Bedley’s Ode 
for the goeen's birthday, liove's Goddess sure was blind. " 

Orote, Diet Music, III. 49. 

Music, set to madrigals, 

lioiterad all day through grovea and halls. 

D. G. RossetH, Dante at Verona. 

(b) To pitch. 

1 had one day sst the hundredth paalm, and waa singing 
the first line, In order to put the congregation into tune. 

JSpeetater, 

18. To hold; keep (see keep, c. t and i., 1); 
heed ; regard : followed by an object noun or 
pronoun expressing value (store, etc., e8« 
peoially small value, mite, groat, haw, straw, tare, 
cress {kers), etc., Ute, little, naught, short, etc.), 
with the thing in ouestion, preceded by by 
(sometimes of), in the sense of ^ about, con< 
corning.’ The object pronouns muoh, lUe, litUs, naught 
were taken later as adverbs, and the transitive verb, by 
reason of this construction and by rtiason also of the mere 
omission of the object, became intransitive <in the then 
idiomatic phrase to set hy)-~set by in the transitive use 
being equivalent to a unitary verb, ^value, esteem,' and 
taking as sueb a passive construction. 

1 setts nat a» haw of his proverbes. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wile of Bath's Tale, 1. 858. 
fie that good manners seemes to lack, 

No wyse man dotli set by; 

Wvthout oondicioDS vertuoua. 

Thou art not worth a Aye. 

Babses Book (fi. £. T. S.\ p. 72. 
Set nought by golde ne grotes, 

Tb^ names u I durst tell. 

SkoUon, Colyn Cloute^ 1. 188. 
1 do not jsf my life at a pin’i fee. 

•8M., Hamlet, L 4. 87. 
Sir Thomas Clifford, who appears a very Ane gentleman, 
and much setbynt Court for his activity in golim to sea, 
and stoutness every where, and stirring up and down. 

Psyys, lEsry, II. 460. 
God knows how hard It is to help sotting a good deal by 
one's children. S, Judd, Margaret, li. 1. 

19t, To assume; suppose; posit. 

I sft the werate, lest that ye dreden this; 

Men wolde wondren sen hym come or gon. 

^ Chauosr, Troilus, IL 807. 

90. To contrive ; plan. 

Most freely I confess, mysaif and Toby 
Sst this device eg^st Jislvolio here. 

Shak,, T. N., V, 1. 88a 

81. To put in opposition; oppose; offset, 
will you set your wit to a focltf 

T. and C., It l. 94. 

88. To let to a tenant; lease. [Now prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.} 

For to save hym In hit ryght 
My goodes beth mtu and adda 

fioMi flro0d;t U. (BsUiwstt,) 
They care not ... at how unreasonSble rates they set 
their grounda Bjp BeM, Cases of Conscience, 1 1. 

About this time (17S0] the custom of sstlfng or leasing 
a tulne on tribute came Into use. 

it Hwni, British Mining, p. 107. 

88. To write; note; enter, as in a book. Com- 
pm to oot mm (b), below. 


sm 

All his fattiti obiirved* 

AM in a note-hook, learo'd, and wg*d ^ ^ 

84f. To fiute or crimp; adjust the plaits of: 
as, to set a ruff with a poking-etiok. 

His linen collar Ishyrlnthian sst, 

Whose thousand dimble turnings never met. 

J9p. Bath SaUrea III. vii. 89. 

86f. To point out or mark, as game-birds, by 
erouobing, or standing stiffly, with the muzasle 
directed toward the scent; point: as, adogsef^ 
a covey of partridges. Seesettcri, Hence— 86. 
To mark or designate for prey, in allusion to a 
dog whioh sets birds ; hunt, as game, with a set- 
ter; fonnerly, also, to take, as birds, with a net. 

He with his squadron overtakes a coach whioh they 
had sst overnight, having intelligence of a booty of four 
hundred pounds in it. 

Memoirs qf J)u Vail, 1870 (Harl. MIso., III. 811). {Daviee.) 

A combination of sharpers, it seems, tiad long sA him 
as a man of fortune. 

Riehardson, Bir Charles Grandison, IV. 294. (Daviss.) 

27. See the quotation. 

A bell of about 62 cwt at Hereford, which he and some 
other boys used to raise and set <i. e. ring till it stands 
mouth upwards). 

sir E. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 870. 
88. To push ; propel by pushing with a pole 
against the bank or bottom of the stream: said 
of boats. See Betting-pole, [liOcal, Eng., and 
U. S.] 

With rowing, drawing, and eetUng [our boats], we went 
this day 7 miles more. UaUuyt's Voyages, L 808. 

29. To direct or accompany part or all of the 
way: as, to set one home; to set one on one’s 

way. 

fie directed me to the Wicket-Gate, which else I should 
never have found, and so set me into the way that liath 
led me directly to this house. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. IIH. 

He went out with Will ; he said he were going to set him 
a part of the way. ... Bo the two lads set off together. 

Mrs. GaekeU, Barton, xxiL 

30. To form, after fertilization, for develoj)- 
ment, as fruit or seed. 

Flowera Intimately fertilised set seeds under condi- 
tions which cause the aliuMt complete failure of illegiti- 
mately fertilised Aowers. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 28. 

31. In printing: (o) To place in the proper 
order for reading, as types representing iet;- 
ters, spaces, punctuation-marks, etc. ; compose, 
(b) To put into type,; as, to set a manuscript: 
sometimes with up, (c) To put (newly printed 
sheets) aside until the ink is perfectly dry, and 
sets in the paper. — 32. Xaut,: (a) To loosen 
and extend ; spread to the wind : as, to set the 
sails, (b) To observe the bearings of, as a 
distant object by the compass ; as, to set the 
land. — 33. In leather-mnni^,, to treat (leather) 
by wetting it, spreading it on a stone or table, 
and beating it with the slicker until it adheres 
to the table by atmospheric pressure. — 34. To 
become; suit. 

Tak down, tak down the mast o' goiid ; 

Set up the mast o' tree ; 

111 eOs it a forsaken lady 
To sail aau gallantlie. 

Fedr Annie qf Loohroyan (Child's Ballads^ II. lOSX 

Lath floated sad set fair, lath laid and set Bee 

lolAi.-— get <doee, a printing-house order to compote 
types In a compact style. -Set her, him, or you up, a 
phraae of contempt applied to a person who makes nnane 
show or pretension : as, she must have her new carriage ; 
set her up ! set you up with your Ane company! (Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.]- Set out, in printing: (a) [set, pp] 
Bald of a case or a font of type that has been exhausted. 
(8) [Sri, impv.] An order to compose types so as to occupy 
much space.-- Setting-oat rod. See Setting 

the wozt. Same ss pUohing, 4.— Setting-up sorew. 

sempi.-Set wide, a pr iiiting-houae order to qpace 
word! widely in oompoelng.— TO Be dead eet ggauiit 
See dsa<t-To set abroach. Bee abroaek.->To set a 
case, to assume ; suioKMm ; take for granted. Compare 
put the ease, under put*. 

Yet sstte I oaae ye have bothe niyght and licence for to 
venge yow. Chauosr, Tale of Melibeus. 

Tb set agalnsl (a) To set in comparison ; oppose ; also, 
to set in wager. 

If he (Edward HI.} would sri his Kingdom of England, 
though much meaner, ogainst his of Francs, he would 
then accept the Challenge, and meet him in the Field in 
•ingle (Combat Baker, Chroniclea p 119- 

Sletting the probabilities of the story against the credit 
of the witnesses. Brougham, 

(b) To prejudioe against ; incline to an Unfriendly opinion 
of : aa to sri one friend against another. 

To Sft an sxamplf, to do that which may or should serve 
as a pattern or model, as in conduct^ manners, or morals. 

Their Master Christ gave them this prooept, and sri 
them this etoamgto. maton. Apology for Smernymnuna. 

And say, to which shall our applattae belong, . . . 

Or he who bids thee face with steady view 

Proud fortune, and look shallow greatness through. 

And, while he bids thee, mts th* too 7 

Pope, Xmtt ofHoraoa L !• I0A> 




university use, to prepere or Ibmu* 

ite an examination-paper. 

We are informed that at the Universities there is a 
dMhcnlty in Anding persons capable of setting papers In 
Spanish. Quaiieriy Rev,, cmx. 48. 

To set apart, see aporfi, i(6).—To sot a polf, in Ask- 
ing, to fasten apole(wlth aline and baited hook attaoued) 
to some support, to be left (generally over night) for Ash 
to take the bait.— To set asido. (a) To omit for the 
present *, leave out of the questioii. 

Setting aeide all other considerations, I will endeavonr 
to know the toith, and yield to that. TUMeon, 

It most not be forgotten that, seriing aside the coast 
cities, the land in whioh Trieste stands has for ages been 
a Slavonic land. E, A. Freetnan, Venice, p. 78. 

(8) To reject 

I'll look into the pretensions of each, and shew upon 
what ground 'tis Uiat I embrace that of the deluge, and 
set asuU all the rest 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist of the Earth. 
, , To dlaoard; annul : as, to serf aside a verdict— TO Sft 
At dffluaos. Bee ds/ance.— TO Sft At fASf, to quiet; 
content : as, to sri the mind at cose.— To Sft At libttEtF, 
to release from conAnement or imprisonment ; free. 

At the same time that 1 waa Beleaaed there were sri at 
liberty about xx English men. 

Webbe, Travels (ed. ArberX p 29. 

To got At UAUght. See nauqhL—Tp S^ boforo. (a) 
To present to the view of ; exhibit or display to. 

Behold, I have set bqfors thee an open door. Bev. ilL A 
(8) To serve up to, as food or drink. 

Whatsoever is set before you, eat. 1 Cor. x. 27. 

The bishop shewed me the convent with great dvnity, 
and set before us an elegant collation of dryed sweetmeat^ 
prunellas, and pistachio nnta. 

Poooeike, Deacription of the East, IL 98L 
To Sft by. (a) To put aside or away. 

It is a custom with the Arabs never to sri say thing 
that comes to the table, so that, when they fctU a aheep, 
they dress it all, call In their neighbours and the poor 
to Anish every thing. 

Poeoeke, Description of the Bast, L 87. 

(8) Bee def. 1&— To Sft by the fATB. See sari.— To 
set down, (a) To place upon the Aoor or ground ; de- 
posit : ns, to eet down one's burden ; to sri do^ a passen- 
ger at the station. 

The Dorchester man being eet down at Oonnectlcnh near 
the Plimonth trading house, the govemour, Mr. Bradford, 
wrote to them, complaining of it aa an injury. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, L ISA 
(8) To enter in writing ; make a note of ; note. 

My tables — meet it is Isri it down 
That one may smile, and smfle, and be a villain. 

Skak., Hamletv i. 8. 107. 
Even the great Islands, K. Indiea many of them, are 
without Names, or at lead so variously sri down that I 
And the same Islands named by divers Names. 

Dampier, Voyages, L 80A 

(et) To ordain ; Ax ; establish. 

Thtslaw . . . which God before all others hath sri doim 
with himself, for himself to do all things by. Hooker, 
id) To ascribe ; attribute : as, yon may sri his sfleiioe 
down to diffidence, (s) To count ; consider ; regard. 

Sot it down that a habit of secrecy is both politio and 
moral. Bacon, Biroulation and Disaimulatlon (ed. 1887)^ 
You may sri it down as mere bewilderment 

FUoh, Lecta. on Teaching, p 18A 

(/t) To lower. 

O, you are well tuned now ! 

But 111 eet down the pegs that make this music. 

Shak., Othello, it 1. «A 
(g) To take to task; rebuke; snubw [CoUoq.]— To Sft 
sySfOin. Seeeyst 

No single soul 
Can we sri eye on. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. A 18L 
To Sft firs out, Sft firs to, to apply Are to ; set on Am. 

Thenne^ 

Though fire be eette on it. it shal not brenne. 

PaUadius, Unsbondrie (E. E. T. A)^ p 14L 
To Sft forth, (a) To present to view or consideration ; 
represent by words ; make known fully ; declare. 

When we assemble and meet togethm* ... to sri /orik 
his most worthy pralsej^to hear his most holy Word. 

Hook qf Common Prayer, Exhortation to Confesaion. 
I ought diligently to hear and to learn the gospel, and 
to sri It /ortk TOth in word or talking and also in examine 
of living. J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 1858X n. 28A 
We wish to eet forth that we in our island, you ou your 
continent, we in Middle England, you in New, are brelii- 
ren in one common heritage. 

E.'A. Freeman, Amer. Leota., p 64. 

(6) To pnblish ; issue. 

All the fforesaid publlqne Beaders of arte and m- 
mon lawes shall once within every six yesrea sri forth 
some new bookes In printe. ^ _ _ _ . . , ^ 

Bookeqf Precedence E. T. A, extra aer.k L A 

Mr. Rogers hath sri/ori* a ' 

l^neknv’, Hist New England, L 418. 

(of) To prepare and send out ; equip ; famish ; At out 
They are very curious and ambitious in edUngfertk 
Funeralls. Purohas, Pllgrimtge, p 68A 

We hope to sste forth a ship our selves with in this 
month. 

Quoted in Bradfard*s Plymouth Plantation, p. 12A 
(dt) To adorn ; decorate. 

Every other day higbtherto she hath a newe devyee of 
heade uressyng without any coste and yri* ssttslfc.A9m^ 
woman gayuo well. Quoted in JV. and Q., 7th sor., V. SA 



' Mt 

(«) Toamnge; dmimp; dliplty. 

Up hfgh4S’ to the plaliL where well eet/ortik 
In best appointment all our reglmenU. 

Shot,, K. John, it 1. S9& 

(/) To praiae ; recommend. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an oratar ; 

What needeth then apologies be made 
To net/oreh that which is so singular ? 

ShfUt,, Luoreco, 1. 82. 
Vo Mi forward, to further the interest of; aid in advan- 
diig; help onward. 

Amongst them there are not those helps which others 
have to wf them /ortcard in the way of life. IJoc^. 

To Mt band to flatf. Aee hand.— To Mt in, to put in 
the way to do something ; give a start ta 
If you please to assist and mt me »». Jeremy CMier. 
To att in ordMi to adjust or arrange ; attend to. 

The rest will I set in order when I come. 1 Cor. xf. S4. 
To Mt off. (a) To adorn ; beautify ; enhance the appear* 
anoeof : a% a garment seto of the wearer. 

Dom . . . [she] want any Jewels, In your eyes, to mt of 
her beauty! OddsmUh^ 8he Stoops to Conquer, Hi 

What strange Dress is this? It is all over mt of with 
Shells sooUopd, full of Images of Lead and Tin, and Chains 
€i fl^W'Work. 

K. JBaHoy, tr. of Colloquies of Srasmus, 11. 2. 
(0) TO act ss foil to ; display to advantage by contrast : as, 
a dark beauty mU offo. fair one. 

My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 

Sl^l show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to wt It of. 

Skak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 2S0. 
(tf) To put forward or plead as gn equivalent; reckon 
against. 

It was also felt that though, In the onllnary course of 
erimtoal law, a defendant is not allowed toast o/’his good 
actions against his crimes, a great political caose shonld 
be tried on different princtplea 

Biaoaviay, Warren Hasiinga 
It [the English sparrow] must be regarded as an instance 
of reciprocity, and be mt o/ against the American weed 
(6lioke*poadweed, Anaeharii CanadonsUl which chokes 
our livers. Athenmnn, No. 8068, p. 2(4. 

(<f) To mark off; separate, as by a mark or line : as, this 
clause is set o/ by a colon ; one field was ml of tram an- 
other. 

In modem wit all printed trash is 
Set of with numerous breaks and dashes. 

Stp^, On Poetry. 

(#) To explode; discharge: om, to »et of fireworks.— To 
•M on. to incite ; Instigate ; put up. 

Thou, traitor, hast mt on thy wife to ihia 

Shak., W. T., ii. 8. ISL 
To Mi ono’f egpt. Bee eopi.— To Mt ono*g cap at or 
for. Bee oopl.— TO Mtonc'l face, to turn, direct, or ad- 
drees one’s self; hence^ to resolve ; aetermlne resolntely. 

Be rose up, and paused over the river, and mt hk/aee 
toward Uie mount Ullead. Oen. xxxi. 21. 

For the Lord God will help me; . . . therefore have I 
mt my /am like a flint Isa. L 7. 

When a minority of two hundred, or even of eighty mem- 
bera mt their fame to stop all l^islatlon unless they get 
their will, DO rules of procedure which the wit ot man can 
devise will prevent waste of time. 

Kdintmrgh Bee,, CLXV. 20.\ 
TO Mt ono’g foM agalnft, to discountenance; disap- 
prove of ; oppose. 

I will even mt myfam againet that soul, and will cut him 
off from among hu people. Lev. xx. 6b 

To ggt cma’l hand to, to sign ; affix one’s signature to. 
Lady WieMort You will grant me Time to consider? 
Ferinatt. Yea, while the Instrument is drawing to which 
you must aet your Sand. 

Congreve, Way of the World, v. 6b 

ToMtoae*i]MartatrM^tOMton«*alioarton. Bee 
AMTf.— To Mk 0910*0 M8l to. Bee ssof 2.— TO OOtOIIO'g 
ibouldor to tlio whoei Bee «toufdrr.-To Mt ono'i 
tOOtll, to jpress them together forcibly or passiunately ; 
hence, to udee resolute or despite measures.— To Mt 
OIM to tho door. Bee door.— To Mt OB llro. See ftre. 
-^•OtOBfoot See/oof.-TOMto&grouBdt. Same 
at to briny to ground (which see, under ground i).— TO SOt 
OBtb (a) To sssigii ; allot : as, to set oul the portion of 
each heir of an estate, (b) To publish, as a proclamation. 
That excellent proclamation set out by tbe king. Bacon. 
The other mlnisten also set out an answer to his sennon, 
confuting the same by many strong arguments. 

Winthrrip, Hist New England, I. 264. 
(e> To marie by boundaries; define. 

Determinate portiona of th<ise infinite abysses of imaoe 
and duration, rntvut, or supposed to be dlsU^uished trom 
mil the rest by known boundsries. Lodte. 

<d) To adorn; decorate; embellish. 

A goldsmith’s shop sets out a city maid. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, 1. 1. 
In this Church are two Altars aet out with extraordinary 
q»tendour, being deck'd with rich Miters, Embroider'd 
Copes. MaundreU, Aleppo to Jerusalero, p. 09. 

This day Mrs. Bnssel did give my wife a very fine 8t. 
George in alabaster, which will mt out my wife's closet 
mightily. Pepya, Diary, II. 7L 

(r) To equip and send ont 

They eet out n ship the last year with passengers and 
goods for Providence. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 16. 
Tbe Venetians pretend they could aet out, In ease of great 
necessity, thirty rnen-of-war. 

Addieon, Remarks on Italy (Woriu» ed. Bohn, I. 880> 
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(f) To show; dfqday; demoiMtoato ; fodfOito. 

What doe they else buk In foe ahoundhig of maiis 
slnns^ aet out the superaboundlng grace of aodr 

Pttrehae, PUgrimage, p. 108. 

Thus have 1 attempted to describe this duly [of praise^ 
to set out the great reasonablenesa, and to stir you up to 
the practice of it. Bjp. AUmtrwry, SermonA 1. 1. 

(a) Torecite; stateatlarge : aA to set cut one’a complaint 
(A) In engineering, to locate, (i) To placA as a stone In 
masonry, so that It j^jeoU b^nd foe stone next ad- 
joining, espedaliy the stone or course next beneath; 
cause to Jut out ; corbel out 

The early Byaantine arohiteota— in Bla. Sophia for in- 
stance— did fit pendentivea to elroular srohes, but it was 
with extreme dlmoulty, tnd required veiy great akUl botli 
in mttinff out and in execution. 

J. Ferguamn, Hist Arch., 1. 460. 
To iOt over, (o) To appoint or ccostltute as director or 
ruler over. 

1 have aet thee over all the land of Egypt Gen. xli. 41. 

(b) To assign ; transfer ; convey.-— TO Mt Tiffht, to rec- 
tify ; correct ; put right— TO Mt U^Cnout). Bee mill. 
—To Mt MM, to form seed within foe ovary: said of 
ovules which develop and become seeds— that 1 a do not 
abort See n., 8, below.— To Mt ihortt. Bee short— 
To Mt the haad to. Bee hatuf.— To Mt the hoad- 
hUld, in bookbinding, to adjust the leather of tho cover 
so as to lap over the head-band.— To Mt tho heather OB 
lire, to Mt the land, to Mt the palette. Bee heather, 
tondi.jiatoffs.— To eet the river OB fire. Beedw.— To 
Mt toe tMth OB edge* Bee edps.— To Mt foe teai- 
peraaieBt, in tuning a piamffinrte, organ, or other instru- 
ment in which temnerea intonation is used, to tone a sin- 
gle octave in accordance with the temperament desired, 
so that the remaining octaves msy be tuned at pare oc- 
taves therewith.— TO Mt tO Zighte. Bee rlf/M.— To Mt 
to MlOt. See sotol.- TO iOt BP. (o) To erect ; plsoc up- 
r^ht; put together in an upright or natural form, espe- 
cially by means of articulating, stuffing the skin, or similar 
processes ; monnt : as, the skeleton of a mammoth baa 
been aet up for the muaeum. 

Nebnehadnessar foe king made an image of gold : . . . 
he aet It HP in the plain of Dura. Dan. lii. 1. 

(b) In the army, to fit fa man) by drill for military move- 
ments and parade. WGAeltA. (e) To begin, aa a new enter- 
prise, institation, or arrangement; pul In operation; ea- 
taldish: found; insUtnte: aa, to act up a factory ; iamtup 
a school. 

There was another printer in town, lately wt up. 

FranJdin, Auiobiog., p. 46. 

Is Per^ going to a«tt his osrriage, Frank? I am glad 

he can afford H. Jane Aueten. Emma, xli. 

The large number at Ice-tnaking machines which have 
recently b^n set up. 8ei. Amer., N. S., LXIII. 16. 

(<f) To provide adequately ; supply ; furnish ; fit out ; 
stock : aA I have enough ca|fital to mi me up in trade ; she 
is mt up in winter gowns. 

Two Deskes and a quire of Paper aet him vp, where he 
now sits in state for aU comratos. 

Bp. Marie, Mlcro-coamographie, An Aturney. 
Borne ends of verse his betters might afford, 

And gave the harmless fellow a good word. 

Set up with these, he ventur'd on tho town, 

And with a borrow'd play outdid poor Crowne. 

Pope, Macor. 

(«) To raise ; promote ; exalt 

Whom he would he eet up, and whom he would he put 
down. Dan. v. 10. 

<f) To place in view ; display : as, to aet up a notice or a 
^nai. 

Set this [paper] up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue. Sfudr., J. C., i. 8. 146. 

On all her oHve-liUIs 
BluUl men mt up the battle-sign of fire. 

Mra. Hemana, Biego of Valencia. 

It appears unlikely that Asoka would have been allowed 
to aet up two copies of his edicts in foe dominions of such 
powerful kings as Airs and bis father seem to have been. 

J. Ferguaaon, Hist Indian Arch., p. 189. 
(g) To utter loudly ; raise, as a noise, or as the voice. 

I'll mt up such a note as she shall hear. 

Sryden, Amaryllis, 1. 88. 
Wherever in a lonely grove 
He aet up his forlorn pipes, 

The gouty oak began to moVA 
And flounder into hornptoes. 

Tennpaon, Amphlon. 
(A) To advance : propose tar reo^tlon or consideration : 
tA to sst up a new docUine; if) To raise from misfortune 
or dejection ; encourage ; restore : as, this good fortune 
quite aet him up. (I) To exhilarate; as, be was s little aet 
up. [Colloa.] (A) Jvout., to haul taut or take in the slack 
of, aa the stanolng rigging. <l) In prMbing: (1) To put 
in type : as, to ssf up a page of copy. 

Be had only written the opening pageA anil had them 
aet up. U, Jamea, Jr,, Harper's Mm., UCXVll. 107. 
(2) To arrange in the proper order of worda lines, etc. ; com- 
pose : as, to set up tyro, (m) To offer to bidders at auction : 
aA the next three lots were aet ifp together, (n) To bring 
about; produce; establish : as, s permanent oarvatureof 
the spine was aet up. 

Sometimes it [ecxemal is ssf as foe result at local or 
general irritation of foe skin in certain oooupationa 

Snoye. 122. 

(o) To place (an instrument) on its support : as, to ssf up 
a theodolite.— TO Mt BP 4 filffot.to btoome niraera at 
oarda— To Mt ttP OllO't UZM. Bee birm.— TO Mt BP 
imoB lOftt. (a) To make up ono'i mind ; resolve ; detor- 
roine ; stake one's chanoea fl'he origin of foia plirase is 
obscitoA but is generally referred to tlie old game of pri- 
mercA in which, It Is aliogod, a player who stood upon foe 
cards in his hand In foe hope foal foey might prove 


MfoOfirtluui fomahald byliiic|i|KiMiit waaaald to 
upenmvmt, Oompare riffi, tw, 14] 

On which resolution foeaoldlersito uplMiriMi atidbom* 
monly hasards foe winning or loosing of as great a thing 
as life may be worth. 

Churvhyard*a Chattenga, p. 68. (Mam, under rait) 
I have aMupmy rmt to run away* 

i8Stob.,M.ofV.,ii.8.110. 

Could laatwn^reat 
That he were lost, or taken prisoner, 

1 could hold trace with sorrow. 

Middteton, Spanish Gypsy, iv. 8. 
(6) To pause forroat; make a halt; sojourn. 

Tls also eheape living which causes travellers to aet up 
their rmt hers more than in Florence. 

Jtmlyn, Diary, May 81, 1045. 

I and 1 Flam, Lay, etc. Bee putt. 

IX. inirana, 1. To sink downward; oettle 
down ; especially, to decline toward and pass 
below the horison, as tho sun, moon, or stars. 

Now, when the sun was aetting, all foey that had any 
sick . . . brought them unto him. Luke Iv. 40. 

His smother'd light 

May mt at noon and make peraetual night. 

Shak., LuereoA L 784. 
This day the ship heaved and aet more than before, yet 
we had but few sick. 

Winthrap, Hist. New England, 1. 11. 

He keeped her aae late and iang, 

TUI the evening Mt, and birds they sang. 

Lord IHngu/aU (Chm^a BalladA 1. 888). 

2. To become fixed or firmly joined. 

Maketh the teeth to mt hard one against another. 


(a) To become motionless or immovable. 

The device [acar-brakel has a brake with a shoe eon- 

nected to a main body, com Dined with an interoosed spring 
or springs, to prevont the aetting and sliding of foe wheels. 

Amer., N. 8., LVin. 74. 

(b) To become firm, stiff, or solid : sa the Jelly would not 
aet. 

The frequent application of heat to gelatine destroys Its 
mtting powers. Workthop Beeetpta, lat ser., p. 274 

8. In boL and hort, to develop the ovaries after 
fertilization ; begin the growth of fruit : as, the 
blossoms were abundant, but failed to set; the 
peaches set well, but were blasted; in Jish-^U 
ture, to begin to germinate : said of eggs. 

It appears that the aetting ot the flowers— that is, the 
production of capsuleA whether good or bad — Is not so 
much influenced oy legitimate and illegitimate fertilisa- 
tion as is the number of seeds which the capsules contain. 

itanrin, Different Forma of FlowerA p 47. 

4t. To engage in gambling; gamble, (a) To stake 
money in gambling; wager; bet 
From six to eleven. At basset. Mem. Never aet again 
upon foe ace of diamonds. Addiaon, Spectator, No. 828. 

To take part in a game of hasard ; ploy with others 
tor stakes. 

Throw boldly, for be mta to all that write ; 

With sDoh he ventures on an even lay, 


IS 


For they bring ready money Into play' 

Dryden, Secret Love, Frol., 11. 0907). 
Sir John Bland and Offley made interest to play at 
TweUth-nlghA and succeeded — not at play, for they lost 
14001. and 1S0(^. Aa it la not usual for people of no higher 
rank to play, the King thought they would be bashful 
about ii, ana took particular care to do the honours of his 
house to them, aet only to them, and spoke to them at his 
levee next morning. Walpole, heiUsn, II. 419. 

5. To bespu a journey, march, or voyage ; start : 
commonly with on or out (see phrases below). 

The king la aet from London. 

Shak,, Hen. V., ii., Prol., I 84. 
She giesfoe herd a pickle nits . . . 

To watch, while for foe barn she aeta, 

In hopes to see Tsm Klsples. 

Buma, Hallowe'en. 

0. To have motion in a certain direction ; flow ; 
tend : as, tbe tide sets to the north ; the current 
sets westward. 

The old bookseUer with some grumbling opened hit 
shop and by the twinkling taper (for he was aetting bed- 
wards) lighted out tbe relic from his dusty treasnres. 

Lamb, Old China. 

And bis soul mt to grief, as foe vast tide 
Of the bright rooking Ocean aeta to shore 
At the full moon. 

M. Arnold, Bohrab and Ruatum. 
Trust mA cousin, sU foe current of my being mta to foee. 

Tennyaon, Lockaley Halt. 

7. To point game by crouching, in the original 
manner, now obsolete, of a setter dog; more 
rarely, to hunt game with the aid of a setter ; 
also, formerly, to catch birds with a large net. 

When I go a*hawklng or mtting, 1 think myself beholdeii 
to him that assures me that in such a field foere ie a 
covey of partridges. Bogto. (iJoknaan,) 

8. To make a beginning; apply one’s self: as, 
to aet to work. 

If he arts Industrioudy and sitieerely to perform foe 
commands ot Christ. SaammuL 

The gale sri to Its woik, and the sea arose to earneet 
ff . D. Btoelniera, Maid of Bker, a 

9. To fkoe one’s |»art&er indaoeliig. 



jnw Sttt It Is fbe t«ry rw§m ot fiaokto Baok. 

AidffM, BpwAniwt '^o. 67. 

kke . . . K»n 6 tlm«ioiiikeiioneintooant(y-<lsM 0 ,wtth 
only on« of the chairs for a oertner, . . . and to a 
(Wtter oapboard. GoMtmttk, (Atleen of the World, txvIU. 

' A propensHy oa the part of that unluoky old la^ . . . 
to amble about, and tet to inanimate objects, accompany* 
Ing herself with a c hattering noise, as In a witch dance. 

J)iok$m, Bleak Honse, xxiilL 

10. To acquire a set or bend ; get out of shape ; 
become bent; warp: said of an angler’s rod.--* 

11. To sit, as a broody hen: a wrong use, by 
confusion with «if.— To set about, to take the first 
steps in ; begin ; is, to let abmtt a hontiess or eiit^rise. 

Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, I'll make no promises, 
and that 1 take to be a proof that I intend to wTatcmt it. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 8. 

K^o nation in any age or in any part of the globe has 
failed to inrent for itself a true and appropriate style of 
arohiteoture whenever it chose to leC about It in the right 
way. (/, Ferffumn, Hist. Arch., 1. 46. 

To set alaiMlt, to steer landward. 

He made his ship otende for to artte. 

Chaueer, Good Women, t 8166. 

To sat around a pod. see |MNf.~-To sot forth or for- 
ward, to begin to march ; advance. 

The sons of Oershon and the sons of Merari Mt/onoard. 

Kum. z. 17. 

1 must awsy this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet 1 presently ut/wth. 

Shak,, M. of V., fv. 1. 404. 

I tske this as an unexpected favour, that thou sbouldst 
nd/arth out of doors with roe, to accompany me a little in 
my way. Bunyan, Pilgrim s P^ress, p. 287. 

To sot In. (a) To begin : aa, winter lu England usually 
letf in about December. 

Yet neither doe Hie wet or dry Seasons wtt In or go out 
exactly at one time in all Years ; neither are all places 
subject to wet or dry Weather alike. 

JJampier, Voyegea, II. ill 77. 
<6) To become settled In such or such a state. 

When the weather was eUinto be very bad. Addianu 
(e) To flow toward the ahore: as, the tide mU in: ofieu 
used figuratively. 

A tide of fashion mI tn in favour ot French in the Eng* 
land of the thirteenth century, 

g. A. Frieman, Amer. Lects., p. 169. 
<d) To reappear after temporary absence or disappearance, 
as a school of fish, (ef) To go in ; make an onset or as- 
sault. 

Neuertheles thcl tette in a-monge hem, for the! were 
tnoche peple and stroiige, and the crisUti hem resoeyved 
full fierc^ely. « Merlin (£. £. T. aX Ui. 688. 

They had aliready devoured IJncass A his in their hops; 
and surly thw had done it in deed, if the English had not 
timly $eU in for bis aide. 

Broward, Plymouth Plantation, p. 481. 
To Mt Off. (a) To start, as on a journey. 

Is It true . . . that yon are eeiiiftff of without taking 
leave of your friends? OtddmnUh, Good matured Man, v. 
(Jb) In jpriniing, to deface or soil the next sheet : said of 
the ink on a newly printed sheet when another sheet 
comes in contact with it before it has had time to dry. 

To prevent the leaves after copying should be 

removed by blotitug paper. 

Woidnhop Beceipt*, 2d ser., p. 881. 
(et) To make a show or appearance ; appear. 

1. now, but think how poor their spite srfi of, 

Who, after all their waste of sulphurous terms, . . . 

Have nothing left but the unsavoury smoke. 

B, Jonmm, Apol. to Poetaster. 

To Mt on. (o) (On, adv.] To begin ; stert ; set out 

In the dawnynge of the day toke yesstte on alle to-geder 
ther as ye shuU here an home blowe right hteh and lowde. 

ATerKiKE. £. T. Hi, 888. 


<h) To flow out ; ebb: s% the tld# oof it 4 1. it-^To 

Mb to, to anphr one's self; go at a pteoe of work. 

I wish you were a dog; 1*4 «el to this minute, and . . . 
cut every strip of flesh your hones with this whip. 

OKarMte Bronti, Frof essor, ▼> 
To Mt up. (a) To begin business or a scheme of living ; 
ss, to wt In trade ; to up for ooe’s self. 


Tery pretty damsels, and well at up. 

R, X>. Eteehnon, Xoma Doone, zxvli. 
(b) In the army, noting a man fitted by drill for military 
movements and parade. 

The sooute ... are lithe, and natnrally well lef.up, as 
the soldiers phrase It. The Century, XXX VIIL 644. 
Dndnly uplifted or elated, as by success or prosperity. 

Our nineteenth century is wonderfully eet up in its own 
esteem. The Century, XXVIU. 116. 

fllUUEp-Mt, keen, as a saw ; hence, figuratively, eager ; 
keen m the pursuit of any end; keenly resentful; also, very 
hungry; ravenous. 

The News of tliis Massacre, adding a new Edge of Ee* 
venge to the old Edge of Ambition, made me Danes 
eharper eet against the English than ever they had been 
before. Baker, Chronicles, p. 18. 

The perplexity of mannerlinesse will not let him feed, 
and he la eharpe esf at an argument when hee should out 
his meate. 

JEip. Marie, Micro*coamographie, A Downc-right Scholler. 
By this light she looks ss ekarp-eet as a sparrow-hawk ! 

FteUher, Wit without Money, v. 4. 
It ia a well-known sporting-honse, and the breakfasts 
are famous. Two or three men in pink, on their way to 
the meet, drop in, and Jure very jovial and ehaTp-Ht,aa in- 
deed we all are. T. ttughee, Tom Brown at Eugby, t 4. 

set^ (Mt), n. [Early mod. £. also sett (still used 
archaically ), sette; < d€t\ v. According to Skeat, 
eetf in the sense ot *fi number of things or pfr* 
sons belonging together,’ etc., is a corruption 
of and nit. of secf^.] 1. A young plant Ht 
for setting out ; a slip ; shoot : as, seta of white- 
thorn or other shrub; onion sets. 

Syon, a yong eette. Fakgrtm, 

2. A rudimentary fruit: used especially of ap- 


In the dawnynge of the day loke ye eette on alle to-geder 
ther as ye shuU here an home blowe right hteh and lowde. 

irtfrKii(E. £. T. 8.x HU 888. 


If not the tradesman who set up to-dty, 

Much less the 'prentice who to-morrow may. 

Pope, Epil. to Batirej, it 86. 

At Bologna he had got into debt, and eet up um tutor to 
the young archdeacons. 

Shtibbe, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 14(X 
<b) To make pretensions ; claim to be recognised, admired, 
mr esteemed : as, he ie<i up for a man of wit. 

There is nothing more absurd than for a Man to mC tip 
for a Oritlck withont a good Insight into all the Parts of 
l^««^ing. Addison, Spectator, Ko. 891. 

Besides, it is found by experience that those men who 
eet up for mmallty without regard to religion are gener- 
ally virtuous but in part Suift, Testimony of Ck>nec7eoce. 

Td Mt Upon. Bee to eU on (b). sSyn. Attaek, Set upon, 
etc. Bee assail. 

set^ (set),p. a. 1. Placed; located; station- 
ary ; fixed : as, a set range ; set tubs ; a set smirk. 
Why do you frown ? good gods, what a eet anger 
Have you forc'd int^ouriacei C(>me,I must temper yon. 

Futeher (and anoBver), False One, Iv. 8. 

His love-fit '8 upon him ; 

I know it by that eet smile and those congees. 

How courteous he 's to nothing ! 

Fletcher (and atwther‘fj, Nice Valour, 1. L 
2. Fixed; immovable. 


0 he 's drank, Sir Toby, an hour ag^one, his eyes were eet 2. A rudimentary fruit : used especially of ap- 
at eight 1* the morning. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 206. pjeg, pears, peaches, etc. ; as, the peaches set 

On coming up to him, he saw that Mamer's woe were well, but tne sets all dropped off. Compare 


Ha! what strange music? . . . 

How all the birds eet on! the fields redouble 
Their odoriferous sweets 1 

Fleteher {and another ?X Prophetess, v. 8. 

(6) (On (or tiponX prep.] (1) To begin, as an enterprise. 

He that would seriously tet upon the search of truth 
ought to prepare his mind with a love of it LoMee. 
(8) To make on attack ; asaault : aa, they «U tet upon him 
at onoe. See rmaU. 

We met with v. Eovers or men of war, whom we at tp- 
pon, and tnirat their Admlrall, and brooght those ships 
mto Narr. Vfebbt, Travels (M. ArberX p. 19. 

Gather we our forces out of hand. 

And sif apea our boasting enemy. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., UI. 2. 108. 
It seems Co me the time to ask Mr. Lyon to tske allttle 
«... 


Otoryt BUot, Felix fiidt, xxiv. 

TdMiOlltw (A) To begin a Jourasy, proceeding, or career: 
as, to ml one for London ; to eH out in business or in the 
world. 

Some there be that eil mil for this crown, and, after they 
have gone far for il» another oomea in and takee It from 
them. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Frogress, p. 168. 

Thus arm'd, he ml mil on a ramble^alaok ! 

He ttt out poor dear Soul ! — but he never oame hack t 
Barham, Ingoldsby Legendi^ n. 889. 
After reildliig at Csmbrldgitwo yeara, he (temple) de- 


(.m coming up to nun, ne saw uiat Mamer s eyes were 
tet like a dead man's. George Eliot, Silas Mamer, t. 

8. Begular; in due form; formal; deliberate: 
as, a set discourse ; of a battle, pitched. 

Bail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms. 

In good eet terms, and yet a motley fool. 

Shak., As you Like it, it 7. 17. 
I do not love eet speeches nor long praises. 

Shirley, Love in a Muse, ii. 1. 
She had been ... to bright hay-maldng romps in the 
open air, but never to a set stately party at a friend's 
house. Mrs. (Rudcell, Sylvia's Lovers, xxx. 

4, Fixed in opinion ; determined; self-willed; 
obstinate: as, a manxclin his opinions or way. 
I se thou art eette my solace to reue (take away). 

AUUeraHw! Poems (ed. Morris), lit 487. 
No woman 's yet so fiercely set 
But she’ll forgive, tliough not forget 
Lady Anne BathioelTe Lament (Child’s BMlads, IV. 327). 
He was an amaxiiig eet kind of man, the cap'n was, and 
would have his own way on sea or shore. 

S. 0. JetPttt, Deephaven, p. 168, 

6. Established; prescribed; appointed: as, set 
forms of prayer. 

On a season ieeU assembled thw botbe. 

Alieaunder qf Maeedoine (E £. T. S.), 1. 889. 
An old Colledge Butler Is none of the worst Students in 
the house, for he koepes the eet faoures at his booke more 
duly then any. 

Bp, Satie, Mlcro-cosmographle, An Old Ck>lledge Butler. 
We might now have expected that his own following 
Praim* should add much credit to eet Formes ; but on the 
contrary we find the same imperfections in it, as in moat 
before, which he lays beer upon Extemporal. 

Maton, mkonoklaates, zvL 
And all aorts ot eet Mouraing, both Black and Gray, and 
all other Furniture sutable to it. fit for any person of 
Q^ity. Quoted in Aehton'e Social Life in Eeign of Queen 

(Anne, L 6a 

The town of Berne is plentifully furnished with water, 
there l^elng a great nimtitude of handsome fountains 
planted at eet distances from one end of the streets to the 
other. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Worki^ td. Bohn, 1. 519X 

6. Formed; built; made: noting the person: 
as, well set; thick-8cl. See set below. 

He (Butlerl is of a middle stature, strong teit, high col- 
oured, a head of sorrell baire, a severe and sound judge- 
ment : a good felluwe. Aubrey, Urea, B. Butler. 

7. Astounded; stunned. Mfaflitcell. [Prov. 
Eng.]— A Mt matoht. Sm tiweefii.— Of Mt pnipoae, 
with deUberaie intention ; designedly. 

For how should the brightness of wisdom shine where 
the windows of Uie soul sre qf very eet purpose cloeedt 
Booker, ESodes. Polity, v. 2. 
She would fall out with, and anger him qf eet purpott. 
Burton, Auat. of Mel., p. 486. 
get duster. See duster.— get pitOB (thtat.% a pieoe ot 
scenery only moderately high, ana permitting more distant 
pieces to be seen over ft.— get soeiiei. See assne.— get 
epeeoh, S speech carefully prepared heforahand ; elabo- 
rated disoonrse. 

1 affect not set epteehet In a Historie. 

Maton, Hist Eng., il. 
He (Pitt) waa no speaker of eet epetehee. Hie few pre- 
pared diaooursee were oomidete fimares. ' 

Maoaulap, William Pitt 
get HP. (a) Built; formed; noting the person: as, a tall 

SSuilnd mdl estop. i- 


well, but the sets all dropped off. Uompare 
seiX, V. i., 3.-^3. The setting of the sun or other 
luminary; hence, the close, as of a day. 

The weary sun hath made a golden eet 

Shak., Rich IlL, v. A 191 
If the sun shine pal*^ and fall into blacke clouds in his 
eet, it slgnilleth the winds la shifting Into the North 
quarter. Beywood, Hierarchy ot Angals, p. 188. 

Thou that faintly amlleat still, 

As a Naiad in a well. 

Looking at the eet of day. 

Tennyson, Addins. 

4t. A venture; a wager; a stake; hence, a 
game of chance ; a match. 

When we have match'd onr rackets to these bsUa 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into we naiard. 

Shak., Hen. V., L 2. 98L 
I would buy your pardon, 

Tbough at the highest eet; even with my life. 

Beau, and Ft., Maid’s Tragedy, IV. L 
I give o'er the eet, throw down the cards. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, it 1. 

5. General movement; direction; drift: ten- 
dency : used both literally and figuratively. 

Individuals, alive to the particular evils of the age, end 
watching tits very eet ot the current. Be Quineey, 81^, L 
The eet ot opinion in England at present. 

Baumon, Nature and the Bible, App C; p 244. 
When the atorm winds prevail, the eet is strong from the 
east. SerOmer'e Mag., vni. lOl. 

6. Build; conformation; form; hence, bearing; 
carnage ; said of the person. 

A goodly gentleman. 

Of a more manly eet l never look'd on. 

Beau, and FL, Custom of the Country, v. 6. 
Should any young lady incline to imitate Gwendden, 
let her consider the eet or her head and neck. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, ViL 
He was a young man, and not over middle height; but 
there waa something effective and pictnreaque m the eet 
of his strongly built frame. Harpers Mag^^uSXVl. 281. 

7. A permanent change of shape caused by 
pressure or by being retained long in one po- 
sition; a bend, warp, or kink; hence, figi^ 
tively, a mental or moral warp or bias of char- 
acter. 

The behaviour of men to domestic animals must have 
been, on the whole, more kind than the reverse. Bad it 
been otherwise, the of the bnite's brains, according to 
modem theory, would have been that of shyness and dxvsul 
of us. F. P. Cobbe, Peak in Darien, p 187. 

8t. A settled state. 

Y* heate with a long eet of fidre and warm weather had 
even ignited Uie sire and prepar'd the materials to con- 
ceive the fire. Evelyn, Diary, Sept 8, 1666L 

0. The lateral defiection of a saw-tooth; the 
effect produced in a saw by bending alternate 
teeth slightly in opposite direotions. See oute 
under sato-seU 

llie leas eel a saw has, the less wood it wastes. 

CTiv, l>iot,IV.96L 

lOt. One of the nlaits or fiutings of a ruff; also, 
such plaited or uuted work. 

The fsC of my raff looked like so many organ tepsa 

EandS^ Bay for Honaskta, 



11. In plastering j the last coat of plaster on 
walls prepared for papering.— Id. xoung oys- 
ters^ manted or fit for planting: oeoasionally 
used improperly for spat or spawn; also, a bed 
or plant of young oysters. Compare strike, seed. 

At only a few plaooe does a breed of oyatera, or a eat, aa 
it la tanned, occur with any regularity, or of any conae* 
quenoe. Fi$KsH$9 nf U. S., V. 11. 516. 

18. In minify : (a) A mine or number of mines 
(including the area necessary for their work- 
ing) taken on lease : used witn this meaning in 
Cornwall and Devon chiefly, but also to some 
extent in other coal*mining districts of Eng- 
land. Not used in the United States, {b) One 
of the frames of timber which support the roof 
and sides of a level : same as durns, dams, or 
durnse (see dum ^) ; also, one of the horizontal 
members of the timbering by which a shaft is 
supported. 

A gallery requires what are called fratnea (mt» or 
dumaea) for ita proper support. A complete frame con* 
•iata of a aole^piece (foot-piece, sill, or sleeperX two aide 
props (legs or arms), and a crown (cap or cullarX 

CaU^ Lectures on Mining (trant.). i. 257. 

(e) In some coal-mining districts of England, 
nearly the same as 6 (h). (d) A measure 
of length along the face of a stall by which 
holers and drivers are paid : it is usually from 
6 to 10 feet. Gresley. [Midland coal-fields. 
Eng.] In all these senses commonly spellea 
twit. — 14. The pattern or combination of col- 
ors at a tartan. [Scotch.] 

A tartan plaid, ipnn of good hawalock woc^ 

Boartet and green the tets. the hordera blew. 

Panmy, OenUe Shepherd (ed. 1852X 1. 1. 

The petticoat wm formed of tartan »llk, in the wt or pat* 
tern or which the colour of blue greatly predominated. 

Seott, Legend of Montrose, ix. 

15. In theaters, a set scene. Bee 8et^,p. a., and 
scene. — 16. In type-founding, the type-founderis 
adjustment of space between types at the same 
font. Types witn too much blank on one or both 
sides are wide-set; with too little space, close- 
set. — 17. JnwhaliTtf/: (a) A stroke; a thrust: as, 
a set of the lance. ( 6 ) A chance or opportunity 
to strike with the lance : as, he got a good set, 
and missed. — 18. In tnaek. : (a) A tool used to 
elose the plates around a rivet before upsetting 
tbe point of the latter to form the second head. 
(b) An iron bar bent into two right angles on 
the same side, used in dressing forged iron. JS. 
Jff. Knight, (c) A hook-wrench having three 
sides e^^l and the fourth long, to serve us a 
lever. It is a form of key, spanner, or screw- 
wrench for turning bolts, etc. — 19. In saddle- 
n, the filling beneath the ground-seat of a sad- 
dle, which serves to bring the top seat to its 
shape. JE. H. Knight.-^m. A numoer of things 
which belong together and are intended to be 
used toother, (a) such a collection when tbe arti* 
clia are nJl alike in appearance and use : as, aaet of chain ; 
a cst of tahl6*kniyet ; a art of buttons ; a set of dominoes ; 
ai»e of teeth. 

1*11 give my Jewels for a mt of beada 

Shah.. Bich. II., Hi. 8. 147. 
Aed or pack of cards, but not equally ancient with those 
tliove mentfamed, were in the possession of Pr. Stukeley. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 432. 
(h> Such a collection when of varied character and pur* 
poae, but intended to be used together and generally of 
•Itnilar or harmonising design : as, a set of parlor furni* 
Utre ; a dinner-art ; atcmet*«A Stt was formerly used spe* 
ottoally of boraei^ to mean six, as diatinguished from a pair 
or fonr-lu-hand. 

Be found the windowa and atreeta exceedingly throng- 
ed, .. . and in many plaeea arts of loud mnsic. 

Englam't Joy (Aiber*8 £ng. Oomer, I. 30). 
Shortly after, Bourohier, returning into England, he 
bought a moat rich Coach and Curloua Sett of Six Horses 
to it. T. lAuoM, in Ashton’s Social Life in B49lgn of Queen 

[Anne, 1. iii. 

Here to*diKr about five o’clock arrived Lady Sarah Sad- 
leir and Lady Betty Lawrence, each in her ohariot-and- 
aiz. iKwragera love eqnip^sie, and theae cannot travel ten 
milea without a sett. iNdimrdsim,(?larfmHariow'e,VL2m. 

91. A number of things having some other re- 
lation to each other, as resexi^lance or natu- 
ral affinity. 

There are a art of heada that can credit the rolationa of 
maiineri, yet question the testimonies of St. Paul. 

Sir T. Browm, Beligio Medici, i, 21. 

I say a art rather than a "seiief," beconae the artlclea 
were written on various occasions, and have therefore lit- 
tle formal connection, or necessary logical sequence. 

HineUenth CerOwry, XIX. 50. 

92. A number of persons customarily or offi- 
eially associated: as, a set of bankers; a set of 
officers ; or a number of persons drawn together 
by some affinity, as of taste, character, posi- 
tion, or pursuits; hence, a clique or coterie: 
M, he belonged to the fast set. 
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ihwo^’a nothing we Beaus tOce more PfiAi fu Hum a supporte the theoH, OklHiule, op ffjpoiimgim ^ 
Sett of Genteel Foounen. 


irtaOWM «. [< Itt. < 

We aboald be as weary one iSIrt of Acquaintance, tho' ^ Wth, a Imir, bristle: Py 
never so good, ea we are of one Suit tho’ never ao line, scarce.! 1. In anat. ana soot.: fa; xSrisuy ; ietl- 
Congrsm, Way of the World, Ui. la form; naving the character ox a seta, ohieta, 
'Thisartof ladleaindeed. aathey daily doduty atoourt, or bristle, (ft) Bristling; setiferous or aati* 
are much more exptrt in the use of their ^ Md g^ gerous ; setosej provided with bristles or stiff, 

Choose weU your art; our feeble nature seeks ^ * ** 

Tbe aid of clubs, the countenance of cliques. or leaflet.-.- gatmmons OTlffll U B or Jn wtowM 

0. W, Mofinet, Urania, antennw or palpi in which tbe Joints are oyiindrica], and 

united in the formation of a whole : as, a set of mifonu type. 

features.— 84. In musie and iUmeing ; (a) The sstaoeOQSly (sf-tt'shins-li), adv. In hot., In a 
five figures or movements of a quadnlle or a getaceous manner : so as to form or possess 
country-dance, (b) The music adapted to a getm. 

quadrille. setal (sfi'tal), a. [< seta 4* -ah’} Of or pertain- 

Then the discreet automaton [at the piano] . . . played [ug to setin : as, the setal bands of a braebio- 
abioaBomleaa,tttneleaass^^^ Onr Mutnsi Frfend 1 11 which may run along the pallial margin 

/ X Our Muturi friend, 1. 11. of the set®. T. Davidfan. 

a square dance. go called from Bie awned flower-spikes; see 

. delighted to see the resnectable length ^ 


I it was foimlng, and to feel that she hadao 
eauvity before her 


setarious.'] A genus of grasses, of ^e tribe 
Panieese. it is characterised by flowesra with four 


of the art 

many hours of unusual feat , 

June Atuien, Emma, xxxvlii. 

Quadrilles were being ayatematioally got through by two 
or three arts of dancers. uiekone, Pickwick, li. 

26. One of a number of games or matches 
which together make up a series: as, A won 
the first set, B the second and third sets . — 

26. In omith., specifically, the number of em 
found in one nest at any time; especially, the 
full number of eggs laid by any bird before 
incubation ; a clutch.— a dead set (a) The act of 
a setter dog when It Buds the game, and sUmds stiffly 

pointing; a point (origtoallj*. the crouching attitude of « 

the setter when making a point, now wholly obsolete^ flBtftllOlUI (se-ta n-tiB), a. 

(6) A state or condition which precludes further progress, seta, a bristle : see seta.] In entom., ending in 

or bearing abrijtle; arietate: apeoifleallywot- 
ceedlii*:ad««mlMd »ttMk!^|Snoq.i ^ ing anatate antenne m which the ansta is 

There should bo a litUe filagree about a woman ~ some* plumaie. , , , 

thing of the coquette. . .Tllie more of a deadmt ahe Set-baCJt (set'bak), n. 1. Bame as Itackset, 1. 
makes at you the better. Charge £liot, Hiddlomarch, x. [U. B.] 


glumes all crowded into a dense cylindrical spike or a 
narrow thyraua, the Joints of which are set with rigid 
bristles much longer than the ovate arikeleta. There 
are about 10 apeolea, very variable and dlfflcult of distinc- 
tion, widely scattered through both tropical and temper- 
ate reglona and some of them now cosmopolitan weeds of 
coltlvated land. They are annuals with flat leaves and 
bristly spikes which are aometlmea long and tail llke, 
whence their popular names /oactail and pueelaU. (For 
8. JUUiea, see Italian mtUet (under milM) and Senyal 
gnm (under grmee). For S. idauea, alio known as battle- 
graee. see pigean-yraet.) S. tiridie, the green foxtail-arass, 
which aooompaniea the last, also furnishes an Inlerior 
hay, and ita seeds are a favorite food of poultry. 


[< NL. setarius, < L. 
In < 


Clook-Mt, a set of three or more decorative pieces of 
which tile centerpiece Is a clock, usually of broiiae or 
porcelain wholly or In part — H|g-ie1h a set of 
and spoons with a ataud for holainff boiled egga, 

•onic cases, an egg-boiler with sand-glass and often 
rate 8alt.oellarB, the whole forming a more or leas decchw- 
tive set — First Mt, in whaling. See /mf.— HarlMUln 
Ml See Bondar find Mt; rendsr, float 

and Mt See rendera,-^atlt or Mtt of a bnrgb, in 
Seote late, the constitution of a burgh. The sets are either 
established by Immemorial usage, or were at some time or 
other modeled by the convention of burghs.— Bet Of OZ- 
enanfO, the different puts of a bin of exchange (the bill 

andica du] 

Each part , , . 

bered successively, and when one part is paid tho others 
become useless.— Bet Of tbO reed. Same as number 
the reed (which see, undw nf(ifi5rt'X~' Sets and eyes Of 


Sveira point gained by the political conservative is a 
eet-baek and a hindrance to the attainment of the liberal’s 
greatest ends. Pap. Mo., XXXIIL 105. 

2. Same as backset, 2. [U. 8.] — 3. A pool or 
overflow setting back over tho laud, as from a 
freshet. (TJ. 8.] — 4, In arch., a flat plain set- 
off in a wi^. 

86t-bolt (set'bdlt), n. In ship-building, an iron 
bolt for faying planks close to each other, or 
^ for forcing another bolt out of its hole. 

{ (llcates), wbkh are said to constitute a set B6t<flOW& (set'doun), n. A depressing or hu- 
s complete by itself, but the paru are nu^ miliating rebuke or reprehension; a rebuff; 

an unexpected and overwhelming answer or 
reply. 


tfsseg vwia vvvs uu\iw TiTiTfirrrrj — onw MBBA WfOT VB • 

potatoes, slices of the tubers of the potato for punting, BBte^t. A Middle English spelling of settt and 
each slice having at least one eye or bud. Chaucer 

Mt2 (set), v. i. A dialectal variant of rif, com- rjjj; 

mon in rustic use. bio, suitabfe, < Hya, «U: ace «t.] Suitable; fit. 


Bet^ (set). A form of the preterit and past par- 
ticiple of sit, now usually regarded, in the 
preterit, as an erroneous form of sat, or, in the 
past participle, as identical with set, past par- 
ticiple of set^. See sit. 


Take ij. of the ff^sshnmngen^to be Indifferently chosen 


and sworn, to se that alle 
for mannys body. 


e vyielle be able and srte 
JSngli»haiMe( 


When he was srt, his disciples came unto him. 


Mat V. 1. 


(£. E. T. 8.x p. 527. 

And hU Alekonner with hym, to taste and vndirstand 
that the ale be gode, able, and eety. 

JSnglieh OUde (E. £. T. S.X p. 425. 


seta (set), n. (Avor.ofrin Fit; woy of con- A IKdme English form of city. 

■■■ in,t A Endish form of 

In A jfiddle EngUA form of the past par- 

towards you as though she were looking at the srt of her tioiple Ox Str. 

dress in a glass. The Aeademy, May 25, im, p. 866. BetiTOayf, n» An obsolete form of Saturday. 
set^f. A Middle English contracted fonn of set- setewalet, n. An obsolete form of setwall. 
teth, third person singular present indicative set-lWr (set'fSr), «. 1. The coat of plaster used 
of set^. after roughing in, and floated, or pricked up 

seta (se'tji), pi. setie (-t«). [NL., < L. and floated.— 2. A word sometimes inscribed 

seta, sseta, a thief stiff hair, a bristle; etym. on barometers at a point where the instrument 
doubtful.] 1. In zool. and anat., a bristle: a is supposed to indicate settled fair weather. 
ch®ta; a stiff, stout hair; a flne, slender spine Also set fair. 

or prickle; any setaceous appendage, (a) One Mt-foU (set'foil). n. Same n» seplfiHl. [Bare.] 
of the bristles at twine and other mammsli. See Settjera. BBtofflUl (set'gun), n. A spring-gun. 

(5) Owe of theioughhslryapMndages^thelegsw BBtll^t, adv. Same as dm for sSlice. 
psitsof cnistsceans. See cut under /^odqpAIAirtmto. (e) fiUwiA 

One of the mouth-parts characteristic of hemipterous . . - 

Insects; a bristle, ^ese Ue within the rostrum; the Bet-lUknUDir (set'ham^^r), n. A hammer of 
upper pair, or superior setis, are tbe mandfblM, and the which the handle is not wedged, but merely in- 

*«rted or set in. It is tbe form used for being 
1^^252^^ rtraok on the work wto • ile^hammwr, 

the cut under Pfaq/rApneAus. See alto sifWostrirt, and cuts BBtllBit, V, A Middle English form of seethe, 
undw ArOroetamue, panther, and eenai. (e) A ohista ; one n. An obsolete form of SOUkf. 

oaaea. See onto under /^Sm^and (/) In^ SfltlliHlI (Mth'i-(^l), n. Same as fibfMIr. 

fueoria, a hafr-lflce flexible but noa-vimtlle ettt^ IT. SftllltB (Mth'It), fi. [< LL, ^^iSe^iiSL SefboHm, 
A ^ , <88lk(Medef.).] Oneof abranohoftbeOnosr 

2. In bot., n of any sort ; a st^ bair: a tic seet of Ophites, ilisy iMstvsd thslr mats IM 
slender, straight prickle; idso, the stalk that ciwMtiisttiiisyfM«dsdBslli,tlrtMas(4ds^ 
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Ji# bdtevftd that 

iCSESm <«|%'^)f^ [NL., neat. pU of 
m^pW! w^Mlmroua,} Anuperfamily of artio- 
daetyl ungulacea, wh^ao body is oovered with 
stiff nairs or brisues } the swine. Thsv are ungaii- 
ffade and dlof efi<*foaked, with lalM boofi not fanctionsl- 
IsSd. The enout is more or lew dleoolfUt. end the nostrils 
onen lorwerd in it. The memmis ere from four to ten, 
Yetitrel es welt es ingnihia. The SMifera comprise the 
liring fhmilies Phaoodhomdm, or weiihotpi; Swidm, or 
swine prcm; DMsihitf, or peooerles; end prohebly the 
fossfl AnSknmhorUdm. Also Sittgira. See oute under 
Mirumt, tear, jMeeorgi PhaootimmL end Potomoehemu. « 
WtiferOTIf (sf tif "g-rus), «. [< NL. setifer, < L. 
ddtoy 8mta^ bristle, + ferre » E. hear^»1 Bris- 
tling; having bristles or bristly hairs; seta- 
eeous; specinoally. of or pertaining to the Se- 
Mfera^ as swine. Also migeroug, 
setifonn (sS'ti-fdrm), a. [< L. sdto, smta^ a 
bristle, 4- fonm^ form.] Having the form of 
a seta; shaped like or resembling a bristle; se* 
taoeons.^MIfonn aateuus. in onumu : («) Antenna 
heving e short end thick beeel Joint, the rest of the orgen 
being reduced to e bristle-like eppendege, es in the 
dn^n-iUes. (&) Seme es Mhiceous onteniue (which see, 
under sstoesctisX—Betiform palpi, pelpi ihet ere minute 
end brlstle-sheped, es in the bedbug. 

■etijieT (sS'ti>JSr), n. [< L. geUger, gseHger : see 
gghgeroug,"] A setigerous or cbsstopodons worm; 
a member of the SeHgera, 

Setigera (sf-tij'g-rft), n, pi. [NL., neut. pi. of 
L. geiiger, sgeHger, bristre>bearing : see getige- 
rotts.} If. In Vermeg, same as Chmtopoda. — 2. 
In niiger’s classification (1811), a family of his 
Multungulata ; the swine or Settfera. 
setlgeroilB (sS-tij'e-ms), a. [< L. getiger, g«- 
HgoTf bristle-bearing, having coarse hair, <8eta, 
ssBta^ a bristle, + gererot bear.] Same as getif- 
eroug. 

The heed is here of frontel boms, but certies e peir of 
mOifftrtnn entenna. W. B. Carpenter, Mloros., f &0S. 

sot-in (set'in), n. A beginning; a setting in. 

The eerly end almoet immediete »et-in at the drift. 

Virginia Cor. K. Y. Tribune. (BartltM.) 

BOtiparons (s^-tip'a-rus), a. [< L. Meta, nata, a 
bristle, + parere, bear, bring forth.J Giving 
rise to seto) ; producing bristles : applied to cer- 
tain organs of annelids. 

The tetiparouM glands of the inner row of setsa. 

BoOeeton, Forms of Anim. Life, p. 125. 

setireme (se'ti-rem), n. [< L. geta, sgBta, a 
bristle^ a ooarse stiff hair, 4- remm, an oar.] 
The fringed or setose leg of an aquatic insect, 
serving as an oar. 

aetirosfoal (se-ti-ros'tral), a. [< L. seta, ggeta, 
a bristle, + n^gtrum, bill.] Having the bill 
furnished with conspicuous bristles along the 
gape ; having long rictal vibrissee : opposed to 
glabrirogtral. P. L. Sclater, 
o^irostres (sfi-ti-ros'trdz), n. pi. [NL.: see 
getirogtral.'} In orniih., a division of Capri- 
mulginm, including those which aro setiros- 
tral, as the true goatsuckers or nightjars: dis- 
tinguished from Olahrirogtreg. See cuts under 
figgiroHiral and night-jar. P, L. Sclater. 
setlingt (settling), n. [Also, erroneously, geU 
Uing; < sct^ 4- -/wipL] A sapling; a young set 
or shoot. 

For each m be yet infirm and weak, and newly planted 
In the religion of Christ, and have taken no sure root in 
the same, are easily moved as young eeUingB, and carried 
away. Beean, Barly Works 


3. In arch., a oonnooting member Interposed 
between a lighter and a more massive stmctore 
projecting beyond the former, as between a 
lower section of a wall or a buttress and a sec- 
tion of less thickness above; also, that part of 
a wall, or the like, which is exposed horizon- 
tally when the part above it is reduced in thick- 
ness. Also oalled offget. 

The very massive lower buttresa e. Is adjnsted to the 
flying buttress, b, ^ a simple eet ow, a. 

C. B. Moore, Qo&ic Arcblteoture^ p. 78. 

4. A counter-claim or -demand; a cross-debt; 
a counterbalancing claim. 

If the check is paid into a diilerent bank, it will not he 
presented for payment, hut liquidated by Mfw)/ against 
othmr ohecka J. 8. Mill, Polit. Soon., Ill Hi. 1 6. 

5. In late: (a) The balancing or countervailing 
of one debt by another. (6) The claim of a 
debtor to have his debt extinguished in whole 
or in part by the application of a debt due from 
his creditor, or from one with whom his creditor 
is in privity. Set-of is that right which ezisto between 
two persons each of whom, under an Ind^ndent ood> 
tract, owes an ascertained mnount to the other, to set off 
their respective debts, by way of mutual deduction, so 
that the person to whom the laiver debt Is due shall re- 
cover the residue only after such deduction. {Kerr.) Set- 
of, eounter-daim, and reeoupnutnt are terms often u^ in- 
aiaoriininately. Counter-daim is more appropriate of any 
cross-demand on which the claimant might if he chose 
maintain an independent action, and on which, should 
be establish it as a cause of action, either in such inde- 
pendent action or by way of counter-claim when sued, he 
would he entitled to an affirmative Judgment in his own 
favor for payment of the claim except so far as his adver- 
saty’s claim might reduce or mrtinguish it. This use of 
the word distinguishes it from such claims as may be set 
off in favor of a person, which yet would not sustain an 

action by him, nor any affirmative Judgment in his favor. 

.. . . , . . . . 


. , „ amount 

recoverable by virtue of It. In these, which are the strict 
senses of the words, a rreoupment only reduces plain- 
tiff’s demand, and leaves him to take Judgment for what 
remains after the deduction; a net-off extinguishes the 
smaller of two independent demands and an equal amount 
of the laiger, hut may leave the residue of the latter un- 
enforced : a eounier-daim is one that may lie established 
irrespective of the adversary^success or failure in estab- 
lishing his claim, and, althou^ subject to be reduced or 
extinguished by the adversary’s success, may otherwise 
be enforced in the same action. 

6, In printing, same as offeet, 9- Also getting off. 
-Sat-off alioat, in printing, paper laid between ncvdy 
transfei 


Vorks (Parker Soc.X p. 18. 

For eettlingi — they are to be preferred that grow near- 
est the stock. Bvetpn. 

•StnesS^t (act'neg), fi, [< ME. ge^tegge, < AS. 
gegetneg, oonatitution, statute, appointed order 
(of. G. gemtz, a law, statute : cf . also ME. aset- 
negge, < AS. ogetnis, institute), < gettan, set: see 
ffdfl.j A law; statute. 

•stntlM^ (aet'nes), n. [< get, pp. of sefi,4’ -ness.] 
The state or character of being set, in any sense. 

SSt-net (set'net), «. A net stretched on a coni- 
cal frame, which closes the outlet of a fishway, 
and into which fish may fall. 

Mt-off(set'6f),n.; pi. wfg-o/Isetz'df). 1* That 
which is set off against another thing; an off- 
set* 

An example or two of peace broken by the pobilo voice 
If a poor sft-q# agalast the constant outrages upon hu- 
manity and hihitsal inroads upon the happiiiees of the 
oountry subject to au abeolute motisreh* " " 


Be pleaded his desertion of Pompsy as a sst-qy against 
hit faults. Omssr, p. 454. 

3, That which is used to improve the appear- 
ance of anything; a decoration; an omament- 
Thls eoaese ersatuia. 

ao jSShnga, _ ^ 

WiMgssM Cfiusiak^ Sams as 


C rinted sheets to prevent the transfer or soi-off of moist 
ik ; the sheet of tiMue-papor put before prints In booka 
Baton (sd'ton), n. [< OF. gelon, sedon, F. sdton 
(cf . Hp.gedal, a8eton)s=It.«efon«,< LL.*«6fo(»i-), 
< L. geta, ggeta, a bristle, thick stiff hair, also 
(LL.) silk: see gay^, gaiin.'] In gurg.i (a) A 
skein of silk or cotton, or similar material, 
passed under the true skin and the cellular tis- 
sue beneath, in order to maintain an artificial 
issue. 

Seton (in Surgery) Is when the Skin of the Neck, or other 
Part, is taken up and run thro' with a kind of Pack-Needle, 
and the Wound afterwards kept open with Bristles, or a 
Skean of Thread, Silk, or Cotton, which is moved to and 
fro, to disdiarge the ill Humours by Degrees. 

E. PkOlipe, 1706 . 

(6) The issue itself. 

Beton-nOodle (sexton -ne^dl), n. In gurg., a 
needle by which a ^tou is introduced beneath 
the skin. 

Satopliaga (se-tof Vgil), n. [NL.,< Gr.^r^C, later 
a moth, 4- (payriv, eat.] The leading genus 
of ^tophaginge. The bill is broad and flat, with long 
riotal bristles (ss in the Old World Muedeapidee)', the 
wings are pointed, not shorter than the roundM tau ; the 
slender tarsi are soutellate In front ; and the coloration is 
vai^a ususlly bright or strildiigly contrasted. 8. ruH- 
eiUa is the common redstart. 8. puta and 8. ndmata are 
two painted fly-catching warblers, black, white, and car- 
mlne-red. Numerous others inhabit subtropical and trop- 
ical America. They are all small birds, about 6 Inches 
long, Insectivorous, snd with the habits and manners of 
f^tchers. See second cut under rsdstaid. 

8etopl»glaa »i. pi. [NL., < 

Set^haga + •in«. J Amencui fly^catehug war- 
bler^ a subfamily of SylvicoHdgs or Mniotiltida, 
chiefly inhabiting the wanner parts of America, 
represented by several genera besides Seto- 
phaga, as Mjfiodiocteg; CardeUina, Bagileuterus, 
and about 40 species. 

BBtophagine (s|-tof 'p-Jin), a. Pertaining to the 
Setophagiim, or having their characters. 
gOtoBB (sB'tos), a. [< L. getogpg, gggtogug, abound- 
ing in bristles, < geta, ggeta, a bristle, a ooarse 
stiff hair: see sofa.] 1. In bot, bristly; hav- 
ing the surface set with bristles : as, a geUm 
leaf or receptacle.— 2. In sool, and anat, 
bristling or bristly; setaceous; covered with 
set®, or stiff hairs; setous. See out under ATy- 
mmgptera. 

(sB'tus), a. {< L* geto8m,sgetogug: see 
eetm, [Bare.] 


BBttoe 

BBt^cmt (set'out), n. 1 . Preparations, as for be^ 
ginning a Journey. 

A committee of ten, to make all the airaiigementi and 
manage the whole net-out. Diokenn, Bketohea, Tales, vU. 

3. Company; set; clique. [Bare.] 

£fiie must Just hate and detest the whole td-out of us. 

Diekenn, Hard Times, i 8. 

3. A display, as of plate, or china, or elabo- 
rate dishes and wines at table; dress and ac- 
cessories; equipage; turn-out. 

"When you are tired of eating strawberries in the j 
den, there shall be cold meat in the house." ‘ 
you please ; only don't have a great net out.*' 

Jane Aunten, Emma, xtiL 

His "drag ” is whisked along rapidly by a brisk chestnut 
pony, wdl-nantessed ; the wludu net-out, I was Informed, 
pony ineluded, cost when new. 

Mapheut, London Labour and Loudon Poor, II. 46. 

4. In leather-manuf., the act or process of 
smoothing out or setting a moistened bide with 
a slicker on a stone or table. See gct\ r, 33. 

[Colloq. in all senses.] 

Bet-pin (set'pin), n. A dowel. 

Bet-pot (set'pot), n. In vamigh-making, a cop- 
per pan heated % a pipe or flue wound spirally 
about it : used to boil oil, gold-size, japans, etc. 
E. H. Knight. 

set-ring (set^ring), n. A guide above the main 
frame of a spoke-setting machine, on which the 
spokes are rested to be set and driven into the 
hub. • 

set-Bcrew (set'skra), n. (a) A screw, as in a 
cramp, screwed through one part tightly upon 
another, to bring pieces of wood, metal, etc., 
into close contact, (b) A screw used to fix a 
pulley, collar, or other detachable part to a 
shaft, or to some other part of a machine, by 
screwing through the detachable part and bw- 
ing against the part to which it is to be fas- 
tened. Buch screws have usually pointed or 
cup-shaped ends, which bite into the metal. 
Bet-Stitened (set'stieht), a. Btitched accord- 
ing to a set pattern. Sterne. 
setli, n. See get\ get^. 

settable (setVbl), a. [< ^^fl 4- -ahle."]^ That 
may be set, in any sense of the verb. 

They should only lay out nettaUe or tfllable land, st 
least such of it as should butt on y« water aide. 

Bro4ford, Plymouth Plantation, ji. tlb. 

settef, V. and n. An obsolete form of set^. 
settee^ (se-t$'), n. [A fanciful variation, per- 
haps ong. in trade use, of gettfe^.n. (with sub- 
stitution of suffix -ec2) : see settleX.] A seat or 
bench of a particular form, (a) A sofa ; especially, 
a sofa of peculiar pattern, as a short one for two petaons 
only (compare Ute-d-Ute), or one having two or three chair- 
backs instead of a continuous back. 

Ingenious Fancy . . . devised 
The soft nettee : one el1>ow at each end, 

And in the midst an elbow it received. 

United yet divided, tvnUn at once. 

Cmrper, Task, i. 7fi. 

There waa a green nettee, with three rockers beneath and 
an arm at each end. E. Eggleeton, The Grayaoiit, L 
(5) A amaU part taken off from a long and large sofa by a 



Sofn with two Settees. tSrh rentur>*> 

kind oi arm : thus, a long sofa may have a settee at each . 
end partly cut off from the body of the piece, 
settee*^ (se-teo, n. [AIfio getee, \ F. scStie, g^Ue, 
also geitie, setie, prob. < It. saetHa, a light ves- 
sel : see gatty.Ji A vessel with one deck and a 
very long s^orp prow, carrying two or three 
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masts with lateen sails, used on the Mediter- Hnabtiidmen are otsd te m^ali^af aadpst apteea 
^ of the rootjaattarwort] Into tlia dawlap ...ms aaton 

In oaaat of miaaaad longa and this la eallad Mgfiiig or 
OefurtUf HarhaTpVsTd* 

8etter-g«UMl(8et"dr^rds),#i. [<lateMB.w^- 
Qi pro- arviuttf; appar. < *sa<ter2, n, (see e.), + 

SSmewaetterwort 


ffrass,} 

SHyr grym. eleboraa nlgar, herba aat 

ColS. Anff.t p. 881. 


setter^ (set'er), n. [= D. setter ss Q. eetser 
8w. edttare sss Ban. emtter; as eet^ + -eri.l 
One who or that which sets: as, a setter of 
cions stones ; a setter of tvpe (a compositor’, . _ 
setter of music to words (a musical composer): 
chiefly in composition. 8pecmoaUy<-(o) In hart,, 
a plant which aeta or davelopa fruit. 

some of the oalUnM mMli ««, » g«d.nen ”vi«5 

"budMttm"— t. ...do not ripen thdr lruII>o»tiig toiin- eetterd, t>.), + toorf^.] The beat’S'foot or fetid 
perfect twtaiintion. Aiepe. Arfl., XXIV. SS7. hellebore, tfeMeoorud/tpMdiM. IterootweetonnoN 

mintbegarnoofhianl. SeoVuant,!. ly medei e "wtter” (tetonjlnthoKooeee.yned w^rinp 

b. Ah implement or any object ueed in or for (SX 

Spacldoally-— (a) In gun., a round aUok tor The former haa aSo^ta oamaa leUerogrtm, huMoratUr, 
driTiiig fuaea, or any oompoaitIuD, into oaaea made of pa- and oxhmA, 

W In dmaond-eulKtip, a wooden handle into the end gAtfeima, fiahtimo^set^ti-mlL -mdV Tit.. fern. 

ofwhichiaoementedlhedlii^ondtobecut. Itiaheldin 

ttie left hand of the workman, while the cutter is held in inaso, respectively of settimOy < L. wpUmWy 

the right (e) In maUngraving, a steel tool provided with Seventh, < seven : see seven, J In wwsfc, 

aauare arrendi-like inoislons, used in setting the tools in the interval of a seventh. 

tfiequUlof theUthe head. (rf)Inc«roiii.,avarletyofBM. aattimetto (set-ti-met'to), «. Tit., dim. of set- 

gar used for porcelain, and made to hold one piece only, !ri'‘ a ^ * 

which it nearly flta whereas the saggar often holdaaoverai wwo, q. v.J A septet. -a d... 

setting (setting), n. and a. [< ME. scttynge; 
n. of set^t «.] “ ‘ 


!n>e sattart for china plates and dishes answer the aame verbal n. 


jpwtrpoae as the saggers, and are made of the aame clay. 
They take in one diah or plate each, and are ^'reared" in 
the oven in ** bongs*' one on the other. 

ITrt, Diet, lU. 614. 

8. A kind of bunting-dog, named from its origi- 
nal habit of setting or crouching when it scented 

« . Ibeae dogs are now, however, trained to stand 
when they have fonnd game. The setter is of about 
the same site ana form as the pointer, from which it differs 
ehlefly In the length of the coat The ears are well fringed 
wftli long hair, and the tail and hind legs are fringed or res- 
thered with hair still longer than thaton the ears. There 
are three distinct varieties of setters — the Iriah, which are 
of asoUd dark mahogany-red color ; the Oordon, black with 
red or tan marks on each side of the muasle from set on 
of neck to nose^ on tibe hind legs below the hooka and on 
the fore legs below the knees ; and the JBnglith, which 
are divided into two classes, Llewelyns and laveraoka, the 
former being black, whiter and tan inoolor.the latter black 
and white. 

Ponto;, his old brown setter, . . . stretched ont at full 
length on the rug with his nose between his tore paws, 
would wrinkle his brows and lift up his eyelids every now 
and then, to exchange a glance of mntual understanding 
with his master. George JSiiot, Ur, GUfU’s Love-Btory. L 

Hence — 4. A man who is considered as per- 
forming the office of a setting-dog — that is, 
who seeks out and indicates to ms confederates 
persons to be plundered. 

Gads. Stand. 

fW. Bo 1 do, against my wUl. 

Mm. 0, 'tis our setter; I know his voice. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., U. 2. 63. 
Another set of men are the devil's setters, who continu- 
inyt^t their brains bow to draw in some innocent nn- 
giurded heir into their hellish net. South. 

We have setters watching In corners, and by dead walls, 
to give ns notice when a gentleman goes by. 

Swift, Last Speech of Ebeneser Elliston. 
COook^ttar (nautl one who tampers with the clock to 
abarten his watch ; hence, a busybody or mischief-maker 
aboard ship ; a sea-lawyer.— Rofiidl'iattar, a mason who 
merely bnuds rongh walling, in contradistinction to one 
Who is competent to hew as well. - Setter forth, one who 
sets forth or brings into public notice ; a proclaimer ; for- 
merly, a promoter. 

He seemeth to be a seUar forth oi strange gods. 

Acts xvU. 1& 

One Sebastian Csbota hath bin the chief est meur forth 
.of this ioumey or voyage. HaUuyVe Vogagae, L 208. 
ietter off, one who or that which sets off, decorates, 
adorns, or raoomroetida 

They come as reftners of thy dross; or gOders, ssttert 
oi, of thy graces. 

Whtuork, Manners of the English, p. 80. (LafAam.) 
Better on, one who sets on ; an instigator ; an inciter. 

I could not look upon It but with weeping eyes, in re- 
membering him who was the only sstter-on to do ft. 

Aaeham. 

Setter out, one who sets out, pnbliahes^ or makes known, 
as a proclaimer or an author. 

Duke John Frederick, . . . defender of Luther, a noble 
Jitter oiii; and os true a follower of Christ and his gospell. 

Aadham, Affain of Oeamany. 
Setter up, one who sets np, in any sense cf the phrase. 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings. 

Sttkok., 8 Hen. IL A 87. 
Old occupations have 
Too many mMare-up to prosper ; some 
Uncommon trade would thrive now. 

Beem. and Ff., Honest Man’s Fortune, U. 1. 
I sm but a young setter up; the uttermost I dare ven- 
ture upon 't is thremcore pound. 

Middleton, Michadmas Term, il. A 

setter^ (set'^r), v, t, [Appar. < ^setter^, n. (as in 


'.] I« n, 1. The act of one 


who or that which seta, in any sense. 

She has contrived to show her principles by the totHng 
of her commode ; so that it wUl be imposnble for any 
woman that Is diarifeoted to be in the fashion. 

Addioon, The Ladies' Association. 

Specifically— 2. The adjusting of a telescope 
to look at an object by means of a setting-cir- 
cle or otherwise ; also, the placing of a microme- 
ter-wire so as to bisect an object. — 8. In musiCy 
the act^ process, or result of fitting or adapting 
to music, or providing a musical form for: as, 
a setting of the Psalms. 

Arne gave to the world those beautiful eettingo of the 
songs "Undw the greenwood tree." “Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind,” . . . which seem to nave become inuissol- 
ubly allied to the poetry. Grove, Diet Mnsl(^ I. 84. 

4. Theai,, the mounting of a play or an opera 
for the stage ; the equipment and arrangement 
of scenery, costumes, and properties; themise 
en Bc^ne. — 5. The adjusting of the teeth of a 
saw for cutting. 

The teeth (of a saw) are not in Hue with the saw-blad^ 
but . . . their points are bent alternately to the right 
and left, so that their out will exceed the thickness of the 
blade to an extent depending upon the amount of Udii 
bending, or set as it is called. Without the clearance 
due to tuis mtHng, saws oould not be used in hard wood. 

C, P. B. SheUey, Workshop Appllaiioet p. 66. 

6. The hardening of plaster or cement; also, 
same as setUng-coat, 

Setting may be either a second coat upon laying or ren- 
dering, or a third coat upon floating. 

Workohop Beeeipte, Ist ser., p. 121. 

7. The hardening process of eggs : a term used 
by fish-culturists.-— 8. The siimng of the sun 
or moon or of a star below the horizon. 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness, 

And from that full meridian of my glory 

I baste now to my oMHng. Shak,, Hen. VIII., lii. 2. 226. 

The oetUng of a great hope is like the mttingot the sun. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 1. 

9f . The sport of hunting with a setter-dog. See 
the quotation tinder sei^, v, t., 7. — 10. l^me- 
thing set in or inserted. 

And thou sbalt set in it eetUnge of stones, even four 
rows of stones. Ex. xxvUL 17. 

11. That in which something, as a jewel, is set : 
as, a diamond in a gold setUng; by extension, 
the ornamental surrounding of a jewel, seal, 
or the like: as, an antique setting; hence, fig- 
uratively, that which surrounds anything; en- 
vironment. 

Nature is a eStHng that fits equally well a comic or a 
mourning piece. JBhnereon, Natnn^ i. 

Hsltaoal setting. See hetiaoat.-- Setting off. (a) Adorn- 
ment ; becoming decoration ; relief. 

Might not this beauty, tell me (it’s a sweet oneX 
Without more eetiing»oi, as now It is, 

Thanking no greater mistress than mere naturs^ 
Stsgger a constant heart ? 

Fteteher, Double Marriage, ilL 8. 
(b) In printing, same as ofeet, 9.— Betting ont (a) An 
outfit: an equipment [Now provincial.] 

Fertens's setting out is extremely well adipted to his un- 
dertaking. Bacon, Fable of Ferseus. 

<b) Same as loeaUon, A 

n, a. Of the sunset; western; occidental. 
[Bare.] 

Conceiv'd so great a prides 
Id Severn on her East, Wyre on the oetHne side. 

Jkayton, VolyoMm, vil. 20A 


setter-grass, settermrt), a corruption (simnlat- sstfcing-back (set'ing-bakOt n. In glue-making, 
ing setter^) of seton (f).] To cut the dewlap ' the vessel into which glue is poured from the 
of (an ox or a cow), helleboraster, or setter- caldron, and in which it remains until the im- 
wort, being put into the cut, and an issue there- purities settle. 

^ made for ill-humors to vent themselves. sStttoff-lNMird(86t'ing-bdrd),a. Aoonlarivanoe 
Compare setterwort, HaUiwelL [Prov. EngO nsedny entomologism for sottiiig iasoots with 


the wings spread* it its«iMt«iiya8t 

wood orSirk, with a deep jsoova lowlitolitho bodiascc 
the iuaaets lie while the wugs are opsmi ottt oaSat si^ 
faces at the rides, and kept in porittoii with pint and oaid* 
board braces or pieoet of glass until they are dry. 
8Stfci]lg«box (set^ing-boks), a* A box contaiii- 
ing the setting-boards used by entomol<^sts. 
Several such boaraa msy be fitted in the box li ke ihwvia, 
and the box liaelf may resemble a dummy book to Um 
on a shelf. 

8ettillg>^drele (set^ing-str'kl), a. A graduated 
circle attached to a telescope used in finding a 
star. For a motion in altitude, the most con- 
venient form of setting-circle is one carrying 
a spirit-level. 

setung-ooat (set'lng-kdt), n. The best sort of 
plastering on walls or ceilings : a coat of fine 
stuff laid over the floating, which is of coarse 
stuff. 

setting-dog (set'ing-dog), a. A setter. 

WUl is a particular favourite of sU the young hsira whom 
be frequently obUges . . . with asefh'im-ddig he baa made 
himsw. Addieon, Spectator, No. lOA 

Betting-fid (set'ing-fid), a. Bee^d. 
setting-gSM (set'ing-g&j). a. In earriage-huUd- 
ing, a ma^ne for obtai^g the proper pitch 
or angle of an axle to cause it to suit the wheels ; 
an axle-setter. H, Knight, 
setting-maclline (set'ing-mf^shSn'), a. A ma- 
chine for setring the wire teeth in cards for the 
card-clothing of oarding-machines. 
setting-needue (set'ing-nS^dl), a. A needle, 
fixed In a light wooden handle, used in setting 
the wings of insects in any desired position, 
setting-pole (set^ing-pdl), a. Bee pole^, and 
set^, V, t,, 28. 

SetHng-polee cannot be new, for I find “ some set (the 
boats] with long poles” in Hskluyt. 

LoweiU, Biglow Papers, 8d ser., Int 

setting-niinch (setting-punch), a. In saddlery, 
a punch with a tube around it, by means of 
wmoh a washer is placed over the shank of a 
rivet, and so shaped as to facilitate riveting 
down the shank upon the washer. E, H. Knigh t, 
setting-nile (setting-r5l), n. In printing, same 
as composing-rule. 

A MttingAuU, s thin bram or steel plate which, beitig 
‘ removed as successive lines are completed, keeps the type 
in place. Hneyc. Bril., xXIII. 700. 

SOtting-Stick (settiug-stik), u. If. A stick used 
for a^usting the sets or plaits of ruffs. 

Breton (PasquU's Prognostication, p. 11) says that Dooms- 
day wUl be near when “niaides wiU use no oetHng etidke.*' 

Datfice. 

2. In printing, a composing-stick, 
setting-gim (set'iiig-Run' )t n. A bivalve mollusk 
of the family Tellinidfe, Psammobia vespertina. 
It has a shell oi an oblong oval shape, and of a whitish 
color shading to a reddish-yellow at the iHUiks, and diver- 
sified by rays of carmine and purplish or pinkish hue. The 
epidermis is olivaceous brown. It Inhabits the sandy 
coast, and where It is abundant In some parts of Europe 
it is used ss manure, while In other places It is exten- 
sively eaten. 

settls^ (set'l), n. [< ME. settle, setie, setel, setiX, 
seotel, < AB. seU ss OB. sedal ss MD. setel, D. setel 
3s MLG. setel ss OHG. sedal, sesal, sessal, MHG. 
sedel, sessel. G. sessel ss Goth, sitls, a seat, throne, 
ss L. sella (for ^sedUt) (> £. selt^), a seat, chair, 
throne, saddle (see selC^), ss Gr. Hm, a seat, 
base; from the root of y/f; see sit. Of. saddle, \ 

1. A Heat; a bench; a ledge. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Opon the eetd ot his msgeste. 

Bampolc, Frick of Conscience, 1. 6122. 

Then gross thick Darkness over all he dlght . . . 

If hunger driue the Fimant from thdr Dens. 

Ones (sic) 'gainst a ssttw breaketh both his uilns. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, il.. The Lawa 

From the high settle of king or ealdorman in the midst 
to the mead-benebes ranged around its wslla 

J. A Green, Hist. Eng. Fecqile, L 

2. Bpeeifically, a seat longer than a chair; a 
bencti with a high back and arms, made to ac- 
commodate two or more persons. Old settles 
were usually of oak, and wars often made with a chest or 
coffer under the seat. Cknnpare bou-oetde and long ssttla 
below. 

On oaken asttls Marmion eatc^ 

And view'd around the biasing hearth. 

SMI, Miimton, ItL A 

yts the fireside, the big emMihair . . . fondly eronied 
with two venerable esttles within the chimney eomer. 

r. Mmer, After his Xladi p. 40. 

8f. A seat fixed or placed at the foot of a bed- 
stead. 

Itm. an olde standing bedstaad wth asettls unto it. 

ArehmAegia,Xt.MKI* 

4. A part of a platform lower than another 
part.— 6. One of the snoeeaaive platfonBi or 
stagea leading up from the floor to the greiA 
altar of the JTewtih Temple. 



' QNI lOwllf IWni'tllill 0# Cw 
Mlkltj m ffe^lbe loiMr 
Annh^tamevLhiiL 


t>« two Ottbtta, And tlio tiroMltli ono 
Iqimt mm wea to tho grtoter mm 


mm U loiir oublto. Siok. xUli. 14. 

Tht AltAr (indepmulflntly of ibe bottom) was composed 
of two stmres oilled maei. the boso of tbe upper Mttfs 
being lew wan that of the lower. 

BUiU Conunentaryt on Biek. xliiL 14. 
BOK-atMIgf a settle the seat of which is formed bjr the 
top of a chest or coffer.— I^OIIW Mttto, a bench, longer 
than the ordinal modem settle, with a high solid back 
whidi often reached to the floor. As a protection against 
drafts, these settles were ranged along the walls of an- 
cient halls, and drawn toward the Are in odd weather. 

(set'l), f?.; pret. and pp. settled, ppr. 
eetUing, [< M£. setmn, aetlen, also eattelen, eaU 
Uen, aaUen, tr. cause to rest. iutr. sink to rest, 
subside, < AS. eeUan, fix, rs t). etetelen, < eetel, a 
seat ijseU^gmg, the setting of the sun), as loeL 
0tlaeh, settle, subside: see n. This 

verb has been confused with another verb, 
which has partly conformed to it: see eetile^,} 

1. tram* 1. To place in a fixed or permanent 
position or oonoition; confirm; establish, as 
for residence or business. 

Til that youre [restored! slghte pttUUd he a whila 
Thar may f ul many a smhtc yow bigile. 

Cmuoer^ Mercnant's Tala 1* HAl. 

Bat I will $etm him in mine house, and in my kingdom 
for ever. 1 (Throu. xvlL 14. 

The Ood of all grace . . . etablieh, strengthen, rntm 
yon. 1 Pet v. 10. 

The land Saliaae li in Germany. . . . 

Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 

Ihere left behind and mmd certain French. 

5kak.,Heu.y.,L2.47. 

SmUd in hie face I eee 

Sad resolution. MOUm, P. L., vi 640. 

That the glory of the City may not he laid upon the tears 
of the Orphans and Widowa but that Its foundations may 
be aetied upon Justice and Piety. 

SHUing/tm^ Sermona 1. 1 

2, To establish or fix^ as in any way of life, or 
in any business, office, or charge : as, to settle 
a youne man in a trade or profession; to settle 
a daughter by marriage ; to settle a clergyman 
in a parish. 

The father thought the time drew on 

Of mtlinff in the world his only son. Dryden* 

I therefore have resolved to mm thee, and chosen a 
young lady, witty, prudent, rich, atid fair. 

sum. Lying Lover, iL 1. 

8. To set or fix, as in purpose or intention. 

8«tm it therefore in your hearts, not to meditate before 
what ye shall answer. Luke xxi. 14. 

Hoping, through the blessing of God, ft would be a 
means, in that unsettled state, to mUJU their affections 
towards ua Good Newt froni New-JCngland, in Appendix 
(to Kew England’s Memorial, p. 807. 

4. To adjust; put in position; cause to sit 
properly or firmly; as, to settle one^s cloak in 
the wind; to settle one’s feet in the stirrups. 

Yet scarce he on bis back could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet. 

Ere he himself could mttle. 

l>rayton, Hymphidia 

5. To change from a disturbed or troubled 
state to one of tranquillity, repose, or security; 
quiet; still; henee, to calm the agitation of; 
compose ; as, to settle the mind when disturbed 
or agitated. 

How still he sits ! I hope this song has mOed him. 

FlHcher, Mad Lover, iv. L 
'Sfoote, 

The Bake's sonne ! settle your lookes. 

Tmrtmtr, Bevenger’s Tragedy, L 8. 

King Blohard at hit going out of England had ao well 
settled the Government of the Kingdom that It might well 
have kept in good Order during all the Time of his Ab- 
•ence. Baker, Chronioles, p. 64. 

Sir Paul, if you pleaae, we’ll retire to the Ladies, and 
drink a Blah of Tea, to settle our heada 

Congreve, Bouble- Dealer, L 4 . 

6. (a) To change from a turbid or muddy con- 
dition to one of clearness; clear of dregs; 
clarify. 

So warklag was settle and purge the wine. 

Sir J. Baoief, Immortal of Soul, Int 

(b) To cause to sink to the bottom, as sedi- 
ment.— 7. To render compact, firm, or solid; 
henee, to bring to a dry, passable condition : 
as, the fine weather will seme the roads. 

Thou watereet her fnnuwa abundantly ; them rntttm 
tmaikln, Isisvrsil] the ridges thereof. 

Pi. Ixv. 10 (revised version). 

Cover ant-htna that the rain may mm the turf be* 
fore the spring. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

8 . To plant with inhabitants; colonise; peo- 
ple: as, the Puritans settled Kew England. 

Ho oolony in Amsrioawas ever siMhidandsr snob favor* 
•hie ansploas as that which has just commenced at the 

quoted In Benoroft’e HiiA Const., IL 117. 

IkeUhSMMiMtJiNM Mdfsrd* 


9. To devolve, make overj or secure by formal 
or legal process or act: as, to settle an annuity 
on a person— Settled estate, in law, an estate held 
by some tenant for life, under coudtUona more or less 
•trtet, defined by the deed.- Settled Betatei Aet. W 
one ot a number of modem English statutes (IS66, 1874, 
1876, 187n facilitating the leasing and sale, throtmh the 
Court of Chancery, eto., of estates held subject to limlta* 
tions or in tmsi 8oe settlmsnt.-* Settled Land Aet, 
either of tlie English statutes of 1882 (45 and 46 Viot, 
c. 88) and 1884(47 and 48 Viet., c. 18), which authorise the 
ule, exchange, or leasing of land, including heirlooms, 
limited or in trast by way of succession. —To eettle the 
lead, to cause it to a^ar to sink by recealng from it— 


land, to cause it to appear to sink receding from it— 
^ eettle the topaui-halyarda (nawt.), to ease off the 
halyards a little so as to lower the yard slightly. agyiL L 
To fix. Institute, ordain. 

n. intrans, 1. To become set or fixed; as- 
sume a continuing, abiding, or lasting position, 
form, or condition; become stationary, from a 
temporary or changing state ; stagnate. 

Out alas! she’s cold; 

Her blood is eetUed, and her joints are stiff. 

Sfuuc., R. and J., iv. 6. 26. 
I was but Just mtling to work. 

Dampier, Voysges, II. U. 12B. 
The Heat with which ttiy Lover glows 
Will eettle into cold Respect. Prior, Ode, st. 5. 
The Opposition, like schoolboys, don’t know how to 
settle to their books ag^n after the holidays. 

WeUpole, Letters, II. 488. 
And ladies came, and by and by the (own 
Flow'd in, and eettUng circled all the lists. 

TennytoH, Geraint. 

The narrow strip of land ... on which the name of 
Dalmatia has eetUed down has a history which is strikingly 
analc^as to its scenery. E. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 85. 

2. To establiBh a residi^nee; take up perma- 
nent habitation or abode. 

Before the introduction of written documents and title* 
deeds, the i)eople spread over the country and settled 
wherever th^ pl<»sed. 

D. W. Hoee, German Land*holdiiig, Notes, p. 171. 
How, tell me, could you dwell content 
In such a baseless tenement? . . . 

Because, if you would mUe in it, 

’Twere built for love in half a minute. 

P. Loeker, Castle In the Air. 

3. To eHtablishcd in a way of life; quit an 
irregular and desultory for a methodical life ; 
be established in an employment or profession ; 
especially, to enter the married state or the 
state of a nousehoider, or to be ordained or in- 
stalled over a church or cou^egation : as, to 
settle in life: often with down, [Largely colloq.] 

Having flown over many knavish professions, he eetUed 
only in rogue. SMk., W. T., iv. 8. 106. 

Why don’t you marry, and mttlef 

Stiift, Polite Conversation, L 
My landlady had been a lady 's maid, or a nurse, in the 
famUy of the Bishop of Ihmgor, and had but lately mar- 
ried away and eettled (as such people express It) for life. 
JOe Qwineey, Opium Eater (reprint of Isi od.X p. 25. 

4. To become clear; purify itself; become 
clarified, as a liquid. 

Moab hath been at ease from his youth, and be bath 
eetUed on lits lees, and hath not been emptied from vessel 
to vessel : . . . therefore his taste remaineth in him. 

Jer. xlvili. 11. 

5. To sink down more or less gradually; sub- 
side; descend: often with on or upon. 

Hnntyng holliche tlwt day . . . 

Till the seiiili sunne was eettled to rest 

WiUiam qf Paleme (B. E. T. 8.X L 2452. 
Muebe aorxe Uieune eatuled vpon segge (the man] lonaa. 

JUUeratim PoemeXed. Morrislb lU. 400. 
As doth the day light eettle In the west, 

So dim is David's glory and his glte. 

Pern, Band and Bethsabe. 
Bpeciflcally — (a) To fall to the bottom, as sediment 
By the eettling of mud and limous matter brought down 
by the river Kilus, that which was at first a oontbiued sea 
was raised at last into a firm and habitable country. 

Sir T, Brome, Vulg. Err., vL 8. 

. This reservoir is meant to keep np a stock, and to allow 
mud, etc., t<} eettle out 

O'Neill, Ib^eing and Calico Printing, p, 450. 
(5) To sink, as the foundations orffoars of a building; be- 
come lowered, as by the yielding of earth or timbers be* 
ncath : as, the house has mttUd. (e) To become compact 
and hard by drying : av the roads eetUe after rain or the 
melting of snow. (<f) To alight, as a bird on a bough or 
on the ground. 

And. yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, eetUing on the roidcB. 

Moore, LallaR^h, Pai^ise and the Peri. 

6. To become calm ; cease to be agitated. 

Then, till the fury ot hit highneas settle, 

Come not before aim. «Saak., W. T., Iv. 4. 482. 

7. To resolve; determine; decide; fix: as, they 
have not yet settled on a house. 

1 am eetUed, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Shot,, Macbeth, 1. 7. 7ft. 

8. To make a jointure for a wife, 

Koilghi with morilMiooaM that well Oartk. 


Mttlad 

Battle^ (set'l), v, ; pret. and pp. settled, ppr. seU 
Uing. t< ME. sagtlen, sahtlen, saghetelen, saugU 
len, reconcile, make peace, also become calm, 
subside, < Ao. nahtlian, reconcile, < saht, recon- 
ciliation, adjustment of a lawsuit: soo sdugkt. 
This verb has been confused in form and sense 
with settk^, from wliich it cannot now b© 
wholly 8eparat<»d.] I. trans. If. To reconcile. 
For when a sawele is m;'tled & sakred to dryaityn, 

He holly haldcs hit his k haue hit he woldo. 

AWioraiiw Poeme (cd. Morris), 11. 118ft, 

2. To determine; decide, as something in 
doubt or debate ; bring to a conedusion ; con- 
clude; confirm; free from uncertainty or wa- 
vering: as, to settle a dispute; to settk a vexa- 
tious question; to settle oue’s mind. 

I am something wavering in my faith : 

Would you eetUe me, and swear 'iis so ! 

Fimhet{and another), Noide Gentleman, ill. 1. 

The governour told them that, being come to settle peaoe^ 
etc., they r^ht proceed in three distinct respects. 

Wifdhrop, Hist. New England, I. 81. 

It will settle the wavering, and confirm the doubtluL 

SvAft 

When the pattern of the gown to settled with the milli- 
ner, 1 fancy the terror on Mrs. Haynes’s wizened face when 
she ascertains the amount of the bill. 

Thadceray, Philip, xxiU. 

We are in these days eetUing tor ourselves and our de- 
scendants questions which, as they shall be determined 
ill one way or the other, wiU make the peace and prosper* 


friends, being the first monthly meeting that 
for Vrieelandi Penn, Travels in Hi 


ill one way or the other, wiU make the peace and prosper* 
Ity or the calamity of the next ages. 

Emerton, Fortune of the RepubUo. 

3. To fix; appoint; set, as a date or day. 

The next day we had two blessed meetings ; one amongst 
friends, being the first monthly meeting that was eetUed 
tor Vriealandi Penn, Travels in Holland, et& 

4. To set in order ; regulate ; dispose of. 

Men should often be put In remembrance to take <Krder 
for the mUing of their temporal estates whilst they are In 
health. Bom qf Common Prayer, Visitation ot the Sick. 

I several months since made my will, eettled my estate, 
and took leave of my friends. Stede, Tatler, Kb. 164. 

His wife is all over the honse, up stairs and down, set*. 
Uing things for her absence at church. 

W. Ji. Baker, Kew Timothy, p. 60. 

5. To reduce to order or good'bebavior; give 
a quietus to : as, he was incliued to be insolent, 
but I soon settled him. [Colloq.]— 6. To liqui- 
date ; balance ; pay : as, to settle an account, 
claim, or score — To settle one's hagh. Bee kaeM. 

n. intrans. If. To Income reconciled; beat 
peace. 

I salle hym eurelye ensure that eaghetyUe sallo we never. 

MorU Artkvre (E. £. T. S.X L S80. 
The se eagtled ther-wlth, as sonc as ho most. 

AUitenUive Poeme (ed. Morris), UL 282. 

2. To adjust differences, claims, or accounts ; 
come to an agreement: as, he has settled wiib 
bis creditors. 

Why, hang it all, man, you don’t mean to say yonr 
father has not eetUed with you Y ’’ Philip blushed a little. 
He had been rather surprised that there had been no set- 
tlement between him and bis father. 

Thaekenry, Philip, xlv. 

Hence — 3. To pay one’s bill; discharge a 
claim or demand. [Colloq.] 
settle-bad (set'l-bed), n. 1. A bed which forms 
a settle or settee by day ; a folding bed. Com- 
pare sofa-bed. 

Our maids in the coachman’s bed, the coachman with 
the boy in hto eettle-bed, and Tom where he uses to lie. 

Pepye, Diary, JV. 112. 
But he kept firm his purpose, until his eyes involunts^ 
rily rested upon the little eettle-beil and recalled the form 
of the child of hto old age, as she sate upon it, pale, ema* 
oiatod, and broken-hearted. 

SeaU, Heart of Mid*Lothian, xlx; 

2. A small bed having a iiairow canopy: prob- 
ably so called from the resemblance of this 
to the small canopy sometimes attached to a 
settle. 

settled^ (set 'ld), p. a. [I^. of settle^, v.] 1. 
Fixed; established; steadfast; stable. 

Thou art the Rocke, draw’st all things, all do’st gnidcib 
Yet in deep ekied rest do’st still abide. 

Beywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 107. 
All these being against her, whom hath she on her Side 
but her own Subjects, Papists yesterday and to*diy Prot* 
estants ! who being scarce settled in their Religion, how 
thall they be eetmd in their Loyalty Y 

Baker, i^hroniclea p, 880. 
His virtuous toll may terminate at laat 
In settled habit and deckled taste. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, L 778. 
A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Fr^om broadens slowly down 
From pi^edent to precedent 

YWnnystm, You ask me why, tho’ lU at eaoa. 

2. Permanently or deeply fixed; firmly seated; 
decided; resolved: as, a settled gloom; a set- 
tled eonviotioa. 



letlM 

This otttwardoialiitad 
WliQM MtUed vtMge and d^bowte woro 
I<llpB sroath i* the head, and foUlea doth atnniow. 

;!;A«dr., M. forM., lU. 1.90. 
Why do you eye me 
Witi) auch a MttUd look ? 

Ftetoher, Valentiniaii, iU. 9. 
I obaerved a iettlsd melanoholy In her oountenanoe. 

uicUKaon, Omena. 

8. Quiet; orderly; steady: as, lie now leads a 
»etUid life. 

Mercy on me 1 - he’s irreatly altered —and seems to have 
a tailed married look I Shemnn, School for Scandal, ti. a 

4. Bober; grave. 

Youth no leas becomes 
The light and oarelesa lively that it wears 
Than eetOed age hia aablea and his weeds. 


MB0 

5. In sparsely settled, regions nf the l[J»ited 
Btatesi especially in the Sonth^ a small village, 
as opposed to scattered houses. 

There was a clearing of tan acres, a blackamith'a shop, 
four log huts facing indisoriminately in any direction, a 
small store of one story and one room, and a new frame 
ooart-house, whitewashed and incloaea by a plank fence. 
In the last ssssion of the legislature, iht SkmemeiiU had 
been made the county-seat of a new bounty; the addi- 
tional honor of a name had lieen conferred upon it, hut as 
yet it was known among the population of the mountaina 
by its time-honored and accustomed title [f. the iSisftfs- 
msnl]. if. N, Murfteet In the Tennessee Moantaini^ p. 91. 

Of. That which settles or subsides; sediment; 
dregs; lees; settlings. 

The waters fof the ancient baths} are veiy hot at the 
sources ; they nave no partionlar taate, but oy a red wf- 


Mttlad^ (set/ld), p. a, ^ . 
ranged or adjusted by agreement, payment, or 
otherwise: as, a settled account. 
aettledbaesB (set'ld-nes), n. The state of being 
settled, in any sense of the word. 

We cannot but imagine the great mixture of innocent 
disturbances and holy naasiona that, in the first address 
of the angei, did . . . discompose her eOUednm. 

Jet. raptor, Works (ed. 18S6), I. 27. 

When ... we have attained to a eOUednem of diq>osi- 
tion . . . our life is labour. 

Bp. BaUt Occasional Meditations, 1 67. 
aettlttllient^ (set'l-ment), n. [< settle^ + -meiU, 
Cf. aettlemenf^.] 1. The act of settling, or the 
state of being settled. 

1 went to Deptford, wbere I made preparation for my 
eettUment, no more intending to go out of England, but 
endeavour a setU’d life. Evelpn, Diary, March 9, 16.'>2. 
(a) Bstablishment in life ; en>eoially, establishment in a 
Duatoeaa or profession or in toe married state. 

Every man living has a design in his head upon wealth, 
power, or mttietneni in the worid. Sir A. L’Setranffe. 
fb) The act of colonhdng or pec^ling; colcmixatiou : as, 
the ssttfemenf of a new country. 

The eeMement of Oriental colonies in Greece produced 
no sensible effect on the character elUier of the language 
or the nation. W. Jfwre, Lit of Greece, I. v. 1 1. 


Shak. , Hamlet, iv. 7. SL Uement on the stones, and by a yellow scum on the top of 
ri>n nf luniiwi 9 ) 1 At wstcr, 1 ooncluded that there is In them both iron 
Si* ® ^ 1 snd sulphur. Pocodte, Description of the East, II. U. 41. 


and sulphur. Pocodre, Description of the East, 

7. In building f etc., a subsidence or sinking, 
as of a wall or part of a wall, or the effect of 
such subsidence, often producing a cracked or 
unstable condition, binding or disadjustment 
of doors or shutters, etc. — 8, A sum of money 
formerly allowed to a pastor in addition to his 
regular salary. [U. S.j 

Before the war b^an, my people punctually paid my 
salary, and advanced one hundrim pounds of my sritfs- 
meni a year before it was due by oontruct. 

Aev, Nath. Bmmont, Antobiography. (BartleU.) 

0. A pastor’s homestead as furnished by a 
parish, by a gift either of land, with or with> 
out buildings, or of money to be applied for its 
purchase. [17. 8.] 

I had just purchased a eOUement and Involved myself 
in debt Aev. Nath, Eminone, Antobiography. (BarUeU.) 

Act of Settlement. Same as tAmUatitm of the Crown 
Aa (which see, under DlspoMMon and 

settlemenl Bee efiiiporiifait.— Family eetttement, in 
Eng. law, the arrangement now used instesd of entail, by 
which land is transferred in such manner aa to secure its 
being kept in the family for a couslderablepeiitMl, usually 
by giving it to one child, commonly the eldest son, for his 
lif& and then to his sons and their issue it he have any, 
and on failure of issue then to the second son of the settlor 


The laws and renraarnitativa inatliuiinna nt VnoUnii anu on laiiure oT isstte tnen SO me Second BOD of me setuor 
wS tor W. We. «d then to hta md «. o». ll»d« .»ch 
oi Virginia. a settlement a son U> whom the land is given for life, and 


J. A Oreen, Short Hist Eng. People, viti. f 4. 


his son on coming of age, can together convey an absolute 
title and thus pari with the family estates. 


M The ordination or installation of a minister over a n U settle^ -f 1 

•'ongregation. [Colloa.l (d) Adjustment of af- "gvvtwntwv (SOt i-incni;, w. wwc* y -wwr. j 
nfein di'u j2ittot>.'wta q>eciid wfer- The *ot or nrocess of determmmg or deciding; 
^tO queanons of succession to tfiC th’^ne, relations of thA i>Avnnvn.l nr MAAnftiliiLf.iAn of difrAi-A-nnott nr 
eh and state, etc. ; alscH the state of affad*!!* •• *kus ad- 


the removal or reconciliation of differences or 
doubts; the liquidation of a claim or account; 
adjustment; arrangement: the settlement of 
a controversy; the settlement of a debt. 

.Taking the paper from before bis kinsman, he fRob 
MinimittHtv KWii/n. To Wotton March so 1606. Rcwl 'Hbrew it 111 tjie flrc. Brilie Jarvle Stared ill his tum, 
singularity. wotton, Marcn a^ifwn. kinsman continued “ That a a Hieland eetOetneni 

8. In law: (a) The conveyance of property or of accoumts." Seott, Rob Roy, xxxiv. 

the creation of estates therein to make future mngMt Alemenl Seertfvmi. 
provision for one or more beneficiaries, usually getOer^ ”• 1. One 

of the family of the creator of the settlement, ^jjo settK^s ; particmarly, one who fixes his 


church and ... ........ , 

justed. Ckimpare the phrase Aa of SetOemenl, bti^'.ow. 

Owning ... no religion but primitive, no rule bul* 
Berhitare. no law but right reason. For the rest, always 
coniormaDle to th^reseiit sOUemeni, without any sort of 
Eadyn,'" ^ 


The vigor anri courage displayed by the eettlen on the 
C<mnecticnt, in this first Indian war in New England, 
struck terror Into; the savages. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. 8., I. 816. 

2. A separator; a tub, pam vat, or tank in 
which a separatf on can be effected by settling, 
(a) In mOal., a tub tor sroarattng the quicksilver and 
amalgam from the puto in the Washoe process (which see^ 
under pani, (6) lu the mannfaotnre of chlorin ana 
Meachiiig-powders, a tank for the separation of calcium 
sulphate and iron oxid tn.m the neutral solution of man- 
ganese chlorid after treatment of acid mangiinese chlorid 
with sodium carbonate, or one in which the manganese 
peroxid formed by the treatment of the neutral manganese 
chlorid with milk of lime aettles in the form of thin black 
mud. The former is technUiany called a chlorid of ma-n- 
ganem eetOer, and the latter the mud srifier.— 8ettl«rr 
Olgpir, game as laughing jaekam (which see, under fack- 


hi such manner as to secure to them different residence iii a new colony, 
interests, or to secure their expectancies in a 
different manner, from what would be done by 
a mere conveyance or by the statutes of descent 
and distribution. (Bee strict.) Thus, a mofriape 
eOUemera is usuaUv a fdft or conveyance to a wife or in* 
tended wife, or to trustees for her benefit or that of her 
self for life and her husband or children or both after her, 

In eonsideration of which she waivea her right to claim 
dower or to succeed to his property on hit death. 

An agreement to make a marriage eOUement shall be 
decreed in equity after the marriage, though it was to be 
made before the marriage. 

BlaekOone, Com., I. xv., note 29. 

Mr. Casanbofi’s behaviour about eOdementewos highly 
satiafactory to Mr. Brooke, and the preliminaries of mar- 
riage rolled smoothly along. 

Ocorge HItCot, Mlddlemarch, lx. 

(b) A bestowing or granting under legal sane- JJJJ" 
tion ; the act of conferring anything in a formal settler^ (set'lCr), w. [< settle^ + -cri.] That 
and permanent manner. which settles or decides anything definitely; 

My flooks. my fields, my woods, my pastures take, that which gives a quietus: as, that argument 

mOieaaemetUovjoodaslaw^nnAo. was a his lastblow was a [Col- 

iMryden, tr. of Idylls of Theoerltos, xxvli. ' *■ 

8. A settled place of abode ; residence ; a right gewiinffl (set'ling), n, [Verbal n. of settle^, v.] 
arising out of residence; legal residence or e^ i The act of one who or that which settles, in 
tablishmont of a person in a particular parish ™ j^j^se of that word.— 2. pi Lees; dregs; 
or town, which entitles him to maintenance if gediment. 

a pauper, and pledges the parish or town to his winter Yellow Cotton Seed Gil, to paw aa prime, muat 
support. be brilliant free from water and samngt, 

Tbeyll paw you on to your rntJOcment, Miaais, with all New York Produce Exchange Aeport, 1688-9, p. 298. 

ISJSie. to be let come upon atrange gettllng« (set'ling), «. i< UE. sagtlitnff ; verba) 

■wriahea centin aa a Casual. ^ C.] Reconciliation. 

Ho [the dove] brost In hir beke a broiifh of olyoe, . . . 
Thai wats the ayngne of wnyt6 thataen&e hem ourelorde, 
A the eaxtlgtm of hymwlf with tbo aely bsateg. 

AVLAcrtiHve Poems (ed. Morris^ it 490. 


parities ’ceptln’ aa a Caaual. 

JHekem, Our Mutual Friend, lit 8. 


4. A tract of country newly peopled or settled ; 
a colony, especially a colony in its earlier 
stages: as, the British settlementsin Australia; 

a back settlement. 80ttlillg«da7 (set'ling-da), «. A day set apart 

Raleigh . . . ni.w determined to send migrante with for the settling of accounts ; speoificiJly, in the 
wtvea and familiea, who aboold make their homes in the . ^ ^ f ortnlirhtlV aeeonat^av fnv 

New Worid ; and ... he granted a charter of incorpora. ™ lorraigawy acoonMmay XCMT 

tion lor the Mftfamenl. EWieritff, Hiat V. 8., 1 98. shares and •toelM. 


iUltlQV £< seme* 4 -erL Ot isl.; 

2^0 Ihi law, the pevsbn viio inakea a settle^ 
mont. 

iit-to (set'tfiOt B. A sharp contest; especial* 
ly, a fight at nstioiiffs; a pugiUatio encounter; 
a boxing«match; also, any similar oontesti aa 
with foils. [Bhmg.] 

They hnnried to he preaent at the expected soenA with 
the alacrity of gentlemen of the fancy haateniiig to a §040. 

Shot, it Ronan'a Well, xix. 

Ai prime a sa4o 

And regular tnm-np aa ever you knew. 

Barhamt Ingbldaby Legenda, 1. 817. 

86t*trap (set'trap), n. A trsm which works with 
a spring or other device to released and set 
in operation by means, of a trigger, the animal 
being caught when the trap is sprung. Most 
traps are of this description, 
aatlua (set'^-lfi), n. ; pi. aetulm (4fi). [NL., dim. 
of L. sofa, smia, a bristle: see seta,] A small 
seta; a little bristle; asetule. 
aetule (set'ul), v. [< NL. setula: see setukio'} 
A setula. 

setnliform (set'i^-U-fdrm), a. [< NJj. setula. a 
setule, + L. forma, form.1 In hot., having the 
form of a setulo, or little bristle ; filamentous; 
thready. 

aatuloae (set'u-lds), a. [< setule + -esc.] Finely 
setose ; covered with setules. 
aett-up (set'up), n. 1. Build; l>earing; carriage. 
[Colloq.] 

They [English soldiers] hsve « oOoup not to be found In 
any of the soldiers of the Continental armies. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 147. 

2. In metal, the steam-ram of the squeeser, 
which operates on the ball of iron from the 
pnddlitig-f umace. it serves to upset or condense the 
bloom longitudinally after it hss been lengthened by the 
action of the squeexer. 

8. In bakinp, one of the wooden scantlings 
placed like a frame around the loaves in the 
oven to hold them in position. PJ. H. Knight. 
— 4, A favorable arrangement of the balls in 
billiards, croquet, etc., especially when left so 
by one player for the next. — 6. A treat. [Slang, 
U. 8.1 

satwall (set'wAl), w. [Formerly also setgwall; 

< MB. setwale, setewale, setuale, cetewak, setwalg, 
also sedwaky sedewak, sedmle. valerian, zedo- 
ary, < AF. cetewak, OF. dUyual, eitoal, eitouart, 
P. z^doaire (> B. zedt)arg), < ML. zedoaria (AS. 
sideware), < Pers. zadwar, zidwar, also^odtr^rr, 
zedoary: see zedoary, another E. form of .the 
same name.] A name early transferred from 
the Oriental drug zedoary to the valerian. The 
root wss highly popiilsr for Its wnstory properties, mixed 
with many dishes to make thorn wholesome. The original 
species was Valeriana Pyrenaiea, a plant cultivated in 
gardens, now naturalised in parts of Great Britain. Lat- 
terly the name has been understood of the common oflSI- 
cinal valerian, V, opetnalie. 

set-work (sct'wCrk), n, 1, In plastering, two- 
coat work on lath. — 2. In boatbuilding, the 
construction of dories and larger boats in which 
the streaks do not lap, but join edge to edge, 
and are secured by battens upon the inside of 
the boat. See lapstrealc. 
senrementf, n. ^e suremenl 
seurtet, soiireteot, n. Obsolete variants of 
surety. 

BOVEOilla, n. A variant of cevadilla. 
seven (sev^^, a. and ft. [Early mod. E. also 
seaven ; < ME. seven, sevene, seoven, seofen, seve, 
seove, mfe, < AS. seofon, seofone ss uS. aibun, 
aivun as OFries. aoven, aaven, aavn, aiuguiu aigun, 
aogen as MD. seven, D. zevm sa MlG. LG. seven 
as OHG. statin, MJEIG. aiben, G. akben m loci. 
ajau, mod. 0 as Bw. ss Ban. ayv ss Goth, aibun 

ss L. aeptem ( > it. aette as Sp. aiete as Pg. aete, aette 
ss Pr. set s OF. set, sept, F. atmt) ss Gr. iirrd ss W. 
saith ss Gael, aeachd a Ir. aeacht, seven, » OBulg. 
aebd^ in ^aebdmd, aedmd, seventh, aeami, seven, 
a Bohem. aedm ss Pol. aiedm a OKuss. seme, 
aedmi, Buss, aemt ss Lith. aeptini a Lett. aepOrO 
ss Zend hapta a Skt. aaptan, seven: ulterior 
origin unknown.] L a. One more than six; 
the sum of three and four: a cardinal numer- 
al. Seven it m rtre number in metrology, periiepe Its 
only oocurrenoet being In the seven bandbiriultht of the 
Emtlan enbtt (for the prcdwhle exphumtlon of whlott, we 
eumh wid in the leven days of the week, certainly eariy 
connected, at laaat, with theattrologloSl awignttient of the 
hours in regntar rotation to the seven tdanete. Tbla as- 
trological asaociation explains the identification by Pytha- 
goras of the nnmbor mm with the opportnne time («at- 
0 k). as weU as the fact that l^ht waa oalled ssssa the 
Pyihagereans. That they termed It "mothertew*’ may be 
doe to the "aeveq q)irite'*of the Cbaldeana— that laMie 
planets —being called **fattieilfw and motheriew.’* tm 
astitdogieal aasoeiation fnrthar explain* why the nsisber 
anen lum so frequently been angieited by the eenei»!> 
tloB of divine or qpiiltBil InfinelieA ioo why It wS 



M Ihna^tlint tho etbdiittto nuMminitM of ill 

M Bwaihm§ ire modee of p^eoiion. One li the flrit, 
^ ine J^^the ^thiioMiiii the nnmber of eesenee 
Involve o^erneMi, ind wm the number of 
oidiilon, "beoittM of lU dlverilty/* 1’hree hiTolvee medl- 
mn, ind VM Oiennmher of beirianing, middle^ ind end 
lV»f neturiUy emefto i aquire« and eo e(|al^, and wai 
eontmonly oontidered the number of Jueiiee ; but It fur- 
ther.eirrtee the auggeetion of eyitem, and often hie that 
aigi^oitlon. Flye ooaneota Iteelf with the five flngeri» 
need in oonntlng, ind tbue is an ordinary syneodoche for 
limitt ^upr/Vei of you shill ohasean hundred"— 
cvl. but the Ps^higoreans, for some unkno 


iimiiom (aey'n4fi)f «. Stme mt mwikoJeg* 
imnfoid (sev'xi^dtd), a. [< MK. sme^ald, 
atfenfaldi aeovevaldf saovwoidt aet^aaldf \ AS. 


important part in the sesagesimil sytCem of the dhUde- 
ina : but its lythi^rein meaning Is doubtful In the 
Apocalypse d06 is die number of Ih^e beast Eight, being 
the first onbA would naturally suggest solidi^ ; but ao- 
eordlngto Dr. Wordsworth It is the dominical or resurrec- 
tion number. KIne, or Uiree triads, was the number 


but the Pj 
t the numi 


igoreanA for some unknown 
of marriage. Six played an 


ered by them as the great number of ixiwor. Toeleven no 
nartioular shpiifloance is attached. Twelve was important 
in the Chaldean division of the circle, and was the num- 
ber of the great goda 1%irteeu, according to Dr. Mahan, 
is the namber of schism. Seven was fonnerly used gener- 
ally and vaguely to indicate a large number. 

I can then thanke Sensual! Apetyte ; 

That if the best daunoe without a pype 
That I taw this eeven vere. 
JfaeHudeqftheF!wrmmetUe,n.A, (BoaiwM.) 
And thou shslt number eeven sabbaths of yesrs unto 
thee, eeven times eeven years. Lev. xxv. & 

Tears eeven times salt 

Burn out the aenae and virtue of mine eye ! 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. A 154. 
Oasi Of tho Mvon bfgliops. see Kia<w.— E oyen- 
bmudiod oandlOfttolL See eandleetMt.-^^iaivm-dS.f 
Imr. See/ewri.—Sowon great hymns. SeeAymn.— 
Seven Psalme. See penUemiUu pealme, under penitent 
Hei— teven-dhlUing pieoe. See sAOifnp.— seven wiee 
uenof Oreeoe. Same aa (As eeven s^ea— Seven won- 
ders of the world. See wmder.-TbB bodies seven. 
See body.— The seven srtet. Same aa the eeven liberal 
eeteneee. 

Bny aolenoe vnder sonne, the eeuene are [var. arte] and 
alle. Piere PUntrman (CX ziii. 08. 

The eeven phief or pilneipal vlrtnet, faith, hope, 
ohirity. prudence, temperano& chastity, and fortitnue. 
See vardinal and tAsoloyfeaf.— The seven ohnrohss of 


Alla, the churches to which special epistles are addressed 
in the second and third chapters of the Book of Kevela- 
tton.— The seven deadly sina see sfni.— The eeven 
dolors of Mary. So« adore qf the Virain Maru, un- 
der dolor.- The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, wis- 
dom, understanding, counsel, ghostly strength or forti- 
tude, knowledge, godliness, and the fear of the Lord. - ' 
The seven Uberu ooienoea Bee seimes. - The eeven 
rlshia SeerfSAi.— The seven sagea Seesaysi.— The 
seven oleepers (of Epheens). seven Christian youths 
who are said to have concealed themselves in a cavern 
near Ephesus during the persecution under Declus (A. l>. 
249- 261) and to have fallen asleep there, not awaking till 
two or three hundred years later, when Christianity had 
become the rcUgicin of the empire.— The seven etara 


-The eeven etara 


aeofonrfeald ss OFries. sa D. mm-wmdf 

eeven^oudig ss ML0. aevenvaltf aevewvoUf aeveu- 
valdichf aevenvoldicb sa OHO. afhenfalHgp HHG. 
sibefhvalt, sihenvalUct G. aieb&nfalHg ss leel. 
ajavfaldr ss 8w. dufaldig ss Dan. agv-fold; as 
seven + •fold,’] 1. Having seven plies, folds, 
or thicknesses. 

*^**‘*' rising, high above the field 

Whirl d the long lance against the eev'^fold Shield. 

Pflipe, Uiad, vlL 2M. 
2. Bepeated seven times; multiplied seven 
times; increased to seven times the sine or 
amount. 

The light of the sun shall he eevenfold, as the light of 
aeven daya Isa. xxx. 26. 

8. Consisting of seven ; having seven parts. 

A high and stately Tragedy, shutting up and intermin- 
gling her solemn Scenes and Acts with a svenfdd Cboms 
of halleluJa's and harping symphoniea 

MiUont Cburch-Oovemment, il, Int 
Erom Heaven itself though mvenfdd Nfins flowa 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 860. 
sewenfold (sev'n-fold), adv, 1. Seven times as 
much or often ; in the proportion of seven to 
one. 

Wliosoever ilayetb Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him eevenfoUd, Oeu. Iv. lA 

2. In seven coils or folds. [Bare.] 

Till that great sesrsnake under the sea . . . 
Would slowly trail himself Mvenfold 
Bound the hall where 1 sate. 

Tennyem, The Mermaid. 

80We&-foldddt, a- Same as sevenfold, 

Tlio upper marge 
Df his eewtnf elded shield away it tooke. 

Spene^, F. Q., 11. v. 6. 

SBVan-gilled (sev'n-gild), a. Having seven gill- 
slits on each side: specifically noting a cow- 
shark or sevengills. 

sewexlgHls (sev^n-gllz), n, A shark of the ge- 
mivHeptanchus or Notidanus; a cow-shark. 
See cut imder Hexanchm, 
sawenhioles (sev'n-holz), n. The river-lamprey : 
so called from the branchial apertures of each 
side. Also seveneyes, [Local, Eng.] 
sewaiUligllt (sev'n-nit or -nit), n, [< ME. * seven- 
ttihtf seveniht sovenykt^ < AS. seo/on niht: see 
seven and night, Cf. contr. se^nnight] The pe- 
riod of seven days and nights; a week, or the 
time from one day of the week to the next day 
of the same denomination preceding or follow- 
ing. See sennight, 

Ihilke day that was eeoennighl old. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest's Tal^ I 58. 


(oi) The planets— that ix the sun, the moon. Mercury, 
Venns, Mkrs, Jupiter, and Satuni. 

Oure tire [Lord] in his see abouo the muene eterrie 
Sawe the many mysacheuys that these men dede. 

JHe^rd the Heddeea, iii. 852. 
(bf ) The constellation Uroa Major. 

We that take purses go by the moon and tAe eeven Mare. 

5rAaA.,lHeii.IV.,i. 2.16. 

The Seven Starree, called Charles walne In the North. 

Minehen, 1617. 

<o) The Pleiades.— To he fMfhtcnad out Of one's sevm 
■eneee. Seessnssi. 

n. n. 1. Th© number greater by one than 
six ; a group of things amounting to this num- 
ber. 

Of ovary clean beast thou ahalt take to thee by eevene. 

Gen. vU.2. 

Of every beast and bird, and insect small, 

Came eevene and pairs. mton, P. L., zl. 7$6. 
Of all numbers, thinv Is no one which has exercised In 
this wgy a wider inflnenceb no one which has commanded 
In a hiim«r degree the esteem and reverence of mankind, 
than the number Seven, J. Hadley, Eaaays, p. S26. 

2. The symbol representing this number, as 7, 
or Vn, or vii.««>8. nl. In Eng, hymndogVi a spe- 
cies of trochaic meW having seven syuables to 


BwentiUhei < AS. seofon-tediha as OFries. sitigun- 
tinda as D, eeven-Uende as MHG. siben-eehendOf 
G. aiebeehnte as Icel. sey^dndi, sau-igdndi, ^aie- 


Semne double (7a D.fhas eight Itnei, and other varieties 
■re marked by me number of tines, ss 7 a 61, or 7s. 81 
Seoem andJme Is a tsechaio meter having three lines of 
seven ayllahliis wtth one of five. Sevene and ebeee is a 
meter, nsuaihr of eight Haee, In whioh troohalc lliiea of 
aavea lyllaliiaa attermte wtth iamhio llnee of aix syl- 
Ishlei. Other varietlaa ooonr. See meters, b. 


Having given this public notice of my court, I must fur- 
ther add that 1 intend to open It on this day eeoen-night, 
being Monday the twentieth Instant 

Addieon, TaUer, No. 260. 

seraB-point (sev'n-point), a. Related to seven 
points: as, the setm^point circle. See circle, 
sewen-slKNlter (sev'n-shd^ter), ?». A revolver, 
or other form of firearm, having seven cham- 
bers or barrels. [Colloq.] 

Bewen-shooting (sev'n-sha^ting), a. Disobarg- 
ing from seven chambers or barrels; firing 
aeven shots without reloading; as, a seven- 
shooting rifle. rColloq.] 

MTGXIBOine (sev’n-sum), a. [< seven 4* some. 
See some.] Consisting of seven thinp or parts ; 
al^ut seven, [Prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 

Xhair was hot eeoeneum of thame all. 

Wyf qf AuehHrmwiMy (Child’s JMbuls, VIU. 118X 

86T0n8Ollieil688 (sev'n-sum-nes), n. The quality 
of being sevensome ; arrangement or gra^tion 
by sevens. Korth British Mev, [Bare.] 
WTG 2 l- 8 pottad( 8 av'n-spot^ed),a. Having seven 
spots : as, the seven-spotted ladybird, CoceineUa 
sepienpunctata, 

8GT0llt601l (sev'n-tfin'), a, and n. K ME. sewm- 
iene, sewintine, < AS. seofon-lyne ssX>&, sivontein 
as OFries. sit^nUne ss D. zeventien sa MLG. 
seventein as MHG. siben-eehen, G. sie^hn ss 
Icel. san^anf sev^an as Sw. ^tton 

as Dan. sytten as L. septenaeoim as Gr. ^ra(«o/)- 
6em ss Skt. septadaga; as seven ten: see ten 
and -teen,] 1, a. One more than sixteen or 


Media. The hular of haves, God omnypotant, 

Thai aitt alle an amrit hie ton has he aunt 

ToomoSsyMerUe (Surtees' Boo.), p. 11& 
<b) TO eat in oonfualon. 

Thm ha eedes on iMme wlih his aekyre knyXhltei ; . . . 


See/eMri.-flevcntseil-FMr locust Bee foewiil, 8, and 
out under Cieodiidm, 

n. n. 1. The nnmber greater by one than 
sixteen; the sum of ten and seven.— -2. A 
symbol representing this number, as 17, or 
XVn, or xvli. 

•trantmtll (sey'n-tfinth^), a. and n, [With 
MBtoredHin tAelastsyUidde, <m ^seventeUte, 


^dndi as Sw. muVmde as Dan. syttenm; as 
seventeen -b -th^,] t, a, I, One next in order 
after the sixteenth ; one coming after sixteen 
of the same class: an ordinal numeral: as, the 
seventeenth day of the month. — 2. Constitnt- 
iim or being one of seventeen equal parts into 
wmoh a th&g may be divided. 

n. w. 1. The next in order after the six- 
teenth; the seventh after the tenth.— 2. The 
quotient of unity divided by seventeen; one 
of seventeen equal parts of a whole.— 8. In 
music, the melooic or harmonic interval of two 
octaves and a third ; or an organ -stop mving 
tones at such an interval from the normal pitch 
of the digitals; a tierce. 
fieTinth (seventh), a. and n. [< ME. sevenths, 
seuendf sevende, sefende, with restored «, for ear- 
lier sevethe, seovethe, seofethe, sefthe, < AS. seofo- 
tha as 08. sibhondo = OFries. sigunda as D. se- 
vends =s MLG. sevende ss OHG. sibunto, MHG. 
sibende, G, siehente a= Icel. iiaundi as Sw. ^unde 
as Dan. syvende as Goth. *^siounda as Skt. s^ta- 
tha, seventh; m seven + The L. s^timus, 
Gr. ipSouoc, seventh, have a diff. suffix, the same 
as that in 'Lj)rimu8 (AB, forma), first : see prime, 
former^] t, a, 1. Last in order of a series of 
seven ; preceded by six of the same kind ; next 
in order after that which is sixth: an ordinal 
numeral.— 2. Constituting or being one of seven 
equal parts into which a whole may be divided : 
as, the seventh part.—gsvsntli-day, the name uaad 
by tbe Society of Friends for Saturday, ibe aeventti day 
of the week.- TO be In tho ■svontli lisavoii. Em 
heaven, 8. 

n. n, 1. One next in order after the sixth. 
—2. The quotient of unity divided by seven; 
one of seven equal parts into which a whole is di- 
vided. — 8. In mustc : (a) A tone on the seventh 
degree above or below a given tone ; the next 
tone to the octave, (b) The intervid between 

or^elow it. (e) The harmonic com^^ation of 
two tones at the interval thus defined, (d) In 
a scale, the seventh tone from the bottom; the 
leading-tone; solmizated si, or, in the tonic 
sol-fa system, ti. The typical inter^ of the seventh 
is that between tbe first and the seventh tones of a major 
scale, which is acoustically represented by the ratio 8 :1A 
Such a seventh is called major, A seventh a half-stem 
shorter is called minor; and one two half-steps shorter Is 
called dvminiahed. All kinds of sevenths are classed aa 
dissonances, the minor seventh being the most beantiful 
and the most useful of dissonant fotervals. Ihe seventh 
produced by taking two octaves downward from the sixth 
harmonic of the given tone is somotlmes called the notic- 
ral seventh; it te sometimes used in vocal music, and 
on instruments, Uke the violin, whose intonation 2i not 
fixed. 

4. In early Ena, law, a seventh of the rents of 
the year, or of movables, or both, granted or 
levied by way of tox.-.>onoidof1fiisdlmlnlilis(l 
seventll, in mutie, a chord of fonr tones, oonsisttiig In 
its typical form of the seventh, second, foorth, and wixth 
tones ot a minor scale, and made up^ therefore, of three 
minor thirds superposed. It is usually regarded as a 
chord of the nintn with the root omitted. Several differ', 
ent resolatious of it are possible. Such a chord on a k^* 
board instrument like the pianoforte is capable of four 
enharmonic intorpretationA so that it is possible to mod- 
ulate Immediately from it into any one ox the keys of the 
^ . keyboard. ThuA in 

^SE3S= tte key (rf 0 . min or, 

the typical chord of 
Tf iT" the diminished sev- 
enth is (a), which on 
^ the keyboard is Wen- 
tical with either (5) 

XU w of Bb ml- 

at ^ vj « nor, or (c) in that of 

Cf minor, or (d) in that ot E minor.— Chord Of tht 
■OfSntlL in musM, a chord of four toneA comprising a 
loot with its third, fifth, and seventh ; a seventh-chord 
or sept-chord. The most important seventh-chord is 
that whose root Is the dominant of the k^ ; it is often 
called the oKord qf the dominant seemtA. The resdution 
of seventh-chords is highly important to the close and 
satisfactory structure of a oomtosltion : usually the ssv* 
enth itself progresses downward. See cAoref, A— Slioil* 
tlAlMVOn^ Seesssmtfol. 

MTOltll-dilord (sev^nth-kfird), n. In music, 
same as chord of the seventh (which see, under 
seventh and chord, 4). Also st^i-chord, 
Seventh-day (sev'nth-da), a. Pertaining to. 
oocurriiig upon, or observing in some special 
manner the seventh day of the week, the Sab- 
bath of the Jews.— sevanth-dayAilveiitlffta See 
Ad«enriri.-8eventtk-dayBaptt^ SooBaptlM, 
seven-thirty (sev'n-thdr'ti), a, and n, I. a. 
Bearing interest at 7.30 per cent.: used of cer- 
tain notes issued by the United States Govern- 
ment. See n. 

H. n, pi. Tbe popular name for eertain 
notes issued by the government of the United 
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Staten in 1861, 1864, and 1865, redeemable in 
three years, and bearing interest at 7*30 per 
cent.— that is, 2 cents a day on $100. 
fleventllly (sev'nth-li), adv. In the seventh 
place. 

SOTentietli (sev'n-ti-eth), a, and n. [< ME. 
aeveiiiwthe, < AS. *{hnnd)$eofautigotha = D. 
eevenHgste = U. siehengigst^f siebdgsie = Icel. 
^utugti =s 8w. sjuttkmdej seventieth ; as st‘veti>- 
tu + I, o, 1. Next in order after 

the sixty-ninth; an ordinal numeral,— 2. Con- 
stituting or being one of seventy parts into 
which a whole may be divided. 

H. n. 1. One next in order after the sixty- 
ninth; the tenth after the sixtieth. — 2. The 
quotient of unity divided by seventy; one of 
seventy equal parts. 

MTanty (sev'n-ti), a. and w. [< ME. seofentig^ 
Moventif seventi^ < AS. hund'-aeofontig (the ele- 
ment being later di^opped: see hundred) 

sst OS. eibuntig s= OFries. aiuguntieh sa D. j?e- 
venlig *s MLG. Vre«/iWi = GHG. aihunsug^ 
e6j MHG. w'6e»*-ric, G. mehensig, aiehsig =s Icel. 
tjautugr » Sw. ajuttio s Norw. aytU as Goth. 
tdbun-tehundi seventy: cf. L. aeptuaginta (> £. 
Siptuagint)t Gr. e/idog^KovTa, Skt. mptati, seven- 
ty; as sewn + 1. o. Seven times ten; 

one more than sixty-nine : a cardinal im- 
mml.-The seventy dlseiples. See diadjiU. 

n. n. ; pi. seventies (-tix). 1. The number 
which is made up of seven times ten. — 2. A 
symbol representing this number, as 70, or 
LXX, or lxx.<~The Seventy, a title given— (a) to 
the Jewish sanhedrim ; (5) to the body of disolples men- 
tloned in Luke x. as apj^nted by Christ to preach the 
goepel and heal the sick ; (e) to the body of scholars who, 
according to tradition, were the authors of the Septusglnt : 
•o called from their number seventy-two (see SeMuagiiU) ; 
id) to eertain ofhcials in the Mormon Church whose duty 
It fa under the direction of the Twelve Apostles. to travel 
Uito all the world and preach the Oospm and administer 
tto ovdinances” (Morroou CaUehiam). 

0OTenty*foiir (sev'n-ti-for'), M. A ship of war 
rated as canying 74 guns ; a 74-gun ship. 
S0¥Qll-11p (sev^n-up'), n. A game, the same as 
ail-foura. 

■evwr (sev'^rr), V, [< ME. severen, < OF. (and F.) 
seerety also later separer, F. a^parer s= Pr. ae- 
hrar =t 8p. Pg. separar ss It. aeverarey aeirarcy 
also separare, < L. aepararcj separate ; see aepa^ 
rate^ of which sever is a doublet, without the 
stilfiix.] I, trans. 1. To separate; part; put or 
keep distinct or apart. 

And vynes goode of IV or V have mynde. 

And sewreif by hemtelf sette evorte kynde. 

PaUadiua, Husbondrie (£. E. T. S.\ p. 66. 
Here are sever’d Ups 
Parted with sugar breath. 

5Aa*., 1£. of V., lit 2. 118. 
We see the chaff may and ought to be severed from the 
oofu In the ear. Baeont Advancement of Learning, ii. 867. 

2. To part, sunder, or divide ; separate into two 
or more parts: as, to sever the body or the arm 
at a single stroke. 

Our state cannot be sever’d ; we are one. 

Mittan, P. L., ix. 968. 
The nat'ral bond 

Of brotherhfN>d is severed as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of Are. 

Cowper, Task, IL 10. 
8. To separate from the rest: said of a part 
with reference to the whole or main body of 
anything: as, to setter the head from the body. 

Hum he severed e pert of his peple, and sclde to Pounce 
Antonye and to ffrcdle that thef snolde haoe mynde to do 
wdl, and breke her enmyes. Merlin{lL £. T. 8.), 111. 402. 

The angels shall come forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just, Mat. xllL 49. 

A second multitude 

With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 

Severing each kind, and scumm'd the bullion dross. 

UaUm, P. L., i 704. 

His sever’d hetid was tow'd among the throng, 

And, rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 

Pope, niad, xi. 189. 

4. To separate ; disjoin : referring to tilings that 
are distinct but united by some tie. 

Ko, God forbid that I should wish them sever'd 
Whom God hath join'd together : ay, and 'twere pity 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., Iv. 1. 21. 
Peatli's proper hateful office 'tls to sever 
The loving Husband from his lawful Wife. 

J, Beaumont, Psyche, iiL 169. 

6. To distinguish; discriminate; know apart.. 

Expedient It will be that we sever the law of nature ob- 
served by the one from that which the other Is tlfd unto. 

Hooker, Ecclea Polity, 1. 8. 
Vidp, Am I then like him? 

Mos. O sir, you are he ; 

Ko man can sever you. 

B. JTonson, Volpone, v. 8. 
He is a poor Divine that cannot sever the good from the 
bad. Ssldeti, Table-Tatk, p. 8L 
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6 . Inlawytodisttnite; dissoimsot; part posses* 
sion of. 

We are. lastly, to inquire how an estate in joint-tenanev 
may be severed and destroyed. Staekstane, Com., IX, xlf. 

n. intrant, 1. To separate; part; go asun- 
der; move apart. 

They ieuerid and sondiid. ffor somere hem ffi^ltd . . . 
All the hoole berde that nelde so to-gedir. 

IHehard the Bedeless, ii. 14. 
Uo swe^e {stoopedi doun, A semly hym kyssed, 
Sitben ho seuerat hym nti. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.X L 1797. 

What envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east! 

SM.,R. andJ.,ilL5.6. 
Ae fond kiss, and then wo sever; 

Ae farewell, alas ! for ever ! 

ihmur, Ae Fond Kiss.. 

2. To make a separation or distinction ; dis- 
tinguish. 

The Lord shall sever between the cattle of Israel and the 
cattle of Egypt Ex. ix. 4. 

8. To act separately or independently. 

Preston, Ashton, and Elliot had been arraigned at the 
Old Bailey. They claimed the right of severing in their 
challenge. It was theiofore necessary to try them sepa- 
rately. Maeattlay, Hist Eng., xviL 

severable (sev'^r-^bl), a. [< sever 4* -able,'] 
Capable of ticing severed, 
several (sev'dr-al), a, and ». [< ME. severalle, 
< OF. several, < SfL. ^aeparalis (also, after OF., 
severalia), adj., separate, as a noun in neut. 
separalOy a thing separate, a thing that sepa- 
rates, a dividing line, equiv. to L. aeparabitiSy 
separable (see aeparable)^ < aepararcy separate: 
Bee separate, aether,] 1. a. If. Separated; apart; 
not together. 

So be we now by baptism reckoned to be consigned unto 
Christ’s church, mveral from Jew& paynims, Ac. 

TTyndale, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soo., 1860), p. 246L 
If the King have power to give or deny any thing to his 
Parlament, he must doe it either as a Person several from 
them or as one greater. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xi. 

2. Individual; not common to two or more; 
separate; particular. 

Let euery line beare his seuerall lengUi, enen as ye 
would haue your verse of measure. 

PiOtenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 74. 
They haue neuerthclesse seuerall olovsters and seuerall 
lodgynges, but they kepe all theyr dyulne seruyee in one 
quere al t^yther. Sir Jt Quylfordt, Pylgryroage, p. 79. 

Both Armies having their several Reasons to decline the 
Battel, they ported without doing any tiling. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 118. 
So different a state of things requires a several relation. 

HUUm, Hist. Eng., U. 
Let eveiy one of us, In our several places and stations^ 
do our best to promote the kingdom of Christ within us, 
by promoting the love and practice of evangelical purity 
ana holiness. Bp, AUerbury, Sermons, 1. iv. 

3. Different; diverse; various: as, they went 
their several ways; it has hapiiened throe sev- 
eral times. 

For on his back a heavy load he bare 
or nightly steltbi^ and pillage severaU, 

Which he had got abroad by piirchas criniinall. 

denser, F. Q., I. ili. 16. 
A long coate, wherein there were many artwrcH peeoes of 
cloth of divers colours. Caryat, Crudities, 1. 11. 

I thank God I have this Fruit of my foreign Travels, 
that I can prav to him every Day of the Week in a several 
Language, and npou Sunday in seven. 

Hov^, Letters, 1. vl. 82. 
Throogb London they passed along, 

Each one did passe a severdtl streete. 

Dutchess qf Suffolk's Calamity (Child’s Ballads, VII. 800). 

4. Single; particular; distinct. 

Each several ship a victory did gain. 

Dryd^ Annus MirabiUs, st. 191. 
Each several heart-beat, counted like the coin 
A miser reckons, is a special gift 
As from an unseen hand. 0. W, Holmes, Questioning. 

6. In law, separable and capable of being 
treated as sexjarate from, though it may be not 
wholly independent of, another. Tbua s ssveral 
obligation is one incurred by one person alone, as a bond 
by a single obligor, or concurrently with others, as in a 
subscription paper, in which latter case, though his prom- 
ise Is in a measure dependent on that of the other sub- 
scribers, the obligation of each may be several: while, on 
the other hand, in a oontaact by partners or an instiument 
expressed to be joint, the obligors are not at common law 
severally liable, but either has the right to have the oth- 
ers joined in an action to enforce payment So asstwrol es- 
tate is one which belongs to one person alone, and, although 
It may In a sense be deMndenton others, It is not shored by 
others during its continuance. (Bee estate, 5.) A joint and 
eeveral obUgaUon Is one which so far partakes of both quali- 
ties that the creditor may In general treat it In either way, 
^ joining all or suing each one separately. 

6 . OoofiiBtiug of or oomprising an indeffnite 
number greater than one;> more than one or 
two, but not many; divers. 

Adam and Eve In bugle-work; . . . apon oaovas . . . 
eeeeral fiUlgiaae eitrMttai. 8Mi, lactar, No. tta. 
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n. n. If. That which is separate; apartiou* 
lar or peculiar thing ; a private or personal pos* 
session. 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes^ 

SeveraU and generals of grace exact, . . . 

Bucoess or loss, what is or is not^ serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 

Shak,, T. and 0., t. 8. 180i 

Truth lies open to all ; It is no man's sevsral. 

B, Jonean, DIsooverlea 

2f. A particular person; an individual. 

Not noted, 1st, 

But of the finer natures? hy some eremite 
Of head-pieoe extraordinary? 

Shak,, W. T., i. 2. 296. 

df . An inclosed or separate place ; specifieal- 
ly, a niece of inclosed ground adjoining a com- 
mon neld ; an inclosed pasture or field, as op- 
posed to an open field or common. 

We have in this rospeot our churches divided by certain 
partitions, althougli not so many In number as Uiolri [the 
Jews*]. They had their several tor heathen nations, their 
several for the people of their own nation, their severtd for 
men, their eeveral for women, their setwrol for the priesto, 
and for the high priest alone their eeveral. 

Hooker, Eoclea. Polity, v. 14. 
Of late he's broke into a several 
Which doth belong to me, and th<M:e he apoUa 
Both corn and pasture. 

Sir John (Hdeastle, iiL 1. {Kares,) 

4. An outer torment for women, introduced 
about 1860 and named in I'^ranco from the Eng- 
lish word, in allusion to the different uses to 
which the garment could be put: its form could 
be changed bv folding, buttoning, etc., so that 
it should make a shawl, a burnoose, or other 
garment at pleasure.— in sevsral, in a state of sepa- 
ration or partition. 

More profit Is quieter found. 

Where pastures t’n severaU be, 

Of one seely acre of ground, 

Than champion maketh of three. 

Tiuser, Husbandry (tiiampiou Country and Several!). 

8eV6ralf(sev'(>r-al ), odt;. [< scrcrnl, «,] Sepa- 
rately; individually; diversely; in different 
ways. 

Well dress us all so several, 

‘ They shall not us perceive. 

JMrin Hood and the Golden Arrow (Child's Ballads, V. S86X 

severalf (sev'^r-al), v, t. To divide or break up 
into severals; make several instead of com- 
mon. 

Our severalling, dlstlnctlng, and numliring createih no 
thing. Dee, Pref. to Euclid (1670X 

The peojrfe of this isle used not to severaU their grounds. 

Harrison, Descrip. of England, x. 

seyeraliW (sev-e-raFi-ti), n, [< S(*reral 4- 
-ify.] Tne character of being several; also, 
any one of several particulars taken singly ; a 
distinction. 

All the severances of the degrees prohibited run still 
upon the male. Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, Iv. 6. 

BeFeralizat (80V'6r-f|pi-iz), v, U [< several 4* 
-ite.] To separate ; make several or individual ; 
distinguish. 

There is one and the same church of Christ however 
far distermioate in plaoe^ however segregated and Infi- 
nitely eeveraUaed in persons. 

Bp, Ball, The Peaco-Maker, L 8. 

seTerally (sev'dr-al-i), adv. {< several 4- -lyB.] 
Separately; distinctly; individually; apart 
from otherB.-^oanivao^ aaA severally, in Seou 
law, collectively and indlviduslly. 

SeTeralty (sev'6r-al-ti), n, [< ME. sevendte, 
< OF. **severalte, < 'several, several : see several. 
Of. severality,] A state of separation from the 
rest, or from all others : used chiefly of the ten- 
ure of property. 

And thl land shal be. after thi disoesse plain, 

Farted in partes 1 beleue shal be, 

Neuer to-^ers bold in seuemlte. 

Rom. qf Portenoy (E. E. T. a.), L 8040. 

Farther, there were lands of inheritance held in eeveraUy 
by enstomary titles, and derived originally, as it Id pra- 
turned, out of common land. 

y. PoUvek, Land Lawa, App., p. 190. 

Itatatt til MVSiralty, ownership hy one wlt^t beiiig 
joined wlm other owners oonneoted with him In point eff 
Interest during bis ownership : as dlstlngiUabed finmi 
joint tenancy, coparcenary, and tenancy fn common.— 
LaiiA Ift mwmim, the aystem cf ownership by Individ- 
Halt, aa dlatlngaUhed from ownership or occupancy in 
common. The idiraseia need in reference to recent legtar 
latton in the Dnltad States, under which Indian reservn* 
ttons In the occupancy of tribes of Indians without any 
individual nitmiletormlp have been divided, and speraM 
holdtiiis aaolied to the reeptatlve membeni cdt thi tffhs 
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ivmftliot (§ov'6^^^«), ». K sever + -anoe, 
Cf. diemeranee.'i Tbe act of severii^, or the 
. otato of being severed; separation; the act of 
dividing or disuniting; pamtion. 

AOod, sOod their ruled) 

And bade betwixt their shore* to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 

M, Arn^t Bwitxerland, v. 

a Jo 

made by 'destroying 
there are two joint 


In law, a severanee 
r interest. I’hus, when 

, ife, and the inheritance 

is purchased by or descends upon either, it is a severance. 

U the division of an action, i 


—Bivorsaos Of an action, t 
when two Mrsons are joined in a writ and one is non* 
suited : In this cme severance is permitted, and the other 
plaintiff may proceed in the suit, 
a^era (se-vcr'), «. [< OF. severe, F. as 
Sp. Pg. It. eevero, < L. eevertut, severe, serious, 
grave in demeanor; perhaps orig. < honored/ 
^reverenced/ being prob. < sev, honor, == Gr. 
ekpeoBai, honor, reverence. Of. serious, < L. 
Sirius, prob. from the same root.] 1. Prions 
or earnest in feeling, manner, or appearance ; 
without levity; se^te; grave; austere; not 
light, lively, or cheerful. 

Then the justfoc^ . . . 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 

Shak„ As you Like It, il. 7. 166. 
Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
From grave to Ughl^ from pleasant to severe. 

Jh^en, Art of Poetry, L 76. 

2. Very strict in jud^ent, discipline, or ac* 
tion; not mild or indigent; rigorous; harsh; 
rigid; merciless: as, ^ere critieism; severe 
punishment. 

Come, you are too eevere a moralor. 

^Aolr., Othello, 11.8.301. 

The boar, that bloody beast, 

Which knows no pity, but is still severe. 

Shait., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1000. 

In MMlafifsscar ... the people are governed on the m* 
vereei maxims of feudal law, by absolute chieftains under 
an absolute monarch, if. Speneer, Social Statics, p 460. 

I was sorry not to meet a well<known character in the 
mountains, who ha* killed tweiity*one men. ... He is 
called, in the language of the country, a severe man. 

Uarpert Mag., LXXVIII. 270. 

8. Strictlv regulated by rule or principle ; ex- 
actly conforming to a standard; rigidly me- 
thodical ; iienoo, in Ut, art, etc., avoiding, or 
not exhibiting or permitting, unnecessary or 
dorid ornament, amplidoation, or the like ; re- 
strained; not luxuriant; always keeping mea- 
sure; pure in line and form; chaste in concep- 
tion ; subordinated to a high ideal : a severe 

stjrle of writing; the severest style of Greek ar- 
chitecture ; the smtere school of German music. 

The near scene. 

In naked and sreere simplicity, 

Made contrast with the universe. 

Shelley, Alasior. 

The habits of the household were simple and severe. 

Jh'oude, Cmar, vL 

A small draped female Dgura remarkable for the se< 
vere arohitecUjnlc composition of the drapery. 

C. T. Neieton, Art and Ardusol., p 01. 

4. Sharp; afflictive j distressing; violent; ex- 
treme : as, severe pain, anguish, or torture ; se- 
vere cold ; a severe winter. 

Bee how they have safely surviv'd 
The frowns of a sky so severe. 

Cmcper, The Winter Nosegay. 

This action was one of the sevemwt which oceuired in 
these wars. PresecU, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 14. 

5. DifflcuH to be endured ; trying ; critical ; rig- 
orous: as, a severe test; a severe examination. 

1 find you have a Oenlus for the moat solid and severest 
sort of Btodies. HintsU, Letter^ it 40. 
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Pg. semidade «a It. sevmHtd, < |j. seeeritait-ys, 
earnestness, severity, < severuSf earnest, severe: 
see severe,] The character or state of being 
severe. Especially— <a) Qravlty; auaterliy; serious- 
ness: the opposite of 

It is too general a vice, and tsvsrUy must core it 

Shak., M. for K., lit 2. 106. 
Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 

Milton, Oomua L 100. 

(6) Extreme rigor ; strictness; rigidity; harshnesa, 
Behold therefore the goodn^s and severity of Qod ; on 
them which fell, semrUy; but toward thee, goodnese. 

Rom. xL 22. 

Severity, gradually hardening and darkening into mis* 
anthropy, characterises the works of Swift. 

Maeaeday, Addison. 

(c) Harshness; cruel treatment; sharpness of punish- 
ment: as, severity practised on prisoners of war. 

The Pharisaical Superstitions, and Vows, and Severities 
to themselves in fetching blood and knocking their heads 
against the walls. StHUnyfleet, Sennons, 11. 1. 

(d) In lU., art, etc., the quality of strict conformity to an 
ideal rule or standard ; studlea moderation ; freedom from 
all exuberance or florid ornament ; purity of line and form ; 
austerity of style. 

1 thought 1 could not breathe in that fine air, 

That pure severity of perfect light — 

I wanted warmth ana colour, wltich I found 
In Lancelot. Tennyson, Guinevere. 

(e) The quality or power of afflicting, distressing, or pain* 
ing; exweme degree; extremity; keenness: as, the setMO*- 
Ity of pain or anguish ; the severity of cold or heat ; the 
severity of the winter. 

Lib'ral in all things else, yet Nature here 
With stem severity deals out the year ; 

Winter invades the spring. 

Coufper, Table-Talk, 1. 206. 
We ourselves have seen a large party of stout men trav- 
riling on a morning of Intense severity, be Quineey, Plato. 
(/) Exactness; rigor; nioeness: as, the severity of a test, 
(g) Strictness ; rigid accuracy. 

I may say it with alt the severity of truth, that every line 
of yours la precioua Ttryden, Orig. and I*rog. of Satire. 
effyiL (a) and {6) AsperUy, Harshness, etc. (veeaerimrjny), 
tttikludness.— (6), (e), and (^e) Sharpness, keenness, force. 
See list under harshness. 

Bevaryt, n. See dvery. Also spcllod setcrey, 
ySverte, severee. 

SeTillan (se-viran), o. [< Htii^illc (Sp. Setnlla) 
+ -«».] * Periaining to Seville, a city and 

S vitice in southern Spain BuvUlan ware, pot- 

made in Seville ; specifically, an imitation of Italian 
clioa, differing from the original in being coarser and 
having a thinner glasc. 

86V0Cati01it (sev-d-ka'shpn), n. [< L. scvocare, 
pp. sevomtus, call apart or aside, < w-, dis- 
junct. prefix, + vocare, call.] A calling aside. 
Bailey. 

Sbvres (savr), n. [< Shres, a town of France, 
near Paris, noted for its porcelain manufac- 
tures.] Sftvres porccluin. Sec porcelain ^. — 
JewelM SbVTM, a variety of S6vres porcelain decorated 
with aroall bubbles or drops of colored enamel, translucent 
and brilliant, like natural rubies, emeralds, etc., or opaque, 
like turauobca out en ealK)chon. This decoration was in- 
troduoeu about 17S0^ and is confined to the richest pieces, 
the jewels being set in bands of gold slightly bi relief, ana 
serving to frame medallion pictures. 

MTUZII (se'tTim), w. [NL., < L. sevnw, sebum, 
suet: see sebaceous, seic'^, suet] 8uet; the in- 
ternal fat of the abdomen of the sheep (Orta 
aries), purified by melting and straining. It 
is used in the preparation of ointments, etc. 
U, S. rharmacti>opia. 


Olympia and the other great 
^ >. the universities where this elaborate training 

by competitive examination* of the ssverest kind. 


t igonistlo festivals were, as 
lere this elaborate training was 


It were, the universities 
tested by competitive ei 

C. T. Mswton, Art and ArohesoL, p. 828. 
wiyiL X and % ffarsh, Striet etc. (see ouatiivX unrelent- 
ing.— 8. Exact, sumurate^ unadomedt,ohatte.— 4. Catting, 
keen, biUng. 

86Ffflralj (sf^ver'li), adv. In a severe manner, 
in any sense of the word severe, 

BaTtreilMfl (sf-vSr'nes), ». Severity. Sir W, 
Temple, United Provinoes, i. 
atmar (sev'^r-ar), n. One who or that which 
severs. 

Saifarlan (sf*v6'ri-an), n, [< Severus, a name, 
+ 4an,] JSedes, : (a) A member of an Knora- 
tite sect of the second oentnry. (6) A member 
of a Gnostic sect of the second centurv : often 
identified with (a), (e) A follower of Severus, 
Monophysite patriarch of Antiodh a. n. 012^ 
519, smf honored by the Jacobites neact after 
XHoseonis. See Monophysiie* 


saw^ (s6), r, ; prot. sewed, pp. sewed or sewn, ppr. 
semng, [Early mod. E. niso smv (in aocordauce 
with the pronunciation »d, the proper historical 
spelling oeing sew, pron, sih cf. shew, now 
written shtrtv, pron. snd), < ME. sewen, sowen, 
souwen (pret. sewide, souwede, sewede, pp. sewed, 
sowed), < AS. siwian, siwigan, seowmn (pret. 
siwodc) ss OPries. sia = OHG. siuwan, siwan, 
MHG. siuwcn, suweu, sues 5= Icel. syfa ss Sw. 
sy as Dan. sye ss Goth, sitgan ss L. mere (in 
comp, eonsuere, sew together, in ML. reduced 
to *eomre, cosere, eusire, > It. oucire, cuscire ss 
Sp. Pg. coser, eusir ss Pr. coser, ousir ss F. eou- 
drsi sew) ss OBulg. *^uti, shiH xs Serv. Bohem. 
shiH ss Pol.srvc ss Buss. shiH xs Lith. siuti ss 
Lett, shut ss Skt. y siv, sew. From the Tent, 
root are ult. seamh seamster, seamstress, etc.; 
from the L, are ult, suture, eonsute, oonsutiJe, 
etc.: from the Skt., stf fra. The historical form 
of the pp. is sewed; the collateral form sewn 
is modem, due, as In shown, worn, and other 
oases, to conformation with p^ioiples histori- 
cally strong, as antes, 6{oi6s, etc.] 1. trans, 1. 
To unite, join, or att^h by means of a thread, 
twine, wire, or other flexible material, with or 
without the aid of a needle, awl, or other tool. 

The wounde to SMM fast he began to spedc, . . . 

And they yet say that the stytehes brake. 

JeiqA qf ArftnsMfeCS. B. T. S.), p. 45. 


** Ifysrif to medes (for my reward] wol the lettre tom,** 
Ana helde his hondes up, and ill on knowe ; 

Now, gode nece, be It never so llte, 

Gif me the labour it to mm and plyte ffold)." 

Chaueer, Trollu*, it. 1201. 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And mw them on in a dream ! 

Hwd, Song of the Shirt 

2. To put together or construct, or to repair, as 
a garment, by means of a needle and thread. 
And muweth and amendeth chirche clothes. 

Aneren Miude, p. 420. 

And 8e, lonely ladyes, with ^ouro longe fyngres, 

That ge han sJlke and sendal, to mwe Ivar. tewen}, whan 
time is, 

Chesibles for chapelleynes, cherches to bonoure. 

Piers Plowman (B), vl. 11. 
I teufd his sheet, making my mane. 

The LametU of the Border Widmv (Child’s Ballads, ni. 87X 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a .Shirt. 

Hood, Song of the Shirt 

Sewed flexible, noting a book with unsawed sections, 
on the back of wnich the cross-bands are placed, t^jeci- 
Ing outward, giving more flexibility.— Sewed on iwnde, 
noting a book on the back of which bands of tape or strips 
of parchment are used instead of twine. — SeWM on fslie 
budB, noting a book sewed on bands that are drawn out 
after the sew^g has been done.— Sewed on mink bande, 
noting a book that has its bands of twine sunk in the 
grooves made by saw-ents in the backs of the sections.— 
Sewn all along, noting a book sewed the whole length 
of tbebaok.— Tobeaewedforaewedup. {a)NauL,\a 
rest upon the ground, as a ship, when there is not suf- 
ficient depth en water to float her. A ship thus situated 
is said to be tewed, or ttvmd up, by as much as is the 
difference between uie surface of the water and her float- 
ing-mark or -line. Also spelled me in this sense. (6) To 
be brought to a standstiU ; be ruined or overwhelmed. 
IBlang.) 

Here ’s Mr. Vinkle reglarly ttwed up vlth desperation. 

Biekmt, FieWlok, xl. 

(e) To be Intoxicated. [Slang.] 

He . . . had twice had Sir Rumble Tumble (the noble 
driver of the Flash-o’-Ilghtning-light-fonr-lnside-post* 
coach) up to his place, and took care to iril yon that some 
of the party were pret^ considerably eevm up too. 

Thaekeray, Shabby Genteel Story, i 
To low np. (a) To secure or fasten within some envel- 
oping fabric or substance by means of stitches. (5) To 
close or unite by sewing : as, to eew up a rent 
I commanded the sleeves should be cut out and teteed 
up again. Shak., T. of the S., iv. 8. 148. 

Td sew up OUe'a atodkillg, to put one to sileuce; dis- 
comfit one ; confute one. (mv. Eng.] 

At this home thrust Mrs. Wilson was sta^ntered. . . . 
'*Eh ! Miss Lucy,” cried she, . . . ’*but ye've got atongue 
. . . . -teritng." 

Love me Little, xxvi. 

intrans, 1. To practise sewing; join 
things by means of stitenes. 

A time to rend, and a time to eew. Eccl. iU. 7. 


in your head. Ye’ve eewfd^u^^ storitng.*' 


Fair lady Isabel sits in her bower tewing. 

Aye as the gowans grow gay. 

Lady Itabd ami tM Elf-Knight (ChUd’s Ballads, 1. 186X 

2. yaut, to be sewed, or sewed up. Bee phrase 
above. 

n. [(o) < ME. sew, seew, sewe, ssew, juice, 
broth, gravy, < AS. sedw ss OHG. MHG. sou 
(SOUW-), juice, sap, = Skt. sara, juice, < ^ su, 
press out (see soma). The ME. word has also 
been referred to (b) OF. sui, sue, F. sue ss Pr. 
sue ss Sp. suco ss Pg. sumo, succo = It. sueeo, < 
L. sueus, suoeuSfjmce, sap (see sew^), or to (o) 
OP. seu, suis, suif, F. suif ss Pr. sen ss Sp. 
Pg. sebo ss It. sevo, < L. sebum, also serum, tal- 
low, suet, fat, grease (> ult. E. suet, fonnerly 
sewet) ; perhaps akin to L. sapo, soap, and to 
sapa, sap, juice: see soap, sap^, serum, suet. 
Some confusion with these OF. forms may have 
occurred. Cf. W. sewion, gravy, juice, jelly.] 
Juice; broth; gravy; hence, a pottage; a made 
dish. 

Fele kjm flsches, . . . 

Summe sothoti [boiled] summe in tern, sauered with 
spyces. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (£. £. T. S.X 1. 892. 

I wol nat tellen of her strange tewet. 

Chaueer, j^uire’s Talcv 1. 68. 
Ihxippe not thi brest with eeew A other potage. 

Babeee Book (KE.r7K),p. 91. 

sew® (sli), r. [< ME. sewen, dry, wipe (the 
beak), for *essewen, < OF. cssukr, essuyer, essuer, 
also in partly restored form essucquer, F. m- 
mfyer, dry (pp. essuy^, > E. dial, assue, drained, 
as a cow), ss Pr. eisugar, essugar, eehuear, is- 
sugar ss Sp. enjngar = Pg. enxugar ss It. aseiug- 
are, < L. exsueare, exsuccarc, exueare, dry, de- 
prive of moisture, suck the juice from, < ex-, 
out (see c..r-), + sueus, suecus, juice, sap, mois- 
ture: see Cf.wucr®.] t, trans, 

1. To drain dry, as laud; drain oft, as water. 
[Obsolct/C or prov. Eng.] 

Rather breake a statnte which is but ponall then ttw a 
pond that maye be perpetnall. 

Ilf Ig, Euphues and hia England, p. 41A 



In faleomy, to wipe: said of a liawk that 
cleans its beak. Berners, (EtalHweU.) 

n. intrans. To oose out. fProv. Eng.1 
saw* (su), ». [Also dial, seuffh/ < v,j A 
drain ; a sewer. [Prov. Eng.] 

Th« town sinke, the common tew. 

NoTMneiator (ed. 1686), p. SSI. (SketU.) 

saw^t, V. f. [< ME. sewsHf serve at table, lit. 
act as a sewer, or bearer of dishes; a back-for- 
mation, < sewer^ one who sets the table, et.c.: 
see seuwr^^.'} To serve at table, as by carving, 
tasting, etc. Palsgrave, 

To eewe at y« mete; deponere. CtUk. Ang., p. 381. 
The aewer muate eewe, A from the horde oonney all 
mmner of potagea, metea A aauoea. 

JBabeee Book (B. £. T. a.X p. 270. 

aaW^t, r. An obsolete spelling of sue, 
law*. An obsolete or dialectal preterit of sow^. 
sawaga n. f< «c»r-, the apparent base 

of sewer^y + -age. Cf. sefverage,'} 1. The mat- 
ter which passes through sewers; excreted and 
waste matter, solid and liquid, carried off in 
sewers and drains. Also sewerage. 

Rtvem which have received mtage. oven if that moage 
haa been purified before Ita dlicbaige Into them, are not 
safe aoarcea of potable water. 

E. Frankland, Chemlatry, p. 555. 

2. Same as sewerage^ 1. [An objectionable use.] 

-ajm. ^tewerage, 

■awaga (su'aj), v. t . ; pret. and pp.sewaged, pnr. 
sewaging. [< sewage^ w.] 1. To fertilize by 
the application of sewage. [Recent.] 

In irrigated meadows, though in a leM degree than on 
sewaged land, the reduction of the amount, or even the ac- 
tual fluppreaeion, of certain apeoiea of phuita it oocaaion- 
ally wen-marked. Eneye. Brit, XIII. 864. 

2« To furnish with sewers ; drain with sewers ; 
sewer. Encyc. Diet. 

UtfWnfe-fvakgns (su'dj-fung^gus), n. A name 
applM, especially by engineers, to Beggiatoa 
(uba, a sohizomycetous fungus found in sui- 
phureted waters and the waters discharged 
from manufactories and sewage-works, it haa 
the remarkable power of extracting aulpbor from the 
water and atorlng it up in the form of minute refringent 
globulea. 

■ewage-graa8(8u'aj-grii8), «. Grass grown upon 
sewagea land; grass manured by the applica- 
tion of sewage. 

That eewage-graat is very inferior to normal herbage. 

Science, XI. 156. 

MWantt, a. and ». See suant. 
aewelt, sewellf. «. See skewel. 
aowellel (se-wel'el), n. [Amer. Ind. : see quot. ] 
A rodent mammal of the family HaplodontidsB, 
Bapladon rufus, inhabiting Washington and 
Oregon and parts of California, it Is most nearly 
relatM to the beaver, but resembles the muskrat in sise. 
shape, and general appearance, except that it has almost 
no tail. The length is about a foot. The color is tinfforro 
rieb (huk brown, i>aler and grayer below. It is not aquat- 
16, lives in burrows, and feeds on roots, herb^ and seeds. 

A second species is sometimes distinguished as H. caUfor- \ 
niem. The name eewellel first appCsrs In print in this 
fonn in the *^Travel8*‘ of Lewis and Clarke, where the 
autbors say **mw«UA Is a name given by the natives to a 
amall animat found in the timliered countiy.” On thia 
aniimU Raflnesque based his Anitmyx rufa (whence Hap- 
ioden rmfue of CouesX and Richardson bis Aplodon/ia Irpo- i 
fina. See Uaplodon. Also called boomer and mouTOain- 
bcaver. 

Ita name, in the Kisqually language, is ehowt'l (Mote- 
Mirtt, SucfcleyX . . - The Yakima Indians call it sguattaA. 

. . . The (.Chinook name for the animal itself is o-pteoof4a/. 
Ske-wai-Ud (moetUi, corrupt) is their name for the robe 
made of its skins. 

Quoted in Coue$, Monographs of North American < 
(RodentU (1877), pp. 506^ 507. 
BtweXL n. See sewin. 
gewenTt, a. See suant. 

80Wer^ (86'^r)f n. [< ME. sewer ^ sowarSf sawere; ' 

< scwi -f -cri.j One who sews or uses the needle. ^ 

Ruery seruant that ys of the forfluyd crafte (tailors] that 
takyt wagys to the waylor of xx. s. and a-boffe, schail pay 
XX. d. to be a fire eawere to ua 

Mnglith Gilds (B. E. T. B.), p. 314. 

A sewer, fllator, sutor-trlx. Cath. Ang., p. 331. < 

Bpeciflcally— (u) In bookbinding, the operator, nsually a 
woman, who sewa together the sections cKf a book, (b) In 
entonu, the larva of a tortricld moth, one of the leaf- 
rollers or leaf-foldera as Phoxopteris Ttubeeulana, the «p- 
ide-leaf sewer. 

•ewer‘‘^t (su'6r), n. [Early rood. E. also sewar; ’ 

< ME. sewer f seware, prob. short for assewer, as- 
seouff which also occur, in household ordinances 
and accounts; < AF, asseour (ML. adsessor)^ 
one who sets the table, < assemr, set, place, orw. 
intr., sit by, < ML. assidtrej sit by, assess, < L. 
ad, to, by, sedcre, sit: see sit, assise, assess, j 
Cf. sew^. The word seems to have been con- 
fused with sew^, now sue, follow (as if ‘an at- 
tendant’), or with sew*i, mice, broth (as if 
kitchen oMeer’ or ‘acook*).] A person charged 


with the serviee of i&e tableremdiliy A 
servant or upper servant in such a eapaolty. 

To be a wtiwfv y wdld y bed the oonnyuge: . . . 
y wold se the Mgt of a Sswsrs what wey he ahewethe in 
•eruynge. Babest Bock (B. B. T. S.), p. 161. 


Why are not yon gone to prepare yonraelf ? 

May be yon ahall be Mtivr to the flrat oonney 
A portly preaenoe t Fleteher, Rule a Wife, iii 1. 

sewer* (su'er), n. [Early mod. E. also sewar. 
sure, also shore (where sh is due to the pron. or 
s before the diphthongal ete; or o); also dial, 
(Sc.) siver (like skiver as skewer); < late ME. 
sewer, earlier ^sewere (AL. sewera, suera), < 
OF. sewviere, a canal, as for conducting water 
to a mill, or for draining a pond, < ML. as if 
*exaquaria, equiv. to exaquatorium, a canal for 
draining, < L. ex, out, + aqua, water: seectee^. 
Similarly, E. ewer^, a water-bearer, is ult. < L. 
aquarius, and ewer"^, a water-pitcher, ult. < MI.i. 
aquaria: see ewer^, ewer^. The word sewer^ 
has appar. been confused with sew^, drain.] 
1. A conduit or canal constructed, especially ' 

QO^OO 


ifWllii^ n, [< US. sstiigiii^/ lU 

of r.] 1. The act or oeeupatiion ox one . 
who sews or uses the needle. 

Amsgngs; fllsturs, tutunu Oath. Ang.,p.n(L 

2 . A piece of work with needle and thread.*-* 

3. In bookbinding, the operation Of fastening 
together with thread the sections of a hook. 
The thread la passed through the eeutral double leaf of 
the folded seotioii at intervals of about li^ inobea, and re- 
versed around the cross-bands from the top to the bottom 
of the book. It is distinot from stitehtng. 

4. pi. Compound threads of silk wound. 


Cratt«ection& of Sowenu 

A. B. C. D. E, forms used in London, Paris, and other European 
cities : F. G. H. J, J. K, (.. special forms use<l in New York nod other 
American cities. F shows a method of repairiiy with tiles the bottom 
of an oTat sewer : a, concrete ; 4, 4 ', tiles. C. tile-bottometl sewer : 
a, tile bottom. If. barret sewer, also catted trunS stiver, of wood 
bound with iron, for outlets at river-fronts, with a manhote at the top, 
used under piers, etc. T. a form used for larfte sewers : r, foundation ; 
a, stonework t 4, concrete ( c. an inverted arch of brickwork ; W. arch 
f. section of pin^wer. K. half-section of sewer h.-)rinir section simi- 
lar to B, but also provided wlUi a spandrel, a. L, the aqueduct form, 
used for laiue sewera only ; It rests on a bed of concrete, r. 

in a town or city, to carry off sniierfluDus water, 
soil, and other matters ; a public drain. 

fleet Oooduteht, sweet Lord MeneUus. 

Tker. Sweet draught : sweet quoth-s? sweet sinke, sweet 
sure. Shak., T. and (X (ed. 1028X v. 1. 88. 

Ay, marry, now you speak of a trade (informer} Indeed ; 
. . . the comraon-sAore of a city ; nothing falls amiss Into 
them. ShMey, L>ve Tricks, i. 1. 

Thither flow, 

As to a common and most noisome wuwr, 

The dregs and feculence of every land. 

Coteper, Taak, i. 683. 
2. In anal, and sobl.. a cloaca.— Oourto of Oom- 
missioiicrs of Sewm, in England, temporary tribunal! 
with authority over all defeusea, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, aftuate liy the coaata of the aea, all rivers, water- 
courses, etc., cither ttavlgmble or entered by the tide, or 
which directly or indirectly ccnnmanicate with such rivers. 
-Open MWer, a sewer of which the channel Is open to 
the air, instead of being concealed undeiground or covered 
in. 

sewer* (su'^r), v. t. [< sewer^, w.] To drain by 
moans of sewers ; provide with sewers, 

A few years ago the place was sewered, with the resnlt 
of a very substantial aavtng of life from all causes, and 
notably from phthisis. Lancet, No. 3430, p. 1056. 

sewerage (su'^r-aj), «. r< sewer^f + -age.] 1 . 
Tlie process or system or collecting refuse and 
removing it from dwellings by means of sewers. 
2. A system of sewers : as, the sewerage of Lon- 
don.— 3. 8am€< as sewage, l.mgyiL Sewerage, Sew- 
age. Sewerage is generally applied to the system of sew- 
ers, and eewage to the matter carried off. 

aewer-bagin (su'^r-ba^sn), n. A catch-basin 
connected with a sewer, usually by a trap- 
device. 

aewer-gaa (su'^r-gas), n. The contaminated 
air of sewers. 

sewer-httllter (sfi'^r-hun^dr), n. One who 
hunts in sewers for articles of value. 

The mud-larks, the bone-gmbbera and the eewer-hunt- 
ere. Mayhew, London jUsbour and London Poor, 1. 5. 

8eweniian(su'dr-m§n), n,; pi. sewermen (-men). 
[< sewer^ + man.] A man who works in sew- 
ers. 

Bewert unhealthy I Look at our stalwart sewermen. 

ff. and Q.,7tbsar.,lV.idi. 

aewer-rat (su'6r-rat), «. The ordinary my 
or brown Norway rat, Mus decumaims : so called 
as living in sewers. 

The sewer-rat Is the eomroon brown or Hanoverian rat, 
said by the Jacobites to have come In with the first Oeornre, 
and established itself after the fashion his royal family. 

Muyhew, London Labour and London Poor, Xl. 480. 

aewin. aawan (Sh'in, -en), n. r< W. sewgn, a 
grayling, sewin.] The scurf, mtnw trutia cam- 


process, as when fresh threads and bobbins are 
introduced into the work, or when ffnished 
pieces are combined by working the background 
to both of them— Plain sewing, needlework of a alm- 
ple and useful sort, as the manufacture of garments, prepa- 
rarion of bed-linen, and the like, 
aewing^t (sU'ing), n. [< ME. sewynge; verbal 
n. of sew^, V.] The serving of food; the duty 
of a sewer or server. 

Than goo to the horde of eewynge, and se ye haueoffy- 
cert redy to conuey, A seruantesfor to ber& your dysahea. 

Babeet Boek(a. B. T. S.Xp. 87<X 

8ewillg*f, a. and n. See suing. 
aewing-bench (sd'ing-bench), n. Same as sew- 
ing-press. 

aewuig-bird (sd'ing-b^rd), n. A clamp used 
by women to hold fabrics in position for stitch- 
ing by hand. The bird ia screwed to the edge of a table 
or tpo like ; and its beak, which closes by a spring and can 
be opened by a lever actuated by the tail, holda the mate- 
rial. It is now little used. Compare eetcing-damp. 
sawing-circla (sd'ing-sdr^ki), n. 1. A society 
of women or girls who meet regularly to sew for 
the benefit of charitable or religious objects. , 
Sewing-dreles are maintained in the most populous 
neighborhoods. ... A circle sews, not fur the poor, for 
there are none, but for some public object Nke an organ 
for the Sunday meeting or a library for the Sunday schooL 
The Century, XL. 563. 

2. A meeting of such an organization, 
sewing-clamp (sd'ing-klamp), n. A clamp for 

holding firmly 

material to be n 

sewed; especial- g lj\\ w 7 

ly, in saddlery, a njiy/ 

stout clamp for 

holding leather j UfZ / 

while it is being sj" 7^ 

stitched. Com- 

pare sewing-bird. |{/// 1 1 TX 

sewing-cotton 'MT! ' v/- > 

(Bo'ing-kot^n), fi a/ & 

w. Cotton thread |/ ^ 

made for plain | L — ^ , 
sewing in white | H ' — riij | 

or printed cot- 'uT ; . I 

ton goods. ^ i 

sewing-liorse — . — 7- ^ — U 

(so 'mg - hfirs), U A j 
n. In saddlery, ScwioK-howe. 

a a6wing.clarop 
its sup. 

ports. at A,- t, Sprint; which op«ns the jaws when 

aAtiHTiir1v4 iidv not puUec together by r;. 4, ratch which iT 
8ee^iw / * engages to the jaWtogether. 


Bewing-machine (so'ing-ma-shfin^), n. 1. A 
machine for stitching fabrics, operated by foot 


or other power. The aewing-machinc ia tlie outgrowth 
of a very gi^ number of expertanenta and inventions made 
in France, England, and the United States, and first cul- 
minating practically In the machine invented by Eliaa 
Howe. It was developed through the simple type of ma- 
chine using a needle which paiaea through the fabric— a 

typo which sur- 
5 PH Oi vlvesintheBonnai 

^ (W— embroidery ma- 
/JBfciirBBII chine. Then fol- 

^ lowed the chain- 

/■fw’ alltoh machine 

^ — • eiik and the maoblnes 

making an inter- 
T 7" . if II J jiifaO woven stltdhi, and 

{ a1l f\ t hutly came the 

jJBiJ W d-iLJjSl rm s look-ttftoh ma- 

X \ i Ta chines, which are 

TaTi s x= I *he most approved 


sawan (sfi'in, -eu), n. [< W. 
ig, sewin.] The scurf, Ecdmo tr\ 

... are the very best fish I catch. 

k P. Bkudmcm,UsiA 



Fig. f. Singor Sowing .nmehine, 


type at tbe pres- 
ent day. The va- 
rious kinds of saw- 
ing-maohiiiet are 
atf eeaantially 
alike, and have 
bean adaptad, by 
tha aid of numcr- 
oua maehantcal at- 
taohmanti and da* 
vicaa, to perform 


Shekmam, Maid of Bkar, I 


almost ovary kind of sawing that can badonabjr hand. Xn 
figa 1 and 2 (Blngar sawlttg*ttiiohlna) a Is tha fratna and 
oloth-plato or bad*|dala j 5,am ; e, traadlai s, pHman ; iL 
mala arivliig-wbaM; /, miad ; g, wiiU ditnng-wliaM i3* 






T 

f -P n 

Fif . a. {itnget Sewing-mtehinc. 

prMter>foot: I, n^«-lwr: m. vpool-pln; n, ihaUto-plt. 
man teklog motion from orank o: p, ahnttle bell-crank; 
o. abnttle-oarrier and ahottle ; r, thread-guide ; «, tenalon- 
oiak ; t drawera. In llg. s a is 
the body of shuttle for the same A 

machine: & the tension spring; ^ ^ 

e, the bobbin. In figs. 4 and 5 
(Wheeler and Wilson machine) 
a is the frame: b, shaft-crank 
which rooks the hook-shaft e, re- . 

oeirliig its motion from the dou- /* 

Mecrankon theupper shafts' In i 

the arm p through the shaft-con- ' 

nection e; d, band- wheel turned 

by a band (not shown) from a 

wheel on a treadle-shaft below the table ; /, feed-oam ; A, 

feed-bar; bobbin-case; J, rotating hook which is at- 


both parts being moted tog«^r by the fock-lever a 
pivoted l»r the levenotud P and havuig Its shorter end 


screw ; take-up. through which and through the pull-off 
u (a hole in the side of the lever p) Uie thread passes from 
a spool on the spool-pin holder w when the machine is 
working ; v. spool-nln ; a; automatic tension, under the 
cap of which the thread is passed on its ww from the 
spool to the pull-off ; p, tension-rod ; t embi^dery-spring, 
used only In embroidering, In which work the threadls 
also psssed through Its loop; g, Indl-Joint connecting the 
rod g" with the lever p; z", cap. See also outa under 
pnmr^foaL 

2. In hookbittding^ a machine used for sewing 
together the sections of a book.— Hand MWiag- 
m ac hln e. (a) a form of sewing-machine having pivoted 
jaws working like scissors, one piurt containing the bobbin 
and loopinghouk, and the other the needle. There are 
varlons foi^ (6) A small sewing-machine operated by 






bill-case e; d, feed-points; «, pres 
foot. In llg. 8 (Wlll^ix and nibbs ma- 
ria 5 chine) a Is the frame, which In uae la 

fastened to the stand and which sup- 
ports all the working parts except the treadle, main driv- 
ing-wheel and its crank-shaft (not shown in the out); h, 




Fig. 6. 

shaft of amall driving-wheel c, which Is driven by the belt 
d from the main driving-wheel ; «, stitch-regulator, which, 



Fig. S. WUIcoa and Gibtii Scwfng-machiiie. 


|ithelink<,regolaCea the reciprocating motion of the 
Jth and awaonod feod-surlaoe i and nonoo alao the 
, Ji of the stltohOSiWlienlt is tuntM Into dltteront posb 

f, numbered on Itaporimoter, which show throngha slot 

In ilio ololli^iplaiQ k; jVfookov carrying at Its upper exirem- 


of the operator.— Bawlxig-xiiaelliiie hoolL in the mecha- 
nism of a sewing-machine, a device by which the needle- 
thread is caught and opened beneath the work, ao as to 
forma loofs through which the next stitch is passed.— 
SaWlag-miMditna noodle, a needle used in a sewing-ma- 
chine. Theae needles differ widely in sixe, form, etc., put 
agree in having the eye near the ^Int. 

•ewilU-Hdeole (so^ing-nd^dl), fi, A needle used 
in ordinary sewing, as distinguished from a sail- 
needle, an embroidery-needle, and others. 

MWlng-preBg (so'ing-pres), n. In bookbinding, 
a platform with upright rods at each end, con- 


4^ 


/ e o b 

Fig. 4. Wh««ter nnd Wilson Sewing-mnehine. 

tached to « and oscillates wiUi it; it, bobbin-holder; {, 
presser ; m, presser-spring ; n, needle-bar link ; o, needle- 
bar ; fi, take-up lever : q, take-up cam ; 
r, spool-holder; *, tliread-leader; t, 
face-plate covering parts f to p inclu- 
sive (fig. 4); V, presser thumb-screw ; tr, 
thread-check ; x, tenaloii-uut by which 
tenstun is regulated ; y, tension-pulley 
around which the thread is wound, and 
which is caused to turn leas or more 
easily by the nut «; z, thread-guide and 
'Controller; r", presser-foot. In flg. 6 
(same machine) a ia the bobbin-case; 
e, bobbin ; b, thread wound on bobbin ; 

proleotion from bobbin-case which 
keeps It from tuniiiig ; «, thread leading 
out ; and in tig. 7 a ia the bobbin-holder, 
partly opened to ahow hook 6, and bob- 



Sewing-press, 

a, table with i^t A, through which the ronis e pass ; t/, staples by 
‘ . _ . . 1 . .. h the 

ends 


which the lower ends of the cords are held from passing through the 
slot when stretchetl ; *, adjustable l>ar aniund which the upper ends 
of tlie cords arc loo|>e<l t/. scrcw-threa»ied rods upon which the nutsg' 
are turned, to Mi|}ust the bar r ; k, h', iMiok -sections to be stitched to 
the cords ; f. grooves cut in the tmeks of the sections for reception of 
the cords ; J, needle and thread, tliustrating inethwl of stitching. 

nectod by a top crosspiece, on which strings are 
fastened, and to which the different sections of 
an intended book are successively sewed, 
sewing-silk (sd'ing-silk), ri. Bilk thread made 
for tailors and dressmakers, and also for knit- 
ting, embroidery, or other w^ork. Th© finer and 
closely twisted Is that which generally Itears this name, 
the others being called emhrtddhery mkiy Jbm4dlk, etc.— 
lewlng-sllk, fine W'hlte .wwfng-silk used by glove- 
makers. IHA qf Npmdlewcrk. 
S6Willg-tabl6(sd'ing-ta^bl), n. 1. A table con- 
structed to hold all the implements for needle- 
work. — 2. In bookbinding, a table for the sew- 
ing-press to stand upon. 

86Wn (sdn). A past participle of sefc^, 
sewster (so'ster), «. f< ME. mtstare, sowntare, 
< seifjl + ^ter. Cf. aeamster and spinster,'] A 
woman who sews ; a seamstress. [Obsolete or 
prov. Eng.] 

Smttare, or sowstaro (sowares). Sutrlx. 

Prfmpt. Pan., p. 464. 

At every twisted thrid my rock let dy 

Unto the artorier, who did sit me nigh. 

B, Jmtmm, Sad Shepherd, 11. 1. 

sawtf, N. and V. An obsolete spelU^ of suit. 

(seks), n. [< ME. sexe, eexe, < OF, (and P.) 
sexe S3 Pr. sexe ss Bp. Pg. sexo as It. se$so, < L. 
nexus, also seem, sexj perhaps oriff. * division,’ 
i. e. * distinction,’ < secare, divide, cut: see 
secant, A less specido designation for <sex’ 
was L, genus ss Gr. yhioc, sex, gender: see gen- 
der, pentM.] 1. The oharacdor of being either 
male or female; the anatomical and physio- 
logical distinction between male and female, 
e^donced by the pliysical character of their 
generative organs, and the part taken by each 
m the function of reproduction ; gender, witli 
reference to living organisms, sex is properly 
prediceble only of male or female, thoee organltma which 
are neither male nor female being aexleaa or neuter. But 
the two aexea are often combined in the same individual, 
then laid to be hermaphrodite or monewioua. Sex nina 
nearly tbrougbeat the animal kingdom, even down to the 


pieteioiltia with, however, i 

among hermapm^ltes. The dtotindti^ of era la proba- 
bly tile moat profound and moat nearly nntveraal tingle 
attribnte of organised beings, and among tiie higher anl- 
mala at least it is accompanied or marked by tome psycho- 
logfoal aa well aa physical characterlatica. The eesentiat 
attribute of Uie male sex la the generation of spermatotoa, 
that of the female the generation of ova, accomplished in 
the one case by a teatls or a homologous organ, and in 
the other by an ovary or a homologons organ. The act 
of procreation or begetting in the male is the uniting of 
■permatoeoa to an ovum ; the corresponding function In 
tnefmnale la the fecundation of an ovum byapermatosoa, 
reaiUttng in conception or imprcffuation. The organa by 
which this result isaccompllsnea are extremely varied in 
physical character ; and various organs which characterise 
either sex, betides those directly concerned in the repro- 
ductive act, are known aa secondary sexual characters. 
See gender, generaUon, ttprodwUon, and quotation from 
Buck under semalUy, 1. 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, ’ 
Man-llke, but different asor. MiUon, P. L., viU. 471. 

2. Either one of the two kinds of beings, male 
and female, which are distinguished by sex: 
males or females, collectively considered ana 
contrasted. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being to father'd and so nuabanded? 

Which two great eexee animate the world. 

MiUon,T,L.,m,m, 

8, Especially, the female sex; womankind, by 
way^ of emphasis: generally with the definite 
article. 

Twice are the Men instructed Itg thy Muae, 

Nor must she now to teach the Bex reivme. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid'a Art of Love. 

Not that he had no cares to vex ; 

He loved the Mnsea and the sex. 

Byron, Maaeppa, Iv. 

4. In hot, the character or structure of plants 
which corresponds to sex in animals, there 
being, except in the lowest orders, a clear dif- 
ferentiation of male and female elements, in 
floweriim plants the male onmn is the stamen, the female 
the pistu ; In cryptogams different derignattons are used 
according to Uie class of plants, as antberidinm, archego- 
nium, etc. See male^, a., 2, and n., 2 ; femaU, n., 2 (b), and 
a., 2 (6); and lAnnean eyOem, under Llnneon.-— ThS frUr 
sex, the ffentle (or gentler) sex. the softer sex, the 
weaker sex. the female aex collectively ; womankind. 
[Chiefly colloq.i— The Sterner sex, the male sex collec- 
tively : opposed to the genUe (or gentler) eex, [Chiefiy 
colloq.i 

86X^ (seks), i\ t, [< sex^, n,] To ascertain the 
sex of (a specimen of natural history); mark 
or label as male or female. [CoUoq.] 

The still more barbarous phrase of *' coUeotlng a speci- 
men " and then of **eexing'' it 

A. Newton, Zoologist, $d aer., XIL 101. 

BdX^, a, and n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of sir. 

gexadedinal (sek-s^es'i-mal), a. [Prop.*ser- 
decimal, < L. sexdeoim, sedecim, sixteen, < sex, sss 
E. six, + deccm =s E. ten,] Sixteenth ; relating 
to sixteen. 

sexagecnple (sek-saj'e-ku-pl), o. [Irreg. and 
barbarous; < L. sexag{inta), sixty, -f -e-uple, as 
in deetwle.] Proceeding by sixties : as, a scr- 
ageeupie Tutio, Pop, Encyc, (Imp. Diet,) 

aeZAgenal (sek-saye-nal), a. [< L. sexageni, 
sixty each (see sexagenary), + -al,] Same as 
sexagenary, 

aiHra^fin.Hap (sek^sa-je-na'ri-an), a, and n. [< 
L. sexagenarius, belonging to sixty (see sexage- 
+ "«♦*•] I. a. Sixty years old; sexage- 
nary. 

H, n. A person sixty years of age, or between 
sixty and seventy. 

sezagaiiary (sek-saj'e-na-ri), a, and n. [< OP. 
sexagenaire, F. sexag^naire =s Bp. Pg. sexaaena- 
rio as It. sessagenario, < L. sexagenarius, belong- 
ing to sixty, < sexageni, fdxty each, distributive 
of sexaginta, sixty, = E, sixty : see sirfy.] 1, 
a. Pertaining to the number sixty; composed 
of or proceeding by sixties; specifically, sixty 
years old; soxa^narian. Also sexagenat, 

1 count it Btruige, and hard to underatand, 

That nearly ail young poeta ahould write old ; 

That Pope waa eezagemry at aixteeb, 

And beardless B)Ton academical. 

Mrs. JBroimfnp, Aurora Leigh, L 
Sexagenary arithmetic. Same aaaMMpMfriiaf arOAme- 
f< 0 (^ichaoo, under aMxi^ffMif)L-" Sexagenary i 

See cyoiel.— Sexagenary taue, a table of I 

parta for units and aixtlelha. 

n. n. ; pi. sexagenaries (-riz). 1. Asexage* 
narian. 

The lad can sometimea be aa dowff aa a sexagenary like 
myself. SeoU, Waverley, xlttL 

2. A thing composed of sixty parts or contain- 
ing sixty, 

sezagene (sek's^jSn), n, [< L. sexageni, sixty 
each: see sexagmary,] An arc or angle of 60^: 
a sixth of a circumference. See sexagesimal 
fractions, under sexagesimal. 
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MSMiCHIf 

Attroaomart, for ipood and more oommodlmu oaloulA* 
tlon, hare devised a peouliar manner at orderlnfi numben 
about their circular motlona by tiemtffmtet and lexaseemi^ 
by aigna, degreei^ minutes, eto. 

JD«e, rrofaee to Euclid (1570X 

Sezagesiina (8ek-s^je8'i-ixi|l), n, [Earlier in 
E. form, ME. sejcagmym, < OF, mxagesimey P. sex- 
agmme s Sp. sexagesima s Pg. aexagesima s 
It. sesagesima ; < ML. BCxugeHmay rc. dies^ the 
eixtieth day, fem. of L. earlier 

ttpensimiis^ sexagenmmm^ smieth, for ^^sexugen- 
timuSf ordinal of sexagintaf sixty: see nexage- 
nary^ Mor/y.] The second Sunday before Lent. 
See Septuagesima, 

aesugosimal (sek-s^jes'Umal), a. and n. [< L. 
sexagesimust sixtieth (see Sikagcsima)^ -f -oi.] 
I, a. Sixtieth; pertaining to the number sixty. 
—Sexacestnial or Mocagenary aritlimetio, a method 
of computation by sixties, as that which is used in divide 
In^ minutes into seconds. It took Its origin In Baby* 
Ion.— Sexageiliiial firaofeions, or texagestmals, frao* 
tions whose denominators proceed In tlie ratio of sixty : 

whti vtlvii* These fractions are also called astro* 
namoM/naatm becanse formerly there were no others 
used in astronomical calculationa They are still retained* 
In the division of the circle and of the hour. The circle 
is first divided into six sexagenes, the sexagrene into sixty 
denees, the degree into sixty minutes, the minute into 
sixty seconds, and so on. The hour it divided like the 
degree; and in old wrltws the radius of a circle In the 
same manner. 

IL w. A Boxagesimal fraction. See 1. 
■aaragAstimally (gek-g^jeH'i-m,^4), adv. By six- 
ties. 

So the talent of the so grain mtem was teaBogetimaUy 

ifterwardsa<* • ‘ - 

Entyc. Brit. 


XHet, 

(Bdk-8eu'i-{tl-i), adp. Ones in six 

years. 

uawfiii (seks'Bd)) a, [< L. sex^ six. + ftnderst pp* 
Jisms, cleave, separate : see b^fe. j In hot, six- 
cleft: as, a sexjlg calyx or neota^* 
sezfoil (seks'foil), n. [< L. sex, mx, *f £. foU^, 
< Jj. folium, leaf.] 1. A plant or flower with 
i.— 2, In 


six leaves. 


^eoraUve art, arcb., 



SexIbU.oClcantlory window of St. Leu d'EaMueat. France. 


divided for tlie mina which was afterwards adopted by So* 

• - 480^ 

MonfMOn (sek'sa-jesm), ». [< L. sexagesimus, 
sixtieth; see S^agesima,"} A sixtieth part of 
any unit. See sexagene, 

BaXEfBBymf, n. A Middle English form of Sex- 
agesfma, 

•ttungla (sek'sang-gl), n. [< L. sexangulus, 
six-cornered, hexagonal, < sex^ six, *f angulus, 
angle.] In geom., a figure having six angles, 
and consequently six sides; a hexagon. 
MXBllgled (sek'sang-gld), a. [As sexangle + 
Same as sexangtdar, 

iSXa&iralar (sek-sang'g^-lar), a. [< L. sexan- 
ysfusPiexagonal {see sexangle), + -ar^.] Hav- 
ing SIX angles ; hexagonal. 

Monilglllarly (sek-sang^gu-lj^-U), adv. With 
six angles; hexagonally. 

IMXatiOII (sek-sa'shqn), u. [< 4* -aiUm.'] 

Sexual generation; "genesis by means of oppo- 
site sexes. See generation. 

•flZCanteiiaiT (sek-sen'te-n^ri), a. and n. [< 
L. seXf six, + E, centenary.'] * I. a. Relating to 
or consisting of six hundred, especiallv six hun- 
dred years : made up of or proceeding by groups 
of six hundred. 

Bemoulli’i Seaeeentenary Table. 

PhOtmiaieal Mag.^ XXV. 2d p. of cover. 
Oxford wax represented at the macenUnary festival of 
the Univenity of Montpellier. 

Thti Academy^ May 81, 1880^ p. 871. 

n. s. ; pi. sexcentenaries (-riz). 1 . That which 
consists of or comprebends six hundred (com- 
monly the space of six hundred years). — 2. A 
six-hundredth anniversary. 

•iacdilitate (seks-dij'i-tat), a. [< L. sex, six, 
^ d^itus, finger: see digitate,] Having six 
fingers or toes on one or both hands or feet, as 
an anomaly of occasional occurrence in man ; 
six-fingered or six-toed. Bee cut under poly- 
daetylism. Also sedugitaied. 

SiZdudtisin (seks-dij'i-tizm), n. [< L. sex, six, 
4- a finger, 4- Asm.] The possession 

of six fingers or toes on one or both hands or 
feet; the state of being sexdigitate. It is a par- 
ticular case of the more comprehensive term 
polydaciylistn. 

aawmgitiirt ( seks-di j ^i^tist), n. {As sexdigit(isnt) 
4- -Mf.] A six-fingered or six-toed person; 
one who or that which exhibits or is character- 
ised by sexdigitism. 

ses^d (sekst), a. [< sex^ 4- -ed^.] 1. Having 
sex; sexual; not beinj^ sexless or neuter. — 2. 
Having certain qualities of either sex. 

stay, Sopbocleo, with this tie up my algbt; 

Let not soft nature so transform'd be 
(And lose her gentle sex'd hnmanitfe) 

To make me see my Lord bleed. 

Beau, and FI., Four Flays In One. 

Sbamelesse donble sar’d bermaphrodftea 
Virago roaring glrles. 

John Taylor, Works (1680). {Nvres.) 

•exanilial (sek-sen'i-al), a. [Of. F. sexennal; 
< L. sexennium (> It. 'sessennio ss Bp. sexenio as 
Pg. sexennio), a period of six years, < sex, six, 
4* annus, year: see six and annals.] Lasting 


etc., a figure of six lobes or foliations, similar 
in character to the cinquefoil. Also sisefoU (in 
heraldry). 

sezhindimulf (seks-hind'mw), n. [ML. or ME. 
reflex of AB. sixhynde-man,‘ < six, mx, siex, six, 
4- hund, hundred, 4- man, man.] In early Eng. 
hist, one of the middle thanes, who were as- 
sessed at 600 shillings. 

seziaat (sek'si-gnt), n. A function whose van- 
ishing shows that six screws are reciprocal to 
one. 

sexifld (sek'si-fid), a. Same as sexfid. 

aezillion (sek-siFyon), n. Same as sextilUon. 

aezifiyllabic (sek'si-si-lab'ik), a. [< L. sex, six, 
4- syllaba, syllable, 4- Ae,] Having six sylla- 
bles. 

The octoeyllablo with alternate eexii^oMe or other 
ibythrao. Emermm, Leiten and Social Alma, p. 4L 

sezisyllable (sek'si-sil-^bl), n. [< L, sex, six, 
4- s^lalm. syllable : see iyi/ah/e.] A word hav- 
ing six syllables. 

SOlQTalfillt (sek-sivVlent), a. [< L. sex, six, 
4- valen{P)s, ppr. valere, have strength or 
power: see valent] In rAew., having an equiva- 
lence of six ; capable of combining with or be- 
coming exchanged for six hydrogen atoms. 
Also sexvalent 

iezl688 (seks'les), a. [< sex^ 4- -fess.] Having, 
or as if having, no sex; not sexed; neuter as 
to gender. 

Tittered only by the pure lipa of wacfeM piiesto. 

Afnpafrp, Hypatia, xvlll. (Davies.) 

sezleBSness (seks'les-ues), n. The condition or 
character of being without sex ; absence of sex. 

sezlocolar (seksdok'u-l&r), a. [< L. sex, six, 
4* loculus, a cell : see lomlar.] Six-celled ; hav- 
ing six cells, loculi, or compartments. 

Beuy (seks'li), a. [< sex^ + 4y^.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of sex, especially of the 
female sex. ^ [Hare.] 

Should I ascribe any of theae tbingi to my seedy weak- 
neasea, I were not worthy to live. 

Queen Etiaaheth. (Imp. DkL) 

sezpartite (seks'pftr-ut), a. [< L. sex, six, + 
pariitus, divided: see j^tite.] Consisting of 




«nr diVidsd (wtiMhor lor oW^ 

•tirdotlon) into six ptahu, m o tutut, bu 
head, or auy other s^fuoture, etc. 

The iRangamantandlonaaof thapienlof Sa&Uacotbe* 
dralj indicate that the original vanlta were sexpmdllte. 

C. U, Moore, Gothic Aiohiteotorei, p. 8X 

floiarfidiate (seks-r&^di-dt), a. [< L. sex, six, 4* 
radius, a ray: see radiate,] Having six raySi 
as a flponge-spicule. 

Growth in three direotlona along three rectangular axee 
produces the piimltlve eeaeradiate aplcule of the Hesaotl- 
neUida. BrU., XXU. 41& 

aezt, sexto (sekst), n. [< F. sexte as Sp. 
sexta 8B It. sesta, < ML. sexta, so. kora, the si 
hour, fem. of L. sextus. sixth (sa E. sixth), < sex, 
six: see six, sixth. Of. siesta, from the same 
sonroe.] 1. In the Roman Catholic and Greek 
ohurcbes. in religious housei^and as a devo- 
tional offioe in the Anglican Church, the offioe 
of the sixth hour, ori^uallv and pr^erly said 
at midday. See canonical hours, under eanoni- 
cal. — 2. In music: (a) The interval of a sixth, 
(b) In organ-building, a mixture-stop of two 
ranks separated by a sixth— -that is, consisting 
of a twelfth and a seventeenth. 

eextaetlc (seks-tak'tik), a. [< L. sex, six, 4- loo- 
tus, touch : see tact ] Pertaining to a six-pointic 
contact— sexfeaottc po^ts on a onrve, pobita st 

which a conic can be drawn having aiX'pointlo contact with 
the carve. 

■Aytn.lin (seks'tfin), n. [< F. *^sextain m It. ses- 
tano, < ML. as if ^sextanus, < L. sextus, sixth. 
< sex, six: see six. Ct, sesUna.] A stanza of 
six lines. 

sextan (seks^tim), a. [C ML. ^sextanue, < L. 
sextus, sixth. "Cf. sextain.] Beourriug every 
sixth day. -.Sgztaii Diver. Sce/mri. 

sextans (seks'tanz), n. [L., a sixth part, < sex, 
six: see sextant] 1. A bronze coin of the an- 
cient Roman republic, in value one sixth of the 
as. (Seeo^.) Theobvene type lathe head of Mercury; 
thereverBetype,theprowofaveMM,andtwopeUetB(e •) 
aa the mark of value. 

2. reap.] In tMtron. , a constellation introduced 
by Heve^us in 1690. it repreaente the Inatruroent 
uaed by Tycho Brahe in Uranlenborg (ialand of Hven, 
Sweden), bnt It la placed between Leo and Hydra, two 
animala of a fleiy nature according to the aatrologera, to 
commemorate the burning of hia own tnstrumenta and 
papera In 1679. Tbe tn-ighteat atar of the conatellatlon ia of 
magnitude 4.5. Alao called Uraniee Sextans, and Sextant 

sextant (seks'tant), n, [< F. sextant s Bp. sex- 
tante ss Pg. sextante, seistante sb It. sestante, < 
L. sextanit-)s, a sixth part (of an as), < sextus, 
sixth, < sex, six. Cf. quadrant] 1. In tnath., 
the sixth part of a circle. Hence — 2. An im- 
portant instrument of navigation and survey- 




s««piuth« Vattiuiif.— Nava ofSoaifai Cathedral, Franca. 


ing, for measuring the angular distance of 
two stars or other objects, or the altitude of a 
star above the horizon, the two images being 
brought into coincidence by reflection from the 
transmitting horizon-glass, lettered h in the 
figure. The frame of a aextani is generally made at 
braas, the arc A being graduated npon a sup of silver. The 
handle a It of wood. The mlrrora band c are of idate* 
glass, silvered. The bcrlsoo-glase b la however, only half 
aflvered, so that rays from the borlson or other dtieet ob* 
ieot may enter the telesocme a. Thto teleeoope is carried 
In tbe nog d, and Is espable of being adiuecM, once for 
all, by altnear motion perpeodJcnlar to me plaoe of the 
sextant, so as to receive pfmor proporUona of light from 
the sUvered and nnsflverea pm of the horlion-flAais, 
The figure doea not Show the colored glass shades wbieh 
msy be Interposed behind the horison-glass end between 
this and the Index-glass e, upon which the light from one 
of the obfeots is first received, in order to mike the oon- 
tactof the images more dfstlnot. This tndex-filiss is at- 
tached to the movable ann/. The movable aiuiis damped 
by the screw < and is fUmlstied with a taotent aorew i. 
the arc Is read by means of a vemter oarvlad by the asm* 


■iTMi^ IlM aMvrMiy of work with a Miteiit li 

Tkta ftnt itiveatcvof the nmtent (orqaadnuit>wM Kew. 
toDy amongr whoee jpapem a deeoriptlon of iuoh an Inetm- 
ment waefoand after hit death —not^ however, until after 
He reinveutlon by Thomiui Oodfrey, of Philadelphia, in 
1780, a^ perhaps, by Hadley, in 1781, 

ChauvetMt, Aetronomy, 11. 1 78. 
8. [<>««.] Bainea8^toiut»2.*.Bos-MXtantLatur- 
veyort* instrument for measuring angles, and for filling in 
the details of a survey, when the Oteodolite is used for long 
lines and fur laying out the larger triangles. -»PrtiQni.tlO 
MZtailt, a sextant in whioh a rectangular prism takes the 
place of the common horlson>glass, and with which any 
angle up to 180’ can be measured. 

iei^antal (sekft'tg-n^tal), a. [< L. 8extm^)8 + 
-fi/.] Of or pertaining to the anoient Roman 
coin called sextana; pertaining to the division 
of tlie as into six parts, or to a system based 
on such division. 

Bronae coins of the end of ttie third oentuiy, with msrks 
of value and weights which show them to belong to the 
tMtanUA system. B» V. Headt Historia Namoruut, p. 88. 

sextariua (seks-tfi'ri-ns), n,; pi. sexUtrii (4). 
£L. : see nextary^A A Homan measure of ca- 
pacity, one sixth of a congius, equal to 1 j United 
Btates pints or if, imperial pint. Several of the 
later Eastern systems had sextarii derived from 
the Roman, and generally somewhat larger, 
sextaryl (seks't^ri), n. ; pi. sextaries (-riz). [< 
L. sexUiriuSy a sixth part, also a sixteenth part, 
< sextusy sixth, < sex^ six: see six. Of. nextert 
sestfirA A sextarius. 

Then must the quantity be two drams of castoreum, one 
»Mtary of honey and oyle. and the like quantity of water. 

Boasts (1807), p. 48. (Hattiv)M.) 

8extary''^t, n. Same as sextry. 
sexte, n. See »exU 

sextent, An obsolete 8X>e1ling of sexton, 
sextennial (seks-ten'i-al), a. [< L. aextua. 
sixth, + nnnuH^ a year, ”4- -ai. Of. 8exennial,\ 
Occurring every sixth year. 

In the seventh place, the legislatures of the several 
states arc balanced against the Senate by searfenniof eleo 
tions. J, Adanu, To J. Taylor (Works, VI. 468). 

Sexter (seks'tAr), n. [Also nextar^ tester; < ME. 
nextcff sexHtety seMer^ < OF. aextier^ aestitTf aep- 
tier, aeticr, a measure (of grain, land, wine, etc.) 
of varying value, < L. aexteiritia, a measure : see 
atixtaryl, aextarhtaA A unit of capacity, ap- 
parently a small variety of the French afitier, 
Weede hem wcl, let noo wcede in hem stande ; 

V mxter shall siiffioe an acre latide. 

PaUaditu, Husbondrie (B. £. T. s.). p. loo. 

In the time of Bdward the Confessor the sheritTwick of 
Warwick, with the borough and royal manors, rendered 
and ‘‘thirty ‘Six mxtan of honey, or £24 6s. instead 
of honey (pro omnibus ousc ad tnel pertinebant). . . . Now 
... it renders twenty>rour aeXUtn of honey of the larger 
measure.” Eoeyc, Brit., XXIV. 380. 

sextern (soks'tern), «. [< L. aex, six, + -tern, 
as in (fiiarternA A set of six sheets: a unit of 
tale for paper. Eneyc. Britf XVIII. 144. 
sexteryt, Same as aextry. 
sextet, sextette (seks-teto. [< L. aextua, 
sixth (see8ta?<), + -fcf, -etie. Of. sestet ] 1 . In wiw- 
aic: (a) A work for six voices or instruments. 
Compare quurtet and guin tet. Also sestet, aextuor, 
(?>) A company of six performers who sing or 
plav sextets. — 2. A bicycle tor six riders, 
sextette (seks-tt^t'to), n. Same as sextet. 
^Xtian (seks'ti-an), a. [< Sextus (see def.) + 
-inn.] A member of a nhiloso^hical school at 
Romo in the period of tne empire, followers of 
Sextus Empiricus. The Sextians held views 
intermediate between those of the Cynics, 
Stoics, and P^hagoreans. 
sextic (seks'tik), ei. and n. [< L. sextua, sixth, 
+ -ic.] I. o. Of the sixth degree; of the sixth 
order.~.g«xtio cum. Sec curw. 

II.. n. A quail tic, or equation, of the sixth 

degree ; also, a curve of the sixth order An- 

hamomo-ratlo sexUc, the equation of the sixth degree 
which gives the six anhannonio ratios of the roots of an 
equation of the fourth degree. 

•exiila (seks^til), a. [s; F. Sp. Pg. sexUl ss It. 
seatUe, i L. asxtUis, sixth, nsea only in the cal- 
endar, sc. mensia, the sixth month (later called 
Augustus f August), < sextus, sixth, < me, six: see 
six, Cf. In astrot, noting the as- 

pect or position of two planets when distant 
from each other sixty degrees or two signs. 
This position Is marked tnua, ge. The sextile, like the 
frine, waa oonaidered one of the good aspects ; the sqnsre 
or quartile an evil ona Uaed also as a noun. 

That planet (the moon] reoelves the dusky light we dls- 
«em in its nxme aspect from the earth's benignity. 

QhniiiU, Vanity of B^matiilng, xviil. 
And yet the acpect is not In trine or mHU, 

But in tlie quartlle radiation 

Or tetragon, which Shows an InclteaUou 

Av«.s,«riy6tsdn^^^ 

m 
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MXlitlllon (saks^tU'yqn)^ h. HUtom prop. mslU 
lion, < Ii.dfx, six {sextus, OnyilHonA 

According to English and ori^nal Italiati nu- 
meration, a million raised to the sixth power ; a 
number represented by unity with thirty-six ei- 
pbers annexed ; accoraing to French numera- 
tion, commonly taught in America, a thousand 
raised to the seventh power; a thousand quin- 
tillions. [For a note on the nomenclature, see 
triUionA 

BOXtilliontll (seks-tiFyqnth), a. and w. L a. 
Last in a series of sextillion; also, being one 
of sextillion equal parts. 

n..w. One of sextillion equal parts; tbe ratio 
of unity to sextillion. 

sextinef . a. [A false Latin-seeming form, with 
sense of E. aixteenih.'\ Sixteenth. 

From that moment to this rndLint oenturle (or, let me not 
be taken with a lye, five hundred ninety-eight, that wants 
but a palru of yearea to make me a true man) they [tbe 
sandal would no more live under the yoke of the aea. 

Noihe, Lenten Stutfe (Harl. Misc., VI. IfiO). 

(Naahe aeema to have considered that 1588 belonged to 
the fifteenth century - an erroneous nomenclature which 
has only of recent years passed Into complete desuetude.] 

Bextinvariant (seks-tin-va'ri-ant), n. [< sex- 
t(ic) 4* invariant.'^ An invariant of the sixth 
deme in the coefficients. 

aexiipartite (seks'ti-iiftr-tit), a. [< L. sextus, 
sixth, 4* parUtua, pp. of partire, divide.] Made 
into six parts ; consisting of six parts ; sexpartite. 

Sextiply (seks'ti-pll), r. t: pret. and pp. sexti- 
pliea, pnr. sexUplying. [Irreg. (after mulUph, 
etc.) < L. sextus, sixth, 4 pUcare, fold.] To 
multiply sixfold. 

A treble paire doth our late wracke repaire, 

And iexliplieM our mirth for one mishappe. 

DavifM, Microcusmos, p. a {Daviea.) 

sexto (seks'to), w. [< L. (NL.) sexto (orig. in 
sexto), abl. of sextus, sixth : see sixth. Ct. guar- 
to, oetavo.’} A book formed by folding each 
sheet into six leaves. 

sexto-dedmo (seks^toMles'i-mo), n, [L. (NL.) 
sexto ileeimo (orig. in sexto tiecimo), abl, of sex- 
tus deeimus, sixteenth: sextus, sixth; deeimus, 
tenth.] A sheet of paper when regularly fold- 
ed in 16 leaves of equal size; also, a pamphlet 
or book made up of folded sheets of 16 leaves : 
usually indicated thus, Wno or 16® (commonly 
read sixte*mtno). Also used a<ljectively. When 
the slxe of paper le not named, the 16mo leaf iintrlmmed 
is Biippoeed to be of the size 41 by inches. Also decimo- 
sexto. 

sextole (seks'tol ), a. [< L. sextus, sixth, + -ofo,] 
Same as sexfuplet, 2. 

8 ext 0 let( 8 eks^to-let),Yt. [< sexfole 4 -ef.] Same 
as sextuplet, 2. 

sexton (seks'tqn), n. [Also dial. saxUm (which 
appears also ui the surname Saxton beside Sex- 
ton); early mo<l. E. also sexten, sexHn; < ME. 
sexttin, sexteyns, sexesien, sexestein, contr. of sac- 
ristan, secristan, a sexton, sacristan: see sacris- 
tan, Cf. sextry, similarly contracted.] 1. An 
under-officer of a church, whose duty it is to act 
as janitor, and who has charge of the edifice, 
utensils, furniture, etc. in many instances the sex- 
ton also prepares graves and attends burials. Usually, in 
the Church of Knglsiid, the sexton is a Ilf e-officer, but In 
the United States ho is hired in tbe same manner as the 
janitor of any public building. See Moeridan. 

Tbe sexeeten went ( weened | welle than 
That he had he a wode man. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. It. 88, t 840. (HuOiwtU.) 

The tmxton of our church is dead. 

And we do lack an honest painful man 
Cim make a grave, and keep our clock in frame. 
Jkkksrand ITsftstor (?), Weakest Ooeth to tlie Wall, iU. 1. 

They went and told the sssfon^ 

And the mxban toll’d the belL 

Hood, Falthleaa Sally Brown. 

2. In6»<of«.,a8cxtoii-be©tl©; abur^ng-beetle; 
any member of the genus Noorophorua, See 
also cut under Necropktfrus. 


MEton-baetle (seks'tqn-bS^tl), n. A coleop- 
terous insect of the genus Xeerophorus : same 
as burying-beetle. 

sextoneSB (seks'ton-es), n. [< sexton + -egg.] 
A female sexton. [Rare.] 
still the darkness increased, till it reach’d such a pass 
That the sext&iusM hasten'd to turn on the gas. 

Barham, Iiigoldsby Legends, IL 48. 
As the textmem had personally seen it | the coffin’of .Tef- 
lerys) before isns, the discovery of 1810 can only he called 
tbe r^isoovery in a manner that made it more public. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., 11. 162. 

gextonryt (seks'tqn-ri), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sextmrtf ; a contraction of saerisUmry, as sexton 
of sact^tan; < sexton 4 -n/.] Hextonship. 

The aame maister retayned to hymselfe hut a amall 
lyuetig, and that waa the aextenry of (jiir lady churohe In 
Eenes, wortlio by yore, If he be resydent, a frankes. 

Berner*, tr. of Froisaai t's Ulimn., II. cxcvii. 

Bextomibip (seks'tqn-shlp), n. [< sexton 4- 
-ship,'] The office of a sexton, 
sextet (seks'tri), n. [Early mod. E. also sex- 
tery, 8€xtary,saxtry ; < mFusextrye, a corruption 
ot sacristy: see sacristy.] A sacristy; vestry. 

A SteCry, aaoraiiuro. Levim, Mauip. Vocab,, p. 106. 
Sextry land, land given to a church or religious house 
for the maintenance of a sexton or sacristan. 

sextubercnlar (seks-tu-b^r'ka-lttr), o. [< L. 
sex, six, + tubermlum, a boil, tubercle : see f«- 
hercular,] Having six tubercles: as, a sextu- 
bercular molar. JSature, XLI. 467. 
Bextnmvirate (seks-tum'vi-rAt), n. [Errone- 
ously (after duumvirate) for sexviraU.] The 
union of six men in the same office; the office 
or dignity held by six men Jointly; also, six 
persons holding an office jointly, 

A mcetumviraie to which all the agea of the world can- 
not add a seventh. Swift, dulUver's Travda, ilL 7. 

sextaoT (seksHu-dr), n. [< L. sextus, sixth, 4* 
{quatt)uor, four.] In music, same as sextet {a), 
sextuple (seks^tu-pl), a. [< OF. (and F.) se»- 
tuple as Sp. sextuple ss Pg. sextuplo ss It. sestuplo, 
< ML. as if ^sextuplus, < L, sextus, sixth, 4- •^plus, 
as in duplus, double, etc. ; cf. duple, quadruple^ 
septuple, etc.] Sixfold ; six times as much. 

Which well agreeth unto the proportion of man ; whose 
length— that is, a perpendicular from the vertex onto the 
sole of the foot— la sextuple unto his breadth. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. 6, 

Bextouple rhytlim or time, in mujde, a rhythm obarae- 
toriaea sixueats or pulses to the measure. It has two 
distinct forma, the one derived from duple rhythm by aub- 
dividing each part into three secondary parts, making a 
triply compound duple rhythm ; and tne other derived 
from triple rhythm by subdividing each part into two 
secondary parts, making a duply compound triple rhythm. 
The term la usually applied to tne former, espmally when 
indicated by the rhythmic aignatnre S or 
sextuple (Beks'tu-pl), v. t.; pret. and pp. mx> 
•, 0.1 To 


tupUid, ppr. sexiuplinff. 
■ Jyby 



SsaSaaaorSsxHa'hettlsi (AWn(^g«rtM},iMifylag a dead bird. 


^ ^ [< sextuple, 

multiply by six. 

We have sextupled our students. 

Maihe, Village Communities, p. 848. 

sextuplet (scks'tu-plet), n. [< sexftwle 4- -ct] 
1. A union or combination of six things: as, 
a sexiuplet of elliptic springs. — 2. In musie, a 
group of six notes to be poriormed in the time 
of four; a double triplet. Also scsiolc, sextole, 
sextoht, etc. Compare triplet, decimole, etc.— 
8 . A bicycle for six riders. 

Bextuplex (seks'tu-plcks), r. t. [< *sextuplex, 
a., < L. sextus, sixth, 4- -plex as in quadruplex, 
etc.] In teleg., to render capable of conveying 
six messages at the same time. 

If the line Is already duplexed, tbe phonophore will 
quadruplex IL If it is already t|uadruplexe<l, the phono- 
pbore will a^upUx or octuplex it. 

meet. JHev. (Amer.), XIV. fi. 

sextus (seks'tns), n. [ML., sixth: see sext, 
sixth.] In medieval music for more than four 
voice-parts, the second additional voice or part, 

sexual (sek'gu-al), a. [= P. sexuel = Sp. Pg. 
sexual ss It. sessuale. < L. sexualis, < sexus 
\sexu-), sex; see geji, J 1. Of or pertaining to 
sex or the sexes in general: as, sexual char- 
acteristics.— 2. Distinctive of sex, whether 
male or female; peculiar to or charucteristio 
of either sex; genital: as, sexual organs; the 
sexual — 3, Of the two sexes ; done by 

means of the two sexes ; reproductive : as, sex- 
wa/ intercourse ; sexual reproduction. — 4, Pe- 
culiar to or afifectiug the sexes or organs of sex ; 
venereal: as, sexual disease or malformation. 
— 5, Having sex; sexed; separated into two 
sexes; monoecious: the opposite of asexual: as, 
a sexual animal.— secondary sexual cbmraotenL 
some Off any characterlstlos, not Immediately concerned 
in r^foduotion, which one sex has and the other sex has 
not ; any atructural peculiarity, excepting the organs of 
generation, which diaungulthea male from female. Tlni% 
we ludr on a man'a face and breast, the anUers of the 


d««r, tli« tnUn of the peeoook or wf other differenee In 
the j^amege of e bird between the mete end the female, 
the eoent^glanda of any mele^ the oleepere of a flih« and 
many other features are refarded as secondary sexual 
oharaoters. and are concerned In sexual selection.— i«x» 
nil nlBlliiy. (n) The unconscious or instinctive attrac- 
tion of one sex for the other, as exhibited by prefeiv 
enoe or choice of any one individual, rather than of any 
other, of the opposite sex, as a matter of sexual selection. 
In roan such selection is (dten called aMnUy{»Stitr 

Goethe), (t) thich degree of aflinity between the sexes of 
different species as enabtea theae apeoies to interbreed 
or hybridise.— Sexual fftaaorphimn, difference of form 
or (u other soologioal climcter in the members of either 
aex, blit not of both sexe% of any animal Thus, a species 
of cirrlpeds which has two ktnds of males, or a species of 
butterflies whose femalos are of two sorts, exhibits sexual 
dimorphism. The term properly attaches to the adults 
of perfectly sexed animals^ and not to the many instances 
of dimorphism among sexless or sexually immature or- 
ganisms. Thus, the noney-bee is not a case of sexual 
dimorphism, as there is only one sort of perfect males 
(the drones) and one of perfect females (the queenX 
ihoimh the hive consists mostly of a third sort of bees 

a rorkers or undeveloped females^ bexual dimorphism 
common among invertebrates, rare in the higher ani- 
maIs.—B6xnul method, in M., same as atanuU iystsm 
(^X— Sexnel orgmilfl, organs immediately oonoemed in 
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8«fditnG6 eooolUlirt. Sume ue doubk mtm* 
nut (which see^ uuder oocoauuf), 
myd, n. Same as mffid. 

8mt, aaynt. Middle English past participles 

of Hee^» 

A Middle English form of the preterit 

Beymeria (»f-m«'ri-4), ». [NL. (Pursh, 1814), 
named after Henry SeymeTf an English amateor 
naturalist.] A genus of gamopetalons plants 
of the order Scritphuiarinemf tnbe Oerardiea, 
and subtribe Euaerardiem, it U characterised by 
braotleas flowers with a bell-shaped calyx having narrow 
and slender lobes, a short corolla-tube with br^ open 
throat and live spreading lobes, four short woolly stamens, 
smooth and equal anther-oells, and a globoae capsule with 
a coinnreased pointed or l>eidied apex. There are 10 spe- 
cies. of which one ism native of Ifadagaacar and the rest all 
of the United States and Mexico. !i%ey uw erect branch- 


sexual iuteroourae or reproduction ; the sexual system. 
-‘Sexual reproduction, reproduotion in which both 
■exes concur ; gamogenesis.— SexUil aeleotion. See se- 
Mjen.— Sexual ayatmiL (a) In woitL and anal, the 
reproductive ^stem ; the sexual organs, coUactively con- 
aioered. (b) In M., a system of ohuMilfloation founded 
ou the distinction of sexes in plants, as male and female. 
Also oaUe<l »exwU method, arti^eial eifeUtn, lAnnoan tyetom. 
Bee Uimean. 

ssxnalisation, sexnalise. Bee nexuaiization^ 
Mxualize, 

•exnalist (sek'gu-al-ist), n. [< serual -igf.] 
One who maintains the doctrine of sexes in 
plants ; one who classifies plants by the sexual 
system. 

Sflknality (8ek-§u-al'i-ti), n. [< sexual 4* 4fy.] 

1. The character of sex; the state of being 
sexual or sexed or having sex ; the distinction 
between the sexes; sex in the abstract. 

It was known even before the time of Ilnnsens that car- 
tahn plants produced two kinds of flowers, ordinary open, 
and minute closed ones : and this fact formerly gave rise 
to warm controversies ati(»iit ttie eeantality of plants. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 310. 

Bex Is a term employed with two signiflcancea which 
are cfften confused, but which it is indispensable to dls- 
tlnguiah accurately. Originally sex was applied to the or- 
ganism as a whole, in recognition of the (linerentiatiuii of 
the reproductive function. Becondarily. sex, together 
with the adjectives male and female, haa l)een applied to 
the eaaentiad rimroductive elemmta, ovum and spennato- 
■oon, which it is the function of the sexual organisms (or 
organs) to produce. According to a strict biological defl- 
niuon aorualAp is the characteristic of the male and fe- 
male reproductive elements (genoblasta), and aex of the 
Individuals in which the reproductive elements arise. A 
man haa sex, a spermatozoon sexuality. 

Jhwk’i Bandbodk of Med. Sdenees, VI. 488. 

d. Becoguition of sexual relations. [Karo.] 

You may ... say again, as 1 have .heard you may ere now, 
that Uie popular Christian paradise and hell are but a 
Pagan Olympus and Tartarus^ as grossly material as Ma- 
homet's, without the honest thoroughgoing sexuality 
which, you thought, mafle his notion logical and consis- 
tont KinytUy, Yeas^ viiL (Dai^) 

i6K1iali2ati<m (sek^su-al-i-za'shon), n. [< sex- 
uaUse + -afton.] The attribution 'of sex or of 
Bexuality to (a person or thing). Also spelled 
sexualisation. [Bare.] 

We are inclined to doubt Pott's eonfldent assumption 
tiud^jedtsiof is a necessary consequence of personifl- 

eation, Classieal Jten., ni. 301. 

•einiftlise (sek'pu-al-iz), r. t ; pret. and pp. 
sexualisedf ppr. sexualisina. [< sexual + •ixe.'} 
To separate by sex, or aistinguish as sexed: 
confer the distinction of sex upon, as a word 
or a thought ; give sex or gender to, as male or 
female. Also spelled sexualise. 

SsmeUiting, as it were, all objects of thought. 

WhUney, l^ng. and Study of Lang., p. 215. 

sexually (sek'gu-al-i), adf. By means of sex; 
in the sexual relation ; after the manner of the 
sexes : as, to propagate sexually, 
eexilB (sek^stis), n. ; pi. sexus, [L.] Sex ; also, 
either sex, male or female, 
sezralent (8eks'v&>lent), a. Same as sexiva- 
lent 

■win®-. An obsolete form of sayi. 
sey^. A Middle English form of the preterit of 
see^, 

A Scotch form of stol. 
sey^, n. and v. Same as say^, say^, 
wsjf^ (sa), n, [Prob. < Icel. segi, a slice, bit, 
amn to a saw, saga^ cut with a saw, etc. : 
see saui^. The word spelled scye ^pears to be 
the same, misspelled to simulate F. sotor, cut.] 
Same as scye, [Scotch.] 
isybertlte (sf'b^rt-it), ». fNamed after H. 
herty an American mineralogist (1802 *>83), ] m 
mineral, f same as eUntonite, 


ing herbiL often turning black in drying, uaually olaromy- 
hairy, and bearing chiefly oppoaiie and inoiaed leavea, and 
yellow flowers in an interrupted spike or raceme. For 
8. macrophylla, of the Missfaalppi valley, see muUm /oo- 
glove, under /ooptow. 

Besnrdt. A Middle English past participle of 
senge, singe, 

Beyntf, n, A .Middle English spelling of saints, 
seyntnarief , n, A Middle English form of santy 
iuary. 

Bey-pollack, n. The eoalfish. [Local, Eng.] 
8f« An abbreviation of gfarzando or tforsato, 
sfogato (sf^-gh'tp), a, fit., pp. of ^fogare^ evap- 
orate, exhale, vent.] Exhaled ; in music, not- 
ing a passage to be rendered in a light, airy 
manner, as if simply exhaled.— soprano sfosato, 
a thin, high soprano. 

’sfoott (sfut), inten, [Also written ^ud^oot, 
^ods/oot; abbr. < Ooefs foot; cf. ^shhod,] A 
minced impreeation. 

’Stfoat, 111 learn to conjure and raise devils. 

Shat., T. and a, il 8. a 
'i^Toot, what thing is this? 

Beau, and FI., laws of Candy, il 1. 

sfenando (sfor-tshn'd^), a, [It., ppr. of sfor- 
zare, force, < L. ex, out, + ML. /orfwi, force : see 
forced.'] In music, forced or pressed ; with sud- 
den, decided energy or emphasis: especially 
applied to a single tone or chord wbicli is to be 
made particularly prominent. Abbreviated sf. 
and or marked >, A— Bforsando pedal Bee 
wded. 

Sforzato (sfor-tsa'to), a, [It., pp. of sfarzarc, 
force : see sforzan^,} Bame as sforzando, 
sfregSJUd (sfre-gSt'si), n, [It., < sfregare, rub, 
< L, ex, out, + fricare, mb: see frictUm.j In 
painting, a mode of glazing adopted by Titian 
and other old masters for soft shadows of 
flesh, otc. It consisted in dipping the Anger in the 
color and drawing it once, with an even movement, along 
the surface to be painted. Pairholt. 

Bfomato (8f()-ma'to), a, [It., smoked, < L. ex, 
o\it, + fumatus, pp.’ of fumarc, smoke : see/wme, 
V, ] In pain tina, smoked: noting a style of paint - 
ing wherein the tints are so blend^ that out- 
lines are scarcely perceptible, the effect of the 
whole being indistinct or misty. 
gf!s. An abbreviation of sforzando or sforzato, 
Bfpral&ato (sgrAf-fltt'td), pi. sgrajfati (-ti). 
Bame as sgraffHo, 

Sgraffito (sgrhf-fd'to), fi.; pi. sgraffiti (-ti). [It.: 
see graffito.^ 1. Same as graffito decoration 
(which see, under graffito). 

Its (the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry's] exterfm’ 
is bdiutlfully sdomed by sffntfM fresooes and majolica 
medallions of celebrated artists and maatars. 

Harper sMoff., UIXYIII. 571. 

2, (a) Same as graffito ware (which see, under 
graffito), (b) A kind of pottery made in Eng- 
land, in which clays of different colors are laid 
one upon another and the pattern is produced 
by cutting away the outer layers, as in cameos 
and cameo-glass. (The term is Improperly applied in 
this case, ano is in a sense » trad6-maik.)~igrafBtO 
palntil^ See prqlltoMrinMyip, under prq^ 
sn. [ME. sh, ssh, sen, occasionally dh, s^ x, ear- 
lier sc, partly an assibilated form of AS. sc (as 
in most of the following words in sA-, as well, 
of course, medially and terminally, in ma^ 
others), partly when medial representing OF. 
•SS-, as in the verbal termination the AS. 
sc as OB. sk, sc as OFiies. sk as D. sek as MLO. 
LO. sch sa OHG. sc, sk, MHG. G. scA as leel. sk 
as Sw. Dan. sk as Goth, sk. The palatalization, 
so called, of the orig. e or k, which, when the e 
or k was not preceded by s, became OF. and 
ME. eh, mod. E. eh (pron. tsh), mod. F. eh (pron. 
sh), led to the change of s, as combined witn tbe 
palatalized e or k, Into another sibilant, which 
in the eariier Tent, as well as in L. and Gr., 
was unknown, or was not alphabeticaily repre- 
sented, and whieh, at flrst repreaentea by ee, 


later eomtoonly by sek and oeeaMenaBy by sl» 
ee, or it oame to be written ittt. «A. The ettm- 
brotts formsoA, vepresenUim the same sound, is 
still retained in German. (Seei8.) Many words 
exist in E. in both the orb. form sc- or sk- (as 
scab, soot^, serub^, etc.) audthe assibilated form 
in sA- (as shab, shof^, skrubK etc.).] A digraph 
representing a simple sibilant sound akin to s. 
See 8, and the above etymology, 
ah. An abbreviation of shiXUnh, 
aha (shft), n. [Chin.] A very light, thin allken 
material made in China; silk gauze, 
ahab (shab), n. r< ME. shab, ^sekah; an assibi- 
lated form of scab, n. Ct shabhy.} If. A scab. 

Ha fhrapaih on hla akadtot. 

PdUHaal Songs (ad. WrigbtX p. m 

2. A disease incident to she^; a kind of itch 
which makes the wool fall off; scab: same as 
raffi or rubbers, 

ahab (shab), v, [An assibilated form of scab, e , ; 
cf. shab, n.] I. trans. To rub or scratch, as a 
dog or cat scratching itself. --To shab olll ^ 
rid of. 

How eagerly now does mv moral friend run toihe devil, 
having hopes of profit in the wind I I have shabbsd him 
0 / purely. Farguhar, love and a Bottle Iv. a. {paeUs,) 

j[I. intrans. To play mean tricks; retreat or 
skulk away meanly or clandestinely. [Old 
cant.] 

shabbedf (shab'ed), a, [< ME. shabbid, shah- 
hyd, sehaobed; < shab + -cd^.] i. Scabby; 
mangy. 

All that ben more and shabbid eke with aynne 

Bather with plte thanne with reddour wynne. 

Lydgate. (HalMiesiL) 
Thyne sheep are oer al shabbyd. 

Piers Plowman (OX x. 864. 

2, Mean; shabby. 

They moatly had short hair, and went in a shabbsd con- 
dition, and looked rather like prentioea. 

A. Wood, Atheiue Oxon., 11. 748. (Todd,) 

Bhabbily (shab'i-li), adc. In a shabby manner, 
in any sense of the word shablty, 
shabbiUGBB (shab'i-nes), n. Shabby character 
or condition. Especially - (a) A threadbare or worn- 
out apnearance. (6) Meaimeas or paltriness of conduct 

Bhabblet. ». Bee shable. 
shabby (sbab'i), a, [An assibilated form of 
scabby,')^ 1, Scabby; mangy. HaUiweU,^2, 
Mean; base; scurvy. 

They were very shabby fellows, pitifully mounted, and 
worse armed. Clarendon, Diary, Dec. 7, 1883. 

Be '■ a shabby body, the laird o’ Monkbams ; . . . hell 
make aa muokie about buying a fore quarter o’ lamb in 
August as about a back ley o’ beef. SeoU, Antiquary, xv. 

3. Of mean ai>pearance; noting clothes and 
other things which are much worn, or evidence 
poverty or decay, or persons wearing such 
clothes; seedy. 

The dean was so shabby, and look'd like a ninny. 

Siwift, Hamilton's Haroii, an. 1728. (Hkhardeon,) 

The necessity of wearing shabby coat# and dirU ahiris. 

Afocauh^y. 

Her mother felt more and more ashamed of the shabby 
fly in which our young ladv was conveyed to and from 
her parties— of her shabby fly, and of that shabby cavalier 
who was in waiting sometimes to put Miss Ohanotte into 
her carriage. Thadteray, Philip, xxil. 

They leave the office, the cotton-broker keeping up a 
fragmentary conversation with tbe shabby gentleman. 

W. M. Dakar, New 'rimothy, p. 158. 

Bhabby-ganteel (shab^l-jen-t^r )» Retaining 
in present shabbiness traces of former gentility ; 
aping gentility, but really shabby. 

As . . . Mrs. Oami had , . . only eof. left, she was obliged 
still to continue the lodging-house at Margate, in which 
have occurred the most Interesting passages of the sAoUp 
genteel story. Thaekstaiy, SMbby Genteel Story, ix. 

Bkablaf (sbab'l), n. [Also shabhle; a var. of 
sable\ itself an obs. var. of sabre, saber : see 
saber,) A saber. [It Is defined in 16^ as shorter 
than the sword, but twice as broad, and edged 
on one side only.] 

(He was] mounted upon one of the best horses In the 
kingdom, with a good claahtng shabie by his side. 

Crguhstrt, tr. of Bahelais, 1 41 

He tugged for a aeoond or two at the hilt of his MiabUe, 

. . . flindi^ ti loth to quit the sheath. 

fltoff;BobBey,xxvUI. 

diahraok (sbab'rak), n, [Also eehdbraek, 
schahragueK F.); m D. Sw. eehabrakm Dan. 
skaberak m F. chaoraque, sehahraque, < G.seAaA- 
racke, < Pol* Buss, ehapramm Sloven. 

ehaprag m Lith. shabrakas m l^tt. shabraka « 
Hung, esdbrdg, < Turk, ehaprak,) A saddle- 
cloth or housing used in modem European 
armies. 

flbkek* (shak), v, i, [A dial. var4 of shake,l 1. 
To be shed or fall, as oom at harvest.— 9, To 
feed on stubblei or upon the waoto eom of tho 



l#ldvr^S. To hlbmato, as an animal) ospeoial- 
tho beat: also said of men who ^^lay up” or 
*^hole up” for the winter, or go into winter 
quarters. [Western U. S.j 
riliaok^ (shak)) n. [< ahaekK e.] I, Grain fallen 
from the ear and eaten by nogs, eto^ after har- 
vest ; also, fallen mast or aeoms. f^ov. £ng. 1 
Liberty of winter pastnra^. [Prov.Eng.j 
—3. In the dsherieS) bait picked up at sea oy 
any means, as the flesh of porpoises or of sea- 
birds, refuse fish, etc., as distin^shed from 
the regular stock of bait carried by the vessel 
or otherwise depended upon. Also shucMait, 
[New Eng.1— 4. [< e., 3.] A very 

roughly built house or cabin, especially such 
a one as is put up for temporary occupation 
while securing a claim under the United Btates 
preemption laws. [Western XT. 8.] 

The only . . . thing in tho ihspe of a boat on the little 
Miasoorl was a amall Hat-bottomed mow in the poaaeMion 
of three hard oharaoten who Uyed in a ehooir or hut eome 
twenty milea above tu. Tk» (kniury, XXXVl. 42. 

Pqmmon of shack, the right of penone oooupying landa 
lying together in the aame common field to turn out their 
cattle after harvest to feed promiMuoualy in that field, 
ahack'^ (shak), v, [Origin obscure; perhaps a 

K articular use of shack^ ; of. shake and skog in 
ke senses.] I. intram* To rove about, as a 
stroller or bejp^ar. 

.n. trans. To go after, as a ball batted to a 
distance. [Local, U. S.j 
shack^ (shak), ». [Cf. shaek^^ e.] A strolling 
vagabond : a shiftless or worthless fellow ; a 
tramp. [Prov. Eng, and New Eng.] 

Great ladies are more apt to take sidea with talking flat- 
tering Gossips than such a thadc as Fitsharria 

Rogw Rorth, Eaamen, p. 2D8. (DaeiM.) 
I don't believe Bill would have tamed out such a miMr- 
able ghaek if he'd a decent woman for a wife. 

N*w Engiand Tales, 

Shackaback (shak'a-bak), n. Same as sha43k- 
hag, [Prov. Eng.] 

Sbackatoryt (sh&^a-to-ri), n. [Origin obscure : 
said to be **for sUai^ a Tory** (imp. Diet.), 
where Tory is presumably to* be taken in its 
orig. sense.] An Irish hound. 

NosftodreiCori/ comes neere him; if hee once get the start, 
hee'g gone, and you gone too. 

The Wandering Jew. {ttalHweU.) 
Tliat Irish thaektUnry heat the bush for him. 

Dekker and Middleton, Honest Wliore, fi. 

flkackbag (shak'bag), n. [AlsoshdcXruhocAr; cf. 
shake-rag and shake-hag,’] An idle vagabond. 
[Prov. l^ng.] 

fiOack-bait (shak'b&t), n. Same as shack^f 3. 
ahack-bolt ( shak' bolt), n. Bame anshackle-bolt,Z, 
shacked (shakt), a, A dialectal variant of 
shagged, 

shade-fisherman (shak'fish'Cr-man), n. A ves- 
sel which uses shack for bait, 
shack-fishing (shak'fish'ing), n. Fishing with 
shack for bait. 

shackle^ (shak'l), n, [Early mod. E. also shaek- 
il; < ME. sehakkylf smakylle^ schakle^ scheakel, 
< AS. sceaeuHy scaculf sceaeel, seecelf shackle, 
fetter, prob. also in the general sense, * a link or 
ring of a chain * (=s MD. sekoeekel^ later sehaksl, a 
link of a chain, ring of a net, sx leel. skdkulU tue 
pole of a carriage, as Bw. skaksl, the loose shaft 
of a carriage (cf. Bw. dial, skdk^ a chain), sa 
Dan. skagls, a trace for a oarria^); lit. *a 
shaking thing,’ with adi. suffix -of, -td, < sceacan, 
scacany shake; see shake, Cf. ramshackle^,] 
X, A bent or curved bar, as of iron, forming a 
link or staple used independently and not form- 

S part of a continnons chain, (a) The bar of a 
ock which passM through the staiue. (b) An iron 
closed by a movable bolt Shackles are mostly used 
to connect lengths of chain cable together. See outs 
under tnaoring-ewieel and tmehar^ehaekle. <e) A long link 
securing two ankle-rings or wrist-rings together, or an 
ankle-ring to a wiist-iing, so as to secure a prisoner; 
hence, In the plural, letten; mattaolea. 

Whst will thy shaokUs neither loose nor break? 

Are they" " . 
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link.— 4. The wrist. [Prov. Eng.]aiffim. 
ShaddBi Qymst Manade, Fmat, ShaM sira gym are 
general words, being appliosble to chains for mther the 
urns or the legs, or perhaps any ofther part of the body, 
but gyeee is now only elevated or poetic. By derivation, 
mamadoe are for the hands, and /mere for the feet 
shackle^ (shak'l), V, f. jpret. and pp. shackled, 
ppr. shackling, [< ME. sohakkten, sohaklen; 
< shackle^, n.] 1. To chain; confine with 

shackles; manacle or fetter; hence, figura- 
tively, to confine or bind so as to prevent or 
impede free action; clog; embarrass; hamper; 
impede; trammel. 

You must not ehaekle him with mles about indifferent 
matters. Loeke, Education. 

And what avails a useless brand 
Held by a captive's shackled hand? 

Seott, Bokeby, iv. 17. 

2, To join or make fast with a shackle, 
shackle'^ (shak'l), n, [Dim. of shack^ or as if 
a diff. application of shackle^ as ^that which 
shakes’ in the wind, etc., < shake^ v, : see shake, 
and cf. shacklei^,] Stubble, [^ov, EngJ 
shackle^ (shak'l), n, A raffie. [Local, IL S.] 

fHe] stated that he went to defendant's house on Dec. 
24, and was asked by a young man to Join in a shadtie tor 
live tame rabbits, lie eotisented, and a box was brought 
containing three threepenny pieces, and thoM who threw 
the highest gained the rabbits. 

Western Oasette, Jan. 80, 1886, quoted in N. and Q., Sih 

[ser., XL 245. 

flhackle-bar (shak'l-bkr), n. The coupling-bar 
or link of a railroad-ear. [U. 8.] 
fihadkle-bolt (shak'l-bdlt), n, 1, A bolt hav- 
ing a shackle or clevis on the end.— 2. A bolt 
which is passed through the eyes of a clevis or 
shackle. JK, H, Knight, — 3. A shackle. Also 
shack-boH. — 4. In her,, a bearing representing 
a fetlock for hobbling a horse. Compare span- 
celed. Also called p^oner*s-hoH, 

What device doeshebesron his shield?" replied Ivan- 
boe. '^Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock 
painted blue on the black shield." “A fetterlock and 
shaekie-boU aaure," said Ivatihoe ; **I know not who may 
boar the device, but well I ween it might now be mine 
own.” Sedt, Ivanhoc^ xaU. 

shackle-bone (shak'l-bon),tt. lAlaoBc,shacklc- 
hane ; < shacklc'l + bonc^ .] The wrist. [Scotch.] 
shackle-crow (shak'l-kro), n. A bolt-extrac- 
tor having a shackle in place of a claw, used 
on shipboard. 

shackle-flap (shak'l-fiap), n. A cover for a 
manhole wnich is attached to the plate by a 


The tsrtrtlur smith spits in his buckehoms fist, 
bids hfs men bring out the five-fold twist, 


Andblds 
Bis shackle^ shaddoekss, hdm] 
Bis linked bolts. W, 


shadtly (shak'li), a. 
shackle^, shackling,] 


. gyves, and cbaineA 
Itannia's Pastorals, L 6. 
[< shaek^ 4- -^yl; cf. 
Shaky; rickety; totter- 


ii^; Ramshackle ; especially, in feeble health, 

A very small man, slender and brittle-looking, or what 
edd colored nurses call shoddy, 

J, W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 66. 

They had come to a short lane, from the opening of 
which was visible an unpainted and shaekly dwelling. 

The Century, XXX VT 672. 

Shackragt (shak'rag), n, Bame as shake-rag, 
mhmA l (shad), n, sing, and pi, [Early mod. E. 
shadde, <^ad; < ME. *schad, < AS. sceadda, a 
kind of fish (explained by Somner, Lye, etc., 
as a skate, but from the form prob. tho shad), 
SB G. dial, sekade, a shad. Cf . W. ysgadcnyn (pi. 
ysgadan) as Ir. Gael, sgadan, a herring.] 1. A 
clupeoid fish of the genus AUtaa, in wnich there 
are no palatal teeth and the cheeks are deeper 
than they are long. The common shad of America, A . 
sapidissima, is one of the most important food-fishes along 



Bow- 


shackle. K. H, Knight 
8]iackle«haillIIiedt (shak'l-hamd), a. 
legged. Ealliwell, 

A brave dapper Dlcko, ... his head was holden uppe 
so pert, and his legges ehoekle-ham'd, as if his knees had 
beene laced to his tnighes with points. 

Greene, Quip for Upstart C/onrtier (Harl. MIm., V. 408X 

flihackle-jack (shak'l-jak), n. An implement 
used to attaoli the tiiills of a vehicle to the 
shackle on the axle when a box of india-rubber 
is used to prevent, rattling, 
shackle-joint ( shak'l-ioint ), n, A joint involv- 
ing the principle of the shackle. Specifically, in 
anat,. a kind of articulation, 
found in the exoskeleton of 
some fishes, formed by the 
passing of a bony ring of one 
part through a perforation of 
another part, the two being thus 
movably linked together. 

The spines of some Teleostel 
preMnt us with a peculiar kind 
of articulation— a ehadde-pAnt, 
the baae of a spine forming a 
ring whioh passes through an- 
other ring developed from an osdcle supporting it. 

MivaH, Blem. Anat., p. 277. 



S ine with ■ bony plate of 
e skin of a eiluraiid SiMi. 


too atrong, or is thine arm too weak? 

Qfutdss, Emblems, v. 9. 
(d) A form of fosalator osad Ibr snpportiiig telegraph- 
wfrss where the strain is oonsidenible. It Is usnally of 
porcelain, with a hole through the center through which 
a bolt passes. This bolt secures the insulating spool to 
two iron straps by which It is scoured to the pcSo or other 


JBenoe — '2. Figuratively, anything whioh hin- 
ders, restrainii, oreonfines. 

The fetters and shadtUs which It [fbi] brings to endavc 
men with must be looked on and admired as ornaments. 

SUmoff/im, SermonaXL lit 
There Death breaks the Ehoettss which Force had pnt on. 

Prior, Thief and CorasUsr. 

8. In her,, some part of a ohain or fetter used 
as a beariBg, usually a single long, narrow 


shackle-pin (shak'l-pin), n. The small pin of 
wood or iron that confines a shackle-bolt in 
place. 

snackle-pimch (shakH-puneh), n, A punch for 
driving out shackle-bolls. 

Bhackle-Teixit (shak'i-v&n), n, A vein of the 
horse, apparently the median antebrachial, 
from whicn blood used to be let. 

Thecurelsthus: lei him Mood of his two breast vainea 
of his two shadde mines, and of his two vainas above the 
cronets of his hinder hooves. 

TopwU,Bea8toafi07XP>40a (ffailiwdt.) 

Shackling (shak'ling), o. [< shocktoi, taken ad- 
jectlvely (of. ramshackle^), + AngK Cf, shaekly,] 
fehaokly; rickety, [U. S.] 

The gate itadf was such a shoc Hh ig ooneem a child 
oonldnt have leaned on it without breakingit down. 

J, T. Troviridge, Couponwnds, p. 887. 

ahaek*lock (shak'lok), n, [Short for dkackle- 
lock, < lock\ a.] A iffiaokle-bolt; a 

sort of shackle. 


Amefican Shad (jtiesa sapfdisjttma), 

the Atlantic coast of the United States, and has lately hem 
introduced on the Pacific cfMud. It is suadromoua ascend- 
ing rivers to spawn. it is usually from 18 to 28 inches long; 
of stout compressed form, the body Indna comparativoy 
deep. The color is silvery, becoming bluish on the back, 
witn a dark spot behind tho opercle, and somettmos several 
others along the line dividing the color of the back from 
the white of the sides. The mouth is large, the fins are 
eomparatively small, and the dorsal is much nearer to the 
snout than to the base of the caudal fin. The shad is 
taken with the seine, and is highly eeteemed for lie ex- 
cellent flavor. The British shad are of two species : the 
sllice-shad. A. rndgaris, and the twsite, A. finta. llie Chi- 
nese shad Is A. reevesi. 

And there the eel and shad sometimes are canghi. 

J. Dennys (Arber's Eng. Garner, 1. 171 )l 

2. In the Ohio valley, a clupeoid, Ponwhbus 
chryso^loris, with persistent and well-devel- 
oped teeth in the premaxillaries and front of 
the lower jaw. — 8. With a qualifying word, 
one of several other fishes. See gizsard-^had, 
and phrases below.— oreen-tailed shad, hard- 
head or hard-headed Ihad, the menhaden. (Local, 
U. S.1— XiOOg-honed uhlMl . any food-fish of the family 
Qerridm or genus Gerres. as found along the Atlantic coast 
of the United States and in the B<»m)uda8.— Ohio thad, 
Pemddms ehrysoddoris. See def. 2.— Babel lhad, a 
small shad abont as large as a herring or alewife. (Hud- 
son river.)— White-eyed shad. Same as mud-shad.-^ 
White raad. the true shad of America. See def. 1.— 
TellOW^ilSled shad, the menhaden. [Local, U. S.) 

fihad^. A Middle English past imrticiple of 
shed^, 

shad-bellied (shad'bel^id), ( 2 . 1. Having little 
abdominal protuberance : as, a sJaid-bellim per- 
son. 

He was kind o* mournful and thin and shad bdlied. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. & 

2. Sloping away gradually in front ; cutaway: 
as, a shad-bellied coat. 

In this Livingston Company many wore three-cornered 
hats, shttdJwtUed coats, shoe and knee buckles. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L 18. 

shad-bird (shad'bM), n. 1. The common 
American snipe, GalUtiago icilsoni or G, deli- 
cata. See cut under Gatlinago, [Delaware.] 
— 2. The common European sandpiper, Trin- 
goides hypoleucus. [Shropshire, Eng.] Both 
birds are so called with reference to their ap- 
pearance at the shad-fishing season. 

Bliad-blOBSOni (shad'blos^um), n. The flower 
or bloom of the shad-bush ; also, the plant it- 
self. 

sbad-blub (shad'bfish), n. The June-berry 
or service-berry, Ameianckier Canadensis: so 
named in New England because it blossoms 
just when shad appear in the rivers. (Gray,) 
The name it sometimes given (erroneously) to the flow- 
ering dogwood, Cbmtis/oricte. Also sfiod-^netr. See out 
under serdeeJlorry. 

flbiulde^t. A Middle English preterit and past 
participle of shed^, 

sbaddant «t. A Middle English form of shed^, 

shaddock (shad'ok), n. [Prob. first in the comn. 
shaddock-tree; named a^er a Capt. Shaddo^, 
who brought it to the West Indies, early in the 
18th century,] A tree, Citrus decumama, of the 
orange genus ; also, its fruit. The tree grows 80 or 



Leaf of Sha(t* 
(lock (Ct/p'Hfiir- 
(M/ZlilMa). 


sliaddock 

40 foot high, and is the most handioine of the genus. It 
is a native of the Malayan and Polynesian iaumda, now 
ottltivated In many warm countries. The 
fruit is globose or pyriform and orange- 
like. but very laige, weighing sometimes 
15 pounds^ and of n pale-yellow color; the 
pulp la yellow, green, pink, or crimson, 
antfis wholesome ; the rind and partitions 
are very bitter. There are timuerous va- 
rieties, some very Juicy and refreshing. 

The shaddock proper is, however, gener- 
ally Inferior to its smaller variety, the 
grape-fruit or pomelo, which is further 
distinguished by beating its fruit in clus- 
ters. Both are to some extent grown in 
Florida, the latter becoming a oonsidora- 
ble article of expoH to the North. Also 
vom^mom. See ^mpt /ruU mid patr^. 
dutddowt, n. An obsolete apel]mj|;f 
of shaihito. 

shaded (gliad), n. r< M£. srhmU (Kentish ssed), 
partly < AS. sceadu (gen. seeiulwey scemk)y f., 
partly < scead (gen. seeadca^ scedes)^ neut., shade, 
the form seea^ (gPB- sccadwe^ etc.) producing 
reg. E. shadow : see shadtnr, to which Mfide is re- 
lated as mead^ is to meadf>w. Of. shed^y n.l 1. 
The comparative obscurity, dimness, or gloom 
caused by the interception or interruption of 
the rays of light. 

The bttschys that were blowed grene, 

And leued ful Inucly that lent grete tchade, 

Wiiliam qf PaUrm (E. E. T. S.), L 22. 
Sit you down in the »had«, and stay but a little while. 

/. W^affon, Complete Angler, p. (iS. 
The fisfnty knights were scorch’d, and know not where 
To run for shedter, for no sAode was near. 

Drgdeu, Flower and Leaf, 1. 382. 

2. A place or spot sheltered from the sun’s 
rays ; a shaded or shady spot ; hence, a secluded 
or ol^cure retreat. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

SAak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 1. 

* These ekades 

Are still the abodes of gladness. 

Bryant, Inscription for Entrance to a Wood. 

8. pL Darkling shadows; darkness which ad- 
vances as light wanes ; darkness : as, the shades 
of evening. 

Then thus I turn me from niy country's light 
To dwell in solemn ekadee of endless night. 

Shak., Rich. II., 1, 8. 177. 
Bee, while I speak, the shades disperse away ; 

Aurora gives the promise of a dav. 

Addison, tr. of Ovia's Metamorpb., ii. 

4 . in minting^ the dark part or parts of a pic- 
ture ; mao, deficiency or absence of i llumination- 

*Ti8 ev'rv painter's art to hide from sight. 

And cast in shades, what seen would not delight 

Drydsn. 

5. Degree or mdation of defective luminosity 
in a color; often used vaguely from the fact 
that paleness, or high luminosity combined with 
defective chroma, is confounded with high lu- 
minosity by itself: us, a dark or deep shade; 
three different shades of brown. Bee co/or, 
huet, and tint 

White, red, y<dlow, blue, with their several degrees or 
“ Ixodes and mixtures, as green, scarlet, . . . and the rest, 
oome in only by the eyes. 

Loeke, Human Understanding, IT. ill. 1 1. 
Her present winter garb was of merino, the same soft 
shade of brown as her hair. CharltSU Bronte, Shirley, vi. 

It Is when two shads# of the same color are brought side 
by side that comparison makes them oflions to each other. 

O. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 

6. A small or scarcely perceptible degree or 
amount; a trace; a trifie. 

In the golden hour of friendship, we are surprised with 
•hods# of suspicion and unbelief. Emerson, Friendship. 
She takes, when harsher m«>ods remit, 

What slender shade of doubt may bit. 

And makes it vassal unto love. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xlviii. 

7. A person’s shadow'. [Poetical.] 

Since every one hath, every one, one shade. 

8hak., Bonnets, liil. 
Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue. 

Pope, FiSfiay on Criticism, 1. 4(Kt. 

8. The soul after its separation from the body; 
so called because supposed to be perceptible 
to the sight, but not to the touch ; a departed 
spirit; a 'ghost; as, the shades of departed he- 
roes. 

I shall be made, 

Ere long, a fleeting ehade; 

Fray come, 

And doe some honour to my tomb. 

Herrick, To the Yew and Cypresse to Grace his Fnnerall. 
Unknowing to command, prond to obey, 

A lifeless King, a RoyM Bfuide I lay. 

PrioT, Solomon, Ii. 

Peter Bell excited hfs [Byron's! spleen to such a degree 
that he evoked the shades at Pope and Inyden, and de. 
manded of them whether it were possible that such trash 
could evade contempt 7 Maeaulay, Moore's JBiyroQ. 
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The ghoet or phantaam aeen by the dreamer or the 
visionary is like a shadow, and thus the familiar term at 
the sAomi ooinos In to express the soul. 

E H Tylor, Prim. Onltiiro, 1. 888. 

0. pZ. The departed spirits, or their unseen 
abode ; the invisible world of the ancients; Ha- 
des: with the definite article. 

Bee! on one Greek three Trojan ghosts attend, 

This, my third vletlm, to the shades I send. 

Po|Mt, Iliad, xUl. Ml. 

10. A screen ; especially, a screen or protection 
against excessive heat or light ; something used 
to modify or soften the intensity of heat or 
light : as, a shade for the eyes ; a wmdovr-shade; 
a smishade. 

To keepe va from the winde we made a shade at another 
Mat. Quoted in Capt, John Smith's Works, 1. 904. 

He put on his grey cap with the huge green shade, and 
sauntered to the door. 

Tha^deeray, Flts-Boodle Papers, Dorothea. 
SpeclAoally— (a) A colored glass used in a sextant or 
other optica] Instrument for solar observation, for toning 
down and coloring the sun's image, or that of the hori- 
son, in order to make the outlines more distinct and per- 
ceptible. (b) A globe, cylinder, or conic frustum of glass, 
porcelain, or other translucent material surrounding the 
flame of a lamp or candle, a gas-jet, or the like, to confine 
the light to a particular area, or to soften and diffuse it. 

(c) A hollow perforated cylinder used to cover a night- 
light 

She had brought a rushlight and shade with her, which, 
with praiseworthy precaution against flr& she had sta- 
tioned in a basin on the floor. Pickens, Pickwlok, xxil. 

(d) A hollow glass covering for protecting omamentit etc., 
m>m dust 

Spar figures under glass shades. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 800. 
(s) A more or less opaque onrtain of linen, muslin, paper, 
or other flexible material, used at a window to exofiide 
light, or U> regulate the amount admitted ; a blind. Shades 
are usually attached to a roller actuateil by a spring with- 
in it, or by a cord. 

11. ifiVt f., same as Kfiidrel. — 12f. Guise; cover. 

So much more full of danger, is his vice 
That can beguile so under shade of virtue. 

B, Jmison, Vol|x>»e^ Iv. 2. 

18. In entom.j a part of a surface, generally 
without definite borders, where the color is 
deepened and darkened either by being inten- 
sifie<l or by admixture of black: applied espe- 
cially to dark, ill-defined spaces on the wings of 
moths, which in some oases are distinguished 
by specific names: as, the median shade, — 14. 
Same as shutter (c); as, the shades of the swell- 
box in a pipe-organ.-- Median shade, in entam. See 
fiMifffani.ssByn. 1. Shade, Shadow. Shade differs from 
shadow, as it implies no particular form or definite limit, 
whereas a shadow represents in form the object which in- 
tercepts the light, lienee, when we say, let us resorl> U* 
the shade of a tree, we have no thought of form or sise, as 
of coarse we have when we speak of measuring a pyramid 
or other object by Its shadow.-^ S, Aj^rition, Specter, etc. 
See ahosL 

shaded (sliM), r, t ; pret. and pp. shaded y ppr. 
shading, [< shade\ «. The olcicr verb is shad- 
owy q. V. ; no ME, ^shaden appears.] 1. To 
shelter or screen from glare or light; shelter 
from the light and heat of the sun. 

There, while I went to crop the sylvan 8cen««, 

1 shade our altars with their Iwy 


And 

I palled a plant. 

Leicester drew the curtain, heavy with entwined silk 


greens, 
Pryden, iEneld, ill. .16. 


Leicester drew the curtain, heavy with e 
and gold, so as completely to shads ids face. 

ScoU, Kenilworth, xxxii. 

2. To hide; screen; shelter; especially, to Khel- 
ter or screen from injury. 

Ere In our own house I do shade my head. 

Shak., Cor., il. 1. 211. 
Leave not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee, and protects. 

MUUm, P. lu, ix. 266. 
Lot Myrrha weeping Aromatiok Onm, 

And ever-living Lawrel, shade her Tomb. 

Cenyreve, On tlie Death of Queen Mary. 

3. To cast a shade over; overspread with dark- 
ness, gloom, or obscurity; obscure; cast into 
the sh^e. 

Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded ! 

Shak.y I^assionate Pilgrim, 1. 183. 
The Piece by Virtue's equal Hand is wrought, 

Mtxt with no Crime, and shaded with no Fault. 

Prior, Carmen Beonlare (1700), it. 12. 

4. In drawing and painting: (a) To paint in 
obscure colors; darken. (6) To mark with 
gradations of color. — ^6. To cover with a shade 
or screen ; furnish with a shade or something 
that intercepts light, heat, dust, etc. — 6t. To 
typify; foreshow; represent figuratively. 

A Ooddesse of great powre and soveralnty, 

And in her person cunningly did abode 
That part ad Justice whioo is Equity. 

Spmmr,V,it.,V,rl\,S, 

Bow fain would 1 paint thee to all men's eyes, 

Or of thy gifts at least abode out some part I 

P, Shinty (Arber's Bog. Oaroer, X. Utfh 
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7. To place gomething near enonj^ to the top 
of (an open organ-pipe) to affect the vilnatiiig 
air-column, ana thus raise the pitch of itrtone. 
*— 8. To place (a gun-barrel) so that about hall 
the interior shall no in shadow, for the purpose 
of testing the straightness of the bore, 
flhade^ (sn&d). A dialectal form of shed^y shed\ 
and sheath, 

shaded (sha'ded), p, a, 1. Marked with gra- 
dations of color. 

l^et Thalestris change herself into a motley party-od- 
oured animal : tbe pearl m^ace, the flowered stomach- 
er, the artifloial nosegay, and shaded furbelow may be of 
use to attract the eye of the beholder, and turn it from the 
imperfectiona of her featnrea and shape. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 161. 

2. Screened; sheltered. 

He was standing with some papers in his hand by a ta- 
ble wlUi shaded candles on It 

. Pickens, Our Mutual Friend, ill. 6. 

Shade-fidk (shad'fish), n. [Tr. of L. unihray 
shade.] A book-name of the maigi'e. 
Bhadefm (shfid'ffil), a. [< shaded + -ful,"] 
Shady. 

The eastern Avon vaunts, and doth upon her take 
To be the only child of shad^pd Savemake. 

Drayton, Poiyolblon, ill. 78. 

diadeleBS (sh&d'les), a. [< skude + -less.] With- 
out shade or shelter from the light, heat, or the 
like : as, shadehss streets. 

A gap in the hills, an opening 
Shaaetess and shelterless. Wordsworth, 

ghader (sha'dCr), n, [< shaded, v., + -erl.] 
One who or that which shades, 
diade-troe (sh&d'trC), n, A tree planted or 
valued for its shade, as distinguished from one 
planted or valued for its fPuit, foliage, beauty, 
etc. 

shad-flower (shad'flou^^r), n, 1. An abun- 
dant low herb like a miniature sweet alyssum, 
bloormng when the shad appear in the rivers ; 
tbe whitlow-grass, Pirophita vulgaris, better 
known as Vraba verna, [Local, V, 8.] — 2. 
Same as shad-hush, 

shad-fly (shad'fii), n. An insect w'liich appears 
when shad are running; a May-fiy; a day-fly. 
The name is given to various Phrypantidf, Pertidw, and 
especially Euknneridse. l*he sluul-Hy of the Potoinne liver 
is Palinyensa bUinmta. See cuts under caddis^wurm and 
day-fy. 

shad-firog (shad^frog), n, A sort of frog, Puna 
halecinay oi the United Btates, so called because 
it becomes active in the spring at the same time 
that shad begin to run. It is a large, handsome, 
and very ague frog, able to jump 8 or 10 feet. 
Shad-hat cher (shad'hach^(>r), n. One who en- 
gages in the artificial propagation of shad, 
snadily (sha'di-li), aav. In a shady manner; 
umbrageously. 

Shadllie (sha-dCn'), «. [< shad^ + -iwe, in imi- 
tation of sardiHCfi.l The menhaden, prepared 
and put up in oil like the sardine. Also called 
American sardine, 

diadiness (sha'di-nes), it. Shady character or 
quality;, as, the shadiness of the forest; the 
shadiness of a transaction. 
shading (sbA'diug), n, [Verbal n. of shaded, r.] 
1. The act or process of making a shade: 
interception of light; obscuration. — 2. That 
which represents the effect of light and shade 
in a drawing; the filling up of an outline, 
shading-pen (sb&'ding-pen), n, A pen with a 
broad 'fiat nib, which when used with the flat 
side makes a broad ink-mark, with tbe edge a 
narrow mark. By changing the position a great variety 
of marks useful In ornamentiu peamanshtp can be made. 
ShadoeL n. An obsolete spelling of shadow, 
shadoof, shaduf (Bha-dfifO» n- [Ar. shdd^f,Ti 
A contrivance extensively employed in Egypt 
and the East generally for raising water, it 
consists of a long stout rod sui^nded on a frame at about 
one fifth of its length from the end. The short end is 
weighted so as to serve as the countcTpolse of a lever, and 

rope. Tbe 

water from 

. j) bucket In 

the river, and, aided by the counterpoise weight, empties 
it into a hole dug on the Irnnk, from which a runnel con- 
ducts the water to the lauds to be irrigated. In the cot 
(see tbe following page) two shadoofs are shown, employed 
side by side. 

shiulow (shad^dLn. [Early mod. E. also ekack 
doWyShadoe; < ME. schadowey schadeweyshadwey 
eehadue^ < AS. sceadu, soeado (gon. soeadwey seea* 
de), f. (^Bo scead (gen. sceaaeSy scede$)y neut.), 
ss OB.shado wsViD,sehaeduwey schaeduCy schaede, 
D. achaduw ss MLG. sohaduwe, sehadewe, schede 
ss OHG. scato, MHG. sehatey G. schatten m Goth- 
skadus, shadow, shade, sw OIr. scathy Ir. sgath, 
Gael, sgathy shade, shadow, shelter (cf. Olr. 
scdily shadow), perhaps m Gr. wsAroc (also mmia), 
darkness, i^ooin, < v perhaps skm 
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KttisinK Water by Shadoofa 


also to Or. OKid, shade, shadow, a tent 
(> £. scene) f Skt. chhdydy shade, etc. Hence 
the later form shade\ q. v.] 1. The fainter 
light and coolness caused by the interruption 
or interception of the rays of light and heat 
from the sun; shade. 

Vnder s irl appoltre . . . 

That WM brautiohed fal broilo A Iwr grot ttehadua, 

WiUiam of PtUomo (E. R. T. ».% 1. 754. 

And for farther beautie, bcsidea commodltie of Mhadow, 
they plant trees at their dores. which continue greeno all 
the yeare long. JHirchat, l^ilgrimage, p. 486. 

2. pU Same as shaded , 3. 

Night's sable §hadow$ from the ocean rise. 

Sir J, Denham^ Destruction of Trt^. 

8. Shade within defined limits; the dark figure 
or imago projected by a body when it iiiter^ 
cept'M the fight, in optics shadow may be defined as 
a portion of space from which light is shat olf by an 
opaline body. Every opaque object on which light falls 
is accoinpanM with a shadow on the side opposite to the 
luminous Imdy, and the shadow appears more intense in 
proportion as the illumination is stronger. An opaque 
object illuminated by titu sun, or any other source of light 
which is not a single |K»iiit. must have an infinite number 
of shadows, though these are not distinguishable from each 
other, and hence the shadow of such an opaque body re- 
ceived on a plane is always accompanied by a penmnbm, 
or partial sltadow, the complete shadow being called the 
umbra. Bee pe¥iuinbm. 

There Is another Ilille, that is dept Athos, that Is so 
bighe tiiat the Sehadsufc of hym reohethe to Leiiipno, 
that is an lie. MandevdU, Travels, p. 16. 

The ahadow sits dose to the fiylng ball. 

^memon, Woodnotes, il. 

4. Anything which follows or attends a person 
or thing like a shadow; an inseparable com- 
panion. 

Bin and her ahadow, Death. Milton, P. L., lx. 12. 

6f. All uninvited guest introduced to a feast 
by one who is invited; a translation of the 
Latin umbra, 

I must not have my board pester’d witli ahadowa, 
That under other men’s protection break in 
Without iuvitement. 

Maaainger, Unnatural Combat, ill 1. 

0. A reflected image, as in a mirror or in 
water ; hence, any image or portrait. 

Narcissus so himself himself forsook. 

And died to kiss his ahadow in the brook. 

Sbak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 162. 

Tlie Basutos . . . think that, if a man walks on the river 
bank, a crocodile may selce bis ahadow in the water and 
draw him in. E. B, Tfdor, Urim. Culture, 1. 888. 

7. The dark part, of a picture; shade; repre- 
sentation of comparative deficiency or absence 
of light. 

Take snob advantageous lights, that after great lights 
great Mutdowa may succeed. 

Drydan, tr. of Dufresiioy's Art of Painting. 

8. Type; mystical representation. Compare 
eidolon and paradigm. 

And ahadowa of that destined hmlso. 

MiUon, P. L, xlL 288. 

9. An imperfect and faint ropresentation ; 
adumbration; a preflguration; a foreshowing; 
a dim bodying forth. 

The law having a ahadow of good things to CN>me, and 
not the very imstre of the things, can never with those 
•aorlfloes which may offered year by year oontiimaUy 
make the comen thereunto perfect. Bab. x. 1. 

In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive a ahadow 
of his divine oountenanca Eaiaiffh, 

10. The faintest trace; a alight or faint ap- 
pearance : as, without a shadow of doubt.-- 1 1. 
Disguise; pretext; subterfuge. 

llielr (the jpriests'] teaohlngis but a lest and ahadow to 
fit mousy. Purohaa, Pitgrimiige, p. S16. 
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12. An^bing unsubstantial or unreal, though 
having the dec^tive appearance of reality; an 
image produced by the imagination. 

Shaidowa to-night 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Eicliard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers. 

Shak., Blch. XU., v. 8. 216. 
What ahadowa we are, and what ahadowa we pursue I 

Burka, Speech at Bristol, Sept. 6^ 1780. 

18. A phantom ; a shade; a spirit; a ghost. 

Then came wandering by 
A ahadow like an angel. 

Shak., Kich. HI., 1. 4. 58. 
Are ye alive? or wandering xkcMfoias, 

That And no peace on earth till ye reveal 
Some hidden secret? 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, L 8. 

14. A shaded or shady spot or place; an ob- 
scure, secluded, or quiet retreat. 

In secret ahadow from the sunny ray 
On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid. Spanaer, 
111 go find a ahadow, and sigh till he come. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 1. 222. 

15. Shade; retirement; privacy; quiet; rest. 

Men cannot retire when they would, neither will they 

when it were reason, but are Impatient of privateness, 
even In age and sickness, which require the ahadow. 

Bacon, Of Great Place (ed. 1887). 

10. Shelter; cover; protection; security. 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the ahadow of the Almighty. Pa. xcL 1. 

T doubt not but your honours will as well accept of this 
as of the rest, A Fatronlxe it under the ahadow of your 
most noble vertuea. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, Ded. 

17f. That which shades, shelters, or prot-eets, 
as from light or heat; specifically, a sunshade, 
a parasol, or a wide-brimmed hat for women. 
Item, for a cale and ahadoe 4 8h. 

Wardship of Richard Fermor (1580). 
They JTallipoles] haue a skin rif leather hanging on a 
string about their neckea, whereon they sit bare-headed 
and bare-footed, with their right armes bare, and a broad 
Boinbrero or ahadow in their hands, to defend them in Sum- 
mer from the Bunne, and in Winter from the raiue. 

Purcltaa, Pilgrimage, p. 468. 

18. A li^ht four-coniorod sail used by yachts 
in fair winds, it has a special gaff, and is set on the 
foremast of schooners and on the mast of cutters and 
sloops. 

19. In enUmi., a very slight and undefined dark- 

er color on a light ground, as on the wings of 

i]a^i<ioptora.~.Baithqiia]m^ Seeearthguakc. 

— UlM Of fiXUUloWl. Same as quadrat, 2.- Shadow Of 
death, approach of death or dire calamity ; terrible dark- 
ness. Jol) iii. 6.; Pi. xxiii l.sSyn. 8. Bee ahadai. 

shadow (shad'd). V, t. [< ML. shadwen, schadow- 
eUf schadewen (Kentish ssedwi)^ < A8. scead- 
wian, setzdewian ss OS. sktuhian, shadowan =: D. 
schaduwen = OLG. scatiowan sc OHG. scatewen, 
MHG. schatewen, G. iibcrschatten s= Goth, skad- 
wjan (in comp, ufar^kadujan, overshadow); 
from the noun. Cf. shadci^, r.] 1. To cover 
or overspread with shade; throw into shade; 
cast a sltadow over; shade. 

With grene trees ahadioed was his place. 

Chaucer, Geu. l*rol. to C. T., 1. 607. 
The wai'like Elfe much wondred at this tree, 

Bo fayre and great, that ahadowed all the ground. 

Spenaar, F. Q., II. vli. 56. 
’ As the tree 

Stands in the sun and ahadowa all beneath, 

So in the light of great eternity 
life eminent creates the shade of death. 

Tennyaon, Love and Death. 

2. To darken; cloud; obscure; bedim; tarnish. 

Mislike me not for my complexion. 

The ahadow'd livery of the burnish’d sun, 

I'o whom 1 am a neighbour and near brra. 

Shak., M. of V., li. 1. 2. 

Yet further for my painos to discredit me. and my call- 
ing it New-Knglaiid, tliey obscured it and ahadowad it with 
the title of Cannada. 

Quoted In CapL John SmUh'a Worki^ II. 262. 
8. To mark with or represent by shading; mark 
with slight gradations of color or light; shade; 
darken slightly. 

If the parts be teo much distant, ... so that there be 
void spaoes which are deeply ahadowad, we are then to 
take ocoasion to place in those voids some fold, to make 
a Joining of the parts. 

Bryden, tr. of Dufresnoy's Ait of Painting, xxli. 
It is good to ahadow oamitton^ and all yellowa 


4. To represent in a shadowy or figurative way ; 
hence, to betoken; typify; foreshow; some- 
times with forth or out 
The next figure [on a medal] akodoiw etif Etemiiy to us, 
by the snu in one hand and the moon in the other. 

Addiaon, Dialogues on Medals, IL 
The tales of fairy*Q)iritiiig may ahadow a lamentable 
verity. Lamb, Chlmney-Bweepers. 

6. To shelter; soreen; hide; conceal; dis- 
guise. 


filiad-spirlt 

The dere draw to the dale. 

And leva the hlUes bee, 

And ahadow hem in the leves great, 

Vndur Uie grene- wode tre. 

RoUn Hood and the Monk (Child's Ballads, V. l). 

They seek out all shifts that can be, for a time, to ahad^ 
ow their self-love and their own selves. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Boc., 1868), 11. 861. 
Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 

And bear 't before him : thereby shall wo ahadow 
1'be numbers of our host. Shak., Macbeth, v. 4. 5. 

0. To attend closely, like a shadow; follow 
about closely in a secret or unobserved manner ; 
watch secretly and continuously ; as, to shadow 
a criminal. [Colloq.] 

shadow-bird (shad'o-b^rd), n. The African 
umbre, umbrette, or hammerhead, Seo^tus um- 
hretta. See cut under Scopm, 

shadowed (sbad'dd), p. a. In her.y same as 
entrailed, 

shadow-figure (shad'o-fig^''^), v. A silhouette. 

The ahadowflgurea sold this winter bv one of my in- 
formants were of Mr. and Mrs. Manning, the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the Princess Koyal, and the Prince of Wales. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 811. 

shadow-houset (shad'd-faous), n, A summer- 
house. 

One garden, summer, or ahadowe houae covered with 
blue slate, handsomely benched and waynscotted in parte. 

Arehsa^ogia, X. 419. (Davtaa.) 

shadowiness (sliad'o-i-nes), n. Shadowy or 
unsubstantial character or quali^. 

shadowing (shad'p-mg). n. [< ME. shadowing; 
verbal n. of shadim.'] If. Shade. 

Narcisus, shortly to telle, 

By aventure com to that welle 
To rexten hym in that Mtadowing, 

Rom. qfw Roaa, 1. 1806. 

2. Shading ; gradation of light and shade ; also^ 
the art of representing such gradations. 

More broken scene made up of an infinite variety of in- 
equalities and ahadtopinga that naturally arise from an 
agreeable mixture of hills, groves, and valleys. AddAaon, 

shadowish (shad'p-ish), a. [< shadow + 
Shadowy. [Rare!] 

Men will answer, as some bavo done, ‘*that, touching 
the Jews, first their religion was of far less perfection and 
dignity than ours is, ours being that truth whereof theirs 
was but a ahad.owiah preflgurative reaemblancfs." 

Hooker, Bccles. Polity, VnX. lit L 

shadowless (shad'o-les), a. [< shadow + dess.} 
Having no shadow; hence, weird; supernatural. 

She [the nurse) had a largo assortment of fairies and 
ahadowkaa witches and banshees. 

Miaa Edgeworth, Ennui, III. 

shadow-stitch (shad'o-stiob), n. In lace-mak- 
ing, a mode of using the bobbins so as to pro- 
duce delicate openwork borderings and the 
like, the thread crossing from one solid part 
of the pattern to another in a sort of ladder- 
stitch. 

shadow-test (shad'o-test), n. Same as skias- 
C¥)py. 

shadow-vane (shad'o-van), n. The part of a 
back-staif which received the shadow, and so 
indicated the direction of the sun. 

shadowy (sbad'o-i), a. [< ME. shadewy ; < shad- 
ow + -yl. Cf. 1. Pull of. causing, or 

affording shadow or shade ; shady ; hence, dark ; 
gloomy. 

Of all thoso bounds, even from this line to this, 

With ahadowy forests and with chainpains rich'd. 

With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

We make thee laiiy. Shak., Lear, L L 65. 

The close confines of a ahadotcy vale. 

Wordaworlh, Evening Voluntaries, xlflL 

2. Faintly representative ; typical. 

Tliose ahadowy expiations weak. 

The blood of bulls and goats. 

iftnoti,P.L.,xiL291. 

8. Like a shadow; hence, ghostlike; unsub- 
stantial; unreal; obscui'c; dim. 

His [the goblin’s] ahadmry Anil hath thresh’d the com 

That ten day lalniurers could not end. 

MUtoH, L'Allegro, 1. 108. 

And summon from the ahadowy Past 
'Ihe forms that once have been. 

Longfellow, A Gleam of Sunshine. 

4. Indulging in fancies or dreamy imagina- 
tions. 

Wlierefore Umuk^ dim looks of thine. 

Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? 

Tenmyaon, Adeline. 

shad-salmon (shad'sam^un)« n. A ooregonoid 
fish, Coregonus clupeiformis, the so-called fresh- 
water herring of the Great Lakes of North 
America. See cut under whitefish. 

shad-seine (shad'sfin), n. See sdne. 

shad-spirit (shad'spir^it), M. The common 
American snipe, Qallinago wilsoni; the shad- 
bird. Sec snipe, and out under Qallinago* 


diad-spiilt 

The flabemien when dmwliig their telnet hi night often 
itart it from Its moitt reeting piece, end heer Ita iherp 
cry e» It fliet ewey through the deriRieca, They do not 
know the oaute of the tound, end from the eaiooletlon 
they have dubbed Ht author the ihad^mririt, 

<?. A OrinneU, The dwtuiy, Oot., 188S. 

8had»8pla8h (ahad'splasb); n. Same as shad- 
wash, 

diadnf, ti. Soe shadoof. 

aliAd-waiter (sbad'wa^tdr), a. A ooregonoid 
fish, tlie Menomonee white&h, Coregonus quad- 
rilateraliSf also called pilot-fish and roun^fish. 



Shad'Waiter {Ctn'tevnm. quadrtlttterttHs). 


8liad*wa8h (shad'wr)8h), n. Tbe wash, swish, 
or splash of the water made by shad in the act 
of s]^wiiiiig; hence, a place where shad spawn. 
The thad spawn generally at night, and select wallow 
water. They run aide by aide in paha male and female, 
and come auddenly out of the watw aa the female depoa- 
ita her siwwn, and the male ejecta the milt upon it Alao 
Shod-aplask, 

8]iad*working (^shad'wer'king), n. The arti- 
ficial propa^tion of shad, 
shady (sha'di), a. [ss G. sehatiip; as shade + 
-yi. Of. .'f/mdoM’y.] 1. Abounding with or af- 
fording shade. 

Their babble and talk vnder buahea and ihadit treea, 
the flratdiaputatton and contentiuua reaaoiiing. 

PuUenhaim^ Arte of fing. Poeaie, p 80. 

Shadjf coverts yield a cool retreat 

Addiion, tr. of VirglVa Georgloa, iv. 

2. Sheltered from glare or sultry beat ; shaded : 
as, a shady place. 

Cast It alao that you may have rooma . . . thady for 
summer and warm for winter. Baeon, Building (ed. 18S7> 

We will go home through the wood : that will be the 
dutdieit way. ChaHottd BroiUe, Jane Byre, xxxviL 

3. Such as cannot bear the light ; of doubtful 
honesty or morality : as, a shady transaction. 
[CoUoq.] 

There were admlreraof Putney : worinnen of rebdlloua 
repute and of advanced opinlona on social and reUgioua 
questions ; nonsuited plaiiitltfs and defendants of Mhady 
record, for whom he him at one time or another done what 
he could. HirtoeUSf Annie Ktlburn, xxv. 

Hla principal bnsineaa aeema to have been a billiard* 
marker, which he combined with mncb tthadier ways of 
getting money. The Century. XXXV. 568. 

On tbs sliady side of, beyond : used with reference to 
age : aa, to be on Me thady tide of forty. {(ToUoq.J— 


nm Shady, to keep dark. (Slang.] 

Bhaffiet (shaf'l), V. i. perhaps in part a dial, 
var. of shuffle ; but cf. shackle, shochle. Cf. 
a]»o shaffling.i^ To walk shamblingly; hobble 
or limp* 

aliaffUng (shaf'ling), a. and n. [Cf. shaffle, r.] 

1, a. Indolent. 

IL ti. An awkward, insignificant person. 
HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
ahaffornet, diafiCront, n. Obsolete forms of 
ehamfron. 

Shaflite (sbaf'idt), fi. [< Ar. Shafii. name of 
the founder, •+• -/te®.] A member of one of the 
four divisions or sects into which the orthodox 
Mohammedans, or Sunnites, are divided, 
diafiiett, n. [A corrupt form of shaftment.^ 
Same as sha/tmond. 

shafts (sh&ft), n. [< ME. shafty schafty sehefty 
scfs/t. an arrow, shaft, rod, pole (of a spear), < 
AS. sceaft. a shaft (of a spear), dart (ss OS. shaft 
ss D. schaeht =s MTjG. LG. schaeht (ch for/, as 
also in D. lucht for lufty air) ss OHG. scaft. 
MHO. G. srhaft = Icel. shapt. pron. sk^t, 
shaft, missile, s Sw. Dan. skafty a handle, haft), 
with formative -f, prob. oriff, pp., lit. *a shaven 
or smoothed rod or stick,’ < scafany shave : see 
shave. The L. seapus, a stalk, stem, shaft, Gr. 
OK^rrovy amirrovy ox^Trrpov, a staff, may be from 
the same root : see s<yipe^. scepter. Cf. shafU^t 
sha /i3. ] 1 . A long slender rod forming the body 
of a spear or lance ; also, the spear or lance 
itself. 

Hade he no helme ne hawb(e]r|fii nauthor, . . . 

Ne no tehafte, no no loholde, to aoheonc, ne to nnyte. 

Sir Oateayne and the Qreen Kmtykt (B. B. T. A 806. 
Bi« sleep, his mete, hla drynk it him Iwraft, 

That lone he wex, and drye as la a than. 

Chaueer, KnIgbVs Tale. L 504. 

2. An arrow ; a long arrow, used with tlie long- 
bow, as distinguished from the bolt, or quarrel, 
used with the crossbow. See arrow y broad- 
arroWy fiighUarrow. 
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The «eBt>sfaN>ng Bwallow ewespelh to and tiu, 

Aa awift aa lAm ily from a Tuiklah Bowe. 

dfieMear, tr. of Du BartM*a Week!, i. X 
Prom the hour that ftnt 

Hla beauty ahe beheld, felt her aoft boaom pierc’d 
With Cupid’a deadlier ahqft. 

JmtyUm, Polyolblon, li. 811. 

Of gentle aatire, kin to charity. 

Taiuipaon, Prinoeaa, it 

3. Something resembling an arrow or a missile 
in shape, motion, or effect : as, slufts of light. 

A mitre . . . 

Wai forged all of fjme gold, and fiet fulle of perrila, 
Sttxt ataffulle of atanea that atragt out bemea 
Aa It ware achemerand tehfufUt of the aohire aonne. 
Kina AUeeainder. p. 68, quoted in Alliterative Poema (ed. 

[HonrIaX Oloaa., p. 186. 

A tbouaand thapt of Ifghtnlng paaa. 

Bryard, fjogend of the Oelawaree. 

4. A body of a long cylindrical shape ^ an lui- 
stiuk, trunk, or the like; the 


branched stem, , 

columnar part of anything. BpeolScHlly— (a) In 
he body of a eofuiDn betwewi the baae and the 


areA : (1) The body of a 
capital : the fuat or trunk. It Mnerally diminiahea in 
diameter, aometimee from the bottom, aomettmea from a 
quarter or from a third of ita height, and aometimea ft haa a 
uiffht awelUng. called the entant. In Ionic and Corinthian 
commna tbe dmerenoe of the upper and lower diametera 
of the abaft vaiiea from a fifth to a twelfth of the lower 
diameter. Bee column. (8) In medieval architecture, one 
of the small oolumna ofUm oluatmod around midn pillars, 
apfdied against a wall to receive the impoat of a rib, an 
arra, etc., or used in the jamba of doors and wludowiLtn 
arcades, etc. See outs nnder>am6>«Aa/t and pil/ar. (8) The 
spire of a steeple. (4) llie part of a chimney which rlaes 
SDove the roof. (6) In enuth. : (1) The cora humming- 
bird, T^wnaStura eora. See ont under theatioU. (2) The 
main stem. atoclL or scape of a feather, Including both 
calamus and raohla. <e) In anot. : (1) The part of a hair 
which ia free and proiecta h^ond the surface of the akin, 
between the root and the point, or as far as the pith ex- 
tenda See hair, n., 1. (2) ITie continuity or diaphysls of 
a long bone, aa alstingultned from Its articular extremi- 
ties. condyles, or epij^yaea. (d) In entom., the cylindri- 
cal basal part of an organ when It supports a larger head 
or apex. Bpeoifioally — (1) The basal joint or scape of an 
antenna (2) The scape or atipe supporting the capit- 
ulnm in the halter or polaer of a dipterous Insect. Also 
called toaput and tUvet. (e) In moeh. : (i) A kind of 
large axle: aa, the snq^ a fly-wheel ; the thaft of a 
steamer's screw or paddles ; tbe thaft or crank-axle of a 
looomotiva Bee cuts under paddle-wheel, terew propeUer. 
and teaming^rnoehim. (2) A revolving bar or conneoted 
bars serving to convey the force which is generated in an 
engine or other prime mover to the dtflerent working ma- 
chinea for which purpose it la provided with drums and 
belts, or with oog-wheels. See cuts under teroU-whed. 
tha/Kng. and oU-rnKl. 

6. A handle, aa of a tool, utenail, instrument, 
or the like: as, the skqft of a hammer, ax, 
whip, etc. — 6. A long lath at each end of 
the heddles of a loom. — 7, One of the bars or 
trams between a pair of wbioh a horse is har- 
nessed to a vehicle ; a thill ; also, tbe pole or 
tongue of a carriage, ebaiiot, or the like. 

When Alexander came thither, he had a great desire to 
see the tower In which was thepidace of Gordias A Mydas, 
that he might behold the sftuiw or beam of Gordius his 
cart, A the liidiaaolnble knot fastned tberehn 

JPurehat, Pilgiimage, p. 82.'^. 

Oloth-yarfi Bliafk SMefoM-pavd.-^Kegalator-shaft 
Bee mputefor. — TO make a sliafl or a bolt of lt| to make 
or do what one can with the material in hand ; hence, to 
take the risk and make the beat of it Tlie shaft was the 
arrow used with the longbow, tlio bolt that used with the 
croaabow. 

Ill make a tha/l or a boU on 't 

Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 4. 24. 

Tbe Prince Is preparing lor his Journey ; I shall to It 
[my bnaineM) again cloariy when he is gone, or make a 
Shitft or a Bali qf it. Howell, Letten, I. Hi 24. 

shafts (shift), ft. [In this sense not found in 
ME. or AS., and due to G. infiuence (from 
German miners in England); as Dan. skakty < 
Q. schachty MHG. sehaht, shaft (of a mine), prop, 
a LG. form, used only in this sense (G. svjtacht 
also a square rood ), < MLG. LG. (alsoD. ) schaeh f, 
a shaft (in a mine), a particular use, appar. in 
allusion to its being straight and narrow, of 
schachty a shaft or rod (as of a spear): see 
shaftf.} 1. In miningy a vertical or inclined 
excavation made in opening the ground for 
mining purposes, a shsft may be sunk vertically, 
without regard to the dip of the lode, or it may be sunk 
by an incline following the lode, either closely or approxi- 
mately, according as its dip is more or lets regular. When 
it is expected that extensive operations will be canled 
on, the shafts are ueually sunk vertically, and connected 
with the lode at various draths by orosa-drifts or levels. 
When, however, tlie dip of the lode Is pretty aniform and 
its thickness ooneideraDle, aU the shafta of the mine may 
be snnk upon it as inclines. This is the ease with the 
largest mines on Lake fluperior. Bbaftebave various forms, 
some being round, others oval ; hat tha moat common 
shape is rectangular. In large mines tbe shaft is uaoaity 
divided Into several oomparimeuts, one being used for 
the jpamping-maohinery, two or mtive for hotetliig ora, and 
another for lowering heavy timbqra. In the Bnflish coal- 
minee the shaft# are mostly oirtmlar in section: in Bel* 
fium, pdtyBonal; in the anthracite rfgion of Pcnnsyl- 


tuaia tlw wlndiiw dMtto ai« ilva|« MUirc cr 

and thei« tha laigeM shitty Iwvc a laagth of friim M to 61 

fact, and a width cC 10 cr ifi. * 

2. In milit. tiriaifig, a vertical pit the bottom of 
which fierves as a point of departure for a gal- 
lery or aeries of glories leading to mines or 
chambers filled with esploslves.— 8. The inte- 
rior space of a blast-furnace above the hearth, 
and especially the part where the diameter re- 
mains nearly the same, or that wbioh is above 
the boshes. More often called the body of the 
fuimace.—Pmiipiiig-sliaft, in mining, the shaft In 
which is placed the ^t-work, or the pumping-machinery 
used in railing water from the lower portiona of the mine, 
ghaft^, n. [ME. shq/ty schafty < AS. sceafty a 
creature, geseeafty geses^y gsscefty the oreation, 
a created thing or being, a creature, decree, 
fate, destiny (cs OS. gis^, decree of fate, ss 
OHG. oosoq/lt, creation, creature, fate, es Goth. 
gaska^y oreation ; of. AS. gesceapy a creation, 
creature, decree of fate, destiny, etc.), < ge-y a 
generalising prefix (see f-i), seeapan, shape, 
form: see shape,'} I, Oreation; a creation; a 
creature. HaUiweU.-— 2. Make; form; figure. 

For be a man falre or foulc, it falletb nouste for to lakke 
The shappe ne the thape that god Ibope hymselue ; 

For al that he did was wel ydo. 

Pirn Plowman (B)^ xL 887. 

flbaft-alldy (shfift'aDl), n. A fore-and-aft pas- 
sage in the after part of a ship, extending mm 
the engine-room to the stern-Dearing, and con- 
taining the screw-shaft and couplings : known 
ill Ennand as screw-alley. 
shaft-liearing (shaft'bar^ing), n. in maeh.y a 
bearing for a shaft; a journal-box or pillow- 
block for shafting, whether resting on the floor, 
on a bracket, or suspended from tlie ceiling. 
When tnspendea from a ceiling, such bearings are called 
thafHng-hangert, or simply hangen. Bee ont under jowr- 
nal-btaring. 

shAft-beilder (shfift'ben^dCr), n. A person who 
bends timber by steam or pressure. 
dlAft-OOUpling (shkft'kupning), n. 1. A de- 
vioe for connecting two or more lengths of 
shafting together. See coupling.— 2. A de- 
shahs of a v 


vice lor connecting the i 


k wagon to 


the front axle gbVft.^j>n pHw |r jack, a tool for 

bringing the shaft-eye and the axle-ollp of a vbhicle into 
their proper relative position, so that the oonnectiug-bolt 
will naas thronsh them. 

«l»^(8hM'ted),o. [< Hav- 

ing a shaft or shafts. Speeiflcally-(a) Infter., nothig 


and feathers are of argent, 
ilea (b) Ornamented with 

jv ; reating upon shafts: aa, 

a thajted arch. See cut under impost. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each thafied oriel glimmers white. 

Seoti, L. of L. H., IL 1. 
(e) In onUth., having the shafts (of feathers) of a sp<roifled 
character : used in composition : as, aStereha/ted, red-«Aq/t- 
ed, y ellow-sAqfteil. - tbafUd imposts. Bee impost, 2. 

flliaft-epe (sbfift'i), n. A hole in a shaft of any 
kind, through which a pin or bolt is passed. 

Bhaft-fiinutce (sh&ft'fi»r^n^), n. An upright 
^lnlace; one of which the stack or body occu- 
pies a vertical position: a term used rarely, 
and chiefly in contradistinction to the reverb^- 
aiory fumacOy in which the body is horizontal. 
Boasting-furnaces in which the pulverised ore falls down 
a shaft throngh an ascending vertical current of flame, as 
in tbe Stetefeldt furnace, are also sometimes calleil thqfl- 
fumaett, 

BPAft-llorse (shkft'hfirs), n. The horse that 
goes in the shafts or UiUJS of a cart, chaise, or 
other vehicle. 

(sh&fHing), n. [< shafts + -ing^.} In 
fftacATtne system of shafts which connects ma- 
chinery with the prime mover, and through 



Shaftlac. 

. ^ belts; rf,-. 

receive oil dicpping mm the t 

which motion ig oonunnnicated to the former by 
the latter. See 4 (e),--.fl«g|1^flli^^ 
a form of shafting oomtyjied of a numbar cf wtras wound 
nlrillvone over another, used to oonvey power for ihort 
toola that require to be moved ubout, or 


0, shaft ; A t\ pyUeyij <,.b el tt ; ^ dflp*ettp to 
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The rtpoMi 00 « Mof# 

I^**^^*^ jrWjggl^ 

n. introHB, To hang in oir fom shaggy eliuk 
tors. 


And long oorld looks downe 


— ; (skhr^g^hoki), a. Anhsdwised 
jf l«r a shaft teh o begins somottiiiai oon* 
*»». th. tattar 

mftjlM^Xsh&Ct'jak), n. In a vehicle, a ooup- 
lituf oy which the shafts are seonred to the 
axle « a shaft-coupUnff jack. 
ihftft-Ulte (sh&ft'fin), n. A narrow shhro line 
of color pvoduoed in plumage by the shaft of a 
feather when it is differently colored ffom the 
vanes, Cotfcs. 

allhft-loop (shhft'ldp), n. In Anmm, a loop or 
tag on a SMdle, serving to support a shaft of 
a vehicle. Also called ahafUtua, 

•lihitiiiaiitf, ahaftmant, »ame as atMift- 
mond, 

hhaffemondf, n. [Also sh<^ftmoundf ahaftmont 
ahafhmentj ahafimon^ ahaftmany skafman^ aha/- 
matt ahafmty etc. ; < ME. achaftmonde^ < AS. 
aeaaf^mdy seseftmund (Bosworth), a palm, a 
palm’s length, < aceafty « shaft, + mund. a 
hand, also protection, guardianship, =s OS. 
mund, hand, ss OFries. mnndj guardian, guar- 
dianship, s OHG. MHO. munty palm, hand, 
cubit, protection, protector, G. mund = Icel. 
mundf hand, a hand’s measure : see ahaft^ and 
mound ^ . ] A span, a measure of about 6 inches. 

Thorowe aoholdyt they •chotte, and ■oherde thorowe 
males. 

Bothe sohere thorowe sohoulders a mhaflnumde large ! 

Morte Arthure (R E. T. 8.), 1. 264e. 

Therefore let yoar bow have trood big bend, a tAifbiient 
and two Angers at the least for these which 1 nave spoken 
of. Aaeham, ToxophUus (ed. 1S64), p. 104. 

ShaftrXnontnre (shhft'mon^t^r), n. See man- 
ture, 

Bhaft-spot (shift'spot), n. A short shaft-line 
of color somewhat invading the vanes. See 
ahaft-lina, P, L, Sclater, 
shaft-stripe (shAft'strip), n. Same as ahaft- 
Une. 

shaft-tackle ( sh&ft ' tak^l ) , n. Same as jioppet- 

heady 2 . 

shaft-tip (sbaff’tip)^ n. A cap or ferrule of 
metal forming a hnish at the end of a wagon- 
shaft. 

shaft-tug (shhft'tng), n. Same as ahafUloop, 
shaft-tuniiel (shAft^tun 'el), n . Same as screw- 
alley or shaft-alley, 

Shag^ (shafr)) n, and a, [< ME. ^ahagyCy < AS. 
semcgay hair, « loel. akegg rs Sw. akdggy a beard, 
ss Dan. akaegy a barb, beard, wattle; perhaps 
akin to Icel. akagay jut out, akeigiy a cape, head- 
land O E. sknw). Cf. ahof^y ahock^y a rough- 
coated dog. Hence ahaggedy ahaggyy\ I, n, 

1. Hough matted hair, wool, or the like. 

Of the same kind is the nyat hart, and dllTerliig onely 
In the beard and long ahag i^ut the shoulders. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, vlll. 83. 

A sturdy veteran . . . who had cherished, through 
a long life, a mop of liair not a little resembling the 
sAoi^ of a Newfoundland dog. 

Irving, Knickerl»ockor, p. 81(1 

Hence — 2. The nap of (doth, especially when 
long and coarse. 

True Witney Broad (loth, with its Shag unshorn, 
IJnpiero'd Is In the lasting Tempest worn. 

Bo this the horseman's fence. Gay, Trivia, f. 47. 

8. Any cloth having a long nap. 

Chiorxe, where Buis as big 
As Elephants are clad in silken «Mg, 

Is great Sems Portion. 

SylteiUtr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Colonies. 

The King, says Potion, wore a ooatof dark M/m, and his 
linen was not mean. Fortnightly Hev,, N. 8., xLll. SM. 

4. A strong tobacco cut into fine shreds. 

The Aery and wretched stuff Itobaoco] passing current 
as the laboarer*! and the ploughman's and *'roll “ 

of to>day. NinStienth penltury, XXIV. 674. 

n. a, 1, Rough and coarse; hairy; shaggy. 

Oxen of great strength, with talles like vnto horses, and 
with long ahaggo haire vpou their haokos. 

HaHvyt^i Vtmm I- 

Fatloeks ahag and long. JMcA*., Venus and Adonis, 1. S96. 

2. Made of tho cloth called shag. 

A new dutff gown, trimmed with gold buttons and twist 

PiSPPA Diary, Oot 81, 1608. 

1 am going to buy a «6<ig ruff. 

and Dakker, Bearing Girl, IL 1. 

V.; preit. and pp. ahmgedy ppr. 
shagging, shafiy a.] I. irayis. To rou^en 
or make shaggy: used chiefly in the past par- 
ticiple. 

Where very desolttlon dwella 

By grots and caverns ahagfd with horrid shades. 

Jfgteii, Comas, L 480. 

Where the rude toiTant*s brawling course 


With hollow eyes deepe pent 

e bis shoulders ahagyad, 
^emafy F. Q., V. lx. 10. 

shag^ (shag), n. [Prob. < shaggy with ref. to its 
tuft. Cf. Icel. akegg-UngTy mod. ahegglOy a kind 
of bird, supposed to be the green cormorant.] 
In oratfA., a cormorant; especially, the crested 
cormorant, or scart, Phalacrocorax gramhtay of 
Europe, so called in Great Britain. It Is smaller 
than the comnum cormorant, when adult of a rich daih 
glossy green varied with purple and bronxe, and in the 
breeding aeaaon has the head crested with bundles of long 
eurly plumes. 

skaganappy (shag-a-nap'i), n, [Also ahaggi- 
nappiy ahaggineppiy etc. ; Amer. Ind.] Raw hide; 
also, adjectively, tough ; rough. [Western tJ. 8.] 
Shaganappi in this part of the world does all that lea' 
ther, doth, rope, nails, glue, straps, cord, tape, and a num* 
1)er of other articles sre used for elsewhere. 

G. M. Grant, Ocean to Ocean, p. 128. 
ahagbark (shag'bilrk), n. l. A kind of hick- 
ory, ffiooria ovata (Carya alba)y which yields 
the best hickory-nuts. Also called aheUhark 
(which see), and ahaghark walnut [U. 8.] — 
2. 8ame as aavoneltc, 2. [West Indies.] 
shag-busht (shag^bfisn), n, A hand-gun. Hal- 
liwell. 

diag-dog (shag'dog), n. A dog with shaggy 
haS. Fordy Lady’s Trial, iii. 1. 
sbag-sared (shag'erd) , «. Having shaggy ears. 

Thon Best, thou ahag-ear'd villain ! 

Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 88. 
[Home editions read ^lag hair'dj] 
akagebashf, n. A comnit. fonn of aa^khut 
shagged (shag'ed), a, [< ME. *ahaggedy < AS. 
aceacgedcy aceagode, hairy (s= Icel. akeggjathr 
ss Dan. akaeggety bearded), < aeeaegay hair : see 
ahag^,"} 1. Rough, coarse, thick, or unkempt; 
long and tangled; shaggy. 

In raging mood 

((kilossus-llke) an armed Giant stood ; 

His long black locks hung thagged (slouen-like) 

A-dowti his sides. 

Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartos’i Weeks, Ii., The Trophies. 
The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough- 
horse, that had outlived almost every thing but his vicious- 
ness. He was gaunt and ahagged, with a ewe neck and a 
head like a hammer. Irving, Sketch-lkmk, p. 486. 

2. Figuratively, covered with scnih, or with 
some scrubby growth ; rugged ; rough : as, ahag- 
ged hillsides. 

shsggedness (shag'ed-nes), n. Same as ahag- 
gineaa. Tir. B. More. 

shaggily (shag'i-li), adr. [< ahaggy 4* -/y*-4.] 
Roughly ; so as to be shagged : as, shaggily pi- 
lose. 

skaggiliess (shag'i-nes), «. f < ahaggy + -wm.] 

1. The state of Ix^ing shagged or shaggy; 
rougliTiesK produced by long hair or wool ; hir- 
sutenoss. — 2. Roughness of any sort caused 
by irregular, ragged projections, as of a tree, a 
forest, or a jK^rson in rags. 

shaggy (Bhag'i), rt. [= Sw. akdggig, shaggy ; as 
ahafi + -yl.] 1. Rough, coarse, or unkempt; 
thick, rough, and irregular. 

Their mssks were acoommiMlsUd with Iona ahaggy 
besrds and hair. Scott, KenilworUi, xxxvii. 

His dark, square countenance, with its almost ahaggy 
depth of eyebrows, was naturally impresaive. 

Baufthomo, Seven Gables. vUi. 

2. Rough ; covered with long coarse or bushy 
hair, or with something resembling it. 

Liberally the ahaggy Earth adorn 
With Woods, and Buds of fruits, of Aowers and com. 

Sylvettery tr. of Du Bartas's Werics, I. 8. 

The sapling tree 

Which then was planted stands a daam trunk, 

Moss-grown, the centre of a mighty shade. 

Bryant, Fifty Years. 

3. In hoty pubescent or downy with long and 
soft hairs; villous. — 4. In embryohy viUous: 
noting specifically that part of the chorion 
which de velops long villous processes, and thus 
enters into the formation of the placenta, the 
rest of the chorion remaining smooth. 

shag-ludrad (shag'hSrd), a. Having rough, 
shaggy hair. 

Full often, like a ahag-haiPd crafty kem, 

. Hath he conversed aiUi the enemy. 

3hak.,8BeD. 867. 

shsgling (shag'ling), a. [Appar. a var. of shack- 
Hsg.] 'BnaoUing; rickety; tottering; infirm. 

Edmund Criapyne of Ortell ooU., latdy a akagling leo> 
tnrer of physic, now one of the Proctors of the University. 

A, Woody Fsetf Oxon., 1. 7a 


sksks 

diggrssil (Bha-gren')t and a, [Formerly also 
ehdgrin m D. aegrijn ss G. aehagrin m 8w. acha- 
grdng mi Dan. chagrin ss Russ, ahagrind. < F. 
ehagritty < It. dial. (Venetian) It., st- 

gri/no sb Pers. aagkriy shagreen, < Turk, adghrty 
aaghriy shagreen, lit. ‘the back of a horse’ (this 
leather being orig. made of the skin of the back 
of the horse, wild ass, or mule). Hence ult., in 
a fig. sense. eJtagriv^. q. v.] 1. n. 1. A kin<l of 
leather with a granular surface, prepared with- 
out tanning from the skin of thehorse, ass, and 
camel, and sometimes the shark, sea-otter, and 
seal* Its granular appearance is produced by embed- 
ding in the skin, while soft the seeds of a species of Che- 
napodium, and afterward shaving down the surface, and 
then, by soaking, causing the parts of the skin which had 
been Indented by the seeds to swell up into relief. It is 
dyed with the green produced by the action of sal ammo- 
niac on copper Alinga. BpeolAcally called Oriental aha- 
graen, having been originally and moat extensively pro- 
dneed in Eastern countries. 

A blble bound in ahagraany with gilt leaves and clasps, 
never opened but once. i^scle, Tatler, No. 246. 

2. Specifically, the skin of a shark or some re- 
lated selachian, which is roughened with calci- 
fied papillm (placoid scales), making the sur- 
face iiarsh and rasping. See cut under sealery 
and compare aephen. 

The Integument [of sharka etc.] may be naked, and it 
never possesses scales like those of ordinaiy Ashes: but 
very commonly it is developed into paplllie, which be- 
come caloiAod, and give rise to tooth-like straotoree; 
these, when th^ are veiy small and close^iet. oonstitote 
what Is called ahagreen. Hwashty, Anat. Vert., p. 111. 

3. An imitation of genuine shagreen, made bv 
passing raw hide in a moist state through roll- 
ers in contact with a roughened copper ^ate. — 
4t. Chagrin. Bee chagrin^. 

n. fl. Made of the leather called shagreen. 

Two Table-Books in Shagreen Covets, 

Fill'd with good Verse from real Lovers. 

Prwr, Cupid and Ganymede. 

SllSgreen ray, a batold Ash, Rata fttUoniea, about 80 
inches long and a foot or more broad, covered with sha- 
green, common off the British coasts.-— Shagrooil SkatO. 
Same as ahagreen ray. 

sh&mensd (sha-grend^, a. [< ahagreen 4- 
1. Having a rough surface like that of 
shark-skin, — 2. Covorea with shagreen. 

shah (shll), n. [Formerly aehahy show; = P. 
achahy a shah, as Ar. Turk. Hind, ahdhy < Pers. 
ahdhy a king; cf. Bkt. kahatra, dominion (see 
satrap). From the Pers. ahdhy king, are also 
ult. E. chcck^y cheaa^y checker^, excheauefy etc. 
Cf. also padiahahy jHishUy hnakawy etc.] In the 
Persian language, the ruler of a land, as either 
sovereign or vassal. The monarch of Persia 
(usually called the Shah by English writers! 
is designated by the compound appellation of 
padiahah. 

snaheen (dm-hen'), n. [Also ahahin; < Hind, 
shdhiHy < Pers. ahahiUy a falcon.] A falcon of 
the peregrine type which does not travel, like 
the peregrine, all over the world. The tme shs- 
heen IS Indian, and nearly oonAned to India. Its teclmi- 
cal names are Fateo peregrinaknr (Sundevall, 1837) : F. aka- 
heen (Jerdon, 1888) ; F. auifanewr (Hodgson, 1844) ; and F. 
ruber (Schlegel, 1802). The adult female is 16 Inches long; 
the wing 12, the tail 64. 

shahi (sha'i), w. [< Pers. ahdht, royal, also roy- 
alty, < ahdhy king: see shah.] A current cop- 
per coin of Persia. Two-shabi and fourwsliabi plecea 
worth respectively 14 and 3 United States cents, are also 
struck in copper. The shshi was originally struck in sil- 
ver, aud weighed in the eighteenth century 18 grains. 

Bludk, n. See aheik. 

shaim (shAl), r. i. [Early mod. E. also ahaylcy 
shale; < ME. achayletiy acheylen. also akailen; cf. 
G. aehielen = Sw. akela m Dan. akelSy squint; 
Icel. akelgjaaky come askew: see ahallow^i To 
walk crookedly. 

You must walk slmight, without sklewlng and akaiBttng 
to every step you set. Sir R, L'Batramga. 


or. a var. of ahewelOILE. 
A scarecrow. 


shall'^f (shal), n. [Aim 
aehawlea): see ahewel.} 

The good husbande, whan he hath sowen his grounde, 
aettethe up cloughtes or thredcs, whlche aome call ahaOu, 
some blenchars, or other like ahowes, to feare away birdes. 

Sir T. Rlyot, The Govemour, i. 28. 

shaird (shSrd), w. A Scotch form of ahard. 

Shairl (sharl), n. [Named from the shairl goat.] 
A very fine fabric, a kind of cashmere, made 
from the wool of the shairl goat, a variety of 
goat domesticated in Tibet. 

fih%kal (shak'fil), it. Same as Jackal. 

Howling like a hundred ahakala. 

S. Moor, Hindn Pantheon (l^lOX p. lia 

shake (shak). r. ; pret. shook (formerly also 
ahaked)y pp. anaken (formerl^r dialectauy also 
ahook)y ppr. shaking. [< ME. ahakeny awaken 
(pret. anooky aehooky ahoky aekoky pp. aehdkeny 
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shaken^ shake ^ ischake; also weak pret. mMoedf 
etc.)» < AS. seeamUf seacan (pret. seoc^ soeik, pp. 
Bceaomf scacen)^ shako, Tnove, shift, nee, ax OS. 
skakan, move, tlee, s= Icel. skaka ^ret. sk6ki 
pp. skekinn), shake, = Bw. skaka xa Dan. skagVf 
shift, veer; akin to D. sehokken, LG. sehuckeny 
MHG. svJm^ken, shock (> ult. £. shock^)t G. 
schaukebty agitate, swing. Hence ult. shocker 
shackle*^, shocks, shog^y Jogf.l I. irans. 1. To 
cause to move with quick vibrations; move or 
sway with a rapid jolting, jerking, or vibratory 
motion; cause to tremme, quiver, or shiver; 
agitate : as, to shake a carpet ; the wind shakes 
the trees ; the explosion shook the house ; to 
shake one’s fist at another; to shake one’s head 
as in displeasure or negation. 

With many a tempait hadde his herd ben iJkriw. 

Chauoar, Gen. ProL to 0. T., 1. 406. 

And aa he was thus asyingc he ahakad hts heads, and 
made a wrle moutbe, and so he helde his peace. 

Sir T. Minre, Utopia (tr. by RobinsonX t. 

Kow the storm in its inf((ht would seise and ahaika the 
four comers of the roof, roarinff like Leviathan in anger. 

H. L. Stevenson, The Merry Men. 

0. To loosen, unfasten, remove, throw off or 
aside, expel, dispel, or get rid of, by a jolting, 
jerking, or abrupt vibrating aetiou or motion, 
or by rough or vigorous measures: generally 
with airat/y down, offy out, up, etc. : as, to shake 
off drowsiness ; to snake out a reef in a sail ; also, 
in colloquial use, absolutely: as, to shake a bore. 

And but I it had by other wsye atte laste 1 stale it, 

Or pryniliche his purse ahoke vnplked his lokkes. 

Plowman (B), xiU. 968. 

Shake off the golden slumber of repose. 

Shak., Pericles^ UL 2. S8. 
Who Is in evil once a companion 
Can hardly ahoke him off, but must run otu 

Fleteker (and another). Queen of Corinth, Iv. 4. 

When he came an hundred miles neerw, his terrible 
noyse sSoofte theteeUiotit of all the Roman heada 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 228. 

At the first reproof he ahook off, at once and for ever, 
the practice of profane swearing, the worst if not the only 
sin to which he was ever addicted. 

Southey, Bunyan, p. 84. 

3. To weaken or impair in any respect; make 
less firm, sure, certain, solid, stable, or coura- 
geous ; impair the standiug, force, or character 
of; cause to waver or doubt; as, a searching 
cross-examination failed to shake the testimony 
of the witness. 

His fraud is then thy fear ; which plain infers 
Tby equal fear that my firm faith and love 
Can by his fraud be ahaken or seduced. 

Milton, V. L., ix. 287. 

I would not ahoke my credit in telling an Improbable 
tmth. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, L 11. 

But, though the belief in witchcraft might be ahaken, it 
still had the advantage of being on the whole orthodox 
and respectable. 

Loirell, Among my Books, lit ser., p. 140. 

4. To agitate or disturb; rouse: sometimes 
with up. 

How he sfiooirthe King, 

Made his soul melt within him, and hu blood 
Eon into whey. Beau, and FI., I’bilaster, L 1. 

Sudden he starts, 

Sho(k from his tender trance. 

Thoineon, Spring, 1. 1028. 

The coachman ahook up his horses, and carrie<l them 
tkmg the side of the school close ... in a spanking trot. 

T. Uvifhaa, 1'om Brown at Rugby, i ft. 

6. To give a tremulous sound to; trill: as, to 
shake a note in music.— 6. To steal. [Blang, 
Australia.] 

I got betting and drinking, . . . as young ebaps will, and 
lost my place, and got from bad to worse till 1 sAooka nag 
and got howled out and laraed. 

//. Kinffdey, Oeoffry Bamlyn, xix. 
To enalTit a cask, to knock off the hoops and pack toge- 
Uier the staves and head of a cask.>- To Sbake a fiOOt or 
a log. to dance. fProvincJal and slang.] 

And l*d like to hear the pipers Mow, 

And sAoire af%d with fnnny there! 

Thaekeray, Mr. Molony’s Account of the Ball. 

To Shake alooseleg. See fry. -To shake a vusshl in 
the wind, to bring a ship’s head so near the wind as to 
shiver the sails.— To Shake down or tOfOtllOr, to shake 
into place ; compact by shaking. 
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When two tmih psraoiiagss 
Shall meete together to sftsle hunis in peaae. 
Haywood, 2 Bdw. IV. (Works, ad. PeursoiCl^ 1. 106). 
To Shake off tha dnat firom onok Ihot, to dtoc^m or 
renounce solemnly all intercourse or dealings with a per- 
son or a locality. 

And whosoever will not receive you, . . . Shake off the 
very duel from your feet for a testimony against them. 

Luke ix. 5. 

To Shake out a reef, to let it out and thereby enlkrgo a 
■aiL-ToehaketliebeUBt. Bee Mfi.-fo ehskeloe 
elbow. See sitow.— To ehake the head, to move the 
heed from side to tide— a movement expressing disap- 
^bation, reluctance, diwtent, refueal, negation, reproach, 
uisappointment, or the like. 

When he ehakes hts head at any piece of public news, 
they sll of them appear deieoted. 

SUds, Spectator, No. 49. 

TOihakettp. (a) 
by ShaklngT-- 

thoroughly i , 

as, be was badly shaken up i 
biiUd; berate. 

Adam. Yonder comes my maater, your brother. 

Off. Go apart, Adam, and thou ahalt hear how he will 
shake me up. ShaJt,, Asyou Like it. i. 1. 80. 

n. intrans, 1. To be agitated with a waving 
or vibratory motion ; tremble; shiver; quake: 
as, a tree shakes with the wind ; the house shook 
in the tempest. 

But atte laste the statue of Venus shook 
And made a signe. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1407. 
The foundations of the earth do shake. Isa. xxiv. 18. 

Under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 

All but the throne itself cf God. 

Milton, P. L, vL 888. 

2f. To fall; jump. 

Out of the sadil he sehok. Sir Perceval, 1. 694. 

df. To go quickly; hasten. 

Golde and oper goodes gripe it by dene, 

And sbote into our shippea shake on our way. 

Deslruetioti Troy (E. K. T. 8.). 1. 8178. 

4. In music, to use shakes or trills ; perform a 
shake or trill ; trill. 

Bedford, to hear her song, his dice forsakes, 

And Nottingham is raptur’d when slie shakes: 
Lull'd statesmen melt away their drowsy cares 
Of England’s safety in Italian Airs. 

Hughes, Tofts and Margaretta. 
A mlnstrera fire within me burned ; 

I’d sing, as one wh<Me heart must break, 

Lay upon lay ; I nearly learned 

To shake. C. & Calveriey, Changed. 

6. To steal. FBlang, Australia.]— 6. To shake 
hands: usually in the imperative: as, shake, 

stranger. [Colloq.,w©8ter«U. S,]. 

sy, pawysis agitans (which see, under paratyais). _ 
tnff prairie. See trembling pnxirie, under tremble. 
ehake doinaL, to betake one's self to a shake-down ; lo 
occupy an Improvised bed. (Colloq.) 

An eligiMe apartment in which some five or six of ui 
ahook down for the night, and resigned ourselves to the 
mosquitoes and to slumber. 

W. H. Rusaea, Diary in India, 1. 40. 
To shake together, to come to be on good terms ; get 
along smoothly together ; adapt one's self to another's 
habits, way of working, etc. ICoiloq.] 

The rest of the men had ahaken well together. 

T. Hughea, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. xL 
To ehake up. same aa to shake together. 

I can't shake up along with the rest of you. ... I am 
used to hard lines and a wild country. 

W. CoUiha, Bide and Seek, it 1. 
»8yil. L iStriny, Roll, etc. Bee roekS. 
ffbe-W (sh&k), H, [< ME. schak ; < shake, f\] 1 . 
A rapid jolt or jerk one wa^ and then the other; 
an abrupt wavering or vibrating motion : as, 
give it a shake; a shake of the head. 

Your nencil rivals the dramatic ait of Mr. Puff in the 
Critic, who crammed a whole complicated sentence into 
the expressive shake of Lord Burleigh's head. 

SooU, Bride of Lammermcxir, i. 

2. A shock or concussion ; especially, a shock 
that disarranges or impairs; rude or violent 
attack or treatment. 

The great soldier's honour was composed 
Of thlarer stuff, which could endure a iholtv, 

G. Herbert, The Church I’oroh. 
His brain has undergone an unlucky shake. 

Swift, Tale of a Tub, lx. 


a trill: indicated by the markir.i with or ifltlh* 
out the sign Aoeoitfiiig to modem amgatiieiiifii* 

clpal tone is sounded fint and reoelvMiheaeoeiitthrmii^- 
out; hut in old mnsle the reverse was theosse. Iliiie 
suhsldimy tone Is ohromatloally altemd, this is Indioated 
by a shirp or a flat added to the sign of the shake. Ashake 
is usually oonoluded with a turn, and often preceded by 
a prefix of one or more tones ; in the latter case it is said 
tobepNgwrsd. A shake occurring In two or ifarss voice* 
parts at onoe is called douHe or Mpie, A auooeaslou of 
shskesisealledaohotn. Ashake inserted hi themidst of 
a rapid or flowing melody is called passing, 

6. A brief moment; an instant: as, to do a 
thing in a conple or brace of shakes, or in the 
shake of a lamb’s tail (that Is, to do it imme- 
diately). [Slang.] 

I’ll be hack in a conple of Mess. 

Bo don'tfe dears, be quivering and dusking. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. 166. 

Now Dragon [a mastiff) could kill a wolf In a brace of 
shakes. C, Rsada, Cldater and Hearth, xciiL (Datiss.) 

7. A crack or fissure in timber, produced dur- 
ing growth by strain of wind, sudden changes 
of temi>erature, or causes npt well determined, 
or formed during seasoning. Nearly all exogenous 
woods are In some degree subject to this defect, which 
appears in several forma, Ifeare-fAailreisafiBsurethruttgb 
the center or pith, slight or serious, in its shnploat form 
running the length of the trunk in one ]dane, in some 
speoimena twiated. Another cleft may cross at right 
angles. Starehake oonaiats of radial fissures, sometimes 
even reaching the olroumfm'ence. Cup-shake coiirists of 
clefts between the oonceutrio layers, occurring most often 
near the root All these shakes are commonly called 
wind-shakes. 

It [the teak] shrinks very little in seasoning, and has 
no shakes upon the outer surface of the log. 

LadeU, Timber, p. UK 

8. A fissure in the earth. [Prov. Eng.]— 9. 
A long shingle or stave : same as clapboard, 2. 
— 10. In printing, a blurrod or doubled print 
made by a shaking or moving of the sheet un- 
der impression. [Eng.] — 11. The redshank, 
Totanus calidris: so called from its constant 
nodding or bobbing of the body. See cut under 
reashank. C.Swainson. [Goniiemara, Ireland.] 
— Oreat shakes, llterslly, a thing of great aeconiit; some- 
thing extraordinary ; something of value or worth ; uso- 
ally in the negative. [Blang.) 

I had my hands full, and my head too. jnst then, so it 
[*' Marino Paliero”) can be no great shakes. 1 mean the 
plsy. Byron, To Murray, Sept. 2H, 1820. 

It were th’ (^etm's drawing-room, they said, and th’ 
carriages went howling along toward her house, some wi' 
dressed up gentlemen ... in 'em, and rucks o' ladies in 
others. Carriages themselves were ffreai nhaku too. 

Mrs. Cabell, Mary Barton, ix. 

Bhftko-bag (shak'bag), n, [< shake, 4* obj. 
bag^.'] A large-sized game-cock. Ilalliwell, 

Wit. Will yon go to a cook-match? 

.SVrIfii. With a wench. Tony? laalieas/ialrf-txio.slnrah? 

Congreve, Way of the World, Iv. 11. 

Bbake-bucklert (Bhak'buk''](T), n, [< shake, r.y 
•f obj. buckler.] A swaggerer; a swashbuck- 
ler; a bully. 

Let the parents ... by no means suffer them to live 
idly, nor to bo of the number of such Bini Shake-bucklers. 
as In their young years fall unto serving, and in their old 
years fall into b^^ry. Bacon, Works, 11. 8(>8. (Daviee.) 

sbake-dowil (shfik'doun), n. A teiniiorary bed 
made by shaking down or spreading hay, 
ruslies, or the like, or also quilts or a mattress, 
with coverings, on the fioor, on a table, etc. 
[Colloq.] 

I would not choose to put more on the floor than two 
bedi^ and one shake-down, which will answer for five. 

Mias Kdgeworth, Rose, Thistle, and Bhamrook, 1. 8. 

In the better lodging-houses the idwtke-diowns are Miiiatl 
palliasses or mattresses; in the worst, they are bundles of 
rags of any kind ; but loose straw is used only in the coun- 
try for shake-downs, 

Mayhew, London T.abonr and Tiondon Poor, I. 272, 

Bbake-fork (shak'fdrk), n. [Also dial, shack- 
fork; < shake + fork,] A fork with which to 
toss hay about; m her., a bear- 
ing resembling the pall, but not 
reaching the edges of the es- 
cutcheon: the three extremities 
are usuallv pointed bluntly. 

gbkken (8iia'kii)i p. a. i. Im- 



Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together. 

Luke Vi. 88. 

To khake hands, (a) To greet or salute by grasping one 
aimther’s hands ; hence, to Shake with, figura- 

tively, to take leave of; part with ; say good-by to. 

Shake hands with earth, and let your soul regpeet 
Her ioya no farther than her joys reflect 
Upon her Maker’s glory. 

Quarles, Emblems, liL, Entertainment. 
Nor can it be safe for a king to tarry among them who 
are shaking hands with their allegiance. Etton BasUOcs. 

2 ) To corns to an agreement ; sgree fully : a% to ehake 
inds over a bargain. 


8. A tremor; a quaver; a shiver. 

TIs he ; 1 am canght ; 1 most stand to it stoutly, 

And shew no s/luiks of fear. Fleteher, Rule a WHe, ir. 1. 
But Heptfbah could not rid herself of the sense of some- 
thing unprecedented at that instant passing, and soon to 
be accomplished. Her ntnrves were In a shim. 

Hawthorns, Seven Gables, xvL 

4. A trembling-fit; a chill; specifically, in the 
plural and with the definite^article, the shakes, 
ague; intermittent fever; also, delirium tre- 
mens. [Colloq.]— ff. In music, a melodic embel- 
lishment consisting of the rapid alternation of a 
principal tone with a tone onejdegree ahota it; 


paired; weakened; disordered; 
undermined: as, one shaken in shsks 4 brk. 
health. 

Be mov'd with pltty at the alB loted state of this our shaken 
Monarchy, that now lies labouring under her throwes. 

Mmon, Reformation in Sng., tt, 

2, Cracked or iqdit: as, shaken timber. 

Nor is the wood shaken nor twiste4, aa thoaa about Gape 
Town. Bartow, Traveia 

flliaker (shft^kto), n, r< shake, v,, 4* -sfi.] 1. 
One who or that which shakes. 

Thon Earth'! drad Shaker (at wboae only Word 
fb* Eflilati BeoQta are quUudy BtlU‘d and stilt'd), 

XM fp mf ioule. 

dbiwikr, tr. of Da Bartii'a Waring L L 



Speeidoally, any mecliaxtieal dontrivtuiae tor 
Hiiakiiig; as, a carpeW^itor.— 8. [oop.] A 
member of a religious denomination founded 
in Manchester, England, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century : so called, popularly, 
from the agitations or movements n^ioh form 
of their ceremonial, iti membeni call them, 
aelvet “the United Society of Bellerers in Ohriat'a »eo- 
ond Appearing,” which they maintain took place In 1770 
mrotigh Mother Ann l*ee, their founder, and continued in 
thoae who embraced her teatlmony. ^ey hold that God 
la male and female, and that he haa given to man four 
melatloni, through the patriarcha aa Uie Great Spirit, 
through toe law of Moaea and the prophets aa Jehovah, 
through Christ and toe primitive dlaci^ea aa toe Father, 
and through Ami Lee and her aacoeaaora aa the Eternal 
Mother: the last is to be oontlnuoua. They praotlae oral 
wnf^on, celibacy, and community of goods, and hold 
toe dootrlnes of continence, non-reuatanoe, and non-par* 
tiotpatlon In any earthly government. Iliey wear a pecu- 
liar dreci, and engage chiefly In agriculture (eapecialfy toe 
production of horiis) and the manufacture of simple artl- 
olea, such as brooms and mats. Their principal settle- 
ment is at New Lebanon in New York, where they have 
been since about 1780. 

4 . The quaking-grass, Jirisa media* [Prov. 
£ng.] — 6. A breed of domestio pigeons. See 
pi^on^ 1 (e). 

8adce«ragf (shak'rag), n. [Alsoshae^ao, shah- 
rag^ shagrag; < shake, t?., + obj. rogri. Cf. shook- 
hag,"] A ragged fellow ; a tatterdemalion : also 
used attributively. 

Was ever Jew tormented as I am ? 

To have a dutg-rag knave to come— 

Three hundred crowns— and then flve hundred crowns! 

MaHowe, Jew of Malta, Iv. 6. 63. 


I'd hire some »hag-rag or other for half a se^uine to out '• 


throat. 


Chapman* Mi^-Day, 11. 2. 


lie waa a $kake-fag like fellow, . . . and, he dared to 
say, had gipsy blood In his veins. 

SecU, Guy Manuering, xxvL 

Shakeress (shfi'k^r-es), n, [< Sfiaker + 

A female Shaker. 

Shakerism (sha'k^r-izm), w. [< Shaker + -ism. ] 
The principles and practices of the denomina- 
tion called Shakers. 

diake-BCenet (shak'sen), n. [< shake, v., + obj. 
scene.'] A soene-sUifter: so called in contempt 
(in the passage quoted, with a punning allusion 
to the name of Shakspere). 

There Is an vpstart Crow bcautifttKi with our Feailiers, 
that with his Tygres heart, wrapt in a Players hyde, sup- 
poses liee is 118 well able to bonibaat out a Blaiike verse 
aa the beat of you ; and, being an alisoliite lohanncs fac- 
toteiii, is In his owne concoyt the only SkaJce-necm in a 
CUmiitrey. OrttM, Uroatsworth of Wit. 

Shakespeariaii, Skakesperian, etc., a. See 
S/mksperian. 

idiake-np (shak'up), n. [< shake up, verb 
phrase. J A sliaking or stirring up; commo- 
tion; disturbance. [CoUog.] 
shake-willy (sh&k'wiFi), n. In cotton-man uf., 
a willy or willowing-maohiue. 
shakily (eha'ki-li), adv. In a shaky, trembling, 
or tottering manner; feebly, 
shakiness (sha'ki-nes), n. Shaky character or 
condition. 

ffha-king (sha'king), n. [Verbal n. of shake, r.] 
1. The act or process of moving with a rapid 
vibratory motion, jolting, agitating, ete. 

There are also nodding movements and lateral $haHtig» 
of the head. Lancet, No. S4a'j, p. im. 

Specifically — 2. A violent jolting or agitation ; 
as, give mm a good shaking. — 8. pL Small 
pieces of cordage, rojie, yarn, or canvas used 
for making oakum or jmper. 
shaking-f^ametshfi'kiiig-fram), n. l. luflum- 
powder-mani^f., a form of sifting-machine used 
m graining, m which a set of sieves are agi- 
tated by moans of a crank or otherwise. — 2. 
A form of buddle, or ore-sorting sieve. 

(sha'king-ma-shfin^), n. A 

tumbling- box. 

Shaking-aiiakar, n. Same as shaker, 3. 
Shsking-dlOe (sh&'king-shfi), n. Same as shoe, 

shaJClIur-table (sh&'king-t&'bl). n. Same as 
‘ gUng-table. 

Jeo (shak^d), n. [Also sohaho; xs F. shako 
Q. schako ss Pol. tetdoo, < Hung, esako, a 
shako.] A head-dress worn by soldiers, espe- 
eially infantry, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, it 1« in form a cylinder or tranoeted 
oona tdiif , with a vlaor in front, and generally haa a plume 
or pompon. 

He had been on duty that morning, and had just eoroe 
In. Hk aabre waa cast upon toe floor before him, and hie 
shako waa on toe table. 

H. Jrfnpskp, Eavenaboe, xxxl. (Xkiriw.) 

Same as shake-rag. 
(ghfik-spS'ri-an), a. and n. [< 

(see del) + -ian. The soxname 

SMgj^ has hsen variously mdtteii^ nanslyi 
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Shakspere, Shakeepere, ShdUenpear, (Mteepeare, 
Shakspeare, Shakespeare, and in many other 
ways, the usage in Shakspmre’s time va^ng, 
as with other surnames. The common forms 
are Shakespear (as in Aubrey, Bowe, Pope, 
Hanmer, Warburton, and others), Shakspeare 
(as in Malone, Steevens, Johnsom Douce, 
Drake, Bitson, Bowdlen Boswell, Chalmers, 
Coleridge, and others), ^Icespeare (as in the 
first folio), and Shakspere (as In one of Shak- 
spere’s own signatures). Shakspere is the form 
adopted in the publications of me New Shak- 
spere Society of London, and in this diction- 
ary. According to the etym. (< shake, v., 4* 
obj. spear), the proper mod. spelling is Shake- 
spear,] I, a. Of or pertaining^to WilTiam Shak- 
spere (1664-1610), the great English dramatist 
and poet, or his dramas; found in or charac- 
teristic of the writings, plays, or poems of Shak- 
spere; relating to Shakspere, or in his style. 

No one type of character, feeling, or belief ooonrt M 
Shakespearian: the word su^ests wbat ii vivid and many- 
aided, and nothing else. CorUemporary Ret., XLIX 87. 

H. n. A Shaksperian scholar; a specialist in 
the study of Shakspere. 

Also Shakspearian, Shakspearean, Shakespear- 
ian, Shakesperian, etc. See the etymology. 
Shaksperlana (shak-spe-ri-a'na), n.pl. [? Shah 
spere (see def.) 4* -i-ana.] liems, details, or 
collections of lore of all kinds pertaining to 
Shakspere and his writings. 

8haksper^lli8m (sbak-spe'ri-an-izm), n, [< 
Shakf^erian + -ism.] Something specifically 
relating to or connected with ShaKStiere ; espe- 
cially, a word or locution peculiar to Shakspere. 

I think that too spirit of modern ShcOnpMrianisni, 
among readers critics, and actors, is quite false to Sbak- 
spearo, himaeli, liocause true to the traditions of our own 
times. Contemporary Rev., XLX. 260. 

Shaksperize (shak^sper-iz), e. [< Shakspere 
(sec Shaksperian) 4- -ize.] I. irons. To bring 
into special relation to Shakspere ; especially, 
to imbue with the spirit of Shakspere. 

Now, literature, philosophy, and thought are Shakespear- 
ixed. His miud is the hurison beyond which, at present, 
we do not see. Ernereon, Bnakespeare or the Poet. 

n. intrans. To imitate Shakspere. 

The English dramatic poets have Shakespearized now for 
two hundred years. Emerton, Misc., p. 78. 

[Bare in both uses.] 

shaka (shak'^), n. [Jap., =s (Chinese chih, a 
foot.] The J apanese foot, containing 10 tsfin or 
inches, and equal to about 11| EngUsh inches, 
riiaknao (shak'^-do')* [Jap., < Chinese chHh 
fung, flesh-colored copper; /wafcd (= Chinese 
chih), red, flesh-colored; do (=s Chinese funf), 
copper.] A Japanese alloy of copper with 
from one to ten per cent, of gold, much used 
for ornamental metal-work, it has a bluish-black 
patina produced by boiling in a solution of copper sul- 
phate, alntn, and verdigris, which removes some of toe 
copper and exposes a thin film of gold. 

In addition to the castings, the repoussd work should be 
mentioned ; . . . tlie inlaying of this kind of ware is some- 
tiroes of extraordinary delicacy and beauty. The dark blue 
colour sbowii by a great number of smaller pieces Is that 
of the shakudo, composed of copper, and 3 or 4 per cent, 
of gold. Warkehop Receipts (8d ser.X p. 28. 

shaky (sha'ki), a. [< shake -1* -yi.] 1. Disposed 
to shake or tremble ; shaking; unsteady: as, a 
shaky hand. — 2, Loosely put together; ready 
to come to pieces, — 3. Pull of shi^eB or cracks ; 
cracked, ^lit, or cleft, as timtier.— -4. Feeble; 
weak. [CTolloq.] 

I feel terribly thaky and dlxsy ; . . . that blow of youta 
mast have come against roe like a battering-ram. 

Qeorge Ettot, Adam Bede, zxviiL 

5. Wavering; undecided; uncertain: as, there 
are a good many shaky voters in the district. 
[Colloq.] 

Four of the latter (delegation! are adverae, and aeveral 
others shaky. E. F. Tribune, Jan. 21, 1868. 

6, Of questionable integrity, solvency, or abil- 
ity. [Colloq.] 

Other circumstances now occurred, . . . which seemed 
to show that our director was— what it not to be fimnd in 
Johnson’s “ Dictionary "—rather shaky. 

Thackeray, Great Hoggarty Diamond, x. 

Shalder^ (ahfll'd^r), v, 4, [Origin obscure; of. 
shold, shoal^, shelvd^,] To give way; tumble 
down. HaUiweU. 

Two tills, betwixt which it van, did Mdsr, and to choke 
vp bis course. 

Harrison, Desorlp. of Britain, xv. (HoUnahed's Ghion., 1.). 

shaldsr^ (shftl'dto), n. [O^n obsoureJ 
A Mnd of slate.— 2. A broad, fiat rush. [Brov. 
Eng. in both uses.] BoUimu. 

■h&l (ehjU), «. S- 

< MS* sMkh sehakf assibihitsd ttsm of MI4 < 


AS. seeais, a shell, husk, rind, scale : see scaled. 
Cf. shale^.] A shell or husk. 

I satigh him carien a wlnd-melle 
Under a walshe-note thole. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1281. 
Yonr fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the chalet and busks of men. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 2. la 

Skals^ (shal), v. t.\ pret. and pp. shaUd, ppr. 
shaling, [E. dial, also siteal, shed ; < ME. sehtum, 
assibilatedform of scalen, scale, shell: see scaled 
and cf. shell, r.] To take off the shell or coat of. 
1 have beene dialing of peasoods. 

Uarston, The Fawno, Iv. 

sIiaIs^ (shal), n. [< G. schale, a scale, shell, husk, 
a slice, a thin layer {schaUn-gehirge, a mountain 
formed of thin strata), s E. scale, shale: see 
sealed, shale^.] Clay, or argillaceous mate- 
rial, which has a fissile structure, or which 
splits readily into thin leaves. Shalo differs from 
Swte In being decidedly less firmly consolidated ; but there 
is often a gradual passage of one into the other.— Alum 
iluUg. Beeolum.— B&tmiliiumsglimle. f^bUwnkwmt. 
_ Klwmiw irtipi ahaJo. Sop KisMn0ridgian.—TJnnad^ 
■luUla, a loou^name in New York (Jefferson couniy) for 
a dialy division of the Hudson Rlfer group.— Niagara 
Simla, a division of toe Niagara group, especially interest- 
ing from its relation to the receaaloii of Niagara Falls. It 
Is toere a ahaly rock and It underlies a more compact lime- 
atoncL each division being at the present Falls about 80 
feet thick. The shale weara away more rapidly than the 
limeatone, which is thus undermined and breaks oil in 
largo tngmeatM, greatly aiding the work of the water in 
causing toe recession of the Fslla— Tarannon ShalS, a 
group of slates and shaly rooks forming a division of toe 
Upper Llandovery series in Wales, and from 1,000 to 1,600 
feet in thickness. They were first described by Sedgwick 
under the name of patte-roek, and have also been called the 
pale datee. They are named from the river Tarannon, on 
which Gn Montgomeryshire, near Llanidloes) the group is 
especially well-devehqied. 

sliaMt (sh&ld), a. [< shale^ 4> -ed^.] Having 
a shale or shell. 

Hasdl nnta ... as good and thin disded as are our Ffl- 
berds. HaHuytt V&yaget, 1. 807. 

sliale-oil (sharoil), n. The tra4e-name of a cer- 
tain grade of naphtha. 

sliadkt, n. [ME., also schtUk, < AS. sceale ss 
08. scale ss OPries. skalk, schalk = D. MLG. 
stdtaUc ss OHG. scale, scalk, scalch, MHG. schalc, 
sehaleh, G. schalk ss Icel. skdlkr ss Bw. Dan. 
skalk as Goth, skalks, a servant. Cf. It. scalco 
ss OF. escalque, < OHG. ; see also seneschal and 
marshal,] A servant; man. 

He translated it into latyn for Ifkyng to here; 

But he toope it so short that no ehalke might 
Haue knowlage 1^ coarse how the case felie. 

Dsitriioeton (£. E. T. S.X i 72. 

shalD (shal). originally v. t, now only auxiliary. 
Pres. 1 shall, 2 shalt, 3 shall, pi. shall; impen. 
I should, 2 shouldest or shouldst, 3 should, pi. 
should. Shall has no participles, no imperative, 
and no infinitiYe. [A defective verb, classed 
with can, may, trill, etc. : (1) Preh. Ist and 3d 
pers. sltall. also dial. (Sc.) saU, sal, < ME. shal, 
schal, schdlle, schel, ssel, school, sceal, scaLnlso sal, 
sel, Bsed, < AS. sceal; 2d pers. shalt, < ME. shalt, 
schalt, ssalt, salt, < AS. scealt; pi. shall, < ME. 
shut, shulen, shtdlen, schulen, schullen, sholen, 
sculen, scvHUn, sulen, sullen, etc.. < AS. scuton, 
sculun, seeolon; (2) pret. 1st and 3d pers. should, 
dial. (Sc.) sfdd, < ME. shvlde, scholde, ssolde, 
scolds, sculde, soldo, < A8. scoUle. sceolde; 2d 
pers. shouldest, shouldst, < ME. schuldest, etc.; 
pi. should, < ME. sholden, scholden, ssolden, scoU 
den, suldm, etc., < AS. scoldon, sceoldon; inf. 
ME. schulen, < AS. sculan ; = OS. skal, seal (pret. 
skulda, skolda, sculda, scolda, inf. skulan) sb 
OF ries. skil, steel, schel (pret. skolde, inf. shla, 
dcela, schela, sela) rr D. zal (pret. soude, inf. 
euUen) aa OHG. seal, scol, sal, sol (pret. scolta, 
solta, inf. sculan, seolan, solan, suln), MHG. sol 
(pret. solte, inf. scholn, soln), G. soli (pret. sollte, 
inf. soUen) aa Icel. skal (pi. skulum, pret. skyMi, 
skyldu, inL skulu) ar Bw. skall (pret. skulls, inf. 
skola) aa Dan. skal (pret. skulae, inf. skulls) aa 
Goth, skal (pi. skulum, pret. skulda, inf. skulan); 
a preterit-present verb, the AS. sceal, etc., be- 
ing orig. pret., from Tout. V skal, owe, be in 
debt, be liable (whence also AS. scyld rr D. G. 
schuld aa Sw. skuld, skuU aa Don. fault, 
debt, guilt); of. Lith. skelu, I am indebted, 
sJcilH, owe, be liable; L. seelus, guilt (> E. sceU 
eraie, scelerous, etc.); Skt. V s^hal, stumble.] 
A.t As an independent transitive verb. To 
owe; be indebtea or under obligation for. 

Lhord, ioh nehahbe hneiM>f maki toe yddlngc: uoryef 
metoetiohthcaMl. AyerMte<tfJntpyt(B.E.T.B.),p.llh, 
By that faith I thal to God and yow. 

Chemer, Troilua, Hi. 1848. 

Buarych oaripoad of wool] y-aeld In tha town, to man 
out of namiohyaa, akol to toe kma of ouatoma an hal- 
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B. As an auiiliary. 1. Am (is, are» was, ete.) 
obliged or compelled fto); will (or would) have 
(to): must; ought (to): used with an inmii^ve 
(without to) to express obligation^ necessity, or 
duty in connection with some act yet to be car- 
ried out. 

Men seyn th&t lohe BchaXU so endure In that tonne. 

MundnUU, Tiaveli, p. S8. 

For ye ehnl nat tarye, 

Though in this toun to noon apoteoarie, 

I ahal myself to herbea techeu yow. 

Ckauem't Nun's mest's Tale, L 127. 

To folewe that lord we $ehtdden be fsyn, 
in what degree that enere wc stoo<i. 

Uymnt to Virgin, etc. (£. £. T. 8.), p 8S. 

This to a ferly thinge that thow hast seido, I sAobto ren- 
quyse myn enmyee in a litere. Merlin (E. £. T. fk), i. 98. 

The baner of a kynge eholde not bon hidde, and namly 
in batailfl^ but to be bom in the fonnost fronte. 

Merlin (E. £. T. 8.X tit. 405. 
I thould report that which I say I saw, 

But know not how to do it. 

Shot., Macbeth, r, 5. 81. 

To subdue or expcll an usurper thouid be noe uidnst en* 
teiprtoe nor wrougfuU warve. Spemer, State of brelaiid. 

When Kings rise higher than they thouid, they exhale 
Subjects higher than they would. 

K. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 49. 

2. Am (is, are, was, etc.) to (do something spe- 
cified by the infinitive): forming verb-phrases 
having the value of future and conditional 
tenses, and usually (and properly enough) 
called such, (a) Shall to used in direct assertion to 
form the first penmns singular and plural of the future 
and fttture-penect tenses, the second and third pepons 
in these tenses being formed by will. In this connection 
Sjlol/ simply foretells or declares what is about to take 
mace: as, I thall go to town to-morrow; we thaU spend 
the summer lii Europe, The future tense of the vem ffo 
thus becomes 


IthaU ] 
Tliou wat 
Rowai j 


go; 


Wethaa ) 
You Witt i-go. 
They will} 


The use of thall instead of will in the first person to proba- 
bly due to the fact that the act thus announced as about 
to take t^Mce ensues from the duty or obligation arising 
outwardly but contemplated inwaraly as proper, and con- 
sequently as now about to take place in vlrtae of a tacit 
act of the speaker's will. Should the will or resolution of 
the speaker intervene, or be prominent in his mind, then 
will would be the proper word to express the futurity of 
the act : thus, “I will go* means * 1 am determined to go^ 
*1 have msde up my mind to go.' * I thall go home this 
evening’ announces a future event as settlm by consid- 
eration outside of the speaker's self ; * I will go home this 
evening ' announces a future event having Imth its cause 
and its acconipltohroent In the speaker's own mind.” (JDr. 
Beard,) In indirect assertion thtUl msy express mere fu- 
tnrijto in the second and third persons : as, he says that he 
thalf go ; he said that he thewd go : In these sentences 
''he” refers to one and the same person, the one who 
^^says." If it referred to any other person, will would be 
nsea and not thall. 

That woman had to water her soup with her furtive 
tears, to ait of nights behind hearts and spades, and brood 
over ner crualied hope*. If 1 contemplate that wretched 
old Niobe much longer, I thall begin to pity her. 

Thackeray, railip, II. xili. 

" Wen. we Otatt all miss you qnlte as much as you will 
miss ns, said the master. 

T. Jiughet, Tom Brown at Bogby, it 8. 

1 thall stay and sleep in the church. 

Oforge Mliol, Bomola, xlv. 
(b) In the second and third persons Miatt impltef author- 
ity or control on the part of the speaker, and to used to 
express (1) promise : as, you thall receive your wages ; (2) 
command : as. thou thaU not Meal ; (8) determination : 
as, yon i^att go. 

My glass thaU not persuade me I am old, 

8o long as youth and thou are of one date. 

SheUk., Sonnets, xxii 

Ne'er stare nor put on wonder, for you mast 
Endure me, and you ehaU. 

Beau, and FI., Philaster, 1 1. 

But she thaU have him ; 1 will make her happy, If I 
break her heart for it. Colman, Jealous Wife, ii. 

(4) Certainty or inevitability as regards the fnture. 

And if I die, no man thall piW me (that is, it to certain 
no man will pity me]. Shak., Blch. IlL, v. 8. SOI. 

(e) Interrogatively, thaU or wUl is used according as the 
one or the oUier would be used in reply, and accordingly 
*tkaU 1 go?' ‘thaU we go?’ *thaU he gor ‘thaU they m?* 
ask for direction, or refer the matter to the determlnaiioti 
of the person asked— that to, *thaU I go?' anticipates the 
answer ‘you thatt go.' 

Pan. But will you tell me ? SheUl 1 marry ? 

TrouU. Perhaps. Urquhart, tr. of BabeUi% ilL 86. 

I was employ’d in passing to and fro, 

About relieving of the sentinels : 

Then how or which way thauld they first break In? 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., li. 1. 71. 
(d) After conditionals, such as if or whether, and after 
verbs expressing condition or supposition, thaU expresses 


Umn we skoil [tha* to, tol alMfckdB awMavtoh 
Imp out our drooping oountrini hrokMi wing; 

Away with me] SOkUt., nieSuIL, U. % 291. 

A man would be laiigh’d.at by nmat people who thauld 
maintain that too muon money could undo a nation. 

B, MandeM, Fable of the Beet, p, 21& 

That man would do a great and permanent aervloe to 
the ministry who thouid publish a catalogue of the books 
In htatoiy . . . 

Southey, Wesley, I. 809, note (quoted in F. Ball's False 
(PhlKd., p. 49). 

In the older writers, aa for inetanee la tim anthortaed 
veraion of the Bible, ehaU waa used of all three peraoaa. 
Whoae woroheth bl wil, wraththe maketh otto ; 

1 aigge hit bi thl-aeluen, thon eehalt hit aone fynde. 

Pitre Plowman (AX Iv. 57. 
Lord, howe ge vs lere, 

Full wela we take rewarded 
And certis we teheUl not reat 

York Piayt, p. 158. 
The London fleet of twenty sail (whose admiral ehaU be 
Captain Philpot, a Kenttoh man, who heretofore fought a 
duel between the two armlea in the Low Countries), being 
all ready, have this fortnight been suing for their despatch. 

Court and Timee qf Charlee 1., 1. 161. 
SheU, like other anxiliarieii^ is often used with an ellipais 
of the following infinitive. 

Men dreme of thing that nevere waa ne thdl, 

Chaucer, Nun'a Priest’s Tale, L 274. 
li,ehaU (ac. go] to the barber’s with yoor beard. 


In iddltfon to the wmdlen fahriosi shdifoanl^ mMmimh 
" In oonaMMuhle BitmliMwte 


cooa, and tanunlaa wera made In 

this town and nelghborti ogd/o f CMnaX 


Laneathive, It MX 

OF. 


or 


Shak,, Samlet, li. 2. 521. 

From the Devil they came, and to the Devil they ehalt 
(sa aasnredly go]. Baker, Clironlcles, p. 58. 

You have not pushed these diseaaed neither with side 
nor shoulder, but have rather strewed l^eir way into the 
Palace with flowers, as you thauld. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, li. 

3. The past tense should, besides the uses in 
which it IS merely the preterit of shall^ as above, 
has aooiiired some peculiar nses of its own . in 
some of these nses thouid represents the past subjunctive, 
not the past Indicative. It to not used to express simple 
past futttriW, except in indirect speech: sa, 1 said I thouid 
[was to] go : 1 amtiged that he thauld [was to] go. Should 
is often us^ t«) give a modest or diflAdent tone to a state- 
ment, or to soften a statement from motives of delicacy or 
politeness : thus, * I thouid not like to say bow many there 
are ’ is much the same as ‘I hardly like,’ or *I do not like,* 
eU;.^^ Similarly, *it thauld seem ' is often nearly the same 

He to no suitor Uien? So It sAotdd seenu 

B. Jonton. 

Shotdd was formerly someUmet used where we should 
now use 

Theacribtoand Pharisees sapledenhym thatthelfcAuiIcien 
fynde cause whereof thei mMddm accuse hym. 

Wydif, Luke vl. 7. 

The distinctions tn the uses of aXoH and wiU and of 
thavtid and would are often so subtle, and depend so ronob 
upon the context upon subjective conditions, Uiat they 
are frequently missed oy inaccurate speakers and writers, 
and often even by writers of the highest rank. There Is n 
tendency In colloquial English to the exclusive use of teiU 
and (except after a conditionsl word) would. See tdilifl. 
Cieaar thouid [would] be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

Shak., J. a, ii. 2. 42. 

I will win for him an I can ; if not, I wUl [shall] gain 
nothing but my sliame and the odd hits. 

Shak., Hanilet, v. 2. 188. 

Ni^, if yon find fault with it, they ehatt [will] whisper, 
tho I did not like it before : IB ha’ no body wiser than 
myself. Wycherley, Gentleman Dancing-Master, iv. 1. 
igJSX Ought, Should, See oughts. 


( 


simple futurity in all persons, the idea of restraint or 
necessity involved r»riguially in the word tduM being ex- 
cluded by the context— thus : 

{ 1 (or we) thaU ] 

Thou thalt, or yon thaU > s 
He(ortbsy)iAaB ) 


(shal), n. [Ar.] An Africnn Biluroid fish 
of the genuB Synodontis; specifloally, S. schal of 
the Nile, a kind of catfish with a small month, 
long movable teeth in the lower jaw, a nuchal 
buckler, and six barbels. Also schal. 
khalli (shal'i), n. [Also ehalH, ehallis; i^ar. 
same as Anglo-Ind. shalee, shaloo, < Hind. 
'sdia, a soft twilled cotton stuff of a Turkey-red 
color.] A red or otherwise colored cotton stuff 
or piece-goods of soft texture, made in India, 
and much worn by the poorer natives. The later 
and finer shallto of England and France seem to be modi- 
fications of the Indian fabric. 

A large investment of piece-gooda eqiecially td the 
coarse onea Byrampanta cheUoet, and others, for tbe 
Guinea mancet. Gross, Vcqrtge to the East Indies 1. 99. 

shallon (shar^n), n. [Amer. Ind. (reported in 
this form by Lewis and Clarke); cf . salkUberry,^ 
The salal-l^ny, Oauliheria Shmon, 

8liallo<m ( sha-lfin ' ), n, [< ME. chalmi, chaloun, 
a coverlet (see chaUm) (ss Bp. chalon, ehalun as 
MEG. schnlunc, G. schalun, shalloon), < OF. 
Chalons (cf. P. ras de ChdUms, Chalons cloth), 
so called from Chdhns, P. Oidlom’gur-Mame, 
a town in France, < L. Catalaunif a tribe that 
lived in the neighborhood. For similar cloth- 
names of local ori^n, see cambric, muslin, 
worsted, etc.] A li^t woolen stuff used for 
the linings of coats and for women’s dresses. 

Shalloon, a sort of woolen stolMhiefly used for the lin- 
ings of eoats, and so osU'd from Chatane, • dty of Francs^ 
WMre II WM first nwda ' MPkS(p%l7lM, 


E. Ind Ct, sloop,'} A light boat or vessel^ with 
or without a mast or masts ; a sloop. 

A little bote lay hoving her before : . . . 

Into the eeme ehee lepl» end with the ore 
Did throat the thaUcp from the fiotlng stnuid. 

dfpsnssr, K. 2., El. vtl. tl, 

A thaUM of one Henry Way of Dorehester haring been 
miielng all the winter, it waa found that the men in her, 
being five, were all killed treacherously by the eeatem 
Indiana Winthrop, Htot. New E^land, L 96. 

shallot (Bha-lotO» a. [Also schaUoi, and for- 
merly shalot, sehoXole, ehalot, eschalot (as B. 
d^alot as G. sehalotte as Sw. sekalott as Dan. 
akalot) ; < OF. esohalote, eschalotte, F. dchalote, 
an altered form, simulating a dim. term., ox 
OF, eschalono, escalogne, escalone, whence E, 
scaUion: eee scallion, j Avegetableof the onion 
kind, Allium Asoalonicum, native in Syria, and 
elsewhere cultivated ; the scallion or clbol. The 
bulb forms bulblets or cloves in the axils of the ecalee. 
like the garlic and rocambole. The shallot is considered 
milder than the onion, and is used in cookery and esteemed 
for pickles. 

Insipid taste, old firiand, to them who Paris know, 

Where rocombole^ thaUot, and the rank garlic grow. 

If. King, Art of ^kery, L 886. 

shBlloW^ (shal 'o), a. and n, [< ME. shalow, schal- 
owe, shallow, nrob. lit. 'sloping, shelving,’ for 
^sohelowe, < AS. *sceolh (in comp, scelg-, sceol-, 
smU, acyl-), sloping, oblimie, squint (found onlv 
in comp, scelg-igeac, sceol-egede, scul-egede, scyh 
egede, scyUedgede, sceol-ege, soeol^ge, squint- 
eyed), ss MD. sohelwe, scheel, 1). ached sr mLG. 
schel s: OHG. sedan {aedh; aedaw-), MHG. 
schekh, achet (schdh^, achdw-), G, ached, slop- 
ing, crooked, squint, = Icel. akjdfgr, oblique, 
wry, squint (as a noun, applied to the crescent 
moon, to a fish, and as a nickname of a person), 
sr Bw. dial, akjalg, oblique, wry, crooked (not 
found in Goth. ); perhaps, with a formative pit- 
tural, from a base *akd =s Gr, oxo//df, crooked, 
wry, akin to uneven, scalene, twteX^, 

crook-legged : see scoliosis, acaUme. The sense 
' shallow ’ appears only in B, The E. forms 
are somewhat irregular, the ME. forms shaloic, 
achalowe being associated with other forms of 
Bcand. origin, schald, achold, etc., earljr mod. 
E. ahold, E. ahoal. Bo. ahaul, shallow', which, to- 
gether with the related verbs ahaili and ahelvd’^, 
exhibit variations of tho vowel, as well as ter- 
minal variations due to the orig. guttural. Bee 
shoaU, ahaili, shelve*^, shelj^.} I, a. 1. Not 
deep; of little depth: as, a ahallow brook; a 
shallow place ; a shallow vessel or dish. 

Deep tounds make lower noise than thaUow fords. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1829. 

ShaUow water, crisp with ice nine months of the year, is 
fstal to the race ot worms. JVoetet Ambroeianm, Feb., 1882. 

2. Not deep intellectually; superficial: as, a 
shallow person ; a shallow mind. 

My wit ’• too thaUow for the least Designs 
Of thy drad Oounsalls sacred, and divine. 

Sylvetler, tr. of Du BartM’s Weeka, i. 7. 

In my thaUow Apprehension your Grace might stand 
more firm without an Anchor. HoweU, Letters, I. iv. 18. 
filiaUowgroaiidi. land with gold near the surface. (Min- 
lug slang, Aastralia.1 

II. n. A place where the water is not deep; 
a shoal ; a ^elf ; a fiat; a bank. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the leads on to fortune ; 
OmtttM, all Uie voyage of their life 
Is bonnd In shaUowt and in miseries, 

SAo4r.,J.C.,lv.8.m 
Thou hast left life’s thaUoum, 

And dost possew the deep. 

towtU, A Beqniem. 

•hallowl (shal'd), v. [< shallow^ , a, Cf, shoal^, 
V., and shelve^, o,} 1, trans. To make shallow; 
decrease the depth of. 

In long process of time, the eUt and tends shell . . 
ohcAe and thaUow the sea in and about H {Venice). 

Sir T. Brouma, Mise. Traots, xli 


That thought alone tinr etete Impelrt, 
Thy lofty elnke, and thatttm 


. thy ptmound. 

Young, Night Xbouidita ix* 

XL intrans. To become shallow; decrease in 
depth: as, the water shaUows rapidly aa one 
approaches the bar. 

The InvolnUon to rmlar, being deepeet In the cenhnx 
and theUowing tn all dueetlone towards the edge. 

Miarot. 8ei„ N. 8., XXX. MM. 

aluai0ir«(shal^d^ lOt,shaUowi,} Therudd, 
B fish, [Locali Eng.} 



Aalknr 


DisnUkL ovi 

rtfrUt, BMv MUA~n^~l£aUam.) 
ibldlow-lirfttiMd (ihare-bTSiid), a. Ot no 
depth of intellect; empty^heiMlea. 

Tothtf effect th« policie of pleyee to irerie neoeMurfe, 
liowwer Mme tMowJ^ytud oencareri (not the deep^ 
■erohen into the aeoreto of gouemment) mightily cm* 
pngne them. iTame, Fierce PenileMC, p. ok 

ihallow-llffartad (shal'd<hhr'ted). a. Incapa- 
ble of deep or strong feeling or affection. 

Ve langnine, *haUow-tmrt$d boye ! 

Shak,, m And., to. 2. 07. 

duaiowUng (diar$-line), n. [< thalUnei + 
A shallow or silly person. 

Can Wee eoppuae that any SkaUou^inff 
Can flnde much Good in oft-Tobaoconlng? 

SylouUr, Tobacco Battered. 

diallowljr (shar^-U), adv, in a shallow man- 
ner; with little depth; superficially; without 
depth of thought or judgment; not wisely. 

Most MhaUowly did you these arms commence. 

ShcOc., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 2. 118. 

fihaUowiieBB (sbal'o-nes), n. The character of 
being shallow; lack of depth or profundity, 
either literally or figuratively; superficiality: 
as, the shallommy of a river; ghallowneys of 
mind or wit. 

ffhallow-pated (shara-p&^ted), a. Of weak 
mind; silly. 

Some thaUmo^paUd Puritan, in reading this, will shoot 
his Bolt, and presently cry me up to hsve a Pope in my 
Belly. ffmotttt Letters, to. 86. 

diaUy-aliallyf (shari-shaHi), adv, [An accom. 
adv. form of the repeated question Shall I f 
shall If marking hesitation ; now by variation 
shilly-shally.'^ Bame as shiUy-shaUy, 

Why should I stand thaUy-shaUy like a Country Bump- 
kin ? SteeU, Tender Husband lit 1. 


, n. Bee shawm, 
ahalmsrt, shalzniet, n. Obsolete variants of 
shawm. 

ahalotf, ahalot^ n. Obsolete forms of shallot. 
ffhalt (shalt). The second person singular of 
shallK 

ahaltowf. A Middle English reduction of shalt 
thou. 

Bhaly (sha'li), a, [< shak^ 4- -yl.] PeKaining 
to, containing, or of the nature of shale; re- 
sembling shale: as, ashaly soil, 
shani (sham ), n. and a. [A dial, form of shame 
(like shack lors/iffAvf, tak for take^ etc.). The 
noun depends in part on tlie verb (see sham, v.). 
It came into general litcrair use, in the later 
senses, in the last quarter of the 17th century, 
as if apiece of slang.] I, n. 1. Bhame; dis- 
grace; fault. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A trick put 
upon one; a trick or device that deludes or 
disappoints expectation; fraud; imposture; 
make-believe; humbug: as, an a^ of shams. 

Two y(»ung gent that heard Sr. H. tell this «Aam so 
gravely rode Uie next day t4i St Albaii'a to enquire ; come 
ing there, nobody had heard of any auoh 


togotber false. 


thing, 'twaa al- 
Aubrey’, Livef, Henry Blount 


Slumming to telling you an Inalpid dull Lie with a dull 
Pace, which the' sly Wiw the Autfuironly laugha at him- 
lelf : and, making himself believe 'tie a gm Jett puts the 
8ham only upon himself. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, 111. 1. 
That Sham to too gross to pass on me. 

Ccngrwt, Wsy of the World, v. la 
If peace is sought to bo defended or preserved for the 
safety of the luxurious end the timid, it is a ehem, and 
the peace will be Imse. JS’meriKm, War. 

8. Borne device meant to give a thing a differ- 
ent outward appearance, as of neatness and 
finish, or to imitate something which it is not. 
Speciflofdly - (at) A Ihtoe shirt-front; a dicky. 

You put upon me, when I first came to Town, about 
being orderly, and the Doctrine of wearing Shcms, to make 
Linen last clean a Fortnight SteeU, Conscious Lovers, 1. L 
(5) A false pillow-cover ; a plllow-eham. (e) A strip of fine 
linen, often embroidered, put under the upper edge of the 
bed-eoveriiigt and tumea over, as if forming the upper end 
of the sheet (d) pt, aaltero. [Lo^ Sng.] 
n. a. False; counterfeit; pretended: as, a 
sham fight. 

The Dtoeoverv of your Sham Addresses to her, to eon- 
Deal your Love to her Heioe, baa provcdi'd this Separation. 

CWwvf Way of the World, 1. 1. 

The other two packets he carried with him to Halifax, 
where he stayed some time to exerotoe the men in sham 
attacks upon sham torts. B, FrankUn, Autoblog., p. 257. 


S m «iisw«r,,8l^ (tofiHUM, Sbani plM,in law, a 
ling so clearly false in fact as to preasnt no substan- 
issue. The phraae, to commonly taken to imply a 
pleading formsito aufiloient, and interpoeed lor the mere 
purpoee of delay. wSpn. Hook, spurious, make-believe. 

(sham), p*j pret, and pp. shammed, ppr. 
ghammififf, [< sham, n. ; orig. a var of t^me, 
gj X. trans, 1« To deceive; trick; cheat; de- 
litde with false pyetenses. 
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They find themaetvea fooled and shammed into aeon- 
vioUom fftfr A umrmge. 

taw. Why, I'm sure you Joked upon me, and shammed 
me aU night long. 

JTaik Shamnwd! prithee what barbarous law-term to 
that? ... 

Free. Shamming to telling yon an insipid dnU lie with 
a dull Face^ eto. (see this quotation under thorn, n., 21 

Wyehekey, Plain Dealer, uL 1. 

2t. To obtrude by fraud or imposition. 

We most have a care that we do not . . . «Sam fallacies 
upon the wr>rld for eurrent reason. Sbr A VEOmtage, 

8. To make a pretense of in order to deceive; 
feign; imitate: as, to shwm illness. 

But pray, why does your master pass only for enslgnt— 
now if ne nadsAomm’d general Inoeed. 

Sheridan, The Bivala i. 1. 
To Sbsm Abraliam, to pretend to be an Abrabam-man ; 
hence, as used by seamen, to protend illness in order to 
avoid doing duty in the ship, etc. See Abrtdmmman. 

n . intrans. To pretend; make false pretenses; 
pretend to be, do, etc., what one is not, does 
not, does not mean, etc. 

Then all yonr Wits that fleer and thorn, 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 

He thammed 01, and hto death was given publicly out In 
the French papers. Se^ Kod Boy, xxxviL 

diam*AbralULm (sham'a'bra-ham), a.- Pre- 
tended ; mock ; sham. Bee h sham Abraham, 
under sham, v. t. 

I own I laugh at over-Hghteons men, 

I own I shake my aides at ranters, 

And treat «Aa«n AbTarn taints with wicked banters. 

Hood, Ode to Bae Wfison. 

ahamalo-inraSB (sham'a-lo-grAs), n. [£. Ind. 
shamaXo + E. grass.l A cereal grass, Panicum 
frumentaoeum, cultivated in India, probably in- 
troduced from tropical Africa, it yields a mlllet- 
llke grain, a wholesome article of diet, used especially liy 
the poorer classes, and to also a good forage-graaa. Also 
IkeoangroM. 

Shaman (sham^an), n. and a. [< Pers. Hind. 
shaman, pi. shamandan, an idolater.] I. n. A 
professor or priest of Shamanism ; a wizard or 
conjurer among those who profess Shamanism. 

The connexion of the thamant or soroerera with fetish- 
objects, as where the Tatan consider the Innumerable 
ram and tags, bells and bits of iron, that adorn the eham- 
airs magic costume to contain spirits hripful to their 
owner in his magic craft 

E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture, II. 142. 

II. a. Relating to Shamanism. 

Shamaaic (sh&-man'ik), a. [< Shaman + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Shamans or Shamanism. 
ft bs-TnATiIgm (sham'an-izro), n. [< Shaman -f 
-tym.] A general name applied to the idola- 
trous religions of a number of barbarous na- 
tions, comprehending those of the Finnish race, 
as the Ostiaks, Bamoyeds, and other inhabi- 
tants of Siberia as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
Theee nations genendly believe In a Supreme Bein^ but 
to this they add the belief that the government of the 
world to in the bands of a number of secondary gods both 
benevolent and malevolent toward man, and that It to 
absolutely necessary to propitiate them by msgfo rites 
and spelia The general belief respeoting another life 
appears to be that the condition of man will be poorer 
and more wretched than the present; hence death to re- 
garded with great dread. 

The earliest religion of Accad was a Shamaniem resem- 
bling that of the Siberian or Samoyed tribes of to-day. 

Eneyo. BriL, III. 102. 

SliailUtllifit ( sham 'an-ist), n. [< Shaman + -tof.] 
A believer in Shamanism. 

Bliamaillfftic (sham-^nis'tik), a. [< Shaman- 
ist + -tc.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of Shamanism; characteristic of Shamans or 
Shamanists. 

Colonel Dalton states that the paganism of the Ho and 
Moondah In all essential features is ehamanieUe. 

Sir J. Lubhoek, Orig. of Cfvaiaation, p. 225. 

duunble^ (sham'bl), ft. [Early mod* E. also 
shammel, sltamell; < ME. sohamhyUe, earlier 
shamel, sohamel, schamil, sehamylle, scheomel, a 
butchers’ bench or stall, orig. a stool, < AS. 
seamol, scamel, sceamul, a stool {fdUscamel, a 
footstool), = OS. scamel, soamil, stool (fdi-sea- 
mel, a footstool), ss OHG. soamal,soamu, MHG. 
sehemel, schamel, G. schdmel, sehemel » Icel. sk&- 
mW a Dan. skammel, a footstool, a OF. scamel, 
estdiamel, < L. scamellum, a little bench or stool ; 
cl scabeUum, a footstool (> It. sgabeUo, a joint- 
stool, a F, esoabeau, eseabeUe, a stool): dim. of 
scamnum, a step; of. L. scapus, a shaft, stem, 
stalk, Gr. OKgvmtv, prop, etc.: see Mope^, scep- 
ter, sAq/Ii.] If. A footstool. 

Vor thl slle the halewen makeden of al the woride ase 
ane eeheoaui to hore uet tfoet]. Aaersn BiwU, p. 166. 

2. A bench; espeoiallr, a bench or stall in a 
market on whion goods are exposed for sale. 
BpaeifieaUy-^d. jj^ The tables or stalls on or 


straightway Tlrglniua led the maid a little 
To where the reeking ehamblee stood, piled 
and hide. Mwsaulay, y 


in which butchers ea^se meat for sale ; hence, 
a fiesh- or meat-market. 

Whataoever to sold In the ehanUdee, that eat 

1 Cor. X. 25. 

Many there are of the aame wretched Kind, 

Whom their despairing Oeditors may find 
Lurking in Shamblee; where with borrow'd Coin 
They buy choice Meats. 

Congreoe, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xJ. 

4. pi. A slaughter-house ; a place of bntchery : 
sometimes treated as a singular. 

Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 

To make a ehamUee of the parliament-house ! 

hmk., 8 Hen. VI., L 1. 71. 

I will therefore leane their ohanMee, and . . . will vto- 
ite their hoUea and holy places. 

Purehae, PllgHmsge, p. 844. 
little space aside, 
died up with bom 
Virginia, L 14a 

5t. In fhining. See shammel, 2 — derkoftlie 
martwt and shambles. SeeeierA. 

diambla^ (sham'bl), v. t. ; prot. and pp. sham- 
bled, ppr. shambling, [< shamble^, To 
slaughter; destine to the shambles. [Rare.] 
Mnst they die, and die in vain. 

Like a mmk of ehambled sheep? 

The Cewtury.^Xym. 780. 

riiamble^ (sham'bl), v, i. ; pret. and pp. sham- 
bled, ppr. shambling. [An assibilated form of 
seamble. 1 To walk awkwardly and unsteadily, 
as if with weak knees. 

Sneh was the appearance of Ichabod and bto ateed, as 
they ehambled out of the gate of Hana Van Bipper. 

Irving, Bketch-Bool^ p. 487. 

dirabld^(Bham'bl),n. l< shamble^, v.’\ Asham- 
bling walk or gait. 

The man in the red cloak put on hto old akmoh hat 
made an awkward bow, and, with a which was half 
stride, half ehambU^weni out of the Bsdeigh, and disap- 
peared. J. E. Cooke, Virginia Comedian^ I. xviu. 

shambling (sham'bling), n, [Verbal n. of 
shamble^, c.] An awkward, clumsy, irregular 
pace or ^it. 

By that thambUng In hto walk, it should be my rich old 
banker, Oomei^ whom I knew ai Barcelona. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, 1, & 

gbambUny (sham'bling), p. a. Gharaeterized 
by an awkward, irregiuar, clumsy, weak-kneed 
motion or gait: as, a shambling trot; sham- 
bling legs. 

He was a toll, ehtnhbttng youth. 

Lamb, Cfiuist's Hospital. 

duumbrOHght (sham'brd), n. [Origin obscure.] 
In her., abearing representing an old form of 
ship or caravel, with two or three masts. Berry. 

Bhama (sham), n. [< ME. shame, sehame, 
shame, scheme, scheome, scome, ssame, same, < 
AS. soeemu, scamu as OS. scama as OFries. 
skome as D. schaam (in comp.) sa MLG. sehame 
as OHG. scama, MHG. sehame, scham, G. seham, 
Bhame,s Icel. skbmm (skamtn-), shame, a wound, 
SB Sw. Dan. skam, shame ; akin to AS. sceand, 
second, seand, scond as D. G. schande as Goth. 
skanda, shame, disgrace (see shand), and per- 
haps to Skt. V kshan, wound: see scathe, etc. 
Of. sham, orig. a dial, form of shame.Ji 1 . A pain- 
ful feeling or sense of degradation excite by 
a oonsciousnesB of having done something un- 
worthy of one’s own previous idea of one’s ex- 
cellence; also, a peculiar painful feeling or 
sense of being in a situation offensive to de- 
cency, or likelv to bring contempt upon the per- 
son experiencing the feeling. 

Alio here Book scythe that, whan that ache bad ohllded 
undreaFolmeTree, ache hadgretacAamc that ache haddl 
a Child. MandevOU, Travel^ p. 188. 

In all humility. 

And with no little vhome, 1 a»k your pardons. 

FUMur and BowUy, Maid in the MUV L 2. 
to an nneaainen of the mind upon th« 


thoimht of having done something which to indecent, oi 
will UsMen the valued < 


esteem whidti others have for ua. 
Locke, Unman Understanding, U. xx. 17. 

8. Tendency to feel distress at any breach 
of decorum or decency, especially at any un- 
seemly exposure of one’^s person. 

My purpoe bathe ben longe my bert time to cheat, 
And til this yerea day y ne durst for eohame. 

PdibUtd Pomne, etc. (ed. FumlvaU), p. 80. 
When a woman shall be infiamed with ire, tbe man 
ought to suffer her, and after the flame to aomewhat 
quenched, to reprehend her; for If once she begin to 
looee her thmne in the presence of her husband, they will 
enery hoore cleaue the house with yels. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowee, 15771 p. 806. 
Have you no modesty, no maiden theme, 

Bo touch of baahfUlness? 

<SAak,M.N. D.,l!i.&286. 

8. A thing or person to be asfiiamed of; that 
whioh brings or is a Bouree or eauae of oon- 



tempt, Ignominy, or reproach; a disgrace or 
dishonor. 

Why. thou 9ham» of women. 

Whoso folly or whose Impudonoe is greeter 
Is doubtful to determine ! 

Fkteher {and anothtr}, iSbve's Cure, Iv. 2. 
And then eleven grout Stars thought it no shams 
To crouch before me who admired them. 

J, JtktauvwfU, Psyche, i- 

It isn't for want of cleverness he looks like a poor man, 
Hiss Lvou. I've left off speaking, else I should say it 's a 
•in and u shaf»is. Oeorye Mlioi^ Felix Holt, xxii. 

4. Grossly injurious or ignominious treatment 
or acts; ignominy; disgrace; dishonor; deri- 
sion; contempt; contumely. 

Wbenim he to bis loinle corner 
The lettre sone he hym nomc. 

And sayde. AUe gose to tehum^ ! 

And went his way. 

MS, Unecin, A. i. 17, f. ISO. (Ha«<«wB.) 
Ham sAawies that the lues hym diden ; and after that 
he soffred bitter deth for vs upon the crosse. 

(E. E. T. S.X I. 6S. 

God geve yow bothc on shamea deth to dyen. 

Chatuter, Herchant’s Tale^ L 113S. 
Ye have borne the ihmm of the licathen. 

Exek. xxxvi. 6. 

1 think the echoes of his Garnet have deafd 
The ears of heavenly justice. 

FM/eher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 2. 

6. The parts of the body which modesty re- 
quires to be covered. 

Thy nakedness shall be uncovered, ye% thy ehame shall 
be seen. Isa. xlvii. 8. 

For shame I an iuterjectional phrase, 8ignil!)’ing ‘you 
should }>o ashamed ! ' * wame on you ! * 

For thaine now ; here is some one coming. 

Sheridan, The Hivals, iL 2. 
TO put to shame, to cause to feel shame ; inflict shame, 
disgrace, or dishonor on. 

Seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, 
and put him to an open $hatne, Heb. vl. C. 

« gyn. 1. Mortification. - 4. Gtqprobrimn, odium, oblo- 
quy, soandaL 

shaiii ft (sham), v. ; pret. and pp. shamedy ppr. 
shaming. [< ME. sltameny scnanieny schamieny 
schomien, scheomieny aamien, < AS. sceamian, 
acamian, sceomiany aconuVin, intr. be ashamed, 
tr. (refl.) make asliamed, s= OS. scamian = D. 
gchamen = OHO. scameny scam&ny MUG. «c/wf- 
meuy G. acMmen s Icol. ^il’amma == Sw. aMmma 
Bs l)an. akanime = Goth, akamany red., make 
ashamed; from the noun. Ct.aahamey ashamed.'} 

1. intrans. To be or feel ashamed. 

And the! seyn that God made Adam and Eve all naked, 
and that no man acholde Mame that is of kyndely nature. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 178. 

I do tftame 

To think ot what a tiolile strain yon are. 

And of how coward a spirit. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. S. 23. 
Art thon a man ? and ohanCtl thou not to beg ? 

B. Jomm, Every Man in his Humour, it. 3. 

JL trana. If. To be ashamed of. 

For who 8r> ichameth me and my wordls, mannus sone 
schal Mchame hym, whaniie he cometh in his maleste and 
of the fhdris, and of the hooll aungela. 

Wj/dif, Luke ix. 26. 

2. To make ashamed ; cause to blush or to 
feel degraded, dishonored, or disgraced. 

Shame enongb to thamo thee, wert thou not shameless. 

Shak., Hen. VL, i. 4. 120. 
Who ohamea a scribbler? break one cobweb thnjugb, 

He spins the alight, self -pleasing thread anew. 

Pope, Frol, to Satires, 1. 80. 

8. To cover with reproach or ignominy ; dis- 
grace. 

Alle tho that ben of his kyn. or pretenden hero to ben 
his Frendes, and the! come not to that Feste, thel ben re- 
proved for evere and tehamed, and maken gret doel. 

MandmdUe, Travels, p. 202. 
Thon hast in a few days of thy short reign, 

In uver-weenirig pride, riot, and lusts, 

Sham'd noble liiocleaian and bis gift. 

Fldeher (and another Prophetess, v. 1. 

4. To force or drive by shame. 

In female breasts did sense and merit rule^ 

The lover's mind would ask no better school ; 

Shamed into sense, the scholars of our eyes, 

Our beaux from galiautry would soon be wise. 

Sheridan, The Bivals, Epll. 

Gf. To shun through shame. 

My master sad— for why, he ohamee the conii— 

Is fled away. Greene, James IV., v. 0. (Daviee.) 

6t. To mock at ; deride ; treat with contumely 
or contempt. 

Ye have ehamed the counsel of the poor. Pa. xiv. 6. 
»ByiL 2. To mortify, humiliate, abash, 
flliamefaced (sham'fast), a. [A corruption of 
ahamefaaty simulating face: see ahamefaat,} 
Modest; bashful: originally 
Hen thanuffaeed and of noble mindes bane greate cause 
to beware that they begin not to hourd or lajre vp nuMiy : 
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fenrif he once glue him self etc bonxd, . . . hedmllettefy 
diw fall into a thousand eulls, shames, and eontuskraa 
Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677k P* 

The rose with Ita sweet, ehamufaood look. 

W. Motherwdl, Certain Pleasant Verses, 

shamefacedly ( sham 'f ast-li), adv. Bashfully ; 
with excessive modesty, 
shamefacedness (shdm'fast-nos), n. TA cor- 
ruption of ahamqfaattieasy q. v.] Bashmness ; 
exccHS of modesty. 

The einharrassed look of shy dlstreic^ 

And maidenly ehameifaeodneee. 

Wo^toortA, To a Highland Girl. 

shamefast (sham^fast), a. [< ME. ahamefaaty 
achamefaat, achamfaaty sceomefeat, < AS. aceam- 
fieaty scamfmty modest, lit. ‘firm* or ‘fast in 
shame,’ i. e. modesty, < aceamuy aoamuy shame, 
+ fteaty fast, firm : see shame and faat^.} Mod- 
est ; bashful. [Obsolete or arcliaie : see shame- 
faced, the form now usual.] 

Shamtfaet she was in miwdeii's sbamefastnesse. 

Chaueer, Doctor’s Tale, 1. 66. 
It is a lamentable thing to see. that a mother shal send 
her sonne to the house or a Gentleman, clad, shod, ehatne- 
/aet, honest, solitarfe, well miuinred, and deuoute, and at 
the yeares end the pooro young man shall retume ragged, 
hare legged, dissolute, . . . and a quareller. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 161. 
Ill not meddle with it [oonscienoe] : . . . *tis a blush- 
ing eham^fael [eham^ae'd in f. 1623] spirit that mutinies 
in a man’s bosom. Shak., Bich. IlL, i. 4. 142. 

Bhamefastness (Bham',fMt-neB), n. [Early mod. 
£. also ahamfastnea ; \ ME. ahamefastnesae, 
achamefastneaae ; < shame + fast^ 4* -wc#/?.] 
Modesty; bashfulness; shamefaceduess. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

And yo, air clerk, let be your ehamffaetnem. 

Chaueer, Gen. ProL to C. T., 1. 840. 
To blush with a gennine ehamefaetneee. 

JS. JET. Plumptre, Sophocles, xxxiiL 

shame-flower (sham'fiou^to), n. Same as 
hluahtcorl. 

shamefdl (sh&m'fOl), a. [< ME. achamful, 
achetmeful (as Sw. akamfull =s Dan. skamfutd), 
modest ; < shame + -ful.} If. Modest ; snaine- 
faced. 

Wherein he would have hid 
His duun^uU head. l^neer, F. Q.. 111. v. 13. 

For certain, sir, his baahfaltioss undoes him, 

For from his cradle he had a ehameftd face. 

Fletcher (and another^ queen id (’orinth, iv. 1. 

2f. Full of shame; tinged or jierineated with 
a feeling of shame. 

Shanu/ul reflections on all our past behaviours. 

C. Math^, Mag. Chris., iv. 7. 

3. That brings or ought to bring or put to 
shame ; disgraceful ; scandalous : us, shameful 
conduct. 

And ITicebas, flyiiuf so most ehamefiUl sight, 

His blushing face in foggy cloud implyes. 

And hydes for shame. Speneer, F. q., I. vi. 6. 
Who submitted himselle to a death in itselfe bitter, 
before men ehamefuU, and of God accursed. 

/HwcAoi^. Pilgrimage, p. 32. 

A change so ehameful, say, what cause has wrought? 

Pope, Iliad. xUl. 147. 

ShamsflOl reel Same as Matne-reeL {Hcotland.] 

“Win up. win up, now bride,” he says, 

"Ana dance a ehanMfu' reel.”. 

Sueet WUUe and Fair MtUinry (Child’s Ballads, TI. .336). 
aSyiL 8. IBsboriorable, disreputable, outrageous, villain- 
ous, heinous, iiefaiioua 

shwefally (sham'ffil-i), adv. [< ME. *scham- 
fully, aaamvoUicfw; < shameful + -//-.] In a 
shameful manner; with indignity or indecency ; 
disgracefully. 

But thou in clnmsy verse, unlicked, unpointed. 

Hast Mhameifully defied the Li»rd’s anointed. 

iJryden, Ahe. and Achlt, li. 603. 

Bhamefalness (sham^td-nes), n. [< ME. schame- 
f nines; < shameful + -wcsa,] If. Modesty; dif- 
fidence. 

To siiche as shall see it to l>e oner presumptnous, let 
them lay tho fanlt npun your honour, whiche did first 
write unto me, and not on me, that do auntwere with 
ehame/tUnem. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 76. 
2. Shameful character; disgracef illness.— 8. 
Shame; disgrace. 

The king debated with himself 
If Arthur were the child of ihamefulnm, 

Or boro the son of Gorlols. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

shamelf, sliamellt, n. Obsolete forms of s/uws- 
hle^, 

shameless (shlni'les), a, [< ME. ahamelesy 
ahameleea, aehameka, achtmelea, achomeleaa,< AS. 
acmmleda, acamleda (s D. achaamtslooa as MLG. 
achameloa as OHG. acamaWa, MHG. aehamelday 
G. schamioe m loel. ekammwua m Sw. Dan. 


shameless, < Boeamu, aeamiif shame, 
+ 4edSy E. -less.] X. Having no shame ; lack- 
ing in modesty ; immodest; impudent; auda- 
cious ; insensible to disgrace. * 

Tlianne Hede for hare mysdedes to that man kneled, 

And shroue hire of hire uirewednesse thameUt,! trowa 
Pien PUnman (B), iU. 44. 
To tell thee whence thou earnest, of whom derived. 

Were shame enough to sham^ thee, wert thou not fftame- 
lest. Shak., 8 Hen. VI., L 4. 180. 

2. Done without shame; indicating or charac- 
terised by lack of shame : as, a ahameleaa dis- 
regard of honesty. 

The ehametem denial hereof by some of their friendly 
and the more thameleet Justifloation by some of their flat- 
terers, makes It needful to exemplify. Haloiyh. 

«8yil. 1. Unblushing, brasen ; profligate, reprobate, aban- 
doned, inoorrigible. 

shamelessl:^ (shArn'lesdi), adv. In a shameless 
manner; without shame; impudently, 
shamelessness (sham'les-hes), n. The state 
or character of being shameless: utter want of 
shame ; lack of sensibility to disgrace or dis- 
lionor ; impudence. 

shamelyf (sham'li ), adv. [ME. aehameli, achome^ 
lu, achamelichey ai^tomeliche, < AS. sceamlic (sa 
(mG. aeamalih, MHG. achameltch, achemelioh ss 
Bw. akamlig sr Dan. akammelig), shameful, < 
aceamuy shame, + -lie, E. -Iy2,] BhamefuUy. 

Bot, I trow, ful tyd, ouer-tan that he fJotiah] were, 

So that eehomdy to sohort he schote of hia ame. 

AUUeraHve Poems (E. E. T. S.X Ul. 128. 

shame-proof (shfim'prbf ), a. Callous or insen- 
si V>le to shame. 

King. They will ahame us ; let them not approach. 

Biron. We are sharne-proqf, my lord. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 618. 

shamer (sha'm^r), n. [< ahame + -crl.] One 
who or that which makes ashamed. 

Mv meani and my conditions are no shamers 
Of him that owoB 'em, all the world Knows that, 

And my friends no rdlers on my fortuiiea 

Fletcher, Tamer Tamed, i. 3. 

shameragf, U. An obsolete form ot shamrock, 
shame-reel (shhm'rel), n. In some parts of 
Boot land, the first reel or dance after tho cele- 
bration of a marriage. It was perfonned by 
the bride and best man and the bridegroom 
and best maid. Jamieson. 
shamevonst, «. [ME., irreg. < ahame + -evoua 
as ill similar ME. forms of bounteous, plenteous,} 
Bhamoful. 

Yff atwlxst his handls he hym haiie niyght. 

He wold make hyin ende. and shametums deth dight ! 

Bom. qf Vartenay (E. £. T. H.X L 3444. 
ahamma.tliJL (gha-niaHliH), ri. [< Heb. sham- 
mathd*.} Tlie highest degi*ee of excommunica- 
tion among the ancient Jews, consistine in final 
exclusion from the Jewish church for life, 
idiammelf (sham 'el), n. 1. An obsolete form 
of shamble^ . Bpecifieally— 2. In mining, a stage 
or shelf-like arrangement of boards, or a plat 
cut in the rocks, upon which the ore was shov- 
eled by the miner in the ancient method of 
working a mine, “cast aftor cast^” as it was 
called. The shaininels were about six feet apart. 
Also called shamble. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

If the lode wm wide end the wells of it and tho adjoin- 
ing countiv very hard, solid ground. It was In such case 
more easy lor them to mskeshanmuls or stages, with sueli 
timber, Ac., as was cheapest and nearest at hand. i*ryee. 

slminmelf (sham'd), r. t. [< ahammel, n.] In 
mining, U) work a mine by throwing the mate- 
rial excavated on to a shammel (which see) in 
the “cast after oast” method, which was Gie 
usual way before the art of regular raining bv 
means of shafts and loads had li«eii introducea. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 


This, with streaming I take to be the plain simple state 
of mining in general mree centuries ago, and from henca 
is derived theenstom ot skammeHnyhoth above and under 
ground at this time. Pryee. 

shammer (sham'^r), n. [< sham + One 
who shams; an impostor; a liar; a trickster. 

I shou'd roske the worst Shammer in England : I must 
always deal Ingenuously. Wyeheriey, Plain Dealer, iii. 1. 

shammidit (sham'lsh), a, [< sham + -iahK} 
Deceitful. 

The ovartare waa very shammish, 

itoger NertA, Bxamen, p. 100. (Davies.) 

shammockf (sham'ok), v» i. [Origin obscure.] 
To idle ; loaf ; lounge. 

Pox take you both for a couple of khammaeking meals : 
. . . you broke my tavern, ane that broke my heart 

Tern Hrotm, Works, ILlk (Davies.) 

ahftitm^y ( sham'i ), n. ; pi. shammies (-is;). [Also 
shamoy; formerly ahamoi$y ahamoya, okamoia, < 
F, ehamaia: see ehamoia,} 1, flame as esa* 
moiai2. 



Aismiqf 

^ of war, tnd let ttiy bcmotf 

B«m, and Ft.^ Scornful lAdy, 11. 

The dey e^ to-m wow we go in oavalowie with the 
XHioheiM of BJohmondl to her eudlenoe; I hare got my 
oravat and 9hammu ihoei. 

U, traipole, To Gen. Conway, Jon. 12, 1766. 

9. A bae of chamois leather in which miners 
keep their gold-dust. rAiistralia.] 
stiainoyf, n. An obsolete form of shammyy 
2 . 

floainosr (sham'oi), e, t. [< shnmoyt n.] To pre- 
pare (leather) by working oil into the skin in- 
stead of the astringent or ammonium chlorid 
commonly used in tanning ; dress or prepare in 
the way chamois leather is prepared. 

Siclvera are aplit grain aides of sheep skins tanned In 
sumach, aiid similarly rtnished-the flesh split being 
Mhanwyed for inferior qualities of shanioy or wash leather. 

ffncyo. Brtt., XIV. 888. 
lliainpoo (sham-pd'), p. t. [Also Hhamnoy and 
inore prop, ehampoo^ cimmpo; < Hind, ohdmpnd 
(impv. i^dmpo), sijampoo, lit. ‘join, press, stuff, 
thrust iii.^] 1, To rub and percuss the whole 
surface of (the body), and at the same time to 
extend the limbs and rack the joints, in con- 
nection with a hot bath, for the purpose of 
restoring tone and vigor to the system : a prac- 
tice introduced from the East. Such kneeing 
and rubbing of the whole body is now com- 
monly called massage* Also used figuratively. 

Old women and amaietus (at an auctlon^salej have In- 
▼aded the upper apartments, pinching the bed-oartaiiis, 
poking Into the feathers. •hainp<ioing the mattresses, and 
clapping the wardrobe drawers to and fro. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvli. 

2. To lather, wash, and rub or brush (the head) 
thoroughly. 

shampoo (sIiam-pdM, ». [< shampoo^ v.] The 
actor operation of shampooing, in either sense, 
ahampooer (sham-pd'^r), n. One who sham- 
pooes, in either sense of the word, 
ahamragt, An obsolete fonn of shamrock. 
shamroSk (sliaiu^rok), n. [Early mod. £. also 
shamrokt^ tthamrag, shamerag; < Ir. seamrog (= 
<iael, seamrag), trefoil, dim. of seamar* trefoil.] 
A plant with trifoliate leaves; the national eiu- 
blern of Irelatid. Aooofding to recent authority (Brit* 
ten and Hoiland, 'M'inglish Plant Natnes") the plant at 
the present day most In repute as the true shamrock is 
one of tile bop^clovers, Trifolium minus, a slender trail- 
ing species with small yellow heads, perhaps a variety of 
T. wtieutnbene. It is in use in many counties of Ireland, 
and forms a great part of the shamrock sohl In London 
on St. Patrick's day. The black medic, Medie^t lujm- 
Una, is also thus usml ; but the white clover, T, repens, 
is widely uiidoratood to be the common shamnick. Tbc 
identity of the original shamrock which, according to tra* 
ditlon, St. Patrick used to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity is uncertain. It has been variously supposed to 
be the common white clover, 7'. repens (which, however, 
is believed to lie of late introduction in Ireland}; the red 
clover, T. jeratenee; the wood sorrel, Oxalis Aeelo mlla 
(locally called sAemreclr In England): and even the water- 
cress (though its leaves are not ttifullaie), 

Yf they founde a plotte of water-cresses or sham-rokes, 
there they flockeil as to a (east. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

W'hilst all the Hibernian kerns, In multitudes, 

Did feast with shamerays stew'd in usquebagh. 

John Taylor, Works {im\ II. 4. (ttaUiteeU.) 
BlU6-iiowur«fl ghamrock. See /*arocA«ttiir.— Indian 
■lianurock, the hlrthroot, TrUlium ereetum. 
flliailirock'Pea ,(6ham'rok-i>e), n. 8ee Parochd- 
tus* 

Shan^ (shan), n. [Cf. shand, «.] Naut^ a de- 
fect in spara, most commonly from bad collared 
knota; an injurious compression of fil>er in 
timber; the turning out of the cortical layers 
when the plank has been sawed obliquely to 
the central axis of the tree. 

8hail^(shan),n. [Cf.dAutmyi.] SameasdhuMifyl. 
ghand (shand), n. and u. [< ME. slmide^ 
sehondy sehondsy seondsy also semnd (in comp.), < 
AS. semndf sound* smmdy scond = D. schande ss 
MUl. schande ss OHG. soantUf MHO. 0. schande 
St Dan. skand (in comp, skand-^skfifty libel) =r 
Goth, skanda* shame ; akin to AB. sceamuy etc., 
shame: nee shame,'] I, n. If. Shame; scandal; 
disgrace. 

JlVirr thatt wass, alls he wliste Itt wol, 

Hlia aahenn shame and shande. 

Ormulum, L 11066. 

My dere doattur, 

Thou moat vndor-atoude 
Fckt to gowame well this houa, 

And aaue thy aelfe frow sehond, 

Mts qjr Prsesdenes (B. B. T. B., extra ser.X L 80. 
God ahilde his eora ftro tAonde. 

Chaucer, Sir Thopas, L 107. 

9. Base coin. [Bcotoh.] 

»‘I doubt Oloaain win prove but sAatMl after a*, Mte 
troa^« aaid Jabos; . . . ‘'Vut^thli Is agude l^cf^ 
onyi^.** Seed, Guy Haonerlng, xxxii. 

n. o. Worthless. [Sootch.] 
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fdiadiidry(Bhan'drl),».; A 

shortened form of shanargdan. 

In a pause of Mrs. Hobson's soba Hester heard the wel- 
come sound of the wheels of the returning shandry, bear- 
ing the bride and bridegroom home. 

Mrs. Gaskett, Sylvia’s Lovera xxlz. 

shandrydan (shau'dri-dan), n, [Also shandery- 
dan ; appar. of Ir. origin.'] A light two-wheeled 
cart or gig; any old rickety conveyance. 

An ancient rickety-looking vehicle of the kind once 
known as shandrydan. OomkOl Mag., V, 440. 

idiandygaff ( shan 'di-gaf ), n, [Origin obscure.] 
A mixture of bitter ale or beer with ginger- 
beer. The original English recipe it a pint of bitter 
beer with a small botGuof old-fashioned ginger-beer ; but 
iHirter or slout or lager-beer is sometimes substituted for 
the bitter beer, and ginger-ale for the ginger-beer. 

If the sun is out, one feels, after scrambling over the 
rooks and walking home l>y the dusty road, like taking a 
long pull at a cup of shamlygaf. 

C. I). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 187. 

Shangan. n. See shangie, 

sha^hai (shang-bl ' ). n. [So called from Shang- 
haiy Shanghacy a city of (’hina.] 1. A very 
long-legged hen with feathered shanks, reputed 
to have been introduced from Shanghai, Ohina. 
The breed (if, despite Its gi«at vogue at one time, it could 
ever claim to be one) is now oteMilete, having been devel- 
oped or diiferentiateil into the different vi^eties of brah- 
mas and cochins. Also called brahmaputra, brahmapootra. 
Hence — 2. A tall person ; especially, a tall dan- 
dy. [Slang, TJ. 8.] — 3. Along, slender oyster; 
a stick-un or stiiek-iip; a coon-heel, rahbit-ear, 
or razor-blade. [Coniiectieut.]-~4. A kind of 
fish-hook. Norris. 

Sha^liai (shatig-hl')» f’- ^ [Lit. to ship to Shang- 
haiy Shanghae, a port of China, representing any 
distant port to which persons so treated are 
shipped . j Nauf, , to render insensible, as a per- 
son, by drugs, liqiior, or violence, and ship him 
on a vessel wanting hands, for tne purpose of 
fraudulently securing advancc-inoney and any 
nremium offered for procuring seatneu. 

anangie, shangan (shang'i, -an), n. [Origin 
obscure; perhaps < OF. chaine, P. eftafne, a 
chain: see <7io»w.] 1. A shackle; the shackle 
that riuiH on the stake to which a cow is bound 
in a cow-house, dawieson, — 2. A ring of straw 
or hemp put round a jumper by miners to pre- 
vent the water in the bore-hole from squirting 
up. — 3. A stick cleft at one end. in which the 
tail of a dog is put by way of mischief. [Scotch 
ill nil uses.] 

Shangti (shang'te')) n, [Chin., < shang, high, 
supreme, + ft, ruler.] One of the names (liter- 
ally, ‘supreme ruler 0 iised among Ohristiaus 
in China for God, the others being Shin (‘ god’ 
or ‘ gods,’ * sjiirit’ or ‘ spirits’), used (sometimes 
with the prefix clmiy true) by tliose who object 
to the use of Shangti and Hen-ehu (‘lord of 
heaven ’), used by Boman Catholics. Also 
Shangte. 

aha.ti i'tig (shan'ing), n. Same as shannyK 

^ank^ (shangk), n. [< ME. shanke, schankCy 
schonke, scaonKe, soonkCy < AS. sccancUy scancUy 
scconra, the bone of the leg, also a hollow bone, 
= OPries. skunka, sehonk = D. schonky a bone, = 
L(^. schunkcy also schakcy leg, = 8w. shank sr 
Dan. shmky leg, shank; cf. dim. D. schenkd = 
MIIG. G. schenkefy shank, leg, thigh, = Icel. 
skckilly shank ; allied to OHG. scinehOy scinchaj 
shank, hollow bone (> It. dial, schincoy stincoy 
shin-bone), MHG. sminkcy G. schinkeny ham, = 
8w, skinka = Dan. skinkCy ham. Prom the same 
ult, source is derived E. skink^.] 1, The leg, 
or the part of the log w'hich extends fit>m the 
knee to the ankle; the tibia or shin-bofie. 

Eftsoonea her white atrelghtleffs were altered 
To crooked crawling shankes, of marrowo eniptod; 
And her (aire face to fowls and loathsome hewe, 

And her flue corpe# to a bag of venim grewe. 

Spenser, Muiopotmoa, 1. 350. 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For Ills dirunk shank. 

Shak., Am you Like It, U. 7. 161. 

(a) Technically, in awU. and soM., the thin, crus, or leg 
proper, between the knee mid the ankle; the second seg- 
ment of the hind limb, represented by the length of the 
tibia, (b) In a horse, popularly, the part of the fore leg 
between the so-called knee and the fetlock, corresponding 
to the metacarpus. See out under horss. 

2. In a bird, popularly, the part of the foot be- 
tween where the featners usually end and the 
roots of the toes, commonly held upright and 
appearing like a part of the leg, not of the foot, 
as it really is ; the tarsometatarsus. — 3. In e»- 
Um.y the tibia: same as shieiy 5.-4. In &of., the 
footstalk or pedicel of a flower.— -6. A stock- 
ing, or the part of a stocking which covers the 
leg; specifically, a stocking in the process of 


being knitted (a Scotch use); also, a legging 
or leg-covering. 

All the riche clothynge was awaye 
That he byfore sawe in that stede ; 

Hir a tenej s^hanke blake, hir other graye, 

And ag hir bo^ lyke the lede. 

Thomas qf J^ssetdmne (Child's Ballads, I, lOZX 
Four or five pairs of heavy woollen socks cover his feet, 
and over them is placed a pair of caribou sAanJhi | leggings 
made of the skin of the curiliou worn with the htur out- 
side]. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 610. 

0. That part of an instrument, tool, or the like 
which connects the acting part with a handle or 
the part by which it is held or moved, specifi- 
cally — (a) The stem of a key, between the bow and the bit. 
(6) The stem of an aiicbor, conneetlng the arms and the 

stock, (e) The tang of a knife, cliisel, etc., or part which 

. , . . . 


is Inserted In the handle. 


I That part of a fish-hook 


which is toward the head; a Htraight part atiove Hie 
bend, (e) llie straight part of a nail lw>tweeii the head and 
the taper of the point. (/ ) In printing, the body of a type, 
or that part which Is between the shoulder and the feet, 
See cat under type, {g) The eye or loop on a button. (A) 
That part of an ax-head which is between the edge and 
the back, which in some old forms is drawn out long and 
thin. (0 s ot*® of two cheeks or Bide-pleces. 
(j) Of a spoon, the slender part between the flattened 
handle and the bowl 

7. That part of a shoe which couneets the broad 
part of tne sole with the heel. See cut under 
boot, — 8. In metal, y a large ladle to contain 
molten metals, managed by a straight bar at 
one end and a cross-oar with handles at the 
other end, by which it is tipped to pour out the 
metal.— 9. The shaft of a mine. [Scotch.] — 
10. pi. Flat pliers with jaws of soft iron used 
for nibblii:^ glass for lenses preparatory to 
grinding. See nibbling, — 1 1 . In arch, ; (o) The 
shaft of a column, (b) The plain space between 
the grooves of the Doric triglyph. — 12t. A kind 
of fur, mentioned as used for trimming outer 
garments in the sixteenth century, ana as de- 
rived from the legs of animals.— 13. The latter 
end or part of anything. [Colloq.] 

Blmehy, to’rdt de shank cr do evenin', Brer Babbit acNrtor 
stretch hUse’f, be did, vn 'low hit 'g mos* time fer Brer Fox 
ter git 'long home. J. C\ Harris, Undo Bemns, xv. 

BhnwTra * mare. See marel. 

riiank^ (shangk), [< tr.] I. infran^. 

1. To be affected with disease of the pedicel or 

footstalk ; fall off by decay of the footstalk : of- 
ten with off, * 

The germens of these twelve flowers all swelled, and Ul- 
timately six flue capsules and two poor capsules were pro- 
duced, only four capsules shanking of, 

Darufin, Different Form of Flowers, p. 88. 

2. To take to one’s legs: frequently with an 
impersonal it: as, to shank it (that is, to make 
thejoumoy on foot), [Scotch.] 

II, trans, 1. To send off without ceremony. 
[Scotch.] 

Some say ye said bslth be ehankU aff tUl Edinburgh 
Castle. SeoU, Antiquary, xxxvL 

2. In the making of lenses, to bret^ off (the 
rough edges) with pliers of soft iron.— ToShanlc 
ane^ SUl’ awa\ to take one's self off quickly. Seatt, An- 
tiquary, xxvii. tSootch.] 

dlWk'^ (shangk), n, A shell: same as chank^, 
(diauk-cntter (shangk 'kut'^r), n. In shoe- 
manvf,y a machine or tool for cutting out shanks. 
E, H, Knight, 

shanked (shangkt), a, [< shankl 4- 1. 

Having a shank ; having a shank or shanks of 
a kind specified: as, smodle-shanked ; yellow- 
shanked, — 2. Affected with disease of the 
shank or footstalk. 

shanker (shang'k6r), n. An Anglicized spell- 
ing of chancre, 

shanking (shang'king), n, [Verbaln. otshank^ 
r.] The process by which lenses are roughlv 
brought to a circular form; same as nibbling , 2* 
The pressure of the pliers applied nesr the edges of the 
glass causes it to crumble away in small fragments, and 
this process, which is called shanking or nlblmng. Is con- 
tinued until the glasses are made circular. 

Ure, Diet., IH 106. 

diank-iron (shaugk'pem), n. in shoe-manuf, : 

(a) A shaping-tool or former for sboe-shanks. 

(b) A plate of ii*on inserted as a stiffening be- 
tween the leather parts of a shank. 

shank-laster (shangk'lAs't^‘r), n. A shoemak- 
ers’ tool, combining a grinping-jaw and a lever, 
for fitting the upper-leather over tlie shank of 
the last. E. H. Knight, 

8hank*painter (shangk^pan'tdr), n, Nauty a 
short rope and chain sustaining the shank and 
flukes of an anchor against the ship’s side, as 
the stopper fastens the ring and stock to the 
cat-head. 

skailk-ldiell ( shangk'shel), n. Same as ehank^, 
llie dkank^shdt is csrvcd by the Cingalese ; when found 
reversed It Is considered sacred. 

P. P. Carpenter, MoUasoi^ p. 88. 
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diankHniriiigCahangk'sp^^ AinuiU]^^ 
of elastic steel used to join tne sole and heel of 
a boot or shoe so as to give an elastic snp|>ort 
to the instep. 

shank-wheu (shangk'hwSl), a, hishoemakitkgt 
a tool for giving an ornamental finish to a 
shank. 

Shanna (shan'a). A Scotch form of sAoQ not 

ahanny^ (shan^i)^ n.; pi. ohaHniea (4z). [Also 
Bhan^ shanmg ; origin uncertain.] The smooth 
blenuy, Blennim (or PhoUe) ImiSf a fish of an 
oblong form with a smooth skin, and without 
filaments or appendages to the head, it U found 
Slone the coasts of Englsndsnd of Burope generally, ohlefly 
lurking under stones and in seaweed between tldC'inarks. 
By means of its pectoral fins ft is able to crawl upon land, 
and when the tide ebbs will often creep on the shore nn* 
U1 it finds a crevice wherein it can hide until the tide re- 
turns. 

khaimy g (shan'i), a. [Origin obscure; of. 
skand.] Giddy ; foolish. [re>v. Eng.] 

‘:tt, n. A former spelling of Sanskrit 

A contraction of shall not 

’Oolloq.] 

ri (shan't!), a. [Also shawntg, shuniy; 


Shanaoritt, 
aha'n't (shkut). 


rooi 

ahani 


var, of janty, jaunty, q. v,] 
showy. fProv. Eiig.J 


DtyiJ (shan't!), r. pret. and pp. shaii 
ppr. skantying. [< shanty*^, ».] To Uv€i to a 
shanty, as lumbermen do: common in Mani- 
toba and the lumber regions of North America, 
diaaty^ (shan'ti), n. [Also chantey; prob. < F. 
chanter, sing: see chant'] A song with a bois- 
terous chorus, sung by sailors whUe heaving at 
the capstan or windlass or hoisting up heavy 
weights, to enable them to pull or heave to- 
other in time with the song. 
aaa]ll7*lliail^ (shan'ti-man), n, [< shanty^ + 
man,] One who lives iii a shanty; hence, a 
backwoodsman: a lumberer, 
shanty-man^ (shan'ti-ipw), n. [Also chantey- 
man; < shant^ + manSj' The sailor on boara 
ship who leads the shanty to which the sailors 
work in heaving at the capstan, hoisting sail, 
etc. 

Thcikaii^/ymufi— the chorister of the old packet-ship 
— ha«leftnosnocceK>rs. . . . It was In the windlass-songs 
that the accomplished shanlif*inan displayed his fullest 
powers and his daintiest graces. 

Harper^t Mag., LXV. 281 , 28S. 

ahapable (sbfi'pa-bl), a. r< shape 4- -able.] 
X. Capable of being shaped. 

Hy task is to alt and study bow Aapeabls the Indepen- 
dent wgy will be to the br>dy of EtmJand. 

y. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. $& 

Soft and $hapeable Into love's tyllahles. Rutkin. 

2t. Having a proper shape or form; shapely. 

I made [earthenware] thitm round and shapmMe which 
before were filthy things indeed to look on. 

Xto Fas, Bobinson Crusoe, x. 

Also shapeable, 

shape (shap), V.; pret. and pp. shaped (pp. for- 
merly skajten), ppr. shaping. f(aj < ME. ska- 
pen, sehapen (pret. shoop^ tthep. sehep, sehope, 

a pp. shapen, sehapen^ Aape, yshaptfn^ 
pe), < AS. seeapan, seapan (pret. sedpf 
scedp, pp. seeapen, scapen). form, miwe, shape, 
as OB. seapan = OFries. slceppa^ seheppa (^t. 
shop, sehov) =; MD. schappen, do, treat, as (mG. 
soaffan, MHG. G. schaffen, sha^, create, pro- 
duce, = Icel. skapa ss Bw. skapa ss Dan. smbe 
SK Goth. *Mkapjan, ga-skapfan (pret. gask6p)t 
create, form, shape ; also in secondary forms, 
partly merged with the preceding, namely (b) 
Me. shapen, sehapen, schajtien, schetden (pr^. 
shapedf schainde, pp. shaped), < AS, sceppanj 
scyppant scippan = OS. scejypian sb OHG. seep- 
fe^ skeffen, create, form; (c) OHG. 

MHG. G. schaffen, procure, obtain, fnmis£ be 
bu^ about, > MB. 1). schaffen m Ban. skajfe m 
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Sw. skajpt, prooure, furnish; < Teut* sbqp. dutpt (ship), a. [< HE. she^, sshape, sktg^, 
Bupposefi by some to hare meant ori^ * out sehapf seihsapt shape, way, < AS. gs- 

(wood) into shape,’ and to be oonneoted with sesqp, a creature, ereatiou, late, destiny, form, 
AS. so^an, etc., shave : see shave* Henoe ult. flmire, shajp^ pi. gesceapu* the genitals, as MB. 
akq/^ and -akip.] 1. trans. 1. To form ; make ; sehap ss OHG. eeaf, form, UBB.geaohaff a crea- 
ture, a Icel. skapf state, condition, temper« 
mood; from the verb. Ct shafts.] 1. Form; 
figure: outward contour, aspect, or appear- 
ance ; hence, guise : as, the two things are dis- 
similar in shape; the shape of the head; in 
man’s shape. 

FIrit » chsrming shops cnilsvcd me, 

An eye then gave the fatal stroke ; 

Till hy her wit Corinna saved me, 

And all my former fetters broke. Addtsen. 
Tulip-beds of different shejMi and dyes, 

Bending beneath the InvlMble West-wind's slgha 

Mows, LaUa Rookh, Velledl^ltet 
The niaHyrdom which in an infinite variety of shapss 
awaits those who have the heart, and will, and conscience 
to fight a battle with the world. 

Mawthorm, Seven Gables, vii. 
When we say that a body can be moved about without 


Jaunty; gay; 


(idmn'ti), n . ; pi. shanties (-tiz). [For- 
merly also sltan tee ; origin obscure. It has neen 
variously guessed to be (a) of Ir. origin, < Ir. 
ssaii, old (or mon^ weather, storm), + tig, a 
house; (ft) < F. ehanUer, a yard, timber-yard, 
< L. eantcrius, cantherius, a rafter: see cant^, 
eantle; (e) < a supposed F. *chientS, as if lit. 
'dog-kennel,’ < chien. a dog: see kennel^.] 1. 
A hut or mean dwelling; a temporary build- 
ing of rough and flimsy character. Compare 
bmi^. 

This was the second season that le Bourdon had occu- 
pied Castle Meal,” as he himself called the aJtonty. 

Cooper, Oak Openings, p. 20. 

The diamond town of Kimberley is still a ha 


create; construct. 

Switbe go shape a shippe of shides and of hordes. 

Piers Plowman (BX it. 181. 
0 hlake Kyght I as fedk in boket rede^ 

Thatitojpcfi srt by God this world to hyde 
At oertein tymes with thy derice wede, 

That under that men mygbte in reste abyde. 

Chaucer, Tratlus. Ui. 1480. 
Behold, I was skopenin Iniquity ; and in sin did my mo- 
ther conceive me. Pa IL 6. 

2. To give shape or form to ; out, mold, or make 
into a particular form: as, to shape a garment; 
to shape a vessel on the potters’ wheel. 

To the forge with it then ; ehape It. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 2. 288. 
But that same weed ye've ehaped for me, 

It quickly shall be sewed for thee. 

John Thomson and the Turk (Child s Ballads, HI. 866X 
A Ribbon hound and shap'd her slender Waist. 

7^, Colin’s Mistakes, viiL 
Only those Items which I notice skqps my mind. 

W. James, Frin. of I^choL, I. 402. 
Wordsworth was wholly void of that she^i^ imagina- 
tion which is the highest criterion of a poet. 

Lowdt Study Windows, p. 110. 

8. To adapt, as to a purpose ; cause to conform ; 
adjust; regulate: with to or unto. 

Good sir, shops yourself 


To understand the place and noble persons 
Yon live with now. Fletcher, Mad Lover, 1. 1. 


ikm of kha^vtUs traversed by tramways and lit by electric 
light Sir C. W. DOke, Proba. of Greater Britain, iii L 

2. A public house, or place where liquor is sold. 
[Slang.]— -Sly grog-ShaSIty, a place where liquor ia 
■edd without a license. ISlang, Australia.) 


Charm'd by their Eyes, their Manners I acquire, 

And shape my Foolishtiess to their Desira 

iVior, Solomon, It 

8a as I grew, I rudely ehaped my life 

To my Immediate wanta. Browning, Paulina 

4 . To form with the mind ; plan ; contrive ; de- 
vise; arrange; prepare. 

At which the God of Love gan lokeii rowe, 

Right for desplt, and lAop to ben y wroken. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1, 207. 

You may shape, Amintor, 

causes to oosen the whole world withal, 

And yourself too. 

Bea%L and Ft, Maid's Tragedy, iii. 2. 
I see the bottom of your question; and, with these gen- 
tlemen's good leave, I will endeavour to shape you an an- 
swer. Bunpan, PUgrim’s Progress, p. 100. 

6f. To get ready; address (one’s self to do 
something). 

Itpon the ohaungynge of the moone, 


altering tie •Aops, we mean that it can be so moved as to 
keep unaltered all the angles in it. 

fP. K. aifwd. Lectures, 1. 811 

2. That which has form or figure ; a mere form, 
image, or figure ; an appearance ; a phantasm. 
'TIs strange be will not let me sleep, but dives 
Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 
That kneel and do me service, oiy mo kiiur. 

Beau, and Ft, Philaster, L L 
The other ehape, 

If skapa It might be called that shape had none 
Diatinguishalue in member, Joint, or limb. 

MOton, V. L., il. 000. 

He heam quick footetepa — a shape flits hy. 

irk<ttAsr,MuggMegone,L 

8. Concrete embodiment or form, as of a 
thought, conception, or quality. 

I am so bn^y with this frivolous project, and can bring 
it to no Putpe, that it almost confounds my capacity. 

Ford, Love's Sacrifice, ill. 2. 
Yet the smooth words took no shape in action. 

Fnmde, Hist Eng. (ed. im\ II. 128. 

4. Appearance ; guise ; dress ; disguise ; specifi- 
cally, a theatrical costume (a (fomph^it! dress). 

Why, quod the sonionnour. ride ye than or goon 
In Bonury shajte, and nat alway in o<m ? 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 172. 
Now for her a sfmpe, 

And we may dress her, and I'll help to fit her 
With a tuft-talfata cloke. B. Joneon, New Inn, it 1. 
Kinaston, the boy, had the i^ood turn to appear in three 

[;Iottiei 


Whan lightleea is the world a nyght €»r tweyne, 

And that the welkin shop hym for to reyno, 

He Btreight o morwe unto bis nece wente. 

Chaucer, Troilua Hi. 561. 


**xe, certea” quath he, ’’that la aoth,” and shop hym to 
walke. Piers Pkwmau (C), xiv. 247. 

0. To direct (one’s course); betake (one’s 
self) : as, to shape one’s course homeward. 

He will aray hym full rad with a route noble, 

And skatM hym to our shlppea with bis ahene knightea. 

DeelrueHon of Troy (E. E. T. 8. XL 1144. 

Now to shores more soft 
She (the Muse] shapes her prosperous sail. 

DrofSan, Polyolbion, vU. 5, 

Behold, In awfnl march and dread array 
The long-expected squadrons shape their way ! 

Adduon, The Campaign. 

7. To image; conceive; call or conjure up. 

Oft my Jealousy 
Shapes fanlta that are not 

Skok., Othello, iii. 3. 148. 

Guilt skajsss the Terror ; deep within 
Ike human heart Uie secret lies 
Of aU the hideons deitiea 

WMtUer, The Over-Heart 

8t. To dress; array. 

Assemble yon sondloors, sure men A nobm, 

Skapyn in shene ger, with shlppls to wyode, 

The Orekyi to jpreue, dc in grem birnca. 

DeArukkn of Troy (E. B. T. AX L *672. (shfipt), 

Iwoleriyskapsmetherfore. n. a. Havinir 

Chaucer, Gen. Proi to C. T., L 808. J varied om^ 
9. To destine; foreordain; predestine. mental form: 

noting an ob- 
ject sneh as is 
usually of sim- 

To fifisps op, to give form to by stiff or solid material. form, as a 
so thatthe shape will be retained : said of articles covered ™y or a panel 
with needlework or of textile fahrios. of a piece of fur- 

n. intrans. X. To take shape or fomj be or niture, which, 
become adapted, fit, or Gomformable. [Rare.] instead of be- 
Thelr dear Iom, 

The more of yon twaa felt, the more It thaped 
Unto my end of stealing them. 

Bhak., Cymbellne, v. h. 840. 

2t. To tom out; happen. 

So shop it that hym fll that daye a tone 
In lova for whiciie In wo to bedde be wente, 

GkoMOifV TroBtia IL 01. 


first as a poor woman in ordinary clothes to please 
Moiose ; then in fine clothes, as a gnllant, and in them 
was clearly the prettieat woman in the whole house ; and 
lastly, as a man. Pepye, Diary, Jan. 7, 1001. 

A scarlet cloth shape (tor RIchardX 
Sale Catalogue of Covent Garden Theatre, Sept, 1828, p. 88. 

6. Way; manner. 

Bnt schortly for to telle the sehap of this tale, 

hade the doustiwe men to deme the sothe. 


the dak hai 

WiUiam of Paleme (E. B. T. M.). 1. 1100. 
Bnt are ye in any akajar iKiund to this birkie Pepper- 
call T SoM, Fortu nes of N igel, xxxv. 

6. In industrial art: (a) A pattern to l>e followed 
by workmen ; especially, a fiat pattern to guide 
a cutter, (ft) Something intended to serve as 
a framework for a light covering, as a Imnnet- 
frame. — 7, In cookery, a dessert dish consist- 
ing of blauc-mange, rice, corn-starch, jell^, or 
the like cast in a mold, flowed to stand till it 
sets or firms, and then turned out for serving. 
—8. The private parts, etmocially of a female. 
[Obsolete or nrov. ” 

See l»eir.-T0 tsRS SHfi, 
order, or plan.^ByiL 1. 1 
outline, mold, out, hoild, c 
shapet. An obsolete form of the past partici- 
ple of shape. 

snapeable. a. 

Bee shapahle. 


To destine; foreordain; predestine. 

If so be my deetlne be ehape 
By eterne word to deyen in prlsonn. 

Of oftre lynage have sum compnaelottn. 

Chaucer, Knight's TSIe, L 260. 


ing rectangu- 
lar, round, or 
oval, is broken 
up into vafious 
curves. 



ASbafMKl Mbm, iMbesMitty. 


km; < shs^f u., *f 4m!) X. l^tituteofpsgn* 
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wiintingjByinmetryof dimeniionst de- 
formed; amorphous. 

He It deformed, crooked, old and aere^ 

BMaced, worse bodied, thapelm evei^bere. 

C. of S., iv. 8. 90. 

The ihmptim rock or hanging preciplca 

Pope, Eaaay on Criticism, 1. 156. 
Hf. That has no shaping tendency or effect ; 
that effects nothing. 

Wear out thy gentle yonth with thapdeee idleness. 

G. of V., 1. 1. 6. 

ahapalaaaiiaas (shap'les-nes), n. Shapeless 
character or condition; lack of regular or defi- 
nite form. 

hhaj^linaSB (shAp'ii-nes), n. [< ME. achaply- 
fmae; < ahapely + -wcifj?.] The state of being 
shapely ; beauty of form, 
ahapaly (sbap'li), a. [< ME. shapely y sehaplVy 
shapeltehy sohamlich; C shapSy 1. 

Well-formed; ^ving a regular and pleasing 
shape; symmetrical. 

Unknown to those primeval sires 

The welharch’d dome, peopled with breathing forms 

By fair Italia’s skilful hand, nnknuwn 

The ehapdy column. J. WarUm, Enthusiast. 

The moon on the east oriel shone 

Through slender shafts of ehapely etone. 

Scott, L. of L. Bt, U. IL 

2f. Pit; likely. 

Tho sleightes ylt that I have herd yow steere, 

Ful ehapely ben to faylen alle yfeere. 

Chaucer, Trollua, Iv. 1460. 

ahapant. An obsolete past participle of shape, 
shapar (sh&'p^r), n. r< ME. shapercy schapare 
(=s OHG. sca^&ri, MHG. schaffeere, G. achopfer s= 
Icel. akapan a Bw, akapare a I)an. akaher), < 
shape + -cfl.] 1, One who makes, forms, or 
shapes. 

Tho Lord thi ehapere, that bente henenes, and foundede 
the erihe. Wyd^, Isa. If. is. 


E. B. Tytor, I*rini. Culture, I. m 

2. In metaJrwarky a combined lathe and planer, 
which can be used, with attachments, for do- 



Sh«per Ibr Metals. 

0, frame t C, e, borixoiital tfayfi: c, c, vertical ways; </, work* 
table; <f. extra detaihahle work-table; r, screw for vertical adjust- 
lueot of the table S;/, adjiwtii^-i rank : £, vise for holding work ; 
M, screw for vertical acltustineht of riite ; i, crnnk-shnft which operates 
gear for adlustiucnt of vise ; cone-pulley which drives the feed- 
mechanism an<l the cutter-head or -stock k, which muvcH either verti- 
cally, or in lines inclined to the vertical, or loneitudinallyon the wa)’B 
e, or transversely in the transverse way /, or in directions compounded 
of two or more oi these motions : m, vertical linnd-adJusiiiHr screw for 
cutter-head A: m, longitudinally adjusting hund-wheel operating a 
plnkm engaging a rack, for k)ngituainal movement by band of the 
saddle a on the ways *,* /, qui» return tramverse stroke gear : v. 
feed -mechanism for Mddle 0; r. inandrel for holding work ; s, centers 
for cbuckitqr work to be rotated by hand. 

ing a groat variety of work. — 3. A form of 
atamping-machine or stamping-press for sheet- 
metal. — 4, In wood^workingy a paneling- or 
rnol^ng-maohine for cutting moldings of irreg- 
ular forma. 

flliapilFOOnt, a. An obsolete form of chaperon, 
J. Taylor, 

ahaptr-plate (Bh4'pAr-pl&t), n, A pattem- 
plate, as a plate in a lathery which the out of 
the tool is regulated. E. ff, KniyhU 

•hlUMr-TiSB (sha'p^r-vis), n. A form of vise for 
hoimog the work to a planer at any horiaontal 
angle. E,H,Kniaht, 

(shftp^lin), ft. [< shape + smitk.] 
One who undertakes to improve the form of the 
body. 

No ahape-amUk sot up fhop and drove a trade 
Tu mend the work wiae Providenoe had made. 

Qmth, Oleremont, L 96. 

idiapegtorts AaMtert, n. [< me. shapstery 

skepstery shappesm^ < skt^ + tor.] A female 
cutter or shaper of garments; a milliner or 
dressmaker, 

Lyke a ehappettm aherea. Piere Plowman (0), vll. 75. 

kiianfo me f«le tymoa other ^to my-a^e 
WySkw, aa i akspder •hw;-;d-ahrowed n»n and 
f l»j Phwmaniph Hit 681. 


MabyUthealQMfar. . . makethintpiyadiaKiaabrMhea, 
keverditira, and all that may be wmwt of lynnen oloth. 

OaaSon,fiokeh>rlmellera. (jr<wm) 

diaping (sb&'ping), n. [< ME. shapyng! verbal 
n. of sSixpo, t;,] 1. The act of formng or re- 
ducing to shape. Speoiffcally — 2t. The cutting 
and fitting of clothes; tailoi^. 

Ye [tailora] achall take no howae to okepaey ehapyny 
unto th« tyme ye be amytiyd, by th« M. and Waidon^ 
gode and abell to okewpy ehapyrng), 

Englieh Ottde (E. H. T. a), p. 617. 

3. Hepresentation ; imagination ; that which is 
formed or imagined. 

How oft, my Love, with ehaplnge aweet 
I paint the moment we ahMiJ meet I 

Coleridge, lines written at Shnrton Bart. 

flliapillg-Iliaclllne (sha'ping-marshen^), n. 1. 
A shaper. — 2. In block-mumtgl a machine for 
turning the outsides of wooueu blocks for 
tackle and rigging, consisting essentially of a 
rotating horizontal wheel to the periphery of 
which a series of blocks are fixed, and l)rought 
against a cutter which moves in an arc. when 
one face of the block has been cut, the wheel la atopp^, 
and the blocks are turned one quarter round to receive 
the next out 

8. In haUmakingj a machine, adjustable for va- 
rious sizes, for giving the final blocking to bats. 
aliapOHrnai, n. In her,, another form of cha- 
poumeU 

8^P8 (shaps), n. pi, [Abbr. of 8p. chaparyjos,’] 
Stiff leather riding-ovemlls or -leggings. [West- 
ern U. S.] 

The apurs, bit and revolver sllver-monnted, the ehape 
ot aealskin, etc. T. Jiaoeevdt, Hunting Trips, p. 6. 

sliarbEttt n. An obsolete form of sherbet. 
ahard^ (shard), n. [Also sherdy and formerly 
sheard (Sc. shaird) \ < ME. scherdy scheardy shordy 
schordy scheordyi AS. sceard, a broken piece, a 
fragment (s Ml), schaerde, a fragment, a crack, 
D. sehaardy a fragment, a shunl, =s MLG. schnrty 
LG. sehaardy a fragment, a crack, = G. schartey 
a shard) ; < sceardy broken, cut off (=; 08. seard 
=s OFries. skerde = OHG. scarty MUG. schari ss 
Icel. skardhr, diminished, hacked): with orig. 
pp. suffix -ri (see -cT^, < scerariy cut, shear: 

seoakcari, and of. shanV^. In the sense of ‘shell* 
or ‘ wing-case' skurrfi may be due in part to OF. 
eschar dCy F. ^chardcy a splinter, s= (jIt. sear day 
scale, shell, scurf.] 1. A piece or fragment, 
aa of an earthen vessel ; a potsherd ; a fragment 
of any hard material. 

For charitable prayers. 

Sharde, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 254. 

And scarce ought now of that vast City 's found 
But Sharde and Rubbish, which weak Signs might keep 
Of forepast Glory, and bid Travellers weep. 

Davideis, ii. 

And when tlie auld moon 's gaun to lea'e them 
The hindmost ehaird, theylL fetch it wi' them. 

Burm, To William Simpson. 

2. A scale ; a shell, as of an egg or a snail. 

A dragon whos echerdes schinen as the sonne. 

Cower, Conf. Amant., III. 68. 

8, The wing-cover or elytruin of a beetle. 

They are his chard*, and he their beetle. 

,950*., A. and C., 111. 2. 19. 
Like the shining chard* of beetles. 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, zif. 

aliard*'^ (shard), «. [< ME. * shard (not found in 
this sense f), prob. < Icel. skardh ss D. schaard 
sa MLG. scharty a notch, =s OHG. scartiy MHG. 
G. schartCy a notch,- out, fissure, saw-wort; of 
like origin with shard^-^nAmely, < AS. semrd 
=s OHG. scart =r Icel. akardhry etc., adj.. cut, 
notched : see ifknrcA.] 1. A notch. HalUweU, 
—2. A gap in a fence. Stanihurat. — 3. An 
opening in a wood. HalUweU, — 4. A bourn or 
boundary ; a division. 

Upon Uiat shore he spyed Atln stand. 

There by his malster left, when late he far’d 
In Phiearlas flitt barok over that perioua chard. 

Spermr, F. Q., II. vL S6. 

5. The leaves of the artichoke and some other 
vegetables whitened or blanched. 

Shard* or mallows for the pot 

Dryden, tr. of Horaoe*i Bpodes, Ii. 89. 

[Obsolete or provincial in all uses.] 
shards (sh&rd), It. [Of. ahard^y ekam. j Dung ; 
excrement; omure. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sttofa souls as skardf prodooa sttoh beetle things. 

Jhydan, Hind and Panther, 1 891. 

ahard^baotle (sh&rd'bfi^tl), n. One of the Geo- 
trypinm, 

ahaxd-boniBt (shllrd'bdni), a. Borne along by 
shards or scaly wing-covers. [Bare.] 

The iharddwma baaUs with hia droway hums. 

8kak„ MaoUth, la 8. 41 


dhare 

[Some take the word here to be charddwm, ‘produced In 
diard or duuja'] 

iliardad (wlr'ded), a, [< shard^ + -ed^.] 
Having shards or elytra, as a beetle ; ^leop- 
terous. 

Often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The charded beetle in a cater hold 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. 

Shak., Cymbellne, la 6. 20. 

ghardy (sbkr'di), a, [< shard^ + -y).] Besem- 
bling a shard ; like shards ; sharded. 

The hornet’s chardy wings. 

J. R. Drake, Culprit Fay, va 

shared (sh&r), n. [Early mod. E. also schare; 

< ME. schare, schere, < AS. seearu, ^^seMru, searo, 
a cutting, shearing, tonsure, also a part or di- 
vision (chiefly in comj}., land-seearuy a share of 
land, /olo-sceant, a divisiou of the people, etc.), 

< sceran (pret, semry pp. seoren), cut, shear: see 
shear^. Wentity of the AS. word with OHG. 
skara, MHG. schar, G. schaar, schar, troop, 
host, division of an army, is not probable, as 
tho orig. (OHG.) sense appears to be ‘troop.’ 
Cf. shared, shared.] If. A piece cut off; a part 
cut out; a out; a slice. 

Fhte her sork he cut a chare. 

Clerk ColvOl (Child’s Ballads, 1. 198). 


I askari& 
enoe I must die. 


A large ihare it hewd out ot the rest. 

Spencer, F. Q., L II. IR 

2. A part or portion. 

I found afterwards they expected 1 should let them 
have a skore of everything I had ; lor it is the natore of 
the Arabs to desire wtiatever they see. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, L 81. 
gold 

The gallows pays a i 

And it ‘B for mine offcL 

WiUiam Ovierman (Chfid’s Ballada m. 58X 

3. A part or definite portion of a thing owned 
by a number in common ; that part of an undi- 
vided interest which belongs to any one of the 
proprietors : specifically, one of the whole num- 
ber of eqiiai parts into which the capital stock 
of a trading company or corporation is or may 
be divided: as, shares in a bank; shares in a 
railway ; a ship owned in ten shares. See stock, 

I thlnke it conscionable and reasonable yt you should 
beare your *hares and proportion of y** stock. 

SheHey, quoted in Bradford, Vlymonth ITantatfam, p. 959. 

4. All allotted part ; the part that falls to, or 
belongs naturally or of rignt to, one in any di- 
vision or distribution among a number; appoiv 
tinned lot: as, to have more than a fair agars 
of work, responsibility, or blame ; to claim a 
share in the profits. 

Bttch oft is the skar« of fatherlesoe children. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travel^ I. 2. 
Their worth and learning cast a greater share ot bual» 
nesse upon them. Milton, Frelatlcal Episcopacy. 

While Fortune favoured . . . 

1 made some figure there ; nor was my name 
Obscure, nor 1 without my dutre of fame. 

Dryden, ACneld, It 116. 
And, oh ! when Passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to Virtue s 9hare ! 

Seott, Rokeby, v. 98. 

DeftoTSd shares. See cki/kf2, Lion’s share. See 
lion.— -Ordinary shares, the shares which form the com- 
mon stock of a company or cOTporation. — Prs f er e nea 
shares, or proftorod iharea see jn^eren4w.->shars 
and share alUce, in equal shares : used to indicate a dfvl* 
Sion in which all share alike, or arc equally interested.— 
TO go Sharse. Same as togo halve* (which see, under ga). 
« Byn. 2. Portion, DMeion, etc. See parL-^t and 4 in- 
terest, allotment, apportionment, quota, 
shared (sb&r), r. ; pret. and pp. shared, ppr. 
sharing, [< «karc), n.] h irans. 1. To divide 
in portions ; apportion among two or more. 

Be port of his small feast to her would share. 

Spetmr, F. Q., IV. viit6. 
The latest ot my wealth I’ll chare amongst you. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 9. 98. 
Take one day ; dutre it into sections ; to each section 
apportion its task. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Byre^ xzl. 

2. To partake, suffer, liear, or enjoy with 
others ; seize and possess jointly or in common. 
Great Jove with Oiesar share* bis sov’reign sway. 

Lo^ (Latham,) 
III vain doth Valour bleed, 

While Avarice and Rapine short the land. 

JTiRoit, Sonnets, X. 

light is the task when many skon! the tolL 

Bryant, tr. of Homer’s lUo^ zli. 498. 

8. To receive as one’s portion ; enjoy or suf- 
fer ; experience. 

When their brave hope, bold Hector, march’d to flfrld, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see them youthful sons bright weapons wield. 

Shsdt., Luoreee, L 1481. 
» im PariMpats, etc. See partake. 

n. intrans. To have part; get one’s portion; 
be a sharer ; partake. 
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And think not, Pwcr, 

To Mhare with roe in glory nny morob 

5Aa*.,lHeiLlV.,To4.M. 

In which aioknew the eeanien «haml alio <leeiily» tod 
many died, to about the one hall of them b^ore they went 
away. S. Morton, New England*! Memorial, p. 6L 

A rigbtof inheritance gave every one . , . atiUetocharv 
in the goods of his father. Ixteke, Of Ooremment^ f 91. 

share''^ (HhSr), n. [< M£. share^ seharCf shaar^ 
sehar, < AS. ncear OPries. tikere, sehere 
=s D. schaar, iu comp. ploeg*8ckaarf plowshare^ 
= OHG. ftcaro, MHO. schar, G. schaaff iii comp. 
pflug^cJmar = Dan. ptovak^ser, plowahare), a 
plowshare, < o'ceran (pret. #(3«?r), shear: see 
ahmr^. Of, ahareK] 1. The broad iron or blade 
of a plow which cuts the bottom of the furrow- 
slice ; a plowshare. See cut under plow. 

He aharpoth ihaar and kultonr biaily. 

Chauctr, Miller's Taie^ L 677. 
If in the soil you guide the crooked thatt, 

Your early breakfast is ruy constant care. 

Qny, Shepherd's Week, Tnesday. 

2. The blade in a seedinu-machlue or drill 
which makes a furrow for the seed. 
ghAre^ (shfilr), n. [< ME. sekare, aehore, iteherr, 
< AS. acarUf »mre^ the pubes, < aceran (pret. 
se«r), cut : see shared , aharc'^.^ The pubis ; the 
pubic bone; the share- bone; the private parts. 

Heo thurh-fltihten dsboset adun into the oehero. 

Anerm Jtitde, p 272. 

dad in a coat besot with embossed gold, like unto one 
d these kings servant^ arrays the hede to the 
$kare in manner cd a nice and pretie page. 

HoUand, tr. of Aramianus Marcellinus (1609). (ATarss.) 

They are vexed with a sharpe fever, they watch, they 
rave^ and speake they wot not what ; they vomlte pure 
choler, and they cannot make water ; the thare beoometh 
hard, and hath vehement palrie. 

Barrougk, MetiSod of Fhyaick (ie24)k (Nam.) 

l 2 iar 6 ^ (shar), V. t ; pret. and pp. akartd, ppr. 
aharing. [A var. of depending partly 

on ahare^fahare"^.^ To cut; shear; cleave. 

Hnr skarlet sieve he sdUnv of then, 

He aeyde, lady, be thys ye ahalle roe ken. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 88, t 89. (BaUitpOl.) 

Scalp face, and ahouldera the keen ateel divide^ 

And the ghar^d viaago hangs on equal aides. Dryden. 

It was a tlilu oaten cakp Mha/red into fragments. 

CharlotU BrontS, Jane Eyro, v. 

flliare-beain (shar'bem), n. That part of a plow 
to which the share is fixed, 
iduur6-1ime (shfir'l^ou), ». The pubic bone, or 
os pubis; the pubis. 

ShAre-broker (shar'bro^^r), n. A dealer or 
broker in the shares and securities of joint- 
stock companies etc. 

•hArebolder (sliar'hdUd^r^, n. One who holds 
or owns a share or shares in a joint-stock or in- 
corporated company, in a common fund, or in 
some property : as, a akarehoUkr in a railway, 
a mining or Imtiking company, etc. 
shAre-line (shSr'liu), n. The summit line of 
elevated ground ; the dividing line. Imp. Diet. 

(shar 'list), n. A list of the prices of 
shares of railways, mines, banks, government 
securities, etc. 

fihn-retnaii (ahSr'man), n. Same as afuireaman. 
idlAre^pexuiyt (shaf'pen^i), «. [< ahare^, v., + 
obj. penny.] A niggardly person; a skinflint; 
a miser. 

ni gonear tocoacu old father atore-peni^ of hia daugh- 
ter. 

WUy Beguiled (Hawldua'a Eng. Dr., IIL 299X (Datiee.) 
sharer (shSr'^r), n. 1. One who shares, di- 
vides, or apportions. — 2. One who shares with 
others, (a) A shareh<dder or proprietor ; a atockholder. 

They directed a letter to me and my tellow-eharerM. 

B. Joneon, Poetaster, Iv. 2. 
(&) One who participates in anything with another or 
others; one who enjoys or suffers in common with an- 
other or others; a partaker. 

But who are your assistants? though I am 
So covetous of your glory that 1 could wish 
You had no eharer in it. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, i. 1. 

Happy is thy cottage, and happy fa the tharer of It. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, P> 118. 

shArAsman ( shSirz'TnHn), n.;pl. ahareameni’^mon). 
[< ahares, pi, of aheire^ + man.'] A member of 
the crew of a fishing-vessel who assumes part 
of the risk of a voyage and has a share in the 
profits instead of wages. 

SAArewort (shSr'w^^rt), «. [< ahare^ + wori^ : 

tr. Ij. inguiimlia, sc. herha^ a plant supposed to 
cure diseases of the share or groin.} An old 
plant-name commonly referred to Aater Tripo^ 
mm, but really belonging to PalUmia apinoaa^ 
a composite plant of southern Europe. Bfittm 
and Holland. Eng. Plant Names, 
flbArk^ (shiirk), n. [Not found in ME. (the ME. 
name therefor being hound-fiah): usually de- 
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dved < L. carehoruaf < Gr. tutpxdptdc, a kind of 
shark, so oailed from Its shaip teeth, < tcdpxt^t 
jagged (of teeth): of. xapKivoc. a crab: Skt. 
Tew^taf a crab, karhara, hard. But the re- 
quisite OF. forms intermediate between E. 
^ark and L. carcharua are not found, and it is 
not certain that the name was orig. applied to 
the fish; it may have been first used of a mreedy 
man (see ahark^),] A selachian of the siibolass 
Plagioatamit of an elongate form, with the pec- 
toral fins moderately developed, the branchial 
apertures lateral, ana the mouth inferior (rarely 
terminal). Over 160 apedfs are kuown as inhabitants 
of the modem soa% and sharks formed a very important 
or even predominant contingent to the fauna of early 
epochs. The internal differences manifested by species 
having a considerable reeemblanoe ezteniaUy are so great 
as to have led some naturalists to propose for them three 
distinct orderly which have been named Anartkri. Pro‘ 
artbri, end OpUthaHh^ Host living aharks belong to the 
first order and represent therein 15 fiunilies, while of the 
Proartkri only one Aunlly with 4 species is known, and of 
the OpiMharOari two families with 6 or 7 species. Most 
sharks are carnivorous, and some of them eminent^ so; 
their dentition corresponds to this character, the teeth 
being often oompreasM, with trenchant and frequently 
•emded 6dge% arranged in many rows, and folded back 
on the jaws, leaving only the ouiermoat erect for action. 
These rowaof teeth sucoeaalyely come into functional posi- 
tion. In others, however, the teeth are flattisb and not 
erectile. In a few, also, which idtaf n a large aiae, the teeth 
are extremely small, and the animal feeds upon very small 
animals, being not truly oamivoroua. The skin Isgenerally 
covered with small scales or plates firmly adherent to the 
akin and overlapping, forming ihagreen. (See out under 
eeedei.) But varioua deviations are manlfeated In different 
forma, and in one^ Sohinorkinidm, Uie surface is mostly 
naked, only some thom-Uke plates beingdeveloped. Sharks 
inhabit for the most part tropical and warm waters; the 
larger ones live in the open sea, but a few species extend 
into high north and south latitudes. The largest shark is 
RkLncaon tep^cuiL the whale-shark, said to attain a length 
of over 50 XMt Next in sise is the great basking-ahark, 
Cetorhinut magimue, which la reported occasionally to 
reach a length of 40 feet. (See Cetorkinui, and cut under 
basHng’Chark.) Another lai^e species is Careharodon ron- 



Man^aUng Shark (C^rckargd^n nmdetfti)- 

ddeM, among those known as manreoHere. The ordinary 
oamlvorona sharks belong to the family Oaleorhinidee ot 
CarehatUdm, as the common blue sharka The topes also 
belong to this family. (See mit under Oaleorhinue,} The 
hammer-headed sharks belong to the family ^hyrrUdee or 
Zygeenidm. Fox-sharks or thr«ihers are Afepeauto. The 
porbeagles or mackerel-sharks are l^mrddUe. (See cut un- 
der madcerebehark.y Gray sharks or cow-sharks are A'o- 
Udanidm. (See cut under Hexanehue.) Dogfishes are 
sharks of the famlliea Spinaeidm and SeylliorhitUdse. False 
sharks are the chimeras or f/nfocepAaft-- AugM-filiarlL 
the angel-fish or monk-fish, SquaUna angdue. See ein 
under anpef-psA.--- Beaumaxii lllArk, the porbeagle, 
hamna eomvbiea.--iSiat lluurk, a shark of the genus 
Careharkinue of De BlainvUle, or Carcharuu of Cuvier, 
as the European blue shark, C. platicus. See cut under 
CarcAarHmis.— Bonngi-llMUlgd fihftrk, a hamroer- 



Boonet-headsd Shark (Rtnicepr tfhmre). 


headed shark of the genus Benieepe. Also called thovel- 
headed sAorA Doff-filMUlC, Triaeie or BhhudriaeU eemi- 
/aadatxte of Callfomia. See also degjhth. Seyltiutn, and 
fihaxlc, Careharklntu obeeurue, 
one of the blue sharks common on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States, of moderate siae and not formidable. 
— FrMh-wattr fliaxk, a pike or pickereL [C. 8.1— 
Chray lliark, the aand-ahark, Carehariae amerieanue.— 
Haauner-lMad«d shark. See hammerhead,l. Sphyma, 
and Nppama.--- HOlUUl-Shaxk, s shark of the germs Mtuh 
telui, as M. hinnvhta; also, or Oaieorhimte, as O. eanie. 
— Xivsr-fihaillL Cetmhinue maximus, the great basking- 
ahark: so called from its liver, which may afford several 
barrels of olL See def. above, and cut under badttng-ehark, 
-Maa-sataritta:^ See def. above.- mipuHrtiark. 
Same aa nurw, 7. See also cut nnder mermaid'apufnie, 
— Ohlique-tOOtllSd shaxir, Seoliodon terrm-nmm. See 
aedHedan.-- Fort JaokSOll Shark, a shark of the family 
Seter<HtonMd»wCedracientklm: anyeeatraciont: notable 
from their relationship with extinct forms. See CMmefba- 
Udm, and cut under s^ocMan.— Ihsik's JWUaian. See 
tnanneri.— ShSTp-AOMd ShsrlT Jmgomphadon Hmlba- 
1m; alao.S!Mf<odonteiT«r-ticfMr.— ShoVM-hssdtashSl^ 
Same aa oannet-headed sAarAr.— fiaiooth-toottisd ShSTlI, 
a apeoleaof Aprfctiodcii.— tpbioiis shsi^ anarkof the 
fenna JBfhkwrhifmu, aa M. tpimem. See est ondar 


rmAemL (See also bemaipehairk, honeddmk, eete-fAovib. 
/MeeAsrl, fiiadbtef<«aAarlr, oO^ekaifk. mnd*$harkt detper* 
»hafk,thire$herehttrkf1i0«r>ahark,whme»ahark^ See also cut 
under /VASioMAorut.) 

shArki^^b^KTv. <. l<akarki,n.] To fish for 
or oaten sharks. 

flbArk^ (shfirk), ft. [Now regarded as a trans- 
ferred use of aharl^f but prob. orig. of diff. 
origin (and periiaps itself the source of ahark ^ ; 
asBOoiated with ahark*^^ e.] 1. A sharper; a 
cheat; a greedy, dishonest fellow who eagerly 
preys up<m others ; a rapaoious swindler. 

A thread-bare shark; one that never waa a soldier, yet 
livee upon lendings. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of hla Humour, Fref . 
We do take away the poasibiUty of a <* comer** or of 
lulation on thepart of the bullion owiieriL and give the 
etary of the Treasury some opportunity to defend 
himself and the Treasury against the Miatks who might 
attempt at the end of each month to force him to pur- 
chase at a fabulous price the amount directed by law. 

Congressional Beeord, XXI. 7788. 

2t. The shairo practice and petty shifts and 
stratagems of a swindler or needy adventurer. 

Wretches who live upon the shark. 

South, Sermons, II. vl. 
Land-shark, a aatlor'a name for a sharper, 
abark^ (shark), v. [Frob. < ahark'^f n. (accord- 
ing to the usual view, < sharH). Of. ahirkf 
which is thought to be a var. of ahark^.] I, 
intrana. To play the shark or needy adventurer ; 
live by one^s wits ; depend on or practise the 
shifts and stratagems of a needy adventurer; 
swindle: sometimes with an impersonal if; as, 
to shark for a living. 

1 left the routes 

And doaely stole away, having defraide 
A great pan of the reekning ; which 1 paide . . . 
Because they should not think I came to eharke 
Only for vlttaUes. Times' WhisUe (E. E. T. S. \ p. 85. 
Ah, captain, lay not all the fault upon otHcersI you 
know you can aAomr, though you be out hi action. 

Beau, and Ft., Honeat Man’s Fortune, lit 8. 
Be was one of those vagabond cosmopolttm who shark 
alxmt the world, aa If they hod no right or business in it 
living, Knlckerbookor, p. 884. 

To shaJtt: OUk to slip out or escape by low artifices. 

[V^.l 

TX.tr ana. To pick up; obtain or get together 
by sharking: with up or out. 

Young Fortiubras . . . 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark'd a list of lawlesa resolntes. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 98. 
If to dig they are too loxy, to beg ashamed, to steal 
afraid, to cheat want wit, and to live means, then thrtist 
in for a room in the church ; and, once crept in at the win- 
dow, make haate to shark out a living. 

Bev. T. Adame, Works, I. 458. 
What a detestable set of characters has Ford here 
sharked up tor the exercise of bis fine talents ! 

Oiffnrd, note in Ford’s 'Tie lity, li. 4. 

shArker (sh&r'k6r), n. [< ahark*^ + -crl.] One 
who lives by sharking; an artful swindler or 
adventurer; a sharper. 

Though y' are sure of this money again at my hands, yet 
take hew how this same Lodovlco get it from you ; be s a 
great sharker. Chapman, May- Day, i(. 5. 

Men not worth a groat, but mere sharkers, to make a 
fortune. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 490. 

■harking (shlir'king), a. [< ahark% + -inffl.] 
Prowling or voracious like a shark ; greedy ; al- 
ways on the outlook for something to snap up. 

Algnaaelr ; a sharking pandorly constable. 

Fletcher (and another). Love's Cure (ed. 1679X Dram. Fora. 

His hair hung in straight gallowa-locks about his ears, 
and added not a little to his sharking demeanor. 

lining, Knickerbocker, p. 884. 

fdlArk^lllotll (shilrk'mdth), n. A noctuid moth 
of the subfamily Cuoulliinm: so called popu- 
larly ill England from their shape when at rest. 
CtceioMa unwraHea la an example. C. thamomiUss la the 
camomile-shark. C. ianneeti the tansy-aluurk, C. lactuem 
the lettuce-shark, etc. 

gllArk-moiltliea (shkrk'montht), a. Having a 
mouth like a shark's; selachostomous. 
BhATk-oU (shltrk'oil), n. Oil obtained from the 
liver of sharks: used sometimes in place of 
cod-liver oil. See Ur^-ahark (under ahafk^)^ 
and cut under haaking-ahark. 
shArk-rasr (sh&rk'rfi), n. 1. A beaked rayj a 
selachian of tho family Minobaiidm.--^ 2. The 
angel-fisb. 

gllArk'li-lliaitth (shErks'mouth), ft. JVhtif., the 
openi^ In an awning to admit a mast or stay. 
BllAni (imilm), n. [iJiso aearn, aheam^ tdiern; 
< ME. aeham,^achamf < AS. sccorw, aeaem, aeem 
88 OFries. akarn ae Icel. Sw. Pan. skam, dung.] 
The dung of cattle. [Seotch.1 
diambodt, n. [ME. aharnho^f akambuda^ < 
AS, ^aaaambuma (in a gloss, scarabieus, 
aeaambudoa uel buada**), a beetl6| < Bcaaim, 



(•— §hmi)f beetle.} Adttag* 

tmiiMam . * . iMraletli [avoid} the Houms and 
IdUlatb tiHit dong. AumMU qf/nwyt (B. S. T. B.), p. 61. 

Ko VO thmuAodds onoombroth the bee. 

Piuette on him that eUyfne anooo be be. 

Patlad^ Huebondrle (B. B. T. p. 178. 

dlwrp (Bh&rp), a. and n. [< ME. sharpf aehofpt 
iehe^, 9$arpt scmp, < AS. ^cearp a OS. $eatp 
m OFries. $kerpf scherp. doharp » D. scherp a 
MLO. LG. Bchwi^ a OHG. mtrfj acatph (rare), 
MEG. sohar/t whar^f G. Behar/m IpeL Bkarpr 
m Sw. Dan. Bharp {Uoth* not recorded), Bharp; 
appar. connected with AS. Borepan (pret* Borap), 
Borape, Bceoipan, ecrape, and perhaps with 
Bceorfan, cut np, cut off: see sorape, Boarp^, 
8cai/i, etc. The OHG. MHG. ear/, £arp, Icel. 
dnarpr, sharp, are prob. not connected with 
sharp. The words of similar form and sense 
are very numerous, and exhibit considerable 

orig. diff. words have become more or less en- 
tangled.} I. a. 1. Having a fine cutting edge 
or point} acute; keen: opposed to blunt: as, a 
Bharp sword; a sharp needle. 

Fynte loke that tbv hendcNi be clone, 

And that thy knyf be iharpe A kene; 

And oatte thy breed A alle thy mete 

Bysth euen aa thou doite hit ete. 

Babeea Book (B. £. T. 8.)> P. U. 
He diet npon my ■cimltar’a oharp point 
That tonones thu my flnt.born eon and heir I 

Shak^Tit And., Iv. 2.91. 

2. Terminating in a point or peak; peaked: 
opposed to obtuse^ brnnij or rounded: as, a 
sharp root i a sharp ridge.— 8. Clean-cut ; well- 
defined; distinct: opposed to hlurredf misty , or 
h<uty; specifically, m optics and photog.^ per- 
fectly focused. 

Sometlmee it vaa carved in thorp relief 
With quaint an^j^nea of ice fem lead. 


vUlon of Sir Launfal, ii., Prel. 
A crag juat over na, two thousand feet high, stood out 
clear and thorp against the sky. Froudo, Sketches p. 76. 

4. Abrupt; of acute angle : as, a shaip turn of 
the road: said also of the yards of a square- 
rigged vessel when they are nraced at the most 
acute angle with the keel.— 5. Angular and 
hard ; not rounded : as, sharp sand. 

Two parts clean, diorp sand. 

C. T. Davit, Bricks and Tiles, p. 310. 

6. Angular; having the bones prominent, as in 
emaciation or leanness : as, a sharp visage. — 7. 
Keenly affecting the organs of sense, (a) Pun« 
gent in taste ; acrid ; acid ; sour ; bitter : a% thatp vinegar. 
Sharp physio is the last Shot., rerioles, L 1. 72. 

In the suburbs of St Privd thereto a fountayneof sAoip 
water w«t> they report wholesome against the stone. 

Evelyn, l>iary. Sept 21, 1644. 
Its taste is thorp, in vales new<shom it grows, 
Where Mella's stream in watery mases flows. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Oeorgios, iv. 
(d) Shrill or piercing In sonud : aa^ a thaip voice. 

Yon shall And the sound strike so sharp as you can 
scarce endure It. Bacon, Mat Hist, 1 138. 

The wood-bird's plaintive oty. 

The locust's sharp reply* 

Whi&isr, Ihe Maids of AtUtaah. 
(c) Keenly oold; piercing; biting; severe: as, a sharp 
host; sharp weather. 

The Winter is long and sharps, with much snow In Cibo- 
la, and therefore they then keepe in thetr Cellers, which 
are in place of Stoues vnto them. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 778. 
iking grass and vine. 
Smhbums, tans Veneris. 

U) Intensely bright 

6. Cutting; acrimonious; keen; severe; harsh; 
biting: as, sharp words ; a sharp rebuke. 

The loss of liberty 

Ko doubt air, to a heavy and sharp burden 
To them tl^t feel it tmto. 

Bsaa. and FI, Knight of Malta, iU. 4. 
Be thy words severe^ 

Sharp as he merits ; but the sword forbear. 

Drydsn, Utad, t 817. 

(a) Stem ; rigid; exacting. 

Apter to blame than knowing how to mend; 

A shorn hut yet a necessary friend. 

Drydsn andSoameStte. of BoUesiL^aArtof Foetiy,tv. 1008. 
(h) Severe ; intense; vloleat; Impetuons; fierce: as, ashorp 
•tonggle or contest 

The contention waa so shotp between them that they 
departed asunder coe from the other. Acts xv. 80. 

Thouih some few shrunk at these first oonfliots Ashorp 
beginm^ (as It was no msrvell), yet many more came 
on with fresh courage. 

madford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 16. 
to) Poignant ; painful or distressing ; aflilotive : as, a sharp 
fit of the gout ; a.sharp tribulation. 

Shsstp mtsevy had worn him to the bones. 

Biyt,K.aiid Jr,, v. k41. 


. One of those mtt imt IMS reoell^^ 

It wuo sharp fever that destroyed him. 

Q. TMnor, Spaa. Lit, 1 868. 

0. Acute; quick; keen; strong: noting the 
senses of sight and hearing: as, a sharp eye; 
a sharp ear. 

He had a thorp and pterelng stebt, 

All one to him the dny and night 

Dre^iton, Kymphldto. 

All ears grew thorp 
To hear the docm-falaBt of the trumps 

WhUHsr, Tent on the Beach. 
Hence— 10. Virilant: attentive: as, to keep 
a sharp lookout for thieves or for danger. 

The only way for us to travel was upon the county 
roads, always keeping a thorp ear for the patrol, and not 
allowing ourselveB to be seen by a white man. 

Tht CsrUwry, XL. 616. 
11. Acute of mind; keen-witted; of quick or 
great discernment; shrewd; keen: as, aiAaip 
man. 

Skelton otharpe Satirist bnt with more nqrllngandsoof- 
fery than became a Poet Lawreat 

PtMsnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 60. 
To seem learned, to seem Judicious, to seem thorp and 
ooneeited. B. Jonton, Epicesne, ii. 8. 

Hence— 12. Keenly alive to one’s interests; 
quick to see favorable circumstances and turn 
them to advantage ; keen in business ; hence, 
barely honest; ** smart”: applied to both per- 
sons and thin^: as, sharp practices. 

They found that the Don bad been too thorp tor them. 

Dampier, Voyages, L 228. 
There to nothing makes men tharper, and sets their 
hands and wits more at work, than want. 

Addison, Beroarka on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, 1. 861). 
I will not say that he to dtshoneat, but at any rate he to 
thorp. TroUops, SVamley Parsonage ix. 

13. Disposed to say cutting things; sarcastic. 
Your mother to too tkatp. The men are afraid of yon, 

Maria. I've heard several young men say so. 

Thaektroy, Philip, Iv. 

14. Subtle; nice; witty; acute: said of things. 
Sharp and subtile discourses procure very great ap- 

Booker. 

He pleaded still not guilty, and alleged 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. 

Shah., Hen. VIII., 11. 1.14. 
Sheo hath a wit as sharps as her needle. 

Bsyufood, Fair Maid of the Exchange. 


ducp 

The Coait to ohoe more elear, and X may vanturs my 
Carcase forth sgsin— though such a Salutation as the touft 
wou'd make me very unfit for the matter In band.— The 
Battoon 1 oou’d bear with the Fortitude and Courage of a 
Hero ; but tbeae dangerous Sharps I never lov'd. • « 
Aphro Bthn, Feigned Curtixani, ilL 

2. pi. One of the three usual grades of sewing- 
needles, the others being blunts and botweens. 
The sharps are the longest and most keenly 
pointed.— 3. A sharper; a shark. 

Gamblers, slugging rings, and^^I-rmm s^rps o^ejr^ 


shape. 

4. An expert 


. Iteo. g^er.), XII. 6. 
as, a mining sharp. [Slang.] 


Iff. Eager or keen, as in pursuit or quest. 


Then be shope hym to ship In a thorp haste. 
4t for the depe as hym dere thi — 



;hl 


And dressit . .. 

IMrudSon of froy (B. E. T.’S.), L 1780. 

My falopn now to thorp and passing empty. 

Shak., T. of the &, iv. 1. 108. 
To satisfy the sharp desire I bad 
Of tasting th(»e fair apples. 

MiUtm,T.L.,lx.B84. 

16, Keenly contested: as, a sharp race.— 17. 
Quick ; speedy: as, a sharp walk ; sharp work. 

Away goes the Tslly ho Into the darknesa forty-five 
seconds from the time they nulled up ; Ostler, Boots, and 
the Squire stand looking after them under the. Peacock 
lamp. ** Sharp work," says the Squire, and goes in again 
to bto bed, the coach being well out of sight and hearing. 

T. Huffhst, Tom Brown at Bogby, L 4. 

18. In phonetics, noting a consonant pro- 
nounced or uttered with oreath and not with 
voice; surd; non-vocal: as, the sharp mutes, 
p, #, A\— 19. In music: (a) Of tones, above a 
given or intended pitch : as, a piano is sharp. 
Xb) Of intervals, either major or augmented: 
as, a sharp third (a major third); a sharp fifth 
(an augmented fifth), {o) Of keys or tonali- 
ties, having sharps in the signature: as. the 
key of D is a sharp key. (d) Of organ-stops, 
noting mutation- or mixture-stops that give 
shrill tones. Opposed to flat in all sp uses out 
the last.— Sharp doolL See deeki, i.— Sharp Im- 
pxeaalon. in prinUng, a clesr print which shows the 
uiarp e^s or every type without any overlapping of ink. 
»Syil. 1. Sharp, Kssjo, Acteto. Sharp to the general word, 
and is applicable to edgea long or short, coarse or fine, 
or to polnta Kotn to a strong word, snd applies to long 
edgea as of a digger, sword, or knifa not to points. Acute 
to not very often used to express shi^ness ; when used, it 
applies to a long, fine point, ts of a needla— 6. (a) Biting, 
pungent hot, snnglng, piquant, highly seasoned. («) Kip- 
ping.— 8. (e) Polgnana Inienie.— IL Astute, discerning, 
quick, reiuiy, sagaoioua canning.— IS. Canstlc, tart 

n. «. 1. A pointed wea^^n; especially, a 
small sword ; a aueling-swojd, as dis^guiiwed 
from a blunted or buttoned foil: as, he fences 
better with foils than with sharps. [Obsolete 
or slang,] 

Mony swouxatngd lay ihorw sdUndringe of seharpt. 

JomSn pf Artmatkto (B. B. T. 8.X p< 17. 

If batchers had but the manners to go to sharps, gen- 
tlemen would be contented with^j^rubber at cafia 


One entomological dutrp, who is spoken of as good au- 
thority, estimates tlie annual loss m the United States 
from this source [insect parasitesj at 8soaooo,0oa. 

Sei. Amcr., M. S.. LVIL 240. 

ff . pi. The hard parts of wheat, which require 
g]^ding a second time : same as middlings. See 
middUngf w,, 8.-0. A part of a stream where 
the water runs very rapidly. C. Kingsley. {Imp, 
Diet.) [Prov, Eng.] — 7. An acute or shrill 
sound. 

It to the lark that sings so out of tana 
Straining harsh dtooords and unpleaaing Sharps. 

Shak., B. and J., fii. 6. 2B 

8. In music: (a) A tone one half-step above a 
given tone : as, the sharp of F (that is, F sharp). 

Ihe lutentot takes flats and sharps, 

And out of those so dissonant notes does strike 
A ravlshinir harmony. 

Bandolph, Moses' Looking-Glass, Iv. 6. 

(b) On the pianoforte, with reference to any 
nven key, the key next above or to the right. 
See flat, n,, 7 (&). (e) In musical notation, the 
character g, which when attached to a note or 
8taff-de|nree raises its significance one half- 
step. Opposed to flat in all senses.— 9. A 
sharp consonant. See I., 16. — 10. In dkh 
mona-eutUng, the edge of the quadrant when 
an octahedral 
diamond is 
cleft into 
four parts. — 

11. Akindof 
boat used by 
oystermen. 

Also sharpie, 

8harpy,^jHmr 
ble sharp, in 
muMo : (a) A 
tone two bslf- 
steps higher 
than s riven 
tone; the uwip of a aluuro. (b) On the pianoforte, t key 
next but one above or to the right of a given key. (c) The 
character X. which when attached to a note or to a etaff- 
degree ratoee its significance two halt-steps.— To fight or 
play at sharpt, to fight with swords or similar weapona 
Nay, sia your commons seldom ^Af at Sharp, 

But buffet in a warehouse. 

Fletcher {and anotherth N'ioe Valoor, v. 8. 

The devil, that did but buffet St Paul, nlcms methinka 
at Sharp with me. Sir T. Browne, Belirio Medioi, IL 7. 

sharp (shftxp), v, [< ME. sharpen, seharp^ < 
AS. scerpan, soyrpan (= OS. scerpan s BiD. D. 
scherpen ss MLG. seharpen, scherpen ss MHG. 
scherfen, scherpfen, G. s^rfen =s Sw. skdrpa ss 
Dan. sl^ssrpe), make shairo, < scearp, sharp : see 
sharp, a.] I. irane, 1. To sharpen; make keen 
or acute. 

He sharpsth shasr and kultonr bislly. 

Chaucer, MiUer's Tale, I 677. 

To Sharpe my sence with sundry beauties vew. 
min’, To all the grations and b^atifnll Ladies in the 

[Court 

Then Lsmmikin drew his red, red sword, 

And tharptd it on a stane. 

Lammikin (ChUd’s Ballada XXL 811)i 

2. In music, to elevate (a tone); specifically, 
to apply a sharp to (a note or stafiMearee)— 
that is', to elevate it a half-step. Also sharpen. 
—To snarp l^e main bowHne. see boteUne. 

if, intrans. I, To indulge in sharp practices; 
play the sharper; cheat. 

Among the rest there are a Sharping eet 

That pray for ua and yet against us bet 

Dryd^ King Arthur, ProL, L 88. 

Went plungin' on the tnrf; got among the Jews; . . • 
sharped at oirds at his club. _ ; 

J. W. Pahntr, Attar his Kind, p. 1881 

2. In mueie, to sing or play above the true 
pitch. Also sharpen. 

aiuuro (shfirp), adv. [< ME. sharps; < sharp, a.] 

1. Marply. 

And cried ''Awake !" ful wonderllche snd tharpt. 

Chaueer, Troilua, t 7fi0. 

No marvel, ibongh you bite so sAorp at reaaona 

B8ak.,f.aiidC.,iLfi.88. 

2. (Jttickly. 

Knights gather, riding Sharp for cold. 

SwMbumt, Lane Veneris. 



duurp 

8. Exactly; to the moment; not a minute later. 
[Colloq.] 

Captain Oaborne . . . will bring him to the 190th mew 
in live o'clock thorp. Thoeiktroy^ Vanity Feir» xxvii. 

4. In mtMTtc, above the true pitch: as, to sing 
brace Sharp. Bee bmefi.-~To look sbarp. 

See looki. 

Bharp-cedar (shKrp'sS'dttr), n. A treo, Juni- 
perm Oxycedrusy ox the l2teaiterranean r^ion ; 
also, a tree, Aeaeia OxyoedruSy of Australia, 
aliarp-cat x (8hhip'kut)j a. ^ ' 


6584 

And the best qaairela bi the heat are ciuned ISlie W4sh that tnhahlt JhejSMiBti^am 

By thow that feel thrir lAwywew ehorpoiteuyed, BTelp, Orig, of ] 

dheir., Lear, v. a 97. ^tuo^wittod (shhrp^ Wed), «, Having an 
mt the Tree hwl power to|tuei^^ V' 


Ood lent him tharpnm and tad aooidentetoeniober hie 
epirite. Jtr. Ttilxr, Works (ed. ISSOX I. S84. 

Hans BeinJer Oothout, an old navigator famoos lor the 
tharpnm of hit vision, who could see land when it was 
quite out of sight to ordinary mort^ 


The thairptH wUUd lover in Arcadia 

/NrP.BKdnsaAroadia. 
Yet ... I have known a number of dull-sighted, ve» 
tharp^vdtted men. Sir B. ITctton, Beliqatis, p. 8S. 

tih»xm (shto'pi), n. ; nl. ahari^ (-pi*). [Also 


V* Knickerbocker, p. 148. Bkarj^) < skarj) + dim. Srae 'uA ikwrpy 

uuu'p-cao “ c*. Cut sharply and BlMUTP^HOiOd (shhrp n6»d), a. 1. Ha'j^g a ^ , v 

cleaily; cut so as to present a clear, well-de- eharp, pointed, or peaked nose rspecmoally said 
fined bitliiie, as a fi|pire on a modal or an on- of thecommon eel, Anisruilto alsocalled 
graving; hence, presenting great distinctness; A, oxyrhyncha. See out under Angutm,' 


well-defined; clear. '' '' having a good nose or faculty 

sharpen (sh&r'pn), v. [< ME. sharpenen; < of smell, asadcg.-^Wiarp-n^ilmA Beeijorki. 
sharp + trans. 1. To make sharp or flllftTp-saw sA), a. Same as aauHiharp- 

sharfier; render more acute, keen, eager, ac- 


, j9ame as ahearhitff, 

An ^Bolete form of amh^, 

2, shaster. shastra (shas't^r, -tr|), n. [Also aaa- 


Having a sharp ap- 


tive, 'in tensive, quick, biting, severe, tart, etc.: ellWP-set (shhrp set), o. 
as, to sharpen a sword or a knife; to sharpen 
the appetite ; to sharpen vinegar. 

To tcharptn her wIttes. 

IHert Plomnan't Crtde (K. E. T. S.X 1. 778. A HoU, Grovels in North America, H. 178. 

Good Archers, tharpniny their Arrowea with fish bones (shklp'shind), a. Having sleil- 

and atones. JHiroAo^ Pilgrimage, p. 481, shanks: specifically noting a hawk, Am- 


What 
were 
that we 


UUMWVWbt MMNilMail vw*, 'iwif/, vmk.- 

tra; < Bkt. fdstra, < ^ ydSy govern, teach.] A 
text-book or book of laws among the Hindus: 
applied particularly to a book containing the 
authorized institutes of their religion, and con- 
sidered of divine origin. The term it aiqp^liad, to a 
wider aenae, to treatlsea containing the laws or inititutea 

I.t wu .tUI n»»« unfortun.*., the t«. which the, X'SnT’XrtSw 

content to live upon themselves was so new to ui^ \ oame as 

VO could not eat ll thorp sri as we were. ShattBr (shat 6r), v» [< ME. sehatereny scatter, 


Iron tharpeneth iron ; so a man tharpentth the counte- 
nance of his friend. Frov. xxvti. 17. 

All this served only to tharpen the aversion of the no- 
bles. PrtteoU, Perd. and Isa., ii. 17. 

2. In mmiCy same as aharpy v., S. 

IL intrans, 1. To make something sharp; 
put a keen edge or sharp point on some- 
thing. 

Oe«. I prithee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

That. Now she tharpent; well said, whetstone I 

Shah., T. and C., v. 2. 76. 

2. To grow or become sharp. 

Driven in by Autumn's tharpening abr 
From half-stripped woods and pastures bare, 

Brisk Robin a^s a kindlier home. 

Wordtuforth, The Redbreast 

8. In muaiCf same as aharjK 
dutrpdner (shkrp'n^), n. One who or that 
which sharpens. 

sharper (slihr'p^r), w. [< sharp + -«rl.] 1. 
A man shrewd in makinjp; bargains; a tricky 
fellow; a rascal; a cheat in bargaining or gam- 
ing. 

Skarpert, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. 

Sir M. V Estrange. 
A Sharper that with Box and Dice 
Draws in yonng Deities to Vice. 

Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 

2. A sharpener; an instrument or tool used for 
sharpening. 

Engine lathes, hand lathes, upright drills, mllling-ma- 
chines, tharpert, etc. Etost Rev. (Amer.X XV. vE 10. 

8. A long, thin oyster. [Florida to Texas.] 
hharp-eyM (shUrp'id), a. Sharp-sighted. 

To shovp-eyed reason thia would seem untnia 

Ihryden. 

jtOuurp^B fiberB. See fibers. 

Bharp-U (shhrp'fin), n. An acanthopterygian 
fish. U. S. Cons. JRep.y No. Ixviii. (1886), p. 686. 
BhaiJHPWIinii (Bhkrp'ground), €f. Ground upon 
a wheel till sharp ; sharpened. 

Hadst thou no poison mix'd, no tharp-gnmnd knife, 

No sadden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 

Bot banished " to kill me? Shak., R. and J., uL 8. 44. 

Bharp-headed (shkrp'hed^ed), a. Having a 
sharp head. —BlianHlieaded flmuur. aeejtnneri. 
Bharpie (shlir'pi), n. Same as sharpy. 
•harpliiig,Bharalln(8hftrp^liDg,-im)jn. [s=G. 
sehdrfiing. the stickleback; as sharp 4* -ling^.l 
The stickleback, a fish of which there are sev- 
eral species. Also jaek-sharpling. See stickle- 
hetek nnA Gasterostem. [Prov. Eng.] 

Th* hidden loue that now-adalee doth bolde 
The Steel and Load-stone, Rydrargire and Oolde, 

Th' Amber and straw ; that lodgeth in one shell 
Pearl-llsh and tharpUng. 

Syboemr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Furtea. 

Having the 


ptter fuseusy one of the two commonest of the 
small hawks of North America. The adnlta are 
dark-plumbous or slate-gn^ above, barred transversely 


. sehatereny scatter, 
dash (of falling water') ; an assibilated form ot 
scatter: see scatter.'] i. tram. 1|. To scatter; 
disperse. 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and oiudc, 

I for< 


And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves bef( 


fore the mellowing year. 

Jfitton, Lycldas, 1. A 



2. To break or rend in pieces, as by a single 
blow ; rend, split, or rive into splinters, flinders, 
or fragments. 

He raised a aigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to thatter all his bulk. 

fikoJr., Hsmlet, ii. 1. 99. 

Here thaUtrtd walls, like broken rooks, from far 
Rise up in hideous views, the guilt of war. 

Aodifon, The Campaign. 

8. To break; disorder; derange; impair; de- 
stroy: aSy shattered nerven; a constitution «A<7f- 
terea by dissipation. 

No consideration in the World doth so break In plecet 
and confound and thatter the Spirit of a Man, like tne ap> 
prehension of God's wrath anu displeasure against him 
for his sins. StiUingJIeet, Sermons, II. li. 

I was thaUered l>y a night of oonsoions delirium. 

Qtorgt Eliot, Mill on the Flosa, vU. 8. 
sBvn. A Smath, etc. See doth. 

H. intrans. To scatter; fly apart.; be broken 
or rent into fragments. 


Shatp-chinned Hawk (Aecipfter/ktcua ) ; adult female. 

below with rufous on a white ground, and marked length- 
wiae with blackish shaft-Unes. The tail it crossed with 
four blackish bars and tipped with whitish; the primaries 
are also barred or indentM. The male Is 10 or 18 inches 

long, and 21 to extent of wings; the female, 12 or 14 inches , , ^ 

Bhaip-Bhol (shfirp'shod), a. Having shoes with (shat 6r), n. [< shaUeTy r.l 1. One 

calkf or »harp spkes for safety in moving over ®“y “"yU'ing is Won ; a 

ice : correlated with rough-shod, smooih-^d. 

Bluup-BllOOter (shkrp'shd't^r), n. 1. One 
skilled in shootingwitn firearms, especially with 
the rifie; specifically, in military use, a skir- 
misher, or the occupant of a rifie-pit, posted to 


Some [fragile bodies] thatter and fly in many pieces. 

Raeon, Nat Hist, | S41. 
In welt'ring waves my ship is tost, 

My thaitemng sails away be siiom. 

Sonnet (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, 1. 4eoX 


mgment; us^ chiefly in the plural, and in the 
phrase to break or rend into shatters. 

You may likewise stick the candle so loose that It will 
fall upon the glass of the sconce, and break it Into thattert. 


cut off outlving parties of the enemy, artiller- 
ists, or the like, or to prevent approach by the 

enemy to a fora or other object oHmportance. - ^ i „ i. - v 

—2. A swift, clipper-built schooner. [Massa- WlA^rbralll (shat fir-^n) 

ChusettS ] ' *• cnnnv nAmanii r a. Bii!ii.r.r<kyh'rai'n 

liharp-fAootlng (shfiro'sbfining), n. 
of snooting accurately and wilh precise aim ; 
practice or service as a sharp-snooter. See 
sharp-shooter. 

sharp-dieted (sharp 'sifted), a. 1. Hav- 
ing qui^ or acute sight: as, a sharp-sighted 
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Swift, Advice to Servants (BuUer> 
2. A shattered or impaired^ state. 

If the nerves are to be continaallv to a slatter with want 
of sleep. Carljde, The Ceniuty, XXIV. 88. 

If. A careless, 

giddy person ; a scatteibraih. Imp. Diet. 

The act Bhatter-bralliad (shat'dr-brAnd), a. IMsorder- 
ed in intellect; intellectually weak;' scatter- 
brained. 

You cannot . . . but ooaclnde that religion and devc»- 
tion are far from being the mere effects of Ignorance and 
imposture, whatever some §hatter4}rained and debaudhed 
persons would fain persuade themselves and others. 

Dr. J. Goodman, Winter Evening Conferences, lit. 

Bhatter-pated (shat'lr-p&'ted), a. Same as 
shatter-brained. 


Bharp-lookillg (shkrpTtik'ing), a. Havin 
appearance of sharpness; hun^-lookiDg; 
ciated; lean. 

A needy, hollow-eyed, tharp-loaktng wretch. 

Shak.,aoiE.,r.l,m. 

flharply (Sbarp'li), adv. [< ME. scharplyy sharpe- 
lUy scharpliehe (= G. schdrjlieh ) ; < sharjp + -ly*.] 
In a sharp or keen manner, in any sense of the 


word sharp. 


stickleback, 


, , seharpnesy 

seharjmesse ; < sharp + -ness.] The state or 
character of being sharp, in any sense of that Bharp-viBaffid (shArpM*^^), a, 
word. sharp or thin face. 


eagle or hawk. — 2. Having or proceemng from 
quick discernment or acute unaenitanding: as, 
a sharp-sighted opponent; sharp-sighted judg- 
ment. 

An healthy, perfect and tharpttgkttd mind. 

, sir J. DovUt, Immorti^ of Boul, lii. 

Sharp's rifle. See rijyt. 

BharptaU (sh&rp'tal), n. 1. The sharp-tailed 
grouse. Bee Fedmcetes.-^2. One of the many 

synallaxine birds of South America. See Sy- , ,, 

naUaxinm. — 8. The pintail duck, Dafila acuta, and pjp. shauckleay shaughledy ppr. shaiMingy 
ema- [Local, U. S.] shaugiUing. [Be., also sehaehky shoehelf of. 

fihan^tailed (shArp'tfild), a. In onrifA.: (a) shajfle.] To walk with a shuffling gait, as one 
Having a Rharp-pointed tail: as, the sharp- lame or deformed. [Beotch.l 
tailed grousey Peakecetes phasianellus or eotum- BhaHChle^. •hailghle^ (sbfi^'l), v. f.; 
bianusy the common prairie-hen of northwest- and pp. skauchlea, shaughledy ppr. shaui 
em parts ot America. See cut under Pediof- skaughUng. [Sc., also sehaehle (and shaeh)\ 
eeies, (h) Having acute or acuminate tail- prob. in part < shauehle^f e., but perhaps in part 
feathers: specifically said of a finch. Ammo- associated with leel. skelgja-sk, come askew, < 
dromus eaudacutusy a small iqiarrow of the 
marshes of eastern parts of the United States 
and Canada, and of a sandpiper, Actodromas 
aeuminatay of Alaska and Afiia. 

Having a 


Bhattary (shat'Ar-l). a. [< shatter -f .] Brit- 
tle ; that breaks ana flies into many pieces ; not 
compact; loose of texture. 

A coane grttaton«v ... uf too thaUery a nature to be 
need except to ordinary buildinge. 

Pennant, Jonmey from Cheeter, p. 871 

UMtUsUelt (Bh&dh'l), ti. t.; mt. 


^ f.; pret. 
shauehlingy 


:orm; render 


oblique, sqmntini 
vf^ySkodlK] To distort; de3 
shapeless or slipshod. [Scotch.] 

And bow her new ihoon fit her «nld tkoehTi feet 

Duma Xsit Hiy a Bmw Wooer. 

fihanl (sli41),a.andii. A Sootch fem of ssloaA. 



AmdiP, A»irP n, [Amibilated fora 

of ooaup^.] A busk or pod: m, a poa-^koap. 
rSootob*] 

mm (Bhfty), 0 . ; pret, and pp. shaved (vp, some- 
tlnies shaven)^ 1 ^. shaving, [< KB. 8hm)enf 
sohaoen (pret. senoof, sekaf, also schavydst pp. 
shavmt shave^ i-sehaven^ y^have)f < AS. seetfan, 
seafa/n (pret. sod/, pp. so^^on^shave, s D. KLG. 
sohaven. scrape, plane, as OHG. scaban, soapan, 
MHG. Q, schabenf soratoh, shave, scrape, ss leel. 
skgfa ss 8w. shafoa sa Dan. shave as Ooth. skahan^ 
scrape, shave; prob. sa L. seahere^ scratch, 
scrape; of. Gr. (wcd»rT«v, dig, ss Lith. OcapoH, 
shave, cut; shapUy hollow out; Russ, kopau, 
dig; skohlL 8craping*iron. From shave are de- 
rived sharonnp, perhaps 3. shafd^; from the 
same ult. source are scad, shad, scaddp, shabby,] 

1. i/rans, 1. To remove by a slicing, paring, 
or sliding action of a keen-edged instrument; 
especially, to remove by cutting close to the 
skin with a razor: sometimes with off: as, to 
shave the beard, 

Mmo thei scye that wee tynne dedly In achaoynae core 
Berdei. MandwiUi, Trarda P- 19* 

Ketthar shall they shave off the ccnner of their heard. 

Lev. lOcL fi. 

8. To make bare by butting off the hair, or the 
like: as, to shave the chin or head; also, to re- 
move the hair or beard of with a razor: as, to 
shave a man: often used figuratively. 

Bot war the weL if thou he wasohen wyth water of schryfte, 
dt polysed ala playn as parobmen eehauen. 

AUU^aUve Poenu (ed. Morris), fi. 

For 1 am shave as nye as any frere. 

Ohauoer, Ooiuplaliit to his Purse, 1. 19. 
The labourer with a hendltig scythe Is seen. 
Shaving the surface of the waving green. 

Oay^ Eural Sports, 1. 41. 

8. To cut down gradually by taking off thin 
shavings or parings: as, to shave shingles or 
hoops. 

And ten brodearowls held ho there, 

Ilf which five in bis right honde were, 

But they were Sutven wel and dlght^ 

Noked and fethered aright 

Rom. tff the Rose, 1. 941. 

The third rule shall be, the making of aome medley or 
mixture of earth with aome other plante bruised or shaved 
either In leaf or root Baeon, Nat Hist, 1 52S. 

4. To skim along or near the surface of ; pass 
very close to ; come very near touching or graz- 
ing. Compare shaiWf a., 3. 

He scours the right-hand coast, sometimes the left ; 

Now shaves with level wing the deep. 

Jtaton, P. L., U. 034. 

5. To strip; fleece; cheat; swindle. 

I have been sAaced— mlsohiefe and a thousand dlvells 
cease him I— I have been shaved ! 

Maret4m, Dutch Courtesan, Hi. 1. 

Bhavsn latten. See fa<f»n.-~To shave notes, to pur- 
ohase promlasory notea at a rate of discount greater than 
Is customary. lU. E Jegyu. 1 and 9. Peei, Shave off, etc. 
See caret, v, L 

II. intram, 1. To remove the beard with a 
razor; use a razor in removing the beard or 
hair from the face or head. — 2. To be hard or 
extortionate in bargains; specifically, to pur- 
chase notes or securities at a greater discount 
than is common. [C. 8.] 
shaTO (shav), n, [< shave^ r.] 1. The act or 
operation of shaving; the being shaved. 

The proprietors of barbers* shops, where a penny shave 
had been the staple trade, burst forth as fashionable per- 
fomars. First Year of a SUken Reign, p. 74. 

2. A shaving; a thin paring.— 3. Motion so 
close to something as almost to scrape or graze 
it; a very close approach; hence, an exceed- 
ingly narrow miss or escape : often with olose 
or near. 

The nest instant the hind coach psssed my engine by a 

Pidcens, 


** By Jove, that was anearsAaw f ** This exclamation was 
drawn from ns by a bnllet whlbb whistled wltbin an inch 
of our beads. If. B, Russett, Diary in India, xxi 

4. A knife with a long blade and a handle at 
each end, for shavinglioops, spokes (a spoke- 
shave), etc.; a drawing-knife, used by shoe- 
makers. 

Wheel ladder for hamst, light pitoh-forka end tough. 
Shave, whlp-laah well knotted, and oart-rope enough. 

Tusssr, Husbandly Fnmitnra st. 6. 

5. In sMe transactions, a premium or consid- 
eration paid for an extension of time of dellv- 
eiy or payment, or for the iMt to vary a con- 
tract in some parUcular.— 6. The proportion of 
receipts paid by a local theatrical inanager to 
a traveling company or combination. [Theat- 
r(oal cantj— 7. One who is close or bard in 
baiigaliiliigi specifically, one who shaves notes* 
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[Colloq^l— 8* A trick; a piece of knavery, 
espeoi^y in monev matters; hence, by exten- 
sion, any piece of aeeeption. 

The dem gloom of apprehension--at Crst **a shave of 
old Smiths,'' then a weu^uihentioated nqpoit. 

W, H, Russell, IMary in India, sit 

shavef. A Middle English past participle of 
shave, 

Bhave-grass (sh&v'grAs), n. Same as scouring- 
rush, 

■have-hook (shav'hfik), n, A tool used for 
cleaning the surfaces of metal preparatory to 
soldering, and for smoothing and dressing off 
solder. Tinmen use a triangular plate of steel with 
sharpened ^ea : plumbers have a stouter form of scraper. 
See cut under soLderiog-tod. 

shaveling (shaveling), ft. \< shave -Ung^,] A 
idiaven person ; henee, a friar or religious : an 
opprobrious term. Compare beardUng, 

About him stood three priests, true ehavelings, clean 
shorn, and polled. MoUeux, tr. of Kabelais, Iv. 45. 

It rnakeUi no matter how thou live here, ao thou have 
the favour of the pope and bis shavelings. 

J, Bradford, Works (Parker 8oc., 1868), IL 291. 

Then Monsieur le Cur^ offers you a pinch of snuff, or a 
poor soldier shows you his leg, or a shaveling his box. 

Tristram Shaiuly, vil. 10. 

News spread fast up dale and fiord how wealth such as 
men never dreamed of was heaped up in houses guarded 
only by priests and shavelings, who dived not draw sword. 

J, IL Oreen, Conq. of Eng., IL 68. 

diavan (sha'vn). a past participle of shave, 

■haver (sba'vCr), n, [< ME. schaver, a barber: 
see shave,] 1. One who shaves, or whose oc- 
cupation it is to shave; a barber. 

She *8 gotten him a shaver for his beard, 

A comber till his hair. 

Young Bekie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 11). 

The bird-fancier was an easy shaver also, and a fashion- 
able hair.dreeser also ; and perhaps he had been sent for 
... to trim a lord, or cut and curl a lady. 

Dickem, Martin Chuaslewit, xix. 

2. One who makes close bargains, or is sharp in 
his dealinira ; one who is extortionate or usu- 
rious, or wno fleeces the simple. 

By theae shavers the Tuiks were atripped of all thw had: 

KnoUes, Hist. Turks. 

Whoo t the brace are flinch'iL 
The pair of shavers are sneak’d from us, Don. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, il L 
He pays well, I hope?" said Steerforth. ** Pays as he 
speaks, my dear child— throtuHi the nose. . . . None of 
your close shavers the Prince ain't” 

Dickens, David Copperfleld, xxii. 

3. A fellow; a chap; now, especially with the 
epithet little or young, or even without the epi- 
thet, a young fellow; a youngster. [Colloq.] 

Bar. Let me see, sirrah, are you not an old shaver f 

Slave. Alas, sir! I am a very youth. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, ill. 3. 

If he had not been a merry sAatJcr, I would never have 
had him . Wily Beguiled (il awkf ns’s Eng. Drama, III. 875). 
And all for a '^Shrimp ” not as high as my hat — 

A little contemptible ** Shaver" like that ! 

Barham, liigoldsby Legends, II. 127. 

diave-weed (shav'wed), w. Same as scouring- 
rush, 

■havle (sh&'vi), n. [Also perhaps < Dan. 
skiev, crooked, oblique, = Sw. skef ss Icol. 
sketfr = D. scheef = MLG. schejf = G. schkf, 
skew, oblique : see skew,] A trick or prank. 
[Scotch.] 

But Cupid shot a shaft. 

That play’d the dame a shavie. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

■having (sha'ving), n, [Verbal n. of shave, r.] 

1. The act of one who snaves; the removal of 
the beard or hair of the head with a razor; the 
use of a razor for removing the beard. 

As 1 consider the passionate griefs of childhood, the 
wearineM and sameness of shaving, the agony of corns, 
and the thousand other ills to which flesh is heir, I cheer- 
fully lay. for on<^ I am not anxious to wear it forever. 

Thackeray, Adventures of Philip^ zvil. 

Before Alexander's time only the Spartans shaved the 
upper lip. but after that shaving became more general. 

Mneyo. BriL, VI. 466. 

2. A thin slice pared off with a shave, a knife, 
a plane, or other cutting instnunent; especial- 
ly, a thin slice of wood out off by a plane or a 
planing-roacbine. 

Rippe vp the golden Ball that Nero oopseorated to 
Jupttor CspttoUinui^oajihall ha^ with the 

of his Beard. 


8. Qosson, The Sohoole of Abuse. 

3. In leather-manuf., a process which follows 
skiving, and consists in removing inequalities 
and roughnesses by means of the curriers’ knife, 
leaving the leather of uniform thickness, and 
with a fine smooth surface on the flesh side. — 
4* The act of fleecing or defrauding; swin- 
dling. 


dutwlHtoip 

And let any hook draw yon either to a fenc«r*e supper, 
or to a player’s that acts such a psrt for a wager ; tor by 
this means you abaU get experfenoe, by being goUty to 
their abominable shaving, Dekker, Gall’s Hornbook, p. 106. 

fldiavillg-basin (sha'ving-b&^sn), n. Same as 
barber^ basin (which see, under barber), 
■kaving-bmsk (sh&Ving-brush), n. A brush 
used in shaving foy spreading the lather over 
the face. 

■having-enp (sha'ving-kup), w. A cup used to 
hold the soap and lather for shaving, 
■baving-liorse (shaSing-hfirs), ». In earp.\ 
a bench fitted with a clamping device, used to 
hold a piece of timber as it is shaved with a 
drawing-knife. 

aha.vtfig-iniusTiliiB (sha'ving-mn^shen^), n. 1. 
In hat-manuf,, a poimcing-Tnaohine.-— 2. A 
machine for shaving stereotype plates. £, B, 
Knight, 

dutWIg-tub (sha'ving-tub), n, Iti bookbind- 
ing, the wooden tub or box into which the cut- 
tings of paper are made to fall when the for- 
waraer is cutting the edges of books. 

■haw^ (chli.), n, [< ME. shaw, schaw, schawe, 
schowe, sehaze, < AS. scaga^ a shaw: cf. Icel. 
skogr ss 8w. skog ss Dan. skov, a shaw; per- 
haps akin to loel. skuggi ss AS. scua, seuwa, a 
sh^e, shadow : see sh^t^ gUyl, ] i . a thicket ; 
a sbiall wood ; a shady place ; a grove. 

A nos on the north syde & nowhere non elles 
Bot ol echet in a eehaje that schoded ful cole. 

AUUeraHve Poems (ed. Morris^ 1. 462. 
QaiUord he was as goldfyneh in the shatve. 

Chaueer, Cook’s Tal«^ L 8. 
I have mony steads in the forest sehmv. 

Sang qf the Ouuaw Murray (Child's Ballad^ VI. 87). 

dose hid nnder the greenwood shaw, 

Fairfax, tr. of Taoso's Godfrey of Boulogne, viiL 62. 

2. A stem with the leaves, as of a potato or 
turnip. 

[Now only North. Eng. or Scotch in both 
senses.] 

■haw^ (shfi), V, An obsolete or dialectal form 
of showt, 

■haw^t, n. An obsolete form of shah, 
Shaweref, n. An obsolete form of shower^, 
■baw-fowl (shA'foul), n, [< shaw^, show, -h 
/otoP.] A representation or image of a fowl 
set up by fowlers to shoot at for practice. 
[Scotch and North. Eng.] 

(shAl), a. and n, A Scotch form of 

shoaB, 

■bawP (sh&l), n. [as F. ehdie as Bp. chal as Pg. 
chale ss It. sciallo ss D. sjaal sa G. schawl, shawl, 
as Sw. Dan. sehal, tgal (< E.) ss Ar. Hind, shdl, < 
Pers. shdl, a shawl or mantle.] A square or ob- 
long article of dress, forming a loose covering 
for the shoulders, worn chiefly by women, shawla 
ar« of several sixes and divers materials, as silk; cotton, 
hair, or wool ; and occasionally they are made of a mix- 
ture of some or all of these staples. Some of the East- 
ern shawls, as those of Cashmere, ara ve^ beautiful and 
. fXMtly fabrics. The use of the shawl in Europe belongs 
almost entirely to the present ebutury. Compare ckuddsr. 
coMwitffv.— Oamers-hair shawL flee camel.— gbawi 
llanoe, a mwceful dance originating in the East, and made 
effective by the waving of a shawl or scarf. 

She’s had t* best of education— can play on t* instru- 
ment, and dance t’ shaui danee, 

Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Ix>vers, zxxix. 
■hawl musdle. same as trapezius and eueuUaris. 
■hawl^ (shAl ), V. t. [< shawl^, ii.] To cover with 
a shawl; put a shawl on. [Bare.] 

Lady Clonbrony was delighted to see that her son as- 
sisted Grace Nugent most carefully in shauling the young 
heiress. Miss Edgeworth, Absentee; iiL 

The uppbr part of Mrs. MoKlllop’s body, bonneted and 
shauUd, OAUtioiuly displayeti itself in the aperture. 

L. W. M. Lockhart, Fair to xxxvlii 

■hawl-loom (sh^l'llSm), n, A figure-weaving 
loom. 

■bawl-mantle (sh&l'mau'tl), n. A mantle or 
cloak for women’s wear, ma>de of a shawl, and 
usually very simple in its cut, having no 
sleeves, and often resembling the burnoose, 
■bawl-material (shArmft-te'ri-al), ». A tex- 
tile of silk and wool used' for dresses and parts 
of dresses for women. The material is soft and 
flexible, and is usually woven in designs of Ori- 
ental character. 

diawl-pattem (shAFpat'^m), n, A pattern 
having decided forms and colors, supposed to 
be like those of an Eastern shawl, applied to 
a material or a garment usually of plainer de- 
sign: also used ^jectively: ns, n shawl-pattem 
waistcoat. 

■bawl-vin (shfirpin), n. A pin used for fasten- 
ing a snawl. 

■bawl-ftrap (sh&Fstrap), n, A pair of leather 
straps withl>uckle8 or automatic catches, fitted 
to a nandle, for carrying shawls, parcels, etc. 
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iliawl-walitQOAt 

8 hawl«wfti 0 fceoat (shftrwftstnc^t), n, A rest 
or waistcoat with a large prominent pattern 
like that of a shawl. 

Ha had a«AaioI waideoai ot many oolort; aiMdr of loose 
blue trottsera; ... a brown ontaway coat 

Thackwrai/, Sha^ Oentoel Story, viil. 

Shawnit (sh&m), n, pSarly mod. £. also 

shaume^ shaulm^ shalme, ahaulme; < ME. shalmCy 
sihaume^ ehalmiCf shcUmw &s D. soaimei ss MLG. 
LG. schalmeide s= MHG. whalmie, G. Bchulmei 
ssg Sw. skalm^a ss Dan. Bkalmekf < OF. ohalemief 
F. dial, chalemie (ML. reflex sealmeia), a pipe, 
a later form (< L« as if *cdUmia) for ckalermlef 
f., ehakmelf chalumeau^ m., < ML. calamellaA.^ 
calameUm. m., a pipe^ flute, < LL. calnmellus, 
a little pipe or reed, dim. of L. catamus, a 
pipe, reed: see calamus^ and cf. chahmeau 
and ealumet’l A musical instrument of the 
oboe cli^, hiaying a double reed inclosed in 
a globular mouthpiece, it was akin to the mu- 
eetu and the bagpipe, and passed over into the baa- 
aoon. The word survives in the ehalumiou register of 
the olarinet It is inaccurately used in the Prayer-book 
version of the S6th Psalm for comet or horn. Compare 
hotnbttrd, a 

Many thousand tymea twelve, 

That maden londe menstralcyee 
In comemnse and sAafmyes. 

ChatunT, House ot Vome, h 12ia 

As the minstrelles therefore blewe theyr ahaulmoOf the 
barbarooe people drew nearer eueoecting that noyse to 
bM a token of warre, wherenpon they nutde ready theyr 
bowes and arrowes. 

JR, Bdon, tr. of Sebastian Monster (First Books on Amur- 
(ica, ed. Arber, p. S5>. 

OU. What statdy music have yon? Have yoo sAaienwf 

Prof. Shawmsf No. 

OttL No? I am a thief If my mind did not give me so. 
Ralph has a stately psut, and he must needs haveiHatemt: 
111 ne at the charge of them myself, rather than that well 
be without them. 

Bmu. and F?., Knight of Burning Pestle, Ind. 
gllAWp, n. Sec shaup, 

6hay, n. See ckayh 

Blutyak (shA'yak), ft. [Tripoli.] A coarse 
woolen cloth manufacture at ‘ 

* where in northern Africa. 
diairfl-TOOt (sbft'^rbt), n. [Also cKS^ooU choy- 
root; prop, cha^root (also simply < 

Tanm cAaya, a root of OUknlandia umhellota, + 


> Tripoli and else- 


And lAe wM cliped Madame Sgleathia 

CMoesr, Oen. Pim. to 0. T., L ItL 

Then foUoweth eke; and lastly her slaves, If any hate 
been given her, 8and^ Travatlee P> hh. 

Then Sarah denied, saying, 1 langhed not j for cM was 
afraid. Gem xvfii. 16, 

8h$ was the grandest of all vessels, 

Never ship was hollt in Norway 
Half so fine sa sks / JjonefimWi King Olaf. 

Sho is often used by people of smell edueation or of com- 
paratively secluded fives tor the femile that is chief in 
importance to the speaker, especially a wife ; in this esse 
it has a peonUar emphaalB, separating the person ref sired 
to from all other women: aa^^'SIt down, msll be here in 
a minute." Compare the similar use of as. 

She was formerly and is still dlaleotally sometimes used 
as an indeclinable form. 

Tet will I weem vow, pm to oruel She, 

Ikinial, Sonnet Iv. (Bng* Garner, L 581^ 

In the BngUsh of the Scotch Highlanders sAs is commonly 
used for As; so Asr for Aia 

n. u. 1. A female Mrson; a woman: correl- 
ative to he, a man. [Now only humorous.] 
Lady, you are the cmeU'st sfts alive. 

Sha*., T. N., i. 6. 259. 

Whoe’er she be, 

That not impossible sAs, 

That shall command nur heart and me. 

CrasAow, To hisBnpposed Histreea. 

I stood and gas'd at high Mall till Iforgoi ’twas winter, 
so many pretty sAs's mailed by me. 

Btssfs, Lying Lover, 1.1. 

2. A female animal ; a beast, bird, or fish of the 
female sex: correlative to he, a male animal: 
hence used attributively or as an adjective pre- 
fix, signifying * female, ^with names of animals, 
or, in occasional or humorous use, of other be- 
ings : as, a sAd-bear, a sAe-oat, a sAc-devil, etc. 
See he^, n,, 2. 

Ton would think esmook were n sAs^ingel, he so chants 
to the sleeve-hand and the wmrfc about the square on 't. 

Shat,, wTr., iv. 4. 211. 

This is a Popper, a sAs Anahi^tist ! 

JB, Jonem, Staple of News, ill. 1. 

They say that . . . the Hee and the She Eel may be 
distingoiahed by thMr flna. 

/. rattoa. Complete Angler (ed. 166SX x. 

shea (she'D, n. The tree yielding shesr-butter : 
same as Icarite, Also ehea-tree, 
flhea-butter (shS'^bnt'Ar), n. See vegetable 
huttere (under butter^), gutta^shea, and karite. 
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VSlA ams the top^tnm off ratii: a liosl or vAgf It a 
math laiisr pUa ooostniotod otrtfiilly to stiiidfbr sons 
tlma tad Gmlltd or covered, or ao bollt as to keep oal 
rain. In the United States ths word ttaek is nlM^ more 
conmoo than fisii; 

Oak retamed to the stasA-yeid. • . . There were live 
wheat-HdAi in this yard, and three stacks of barley. . « • 
**Mra. Tall. I’ve come for the key of the gnmaiy, to get 
at the rtabcloths." . . . Next oame the barley, Thie it 
waa only poaetble to protect by systematlo thatching. . . . 
Sha instantly took a Oeqf upon her ehouldera clambered 
up doae to nis heda, piaoed it behind the rod, and da- 
■oended for another. 

T. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd, xxxvL, xxxvll. 

And he would feed them from the skccA 
With flower of flnest wheat 

jraeon,Ps.ixxxi.,i.66. 

When the wild peasant rights himself, the riOt 
Flamei^ and his anger reddens in the heavens. 

^ Tewnymm, Princess, iv. 

Bheaf ^ (shdf), 17. [< eheof^, 11 . Gf. tiheme\'\ 
1. tram. To collect and bind; mslce sheaves of. 

n. intrans. To make sheaves. 

They that reap must oheafwaA bind. 

^Aolr., As you like it. ill. 2. 118. 

Bheafs (shef); n. Same as sheave"^, 

Bhaaf-binder (shdf'bln^dAr), n. A hand-tool 
for facilitating the binding of sheaves of grain 
with twine. One form oonslste of a large wooden needle 
with a hook at the point which aerves to tighten the 
cord round the sheef and form It Into a knot. Another 
form consists of a wooden block, which is attached to the 
cord and used to make a alip-knot the block being left on 
the sheef. 

aheafy (shfi'fi), a. r< sAct^fl + -yi.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembling a sheaf or 
sheaves. 

Ceres, kind mother of the bouiiieons year, 

Whose golden locks a eheafy garland near. 

Qay, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., vl. 190. 

Same as Shiah, 


itliir, eometfiiiee wMi 'twee 


E. roofi.] the root of Oldenlandia umbelUtta, shaadillg (shS'dii^), a. [< WR, scheding, ahaed- 
or the plant itself, also called Indian madder, ing, aehodinge, division, separation, verbal n. 

. ..u Ijj oiacheden, separate: seesA^.] In the Isle of 



SiUTft-fOOt {Otdentatuiia umMiata}. 
«. Sower; i, pistil «ad calyx. 


The outer bark of the roots furnishes a dye, 

great repute, the source of the durable red for which the 
Indiau chintaes 
are fSmona. The 
idant grows wild 
on me Coroman- 
del coast, and is 
also cultivated 
there. The leaves 
are considered by 
the native doctors 
as expectorant 

ktutykli, n. 

Same as aheik. 

81iaysit6(sha'- 
zit),n. [< Shaya 
(see def.) + 

-*ta2.] In 17.5. 

Mat., a fol- 
lower or sup- 
porter of 

.Daniel Shays, 
who in 1786-7 
led an unsuc- 
cessful insur- 
rection against the government of Massachu- 
setts, in the western part of that State. ' 

Slle (shd), pron. and n. [< ME. she, ache, aheo, 
aehee, aho, achi^ in the earliest form of this type, 
aem (in the AS. Chronicle), she, pron. 8d pers. 
fern., taking the i>lace of AS. hed, ME. he, ho, 
she, but in form irreg. < AS. aed ss OS. aiu ss 
D. as MLG. ae, LG. ae as OHG. aiu, si, MHG. 
aie, ai, G. aie ss Icel. au, q/d as Goth, ao, the, fern, 
of the def. art., AS. ae as Icel. ad as Goth, sa, the, 
orig. a demonstrative pron. meaning *tbat’; sa 
Buss, aiia (fern, of aei), this, as Gr. v* torn, of 6,, 
the, sa Skt. ad, she, fern, of aaa, he, < V aa, that, 
distinct from ^ > E. Ae, etc. The change 
from AS. aed to ME. ache, acho, etc., was irreg., 
and due to some confusion with heo, ME. he, ho, 
the reg. fern. pron. of Bd pers. fern, of he, he : see 
Aei, Aer.] L pron. 3d pers. fern., possessive her 
or hcra, objective her; noro. pi. they, possessive 
their or theira, objective them. The nomina- 
tive feminine of the pronoun of the third per- 
son, used as a substitute for the name of a 
female, or of something personified in the 
feminine. Compare Aet, especially for the forms 
her, here. 


Man, a riding, tithing, or division in which 
there is a coroner or chief constable. The isle 
is divided into six sheadings, 
flliaaf ^ (shdf), n . ; pi. sheaves (shdvz). [< ME. 
ahee^ acheef, ahef, acheffe, achof, ahaf (pi. aheves), 
< AE. ac€(& (pi. aeedfaa), a sheaf, pile of grain 
(= D. achoof^ MLG. lAachdf^ OHG. aeouh, 
aooup, MHg. achoup (achMh), G. dial, achaub aa 
IceL akairf, a sheaf), lit. a pile of grain * shoved ’ 
together, < acufan (pret. acedf), shove: see 
sAore.] A bundle or collection. 

I am so haunted at tbe court, and at my lodging, with 
your refined ebdee spirita that it make* me clean of an- 
other garb, another eheaf, I know not how I 

B. Janeon, Every Man out of hie Humoor, it 1. 

Jermyn, looking gravely and eteadlly at Felix while he 
wee ep^lng; at the same time drew forth a email eheed 
ot papen from hie dde-meke^ and then, aa he turned hui 
Uyea alowly on Harold, felt in hla walatooat-pocket for hla 
pencil caae. Qeorge JSKbt, Felix Holt, xvti. 

Spedfically— (a) A quantity of the statka of wheat, rya 
oata or Dwiey bound together; a bundle of atalka or 
atraw. 

The Virgin next, . . . 

) MUde-proudly marching. In her left hand bringa 
A eheaf ot Ca^ and In her right hand wtima. 

Syteeeter, tr. of Du B«rtas*a Weeks, L 4. 
The farmera laughed and nodded, and acme bent 
Their yellow heads together tike their eheavee. 

LongfeUow, Blrde of XlUiiigworth. 
(b) A bundle of twenty-fonr arrowa the oumberlnmiibed 
to an archer and carried by him at one time. 

A lAe^of pecok arwee hrlghte and kene 
Under bia Mlt he bar fnl ior^y. 

Chmuer, Gen. ProL to 0. T., 1. 104. 

And, at his belt, of arrows keen 
A fnfhiib'd eheaf bon ha, 

SMt,L.otL,M„iitl7. 

(e) A bundle of steel containing thirty gads or ingots. 

Aa for our ateele, It la not so good for edge-toolea aa 
thatof Colaine,and yet Uie one is often told for the other, 
and like tale vaed in botti— that is to aala thirtie gads to 
the ehepi^ and twelue ehefie to the burden. 

HoUneMd, Beeerip. ot Eng,, If. IL 
(d) In geom., a doubly infinite manifold of ovrvea or ea^ 
... •oonditiona 

fixed 

P|rdnt.-~OfiaisrofRflllSBl Baaaenteri.mg^ (diShe^, 
fiAoek, Staekv Afek. AfAMfisaboutanamifmof theema 
of any BmaB grain, tied it the middle fntoa bundle; asAoek 
Is a pile of alieave% general^ from ten to twsive, standing 


f^eal^ (shfil), n, [Also ahiel; a dial, form of 
shell, partly also of the related sAolcl.] A 
shell, busk, or pod. [Obsolete or prov. Eng. 
and i^otch.] 

sheal^ (shel). 17. f. [Also aheel, shill; a dial, 
form of ahelL v. Cf. akeaU, n.] To take the 
husks or pods off; shell. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. and ^otch.] 

That 's a eheaUd peaaood. Shak,, Lear, i. 4. 219. 

sheal^ (shel), n. [^80 aheel, aheil, ahiel; either 
(o) < Icel. sMli ss Norw. akaale, a hut; or (6) < 
Icel. akjdl, a shelter, cover, ak^H, a shed, shelter 
(cf. ak§la, screen, shelter, akyling, a screening), 
ss Bw. Dan. a10ul, a shelter, a shed : alK aku, 
cover, Skt. ^ aku, cover : see sAyl, akaw^, shaded, 
sAed^.] A hut or cottage usM by shepherds, 
fishermen, sportsmen, or others as a tempo- 
rary shelter while engaged in their several pur- 
suits away from their own dwellings; also, a 
shelter for sheep on the hills during the night. 
Also ahealing, [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

A martfall kinde of men, who from the rooneth of April 
nnto Augnat Ive out icattertng and Summering (aa they 
tearmc It) with their oattell, in little oottagea here and 
there, which they call ehealee and ahealinga. 

HoUand, tr. of Camden, p. 606. {Daaiee.) 

To be wl* thee In Hieland ehM 
la worth lorda at Caatlecary. 

BaUad of Mtie Bamie, it. (Ohambera'a Sooitlsh Song. ill. 

[144X 

Tbe twaliow Jinkin’ round my aAM. 

Bwna, Beaa and her Splnnhig- Wheel 

fiheal^ (shfil), v. t. [< ahea!^, ti.] To put under 
cover or shelter: as, to aneal sheep. [Plrov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

ghealillg^ (shfi'ling), n, [< ahealX -t'ligl.] 1. 
The acT ot remo^ng the shell or husk.— 2. 
The outer shell, pod, or husk of pease, oats, 
and the like. FI^ov. Eng.] 
idiaalillg^ ( shfi'ung), n, [AIbo aheeUng, ahettina, 
shieling; < akeapt + -frini.] Same as aheafh, 
[Scoteb.] 

You might ba’e been out at the eheaUn, 

Instead o’ aae lang to lye. 

lAttie JUndeay (GhUd'a Bitlada IV. MX 

fibaaliw-llill (shfi'Ung-hil), n, A knoll near a 
mill, where formerly the shelled oats were win- 
nowed. Seott, Old Mortality. [Seoteh.] 
shsari (shfir),^. ; pret. sAsarsdorCarohaioVsAofs, 
pp. sheared, or shorn, ppr. shearing, [< ME. she* 
ran, aeheran, aearen (pret. ahar, achar, i^are, sear, 
pp. achorm, adtom, adeore), ( A^* Meran, aeitan 
(pret. aeaar, pL aeBron, pp. aeoren), shear, ellp, 
cut, m Ofries. akerujaehara m D. aekehn em 
MLG. LG. aeharon ■sOHG.SMfsn, MHG. adem, 
G. acheren m leel. akera m 6w. akdra m Dan, 
amsare, sheag, cut; prob* ae Gr. ueipeev (far 
getv), shear, < V ttkar m L. aeut; cut, in eurtua 
{ter *aeurtu8),‘ short (see ahorfi), Ttom sAsSfiL 
or its orig. form are nit. E. sAaffii , akaralh, sAoM^ 



iwxirfl, seorelf Perhaps $eare\ 
»hear$f sheef^f $hre4f shore^^ etc*] I, 
tmw* X, To cut; epecificallytto clip or cut with 
a sharp instrument, as a knife, but especially 
with snears, scissors, or the like : as, to $hear 
sheep; to shear cloth (that is, to clip the nap). 
Tbs nnste that the tehett* 

Sbr Jhgrwant (Thorntoxi RomanoetX L 801. 
Bftioonet her sbullow ihlp away did slide. 

More swilt then swallow sfterM the liuuid sl^. 

iSpsiiMr/F. 4 ., 11 . vL 6. 

Ood tempers the wind, said Marla, to the sAom lamb. 

Stonitf, Sentimental Journey (Paris). 

I 

With what a dip and rake she thtan the flying sea I 

H, L, iSMiwnson, Vlrginlbus PueHaque, i. 

2. To clip off ; remove by clipping : as, to shear 
a fleece. 

And slrolng In hir barm upon a day, 

She made to cUppe or »h»n his heer awcw. 

Chavaer^ Monk's Tale, 1. 77. 
How many griefs and sorrows that, like shears, 
like fatal shears, are Bhmring off our lives still ! 

FMefur (and another % Pi^hetess, 111. S. 
But she, the wan sweet maiden, ehore away 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of hair. 

Tennyeon, Holy Orail 
Hence — 3. To fleece; strip bare, especially by 
swindling or sharp practice. 

Thus is he thome 

Of eight score poundes a year for one poore come 
Of pepper. Times' WhislU (£. £. T. 8.). p. 66. 

In his speculation he had gone out to tkeor, and come 
home ehom. Mrs. J. //. Utadeil, City and Suburb, xxvli. 

4t. To shave. 

Not only thou, bat eveiy myghty roan, 

Though he were ehum ful hyo upon hla pan, 
Bholdohaveawyf. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Monk's Tale,l. 64. 
The seventeenth King was Egbert, who after twenty 
Years Reign forsook the World also, and ekore himself a 
Monk. Baker, Chronicles, p. 6. 

6. To cut down or rean with a sickle or knife ; 
as, to shear grain. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

' And ye maim ehear it wi' your knife, 

And no lose a stack (stalk] o' 't for your life. 

The ElM KnigH (Child’s Ballads, 1. 129). 

6 t. To make or produce by cutting. 

Till that 1 see his body bare. 

And slthen roy fynglr putte In there within bis hyde, 

And foie the wound the spere did mhere rist In his syde ; 
Are sohslle 1 trowe no tales be*twene. Yorlt Playe, p. 458. 

7. To produce a shear in. See shear^, n., 3. 
n. intram, 1. To cut; cut, penetrate, or di- 
vide something with a sweeping motion. 

This heard Geraint, and, grasping at his sword, . . . 
Made but a single liouna, and with a sweep of it 
SAors thro’ the swarthy neck. Tennyeon, Geraint 

2. In mining, to make a vertical cut iu the coal, 
or a cut at right angles to that made in “hol- 
ing.” See v, t,, 3. — 3, To receive a strain 
of the kind called a shear. See shear^, n., 3. 

Bhaar^ (shdr), w. shears, v, Ct sharel,'} 1, 
A shearing or clipping: used in stating the 
age of sheep: as, a sheep of one sJtear, a two- 
shear sheep (that is, a sheep one or two years 
old), in allusion to the yearly shearing.— 2. A 
barl^d fish-spear with several prongs. E. H, 
Knight-^B, A strain consisting of a compres- 
sion in one direction with an elongation in the 
same ratio in a direction perpendicular to the 
flivt. Thai, in fig. 1, tuppoie t body in which the axlt 
AC 1ft coropreftftftd to oc. Suppoae there 1» an axil of equal 
elongation, upon which take UD equal 
U>ae,90 that after elongation It will f 

be brought to bd, equal to AC. Tlien, /\ 

all planeft perpendicular to the plane 
of the diagram and parallel either to x^>yr 

AB or to XO will remain uiidlttorted, 
being almpbr rotated Into poaltlona 
panulel toasoronf. If the body while \J 

undecttolng Itrain be oo rotated that w 

a and 0 remain in ooinoidenoe with A «t«. • 
andB(aeeflg.8>,theahearwiIlbeaeen * 

A B to be an advance of all i^nea narallel 
a. — ^ In parallel linea In thoae 

/ \ / \ planea by omounta proportional to their 

/ \ / \ dlfttaneea from the Axed plane. Aabear 

j 6 i X i* called a dmtite shear, meaning 

. a ohear aocompounded with any other 
** otratn. Any olmple otraln may be re- 

lolved Into a ohear, a poaitlve or negative elongation per- 
pendloular to the ohear, and a poaitlve or negative ex- 

IMection or deviation from the straight; 
curve or sweep; sheer : as, the shear of a boat. 

Some oondderable shear to the bow Unea will make a 
drier and oafer boat sportsman's Qassttear, p. 668. 
itowtniBw ilitari a otraln oompoonded of two or more 
il^frSeam-rbcttMe ehei^^ I« a wm- 

BO^d of two ohMun. (6) In pramsat mssh,, a twofold 

skers, sekors, < AS. sseara 
m early glosses sssmOf sosruru) (m 


OFries. 8here.sek«re m B. sekoor n OHG. skdr, 
skdra, pi. sedH, MHG. Hhms (prob. pL), G. 
soheere, sehere ts leel. sJcmri, shears; cf. 8w. 
skdraf a reaping-hook. Ban. shjssTt 6^«re, plow- 
share, colter). < sceran (pret. seesr), shear: see 
shears Cf. skare'^,^ Same as shears. 

This Hampoon never elder drank ne wyn, 

Ne on hlo heed cam raaour noon ne ehere, 

Chauesr, Monk'o Tale, 1. 66 L 

ahaar^t. v. *. An obsolete form of sheer^, 
sliearbul (slier 'bil), n. The scissorbill, cut- 
water, or black skimmer; the bird Bhpichops 
nigra : so called from the bill, which resembles 
a pair of shears. Bee cut under JRhmchaps, 
aheardf, ». An obsolete spelling of sharaX, 
ahearar (sher'er), n, [< me. scherere, seherer 
as D. scheerder = OHG. scerari, sh&rdre^ MHG. 
G. seherer f a barber; as shear^ + -erl,] 1, One 
who shears, (a) One who cllpo or oheoro oheep; a 
ohoep-ohearer. (6) One who ahearo cloth ; a ahearman. 
(ft) A machine uoed to shear cloth, (d) One who enta 
down grain with a sickle ; a reaper. [Scotland and Ire- 
land.] 

2. A dyadic determining a slnmle shear. 
ahaar-i^aaB (sher^gras), n, C)ne of various 
sedgy or grassy plants with cutting leaves, as 
the saw-grass, Cladium Mariscus, 
ahaarhog (shdr'hog), n. a sheep after the first 
shearing. Also, contracted, sherrug, sharrag, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

He thought It a mere frustration of the pnrposea at 
language to talk of ehearkoge and ewes to men who ha- 
bitually said sharroffe and yowto. 

Oeorge BUat, Mr. Ollfil's Love Story, i (Davies,) 

abaar-llOOka, n. pi. See sheer-hooks, 
ahaar-hulk, n. See sheer-hulk, 
diaariHg (sher'ing), n. [Verbal n. of shearX^ 
V.] 1. The act or operation of cutting by 

means of two edges of hardened steel, or the 
like, which pass one another closely, as in or- 
dinary shears and scissors, and in machines 
made on the same principle. — 2. That which 
is shorn or clipped off; that which is obtained 
by shearing: as, the shearims of cloth; the 
whole shearing of a flock. — 3. A shearling. — 
4. The act, operation, or time of reaping ; har- 
vest. [Scotland and Ireland.] 

O will y« fancy m<^ O, 

And goe and be the lady o' Drum, 

And lat your ehearing abee, O? 

laird ftf Drum (ChUd’o Ballado, TV, 118). 

6. The process of producing shoar-steel by 
eondensuig blistered steel and rendering it 
uniform. — 6. In geol,, the compression, elon- 
gation, and deformation of various kinds to 
which the components of rocks have frequent- 
ly been subjected in consequence of crust- 
movements ; the dynamic processes by which 
shear-structure has been produced. — 7. In 
mining, the making of vertical cuts at the ends 
of a part of an undercut seam of coal, serv- 
ing to destroy the continuity of the strata and 
facilitate the breaking down of the mra. — 
8. In dynam,j the operation of producing a 
shear. 

ahearing-liookat (sher'ing-hfrks), n. pi, [Also 
sheering-hooks; < ME. shering-hokftfs,] A contri- 
vance for cutting the ropes of a vessel. Com- 
pare sheer-hooks. 

In goth the gropenel so fnl of crokea, 


ahaartail 

name Shearman, 8herman,\ 1. One whose oc- 
cupation it is to shear cloth. 

Villain, thy father was a plasterer, 

And thou thyself a shearman, art thou not? 

Shak„ 2 Hen. VI., iv. % 141. 
This Lord Cromwell was bom at Putney, a ViURge in 
Surrey near the Thames Side, Son to a Sihlth ; after whose 
Beoease his Mother was married to a Sheer-man, 

Baker, Chronielea, p. 288. 

2t. A barber. 

Soharman, or seherman. Tonsor, attonaor. 

Prompt. PttTV,, p. 444. 

diearn, n- Same as sham, 
ahaara (shdrz), n, sing, and pi. [Formerly also 
sheers (still used in naut. sense: see sheers) \ < 
ME. shetes, scheres, pi., also sehere, shere, sing., 


Among the ropes rennytb the eherit^hokss, 

Chaueor, Good women, L 641. 

aheariitf-madiine (shdrMng-mii-shen'), n. l. 
A marine used for cutting plates and bars 
of iron and other mqjals. — 2. A machine for 
shearing cloth, etc. 

8h6arilig*8tre88 (shSr'ing-stres), n. A stress 
occasioned by or tending to produce a shear, 
ahaarixig-table (sher'ing-t&'bl), n. A portable 
benchntted with straps or other conveniences 
for holding a sheep in position for shearing, 
ahaar-lega (sher'legz), a. pi. Same as sheers, 2. 

Shftar4egs ... are now freqnently used by marine en- 
gineers for the purpose of placing boilera engtnea and 


glneera for the purpose of placing boilera engtnea and 
other heavy maooinery on board large sfeeamera. 

Sei. Imer., N. 8.. UV. 89. 

diearlaaat (shdr 'les), a, [Also ahserless; < shear^, 
shears, + -less.l Without shears or scissors. 
And ye maun shape it knife*, akoffisaa 
And also sew it needle-, threedleae. 

The E(pn KnIglU (Ohfld'a Ballada X. 189). 

8hearlixig(8hdr']ing),a. Kskcarl-f-Hnpi.] A 
sheep of one shear, or that has been once shorn. 

In the Enropean provinoea lambs do not pay the tax 
untU they are ihftomngs, J. Baker, Turkey, p. 886. 

dUMUrman (sher'man), a.; pi. shearmen (-men). 
[Formerly also skaarman, sherma^ < ME. scher- 
manfSeharman; < shsarX + man. Hence the sur- 



ShMrt for CQttitig Cloth. 

a, icrew*pivot oa which m a fulcram each blada with its handle worka 

shears : see shear^,} 1. A cutting- or clipping- 
instrument consisting of two pivoted blades 
^ with beveled edges 

r Jiiiii |iiii||i|i||||||[I1|l facing each other, 
1 5 such as is used for 
cutting cloth, or of a 
bL single piece of steel 

round until the 
W / blades meet, the elas- 

" tieity of the back 

Pucebase shear* for cuttiog Metal, causing the bladCS tO 

spring V" when the 
need In 

the muvabi^ilade d, atUched to ting haS CeaSeO. ItxC 
letter is the kind used 
bUdi rf-.^idi^aSihS tolK ky forrlcm. Bhe(m.sb6im 
frames. weavers, etc. Sbeeraofuie 

first kind differ from aeia-i 
sore chiefly fn being larger. Implements of similar form 
used for cutting metal are also called See aloo 

cuts under dtpping-ehears end ideeepOdteare. 

Think you 1 bear the theare of destinv? 

Shak., K. John, Iv. t. 01. . 
Time waited upon the aAeor*. and, as aoon as the thread 
was out, caught Che medals, and carried them to the river 
of Lethe. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 188. 

Paddled bars are also generally aheared hot, either by 
crocodile or guillotine ehears, into lengths suitable for 
piling. IT. H. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 867. 

2. Something in the form of the blades of 
shears, (at) A pair of wlnga. 

Two aharpe winged ehearee. 

Decked with diverse plumes like painted Jayea, 

Were fixed at bis backe to cut hia oyeiy wayes. 

Spenser, v, Q., IL viii & 
(6) In hodkbindina, a long, heavy, carved knife, with a 
handle at one end and a heavy countemiae at the other 
end of the blade, which cute thick millboarda, sclaaon- 
fashion, against a fixed straight knife on the aide of an 
iron table, (e) An apparatus lor raising heavy weights. 
Seo«&een^2. 

3. The ways or track of a lathe, upon which 
the lathe-head, poppet-head, andrest are placed. 
—4. A shear^motti .—gwiwht of the shears. See 


—4. A 8hears*moui.»SMiaht of the shears. See 
kndoAe.— perpetual shearai Same as revolving ehsan, 
— Bevolvlna Iheara, a cylinder around which thin 
knife-blades are carried In a spiral, their edges revolving 
in contact with a fixed afraight-edge called the ktdgsr- 
Uads. The machine is used to trim the uneven fibers 
from the face of woolen cloth.— Rotary Shears. See 
mtorp.—Bleve and shears. See riem ana eoMi'noinafMif. 
—There goes but a pair of shearst. seepafri. 

aheara-motll (shSrz'mdtb), n. One of certain 
noctuid moths ; a shears or sheartail, as Badena 
denUna : an English collectors’ name. Mantes-^ 
tra glauca is the glaucous shears; Badena <2- 
dyma is the pale snears. 

Bkear-Steel (sher'stel), ». [So called from its 
applicability to the manufacture of shears, 
knives, scythes, etc.] Blister-steel which has 
been fagoted and drawn out into bars under 
the rolls or hammer: a repetition of the pro- 
cess produces what is known as douhle-snear 
steel. The density and homogeneouanosa of the ateel 
are increased by this proceas, and it la generally admitted 
that a better result Is attained by hammering than by 
rolling. See atari. 

ahear-atructnre (shSr'struk'l^r), n. In geol, 
a structure superinduced in rocks by shearing; 
a structure varying from lamellar to schistose, 
somewhat resembling the so-called “fluxion- 
structure” often seen in volcanic rocks, but 
produced by the flowing, not of molten, but of 
solid material, as one of the consequences of 
the immense strain by which the upheaval or 
plication of large masses of rook has been ac- 
companied. 

aheartail (sbSr'tfil), n. l. A humming-bird 
of the genus Thaumastura, having a very long 
forfloate tall, like a pair of shears, as T, cora, 
T, hmieura, etc. in the cora hummer (to which the 



dieartail 

aenns Thaunuutum is now nsualiy restricted, the oQiers 
rormeriy referrtHl to it being placed In DerfeAa) the stmo* 
ture of the tail is peculiar; for the 
middle pair of feathers Is so ahcwt as 
to be almost hidden by the coverts, 
while the next pair is suddenly and 
extremely lengthened, and then the 
other three pairs rapidly shorten 
from within outward. In JDorieha 
(D. htnievra, eto.) the sliape of 
the tail is simply foriicat^ as 
tlie feathers lengthen from the 
shortest middle pair to the 
longest outer pair, like a 



Sheartail (^TJianmastura cora). 


temV 


' long 

and linear, or of about uniform width to their 
ends, llie peculiar formation is confined to the males. 
T. tmra has the taa (in the nude) about 4 inches long, 
though the length of the bird is scarcely O inches; it 
is gcddemgreen abov'e and mostly white below, with a 
metallic crimson gorget reflecting bine In some lights, 
and the tail black and white. 'Ime female is 8} inches 
loim, the tall being It inhabits I'eru. l^ire species 
of JOorieha range from the Bahamas and parts of Mexico 
into Central America. 

2. A 8ea>flwallow or tern : from the lone forked 
tail. See cut under roseate, [Prov. Eng.] — 

3. A British shears-moth, as Hadeiia dentina, 
shearwater (shdr'w&'t^r), ». [Formerly also 

sheerwater^ aherevater; < sliear, i?., + ol)j, ira- 
fer.] 1. A sea-bird of the petrel family, Pro- 
eeUariid»j and section Puffinex, having a long 
and comparatively slender, much-hooked bill, 
short' nasal tubes obliquely t runcate and with 
a thick nasal septum, long pointed wings, short 
tail, and close oily plumage. There arc many spe- 
cies, mostly of the genus Pt^nut^ found on all aeaa where 
they fly very low over the water, seeming to shear, shave, 
or grace it with their long blade-like wings (whence the 
nameX Aome of them are known as haff» or Kagdetu. 
Three of the commonest are the greater shearwater, P. 
major: the Manx shearwatw, P. anglorum; and the sooty 
■nfcrwater, P./tUigirumu, all of the North Atlantic. They 
pest in hedes by the seaside, and the female lays one white 
egg. See cut under ho/gdm, 

2. Same as cutwater. 3. See Phynchops. 
•heat^t, n. An obsolete form of sheetK 

(sbet), n. [Prob. a var, of shote^ (cf. 
var. of shote^). Of. skeat-Jish,'\ The 


shad. Wright. [Prov. £ng«] 
ilieats, n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
shote^. 

dieat^,a. [Origin obscure.] Apparently, trim, 
or some suen sense. 

Neat, •heal, and fine, 

As brisk as a c^ at wine. 

Greene, Friitf Bacon, p. 103. 

flheat-flBh*(shet'dsh), n. [Formerly also (er- 
roneously) sheath-Jish; appar. < aheat^f a shote, 
+ ./is*!.] A fish of the family Siluridmi espe- 
cially Sflurus glaniSf the great catfish of central 
and eastern Europe, the largest fresh-water flsh 
of Europe except the sturgeons, attaining a 
weight of 300 or 400 pounds. The flesh is edible, 
the fat is used in dressing leather, and the sound yields a 
kind of gelatin. It is of elongate (mm with a small dor- 
■al, no ad^se fin, a long anal, and a distinct caudal with 
a roundish margin ; there are six barbels. It takes the 
place In Europe of the common catfish of North America, 
airtl belongs to the same family, but to a different sub- 
family. (Bee cut under .9if«r£d«.) With a qualifying term, 
§heat-ph extends to some related families. Bee phrases 
following. 

At home s mighty »heat-fi»h smokes upem the festive board. 

Kingdey, Hypatia, x. {DaeUe.y 

Slsetrlc flhMrVflflliefl.the electric catftshes, or Makwte- 
ruridas — Flat-headed sbeat-flsllM, the Aepredimdm. 
—Long-hfladed sbflat-llitim, the PUrtimUdM.--MMil- 
•dsheat-tlshfll, the LorieariidM.-^lStaMi flbflat-lilllM, 
the Pfr/iefodfdje.— -True ibeat-flehM, the SQuiidm. 
•heath (sb^th), n. [< ME. aheOte^ achethCj also 
ahedCt < AH. acieth^ aedth, acedth ss OB. acethUi^ 
acedia es D. achcede 3= MLG. achdde. LG. achedCy 
achee sr OHG. aceida, MHG. G. ach^e « Icel. 
akeithir, fern. pL, also aldthi^ a sheath, s Sw. 
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ahidaf a sheatb, a husk or pod of a bean or pea, thw ws known to i ,, 

which separates,’ from the root ofAn. foMsH, ■ •JjB*thed with a kind of false eere. Beeskeatt- 

alSShe^^lf r*.; pret. and pp. skeatM, 
atabbardi. ahoatkina. [Also sometimeg a£faih, which 


scabbard^, 

His knif he draxh out of his aekethet 
a to his herte hit wolde babbe ismtte 
Nadde his moder hit vnder hete. 

King Horn (£. £. T. 8.), p. 104. 

Put up thy sword into the aheath. John xvlli. 11. 
A dsgger, in ridi sAsafk with Jewels on It 
Sprlnklea about in gold. 

Tennyaon, Aylmer's Field. 

2. Any somewhat similar covering, (a) In hot., 
the part of an expanded organ Miat Is rolleoaround a stem 
or oUim' body, forming a tube, as in the 
lower part ot the leaves of grassea the 
stipules of the PolygonaeaM, the tubular 
organ Inclosing the seta of moneia etc.; 
n vagina ; also, an arrangmneut of cells 
Inclosing a cylindrical body, as the med- 
ullary aheath. Bee outa under Kguiae- 
turn, exogen, and oerta. 

The cleistogamlc flowers are very small, 
and usually mature their seeds within 
the aheathaot the leaves. 

Darwin, Different Forms ot Flowers, p. 

(883. 

(b) In zo6L, some sheathlr^, enveloping, 
or covering part. (1) Ime |n«putlai 
aheath into which the penis Is retracted 
in many animals, aa the horse, bull, dog, 
etc. Tliia sheath oonwsnonds in the 
main with the foreakin ol roan, and is 
often called prepuce. (2) An elytron, 
wing-cover, or wing-caac of an insect (8) 

The horny covering of the hill or feet of 
a bird ; especially, a sort of fidse cere of 
some birds, as the sheathbillj^iagem, etc. 

Bee cots under pujln. (4) The lorioa or 
test which envelops many infasorians or 
other proioaoans, some rotifers, etc. (5) 

The fold of skin into which the claws of 
a cat or other fetirio may be retracted, (c) 

In anat.. specifically, a membrane, fascia . 
or other sheet or layer of condensed con- 



I.cHf of Lfilinm 
^rtnnt. khow- 
sheath. 


tieciive tissue whi^ closely Invests a part or organ, and Bhftftthftd 
serves to bind it down or hold it in place. Rnch sheaths 
msy )>e cylindrical, as when Investing a nerve or blood- 
vessel and extending in its course ; or flat and expansive, 
aa when binding down muscles. A layer of deep fascia 
comnignly forma a continuous sheath of all the muscles 
of a limb, as notably in the case of the fascia lata, which 


IS proper only as taken from the mod, noun, 
and pron, sh8th ; < ME. aehethen, acheden m loel. 
sheiihat sheatbe; < aheath^ n.] 1. To put into 
a sheath or scabbard; inclose in or cover with 
or as with a sheath or case : as, to aheaihe a 
sword or dagger. 

Tis in my breaat the aheathaa her dagger now. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor, iv. 4. 

Sheathe thy sword, 

Fair foater-hrother, till 1 say the word 
lliat draws It forth. 

WitUam Morria, Earthly Paradioe, H. 278. 
2. To protect by a casing or covering; cover 
.over or incase, as with armor, boards, iron, 
sheets of copper, or the like. 

It were to be wished that the whole navy Hiroiuhout 
were aheathed aa some are. Malaigh. 

The two knitthts entered the lists, armed with sword 
and dagger, and aheath^ in complete harness. 

PreaeoU, Ferd. and Isa., il. 11. 

8. To cover up or hide. 

Her eyes, like msrigulda, had aheathed their light 

Shak., Luoreoe, 1. 897. 

In the snake, all tlie organs are eheathed; no hands, no 
feet, DO fins, no wings. Kmereon, dvlliaatlon. 

4 . To render less sharp or keen ; mask; dull. 

other substances, opposite to acrimony, are calleii de- 
mulcent or mild, because they blunt or aheathe those shaip 
salts ; as pease and beaus. Arbuthwd. 

To ahoatbo the sword, figuratively, to put an end to war 
or enmity ; make peace. 

Days ot ease, when now the weary eieord 
Was ahealh'd, and luxury with Charles restoretl. 

P^Mt, Imit of Horace, II. i. 140. 

, , p. a. 1. Put into a sheath ; 

incased in a sheath, as a sword ; speeiiically, in 
bof., rocVI., and anaf., having a sheath; put iu 
or capable of being withdrawn into a sheath ; 
invaginated ; vaginate. — 2. Covered with 
sheathing or thin material, inside or outside. 


envelops'thethlgh,andUmadetensebya.peclal'mu«de ™ ^ 

(the tensor fasciae iatffiX 8«o/oac<a, 7. BllOStllOr (she TUOt), n. [\ MM.wheth&re, \ 

8. A structure of loose stones for confining a sheathe 4- -f^r*.] One who sheathes, in any 
river within its banks— Carotid, chordal, corti- ^ .. 

cal, emrai, fomoral aboath. Bee the adieettves.-— BJi0fttA>fl8ll (sheth'ftsli), n, A false form of 
OlmuM^th. aheat-Jah. Kncyc. Brit; Web. Int Diet 

[Vorbal».of.k^;k., 

iMtf-ahoa^ in hot. : (a) The sheath of a leaf. Bpecifl- 
cally — (b) The membranous toothed girdle which sur- 
rounds each node of an Kguiataum. or>rrospondirig to the 
foliage of the higher orders of plants. Bee cut under 
JSTuuwtufn.--- Medullary, mucilagiiioas, ponlal, peri- 
vascular, rostral sheath, see the adjectives.— Fro- 
teettve a bestb , in bot. the sheath or layer of modified 
parenchyma-cells surrounding a flbrovascular bundle. - 
•heath of Henle, a delicate counective-tiasue eiivelo]) of 
a nerve-flt^r outside of the sheath of Schwann, being a 
continuation of the perlnenrfnm.— ttMath Of Kauthssr, 
the protoplasmic sheath underneath Schwann’s sheath, 
and passing inward at the nodes of Banvier to separate 
the myelin from the axis-cylinder. It thus incloses the 
my^in in a double sac. (Ranvier.) The outer leaf be- 
comes thickened about the middle of the internode, in- 
closing a nucleus.— Bhoath Of SCbWlllll. Same as neu- 
rilemma, or prindHte aheath (which see, under vrfmgi'wX 
^Shoath of tho optio liorvs, that continuation of the 
membranes of the brain which Incloses the optic nerve.— 

•heath of tho roctoi, the sheath formed, above the fold 
of Douglas, by the splitting of Uie aponeurotic tendon of 
the Intwnal oblique muscle, and ooutainiog between Its 
layers most of the rectus muscle. 

•heath (shethl.c. t. Bame as sheathe. 

•heathbUl (sueth'bil), n, A sea-bird of the 
family ChUmididte. There are two species, Chtonia 


v.l 1 . The act of one who sheathes.— 2. That 
wloich sheathes, covers, or protects, or may be 
used for such purpose. Bpecfflcally — (o) In earpen- 
ter-work. boarding appliiMl to any surface, or used to cover 
a skeleton frame ; especially, eucli boarding when forming 
the iimesr or rough covering intended to receive an outer 
coating of any sort, (b) Thin plates of metal used for cov- 
ering the bottom of a wooden ship, usually copper or yel- 
low metal, and serving to protect it from the boring of ma* 
fine atiinuUs ; alscv a coventia of wood applied to the parts 
under water ai many iron and steel vessels, to prevent cor- 
rosion of tbe metal and to delay fouling ot the bottom, (c) 
Anything prepared for ctovoring a surface, as of a wall or 
other part of a building : applied to tiles, melalUo plates, 
stamps leather hangings, etc. 

Mural aheatkinga Imitative of the finest Persian patterns. 

Aft Jour., N. 8., m 80. 


(d) A protection for the main deck of a whallng-veasel, aa 
pine boards, about one inch in thickness, laid over the deck 
to prevent It from being out up by tbe spadea, being burned 
while txying out oil, etc. 

•heathixur (sbg'VBing), p. a. Inolosing by or 
Its by a flHeath : as, the sheathing base of a leaf; 
sheathing stipules, e'te. Bee cut xmdetahea^, 2. 

— ffbtfiiyihfPf <**>-**1, BeeoufMifi. 

atba, in which the sheath is flat like a o^, and C. (or •h6athi]l8*]lldl (shB'THing-ual), n, A uail Buit- 
Chhmarekua) minor, in which tbe sheath rises up like the able for nailing on sheathing. That used in nail- 
ing on the ttietiillio sheathings of ^ps is a east nail of aa 
alloy of copper and tin. 

•h^athing^paper (shd'vHing-p&'p^), n. A 
coarse paper laid on or under toe metallic 
sheathing of ships, and used for other like pur- 
poses; lining-TN^r. 

•haath-knifa (shdth'nif), n. A knife worn in 
a sheatb attaened to the waist-belt, as by mer- 
chant seamen and by riggers. 

•haathlaaa (sfaath'Ies), a. [< aheath 4* 4s#s.] 
Having no sbeath; not sheathed; evaglnate. 
Bhaath-winaad (shath'wingd), a. Having the 
wings sheathed or incased in elytra, as a beetle ; 
sharaed; coleopterous; vaginipennate. 
•Iiaathp(sh8^thi),a. jr<ghealh4'’^M Bheath- 
shMthbiK {caomeeatam). like. Sir T. Bromef vulg. Err., ill. 

pomnfel of a saddle. Both Inhabit high sonthefn latl- 

tudet, as the FaUdatid Islands and Kerguelen land ; the («hev), V. 1. 1 pret. and pp. aheamth PpT. 

plunge is pure-white, and the ilsw is that of a laige sheaving. [< sheojif a* Of. eheafe^ v,, aiM 



f into akedUl I ptat, sepamte, h» Mindere (gwf . wUd), 

GrTffjriCwv, spUt ffxiC<h * Skt. 

(«li®v), ». [A^ tfftMilf; a Tar. y dhidy split: see aeiaslon, atdiedule, aohismf eto. 

oiakive: see sikies.] 1 . A sUoe^ as of bread ; a C£. sheath, abide, akid, from the sanie ult. source, 
out. [Scotch.] The alleged AS. ^aceddan, shed (blood), is not 

She begs one thMw ot your white bread, authenticated, being prob. ail error of reading. 

The OFries. soJ^edda, KfWes. 

j^rt } 


iBaaadi,IV.8X 

™tlie?wtthEr^S^?]” T.>an». l/To 

on wMoh a rope worki; the wheel of a pulley; aeparate; divide: ae, to shed ' ' ‘ 

only prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 



Block*«haaT& 

a, ih«ave i i, briiuw bunhfng ; e, pin. 

a shiver. See cut under blocks, — 8. 

scutcheon for covering a 

allsaTS,an aperture through which a rope reevea with- 
out a revolving aheava— Patent SheaVe, a aheave fitted 
with metal rollera to reduce friction. 
■lMaTed(ehevd),<i. [<»hi> 4 ri + ^.] It. Made 
of straw. 

Her hair, nor looae nor tied In formal plat, 
Proclaim'd In her a oareleaa hand of ^de ; 

For w»na untuck'd, descended her iheaved hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside. 

SJiak.t Lover's Complaint, 1. .HI. 

2. Finished around the top with a flare, like 
that of a sheaf. 

A well-aAeuemf wine glass could be made only in Bng* 
land. . . . Wine giaaaea with tops aa well-afteatied as the 
beat English work. RtpwU lo Society qf ArU, II. 184. 

idieaTd-llole (shev'hol), n. A channel cut in a 
mast, yard, or other timber, in which to fix a 
sheave. 

gheaTea, a. Plural of ahoi{^ and of sheave*^, 
abe-bauain (she^b&Psam), «. Bee balaam-tree. 
diebander (sheb'an>di6r), a. [E. Ind. (f).] A 
Dutch East India oommereial officer, 
diabang (sh^-bang'), a. [Suppoeed to l>e an 
irreg. var. of shebeen, ] A snanty ; place ; ^ ^ con- 
cern as, who lives m this shebang f he threat- 
ened to clean out the whole shebang. [Slang, 
U. S.] 

Tberell be a kerridge for vou. . . . We've got a ihdtang 
fixed up for you to stand behind lii No. I's houses and don t 
you be aflrala Mark Ttpoin, Boughing It, xlvii. 

Shebat. a. See Sebat. 

ahebbal (sheb'el), a. A eertain fish. See the 
quotation. 

The catching ot the thebM otr Barbary salmon, a species 
of shad, is a mreat Industry on all the principal rivers of 
tlie coast (of Morocco^ and vast numbers of the fish, 
which are often from 5 to 18 pounds In weight, are dried 
and salted. Rneyc. Brit., XVJ, SS4. 

ihoback (she'bek), a. Same as xebec. 

•habetll (she-b^u^), a. [Of Ir. origin.] A shop 
or house where exoisahie liquors are sold with- 
out the license required by law. [Ireland and 
Sootland.] 

■liebeaiier (she-be'nCr), w. [< shebeen + -erl.] 
One who keeps a shebeen. and Scot- 

land.] 

•liebMlliDH (sh6-b$'ning), a, [< shebeen 
-<agI.]Tne act or practice of keeping a she- 
been. [Ireland ana Scotland.] 

81iedbin% ShekiiiAli (shf-ki'iiji), a. [< Chai. 
and late Heb. akekihindh, dwelling, < Heb. ahdr 
dwell (the verb used in Ex. xxiv. 16. Num. 
fr. 17, 22, X* 12).] The Jewish name for the 
symbol of the divine presence, which rested in 
tne shape of a cloud or visible light over the 
mercy-seat. 

idiaelU8tOIIf» a. Same as cioktion. 
ilied^ (shed), V , ; pret. and pp. shed, ppr. shed- 
ISng. [EarlV mod. E. also a£ead, ahM; < ME. 
ahedm, aeheaen, a^ioden, shaaden (pret. ahedde, 
ahadde, aehadde, aaedde, shade, pp. shad, b-aehed), 
< AS. aeeddem, (aceddan), aeddan (pret. aegd, 
acedd, pp. eoedden, scdcfea), part, separate, dis- 
tinguish, as 06. aki^n m OFriw, akitha, akdda,. 
atdSda » D. aeheiden m ML0. at^Sden m OHO. 
geeidan, MHO. O. aeheiden, part, s^rate. dis- 


Yif ther be any thing ^t knytteUi and felawahippcth 
hymaelfe to thilke mydel poynt it la oonatreyned Into 
aympliolt^ that ia to seyn unto immoeveablele, and it 
oeaeth to ben shod and to fleijm dyveralv. 

Chauoeft Boethiua, iv. proae fi 
But with no crafte ot combls brode, 

Theymyste hire hore lokkis aeAode. 

Gower. (ffatUwea.) 
Saimtnale, . . , a pin or bodkin that women vie to dl* 
aide and ehed their halr«i with when they dreMe their 
heads. Florio. 

Then up did start him Chllde Vyet, 

Shed by his yellow hair. 

Cklde Vyet (Ohild'a Ballads, II. 77). 
2. To throw off. (a) To cast off, as a natural covering: 
as, trees ehed their leaves in autumn. 

Ti^s which come Into leaf and ehed their leaves late 
last longer than those that are early either in fruit or leaf. 
L 51 A 1‘d‘ Baeon, Hist Life and Death, Nature Durable, 1 20. 

®“*» o*" exuviate, as a quadruped iU hair, a 
keyhole.^DlUiib bird its feathers, a crab iU shell, a snake ite sUn, or a deer 
its antlers, (o) To throw or cause to flow off without pene* 
trating, aa a roof or covering of oil-cloth, or the like. 

8, To scatter about or abroad ; disperse ; dif- 
fuse: as, to shed light on a subject. 


*'Some shal sowe the sakke." quod Piers, ** for ehedyng of 
the whete." Piere Plottman (B), vi 9. 

Tf there Wbre English ehedd amongest them and placed 
over them, they should not be able once to siyrre or mur- 
mure but that it shoulde be knowen. 

^neer, State of Ireland. 
The love of Ood is ehed abroad in onr hearts by the Holy 
(ihost. Bom. V. 5. 

All heaven. 

And happy consieilations, on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence ; the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill. 

MUton, P. L, viiL 518. 
That still spirit ehed from evening air ! 

Wordewokht Prelude, ii. 

4. To Sprinkle; intersperse. [Bare.] 

Her hair, 

That flows BO liberal and so fair, 

Is «Aed with gray. 

B. Joneon, Masque’of Hymen. 

6. To let or cause to flow out; let fall; pour 
out; spill: used especially in regard to blood 
and tears : as, to shed blood ; to sited tears of joy. 

Thou sohalt eehede the oiie of anoynQmg on his heed. 

Wydif, Ex. xxiz. 7. 

And many a wilde hertes blood she ehedde. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 267. 
The Copies ot those Tears thou there hast ehed ... are 
Already in Heaven's Casket bottled. 

/. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 15a 
But, after looking a while at the long-tailed imp, he 
was so shocked by his horrible ugliness, spiritual as well 
as physical, that he actually began to ehed tears. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xi 

u. intrans. 1. To cast, part with, or let fall 
a covering, vestment, envelop^ or seed; molt; 
lose, oast, throw off, or exuviate a covering: 
as, the bi^ sheds in August; the crab sheds m 
June. 

White oata are apt to ehed most aa they lie, and bbude 
aa they stand. Mortimer, Husbandly. 

The ehedding trees began the ground to atrow. 

BrySen, Hind and Panther, UL 489. 

2t. To be let fall ; pour or be poured ; be spilled. 
Schyre eehede j the rayn in sohowrCx tul warme. 

Sir Oawayne and the GnM KvA^ (k B. T. &), L 506. 

Swlch a reyn doun fro the wdkne ehndde 
That slow the fyr, and made him to escape. 

Ohaueer, Monk's TMo, 1. 741. 

Faxe fyltered, A felt flosed hym vmba 
That eehod fro his sohulderea to his aoShyre wykes. 

— . . « MorriaX It 1690 . 


[Early mod. £. also ahead, 
sMdei < ME. aheed, sehede, 


AUUeraHee Prwms (ad. 

ahedi (shed), n. 
ahede, also dial, si , 
achead, abode, aehode, aehood, achad, ahead, sep- 
aration, division, the parting of the hair, the 
temple or top of the head, < AS. aedde, the top of 
the head, a ^vision, separation, go-eoedd, mvi- 
sion, separation, s OS. acSth sb OFries. akithe, 
akbd, scheid as OmQ* aceit, MHO. O. acheit, dis- 
tinction, division, eto, ; of. D. (haar^)acheel, a 
tress of hair, « MliO. aohddel m OHO. aceiUla, 
MHO. O. adieitel, the parting of the hair, the top 



abed of the hair (obsolete or provincial); a 
water-4rkdd. 

In heed be had a theed blfom. Cureor Mw¥U, l, 18887. 
Her wav’ring hair dlsparpling flew apart 
In seemly tfted. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas's Judith, iv. 
2. In weaving, a parting or opening between 
sets of warp-threads in a loom, mnao by the 
action of the heddles, or by the Jacquard at- 
tachment, for the passage of the shuttle and 
the weft-thread. 

A double ehed ... is used when two tiers of shuttles 
are used at one time. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 112. 

8. The slope of land or of a hill: as, which way 
istheskedf— 4t. The parting of the hair; hence, 
the top of the head ; temples. 

Ful straight and even lay his Joly ehode. 

Chaucer, Kfller’s Tale, L 18a 

filled^ (shed), fi. [< ME. *shed, ^sho^ in pi. 
ahaddya; perhaps a particular use of ME. *ahed, 
written aaed, a Kentish form of shade : see shaded. 
The particular sense is prob. due to association 
with the diff. word shod, a shed: see almd^.'] 

1. A slight or temporary shelter; a penthouse 
or lean-to; hence, an outhouse ; a but or mean 
dwelling: as, asnow-aked; awood-aAed. 

Honaee not inhabited, as aboppia celara 9haddy$t ware* 
houaeiL atablea wharfea, kranea, tjwbre hawea. 

ArwoW's Chron. (1502), ed. 1811, p, 78. 

Courtesy, 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly ehede 
With smoky rafters than hi tap^'atry halla 
And conrta of princes. Mutm, Comus, 1. 888. 

Blit when 1 touched her. lo t she, toa 
Fell into dust and nothing, and the houae 
Became no better than a broken ehed. 

Tennyeon, Holy Gimfl. 

2. A large open stmeture for the temporary 
storage of goods, vehicles, etc. : as, a ahm on a 
wharf; a railway-sAed; an engine-^rAcd. 

These [wagons] filled the inn-yarda or were ranged side 
by aide under broad-roofed ahede. 

LoweU, Cambridge Thirty Yeara Ago. 

ahed^t, n. [Appar. ult. < L. acheda, a sheet of 
paper: see schedule.'Ji A sheet. [Bare.] 

Scheda . . . AngL AsheetorsAedof paper. . . . Sehed^ 
ula . . . hngL A little sheet or scrow of paper. 

CaUpinilXetionarium Cndeeim lAnguarum, ed. 1690. 

ahed^ (shed), n. [Origin obscure.] The smolt, 
or young salmon of the first year. [Liocal, Eng.] 

ahedder (shed'Cr), n. [< shed^ -f -eri,] 1, Cme 
who she^, pours out, or spills. 

A son that Is a robber, a ehedder of blood. 

Eaek. xviiL 10. 

2. In sodl., that which sheds, casts, or molts; 
especially, a lobster or crab whioh is shedding 
its shell, or has just done so and is growing a 
new one. 

I'm going to make a cast, aa soon as you drop the auehor 
and give mo some of that bait— which, by the way, would 
be a great deal more tempting to the trout if it wwe a 
ehedder or ** buster" instead of a hard-shell crab. 

St. Hichelaa, XYU. 689. 

8. An adult female salmon after siiawning. 

Bheddingi (shed'ing), n, [< ME. sneding, abed- 
vng, sheading; verbal n. of ahed^, t?.] 1 . A part- 
ing ; separation ; a branching off, as of two roads 
or a water-shed ; hence, the angle or place where 
two roads meet. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Forr Farisew [Fhariaee] bitaoneth usa eheediemg Inn 
Bnnglisah spisohe. OmUnn, 16888. 

Then we got out to that ehedding of the roada which 
mark! the Junction of the highms coming down from 
Glaagow and Edinburgh. W. Black, JPhadton, xxbL 

2. A pouring out or spilling; effusion : as, toe 
shedding of mood. 

1 thank the, lord, with mfol entent 
Of thi peynus and thi tunneiit, 

With earful hert and drori mod. 

For eehedynd of thi swat blod. 

Holy Hood (E.B.T. 8.x p. 194. 

Almost all things are by the law purged with blood; 
and without sAeddiny of blood is no remisalon. Heb.lx.8L 

8, The act of letting fall, castinp; off, or part- 
ing with something, as a plant its seed when 
ripe, or a covering husk: as, the shedding of 
Wheat. 

Promptly with the coming of the spring, II not even in 
the last week of Febniaiy, the buffalo be^i the cAeddlNy 
of his winter coat. 

IT. T. Bomaday, Smithaonlan Beport, 1887, IL 418. 
4. That which is shed, cast off, or exuviated ; 
a cast or exuvinm. 

ahed^Ui^^ (shed'ing), n, [< sAsd^ 4* 4fip^.] 
A collection of sheds, or sheds collectively. 
[Colloq.] 

8elf-oontained Boofk in spans up to 80 ft., of MaUeabln 
Iron Oolumna reqnirlim no foundaUona are the most s - 


nomieal forma bf'darafile ehedding timt oan be erected. 

' t Engineer, UuX, p. i 


The I 
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diadding-iiiotion (shed'iikg-md'ah^)^ n. In 
weavinfff the mechanism for separating the 
warp-threads in a loom, to form an opening 
between them for the passage of the shuttle ; 
a dobby : more particularly used with reference 
to the Jacquard loom. See loomK 
Bhed-line (shed'lin), w. The summit line 
elevated ground ; the line of a water-slied. 
died*roof (shed'rdf ), n. Same a8p(9itt>roo/. 
Sliedlllet, n. An obsolete form of schedule. 
Slieeall, n. Same as Shiah, 

Bheef^, n. An obsolete form of sheqfK 

itheel. See sheal\ shedl^, 

flbeeling (shelling), a. Same as sheaV^, 

Sheen^ (shen), a, [Early mod. £. also shine 
(simulating shined ^ e.); < ME. sheene, shene^ 
sehene, seheenCf scene, sceone, scone, < AS. se^, 
seyn€,sce6ne, sc4dne ssOS. skoni, sconi ss OFries. 
Skene, soAdtt, sehdn =: I), schoon s= MLG. schone, 
liQ*. seh&$te, schdn ss OHG. scdni, MHG. sehcene, 
G. schdn, fair, beautiful, = Sw. skdn as Dan. 

beautiful (cf. leel. a piebald horse), 
as Goth, skauns, well-formed, beautiful (cf. ibna- 
skauns, of like appearance, ^skauns, n., appear- 
ance, form, in comp, ^aiha-ekaunei, the form of 
God); prob., with ong. pp, formative -w, from 
the root of AS. scedwian, etc., look at, show: 
see show ^ . ] Fair ; bright ; shining ; glittering ; 
beautiful. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

** After aharpeBt Bhourea,** qoath PeeiL **iDOBtBAMn« 1b the 
soniie." Pitn Plowman {C), xxi. 456. 

Youre blisful BUBter, Lucina the tkeone, 

That of the see la chief goddenae and queene. 

Chaueer, Frauiaiii*a Tala 1. 817. 
So faJre and Meetie 

Ab on the earth, great mother of ob alt, 

With living eye more fayre waa never aeene. 

S^poMor, F. Q., II. 1. la 
Qy foantain dear, or apangled starlight ahun, 

. Skak., M. N. D., iL 1. 29. 

flhasa^ (shen), 0 . i, [< sheen^, a.; in part a va- 
riant of sAiite^.] To shine; glisten. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

Bat he lay Btill, and Bleeped soond. 

Albeit the sun began to alwm. 

dork Saunden (Child’s Ballads, n. 48X 
Yell pat on the robes o' red. 

To ahoon thro* Edinbraoh town. 

Mary HamOton (Child’s BaUsds, III. S26 )l 
T his town, 

Hiat, ahooning far, cdestisl Beems to be. 

Byron, Childe Harold, L 17. 

Sbaati l (shSn ), n. [< sheeai}, v. or a .] Brightness ; 
luster; splendor. [Chiefly poetical.] 

And thirty doien moons with borrow'd ahatn, 

Skak., Hamlet, IIL 2. 167. 

The ahoan of their apean waa lUce stars on the sea. 

Byron, Beatruction of Sennacherib, 

Sihflgn^ (8h€n), a. An obsolete (Scotch) plural 
of shoe. 

She lean'd her low down to her toe, 

TO loose her true love’s ahoon. 

WittU and l^y Maiary (Child’s Ballads, II. 58X 
Four-and'twenty lair ladtea 
Put on that lady'a ahoon. 

Young Baatinga the Groom (Child’s Ballads, 1. 189). 
flllMlllyt (sb^n'li), adv. [< ME. scheenely; < 
sheeni + 4y^.] Brightly. 

Benin sterres that stounde stontlich Imaked, 

Hee sbowes forthe aehaenely shynand bright 

Aliaaundor Mauaoina (fi. E. T. S.X t 681. 

ih«eayi(sh6'iii)^n. 




^ ^ . [< + -yl,] 

glittering; shining; beautiful. [Poetical, 


Brij^ht ; 


Bid of late Barth's sons besiege the wall 
Of lAMay Heavi 
Affiongat aa here 


PQsea; tlie entraHs fontiah laatafe-caaeab and are atoe 
wed and twitted into atrlnga for moateal Inalntmeata 
("oatgttt”): the prepared fat mafcaa tallow or anet; and 
the twiated homa oi the ram ore uead in the monafoo' 
tore of varloaa atenalla The milk of the ewe to thicker 
than that of the oow, yleldlM a relatively greater quan- 
tity of butter and cheese. The sheep is one of uie most 
harmless and timid of animato. The artlftoial breeds of 
0. arioa are nomeroui ; It to not known from what wild 
stock or stocks they are descended. The, moaflon to a 
probable ancestor of some at least of the domastto va- 
rieties eapeoialto those with abort tail and oreaoentlo 
homa Ine principal English varietlea of the aheep 
are the large Leicester, the Ootawold. the Southdown, 
the Cheviot, and the blaok-fOced breeds. The Leioeater ^ 

cornea early to maturity, attalna a huge a^ has a flue •HdtP- WWM (6b®P_W ting), a. 
foU form, and carries more mutton, though not of snapping at, or wonwing sheeil 


shasp; hsnocbonswIiodbsstsimfobstlMiMii^ 
or tboss lie sbonld guard; a netty tbief, oif pels 
haps a lauMnding. baokbiting, or censonone 
person, (compare Itofe-itAetgp. 

Wouldat thou not be glad to have the niggardly raacolly 
ahoap-bHor come hy some notable abame? 

Shak., T. S., U. 5. a 
1 wlih all anoh <dd cMp-MKsm might dip their Sngers In 
inch aauee to their mutton. Chcdpnm, May-Bay, UL L 
There are polittoal ahaap^dlm at well aa paatoral ; be- 
trayera of publlo truat aa well oa at private. 

Sir JR. VBktmnga. 

Given to biting, 

.uwiHiM «.w. w, — .ueep or simple or de- 

Aneat quality. In the same apparent dimenaiona than any fens^eee persone; uenoe, given to robbing or 
other ; the wool to ^ so long aa in me other bre^s backbiting those under one’s care. 


but to ootialderably finer. The Gotawolda have been im- 
inroved by oroaalng with Letcestera: their wool to flnq, 
and their mntton fine-grained and fau-atoed. Southdowna 
have short, olcae, and curled wool and their mutton to 
highly valued for its flavor; they attain a large stoe. All 
these require a goOd climate and rich pasture. The 
Cheviot is much hardier, and la well adapted for the 
|mn, graaay hills of Highland districts ; the wool to short, 
thick, and fine. The Cheviot poaaeaaes g<x>d fattening qual- 
ities, and yields excellent mutton. Ihe black-faced to 
hardiest of all, and adapted for wild heathery hills and 
moors ; Its wool to long and ooaras but its mutton is the 
very finest The Welui resemblec the Uack-faced, but to 
leas hardy ; its mntton to delloloua, but its fleece weighs 
only about 2 pounds. The foreign breeds of sheep are 
numerous, some of the more remarkable being (a) the 
hroad-talled sheep, common tn Alia and Egypt, and re- 
markable for its large heavy toll ; (b) the Iceland ahoea 
having three^ four, or five horns; (e) the fat-rumpM 
sheep of Tatary, with aa acoumuiuaion of fat on the 
mmp, which, falling down in two neat massea behind, 
often eutirebr conceals the tail; (a) the Aatrakhan or 
Bucharian sheep, with the wool twisted in spiral ourl^ 
and of very fine quality; (a) the Wallachtan or Cretan 
aheep, with very l^e^ mim, and spiral horniL thoae of 
the male being upright^ and those of the female at right 
angles with the head. All the wild species of Ooia have 
the book-name ^oop, and also particular dealgnationa. 
(See argaU, bipham, moufton, mataianon.) The only indi- 
genous form in the New World to the Booky Mountain 
aheep, or bighorn. 0. nunUana. Certain Ooinm of modem 

E sra detached from (Ma are called aheap with a quail- 
g term, as the aoudad. or Barbary sheep. See outs un- 
aoudad, bighorn, monno, Ooia, giiadrfeoni, and Burni^ 
nanUa, 

In that Lond ben Trees that beren Wolle, as thogbe it 
yere of SehaqiK MandovUto, I'ravels, p. 268. 

egpeoially 
** ’ con- 
tempt, a nlly fellow.. 

aigali, or aoudad.— BUtok abMp, one who « 

conduct does little credit to the flock, family, or oommn- 
nity to which he belongs ; the reprobate or disreputable 
member : aa the black sbestp of the family. 

Jekyl ... to not such a black ahaep neither but what 
there are some white hairs about him. 

SooSt, Bt Honan’s Well, xxxvi. 

Indian riiMpt, the llama.- Karoo Polof ibMp, Ooia 
pdi, one of we finest species of the genua— Kortno 
■hoop. See wterinot— PwhiVlan llioopt, the llama— 
Rocky Konntaln ihoep, the bighorn.— 8heop*i eyo 
or oyoa, a bashful, dtifident look; a wishful glance; a 
leer ; an amorous look. 


Why, you bald-psted, lying rascal, you must be hooded, 
must you? Show your knave's vlaaga with a pox to youi 
Show your akoayhHdng face, and be hanged an hour f 

i9Aak.7M. for It,?. 1.369. 

Shaombttkng mongrela hond-baaket freebooters t 

MiddUUm, Chaato Maid, U. 3. 

sheep-bot (shdp^bot), n. A bot-fly, (Estrus ods, 
or its larva, it to a lame yellowtoh-gray fly. wblcb de- 
posits ita young larvw in the nasal orlfloea of aheep. The 
lams crawl back into the paaaagea of the nostrils or throat, 
and usually into the frontal nnuses, where they remain 


2. Leather made from sheepskin, espeoi 
split leather tmed in bookbinaing.— 8. In < 

-Barbary ahaep, the bearded 
-* e who in character or 



Sheep-bot ((Esfr$t* evit). 

t. adult fly, with wlnn cloied ; a. same, wHh winga expanded : .n, 
sn^y piiparium i 4 . fuil-grrmn larva, dorsal view i m, mouth-hooks s 
fuli'RirowD larva, ventral view t 4, anal appendages; 6, young larva t 
r, anal sUgniata. 

feeding upon the mucous membrane for nine months, 
when they crawl out, drop to the ground, and tranaform 
i or more. They are 


when they crawl ou^ drop to the groi 
to pnpss, Issuing as files In six weeks < 
a source of great damage to aheep, an^ 


great damage to ahee]^ and are freqnently the 
indirect or even direct cause of death. The sbeep-Dot to 
common to EUDrope and America, and has been carried in 
exported aheep to many other parts of the world, 
sheep-cote (shep'kdt), n. [< ME. schep^ote; < 
sheep'^ + cotol.1 A small inclosure for sheep 
with a shepherd’s house in it ; a pen. 

Fray you. If you know, 

Where in the purlieus 01 this forest stands 
A ahoap-oote fenced about with olive treeaT 

Shak., Aa you Like it, iv. 8. 78. 

Go to, Nell ; no jnmre eyea; ye may be caught, I gheep-dip (shSp'dip), n. Same as sheetMCash. 

8hee^d«g,(rt4'<J?8)> “• 1- 4 trained to 

Well, but iot all that, I can tell who to a great admirer 
of mtsa ; pray, miss, how do you like Mr. Spruce? I swear 
1 have often aeen him oast a ahoop'aoyo out of a oalf'a head 
at you ; deny it If you can. 8w\fl, l^te Conversation, i. 

Thoae [eyes] of an amorona roguish look derive their 
tlUe even from the sheep; and we say such a one haa a 
ahaep’a eye, not ao much to denote the innocence as the 
simple uyness of the cast Spoetator. 

A fig for their nonsenae and chatter l—auflloe it, bar 

Charma will excuae one foroaeting sAaw't oyoa at her. 

Barham, Ingoktoby Legenda n. 834. 


watch and tend sheep; especially, a collie. — 
2. A chaperon. [Slang.] 

*• Same men are coming who will only bore you. I would 
not aak them, but you know It *• for your aaod, and now I 
have a ahoep-dog, 1 need dot be afraid to be alone.** " A 
skMfMtop— a companion ! Becky Sharp with a companion ! 
110*1 it good funt^io^t Ura. Crawley to heraelf. 

Thaekoray, Vanity Fair, xxxrii. 

|]ieep-faced(Hh$p'ffi8t),.(i. Sheepii^: bashful. 

Sheap-fkrmcr (shdp^flLr^mfir), n. A fanner 
whose occupation is the raising of sheep. 


Of ahoony Heaven, and thou, some goddess fled, 
below to hide thy nectar'd head? 


Sliaap's-fbot trimmor, g sheart or ctttttng-plncera for shsepfold (sb to'fdld ), n. [Early mod. E. sheepe- 
ranoTing . wig wiiiioM i^ih (ram > Am’, too^ /ouM: < ME. gtihmfam; < +fold», «.] 

i,oliorj)«nfor«eep. 

■hewa».^r%E., ah,rtSieep, < AS. ia^3»^»hep'l»ed), »• Swne as 

sb^D' **'•“ which Ur. nmnr A. hoHom mid wnom th. 

sneep. see sneep^. Vl. hera», k nera*^.} a focka, auoh aa the lea-baas, red anapper, aitoiaiaeeA and 

perch, the loalea ore ua^y thick. Sdonoo, XV. 211. 

In a aomer leaon, whan aoft was the aonpe, 

I shope me in ahroodea aa I a ah^ [var. wAam (Ak ahop^ 
hardo (C)] were. JPior$Ptowrnon(B), Prol, 1. 1 


slisep-lieaded (shdp'bed^ed), a. Dull; simple- 
minded; silly; stupid. 


MiUon, Death of Fair Infant, 1. 48. 

Many a ahaeny anmmer-morn 
Adown the Tigris I wss borne. 

Townyaon, Arabian Nights. 

diaeny2(she'nl),».: [Origin Septeri 

obscure.] A shaim fellow ; spectflcally applied . 

o^robxiotisly to Jews: alM used attribnuvely. 

■tee^¥'(di6p),».; pl.dhcep. [<ME.^,»»«p, d»ep-l»lii(A«p'bhk»).n.»r -A»!» 

fVPn'e. kI^ ti ^haan^ “vn The roundrfknoUiof rook along A. ti«okot»(ttacl« ./cto Toidor, Work. (lS», (ftum.) 

root^n^nown. Not found in Goth., w%re Za»i J. X». ih«o, Jtai o( 0«a. frmr. p. m (ghSp Wdte), a A ontdle or 

S. Kn£ht. 

In oym... .nd Waok edible dm^.-a. Tbe **• 

fruit of the above tree, so caued from its Thou a Bceptoe'i hair, 

fancied resemblance to sheep-droppings. Also mt thiu aflaot'tt aMaip-W/ 

nanny^fmy. Shak., W. T., if . 4. m. 

s]idep-MtsrtCshdjpa)f^t^),f». A mongrel or ill- sbsfldsll (sfafl'pisb), a* [< ME* skepMs/ < 
trained i^epherd-dogwhiehsQRps at or worries sheeps dsh^.j U, Of orperUdniiif toshe^* 


Bovidm, subfamily Ocinss, and genus Ovis; spe 
ciflcally, (his aries, domesticated in many varie- 
ties, and one of the animals most useful to man. 
The male to a ram, the female a ewe, and the young a lamb ; 
the flesh of the adult is mntton ; of the yoong, lamb ; the 
coat or fleece to wool, a ^nclpal matwial of warm cloth- 
ing ; the prepared hide is sheepskin, used for many pnr- 


, tcHttciMttUif alNdlftir 

Sir J*. Sidney, Anmdla, L 
AAtMta yee hMrd eoen now, and of 
tliair l<«f end of SMygon. JPwohat, mgrlrnage^ p. 9L 

a Bbeep: haTing the character attrib- 
utes to sheep or their aouons ; bashful • tiznor- 
ous to excess; OTer-modest; stupid; silly. 

I hwe cner tliy ihmUh disooone of the Lambe 
of Qod a^hia ^emlei. and entreated my patlenoe to bee 
good to thee whllatl read it 

JTaaAe, fierce PenileMe, p. 46. 

Ifantfng toere [at home] change of company, ... he 
will, when he oomea abroad, be a aheepuh or conceited 
orwture. Udki, Sdnoation, f 7a 

mI ^ ***“j^*^W|f inferiority ao miaera- 

bly in my life. Stems, Sentimental Journey, p. 80. 

Beaerred and ehtepkk; that*a much agatnat him. 

Mlanat^ She Stoopa to Oonqner, i. 1. 
•haepiah]7 (shS'piah-li), ado. In a sheepish 
maimer; oashfully; withmean timidity or dif- 
fidence; sUlily. 

dia6pi8]mMg(8hd'pi8h-ne8),». The character 
of being sheepish ; oashfulness ; excessive mod- 
esty or diffidence; mean timorousness. 
Bhoep-laiirel (shdp'lA^rel). n. The lambkill, 
K€Umia angu8t{foUa, an American shrub the 
leaves of which are reputed poisonous to ani- 
mals. Also shdev^iaonf oaitfktll, wic^, 
sheep-loiiaa* (shep'lous), n. [Cf. ME. achems 
Ufwoe, * sheep’s louse ’i see aheep^ and loua^,’] 
1 . A parasiuc dinterous insect, Melopkagua onf- 
nior; a sheep^cx. See Melcphagua, and cut 
under 2. A mallopnagous parasite, 

Triefunieetea apkaerooaphalua, 1 rniilimeter long, 
infesting the wool of sheep in Europe and Amer- 
ica: more fully called reorheaded tSteep-huae, 
|]ieep]liaii(sh^'tn§n),n.; pL ake^pmen (-men), 
A sheep-farmer or sheep-master. 

deotcd, the whole region will aoon 


< aheepy> + 


9063. 

_ . (shto^rfinj), a. Sse fangs, 7 (a), 
•ramf (shlb'rdv), a. [< MB. mme^afei 
mwii.j A shepherd. 


ITnlesa reaerved or 
or late be devMi 


adorprot( 
ttatea by lambermen and rhsepmen. 


The Century, XL. 667. 

A place 

An owner of 


aheap-markat (shdp'mttr'ket), n. 
where sheep are solo. John v. 2. 
diaap-mastar (shdp'mhs't^r), a. 
sheep ; a sheep-farmer. 

Siiche vengeaunce Qod toke of their Inordinate and vnaa* 
oiable oouetousnea, aendiiige amonge the ahepe that pea- 
tiferoua morrein, whiohe mooh more iuately anooldehaue 
fallen on the ehepe-maetsn owne headea. 

Sir T More, Utopia (tr. by BobinaonX L 

I knew a nobleman in England that had the greateat 
audita of any man in my tlme—a great graaler, a great 
•kaapmoiCer, a great timber nian, a gi^ collier. 

Sacon, Blohea (ed. 1887). 

aliaap-imil (shSp'pen), n. An inolosure for 
sheep ; a sheepfold, 

gheep-pest (shSp'pest), n, 1. The sheep-tick. 
— 2. In bot., a pcrciuual rosaceous herb, Acami 
ovina, found in Australia and Tasmania. The 
hardened calyx-tabe In fruit, ta beaet with barbed apinea, 
making it a aerloaa nuiaance in wooL 
sheep-pick (shep'pik), n. A kind of hay-fork. 
See alteppiek, * 

Hla aenrant Perry one evening In Campdon-Mrdou 
made an hldeoua outety, whereat aome who heard it com- 
ing in met him mnning. and aeemingly frighted, with 
a ehee$hmck In hla hand, to whom he told a formal atory 
how he had been aet upon by two men in white with naked 
awonta and how be defended himaelf with hia ^ep-piek, 
the handle whereof waa out in two or three placea. 

JSmminatisn of Jean Perry, etc. (1676). {DavUe.) 

•haep-plant (ahdp'plant), ft. See Maoulta, 
shasj^poisoil (shdp'poi^zn), n. 1. Same as 
ahm^-faureU — 2. A Californian plant, Lupinua 
denaijlorua, 

shosp-poi: (shdp'poks). a. An acute conta- 
gious febrile disease of sheep, aecompauied bv 
an eruption closely resembling that of small- 
pox ; variola ovina. tt appeam in eplaodtloa the mo^ 
tality ranging from 10 to 80 per cent, according to the type 
of the diaeaae. The riiua 6 tranamitted through the air, 
aa well aa by direct contact. The diaeaae, not known In 
the United stataa haa been greatly reatrioted on the oon- 
tinent of Eitropo in recent yeara by the atriot enforcing of 
asnttixy and preventive meaaurea. Xhua, in 1887 it pre- 
vailed to a alight extent in Franoe, Italy, and Auatria. In 
Bumaniib on the other hand, it atiaokM during the aame 
year 64.000 aheep. Inoottlauon waa praotlaed daring the 
Sral huf of the preaent centniy, and frequently became 
the aoitfoe of freab ouibreaka. It la now recommended 
otdy when the dlaaeae baa aotually appeared in a flock. 

The formidable diaorder of slaaMwa la oonflned chiefly 
to the oontlaent of Xaropa M., XXIV. 804. 

dMMKIiCc (Mp'tttk), 1. A 1»nlldlng for 
holdong sheep, especially for cenvenience in 
feeding them, it la provided with aiUtable gataa w 
irm, and fa fitted with a rack tor hv imd with trougba. 
Sts aometlmea mounted on a frame with wheel% ao aa to 
bo movable 

2 . The stuffing, 6liffnifdtwfpaf^ so called from 
Its habit uf perehingpn the backs of sheep to 
feed <m the pProv. EngJ 


I ought take a acolbun ayenat hym , 

whato wyae he dyd it, John Belemy ehueergfe can enforme 
you beat, for he toboured about the reonvere of ft. 

Paaten USere, 1 176. 

skeep-rot (shep'rot), ». A name given to the 
butterwort, Pingyievla vtdgana, and the pemiy- 
wort, Mydroootyle vulgaria, marsh-plants , sup- 
posed to produce the rot in sheep. See rotf % 
aha^a-banefJlMkewort,nndIfydrooo^l 0 . JSntten 
ona Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 

sheep-TlIli (shep'run), n. * A large tract of graz- 
ing-country fit for pasturing sheep. A Sheep-run 
to nroperly more extenaive than a aheepwalk. It appeara 
to nave bMn originally an Aoatralian term. 

flkeep'fl-ba&ejshei^'ban), tt, A species of pen- 
nywort — in Eii|;land Hydrocoiyle vulgarta, and 
in the West Indies H, imhellata ; so named from 
their association with sheep-rot. See Hydro- 
ootyle and pennyrot, 

fl]l60p*8-b6axd (sheps'bdrd), n, A composite 
plant of the genus Uroapermum (formerly Arno- 
pogon), related to the chicory. There are two spo- 
ciea, natlvea of the Mediterranean region. U. DaleehampU, 
a dwail tatted plant with large lomon-oolored beada, is 
handaome in cultivation. 

8lieep*8-bit (sheps'bit), n, A plant, Jaahne 
montana : so called, according to Prior, to dis- 
tinguish it from the deviPs-bit scabious. The 
name is somewhat extended to other species of 
the genus. See Jaawne, Also callea aheep^a- 
aeabioua. 

8lieep*8-6y6 (sheps'i), a. See aheep^a eye, under 
aheep^, 

8heep'8-f68cne (shSps^fes’^ka), n, A grass, Fea- 
tuca ovina, native m many mountain regions, 
also cultivated elsewhere. It is a low tufted per- 
ennial with fine leaves and calma, perhapa toe best of 
paature-graaaea in aandy soOa, forming toe bulk of toe 
aheep-paaturage in the Bootoh Highlands. It is also an 
ezoeuent lawn-graaa. 

ShaepVfOOt (sheps'fhO, n. In printing, an 
iron hammer with a split 
curved claw at the end 
which serves for a han- 
dle. The claw is used as 
shoep's-foot a pry for lifting forms 

from the bed of a press. 

sheep-shank (shep^shangk), tt. 1. The shank or 
leg of a ^eep : hence, something lank, slender, 
or weak: in the quotation applied to a bridge. 


diMvnroal 

There arc two fcMts annually hdd among the fSrmna 
... but not confined to any particolar day. llie first to 
the akaepehearing, and the second the baivest borne. 

SinM, Sporta and Paatimea, p. 407. 
ShsepHtbearlng maChins, a machine for shearing 
MIC9* cuttera oaually reciprocate between guard- 
toetn, like toe knives of a mowlng-macbine. 
shssp-flhears (shfip'shdrz), tt. aing, and pi, A 





3^. 


Multlple-bladcd Sheep-thean. 

m, a, handlet JolMd ^ coiled spring c ; i, b‘, plates Joined to the 
handles and klldmg upon each other, the motion beina Htnlted by the 
■crear/working In elot n d, d, blades. 

kind of sbears used for shearing sheep. The 
pointed blades are connected by a steel bow, 
which renders them self-open- 
ing. 

slMIHdlyer (shSp'siUv^r), tt. 

1. A sum of money formerly 
paid by tenants for release 
from the service of washing 
the lord’s sheep. — 2. Mica. 

Also aheepfa-ailver, [Scotch.] 

rile walla and root . . . compoaed 
of .a clear transparent rock; inemsted 
with eheepe-eOver, and spar, and vari- 
oua bright stonca • 
am ifoii>(aiul(ChUd*B Ballada,X 849). 

sheepskin (shdp'skin), n, l. 

The skin of a sheep; especial- 
ly, such a skin dressed or pre- 
served with the wool on, and 
used as a garment in many 
parts of Europe, as by peasants, shepherds, etc. 
rile akin of a aheep fastened to the end of a long stick to 
used in Australia for beating out bnah-firea 

Get toe women and children into the river, and let too 
men go np to windward with tbe aheepmne. 

B Kingdey, Oeoffry Hamlyn, xxlv. 

2. Leather made from the skin of a sheep. See 
aheep^, 2.-— 8. A diploma, deed, or the like en- 
grossed on parohment prepared from the skin 
of the sheep. [Colloq.J 

Where some wise draughtsman and conveyancer yet 
toils for toe entanglement of real estate in the meabea of 
eheepdSn. DMtena Bleak Houae^ zzxil. 

sheeiHBOxrel (shSp' sorrel), n. A plant, Bumex 
Acetoaeila, a slender weed with hastate leaves 
of an acid taste, abounding in poor dry soils. 



I doubt na\ frien\ yell think 
ye're nae ekeepMank, 

Ance ve were streeklt o’er 
frae bank to banki 

Bume, Brigs of Ayr. Sbeep-shaok, 8. 

2, Nattf.,akindof knot, 

hitch, or bend made on a rope to shorten it 
temporarily. 

sheepshead (sbeps'hed), n. If. A fool; a silly 
person. 

Ah errant Sheepee-head, hast thou lin’d thus long, 

And dar'at not looke a Woman in toe face? 

Chapman, All Fools (Works, 1878, 1. 186). 

2. A sparoid fish, Archosargua or JMplodua pro- 
baiocepltalua (formerly known as Sargna ovia), 

abundant on 
the Atlantic 
coast of the 
United States, 
and highly es- 
teemed as a 
food-fish. It to 
a stoat- and 
verydeep-bodled 
itoh, with a steep 
frontalni!Dfil6,of 

Sbeapsheod {.Arrfusarrus probafpe^kmtun. a gravilto CCUOr 

vertical black banda, and toe flna mostly ^rk.* I ”ato£a 
a length of 80 inobei, though usually found of a smaller 
aise. 

8. A scimuoid fish of the fresh waters of the 
United States, HaplodmoUta grunnima. Also 
called drum, oroah»r, and thunder-pumper , — 
Shsepabiad (or sheeift-li^ porgy. dM j^.- 
Three-baiidsd shs^^sad. same aa (<0. 

shoepshead (sheps'hed), v, a. To fish for or 
ca^ sheepshead. fU. S.1 
sheap-khearer (shdp'shSr'Ar), n. One who 
shears or clips sheep. 

Judah waa comforted, and want up unto bis altoip- 
theame to Timnato. Oen. zxxvlil. 12. 

skeap-sheariitf (shSp'8hSr^ing),ii. 1. The act 
of 8nearing^eep.<— 2. The time of shearing 
i^eep; also, a feast made on that occasion. 

I muat go buy sptois tor our aitoMMAMPfifw* 

SM., W.T.,Iv.ai85. 



„ ,, An um- 

a Anthriacua aylveafria,^2, 
erouB plant, ChtarophyUum 
temulum, [ProV. Eng. in both senses.T 
skeep-Qilit (shdp'split). n. The skin of a sheep 
split by a knife or machine into two sections. 
Sheep’s-BCabioUB (sheps'sk&'bi-us), tt. Same as 
aheq^a-Ht 

sheep’s-silver, tt. See aheep-ailver, 2., 
Skeep-Statioil (shto'sta^shon), ft. A sheep- 
farm. [Australia.] 

skaep-stealer (shfip'ste^ler), n. One who steals 
sheep. 

skesp-stealing (8hdp'ste’'ling), n. The steal- 
ing of sheep: formerly a capital offense in 
Great Britain. 

shaepssrool (shfips'wfd), it. A kind of sponge, 
Sj^ongia equina, var. goaa^pina, of high commer- 
ce value, found in Florida. Another sponge, 
of unmarketable character, is there callM ^a- 
tard aheepawool. 

Tbe meipetpool sponges are by far toe finest In texture 
oi any of toe American grades. 

Pieheriee fj U, S,, Y. U. 880. 



Stoep-Uek {krtleykegm mdem), elgli* Umet mrtutal slas. 


flMp-tldE 

die^tick (shep'tik), n. 1. Apupiparous dii»* 
terouB insect or the family Hippoboscitbe^ me- 
lophctgus omnus^ which infests sneep. it is com- 
mon in pasture-grounds about the conim^oement of 
summer. The pupie laid by the female are shining oval 
bodies, like the pips of small apples, which are to be seen 
attached by the pointed ends to the wool of the sheep. 
From these issues the tick, which is homy, bristly, of a 
rutty-ocher color, and destitute of wings. It fixes Its head 
in the skin of the slieep, and extracts the blood, leaving 
a large round tumor. Also called sAsep-fouss. See out on 

S receding page. 

I. Same as sheep-louse^ 2. 
sheepwalk (shcp' w&k), n. A pasture for sheep ; 
a tract of considerable extent where sheep feed. 
See sheep-run. 

It Is only within the last few years that the straths and 
glens of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, 
and that tlie whole oountiy has been converted into an im- 
mense sh«<w iMiUr. 

Quoted In Mayhew'9 London Lalmur and London Poor, 

in. 810. 

shaep-walker (shep'w&^k^r), n. A sheep-mas- 
ter; one who keeps a sheepwalk. Encuc, Diet, 

S .q.] 

wash (shep'wosh), p. 1. A lotion or wash 
>d to the fleece or skin of sheep, either to 
kill vermin or to preserve the wool. — 2. A 

8ll60p**W&Slllll^ (Tpt*©pfljrfltoiy t'O 
or the feast held on that occasion. 

A seed-cake at fastens ; and a lusty cheescHsake at our 

Two Laneashire Loven (1640), p. 19. (HattiwM.) 
Also sheep-ijtip, 

sheep-whistling (shep ' fawis ^ling), a. Whis- 
tling after sheep ; tending sheep. 

An old thoep-whigtling rogu^ a rain-tender. 

Shot,, W. T., Iv. 4. SOB. 

sheep-WOnn (shep'w^rm), n, A nematoid 
worm, Ttieho^halus affiniSj infesting the cte- 
cum of sheep. 


MM 

Tbu give good fees, and those beget good OMMi; 

The prerogative of your erowue will oarnr the matte, 

Oany it sAear. TUtoher, I^Nmlih Omato, 111. 1. 

Sturdleat oake. 

Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts 
l>r torn up sAser. MUtm, P. E., iv. 419. 

Sheer he cleft the bow asunder. 

LensfeUeWt Hiawatlm, vli. 

She, out off sheer from every natural aid. 

Browning, iUng and Book, IV. 790. 

Then we came to the isle ASolian, where dwdit JBoIuil 
... in a floating island, and all about It is a wall of 
bronae unbroken, and the cliff runs up sAser from ttie sea. 

Buteher and hang, Odysscgr, x. 

sheer^f (shdr), e, t, [< ME. {a) aheren, seheren, 
akeren (= OSw, akmra = ODan. akaere), (ft) also 
schiren, skireny make bright or pure ; < aheer\ a.] 
To make pure; clear; purify, 
sheer^t, V, An obsolete spelling of ahearK 
Shear^ (sher), v. i. [Formerly awo ahear, share; 
a particular use of sheer^y now spelled shear, 
due to B. influence, or directly < D. acheren, 
shear, cut, barte^ jest, refl. withdraw, go away, 
warp, stretch, = Q, ach^my refl., withdraw, take 
oneself off: see shear^,"\ Kaut, to swerve or 
deviate from a line or course; turn aside or 
away, as for tlie purpose of avoiding collision 
or other danger: as, to sheer off from a rock. 

They boorded him ageine us before, and threw foure 
kedgers or grapnalls in iron ohalnee : tlien shearing oft, 
they thought so to have tome downe the grating. 

Capt. John Smith, Trae Travels, I. 52. 



Sheer-bulk. 


There he schrof hym eshyrtu, A sehewed hie myededei 
Of the more A the mynne, A meroi beeeches, 

4t of absuluotoun he on the eegge caUee. 

Sir Oawayne and the Or^ Knight(R. E. T. fi.), 1. 1880. 

Turn all the stories over in the world yet,. 

And search through all the memories of mankltid, 

And find me euoh a friend 1 h* *ae out-done all, 
Outstripp’d em sheeHy, aU,,sll, thou hast, Polydore }• 

To die for me t BUtehsr, Mad Lover, v. 4. 

An obsolete form of ahear- 


^ As barke by y« canow, he shote him close under g]|06niUUlf u, 

wt e, nr * P gjj_ 

U they™ h«<l npon «.«, toofliw, . . . *1.. •<». . wide Cieer-^ld (Bher'mol^, n. a 

berth, sheer off and part company cheerily. loug thin plank for adjusting the ram-line on 

^ ^ lKci£ns. Dombey and Son, xxxlx. the ship’s side, in order to form the sheer of 

To Sheer alongside, to come carefully or by a carving edges is curved to the ex- 
movement alongside any object. tent of sheer intended to be given, 

ghewiy [< + -yi.l Pertain- gheer® (sh^r), ». l< aheer^y v,'} 1. The rise from sheer-DOle (dier'pdl), «. 1. One of the spars 

ing to or resembling sheep; sheepish. Chaueer, a horizontal plane of the longitudinal lines of of a sheers, or a single spar stayed by ^ys, 
-.1 -I - ry ^. 1 . 1 . ^ looking along its side. These and serving as a substitute for sheers of the 

lines are more or less ourvi^i ; when they do not rise no- 
ticeably at the bow and stem, as is most common, the 
ship Is said to have a straight sheer or litUe sheer. Bee 
cut under /oreAody. 


ghiMr^ (sher), a, .[< (a) ME. sherey acheerej achercy 
akerCy < AS. as if *sc4ere =s Icel. skasrr s=. Sv- akiir 
ss Dan. sl^aBTy bright, clear, sheer, pure; merged 
in ME. with (ft) ME. shirey sehire, sehyrcy sfttr, < 
AS. scir, bright, =: OS. skity aktri = OPries. skire 
ss MD. sehir ss MLG. scAIr, LG. schier == MHG. 
scAIr, Q. schier y clear, free from knots, ss Icel. 
ahirr =s 8w. skir ss (>oth. skeirsy bright, clear; 
< Tent. V aki, in AS. scinan, etc., shine: see 
shine.Ji If. Piire; clear; bright; shining. 

The blod Bchot for scham lii-to his scApre face. 

. E. T. 8.), 1. 817. 


The amount of rise which gives the curvilinear form of 
the top side, decks, etc., is termed the sheer ot these lines. 

Thearie, Naval Arch., 1 90. 

In side-wheel boats the guards are wide enough to in- 
close the paddle-hoxea There is a very slight sheer, or 
rise, at the bows, and a smaller rise at the stern, so that 
the deck is practically level. The Century^ XX vKI. 866. 


2. The position in which a ship at single anchor 
is placed to keep her clear of the anchor. — 3. 
The paint-strake or sheer-strake of a vessel. — 
4. A curving course or sweep ; a deviation or 
divergence from a particular course. 

When she was almost abeam of us they gave her a wide 
sheer; this brought her so close that the faces of the peo- 
ple aboard were distlnctyr visible. 

W. C. Bussell, Sailor's Sweetheart, v. 


Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (£. 

Had lifte awey the grave stone, 

That clothed was as snow shire. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 106. {HaUiwdl.) 

Thou shwr, immaculate, and silver fountain, 

From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath hdid his current and defiled himself! 

Shak., Uich. II., v. 8. 61. 

2. Uneombined with anything else; simple; 
mere ; bare ; by itself. 

If she say 1 am not fourteen pence on the score for sheer 
ale, score me up for the lyingeat knave in Christendom. 

Shak., T. of the S., Ind., ii. 25. 

Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men's stomachs, 

A piece at Suffolk cheese, or gammen of bacon. 

Or any esculent, but eheer drink only. 

Maseinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, iv. 2. 

3. Absolute; utter; downright: as, non- 
sense or ignorance; .vAeer waste; s/»eer stupidity. 

Poor Britton did as he was bid — then went home, took planks on. 

aW-hooks (gMr'hais), n.pl. 

J, Ashton, Social Life in Keign of Queen Anne, II. 87. 

Here is a necessity, on the one side, that I should do that 
which, on the other side, it appears to t)e a sAeer impossi- 
bility that I should even attempt. De Qmneey. 

A conviction of inward defilement so sheer took posses- 
sion of me that death seemed better than life. 

II. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 126. 

Mr. Jonathan Bostiter held us all by the sheer force of 


[Nautical in all uses.! 

Shear draft. See sheer plan. SamesssAeer 

druft . —Sheer ratline. See rotfine.- To break sheer. 

See break. -To quicken the sheen in ship-buOding, to 
shorten the radius of the curve.— Tb Straighten the 
sheer, to lengthen the radius of the curve, 
sheer-batten (elier'bat'n),n. 1. Xaut., same Sheer ThnrstoyCshSr-thera'd^). 


and serving as a substitute for sheers ( 
usual form. — 2. Naut.y an iron rod placed hori- 
zontally along the shrouds on the outside^ just 
above the des^eyes, and seined firmly to each 
shroud to prevent its turning. Also aheer-hat- 
ten, 

slieers (sherz), n. pi. if. An obsolete spelli^ 
of shears, — 2. A hoisting apparatus used in 
masting or dismasting ^ips^ putting in or 
taking out boilers, mounting or dismoimting 
gnus, etc., and consisting of two or more 
spars or poles fastened together near the 
top, with their lower ^nds separated to form 
a base. The legs are steadied by guys, and from the top 
depends the neceesary tackle for noistlng. Permanent 
sheers, in dockyards, etc., are sloped together at the top, 
and crowned with an iron cap bolted thereto. The slieers 
used in masting, etc., are now usually mounted on a 
wharf, but were formerly placed on an old ship called a 
sheer-hulk. The apparatus is named from its resemblance 
in form to a cnttlng-shears. Alsu shears, shearJegs. 

Bheer-fftrake (sher'strak), n. [< aheer^ + 
atrake.'] Jn ship-building, same as paint-atrake. 
Sheer strakee are the strakes of the plating (generally 
outer) which are adjacent to the principal decks. 

Thearie, Naval Arch., 1 296. 


as slteer-pole, 2, — 2. In ship-building, a strip 
nailed to the ribs to indicate the position of 
the wales or bends preparatory to bolting the 

^ [Prop, sftear- 

hooka; cf. shearing-hooka. Sheer is the old spell- 
ing, but retained prob. because of association 
with the also nau- ^ 

tical aheer^.} A 

combination of Vi— ^ 

hooks having the 
inner or concave 


[< ME. afters 


his personal character and will, Just as the ancient mari> 
ner held the wedding guest with his glitteing eye. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 424. 


curve sharpened, so as to cut through whatever 
is caught; especially, such hooks formerly used 
in naval engagements to cut the enemy’s rig- 


4. Straight up or straight down ; perpeiidicu- King. i. zv 

lar; precipitous; unobstructed: as, aafteerde- Sliaer-lllllk (sh^ hulk), n, 

ship, with a pair of sheers mounted on it for 


scent. 

This ^'little cliff" arose, a sheer unobstructed precipice 
of black shining rock. Poe, Tales, 1. 161. 

Upon a rock that, high and sheer, 

Bose from the mountain's breast. 

Bryant, Hunter's Viiion. 

6. Very thin and delicate; diaphanous: espe- 
cially said of cambric or muslin. 

Fine white batistes, French lawns, 
delicately hemstitched. 

New York Evening 

sheer ^ (sh^3r), adr. [< ME. ^achere (s MLG. 


masting ships, 
next Gcunmn. 


J%ur8daiy achere Thoradai, score Thoradai, < 
Icel. akiri-thdradagr (» ow. akdr-toradag «s 
Dan. akgaer-toradag), < akiray olean^ purify, 
baptize (< sftirr, pure), + thdradagTy Thursday : 
see aheer^y a., and Thuraday,Ji The Thursday 
of Holy Week; Maundy Thursday. Compare 
Chare Thuraday. 

And the nexte daya that was Shyre Thursdays, aboute 
noone, we landed at Kyryell in Normandy, and rode to 
Depe the same nyght Writ ^p<yofide,Pyigi 7 niige,p. a, 

•heerwatert, n. An obsolete form of ahear- 
. water. 

(shd'sheL n, [< Pers. word signify- 
’ glass.’] An Eastern pipe with long flex- 
6 stem: like the narghile, except that the 
water-vessel is of glass. 

An old dismasted iheet^ (shdt), n. [Under this form (early mod. 

£. also aheat) are merged three wor^ of differ- 
ent formation, but of the same radical origin: 
(a) < ME* ahete, ae^te, aeheete, aaete, < AS. aedte. 


ing ' 
ible 


Also ahear-huUc. See cut in 


Her& a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of the crew ; 

No more heU hear the temp 


For Death has broached him to. 

C. Dibdin, Tom Bowling. 


and sheer organdies Bheerinff-hookBt. a. pi 
8heer*l6g (shdr'leg), tt. 
/*te, March 1800. forming sfaeers.— 2. pi. 
achere (as MLG. EheerlffMf. a. See shea 


See ahearinM-hooka, 

1. One of the spars 
Same as akeera. 

See aKearleaa, 


^ »f/r o flheCHrlffMlL **• KTW orw%n*w in>a g» 

aehire as G. achier); < sheer\ a.] Quite ; right; she^lV (sndr^li), adr. [< ME. adhyrly; < almr^ 
straight; clean. -f -Igz.] Absolutely; thoroughly; quite. 


sof f 0 (not as in Lye), pi. aogtan, a sheet 

(of cloth) ; (ft) < ME. a6hete,< AS. acedta, the foot 
of a sail (acedt-HnCy a Une from the foot of a sail^ 
a sheet), aa MD. ^aekote, D. Moof asMLG. atdwte, 
LG. aekote, > G. aehote, a line from the foot of 


a sail; the preceding being secondary forms of 
the more orlg. noun ; (o) < ME. achete, aoet, < AJ9. 
aeedt, aedt, jd. acedtaa, acedHaSi aeiUtSj a sheet 
(of cloth), a towel, the oomer or fold of a 
ttMrmont, also a projecting angle (piff-acedt 
three-cornered, etc.), a pmtt Jeortkan Mcdf, 



Mitm icedif % poHlon of the eauth, a region, 
tile eartb; $Sb mdtA jiortlon of the sea^ a 
goM,l»7, etc.), as OFries. sMt, Bchdt^ the fold 
of a garment, the lap, ss D. edhoot m 
eohdt BB OHG. »e&s(f also acdeOf Bodza^ MHG. achoZf 
0. 8ohoe$f sekooBB, the fold of a garment, lap, Flat sheet 
bosom, ss loel. Bkautt the comer of a square 
cloth or other object, a corner or quarter of ■ * 
the earth or heavens, a line from the foot of a 
sail, the skirt or sleeve of a garment, the lap, 
bosom, a hood, ss Bw. Bk&te ss Dan. B^fiidf the 
dap of a coat, the lap, bosom, s: Qoth. BhautSf 
the hem of a garment; appar. oiig. in sense of 
* projecting comer,' so called as jutting out. or 
less prob. from the resemblance to the head of 
a spear or arrow (cf . gore^, a triangular piece 
of cloth or mund, ult. < AS. gdr. spear) ; from 
the root of AS. Boedtan (pret. Boedt). etc., shoot: 
see Bhoot The forms of these three groups 
show mixture with each other and with forms 
of Bhootf n., and shot^f n.] 1. A large square 
or rectan^lar piece of linen or cotton spread 
over a bed, under the covers, next to the sleeper: 
as, to sleep between aheeU, 

Be the thaCethe fsyre <1; ewete, or diet loke ye have dene 
thetea; than make up Us bodde maneriy. 

BabeeaBoiOc^. E. T. 8.). P- 283. 

. Ne sAedr olene to lye betwen^ 

Made of thred and twyne. 

Tka KiOhrmna JTdfde (Child’s Ballads, IV. 161). 

How bravely thou beoomeat thy bed, fresh lily. 

And whiter than the ahaata t 

3hak.t (Tymbdine, It. 2. 16. 

2. In general, a broad, usually flat, and rela> 
tively thin piece of anything, either very flex- 
ible, as linen, paper, etc., or less flexible, or 
rigid, as lead, tin, iron, glass, etc. (a plate). 


.Tboash 8. might be a thought ilhaat or to M 

Me he was not more tipsy than was ouatomavy with 

him. fie tiUced a gn^ deal about propriety and steadi* 
nesi, . . . botsddom went up to the town without oomlng 
down three ahaata in the wina. 

R. tt. Dana, Jr., Before the MAet, p. 186. 
Flat shests. See blanM>dapoaU.—ripmittB Sheets. 

-In sheets, not folded, or loldM but not 


Cure lady her hede sohe sohette in a aekate, 
. ^ doted and dased. 


Onre lady h 

And git hu^ , 

As a wominan mapped and masod. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.X p. 216. 
(a) One of the separate .pieoes, of deAnlte sise, in which 

S is made ; the twenty-fourth part of a quire. In the 
ug-trade the shoot is more clearly defined by naming 
;e : as, a ahaat of can or a ahaat of royal (see aizaa </ 
^ver, under paper); in nookbindlng the sheet is further 
defined by erMsoffying its fold : as, a ahaat of quarto or a 
ahaat of duodecimo. 

I would I were so good an alchemist to persuade you 
that all the virtue of the best affections that one could 
express in a ahaat were in this rag of paper. 

JMmna, Letters, xzxiii. 
(6) A newspaper : so oaUod as being usually printed on a 
huge piece of paper and folded. 

That guilty man would fiUn have made a shroud of his 
Morning Herald. He would have flung the ahaat over his 
whole body, and lain hidden there from all eyes. 

Thaekaray, Philip, xvl. 
Leaves and pages, as of a book or a pamphlet. 




In sacred ahaata of either Testament 
Tis hard to flnde a higher Argument. 

Sytveatar, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 1. 

The following anecdote is also related of him. but with 
what degree of truth the editor of these ahaata will not 
pretend to determine. Life cf i^uin (reprint 1887), p. 28. 

(d) In wath., a separate portion of a surface, analogous 
to the branch of a curve ; espeoislly, one of the planes of 
a Kleinann’a surface. 

(iSAeift is often used in oompositlon to denote that the sub- 
stance to the name of which It la prefixed is in the form of 
sheets or thin plates: as, ahaet»iron, sfieet-glaas, «fiMt-tln.j 
8. A broad expanse or surface : as, a Bheei of 
water, of ice, or of flame. 

Such Meets of fire, auch bursts of horrid thunder. 

Shak., Lear, ilL 2. 46. 
We behold our orchard-trees covered with a white ahaat 
at bloom in the spring. 

Daraain, dross and Self Fertilisation, p. 400. 

. When the river and biw arc as smooth as a ahaat at 
beryl-green silk. 0. W. Holmaa, Autocrat, p. 196. 

4t. A sail. 

A deeper Sea I now perforce must saile, 

And 1 m my ahaata ope to a freer gale. 

Haywood, Anna and Phillis. 

5. ydut, a rope or chain fastened to one or both 

of the lower comem of a sail to extend it and 
hold it extended, or to change its direction. 
Id the square sails aWe the courses the ropes by which 
the clues are extended are called ahaata. In the courses 
each clue has both a tack and a sheet, the tack being 
used to extend the weather clue and the sheet the lee 
due. In fore-end>aft selli— except gaff-topseils, where 
the reverse is the cum— the eheet secures the after lower 
oomer and the tsok the forward lower comer. In stud- 
(^Mlls the tack tecum the outer clue and the sheet the 
inner one. , , 

6. In anat and Bohl., a layer; a lamina or la- 
mella, as of any membranous tissne.— 7. In 
mining^ galena in thin and eontinuous masses, 
l^e ore itself is freouently called Bhaet-mineral. 

Mississippi lead region.] -^Admoe- 
lee sdwmef, u., 6.— A tSivt ni tSs 

; fuddled; h«noa-to otHbAVS fines 
to be very upey or dmnit. 



per, or a folded section, which contains one half more pa- 
per or pages than the regular sheet or section.-— TS fl^ 
a Jib or ataysail ahest. See To nther aft a 
See puffier.— To haul the SllsetiUA alt See 

(shSt), V. t. [< sficcfi, «.] 1. To furnish 
with sheets: as, a aitceted couch.— 2. To fold 
in a sheet; shroud; cover with or as with a 
sheet. 

Like the stag, when snow the pasture ahaata, 

The bsrk of trees thou browsed'st 

Shak., A. and C., i. 4. 65. 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves' stood tenantless, and the ahaatad dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Boman streets. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 116. 

The strong door ahaatad with iron— the nagged stone 
stairs. Btiiwer, My Novel, xii. 

8. To form into sheets ; arrange in or as in 
sheets. 

Then ahaatad rain burst down, and whirlwinds howl’d 
aloud. 

Seett, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 86. 
To shoot homo (naut.). See fionte, adt. 

Our topsails had been aheaied home, the head yarda 
braced aback, the fore-topmaat staysail hoisted, and the 
buoys streamed. R. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 70. 

shoots (shei). An old variant of shootf used in 
Bheet’^nchoTf and common in dialectal speech. 

dieat-anchor (shdt'ang^kqr), n. [Formerly also 
ahoot-anchor, shoot^nker,' shot’^tnehor; lit. an- 
chor to be * shot ’ out or suddenlv lowered in 
ease of great danger; < 8h<H>t. ftheet‘^,+ anchor^."] 
1. Cue of two anchors, carried on shores in the 
waist, outside, abaft the fore-rigging/ and used 
only in cases of emergency. The sheet-anchors were 
formerly the heaviest anchors carried, but they are now of 
the same weight as the bowers. 

Hence — 2. Figuratively, chief dependence; 
main reliance ; last resort. 

This saying they make their akoot -anker. 

Cranmer, Ans. to Gardiner, p. 117. 

sheet-beild (shet'bend), ». Naut.f a bend very 
commonly used for fastening two ropes to- 

g ether, it is made by pssiing Um end of one rope up 
irougb the bight of another, round both parts of the 
bight, and under its own part, 
aheet-cable (shet'ka'bl), n. The chain-cable 
belonging to or used with the sheet'-auchor. 
Also called sheet-chain. 

fllieet-calender (shet'kal^en-d^r), n. A form 
of calendering-machine in which rubber, paper, 
and other materials are pressed into sheets 
and surfaced. E. H. Kni^t. 

Aeet-copper (shet'kop'er), n. Copx>er in sheets 
or broaa thin plates. 

dieet-deliveiy (Hhet'de-jiv'dr-j), n. In joint- 
ing, the act or process of delivering the printed 
sheet from the form to the fly. E. H, KnighL 
shoeted (shewed), p. a. [< sheets + -ed2.] l. 
Having a broad white band or patch around 
the body; said of a beast, as a cow. — 2. In 
printing, noting prosswork which requires the 
placing of a clean sheet over every print-ed 
sheet to prevent the offset of moist ink. 
sheatent (she'tn), «. [< sheet} + -en^.] Made 
of sheeting. 

Or wanton r^, or Icioher dissolute, 

Do stand at ^wles-Crosse in a ahaatan sute. 

Daviaa, Paper’s Complaint, 1. 250. (Duvira.) 

Bheat-glass (shet'glAs), «I. A kind of crown- 
glass made at first in the form of a cylinder, 
which is out longitudinally and placed in a fur- 
nace, where it opens out into a sheet.— gheet- 
flAM maohlns, a machine for forming glass in a plastio 
state into a sheet. It consists of an Inclined tame, on 
which the molten glass is poured, with adjustable pieces 
on the sides of the table to regulate tbe width of the 
layer. From the table the sheet of glass passes to rolleis, 
imioh bring it to the desired thickness, 
sheeting (shS'ting), w. [< sheeti + 1. 

The act or process of forming into sheets or ar- 
ranging ill sheets : as, the slmUng of tobacco.— 
2. Stout white linen or cotton cloth made wide 
for bed-sheets: it is sold plain or twilled, and 
bleached or unbleached. — 8. Inhydraul. enain., 
a lining of timber to a caisson or coffer-dam, 
formed of sheet-piles, or piles with planking 
between; also, any form of sheet-piling used 
to protect a riv$r-bank.— - 4 . In miUt. engin., 
short pieces of plank used in conjunction with 


frames to support the earth forming the top 
and sides of galleries— oaltoo iheetiiii; cotton 
clotti need for bed-theeti. [Eng.] 

shaetijig-macdiine (8he'tiug-m8-shen^),,n. A 
wool-combing machine. 

flheeting-pile (she'ting-pll), n. Same as sheet- 
pile. 

Sheet-iron (shetl'^m), n. iron in sheets or 
broad thin plates. 

sheet-lead (shst'led'), ». Bee lead^. 
dieet-l^htning (shet'Ut-ning), n. Bee Ughi- 

Ko jpale ahaatJiffhtninga from afar, but fork'd 
Of the near storm, and aiming at hia bead. 

Tannyaon, Aylmer'a Field. 

dieet-metal (shSt'met^al), n. Metal in sheets 
or thin plates— sheet-metal die, one of a pair of 
formers between which abeet-metal is pressed into vari- 
ous shapes.— Sheet-metal drawing-press, a form of 
stamping-machine for forming aeamlesa articlea from 
sbee^matal.— Sheet-metal gage, a gage, usually work- 
ing by a screw, for measuring the thickness of sheet-metaL 
— Sheet-metel polisher, a machine with scouring snr- 
facea between which metallic plates are passed to remove 
scale or foreign matters preparatory to tinning, painting, 
etc.— fflieet-metal soonrer, a machine in which sheet- 
metal is scoured by means wire brashes, and polished 
by rollers covered with an elastic or fibrous material and 
canying sand.— Shoot-motal stralghtenor, a machine 
for str^hteiiing sheet-metal 1^ the action of rollers or 

ra ure surfaces applied transversely to the bend or 
le of the plate. 

shaet-mineral (Bhdt'mi]i''e-r^), n. A name 
mven to galena when occurrihg in thin sheet- 
like masses, e^ccially in tbe upper Mississippi 
lead renon. Bee sheets, 7. 

Bheat-pue (shet'pll), n. A pile, generally formed 
of thick plank snot or jointed on the edge, and 
sometimes grooved and tongued, driven be- 
tween the main or gage piles of a coffer-dam or 
other hydraulic work, either to retain or to ex- 
clude water, as the case may be. Also sheethig- 
pile. Bee cut under sea-waU. 
fl&eet-work (shet'w^rk), w. In printing, press- 
work in which the sheet is printed on one side 
by one form of type, and on the ofher side by 
another form : in contradistinction to half-sheet 
work, in which the sheet is printed on both 
sides from the same form, 
gheeva, n. See Hheave*^. 
gliefet, w. An obsolete form of sheaf 'i. 
sheik, sheikh (shek or shak), ». [Also scheik, 
shaik, sheyk, slteykh, shaykh, formerly sheek; =s 
OF. eseeque, seic, F. cheik, scheik, cneikh ss G, 
scheik =s Turk, sheykh, < Ar. sh^kh, a chief, 
shaykh, a venerable old man, lit. * old' or * elder’ 
(used like L. senior: see senior, sire, seigneur, 
etc.), < shMhu, grow old, bo old.] In Arabia 
and other Mohammedan countries, an old man; 
an elder, (a) 'fhe bead of a tribe or village ; a cbiriF. 

Here wee should have paid two dollars apeice for our 
heads to a Shack of tbe Arabs. Sandya, TravaUes, p. 119. 

We may hope for some dcjoree of settled government 
frmn tbe native sultans and aheikha of the great tribes. 

Sinetaanth CetUury, XXVI. 862. 

I resolved to take a Berberl, and accordingly summoned 
a Shaykh— there Is a Shaykh for everything down to 
thieves in Asia— and made known my want 

JR. F. JBurton, £I-Medinah, p. 82. 

(b) A religious chief among Mohammedans; a title of 
learned or devout men ; master.— Shoik Ul Illam. the 
title of the grand mufti at Constantinople, the chief au* 
tliority In matters of aacredf law of the Turkish empire; 
the presiding official of the hierarchy of Moslem doctors 
of law. 

sheil, iflieilillg, n. Same as sheaV^. 
shekaxry (shf-kar'i), n. Bee shikaree. 
diekel (shek'el ), n. [Formerly also stele (< F. ) ; 
s D. sikkel ss G. Bw. Dan. sekel ss loel. sikill, < 
OF. siefe, cicle, F. sick ss Bp. Pg. It. siclo, < LL. 
sidwt, < Qr. o/x/of, a Hebrew shekel, a 

wei^t and a coin (expressed by SiSpaxpov in 
the Septuagiiit, but equal to 4 Attic opaxpal in 
Josephus; the Persian aiy?.oc was one three- 
thousandth part of tlie Babylonian talent), < 
Heb. sheqel, a shekel (weight), < shdqaL As- 
syrian shdqual ss Ar. thaqal, weigh,] 1. A 
unit of weight first used in Babylonia, and 
there equal to one sixtieth part of a mina. As 
there were two Assyrian minas, so there were two shekels, 
one of 17 grams (268 grains troy)b the other of &4 grams 

a 29 grains). A trade shekel had a weight of 8.2 (nrams 
27 grains). Modified both in value and in its relation 
to the luina, the shekel was adopted by the Phenldana 
Hebrews, and other peoples, ihere were many differ- 
ent Pfaeniolan shekels, varying through 16.2 grams (284 
gralnsx 14.5 gi'ams (224 grsInsX 14.1 grsms (218 grah»i 
down to 18..5 grams (208 grainsX The Hebrew shekel, at 
least under the Maccabees, was 14.1 grama See also 
aigka. 

2. The chief silver coin of the Jews, probably 
first coined in 141 B. c. by Simon Maccabnus. 
Obverse, "Shekel of l8rael,”pot of manna or a sacred ves- 
sel; reverse, "Jerusalem the holy,” flower devlos, anp* 



dialwl 



Obverse. Reverstt. 

Jewish Shekel.— British MuMum. ( Siee otwlglaal) 

posed to be Aaron’s rod budding. Spedinens usually 
ireigh firoiu 212 to 220 grains. HaU-stiekels were also 
struck in silver at the same date. 

8. pi. Coins; coin; money. [Slang.] 

From their little cabinet-piano were evoked strains of 
enchanting melody by fingers elsewhere only to be bought 
high-piled sheM. Tha Centuiy, XL. 577. 

fthAkart, n. An obsolete form of eheeker^. 
Shekiiiali, n. See Sheekinah. 

n. An obsolete form of shield. 

SheldS (sheldL (I. and n. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of shokt^ for sh&alX. 
fihldd^ (sheld), a, [Also^ erroneously, shelled 
*(Halliwell); appar. only in comp., as in shel- 
drake and sheiaappU^ being the dial, or ME. 
eheldf a shield, used of *spot’ in comp.: see 
eheldh sheldapple, sheldrake.^ Spotted: varie- 
gated. Coles. 

laaldaflet) n. See sheldapple. 
fliholdapple (sherdap-l), n. [Also in obs. or dial, 
forms sheldajtpeh sheld^pUj sheldafle (appar. bv 
error), also shetl^pple^ sheeUapple, early moa. 
E. sheld apjfwly appar. for *sheld~mpplet < sheldXy 
shield, + mpple. The second dement may, 
however, be a popular perversion of 'alp'^. a 
bulldnoh. Of. D. schildvtnkf a greenflnoh, lit. 
^shield-finch.* Of. shMrake.^ 1. The chaf- 
finch. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. The crossbill, Loxia 
eurvirostra. See out under crossbill. 
dield-fowl (sheld 'foul), n. [< sheld (as in sheU 
drake) fowl^.l The common sheldrake. [Ork- 

ihfildrake (shel'drftk), n. [Formerly also sheik 
drake (also shieldrakey shielddrakey shildrake, 
appar. artificial forms according to its ozig. 
meaning), < ME. scheMraky prob. for 
drakCy lit. ^shield-drake,* < sheldy a shield (in 
idluaion to its ornamentation) (< AS. seyldj a 
shield, also part of a bird’s plumage), + drake: 
see shield and drdke'l. Of. Icel. sl^oMungr, a 
sheldrake, sJ^oldOttry dapple A < s10bld. a i^ield, 
a spot on caUle or whales; Dan. elooldetj spot- 
ted, brindled, < sl^My a spot, a shield. Cf. shel- 
dueky sheld-fowl. ^he Orkney names sheldrake, 
skeelduek. skeelgoose appar. contain a oorruptea 
form of the Scand. wordeognate with E. sheld^y 
shield.'] 1. A duck of either of the genera Ta- 
dwna and Casarca. The common theWnike ii T. 
ndpawmTt or T. camuta, the eo-ceUed liniu ffoo$e, dy goose, 



Sheldrake iTadfirna comuia at vulfanttr^. 

dtedgoom or ekeelduek, burrow- or barrow-duck, bergan- 
dcr. etc., of Greet Britain and other jparto of Europe, Aaia. 
and Africa. Thla it a duck, though with tomewhat the 
figure and carriage of a goote, and belonga to the Ana- 
dnm (having the haJIox nnlobedi bat it maritime, and 
notable for netting in underground bnrrowa It it about 
at large at the mallard, and hat a timilar glotty greeniih- 
black head and neck ; the plumage it otherwfte varied with 
black, white, and chettnut In bold pattern ; the hill to ear- 
mine. with a frontal knob, and the legs are fleth-colored. 
Thlt bird it half-tamed in tome placei^ like the eiderdnek, 
and laid under oontrihntlon for its eggt. The raddy ahel- 
drake or Brabmfnv duck it T. easaroa, or Cacetroa rutHa,' 
wide-ranging like the foregoing. Each of these theldraket 
to represented in Austral Lon, l^puan, and Polynesian re- 
gions by such forms as Tadoma radjdh, Camrea tador- 
noidet, and C. variegata. No riieldraket properly to called 
are American. 

S|L The shoveler-duck, Spatula elypeata. whose 
eiariegated plumage somewhat resembles that 
of the sheldrake. [Local, Eng.] — 8. A mer- 
ganser or goosander; especTaily, the red- 
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breasted meiganser, also called 
The canvasbaok duck. [Virginia.] 

Shddrach or oanvaaback. 

Notoa on Vligiitia (178^ 
sheldnck (shel'duk). n. [Also aheUdaek. for 
orig. *shelMMcky < sheld (as in aheldrake)^ + 
1. Same as sheldrak^ 3.-2. The fe- 
male of the sheldrake.— 8. llie red-breasted 
merganser, Mergus serrator. YarreU. [Local, 
Ireland.] 

shelf ^ (shelf), n. ; pi. shelves (shelvs). [< ME. 
sehelfe. shelfe (pi. stdtelves. shelves). < AS. soylfe, 
a plank or shelf, s MLD. seheffy lG. sehelfcy a 
shelf, 3= Icel. sl^SJf, a bench, seat (only in comp. 
hlidh-eMdlfy lit. *gate-benoh,’ a name for the soat 
of Odin) ; prob. orig. ‘a thin piece’; of. Sc. skelvCy 
a thin slice ; D. sefdlfer. a scale, sohifferen, scale 
off, LG. sehelfemy scale off, peel, G. sehelfe, a 
husk, shell, paring, scheffen, schelfem, peel off; 
Gael, sgeaw, a spnnter, split. Of. she^.] 1. 
A thin slab or plank, a piece of marble, slate, 
wood, or other material, generally long and 
narrow, fixed horizontally to a wall, and used 
for supporting small objects; in general, a 
narrow flat surfac^ horizontal or nearly so, 
and raised above a larger surface, as of a floor 
or the ground. 

In tlie southern wall tbore torn... little eheif of com- 
mon stone, supported by a single sroh ; upon this are 
placed articles In hourly us^permme bottles^ coffee cups, 
a stray book or twa JR. F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. iStti. 

2. In shipdfuilding, an inner timber, or line of 
timbers, following the sheer of the vessel, and 
bolted to the inner side of ribs, to stren^hen 
the frame and sustain the deck-beams. See 
out under beam, 3. 

The ends of the deck-beams rest upon a line of timbers 
secured on the inside surface of the frames. This com- 
bination of timbers is termed the sMA 

ThearU, Naval Arch., « 201. 

8. The oharging-bed of a furnace. 

The bed of the furnace to divided into two parta ; the 
"working bed,” that nearest Uie flr^ is 6 in. or so lower 
than the eheif or charging bed. 

JSpone’ Sneye. Manuf., L 200. 

4. In scissors, the bottom of the countersink 
which receives the head of the screw uniting 
the two blades.— -To put^ iiy , or east on the ilisff, 
to put aside or out of use ; lay asfae, as from duty or active 
service; shelve. 

The seas 

Had been to us a glorious monument, 

Where now the fates have oad us on the ehdf 
To hang 'twix air and water. 

Jleywood, Fortune by Land and Sea. 

cdialf ^ (shelf), V. t. [< sheW^, n. Cf. shelve^, the 
more common form of this verb.] Samo as 
shelve^. 

fdielf^ (shelf), n.; pi. shelves (shelvz). [Re- 
garded as a particular use of shelf but in part 
at least, in tne sense of ^ shoal* or * sand-bank.* 
due to association with shelve^, and thus ult. 
practically a doublet of shoaXl, sheld^, shallow^: 
see shelve^, shoal^, shallow^.'] 1. A rock, ledg^ 
of rocks, reef, or sand-bank in the sea, render- 
ing the water shallow and dangerous to ships; 
a reef or shoal ; a shallow spot. 

To anoyde the dmangtoun of cache riialowe places and 
shd/ee, he ener sent one of the amaulest caraueUes before, 
to try the way with aoundinge. 

Peter Mar^iti, in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

[Arber, p. 8S). 

What aanda what ehdvee, what rocks do threaten her ! 

B. Joneon, CaUUne^ UL 1. 

On the tawny sands and shdvee 
Trip the pert fanrlea and the dwper elvea. 

JfOeon, comas, 1. 117. 

Ships drift darkling down the tide. 

Nor see the thdvw o’er which they glide. 

SeeU, nokeby, iv. 27. 

2. A projecting layer or ledge of rock on land. 
—8. The bed-rock ; the surface of the bed-rock ; 
the rock first met with after removing or sink- 
ing through the superficial dotrifuz. [Eng.] 
ahelf^ (shel'fl), a. [< shelf^, + -yi.] Full of 
shelves ; sheli^. («) Abounding with sand-lMuiks or 
rocks lying near the surface of the water, and rendering 
navigation dangerous : aa, a theify coast. 

Advent'roua Man, who durst the deep explore. 

Oppose the Winds, and tempt the ihdfy shoar. 

Congreve, Buth of the Muse. 
(b) Full of rocky up-cropping ledges. 

The tillable fields sre in some places so . . . tough that 
the plough will soarcely out them, and in some so vhdfie 
that the com hath mneh adoe to fasten its roots. 

B, Carew, Survey of Oomwall, p. 10. 

4haU (shel), 91, l< MR. stdteUe, shdU, < A&. seel, 
seeU, sciU, scyl, soyll, seeUe, a sheU, aa D. sehel, 
also sehUy shell, co^ peel, rind, web (of tiie eye), 
beU, SB leel. sM. a sneil, ss Goth, ska^, a tile j 
akin to sealed, Cf. sheali, a doublet of shsU.j 


1. A soale at husk; the hard outer eovexfisg of 
some kinds of seeds and fhiits, as a eoeoanut* 

In ACgypt they fill the sM with milk, snd let It staiid 
eome tlme^ and take It as an emetlo. 

Poeoike, Pesi^tlou of the East^ XL 1. ttS. 

2. In sfobl., a hard outer case or covering: a 
crust; a test; a lorica; a carapace; an indu- 
rated (osseous, cartilaginous, cutictuar, chiti- 
nous, calcareous, silicious, etc.) integument or 
part of integument. (See exoskeleion.) gpeoifi- 
eally— (a) In mammal, the peculiar integument of an ar- 
madillo^ forming a oarapaoe, and aometimes'also a plas- 
tron, aa in the foesU glyptodona (S) An egg-shell. 

This lapwing runs away with the thett on his head. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. lOS. 
(e) In herpeL, a'oarapace or plastron, as of a turtle; spe- 
oUlcally, tortoise-shell, (d) In ieftta., the box-like integu- 
ment at the oetraolonta («) In Mmueea, the teat of any 
moHusk ; the valve or valvea of a ahell-fish ; the ohittntoea 
nr oaloifled product of the mantle; a conob. A shell In 
ona two^ or several pieoea to ao bljEhly chamotertotic of 
moiluaka that these animals are commonly called stall- 
fieh coUeoUvely, and many of them are grouped as Tetta- 
tea, Conoldfera. etc. In some moUuSka, as dlbranchiate 
oephalopods, the shell to Internal, constituting the pen 
or cuttlefsee eaUmary) ; In others there to no shelL The 
shell is secreted chiefly by a mantle or folds of the mantle 
which are developed around the aoft parta, and la uaually 
composed (ff carbonate of lime. It la generally univalve 
and apiral, aa in moat gaatropods. In chitons there are 
eight valvee Imbricated in a longitudinal series, bound 
toother by a marginal band. In nlvalvea two sheila are 
developed from and cover the aldea of the animal, right 
and left. (See cuta under Mvalve.) Some moUnaks other- 
wise bivalve have accessory valves. (/) In BraeMopoda 
there are two valvei^ hot one covers thelmck and the other 
the abdominal region, ao that the valves are dorsal and 
ventral. These shellB are sometimea compoaed chiefly of 
phosphate of lime, as In lingulas, (p) In Cruetacea, the 
hard chltinous or calcareous integument or crust, or some 
special part of it : aa, the ehdl of a crab or lobster, (h) In 
eniom. : (1) The wing-case of a beetle ; an elytron ; a shard : 
as, " cases or stalto (elytraX” SwairuAn and Shuekard. (2) 
The csst skin of a pupa, especially of lepldopterous In- 
aecta ; a pnpa-ahelL u) In echinoderms, the nard crust 
or integument, especially when it coheres In one hollow 
case or covering ; a test : as, the stall of a sea-urchin. (/) 
In Verme^ the tube or case of a tnbicolous worm, when 
hard, thiw, or rigid, like a mollusk’s shell: as, the stall 
of a serpola. (k) In some Prototoa, a alllclous or calca- 
reous teat or lorica of any kind. Such shells are present 
under numberless modifications, often beautifully shaped 
and highly complicated, perforated, camerated, etc., aa in 
foramlniferi, radiolariai^ ann-animalculea, many infuso- 
rians, etc. 

3. In anat.y some hard thin or hollowed part, 
ta) A turbinate bone ; a scroll-bone, (b) A hollow or cylf n- 
dric cast or exfoliation, aa of necrosed bone ; a squama. 

4. The outer ear, auricle, or conch : as, pearly 
shells or pink shells. [Chiefly poetical.] 

The whole external stall of the ear, with its cartilage^ 
mnaolea, and membranes, Is in Man a useless appendage. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), 11. 487. 

5. A shelled or testaceous mollnsk ; a shell-fish. 
In this aense stall may bo added, with or without a hyphen, 
to numerous words, serving to specify mollusks hr groups 
of mollusks. Borne of the beal-eatahllshed of such com- 
binations are noted after the phrases given below. 

0. The outer part or casing of a block which 
is mortised for the sheave, and bored at right 
angles to the mortise for the pin which forms the 
axle of the sheave. Bee outs under block^. 

A block consists of a iheU, aheave, pin, and strap (or 
strop). The stall Is the frame or case. 

Qualtrough, Boat Bailer’a Manual, p. 18. 

7. The thin film of copper which forms the 
.face of an eleotiotype, and is afterward backed 
with t^e-metal to the required thiclcness. — 8. 
Something resembling or suggesting a shell in 
structure or use. (a) A frail staruoture or vesael Inca- 
pable of auBtaining rough handling, or of which the inte- 
rior haa been deati^ed : as, the house to a mere stall. 

Bis seraglio, which to now only the stag of a building, 
has the air of a Roman palace. 

Poooeke, Description of the East, 11. L OL 
The min’d stalls of hollow towers. 

Tewnyeon, In Memorism, IxxvL 
(5) Any framework or exterior structure regarded as not 
bring completed or filled in. 

The Marquis of Medina CldoniiL In his viceroyalty, made 
the stall of a house, which he had not time to finish, that 
commands a view of the whole bay, and would have been 
a veiy noble huflding had he bronght ft to perfeetJoo. 

Addietm, Bemarks on Italy (Worka, ed. Bohn, 1. 486>. 
(e) Aklnd of rough ooffln ; alao. a thin ooifin dealgned to he 
Inclosed tw a more substential one. (d) A raring-boat of 
light bail4 long, 1 of» snd narrow (generally made of oedar 



Shalt or SheU'bost. 

A, Sdc-vlawi B, cvoaMacthm t a, Siati t 4, tUdlat-Mat tier.- 
outrlsgamt s, r, oar*> 

or paperX rowed by means of oatrlgger% and (M now mads) 
wttb the ends oovered over to a considerable dtotanoe from 
both bow and itam,^ to prevent water from Wishing In; a 
scQll; agtg. 


WlMn iwHif Atoll* to • itaflt gto or iM tfa# tmAtonr 
wtllenoomiMr la lili eirljr lowioiitt&onorol oi^ilonooot 
ponft4«ntoto diftoultjr to aMiatoinlnj tho batoao* of hti 
aoai THkmii So€k 

g ) Ooltootively, the oattide pletAi of a bofler. 

« A hollow object of iiaeta.1, paper, or the like, 
used to contain explosives. Sipeolally— (a) Xn 
jwrotooAiw, siortof omo, aiuiOly of imper, thrown Into the 
eir, often oy the esploilon of another part of the firework, 
and bursting by the Ignition of the charge from a fuse 
usually lighted by the same explosion. (5) Jfffif.. a metal 
case containing an explosive formerly spherical and 
thrown from mortars or smooth-bore caanom now gener- 
ally long and partly cylindrioal with a oonioai or eonoldal 


raw 



Shell for uae in Army and Navy Breech -kNidinir Rilled Ordnance. 

ff , body of ahell. of caet-iron for ordinary nee, or of iteel for pene* 
tratlna armori t, rotating rinc; of copper, which engages the rlSe* 
grooves and Imparts axial rotation to the shell t c. powder'charge i 
if, Hotchkiss percussion^fuse. 

point ; a liombshell. Shells are exploded either by a fuse 
calculated to bum a definite length of time and ignited by 
the blase of the guiL or by the concussion of striking. 
Spherical shells were formerly used also as hand-grenades. 
Bee cut under iwreu«sib»-/uM. 

10. A copper cylinder used as a roller in print- 
ing on paper or calico, the design being en- 
graved upon the outer surface : so called be- 
cause it 18 thin and hollow, and is mounted 
upon a wooden roller when in use. — 11, A 
part of the guard of a sword, consisting of a 
solid plate, somotimos perforate^ attached to 
the cross-guard on either side. The combina- 
tion of the two shells resulted in the cup-guard. 

I imagined that his weapon had perforated my lungs, 
and of consequence that the wound was mortal ; there- 
fore, determined not to die unrevenged, I seised hissAeU, 
which was close to my breast, before he could disentan- 
gle his point, and, keeping it fast with my left hand, short- 
ened my own sword with my right, intending to run him 
through the heart 

Smollett, Koderiok Bandom, lix. (Daviet.) 

A Silver and Gold hllted Sword of a Trophy Ihittera, 
witli a man on Horseback on the Middle of the Pommel, 
and the same in the Shdl. 

Quoted in AekUm'e Social Life In Boign of Queen Anne, 

(L 157. 

12. A Hhell-iack(3t. — 13. A concave-faced tool 
of cast-iron, in which convex lenses are ground 
to shape. The glass is attached to the face of aronner, 
and Is worked around in the shell with a swinging stroke. 
X, H. KnifflU. 

The grinding and polishing tools . . . for concave lenses 
uonaist of a concave rough grinding-tool of cast iron, call- 
ed a aheil . . . Ure, Diet, 111 106. 

14. A gouge-bit or quill-bit. — 15. In weaving^ 
the part of the lay into the grooves of which the 
reed fits. They are calleu respectively upper 
and under shells, E, H, Knight. — 16. A musi- 
cal instrument such as a lyre, the first lyre be- 
ing made, according to classic legend, of strings 
drawn over a tortoise^s shell. 

When Jubal struck the oorded sMU. 

Drydtn, Song for St Cecilia's Dsy. 
When Miislo, heavenly maid, was young, . . . 
Ihe Passions oft, to hear her didl, 

Thronged aronna her magic cell. 

Cotline, The Pfowlons. 

Cheered by the strength of Bonald's shell, 

E'en age forgot his tresses hoar. 

iSmM; Olenflidas. 

17. In some public schools, an intermediate 
class or form. 

The sixth form stood close by the door on the left . . . 
The fifth form behind them, twice their number and not 
oulte so big. These on the left ; and on the right the lower 
fifth, shell, and all the Junior forms In order. 

T. avghes, Tom Brown at B.iigby, L 6. 

The sftett ** fat Harrow Bohooll observed Bertram, 
*<meaus a sort of class between the other classea PAther ’• 
so glad Johnnie has got into the iM." 

Jeon Ingdow, Ested to be IVee, xlx. 

16. Outward show, without substance or real- 
ity. 

So devout are the Bomanlsts about this outward sMl 
of religion that, if an altar be moved, or a stone of it 
broken, it ought to he reconsecrated. Agii0k, Pareigon. 

en without exploding. (5) A shell filled with fuse-corn- 
postUou, and having an enlarged fuse-hole, used at night 
to determine the range, (c) A shell whose burstlng- 

a ls exploded by the heat of Impact— Bomlw 
a name in India for th*? Camts rufu, otiA of the hm- 
ells, imported st Bombay in latge quaiitlUes from 
Eansibar, and reshipped to En^and and trance to make 


KaglC-slMdll, a gastropod of the genus Pmma. resem- 
hltM a triton. P. P. Caipintor.— IMtol illSli, a oar- 
trlitoe-oase of thin, light metal charged with powder and 
shot (or ball), for use in breectoloeding guns and rifles, 
and fitted with a cap or primer few firing by percussion. 
They are used end loaded like paper shells OmbelowL and 
can be fired andrecharged many tunes. Similar metal uiells 
are almoat univeraally used for the fixed ammunition of 
revolving pistols, but for ahot-guna they are largely su- 
perseded by paper shells. See cut under duA-estrmdge. 
— Mpngy-fllMlL a money-eowty. See 
ibi^ Seep^tol.— Panama Shl^ a certain volute, 
rototo veeperitfio.— Paper ibslL $) A case made oi 
sucoesaive layers of paper pasted one on another, and 
filled with a small bursting-charge of powder, and va- 
rious pyrotechnic devices. It is fired from a mortar, 
and is fitted with a fuse so regulated as to explode it at 
the summit of its trajectory, (e) A cartridge-caae of paste- 


They are made in enonnous quantitlea for sportsmen, of 
different aisea to fit the usual bores, and of varionapidtenM 
to reapeot of the devices for firing. Some have pretty aolid 
metal headi^ with nipples for percussion-espa, and such 
may be reloaded like metal shells, though they are not gen- 
erally used after once firing. They are loaded special, 
machines for the purpose, Inriuding a device for crimping 
the open end down over the shot-wad, and* take different 
charges of powder and shot according to the game for kill- 
ing which they are designed to be used. See out under 
shdrcarMdge. (c) A rowboat made of paper. Bee def. 
S (d).— Perapeotlvu Ihsu. Seo perspeetCts and SdUxri- 
wm.— Pllgrlin's ShalL See p^m.— Pmto-sbell, a 
gastropoa affording a dyestuff. See Murex, Purpura, and 
purple, n.—Bani*g-lioni ahAU, an ammonite.— Bavme 
slMiU. See reom.— Biffllt-lUUUlad shsll, a dextral 
or dextrorse shell of a univalve. Bee ifeatral.~flhAll 
OOUdhlnff. See oouehingi, 5.— Blit top-SbAlLany mem- 
ber of the Sdssurdlidss. P. P, Carpentor.--^aisrtllg- 
pot SbalL See aspefpUlutn and watering.pot. (See also 
aoom-shett. agate-dtdL appU’SheU, ark-shdl, auger^hM, 
basM^sheli, boat-shell, buille-shell, ^meo-shell, earrier-shdl, 
elink-shell. oone-shM, date-shell, ear-shell, egg-shM, 

shea, figshM,gold-shdl,helnid-dM 

ladder-eheU, lamp-sheU, latUem-shell, 

shdl, rasor-shdl,rioe-sheU, roek-sheU, r 

shdL serete-sheU, diuttle-shell, sUver-sheU, tooth-shell, top- 
shm, trumpet-dull, tvJbe-eheU, tuHp-ehell, tunuheU, turban- 
sheli, tusk-eheU, teedge-eheU, leing sheU, wormuhdl.X 

shell (shel), V, l< ME. *8chellen, sehyUen, shell 
(= D. schillen, pare, peel), < shell n. Cf . scaled, 
sheallJ] I. Irans, 1 . .To strip off or remove the 
shell or outer covering of ; take out of the shell : 
as, to shell nuts. * 

For duller than a shdled crab were sbe. J. BaUlie, 

Under the largest of two red-heart oherry-Urees sat a 

g irl sheUing peas. She had a profeaaional way of inserting 
er small, well-curled thumb into the green shales, oust- 
ing their contents with a single movement. 

Harper's Mag., LEXVl. SI. 

2. To remove from the ear or cob: as, to shell 
corn.— 3, To cover with or as with a shell ; in- 
case in or as in a shell. 

Shell thee with steel mr brass, advised by dread, 

Death from the casque will pull thy cautious head. 

Cofdm, tr. of Montidgne, xvl. {Davies.) 

4. To cover or furnish with shells, as an oyster- 
bed; provide shells for spat to set; also, to 
cover (land) with oyster-shells as a fertiliser. 

The planter now employa all his 8loop8,and hires extra 
men and vessels, to distribute broadcast, over the whole 
tract he proposes to improve that year, the many tons of 
shells that he has been saving all winter. . . . Sometimes 
the same plan is pursued with seed that has grown natu- 
rally, but too sparingly, upon a piece of uncultivated bot- 
tom ; or young oysters are scattered there ss spawners, 
and the owner waits until the next season before he shells 
the tract PishenesqfU.S.,y.iLb4h. 

5. To throw bombshells into, upon, or among; 
bombard : as, to shell a fort or a town. 

There was nothing to prevmit the enemy shdHng the 

city firom heights wtihin easy range. 

Qea. MeCteUan, quoted in The Century, XXXYI. 808. 

6 . See the quotetion. 

Rtgodon. Fcrmerly a beat of drum while men who were 



belng’sent to their destination. WUMm, 

To SbOll OOt|to hand over; deliver up: as, shell out 
your money! ^ang.l 

Will you be kind enough, Mr, to skeU out for me the 
price ox a daaoent horse fit to mount a man like meT 

Miss Bdgewfth, Love and Law, 1 1. 

n. intrane. 1. To fall off, as a shell, crust, 
or exterior coat.— 2. To cart the shell or ex- 
terior covering: as, nuts sheU in fitlling. — 3. 
To deal in or have to do with oyster-shells in 
any way; transport, furnish, or make use of 
oyster-shells as an occupation. Seel., 4. [Lo- 
cal. U. S.1 

•hallM (she-lak' or sherak), n. [Also sheUaek, 
shell-lac, shcU-laek; < thell + lacS.] Seed-lac 
melted and formed into thin plates. This is the 
form in which it is generally sold for making 
varnish and the like. See B heiiftiy cwtah, 
apAllsh, or a polished surfaesb produced by the appHcation 
of shellac varnish and suheequsot rubbing cf the i — ~ 


The varnish is usually applied more than onoiL each coat 
heiim thoroughly rnnb^ so that the pores of the wood 
are filled up ana the surface is left smooth, but without 
any thick coat of varnish covering It.— SheUao varniSh, 
a varnish made by dissolving shellac in some solvent as 
alcohol, with sometimes the addition of a coloring matter, 
shellac (she-lak' or sherak), v. t.i pret. and pp. 
shellacked, pw. shellacking. [Also shellack; < 
shellac, n. j to coat with shellac. 

In the finishing of this class of rods they are polished 
with pumice stom^ their pores are filled with whiting and 
water, and they are sheUaeked and vamiahed. 

Sei. Amer., S. S., LXll. 19ft. 

8hell«*apple (shel'ap^l), n. Bee sheld-apple. 
shell-auger (shera^gtor), n. An auger which 
has a hollow shell extending several inches 
from the cutting edge toward the handle. 
Shellback (shel^ak), n. An old sailor; a sea- 
dog; a barnacle. [Blang.] 

Had a landsman heard me say that 1 had changed my 
name, then, unless 1 had explained that property wsa the 
came, he would atralghtway have suspected me of srson, 
forgery, or murder ; . . . these two shdl-baeks asked no 

S ineetions, suspected nothing, simply said "Hegerton it 
s," and so made an end of the matter. 

W. C. MussM, Jack's Courtship^ XX. 

shell-bank (sherbangk), n. A shelly bank or 
bar, usually covered at high tide, forming 
favorite feeding-grounds for various fishes, 
ru. S.] 

Shellbark (sherbttrk), n. Either of two hick- 
ories of eastern Nortn America, so named from 
the loose, flat, strap-like scales of the bark on 
old trees. The principal one is Carga alba (HieorSa 
ovata); the big or bottom abellbaik, thriving particularly 
on bottom-lands in the west, Is C. (B.) suleata. Both are 
important hard-wood timber-trees, and both yield sweet 
and oily marketable nuta, those of the former being 
smaller, thinner-shelled, and sweeter. Also shagbark. See 
cut under hickory. 

shell-bit (shel'bit), n. A typical form of the 
bit for boring in wood. It is shaped like a gouge 
so as to shear the fibers round the circumfer* 
once of the holes. 

shell-blow (shel'blo), n. A call sounded on a 
horn made of a large shell, usually the coneh 
or strombns. [West Indies.] 
shell-boaxd (sherbord), n. A frame placed on 
a wagon or cart for the purpose of carrying hay, 
straw, etc. 

shell-boat (sberbot), n. Same as shell, 8 (d). 
shell-box (snerboks), n. 1. A box divided mto 
compartments for keeping small shells of dif- 
ferent varieties as part of a oonchological col- 
lection.^ 2. A box decorated by tbe applica- 
tion of shells arranged in ornamental patterns, 
shell-buttcm (sherbut^n), n. A hollow button 
made of two pieces, front and back, joined by 
a turnover seam at the edge and usually cov- 
ered with silk or cloth. 

shell-cracker (gherkrak'^r), n. A kind of sun- 
fish, Eupomotis ^ciosus. [Florida.] 
fdieli-erest (shelixreBt), n. Among pigeon-fan- 
ciers, a form of crest running around the back 
of the head in a semicircle: distinguished from 
peak-erest. 

Boell-dillil^ (shel'dil^isk), n. The dulse, JBho- 
dymenia palmata : so called from its growing 
among mussel-shells near low-watermark. See 
dulse, dilliak, Ehodymenia. [Ireland.] 
shell-dOTe ( weFduv), n. A ground-dove of tbe 
genus Scardafella, as S. squamata or S. inca; a 
soaie-dove. See cut under Scardafella, 
shelldraket, n. An obsolete form of sheldrake. 
BheUdHOk, n. See shelduck. 
shell-eater (shereH^r), n. The open-beaked 
stork ; same as clapper-bill. See cut under open- 
bill. 

dielled (sheld), a. Having a shell, in any sense ; 
as applied to animals, testaceous, conemferous, 
ostr^ous, ostracodermatous, entomostraeous, 
thqracostracous, coloopterous, loricate, thick- 
skinned, etc. (see the speoifio words). 

Mr. Cumberland need to say that anthora must not be 
thin-aktoned, but shdled like tlie rhinoceros. 

1. D' Israeli, <?alam. of Anthony p. 81ft. 

sheller (sherer), n. [< shell 4* -eri.l One who 
shells or husks, or a tool or machine used in 
shelling or husking: as, a comsheUer; pea- 
sheUers, 

Theae young raaoala, 

These peaood-aMXen, do so cheat i 
We cannot have an ajpple in the or 
But straight some lauy longs for t 

Jtondolph, Amyntaa, lit i. 
Specifically -~(o) A machine for stripping the kernels of 
malxe or Indian corn from the cob; a corn-sheller. (b) 
One who makea a buatoeaa of opening bivalves tor market ; 
an opener ; a ahuoker ; a sticker. [Mew Jersey.] 

The olama are thoroughly washed before they are given 
over to the knivea of the **asaBariL"or "openenr'— as they 
are aometimea ealled. FVitoriw qfU. S., V. IL SBft. 


«ai# 

Sliellmr’B oaae. See ooeei. 

Bliell-iura (shel'flr), n, Phosphoreeoenoe from 
decayed straw, etc., or touchwood. HaUiweU, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

B&ell-flBh (sherflsh), II. 8ing» and pi. [Early 
mod. E. shelfishf shelfisahe. < ME« ahel^hy < 
AS. sceljiscy scyljise (= loel. slceyiahr)^ < seell, 
scfflly shell, + JUCt fish.] An aquatic animal,' 
not a fish, having a shell, and especially one 
which comes under popular notice as used for 
food or for ornament. Specifically -»{«) A testa- 
ceocB or cotichiferous moUuak, as Bn oyater, clam, scallop, 
whelk, ptddook, etc. ; ooUeotlvely, the Jfotfusea. 

The Inhabltantea of this Uande [Molucca], at suohetynie 
aa the Spanyardea came thether, toke a $htHfynht [Tridaena 
gtgat] of auche houdge blanes yat the fleshe therof wayed 
.livll. pound wcyght. Wherby it la apparaunt yat great 

S tries ahonld be found ther^ forasmuch as pearlea are 
e byrth certain tAei[/!«Aes. 

&, Maent tr. of Sebaatlan Munster (First Books on Amer. 

. flea, ed. Arber, p. S4X 

<5) A eiustaceous animal, or crnstacean, as a crab, lobster, 
shrimp, or prawn. 

■hell^llower (sherflou^tV), n. 1. Bee Molu- 
eeUa.^2, The turtleheiid or snakehead, Che- 
lom glabraf and other species. — 3. One of va- 
rious species of Alpima of the Zingiberacem. 
•ihelUfollicle (sherfoKi-kl), n. A shell-sao; 
the integiiment of a moUusk, in the form of an 
OMn follicle or sac in which the shell primarily 
lies, out of and over which it may and usually 
does extend. 

diAll-gage (shergaj), n. A form of caliperg 
wiUi curved detachable interchangeable arms 
and a graduated arc, for determining the thick- 
ness of the walls of a hollow projectile, 
fikell-gland (shcrgland), n. 1. The shell-se- 
cueting organ of a mollusk. it appears at a Tory 
early pmod of embryonic development, and is the active 
secretory aubatance of the ahell-aao or shell-follicle. The 
original shell-gland of the embryo may be transient and 
be replaced by a secondary shell-forming area, or may be 
permanently retained in a modified form. 

2. An excretory organ of the lower crusta- 
ceans, as entomostracans, forming a looped ca- 
nal in a mantle-like fold of the inteimnient, one 
end being osscal, the other opening beneath the 
mantle : so called from its position beneath the 
shell. See cuts under Apus and Daphnia. 

At the anterior boundary of the head, the double black, 
median eye . . . shfnes through the carapace, ana at the 
sideB of the latter two coiled tabes with clear contents, 
the ao-oalled ahdl^lantU, are seen. 

Huxley t Anat Invert, p. 23G. 

ihell-griiuler (shergnn^di^r), n. The Port 
Jackson shark. See Cestraciontid^, and cut 
under aelaehian. Encyc, Brit, XX. 174. 
filiell-g11]| (shel'gun), n. A cannon intended to 
be used for throvdng shells ; especially, such 
a cannon used for horizontal firing, as distin- 
guished from a mortar, which Is used for verti- 
cal firing., 

fdlBllheM (shel'hed), n. The dobson or hell- 
grammite. [Goorgia.] 

well-heap (8hel'h§p),n. A largo accumulation 
of shells^ usually mixed with bones of animals, 
ashes, bits of charcoal, and utensils of various 
kinds, the whole being the remains of a dwell- 
ing-place of a race sumisting chiefly on shell- 
fish. Such accumolations ore found in many places in 
Kurope and America, along coasts and rivers. They arc 
sometimes of prehistoric age, but similar accninnlations 
may be forming and are forming at the present time in any 
port of the world where savage tribes find the conditions 
lavorable for the support of life on shell-fish. Bee k&cheu- 


shell-hook (shePhOk), n. An implement for 
nnppling and caning projectiles. 

MMll-ihiB (shePi^bis), n. A stork of the genus 
Anastamm. Bee cut under openbill. 

diell-ice (shePis), n. Ice left suspended by the 
withdrawal of the water beneath. Such loo may 
be either over ice formed earlier and then overflowed or 
over the land ; the thickness ranges upward from a film, 
but the name Is generally applied only to Ice that Is shell- 
like In thlnneaa. 

Bhelling (shePing), n. [Terbal n. of «.] 
1. The act of removing the shell.— 2. The act 
of bombarding a place. — 8. A commercial name 
for groats. Simmmdy, 

idkoll-iliBectst (shePin^sekts), n. pi. An old 
name of entomostracous crustaceans; the ia- 
sectes a coquilles of the French. Also shelled 
insects. 

idioll-jackot (shePjak'et), n. An undress mili- 
tary jacket. 

Three tnrbaned soldiers In tight aheUdaeketn and baggy 
breeehea. aarytefB moff., tXXX. 996. 

tfloU-lac (shel-lak')) n. Same as shellac. 

idiell-leBS (shePles),a. i<sheU^ ^less.-] Hav- 
ing no shell ; not testaceous ; tunicate : as, the 
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sheU-UiS moUuaks (that is, the aaeldiBiiB}. Bee 
Nuda (h). Cueier (trans.) ; ffuasleg. 

Bhc^-lime (shePlim), «* Lime obtained by 
burning sea-shells. 

Bhell-liinefikone (shePHm'stdn), n, A depoeit 
of shells, in a more or less fra^entavy condi- 
tion, which has beoome impetfectly solidified 
by pressure or by the infiltration of calcareous 
or sandy material. ShoU-llmestone, or ahMly lime- 
stone, Is called In Florida eoguina. The muacheikalk, a 
division of the Trlasalc^ is a ahell-Umeaton(^ and Mils la 
a literal translation of the Oeman name for this rock. See 
TViaatie and musohMait. 

BhellniBill (shePm^), tt. ; pi. sheUmen (-men). 
One of a gun’s c^w on board a man-of-war 
whose duty it is to pass shells for loading. 
Bhell-marble j[shePmfir^bl), n. An ornamental 
marble containing fossil sheUs. See marble^ 1. 
Bhell-marl (shePmfirl), ft. A white earthy de- 
posit, orumbling readily on exposure to the air, 
and resultihig mm the aooumulation of more 
or less disintegrated fragments of shells. Such 
deposits are of frequent occurrence at the bottom of lakes 
and pondi, or where such bodies of water have formerly 
' existed. 

Bhell-meat (shePmet), fi. Shelled food; some 
edible having a shell, as shell-fisli or eggs. 
[Rare.] 

ShMnunia may be eaten after foul hands witliont any 
harm. Fuller, Holy State, p. 8S6. (Latham.) 

Bhell-xnoimd (shePmound), n. A mound or 
heap chiefly made of shells of mollusks which 
have in former times been used for food; a 
shell-heap (which see). 

Bhell-ornament (shePfir^n^ment), ft. Orna- 
mentation of which forms studied from natu- 
ral shells form an important pari ; any piece of 
decoration of which any shell-form is a charac- 
teristie part. 

Bhell«parrak66t (shePpar^^-kfit), n. The Aus- 
tralian undulated, waved, or zebra grass-parra- 
keet, Melopsittaem undulatus. Bee cut under 
Mel^ipsittacus. 

shell-parrot (shePpar'qt), n. Same as shell- 
parrakeet. 

well-proof (shel 'prOf ), o. Same as bomb-proof. 
Shell-p^p (shePpump), n. In well-boring^ a 
sand-pump. 

diell-qnail (shePkwal), n. An American quail 
of the genus C'afftpc^, as C.squamata; a seale- 
quail. See out under Calliptpla. 
sheU-redHcer (shel're-du^s^r), n. A tool 
made on the principle of pincers, with which 
a die or a plug is used to reduce or expand 
a cartridge-shell in order to make it fit the 
bullet. 

Bholl-room (shePrOm), n. A room on board 
ship below the berth-deck, constructed and 
lighted like a ma^zine, and used fur the stow- 
age of loaded sh^l. . 

diell-BBO (shePsak), n. Same as shell-follicle. 
Bhell-sand (shePsand), n. Sand chiefly com- 
posed of the triturat^ or comminuted shells 
of mollusks. valuable as a fertilizer, 
shell-snail (^shoPsnal), n. A snail with a shell ; 
any such terrestrial gastropod, as distinguished 
from slugs, which have a small shell, if any. 
Both these forms used to bo called snails. 
shellnm (shePum), n. Same as schelnif skellum. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

well-work (shel'wdrk), n. Ornamental work 
made up of marine shells, usually small, com- 
bined in various patterns and glued to a sur- 
face, as of wood or cardboard, ^e sea-bean, 2. 
shell-worm (shePw^rm), fi. 1. A worm with a 
shell ; a tubioolous annelid with a hard case, as 
a serpula. See cut under iSerpu/o. — 2. A mol- 
luak of the family Dentaliiak; a tooth-shell. 
Bee cut under tooth-shell. 
shellj^ (shePi), a, f< shell + -yl.] 1. Abound- 
ing in, provided with, or covered with shells. 

The Ocean rolling and the eheUg Shore, 

Beantilol Objeots, sball delight no more. 

Prior, Solomon, llL 


Oo to your cave, and see H In Its beauty, 
The billows else may wash its HuMy sldr 


as eie^finehy 1. 

(dielm. e. See srilelm. 

Shelook (she-lfikOf [< Ar. shaWc.'] An Ara- 
bian name for any hot, dry, dust-bearing des^ 
ert wind, excluding the simoom, 
shelter (shePtSr), n. [An altered form of shel* 
iron, sheltrumy q. v. The formation of this 
word heeame obscured, and the terminal ele- 
ment conformed to the common termination 
-ter, the first syllable being prob. alwi^s more 
or less vaguely associated with shield, ME. and 
dial. shelA, its actual origin, and perhaps in part 
with sheal^.’] 1. A cover or defense from ex- 
posure, attack, injurv, distress, annoyance, or 
the like ; whatever shields or servos as a pro- 
tection, as from the weather, attack, etc.; a 
place of protection: n%,9, shelter from the rain 
or wind ; a shelter tor the friendless. 

I will bear thee to some eheUer. 

Shak., As you Like It, 11. 0. 17. 
The healing plant shall aid, 

From storms a thdter, and from heat a shade. 

Pape, Messiah, 1. 1& 

2. The protection or .immunitv from attack, 
exposure, distress, etc., afforded by a place or 
thing; refuge; asylum. 

Your most noble vertues, . . . under which I hope to 
have eheUer against all storms that dare threaten. 

Cope. John Smith, True Travel^ Bed. 
It hiqmened to be a very windy evening, so we took 
MUt within the walls of some cottages. 

Poeodee, Description of the East, IL 1. 164. 
If a show'r approach, 

You find safe tfietter In the next msge-ooach. 

Cowper, Ketirement, L 492. 
The tribunals ought to be sacred places of refuge, 
where . . . the innocent of all parties may find ehelter. 

Macaulay, Blr J. Maoklntoeli. 
«Syn. L Screen, shield. — S, Cover, covert, sanotualry, 
haven. See the verb. 

shelter (shePt^r), v. [< shelter, n.] L trans. 

1. To protect from exposure, attack, injury, 
distress, or the like ; afford cover or protection 
to ; hence, to liarbor : as, to shelter thieves. 

The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves did eheUer. 

Shak., Blob. II., IIL 4. M). 
Why was not I deform'd, that, ehetter'd in 
Secure neglect, I might have scap’d this sin? 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, li. 142. 
In vain I strove to check my growing Flame, 

Or eheUer Passion under Friendship’s Name. 

Prior, Celia to Damon. 
Near thy oily^gates the T^ord 
SheUered his Jonah with a gourd. 

b. 0. Horntti, The Burden of Nineveh. 
A lonely valley eheltered from the wind. 

William Morria, Earthly Paradise, I. 826. 

2. To place under cover or shelter; seek shel- 
ter or protection for ; house ;> with a reflexive 
pronoun, to take refuge ; betake one’s self to 
cover or a safe place. 

They theUered themadaea under a rock. Abbot. 

Another royal mandate, so anxious was he to Mter 
htmadj beneath the royal shadow, he fCranmer] caused 
to be addressed to his own officers, to citq his own dergy 
to Lambeth. B. W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., xxf. 
a>Syn. L To Defend, Protect, etc. (see keep), shield, screen, 
shroud, boUMv ensconce, hide, 
n. intrans. To take shelter. 

'There aft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
SheUere In cool. MUton, P. I.., lx. 1109. 

skeltarer (shePtAr-^r), n. Cue who shelters, 
protects, or harbors : as, a shelterer of thieves 
or of outcasts. 

shelterless (shePtAr-les), a, [< shelter + -less."} 

1. AiTording no shelter or cover, as from the 

elements; exposed: as, a roadstead. 

No more orange groves and roee gardens ; but the tree* 
leie, dteUerleee plain, with the fierce sun bvday andfroeta 
at night. ’ Froude, Bketenes, p. 211. 

2. Destitute of shelter or protection ; without 
home or refuge. 

Now, sad and eheUerleee, perhiqM, she lies, 

Where piercing winds blow eharp, and the chill rain 
Drops from some pent*hoase on her wretched head. 

JUme, Jane Shore, v. -"L 


2. Couslsting of a shell or shells; forming or 
formed by a shell. 

The snail . . . 

Shrinks baokwa^ In his aheUy cave. 

Shak., Vraua and Adonlib L lOM. 

8. Of the nature of a shell; testaceous; con- 
chvlious; cbitiuous, as the carapace of a crab; 
calcareous, as the shell of a mollusk ; slUcious, 
as the test of a radiolarian. 


J. Bamie. dieltsr-te&t (shePter-tent), n. See tent. 


Thla membrane was enl 


ittreiy of the eheUy nature. 


IV. V. 


shaltaiT (shePtfir-l), a. [< shelter + -yi.] Af- 
forcUng snelter. [Rare.] 

The warm and ahdtary Shores of Gibraltar. 

WOmi WkUe, Hist Selbome (ed. 1876), p. 114. 

dialtie, ft. See eheliy^. 
sheltopQsiek, n. See seheUepueik, Buxkg, 
idbishamt, iflialtniiiif, n. [mrly mod. E. sha* 
troH, ooourring in the var. form Mtnm; < ME. 
skeitronf sheltrone, shellroun, aheltrm. edteltros, 
at^llrime.eeheltroun, sehiltromt sheimm, eehit* 
tnm, sehemrume, sheldtnme,shutfrom, Be. eheU 



Mitm), al>odyof giiacds 
br^roopf. muadroiii hence defenae, protectiont 
ehelteri < AB« seM^trwm^ lit. Uhierd«troop/ % 
1 of men with efaields. < BeylA^ » ehieldi *f 
. a liand or troop ox men (ef. qetnm^ a 
oohortjL < inm, fim, eteadfaet: eee mUM and 
turn. Hence aMter, q. v.] 1. A body of troops 
in battle array; a squadron ; a battalion. 
Thslre sblppia In ihdtrm$ thotton to lond» 

Knyt hom with oablM & with kono anorei. 

JDtMirwiicnqfTroi/ (B. V. T. aX I 6088. 
'Hit arohen on iwthere halfo ho ordajnede UiOF-a(tyre 
Xh Mfaako In a to aohotte whene thame lykoi. 

MorU AHhwnQL E. T. aX L im. 

A-goin hem myght endure noon hameya ne no kynga 
ne warda ne tAMOvn, were it neuer eo oloa. 

jreWin(E. B. T. ax U. 88a 
2, Shelter ; refuge ; defense. Bee shelter, 
For>thl memre we va wel and make owre falthe owre aoM* 
trottfi, 

And thorw faith oometh contricloun oonaelenoo wote wel. 

Pien Ptwrman (B), xlv. 81. 

sheltp^, shaltia (sherti), n. ; pi. ehelHee (4iz). 
[Also ehaltf eholt; said to be an abbr. dim. of 
Sfftetland pony, 2 A small sturdy horse ; a Shet- 
land pony. [Hcoteh.] 

Three thdttes . . . were procnred from the hill— little 
shagged animals, more resembling wild bears than any 
thing of the horse tribe, yet possessed of no small degree 
of strength sad spirit SeaU, Pirate^ xi. 

(shel ' ti)» n. ; pi. ahelHes (-tiz). [Of. 
ahea^ (t).] A sheal ; a cabin or shanty. 

The Irish turf cabin and the Hlgliland stone shdty can 
hardly have advanced much during the last two thousand 
years. A, it WaUace, Nat Select, p. 812. 

■lielvo^ (shelv), V, t ; pret. and pn. shelved^ ppr. 
shelving. lAlno ahe&; < shelfifti,} 1. To place 
on a snelf: as, to shelve books. — 2. To lay by 
on a shelf; put away or asido as disposed of 
or not needed ; hence,, to put off or neglect : 
as, to ahehw a question or a claim. 

But even though he die or be tthdved^ the race of trai- 
tors will not be extinct IF. PMUipt, Speeches, etc., p. 79. 

8. To furnish with shelves, as a room or closet, 
ghelve*^ (shelv), pret. and pp. shelved^ ppr. 
shelving, [Prob. ult. < Icel. akelgja^skj refl., 
become askew, lit. * slope itself’ (s Sw. dial. 
sl^algdsy ahjdlgdSy refl., become crooked, twist), < 
s^dlgrf wry, oblique, hence sloping, ss Bw. dial. 
slgalgy crooked, at^mg, oblique, awry : see shaU 
low^t shool^f sheld^t of which shelve*^ is thus 
practically the verb. The change of the final 
guttural p to 1 ' appar. took place through ir, 
which appears in amllow and some of its cog- 
nate forms.] I. intrans. To slope ; incline. 

After we had, with much sdo, conquered ibis hill, we 
saw in the midst of it the present mouUi of Vesuvio, 
which goes 9hnlving down on all sides till above a hun- 
‘ »ep. 

Kemarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 439X 

At Keeling atoU the shores of the lagoon shsfee gradu- 
ally where the bottom is of sediment. 

Darwin, Ck>ral Beefs, p. 40. 

In the stillness she heard the ceaseless waves lapping 
against the uhelvinff shore. 

Mn. QatkeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, zlv. 

n. trana* To incline or t^ (a cart) so as to 
discharge its load. [Prov. £ng.] 

■halwe^ (shelv), fi. [< shelve'^, e., or a variant 
of shelf^.'l A shelf or ledge. [Bare.] 

Oonch'd on a nhUve beneath its [a oUira] brink, . . . 
The wizard waits prophetic dream. 

iSleott, L. of the L., iv. A. 
Above her, on a crag’s uneasy skslef, 

Upon his elbow raised, all prostrate elsi^ 
Shadow’d Bnoeladna. KtaU, Hyperion, ii. 

•lldlTir (shePvar), ». [< shelve"^ 4- -eri.] A 
w^^n or truck shelving or sloping toward the 

ahelTM, n. Plural of shelf. 

•lialvillg^ (sheP ring), n, [Verbal n. of shelve^ f 
e.] 1. materials for shelves, or shelves colleo- 
tivelv.— 2. The act of placing or arranging on a 
shelf or shelves : as, the shelving of one’s books ; 
hence, the act of putting away, off, or aside.— 
8. In hushandrvy an openframe fitted to a wagon 
qr cart to enable it to receive a larger load of 
some light material, as hay or leaves, 
•helvilllp (shePving), n, (Verbal n. of shelve^, 
c.] irBlopixm**-*^* A sheivy place; a bank or 
reef. [BareJ 

He spoke, end speeking, st hts stem he sew 
The hold doeiifhas vme the Mvtvgs dntw. 

Diwdsfik V. 819. 

dmlTy (shePvl), a. [< shtUve^^ she^, + -yi.] 
Shelving; sloping; shallow. 

1 bed been drowned bat thst the shore wte $hdty ind 
Shak., 11. W. of W., ifl. A lA 
The bet In the shshy rook ie hid. 

/. JLlMe,Ott]prttysy. 


Kl yards d< 
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ifimuMriliff, n. A Middle English lonn of 
mertng, 

SllimittO (shem'Xt), n. [< Shem *f Of. 

Semiie,\ Same as Semite, 
8h6lliitic(8hf-mit'ik),a. [< + 4o. Of. 

8emitie,'\ Same as Semitic. 

Blmmitlih (shem'i-tish), a, [< Shemite + -cs^^.] 
Same as Semitic, 

Sliemitism (shem 'i-tizm), n. [< Shemite *f -ism.] 
Same as Semitism. 

Shonailigail (shf-nan'i-gan), n, [Origin ob- 
scure.] Nonsense; humbug; deceit: as, now, 
no shenanigan about this. [Slang.] 
she&dit (shend), v, [< ME. shmaen. schenden^ 
seenden, < AS. scendan. bring to sname, dis- 
grace, harm, ruin, sr 08. scendan = OFries. 
achemda » MD. D. .schenden sx MLQ. sehenden 
xs OHG. seentan^ MHG. sehenden. O. schdnden 
XX Sw. skdnda = Dan. slijicnde, bring to shame, 
disgrace; from the noun: AS. scandf soea/ndf 
scondf second xx OHG. scanta^ MHG. G. sdhande, 
etc., =a Goth, skandaf shame, disgrace, ruin: 
see shand.'} I. trans. 1. To put to shame; 
bring reproach, disgrace, or ignominy upon; 
disgrace. 

We be all Stent, 

For so fsls a company in englond waa nevar. 

PoliUeal Poems, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 10. 
Bebatefull atrife, and cruell enmity, 

The famous name of knighthood fowly ehend. 

Spettser, F. Q., II. vl. 85. 

2. To blame; reprove; reproach; scold; revile. 
Though that 1 for my prymer shal be shent, 

And uial be beten thryes in an houre, 

1 wol itconne^ our lady for to honoiire. 

Chaueer, Prioress’s Tale, 1. 89. 
For sUence kepynge thou shalt not be shtnt. 

Where as thy speache May cause thee repent. 

Baheee Book (£. £. T. 8.X P* 64A 
Alas, air, be patient. What say you, sir? lamsAentfor 
■peaking to you. Shak., T. N., iv. 2. 112. 

8. To injure; harm; spoil; punish. 

Herowde the kvng has malise ment, 

And shappis with shame yow fur to ehmde, 

And for that ge non hannes shulde hente, 

Be othir wales God will ye wende. 

York PUtye, p. 187. 

Hasty procease will ehende it euery dele, 

Avise yow wele and do be good counceli. 

Oenerydee (E. £. T. S.X 1. 1657. 

4. To ruin; destroy. 

Of me unto the worldes ende 
Shal neither ben ywrlten nor ysotige 
No goode worde, for this bokes wol me ehende. 

Chaueer, TroUua, v. 1060 
Such a dream I had of dire portent. 

That much 1 fear my body will be eherd; 

It bodes 1 Shall have wars and woeful strife. 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, 1. 110. 

6. To defeat; outdo; surpass. 

Anthony is Stenl, and put hire to the fllgbte. 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 052. 
That did excel! 

The rest, so far as Cynthia doth ehend 

The leaser starros. Spenser, Prothalamion, L 122. 

0. To forbid. BalUwell. — 7. To defend ; pro-' 
teot. 

Not the aide they brought, 

Which came too late, nor his owne power could shend 
This wretched man from a moste foirfuU end. 

Tknee' WhieOe (E. £. T. KX p. 68w 
Let David's harp and lute^ his hand and voices 
Give laud to him that loveth Israel, 

And sing his praise that ehendeth David'a fame, 

That put away his sin from out his sight. 

And sent his shame into the streets of Oath. 

Peels, David and Bethaahe. 

n. intrans. To be rained; go to destruction. 
Less the tender grasses ehende. 

Hpm. fifths Bees, 1. 1400, 

8lUNldflllt(8hend'ffil),a. [ME,schen{^ful^sckin(l- 
ful; < shand, *shend, n., + -/«!.] Ignominious. 
She is f ul glad in hir corage, 

If she se any gret lynage 

Be brought to non^t in eehynfvd wise. 

Ram. of the Rum, L 850. 
Swuoh was Godes death o rode— pinful and sheedful 
ouer alle othre. Anervn AMs, p. 856. 

BhendAlUjt (shend'ffil-i), adv, [ME. schen^ul- 
Uche: < shen^nl + -^8.] Ignominiously; mis- 
erably; shamefully. 

Spec hire soheome SBAend/blioAe. AnerenRiMe,p.S\C. 

Gods deto '^VtoMSaul^Si 

And si his seed fbr that sunne seAsndSQKeks ende. 

Piers PUrtsman (AX lit. 861. 
The enemyes of the lande ware ehendfuUy chasvd and 
utterly confounded. Pahyan. 

ghw^itahtpi (shend'ship), n* [< ME. shen(h- 
shipe, sdkcndeehipf sehmeehip, stdtenshipf sehen- 
eh^, seAendaheme; < shmd, *shend, n., 4- -gMp.] 
Shame; punishment; injury; harm. 


•bAl^llAXd 

And thalr eehendeehspe salle he mare 
Than ever had any man here in thoght. 

Eampole, Frick of Conscience, 1. 7148. 

To mnoh defouled for ehendehipe that man is wort^ to 
hava OAotieer, Parson’s lUe. 

Sbenet, a, and v. A Middle English form of 
eheenl, 

Slieilfiliai (shen'shl), n. A member of ond of 
the two sects into which the Parsees of India 
are divided. Compare Kadmee. 
riientt. Preterit and past participle of shend. 
fllie-oak (she'ok), It. [Cf. she-pinet] One of va- 
rious shrubs and trees of the peculiar, chiefly 
Australian, genus Casuarina. They are without 
true leavea, the place of these being suppliM by whorls of 
slender deciduous branchlets. The latter are of an acidu- 
lous taste, and are relished by cattle. The wood is very 
hard, excellent as fuel, and valuable for fine or coarae 
woodwork; Its appearance gives to some species the name 
of betffwood. The species specittcally called ehe-oak are 
C. smeta (C. quadriwUme), the coast she-oak (sometimes, 
however, called he-oakl C. gilauta, the desert she-oak, and 
C. euberoea, the erect sne-oek. See Casuarina. 

Shieol (she'dl), n. [Heb. shddl, a hollow place, 
a cave, < shiPal, di^ hollow out, excavate.] 
The place of departed spirits : a transliteration 
of the Hebrew. The original Is in the authorised ver- 
sion generally rendered grave, hell, or vU; in the revised 
version of the Old Testament the word Sheol is substituted. 
It corresponds to the word Hades In Giwek daasic litera- 
ture and in the revised version of the New Testament 
Bee AffP. 

Sheollc (shg-o'lik), o. [< Sheol 4- -ic.] Per- 
taining to Sheol or hell. JV. and Q,, 7th ser., 
Vi. 398. [Bare.] 

Sbepe^t, n. An old spelling of shvep\ sheep'^, 
diepe^, n. [ME., < AS. soipe, wages.] Wages; 
hire. 

In withholdynge or abreggynge of the ehepe, or the 
hyre, or of the wages of servauntiE. 

Chaueer, Parson’s Tale. 

Bbeptnf, n. An obsolete form of shippen, 
flbepbexu (Bhen'6rd), n, [Early mM E. also 
Shephard, shepheard, sheepherd (also as a sur- 
name Sfumherdf Sheppard, Shepard) •f < MB; 
scheepherae, shepherd, shephirae, schepherd, 
schemurde. schepphirde, scheperde, sduppardCf 
< AS. scedvhyrae, seephyrde (= G. seh^fhirte), 
a keeper of sheep, shepherd (cf . seeapheorden, a 
sheepfold), < soedp, sheej), + Aprde, a herd, a 
fipiardian : see shcep^ ana herd^ij A man who 
herds, tends, and guards sheep in pasture; a 
pastor. 

In the Weye to Jerusalem, half a Myle fro Betheleem. 
is a Chirche, where the Aungel seyde to the Seheppardu 
of the Blrthe of Crist MandeviUe, Travefa p. 78. 

The Lord is our ihepherd, and so called In more places 
than by any other name. Donne, Sermons, vtt. 

Bhspxwrd Xdnis, or Hylnoa. a race or dynastyprobably 
of Semitio miidn, who took Memphis, and rendered the 
whole of Bgypt tributary. The conquest appears to have - 
takei^laoe about 2200 or 2100 B. a, and dynasties XV. 
and Xvl. were probably Hyksos. Their rule in Egypt 
may have lasted from 800 to 500 years. Attempts nave 
been made to connect their expulsion wiUi the narrative 
in the book of Bxodna.— 8lwpii«rd*B crook, a long staff 
having its upper end carved so as to form a hook, used by 
shepherds.— Shgpligrd’B dog, a variety of dog employed 
by shepherds to protect the flocks and control their move- 
menta. It la generally of considerable size, and of power- 
ful, lithe build, with wo hair thick-set and wary, we tall 
inclined to be long and having a busby fringe, the roussie 
sharpy and the eyes large and bright. The oolite or sheep- 
dog of Scotland is one of the best-known and most intelU- 
gent dogs of this wido-surcad and useful variety.— Shgp. 
aArd’S lute, either a flageolet or an oboe of simple eon- 
stnictlom such aa Is used by shepherds. Also the^pherds 
pipe.’-- 8be|fil«rd*8 plaid. Same as shephenYe tartan, 
BhApbard’s taxtaa. See tormn.— ghapherd’s wat 
thar-glaJHI, the pimpernel, A nMtdlie arveneie. Also poor- 
moil’s weather -mam. These and the names ehepherds-iloek, 
•watch, •ealenaar, and •sundial, and Jokn-go4o-bed^at-noon 
allude to the closing of its flowers early in the afternoon 
or at the approach of bad weather. See pimpernel, 4.— 


professedly for the deliverance of Louis IX. (8t. l^uisX who 
had been prisoner in Egypt The Shepherds wdte fiercely 
opposed to the clergy and monks, and usurped priestly 
functions. They held possession of Paris for a while, and 
committed many outrage^ especially upon the J ewa. The 
movement waa soon suppressed. An outbreak of mendi- 
cants similarly named took idace under Philip V. in 1820^ 
hut this also soon came to an end. 
flbai^erd (sliep'(^rd), v. t. r< shepherd, n.] 1, 
To tend or guide as a shepherd. 

Multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering In thick flooks4Uong the monutiint, 
Shepherded by the alow, unwilling wind. 

Shmey, Prometheus Unbound, ii. L 

2. To attend or wait on; gallant. [Jocose.] 

Shepherding a lady. Sdinhwrgh Rea. 

8. To watch over, as a mining claim, and estab- 
lish a right to it by doing a certain amount of 
work on it: said especially of digging small 
pits in the neighborhood of a rich deposit of 
gold ; hence, to attend or hang about (a person) 



on the obaaoe of getting sonoiething ont of him. 
[Slang, Australia.] 

Tho speoalfttort who sat dangUiif tlietr legs In their tn- 
fSnt pits, ikepkerding their oIsIidb, awaiting with analety 
. . . the run of the vein. 

Percy Clarke^ New Chum in AnstraUa, p. 71. 

diepherd-bird (sbep'^rd-bArd), ». A book- 
name of the rose-starling, Pastor roseas. See 
out under pastor. 

Bhepherd-aM (shep'^rd-dog), n. r< ME. soAej>- 
erae doge, so^phirde dogg; < shepherd + dog.'] 
Same as shepherd^s dog (which see, under ship* 
herd). 

ihepnerdess (Shep'^r-des), n. [< shepherd + 
-m.] A woman who tends sheep ; a rural lass. 

She put herself Into the garb of a chepherdett. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Shepherdia (die-p^r'di-|l), n. [NL. (Nuttall, 
1818), named after John* Shej)hord (died 1836), 
curator of the botanio garden at Liverpool.] A 
genus of apetalous plants, of the order EUsag- 
naeese. it is distinguished from the two other genera 
of the order by Its opposite leaves, and by dioaoious flowers 
with a fouivcleft, somewhat spherionl or ovoid calyx, and a 
thick disk with eiglit lobes, the male flowers with eight 
stamens and the ovary in the femaie with one cell and one 
ovule. There are 8 species, aU natives of North America, 
chiefly in the westeni United StaieB~-on<^iSl Canadentii, 
with yellowish flowers and insipid reddish fruit, extend* 
ing east to Vermont. They are small shrubs covered with 
a ulvery or rusty shining scurf, and bearing petioled ob< 
long and entire leaves, small flowers in short spikes or ra> 
oemes, and numerous fleshy berries (each formed of Uie 
thickened calyx) persistent around the true fruit, which is 
a small ahhene. S. argentea. the buifalo-berry, also known 
as rebhadknrru and betifeuet-tree^ is an abundant spiny shrub 
found from New Mmeo and the Missouri to Hudson's 
Bay ; its branches are covered In autumn with olnstera of 
scarlet berries of the sise of currant^ containing an edible 
add and mealy pulp, once an important srticle oil 
Indians. 


eset 

m wllh loagw wto 

wjuce nowers ere memed. ThkM are loileind bf flat 
oboordate>triaiigular pods, suggastlng the common name. 
The iflMit hM been uaed aa an antlsowbntic and in hema* 
turia. It has alao been called ikephenPe^ptmtk or Aopi 
eoeneeed, dappedepeueh, mothePedUmrt oto. 

Bhephera'fl-rod (shop rod), n. A small 
kind of teasel, IHpsaous pUosuSf g^wing in Eu- 
rope. 

8lieplierd*fMitaif (shep'drdz-sthf), n. 
shepherd^s-rod. 

flhe-pilie (shS'pln), n. rCf. ske-oak.] 
Australian conifer, Poaoearpus slata. 

Bheppey argfllltilia. See argentme and pearl- 
side.. 

gheppickf (Bhep'ik), n. [Also sheppeok; a var. 
of sheep-jpiek.] A kind of hay-fo». Nares. 

Bheppy (shep^i), %. ; pL shepmes (-iz). [Also 
sheppey; of. shepen^ shippen^ A dheep-oote; 
a miieep-sbed. 

I took the two finest and heaviest [sheept and with one 
beneath my right arm, mid the other beneath my left. I 
went straight home to the upper liWgDifMy, and set them in- 
side and fastened them. 

A. J>. BUukmore, Lorna Boone, xlil. 


Same as 
A large 


fihepstara (shep'stfir), n. [Also shepster^ chep- 
ster; < she^^ + stars'^.] The starling, Stumm 
vulgaris. (Compare sheep-rack, 2. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sometime 1 would betray tho byrds 
That lyght on lymed tree, 

Em^taily in Sh^petare tyme, 
when thicke in flockes they flye. 

(?^, Eglogs, vl. (Dtuiu.) 


le%, nohla, mllad to tho dsmtmAsmhh of 
HohottiiDod Jliroiiii hid doxid^tov FoMm*, irlfii 
of Ail; of. share^f elevation, nobiU^' shar/af a 
pinnacle, etc.] 1 . A descendant of Mbhammed 
through his daughter Fatima. 

The relations of Mahomet, called la Arabic Shtr^ or 
noble, by the Turks Bmlr or prinoa have the privtledge 
of being exempt from appearing before any judge but 
their own head: i^>soei«, BM^pUon of the 1^ 

2. A prince or ruler ; specifioally, the chief ma- 
gistrate of Mecca. 

fl&oriff ^ (sher^if), n. [Also sometimeB in the 
restored or explanatory form shire-reevs; also 
sometimes contracted shrieve, early mod. E. 
sheriffe, sehoreff, shireeve, etc., < ME. shereve, 
sdherrevef shireve, shirreve, sohyrsve, soMrrsvSf 
syrreve (hi. shireves, sekirhves, shrives), < AS. 
sdr-gerdfa, * shire-reeve, > < seire, shire, + geri- 
fa, a reeve, officer: see shkre^ and reevsK CJf. 
toumreeve, portreeve.] The chief civil officer 
charged with administering justice within a 
county^ under direotion of tne courts, or of the 
crown or other executive head of the state, and 
usually having also some incidental judicial 
functions, (a) In England, the ohlef oflioer of 
orown in every county or shlnv who does all the aov- 
erelgn'e business in the county, the crown by letters pat* 
ent oomroittlng tbe ousto<ty of the county to him alone. 
Sheriffs are appointed by the orown upon presentation of 
the Judges In a manner partly regulated by law and partly 


, . Ifoodwith 

the Utah Indiana 

ghgplierdiall (shep'^r-dish), a. [< shepherd + 
4sn^.] ^semhling a shepherd ; suiting a shep- 
herd; pastoral; rustic. ‘ 

The fair Pamela . . . had . . . taken on AepherdUk ap- 
parel, which wsa of russet cloth. Air P.iSkffi^, Arcadia, L 

■hepherdism (shep'dr-dizm)* U. [< shepherd + 
-ism.] Pastoral life or occupation. [Rare.] 
shephardling (shep'drd-ling), w. [Formerly 
also shephardling, shepheardling ; < shepherd 4* 
•ling^.] A little or young shepherd. [Bare.] 

The Fourth *■ anotlier valiant iSAepAeardfsap, 

That for a Cannon takes his silly uing. 

And to a Scepter turns bis Shepheards staff, 

Great Prlnoa, great Prophet, Poet, Psalmograph. 

T, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, li., The Handy-Crsfta 
On a hiUoak thou mayst sing 
Unto s handsome chephardUng. 

Bemek, To His Muse. 

a. [< shepherd + 


dim^irdlFt (shep'^rd-li), 
4y^,] Pastoral; rustic. 


Their poems were named EgloguesorsftsjxbeanBvtslke. 

PuUenkam, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. SO. 

lliaplieird’B-bgg (shep^Crdz-hag), n. Same as 
. ekephercTs-purae. 

glwplierd'8-clllb (shep'Crdz-klub), n. The com- 
mon mullen, Verhascum Tltapsus. See cut un- 
der muUen. [Eng.l 

8ll6plierd*8-cre88 (soep 'Crdz-kres), n. A dwarf 
European cruciferous plant, TeesdaUa nudi- 
oauUs. fProv. Eng.] 

gbapbarffl-joy (shep'^rdz-joi), n. A plant of 
one or two species, forming the liliaceous genus 
Geitonopleswm, found in Australia, New Cale- 
donia, and the Pacific isl- 
ands. It is an evergreen 
twiner climbing to a con- 
siderable height, bearing 
purplish-men flowers in 
cymes. TAustralia.] 
diapbard a-knot (shep'- 
Aroz-not), n. The herb 
tormentil, Potentilla Tor- 
mentilla. 

8bapberd'8*iiiyrtle (shep'- 
Aroz-mAr'tl), n. See Rus- 
cus. 

idiapberd's-needla (shep'- 
Araz-ne^dl), n. Same as 
ladtfs-comb. 

sbapbard-spider (shep'- 
Arfi-siu^dAr), n. A harvest- 
man or daddy-long-legs; 
any phalangiid. 
flbapberd's-poneb (shep^- 
Araz-pouch), n. Same as 
shephertTs-purse. 
ghapbard'fl-pime (shep'- 
Ardz-pArs), n. A common 
cruciferous weed, CapseUa Bursa-pastoris. it 
hss s cluster of toothed or pinimllfld roc^lesves, md s 



Plant witli Flowei* and 
Fruits of Shepherd's-puffa 
iCapfttla 

rOfi, a, a Sower ; P, a pod. 


flbepgtarliBg (shep'sthr'lihg), n. 
stare. 

tdiep8tarlt(Bhep'8tAr),w. [<«hecpt + -^8tyr.] A 
sheei^shearer. Palsiprave. (Hallmell.) 
sbapstar^ (shep'stAr), n. Same as shepstare. 
flhapgtw^. n. See shapester. 

8h£urdia (sh$-rttr'di-|), n. [NL. (Dillenius, 
1719), namM after W. Sherard (1659-1728), an 
EiigUsh botanist.] A genus of gamopetalous 
plants, of the order BubiacesR. it is unlike sU others 
of the tribe Qaliem in having Isncoolste and persistent 
cslyx-lobes, snd is characterised by subsessile flowers sur- 
rounded by an Involucre, and by a two-branched style and 
capitate stigma. It has a funnel-shaped corolla with four 
ovate spreading lobes, four stamens, and a two-celled ovary 
containing two ovulea and ripening into twin nutleta. Tho 
only species, S. areeniCa the fleld-madder, also known as 
epurwert. is a native of Europe and theM^terranean re- 
gion from Persia westward.. It is a slender, roughisb, and 
procumbent herb, with four-angled branches, and lanceo- 
ute prickly-pointed leaves four or six in a whorL The 
small pink or bine flowers are borne In clusters surronnded 
by an Involucre formed of united bracts, 
sberbertt, n. An obsolete form of sherbet. 
sherbet (shAr'bet), n. [Formerly also scherbet, 
sherbert, serbet; < Turk, sherbet s= Pers. Hind. 
sharbat, < Ar. sharbat, a drink, sip, beverage, 
syrup, < shariba, he drank. Of. sorbet, a doub- 
let of sherbet, and shrub^, shrab, s^rup, from 
tbe same Ar. source.] 1. A favorite cooling 
drink of the East, made of fruit-juices diluted 
with water, and variously sweetened aud fla- 
vored. It is cooled with snow when this can be 
procured. — 2. A water-ice, variously flavored. 
uerbetlBe (shAr'bet-le), n. A seller of sher- 
bet ; especially, an itinerant sherbet-seller in 
the streets of a Levantine city, 
shorbatslde (shAr'bet-zid), n. An itinerant ven- 
der of sherbet, syrup, etc., in Eastern towns, 
flberd (shArd), n. Same as shard^. 
ffhere^t, U^d n. A Middle English form of 
8hear\ sheer\ sheer^. 

8her0% (shAr), n. In minting, the deviation 
from standara weight permitted law, now 
called the remedy. Encye. Brit., Xvl. 482. 
flbereefL n. See sherif. 

8hBreefae(she-rA^fA),f». lAr.^shar^etashrM, 
a counter of gold, < sharif noble: see sherif. (jf. 
noble, tbe name of an English eoinj A gold 
coin formerly current in Egypt and Turkey, of 
the value of 9s. Ad. English (about |2.24). Also 
called altoon. 

8her6*graiMt» n. An obsolete form of shear- 
grass. 

flheregrig (sber'grig), n. An unidentifled ani- 
mal: so named m tne following quotation. 

Wessels and polaoatiL 9h0rcgrige,'isaxxUm crows, 

Seen snd smmt only by thine mes and nose. 

ro^(P. Pindar), MSA 

8h6r6llia]l, n. A dialectal form of shireman. 
Sbere Thtirsdayt. Bee Sheer Thursday. 
ffberewatert, n. An obsolete spelling of shear- 
water, 

dierif dieraef(8h6-rAn,fi. [Also sherif, sehe- 
rif, sherrife, eherif; » F. ekdrff as Sp. fi^e a 
Pg. xari/e, cmife, eherif, a sherif (cf . Sn. xarifo, 
adomed, well-dressed), a Turk, shertfm HIm. 
shartf, noble, illustrious, a prince, a descendant 
of Mohammed, a Pers. shchr^, noble, < Ar. tkey- 


county of Middlesex. Those appoiii 

Same as sh^- ^und under a penalty to serve the ofBce, except in >pMl- 


fled cases of exemptibn or disability. As ke^r of the 
queen's peaca tbe sheriff is the first man in the county, 
and superior m rank to any nobleman therein during ms 
oflloe, wbloh he bolds for a year. He Is specially intrust- 
ed with the execution of the laws and the preservation of 
the peace, and for this purpose be has at bis dt^p<isal the 
whole civil force of the county —in old legal phraseology, 
the fNws 0 eomUaim. He has also some Judicial funottom, 
lesa extensive now than formerly. The most ordinary of 
his functions, which he always executes by a deputy called 
under-iherig. oonslste in tbe execution of writs. The sher- 
iff performs in person such duties only as are either purely 
honorary, moh aa attendance upon the Judges on circuit, 
or of some dignity and public importance, such as the pre- 
siding over WMtfons and the bolding of county meetings, 
which he may call at any time. 

A ddrrecc badde he been and a oountonr. 

Chaucer, Qen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 859. 

Erles of Ynglando with archers ynewe : 

SUdrrevee scbaiply sohiftys tbe coroonna 

Jforto Arthun (B. E. T. 8.X L 785. 

**Eise vft’* be leld, “thou pvowde aeheref.*' 

HoMn Hood ana the Monk (Child’s l^ada V. 6X 
The reeve of the shire had doubtless been a flaoal of- 
ficer from the beginning. It was the who had to 
see to the King's profit and his own in every corner of his 
shire. B. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. SM. 

(5) In Scotland, the chief local Judge of a county. Tbeie 
are two grades of sheriffs, the chief or superior sheriffs 
and the snerlffs-substitnte (besides tbe lord lieutenant of 
the county, who has the honorary title otjfun^-prineibpf^ 
both ^ 


substlinte nnder him, and the discharge of the greater 

S iTt of tho duties of toe office now praotically rests with 
e sheriffs-tubstitute, the sheriff being (except in one or 
two oases) a practising advocate in Edlnnurgn, while the 
sheriff -substitute is prohibited from taking other emplcw- 
ment^ and must reside within his county. The civil furls- 
dlotion of the sheriff extends to all personal actions on 
contract, bond, or oUlgatlon without limit, actions fmr 
rent, possessory actions, eta, in whkib oases there Is an 
luqwai from the decision of the sberiff-siibstltute to the 
sheriff, and from him to tbe Court of Session. He has 
alao a summary Jurlsdiotion in small-debt cases where 
the value Is not more than £18. In criminal cases the 
sheriff has Jurisdiction in sU offenses the punishment for 
which is not more than two years’ imprisonment. Be has 
also Jurisdiction in bankmpwy esses to any amount (e) 
In the United States, except in New Hampshire and Hhooe 
Island, sheriffs are elected by popular vote, the qualllli: 
cation beiim that the sheriff mnstbe a man, of age, a eltl- 
nm of tbe United States and of the State, and a resident 
in the county; ususlly he can hold no other office, sad 
la not digible for reffieetion untH after the lapse of a 
limited pmod. In aU the States there are deputy sberifft, 
who are agents and servants of the sheriff. In fiew Toik 
arid some other States there is. as in England, an under- 
sheriff, who acts in place of his chief in the litter’s ab- 
sence, eta The principal duties of the sheriff are to 
preserve peace and order througbout the county, to ab 
tend tbe courts as tbe administrative officer of the law. 
to guard prisoners and Joriea, to serve the process and 
exscote the Judgments of the eourte, and to preelde at 
inqulsitlont and aaeeeemeuts of damagm on defeult— 
BU lli Shmlff. the eheriff aedistlngulehed from the under. 
ihertff and otner depntiea— Jslat itMTHT, two peraone 
Jointly appointed tfieriff. or one of such peraona— lOMrifF 
or ndlABiX OfUW, at^eri In 1940, noted In BngllS 

oonstituthmal Metory, on the Yeletive powere of Biwlla* 
mentkto Imprison for content and the oonrte to discharge 
on habeas corpus.— ihoiiini juiy* Bee itoy,— Bhorfir 
flunL In Mwty Sng. law. the jM^ioid court or seseton 
htloby a sheriff tnoocastvdy in the virioas hundreds of 
his county, at which the freeiiolders werii bound toaimeir 
as s part of their *asrrio«—8tilBtS Of tfMdflb. Bet 

BeeO.iy. 

SuSutr (etm'ilitM). n. r< sherif + -aliet 

$tttw tlw eqiilT. «krfcwa%.] 1. The offlo* w 







dlield 


jQfMMon sheriff; idieriftship : shrieralty. 

Term or period of offtee as sheriff. 

Sir HowlMid Heraditlv knighted In hie on 

oooMion of en ad^hroM which he brought np to the king 
tPom hla county. IHehardton, Bit ChariM Chrandleon, ▼iii. 

The Year after I had Twlna; they came in Mr. Pent, 
weaael's thmifaUy. FwUt Taste, L 1, 

■hariff-olerk (sherlf-kierk), n. In Sootland, 
the clerk of the sheriff’s court, who has chaiffe 
of the records of the court. He registers the 
Judgments of the court, and issues them to the 
proper parties. 

Uienffdom (sher 'if«dum), a. [< + -dom.] 

1. The office of sheriff ; shrievalty. 

Hereditary iker^fUcnw. SKuMt, Const Hist, 1 98. 

2. The district or territory over which a sher* 
UFb jurisdiction extends. 

Wigtown was probably created a thttiffdom in the 18th 
century. Enoyt. mit,^ XXIV. 664. 

aharlffass (sher'if-es), n. [< sheriff + •ess.'} 
A female sheriff. [Bare.] 

Blisabeih, widow of Thoroaa Lord Clifford, was Shniff 
m of Westmoreland for many years. 

T. Warton, Hist Eng. Poeuy (ed. 1871), II. 186, note. 

dioriffliood (sher^if-hOd), n. [< ME. sheref- 
hode, shorcfhode; < sheriff + •hood.} The of- 
fice of sheriff. 

The furst Artyole. Weteth that we hane graonted and 
by our charter present conformed to the cltesens of Lon* 
don the ffhorei/aode of London and of Mlddelsex, wyth all 
thingle and cuatumea tliat fallith to the aame §henifhald 
of London w^ in the cite and wythont, by lande and bi 
water. 

CharUfT of London (Rich. ILX In Arnold's Chron., p. 14. 

Bheriff-of&oer (sher'if-of^i-s^r), n. In Scotland, 
anofficer connected with the sheriff’s court, who 
is charged with arrests, the serving of pro- 
cesses, and the like. 

n. r< sheriff + -rtf, syncopated form 
of-e^.1 Sheriffship. 

Bheriffamp (sher'if-snip), n, [< sheriff + -ship.} 
The office or the jurisdiction of a shonff ; shriev- 
alty. 

fdierlflrtootht ( sher'if-tfith ), N . A tenure by the 
service of providing entertainment for the 
sheriff at his county courts: a common tax 
formerly levied for toe sheriff’s diet, ffhartrw. 

aheriffWick (sher'if-wik), n. [< sheriff + u?ick\ 
as in hailmickf consPtblewick.} The district un- 
der a sheriff’s jurisdiction. 

skerkf, An obsolete fonn of shirk. 

gkfirnianf, n. An obsolete form of sJtearman. 

akern (8h(»m), n. Same as shorn. 

aharoot, n. cheroot. 

akerrllL ». Same as sherry. [Obsolete or ar- 
chaic, j 

Ihe second property of your excellent nhorris la, the 
warming of the blood. Shak., 2 Jleti. IV., iv. S. 111. 


idie-aole (shd'sdl). H. The whiff, a fish, [Msh.] 
aket, V. An obsolete or dialectal form of shut^. 
akem. A Middle English form of shoot^ sheets. 
aketert, n. a Middle English form of shooter. 
aketk (sheth), n. The post or standard of a 
plow, which is attached at its upper extremity 
to the plow-beam, and affords below an attach- 
ment for the mold-board and land-side and in- 
directly for the plowshare, 
fdietket, n. a Middle English form of sheath. 
Shetland argua. Bee Argns. 

Shetlander (shet'land-dr), ». A native or an 
inhabitant of Sbeiland, a group of islands 
lying to the norih-uorUieast of the mainland 
of Scotland, and forming, with the Orkney Isl- 
ands, the most northerly county of Scotland. 
Shetland lace. A needle-made openwork or- 
namental trimming, like needle-point lace in 
all respects except that it is made of woolen 
yam, and is therefore coarse and large in pat- 
tern, and capable of being made very warm. 
Shawls, scarfs, etc., are made of it. 

Shetland ponY. See shelty. 

Shetland wool. See teool. 
ahench, ahengh (shuch or shudh), n. [Also 
seuchf sewch; perhaps a form of sew^.} A fur- 
row; a ditch; a gully. [Scotch.] 

It neither grow in eyko nor ditch. 

Nor yet In ony aheueh; 

Bat at the gates o* Paradiie 
That birk grew fair eneuoh. 

The ClorFB Twa Soryto' Owm\ford{CM\A’% BaUadi, II. 70). 

I saw the battle eair and teugh. 

And reekin' red ran niotiy a me^h. 

Burnt, Battle of Sherlff-Muir. 

dieva (8he-vli')f [Also shewaj shiva; < Heb. 
sherd* ^ shewd*^ prob. same as shdv*y shdw*. evil, 
emptiness, < sad’, crash, be destroyed.] In 
Heh. (fram.: (a) An obscure vowel-sound, simi- 
lar to or identical with that known as the neu- 
tral vowel, (h) The vowel-point representing 
such a sound . Simple tkem consista of two dots placed 
thu% -r, under a c<insonant, and representa the neutral 
vowel or the absence of a vowel-sound after a consonant. 
In the latter capacity it is called eUent tkeva. In the former 
eheva mobUe. Compound them consists of the points rep- 
resenting short a, e, and o res|>ective]y, with a aiinple 
sheva placed at the right (thus, -»»t. w, X end indi- 
cates sounds intermediate in nature between these snd 
the neutral vowel. A neutral vowel In the Aryan Urn- 
guages Is also sometimes called $h«va. 

I would suggest that the original word wasirpoiroAoict^w 
» fr/»oKaA«i'<w (the tr by lablation for q, and the second a 
a Mheva, aa in fiaA<urd«). Clamcal Rev., II. 251. 

shew (sho). An archaic form of shoirl, show^. 
shawbread, n. See showhmad, 
shewelt, sewelt (shd'-, su'd), w . [Also sewell ; 
early mod. E, also shaile, < ME. schawle, a scare- 
crow; perhaps from the root of shy'll usually 
referred to shew, show^.} A scarecrow. 


sharris-sackf, n. See sack^. 
flhamig (sher'ug), n. Same as shcarhog. 
Bharr^sner'i), n. : pi . sherries (-iz). [Early mod. 
E. aherris, from wnioh, mistaken as a plural, the 
supposed singular sherry was forinod (cf. c/icr- 
ry^tpea^, similarly formed from *cherisjpea8e\ 
etc.); abbr. of Rherris-whte (or Sherris^sack) (= 
D. Xeres-iffijn ss G. Xeres-wein; P. r*n de Xeres = 
Pg, vinho de Xerez). < Sherris^ also written Sher- 
ries (with sh for Sp. x), also Xeres, Xerez, < Sp. 
Xeres, now Jerez, prop. Jerez de la Frontera, 
In southern Spain, near Cadiz, where the wine 
is still made ; X h. Csesaris, gen. of Cmar, Cmsar, 
after whom the town was named : see Csasar. 
Of. Bp. Saraaossa, oontr. < L. Cmarea Augusta.} 

1. Otiginally, the wine of Xeres; hence, a gen- 
eral name for the strong white wines of the 
south of Spain, of all qualities except the low- 
est. It ic a wine Uiat ic much manipulated, differencec 
of color being often produced by artificial means, and a very 
large part of the exported wine being fortified with brandy 
or alcohol, and otherwiae dlagnited. Compare wmnHUado. 

I have 

A bottle of sherry in my power ahall beget 
New crotchets In your heads. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, i. 1. 

2. A small wine-glass of the size and form 
oommonlv used for sherry and similar wines, 

dlgrry-COOhlffi: (zher'i-kobU^r), n. A cobbler 
made with zher^. See cobbler^, 1. 
ihensr^Talliet (zher 'i-val^iz), n. pi. [Perhaps, 
through a TP. or Sp. form, ult. < LL. aarabatia, 
sardbara, wide trousers such as are worn in 
the East, < Heb. (Chaldee) sarbalin (translated 
*^hosen’’ in Han. iii. 21).] - Overalls of thick 
cloth or leather, buttoned or tied round the legs 
over the trousers as a guard against mud or 
dust when traveling on horsehaok; leggings. 
rWestem U, S.] 

fligtth A Middle English spelling of skirt 


Thou (the owl] seist that^mes {men] tbeifoth [take], 
And hele on rodde the aiinoth (hang], 

And the to-twichet and to-schaketh 
And sutnme of the schawles roaketh. 

(hU and Nightinffole (Morris's Spec. Early Eng.X L 1648. 
Any thyng that is hung up is called a Sewd. And those 
are used roost commonly to amaxe a Deare, and to make 
him refuse to passe wher they are hanged up. 

TurbtmiUe, Booke of Hunting (ed. 1575), p. 98. 
So are these bugbears of opinions brought by g^t 
clerks into the world to serve as shewels to keep them 
from those faults whereto else the vanity of the world 
and weakness of senses might pull them. 

Sir P. Sidney, Areadia, iiL 

diewort, n. A Middle English form of shower*^. 

shewhlk (shf-wingk'), n. Same as chewink. 

dieyk, dieykh, n. See sheik. 

Shiah (sheMi), n. [Also Sheenh, Sheah; ss Pers. 
Hind, Ar. shi*a, shi*ah, orig. Ar., lit. ‘ sect.’] A 
member of that division of the Mohammedans 
which maintains that Ali, first cousin of Mo- 
hammed and husband of lus daughter Fatima, 
was the first lemtimate imam or successor of 
the Propliet, and rejects the first three califs of 
the Sunnis (the other great division) as usurp- 
ers. The Shiafai "are alao called the Imamiyaha, be- 
oauae they believe the Mnallm religion consiati in the 
true knowledge of the Imam or rimtfal leadera of the 
faithful" (Hughes, Plot, lalam). (Bee imam and oedif.) 
They claim to be the orthodox Hohammedana. hut are 
treated by the Bunnia aa heretioa. The Shlaht comprise 
nearly the whole Peraian nation, and are also found in 
Oudh, a province of British India ; but the Mohammedans 
of the other parts of India are tor the moat part Sunnis. 
Also ShHte. 

We have aeen above that the ShCa ware divided into 
•everal aecta, each holding for one of the direct desoen- 
dautaof ‘AU, and paying him the reverence dne to a deity. 

Xnoyo’ HfH., XVI. m. 

Bhibboleth (Shi Vd-leth), A. inzF.scMbboUthzz 
G. sehiMeth « LL. scMoleih, < Heb. shibboleth, 
an ear of com, a stream (in the case mentioned 
prob, used in the latter sense, with ref. to 


the river Jordan), < ^skdhhal, increase, flow, 
grow.] A Hebrew word, meaning * ear of oom ’ 
or * stream,’ used by Jophthah, one. of the 
judges of Israel, as a test-word by which to dis- 
tinguish the fleeing Epbraimites (who could 
.not pronounce the sh in shibboleth) from his 
own men, t^ie Gileadites (Judges xii. 4-6); 
hence, a test-word, or the watchword or pet 
phrase of a party, sect, or school, similarly, dur- 
ing the masaacre of the Sicilian Vespers, the French be- 
trayed their nationality liy inability to pronounce cor- 
reoUy the Italian word ciceri. 

Without reprieve, adjudged to death, 

For want of well pronouncing shibboleth. 

Milton, 8. A., L 289. 
So exasperated were they at seeing the encouragement 
the Flemish and French tongues met with, that a general 
massacre took place of all who had the stabboleth of those 
languages upon them. 

Ooldsmith, On Propagation of Eng. Ijinguage. 
Nowadays it la a sort of sibl>oleth and shibboleth by 
which to know vriiether anyone has ever visited the place 
[Tangier] to note whether he odds the final s or not 

The Academy, July 0, 18S9, p. 4. 

Shick-shack-day (shik'sbak-cla), 17 . [Also Shig-> 
shag-day; origin obscui'c.] The 29th of May, 
or Boyal Oak day. ffalliwell. [Local, Eng.J 
When I was at the College School, Gloucester, some 
twenty years ago, almost every boy wore an oak-apple 
(some of which were even gilded) In his buttonhole on 
the 29th of May. Those whohad not this decoration were 
called sotto voce in the achool-rooin and yelled after in 
the grove, Shig-shagt this opprobrious epithet, when Ut- 
tered at close quarters, being generally accompanied 
by three pinches. No boy who oared for his peace of 
mind and wished to save himself some " nips and tweaks ** 
would appear in school without at least an oak-leaf in 
honour of the day. 

8. R. Toufmhend Mayer, in N. and Q., 5th ter., IV. 176-7. 
shide (shld). ». [Early mod. £. also shyde, 
schyde; < ME. shide, schide, sehyde, < AS. sM, 
a splinter, a billet of wood {scid-weaU, a paling 
fence), = OFries. skid s=s OHG.^ctf, MHG.goftff, 
G. scheit = leel. skidh, a billet of wood, ar Sw* 
skid, a wooden shoe or sole, a skate, a= Norw. 
skid, a snow-shoe, s Han. ski, a piece of wood, 
a billet, a snow-sboe (see 8ki)\ cf. Litb. skeda, 
skedra, Lett, skarda, a splinter, Gr. axi^a, a 
BvUnter (see schedule, schism); related to sheath, 
ult. from the root of shed^ : see shedh Doublet 
of skid^.} A piece of wood; a strip; a piece 
split off; a plank. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

And pie] come to Noe anon and bad hym nouQt lette : 

" Swlthe go shape a abippe of shides and of bofxies.'' 

Piers Plowman (HX lx. ISL 
Both holmes, fuid beeches broad, and beams of asb, and 
shides of okes. 

With wedges great they dive. 

PhaeT'e ViryO (IWO). (Narsi.) 

See shy^. 

i. Same as sheafs, sheal^. 

Ibield (sbdld), n. [Early mod. E. also sheild; < 
ME. sheeld, sheelde, scheeld, sheld, scheld, shelde, 
sohelde, < AS. srild, scield, sceld, scyld, a shield, sa 
OS. scitd =s OPri es.skeld ssD.sch iJd = MLG. sthiU, 
LG. schild =s OHG. scilt, MHG. schilt, a shield, 
G, schild, shield, coat of arms, trade-sign, a led. 
skyoldr (pi. skildir) = Sw. skdld =s Dan. skjold, a 
shield, badge, trade-sign, a Goth, skitdus, a 
shield : root unknown. Some connect the word 
with shell and scaled, as denoting a thin piece of 
wood or metal (see shell and seaie'i ), others with 
Icel, skella, skjalla, clash, rattle.] 1. A frame 
or rounded plate made of wood, metal, hide, or 
leather, earned by warriors on the arm or in the 
hand, as a defense, from remoh* antiquity until 
the perfection of firearms rendered it more an 


dlie. V. 
shiel, fi 



Shield of Mounted Man- 
l At-«rms. 

A.ctoae of 14U1 century ; B, 
> ck«e of isth centuty ; C, dm 
half of r^tfa century. 

encumbrance than 
a safeguard, and by 
savage peoples to the 
pnesentday. Spccifloally, 
aa diitingulahca from the buck- 
ler, a lai^ implement of the 
sort, covering the body at loaat 
on one aide, and carried on the 



um, which iNMMd through ring! or iferttpc on ito teucr 
•id& or hung nround the neck by e guige or utrap. The 
■hleid of the middle ages was in the tenth century very 
long, pointed at the bottom wnd rounded at the top. (See 
below.) At later periods It was changed In size 
And shape, becoming shorUnr and amailer. at first triangu- 
lar and afterward broad, short, and pointed. (See 
and tilli»o-»kield (helow).) In the hfteaath century the 
shield proper was relegated to the lust, and aoon after 
disappeared altogether. (For the hand^shield used for par- 
rving blows, see bueHer: for the large shield used in 
sieges, see pavise,) Shields of barbarous peoples differ 
gr^ly in sise, shape, and material: thus, those of the 
peoples of South Amoa, made of hide, are nearly six feet 
long; those of the Mussulman nations are much smaller 
and usually round. See also outs under bttcHer, enarme^ 
arie, pavtuie, ptdia, rondooAe, and teutwn. 

What slgne Is the levest 
To haue schape in thi $ehM to scheue armes? 

Wmiarn qf Palerm (K. £. T. 8.X 1. •'1S14. 
So to the fight the thick battalions throng, 

SkMd$ urg d on uMdds, and men drove men along. 

Pope, Iliad, iv. 4S.5. 

2. Anything that protects or is used as a pro- 
tection. (o) A movable screen, usually of steel, serving 
to protect heavy guns and tlie gunners while serving th om. 



SU-inch Brccch lonchnK Kille on the States Cruiser Atlanta. 

a, shield 

A Similar contrivance is used by sappers, (b) In miiUtuj, 
a framework erected for the protection of a miner in work- 
ing an adit, pushed forward as the work progresses, (e) 
In gubmariiw toorit, a construction at the head ot a tunnel 
to keep back the silt or clays as the tunnel is advanced. 
In some operations the shield is left permanently in place, 
being covered in by the brickwork that follows close be- 
hind the excavation. 

The woric of excavating in the tunnel will be done with 
large steel thieid$, 22 feet hi dismeter. 

Sei, Amtr., N. 8., LX. 41. 
(d) A fender-plate attached to the share of a corn-plow 
to prevent clods from rolling on to the young plants. 
J?. B. Kniffht. (e) In tool.: (1) A protective or defeii- 
alve plate, buckler, or 
cuirass, of some deter- 
minate size, shape, or 
position; a scute, scu- 
tum, or scutcllnin ; a lo- 
rlea; acarapace: as, the 
or bucklers of a 
ganoid fish ; the ihidds 
^ a turtle, an armadillo, 
etc. 8ee cuts under isor- 
npaee, «cal«, 

atmadiUo, and cofuber. 

(2) Borne part, place, 
or mark likened to a 
iliieid; a thyroid forma- 
tion. Bee cut under lar- 
if) In Aremnah 




C 


a piece or strip of 
client fabric nse 


Frontal ShiekI of (i) Ciiropean 
m\\c(GalliHMlii rhlarvfuti, (9> Amer- 
ican Callimilc \Siatlinula gttltatO). 


3 nsed to protec 

persp^tion, etc. : as, a skirt-s^d ; an arm-sbiWd. 

3. Figuratively, a shelter, protection, or de- 
fense; a bulwark. 

Fear not, Abram: I am thy tMdd, and tby exceeding 
great reward. Gen. xv. 1, 

My counsel Is my shield. Shat., Kich. HI., iv. a 66. 

4. In bof,, any fiat, bnckler-like body that is 
fixed by a stalk or pedicel from some part of 
the under surface, as the apothecium in certain 
lichens. ( 8ee apothecium, ) in the Charaoese each of 
the eight flat disk-shaped cells composing the antheridi- 
um is called a shield. Bee MBd-ehaped. 

Some of the species of Platanthera . . . have curious con- 
trivances, such as a channelled labellum, lateral skidds, 
At}., compelling moths to Insert their proboscides direct- 
ly in front. Parwin, Fertll. of Orchlos bgr Insects, p. 76. 

5. In her.: (a) The shield-shaped escutcheon 
nsed for all displays of arms, except when 




«, ament, a chemin gules Ohat is. the field silver and the chevron 
red) ; f, quarterly, first and fourth argent, a dievron gules (as in a), 
second and thira guk% a cross argent (that is, the field red and the 
cross sitver or white), 

borne by women and sometimes by clorjjty- 
men. escutcheon Mxd lozenae. (b) A bearing 
representing a knightly shield.’-- of. A French 
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crown (in French^ ddw), so called from its hav- 
ing on one side the fi^re of a shield, 
lie was boundan in a reoonyMaunee 

To paye twenty thouiand sheda anon. 

Chauesr, Shipman's Tale^ 1, 831. 

7. The semi-transparent skin of the sides of a 
boar-pig, which is of considerable thickness, 
affortling shield-like protection against the ut- 
tacks of an adversary; apparently used former- 
ly to furnish a shield for burlesque or mimic 
contests. K, and 2d ser., X. 478. 

He looks like a shidd of brawn at Shrovetide, out ot date. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out ot his Humour, iv. 4. 

We will drink In hMmets, 

And cause the souldier turn his blade to knivea. 

To conquer capons, and tlie stubble goose ; 

No wrapons in the age to come be known 
But shidd of baoou and the sword of brswn, 

Bandolph, Jealous Lovers (1646X (Bares.) 

8. A breed of domestic pigeons, of which there 
are four varieties, black, red, 
blue, and silver.— OephsUe. 
osnhalothoraoio. firontid. mmsi 

Shield, tbe tall, long-pointed shield 
of the early middle agea.— -Nonnan 
shield, a name given to the tUe-shieid. 

-Shield k bottche, a shield having 
in its right side or upper right-hsnd 
comer an opening or Indentation for 
the lance or sword-blade. See bouehe, 4. 

—Shield Of pretense, pretense, 
and eseuteheon qf uretanM (under es- 
ctttebeoHX— Shield Of the nstioii, a 
pretended escutcheon in which the 
attributes of the Fassion are depicted 
like the bearings of a coat of arma-- 
Standing shield, (a) Same as paaiM. 

(b) More properly, a mantlet or wood- 
en bulwark for ciitsslmwinen and the 
]lke.-Tlltlng-Shleld, a shield borne 
by a knight in the Just or til ting-lists. 

shield (sheld), V . [Early mod. E. (iIho sheild; < 
ME. shelden.scheldenf shilden, schilden, sehyldeuj 
scHdetif < AS. sdldun, seyldan, pescildan = Icel. 
ebjaldOf protect, guard, defend, shield; from 
the nouu.] I. trans. 1. To protect, defend, or 
shelter from danger, calamity, distress, annoy- 
ance, or the like : as, to shield one from attack ; 
to shield one from the sun; to shield a criminal. 

And shelde hem fro iK>verte and shonde. 

Chaueer, House of Fame, 1. 88. 

Shouts of applause ran ringing through the field, 

To see the son the vanquMied father skidd. 

Pryden, .Eneid, x. 1186. 

2t. To ward off. 

They brought with them Uieyr nsuall weedes, flit to 
sheOd the cold, and that contlnuall frost to which they 
had at home l>ene enured. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

A cobweb over them they throw, . . . 

To ekield the wind if it should blow. 

PrayUm, Nyrophldla. 

3. To forfend; forbid; avert. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Take what yow list; God shilde that ye spare. 

Chaueer, Shipman's Tale, I. 286. 

God shield 1 should disturb devotion. 

Shat., B. and J., iv. 1. 41. 

n. intrans. To act or serve as a shield ; be a 
shelter or protection. 

That schene aavde, that god wyl schylde. 

AdUereOiiie Poems (ed. Morris), i. 964. 

Tbe truly brave. 

When they behold the brave oppressed with odds. 

Are touch’d with a desire to shidd and save. 

Byron, Don Juan, vili. 106. 

shield-animalcule (sheld'an-i-mal'kul), n. An 
infusorian of the family Aspidisdda. 

shield-backed (sheld'bakt), a. Having a very 
large pronotura extended like a shield over the 
next two thoracic segments: specifically noting 
a group of wingless grasshoppers (Ijocustids^ 
known in the United Htates as western crickets, 
as of the genera Thyreonotus and Anabrus, J. 
//. Comstock. 

shield-bearing (shSId'bSr'ing), a. In zodU, hav- 
ing a shield; scutate or sentigerous; squamate; 
loii(>ate ; cataphract. 

shield-b^le (sheld'b^^tl), n. Any coleopter- 
ous insect of the family Cossyphidst. A. Adams, 
Man. Nat. Hist. 

shield-belt (shSld'belt), n. In her., a gnige 
used as a beariug. This Is rsre ss an Indgpendont 
bearing, but often occurs in oonneotion with a shield, 
which Is hung by it from a boss, or held up by a sup- 
porter, human or animal. 

snield-^ne (shSld'bdn), n. [< ME. shmld- 
hone; < shield + bowel.] A blade-bone. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Some of bis bones in Warwick* yett 
Within the castle there doe hre ; 

One of his shedd bones to this day 
Bengs in the city* of Coventry^ 

hsysndqfabrQuy. (Maithsm.) 


fdiield-hrooeh n. A bmeh rep- 

resenting a shield. l>arti<mlarly-(«) A small model, 
as of an andeut buckler, (b) At the present time, a more 
elaborate composition, as of a shield sormanded by wea- 
pons, standards, or the like, 

shield-budding (shdld'bud^ing), n. Budding 
bv means of a T-shaped incision, the most or- 
dinary method ; T-buddiug. Bee budding, 8. 
Shield-bng ( sheld'bug), n, A heteropterous in- 
sect of the family Scutelteridse : so called from 
the sise of the scutellum. 
cdlield-centiped (sheld'sen^tl-ped), n. A cen- 
tipod of the family Cermatndm. See out under 
Smtigeridm, 

shield-crab ( sheld 'krab), n. Any crab of the 
family Dorippidm. 

shield-dagger (sh§ld'dag^br), n. An imple- 
ment of war carried in the left hand, and serv- 
ing as a buckler and on occasion as an offensive 
weapon ; specifically, a weapon used by certain 
Indian tribes, in which a pair of horns of some 
variety of antelope are secured together by 
crosspieces. It is capable of indicting formi- 
dable wounds. 

shield-drake (sheld'drak), n. Same as shcU 
drake. 

shield-dnck (shgurduk), n. Same as sheldrake. 
shielded (sberded), a. [< shield + -«d‘-«.] In 
£’ 00 /., shield-bearing; seutigerons; cataphract; 
loricate. See cut mid^r phylloxera-mite. 
shielder (shePdbr), n. [< ME. sehelder; < shield 
+ -cri.] One who shields, protects, or shel- 
ters. 

shield-fem (shSld'f^m), n. Any fern of the 
genus Aspidium: so called from the form of 
tne iudusium of the fructificat ion. I'he »ori or 
fruit-dote ere roundtBh and zcatterod or arranged in ranks ; 
the induzia are aolltary, roundly peltate or kidney-aluiped, 
fixed by the middle or edge. For further oliaractcrisation, 
am) Astridtum.— Christmas shield-fem, an evergreen 
feni, Aspidium acrosHehoides, with rigid lanceolate froiida, 
much uaed in decoration at Chriatinaa-tJine. The piinifo 
are linear-lanceolate, aoinewbat acythe-sliaped or lialf- 
halboi'd-ahaiH^d at tbe slightly stalked base, the upper 
ones only fertile. It is a native of eastern North America 
from (Canada to Florida. 

shield-fdUed (shchrgild), a. Scutibrunchiatc. 
P, I*. Carpenter, 

sWeld-headed (8h§ld'hed^cd). o. In-ff067.: (a) 
Btcgocophalous, as an amphibian, (ft) Pclto- 
eephalouB, as a cnistacean. 
shield-lantern (shcld'lan^t/im), n. A lantcm 
so arranged and protected as to throw light 
tlirough an oneningin a shield outwanl, so that 
the bearer oi the shield sees his enemy while 
unseen himself: a rare device of the later mid- 
dle ages. 

shieldless (sbeld'les), a. [< shield + -/?«>♦.] 
Without shield or protection. 

Are eunuchs, women, children, shiddless quite 

Against attack their own timidity tempts? 

Jtrowninff, King and Bixtk, I. 285. 

shieldlessly (sheld'les-li), tide. In a shieldless 
manner or condition ; without protection, 
shieldlessness (sheld'les-nes), v. Unprotected 
state or condition. 

shield-lonse (shekUlous), n, A scale-insect; 
any eoccid, but especially a scale of the sub- 
family Diaspinse. 

shield-plate (sheld'plat), n. A plate, usually 
of bronze and circular, thought to have formed 
the umbo of a circular shiehl the other parts 
of which have decayed, such plates are numerous 
in graves of northern Europe ; they are often richly deco- 
rated with circular bands, spiral scrolls, and other de- 
vices. 

shieldrake (sherdrak), n. Bame as sheldrake. 
shield-reptile (shfild'rep^til), n. A shielded 
or cataphract reptile ; a turtle or tortoise ; an 
alligator or crocodile; any member of the Cata- 
phraeta. J. E. Gray, Catalogue of the Shield 
Iteptiles in the British Museum, 
shiud-shaped (sheld'shapt), a. Shaped like a 
shield, or suggesting a shield in figure ; scu- 
tate; peltate; thyroid. The forms of shield* being 
varions, tbe term is eqnaUv indefinite ; hut In botanioiu 
nse It means, fipeclfically, plane and romul or ovgl. with a 
•talk or support attaolied to* some part of the unoer sur- 
face, as the leaves of Brasenia, Belumbiunt, HydroootyU 
umbellaia, the Industa of certain ferns (Aspidwm\ and 
the apotheoia of many Uohans. See seuUtie, peltate, apUhe- 
dum, indusiwn, and cut under larymo. 
shield-ship (shdld'ahip), n. A vessel of war 
carrying movable shields to protect the heavy 
guns except at the moment of firing: super- 
seded by the turret-ship. E. B. Km^i, 
shisld-SlAtsr (shSld'sla^tkr), n. A cursorial 
iso^d of the genus Cassidina, 
shiddtail (sheld'tftl), n. A snake of the fam- 
ily UropelHdm. 

slU6ld-toa4 (shfild^tdd), n. A turtle or tortoise. 



iAIrfAjiiy ftlifit (ahild 'to^ehin), n, A elypeat^ 
trOld aea-urehin ; an eohlnoid of flattened and 
imgtdar or oiioular form; especially, a mem- 
ber of the SeutdUdm, Bee out under Ciype- 
UBiridm. 

bhialinf (she'Una), n. Same as 
dlier, ablest (shr^r, shi'est), a. Forms of the 
comparative and superlative of shy, 
dlift (shift), V, [< mE. shiften, Hchlftenf shyf- 
ten, < AS. e€iftan,8cuftan, divide, separate, 3 = 
D. achift^n as MLG. 8chiften,achichten^Q[, achif- 
ten, divide, separate, turn, sa Icel. akiyia (for 
^aldfta) s 8 8 w. akifta as Dan. akjfte, divide, part, 
shift, change ; of. loel. ak^a, shive, out in slices ; 
seesAive.] t trana, 1 . To divide; partition; 
distribute; apportion; assign: &», to shift lands 
among coheirs. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
WitnoM Tybnroea and Valeriana ahrlfte, 

To whlche God of bia bountee wolde ih(fta 
Ooronea two of flourea wel amelllnge. 

ChauoeTt Second Nun'a Tale, 1. 278. 
2. To transfer or move, as from one person, 
place, or position to another: as, to ahift the 
olame ; to shift one’s quarters ; to shift the load 
to the other shoulder. 

For good maner he hath from hym aehifU. 

Babeea Book (C. B. T. S.X P- 86. 

Unto Flouttiaropton do we ahift our acene. 

8hak., Hen. V., 11., l»iol., 1. 42. 

Ton are a man, and men may ahift affectloiia. 

Fieteher {and anoUu!r\ Sea Voyage, Iv. 2. 
And now anplne, now prone, the hero lay, 

JNow ahifta hia aide, Impatient for the day. 

Pope, Tliad, xilv. 1& 
The abepherd ahifta hia mantle'a folu, 

And wrapa him oloaer from the cold. 

SooU, Marmlon, 1., Iiit. 
Sf. To cause or induce to move off or away ; 
get rid of, as by the use of some expedient. 
Whilst yon were here o'erwhelraed with your grief, . . . 
Cassio came hltbw; I ahifted him away. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 1. 70. 

Then said Chriatlari to himself again, llieae beasts 
range in the night for their prey, and if they should meet 
with me in the dark how should I ak^ them? how should 
I escape being by them torn In pieces? 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progresa, p. lid. 

4. To remove and replace with another or 
others; put off and replace; change: as, to 
shift one^s clothes; to shift the scenes on a 
stage. 

sir, I would advise you to ahift a ahlrt. 

Shak., C^mbeline, 1. 2. 1. 

It rained moat part of this night, yet our captain kept 
abroad, and was forced to come in in the night to ahift his 
olothea. Winthrop, Hiat 14 ew Bngland, 1. 26. 

5. To clothe (one’s self) afresh or anew ; change 
the dress of. 

Aa it were, to ride day and night ; and . . . not to have 
patience to ahift me. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 6. 28. 

6 . To alter or vary in character, form, or oUicr 
respect; change. 

For who obaerves atrlct polloy*a true laws 
Shifla hia proceeding to the varying oanae. 

Drayton, fiarona’ Ware, i. 67. 


Every language must continually change and shift ita 
form, exhibiting like an ai^anixed * - *- 

growth, decline, and decay. 


Into the lean and^^^pe^ panMoon. 


C. EiUm, Origins of Eng. Hiat, p. 103. 
Shift the helm, see To Shift a herth (naut ), 

to move to another place in the same harbor. To Shift 
Off. (o) To delay : defer : aa, to shift of the duties of re> 
ligion. (b) To put away ; disengage or diaencumber one’s 
•elf of, as of a burden or Inconvenience. 

.n.t intrana, 1. To make division or distribu- 
tion. 

Bvefich b 'th of God a propre gifte, 

Som this, aom .that, as hym lilceth to ahifta. 

Chauoer, Prol. to wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 104. 
2, To change, (a) To paaa into a different form ; give 
place to aomething different : aa, the scene shifts. 

The sixth age shifts 
. pantalc 

I you hike it. It 7. 157. 
If . . . the Ideas of cmr minds . . . constantly change 
and shift in a oontbuial suooeaaion, it would be impossi- 
ble, may any one say, for a man to think long of any one 
thing. loeke, Human Understanding, II. xiv. 1 18. 
(6) To change place, poaltion, direction, or the like ; move. 

Mott of the Indiana, peMelvlng what thw went about, 
ahiftad overtXMwd, ai^ after thmr returned, and killed auch 
aa remained. Wintkeop, Hiat New Bngland, 1. 146. 

Thou hast ahiftad out of thy^talo Into tdling me of the 
fashion. Shak., Much Ado, lii. 8. 161. 

You vary your soene with so much ease, and Miff from 
court to camp with such faolUty. Staate, iJring Lover, i. 1. 
Here the Baillie ahiftad and fldgeted about in hia seat 

The wind hardly MGVsd a point <hiilng the paiMgu. 

B. a. Dana, Jr,, Before the Mast, p. 286. 
it) To ohange drsM, particularly the under-garmenta. 
When from the sheeto her lovely form the llfta, 
flhe bege you jnat would you, whUoabe ahifta. 

fawnp, Love of fsma^ vi 42. 
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3. To use oha^ng methods or oiq^iedients, as 
in a case of dimoulty, in earning a Uvelihoiod, 
or the like ; adopt ex^dients ; contrive in one 
way or another; do the best one can; seize 
one expedient when another fails : as, to shift 
for a living; to ahift for one’s self. 

And dressed them in rodynea with auche thyngea aa 
(hey thought ahuld boat rclene them and belpe theym at 
the abore to sane thdyr lyae% and wayted for none other, 
but euery man to sAgffs for his escape aa Almyghty God 
wolde yens theym grace. 

Sir R. (Juyl/orda, Pylgrymage, p. 60. 

I must Miff for life. 

Though 1 do loathe it 

Beau, and FI., Fhilaster, iv. 8. 

After receiving a very indifferent education, the is left 
in Mra. Goddard a haiida to shift aa she can. 

Jane Austen, Emma, viU. 

4. To pick up or make out a livelihood ; man- 
age to succeed. 

She that hatli wit may shift anywhere. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, ii. 2. 

Every man would bo forced to provide winteVTudder for 
hia team (whereas common gurrons shift upon grass the 
year round! 

Sir W. Temple, Advancement of Trade in Ireland. 

5. To practise indirect methods. 

All those ichoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, 
yet better teach all their followers to Miff than to resolve 
by their distinctions. Rcdeigh. 

6 . In playing the violin or a similar instrument, 
to move the left hand from its first or original 

position next to the nut To shift about, to tuni 

quite round to a contrary aide or opposite point ; vacillate. 
— To shift for one's self, to take care of or provide for 
one's self. 

I will be cheated. . . . Not in groaae, but by retaile, 
to try mens aeverall wits, and so learne to shift for my> 
selfe in time and need be. 

Brtmte, The Sparagua Garden, ii. 8. 

Let rosterity shift for itself. 

Congreve, Way of the World, I. 1. 
s gyn. 2. To vary, veer chop. 
ahift (shift), n, [< MK. shift, schift = Icel. skipti 
(for ^skifti) = Sw. Dan. akifte, a division, ex- 
change, shift : SCO shift, t*.] 1 . Change ; altera- 
tion or variation in kind, character, place, posi- 
tion, direction, or the like ; the substitution of 
one thing, kind, position, direction, or the like 
for another. 

He had M<ffe of lodgings, where in euery place hia host- 
ease writte vp the wofull ronieiubrance of him. 

Greene, Groataworth of Wit. 

Languages are like I^iws or Coins, which commonly re- 
ceive some oltange at every Shift of Princes. 

Hotffdl, Letters, Iv. 19, 

With Uie progress of the Teutonic tribes northwestward 
they came to use for each smttoib mute the corresponding 
r«>ugh, for a rough the corresponding middle, for a middle 
the corresponding smooth. This first shift is believed to 
have been completed during the third century. 

F. A. March, Anglo-Saxon Gram., | 41. 

2. In playing the violin or a similar instru- 
ment, any position of the left hand except 
that nearest the nut. when the hand is close to the 
nut, so that the first finger produces the next tone to that 
of the open string, it is said to be in the jfmf position; 
when it is moved so that tlie first finger falls where the 
second was originally, it is in the second position or at the 
haif-shift The third p^ition is called the whole th(ft, 
and the/owrM positwn the dtmble shift. When the hand 
ia not in the first position, it is said to be on Me shift. 

3. The substitution of one thing or set of 
things for another; a change: as, a ahift of 
clothes. 

tooleafaud shift of apparell: ^y which colourable exc^ 
they obtained sixe or seauen more to their oonfederacie. 

Quoted ill Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 218. 

4. A woman’s under-gamient ; a chemise. 

At home they [the women at Loheia] wear nothing but 
a long M<ff of fine cotton-cloth, suitable to their quality. 

Bruee, Source of the Nile, I. 307. 

Having more care of him than of herself. 

So that she clothes her only with a sMff. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xxiU. 42. 

5 . In mining, a slight fault or dislocation of a 
seam or stratum, accomoamed by depression 
of one part, destroying the continuity. — 6 . A 
squad or relay of men who alternate with an- 
other squad or relay in carrying on some work 
or operation ; hence, the time during which such 
a squad or relay works : as, to be on the day 
ahift; a night shift; the day is divided into 
three shifts of eight hours each. 

Each shift oomprlsed 1 toremun, 4 drill-men, 4 asaistent 
drill-men, 1 powder-man. 1 car-mao, and 2 laborera. 

AppMm's Ann, Cye., 1886, p. 818. 

7* Turn ; move; varying oiroumatanoe. 

Truth's aelf, like yonder akHT moon to complete 

Heaven, roee Main, and, naked at hia feet; 

Lighted hia old life's every ahift and change. 

Brouminif, Sordello, vi. 


illiftillg 

8 . An expedient, device, or contrivance which 
may be tried when others fail ; a resource. 

If Paul had had other shift, and a man of age as meet 
for the room, he would not have put Timothy in the office. 
Tyndale, Aus. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soo., 1850), p. 18. 
I’ll find a thousand shifts to get away. 

Shak., K, John, Iv. 3. 7. 
The shifts to which, in this difficulty, ho has recourse 
are exceedingly diverting. 

Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 

Hence — 9. A petty or indirect expedient; 
a dodge; a trick; an artifice. 

Me tbinkes yat yon smile at some pleasaunt M<ff. 

Lyly, Buphues, Anat of Wit, p. 82. 
I see a man here needs not live by shifts. 

When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 

Shak., V. of E., Hi. 2. 187. 

10. In building, a mode of arranging the tiers 
of bricks, timbers, planks, etc., so that the 
joints of adjacent rows shall not coincide. — 
ghlf fc of crops, in ogrL, a change or variation in the 
snocessioii of crops; rotation of crops: as, a farm is 
wrought on the five years’ shift or the six years’ shift.— 
To shift, to contrive; find ways and means of 

doing something or of overcoming a difllculty. 

I hope I shall tnake shift to go without him. 

Shak., U. of V., L 2. 97. 
Acres. Odds crowns and laurels ! your honour follows you 
to the grave. 

David. Now, that 's just the place where I cmild make a 
ahift to do without it. Sheridan, The Rivals, iv. 1. 

»8yn. 8. Device, Reaort, etc. (see expedient), stratagem.— 

9. Subterfuge, etc. (see eeorion), dodge, ruse, wile, quirk. 

8 hiftabie (shif 'ta-bl ), a. [< shift + -qhte. J Ca- 
pable of being shifted or changed, 
ani^r (shif't^r), w. [< shift + -€ri.] 1 . One 
who shifts or changes : as, a 8 cene-#A{ff<T. — ^^ 2 t. 
NauU, a person employed to assist the ship’s 
cook in washing, steeping, and shifting the salt 

g rovisions. — 8 . A contrivance used in shifting. 

() A kind of clutch used in shifting a belt from a loose to 
a fixed pulley. (6) In a knitting-machine, a mecliantsm, 
oonaisiing of a combination of needles or rods, serving to 
move the outer loops of a coarse and to put them on the 
next needles, within or without, in order to narrow or to 
widen the fabric. E. II. Knight, (e) A locomotive used 
for shunting cars. 

4. One who is given to change; a fickle person; 
also, one who resorts to pett^’ shifts or expedi- 
ents; one who practises artifice; a dodger; a 
trickster; a cozener. 

Go. thou art an honest ahifter ; I'll have the statute re- 
pealtm for thee. B. Jonson, Poetaster, ill. 1. 

He soomes to be a changeling or a shifter; he feores 
nothing but this, that hee aball fall into the Lord your 
fathers hands for want of reparations. 

Ueywood, Royal King (Worics, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 88X 
Car-tmok shifter, a mechanism for facilitating the 
change of car-trucks on railroads where the gage vanes, or 
where trucks are to be repaired or to be replaced by others. 
8 hifter-bar (shif't^r-bar), n. In a knitting- 
machine, a bar having projections or stops 
which serve to stop one needle-carrier bolt 
while they lift the corresponding one. E, H, 
Knight, 

sllif^e 88 (shif'ti-nes), n. The character of be- 
ing shifty, in any sense. 

nhiffcing (shif 'ting), w. [< ME. schifting ; ver- 
bal n. of ahift, p.j 1. A moving or removal; 
ohange from one place, position, or state to an- 
other; change. 

jatan therefore comperes them to Cranes, & Ajristidee 
to the Scythian Nomadcs ; alway by this shifting mioglng 
a tempeime season. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p, 862. 

The . . . vicissitudes and shiftings of ministerial mea- 
sures. Burke, Conciliation with America. 

2. Recourse to shifts, or petty expedients ; arti- 
fice; shift. 

Nought more than subtill shifUnga did me please; 
With bloodshed, crafile, undermining men. 

Mir. for Mags., p. 144. 

shifting (shif ' ting), p. A. 1. Changing; change- 
able or changeful ; varying; unstable: shifts 
ing winds. 

Neither do I know how it were possible for Merchants 
in these parts to Trade by Sea from one Country to an- 
other, were It not ft>r these M(ff(n (7 Monsoons. 

Dampier, Voyagea II- ill. 28. 
The great problem of the M<ff»nji' relation between pas* 
Sion and duty is clear to no man who Is capable of appre- 
hending it. George Eliot, Mill on the Fleas, vfl. 2. 

2. Shifty. 

Seducement is to be hindered ... by opposing truth 
to errour, no unequal match ; truth the strcM. to errour 
the weak, though sly and M^ffi'np. Milton, Civil Power. 
RhifMng ballast, bellaat cepable of being moved about, 
aspi^Iron orb^gsof sand.-fiUmillg bar, in ^firing, 
e movable cross-bar that can be fitted In a chase by dove- 
Uils, St required. E. H. Kni^At.— 8hSftlll8beaeb.abeeoh 
of gravel that is shifted or moved by the action of the sea 
ortheourreutofariver.— SblftllurOMitar. SameasmMi* 
dsnesr.— Shlfttaff Clause. Se^auss.— Bblftlllf eoup- 
ling. See ewipKwg, 4 (6X— fiblfltog rail, a temporary or 
removable hanok to the 
in law. See «isf. 


he seat of a^lde.— B88» 



lOiiftliig-bowrdi 

dliftilig-boards ( shif 'ting-bdrdz)) n. pi. Fore- 
and-aft bulkheads of plank put up in a ship’s 
hold to prevent ballast from shifting from side 
to side. 

ahiftingly (shif'ting-li), adv. In a shifting 
manner; by shifts and changes; deceitfully. 

shiftless (shift'les), a. [< shift + •less.'] 1. 
Lacking in resource or energy, or in ability to 
shift for one’s self or one’s own; slack in de- 
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shell: see scallop, Straw, ll?ror, 

8hi)S^\shil), n. and p. A variant of sheaU. 
shilPt, V, i. and 1. [ME. sohUlen^ aUUen ss OHG. 
scellanf scelleny skmeny schellenf MHG. aohellm 
= loel. skellat sl^olla ss Goth. ^skUlan (not re- 
corded) (of. It. squillare^ < OHG.), sound loud 
and clear, ring. Hence the acU. ahiW, and the 
soul lorone B sen or one's own; Biacs: m ue- noun, OHG. seal, MHG. schdly G, achaUy sound, 
vising or using expedients for the successful tone (whence the secondary verb, MtHG. G. 
accomplishment of anything: deficient in or- schaUetty sound, resound), and prob. also ult. 

i V *1 


ganizing or executive ability ; incapable ; inef- 
nelent; improvident; lazy: as, a shiftless fel- 
low. 

The court held him worthy of death, in undertaking the 
obamre of a maid, and leaving her (when lie iniffht 

have done otherwise) in such a place as he knew she must 
needs perish. iTfntArop, Hist. New England, I. 200. 

He was a very friendly good natnred man as could be, 
but shiftUtm as to the world, and dyed not rich. 

Aubrey, Lives, Winceslaus Hollar. 

Her finale and ultimatum of contempt consisted in a 
very emphatic pronunciation of the word ; and 

by this she characterized all iiuKleH of procedure which 
had not a direct and inevitable relation to accomplish* 
ment of some purpose then definitely had in mind. Peo- 
ple who did nothing, or who did not know exactly what 
they were going to do, or who did nut take the most direct 
way to accomplish what they set their hands to, were ob- 
jects of her entire contenmt 

iJ. B. iSKoiiv, Uncle Tom's Cabin, xv. 

2. Characterized by or characteristic of slack- 
ness or inefficiency, especially iu shifting for 
one’s self or one’s own. 

Forcing him to his manifold shifts, and §kiJUeue re- 
mouings. Purehoi, Pilgrimage, p. S8. 

Yet I was frighten’d at the painful view 

Of shifUesa want, and saw not what to do. 

Crabbty Works, VII. 7«. 

ShifllefUdy (shift'les-li), adv. In a shiftless 
manner. 

8lliltle88I1688 (shift'les-nes), n. Bhiftless char- 
acter or condition ; lack of resource ; inability 
to devise or use suitable expedients or mea- 
sures; slackness; inefficiency; improvidence. 

And there is on the face of the whole earth no do-nothing 
whose softness, idleness, general inaptitude to labor, and 
everlasting, nniversal akinltmtum can compare with that 
ctf this worthy, as found in a brisk Yankee village. 

H. S. StowSy Oldtown, p. 29. 

dlifty (shif'ti), a. r< shift 4* -yt.] 1. Change- 
able; chai^ful; lifting; fickle; wavering: 
as, shifty principles. [Bare. ]— 2. Full of shifts ; 
fertile in expedients; well able to shift for 
one’s self. 

She had mneh to learn in this extended sphere ; and she 
was in many ways asA^Og and bosiness-llkeyoung person, 
who had early acquired a sense of responsibility. 

fT. Biaek, In Far Lochaber, xxiii. 

3. Given to or characterized by shifts, tricks, or 
artifices; fertile in dodges or evasions ; tricky. 

His political methods have been ahifty and not straight- 
forward. The American, VII. 21 ;i. 

flcholars were beginning to be as as statesmen. 

FwtnighUy Rev., N. 8.. XUII. 61. 
idligram (shi-grhm'), n. [< Marathi shighr, < 
Skt. cufhra, quick.] A kind of hack ghany: 
so called in Bombay. 

I see a native ‘‘swell *' piM me in a tatterdemalion efd- 
gram, or a quaint little shed upon wheels, a kind of tray 
maced in a bamboo framework. 

W. H. RumeR, Diary in India, 1. 146. 

(she'izm), n. [< Shi{ah) + The 

body of principles or doctrines of the Bldahs. 

In the conrse of time, when the whole of Persia had 
adopted the cause of the family of 'Ali, Shi'im. became 
the receptacie of all the religious ideas of the Persians, 
and Dualism. Onoeticism, and klanleheism were to be 
seen reflected in it. Encyc. Bril., XVI. 692. 

Shiite (shfi'it), n. [= F. achiite; as 8hi(ah) + 
-ifet.] Same as Shiah. 

Shiitic (she-it'ik), a. [< Shiite + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining* to the Bhians or Shiites: as, ^*Shi- 
itie ideas/’ Enegc. Bnt., XVII. 238. 
abilrftr (shi-kilr'), n« [Hind, shikdr, hunting.] 
In India, hunting; sport. Yule and Burnell. 
abikaree, shikari (shi-kfir'e), n. [Also shU 
harry, shekarry, shikary, chickary y chikary; < 
Hind, shikdrty a hunter, sportsman, < shikdry 
hunting: see shikar.] In India, a hunter or 
sportsman, 
stuko (shik'd), n. 


E. shilling.] To sound ; shrill. Sainie Marhe- 
rete (E. E. T. S.), p. 19. 

shiU% a. [ME. skilly sehilley sehylle, < AB. scyll 
=s Ml), schel ss MHG. sehely sounding loud and 
clear, shrill : see shill^, p.] Shrill. 

Sehifile and scharpe (var. aehiUe, lowdeX acutus, sono- 
rus. Prompt. Pare., p. 446. 

shillalah (shi-lfi'lfi), n. .[Also shillelahy shillaltf ; 
said to be troxsi ShiUelaghy n barony in 

County Wicklow, Ireland, famous for its oaks ; 
lit. *8e*ed or descendants of Elach,’ < Ir. aial, 
seed (= W. sHeu, seedling; silio, spawn), 4* 
Elaighy Elach.] An oak or blacktiioni sap- 
ling. used in Ireland as a cudgel. 

Shillmg (shilling), n. [< MB. shilUngy shillyngy 
schUHnoy < AB. sciUingy seyUing. n shilling, = 
OS. OFries. skilling ss 1). schel ling = MLQ. 
sehillinky LG. schilling ss OHG. sciltincsMHG. 
achilHnCy G. schilling {? leal. skillingrssHw, Dan. 
skilling) = Goth. sMUggs, a shilling (of. OF. 
schelin, esealiny eskaUiny F. esealin ss chelin 
ss It. scellino ss OBulg. skdlendly sklencf, a coin, 
ss Pol. sselangy a shilling, sss Buss, slteleguyjn 
counter, < Teut.); prob. orig. a ‘ringing’ piece, 
with suffix •ing^ (as also in farthing and orig. in 
penny, h^.pening, etc. ), < Cfoth. *skillan ss OHG. 
scellan, etc., E. (ol>8.) shilly ring: see shill^, r. 
According to Skeat (cf. Sw. sU^c-mynt ss Dan. 
skille-mynt, small, i. e. * divisible,’ change or 
money), < Teut. V sAtf (Icel. skilfa, etc.), divide, 
4- -ling^y as in AB. feorthUng, also feorthing, 
a fartliing.] 1. A coin or money of account, 
of varying value, in use among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and other Teu- 
tonic peoples. — 2. 

An English silver 
coin, first issued by 
Henry VIl.^ in whose 
reign it weighed 144 
grains. The coin haa 
been iwued by aucceed- 
ing English rulera. The 
ahllllng of Victoria 
weighs 87.2727 graina 
troy. Twenty ahullfigs 
are equal to one pound 
(£1 ss #4.84), and twelve 

E CO to one shilling 
mt 24 cents). (Ab- 
viated sA.) At the 
time when the decimal 
system was adopted by 
toe United States, the 
shilling or twentieth part 
of the pound in the cur- 
renc * « . - 

and 
one 

that of New York and 
North Carolina, to one 
eighth of a dollar; in 
that of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, to two fif- 
teenths of a dollar ; and 
in that of South Carolina 
and Georgia, to three 
fourteenths of a dollar. Beckoning by the shilling is still 
not uncommon irf some parts of the United States, espe- 
cially in rural New England. See also cuts under nine-tree, 
porUsuttia, 4, and a<wo4ated.--~Boiton or Bay ■nUIlngg. 
See pine-tree mamp, under m'ne-tree. — llul- 

Ung. See Me9, 7.— Bavoi-lllullng plao#, an English gold 
coin of the value 
of seven shillings, 
being the thmi 
part of the guinea, 
coined by George 
m. from 1797 to 
1818 inclusive. — 
Blinib-alidUliig, a 
variety of the pjno- 
tree snllling. See 
nine-tree nwney, un- 
der pine-tree.— To 
cat Off With a 



BsApHy snfi mhtiply (or loudlyX MUte, «ap«re, sononi. 

Prompt. JPann*, p. 445. 

■hiU^^Bhalliar (8hiPi-BbaPi-4r), n. Ono who 
shilly-shallies ; an irresolute person. 

0 mercy ! what shoals of silly shallow ahRly-ahoXtiyert 
in all the inferior grades of the subordinate departmenta 
of the loweat walka of literature overflow all the land I 

JVoetee AnUnoaianm, April, 1882. 

Bkilly-flllBlly (shil'i-shaPi), v. i. [Formerly 
also shilHy shalli; a variation of shally-shally, 
reduplication of shall If a question indicating 
hesitation. Of. shcdly^ahally, willy-nilly.] To act 
in an irresolute or undecided manner; hesitate. 

Make up your mtnd what you will aak him, for ghoata 
will atand no ahltty-ahaUyiiig. 

Thackeray, Bluebeard'a Ghoit 

shilly-shally (shiPi-shaPi), adv. [Formerly 
also shill I, shall 1 : see the verb.] In an irreso- 
lute or hesitating manner. 

1 am somewhat dainty in making a resolution, becausei 
when I make it, I keep it; 1 don’t stand akOl J, ahaU I 
tlmn ; if I say % x'U do 't 

Congreve, Way of the World, ill. 15. 

shilly-shally (shiPi-shaPi), n. [< shilly-shally, 
V.] Indecision; irresolution; foolish trifling. 
[Colloq.] 

She lost not one of her forty -five minutes In picking and 
ohoosing. No ahUly-ahally in Kate. 

Be Quineey, Spanish Nun. 

The times of thorough-going theory, when disease in 
general was qalled by some had name, and treated ao- 
coitlliigly without ahuly-ahally. 

George Eliot, Mlddlemarch, xv. 

shilpit (shiPpit), a. [Gripn unknow'ii ; perhaps 
connected witli Sw. skdll, watery, thin, taste- 
less.] 1. Weak; washy; insipid. [Scotch.] 

Sherry ’• but ahilpit drink. SeoU, Bedgaunilet, xx. 
2. Of a sickly paleness; feeble-looking. 
[Scotch.] 

The laird . . . prononneed her to be but a ahUpU thing. 

Miaa P'errier, Marriage, xxiv. 

diily. (tdv. See shyly. 

nbiiw l (shim), n. [Fonnorly also shinitn ; (a) < 
ME. ^shimme, *shime (in a<lj. shimmed), < AB. 
scima, shade, glimmer, = OB. seimo, a shade, 
apparition, ss MD. schimme, scheme, shade, 
glimmer, dusk, D. sehim, a shade, ghost, ss 
MHG. schime, scheme, sehim, G. schemcn, a 
shade, lumarition; (b) cf. AB. scima, bright- 
ness, =s OS. scimo ss OHG. seimo, skinto, MHG, 
schime. brightness, ss Icel. skimi, skima, a gleam, 
ss Goth, skeima, a torcli, lantern; with forma- 
tive -ma, < Teut. ^ ski {ski, ski), shinf), seen also 
in AB, scinan, etc. , shine : see shine, lienee ult. 


A white spot, as 


Reveree. 

Shilling otHeary VIII.- British Mu- 
Muin. (Size of original.) 



Revene. 

r Piece.— British Museum, 
ize of original.) 


shim^. shimCyV., shimmer.] 1. 
a white streak on a horse^s face. [I*rov. Eng.] 
The ahimm, or raac downe the face of a horse, or strake 
down the face. 

More’ a MS. Additions to Bay's North Couiitry Words. 

{{HaUiweU.) 

2. An ignis fatuus. [I*rov. Eiig.] 

V. i. Bamo as shime. 

nbim 2 (shim), n. [Perhaps due to confusion of 
shimmy in the appar. sense ‘streak,’ with shin, 
in the orig. sense ‘splint.’] 1. Broadly, in 
mach.y a thin slip (usually of metal, but often 
of other material) used to fill up space caused 
by wear, or placed betvreen parts liable to wear, 
as under the cap of a pillow-block or journal- 
box. In the latter case, as the Journal and box wear and 
the Journal gets loose, the removal of one or more shims 
allows the cap to be forced down by its tightening bolts 
and nuts against the Journal to tighten the bearing. 

When oft Santa (.Truz the engines were slowed down on 
account of a alight tendency to heatifig shown by the 
erosi-head of one of the high-pressure cylinders, and were 
finally stopped to put akim under the eroas head to re- 
lieve this tmdenoy. Few York Evening Post, May 9, 1889. 

2. In stone-^Dorking and quarrying, a plate used 
to fill out the space at the side of a jumper-hole, 
between it ana a wedge used for separating a 
block of stone, or for contracting the space in 
fitting a lewis into the hole.— 8. A shim-plow 
(whifdi see, under pime). 

In the isle of Thanet they are particularly attentive to 
clean their bean and pea stubbles before they plough. . . . 
For this purpose they have invented an Instrument called 
a aMm. A. Hunter, Oeorgloal Essays, HI. x. 


mtKO (sniK'o;, n. [Burmese.] In Burma, the aiiiiitwi f Him out To tsira ■Minwg nr 

posture of prostration with folded hands as- or Qneen't SbdUing, in Great Britain, to enlist as a sol- 
sumed by a native in the presence of a supe- 4|er accepting ^a^^shilllng from a reomlUng-oa<^. 


rior, or >>cfore any object of reverence or wor- 
ship. 

Bhiloe, n. Bee sehilhe, 2. 

Sllilf (shilf ), n. [»OHG.«fM7ti/,MHG.G.#dkll/, 
sedge; prob. akin to or ult. same as OHG. 
seeliva, MHG. schelfe, shell or hull of fruit, G. 
acheife, a husk, shell, paring, ss D. achelp, a 


Binoe the passing of the Army Discipline and Begulatlon 
Act of 1679 this practice has been disoontinued. 

The Queen’a ahUUng once being taken, or oven sworn to 
have been taken, and attestation made, there was no help 
for the recruit unlMs he was bought out 

J. AahUm, Soclsl Life in Keign of Queen Anne, 11. 206. 

adv. [ME. achylly; < ahUf^ 4* 




ghim^ (shim), p. t ; pret. and pp. shimmed, ppr. 
shimming. [< ahim^, n.] To wedge up or fill 
out to a fair surface by inserting a thin wedge 
or piece of matoriaL 

dlimet, P. i. [ME. achimien, < AS. aohnim, ad- 
man (ss OHG. adman), shine, gleam, < adma, 
brightness, gleam : see ahinihl To gleam- ' 
aliiiiifni> ri (^im^^r), p. i. [< ME. ahimeren, 
achhneren, ahemerm, achemeren, < AB. admrian, 
aoymfian (as MD. aohemeren, achemelm, D. ache- 
meren as HLG. aehemeran, LG. sehemmeren, > 0. 
aeMmmem as Sw. akimra), shimmer, gleam, 


BDlflUDiHi 

imn $oimaf eto., ehade, gUmmer: Md akim^^ 
iTo shine with a veiled, tremulous 
light; gleam faintly. 

Twinkiins faint, and distant far, 

SMinmert through mUt each planet etar, 

SeoU, L of L. M., i. 17. 

The beauty that •hAmmefn in the yellow afternoons of 
October*— who ever could clutch it? 

Emervm, Misc., p. 24. 

ahtmm aTi (shim'Or), n, [Ml), achenier, aohemel 
s D. aehtmer = G. acliinimer ss 8w. ahimmar ; 
from the verb.] A faint or veiled and tremu- 
lous gleam or shining. 

The silver lamps . . . diffused ... a trembling twi- 
light or seeming snfmmer through the quiet apartment 

SeoU. 

shisunor^ (shim'^^r), n. [< ahim^ 4* -er2.] A 
workman in cabinet-work or other fine wood- 
work who fills up cracks or makes parts fit by 
the insertion of shims or thin pieces, 
shimmering (shim'^r-ing), n, [< ME. aehimer- 
inge^ ahemering (I). achemering =r MLG. achemer- 
inge^ shimmering, = Dan. akumringy twilight); 
verbal n. of Hhlmmer^y v.] A faint and tremu- 
lous gleaming or shining, 
shimming (shim'ing), n. [Verbal n. of s/<iw 2 , 
f?.] The insertion of thin pieces of material to 
make two parts fit, or to till out cracks or un- 
even places ; also, the thin pieces so used. 

Shimminff has been used In fitting on car-wheels when 
the whccl'Soat of the axle was a little too small. 

Car BvOdsr't Diet. 

shim-plow (shim'plon), n. Bee under p/ow. 
Shin^ (shin), n. [< ME. shinned achynne^ ahinCf 
ahynff schinc^ achme^ smne (pi. ahinnea^ ahinea)^ 
< *AB. seina, acune, shin {aan-hdUy shin-bone), 
s= Ml), achency 1). aehem = MLG. shin, 

shin-bone, =s OHG. aciimy aaanay aciemy MHG. 
ackincy achiuy G. achiency a narrow slice of metal 
or wood, a splint, iron band, in OHG. also a 
needle, prickle (MIIG. achineheiny G. achienheiny 
shin-bone), =s Sw. akcmiy a plate, streak, tire 
(ak/m-beny shin-bone), = Dan. akinnCy a splint, 
band, tire, rail (akiiwe-heetiy 8hin-lK)ne); orig. 
^»par. a thin piece, a snlint of bone or metal. 
Honce^ (< OHG.) It. amiauuy the backbone, s= 
Bp. caqtienay spine of fishes, = Pr, eaquinay ea- 
guena = OP. cachiney F. dchittCy the backbone, 
the chine; It. a leg-jnece : soec/nne^, 
which is thus a doublet of alUn^, Perhaps akin 
to^fA•^»; see akin.'] 1. The front part of the 
human leg from the kuoe to the ankle, along 
which the sharii edge of the shin-bone or tibia 
may be felt beneath the skin. 

And Sbainc shrapclh bis clothes and his ehynee wassheth. 

Piern Pluwrnan (B), xl. 428. 

Hut gret harm it was, as it thoughte me. 

That on his shinne [var. tohyrn] a raonnal haddo he. 

Chaucer, Ueii. Prol. to C. T., 1. 886. 

I shall ne'er be ware of my own wit till I break iny 
ihim against It. Shak., As you Like it, ii. 4. 60. 

Mugford led the convematfoii to the noble lord so fre- 
quently that riiilip madly kicked my ehine under the ta- 
ble. Thai^eray, Philip, xxi. 

Hence — 2. The shin-bone. — 3. The lower leg; 
the shank : as, a shin of beef. — 4. In ornith.y the 
hard or scaly part of the leg of a bird; the shank. 
Bee aharv^ahinned. [An incorrect use,] — 5. lu 
entom. ytne tibia, or fourth joint of the leg. Also 
called shank. Bee cut unaer coxa, — 6. A fish- 
plate. 

snin^ (shin), V , ; pret. and pp. ahinnedy ppr. ahin- 
ning. [< n.] I. intrans. 1. To use the 

shins in climbing; climb by hugging with arms 
and legs: with up: as, to shin up a tree. 

Nothing for it but the tree ; so Tom laid his bones to 
ahinning up as fait as he could. 

T. Huffhee, Tom Brown at Bugby, I 0. 
2. To go afoot; walk: as, to shin along; to 
akin across the field. 

I was up in a second and ehinntng down the hill. 

Mark ZHcafn, Adventures of Huckleberry Mnn, Iv. 

n. trans. 1, To climb by grasping with the 
arms and logs and working or pulling one’s self 
up ; as, to ahin a tree. — 2. To kick on the shins. 
A ring ! give him room, or he’ll sMh you — stand clear ! 

Barhamy Ingoldsby Legends, II. 851. 

fhtii a (shin), n. [Chin.-Jap.l A god, or the 
gods collectively; spirit, or the spints; with a 
capital, the term used by many Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, and universally among Prot- 
estant Christians in Japan, for the Bupremc 
Being; God. (See kami,) Sometimes the ad- 
jective * true,’ is prefixed in Chinese. See 
Shangti and Shinto. 

idlilibaldet, n. [ME., also achmhawda; < ahin^ 
+ -baida, appar. connected with biddy protect.] 
Xn madievm armar^ same as graaneah 
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•Un-bone (shin'hfin), a. [< ME. aehgnboney 
akinbofiy < AS. aoinhdn (as D. adheanbeen as MLG. 
achenehein as MHG. achinahainy G. aehienbein ss 
Sw. akenben ss Dan. 8kinnebeen)t < aaina, shin, + 
hdn, bone : see ahin^ and hone^,] The tibia. See 
cuts under erns, Jibulay and akaleton, 

I find I am but hurt 

In the leg, a dangerous kick on the chin-hone. 

Beau, and FI,, Honest Man’s Fortnne, il. 

•hin-boot (shin'bOi), ft. A horse-boot with a 
long leather shield, used to protect the shin of 
a horse from injury by interference. 

idllndlg (shin 'dig), ft. [Of. ahindy,] A ball 
or dance; especially, a dance attended with a 
shindy or much uproar and rowdyism. [West- 
ern U. 8.] 

•hindlef (shinMl), n. [Early mod. E. also ahin- 
del; < ME. *ahindaly found only in the corrupted 
form ahingle (> mod. E. ahinglejy proh. < AS. 
*acindol (which, however, with the other IjG. 
forms, is not recorded, the notion being gener- 
ally expressed by AS. tigeL etc., tile, afio of h. 
origin) = OHG. arnttilUy MHG. G. achimlely a 
shingle, splint (cf. Berv. ahindroy also aimUXy 
Bohem. ahindely Upper Borbian ahindshcl ss 
Little Buss, ahyngla s= Hung, saindel ss Turk. 
ahindcrcy a shingle, < G.), < LL. aeindnlUy a 
shingle, wooden tile, a dim. form, prob. orig. 
identmal with *acidulay written acheauluy a leaf 
of pi9^^ O bU. E. schedule), dim. of L. aeida, 
written acheday a strii> of papyrus, achidia, a 
chip, splinter, < acindere, split, cleave ; see ads- 
akni and ahidcy and cf. acheduUy where the ir- 
regularities in this group of L. words, due to 
confusion with the (Jr. oxtCa-y etc., are explain- 
ed. The LL. ML. acindulOy a shingle (cf. Gr. 
axiv6ahifj6cy a shingle), may, however, be merely 
a later form, simulating aeinderCy split, of L. 
acandula (> It. dial, acandola ss F. dchandole), a 
shingle, which is usually referred to acandere, 
climb (in ref. to the ‘steps’ which the over- 
lapping shingles form), but which is more prob. 
a perverted norm of acindulay which in turn was 
prob. orig. ^acidulo. Hence, by a perversion 
which took place in ME., the now exclusive 
form shingle^ y q. v.] 1; A shingle. Miuahcu, 

Tlie boards or chindlec of the wild oke called robnr be of 
all others simply the best. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvl. 10. 

2. A roofing-slate. 

idlindlef (slun'dl), V. t. [< ahindle, n. Cf. ahin- 
gle^y t>.] To cover or roof with shingles. Hol- 
land. 

•billdy (sbin'di), pi. ahindiea (-diz). [Cf. 
ahi n ty , aniunyy ah indiq. j 1 . The game of shinny, 
hockey, or bandy-ball. [XJ. S.J — 2. A row, dis- 
turbance, or rumpus: as, to kick up a ahindy. 
[Slang.] 

You may hear them for miles kicking up their wild 
ehindy, Barham^ Ingoldsby Legends^ II. 101. 

I've married her. And I know there will be an awful 
chindy at home. Thackeray, Pendennis, IxxU. 

We usen’t to mind a bit of a chindy in those times; if a 
tmy was killed, why, we f^d it was " his luck,” and that it 
couldn't be helped. 

Mr. and Mm. 8. C. MaU, Ireland, I. 429. 

shined (shin), V . ; pret. and pp. ahone, ppr. ahin- 
ing {ahinedy pret, and pp., is obsolete or vulgar). 
[< ME.#Af>to«, schinen,achynen (pret. ahon,8hoony 
achoovy achon, acktoncy achaney pp. ahinen)y < AS. 
Hainan (pret. sedUy pi. scinott, pp. aoinen) = OS. 
akinan = OFries. sI’mmi, achina =s D. achifnm zs 
MLG. achittcny LG. achinen = OHG . acinany MHG. 
aehineny G. acheinen =: loel. akina = Sw. akina as 
Dan. akinne ss Goth, skeinany sbiiie ; with pres- 
ent-formative -noy < Teut. •/ aid, shine, whence 
also ult. E. ahim^y ahime, ahimmar^ , etc., also E. 
(obs.) ahire*^, and bright, etc.; prob. akin 
to Qr. oKidy a shadow (whence ult. E. aquirrel), 
anlpovy sunshade, parasol.] I. intrana. 1. To 
send forth or give out light pr brightness, lit- 
erally or figuratively : as, the sun ahinea by day, 
the moon Viy night. 

But ever the tone chyncth ^ght der and hote. 

Torhinffton, Diarle of £ng. Travell, p. 21. 

After which long night, the Suiine of RlBhteoaaneaae 
chone unto the Syrians. Pterehac, PHgnmage, p. 86. 

If the Moon chine they use but few Torches, if not, the 
Church is full of light. Dampier, Voyages, 1. 127. 

Ye talk of Fires which sMne but never bum ; 

In this cold World they’ll hardly aerve our Turn, 

Cowley, The Mistress Answer to the Platonioks. 


Hit eyes, like glow-warms, chine when he doth fret. 

Shak.y Venus and Adonis, 1. 621. 
The walls of red marble chined like fire, interlaid with 
gdd, resembling lightning. Purehac, Pilgrimage, p. 467. 

8. To beam forth ; show itself clearly or con- 
spicuously; be noticeably prominent or bril- 


In this gyfto cehyiusc contemplacyone. 

Uampole, lM>se Treatises (£. K. T. 8.^ p. 12. 
Her face was veil’d, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person chined 
Bo dear as in no lace with more delight. 

Milton, Bonnets, xvili. 

4. To excel ; be eminent, distinguished, or com* 
spicuouB ; as, to ahine in society, or in conver- 
sation; to ahine in letters. 

This proceeds from an ambition to excel, or, as the term 
is, to chine in company. SUele, 'J'atler, No. 244. 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war, 

To cJdne In councils, and in camps to dare. 

Pope, Iliad, ix. 571. 

6t. To present a splendid or dazzling appear- 
ance; make a brave show. 

He made me mad 

To see him chine so brisk and smell so sweet. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 3. 54. 

Some put on the gay green robes, 

And some put on the brown ; 

But Janet put on the scarlet robes. 

To chine foremost through the town. 

F'mVJand (Child’s BaUads, II. 90). 
TooauM(orinake) the fiaoe to shinet, to be propitious. 

The Lord make hie face chine upon thee^ and be gracious 
unto thee. Num. vi 26. 

To ihine np to, to attempt to make one’s self pleasing 
to, especially as a possible suitor; cultivate the admira- 
tion and preference of : as, to chine up to a girl. (Low, 
U. 8.1 

Mother was always hecterin’ me about getttn’ married, 
and wantin’ I should Hiine up to this Likely girl and that^ 
and I puttin’ her off with a Joke. 

The Congregalionalict, Feb. 4, 1886. 
»8snL L To radiate, glow. Shine differa from the words 
compared under ytare, v., in that it generally stands for a 
steady radiation or emission of light. It is with dlflereut 
thoughts of the light of the fixed stars that we say that 
tb^ chine, cparHe, gleam, or gliUer. 

II. trana. To cause to shine, (a) To direct or 
throw the light of In such a way as to illuminate some- 
thing ; flash : as, the policeman sAoiu! his lantern up the 
alley, (b) To put a gloss or polish on, as by brushing or 
scouring : as, to chine shoes ; to chine a stove. {OoHoq.] 
And thou hintest withal that thou fain would'st chine 
. . . These bulgy old boots of mine. 

C.&CalefHtfy,TheArab. 
To eblfie doer, to attract them with fire by night for the 
purpose of killhig them. Ihe light shining on their eyes 
makes them visible in the darkness to the hunter, 
iaek-lamp, 2. 

ihine^ (shin), fi. [ss OS. acin, akin ss B. ahi/n 
ss OH(3. sow, achin, MHG. achin, G. achein ss 
Icel. akin = Sw. al^n ss Dan. akin ; from the 
verb.] 1. Light; illumination. 

The Earth her store, the Sthrs shall leave their meamres, 
The Sun his chine. 

S^veMer, tr. of Du Bartaa’s Weeks, 11., The Handy-Crafts. 


Ashtaroth . . . 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy chine. 

MUUm, Nativity, 1. 202. 

2. Sunshine; hence, fair weather. 

Be it &ir or foul, or rain or chine. Bryden. 


Their vales in misty sliadows deep, 

Their rugged peaks in chine. 

H'Mttier, Tlie Hilltop. 


3. Sheen; brilliancy; luster; gloss. 

The chine of armour bright. 

SirJ. Oarington, tr. of Ariosto, xxxviL 16. (Marcc.) 


lie that has inured his eyes to that divine splendour 
which results from the beauty of holiness is not daiMed 
with the glittering chine of gold. 

Decay efChrietian Piety. 


4, Brightness; splendor; irradiation. 

Her device, within a ring of clouds, a heart with chine 
about it B. Jonton, (>ntbia’s Revela, v. 8. 


That same radiant chine — 

That lustre wherewith Nature’s nature decked 
Our intellectual part. 

Martion, Scourge of VUlanie, vlL 8. 


ThU addition 

Of virtue is alx>ve all chine of state. 

And will draw more admirers. 

Shiiiey, Hyde Park, v. 1. 


5. A fancy; liking: as, to take a shine to a per- 
son. [Low, U. S.J —6. A disturbance ; a row ; 
a rumpus; a shindy. [Slang.] 

I'm not partial to gentlefolks coming Into my placid . . . 
there 'd be a pretty chine made if 1 was to go a wisitiim 
them, I think. Diekenc, Bleak House, IviL 


2. To present a bright appearance; glow; 
gleam; glitter. 

His heed was balled, that cehm as eny glat. 

Chaueer, Gen. End to C. T. («d. Morris), 1. 196. 
A dragon, . . , 

Whote aoherdea chinen as the sonne. 

Gower, Oonf. Ainant.. IIL 68. 


7. A t rick ; a prank : as, to cut up shines. [Low, 

U. 8.] 

8he needn’t think she ’s gotn* to come round me with 
any o’ her chinee, going over to Deacon Badger's with ly- 
ing stories about me. H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 286. 
To take the ahine out of, to oast into the shade ; out- 
shine; eclipse. (Slang.] 



Ai he goes lower In the soale of intellect and mannera, 
_ j also Mr. Diokeni rlaea higher than Mr. Thaokenw — 
hia hero la greater than Peudennla, and hla heroine than 
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Ittkiiiitf 


dlintfliirood n* A 

^ ^ BlAeTl West Indian tree, Neetan4ra i 


JLaura, while “my Aniit" might, alike on the aoore of eo- 
oentrluitiea and ktndlineaa, take the ehine out Lady Rock- 
minster. 

PhiUipe^ Raaays from the Times, II. 88S. {Daviee.) 
shlne^t (shill), a. [A var. of ftheen'^^ simulating , 
Bright or shining ; glittering. 

These warlike Oliamptona, all in armour sftww, 
Assembled were in field the chalenge to define. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. iii. 3. 

dliaer (shrii6r), «. + l. One 

.who or that which shines. Hence — 2. A coin, 
especially a bright coin ; a sovereign. [Slang.] 


^pT^shingling, 


of the laurel family. 


hueanthat 


roagh shingles. B. B, Ku4gh$.- 

eidai, a machine in which rough ah 
planirm In thedlreotion of the piain Of the wood. 


They ekingte their houaea with it. 

Boelyn, Rylva, II. iv. 1 1. 


o cover witfi shingles. » .uu*. ^r a covering of Bhingles.-2. In^itetoZ., thiadt 

or process of squeesing iron in the course of 

rt m 4 , , LX u ‘ \ Lv. L L 1 e ‘L puddling. See sningle^f i>., 8. Also called hloom- 
2. To cut (the hair) so that streaks of it over- o > y 

lap like row* of eUnglesi hence, to cut (the (shinB'*ling-brBk‘'et), «. A 

Wir, or the hair of) very close. S, In pml- (jey,ce the form of an adjustable iron oiaw 
dlMig tro«, to hammer roughly or squeeze (the intended to fonuTsupport foratem- 

prepare it to be rolled into the desired shape. operation of Shingling. 

frf^orge. He can’t supply me with a shilling. ... BlSlgle'-^ (shing'gl), n. [An altered form, ap- shingllllg-lUiimner (shing'gling-ham^Ar), w. 

Ua^ Toletalordof Isnd8_wants;i*n^s. tis a p^r. simiilatii^ eAtwo/fl Wb which the woS The hammer used in shingling. See sMsgfcl, 

18 generally confused), of *irt»i/te,<Norw.mfircl . - . i. ^ , . . . ^ 

(also singling) f coarse gravel, shingle, so called BhlngUllg-liatchet (shing ghng-hach et), o. 
from the * singing’ or crunching noise made by A carpenters’ tool used in shingling a roof, etc. 
walking on it; < singla ss Sw. dial. singUty ring, 
tinkle (cf. singUtsMlla^ a bell for a horse’s neck ; 
singelf bell-clapper), freq. form of singa^ Sw. 
yunga = Icel. syngja^ sing, = AS. singmiy > E, 
sing: see sing. Cf . singing sandsy moving sands 
that make a ringing sound.] A kind of water- 
worn detritus a little coarser than gravel: a 


ahame. 


The Minor, ii. 


Is it worth fifty ehinert extnL if It ’s safely done from 
the outside? Dickene, Oliver Twist, xlx. 

8. One of many different small American fresh- 
water fishes, mostly eyprinoids, as minnows, 
which have shining, glisten ing, or silvery scales, 
(a) Any species of Binnutte. as M. eomutw, the redfin or 
dace. (6) A dace of the genus syuaiiws, as S. elonffatue, 
the red'Slded shiner, (e) Any tneiuher of the genus Ifote- 
miffonuM, more fully called ffUdon ehiner, as N. ekryeoleu- 



It is a small hatchet with whi^ are combined 
a hammer and a nail-claw. 

BhingUng-tongS (shlng'gling-tdngx), n. sing, 
and pi. In metal., a heavy tongs, usually 
slung from a crane, used to move a ball of 
red-hot iron for a trip- or steam-hammer. 

TTVfJIU UCVAXViUS a LLHL%? Wf IM OVJX t'ZXCM* ,[^X Cl. T VJI • CX ■®* KnioKt. , i < ^ 

term most generally used with reference to (smng gli), o. [< sAiaf/fei + .^i.] Cov- 

debris on the sea-shore, and much more com- with shingles. 

monly in the British Islands than in the^nited The painted ehingly town-house. 

States. ^ WMUier, Last Walk in Antumn. 

On thicket, rock, and torrent hoarse, slltllgly*'^ (shiiig'gli), a, [< shingle*^ 4- -yl.] 

ShinoU and scrac^and^l and force. Composed of or covered with shingle. 

hoU, mdal of Triennain, ill. 8. 


A dusky 1 


Shiner or SilreiCsh iMty.»/tueHsh 


ous, one of the most abundant and familiar cj^irinoids 
from New Bnglaud to the Dakotas and Texas. This is re- 
lated to the fresh-water bream of England, and has a com- 
pressed body, with a moderately long anal fin (having 
about thirteen raysX and a short dorsal (with eight raysi 
The color la sometimes silveir, and in other cases has gold- 
en reflections. (d) A surf-fish or embiotocold of the genus 
Abetnta, as A. minima and A. aurora; also, the surf-fish SlliJlglfia* 
Cymatogaeter aggreyatue. (e) The young of the mackerel. 

Ifay. (Scotch.] 

4. In anglingy a hackle used in making an arti- 
ficial fly.— 6. A fishtail, silvcrtail, or silver- 
fish ; any insect of the genus Lejnsma. Sec cut 
under Blunt-nosed shiner, same aa 

horu-JUh, 1.— lulky- tailed shiner, see maky-taUed. 
shiltfiSSt, n. An obsolete fonn of shyness. 
tiling (shing), n, [Chin.] A Chinese measure of 
capacity, equal to about nine tenths of a United 


Shingle ballast, Imllaat compoaed of shingle, 
tilin^e^ (shing'gl), n. [A corrupt form of 
^singlCy early mod. E. also sengle, prop, cingk, 
< OF. cenglcy sengie, sangle, F. sangle, < L. cin- 
gtiUiy girdle, girth : see tnngle, surcingle. Hence 
shingles. ] Girth ; hence, tno waist ; the middle. 

She hath some black spots about her ehirigle. 

Oowett, l*ttrly of Beasts, p. 61. 

:'gld), a. [< shingle + ] 1. 


Covered with shingles: as, a shingled roof. 

The peaks of the sevet 
ehingUd roof looked thoroi 


The peaks of the Mven ^blea rose up sharply; the 


[y water-tight. 

^awthonuF, .Seven Gables, xlii. 
2t. Clincher-built; built with overlapping 
planks: as, shingled ships. 

Alla shal deye for his dedes bi dales and bl bulles, 
foulei 


States quaft. 

tilingle^ (shing'gl), », [< ME. shingle, shmgyl, ghlngled'^ (shing'gld), a. 

shyngnl, scinglcy single, a corruption of shindle, * ' ' 

shindel : see shindle. The cause of the change 
is not obvious; some confusion with single^, a., 
or with shingle^, orig. * single, or with some OF. 
word, may be conjectured. It is noteworthy 
that all the words spelled shingle {shingle^, 
shingle^, shingles) are corrupted in form.] 1. 

A thin piece of wood having parallel sides and 

d 



a. block prepnrcKi for Mwiog Into shlnffles ; S, shingles as bunched 
for market ; r, a shti^le j </, pluin shingles laid on a roof ; e, fancy 
abiaglcs laid. 


being thicker at one end than the other, used 
like a tile or a slate in covering the sides and 
roofs of liouses ; a wooden tile, in the United 
States shingles are usually alKiut S inches in width and 18 
inches long, and are laid with une third of their lenirth 
to the weather— that is, with 12 inches of cover and 0 
inches of lap. 

ShyngU, whyche be tyles of woode suche ta churches 
and ateples be covered wyth, SeanduUe. 


oid-fashitmed Dutch thinglea 
ed comen. 

Another kind of rooflni 
times and for some cent 
was made of thin pieces 
these are called ahinglea. 


Along Benharrow's shingly aide. 

The baffled waters fell back over the that skirted ^ ^ fibofi, L. of the L., lit 7. 

the sands. Mrs. QaskM, Sylvia’s Lovera, viii. fthltifu Atttt (shi'ni-ues), n. Hhiny or glossy char- 

acter or condition ; luster; glossiness; sheen. 
Certain makes [of wheels], however, may be considered 

8 raotloally free from these faults under all general condi- 
ions, a slight tkininesa of surface being the visible indi- 
cation. Jour. Franklin Inst. , CX XIX. 198. 

ahinlug (shinning), n. K ME. schynyng; verbal 
u. of shined, I'.J 1. Brightness; efrulgcmce; 
light; sheen. 

This Emperour hathe in his Chanibre, in on of the Pyl- 
eres of Oold, a Kubye and a Charboncle of half a fote long, 
that in the iiyglit 3evethe so gret clartee and mhynynge 
that it is als light as dsy. Itandevittey Travels, p. 289. 

1’he stars shall withdraw their shining. Joel ii. 10. 
2t. Lightning. — 3. An effort to eclipse others 
or to be conspicuous; ostentatious display. 
[Bare.] 

Would you both please snd be instructed too, 

W’atch well the rage of uhining to subdue. 

Stittii^jUiSt. 

4. The bunting of deer by attracting them with 
fire by night; jack-hunting. See to shine deer, 
under shinel, 

tthinlitg ( shi "ning), p. a. [< ME. schynyng ; ppr. 
of shinfd,t\] 1. Etnitting or reflecting light ; 
bright; gleaming; glowing; radiant; lustrous; 
polished ; glossy. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school, tihak., As you Uke i^ it 7. 140. 
Fish that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave. Milton, P. L., vil. 401, 

2. Splendid; illustrious; distinguished; con- 
spicuous; notable: as, a shining example of 
charity. 

Since the Death of the K. of Sweden, a great many Scotch 
Commanders are come over, and make a shining shew at 
Court. UoweU, Letters, 1. vi. 28. 

I cannot but take notice of two shining Passages in the 
Dialogue between Adam and the Angel. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 846. 

BtUnUiff flycatoliinr or flyanapper, the bird Phainopepta 
nUsns. See PAa»n«mn)<£^ and cut under ftusttap^.’— 
BlUllillC fttmard, aflsh, Triglalueema, called by (^nniah 
fishermen the long-finnsd captain, mMyn, Kespleiident, 
etfulffent brilliant, Inmlnous. See shincl, v. i. 
Bhiningly ( shi' ning-li )^ adv. [< ME. sehmyngli; 
< shining + Brightly ; splondidfy ; con- 

spicuously. 

tilinlngneBB (shl'ning-nes), n. Brightness ; lus- 
ter; splendor. [Bare.] 

The Epithets marmoreus, ebiimeu^ and Candidas tre 
all applied to Beauties by the Knman Poets, sometimes as 
to their Shapes and sometimes as to the Shiningnsss here 
spoken of. Spsnos, Crlto, note k. 


And the foules that fleeghon forth with other bestes, 
Excepte onellche of eche kynde a couple, 

That in thl shyngled shippe sbul ben ysaued. 

IHers Plowman (B), ix. 141. 

_ [< shingle'^ + 

Covered with shingle. 

Bound the shingled shore. 

Yellow with weeds. W. £. Attadole. 

Bhingle-maclline (shing'gl-ma-shen'Of n. A 
macTiinc for making shingles ihrom a block of 
wood. One form is an adimtation of the macliino-saw ; 
another splits the stiingles fmro the block by means of a 
knife. Toe latter form is sometimes called a shingU-riv- 
inp-maekine. Also called shingls-niiU. 

Bm^le-mill (shing'gl -mil), n. 1. Same as 
shingle-maehine. — 2, A mill where shingles are 
made. 

Bhingle-nail (shing'gl-nal), n. A cut nail of 
stout form and mo<ierate size, used to fasten 
shingles in place. 

BhintiB'-oak (shing'gl-ok), n. An oak, Quei'cus 
imbricarin, found in the interior United States. 
It grows from 70 to 90 feet high, and fumisheB a timber of 
moderate value, somewhat used for shingles, clapboards, 
etc. From its entire oblong shining leaves it is slso called 
lawrd-oak. 

Bhingler (shing'gl^r), w. [< shingUfl 4* -<.tL] 
One who or that which shingles. Especially— (a) 
One who roofs houses with shingles. (6) One who or a 
machine which cuts and pre]>sres shingles, (e) A work- 
man who attends a shlngiing-hammer or -machine, (d) 
A machine for ahlngling puddled iron, or making it into 
blooroa 

Bhingle-roofed (shing'gl-rfift), a. Having a 

roof covered with shingles. 

BulosL tilingleB (shing'glz), n. pi. [PI. of shingle^ (of. 


The whole house, with ito wings^^v^ ctmair^ted of the L. zona, a girule, also the shingles) : see cingle. 


surcingle. y A cutaneous disease, herpes zosterl 
... . fieehirpm. 

miajne-trap (»Wnp'gl-trap). n in hydraMc 
et of split wood, generally oak; engvn,, a row of piles or pile-sheeting simk on 


Bhinleaf (shin'lfif ). n, A plant of the genus JPy* 
rola, properly P. etUpHea: said to be so named 
from the use of its leaves for shinplosters. 


^ Eneye. Brit, xxi/l. 3SB. a beach to prevent the tlisplaceroent of sand tiilimerf (shin'^r), ». [< shin^ 4- -eri.] Astoek- 

2. A small sign-board, especially that of a pro- ana to protect the snore from the wash ing. 

fessional man: as, to hang out one’s shinale. of the sea. 

[Oolloq., U. S.]~ Metallic stalngli 
metal, sometimes stam]^ with an on 
intended fur use in place of ordinary wooden shingles.' 
fltltllSlS-Jolntillg machine, a maohine, on the princi- 
ple of the circular saw or plane, for truing the edges of 


^Iloq?! ^*S.] - MeU^”rtila«to”» aUagle-tre* (»hing'gl-tre), n. An East Indian jrwwmSww-. an. U», ^ M7. 

- ™ 

wood it need in making ftumftnre, for shingles, and for also , origin ODSeutOy v 

general btUiding purpoeee. Gael, sinteag, a skip, bound.] 1. The game ol 




lAttansr 

hool^ or baindy^^biilL See 9. The 

elub used in thie game. 

ihiSlliy (shin^i)^ e. i, ; pret and pp. gMnniedf 
p^, shinwying, [< skimp, n.] To play shinny; 
knoek the ball at shinny. — ahinny on yonr oim 
•ld 6 » keep or eat within your own lliiee. [Colloq.] 

Shillotawaro fowls. Bee Japanese long-tailed 
fowls, under Japanese, 

8al]l*piace (shln^pSs), n. In the middle ages, a 
piece of armor worn over the ehausses to pro- 
tect the fore part of the leg. Compare oaifi- 
herg, 

shinplaster (shin'plks^t^r), n, 1. A small 
square patch of brown paper, usually saturated 
with vinegar, tar, tobacco-juice, or the like, 
applied W poor people to sores on the leg. 
. S.] Hence, humorously— 2. A small pa- 


per note used as money; a printed promise 
to pay a small sum issued as money without 
legal security. The name came Into early uae In the 
United States for notes Issued on private responsibility, 
In deriomluailons of from three to fifty cents, as sulistl* 
tntes for the small coins withdrawn from circulation da^ 
lug a suspension of specie payments ; people were tliere- 
lore obliged to accept them, although very few of them 
were ever redeemed. Such notes abounded during the 
flnancial panic beginning with and duiifig the early 
part of the civil war of 1861-5. After the latter period 
they were replaced by the fractional notes issued by the 
government and properly secured, to which the name was 
transferred. ISIang, U. s.) 

shinti-yan, shintigaii (shiu'ti-yan, -gan), n. 
Wide, loose trousers or drawers woni by the 
women of Moslem nations. They are tied around 
the waist by a string running loosely through a hem, and 
tied below the knees, but are usually full enough to hang 
lower than this, the loose part sometimes reaching to the 
feet. They are generally made of cotton, or silk and cot- 
ton, with colored stripes. 
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Ainto (thin^tSM, n, [Also Mntoo, Sintu; Chiu.- 
Jap. sMntd; a ChiucBd skin tao, lit. ^the way of 
the gods’; Min, god (or gods), spirit; tao, may, 
path, doctrine. The native J ap. term is kamUno- 
michi. Bee kami.} The system of nature- and 
hero-worship which forms the ixidigeiioiis reli- 
gion of Japan, its gods numbes* about 14,000, and are 
. . .. ... . ^ 

, the 

„ , . .. divine 

creative pair. The system inculcates reverence for ances- 
tors, and rect^nizes certain ceremonial defilements, such 
as contact with the dead, for purification from which 
there are set forms. It possesses no ethicoJ code, no doc- 
trinal system, no priests, and no public worship, and its 
temples and shrines contain no idola See kanu. 
Shintoifl&l (shin'to-izm), n. [Also 
Sintooism; = F. sintoisme, sintisme; as Mnio 
+ -im.] Same as Shinto, 

Shintoist (shin H^ist), n. [< Shinto -ist,'] One 
who believes in or supports Shintoism, 
idlinty (shln'ti), n. Same as shinny, 
shiny (shi'ni), a, and n, [Early mod. E. shinte; 
< shine^ + -yi.] 1. a. Clear; unclouded; lighted 
by the sun or moon. 

The night 

Is t/dny; and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour. Shak., A. and C., Iv. 0 . 8 . 

From afar we heard the cannon play, 

Like distant thunder on a »Hnu day. 

Dryden, To the Dneness of York, 1. 81. 
2. Having a glittering appearance ; glossy. 


mp 

n, «. Qold; money. AhofMtt^. [Slang.] 

Well soon fill both pockets with the »kimy in Cali- 
fornia. C. Iteede, Never too Lat^ i. 

ship (ship), w. [< ME. shipy schiOy 8chu%>y ssipy 
sehippe (pi. shippeSj schipen), < AS. scipy scyp 



Yet goldsmltlies cunning could not understand 
To frame such subtile wire, so nhinie cleare. * 
Spenser, F. Q., IV. vL 20. 
"But how come you to bo here?" she resumed; "and 
in such a ridiculous costume for hunting? umbrella, 
shiny boots, tall hat, go-Uvinoeting coat and no horse ! '* 
Whyte Meitme, Wnite Rose^ II. xv. 


OHG.) It. sehifo « Sp. X*g. eaquife = F. esquify 
> E. skiff y a boat) = leel. skip = Bw. skepp = 
Dan. skih = Goth, akipy a shin ; ef . OHG. sdfy 
a containing vessel, seiphiy a vial (cf. E. vessely a 
containing utensil, and a ship) ; root unknown. 
There is no way of deriving tln^ word from AS. 
scapan^ etc., shape, form, of which the secon- 
da^ form sdppan, ncyppavy has no real rela- 
tion to scip (see shape) ; and it. cannot be re- 
lated to L. scaphay < Gr. also omifKjg, a 

bowl, a small boat, skiff, prop, a vessel hol- 
lowed out, < oKdmttVy dig (see Kc«j;/m).] 1. 
A vessel of considerable size adapted to navi- 
gation; a general term for sea-going vessels 
of every kind, except boats. Ships are of various 
sizes and fitted for various uses, and receive difierent 
names, according to their rig, motive power (wind or 
ateam or bothX And the purposes to which they sre ap- 
plied, as war-ships, trsnsporiiL merchantmen, barks, bri|^ 
schooners, luggers, sloops, xebecs, galleys, etc. The name 
•hip, as desciiptivo oi a particular rig, and as roughly im- 
plying a certain tine, has been used to designate a vessel 
furnished with a bowsprit and three masts— a mainmast 
a ff>remast, and a mizzenmast— each of which is composed 
of slower mast, a topmast, and a topgallantmast, and car- 
ries a certain number of square sails. The square sails on 
the inizzen distinguish a ship from a bark, a bark having 
only fore-and-aft sails on themizzen. But the development 
of coastwise navigation, in whi^h the largest Vessels have 
generally a schooner rig and sometimes four masts, has 



r, hull : «. bow ; 3, stem ; 4 , cutwater : 5 . stem ; 6, entrance; 7, waist : 
8. run: V, counter; 10, rudder; it, davits: is, quaiter-lwat : 13. ent- 
liea<l ; 14. anchor; 15, cable; lO, bulwarks; 17, tadVatl; tS, channels; 
so, chain 'plates; on, cuhln-trunk ; ai. alter deck-house; sa, forwonl 
deck-house ; s|, Isjwsprit : S4, jib-boom ; *5, NyinK-|ib boom ; a6, fore- 
mast ; a7. mainmast ; 98. mlxseuraast ; ao, foretopmast ; 30, maintop- 
most; 31, udssentopraast : ft, foretojigiiUantmafit t sj, tuaintopirab 
iHiiunast : 34. niUzentoptrallantmiut : 33, foreroyahnast ; 36, main- 
Kivalmast: 37, mixicnroynlmast; 38, roteskysailmast ; 39, malnsky- 
sallmabt; 40, inixeemikysailmast; 41, foreskytmlhpole t 4a, mainsky- 
aalbpole ; 43, uii4xenftkysaib|.Htle : m, fore-truck t 4S« main-truck : 46. 
Riueen-tnicK : 47. foremast -head : 48, mainmost-head; 49. tnixeeninast- 
head : $0, foretopmast-hea^l ; 51, inatntopniast-head ; s>i mistentop- 
mnst-hesd; 53, foretop; p, maintop) 53, mlesentop; js, dotphlii- 
striker; $7, oirtiigfreni; 38, foreyard; 59, maiiiyard; do, crosMack- 
yard; 6t. fore lower toiwsU-ynid 1 fia, niaiu tower toMMil-yarif; 03, 
inixxen lower tomafl-ynrd ; S4, fore upper topsail-yerd ; •$, mein u|^ 
per topsaU-yard ; 66* mtaoen upiter topsail-yard; 67, foretopgallaiit- 
yard ; 68, maintopgn1l«nt-yard i 69, mlseentopgailwnt-yard : 70. fore- 
royai-yard; 71, matnroyar-yard ; 7*, mtoxearoynt-yarii : 73. loresky- 
eail-yard ; 74, matnikywU-yanl ; n.jmi88euskysuil-yi«td : 76, atmnkcr* 
boom ; 77, spanker-galT; 78, malntrysnil-ffaiF; 79, inonkey-ffolT; 80, 
tower studdlogtail-ynrd t 8x, foietopniastSitucldingiiAil-booin ; 8s. fore- 
topmast studdlafi)iall-y*rd ; 83. matatopmast studdingsoil-boom : 84, 
maintotMnastttuddinaaall-yanT : 83, foietoiwalUntitudtllngsalbboom ; 
a6,lnicfojpgaliantatuddingiMil-^rti ; 07 , iiiointnpiptllaiaaniddiiimil- 
boom; 8A ntalntopgaJlant stud(llngsail-y«rd • 8e,foteioyal Btuddinn- 
wll-booiu ; 90, foniroyal studtlingsall-ynrd ; 94, mainmyal studdlng- 
Mil«bomn; 9s, mainroyal studdrogsaiKyaro ; 93, boitnitayi; 94, tow- 
spHt>6lnoud«t 05» martingaie-guys; «6. martlBi|(»t«<ataM; w. fore- 
shsjtosi yh mia-ClMUisl 99, inissea-aiaiiwi too, forediatoim; wt. 


Merchant Sailing Ship. 

main-shrouds ; icw, mizxeu-shmuds; 103, foretopmast-sihroude; lof 
maintupmast-shronds ; 105, udexentopmast-Bhrouds; 106, foretowol- 
iant shrouds ; 107. nuiintopgullant -shrouds ; to8, mUxentopgaflant- 
xbronds; 109, fotbick-shmuds; 110. fumck -shrouds; irr, futtock- 
shrouds: in, forestay; 113, maiibitay; 114, mixxenstay; 115, fore- 
topniMst-stay ; it6, maintrit»nast-stay ; in, spring-stay ; 118, mlsxan- 
topinost stay ; tie, Jib-stay : lao, flying-jib stay : nr, foretopgallant- 
stay: 130. inaintopgnllant-stay t 103, mixxentopgallont stay ; 1x4. 
foteroyal-suiy ; 1x5, mainroyal-stoy ; laS, mixsenroyol-iiUy: ja7. (bre- 
ak ysan-stay: f»8,inainskysail-stayt rag.mixxenski’sail-stay: 130, fore- 
topmastbackstayst 131. maintrmnast-tmekstays; i3s,mlxxentopniast- 
backstay*: 133, foretoiaraliant-baclutnys; 134. mamtopgallant-back- 
stays; 135, mixsentupgaUant -backstays: r36.for«royaI-uackstays) t-rr, 
inainroyul-backstay* : 138. mix«enroyaM>ackstays ; 139. fore^ysad- 
1. — 11 , i4t,mlxxenakytaU-l»«ckstays ; 


. , - Ml 147,1111 

sajI : 148, fore upfier topsail : i4e« main upper topsail : 150. mixxen up- 
per topsail : tst, foretopgttliant-saU ; t5s, maintopgairant Bitil ; iS3. 
mixxentopg.nilanr-s.’iil : 194, forernyal ; res, mainroyal ; 156, mixxen- 
rityal; 157, foreskysatl ; 138, mainekysatl; 199, udxxcnskysail: lOcs 
simnfccr : t6i, mlxxensUysaii ; ifo, foretopmast -staysail ; 163. main- 
topmast lower staysail ; 164. inaintonmasr iiriper staysail ; 1^, uiix- 
xentopmust-staysali : 166, Jib; rfo, nyiiig Jib : 16B, lib-toiHali; 169. 
uialntopguliant-staysali : 170, mixxentopgaliant-staysail *, 171. main- 
royal-sfaytail : rya, mixxenmyal-staytuill : 173, tower studdingsaii : 
174 . foretopmaat-studdingsall ; r75, maintopmast-shNldingsail : 176. 
foretopgaiUnt-atuddlngsail ; srr, maiptinigallatit-ittuddingMU : 178 , 
foreroyal -studdingMlI: 179, maiaroynl-studdingnaii ; rfo, foreli/t; 
181. mainUft; sSe, eroaiilnck-Uft; tore tower to|nuiil-Iift ; 184, 
mma tower topeaU-lUt; its* mUweo (ewer bopiaU-ltft ; >86, spanker- 


boom toptiimr-lin ; i»7, monkey gaflT lift; 188. lower studdltMTsail hal- 
yards ; 189. tower studdiftiri;iil Inner halyards ; ipn. f«»fetoproast idud- 
dingsail-halynrds: 191. mamtopmast siuadlnKsaU-h.»lyards; i^, (bre- 
topgallant studdinKsail-hnlyanis; 193. maintopgallant studduigS!^- 
haiyaids: toi. *i>ankcr peak-halyard!.; 19S. signal halyards ; 196. 
weather Jib-sheet ; it». weather ftyin« sheet ; 198. weather jd> top- 
sail-sheet ; 199, weather fore-sheet ; -joo. weather main-sheet ; aoi, 
weather crossiack -sheet ; aoe, spanker-sheet; B03. mixxcntopgxtlaiiC 


sail-sheet; *«. foretopmast studdingsall-tack ; 309. m 
studdingsall-shect ; jro. m« intopmast studdingsalMnck : a«,for«top- 
gallant studdingsad-sheet ; aia, foreto|»gallant studdingsall-tack i 


backstays ; 140. mainsk ysail-backwnys ) ssr.mixxeniitcysml'lmckstiiys : sail 

148. form**! or forecourse ; 14J, mainsail or mninooume; 144, crossdack; sail-.*..... 

145, fore tower topsail ; t4& main tower tops^l 1 147. ml*scn lower top- dfngMtii-tack ; «<». foreiwace ; swo, mainbrace ; aai. crossjack- t»race > 

# 1 rit ...jm .. , r. ^ tousail-tmice : » 3 . main tower topsail-lwace ; aa 4 , mix- 

xen lower tojnwiii-brace t tote upper topeail-brace ; aa^main up- 


per topsail braco; aar. mixxen upper topsail-brace; asB. foretopgal- 
lant-laracc ; 399, maintn|)gaiiant-brace ; 330, mixaentopgauant-bmee : 
331, forcrov.d-hr.»ce ; »3a, inainrttyal-brace ; 9\3. mlxxenroyal-bmce 1 
934. foreskysall-brucr; xis. luainskysail-lirace ; 336, mixxenskysaU- 
IttAce; 337, upper maintoiwail-downhaul ; 338. upper mixxentop* 
salt-<towttnaul : 939. fnreuvpmast studdiiMtsail-downnaul : 340. main* 
t^uist studdings>)il-downhaul ; 041. lorelopgallant studdmfsail- 
downhaui; 343. mnintopgallojit studdingsail-downhaol; 04% ciut- 
garnets: 144. c toe-lines : 84S.sf>anker-twaiia: x46.apankcr<Mirv«ngs: 
347. monkey-gair vangs : 348, main bowUne ; a49t bowiine-nndle ; agp, 
toot-ropes; 9|p, reef-^ints. 


dilp 
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of oar •oaenygne lord kyn«e Soniy tfa» .tH* > tlio fiva of ihip^dimdlMT (ship'0hftxid^l6r«i)« n. Ti 
our Urda God atoje jl of y doie tha tuia jSSBaSd commodified ot a ship-^dli 


nyght» waafcwi!|»«*at|#etoSua»x. 

^ JR, Pylgiymaga, p. a. 

2. To engage for service on board a ship. 
-H^p. C< •^hipe, -9chepe, -mhupe^ < AB. 

OBVies. -Mposs. 08. -sogpi, rareW 
-sci0 = MD. -floap, D, -schap ss OHO. MHCf. 
^caff also ^.aft, O. -schaft » loel. skapt =s 8w. 

ss: Dan. -skab (not found in Goth.) ; < A8. 
scapmi, etc.. E. 8ha^. This suffix also occurs 
as -scape and ship in landscape^ landsJdpt q. v. ] A 
common English suffix, which may be attached 
to any noun denoting a person or ag^nt to de- 
note the state, office, dignity, profession, art, or 
proficiency of such person or agent: as, loini- 
ship, fellowship, friendship, eler^htp, steward- 
ship, horsemanship, worship (orig. worthshij)), 
etci 


gona itr toward rendering thia reetricted ai^loattou of tha 
word of little value. Owing to Inoreaae of alae^ and aapa- 
olally Increaaa In length, some sailing veaaela now have 
four Biaata^ and thU rig la said to have oertain advautagaa. 

Until recent times wo^, such as oak, pine, etc., was the 
material of which all ships were constructed, but It is being 
rapidly superaeded by iron and steel ; and in Great Britain, 
which is the chief 8hip>l>ulldiug counti^ in the world, the 
tonnage of the wooden vessels constructed is small com- 
pared with that of vessels built of iron. The first iron 
vessel classed at Lloyd's was built at Liverpool in 18.38, but 
iron barges and small vessels had been constructed long 
before this. Four-masted vessels which are square-iigged 
on all four masts are caUed/our-Tnaiteed thipt ; Uiosc which 
have fore-and-aft sails on the after mast are called /our- 
niMUUd barku. See also cuts under beam, 8, body-plan, 
counter, furtbody, /orMosffe, Htd, poop, and prow. 

Swithe go shape a chippc of shides and of hordes. 

• Pierc PlmtvMm (B^ ix. 131. 

Simon espyed a chip of waive. 

The NcMc Msherman (('Child’s Ballads, V. 88S). 

2f. Eccles., a vessel fonued like the hull of a 
ship, in which incense was kept : same as natw- Bhip-blscilit (ship ^ bis ^ kit), n. Hani biscuit 
cula, 1. lyndale, prepared for long keeping, and for use on board 

ileerra, a s^gp for censse. » hardtack. Also called piloUhread, 

yominaie MS., xv. Cent (HaUivell.) sh^DOard (ship'bord), tt. [< 8/l*p + boardy w., 
A thip, such as was used in the church to put fnmkin- 1-J A board or plank of a ^ip. 
oense In. I68t). (HtUliweU.) They have made all thy chip-boarde of fir-trees of Senir. 

About abtpl See reetdy about, under ah<nd, adv.-^AoilO Esek. xxvii. 5. 

BMpiiowd(«hip'bopdM 

« n«utnU vmkiL Forni^. plwthal Icel. ulapborth, aHpsbor^; < + hoard, n., 

craft was called a, /Vac «A«p. Lravnersfp.—Qenerul ship, 13.] The deck or side of a ship: used ohiefiy 
a ship open generally for conveyance of goods, or one the or only in the adverbial phrase on shipboard : 
owners or master of which have engaged separately with „„ ..v*. .rv* ^ 

a number of persons unconnected with one another to g**’ ^ shipboard or ashtphoard. 

convey their respective goods, as distinguished from one Let him go on chipboard. Abp. Bramhall. 

Ktrobaiit Ship. See mercAunt -Neoessaries of a ship-boat (ship'bot), n. A ship’s boat; a small 
See neecitary. JMgtor ih^. See rcgigteri.— boat. 

*nSgtt^ Of 8« .! theyr 

vytailes and other necessaries to lande with theyr chippe 
Books on 


Tholms* 


ptatlng ship. ' Same as repeater, 6 (a)L— lUdp of the 
UBOf baore tno adoption of steam navigation, a niau-of- 


boattii. 


Peter Martyr (tr. In Eden’s First Books on 
[America, od. Arber, p. 111). 


The ship-boat, striking against her ship, was over- 
whelmed. MUton, Uist. Moscovia, v. 


hoesieSri. shlp-breacht (ship'brfich), «. [ME. 
a ship to senipbruehe ;< ship -i- breach,'] Shipwreck. 


war large enough and of sufficient force to take a place in 
a line ot battle. A modem vessel ot corresponding class 
is known as a Aattfe-sAip.— Ship's company. 3ee earn- 

Ship's corpoxiu. see eorpora/».-H[|illp*B hUS- , 

SSa ship-borer («blp'Wr*6r), ». a Bhi,.-wonn . 

a ship and cargo. They are of two sorts- namely, (1) ship-boXTlS (ship bom), a. Carried or trans- 
pose required by the law of a particular country, as the ported by ship. 

register, crew-list, Pipping articles, etc., and (2) those re- -,. .. m.- 

qulred by Pe law of nations to be on board neutral ships market shall notbe forw^l^ m to sAt^Aoi^ 

to vindicate their title to that character.— SIllP'S rogis- goods. Sngluh Otlds (E. L. T. 8.), p. 842. 

lor. Seers;gMf#ri.— Ship’s wrlPr, a petty officer in Pe gblp-boy (ship'boi), M. A boy who HOiwcs on 
United States navy who, under Pe immediate direction of Xe „ 

Pe executive officer, keeps the watch-muster, conduct, « . .. - 

and oper books of the ship.— ffistor ships. • 

— Tho ojros of a ship. See «*/«!.— To bilng ^ 

SfS25ki?„?^^^.jKv*S!K4.!S Ttei- V W« .t Mphruh,. . nnht .n<I . diU Y w,. in 

U.cdn.ne-eo,thejr” ITFdif, i Cor. *1. *6. 

ihip (ship), V,; pret. and pp, shipped, ppr, ship- Bbip-breaker(8hip'bra^k6r), w. A person whoso 
Hng, {< ME. shipen, schipen, < AS. seipian = occupation it is to break up vessels that are un- 
fit for sea. 

More fitted for the ship-hreaker’s yard than to be sent 
to carry Pe British flag into foreign waters. 

CorUJnnporary Hev,, U. 262. 

alshlp'or vessel: as, to ship goods at Liverpool 8bipbreakl]lgt,n. [ME. sehypphrehynpe ; < ship 
tor New York. + breaking,] Shipwreck. Prompt, Pare,, 

ItwasnotPoughtsafe to send him [Lord Buryi tlmmgh P:^6* . . . 

Pe heart of Scothind ; so he was shipped at Inverness. 8bipbrokGllt,U. [\ ME.^sehipbrokenfSchypbrok-e; 

Walpote, Letters, IL 18. < ghip + broken.] Shipwrecked. Prompt, Pare,, 

The tone is shipped at the pier of Leith, 

The tother at the Queen’s Ferrie. 

The Laird o' Jjogie (Child’s Ballads, IV. 118). 

2. To send or convey by ship ; transport by ship. 

This wicked emperor may have shipp'd her hence. 

Shak.,Tii. And., Iv. 3. 28. 

At night, I’ll ship you both away to Katcliff. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4. 

Hence — 3. To deliver to a common earner, 
forwarder, express company, etc,, for transpor- 
tation, whether by land or water or both; as, to 
ship by express, by rai Iway, or by stage. [Com- 


^ sche^n =: MliG. schepen =s MHG. (i, schif- 
fen, ship, = Norw. skipa, skjepa, sksepa = 8w. 
skeppa ss Dan. skibe, ship: see ship, n. Of. 
cqui^,] L trans, 1. To put or take on boartl 


p. 446. 

All schipinen ani marinaris allegeing Pame selffls to 
be schipbrokin without they have sufficient tostimoniallis, 
salbe tokln, adjudged, estemit, and pwnist at strang beg- 
garris, and vagabundis. 

Scotch Laws, 1679, quoted in Eibton-Tumer’s Vagrants 
land Vagrancy, p. 346. 

sMp-broker (ship'-bro^k^r), n, 1. A mercan- 
tile agent who transact the business for a ship 
when in xiort, as procuring cargo, ©tc., or who 
is engaged in buying and soiling ships,— -2, A 
broker who procures insurance on ships. 

mercial.]-— 4. To engage*^ for service on\)oanl dlip-buildGr (ship'bilM^r), n. One whose oc- 
any veiwel: as, to ship seamen.— B. To fix in cui»tion is the constTOction of shipsj a naval 
proper place: as, to ship the oars, the tiller, or i ^ - 

iherudder.-TosWpai«i,toh.ve.waveooii.«id»«nl, iWlHbnll^ (ship'bil'diim), n. Naval archi- 
have the deck washed by a wave.— To off, to aend tecture ; the art of constructing vessels for nav- 

away by water. igatiori, particularly ships and other largo ves- 

They also [at Joppa) export great quantities of cotton sels carrying masts: in distinction from boat- 
in small boats to Acre, to be ship'd of tor other parts. buildina 

Pf^fieAe.i)escriptiono£ PeE^ ddp-canal (ship'ka-naK), «- A canal through 
lay . -To Ship one’s self, to which vessels ot large size can pass; a canal 

But, ’gainst th’ Etemall, lotias sbnts his ware, seagoing vessels. „ _ 

And ships himsetf to sail another where. Mlip-Captam (shlp’kap'tfin), 91. The commander 

Sylvester, tr. of Dn Bartas’s Weeks, il., The Hchisme. or master of a ship. See mptain. 

The next day, about eleven o’clock, our shallop came to idliP-CarpOXltOr (smp'k&r^pen-to), 91. A ship- 
ua, and we *Ai^cf<m^w«. » . wright;acarpenterwhowork8at8hip-build- 

irouresJcmmof, In Appendix to New England 8 Me- 

Tb Ship tlie oars. Seeoari. imorUl, p. 860 . (ghjp'kttr^vbr), 91. One who carves 

n. intrans, 1. To go on board a vessel to fi^irebeads and other ornaments for ships, 
make a voyage ; take ship ; embark. sllip-cllUUIldlAT (ship'eband^l^r), 99 , One who 

Firste, the Wedtiysday at nyght in Fasitynn weke that deals^ in cordage, canvas, and other furniture 
was y« .vlfj. day of Apryli in the .xxi. yere of the reygtie of ships. 


Tb Ship on a lay. 

embark. 


. . ^ ,ier. 

fikip-deUmm (ship'dfi-liv^br-br), 9». A person 
who contracts to unload a vessel. Simmondi, 
skipna, 91. See ahimen, 
nkip-fOTetf (ship'fe^vbr). 9». Typhus fever, as 
common on board crowded ships. Bee fever, 
shipfnl (ship'ffil), n, K ship + -/s2.] As much 
or many as a ship wul bold ; enough to fill a 
ship. 

Bmp-holder (^ship'hdHdbr), 9». The owner of a 
'ip-owner. 

A compact and port- 
lydraulic lack used for lihing 
ships and other heavy objects, a number of saoh 
iaoM may be used in oomblnaUoii, aooordiug to the weight 
to be lifted. E. U, Knight, 

ship-keeper (sbip'ke'p^r), a. 1. A watchman 
employed to take care of a ship. 

If the eaptalna from New Bedford Uitnk it polloy to 
lower for whales, they leave the vessel In charge of a 
competent person, usually the cooper— the office being 
known as sMp-keeper. Fisheries qfthe P, S., V, U. 222. 

2. An officer of a man-of-war who seldom goes 
on shore. 

shipleSB (ship'les), a, [< ship + -less,] Desti- 
tute of ships. 

While the lone shepherd, near the shipiees main, 

Sees o’er the hllla advance the long-drawn funeral train. 

Rogers, Ode to Superstition. 

Bhiplatf (ship'let), n, [< ship + -let,] A little 
ship. 

They go to the sea betwixt two hils, whereof that on 
the one side lietb out like an arme or cape, and maketh 
the faahlori of an hauenet or peere, whither sMplets some- 
time doo resort for succour. 

Morrison, Bescrip. of Britain, vl. (Holinshed's Chron.). 

Bhip-letter (ship'let^^r), it. A letter sent by a 
vessel which does not carry mail. 

Bhip-load (ship'lod), tt. A cargo; as much in 
quantity or weight as can b€» stowed in a ship. 
Bhipxnan (ship'man), n,; pi. shipmen (-men). 
[< ME. shipman, schipman (pi. shipmen, ssipmen ), 
\ AS. seipmann (s= Icel. skipmainr, skipamathr), 
< scip, ship, + man, man.] 1. A seaman or 
sailor; a mariner. 

And the Sehiptnen tolde us that alle that was of 
Schippes that woren drawen tbidre be the Adamauntes, 
for the Iren that was in hem. MandevRle, Travels, p. 271. 

The dreadful spout 
Which shipmen do the hurrioano call. 

Shak., T. and 0., v. 2. 172. 

2t. The master of a ship. Vhaucer.— Bbipman's 
dirdt, a chart. 

Shypmans earde, carte. Palsgrave. 

All the quarters that tliey [the winds] know 
I’ the Shipman's card. Shak., Madbeth, L 3. 17. 
Shipman’s stonst, a lodestone. 

Aftre that men taken the Adomand, that ia the SeMp- 
mannes Ston, that drawethe the Nedle to him. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 161. 

Bkipmastar (ship'm&s^t^r), n. [< ME. schyp- 
mnyster; iship-T master^.] The captain, mas- 
ter, or commander of a ship. 

The shipmaster came to him, and said unto him, What 
meanest thou, O sleeper? Jonah 1. 6. 

shipmate (ship'mat), 91. [< ship + mate^.] 

One who serves in the same vessel with another ; 
a fellow-sailor. 

Whoever falls in with him will find a handsome, hearty 
fellow, and a good shipmate. 

R. u. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 96. 

shipment (ship'ment), 91. [< ship + -ment,] 

1. The act of despatching or shipping; espe- 
cially, the putting of goods or passengers on 
board ship for transpoitation by water : as, in- 
voices visaed at the ]^rt of shipment; goods 
ready for shipment. — 2. A quantity of goods 
delivered at one time for transportation, or con- 
veyed at one time, whether by sea or by land; 
a consignment : as, large shipments of rails have 
been sent to South America, 
shi^money (shlp'mun'i), n. In old Eng, law, 
a (marge or tax Imposed by the king upon sea- 
ports and trading-towns, requiring them to 
provide and fumisn war-ships, or to pay money 
for that purpose, it fell into disuse, and was included 
in the Pedtion of Right as a wrong to. be discontinued. 
The attempt to revive It met with strong opposition, 
and was one of the proximate causes of the Great Rebel- 
lion. It was abolished by statute, 16 Charles I., 0 . 14 
(1640). which enacted the strict observance of the Petition 
of Right 

Mr. Noy brought In Ship-tnoney finit tor Maritime 
Towna Setden, Table-Talk, p. 107. 

Thousands and tena of thousands among his [Milton’s] 
eontemporsiles raised their votoee against BMpmoney 
and the Staivchamhm'. Maeoulay, Milton. 

Osss Of Stllp-moiifgr, the ease of the King «. John 
Hampden, before the War Camber In 1627(8 How. St. Tr.) 
926% tor resisting the eoUeetloo of a tax called skip 



mMMftf, wbtoli liftd not boon lofiod for moaf yooin ond 
wblon Ghofloo X. ottempted to rovive wtthoutuio anlbori- 
Mtlon of ParUament Though the oaoe wu dooidod in 
tevor (d thofctngf the unpopularity of thodoolaion lod to a 
dobato In ParUainont and the virtual repeal of the right 
to ahip-monoy by 16 Charloa L, c. 14 (1640). Alio oalTod 
Jfanipdm'a eoie. 

tllip<W&er (ship'd^udr), n. A person who has 
a right of property in a ship or ships, or any 
share therein. 

■Wpp»ge(8hip'y),n. \<Bhip-\r-age,^ Freight- 
age. Davies. [Rare.J 

The cutting and lAfjipape [of granite] would be articles 
of some little consequence. Waipole, Letters, II. 406. 

shipped (8hipt),i). a. 1 . Furnished with a ship 
or ships. 

Mon. Is he well §hipp*d f 
Com. His bark is stoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance. 

iSr/tolr., Othello, 11. 1. 47. 

2, Delivered to a common carrier, forwarder, 
express company, etc., for transportation, 
dlippen (ship'n), n. t< ME. schupene^ schipnCf 
ahepne, a shed, stall, < AS. scypen^ with forma- 
tive -on (perhims dim.), < aceoppa, a hall, hut, 
shop : see s/topi.] A stable ; a cow-house. Also 
ahippon, ahipen. [Local, Eng.] 

The ihepne brennynge with the blake smoke. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1142. 
At length Keater got up from his threedeggod stool on 
seeing what the others old not -- that the aip*candle in 
the lantern waa coming to an end, and that in two or three 
minutes more the ahippon woula be in darkness, and so 
his palls of milk be endangered. 

Mre. QaekoU, Bylvia'a Lovers, xv. 

BhiXhpendlllnm (ship'peu^d^-lum), n. A pen- 
dulum with a graduated arc, used to ascertain 
the heel of a vessel. Also called clinmmier. 
shipper (ship'(?r), n. [< ME. , == D. aehipper ( > E. 
aktpper) as G. achiffer^ a shipman, boatman (in 
dei. 2, directly < ship, r., + Doublet of 

skipper.’] If. A seaman; a mariner; a skipper. 

The said Marchants aha! . . . bane free llliertie . . . 
to name, choose, and assigne brokers, ehippera, . . . and 
all otlibr meet and necessary laborers. 

HaklupVe Voyoffoe, I. 886. 

2. One who delivers goods or merchandise to 
a common carrier, forwarder, express conjpany, 
etc., for transportation, whether by land or wa- 
ter or both. 

If the value of the property ... is not stated by the 
ihipper, the holder will not demand of the Adams Express 
Company a sum exceeding ttfty dollars for the loss. 

JaSapreii Heeeipi, in Maguire v, Hliismore, 56 N. Y. 16S. 

3. In a machine-shop, a device for shifting a 
belt from one pulley to another; a belt^shipper 
or belt-shifter. 

shipping (8hix>'i ng), n. [< ME. schyppynqe ; ver- 
bal n. of V. (< ehip^ r., + -im/i); m def. 3 
merely collective, < ship, w., -f -iwlyi.] If. The 
act of taking ship ; a voyage. 

Qod tend 'em good ahippiny ! 

Shak., T. of the 8., v. L 43. 

2. The act of sending freight by ship or other- 
wise. — 3. Shi{>8 in general; ships or vessels of 
any kind for navigation ; the collective body of 
ships belonging to a country, port, etc. ; also, 
their aggregate tonnage: as, the ahippiny of 
the United lungdom exceeds that of any other 
country: also used attributively : as, shipping 
laws. 

The Gouemour, by this meanes being strong in ehipping, 
fitted the (^arulll with twelue men, vnder the command of 
Edward Waters formerly spoken of, and sent them to Vlr* 
ginla about such biisinesse as hee had oonceiued. 

Quoted in Capf. JoAn SnUCi'e Works, ll. 148. 

Uoyd*s Baflster of Brltlsb and Foreign BUppixig. 
Bee Lfogci't.— To tal» SblVXdllgt, to take passage on a 
ship or vessel ; omhaik. 

The morne aftyr Beynt Marivn, that was the xlj Pay of 
novembr, at J of the elok att aftyr noon, I toko ihippyng at 
tlie Bodls. Tovkinffton, Piarie of Eng. I'ravell, p. 58. 
Toko, therefore, Shipping; post, my lord, to France. 

Shdk., 1 Hen. VI., v. 5. 87. 
An it were not as good a Peed as to drink to give her 
to him again — 1 woud I might never Otbt Shipping. 

Congreve, Way of the World, v. 9. 

dlipptXlg-age]lt(ship'ing.a'jent), tt. The agent 
of a vessel or line of vessels to whom goods are 
oonsigned for shipment, and who acts as agent 
for the ship or ships. 

ddppi]lg-«rtlcles(ship'ing-&r^ti-kh;), Ar- 
ticles of agreement between the captain of a 
vessel and the seamen on board in respect to 
the amount of wages, length of time for which 
they are shipped, etc. 

illippillg-bill (slup'ing-bil), n. An invoice or 
manifest of goods put on board a ship. 
ildppiXIg-Kilarlt (sbip^ing-kl^rk), n. An em- 
ploye^n a mercantile nouse who attends to 
the n^pment of merchandise. 
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iMppixlgHdauu^ (8hip'ing.md«ndr), n. The 
official oefore whom sailors engaged for a voy- 
age sign the articles of agreement, and in 
whose presence they are paid off when the voy- 
age is finished, in Britiih porto the •hipping maeter 
la under the Local Marine Board, and ia auojeot to the 
Board of Trade. 

shippiHgriiotd (ship'ing-ndt), n. A delivery or 
receipt not© of particulars of goods forwarded 
to a wharf for ^ipment. Sinmonds. 

Shipping-office (ship'ing-of^is), n, 1. The of- 
fice of a shipping-agent. — 2. The office of a 
shipping-master, where sailors are shipped or 
engaged. 

ship-plate (ship'plat), n. See plate. 

Shippo (ship'po'), n. [Jap., lit. Hhe seven pre- 
cious things,’ in allusion to the number and 
value or richness of the materials used ; < Chi- 
nes© t^ihpao : ship (assimilated form of shiehi, 
shitsu before p, = Chinese te’tA), seven ; p6 (s 
Chinese i>ao), a precious thing, a jewel.] Japa- 
nese enamel or cloisonne. See cUmonni. 

fihippon, n. See shippen. 

shlp^imd (ship 'pound), n. A unit of weight 
used in the Baltic and elsewhei 
in several places are as follows: 


Bevel . . 
Elga..., 
Llhau . . 
Mitau . . 
Lttbeok. 


Schwerin. 


Oldenburg . 
Hamburg . . 


Local 

pounds. 

AvuitxlutMls 

poulufs. 

KUok 

400 

870 

172 

400 

360 

166 

400 

368 

167 

400 

860 

167 

280 

300 

136 

320 

845 

167 

280 

814 

142 

320 

350 

163 

200 

807 

189 

280 

290 

186 

320 

842 

166 


See screw 


8hip-rigged (ship'rigd), a. 
masted vess 


ship-propeller (8hip'pr6-peH6r), n. 
propell^f under screic^. 

Snippyf (ship'i), a. [< ship, + -yi.] Per- 
tannng to snips ; frequented by ships. 

Home thipny havens contrive, some raise falre frames, 

And rock newen pillars, for theatrick games. 

Ficow, tr. of Virgil (1682). (JVam.) 

ship-railway ( ship'raPwa), n. A railway hav- 
ing a number of tracks with a car or cradle on 
which vessels or boats can be floated, and then 
carried overland from one body of water to an- 
other. 

I have already adverted to the suggested construction 
of a ^p-taUway across the narrow formation of the terri* 
toiy of Mexico at Tehuantepec. 

Appleton’i Ann. Cyc., 1866, p. 214; 

^ fed as a tliree- 
vessel, with square sails on all three 
masts; also, square-rigged: as, a ship-rigged 
mast. See ship, 1. 

dlip-scraper (ship'skra^p^r), n. A tool for 
scraping the bottom and decks of vessels, etc. 
It conaiatii of a square or three-cornered piece of steel 
with sliarpened edges, set at right angles to a handle. See 
cut under aeraper. 

ffilipahape (ship'shap), a. In thorough order; 
well-arranged; hence, neat; trim. 

Look to the hahoi^ and till I come again 
Keep everything ihipehape, fori muat go. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

ship-stayer (ship'sta^dr), n. A fish of the fam- 
ily EcJieneididss, anciently fabled to arrest the 
process of a ship; in too plural, the Echene* 
ididse. See cuts under Echeneis and Jthomboohi- 
rus. Sir J. Eiehardson. 

Ship-tlret (ship'tir), n. A form of woman’s head- 
dress. It has been supposed to be so named becauae it 
was adorned with streamers like a ship when dressed, or 
it may have been fashioned so as to reaemhle a ship. 

Thou hast the right arched beauty of the brow that be- 
oomea the ehip-tire, the tire-valianL or any tire of Vene. 
Han admittance. Shak., M. W. of W., ill. S. 60. 

Shipton moth (ship' ton -mdth). A noctuid 
moth, Ettclidea mi, the larva of which feeds on 
clover and lucem : an English collectors’ name. 

shipway (shin'wfi), n. A collective name for 
the supports forming a sort of sliding way upon 
which a vessel is buut, and from which it slides 
into the water when launched; also, the sup- 
ports collectively upon which the keel of a ves- 
sel rests when placed in a dock for repairs or 
oloaning. 

dlip-worm (ship'w^rm), n. A bivalve mollusk 
of the genus Teredo, espe- 
cially T. mvalis, which 
bores into and destroys 
the timber of ships, piles, 
and other sunmerged 
woodwork; a ship-borer. ^ . 

It hw Teiy long^ mitod 



ffilire 

siphons, and thus looks like a wormi See Ters- 
dmidm and Teredo. 

dlipwrackt (ship'rak), n. and v. An old spell- 
ing of shipwreck. 

^pwreck (ship'rek), n. [Formerly also ship^ 
wrack; < ME. mip-wracke; < ship, n., + wre^, 
n,] 1, The destruction or loss of a vessel by 
foundering at sea, by striking on a rock or shoa( 
or the like ; the wreck of a ship. 

And so wo suffer ehipurack everywhere ! 

Dryden, Annus Mlrabflis, st. 35. 
There are two kinds of Hhipwreek : (1) When the vessel 
sinks, or is dashed to pieces. (2) When slio is stranded, 
which is when she grounds and fills with water. 

Kenl, Cora., 111. 418, note (b). 

2. Total failure; destruction; ruin. 

Holding faith, and a good coiiHcienoe which some hav- 
ing put away concerning faith have made ahiptireck. 

1 Tim. i. 19. 

So am I driuen by breath of her Beiiowoe 
Either to suffer Shipwracke, or arriue 
Where 1 may haue fruition of her loue. 

Shak., Hen. VI, (fol. 1628), v. 5. 8. 
Let my sad shipurack steer you to the bay 
Of cautioiia safety. J. Beaumont, Psyche, ilL 198. 

3. Shattered remains, as of a vessel which has 
been wrecked; wreck; wreckage. [Rare.] 

They might have it in their own country, and that by 
gathering up the ehipwredu of the Athenian and Eoman 
theatres. Dryden. 

To SbipwredC of, to cause to fail ; ruin ; destroy. 

Such as, having all their substance spent 
In wanton joves and lustes intemperate, 

Did afterwards make ekiptoraek violent 
Both qf their life and fame. 

S^ieneer, F. Q., 11. xiL 7. 

rillpwreck (ship'rek), r. f. [< shiptcreck, n.] 1. 
To wreck; subject to the perils and distress of 
shipwreck. 

Shipwrecked upon a kingdom where no piiy. 

Mo friends, no hope ; no kindred weep for me. 

Shak., Hen. ^11., ill. 1. 149. 

2. To wreck; min; destroy. 

I* th* end his pelfe 

Shipwradee his soule vpon hels rocky sbelfe. 

Timcif WhisUe (£. £. T. B.), p. 43. 

Shall I think any with his dying breath 
Would ekipwreek hia last hope? 

Shirley, Tim Wedding, iU. L 

shipwright (ship'rit), n. [< ME. schipwrigt, 
schypwryte, < AS. sdpwyrhta, < sdp, Aip, 4* 
tryrAto, wright: see ship and wright.] 1. A 
builder of ships ; a ship-carpenter. 

In Isabella he lefte only certeyne sicke men and thippe 
wrighUe, whom he had appoints to make certeyne oara- 
uela. Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on 

[America, ed. Arher, p. 82). 
Why such impress of ehipwrighte, whose sewe task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week? 

Shak.. Hamlet, i. 1. 75. 

2. A local English name of the spotted ling : 
80 called because it has resemblance to 
the spilt pitch on tlie clothes of these mechan- 
ics,” Day. 

ship-writ (shin'rit), n. An old English writ 
issued by the ung, commanding the sheriff to 
collect ship-money. 

shipyard (ship'yftrd), «. A yard or piece of 
ground near the water in which ships or ves- 
sels are constructed, 
shir, V. and M. See shirr. 

Shiras (she-rUr/), n. [Pers. Shiraz."} A win© 
produced in the neighborhood of Shiraz in Per- 
sia. There are a rtMl variety and a w*hite variety, and one 
about the color of slmrry, sweet and luscious. 
ahlr wl (sher or shir : in the United Kingdom 
now usually shir, except in composition), «. 
[Early mod. E. also shyre, shierc; < ME. shire, 
shyre, schire, schyre. < AS, scire, scyre (in comp. 
sdre- or scir-), a district, province, county, 
diocese, parish; a i>articular us© of scire, scyre, 
jurisdiction, care, stewardship, business, < S6»- 
rian, st^rian, .scerUtii, ortlain, appoint arrange 
(cf. gescirian, gcscyrian, gescerian. ordain, pro- 
vide), lit. *ao}>arate,’ ‘cut off,’ a secondary form 
of seeran. sceoran, sdran, cut off, shear: see 
shear^ . The A S. scire, scyre (often erroneously 
written with a long vowel, scire, sc^'c) is com- 
monly explained as lit. a ‘share’ or ‘portion’ 
(i. e. ‘a section, division’), directly < seeran, 
sciran, iMit: see shear’^, and cf. shared, from the 
same source. The mod. proii. with a long vowel , 
is due to the lengthening of the orig. short 
vowel, as in the other words with a short radical 
vowel followed by r before a vowel which has 
become silent (©. g. mere^ , firei).] If, A share; 
a portion. 

An exact dluiaioii thereof [Paleatine] into twdve Mas 
or •bares. Purehas, FUgrimage, p. KM, 



shire 

In the earlier uae of the word, had ahnply anawtred 

to diviaion. The town of York was ported into 8e?en ouoh 
thirtis. J. JR. Cfreen, Couqueet ct England, p, 280. 

2. OinginAlly, a division of the kingdom of Eng- 
land under the jmisdietion of an ealdorman, 
whoso aiitliority was intrusted to the sheriff 
(* shire-reeve 0, on whom the government ulti- 
mately devolved ; also, in Anglo-Saxon use, in 
general, a district, x>rovinee, dTocese, or parish ; 
In later and present use, one of the larger divi- 
sions into v^^ioh Great Britain is parted out 
for political and administrative purposes ; a 
oounty. Some smaller diatriota in the north of England 
retain the provincial appellation of shire, as Rioliniond- 
afttfv, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and HaliaiiisAire, 
or Uie manor of Hallam, in the West Riding, which is near- 
ly coextensive with the parish of ShetUeld. See knight qf 
the shire, under knight. 

Of maystres hadde he moo than thrles ten, 
lliat were of lawe exi>ert and curious ; . . . 

An able for to helpeti al a schire 
In any caas that niighte falle or happe. 

Chaucer, Uen. Prol. t«) C*. T. (ed. Morris^ 1. 584. 

The foole ex]>ec!tB th’ ensuing ycwir 
To i>e elect high Kherif of all the sheire. 

Tivm' WhUat (E. E. T. 8.), p. 48. 
The name sHr ( AH. scire] or shire, which marks the divi- 
sion immediately superior to the hundreti, merely means 
a subdivision or share of a larger whole, and was early 
used in connexion with an official name to designate the 
territorial sphere appointed to the particular magistracy 
denoted by that name. So the diocese was the htshop'a 
teire, and the stewardship of the unjust steward is called 
in the Anglo Saxon translation of the Gospel hisgra^eeire. 
We have seen that the original territorial hundreus may 
have l)een siniiller shires. ' The historical shires or coun- 
ties owe their origin to different causes. 

Rtubhs, Const. Hist, f 48. 

3f. A shire-moot. See the quotation under 
shire^dat/. ~-Th€ fllltres, a belt of English counties run- 
ning in a northeast direction from Devonshire and Hamp- 
shire, the names of which terminate in shire. The phrase 
is also app1ie<l in a general way to the midland counties: 
as, he comes from the shires ; he has a seat in the shirejt. 
fl. and fj. An obsolete form of sheer^. 

flllire-clerk (shir'kK^rk), n. In England, an of- 
ficer appointed by tlie shorifT to assist in keep- 
ing the county court.; an under-sheriff; also, a 
clerk in the old county court who was deputy 
to th© under-sheriff. 

ihire-day (sherMa), n. A day on which the 
shire-moot, or sheriff’s court, was held. 

Walter Aslak, . . . oti the shyre^day of Norffolk, halden 
at Norwiche, the xxviij. day of August, in the seyd sccunde 
yeer, bevng there thanne a grete congregacion of poeplc by 
cause of the seyd ahyre, . . . swiche and so many manaces 
of deth and disinembryng maden. Poston Letters, 1. IS. 

lllireeyet, «- An obsolete form of sheriff^, 

ahire-gemot ( sher'ge-mot^), n, [AS. sciregefnoi, 
scirgemot: see shire-tnmt.'] Same as shire-mtmt, 

Whetlier the lesser thanes, or Inf erior proprietors of land, 
were entitled to a place in the national council, as they 
certainly were in the shiregetnot, or county-court, is nut 
easily to be decided. flallam. Middle Ages, L 8. 

allire-ground (sher'janround), «. Territory sub- 
ject to county or shire mlministration. 

Except the northern province and some of the central 
districts, all Ireland was shire-fjrtntml, and subject to the 
orown (of England], in the thirteenth ctmtury. 

Letand, Itinerary, quoted in Uallain's Const. Mist., xviii. 

flhire-host (sher'host), n. [< shire^ + 

There is no corresponding AS. compound,] 
The military force of a shire. 

Wl»en the shire-host was fairly mustered, the foe was 

* i cai 

J. 


back within his caitip. 

J. R. Green, Conquest of England, p. 8.^ 


dliro-hoiiset (sher'hous), n, [< ME. schirchtms ; 
< ahircy^ + housed.'] A house where the shire- 
moot was held. 

And so John Dam, with helpe of other, gate hvm (Uit of 
thesehire-hows, and with mocne labour brought hym unto 
SpOTyer Rowe. Patton Letters, L 180, 

Bhire-land (sher^land), n, HawlO, shirc-ff round. 

A rebellion of two septs in i^einster under Edward VI. 
led to a more complete reduction of their districts, called 
Leix and O'Fally, which in the next reign were made sM’rs- 
land, by the names of King’s and Queen's county. 

UaUam, Const. Hist, xviii. 

alliremail (sher'man), n. ; pi. khirenwn (-men). 
[Also dial, shertmi'an; < ME. fthireman (> ML. 
»chirmanus)^<, AS. svireman^ acirman (alnoBfires- 
man), < ncire, shire, man, man.] 1. A sheriff. 
Compare earl. 

The shire already has Its shiteman or shire-reeve. 

J. It. Green, Conquest of England, p. 228. 

2. A man belonging to shires” (which see, 
under shire). 

Shire’man.— Any man who had not the good fortune to 
be lM.>ni in one of the sister counties, or in Essex. Be is a 
sort of foreigner to us ; and to our ears, which are acutely 
sensible of any violation of the beauty of our phraseology, 
and tlie music i4 our pronunciation, hli speech soon be- 
wrays him. ** Aye, 1 knew he must be a shert^man by his 
tongue.” Eorby, p 290. UattmtU. 


BB7B 

ihire-lklOOt (BhSt'mdt), n. [Also < 

AS. seiregem^t, keirgmUt, algo segfwmdt (> 
ML. BcgrB-motus), shire-moot. < yeire, shirOf *4* 
meeting: see sAtrsi and Ct. folk> 
moof, witena-gemot'] Formerly, in England, a 
court or assembly of the county held ]^riodi- 
caily by the sheriff along with the bishop of 
the diocese, and with the ealdorman in shires 
that had ealdormen. 

The presence of the ealdorman and the bishop, who 
legally sat with him (the sheriff] in the sMre^moot, and 
whose presence recalled the folk-moot from which it 

r ug, would necessarily be rare and inregular, while 
reeve was bound to attend : and the result of this Is 
seen in the way in which the shire-moot soon became known 
simply as the sheriff's court. 

J. R. Green, Conquest of England, p. 280. 
The shiremoot, like the bundredmoot, was competent 
to declare folkright in every suit but its relation to the 
lower court was not, properly speaking, an appdlate Jurii- 
dlotion. Its function was to secure to the suitor the right 
which he had failed to obtain in the hundred. 

Stvihs, Const Hist, | 60. 

shire-reeret (sher'rev), ». [Bee sheriff ^.li A 
sheriff. 

sllire-town (sblr^toun), «. The chief town of 
a shire; a county town. 

flllire-wickt (shSr'wik), n. A shire ; a oounty. 
JJoUand. 

gllirk (sh^rk), V. [More prop, aherh : appar. the 
same as shark (cf. elerk and dark, ME. derk and 
E. dark^: see shark^A I. intrans. If. To 
practise mean or artful tricks ; live by one’s 
wits; shark. 

He [Archbishop Laud] might have spent his time much 
better . . . than thus sAerIctno and raking in the tobaooo- 
shops. State Triats (1640), H. Grlmstone. 

2. To avoid unfairly or meanly the perform- 
ance of some labor or duty. 

One of the cities shirked from the league. 

Byron, To Murray, Sept 7, 1820. 
There was little Idling and no shirking in his school. 

H. B. Stoue, Oldtown, p. 425. 
Tb slUzk off, to sneak away. (Colloq. ) 

H, trans. If. To procure by mean tricks; 
shark. Imn, Diet — 2. To avoid or get off 
from unfairly or meanly; slink away from : as, 
to shirk responsibility, [Colloq.] 

They would roar out instances of his . . . shirking some 
encounter witti a lout half his own sixe. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 8. 

shirk (sh^rk), «. [See shirk, t»., and shark*^, /*.] 
If, One who lives by shifts or tricks. Be© 
shark *^. — 2. One who seeks to avoid duty, 
shirker (sh^r'kftr), n, [< shirk + -ori.J One 
who shirks duty or danger. 

A faint-hearted shirker ot iwmonsibilities. 

ComhiU Mag., II. 109. 

shirkjr (sh^r'ki), a, [< shirk + -yL] Disposed 
to shirk; characterized by shirldng. Imp. 
Diet 

shirD (shdrl), v. and a. An obsolete or dialec- 
tal form of shrill. 

Shirl^ (shCrl), v. t [Also shnrl; prop, ^sherl, 
a freq. of shear'i^.l To cut with shears. Halli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

ahir l3 (sh^rl), v. i. [Perhaps prop. *8herl, freq. 
of sheer ^ ; otherwise due to shirV^, J 1 . To slide. 

Mv young ones lament that they can have no more 
diirting in the lake : a motion sometoing between akatlng 
and aliding, and originating in the iron clogs. 

Southey, Letters, 1826. 

2. To romp about rudely. HalUwell. 

[Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 
shirl^ (sh^rl), n. [< O. scMrl, for sdtorl : see 
schorlf short] Schorl. [Rare.] 
shirly (sh^r'ii), adv. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of shrilly, 

shtrpf, V. i. [Imitative. Cf. chirps,"] To puff 
with the mouth in scorn. 

Buffa, the dlspisyng blaste of the roouthe thst we call 
shirpyng. Thomas, Italian Diet. {UaUiweU.) 

shirr, ahfr (sh^r), r. t [Origiu obscure ; hainlly 
found ill literature or old records; perhaps a 
dial, form (prop. *sher) and use of Hhrer*<t, i?,] 
1 . To pucker or draw up (a fabric or a part of a 
fabric ) by means of parallel gathering-threads : 
as, to shirr an afiron. — 2. In cookery ^ to poach 
(eggs) in cream instead of water, 
shin:, shir(sh(}r), n. [< shirr, v.] 1. A pucker- 
ing or fulling produced in a fabric by means 
of parallel gathering-threads. — 2. One of the 
threads of ihdia-rubr>er woven into cloth or rib- 
bon to make it elastic. 

ifflirrad (Bh6rd^, p.a. 1. (a) Puckered or ^ther- 
ed, as by shimng: as, a shirred bonnet, S.] 
(h) Having india-rubber or elastic cords woven 
in the texture, so as to produce shirring. 
[Eng.]— 2. In cookery, poached in cream: said 
of eggs. 


ibttMkai. 

diin«v«t, AnmuUwtomof 
dlirrink (shOr’ing), n, [Verbal n. of shlar, e.] 
1. Decorative needlework done by gathering 
the stuff in very small gathers, and holding it 
at more than one point, either by stitching, or 
by cords which pass through it and gather it 
more or less closely at pleasure.— 2. Manu- 
factured webbing, and tne like, in which an 
elastic cord or tliread ^ves the effect described 
above. Also called eUisUc. 

Shirring-Strillg (Sher'ing-Strlng), n. A string 
or oorapasB^ between two thicknesses of 
a double shirred fabric, so as to make the small 
gathers closer or looser at pleasure. Several 
such cords are put in side by side, 
shirt (sh^rt), n. [< ME. shirte, schirte, schyrt, 
schirt sherte, sserte, shurte, sourte, seorte, either 
< AS. ^sceorte or ^scyrte (not found), or an as- 
sibilated form, due to association with the re- 
lated adj. short (< AS. sceort), of skirt, skirts, < 
led. skyrta, a shirt, a kind of kirtle, as Sw. 
skjorta, skdrt ss Dan. sk^vrte, a shirt, sf^iirt a 
petticoat, rs D. schort as MLG. schorte ss MHG. 
schurs, G. sohtirz, schiirsc, an apron; from the 
adj., AS. sceort ss OHG. scare, short (cf . Icel. 
skortr, shortness) : see short. Doublet of skirt.] 
1. A garment, formerly the chief under-garraeut 
of bot h sexes. Kow the name is given to a garment 
worn only by men and a similar garment worn by infanta. 
It has many forms. In western Europe and the United 
States, the shirt ordinarily woni by men is of cotton, with 
linen bosom, wristbands, and collar prepared for stlffen- 
iiig with starch, the collar and wristbands l>ettig usually 
so]^ate and adinstable. Blannel and knitted worsted 
shirts or under-siilrts are also worn. 

The Bmperour a-nori 

A-llhte a-doun and his olothus of caste euerichon, 

Aiion to his schufte. HUy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 65. 

You must wear my huaband’s linen, which, I dare say, 
is not so flue as yours.” "Pish, my dear ; niy shirts are 
good shirts enough for any Christian,” cries the Colonel. 

Thackeray, Vlrginiaits, xxlL 

2t. The amnion, or some part ot it. 

AgneJiere, the inmost ot the three membranes which en- 
wrap a womb-lodged infant ; called by some mldwlvcs the 
coif or biggin of the child ; by others^ the cbllds shirt. 

Cotgrave. 

3. In a blasMnniace, an interior lining.~.A 
boiled shirt, a white or linen shirt: so called in allusion 
to the laundrying of it (Slang. ] 

There was a considerable inquiry for "store clothes,” a 
hopeless overbaulinff of old and alsnsed raiment, and a 
general demand for boiled shirts and the barber. 

Bret ffarte. Fool ot Five Forks. 

Bloody shirt, a blood-stained shiit, as the symbol or to- 
ken of murder or outrage. Hence, "to wave the bloody' 
shirt” is to bring to the attention or recall to mind, in 
order to arouse Indignation or resentment, the muruera 
or outrages committed by persons belonging to a party, 
for party advantage or as a result of party passion : spe- 
cifically used In the United States with reference to 
such appeals, often regarded as demagogic and insincere, 
made by Northern iioliticians with reference to murders 
or outrages committed in the South during the period of 
reconstruction and later (see Kuklua Rian), or to the civil 
war. 

Palladlus— who . . . was acquainted with stratagems 
— invented . . . that all the men there should dress them- 
selves like the poorest sort of the people in Arcadia, hav- 
ing no banners but bloody shirts hangra upon long staves, 
with some bad bagpipes Instead ot urum and life. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, L 
The sacred duty of pursuing the assassins of Othman 
was the engine ana pretence of his [Moawiyah’s] ambition. 
The bloody shirt ot the martyr was exposed in the mosoh 
of Damascus. 

Qihbon, Decline and Fall (ed. Smith, 1865X VT. 277. 
He [H. Leon Foucher, reviewing Ouisot's translation of 
Sparlm’s Washington] adds : " It is by spreading out the 
miseries of the workmen, the bloody shirt of some victim, 
the humiliation of all, that the people are excited to take 
arms.” ... He then proceeds u> state, apparently as a 
corollary of what may he called his bloody-shirt piinciple, 
that our Revolution was not popular with what he terms 
the Inferior classes. . . . But mostassureilly the Americans 
did not want a visible signal to push tliem on ; and be who 
should have displayed a bloody shirt for that purpose 
would have been followed by the contempt of the specta- 
tors, and saluted with atones by every idle boy In the streets. 

L. Cass, France, Its King, etc., p. 44. 
Hblrslllrt. Sseflairi. 

shirt : (sh^rt), v, t [< shirt n.] To clothe with 
a shirt; hence, by extension, to clothe; cover. 

Ah, for so many souls, as but tills mom 

Were clothed with flesh, and warmed with vital blood. 

But naked now, or shirted but wltti air 1 

Brydm, King Arthur, if. 1. 

Bkirt^lmttoiUl (shM^but^nz), n. A kind of 
chiekweed, Steltaria ffolostea, with conspicuous 
wliite flowers. [Prov. Eng.] 
skirt-frame (shArt'fr&m), n, A machine for 
knitting shirts or guernseys. K B. Knight 
flkirt-mU (shArt'ml), n. A frill of fine cam- 
bric or lawn, worn by men on the breast of the 
shirt— a fashion of the early part of the nine*^ 
teenth century. 



idllyt-fro&t ($h,M'fvmt)f n. 1. That part of a 
ohirt which i« allowed to show more or leaa in 
front; the part which covers the breast, and 
is often eon^posed of dner material or orna- 
mented in some wa^, as by ruffles or lace, or by 
being plaited, or simply starched stiffly. Or- 
namental buttons, or studs, or breastpins are 
often worn in connection with it. 

First cams a smartly-dressed personsae on horseback, 
with a oonspiottous expansive ^rtfronl and figured satin 
stock. Charge Eliot, Holt, xi. 

2. A dicky. 

•llirtillg (shdr^ting). n. [< shirt 4ng^.'] 1. 
Any fAric desiguea for making shirts, speeiil- 
oally— (a) A fine hwand or linen. 

Cand. Lookeyou,Oentlenien, yourchoioe: Csrabrickes? 

Cram. Ko sir, some ehirUng. 

Bekker and MiMeton, Honest Whore, I. i. 10. 
(b) Stout cotton cloth such as Is suitable for shirts : when 
used without quallflcatiou, Uie term signifies plain white 
Reached cotton. 

2. Shirts collectively. [Bare.] 

A troop of droll children, little hatless boys with their 
galligaskins much worn and scant whirling to hang out 
Charge Eliot, Mlddletnarcli, xlv. 
Calico Shirting, cotton cloth of the qualify requisite for 
making shirts. [Eng, ] — Fancy shirting, a cotton cloth 
woven in simple patterns of one or two colors, like ging- 
ham, or printed in colors in simple patterns 

BhirtlaSB (sh6rt'lcs), a. [< shirt -less. ^ With- 
out a shirt; hence, poor; destitute. 

Linsey-woolsey brothers, 

Grave mummers ! sleeveless some, and ehirtlm others. 

Pope, Duuciad, ill. 116. 

shirt-sleetre (sh^rt'slev), m. The sleeve of a 
shirt. 

sir Isaac Newton at the age of fourscore would strip up 
his ehiri^leem to shew his muscular brawny amt. 

SirJ. Uawkim, Johnson, p. 440, note. 
In one’s shirt-sleeves, without one’s coat. 

They arise and come out ti^ethcr in their dirty sAfrt- 
tieevee, pipe in mouth. W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. IS.'i. 

shirt-waist (shert’wM), n, A garment for 
women’s and cliildron’s wear, resembling a 
shirt- in fashion, but worn over the undercloth- 
ing, and extending no lower than the waist, 
where it is belted. 

shish-WOrk (shish'w^rk), n. [< Hind. Pers. 
shishit, glass, 4* E, workJ] Decoration pro- 
duced by means of small pieces of mirror in- 
laid in wooden frames, and used, like a mosaic, 
for walls and ceilings. Compare ardish, in 
which a slightly tlifferont process is followed. 

diist, n. Bc’e schist. 

shiteTOke (shit'pok), ». The small green her- 
on or North America, Butorides vircscens, also 
called poA'c, chatk-line, and Jiy-up~thc^eek, The 
poke is 16 to 18 inches long, and 2h in alar extent. The 
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1 will pifuit in the wildersaM the oetbr^ the eMMoA tree 
end the myrtle, and the oil tree. 1m. xlL IS. 

iUlittiia-WOOd (shit'im-wfld), n. [< skitHm (F. 
seUm),< Heb. shimm (see shittah-tree), 4* wood^A 

1. The wood of the shlttah-tree, prized among 
the Hebrews, and, according to Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, furnishing the material of the 
ark of the covenant and various parts of the 
tabernacle. It is hard, tough, durable, and 
susceptible of a due polish. 

And they shall make an ark of thUibfm %Dood. Ex. xxv. la 

2. A tree, Bumelia lanuginosa, of the southern 
United States, yielding a wood used to some 
extent in cabinet-making, and a gum, called 
gum-elustic, of some domestic use. The small 
western tree lihamnus Purshiana is also so 
called. 

An obsolete or dialectal 


Bhlttle^ (shit'l), n. 
form of shuttle^. 


wing-ooverts have tawny edgings ; the neck is rich pur- 
plish-chestnut, with a variegated tiiruat-liue of dusky and 



Shllepoke {Buttridte vire*eme). 

white : the under parts are brownish -aah, varied on the 
belly with white ; the bill is greenish-black.wlth much of 
the under mandible yellow, like the lores and irldea ; the 
l«in are greeiiish-yeflow. This pretty heron abounds hi 
suitable places In most of the united States; it breetli 
throughout this range, sometimes in heronries with otlier 
birds of Its kind, sometimes by itself. The nest is a rude 
platform of sticks ou a tree or bush ; the eggs are three to 
six in number, of apale-greenlth color, eNlptical, inches 
lomf U broad, ^ero are other pokes of this genus, as 
B. brtmneteene oi Cubs. 

ikittah-ttae (zhit^jl-trS), i». [< Heb. shittahf pi. 
sMMm, a kind of acacia (the medial letter is 
laiA).] A tree generally supposed to be an 
aeaoia, either Jmoia Arahiea (taken as in- 
cluding J. vera) or A. Beval, These are small 
gnarted and thorny trees suited to dry deserts, yielding 
f«m arihic. and affording a hard wood— that of one being, 
as snppoeeQ, the shittlm-wood of Scripture. See out un- 
4ig AmnSs. 


skittle^^t, a. An obsolete form of shuttle^, 
shittle-brainedt, shittlecockt, etc. Same as 
shuttle-brained, etc. 

Shiya, n. Same as Siva, 
shiyaree (8hiv'g,-re), w. A corruption of ehari- 
mri, [Vulgar, southern U. 8.] 
skiyaree (shiv Vre), v, t. [< shwaree, w.] To 
salute witn a mock serenade. [Southern U. S.] 

The boys sre going to ehivaree old Poquelin to-night. 

O. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 202. 

akiye (shiv), n. [< ME. schive, schife, prob. < 
AS. *scif€, *scif (not recorded) = MD. ^sch^e, 
D. schiff, a round plate, disk, quoit, counter (in 
games), etc., = MLG. schive, IM.schivc = OHG. 
seiba, scipa, a round plate, bail, wheel, MHG. 
sehlbe, G. scheibc, a round plate, roll, disk, pane 
of glass, = Icel. skifa, a slice, = Sw. skijm = 
Dan. skive, a slice, disk, dial, sheave ; perhaps 
akin to Gr. oKoiiro^, a potters’ wheel, oKinui\>, a 
staff, L. 8eipio{n-), a staff. The evidence seems 
to indicate two diff. words merged under this 
one form, one of thorn being also the source of 
shiver^, < 1 . v. Cf. sheave^, a doublet of skive. 1 

1. A thin piece cut off; a slice: as, a skive of 
bread. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

Easy it- ia 

Of a cut loaf to ateal a ehioe, we know. * 

Bhak., Tit. And., II. 1. 86. 

Thla aort of meat . . . ia often eaten in the beer ahops 
with thick ehioee at bread. 

Mayhaw, London LalKSir and London Poor, II. 255. 

2. A Splinter: same as shireri, 2. — 3. A cork 
stopper large in diameter in proportion to its 
length, as the Hat cork of a jar or wide-mouthed 
bottle.— -4. A small iron wedge for fastening 
the bolt of a window-shutter. BalliwcU. [I'rov . 
Eng.] 

Bkiyer^ (8hiv'6r), ». [< ME. shiver, schiverc, 
schyvere, schyt^yr, shever, schevir (pi. scit^en, 
smjren), prob. < AS. * seif era (not recortled), a 
thin piece, a splinter, = OHG. skivero, a splin- 
ter of stone, MHG, schivere, schiver, sekever, a 
splinter of stone or wood, esp. of wood, G. 
schiefer (> Sw. skiffer = D&u. skijer), a splinter, 
shiver, slate; with formative -er (-ro), < Teut. 
^skif, separate, part, whence AS. seif tan, part, 
change, etc.: see shift. Prob. connected in jMirt 
with shive: see skive. Hence shivet'^, r., and 
ult, tf&ivcr, sfceit’cr, q. V.] If. Same as 8/iire, 1. 

Of youre aofte breed nat but a ehgvere. 

Chauo&r, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 132. 
Tho keruer hym parya a eehyuitr to fre. 

And touches tho louys yn quere a-boute. 

Bi^es Book (E. £. T. 8.X p^ 822. 

2. A broken bit; a splinter; a sliver; one of 
many small pieces or fragments such as are 
produced by a sudden and violent shook or 
blow. Also shive. 

8clp amo (ran] to-gon scip 
Tha hit al to-wode to eeifren. 

Layamon, 1. 4587. 

To fill up tho fret with little dUvere of a quill and glue, 
as some say will do welL by reason must be staik nought. 

Aeeham, ToxophiluB(ed. 1864), p. 115. 

Eussius salth that the rootes of reed, being atampt and 
mingled with hony, will draw out any tbome or sAttwr. 

Topeell, BeasU (1607), p. 421. (HaUimiU.) 

He would pun thee into ehivere with his fist-, m a sailor 
breaks a hisouit. iSAuA., T. and C., U. 1. 42. 

Thorns of the crown and «A<Mri of the cross. 

Tennyson, Balin and Balan. 

3. In mineral. f « species of blue slate; schist; 
shale. — 4t. Naut,, a sheave; the wheel of a 

S ulley. — 6. A small wedge or key. E. H. 
Inight. 

i^yer^ (shiv'^r), v. [< ME. sWreren, schyverm, 
sc^eren (jb MD. sohevertm, split, xs MHG. 
sehiveren, <*. sohiefemf separate in scales, ex- 
foliate); X. trans. To break into 


aklygry 

many small fragments or splinters; shatter; 
dash to pieces at a blow. 

And round about a Inmler was en tray id 
Of broken Ikjwcs and arrowes shivered short! 

Spenser, F. Q.. 111. xi. 46. 
Shiver my timbers, an imprecatfon furnterly used by 
Milors, csi>ociHlly in tho nautical drama. a^Syn. SkaUer, 
etc. See dash. 

n. intrans. To burst, fly, or fall at once into 
many small pieces or x^arts. 

Thor shyveren Hhaftca uxK>n sheeldes iliikko. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1747. 

The reason given by him why the drop of glass so much 
wondered at mivers into so many pieces by breaking only 
one small part of it is approved for probable. 

Autrrey, Lives, Thomas Hobbes. 

The hard brands shiver ott the sUicI, 

The splinter'd spear-shafts crack ami fly. 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

Skiygr*^ (ghiv'6r), V. [Early mo<l. K. also shever ; 
an altered form, perhaps tfue to confusion with 
shiver^, of chivcTy chyver, < ME. chiveren, cheveren, 
chyveren, chivelen, chyvelen; apx^ar. an assibi- 
lated form of **kiveren, supposed by Hkeat to 
be a Bcand. form of quiver : see quiver^. The 
resemblance to MD. schoeveren, “to shiver or 
shake” (Hexham ), is ajipar. accidental ; the verb 
is trans. in Kilian.] 1. Intrans. To shake ; shud- 
der ; tremble ; quiver ; speciflcally, to shako 
with cold. 

The temple walles gan ehiuore and schake, 

Veiles in the temple a-two the! nmnne. 

Holy Rood (£ B. T. 8.), p. 144. 
And as a letheren purs lolled his cbekes, 

Wei sadder than his chyn the! chvuoledptar. yebiueled\ioy 


And I that In forenight \ 
duoi 


Piers Plotvman (B), v. 182. 
I with no weapon agasted . . , 
Now shiuer at shaddows. Stanihurst, ASneid, ii. 754. 
At last came drooping Winter slowly on, . . . 

He quak’d and shtver d through his triple fur. 

J. Beaumont, I'syche, Iv. 64. 
»8yn. Shiver, Quake, Shudder, Quiver. We skiwsr with 
cold or a sensation like tliat of colil ; we tptake with fear ; 
we shudder with horror. To quiver is to have a slight 
tremulous or fluttering motion : as, her lip quivered ; to 
quiver in every nerve. 

H, tram. Naut., to cause to flutter or shake 
in the wind, as a sail by trimminjyf the yards or 
shifting the helm so that the wind strikes on 
the edge of the sail. 

If about to bear up, #A»ivrthe niixzcn topsail or brail up 
the spanker. Lttce, .Seamanship, p. 367. 

Shiyer*^ (shiv'6r), n. [< shiver'^, t?.] A tremu- 
lous, quivering motion ; a shaki rig- or trembling- 
fit, especially from cold. 

Each sound from afar is caught. 

The faintest shiver of icaf and limb. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, L 

It was a night to remember with a shiver— lying down 
in that far-off wilderness with the reasonable belief that 
before morning there was an even clionce of an attack of 
hostile Indians upon our camp. 

S. Botdes, In Merriam, 11. 83. 

The shivers, the ague ; chills : as, he has the shivers 
every second day. (Colloq. | 

Shiyered (8hiv'(*rd), p. «. In Acr., represented as 
broken into fragments or ragged pieces: said 
esxrecially of a lance. 

fllliyering^ (shiv'fer-ing), «. [< shiver^ 4 4ug^.'] 
A sliver ; a strip. [Rare.] 

In stead of Occam they vse the shiuerintts of the barke 
of the sayd trees. HMuyt s Voyages, II. 270. 

shiyering^ (shiv'^r-ing). « . [ V erbal n . of shiv- 
I?.] A tremulous snaking or quivering, as 
■with a chill or fear. 

Four days after the operation, my patient had a sudden 
and long shiverit^. l>r. J. Brown, Bab. 

slliyerixigly (shiv'(»r-ing-li), adv. With or as 
with shivering or slight sliaking. 

The very wavelets . . . seem tt» creep shiwriHgly to- 
wards the shallow waters. 

PaU MaU Gazette, March 31, 1886. DUA.) 

shiyer-spax ( sin v ’ er-spUr ) , « . A variet y of cal- 
cite or calcium carbonate: so called from its 
slaty structure. Also called slate-spar. 

shiygry^ (8hiv''t>r-i), a, [< rt’Aiiv rt 4- -yi.] F^asi- 
Iv falling into shivers or small fragments ; not 
firmly cohering; brittle. 

There were observed inoredible numbers of these shells 
thus flatted, and extremely tender, in shivery stone. 

Woodward. 

shiyery*'* (shiv'^r-i), a, [< shiver^ + -yi.] 1, 
Pertaining to or resembling a shiver or shiver- 
ing; oharacterizeil by a shivering motion: as, 
a shivery undulation. — 2. Inclined or disxiosed 
to shiver. 

The mere fact of living in a close atmosphere b««eis a 
shivery, susceptible condition of the lH)dy. 

Jour, of Education, XVIII. 149. 

The frail, shivery, rather thin and withered little being, 
enveloped in a tangle of black silk wrax>s. 

B. E Stows, Oldtowu, p. 294. 


flldimy 

8. Causing Rbiyering; chill. 

The chill, thivery October morning ceme; . . . the 0 g> 
tober morning ol Milton, whose silver miito were heevy 
fogs* Jfrs. OaOnU, l^orth and South, xxxi. 

BlligSkll (she- 2 d'kii), n, [Jap. (ss Chinese »hu 
(or see-) tsuh^ * the warrior or scholar class ’)» < 
9hi (or sue) f warrior, scholar, + goM (sr Chinese 
tmh)f class.] 1. The military or two-sworded 
men of Japan; the gentry, as distinghished 
on the one iiand from the huwagohH or nobles, 
and on the other from the heimin or common 
people.— 2. A member of this class, 
sho^, pron. An obsolete or dialectal form of she, 
8 llO^( 8 hd),t?tt 0 f^. Saiueaspshna;. [Colloq.,New 
EngJ 

shoad^t, shoad*^. See shaded, 8hode'^. 
dioal^ (shol), tt. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
shokfj Sc. shaulj shawl ; early mod. E. also shoaldf 
shola (dial, sheldy Sc. shanldy schaUi, shandy 
shawd), < ME. scholdy sehoUie ; with appar. un- 
orig. d (perhaps due to conformation with the 
pp. suffix prob. lit. ‘ sloping,* * slant,’ < Icel. 
sfindlgry oblique, wry, squint, = 8w. dial. sk^alOy 
OSw. slMlff, oblique, slant, wry, crooked, =s AS. 
*soeolh (in comp, sceohy scelg-), oblique: see 
shaUoWy a doublet of 1. a. Shallow; 

of litUe depth. 

Sehold, or aclialowe, uosie depe, as water or other lyke. 
JBoMa (Tar. basnu]. JProtnpt. Parv., p. 447. 

The 21 day we aoutided, and found 10 fadome ; after that 
we sounded agaiiie, and found but 7 fadome ; ao ihoalder 
and ihotUder water. HaHuyt't Vtryagst, I. 2S6. 

The River of Alvarado la above a Mile over at the Mouth, 
yet the entrance la but $hoU, there being Saikda for near 
two Mile off the shore. Dampier, Voyagea, 11. IL 128. 
The ihoaler aoundinga generally ahow a strong admix- 
. tore of land, while the deeper ones appear aa purer cIiwb. 

Amer, Jour. Sei., 8d 8er.,XXlX. ^0. 

n« n. A place where the water of a stream, 
lake, or sea is of little depth ; a sand-bank or 
bar; a shallow; more particularly, among sea- 
men, a sand-bank which shows at low water; 
also used figuratively. 

Wolaey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

Attd sounded all the depths and $htm$ of honour. 

Shak., Hen. VIU., ill 2. 486. 
So full of thaldM that, if they keepe not the channell in 
the middeat, there la no aaylliur but by daylight. 

ihtreAas, Pilgrimage, p. 707. 
The tact with which he (Mr. Qallatin] steered hla way 
between the BhoaU that aurrounded him is the moat re- 
markable instance in our history of perfect diplomatic 
■kill. //. Adams, Albert Gallatin, p. 622. 

ghoal^ (shol), o. [< shoal^, «.] L inirans. To 
boeome shallow, or more shallow. 

A splendid silk of foreign loom, 

Where like a shoaling aca the lovely blue 
Play’d into green. Tennyson, Geraint 

The bottom of the sea off the coast of Brasil shoeUs 
gradually to between thirty and forty fathoma 

Darwiti, Coral Reefs, p. 77. 

n. trans. Aaiif.,to cause to become shallow, 
or more shallow; proceed from a ^ater into a 
lesser depth of : as, a vessel in sailing sheafs her 
water. Marryat, 

■hoal^ (shol), n. [Early mod. £. alsosho/s; an 
assibilated form of scole, also scool, schooly scoll, 
seully skuUy < ME. scofs, a troop, throng; crowd, 

< AS. scdluy a multitude, shoal : see achool^y of 
which shoat^ is thus a doublet. The assibila- 
tion of scale (soool, schooly etc.) to shole, shoal is 
irregular, and is prob. due to confusion with 
shoafi.] A ^at multitude ; a crowd ; a throng ; 
of fish, a school; as, a shoal of herring; shoals 
of people. 

I aawe a shole of ahepeheardea outgoe 
With singing, and ahouting, and lolly chere. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 

Aa yet no flowra with odonra Earth reniued : 

Bo acaly shotUs yet in the Waters dined. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, L 1. 
A shoal 

Of darting flah, that on a anromer morn . . . 

Come slipping o'er their shadows on the sand. 

Tennyson^ Geraint. 

BhoaP (shol), V. i. [Early mod. E. also shole; 

< shoaH^y ».] To assemble in a multitude ; 
crowd; throng; school, as fish. 

Thus pluckt he from the shore his lancet and left the wanes 
to wash 

The waue-apmng entrailes, about which fausens and other 
flah 

Bid shale, to nibble at the fat Chapman, Iliad, xxi. 191. 
Bhoaldt, a. An obsolete form of shoaU, 
ffhoal-dtick (shoKduk), n. The American eider- 
duck, more fully called Isles of Shoals ducky 
from a locality off Portsmouth (n New Hamp- 
shire. See cut under eiflfr->duck. 
ffhoaler (8h6'l<*r), n. [< shoaU + A 

sailor in the coast-trade; a coaster: in dis- 
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tinotion firom one who makes voyiNirds to for- 
eign portSt—Slioslsr-firaft, light draft; used with 
reference to vessels. 

shoal-indicator (shorin^di-kft-tqr), n. A buoy 
or beacon of any form fixed on a shoal as a 
guide or warning to mariners, 
snoaliness (shd'li-nes), n. The state of being 
shoaly, or of abounding in shoals, 
shoalmg (shd'ling), j>. a. Becoming shallow 
by filling up with ^oals. 

Bad it (InvereskJ been a khoaling eatuary, aa at present, 
it is diflicolt to tee how the Romana ahoold have made 
choice of it as a port Sir C. hyeU, Geol. Evidences, ill. 

shoal-mark (shoPmfirk), it. A mark set to in- 
dicate shoal water, as a stake or buoy. 

He . . . then began to work her warily into the next 
aystem of shoalmarks. 

S. L. Clsmsnsy life on the Mlasissippl, p. 14a 

shoalness (shdrnes), n. [Early mod. E. also 
sholdnesse; < shoal^ 4- -ness.] The state of be- 
ing shoal ; sliallowness. 

Theae boata are . . . made according to the sholdnesse 
of the rlner, because that the rluer la In many places full 
of great atonea. HaHuyVs Voyages, n. 218. 

The sAoafneav of the lagoon-channela round some of the 
ialanda. Dmnoin, Coral Reefs, p. 168. 

shoalwise (shol'wiz), adv. [< shoaP + 

In shoals or crowds. 

When he goes abroad, aa he does now shoalwise, John 
Bull finds a great boat of innkeepera ^o. i'roA SlatAie. 

shoaly (sho'li), a. [< shoal^ 4* -yi.] Pull of 
shoals or shallow places ; abounding in shoals. 
The toesing vessel sailed on shoaly ground. 

Dryden, Jfineid, v. 1180. 

shoarf. An obsolete spelling of shored and 
shored. 

shoat. It. See shote^* 

Shock^ (shok), It. [Formerly also chock (< F. 
choc ) ; < ME. *8chok (found only in the verb), < 
MB. schoeky D. schok sa OHG. scocy MHG. schocy 
a shock, jolt (> OP. (and P.) choc r= Sp. Pg. 
choqucy a shook, = It. cicocoy a block, stump); 
appar. < AS. scftcarty seeacany etc., shake: see 
shake. The varied forms of the verb (shocky > 
shogy yjogy also shmk) suggest a confusion of 
•two words. The E. noun may be from the 
verb.] 1. A violent collision ; a concussion; a 
violent striking or dashing together or agaiust, 
as of bodies; specifically, in seismology, an earth- 
quake-shock (see earthquake). 

With harah-reaoundiug trumpets' dreadful bray, 

And grating shock of wrathful iron arms. 

Shak., Rich. II.. 1. 8. 186. 
At thy command, I would with boyat’rous shock 
Go run my aelfe against the hardest rook. 

Sylvester, tr. of Bu Bartaa's Weeks, 11, Eden. 
One of the kings of France died miaembly by the ehodk 
of an hog. 

Bp. PagridCy Blvine Arlthmetlck, p. 27. (Latham, under 

(cWi*). 

It was not in the battle ; 

Bo tempest gave the shotJe. 

Cowpor, Loss of the Royal George. 

2. Any sudden and more or less violent physi- 
cal or mental impression. 

A cup of water, ... yet its draught 
Of cool refreanraent, diwn'd by fever’d lips, 

May give a shock of pleamire to the frame. 

Tat/ourd, Ion, 1. 2. 

With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clash'd and hammer’d from a hundred towers. 

Tennyson, Godiva. 

There la a aAodt of likeness when we pass from one 
thing to another which in the first instance we merely 
discriminate numerically, but, at the moment of bringing 
our attention to bear, perceive to bo similar to the first ; 
Just as there is a shocked difference when we pass between 
two disslmllara. W. James, Prin. of Pi^cbology, I. 629. 

Specifically — (a) In eUei.,e making or breaking of, or 
sudden variation in, an electric current, acting as a stim- 
ulant to sensory nerves or other Irritable tissues. (6) 
In pedhtd., a condition of profound prostration of volun- 
tary and involuntary funettons, of acute onset, caused by 
trauma, surgical operation, or excessive sudden emotional 
disturbance (mental shock). It is due, in part at least, to 
the over-stimulation and consequent exhaustion of the 
nervous centers, possibly combined with the inhibitory 
action of centers rendered too irritable by the over-stimu- 
lation or otherwise. 

The man dies because vital parts of the organism have 
been destroyed in the collision, and this condition od shock, 
this insensibility to useless pain, is the most merciful 
provision that can be conceiv^ Lancet (1867), II. 806. 

(e) A sudden attack of paralyslB ; a atroke. fCSolloq. ] 

8. A strong and sudden agitation of the mind 
or feelings; a startling surprise aecompanied 
by grief, alarm, indignation, horror, relief, joy, 
or other strong emotion: as, a shock to the 
moral sense of a community. 

A aingle bankruptcy may give a Ounk to commercial 
oentrea that is frit In every home throughout all natloha. 

OAann^, Parfect Ufa, p. 182. 


iHie haa been ahakeu by to msxs$ painful enMriOM * . . 
that X think It would be Wter, for this evening w lenity 
to guard her from a new shock, if possible. 

Qearge MM, Janet's Bepentanes^ xxll. 
The shock of a surprise causes an animated expreasloo 
and atir of movemenM and geaturea, which are very mueh 
the same whether we are pfeaaed or otherwlae. 

A. win, Emotlona and Will, p. 668. 
BrathlflinlO flhOriL in pothri. See crsehiNm^— Ehofik 
Of the flottts. See MEyiL Shock, CoUieion, Con- 
cussim, Jolt. A shock Is a violent ehaklng, and may be 
produced by a coHirion, a heavy jolt or otherwise; it may 
be oi the nature of a concussion. !rae word is more often 
used o( the effect than of the action : as, the chock of battle, 
a shock of electricity, the chock from the sudden announoe- 
mont of had news. A collision is the dashing of a moving 
body upon a body moving or ailll: as, a' railroad adUsicn; 
eaUtsion of ateamahipa, Cottcussion is a shaking together ; 
hence the word is especially applicable where thri which 
la shaken has, or may be thought of as having, parts : as, 
concussion of the air or of the brain. Collision impllea the 
solidity of the colliding objects: as, the eoUision of two 
cannon-balls in the air. A kdt is a shaking by a single ab- 
rupt Jerking motion upward or downward or both, as by a 
sprlrigleas wagon on a rough road. Shock is used figuiw- 
tively ; we speak sometimes of the eoUision of ideas or oi 
minds ; concussion endioU are only literal. 

Shock^ (shok), V. K ME. sehokkmy < MD. schoek- 
eUy D. schokken rs MLG. schocken as MHG. schoek- 
en (> P. choquer)y shock, jolt; from the noun. 
Ct shog^y jooy shuck'^.'] I, trans. 1. To strike 
against sudoenly and violently; encounter with 
sudden collision or brunt; specifically, to en- 
counter in battle : in this sense, archaic. 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Shak.,K. John, v. 7. 117. 

2. To strike as with indignation, horror, or dis- 
gust; cause to recoil, as from something as- 
tounding, appalling, hateful, or horrible; of- 
fend extremely ; stagger ; stun. 

This cries, There is, and that, There is no God. 

What shocks one part will edify the rest 

Pope, Essay on Man, Iv. 141. 
A nature so prone to ideal contemplation as Spenser's 
would be profoundly shocked by seeing too closely the 
Ignoble springs of contemporaneous policy. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 144. 

» Syn. 2* TO appal, dismay, sicken, nauseate, scandalise, 
revrit, outrage, astound. See shoekl, n. 

n. intrans. 1. To collide with violence; meet 
in sudden onset or encounter. 

Chariots on chariots roll ; tlie clashing spokes 

Shock ; while tlie madding steeds break uiort their yokes. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 446. 


Have at thee then,’ 
Fell shoulder-sllpt 


said Kay; they shock'd, and Kay 
*“ '* nte 


Tennysofti, Gareth and Lynette. 

2t. To rush riolently. 

Ho sctiodirde and sebrenkys, and svhontes [delays] bott 
lyttile, 

Bott sehokkes in scharpely in his sohene wedys. 

Mortc Arthure (R. E. T. S.), 1. 428a 

But at length, when they saw flying in the darke to be 
more suerty vnto them then fighting, thev shocked away in 
diners companies. J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, iv. 

3. To butt, as rams. Halliwell. [I*rov. Eng.] 
ahock^ (shok), II. [< ME. schokkcy a shock, < Ml). 
sehockc =r MLG. schok, a shock, cock, heap, ss 
MHG. schoche, heap of grain, aheap, ssrHw. sKock, 
a crowd, heap, herti ; prob. the same as OS. scok 
= D. schok ss MLG. schok ss MHG. schoc, G. 
schocjc ss Sw. skock ss Dan. skok, threescore, 
another partioulaf use of the orig. sense, 
heap’; perhaps orig. .a heap ‘shocked* or 
thrown together, ult. < shocks (cf. shco/i, ult. 
< shove). Cf. shook^.] 1. In ogri., a group of 
sheaves of grain placed standing in a field with 
the stalk-ends down, and so arranged as to shed 
the rain as completely as possible, in order to 
pennit the grain to dry and ripen before hons- 
ing. In England also called snook or stock. 

The sheaves being yet In shocks in the field. 

JVorth, tr. of Flutaroh, p. 86. 

He . . . burnt up both the shocks and also the standing 
com. Judges xv. 6. 

2. A similar group of stalks of Indian com or 
maize, not made up in sheaves, but placed sin- 
gly, and bound together at the top in a conical 
form. Buoh shocks are usually made by gather- 
ing a number of cut stalks around a center of 
standing com. [U. 8.]— -Sf. A unit of tale, 
sixty boxes or canes, by a statute of Charles II. 

1 and 2. Stack. ete. See aAsqfi. 

( shok)^. [< ME, schokken ss MD. sehoek-^ 
en ss MIjO. sonodten as MHG. sehocheny heap to- 

f Either in shocks; from the noun.] L Ivans, 
o make up into shocks or stocks: as, to shock 
com. 

Certainly there ia no crop in the world which preaenta 
aueh a goimua view of the wealth of the aotl aa an Amer- 
ican oorn-field when the com has been shocked and haa 
left the yellow pnmpkina exposed to view. 

\yew Priiuwtow ffee., XI. 184. 

n. inirans. To gather sheaves in piles or 
shocks. 



Pnd ldit» iMfc tpMc^ hm ta we to thjr oom. 

T%imrt Atiguet'e Roebendry. 

Aoek^ (ehok), n. and a. [Early mod. E. alao »hog, 
also shoughf nhowghe: luualTy regarded as a va- 
riant of shag; but pnonetio eonsideratious are 
againet this aseumption, exoe-ftt as to shog: 
see shag^,'] !• n. 1. A dog with long rough 
hair; a kind of shaggy dog. 

8hmoghKf$, Wftter>Buga and Bemy-Woluea are qlipt 
All by the Name at Doggea. 

S^ak., Maobeth (folio 1028), UL 1. 94. 
No daintio ladtea flating*hound, 

That Uvea upon our Bntaine ground, 

Nor mungrell our or tthoa. 

John Topior, Worka (1080X (Notwa.) 
2. A thick, disordered mass (of hair). 

BUm youtha with gkoekt of nut>brown hair beneath their 
tiny red oapa. «/. A, Symond*, Italy and Greece, P* 70. 

n. u. Shaggy. 

A drunken Dutchman . . . f eU overboard ; when he 
waa alnking 1 reached through the water to hia Otoek pate, 
and drew him up. B. FrankHut Antoblog. , p. 84. 

idiock^, t, A dialectal variant of shuek*^, 

r,u.s.j 

When brought to the ahore, aome [oyatera] are aent to 
market, while othera are thodced, and aold aa aolid tneata. 

Stand. Nat. Hitt., 1. m. 

shock-dog (ahok'dog), n. A rough-haired or 
woolly dog ; specifically, a poodle. 

You men are like oar Uttle »hoek-diM»: if we don't keep 
you off from ua, but use you a little kindly, you grow ao 
Addling and ao troublesome there is no enduring you. 

Wyohertey, Gentleman Dancing-Master, 11. 2. 
The thoek-dog has a collar that cost, almost aa much aa 
mine. Steele, Tatler, No. 246. 

shocker^ (shok'Cr), w. [< shocks + -cfi.] 1, 
One who shocks: specifically, a bad charac- 
ter. HaUiwelL [Prov. Eng.] — 2. That which 
shocks ; specifically, a vulgarly exciting tale or 
description. Compare ptmny dreadful, under 
drmdful, «. [Colloq.] 

The exciting scenes have a thrill about them less grue- 
some than is prmluced the shiUing ehitcker. 

The Academy, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 286. 

shocker*^ (shok't‘r), n. [< fihock^ + -cri.] A 
machine for shocking corn : same as rieker, 
shock-head (shok'hed), < 1 . and n. I, a. Same 
as shock-kaadfid ; by exf.cnsion, rough and bushy 
at the top. 

The ihoek-head willows two and two 
By liven gallopaded. Tennymn, Amphion. 

U.n. A head covered with bushy or frowzy 
hair ; a frowzy head of hair. 

A »hoek-head of re<l hair, which the hat and periwig of 
the lA>wlaiid c(N»turoe had in a great measure coiiceiue<l, 
was seen beneath the Highland bonnet. 

Scott, Rob Hoy, xxxU. 

shock-headed (shok'hed^ed), a. Having thick 
and bushy or shaggy hair, especially when 
tumbled or frowzy. 

Two small thoek-headed children were lying prone and 
resting on their elbows. 

Oeorye Eliot, Mill on the Floss, 1. 11. 

shocking (shok'ing), p. a. Causing a shock of 
indignation, disgust, distress, or hon’or; ex- 
tremely offensive, painful, or repugnant. 

The grossest and most ehoekiny villaniea 

Seeker, Sermons, I. xxv. 
The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see ; 

T^ are so iinncquainted with man, 

Their tameness is ehoeking to me. 

Cowper, Alexander Selkirk. 
»S7ll. Wicked, SeandaXom, etc. (see atroeioua), (rightinl, 
dreadful, terrible, revolting, abominable, execrable, ap- 
palling. 

shockingly (shok'ing-li), adv. In a shocking 
manner; alarmingly; distressingly. 

Yon look most ehookinyfy to-day. 

Oiddemith, Good-natured Man, L 
In my opinion, the shortness of a triennial sitting would 
. . . make the member more ahameleasly and tdtoekingly 
corrupt. Burkt, Duration of Parliaments. 

shooldngnoss (shok'ing-nes), n. The state of 
being shocking. 

The thodkingnem of Intmalon at such a time. 

The Ameriettn, IX. 816. 

shod^ (shod). Preterit and past participle of 
shofi. 

riiod^ (shod), A dialectal preterit of tihed^ . 
•hodden (shod'n). A past ^rtlciple of skoe^. 
khoddy (shod'i), n. ando. [^ot found in early 
use, and presumably orig. a factory word; in 
this view it is possible to consider shoddy as a 
dial, form (diminutive or extension) of dial. 
shoddy lit. ' shedding/ s^aration, shoddy being 
orig. made of flue or nuif *shed’ or thrown off in 
the process of weaving rejected threads, etc, : 
see shodsi, shscfl, a.] X a* 1. A woolen mate- 
rial felted together, oomposed of old woolen 
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cloth tom into shreds, the rejected threads from 
the weaving of finer cloths, and the like*. Com- 
pare maapoT.— 2. The inferior cloth made from 
^is substance ; hence, any unsubstantial and 
almost worthless goods. The large amount of shod- 
dy in the clothing famished by contractors for the Union 
soldiers in the earlier port of the American civil war gave 
the word a sadden prominence. The wealth obtained by 
these contractors and the resulting ambition of some of 
tliem for social prominence caused sAodcip (especially os on 
adjective) to be applied to those who on account of lately 
acquired wealth aspire to a social position higher than that 
to which their birth or breeding entitles them. 

Hence — 3. A person or thing combining as- 
sumption of superior excellence with actual 
inferiority; pretense; sham; vulgar assump- 
tion. [Colloq.] 

Working up the threadbare ragged commonplaces of 
popular metaphysloB and mythology into philosophic ahod- 
ay. The Academy, May 11, 1889, p. 826. 

A scramble of parvenus, with a horrible consciouaness 
of ihoddy running through politics, mannert, art, litera- 
ture, nay, religion itself. Lowdl, Study Windows, p. 66. 

n. u. 1. Made of shoddy : as, shoddy cloth. 
Hence — 2. Of a trashy or inferior character: 
as, shoddy literature. — 3. Pretending to an ex- 
cellence not possessed; pretentious; sham; 
counterfeit; ambitious for prominence or in- 
fluence not deserved by character or breeding, 
but aspired to on account of newly acquired 
wealth : as, a shoddy aristocracy. See I. , 2. [Col- 
loq.] - Shoddy fever, the popular name of a kind of 
bronchitis caused by the irritating effect of floating par- 
ticles of dust upon the mucous membrane of the trachea 
and Its ramifloations. 

shoddy (shod'i), V. t . ; pret. and pp. shoddiedf 
ppr. Eddying. [< sJtoady^ n. ] To convert into 
shoddy. 

While woolen and even cotton goods can be thoddied, 
. . . no use is made of Hte refuse of silk. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL 88. 

shoddyism (shod'i-izm), n. [< shoddy + -tsm.] 
Pretension, on account of wealth acqiilrednew- 
ly or by questionable methods, to social posi- 
tion or influence to which one is not entitl^ by 
birth or .breeding. See shoddy y 2. 

The Russian merchant’s love of ostentation is of a pe- 
culiar kind — something entirely different from Rngush 
snobbeiy and Amoricait ahoddyitm. ... He never affects 
to be other than he really is. 

J>. Jf. WaUaee, Rnssia, p. 17& 

shoddy-machine (shod'i-ma-shen^), n. A form 
of ra^-picker used for converting woolen rags, 
etc., into shoddy. 

shoddy-mill (shod'i-mil), n. A mill used for 
spinning yarn for shoddy from the refuse ma- 
terial prepared by the willower. 

shode^t (Mod), n. [Also sh<md; < ME. shode, 
schode, < AS. scedd, *sedd€, *sced<ie (ef. geseedd), 
separation : see shed } , of which shode^ is a doul^ 
let. Cf . also shodt’^ and shoddy, also shoic*.] 1 . 
Separation; distinction. — 2. A chasm or ravine. 

Hem bltuen a gret achode. 

Of gravel and erthe al so. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 66. (HaUiwelL) 

3. The line of parting of the hair on the head ; 
the top of the head. 

Fol streight and evene lay his Joly ahode. 

Chaueer, Miller’s Tsla 1. 180 l 

Shode^ (shod), n. [Also shoad; prob. another 
use of shode^, lit. * separation’ : see shode^ .] In 
mining, a loose fragment of veinstone ; a part 
of the outcrop of a vein which has been moved 
from its original position by gravity, marine 
or fiuviatile currents, glacial action, or the like. 
[Oomwall, Eng.] 

The loads or veins of metal were by tHis action of the 
departing water made easy to be found out by the thoada. 
or trains of inetolliok fragments borne off from them, and 
lying in trains from those veins towofds the sea, in the 
same course that water falling thence would take. 

IToodteanf. 

Shoda^ (shod), V, i. ; pret. and pp. shoded, ppr. 
shading. [< shode *^, «.] To seek for a vein or 
mineral deposit by following the shodes, or 
tracing them to the source from which they 
were derived. [Cornwall, Eng.J 

shade-pit (shdd'pit), n. A pit or trench 
formed in shoding, or tracing shodes to their 
native vein. 

shader (sho'd^r), n. [< shaded 4* -erl.] A gold- 
beaters’ name for the package of akin in imioh 
the hammering is done at the second stage of 
the work. See cuttdi^ and mold^, 11. E. H. 
Knight. 

diade-Stane (shdd'stfin), n. Same as shode^. 

shae^ (she), ft. ; pi. 8 A 06 A( 8 h 6 s), archaic pi. shoon 
(shfin). [Early mod. E. shoo, shoos (reduced to 
shoe, like dos, now do, for *dooe, doo; the os 
being not a diphthong, but orig. long o, pron. 
d, fouowed by a silemt e), < ME. shoo, soko, sho, 
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sehoo, sso, sehu (pi. shoon, sehoon, shorn, sohon, 
sohone, Bcheon, also sceos), < AS. sceo {seed), 
contr. of ^sceoh (*scedh) (pi. seeds, collectively 
gesed) ss 08. skoh, scoh =s OPries. skd sr B. 
schoen s MliG. LG. sr OHG. scuoh^ MHG. 
schuoeh, G. schuh, dial, sokuch ss Icel. skor (pi. 
skuar, skdr) ss Sw. Dan. sko ss Goth. skoM, a 
shoe. Root unknown ; usually referred, with- 
out much reason, to the ska or V sku, cover, 
whence ult. E. sky^, L. scutum, a shield, etc.] 1 . 
A covering for the human foot, especially an 
external covering not reaching higher than the 
ankle, as distinguished from hoot, huskin, etc. 
Shoes in the middle iqjres were made of leather, and of cloth 
of various kinds, 
often the same as 
that used for other 
parts of the cos- 
Inme, and even of 
satin, cloth of gold, 
and other rich fab- 
rics for jMrsons of 
rank. They were 
sometimes embroi- 
dered, and even 
set with precious 
stones. The fas- 
tening was usually 
of very simple 
character, often a shoe, oth century. {FromVIollet le-Duc's 
atrap passing over ixct. du MobtUer 

the instra. and 

secured with a button or a hook. Bnckled shoes were 
worn in the seventeenth and efghteentli centuries. At 
the present time shoes are cmnmonly of leather of some 




Duckbill Shoes, close of tsth century. 


kind, but often of cloth. For wooden ahoea, see sabot; for 
water-promf ahoea, see rubber and yaloah. See also cuts 
under craeow, poulaine, aalbbaton, mbot, and aandal. 

Two thongede aeheon. Aneren JUwle, p, 862. 

His ahoon of cordewane. Chaueer, Sir Thopas, 1. 21. 

Loose thy ahoe from off thy foot ; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy. Josh. v. 16. 

Her little foot. . . was still incased in Its smartly buckled 
ahoe. Mra. OaakeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, Iv. 



A, shoe for fore foot; B. shoe for hind foot: 
a. toe-calkS; a, heel-calks. 


2. A plate or rim of metal, usually iron, nailed 
to the hoof of 

an animal, as a 

horse, mule, ox, 
or other beast 
of burden, tode- 
fend it from in- 
ju^.— 3. Some- 
thing resem- 
bling a shoe in 
form, use, or po- 
sition. (a) A plate 
of iron or dip of 
wood naUed to the 
bottom of the runner of a sleiuh or any vehicle tliot slides 
on the snow in winter. (6) 'nie inclined piece at the bot- 
tom of a water-trunk or lead pipe, for taming the comae 
of the water and discharging it from the waU of a build- 
ing. (e) An iron socket used In Umber framing to receive 
the foot of a rafter or the end of a strut ; also, any piece, 
aa a block of stone or a timber, interposed to receive the 
thrust between the base of a plUar and the substraoture, 
or between the end of any member conveying a thrust 
and the bearing surface. 

Its [an Ionic column's at Bassssl widely spreading hose 
still retains traces of the wooden origin of the order, and 
carries us bock towards the times when a ahoe was neoes* 
sary to support wooden posts on the floor of an Assyrian 
hall. J. Fergueaon, Hist. Arch., L ttfl. 


(d) A drag Into which one of the wheels of a vehicle con b« 
set; a skid. It is usually chained to another part of the ve- 
hicle, and the wheel resting in it is prevented from tam- 
ing, so that the speed of the vehicle is diminished : used 
especially in going downhill, (e) The part of a broke 
which bears a^nst the wheel, (f) An inclined trough 
used in ore-crushing and other mills; speolflcally, a Mop- 
ing chute or trough below the hopper of a grain-miU, kept 
in constant vibration by the damsel (whence also called 
Uu»king4thoe\ for feeding tlie grain uniformly to the mill- 
stone. See outs under m*If L ig) The iron fermleb or Uke 
fitting, of a handspike, pole, pile, or the like, (h) MUtL, 
the ferrule protecting the butt-end of a speerAhaft, handle 
of a halberd, or the Uk& It is often pointed or boa a 
sharp edge for planUng in the ground, or for a similar 
use. (i) in metal., a piece of chilled iron or steel at- 
tached to the end of any part of a mabhtne by which grind- 
ing or stamping is done, in order that, as this wears awiQr 
by use, it may be renewed witbout the necessity of repla- 
cing the whole thing. (/) A flat piece of thick plank slight- 
ly hollowed out on the upper side to receive the end of 
a sheer-leg to serve in moving it (Ir) The step of a most 
resUng on the keelson. G) The outer piece of the forefoot 
of a ship, (m) In printing, a rude pocket attached to a 
oomposing-riand, for the reception of condemned type, 
(n) In omith., a formaUoii of the claws of certain storka 
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dloe 

My gentleman must hare horses, Ftp 1 . 

niits Irnve their horses (and blood 'uns, If you please^ good 
liOrd!) and nut my London gentlcxnan? No, po! Wo'U 
show 'em anfAlt»r pair rj/xAors than that, Pip, won't us? 

Vidm^ Great Bipeotati™., al. (shO'brUsh), ». A brush fOT oteun. 

Oatting shoe. See ctd<ui£ir>shos.— Dead men'! ghOM. <.iarvA« 

1^ deofi.— Pikad thoont., ^e^Jtsi, f^, l (e).— [efui< 


mt 


Shall colq- When you are In lodgiiiM, and to fol^ dtU)a46a>tll0r (ihS'leVH'^r), k, X, IjeathsT lov 

dean your maatert shoes with the bottom of the oumiik^ ghoes 
a dean napldfl, or your landlady's apron. * 

Swifty Adviue to Sereants (FOotman). 


daled shoes, see madaied.-^eh!09 Of an anchor. 

(a) A small block of wo<Ki, convex on the back, with a 
hole ti» receive the point of the anchor-fluke, used to 
prevent the anchor fnnn tearing the planks of the ship's 
bow when raisoil or l»»wored, (i») A broad triangular piece 
of thick plank fastened to an anchor-fluke to extend its 
area and oonsetjtueut bearing-aurface when sunk in soft 
ground. -Shoe of SilTOr (or of goldx en i«K 0 t of silver 
(or of gold), vaguely resembling a ooat, used as money In 
the far East. See syees-sdver, and the smaller of the two 
ingots shown in cut under dotoAtn. (The form tthoe qf gold 


This hollow cylinder Is fitted with s sucker, . . . npOn 
which is nailed a good thick piece of tanned theadmhar, 

gopfe, Spring of the Air, 

ing, blaokiiig, or polishing shoos. g Shoes, in a general sense, or collectively: as, 

ahoe-bn(Me (.boWl), n. A buckle tor fas- h; wears out ffeaty of shot^kather. rCofioq.l’ 
tomne the shoe on the foot, generally by means (shcaes), a. [< shoe + -less.] Desti- 

of a latchet or strip passing over the instep, of ghoes, whether from poverty or from 

of the same material as the shoe. Shoee were ee- custom, 
cured by bucklee throughout the latter part of the seven- r..uw„.,ei 

teenth century and nearly tlie whole ozthe eighteenth. Caltrops voiy much incommoded the ahoHeu 
They were worn by both men and women. Such buckles , , . ^aamn. 

wei^ sometimes of precious material, and even aet with ghOglliakdt, n. An old spelling of SUmac* 
diamonds lu the present century the fashion has bean (gh5 ' ma ^ kdr), n. Fas D. sekoen- 

r«tor«lMt»t<TT.I..batmo.toautempor«TA^^^ ««fcer= MLG. »ekomaker, mhotielcer MHO. 


npnmnutiM‘f>.»>urfKAu>(. Ill F.torniifii^fjerMir, lit. 'gold 1 Anv device »chuookma<^,0.sehulimdckerssSw,*komalcare 

boat: »op.W»..dw««t4, «*»„.) -Dan.»fc<.«affM-, as*ftoei + t»«fc«r.] Amaker 

of shoes; one who makes or has to do with 
making shoes and boots.— ckural sbosmaJnKr. See 

century, XU. «. 8lloe-luuamer(8h8'ham'«r),n. Ahammerwitha »vSSna*ar’a.ba.rk fsha 'mfi ■'kCrz-bUrkl h 
ifv,i. broad and sUgWy convex Kerz-bBrH), it, 

face for pounaiug^eather Same aa munm-ftarfc. 

on the lapstono to con- 
dense the pores, and for BbsssSSmSi 
driving sprigs, |>eg8, etc., Jg 
and with a wide, thin, si»..i«n.m.r. 
rounded peen used to 


I took with me about sixty pounds of tUver ahoaa and Jp** ^ button-hook. 

twenty ounoea of gold sewed In my clothes, besides a small 8n06*'fl0W6r (Sho nOU Cr), n, same as SAOd- 
aseortmeut of articles for trading and presents. blaek^lant 

. Thr CerUury, XLI. C • 

To be in one's shoes or boots, to 1 mi in one's plac& [Ckil 
loq.l— To die in one’s shoes or boots, to sutrer a vio- 
lent death ; especially, to be hanged. [Slang.] 

And there is M'Fuze, 

And Ueiitenaiit Tregooze, 

And there is Sir rarnaby Jenks. of the Blues, 

All o«»me to sec a man dir in Aw ahoes ! 

JrHftddaby Jjrgenda, L 285. 

To hunt the clean shoe. 8ee Aunt. To know or feel 
where the shoe plnchee. see pinrA.— To put the 


shoemaking (shb'ma^king), n. The trade of 
making shoes and boots, 
fllioepack (shd'pak), n. A shoe made without 
a separate sole, or in the manner of a moc- 
casin, but of tanned leather. [Lake Superior.] 


... 5,. t. ,h. lEMSMi.KrSSh'iJlyK 


lonprs. lCoiiof|.) -To win one’s 8hoe8f,to ©mquer in Slioe-npni (shb hdm), ». Same as shoeing- Shoe-peg (shO'peg), «. In slioemahingf a small 


combat : said of knights. 

It as an liarde thyng for to aaye 
Of doghety dedis that hose bene done, 

Of felle fegiitynges and batelles sere. 

And how that ihir knygiitis base ttone thair aehone. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 149. {BaUitorU.) 

(shb). r. L ; pret. and pp, shod (pp. some- 
times shoddcft)y ppr. shoeing, [Early mod. E. 
also shoiH;; < ME. sehoeUy sehotiy shon (pret. 
schoedcy ])p. shod, sehod, shodde^ ischody i8c.od)y 
< AS. sceoian (also < gescy^ shoes) = 

D. sehoeijen -= MLG. srhoeny sehoien, sehoigen 
ss: OHG. senahan, MHG. schuohen (cf. 0. be- 
sehuhen) s= leel. skua, skm = Sw. Dan. sko, 
shoe; from the noun.] 1. To fit with a shoe 
or shoes, in any sense : used especially in the 
preterit and past participle. 

Drome he barefoto or dreme ho «Aod. 

Chancery House of Fame, i. 98. 
For yche a hors that ferroure schalle echo. 

An halpeny on day he takes hyin to. 

» Bum ” 


horn, 1 . 
dioeingcshti'ing), n. 


.. [Earlv mod. E. also sftoo- 

tw<7; < ME. sehoynge; verbal n. of shoe^, t>.] 1. 
The act or process of putting on shoes or fur- 
nishing with shoes. 

Sehoynge, of hors. Ferraoio. Prompt. Part., p. 447. 


(E. E. T. a.), p. 819 . 
His horse was sliver sAod l>efore, 

With the beaten gold behind. 

Child Soryee (Child's Ballads, II. 40). 

What a mercy ytm are ehad with velvet, Jane !— a clod- 
hopping measenger would never do at this Juncture. 

Charlotte Bronte. Jane Eyre, xx. 

When our horses were ekodden and rasped. 

B. D. Blaekmore, Lorna Doone, 1x11. 

2. To cover or arm at a point, as with a fornile. 

The small end St the billiard stick, which is ehod with 
brass or silver. JBvelyn, 

He took a lang spear in his hand, 

Shod with the metal free. 

Battle qfOtterfmirne (Child’s Ballads, VII. 20X 

To shoe an anchor. SeeancAnrl. 

•Il06^, pron, A dialectal form of she, 
ahofioeak (shfi'bek), n. Same as shoehiU, 
khoebill (shfi'bil), n. The whalehead, BaUe- 
niceps rex. See cut luider Halieniceps. P, L. 
Sclaitr, 

Bhpe-billed (shd^bi)d), a. Having a shoe-shaped 
bill; boat-billed: as, the shoe-hilled s,iov\i. 
shoeblack (shh'blak), «. [< slute^ + blacky r.] A 
person who cleans and polishes shoes and boots, 
especially one who makes a living by this, 
shoeblack-plant (sho'blak-plant), n. An East 
Indian rose-mallow. Hibiscus Rosasinensis, of- 
ten cultivated in hothouses, it is a tree 20 or 80 
feet high, with very showy flowers 4 or 5 inches broad, 
borne on slender pedtineks. The flowers contain an as- 
tringent Juice causing them to turn black or deep-pur- 


peg or pin of wood or metal used to fasten parts 
of a shoe together, especially the outer and 
inner sole, and the wdiole solo to the upper. 
Before recent improvements in sltoemaking maomneiy, 
cheap shoea were commonly pegged, especially in the 
United States. See cuts under peg and mg^fthip. 

Outside the town you find the ehoHng forges, which are fnr omw 

relegated to a safe distance for fear of fire. sometimos fastened to a BaddU- for canying ©x- 

Harper'i Mag,, LXXIX. 18. tra hoi*s©8ho©8. 

2. Foot-covering; shoos collectively. [Obso- [Ea^'ly i«od. E. ME. 

in+o nr oniinn 1 ^ schocTy also shooTy horsoshoof; < shoct + -crl.] 

leie or cojioq. j furnishes or puts on shoos ; especially, 

*%Aej^eofaby«*ope;., a blacksmith who shoos horses. 

The national sandal ia doubtless the most economical, ^ aehoer; femirius. CofA. Ang., p. 887. 

comfortable, and healthy ehoeing that can be worn in this g]|06-r086 (shfi'rox), n. See m«rf 1, 3. 
country. IT. S. Com. Rep.y No. llx. (1886), p. 284. ghoes-aild-BtOCkiniB (shfiz'and-stok'ingz). n. 

skoeillg-liainmer (shfi'ing-bam^dr), n. A light The bird’s-foot trefoil, jAdus vornicutatus : less 
hammer for driving the nails of horseshoes, commonly applied to some other plants. 

E, H. Knight. Bhoe-Bhapcd (shti'shapt), a. Shaped like a shoe; 

Bhoeing-lioni (shfi'ing-hdm), w. [Early mod. E. boat-sha^ied; slipper-shaped; oymbifonn. See 
aXmshooing-horne; < WR.sehoynge-hornc; < shoe- Paramecium, 

ing + horn,] 1. An implement used in putting dloe-Bkawe (shfi'shavlj n, A tool, resembling a 
on a shoe, curved in two directions^ in its width spokeshave, for trimming the soles of boots and 
to fit the heel of the foot, and in its length to snoes. 

avoid contact with the ankle, used for keeping skoo-stirrup (8hfi'stir^ui»), w. A stimiporfoot- 
the stocking smooth and allowing the counter rest shaped like a shoe, as the stimips of side- 
of the shoe to slip easily over it. Such imple- saddles were formerly ma<le. 
roentawereformerlymadeof horn, but are now commonly ghOO-StOllO (shei'ston), n. A cobblers’ whet- 
of thin metal, ivory, bone, wood, or celluloid. Also «Aoe- gtone. 

5 ki».BatwlUli.wndhl>Mdln>i»T BhOMteap (sM'Htrap), M. A strainisuallv pazs- 

Face, His Jack too, ing over the instep and fastened with a buckle 

And *a Iron ehoeing-lufm. or button, to secure the shoe on the foot. 

B. Jonaon, Alchemist, 11. 1. „ A last made 

2. Figuratively, anything by which a transac- with a movable piece which can lie raised or 


lion is facilitated. 

By little and little, by that ahoeing^hom of idleneaa, 


lowered with a screw, to distend the leather of 
the shoe in anv part. 


and voluntary aolitaiinesii, melancholy, this feral flend is shOO-Strlllg (sno' string), n, A string used to 
drawn on. Burtony Anat. of Mel., p. 24®. draw the^ndes of a shoo toi 


Hence— (a) A dangler about young women, encouraged 
merely to draw on other admirers. 

Most of our fine young ladies readily fall in with the 
direction of the graver sort, to retain in their service . . 


■ together, so as to hold 


it firmly upon the foot. 

Shoe^atringa had gone out, and buckles were In fashion ; 
but they had not assumed the proportions they did in af- 
ter years. 

. - z. iic ' 1 d. Aahton, Social Life In Kefgn of Queen Anne, 1. 164. 

signifleant fellows, which they use like whifflers, and com- • i j 

rooTily call ahoeing-homa. Addiaony Bpeotator, No. 686. ShOB-tlireiMl (shfi thred), n, [Early mod. E. 

shoothred; < shoe^ + mread.] Hnoeniakers’ 
thread. 

idioe-tie (shfi'ti), w. A ribbon or silk braid for 
fastening the two sides of a shoe together^ usu- 


as great a number as they can of supernumerary and in- 

s like whiflBera, and com- 

totor. No. 686, 

(6t) An article of food acting os a whet, especially in 
tended to indnoe drinking of ole or the like. 


A slip of bacon , 

Shall serve as a ahoeing-hom to draw on two pots of ole. 

Bp, Stilly Gammer Gmion’s Needle, i. 1. 

If aue some ahooing home to pul on your wine, os a rasher 
of the coles, or a redde herring. 

NaaluSy Fieroe Fenilesse, p. 64. 


pie when bruised, used by Cliiuese women for dyeing their 4*. 

milr and eyebrows, and in Java for blacking shoes (whence Btt06-j84SlC (shfi jak), w. ^ adjustable holder 


the name). Also ahoe-JUneer and Chineae roae. 
8hoeblackerCBhfi'blak^6r),w. [<shoe^ 
blacker.] S&me b.h shoeblack, (Bare,] 
flhoe-blacking ( shfi ' blak " ing), n . 
Blacking for boots and shoes, 
shoe-block (shtl'blok), n. Nauty a 
block with two sheaves, whose axes 
are at right angles to each other, 
used for the buntlines of the courses, 
shoe-bolt (shfi'bolt), u. A bolt with 
a countersunk head, used for sleigh- 
runners. E, U. Knight. 
dioeboy (sha'boi), «. a boy who 
cleans shoes. 



for a last while a shoe is being fitted upon it. 

E. H. Knight, 

shoe-key {shd'kS), n. In shoemaUngy a hook 
used to withdraw the last from a boot or shoe. 

E, H. Knight. 

dtoe-knife (sha'nlf), n. A kutfe with a thin Bllpe-TalT* (zhfl'valv), n. 
blade fixed by a tang in a wooden handle, used 
by shoemakers for catting and paring leather, 
shoe-lace (sheilas), n. a shoe-string, 
dioe-latchet (shfiGach'et), n. {^arly mod. E. 
shoo-latchei ; < shoe^ + latchet] A thong, strap, 
or lace for holding a shoe on the foot; also, in 
Berip., a strap used to fasten a sandal to the 
foot. Compare akoe-tie. 


ally more ornamental than a shoe-string, and 
formerly very elaborate: hence used, humor- 
ously, as a name for a traveler. 

Shoe’Haa rrore Introduced into England from France, and 
Shoedyoy Sfuxhtie, etc., bocanie a ohoraeteriatio name for a 
traveler. Xaraa, 

Moater Forthllght the tllter, and brave Master Shooty 
the great traveller. Sftak., M. for M., Iv. 8, 18. 

They will help you to ahoe-Uea and devlcos. 

B. Jonaon, Cynthia’a Bevela Iv. 1. 

A valve in the foot 
of a pump-stock, or in the bottom of a reservoir. 
E.M. Knight 

dioc-vorlm (shfi'w^r^kAr), n, A worker in a 
shoe-factory; one who has to do with the mak- 
ing of shoes in any capacity. 

The ahoaworkera' atrike and look-out. 

PhRoMpMa LtdgWy Nov. 8k BNk 

idioft* An obsolete strong preterit of siMHie. 
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Aolbt. A Middle Englleh weterit of alum. 

(«hog), f?;£piw. and pp. shagged^ pjjr. 
ahogging* [< ME. aehoggen. a var. of ahocl^t 
ehook (perhaps influenced by W. vagogiy 
shake) : see akock\ and cf. Jog.Ji 1, trana. To 
shake; agitate. 

And the boot in the myddll of the eee wm gehoggid with 
walvla Wyelif, Hat xir. 24. 

n. intrana* To shake; jog; hence, withojTor 
on, to move oil or move on; be gone. 

Slieh we ihog f the king will be gone from Southampton. 

Siutk.t Hen. V., ii. S. 47. 

Nay, you must quit my house ; ghng m, 

Mantinggr, Faiiiament of Love, Iv. 5. 

Laughter, pucker our oheekei^ make shoulders ghog 

With ohnuLing lightnesse ! 

ManUm, What you WiU,v. L 

flhog^ (shog), n. l<8hog^jV,'] A jog; a shock. 

Another’s diving bow he did adore. 

Which with a gnog casts all the hair before. 

Dfydm» Kpil. to Etheredge’s Man of Mode, 1. 28. 

**Lads,“ he said, **we have had a ghog, we have had a 
tumble ; wherefore, then, deny it?” 

R, L. SUvenaoH, Black Arrow, U. 1. 

flhog^t (shoff), n. An obsolete variant of ahock^^ 

Shoggi^ (shog'ing). n. [Verbal n. of ahog ^, «.] 
A concussion; shaking; jogging. 

One of these two combs . . . (in machine lace-making] 
movement called ghoggtng, equal 


has an occasional lateral 

to the Interval of one tooth or bolt. 


Ure^ Blot., III. 81. 


shoggle (shog'l), V, t . ; pret. and pp. ahoggled, 
ppr, ahoggling, [Also (Sc.) achoggle^ atiogle; 
froq,ot ahog'^.] To shake; joggle. [Jbhrovincial. J 
shogim (sho'gdii' ), ft. [Jap. (sB Chin, taiang kiun, 
handle (or lead) the army), < (= Chin, taiang)^ 

take, hold, have charge of, or lead in fight, + 
gxm (s= Chin. A»mw, kun)^ army.] General: the 
title of the commander-in-chief or captain-gen- 
eral of the Japanese army during the continu- 
ance of the feudal system in that country. More 
fully called tai ghogun (’great general *X or g^i-tai-giuh 

n * barbariaii-subduing-great-genenil ’—the earlier wars 
e .Japanese (when tills form of the title was first used) 
having been waged against the ’ barbarians ‘ or aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country. The otHoe was made heredi- 
tary tn the Mlnanioto family in 1102. when the title was 
bestowed on a famous warrior and hero named YoHtomo. 
and continued In that family or some branch of it until 
1888, when It waa aliollshed, and the feudal system virtu- 
ally came to an end. From the first a large share of the 
governing power naturally devolved on the shugnn as the 
chief vassal of the mlkaiio. This power waa gradually 
extended by the enoroachraents of successive shoguns, 
especially of lyeyasu, founder in 1608 of the Tokugawa 
line, and In course of t(ine the shoguns became the virtnal 
rulers of the country— always, however, acknowledging 
the supremacy of the mikado, and professing to act in bis 
name. This state of things has given rise to the common 
but erroneous oplulou and assertion that .Japan had two 
emperors— “a spiritual emperor "(the mikado), living in 
Kioto, and “ a temporal emperor ” (tlie ahogunl who held 
court in Yedo (now called Tokio). In tlie troubles which 
arose subsequent to 1868 in coiineotlon with tlie ratifica- 
tion and enforcement of the treaties which the shogunate 
had made with foreign nations, eatablislilng trade rela- 
tions, etc., many of the daimios, tired of the domination 
of the shogun and disapproving of the treaties, sided with 
the emi>cror ; this led in 1867 to the resignation of the aho- 
gnn of the time, and In the following year the office was 
abolished, the reigning mikado undertaking to govern the 
country in person. Hee dainiiio and tgeom, 

BhogUlial (shd'gdn-al), a. [< ahogun + -al.] 
Pertaining to a ahoa^n or the flhoguna, or to the 
period when they flourished. 
iJlOgimate (shd'gOn-ftt). n. [< ahogun + -erfffS.] 
The office, power, or rule of a shogim ; the gov- 
ernment of a shogun. 

The succession to the ghdgututU was vested In the head 
branch of the Tokugawa clan. JSneye. Brit,, XIII. 688. 

shola (shd'ld), n. [< Tamil ahoMi.Ji In south- 
ern India, a thicket or jungle, 
shold^t, d. and n. An obsmete form of ahoal^. 

aholdet. Obsolete preterits of ahaU. 
iholdreti A Middle Englidi form of ahoaUder, 

JffalUweU. 

n.. a., and v. An obsolete form of 

ahoan 

shola^ti ft* An obsolete form of ahoal^. 
ihola^ (shdl), fi. [Prob. a var. of aole\ confused 
with ahore^,^ A piece of plank placed under 
the sole of a shore while a snip is ouilding. it is 
mad to Inoreaae the surface under the ihors, ao ee to pre- 
vent ite linking into soft ground. 
t]l 0 lt(»hait),n. [0f.«Aofc9.] 1. A shaggy dog. 

Besides these also we haueikclts or cure dailie brought 
out of leeland, and much made of among vi bloause of 
their sawoineeee and anerreUing. 

JtarHwfi, Desorip. of Bngland, ni. (Holinehed'eOhron.,LX 

B, Barns as aheltie. 

n. and e. A Middle English form of 


iffimdaH, M* and o. Uoe Ownd. 
dhandtSf, n. Same as skandd. 


W8S 

flho&e (shdn, gometimes sbon). Preterit and 
past participle of ahine\ 

Siiongablef, n. See ahoongavel 
BhooM, n. An obsolete spelling of akoeK 
shoo^ (Bhfl), intetj. [Formerly also skooe, ahue, 
ahu,a}ieej ahough^ < mte ME. aohowe^ aaou, etc.; 
cf. F. ehou. It. acioittf Gr. ooh, oon, shoo! a vocal- 
ised form of *ah orgeat a sibilation used to attract 
attention. Not connected with G. ackouehen, 
scare off, etc. (see ahy^, ahewel),'} Begone! off! 
away! used to scare away fowls and other ani- 
mals. 

Seioare, to cry gkooe, ghooe, as women do to their hens. 

Florin, ed. 1611. 

Shough, ghough! up to your coop, pea hen. 

Pletther aim Rowley, MaM in the Mill, v. 1. 

shoo^ (shfl), V, K ahoo*‘^f intcij.'} I. intrana. To 
oryor call out ** Shoo,” as in driving away fowls. 

II. trana. To scare or drive away (fowls or 
other creatures) by calling out ** Shoo.” 

He gave her an Ivory wand, and charged her, on herlifcL 
to tell him what she would do with it, and she sobbed out 
she would ghoo her mother’s hens to roost with it. 

The Century, XXXVU. 788. 
tdlOOd (shttd),’ w. [Also ahude; prob. a dial. var. 
of ahodc\ orig. * sepamtion’ : see ahode^, ahode^. 
Cf. also 8ko«?3.] 1. Chaff of oats, etc. [Scotch.] 
— 2. The husks of rice and other refuse of rice- 
mills, largely used to a«lult.erate linseed-cake. 
Sinmonda. — 3. Broken pieces of floating ice. 
Janmaon. [Scotch.] 

flliooff. An obsolete strong preterit of shore. 
ahook^ (shflk). Preterit of ahnke. 

Shook^ (shtik), n. [Cf. 8hoeV^.’\ A set of staves 
and headings sufficient for one hogshead, bar- 
rel, or the like, prepared for use and bound 
up in a compact form for convenience of trans- 
port. Boards for boxes prepared or fitted for use and 
packed in the same way bear the same name. 

All Empty Barrels must have six hoops, and be deliv- 
ered in form, «AooJ» or staves not being a good delivery. 

New York Produce Exchange Report, 1888-9, p. 280. 

shook^ (shuk), V. t. [< ahook^j n. ; a var. of 
ahock^."] To pack in snooks, 
shook^ (shak), n. Same as #/rocI*2 i . 
shooP, n. and r. A dialectal (English and 
Scotch) variant of shovel^. 
ahooP (sh(jl), t?. f. [Origin obsciire.] To saun- 
tiir about ; loiter idly; also, to beg. [Prov. Eng. ] 

They went all hands to gluxding and lagging, and, lie- 
cause I would not take a spell at the same duty, refused 
to give me the least assistance. 

Smdlett, Boderick Random, xli. (Davieg.) 

skooldaXTy (shoi-dar'i), n . ; pi. ahooldarriea (-iz). 
[Also ahoaldarree; < Hind, ehholdart.'] In India, 
a small tent with a steep roof and low sides. 
Bhoon (shOn), n. An archaic plural of ahoe^. 
8hooxu;aTelt, n, [ME. ahongable; < ahoon + 
gav^.] A tax upon shoes. 

Euerych sowtere that maketh shon of newe rothes le- 
ther shal bote, at that feste of Estre. twey pans, in name 
of ghongable. Kngligh OUm (E. eTt. S.), p. 859. 

Bhoopt. A Middle English preterit of shape. 
Shoou (shot), V, ; pret. and pp. shot. ppr. shoot- 
ing (the paii;iciple ahotten is obsolete). [< ME, 
aholeftf achoten, also aheten, aheeteny acheten, 
aaeten (pret. sehot, ahet^achet, aaet, ahette^ aehette^ 
pi. ahoten, achotm, pp. ahoten^ achoten, achuten), 
< AS. acedtan (pret. acedt, pp. acoten) (the E. 
form shoot, < AS. aceotan, being parallel with 
choose, < AS. cedaan, both these verbs having 
ME. forms with e) (ME. also in weak form 
ahotm, achoteny achoHen (pret, achotte)y < AS. 
acoHany shoot, dart, rush) ; = OS. aceotany akeo- 
tan s OFries. akiatOy aehiata = D. achieten s 
MLG. achefeny LG. schetm = OHG. acioffany 
MHG. achiezetiy G. achieaaen =s loel. al^dta =: Sw. 
al^uta = Dan. akyde Goth. *akfutan (not re- 
corded), shoot, i. e. orig. dart forth, rush or 
move with suddenness and rapidity; perhaps 
akin to Skt. akandy jump, jump upward, as- 
cend, L. acandercy climb: see scan. From the 
verb shoot in its early form, or from its cog- 
nates, are ult. E. ahoet^y shot*, ahot^y ahuty shut- 
tle^, shuttle^, acot^y aeud, atmttw^y acutUf^y akit'^y 
akitUahy akittUy etc.] A. intrana, 1. To dart 
forth; rush or move along rapidly; dart along. 
Certain atorB «ko< madly from their spherea 
To hear the eea-maid'a muilc. 

BtoA.,M.N.D.,ii.l. 158. 

As the rapid of life 

Skoete to the falL Tmnvoony A Dedication. 
2. To be emitted, as light, in darting rays or 
flashes: as, the aurora shot up to the zenith. 

There shot a stnaming lamp along the sky. 

Drydsn, Jhirid,!!. 942. 
There shot no glanoe from EUeu’a eye 
To give her stewlfast speech the 11a 

SMt,L.oftheL,lv.ia. 


BllOOt 

Between the logs 

Sharp quivering tonguee of flame ghot out 

M. Arnold, Balder DewL 
8. To dart along, as pain through the nerves; 
hence, to be affected with sharp darting pains. 
Stiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrlUs iny arm, and ghnote thro* ev'ry vein. 

Pope, Iliad, xvi. 688. 

When youthful love, warm-blnshing, strong. 
Keen-shivering, efu)t thy nei-ves along. 

Burng, The Vision, 11. 
These preachers make 

His bead to sAoot afnd ache. G. Herbert., Misery. 
And when too short the modish Shoes are worn, 
You’ll judge tlie Seasons by your ehooHng C'oni. 

Gay, Trivia, I. 40. 

4. To come forth, as a plant ; put forth buds 
or shoots; sprout; germinate. 

Behold the fig tree, and all the trees ; when they now 
ihoot forth, ye see . . . that summer is now nigh at hand. 

Luke xxi. 80. 

Onions, as they hang, will ghoot forth. Bacon. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender Thought, 

To teach the young Idea how to ghoftt. 

Thonuon, Spring, 1. 1161. 

6. To increase rapidly in growth ; grow quickly 
taller or larger : often with up. 

I am none of those that, when they ghcot to ripeness, 

Do what they can to break the boughs they grew on. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chaser 1. 8. 
The young lord was ehooting up to bo like his gallant 
father. Thackeray, Hemy Esmond, xL 

The young blades of the rice ehotd up above the water, 
delicately green and tender. 

J. A. SymondM, Italy and Greece, p. 260. 

6. To send out spicula ; condense into spicula 
or shoots, as in crystallization. 

If the menstruum be overcharged, ... the metals will 
ghoot into certain crystals. 

Bacon, Physiological Remaim^ Minerals. 

7. To lie as if pushed out ; project; jut; stretch. 

Those promontories that ghoot out from the Continents 

on each side the Hea. Bampier, Voyages, II. ill. 7. 

Its (Tyrol’s] dominions ghoot out into several branches 
that lie among the breaks and hollows of the mountains. 
Addieon, Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 688). 

8. To perform the act of discharging a missile, 
as from an engine, a bow, or a gun ; fire. 

For tbel gckate well with Bowes. 

MandemRe, Travels, p. 164. 
Fipen be coiide, and flsshe and nettes beete, 

And tome coppes, and wel wrastle and sJleete. 

Chaucer, Reeve’s Tale, 1. 8. 
Who ’s there? . . . speak quickly, or I ghoot. 

Shak., K. John, v. fl. 2. 

9. Specificallv, to follow or practise the sport 
of killing birds or other game, large or small, 
with a gun; hunt— dose-sliootliig llreaxm. See 
doge'i, odv.— To IhOOt ahead, to move swiftly forward 
or In front; outstrip competitors in running, sailing, 
swimming, or the like. - To sbOOt at rovers. See mtwr. 
—To shoot flying, to shoot birds on the wing. 

fYom tho days when men learned to ghoot /lying until 
some forty years ago, dogs were generally If not invaria- 
bly used to point out where the covey . . . was lodged. 

Encye. Brii., XVIII. 882. 
To ihoot over, in sporting language: (a) To go out 
shooting with (a dog or dogs); said of sportsmen. 

This holiday be was about to 8|>end in ghoOting over his 
two handsome young setters, presumably now highly ac- 
oomplii^ed. The Century, XXXV. 671. 

(5) To hunt upon ; aa, to ghtHtt oivir a mo(>r.— TO ihOOt 
over the pitcher, to brag ab«uit one s shooting. (Slang, 
Australia.] 

H. trana, 1 . To send out or forth with a sud- 
den or violent motion ; discharge, propel, ex- 
pel, or empty with rapidity or violence ; espe- 
cially, to turn out or dump, as the contents of a 
cart by tilting it. 

Peroevelle sayde hafe it he wolde, 

And gehott. owtt alle the go)do ; 

Righte there appone the faire molde 

The ryng owte glade. Sir PereewU, 1. 2114. 
Now is he gone ; we had no other means 
To ghoot him hence but this. 

, B. Jongon, Volpono, i. 1. 

When sharp Winter ghootg her sleet and hardened hail. 

Drayton, Folyolblon. ii. 69. 
The law requires him to refrain from ghooUng this soil 
in bis own yard, and it is ghU on the nearest farm to 
which he has access. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL 510. 

2. To emit, as a ray ; dart. 

And Olory ghootg new Beams from Western Skies. 

Prior, Carmen Seoulare (1700), at 5. 
Tho sun obliquely ghootg his bnraing ray. 

Pope, R. of the L., iii. 20. 

3. To drive, east, or throw, as a shuttle in 
weaving. 

An honest weaver, and as good a workman as e'er ghat 
shuttle. Beau, and Fl., Coxcomb, v. 1. 

Other nations tn weaving ghoot the woof above, the 
Egyptiana beneath. A. BaHow, Weaving, p. 57. 
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4. To push or thrust sharply in any dirootlon ; 
dart forth; protrude. 

All tliey that lee me laugh me to MKMm ; they ihoot out 
the lip, they ahake the head. Pa xxll* 7. 

Where Hibernia $hoott 
Her vondrouN oauaeway far into the main. 

Cotfiper, To the Immortal Hemory of the Halibut. 
Safe bolts are shot not by the key. as in aii ordinary 
lock, but by the door liaiidle. JSnepe. Brit., XXI. 144. 

5. To put forth or extend in any direction by 
l^rowth or by eausing growth: as, a tree shoots 
its branches over the wall; often with up or 
out. 

The high Pidme trees . . . 

Out of the loirly viuUei did arise, 

And high shooU up their heads into the skyes. 

Spethser, Virgil's Gnat. 1. 102. 
When it is sown, it groweth up, and bt»cutneth greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches. 

Mark iv. 32. 
All the verdant grass 

The spring shot up stands yet utibruis^ here 
Of any fool FletcJur, Faithful Shepherdess, ii. 2. 

6. To let fly, or cause to be propelled, as an 
arrow by releasing the bowstring, or a bullet or 
ball by igniting the eliarge. 

Than he shetU a>iiothir bolte, and slowgh a malarde. 

JifeWin (£. B. T. it 167. 
Yon are the better at proverbs, by how much “ A fool's 
bolt Is soon shot.** Shak., Hen. V., lii. 7. 182. 

And euch is the end of all which Aght against God and 
their Soueraigne : their arrows, which they shoots against 
the dottds, fw downe vpon th^seloes. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 167. 

7. To discha^e (a missile weapon), as a bow 
by releasing its string, or a gun by igniting its 
charge: often with off. 

We shot of a piece and lowered our topsails, and then 
•he hrailed her sails and stayed for us. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England. 1. 25. 
But man . . . should make examples 
Which, like a warning-piece, must be shot of, 

To fright the rest from crimes. 

Dryden, Spanish Fiiar, v. 2. 

8 . To strike with anything shot ; hit, wound, or 
kill with a missile discharged from a weapon ; 
put to death or execute by shooting. 

Apollo, with Jupiter's connivance, shot them all dead 
with his arrows. Bacon, Political Fables, vL 

Oh ! who would Aght and march and countermarch. 

Be shot for sixpence In a battle-Aeld ? 

Tennyson, Audley Court 

0. To pass rapidly through, under, or over : as, 
to shoot a rapid or a bridge. 

She sinks beneath the ground 
With furious hast4^ and shoots the Stygian sound 
To rouse Alecto. Dryden, ASneid, vii. 460. 

10. In fniniiiff, to blast. 

They (explosives] are used In the petroleum Industry to 
akooC the wells, so as to remove thepsraiUne which pre- 
vents the Sow of oil. ikriBner’s Mag., III. 676. 

11. To set or place, as a net; run out into 
portion, as a seine from the boat; pay out; 
lay out : as, the lines were shot across the tide. 

(Drift-neUJ . . . ai e cast out or shot, 

Encye. Brit., IX 261. 

12. To hunt over; kill game in or on. [Col- 
loq.] 

We shall soon be able to shoot the big coverts in the 
hollow. Daily Nsws (LondonX Oct. 6, 1881. (JBneye. /Met.) 

18. In earp.y to plane straight, or fit by planing. 

Two pieces of wood that are shot— -that is, planed or 
pared with a paring*chisel. Moxon. 

14, To variegate, as by sprinkling or inter- 
mingling different colors ; give a changing 
color to; color in spots, patches, or threads; 
streak; especially, in weaving j to variegate or 
render changeable in color by the intermixture 
of a war}) and weft of different colors: chiefly 
in the past participle. Bee shofl, p. a. 

Her {Queen Elisabeth's) gown was white silk. . . . and 
over it a mantle of bluish silk shot with silver threads. 

P. HenUmer (1602), quoted ip Bmper’s Diet, p. 800. 

Great elms o'erhead * 

Bark shadows w<ive on their aerial looms, 

Shot through with golden thread. 

Longr/ellow, Hawthorne. 
Her Majesty . . . wore a pink satin robe, that with sil- 
ver. First year qf a Silken Beign, p. 60. 

As soon as the great black velvet pall outside my win- 
dow was shot with gray, I got up. 

Diekem, Great Expectationa, il. 
ni 1)6 shot, a mild euphemistic imprecation. (Vulgar. ] 
rU be shot if !i ain’t very curious ; how well I knew that 
picture I Dickens, Bleak House, vii. 

To bo Shot of, to get quit of ; be released from. Bee to 6s 
shut of, under shut. [Col]f>q.l 
Are you not glsd to he shot of him ? SeOU. 

To ihoot off or out, to remove or separate from Its place 
or environment by shooting : aa, to shoot of the plume 
horn a helmet ; an arm was shot of by a cannon.balL 


And ThlUp the feme Xing fenle was natmod; 

A schaft with a tcharp hedskst ctits his vie. 

Aliswnder MaottMne (E. £. T. a.X 1* S77. 
To ihoot spawn* to spawn, as certain fish. Forexample, 
the male and female shad, in spawning, awtoi about in 
circles, probably following the eddies of the stream, 
sometimes with the dorsal Ans out of the water; when 
suddenly tlie whole shoal, as if seised by a common im- 
pulse, dart forward and discharge clouds of milt and spasm 
Into the water.— To ShOOt ths oompiss (no«t.), to go 
wide of the mark.— TO IhOOt tho pit. Bee pgl.— 
shoot tho sun* to take the sun’s altitude. [Nautical 
slang.]— To Shoot tO spoll, to dump (excavated mate- 
rial) on an inclined surface in such a manner that it will 
•hoot or roll down on the declivity. 

The question is simply this— whether it Is easier to 
chip away 50:000 yards of rock, and shoot it to spoil (to 
borrow a railway term) down a hill-side, or to quarry 
60,000 cubic yards of stone, remove it, probably a mile at 
least, to the place where the temple is to be built, and 
then to raise and set It. 

J. Ferffusson, Hist Indian Arch., p. 888. 

shoot (shdt), n. [< ME. shote, schote^ a sliooting, 
throwing, shoot; from the verb. Cf. shots ^ 
which is the older form of the noun from this 
verb. In senses 8^13 slMOt is in part confused 
with chute (also spelled shuts) of like mean- 
ing and pronunciation, but of diff. origin : see 
chute."] 1 . The act of shooting ; the discharge, 
as of a missile weapon; a shot. 

Bnd thy U1 aim before thy skccC be mided. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 679. 

When a man shooteth, the might of hli shoot, lieth on the 
foremost Anger and on the ringtiiaii. 

Aseham, Toxupliilus (ed. 1864X p. 101. 

He straight oommaunded the gunner of the bulwarke 
next vnto vs to shoote three shoates without ball. 

HoHuyt^s Voyages, II. 186. 

2. A match at shooting; also, a shooting-party. 

And therefore this marcke that we must shoot at, set 
vp wel in our sight, we sbal now meat for y* shoot, and 
consider how neare toward or how farre of your arrowes 
are from the prick. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (l&78Xfol. 88. 

At the great shoots which took jdace periodically on his. 
estate he was wont to be present with a walking-stick in 
hia liand. IT. E. Morris, Major and Minor, xxv. 

8. A young bninoh which shoots out from the 
main stock ; hence, an annual growth, as the 
annual layer of growth on the shell of an oyster. 
The bt^urderis about abasshet with leuys, 

With shates of shire wode shene to beholde. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. K. T. H.), 1. 880. 
OverAowing bloomy and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giving aafe pledge of fniits. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

4f. A sprouting horn or antler. 

Thou want'st a rough paah (head) and the shoots that 1 have 
To be full like me. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 128. 

5t. Kange; reach; shooting distance; shot. 
Compare ear-shot, and shot^, 6, 

Hence, and take the wings 
Of thy black infamv. to oairy thee 
Beyond the shood of lO(da^ or sound of curses. 

Beau, and Ft., Honest Man’s Fortune, iv. 2. 

Every night vpon the foure quarters of his house are 
foitre Bentmels, each from other a slight shoot.. 

CapL John Smith, Works, 1. 142. 


X hata hunted eytry wat took and aft 
Point to the near aide of Hillsbonmgh. 

JKVupflag, 1849 (Ore, I. lei). (iHiatoa) 

12. An artificial contraction of the chaimel of 
a stream in order to increase the depth of the 
water. [U. S.] -^18. A part of a dam perma- 
nently open or opened at pleasure for any pur- 
pose, as to relieve the pressure at a time of nigh 
water or to permit the downward passage of tim- 
ber or boats. 

At the tails of mills and arches smalL 
Where as the shoot It swift and not too clear. 

J. Dennys (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. ITIX 

14. Thegameof shovelboard. Halliwell, [Prov. 

A crick in the neck. MaUiwsll, 
[Prov. Eng.]— 16. A narrow, steep lane. Mai- 
tiwell, [Isle of Wight.] 

ahootabie (shd'tft-bl), a, [< shoot 4* -able.] 1* 
That can or may be shot. 

I rode everything rideable, shot everything shootaVle. 
M. W, Stmage, Reuben MedUoptt, liL 8. {DavM,) 

2, That can or may be shot over. [Colloq,] 

If the large coverts are not easily shootable. 

Dotty News (London)^ Oct. 6, 1881. (Encye. Diet,) 

shoot-anchort, n, [Early mod. E. shoteanere: 
< shoot + anchor^,] An obsolete form of shssU 
anchor. 

This wise reason is their shoteanere and all their bold. 

Tyndate, W(mrka, p. 264. 

Bhoot-board (shfit'bdrd), n. Bame as shooting- 
hoard. Enqfc, Diet." 

shooted (shd'ted), a, [< shoot -f -ed!^,] Planed 
or pared, as with a chisel : said of boards fitted 
together. Also shot. 

Boards without shooted edges (undressed). 

U. S. Cons. Hep., No. Iv. (1886X p. 666. 

flhooter (shfl't^^r), n. [< ME. shoter^ sheter, sse- 
tar^ sstetercy < AH. scedtere^ a shooter, < scedtan, 
shoot: seeMoofX.] x. (;)ne who shoots: most 
commonly used in composition, as in the term 
sharpshooter. 

The ssOtares donward a) nor no^t vaste slowe to grounds, 
Bo that Harald thorn the neye (eyoj yssotte was dethe's 
wounde. Bob. qf Gloucester, 1. 169. 

Bee then the quiver broken and decay'd, 

In which are kept our arrows I Rusting there. . . . 
their shooters with a random Aight. 


They shame i 


Cowper, Task, ii. 807. 


[Formerly used attribotivelv, in the sense of ’useful for 
shooting, as for bows in archery.’ 

The shetere ew lyew], the asp for shaftes pleyne. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 180. 
The shooter ewe lyew), the broed-leav'd sycamore. 

Fairfaa.] 

2. An implement for shooting ; a pistol or gun : 
usually compounded with some descriptive 
word, forming a compound term denoting the 
kind of weapon : as, h peashooter; a sixshooter 
(a revolver). — 3. A shooting-star. [Rare.] 

Mothought a star did shoot Into my lap ; . . . 

But I have also stars, and shooters too. 

Q. Herbert, Artillery. 

4. The guard of a coach. 


6. The thrust of an arch. — 7. One movement 
of the shuttle between the threads of the warp, 
toward the right or left; also, the thread put into 
its place in a web by this movement ; hence, 
a thread or strand of the weft of any textile. — 
8. In mining : (a) An accumulation or mass of 
ore in a vein, of considerable extent and having 
some regularity of form ; a chimney. Bee chim- 
ney, 4 (b). In some mines the shoots or chimneys of ore 
have, although narrow, a remarkable persistency in depth 
and parallelism with each other, (o) Any passage- 
way or excavation in a mine down which ore, 
coal, or whatever is mined is shot or allowed 
to fall by gravity: a term used chiefly in coal- 
mines, and sometimes spelled chute and shute. 
It is synonymous with mill and pass in metal- 
mines. — 9, A sloping trough, or a long narrow 
box verticallv arranged, for conveying artieleM 
to a receptacle below, or for discharging ballast, 
ashes, etc., overboard from a ship; also, an in- 
clined waterway for floating logs: as, a shoot 
for grain, for coal, for mail-matter, for soiled 
clothes, etc. ; also, a passageway on the side of 
a steep hill down waicb wood, coal, etc., are 
thrown or slid.— 10. A place for shooting rub- 
bish into. 

Two of the principal shoots hiy the river aide were at 
Bell-wharf. Bhadwell, and off Wapping-street 

Mayhew, hondon Labour and Lradon Poor, II. 387. 

11. A river-fall or rapid, especiallv one over 
which timber is floated or through which boats 
or canoes can shoot. 

A single shoot carried a oonaiderable itream over the 
face of a black nx:k, which coutrastoA aivofigly In colour 
with the white foam of the cascade. 

SeoU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, 1. 


He had a word for tho oetler about ** that gray mare,” 
a nod for the ” shooter ’* or guard, and a bow tor the drags- 
man. Thackeray, Shabby Qenteel Story, i. 

flbooter-Bim (shtt't6r-Bun), n, [Prob. an accom. 
E. form of some E. Ind. name.] An Indian sea- 
serpent of the genus Hydrophis, H, obseura, of 
the waters off Madras. 

sbootillg (sbb'tiiig), n, [< ME. shetynge, < AB. 
scedtungy verbal n. of seeotan, shoot: see shoot, 
r.] 1. The act of one who shoots, (o) The act 

or practice of diechazging mlatile weapons 

that he hadd^aride to the kyngo. ^ 

J#artin(E. E.T. 8.),ll. m 
Our king hath provided a shooting match, 
ifoftfn Hoods Progress to Nottingham ((ThUd’t Ballada 

[V. 291). 

(b) Eapocially, at the present day, the killing of game with 
Arearmt ; gun^ng. 

Borne love a concert* or a race ; 

And others shooting, and the chase. 

Coteper, Love of the World Reproved. 

2. A right, purchased or conferred, to kill game 
with firearms, etmeoially within certain limits. 
[Great Britain.] 

As long as he lived, the shooting should be Mr. Palmer's, 
to use or to let, and should extend over the whole of the 
estate. George MacDonaldt What’s Mine’s Mine, Mi. 

8. A district or defined tract of ground over 
which game is shot. « [Great Britain.]— 4. A 
quick dart; a sudden and swift motion. 

Qnick shoeUnge, like the deadly sigsag of forked light* 
ning. 

Daily Telegrnph (London), Bept 16, 1886. (Eneye. Diet.) 
5, A quick, glancing pain, often following the 
track of a nerve. 
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H, In mrp,, ilie operation of planing the edge 
of a board straight. Mijm. l (&). HunUnff, eto. See 


J-board (ehO'ting-hord), n. A board or 

planed metallic slab with a device for holding 
the object fixed while its edge is squared or re- 
duced hy a side-plane, it is used by carpenters and 
Joiners, and also by stereotypers in trimming the edges of 
stereotype plates. Also MhotMoard. 

ahootmg-box (shd'tiug-boks), n, A small house 
or lodge for the accommodation of a sportsman 
or sportsmen during the shooting-season. 

4dlOOtillg-eoat (shd'ting-kdt), n. An outer coat 
commonly used by sportsmen, generally made 
of corduroy, dogskin, or duck, and containing 
one or more largo inside pockets for holding 
game. Also called shooUng-jaoket. 

MLOOting-gallery (shd'ting-gaH^r-n, n, A long 
room or gallery, having a target of some kind, 
and arranged for practice with firearms. 

ghoot^-iron (shd'tlng-l^^m), n. . A firearm, 
especially a revolver. [Slang, U. 8.] 

Timothy hsstily vaulted over the fence, drew his ttmt- 
ino-irm from his booMeg, and, cocking It with a metallic 
ollok, sharp and peremptory in the keen wlntiy aii> . . . 

Harptfr'g Mag., tXXVI. 7a 

ahootillg-Jacket (shd'ting-jak^et), n. A short 
and plain form of shooting-coat; in general, 
same as siMoting^coat 

Atnslle arrived in barracks . . . without unlforma and 
without lumtture, so he learned a good deal of his drill 
in a »hoaiing-jadM. WhyU MHim^ White Kose, L xiil. 

ghooting-needle (shd'ting-ne''dl), n. A blast- 
ing-ne^le ; a metallio rod used in the tamping 
of a drill-hole, with the object of leaving a cav- 
ity through which the charge may be fired, it 
iskept In me hole while the tamping is being done, and 
withdrawn after that operation Iscompleted. The general 
use of the aafety>fase has almost entirely done away with 
the old and more or less dangerous method lit which the 
shooUng-noedle or pricker was employed. See netdle, 8 
(ft). Also (^ed nau. 

fUlOOting-plane (shd'ting-plan), 91. In carp., a 
light side-plane for squaring or beveling the 
eagefi of stuff. It is used with a shooting-board. 
E. H. Knight. 

ahooting-railge (Bhd'ting-ranj)^ n. A place used 
for practising shooting, especially rifle-shoot- 
ing, where various ranges or shooting distanees 
are measured off between the respective firing- 
points and the targets. 

SDOOting-star (shd'tuig-stftr')) n. 1. Same as 
fatUng-iftar. See star . — 2. The American cow- 
slip, Dodecatheon Meadia : so called from the 
bright nodding flowers, which, from the lobes 
of the corolla being reflexed, present an ap- 
pearance of rapid motion. 

ghooting-stii^L (shtrting-stik), fi. hi printing, 
a piece of hard wood or ^ ^ 

metal, about ten inches 
long, which is struck by shoo«i»sr-»tick. 
a mallet to tighten or loosen the quoins in a 
chase. 

Small wodgen, called quoine, are inserted and driven for- 
want by a mallet and a </kio(lnp*«C»ejf:, so that they grad- 
ually exert increasing pressure upon the type. 

XXni. 700. 

flhootreSBf (shot'res), it. [< shooter + -ess.’} A 
woman who shoots; a female archer. 

Fee that proud thoatrui scorned weaker game. 

Foityaat. tr. ot Tasso’s Godfrey of Boulogne, xL 41. 

[< shoot + -yl.] Of equal 
or size *, coming up regularly in the rows, 
as potatoes. [Prov. £ng.] 


bhootr (shd'ti), a, 
growth or sii 
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Hr. Hollar want with him ... to take vleWes, laud- 
■oapea buttdtiiga Ae., remarqueable in their Journey, w«i» 
wee aee now at y* print sheppm. 

AvSrey. Uvea, Wtnoeatana Hollar. 
Miss, the mercer’s plague, from rhap to sAop 
Wand'rlng. and lltrrltig with ntffolded silks 
The pollshU ouunter, and approving none, 

Coupsr, Task, vL 279. 
[In the rural districts and smaller towns of the United 
States the term Mtttre takes almost exclusively the place at 
Uie Britisli thap, but the latter word Is in oooaalomil and 
increasing use In this sense in large cities. 

I was aransed by observing over one of the stores, as 
the sftom are called, a great, staring, well-wlgged figure 
painted on the sign, under which was written Bldon. 

Capt. n. Hall, Travels in North America, 1. 8.] 

3. A room or building in which the making, 
preparing, or repairing of any article is car- 
ried on, or in which any industry is pursued : 
as, a machine-«Ao/> ; a rep&ir-shop; a barber’s 
shop ; a carpenter’s shop. 

And as for yron and laten to be so drawee in length, ye 
shall se it done in xx ihtppis almost In one strete. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 127. 
Like to a censer in a barber’s ekop. 

Shak., T. of the H., tv. 8. 91. 

Hence, figuratively — 4f. The place where any- 
thing is made; the producing place or source. 
Then [he] gan softly feel 
Her feeble pulse, . . . 

Which when he felt to move, he hoped falre 
To call backe life to her forsaken emp. 

Spenser, F. Q., 11. L 43. 
Because I [the belly) am the store-house and the e/up 
Of the whole body. Sfutk., Cor., 1. 1. 187. 

Galen Would have the Liver, which Is thCiSA^ and 
Bouroe of the Blood, and Aristotle the Heart, to be the 
first framed. liotoell, Letters, I. UL 30. 

5. In glass-making, a team or set of workmen. 
Bee the quotation. 

They [glau-makers] are grouped into sets or e/Upe of 
three or four, who work together and share profits to- 

f rether on a well-undwsiood grade of division. General- 
y four constitute a snap, the most skilful workman (the 
blower) at the head, the gatherer (a young fellow) next, 
and two boys, one handling inottlds or Uxds, and the other 
carrying the products to the annealing oven. 

liafper s Mag., LXXIX. 269. 

0. One’s own iiusiness, craft, calling, or pro- 
fession; also, talk specifically relating to this: 
used in a ludicrous or contemptuous sense. 
Compare to talk shop, below. 

Had to go to Hartley How for an Archdeacon’s Sunday- 
school meeting, three hours useless (I fear) speechifying 
and iftep. Kingsley, Letter, May, 1856. (DaoUs.) 

All men, except the veiiesL narrowest pedants in their 
craft, avoid the language of the stup. 

Q. P, Marsh, Lects. on the Eng. Lang., xi. 
OhOfW-ChOW Shop. Bee ehmiHshaw , — Fttnoy ShOp. See 
faney store, under /ancj/.— Forfeits in abaxb0r*S ShOP. 
See /or/rie.— The Other Shop, a rival instltutton or estab- 
lishment of any kind. [Ludicrous.) 

“ Senior Wrangler, Indeed ; that ’s at the other sAcm.” 
** What is the other shop, my dear child ?" said the lady. 
'* Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, not Oxford,” said the 
scholar. Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, xxxiv. 

TO shut up shop, figuratively, to withdraw from or aban- 
don any enterpHse. [Colloq. | 


(shop), n. [< ME. slkoppe, schoppe, i 
(> ML. shoppa). < / 




vnyjfnf •hu.ju. mvujfjmf, X AS. sceoppa, a stall or 
booth (used to translate LL. gaa^hglaoivm, a 
sehuppe, schopjpe. 
10, sehopf 

, _ . .jfii^pe), a booth, 

_ . dial, sohopf, a building without walls, a ves- 
tibule; of. G, sehopmn, sekuppen C< MB. LG.), 
a shed, covert, cArt^ouse. Juence ult. shippen, 
q, v.l If. A booth or stall where wares were 
usually both made and displayed for sale. 

-Ac marohauns metten with hym and made hym abyde. 
And abutten hym in hare shoppes to shewen fiara ware. 

JHors Plowman (C), iU. 228. 
A prentys whilom dwelled in cure cltee, 

And of a craft ot vltatUiers was hee ; . . . 

He loved bet the taverne than the sftotMM. 

Chawer, Cookes Tale, 1. 12. 
A sumptuous Hsh, where God (ou euery side) 

Bis wwlthie Shop ot wonders opens wide. 

Sglosster, tr. ot Pii Weeks, 1. 1. 

Hence — 2. A building, ‘or a room or suite of 
looms, appropriated to tlie selling of wares at 
fotail. 
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I'll quite give o'er, and shut up shop in cunning. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, U. 2. 

If It go on thus, the comiiilsiifonerB may shut up skip. 
Court ami Times of Charles 1., 11. 21. 
To the Shop, to refrain from talking about one's 
business, or matters pertaining to it [Ckilloq. ] 

There was only one thing he [Story) did not talk about 
and that was law ; as tlie exiiresslve phrase goes, he smk 
the shop: though this same ’‘shop” would have been a 
subject most interesting. 

Josiah i^ney, Figures of the Fast, p. 198. 
To talk shop, to converse in general society sbont mat- 
ters pertaining to one’s own calling or profession. [Col- 
loq.) 

Actors and actresses seem the only artists who are never 
ashamed of talking shop. 

WhyU MtUviOs, White Bose^ II. viL 

ahop^ (shop), r. ; pret. and pp. shipped, ppr. 
sliopping. [< shofi^, n.] I, intrans. To 'dsit 
shops or stores for the purpose of purchasing 
or examining goods. 

We have been a-sAccna'ng, as Mrs. Mirvan calls it, all 
this morning, to buy suks, oapa gsuses, and so forth. 

Miss Burney, Evelina, x. 

She had gone shopping sSoovA the oity, ransaokjng entire 
depftts of splendid merchandise, and bringing home a rib- 
bon. tiasMhome, Seven Gables, xlL 

n. trans. To shut up; put behind bars; im- 
prison. [Cant.] 

A main part of his [a bam-bafllffs] office Is to swear and 
bluster at their trembling prisoners, and ory, *’ Confound 
us, why do we wait? Let us shop him.” 

Four for a Penny (1678) (HarL Miso., IV. 147). {Davies.) 

They hail likewise sAoppsd up tliemsdves in the highest 
of their bouse. * 

W. PaXUn, Exped. into Scotland, 1648 (Enj^Gi^er, 

It was Bartlemy time when I was shopped. . . . Arter I 
waa locked op for the night, the row and^dln outside made 
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the thundering old Jail ao silent that I could almost have 
beat my brains out. Dickens, Oliver Twist, xvl. 

8ll0P*’^f. An obsolete preterit of shape. 
EhOp-bfill (shopMiel), n, A srnall bell so hung 
as to give notice automatically of the- opening 
of a shop-door. 

But, at this instant, the shop-bell, right over her head, 
tinkliM as if it were iKswit^cheii. 

Jlmrthome, Seven Gables, ill. 

ahop-bm (shop'bil), «. An advertisement of a 
shopkeeper’s businesK, or a list of his goods, 
printed for distribution. 

Saop-board (shop'bdrd), n. A broad board or 
bench on which work (ospeoially tailors’ work) 
is done. 

No Error near his [a tailor’s] Shop-board lurk'd ; 

He knew the Folks for whom he work'd. 

Prior, Alma, 1. 

8]l0P*b00k (shop'bfik), n. A book in which a 
tradesman keeps his accounts. 

I will study the learned languages, and keen my shop, 
book In Latin. Beau, and Pi., Woman-Hater, 11. 2. 

shop-boy (shop'boi), n. A boy employed in a 
shop. 

shO]^. An obsolete preterit and past partici- 
ple of shape. 

shopenf. An obsolete past participle of shape. 
shop-girl (shop'g6r])j n. A girl employed in a 
shop. 

Her personal beauty was an attraction to customers, 
and he valued her aid as shopgirl. 

A .fudd, Margaret, 1.12. 

shophar (sho^ffir), at [Heb,] An ancient He- 
brew musioal instrument, usually made of the 
curved horn of a ram. Also written shofar. 
shopholder (sbop'hdKd^r), n. A shopkeeper. 
[Bare.] 

Hit yt ordeyned by the M. and Wardons that at eueiy 
oostc of ale thatys seven into the foraayde ffratemyteand 
Gyld euery sAopmdder shall spend ther-to jL d. 

Bnglish Oilds (E. E. T. &X P- 316. 

shopkeeper (shop'ke^pfer), ». [< sh<^^ + keep- 
er.} 1. One who keeps a shop for the sale of 

g oods; a trader who sells goods in a shop or 
y retail, in distinction from a merchant, or 
one who sells by wholesale ; in genera^ a 
tradesman. 

To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising 
up a people of customers may at first sight appear a pro- 
ject fit only for a nation of shopke^iers. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nation^ IV. vU. 8. 

2. An article that has been long ou hand in a. 
shop: as, that chair is an old. shopkeeper. [Ool- 
loq.J 

shopkeeping (shop'kS'ping), n. The business 
of keeping a wop for the sale of goods by retail, 
shopllfbf (shop'uft), n. [< shep^ KflfS.] A 
shoplifter. 

This is to give notice that tliose who have sustained any 
loss at Sturbrldge Fair last, by Pick Pockets or Shop Bfts, 
If they please to apply themselvea to John Bonner in Bhorta 
Gardens, they may receive information and assistance 
therein. Quoted in Ashton's Social life in Eefgn of 
[Queen Anoe^ IL 282. 

shoplifter (shop'lif^ter), n. [< shop^ + lifter'^.} 
(!)ne who purloins goods from a shop; particu- 
larly, one who under pretense of buying takes 
occasion to steal. 

Like those women they call shopdifUrs, who when they 
are challenged for their thefts appear to be mighty ang» 
and affrontra. Swift, Examiner, Na 2E 

idiopliftillg (shop 'lif^ ting), u.' Larceny of 
goods committed in a shop; the stealing of 
goods from a shop. 

More honeat, well-meaning people were babbled out of 
their goodeand money by It [Gravity] In one twelve-montii 
than by pooket-plcldng and shop-luting In seven. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, L 11. 

shoplike (shop'lik), < 1 . [< /iftopl + /iAe8.] Hav- 
ing the manners or ways of a shop; hence, 
tricky; vulgar. 

Be she never so shopdike or mereMclous. 

B. Jenson, Discoveries. 

8hop«>llllid (shop'mM), H. A young woman who 
tends a shop; a shop-girl. 

The shopinaid, who is a pert wench. SpedUAor, No. 277. 
ff ho pi D^-D (sbop'mw), 97.; pi. shopmen (-men). 
[< shop + 97W97.] "A retail trader; a shopkeep- 
er ; also, a salesman in a shop. 

The shopman sells, and hy destructioii lives. 

Dhiden, To his Klnsmiui, John Drydcn, 1. 108, 
I am sure thei*e are many English in Paris who never 
speak to any native above the rank of a waiter or shopman. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxt. 
A Shopman to a Tradesman in Fore-street 

Quoted ill A*, and Q., 7th ser., IX. 243. 

Bhopniat6(8hop'radt),9i. [< aftiipl 4- mufci.] A 
fellow-workman or a fellow-clerk or -attendant 
in a shop. 
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X called the attentloii of a a/Wmmoto, a irdaded old tet* 
eran, to the peculiar behavior of the ohiael. 

SeL AfMr„ N. S., UX. US. 

Shopocracy (sho-pok'ra-si), «. [< skop^ 4* -o- +• 
•cracif, after analogy of democracjf, plutocracy,'} 
The body of shopkeepers. [Humorous or con- 
temptuous.] 

The balls at Oranwortfa Court, In which Hr. Cranwortli 
had danced with all the beUes of the §honoeracy of Cc 
deston. Jfrs. OaskM, Kuth, xxxiil. 

Shopooracn . . . belongs to an obleotlunable class of 
words, the use of which is very ooinmon at the present 
day, but which ought to bo carefully avoided. 

N. and Q„ 7th aer., V. 02. 

shopper (shop'^r), n. [< ahop^ + -crl.] One 
who shops ; one who visits shops for the pur- 
pose of buying or examining goods. 

. . A day’s shopping is a sort of campaign, from which the 
akoppgr returns plundered and discoinfitcid, or laden with 
the spoil of vanquished shopmen. 

ffotMiib, Venetian Life, xx. 

shopping (shopping), n, [Verbal ii. of ahop^^ e.] 
The act or practice of visiting shops for the 
purchase or examination of goods : as, she is 
very fond of ahopping. 

What between shtippimj and morning visits wlUi matU' 
ma, ... 1 contrive to enjoy myself tolerably. 

Mrg. H. More, Cuclebs, xxill. 
There was an arnu’ of dressmakers to see, and a world 
of ehopping to do. C. D. Warner, Kacklog Studies, p. 277. 

dlOppildl (shop'ish), a, [< ahop^ 4 Hav- 

ing the habits and maimers of a shopman, 
shoppy (shop'i), (X, [< shoj)i 4 -?/!.] 1. Per- 

taining to or characteristic of a shop or shops ; 
shoppish ; belonging to trade ; commercial : as, 
ahoppy people. 

** His statement about being a shop-boy was the thing 
1 liked best of all.” **1 am surprised at you, Margaret,” 
■aid her motber. •* You who were always accusing people 
of being ehoppy at llilstone ! ” 

Mre. OaaMl, North and South, xi 

8. Characterized by the presence of shops 
abounding with shops: as, a ahoppy street. 

The street book-stalls aremost frequent in the thorough- 
fares which are well-fre(|uented, but which, as one man 
In the trade expressed himself, are not so ehoppy as others. 
Mayhtw, London Labour and London Toor, I. 292. 

3. Given to talking shop : as, he is apt to be 
ahoppy in conversation. — 4, Concerning one^s 
own liusiness, profession, or pursuit. 

They [artists] associate chiefly with one another, or 
with profes86<ny art-appreciating people whose conversa- 
tion, if not unititellecmiU, is generally ehoppy. 

Tlu Cetdury, XXXI. 399. 

[CoHoq. in all uses.] 

diop-ridt (shop'rid), rt. [< ahcp^ 4 -rid, as in 
beaiid,] Shop-worn. 

May the moths branch their velvets, and their silks only 
be worn before sore eyes ! may their false lights undo 
’em, and discover presses, holes, stains, and oldness in 
their stuffs, and mwe them ehttp rid. 

Beatu and FI., Philaster, v. 3. 

tdiop-shiltt (sbop'shift), n. A shift or trick of 
a Bnopkeeper ; cheating. 

There’s a shop-ehtfti plague on 'em. B. Jenmm. 

ahop-thiaf (sbop'thef), n. One who steals goods 
or monev from shops: a shoplifter, 
slum-walker (shop Va^k^r), n. iSame as floor* 
wmker, 

diop^window (shop'win^^dd), n. A window of 
a shop, especially one of the front windows in 
which goods are displayed for sale; a show- 
window. 

Some may think more of the manner of displaying their 
knowledge to a monetary advantage, like goods in g thop- 
vdndow, than of laying lu>ld upon the substance. 

Oladalone, Gleanings of Past Years, 1. 20. 


He (Csimtel oattiMhts Bmt Sait to bewt on 1^ nhoor 
while the Tide was oomiug fh. MUtm, IXiet, fng;, vi, 

0. In law, the spaee between ordinary high- 
water mark fuid low-watermark; foresnore. 

In the Roman law* the there included the land aa high 
up as the largest wave extended In winter. Burrm, 

Lee shore. See isei.— Shore ood-Uver olL See cod- 
Shore Ash, Shore-^nnoSiinahore 

fishing-grounds. [Gloucester, Massachusetts.]— Shtwe- 
pOOL a flshing-plaoe for shore-seining. [Delaware River, 
New Jersey.]— Shore sandpiper, aeeeandp^, 
skore^ (shdr), v. t ; pret. and pp. ahored, ppr. 
ahoring, [< sAorci, w.] To set on shore. 

I will bring these two molea theee blind ones, aboard 
him ; if he think it flt to there them luatn, ... let him call 
me rogue for being so far ofBclona. ^Shoilr., W. T., Iv. 4. SdB. 

shore^ (shdr), n. [Early mod. E. also ahoar; < 
ME. aohore ss D. aehoor, a prop, ss Norw. akorOf a 

f n*op, s= 8w, dial, akdre^ a piece of out wood (cf. 
cel. akordha, a prop, esn. under a boat, s 
Norw. sAwdfl, aprop); proo. orig. a piece ‘cut 
off* of a suitable length,< AS.scmin (pp.scorea), 
out, shear: see ahear'^f and of. ahoreij A post 
or beam of timber or iron for tho temporary 
support of something; a prop. 

SbAon^undursettyngeof athyngethatwoldefalle; . . . 
Suppositorium. Prompt. Pare., p. 44S. 

As touching props and ehoret to support vines, the best 
(ss we have i^d) are those of tho oke or olive tree. 

UMand, tr. of Pliny, xviL 22. 
Tlie sound of hammers, blow on blow, 

Knocking away the thortt and spurs. 

Lonyfetttrw, Building jof tho Ship. 

I^spooially— [a) A prop or timber obliquely placed, acting 
as a strut on the side of a building, ss when the wall is In 
danger of falling, or when altorations are being made lii 
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(shdr 'hd'tl), n. Ax^ beetle of the 
family i^eUidsB: more fully called harrowHtgr 
ahorthbeeUe, A,Adama, 

flkore-bird (sbdr^bdrd), n. 1. A bird that fre- 
quents the sea-shore, the mouths of rivers^ and 
estuaiies; a limieoline wading bird, or any 
member of the Limicolm: so ealled in distine- 
tion fromjpaludidole wading birds. (See JA* 
mieolm,) Many of these biras are also ealled 
bay*biraa or hoe-eatoc.— 0. The river-swallow^ 
sand-martin, orbazw-swallow, Ootile or Cliciooia 
riparia, [Local, British. ] Ox^cliixig shore-bArtL 
the pectoral san^tpw, or sqaat-snlpe. Bee ktiekar. 



skop-woman (shop'wiim^'an), n, A woman who 
serves in a shop. 

idiop-woni (sbop'wdm), a. Somewhat worn or 
de&ced by the handling receivod in a shop or 
store, or by exposure outside a shop, 
skorage (shor^aj), n. [Also ahoreage ; < ahore^ 
4 -ape.] Duty paid for goods brought on shore, 
flkore^ (shdr), n, [Early mod. E. also ahoar; 
< ME. aehore, < AS. * score, shore (Somner, Lye, 
etc., without a reference) (s=sMD. scAorc, achtjore, 
achooTf shore, alluvial land, foreland, =s MLG. 
achore, acJior.achare, shore, coast); prob. orig. 
land ‘cut oft’ (cf. acoren cUf, ‘shorn cliff,* a 
precipice), (pp. acoren), cut, shear: see 

ahear^, and cf. score*.] 1. The coast or land 
adjacent to a considerable body of water, as an 
ocean or sea, or a lake or river; the edge or 
margin of the land ; a strand. 

On wyther half (the opposite side] water com doun the 
tehore. AliUertUive Poemt{ed. Morris^ i. 220. 

Urion a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her thoret, 

Shak„ J. C.* 1. 2. lOL 


the lower part of It. the upper end of tlic shore resting 
against that part of the wall on which there is the greatest 
■tress. See dead-eht>re. (b) In thipAiuildinff : (1) A prop 
fixed under a ship's side or bottom 
to support her on the stocks, or 
when laid on the blocks on the 
slip. Bee also out under launch- 
iny-uiay*. (2) A timber set tempo 
rarily beneath a beam to afford ad- 
ditional support to the deck when 
taking in the lower masts. See p - ^ , 

doffehore, tkegehore, and (c) ^ ported by Shores. ^ 

A stake set to prop or bear up a 
net In hunting. BaUiweU. (Prov. Eng.] (<f) A post used 
with hurdles in folding slieep. HaUueM, [Prov. Eng.] 
akore'^ (shdr), c. t.; pret. and pp. ahored, ppr. 
shirring, [Early mod. E. also ahoar; < ME. 
achoren (ss IX sehoren); < ahon*^, w,] To sup- 
port by or as by a post or shore ; prop, aa a wall, 
particularly when some more pi^rmaneiit Bup* 
port is temporarily taken away : usually with 
up : as, to shore up a building. 

If I can but flnde the parentall roote. or formal! reason 
of a Truth. 1 am quiet : if I cannot, I vAore up toy slender 
Judgement as long as 1 can, with two or three the hand- 
somest props I can get. Jf. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 16. 

The most of his allies rather leaned upon him than 
thoared him up. SirJi, Wotton, Rcliqniic, p. 288. 

A huge round tower . . . ehoree up with Its broad shoul- 
ders the beautiful palace and garden-terrace. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 0. 

skore^ (shdr). An obsolete or archaic preterit 
(and obsolete past participle) of ahear^. 
skore^ (shdr), v, t and t. (An assibilated form 
of scored.] To count ; reckon, [Scotch.] 
flikore^ (shdr), r. t. ; pret. and pp. shored, ppr. 
ahoring, [Se. also achore, achor, acJmr; per- 
haps an assibilated form of acore^, in a similar 
sense (cf. shore*); or another form of sure, v,, 
equiv. to assure (cf. ahore^, var. of seioer®).] 

1. To threaten; warn. [Scotch and prov. 
Eng.] 

But, like guid mlthers, durre before you strike. 

Burnt, Prologne for Sutherland's Benefit Night. 

2. To offer. [Scotch.] 

A panegyric rhyme, I ween, 

Even as 1 was he tkor’d me. 

Burnt, Petition of Bmar Water. 

diore^y n. An obsolete form of ahar^, 

Bkore*^. n. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
aewer^, 

Skorea (sbo^rf-A), n. [NL. (Boxbur^h, 1806), 
named after John Shore, Baron Teig^outh 
(1751-1834), governor-general of India.] A ge- 
nus of polypetalous plants, of the order Vipiero- 
carpese, it is chantoterised by flowers with a vay short 
calyx-tnbe unchanged in fruit, and imhrioated calyx- lobes, 
some or all at which become much enlanred and wing- 
like and closely invest the hard nut-like irait, which is 
usually one-seMed, but formed from an ovary of three 
cells and six ovules. There are about 26 iq)ecles, al} natives 
of tropical Asia. Tliey are resin-bearing treec, smooth, 
hairy, or scurfy, bearing entire or repano leaves with pe- 
onliar parallel veins. The ftowen are commonly loosely 
arrange in axillary and terminal panicles, nsuiuly with 
five much-twisted petals and numerews stamens of several 
rowa B, robueta la the sal-trSe, or Indian oal. See tal9, 
Akorea^t* n. Bee ahorage. 


skore-ollff (shdr'kiifh n, A cliff at the water’s 
edge or extending along ediore. 

[He] aaw once a great piece of a promontory, 

That had aaapllng growing on it, slide 

From tho long there-elifTt windy waila to the beach. 

Tennyeon, Geraint 

Skore-crab (shdr'krab), n. A littoral crab of 
the family Cardnida; specifically, Cardnua 
mwnaa. See cuts under Brachyura, CardnuBf 
MegalopSf and Soma, 

fikore-grass ( shdr 'gr As), If, Same as ahoreweed, 
skore-kopper (shor'hop^'dr), n, A sand-hopper 
or beaoh-nea ; a small crustacean of one of the 
families ih'cheatiidm, Qammaridm, etc., as Or- 
cheatia Utiorea, See out under Orcheatia. 
fdiora-ilunper (shdr'jum'pdr), n. A beach-flea. 
Skore-lana (slior'land), n. Laud liordering on 
a shore or sea-beach. 

flkore-lark (shor'lkrk), n. A bird of the genus 
JCremophila (or Otocorya); a horned lark, as 
£, alpoatria. See cut mtder Kremophila, 
skoreless (shor'les), a. [< shore 4 -few.] Hav- 
ing no shore or coast ; of indefinite or unlimited 
extent. 

Through the short channels of expiring time, 

* Or ehorelett ocean of eternity. 

youTtg, Night Tlioughta, ix. 

Bkora-llnfi (shor'lin), n. The line where shore 
and water meet. 

Considering the main body of Lake Bonneville, ft ap- 
pears from a study of the ehorrlinee that the reiiiovai of 
the water was accompanied, or accompanied mid followed, 
by the uprising of the central part of the basin. 

Amer. Sat,, May, 1890. 

skorelixig (shor'ling), n. Same as ahorling, 
skoreman (shor'maii), n,; p\, shoremen (-men). 
A sewerinan. 

The ehore-men, however, do not collect the lumps of coal 
and wood they meet with on their way, but leave tliem aa 
the proper perquisites of the mud-larks. 

kayhevo, London Labour and Loudon Poor, II. 168. 

skore-oil (shor'oll), n. The purest kind of cod- 
liver oil. 

skore-pipit (shor'pip^it), n. The rock-pipit, 
skore-plover (shdr'pluv^dr), n. A rare nook- 
name of P^aacus magniroatria, an Australian 
plover. 

skorer (shor'dr), ». [< ME. ahorier, ahoryer; < 
ahore*^ 4 -cri.] That which shores; a prop. 

Thees thre Owryeret," quath he, **that bereth vp this 
»lont«, 

tokneth trewdy the Trinlte of heuene.” 

IHert Plowman (CX xlx. 26. 
Then settath he to it another thorer, that all thinge Is In 
the Newe Testament fulfilled that was promysed before. 

Sir T. Works, p. 472. 

fikore-BeTTioe (shdr'sAr^'vis), n. In the United 
States navy, any duty not on board a sea-going 
ship. 

fdlore-BkootiXlg (shor'shfi^ting), n. The sport 
or practice of shooting shore-birds. 
dlorfiBOiail (shorz'man), n. ; pi. ahoreamen 
Mnen). 1 . One ef^aged in the fisheries whose 
duties keep him ashore, as the owner of a ves- 
sel, or the proprietor of, or an employee or la- 
borer in, a packing-house ; especially, a sole ox 
part owner of a vessel. — 0. A longshoreman. 
flkore-Bllipa (shdr'snip), n. The common sand' 
piperofKnrope.Tringoideahypoleuewt, [Perth,] 
fikore-teetail ( snSr' te^tp.n ), n. The rock-pipit 
same as gufter*teetan, [Orkney,] 
skore-waixiBOOt (shfir'wan^'skpt), n, A Britisl 
moth, Leuoania littoralia, found among san.d- 
hills. 

tkoreward ( shdr'wttrd), adv, [< shared 4 -ward,] 
Toward the shore. 

This mounting wave will roll us tkoreward soon. 

Tennyeon, Lotos-Satun 

Akorewaad (shdr'wSd). n, [< akore^ 4 weed^,[ 
A low herb, LittoreUa lacuatria, growing in xutu 
and wet sand In northern or mountainous parti 
of Europe, Itbasstnltofilnearmdioallfavwiaiidiiioiiof 
otous llowanb the piatiUatu hldiUa smoiig tho laavaa th 
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(ihSrTiwJ'Ung), «. TEe pws 
. salt or owtore of the whole near the shore, it 
wu the eerueii method preotleed In America, The boett 
were launehed from the beech, end the captured whale 
wee towed eehore. to be cut In end tried out Moetehore- 
whaling ill America la now done on the Pacific coaat, and 
the men emplnjred are mainly forelgnere. OalKomia ahore- 
whaling wee b^n at Monterey in 1861 by (laptain Deven* 
portt and conducted much aa ft had been for 160 yearn in 
rfeir England. Thla method ia diatlngulehed from both 
ooa8t>wnuing and deep-ace whaling. Bee whcMng. 
'fihorillg^ (shorting), a, [Appar. < shored *4* 
Awiy; fus^nt. Bmiwelh [Prov. Eng.] 
ibortng^ (shop'ing), n. [Verbal n . of shared, o. J 
1. The act of supporting with shores or props. 
— 8. A number or set of shores or props taken 
oolleotively. 

diorl. ihorlAceons. See sehorlt ecJiorlaeeous. 
illlorlillg(shQr'ling),n. [Mbo ihoreling ; < shored 
{shorn) + -Unal .] j , A sheep of the first year’s 
shearing; a shearling; a newly shorn sheep.— 

8. See the quotation. 


Shoriina and morllng, or morUing, are worda to diatin- 

S uiah fella ot aheep, §hmUn^ being the fella after the 
eeoea are shorn off the aheep'a baolL and morliug the 
fella flayed off after they [the aneepl die or are killed. 

TonUin, Iaw Diet. {LtUham,) 
8f. A shaveling: a contemptuous name for a 
monk or priest. 

After that this decree and doctrine of tranaubatantia- 
tion came in, no crying out hath there been to receive it 
(no, that la the prerogative of the priests and shaven g/wr- 
lingi). J, Bradford, Works (Parker Boc., 1868), II. 27C. 


This Babylonish whore, or disguised synagogue of lAore* 
ling^, sittetli upon many watert or peoples that are fan- 
tastical, ficklo, or foolish. 

Bp, Bale, Image of Both (Churches, xvli 0. 

shorn (sliom). Past participle of shear^. 
short (8li6rt), a, and ». [< ME. shorty scliorfy 
scheorty ssorty sceorty scorty < AS. sceorty scort = 
On(3^. sour::, short, s= led. ^slcortr, short (skortTy 
shortness); otherwise found only in derivatives 
(see «Aor/, o., shirt skirO ) ; root unknown. The 
word representeii by E. curt (= 08. kurt = 
OPries. kurt ss D. kort s= MLG. kort == OHG. 
chursy G. kurz = Icel. kortr = 8w. Dan, korty < L. 
curtusy short) appears tx) have taken the place, 
in L. and G. and Bcand., of the orig. Teut. adj. 
represented by short The Teut. forms, A8. 
8C(tf*rty OFIG. scurzy etc., are commonly sui>- 
posed to be identical with L. ourtus (assumed 
to stand for *^scurtus)y but the phoneti<5 condi- 
tions do not agree (AS. t =s L. d)» They are 
also supposed to be derived, with formative -fw, 
from AS. soeran (pp. seoren), etc., cut, shear, as 
if lit. * shorn ’ ; but the sense requires the forma- 
tive to be -c/, E. (as in oW, cold, etc.), and 
the adj. word formed from sciran with tins pp, 
suffix is in fact AS, seeard (see shard^). The 
root of sevort remains unknown. Hence iilt. 
shirty skirt'] I, a, 1. Not long; having little 
length or linear extension : as, a short distance ; 
a short flight; a short stick or string. 

Thii Weye is moct eehort tor to go streyghte unto Babl- 
kiyne. Mandevitle, Traveli, p. M. 

Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twyuue ; 

He which that hath the ihorteete ahal bigynne. 

Chaucer, Gen. iTol. to C. T., L 888. 


What is right and what is wrang? 

A ehort aword and a lang. 

Bume, Ye .Taoobltes by Name. 
8. Not tall ; low in stature. 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are ahrews, both ehort and tall. 

Shak„ 2 Hon. IV., v. & 86. 
The Nymph too short her Beat ahould seldom quit, 
Leat, when Mie etands, the may be thought to ait. 

Caugrwe, tr. of Ovid'a Art of Love^ lU. 
8. Not long in time; of brief duration. 

For but [unlesa] ioh haue bote of mi balcv bl a eohert time, 
lam ded aa dore-nail. fFOIfawiqfPofenieCB. K.T.S.X1. 028. 

Tha triumphing of the wicked is short. Job xx. 5. 
4 . Not up to a required standard or amount; 
uotreaohiug a oer&in point; lacking; scant; 
insufficient; deficient: as, a short supply of 
provisions; short allowance of money; short 
weight or measure. 

She paaaes praiae; then praise too short doth blot 

Shak,, U L. L., tv. 8. 24L 


Some allk they (people of Chios) make^ and some cottons 
here grow, bnt short In worth unto those of Smyrna. 

Sandgs, Travallea, p. 10. 


You have detected a baker in selling short weight ; you 
proaeottte him for the cheat. 

BosSham, Introd. to Mondt and Leglilation, xl. 24. 


In this aenie much used prMIcatively, followed by qf, in 
oomparatlve statements, (a) Lead than ; interior to: as, 
hta eaegpe wm little sderl qjr a miracle. 


His brother . . . ihui no whit short of him in the know- 
ledgi of God’s will, though hit youth kept hhn from dar- 
. hqr to offer hlmssiz to the oongregatipn. 

rtotonvCHiil New finffland. 1. 148. 




Oiie Snake, whom I have detested In e nutter little 
short of foigery. Shsoidsm, School lor Scandal, iii. i. 


(6) Inadequate to ; inoommensiirate to. 

Immoderate praises the foolish lover fhinkt short of hit 
mistress, thouim they reach far beyond the heavena. 

Skt P. Sidney, 

That merit which with favour yon enlarge 
la far, far short of this propos'd reward. 

Berm, and Ft, Knight of Malta, 1. a. 
(c) On the hither aide of ; not np with or even with ; not 
having reached or attained : as, yon are short qf the mark. 

The body of the maid was found by an Indian, about 
half a year after, hi the midst of thick swamp, ten mllea 
short qr the place he said he left her in. 

Wifdhrop, Hist. New England, I. 290. 

Tut a grasshopper on your hook, and let your hook hang 
a quarter of a yard short of the water. 

I. WaWon, Complete Angler, p. 68. 


5, Deficient in wisdom or discretion; defec- 
tive ; at fault ; in error. 


My wit is short, ye may wol underatonde. 

Chaucer, Gen. Proh to C. T., 1. 746. 


He was . . . shcrle in resting on a verball order from 
them ; which was now denyd, when it came to a perticu- 
ler of loss. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. H&Z, note. 

In doctrine, they were in some things ehort: in other 
thhigs, to avoid one extreme they ran into another. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, I. 


0. Insufficiently provided or supplied (with); 
scantily f umisbed (with) ; not possessed of the 
required or usual quantity or aniou nt (of) : often 
with of: as, we have not received our allowance, 
we are still short; to be short of funds, mate- 
rials, or tools. 

AchiUes and his guest, 

. . . short of succours, and in deep despair, 

Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. 

Dryden, A^neid, vlii. 690. 


Whether sea-going people were short of money about 
Hut time, or wore short of faith, ... I don’t know ; all I 
know is tliat there was but one solitary bidding. 

JHrskens, uavld Copperfield, f. 


7. In exchange transacHom : {a) Noting some- 
thing that has been sold short (see under short, 
adr.)'y^ not in hand or possession when contract 
to deliver is maxie : as, short stocks, (h) Noting 
transactions in values not possessed at the time 
of contract, but to be procured before the time 
of delivery: as, short sales, (e) Not possessed 
of a sidficiency to meet one’s engagements: 
with of: as, to be short of X preferred, (c/) Of 
or pertaining to those who have sold short : as, 
the short interest in the market (that is, the 

bears,” or those i)er8on8 who have sold short, 
and whose interest it is to depress prices). — 

8. Not far in the future; not mstant in time; 
near at Fiand. [Now rare.] 


Bore offended that his departure should bo so short. 

Spenser. 

He oomtnanded those who w'ere appointed to attend 
him to be ready by a e/ufrt day. Ghtrendon. 

9. Limited in power or grasp; not far-reaching 
or comprehensive ; not tenacious or retentive : 
said of mental faculties: as, a short memory. 

since their own ehort understandings reach 
No farther than the present. Rowe. 

10. Brief; not lengthy; concise, (a) Said of that 
which is spoken or written. 

Short tale to mske, we at Saint Alban’s met 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., IL 1. 12a 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Cray, Elegy. 

(6) Said of a speaker or writer. 

What 's your business? 

And, pray ye, be short, good friends ; the time is precious. 

FMeher, Spanish Curate, il. 2. 
To be short, ouery speach wrested from his owne natu- 
rail signification to another not altogether so natarall is a 
kinde of dlsaimulatifm, because thewordea beareoontxary 
oounteusunce to th‘ intent 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poosio, p. 165. 
My advloe to you is only that in ymir pleadings yon are 
Mon and expressive. Addison, Gharge to the Jury. 

11. Curt; brief; abrupt; sharp; petulant; 
crusty; uncivil: as, a «A(>rf answer. 

I will be bitter wiUi him and passing short 

Shak., As you Uke It, iU. S. 138. 
How, pretty sullenness. 

Bo harsh and short ! B. Jonson, Catiline, ii. 1. 
The French and English Ambassadors. Interoeding for a 
Peace, had s short Answer of Philip II. 

aewett, Letters, I. IL 15. 

18. In archery, not shot far enough to reach 
the mark. 

Standiiige betwixt two extremes, eschewing short, or 
gone, or either side wide. 

Asehatn, Toxophllus (ed. 18641 p. 22. 

13. Brittle: friable; breaking or crumbling 
readily; inclined to flake off; defective in point 
of coherence or adherence: as, pastry is made 
short with butter or lard; iron is made oold- 
skort by pbosphomsi and hob4ikarl by sulphur; 


flliort 

the presence of coal-cinders makes mortar 
short, 

Wasi thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw? Shak., Lear, iv. 7. 40. 
The rogue 's made of pie crust he s so short. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-C'onstable, i. 2. 

The flesh of him [the chub] is not firm, but short and 
tMteless. 1. WaUon, Complete Angler, p. 66. 

14. Not prolonged in utterance; less in dura- 
tion than times or sounds called long: said 
of times, vowels, and syllables, specifically-. 

(а) In pros,, not exceedltig in duration the unit of time 

(mora, amusUm), or so regarded. 'I'he ordinary short 
vowel of ancient pronunciation varied somewhat in ac- 
tual dnration, but seems to have usually been uttered 
as rapidly os was consistent with full distinctness of 
sound. (See fongb n., 2.) Sometimes in metrical or 
rhythmic^ treatment a short syllable occupied lest time 
in utterance than a normal short (was a diminished short 
/Spavcia and in what is commonly known 

as dision the first of two vowel son rids, although still 
audible, was shortened to such a degree as to be entirely 
disregarded in metrical comixMltion. A syllable con- 
taining a short vowel was regarded as short unless the 
vowel stood In position (which see). Rhythmical or mu- 
sical cofiiposition occasionally allowed Itself the liberty 
of treating a prosodic sbort as a long (an augmented ehort, 
fip«Lx*la riviriiJiSvii). and vtco verso. In metricul composi- 
tion a short syllaoie usually did not take the ictus ; hence, 
in modern versification, an unaccented syllable, whatever 
its duration, is said to be Morf. A short time, vowel, or 
syllable Is marked by a curved line written Independently 
or above the vowel ; thus, w, a. 

.What better [than a song will] teach the foreigner the 
tongue^ 

What 's long or short, each accent where to place? 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, IL i. 267. 

(б) In Er^t. orthoepy, noting the pronunciation of the 
vowels a, e, i, a, u exemplified in the words /of, met, sit, 
not, nut. Bee a., 5 (6). 

15. Unmixed with water; undiluted; neat, as 
spirits; hence, strong: as, something short (a 
glass of spirits as distinguished from beer or 
other mild beverage). [Colloq.] 

“There an't no drain of nothing short handy, is there?** 
said the Ghickcti, generally. “I his here sluicing night is 
hard lines." JHckens, Dombey and Son, xxxiL 

Come, Jack, shall us have a drop of some'at short? 

Tndhtpe, Dr. Thome, xvil. 

16. Small (and bence portable). Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.]— A short bit Bee Wf 2 .~A ghort 
horse is SOOncniTied, a simple matter or plain business 
Is soon disposed of.— At Short Sight, e phrase noting a 
bill which is payable soon after being presented to the 
acceptor or payer.— At Short wordst, briefly ; in riiort 

At short wordes thou shalt trowen me. 

Chaucer, Troiltt% il. 956. 
In short meter, see fneterz.— Short allowanoe, lew 
than the usual or regular quantity served out, as the re- 
duced allowance to sailors or soldiers during a protracted 
voyage, march, siege, or the like, when the stock of pro- 
visions is mnning low. with no present prospect of afresh 
supply. In the British navy ofllcors and men are paid the 
nominal value of the provisions so stopped, such sum be- 
ing called Mwjrt-allowanee money. Hence, a scanty snpidr 
ot anything.— Short Same as ampersand.— Shori 
appogglatura. Ree app^puifum.— Short hill, in com., 
a Dill having less than ten days to run.— Short Ctroull^ 
a shunt or ode circuit of relatively low resistance connect- 
ing two points of an electric circuit so as to cany the 
greater part of the current.— Short (fiotheo. (a) same 
as smalhclothee. 

Will you wear the short clothes, 

Or will you wear the side? 

Eart Richard (Child's Ballads, III. 272X 
(6) The petticoats or the whole dress of young children 
who have left off the long clothes of early infancy.— Short 
OOatB, toe shortened skirts of a young child when the long 
clothes ot its earliest infancy are discarded.— Short oom- 
mlHuro. Bee comm^Mrun*.— Short oommong. Bee 
ectnmcfit.— Short orosi, in printing, the thick and short 
cross-bar of a chose. See cAasrS,!.— Shortcut. 8eeeftf,f»., 
m— Short dlYlfion. see dieieion.-yhtat AlFtra, In 
entoSn.. elytra which cover less than half ot the abdomen, 
•a in the rove-beetles.— Shorter Oateohiam. Bee cNSle- 
cMsm.— Short fever. Bee/rtvri.— short gown, * fell* 

loose jaedeet formerly worn with a skirt by women; a 
bed-gown. 

Brisk withered little dames, in close crimped caps^ long- 
waisted shartgoicns, homespun petticoats, with scissors 
and pincushions and gay calico TK>cketB hanging on the 
outside. /mnp, Sketch-Book, p. 488i 

Short haul Bee long haul, under longt.— Short hOM, 
the stockings of the Scottish Higlilander, reaching nearly 
to the knee ; a name originating in the sixteenth century 
or earlier, when Englishmen wore hose covering the 
thigh, leg. and foot in one piecf) and perhaps used in dts- 
orimlnatron from the trews. The short hose were oom- 
monly cut from tartan cloth, and not knitted.— Short lay. 
Bee layy. 6.— Short loot, meter, mordent. Bee the 
nouns.— Short number, in printing, said of an edition 
of 250 copies or less.— Short oat OCtave. See the nouna 
—Short of. See defs. 4, 6, and 7. - Short ParHamont. 
See pcrHamenl.— Short PuH, In printing, a light impres- 
sion on a hand-press, which requires only a short pull of 
the bar.— Short reduction, in See reduction,— 
Short rib. («) One of the lower ribs, which are shorter 
than some ot the upper ones, and do not reach to the 
breastbone ; a false rib, or floating rib. 

A gentleman waa wounded in a duel : the rapier entered 
into his right side, slanting by his shortrihs under the 
mnsclea ITusmon, Borgeiy. 

(6) pL The right or lef^ hypochondrinm ; the hypoohon- 
driac region, where the short or floating ribs are. Short 



short 


ioors. 8eo ioofwi, 0 ,~> 


Btltoli,lult, warp, etc. S6ethauoBna< __ 

Short, to oomo snort of. Soc <^.<7 To oofor 


Sec coveri.-- To enter a hill short Seeoitorl. 

-To fall short Sce/a<n.— To go short (a) To fall 
to ecjual or match : generally with qf. 

Brake was a By'itappcr to Mandevllle. 

randlah, and Hawkins, Furbiahei', all our voyagers 

Went nhvrt <(/* klandevillo. JMnne, Antipodes, 1. 6. 

(b) On the stock-exchange, to sell largely, expecting to buy 
later as many shares as may have been previously sold.— 

To heave a cable Short Bee Aeoiw.— To make short 
hoards. Bee board.— To make short work of, with, 

etc. See OHjrk. 

n. 1 . A summary atjcount : as, the short of 
the matter : see the mw mid the short under 
longK 

The thoH is this ; 

Tis no ambition to lift up myself 

Vigetb me thus. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, v. 8. 
The short is that your sister Oratiana 
Bhall stay no longer here. 

Chapman, All Fools, ill. 1. 

In pros.f a short time or syllable. See limg\ 

2 . 

The average long would occupy rather lees than twice 
the time of me average short J. Hadley, Essays, p. 204. 

The sounds hefug divided into longs and shotU. 

S. LatUer, Bci. of Eng. Verse, p. 68. 

3. Whatever is deficient in number, quantity, 
or the like. 

In counting the remittances of bank notes received for 
redemption during the year, there was found |25,628 in 
overs, being amounts in excess of the amounts claimed, 
and SB, 246 iu shorts, lieing amounts less than the amounts 
claimed. Bep. qf See. of Treasury, 1B86, p. lOa 

This [coin-package] is a self-countw, in which there can 
be no danger of shorts or overs. 

Set. Amer., N. &, LVII. 104. 

4. pi. The bran and coarse part of meal, in mix- 
ture. — 5. ph In rope-making, the toppings and 
tailings of hemp, which are dressed for bolt- 
ropes and whale-lines; also, hemp inferior to 
that used in making staple ropes. — 0. pi. 
Bmall-clothes ; knee-breeches: a term intro- 
duced when but few persons still wore this 
dress, trousers being moi'e common. 

A little emphatic man, with a bald head, and drab 
sAorts, who suddenly rushed up the ladder, at the immi- 
nent peril of snapping the two little legs encased in the 
drab shorts. JHcJeens, Pickwick, xxxiU. 

We can recall a pair of drab shorts woni as part of a 
walking dress, with tow quartered shoes and white-cotton 
stockings, nearly as late as 1829 or SO. 

QuarteHy Jtev., OXLVI, 195. 

The little old gentleman . . . follows him, in black 
shorts and white aUk stockings. 

IT. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 49. 

7. pi. In printing, the copies that have been or 
should be reprinted to make full a deficient 
edition. — 8. m exchange dealings: (a) A short 
sale: as, to cover one’s shorts, {b) One who 
has made short sales, or has sold short. Bee 
to sell short, below. — 9. In base-ball, same as 
short-stop,— Tor short, by way of abbreviation : as. her 
name is Elixabeth, but she is called Bet for short [Colloq. ] 

The property-man, or, as he is always called, "props," 
/or short New York Trumne, July 14, 1889. 

In Short, in few words; in brief ; to sum up briefly. 

Now I roust telle in shorU, tor 1 muste so, 

Yottre observannee that ye shalle done at none. 

Babees Book (E. £. T. S.), p. 6. 

Qay and sunny, pellucid In air and water, we are sure 
timt Smyrna is —in skeit, everything that could be wished. 

Be (iuineey, Homer, L 

To oovir BbortB. Seeeooeri. 
short (sh6rt), adv. [< short, a.] In a short 
manner, in am' sense ; briefly or curtly ; not at 
length; insufficiently; friably. 

Bpeak short, and have as short demMtch. 

Fleteher, Bumoroot Lieutenant, i. 1. 

If the cakes at tea ate short and crfim, they were made 
by OUvia. OoldsmUh, Vicar, xvi. 

He answer'd not. 

Or short and coldly. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Blaine. 
To blow Short Bee Uotel.— TO cut tfiort Bee out 
—To sell short, in exchange dealings, to sell what the 
seller di»es not at the time posses^ but hopes to bny at a 
lower rate Itefore the time specified fm* delivery.— To 
set Shortt. to regard or treat as of little value. Com- 
pere to set light, etc. 

For-thy ich consaitle alie creatures no clerk to displse, 

No setie shxoi by here science what so the! don hemselne. 

IHers Plomnan (CX xv. 65. 
To take up short, to check abruptly ; answer or inter- 
rupt curtly ; take to task unceremoniously or uncivilly. 

When srmie of their Officers that had l»6en sent to ap- 
prehend him came back with admiration of him, and aald. 
Never man spake like this man, they take them up short, 
and tell them, They must believe as the (Tlinrch iKjlieves. 

Staling fleet, Mermoni^ XL x. i. 

He was taken up shf/rt, as one that spoke irreverently of 
s mysteiy. Tale of a Tuh^ IL 
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flliorit (shfirt), 0. K M£. shdrtstt, < 

AS. seeortkin (as OrMes. horta,korta, kirta m 
I), korten =s WuGt. korten « OH(3f. eunten, kur- 
sen, kiirrm, MHG. schUrsen, hUrsen, 0. Hreen 
s Sw. korta ta Dan. korte), become short, < 
sceort, short: see short, tt.] 1. iuirans. 1. To 
become short; shorten. 

His sight wasteth, his wy tte mynysheth, his lyf shorteth. 

The Hook qy Good Manners (1486). 

2. Naut.f to take iu the slack; haul in. 

W'e layd out one of those ankers, with s hawser which 
he had of 140 fadorn lonn^ thinking to haue warpt in, hut 
it would not be ; for as we shorted vpon y said warne the 
anker came home. iBmuyt*s Voyages, 1. 277. 

n. irons. 1. To make short.; shorten. 

And eok I praye, Jheau shorts hir lyves 
Tliat nat wol lie governed by hir ^ves. 

Chaueer, Wife of BaUi^s Tale, 1. 405. 

Which affray shorttyd the lyffdayes of Uie sayd Phil- 
lippe, whlohe dyed withynue ahorte tyme after the said 
affray. Poston Letters, 1. 278. 

But let my loves fsyre Planet short her wayes 
This yeare ensuing, or else short my dayes. 

Spenser, Bonnets, lx. 

2. To make the time appear short to ; amuse ; 
divert : used reflexively. 

Fiurth I fure ... to sehort me on the sandis. 

SirJ). Lindsay. 

shortage (shdr'tftj), n. [< short + -age,} A 
deficit ; deficiency | the amount by which any- 
thing is short. 

On all Grain blown and screened to lighters for harbor 
•iishel per thousand 


bashels will not be guaranteed. 

r Produce JSxehange B^port, 1888- 9, p. 296. 


delivery, shortage in excess of one bii 
* els will not * 

New York. 

short-armed (shdrt'ftrmd), a. Having short 
arms; not reaching far; hence, feeble. 

Which short-armsd ignorance Itself knows. . . 

Shak., T. and 0., il. 3. 15. 

short-ax (shdrt/aks), n. A battle-ax with a 
short handle, adapted for wielding with one 
hand, and especially for mounted knights : dis- 
tinguished from the poleax^ which was essen- 
tially the arm of a foot-soldier, 
short-hilled (shdrt'bild), a. In omith., having 
a short bill ; brevirostrate or brevirostral : spe- 
cifically applied to many birds: as, the short- 
billed uttiwake, Itissa orevirosfris ; the short- 
billed marsh-wren, Cistoihorvs stcllaris. 
short-bread (Bhdrt'bred)> n. Same as short- 
cake (a). [Scotch.] 

All kinds of cake were there, and soda-scones, short- 
bread, marmalade, black-currant Jam, and the like. 

IT. Black, In For Loebaber, IL 

short-breathed (shdrt'brotht), a. Having short 
breath or hurried rospiration; dyspnmic. 

One strange draoght prescribed bv Tlippocratos for a 
ehort-hreathed man is hau a gallon of hydroniel with a lit- 
tle vinegar. Arbuthiwt. 

shortcake (shfirt'kak), n. A rich crisp tea- 
cake, made short with butter, sweetened, and 
baked rather thin, (a) A broad, flat, thin coke made 
crisp and shmrt with lard cw batter, and served up hot. (6) 
Pie.cnist or posWy bidied in small cokes and eaten with- 
out the filling, (c) A thin, light, tender cake, shortened, 
sometimes sweetened, ana servM either hot or cold. It 
is often prepared in layers witli fruH between them, to 
be eaten with cream, os strawberry tAorfeoke, peach ehort- 
coke, etc. [U. B.] 

Sweet cokes and short cakes, ^nger cokes and honey 
cakes, and the whole family of cokes. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 440. 

short-circuit (shdrt'sOr^kit), v. i. To complete 
an electric circuit by a conductor of low resis- 
tance; introduce a ^unt of low resistance, 
short-cloak (shdrt'kldk), n. A British geomet- 
rid moth, Cidaria pioata: more fully called 
short-cloak carpet. 

short-coarse (sbdrt'kdrs), n. One of the grades 
of wool into which a fleece is divided, 
short-coat (shdrt'kdy, v, t, [< /diort coats (see 
under short, a.).] To dress in the first short 
garments, so as to leave the legs free for stand- 
ing and walking; put short clothes on: said of 
infants. 

A spoiled, pettish ba^, Just short.coatsd, could not have 
befooled me more. E. S. Sheppard, Oounterporta, xxxvUl. 
'*I really do believe," continued the young matron 

owly, . . . "thatweshfl 

the three mouths are out.' 

Mrs. L. B. Wolford, The Baby's Grandmother, xxiv. 


Xt would BitncB lust lenilblBuMi , . . of ffitrbiiwotilir 
shsrisomhsgsjn notlmvliw man sfieouoitiiir endoavoim 
to prevent thlB eourae of defeetlon, ... If for tbit ws. 
were mourning. M* Wenrd, Oontendlngs (1728X P- M 
1 . . . have not 

Completed half my task ; and so at times 
The thought of my shortcomings in this life 
Fails like a shadow on the life to come. 

Longfctlm, Golden Legend, iv. 
Very little achievement is required in order to pity m- 
other man's sAofteoottoga (Teo*^ Hfiof, Middlemaroh,xxL 

short-dated (Shdrt'da^ted), a. Having little 
time to run. 

The course of thy shortSated life. 

Sandys, Paraphrase upon Eooles., lx. 

short-drawn (shdrt'dr&n), a. Drawn in incom- 
pletely; imperfectly inspired: as, short-drawn 
breath. 

short-eared (shdrt'erd), a. In omith., having 
short plumicorns : as, the short-eared owl, Asia 
accipiirinus, formerly Strix hrachyotus or Bra- 
chyotus pahtsiris. 

shortelichet, ado. An obsolete variant of shortly. 
shorten (shOr'tn), v. [< short -f -cni.] L fn* 
trans. 1. To become short or shorter; con- 
tract; diminish in length: as, ropes shorten 
when wet. 

Futurity still shortens, and time present sucks in (tone 
to come. Svr T. Browne, Christ Mor., lii. 18. 

The shorVning winter day is near a close. 

Burns, Cottar's Saturday Night 

2. To make anything short: used with in in 
the nautical phrase to shorten in on the cable, to 
heave in short or shorter. — 8. To come short: 
fail. 

They had at that present but one Minister, nor neuer 
had but two, and they so ehortned of their promises that 
bat onely for meere pity they would bane forsaken them. 

Quoted in Caj^ John Smith'e Worka IL 188, 

To ahorton In, in hart., to prune. 

Some people imagine that when they have taken a pair 
of hedge shears or some such instrument, and shorn off 
the ends of the shoots on the outside of the tree indis- 
criminately, they are shoriening^in ; and so they are, as th» 
would a hrage ! P. Barry, Fruit Giutlen, p. 257. 

II. trans. 1. To make short or shorter; 
abridge ; curtail: as, to shorten hours of work; 
to shorten the skirt of a dress. 

I am sorry that by hanging thee I can 
Bat ehorten thy life one week. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 489. 
Bat here and elsewhere often, when he telleth tales out 
of Schoole, the good mans tongue Is ehortned. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 00. 
In pity to ua God has shortened and bounded our view. 
Bp. AtUrbury, Bermonii, II. xxiL 
The race that sAortens its weapons lengthens its boun- 
daries. 0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, L 

2. To make appear short : as, pleasant com- 
panionship shortens a journey ; a concave mir- 
ror shortens the face. 

We shorten'd days to moments by love's art. 

Suckling, Detraction Execrated. ' 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Beems sunk, and shorten'd to Its topmost Imughs. 

Courier, Task, i. 806. 

3. Figuratively, to make inefficient or incapa- 
ble. Compare short-armed. 

Behold, the Lord's band la not shortened, that tt cannot 
aave. laa. lix. 1. 

4. To take in; contract; lessen in extent or 
amount: as, to shorten sail; to shorten an al- 
lowance. 

Grind their jolnta 

With dry oonvulslono, ehorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps. Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 260. 

6. To check; confine; restrain. 

Here, where the subject is so fruitful, I am Ourrtened by 
my chain. Bryden. 

0, To deprive. 

Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears, 
Spoiled of his nose, and ehortened of his ears. 

Bryden, Jhietd, vL 602. 

7. To cause to come short or fail. 

By the discovery 

We shell be shorten'd in our aim, which was 
To take In many towns ere almost Rome 
Should know we were afoot. Shak., Car., 1. 2. 28. 


frfable, postTy with 
dowV”"!'. or Urd -9. To pponounceW 

the three months are out." short: as, to shorten a vowel or syllable.— 

To shorten BB^ Seeaaai. 

fihortener (shfirt'n^r), n. [< shorten 4- -cri,] 
One wlio or that which shortens. 


Manitoba la as yet In its headstrong youth, and the 
tories are waiting to Mwrteoaled. 


North-West Territories 

Athenmum, No. 8252, p. 288. 
shortcoinilig (shdrt'kura^itig), n, [Verbal n. 
of come short (see under come).'} 1. A falling- 
off of the usual produce, quantity, or amount, 
as of a crop. — 2. A failure of f>eiTOFmanoe, as 
of duty; a coming short; a delinquency. 


The gout ... Is not usnally reckoned a shertener of life, 
SuHft, Inquiry into the Behavloor of the Queen's lent 

CMlttlttry. it 

flhortent&g (shdrt'nlng), ni In cookery, lard, 
butter, or other substonoe used to make paetry 
short or flaky. 



iSlortluaid <jili6rfc'h«uoid}, n. and a. [Formerly 
ftlso »h&rt^mdf nhiort hand; < ^hart + hand,] 
X* n, A system of writing briefer than that in 
general use (which is distinctively called long- 
hand) ; a method of writing in which abbrevia- 
tions or arbitrary simple characters or sym- 
bols are more or less systematically employed, 
in order to write words with greater rapidity 
than in the ordinary method of writing; bra- 
chygraphy; stenography; tachygraphy. Theva- 
HetiM of ■horthand now In use are nearly all baaed on 
‘ the phonetic principle. The system introduced by Isaac 
Pitman in 1S87, and known as phonography (which aee) 
(Torn 1S40, has, in its various tnodittcations by its origi- 
nator and others, a very wide currency wherever the Eng- 
lish Isngaage is spoken. After the issue of the ninth edi- 
tion of his work, in ISfiS, Pitman introduced extensive 
changes (especially In the vowd-system). The following 
Is a comparative view of Pitman’s later and earlier systems 
and that of a modification of them by J. E. Munson of New 
York (1806): 

Pitman, Munson, and Pitman a Ninth Edition : 
\p.\b, 1 1, I d, /ch, / j, — k, g, 

V,. V, C th, ( dh, )s, ) £, ^sh. ^xh, 

Pitman: *^w, 

Munson: “>w, y./^h- 

“9th Ed.”; "^w, ^ y.^h. 

VowtiA. 

Long. Short 

Pitman, Munson: *|ah «|fi Je |fi Jl 

P.. M..“9th Ed.”; law -jo .jflo Is Hu jdh 

••9th Ed.”: le -li Jah IT jC JX 

Diphthongs. 

Pitman: v|| ^oi *|ow Ju 

Munson: ''ji loi How >|o 

“9th Ed.*; ''|i lot Jow ^|u 

For further comparison, the sentence ’*my tongue is the 

I of a ready " • 

«re given : 


5589 


Bhort-toed 


^ easily fattened, and the flesh la of soEoellent finality, Iltnll Johne sold he bad won v shyllyngs, 

but for dairy purposes they are Inferior to some othm And Bobyn Ilode seld tehortly nay. 

bveeda. The word la often used sd|ectively : as, the thort, RcHn uoud and the Monk (Child’s Ballads, V. 8). 

^ llw •hortneck (shArt'nek), «. The peptoral »and. 

83»orii-horiied(8h6rt'h4rnd),o. l. HavinK short P^per, JVmoa «,neul<,t» See cut under snsd- 
horna. UK f una/stfi/toll V tt/«fivi<y fliA Vii-oaH rkf* Ith'ihouIIj 1H8H, [Long Island.]] 

lAOrtnesS (8h6rt'neH), w. [< ME. Hchorturn^ 
scftortnesse^ < A8. scfortupa, ficorUtys, < sroort, 


horns, as cattle : specifically noting the breed of 
cattle called shorthorns, — 2, Having short an- 
tennm, as an iusect.—giiort-liomediUcg, the sub- 
order BracAj/ccra.~Bhort-horncd grasfihoppcn, the 
family Aoridiidx. See gramhopper and focustJ, 1. 

Shortia (shOr'ti-ll), n. [Nij. (Torrey and Gray, 

1842), named aft/or Charles W. Short, an Ameri- 
can botanist (1794-1863).] A genus of gamo- 
petalouB plants, of the order IJikipensiaceie and 
tribe Galaciness. it is characterised by scaly-braoteo- 
late flowera with a five-parted persistent calyx, five-lobed 
bell-shaped coi'olla, five stamens and five scale-shaped in- 
cuiyed stamlnodes, and a globose three-odled ovary, 
which ripens into a three-vived capsule crowned wltli i 

the filiform style, and containing very numerous small Keniarks 0 

seeds. There are but 2 species, N. unljwra of Japan, and 


scort, short.: see sh^rt and -ness,'] The quality 
or state of being siiort. (a) Want of length or ex- 
tent in space or time ; little length or little duration. 

They move strongest in a right line, which is caused by 
the ghortnesti of the distance. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


The ihortnegg of the emperors’ reigns 
the workmen time to make many of tlielr figures ; am 


did not Jive 



jM^of a ready writer," m written in these three systems, 


Pitman . 
Munson : 
••9th Ed.” 


L 

L 

L 


\ 

\ 

\ 


/I 

/I 

/I 


/I 


Flowering Plant of SMgrtta g^atacifolia. a, the corolla, laid open. 


S. gaiaeifoHa of the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina, long thought the rarest of North American plants, 
' and famed as uie plant particularly associated with Asa 
Gray, who first described it from a fragment seen in Paris 
in IMStf, with a prediction of its structure and relation- 
ship, verified on its first discovery in flower in 1S77. It is 
a smooth and delicate steniless plant from a perenni^ 
root, with long-stalked round or cordate evergreen radical 
leaves. The handsome nodding white flower is solitary 
upon a long |>eduncle which becomes erect in fruit. The 


plant grows In extensive patches hi mountain ravines, In 
company with its relative f/alax. 

Author qftte Art of Memorle. <n lamo^ ghort-jointed (shArt'join-'ted), a. 1. Having ghoriwriBitedlv (shArt ' si' ted -1h udr In a 

short intervals between the joints: said of 


.gfilAWIIWI Ml ill MAWIII. 

Inventor of Shtfr(-hand the best. Bp. Wilkins sayd 
’tis only used in England, or by the Englisn. 

Aubrey, Uve^'John Willis. 

They shewed also a Psalter in the short Notes of Tyro, 
Tullius's LIbertus ; with a Discourse eunceniing the use 
of such Short Hand lii the lieginnittg of the Manuscript. 

Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 116. 
[The following passage is an early allusion to the use of 
tlie word in this sense : 

FUtp. fie could never find the way to ray house. 

Chrvm. But now be shall at a short-hand. 

Btep. What, brachygranhy ? Thomas Shelton’s art? 

Chrem. No, I mean suddenly. 

JiandUph, Hey for Honesty, ii. 3.] 
Phonetic sliortliaxiA ^oophonoHe. 

H. <7. 1. Of writing, contracted: stenograph- 
ic; written in shorthand; as, jfhorf«a#ni notes.— 
2. Of persons, using shorthand ; stenographic. 

It must after this bo consign'd by the Short hand Writ- 
ers to the FuhUok Press. 

Oongrevet Way of the World, v. 6. 

Ehort-handid (shdrt'han^ded), a. Not haring 
the necessary or regular number of hands, ser- 
vants, or assistants. 

Alston, the owner of the ranch, eyed him over from crown 
to spur, . . . and, being sAcrt-Aonffed, engaged him on the 
spot. Harper $ Mag., LXXIX. 469. 

ihorthandOT (shfirt'han^ddr), n, A stenogra- 
pher. [Colloq.] 

It is a pity that no English ehorthander has tried the ex- 
periment of a purely script basis, in which the blunt an- 
gles and other defects of the geometric systems shall not 
merely be reduced U» a minimum, but elunlnated altoge- 
ther. The Academy, April 6, 1869, p. S48. 

Bllort-llBad (shdrt'hed), n, Ndut,, a sucking 
wlml«> under one year old; when near that ago, 
it is very fat and yields above thirty barrels of 
blubber. Simmonds, [Eng.] 

alicnrt-lieelad (shfiH'hfild), a. Having the hind 
claw short, as a bird : as, the short-heeled field- 
lark (the tree-pipit, Jnthus arboreus or trivia- 
lis), [Sooteh.] 

•horthorn (shfirt'hfirn), n. One of a breed of 
cattle having very short horns. The breed origi- 
uiMted in the beglnnlim of the nineteenth century In ttic 
viUaf Of the in England, hut Is now spread over all 
Mm iidUy pasthred dliirk^ m Oraat Bri^. The cattle 


the ehortneee of their reigns was genurnlly occasioned by 
the advancement of a rival, it is no wotuier ihst nobody 
worked on the figure of a deceased emperor when his en- 
f was on the throne. 

Addimm, Bemarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 496). 
(6) Fewneaaof words; brevity; conciseness. 

I am called awai, I pral you pardon mi ekortnee. 

Sir J, Cheke, in Asonam’s dcholemaster, Int, p. 6. 
(c) Want of reach, or of the power of retention : as, the 
ehortneu of the memory, (d) Deficiency ; imperfection ; 
limited extent; poverty: aa, the ehortneee of our reason; 
iherttieee of provisions. 

In case from any ehortneee of water, or other cause, the 
turbine should have to be stopped. 

Jffleei, Bev. (Eng.), XXVI. 121. 
<e) Curtneaa ; sharpness ; aa, her temper wSa evident from 
the ehortneee of her anawera. (/) BrltUeuess ; friability ; 
oriapneaa. 

From tills pulverised atone, sand, and cement a atrongar 
mortar was obtained than from sand and cement' only; 
the mixture also was quite free fri>m ehortneee. 

SeL Amer., N. S.. LX. 276. 

Bhort-shijppod (shdrt'shipt), a. I. Put onboard 
ship in oencient quantity. — 2. Shut out from 
a snip accidentally or for want of room. 
Bhortridgllted (shdrt'sl'ted), a, 1 . Haring dis- 
tinct vision only when the object is near ; near- 
sighted; myopio. 

Short^eighUd men see remote objects beat In Old Age. 

Newton, Optioki^t IL 

To heehorteighted, or stare, to fleer in the Face, to look 
distant, to observe^ to overlook. 

Stede, Conscious Lovers, i. 1. 

2. Not able to look far into futurity; of limited 
intellect; not able to discern remoter conse- 
quences or results; not gifted with foresight. 

The wise bis days with pleasure ends, 

The foolish and ehort^eighUd die with fear, 

That they go no-where. 

Sir J. Denham, Old Age, Iv. 

3. Proceeding from or characterized by a want 
of foresight: as, a short-sighted nlan. 


plants. — 2. Having a short pastern: 
cally said of a horse. 


specifi- 


Boiiiid-hoord, ehort-Joinlfd. fetlocks shag and long. 

StMk., Venus and Adonis, 1. 295. 

short-laid (sh6rt'la<l), u. 
twisted. 

short-legged (sh6rt')eg'e<l or-logd),a. Haring 
short legs, as the bre^ of hens called creeper#. 
Borne pigeons, Davy, a couple of ehort-legged hena 

Slmk., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 26. 


short-sighted manner ; hence, w^ith lack of fore- 
sight or penetration. 

short-sightedness (shdrt-sl'ted-nes), n. The 
state or character of being short-sighted. («) 
Near-sightedness ; myopia. (6) Defective or limited in- 
In rtms-making, short- tcllectual discernment ; Inability to aee far into futurity 
’ or to discern remote consequences. 

We think a thousand years a great matter . . . through 
our ehort-eighUdneu. 

Abp. Leighton, W'orks (ed. 1867), L 308. 


short-lived (shdrt'livd), a. [< short + life + 
-ccf2,] Having a short life or existence; not 
living or lasting long ; of short continuance : as, 
n short-lived race of beings; short-lived passion. 

Such ehortdioed wits do wither as they grow. 

Shak., L. L. L., H. 1. 54. 

Some have . . . sought 
By pyramids and raaiisolean pomp, 

Shortdiv'd themselves, t’ immortalise their bones. 


Cowper, Task, v. 164. 

Suit lightly won, and ehort-lioed pain, 
Formonarohs seldom sigh in vain. 

SorU, Marmlon, v. 9. 

shortly (shfirt'li), adv, [< ME. shortly, skortU, 
sehoruy, schortliche, scheorttiehey < AS. seeortliee, 
scttrUice, < semrt, scort, short: see ' ‘ 

r/j/^.] In a short manner, (a) In a short time ; pres- 
ently : soon : often wlUi b^ore or e(/ler. 

To shew unto his servants things which must ehortty 
come to pass. Bev. 1. ]. 

I shall be ehvrtly In London. HowcU, lietters, I. v. 80. 

They lost her in a storm that fell ehortty after they had 
been on board. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 96. 
(6) In few words ; briefly. 

And ehartly to imioedc in this mater, 

They chase hym kyng by voice of the land. 

Qenerydee (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1824. 

Are not those oircumstances true that this gentleman 
hath so ehortty and methodically delivered? 

Beau, and ft, Coxcomli, v. 9. 

I may be permitted to indicate ehortty two or three fal- 


Cunning is a kind of ehorteightedneee. 

Addieon, Spectator, No. 225. 
(c) l4usk of foresight ; the fact of being characterised by, 
or of proceeding from, want of foresight : as, the ehorUight, 
edneee of a proposed (Kilicy. 

short-spoken (shfirt'spo^kn), a. Speaking in 
a short or quick-tampered manner; sharp in 
address; enri of speech, 
short-staple (slidrt'Kta'pl), a. Having the 
fiber short: applied in commerce to the ordi- 
nary upland cotton of the United States, See 
cotUm-pUmt, and compare long-staple, 
short-stop (shdrt/stop), n. A player in th,e 
game of base-ball who is stationed between sec- 
ond and third base ; also, the Twsition filled by 
that player. See base-ball. Also called short. 
i^ort-stylod (shfirt'stild), a. In bot., haring a 
^ »uu style. See heterogonous trimorphism, un- 

der heterogonous, 

shorttail (shdrUtal). tt. A short -tailed snake; 
a tortricid ; a roller. 

short-tailed (shArt'lald), a. Having a short 
tail; ha\dng short tail-feathers; brevicaudate; 
brachyurous : apeeiftcally said of many animals 

and of a few groups of animals Short-tailed 

croataoeani, the Braefijmro.— Short-tailed fltid-mioe, 
the volea or A rriccfiVuN.— Short-tailed snakes, the Tor- 
friridw.— Short-tailed swlmmen, the braohyurous or 
pyuopod natatorial birda, aa auka, hxina, grebea, and pen- 
guins.- Short-tailed terns, the terns or sea-Bwalfowa 
of tbe genus Hydrochelidon. as the black tern, H. nigra or 
ff, lariformie. See out under Hydrochetidon. 

short-tempered (shdrt'tem^p^rd), a. Haring 
a hasty temper; easily put out of temper. 


lades. ' LMtp, Korop. Morals, II. 220. short-toed (shfirt'tOil), a. Haring short toes; 

(o) Curtly : abruptly ; sharply. braohydactyloua.— Shc^toed eaifie, Ctreatlttm gat- 



dto!rt>to6d 

Hem (formerly i^ofee ffottiewt and Afuila htneAydae^^), 
a blnl of prey Inhablihiir all the oountrlea bordertnfir the 
Mediterranean, and thenoe eaatward to the whole of the 
Indian peninsula and part of tlie Malay arobipelago. The 
male U 26 Inches long ; the female, dO inohea ; tlie pointed 
wings are more than half as long again as the Udl ; the tarsi 
are mostly naked ; the iu>8trlls are oval pei'pendlcularly ; 
the head is crestcHl with lanceolate feathers: and in the 
adult the breast is white, streaked with brown. This bird 
Is the Jean^le iilam of early Preiioh ornithologists; its 
book-name ghort^oed is not very happy, as it Is a 
ptMr example of an eagle, witli nothing noticeable about 
its toes. Also called niakt^buaard (where aee ent^ 
shortrtoi^nied (sbdrt'tungd), a, HaAnng a 
short, thick, fleshy toxiguo, as a lizard ; crassi- 
lingual. 

short-waisted (shdrt'was^ted), a. 1 . HaWng a 
short waist or body: applied to persons, and also 
to dresses, coats, or other garments covering the 
body. — 2. Pertaining to gaiTnents of this cnar- 
aoter: asi, short-waisted fashion or style. — 3. 
Short-tempered; toucliy; crusty. [Pixiv. Eng.] 
BbortrWinaed (shdrt^wln^ded), a, r< ME. 
shortwffnded ; < short + wind^ + 1. 

Breathing with difficulty; dyspneoie. — 2. Un- 
able to bear long-continued violent exertion, 
as running, without difficulty of breathing; out 
of breath. 

Whan thei aaugh the Saisnes well chased and ikort wtfnd- 
•d, thei letc ronne at hem. MeriiH (E. £. T. S.), ii 24&. 

Poim. (KeadsJ [FalstaifJ will imitate the honour- 
able Emnans In brevity : " he sure means brevity in breath, 
Mkort^^wind^. Shak., 2 Heu. IV., il. 2. 136. 

3. Panting; characterized by difficulty of 
breathing. 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe idunrt-winded accents of new brolla. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 8. 

dtorfr-windedness ( shdrt ' win ^'ded-nos ), a. The 
character or state of being short.-winded ; dysp- 
noea. 

Balm, taken fasting, ... is very good against sAert* 
wittdednen, Jtev. T. Aaamt, Works, L 874. 

diort-wixiged (shdrt/wingd), a. Having oom- 
parativel^ or relatively short wings: specifi- 
cally noting certain hawks used in falconry, as 
the goidiawK, Astur palumbarius, in companson 
with the true falcons, as the peregrine or ger- 
falcon. 

Sliort-Witted (short'wit'ed), a. Having little 
wit; not wise; of scanty intellect or Jud^ent. 

Piety doth not require at our hands that we should be 
either $horUwitted or beggarly. 

M. Remains, p. 200. (LtUham.) 

ihoiy (shor'i), a. [< shored + -yl.] 1. Ljdng 
near the shore or coast, [Rare.] — 2. Shelving. 

lliere is commonly a descent or declivity from the shore 
to the middle part of the channel, . . . and those sAory 
parts are generally but some fathoms deep. 

T. Sumel, Thwiry of the Earth, I. 1.^ 

sllOfltl. A Middle English contracted form of 
shouldest, the second xierson singular of the pret- 
erit of shallt, 

ihot^ (shot), V. [Early mod. E. also shotte; < 
ME. shoit schoU < AS. ge-sceot, ge-scot, imple- 
ments for shooting, an arrow or dart (ssOFnes. 

a shot, ss Id. schoty a shot, shoot, s= MLG. 
schoty implements for shooting, an arrow, am- 
munition, =5 OHG. scoZy MHG, schoa, G. schossy 
seJiuss ss Icel. shot ss Sw. skott = Dan. skudy a 
shot, a shooting), < scedtan (pp. scoten)y shoot : 
see shmty v. CL shooty w,, shot^y n.] If. A mis- 
sile weapon ; an arrow ; a dart. 

:No man tberfore, np neyne of los nf lyf. 

No maner that, ne j^llax, ne short knyf 
Into the lystes sende, or thlder brynge. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1 1086. 

2. A projectile ; particular!^', a ball or bullet ; 
also, such projectiles collectively. Projectiles for 
large guns are seldom called by this name without Bf)me 
qualifying term : as, mdid ghat, round Bhot,^jprapr-Hhot. The 
term properly denotes a missile not intended to exploilc, as 
distinguished from ashell or bomb. Projectiles of unusual 
character, but solid and not explosive, are usoally calltxl 
$hnt with some descriptive word : as, bar-ihot, buck-nhot, 
ehain-ihid. 

Storm'd at with sAot and shell. 

Tennyaon, (Charge of the Light Brigade. 

3. A small ball or pellet, of which a number 
are <;ombinetJ in one charge; also, such pellets 
collectively. They are maile by running molten lead 
combined with a little arsenic through a sieve, or pouring 
it from a ladle with a serrated edge from the top of a 
high tower (sec $)tiat-Unper) Into water at the bottom. The 
stream of metal hrt^aks into drops which become spheri- 
cal. I'o obviate the use of the high tower, various ex- 
pedients have been tried, siicli as dropping the metal 
through a tube up through which a stnmg current of air 
is driven, or dropping it through a column of glycerin or 
olL Such shot is assorted by sixes of the pellets, distin- 
guished by letters (as BB, spoken d&ubU-B), or by numbers 
(nsualiy Nos. 1 to lo or 12), or by specific names (as stoan- 
kfuA, etc.). 

4. The distance nasHcd over by a missile or 
projectile in its flight; range: used, in com- 


mo 

biuation with the name of the weapon or mis^ 
sile, as a rough measure of length. • 

Therby is an other eharohe of our Lady, diataoea from 
the churohe of fieffilam .v. arrow shaktm. 

Sir If. Quylforde, Pylgrymage^ P* 38. 
And she went, and sat her down ... a good way off, as 
it were a bowsAot. Oen. xxl. 16. 

He show’d a tent 

A stone sAot off. Tennyam, Prluoass, v. 
Hence — 6. Range in general; reach: as, within 
e&v-shoU 


Out of the 


Keep you in the rear of your aflaotion, 
iSAotai * ‘ ‘ ■ ■ 


t and danger of doaira. 

5A^., Hamlet, t. a 86. 

6. Anything emitted, oast, or thrown forth ; a 
shoot. 

Violent and tempestuous storm and sAots of rain. 

Jtay, Physioo-Theological Uisoourses, p. 221. 

7. Among fishermen, the whole sweep of nets 
thrown out at one time ; also, one cast or set 
of the nets; also, the number of fish caught 
in one haul of the nets. See shoot, v. t, Hi — 

8. A place where fishermen let out their nets. 
See snooty p. t., 11. — 9. The act of shooting; 
discharge of, or the discharge from, a bow, gun, 
or other missile weapon. 

Whan ha moughte no longer snstalno the thotU of dartes 
and arowes, he boldly lepte in to the see. 

«S«r T. BXyoty The Qovemour, 1. 17. 

And y had a bow, be the rode, 

On [one} sehat soholde yow se. 

Bobin Hood and the Potter (Child’s Ballads, V. 26). 

That's a perilous shot out of an eldeor-gun ! 

Shak., Hen. V.. Iv. 1. 210. 

10. One wiio shoots, especially with a firearm. 
(ai) A man armed with a musket or harquebus, as dls- 
tingubdied from a pikemau, bowman, or the like ; also, a 
nnmber of men so aimed, ooUaotively. 

A guard of ohoaen shot I had. 

That walked about me every minute while. 

Shak.y 1 Hen. VI., I. 4. 58. 

In hit paaeage frmn his lodging to the court were set 
in a ward flue or sixe thousand tAo(. that were of the Em- 
perors gard. Hakiuyt'e Voyages, 1. 469. 

(6) A marksman, especially with reference to his skill : as, 
a good shot; a crack sAof; a wlng-sAof. 

He was a capital cricketer ; was so good a iAot that any 
house desirous of reputation for its bags on Uie 12th or 1st 
was glad to have him for a guest. 

Mrt. GoMl, Wives and Daughters, xllL 

11. In weavingy a single thread of weft carried 
through the waro at one run of the shuttle.— 

12. A defect, of the nature of a streak, in the 
texture of silk and other textiles, caused by 
the interweaving of a thread or threads differ- 
ing from the others in color, quality, or size. 
Compare shodyp. a., 3. — 18. In mining, a blast. 
— 14. A nook; an angle; a plot of land; spe- 
cifically, a square furJong of land; a group of 
striiis or allotments, each one fui’long in length, 
and together a furlong in width, in the open- 
field system. See field. 

The Infield is divided Into three tAebi or parts, much 
about eighteen acres in all. 

Scott of Rotteie (Maxwell's fleL Trans., p. 82). (JamUmm.) 

He claps down an enclosure in the middle of my bit 
thai of coni. SoeM, Pirate, xxx. 

15. A move or stroke in a game, as in curl- 
ing or billiards. — 16. A stitch in one’s side. 
HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 17. A handful of 
hemp. JJalHwcH. [Prov. Eng.] — 18. Sperma- 
ceti ; whale-shot — a bad shot, s wrong guess ; a mis- 
take. [Coiloq.] 

** I think he was fair," he said once, but it turned out to 
be a bad shot, the person in question lielng as black as a 
ooaL Mrs. L. B. Wa{fwdy Cousins, L 

A shot In tbs looker, a reserve of money or provisions ; 
funds; resources, f Coiloq.) 

My wife shall travel like a lady. As long as there 's a 
shat in the locker she shall want for nothing. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxvl. 
A snap shot see snap.— Barbed shot See AorAsdi.o 
Blrd-ehot, drop-shot of a sise used for birtls and small 
game generally, especially one of the finer sixes, as No. 7 
ur N. The finest is usually called mustard-seea or duet- 
shot. Some of the largest may also take distinctive names, 
as si«»u-«Aot.---Clanlstier-ellOt. Same as case-shot, 1.— 
Chiliad ehot See cAiffi.— Drop-Shot, (a) Shot made 
by drnpplng or pouring melted lead, as opposed to such 
as are cast, as buck-shot and bullets. Bee def. 8, above. 

Die thick covering of feathers and down with which 
they [swans] are protected wfll tom the largest drop shat. 

Sportsman’s Oautteer, p. 185. 
(6) Same as dropping^ (which se«L under dropk Also 
called dropping shot. — Fancy shot. See/aney. — nower- 
Ing Shot. Same as Indian-shot.— Fljdnff Shot, s shot 
fired at something in motion, as a bird ontne wing ; also, 
one who fires such a shot : a wing-shot. ~ OAllOTf Shot 
Bee gedUry.-UhtA-mM Shott. Bee Aead-mofd.— Lfi- 
dlsnshot. Bee /iMAi^n-«Aee.~-Xtiitnrd-SOOd shot Bee 
tnustonf-sesd.— Farthian, random, rod-hot riooohot 
shot Bee the qualifying words.— Rovind Shot, u spheoi* 
oa] shot; a cannon-ball.— Shot Of a oablo (twNtC.). (at) 
The spUedng of two cables tog^er, or the whole length 
of two cables thus united. (A) A length of rope so It 
eouies from the ropewaUc; suo, the length of a chain- 




also MtaiMsce, aaok-thot, wm-am, jmmr-m 
tufanshot, letng-shoL'^ 

(snot), V. tt prot. and pp. shottedf ppr. 
shotting. [< ghofi, n.] To lo^ with shot: as, 
to shot a gun. 

Bis order to mo was ** to see the top chains put upon 
the oablea and the guns ehottsd.” 

It. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, L 846X 

Preterit and paet participle of shoot 
fihot^ (shot), p, a. (1^. of shoo% c.] If. Ad- 
vanced. 

Well sAot in yearea he seem'd. Spenser, F. (L, V. vi. 19. 
2. Firm; stable; secure. HalHmlt [Prov. 

Having a ohangeable eolor, like that 
produced in weaving by all the waro-threads ’ 
oeing of one color and all the weft of another; 
chatoyant. Bilk is the usual material thus 
woven, but there are also shot alpaca and other 
goods. 

Hoarse 

With a thousand cries is its stresxn, 

And we on its breast, our minds 
Are confus’d as the cries which we hear, 

Changing and shat as the sights which we see. 

M. ArwAd, The Future. 

4. Same as shooted. 

diot^ (shot), ft. [An assibilated form of seof^i 
see soot^y and cf. shot^.} 1. A reckoning, or % 
person’s share of a reckoning; charge; share 
of expenses, as of a tavern-bill. 

Ill to the alehouse with you presently ; where, for one 
shot of five pence, thou shalt liave five thousand welcomes. 

Shak., T. O. of V., it 6. 9. 

" Oome^ brother^ be merry," said jolly Robin, 

" Let us drink, and never give ore ; 

For the shot I will pi^, ere I go my way, 

If it cost me five pounds and more." 

Robin Hood and the Butcher (CihUd’a Ballads, V. 86). 
You have hod a feast, a merry one ; the shot 
Is now to be discharged. 

Shirley, Love's Cruelty, Iv. 1. 

2f. A supply or amount of drink, perhaps paid . 
for at a micea rate. 


About noon we returned, had asAot of ale at BUthwAite. 

jr«e*e. Diary, Jan. 28. 1691. (Davies.} 
Beaoue ahotf. Bee rMeue.— To pay the shot Bee 
1 ^ 1 .— To stand shot, to meet the expense; pay the 

Are yon to stand shot to all this good liquor? 

Scott, Kenilworth, xix. ' 

Bring him some victual , landlord," called out the re- 
cruiting Serjeant **1*11 stand shot.” 

Mrs. Oaskelt, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxlv. 

shot^ (shot), n. [As shote^y < ME. *^schotc, < AB. 
HcedUiy a trout, < scedtan, shoot: see shod. Cf. 
shofe^.'] 1. The trout Salmo Jfario. [West- 
moreland, Eng.] — 2. The grayling, Thymallns 
vulgaris. Also shut, shutt. [Teine river, Eng.] 
shou^ (shot), ». [Prob. so called as ‘shot’ or 
rejected: see shod, Cf, shote’^,'} 1. An infe- 
rior animal taken out of a drove of cattle or a 
flock of sheep. — 2. A young hog; a shote. 
Sliot^t. A Middle English past participle of 
shud. 

shot-anchort (shot'ang^kqr), n, Bame as shoot- 
anchor tov sheet-anchor, 

diot-belt (shot'belt), n, A shoulder- or waist- 
belt, usually of leather, to which a receptacle is 
secured, or several receptacles, for small shot: 
a common form is that which has but a single 
long bag or pouch, with a metal charger at the 
lower end. , See cut B under shot-pouch, 
shot-borer fshot'bdr^fer), n. A small lignivor- 
ous beetle of the family Scolytidsr, as Xuloborus 
dispar y which bores holes in trees to such an ex- 
tent that they seem to have been peppered with 
bird-shot; a piii-borer. Bee cuts under borer 
and rHn-borer. [U. S. and Canada.] 

Bhot-DHSh (shot'bfish), ti. The wild sarsaparilla, 
Aralia nudieaulis: from its shot-like fruit, 
shot-cartridge (shot'kllr^trij), n, A cartridge 
containing snot 

instead of a a A 

bnllet, and in- 
tended to serve 
various pur- 
poses. (a) For 
ccmvoniencc in 
loading a breech- 
loader, the powder 


and ahoi bdng 
packed in a metal 
or paper cate which 
haa the percuMion- 
oapattheeod. Bee 
shed, 10. (b) To 

keep the shot toge- ^ ^ 

ther and prevent thela^^ 

Immediate scatteiv 

log as it leaves the 
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Sbot-eartrldgMi. 

A. d.copfter caiet *, primer t r, 

capsule atura withiUioti e. powdee clUUfvi 
g. paper paitUimi between the tear ead of 

... 


m to whieh asited the braes i^ee 
ralaforecfnent of lovon of iwpor, e,,« 
eated fafotfcert d, ewA or Aftwadii 


trldge 


ottiiuiSid 





MAMHlgr wlw md and tlie 


■orlpdon wtdoh contil.- 
Ing proi^M. ECo11o4«| 


of ▼ary- 


Orilc 

ill0t-4»l0Cf ( 9 lkOt')dog), n, A person who is a dbot-liole (shot'hdl), n. A hole made hr t] 
mere clog cm a eompany, but is tolerated be- passage of a shot fired from a gun;* also, 
cause he pays the shot for the rest. Dlastiug>hole or drill-hole charged and pr 

A gtiO* a rook, a ahMiff, to make aappafA and be 
lao^at? AJ(»»mih¥SSiW,1.1. 

Prawer, take your plate. For the reokonlog fhere *• 
tome of tnelr doake ; X wOl be no ahMog to anch. 

Ammda /or LadiuitP. ll, {BtOUwaa.) 

ahotHSompresaor (shot'kgm-pres^or), n. In 
9 urg^^ a forceps used to secure the euds of a 
ligature by fastening a split leaden shot upon 
them, instead of tying them. 

idioh-eoni (shot'kdrn), ». A small shot. [Bare.] 

A gnn vraa leveUed at Clarke by aomo one very near at 
hand. One tingle ahot-wm atntok him in the inside of 
the right thigh. N. ani Q., 7th aer., rn. 221. 

ahot-crossbow (shot'krds^bd), n. A crossbow 
in the stock of which a gun-harrel was inserted, 
and which served at will as a firearm or an 
arbalist. 

allOtei ( shat), n. [Also ahotf a trout (see ; 

< ]d£. *8chote, < AS. acedtaf a trout, < scedAm, 

■hoot: see shoot] Same as sho^. 

TbetMa peonllar tb Devonahire and Cornwall, in ahape 
and eoloor reaembleth the trout ; howbeit, in bigneaaand 
goodneia oometh far behind him. 

A. Caraw, Survey of Cornwall. 

flhiOte^ ( shot), ». [Also shoatf K. dial, also shoot, 
dhof. formerly also shete : sep shot^, and cf . sholu] 

1. A young hog; a pig. 

Yong ahoataa oryong hoga nefretidea. 

ffU^' IHet (od. 10O8X P- 72- (^orM.) 

Coehet, a Cockerel or Cook-chick ; alao a ahote, or aheU, 

Fig. Cntgrava. 

2. A thriftless, worthless fellow : used gener- 
ally with some derogatory adjective, as poor or 
miserable. [Prov. Eng, and U. S.] 

I^Oterf, n. Same as shatter. 

shot-flagon (shot'flag^on), n. The host’s pot, 
given where the giiesi's have drunk above a 
siitlling*B worth of ale. UaUiwcll. [Prov. 


the 

a 

charged and pi^ 
pared for a blast or ^^shot,” as this term is 
sometimes used by miners. 

•hot-ioe (shot'is), n. A sheet of ice. JffdlU^ 
weU, [North. Eng.] 

shot-line (shot'lin), n. In the life-^awinff service, 
a light cord attached to a ball which is fired 
from a gun or mortar so as to fall over a vessel 
in distjress. By meani of the cord a heavier rope can 
then be hauled from the shore to the vessel. In the United 
States service a cord of braided linen is used, 
shot-locker (shot'lok^^jr), n. A compartment 
for containing cannon-balls, especially on ship- 
board. See Mcker^. 

diot-pepper (shot'pep^6r), n. Seepenpdr. 
shot-plng (shot 'plug), n. A tapered wooden 
ping formerly used on board a wooden man-of- 
war to stop up holes made by shot. It is often 
covered with feamaught or some similar ma- 
terial to insnre a closer fit. 
shot-ponch (shot'poiich), n. 1. A receptacle 
for the small shot used in hunting small game. 
Such pouches were formerly made of different material 
and of many different forms, but generally of leather, and 


ffhoiildar 

His heavy .sAoCtod hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave, 

Tmngam, In Memortam, vL 

mottedHns. BeeUnsS, 

BhottOA (shot'n), p. a. [< ME. schotmi, < AS. 
seoten, pp. of seedtan, shoot, rush : see shoot, r.] 
1 . Shot out of its socket ; dislocated, as a bone. 
See the quotation under shoulder-shottm. — 2. 
Having spawned ; spent, as a fish. 

It manhood, good manhood, he nut forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am 1 a gfiMtan heniiig. 

Shak„ 1 Hen. IV., il. 4. 142. 

Dismally shrunk, as Herrings ahoUen. Prior, The Mice. 
8, Sour; curdled, as milk. BulHweU. [Prov. 
Eng.]— ttkottsn herring, (a) Seedef. 2 . (6) Seeher- 
ring. 

ShotteH-BOnledt (shot'n-sold), a. ITavitig lost 
or got rid of the soul ; soulless. [Rare.] 
Upbraid me with your bimeSts, you pilohcrs, 

Yon ahoUan-ao/ul'd, slight follows ! 

FU^ar, Wit without Money, ill. 4. 

shottert (shot'fer), n. [Also shoter; appar. < 
shootf shot, + -erl; cf. shout^.] A large fasliing- 
boat. 

Boats ** called ahottera of diverse burthens between six 
and twenty-six tonn, going to sea from Aprill to June for 
■* ** are mentioned in a 


macrell,” 
the Brighton fishermen. 


a MS. dated 15S0 relating to 
Farea. 



Eug.l 

^t-free (shot'fre), a. 


«hoi 


Same as scot-free, 2. 

Aa. But pray, why must they be punish’d tliat carry off 
the Prise? 

Eui, J^st their too great Felicity should expose them 
’ to Envy, If they should carry away the Prise and go Shot- 
fraa too. N. Bailey, tr. of OollwjUies of Erasmus, I. 420. 

sllOt-gage (shot'gaJ), n. An instrument for 
testing cannon-projectiles. Shot-goges are of two 
kinds— rtng-gnges and cylinder-gagea Two sizes of the 
first kind are employed for each caliber. The shot or 
shell must pass through the larger, but not through the 
amaller. It is afterward rrdled through the cyrinden> 
gage, any Januning or sticking in which causes the rejec- 
tion of tnr ‘ 


be projectile. 

shot-garland (shot'gfir^land). It. 1. See shot 
garland, under garland. ’^'2. In laud-batteries, 
an iron or wooden stand on which shot and 
shell are piled in order to preserve them from 
deterioration. 

shot-glass (shot'gRis), n. In weaving, same as 
oloth-^miver : so called liecause fitted for count- 
ing the shots in a given piece of textile, 
ahot-gromet (shot'grom^et), fi. See gromet 
ahot-gnn (shot' gun), n. A smooth-bore gun 
used for firing small shot, as in the ohase of 
birds and small quadrupeds; a fowling-piece: 
commonly called gun simply, in implied dis- 
tinction from rifle or other small-arm. Some 
ahot-guna are too heavy to be brought to the ahoulder. 
(See jmtU ffun, duoHnff-mn.) Shot-guns are usually either 
aingle-lMirreled or doubie-imrreled; rarely a third barrel is 
added : sometimes one of tlie bairels Is rifled (see the 
quotation). Besides being smooth-bored, a sliot-gun dif- 
fers from any form of rifle In having no hind -sight and 
a simple pin as fore-sight Shot-guns are fdso distin- 
guished as mnade-toadera and bramih-loadera ; the former 
are little used now, Though the bore is always smooth. 
It is often contracted toward the muxslo to concentrate 
the discharge. (See ehok#.bora.) The standard shot-gun now 
most used by sportsmen la the double-barreled breech- 
loader, of 7 to 10 pounds weight, about 80 inches length of 
barrel, length mud drop of stock fitting the shooter, often 
* with pistol-grip, caliber atually 10, 1^ or 14, and taking 
corresponding sises of paper or metal shot-cartridges (see 
ahsif) with opiiter-^fire piimers or pmcuastoii-caps and an 
automatic ejector; such as have the cock or hammer 
oonoealed In the mechanism of the lock are specified 
as hoMmarlaaa. tube special makes are numberless, but 
decided variations from the standard pattern are rare. 
Shot-ff oils are seldom fitted with halr-ttiggers, but usual- 
ly ivith rebonudinff looks, in which the hammer files back 
to baH-oook on driivering the blow on the plunger. A 
Special form of shot-gun, used by naturalists, Is described 
under oane-guH. 

The ooinblnatioii tjf a rifle and akot-gun in one double- 
ich " " * “ “ “ ‘ 


Shot'pouches. 

A. pouch for one elec of shot : a. pouch : S, chamr with eutes c, c': 

spring which holds the gnte c cleied until the Mv«r c, which Suits 
the gate r' and opens is deprewed. when the charge filling the 
nuxlc between the two gates is released. The charge can be loo- 
sened by placing the gate r in the slot,/; B, jwuch (diot-belt) ter two 
sizes of snot > a, a', pouches ; fi, stnip for att.\chmcnt to the irersrm 
of the sportttiian t c, c', nozles, each with a single sp^hg gabt- The 
charge a measured in the detachable charger a. 

fitted with a metal charger, or device for measuring a de- 
sired charge of shot. Like the powder-flask or powder- 
horn, the shot-pouch has almcMt disappeared with the 
nearly universal use of breech-loaders, which take fixed 
ammunition in the form of shot-cartridges. 

He searched under his rod flannel shirt, beneath the 
heavy tangle of ahot-powhea, and powder-dask, and dan- 
gling chargers of anteloire-hum, aud the like. 

W. M, Baker, New timothy, p. n». 

2. The ruddy duck. Erisnmtura ruhida: so 
called in allusion to the quantity of shot often 
required to kill it. See cut under Erismatnra. 
[Local, U. S.] 

shot-proof (shot'prfif), a. Proof against shot 
or missile weapons. 

Arete's favour makes any one ahot proof against thee, 
Uupid. B. Jonaon, Cynthia's Kevols, v. S. 

lAot-prop (shot'prop), w. An arrangement for 
filling a shot-hole wdiich is low in a ship’s side 
and is likely to admit water, it Is a plug braced 
from within by means of a timber or several timbers, 
fit it - ’ * 


Bkot-tower (shot'tou^c*!), n. A high roimd tow- 
er in which small shot are made by dropping 
molten lead from the top. See shoiK 3. 
l^Otty (shot'!), a, [< shot^ + -yi.] Shot-like; 
resembling shot, or pellets of lead. 

Bnrpuric erupttous, . . . ahoUg to the feeL 

Quoin, Med. Diet, p. 

Weathered barley has a dull and often a dirty appem^ 
anca quite distinct from the bright ahotty character cHt 
good aamples. Ure, Diet., lH. ISfiw 

dlOt-Window (shot'winMo), It. [ME. shotwpn^ 
dowe, sekotwyndowe; < shot, shooting, 4* window: 
prob. orig. applied to loopholes for archers. The 
explanation { shotb, f 


for shut, + windf}w, is un- 
tenable on varions grounds.-] A ^eciai form 
of window projecting from the wan. See the 
quotation il^m Chambers. 

He . . . dressed bym up by a ahot teyndoute 

... penteriswal. 

Uhaueet, Miller's Tale, 1. 172. 


That was upon the carpenteris wal. ' 
CAoi 


tiaml weapon la mncii 


ettaemed by South African sports- 
W. W. Oramur, The Gun, p. 192. 




10 the North to denote the i^ei 


Oil control of negro voters In tha South by vi<3auoe and 
fb]«h»ldatlott.-»ilkat-i^ prtsoriPttMli "Md., a pre- 


wliich suj^rt it firmly in place, 
shot-raiS; (shot'rak), n. Same as shot-garland, 1. 
akotrelt, n. [Appar. < shot^ 4- rcr-el, as in pick- 
erel.] A pike in the first year. 

As though six mouths and the cat for a seventh bo not 
sufficient to eat an harlotry ahoBrel, a pennyworth of 
cheese, and half a scure sparlinga 

Oaacoigne, Supposes, II. 8. {Daviea.) 

shot-sorter (shot'sdr^tAr), n. A frame holding 
a series of rotary screens for sorting shot into 
various sixes. 

shot-star (sbot'stfir), n. The alga Nostoc com- 
mune. 

shott (shot), «. [Ar.] In northern Africa, the 
bed of an old saline lake which has become 
dried up by excess of eva|mration over pre- 
cipitation, and is now filled with deposits of 
salt and gypsum mingled with sand blown from 
the adjacent desert. Tlw word Is frequently used 
by writers In English and other languages on the physi- 
cal geography of northern Africa, 
shot-table (shot'ta'bl), n, A rotatifrg table 
having an annular groove or channel in which 
a round shot is placed to cool after casting. 
It is designed to cause the metal to shrink 
equally in all directions, 
shottea (shotted), p. a. 1. Loaded with a ball 
as well as with the cartridge of powder: said 
of cannon. 

Once fairly klndiled, he [Carlyle] la like a three-decker 
on fire, aud hta ahottad guua go off, as tha glow reaches 
them, alike dangeroua to frlaaa and foe. 

LowM, Study Window^ p. 14S. 

2. Having a shot attached ; weighted with ahot. 


Then she has ta'eir a ervstal wand. 

And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 

She has given it him out at the ahot window, 

Wi’ mony a sad sigh, and heavy groan. 

Clark Saundna (Child's Ballads, II. 60X 
Oo to the ahol-window instantly, and see how many thore 
are of them. A'eoft, Pirate, v. 

By akot-window is meant a certain species of aperture, 
generally circular, which used to be common in the stair- 
cases of old wooden houses in Scotland, and some speci- 
mens of which are yet to 
l>e seen in the Old Town 
of Edinburgh. It was cal- 
culated to save glass in 
those parts of the house 
where light was required, 
but where tliere was no 
necessity for the exclu- 
sion of the air. 

Chamban’a SeoUiah Songa, 

[IIL 216, note. 

shOHght. An obsolete 
form of shocks, shoo*i. 

BhOHld (sbfrd). Pret- 
erit of shdll^. 
ahoulder (shol'd^^r), 

«. [Early mod. E. 
also sholder, Sc. shon- 
ther, etc. ; < ME. 
seholdre, shulder, 
schulder, sehuldere, 
shuldreiid, seholdrcs, 
schyMeres, ssoldren, 
sehuldren), < AS. 
seulder, setddor, scul- 
dur (pi. sculdru. sent- 
dra, collectively <je- 
seuldru, geseuUire) 
ss: <,)FrieB. skulder, 
scholdcr = D. sehou- 
der ss ML(t. sckul- 
dere, sehuldtr, LQ, 
sehuldcr, seJiuller =s 
OHG. seulUnra. scul- 
ira, MHG. O.sehulter 
=s Dan. skulder =s 
Sw. skuldra, shoul- 
der; root unknown.] 

1 . A part, of the body 
at the side and back 
of the bottom of the 
neck, and at the side 
and top of the chest; 



Bones of the Left Shoulder and Up- 
per Extremity, frmi the front. 

A, aermuion: C. coracoid; CA. 
ciuvusi CL, clavicle; II, humerus: 
M, mctacarf * '' ‘ ‘ — 

Of thescapi 
mat row: 
mentt; U, ulna. 



fllioiilto 

collectively, the nartsabout the acapula orblade- 
bone ; the scapular re^on, including both bony 
and soft parts; especially, in man, the lateral 
prominence of these parts, where the upper arm- 
i)one is articulated, having as its bony &sis the 
united ends of the collar-bone and the blade- 
boiie, overlaid by the mass of the deltoid mus- 
cle. See also cut under sh&ulder^hlade. 

In another Yle, toward the Southe, dnellen folk of foule 
Stature and of cursed kynde, that han no lledee, and here 
Kyen ben in here Seholdru. MandevilU, Travels, p. m 
As did JSneas old Anohiees bear, 

So bear 1 tliee upon my manly uhauidmi. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VL, v. 2. 68. 
I commend thy iudaement for cutting thy cote bo lust 
to the bredth of thy thmUden, 

Chapmanf Masque of the Middle I'emple and Lincolns 

(Inne. 

Ammon's great son one i/mUder had too high. 

J*ope, Prol. to Satires, L 117. 


nnm 

Bvohangiiig that bird'a^ye reasonahlensas which soars 
to avoid i^erencc and losea ah senae of quality, for the 
generous reasonabletiess of drawing tkkvMur to thmddtr 
with men of like inheritance. 

Oeorpe Bttot, Daniel Deronda, Ixlil. 
To dvo, Show, or tun tho oold aiunildor. See cM. 

The Countess's dislike dldna gang farther at first than 
just sAoieatqr o' the'eanld *houiJur, SooU, Antiquary, nxiit. 

^'Does he ever come back?” . . . ** Ay, he comes back,” 
said the landlord, **to his great fHends now and again, 
and ffiv€$ th$ txdd Aoulder to the man that made him." 

JHckBfyh Oreat fiq[>eotatlons, UU 
To put or Mb 000*1 ahouldar to tlMWhtol, toasalat in 
bearing a burden or overcoming a dOBealty ; exert one's 
self : give etfecUve help : woik personally. 

And I then w( my ahevider to the leheel in good earnest 
^dney Smitht in Lady Holland, vll. 


edgeof the spine. ThesMpmceqpidsrncddlfothaM^^ 
border (oonverted into a foramen by a llgin«nt) denotii' 
the passage there of the vessels and nerve otiled b> thw 
aame name. The peouliarities of the human seapum ta« 
ault mainly from iia extensive growth downward to the 
inferior angle («tX with oonsequent lengthening of the 
axillary bonier and of the ao-called vertebral border/’ 
and from great devdopment of the spine and acromion. 
This bone, as usual in the biglier vertehratsi^ baa two ar> 
tioul8Clona*«wlllrtiie eMele and with the humerus; ex- 
cepting the aoromiodavlcttlar articulation, it Is attaebra U> 
the trunk solely by musolea of wUidi sixteen (sometlmea 
seventeen) arise trom or are inserted into the bone. (Com* 
pare the ihaiie of the rabbii'a shoulder-blade, figured un- 
der tnetacromiorL and of a bird's, under enupnia.) See also 
out under ahouUter. 


With one ahonldert, with one consent ; with united ef> 
fort. Compare shouider to Moulder. 


That they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to 
serve him wftA one ahofdder. . Zoph. iii. 9 (margin). 
2. Figuratively, sustaining power; strength to glioiildor fshol'd^r). v, 


support burdens: as, to take the work or the 
blame on one’s own shoulders. 

The government shall bo upon his ehoulder. Isa. lx. 6. 

ner slanderous tongue^ 

Which laid their guUt upon mygutttless Mm^ere. 

.9Aak.,Kich.III.,L2.96. 
8. T^e shoulder-joint. — 4. The parts of an 
animal corresponding to the shoulder of man, 
including some other parts, and sometimes the 
whole fore quarter of an animal: thus, a shoul- 
der of mutton includes parts of the neck, chest, 
and foreleg. 

Ill assure your worship, 

A diouidor of mutton snd a pottle of wine, sir. 

Fldoher^ Humorous Lteutenant, 1. 1. 


I fear, sir, my ahoulder-blade to out. 

5*0*., W. T., Iv. a 77. 
As tor you and me, my good Sir, are there any signs of 
wings sprouting hrom our ahtntlderddadeef 

Theekeray^ Phili]^ v. 

[Barly mod. £. also flhoulder-block '(sh5rd*r-blok), n. JVauf., a> 


sholder; < VL^. schuldrm ^ B. ^houderen =« O. large single block having a projec- 
schultem a Sw. shyldrafSkylbrastDiyn. skuldre, tion on the sheU to prevent the rope 
shoulder ; from the noun.] I, trans, 1 . To push that is rove through it from becoming 
or thrust with the shoulder energetically or with jammed. . , . , 

violence. fiJlOllldwr-bwiS (shdl d*r-bdn), n. [< 

That new rotten sophistrie began to beard and Mder s^lderbon.sfumrhon, kckuldfe- 

loglcke in her owne tong. bone; < shoulder + bone^.^ 1* bu- 

Aeehamt The Soholemaster, p. isa merus.-— 2. The shoulder-blade. 

^proching nigh unto him, oheMe by cheeke, 

He (Uunddond him frmn off the higher ground. 

I^peneer, f. Q., V. li. 49. 

But with his son, our sovereign Lord that It, 

Youthful Theodfiok was prime man in grace. 

And quickly «*oiiid«fvd Hthelswiok from Court niir.«lAa^ nn « a 

Broome, Queens Exchange, iU. 8nOIUder-1irftC6 (sbol der-bras), n, A surgical 
appliance for treating round shoulders. 


My sonya bed hath reate none. 

But leneth on the eehuldre bone. 

Holy Hood (S. B. T. 8.X p. 800. 
To see how the bear tore out bis thoulderdwne. 

Shak., W. T., iU. 8. 97. 


fo JouwJ^aTlTklt® s^cifi^^^^ Bh 0 Tad«r.br 00 Ch( 8 h 6 TMfer.bTdch),ii. A brooch 

snonlder-cap (shol'dCr-kap), «. The piece of 
armor which covers the point of the snonlder, 
forming part either of the articulated epaulet 
or of the pauldron. 

Bhoulder-clappert (shord^r-klap^^r), n. One 
who claps another on the shoulder, as In famil- 
iarity or to arrest him ; in the latter sense, a 
bailiff. 


der^simiiw andsra-eapto are theehotddere in this sense. 
Robert of Lincoln Ithe bobolink] is gayly drest, . . . 
White are his ehoutden and white his crest. 

Bryant, Robert of Lincoln. 

6, Some part projecting like ashpulder; spe- 
ciHcally, in anat. the tuberculum of a rib, sep- 
arated from the head by the neck, and usually 
articulating with the transverse process of a 
vertebra. See tuberculum, and cut under rib. 
—7. A prominent or projecting part below the 
top; a rounded projection: as, the shoulder of 


different countries and at duferent times. 

The broken soldier . . . 

Shouldered his crutch, and ahow'd how fields were won. 

<?ofiiirm4t*, pesL Vll, 1. 1,58. 
Plsjrlng, at the beat of drum, their martlsl pranks, 
ShoMfing and standing as if struck to stone. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, L 187. 
At their head came Thor, 

Shouldering his hammer. Jf. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
Down ia the oellan merry bloated things 
ShmUder’d the spigots, straddling on the butts 
While the wine ran. Tennyson, Guinevere. 


A back-friend, a ehoulder-elapper, one Chat countermanda 
The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. 

5Aailr., C. of K., Iv. 2. 87. 


a hill; especially, a projection on an object to 8. To form a shoulder or abutment on, by Aoiadar-eovar (ahordCr-kuY^Cr) « InVntom 
oppose or limit motion or form an abutment; aa ^ _ wtwaer-COTer (suoi aer-Kuv er),M. in«»tom., 

a norixontal or rectangular projection from the 
body of a thing. 


cutting or casting, as in a shaft or a heum.- 
BhOUlwir armi, the order given to infantry to shoulder 
their muskets. 

H. intrans. To push forward, as with the 
shoulder foremost; force one’s way by or as if 
by using the shoulder, as through a crowd. 


All (senin^-menl tramped, kicked, j^lnnged, Ot^dered, 


„ , much tumult 

as could well be hnagined. Scott, Rob Rqy, v. 

Then we ahoulder’d Uiro’ the swarm. 

Tennyson, Audloy Court. 


and io«tle<l doing as littfe service wl 
8 uni 


Wo already saw the French flag floating over the shoulder 
of the mountain. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 42. 

Out of the shoulders of one of the towers springs a tall 
young fir-tree. Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 462. 

Then they resumed their upward toll, following the 
, rough path that xigsagged up the mighty shoulders and 
slopes lof Ben Nevis). IT. Black, In Far l^ochaher, vl 
Specifically — (a) The butting-ring on the axle of a vehi- 
cle. (6) The projection of a lamp-chimney just below the sllOlllder-aQgle (shdrd^r-aiig'gl), n. In fort, 
wntraMlon or neciL (e) In carp., the finished end of a name as shoulder, 9. 
tenoned rail or mulllon; the part frurn which the tenon mttrvn'lAmr rabAl'dA* 

projects, and which fits close against the piece In which Sll0llltt6r-De« (snol dcr-belt), n. MthU, a belt 
the mortise is cut. Bee cut nimer mortise, (d) In print- worn over the shoulder, for use or ornament. 
ing, the projection at the top of Uie shank of a t^ be- See bandoleer, baldric, guige, sword-belt. 
yond the face of the letter. See cut under type, (i?) In tta *.«< 

artery, the broadeat part of a barbed arrow-head; the m«v 17 

width across the barbs, or from the shaft to the extremity fashion. P^pye, Wary, May |7, 1868. 

of one of the barbs. (/) The upper part of the blade of a shOlllder-blAde (shdl'dfer- bifid), n. [< ME. 
■word. (£r) In a vase, jug, bottle etc., the projection he- ^ , . 

low the neck. 

The body of this vase to richly ornamented : . . . round 
the shoulder is a frieze of Scythiana. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archwol, p. 881. 

(*) In a knife, the enlarged part between the tang and the 
blade. (D In angling, a feather to the body of an artlflcinl 
fly* 0) The back part of a sail 

The wind aits in the ehoulder of your saU. 

. Shot., Hamlet; I 8. 66. 

8. A projecting edge or ridge; a bur. 

What conatitutes a good plate in photo-engraving is deep gles. Of these, the ventral surface, 

■harp lines free from dirt or shoulders. which lies upon the ribs, is the ven- 

Scribner's Mag., VIII., p. 90 of Adv'ts. the other surface la the dot^m. 

9. In fori., the angle of a bastion included 
between the face and the flank. Also called 
shoHlder-anifle. See cut under bastion, — 10. In 
the leather-trade, a name given to tanned or 
curried hides and kips.— li; In entomr, (a) One 
of the humeri or front upper comers of an in- 
sect’s thorax : but iu tyoleoptera, Hemipiera, and 
(Irthopternthe term generally denotes the upper 
front angles of the wing-covers, (h) A shoul- 
der-TOoth.—Head and shoulders. See hend.-^-Osm 
the left shoulder. Bee Lt/ii.- Point of the shoulder, 
the acromial process of the scapula ; the acromion. For- 
mwly also called shoulder pitch. Bee cuts under shoulder 
and «*(>ldd<n'•bfllde.--Sh0Ulder-0^Unt^ tSll Bee 
Mui, and eat under sharpie . — Shoulder to shoulder, 
with united action and mutual cooperation and support. 


same as shoulder-tippet. Bee patagium (c). 
shouldered (shdl'd^rd)*, a. [< ME. yslmldred; < 
shoulder + Having Moulders, of this or 

that characU^r: as, hToud-shouldered, round- 
shouldered, red-shouldered. 

Take oxen yoiige, . . . 

Ythuldred wyde is gotMC, and huge brest. 

Palladius, Hnsbondrle (E. E. T. B.), p. 129. 
Broad-shotddrred was he, grand to look upon. 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 282. 

shoulder-girdle ( shol 'd^r-g6r^dl ), n . The pec- 
toral or scapular arch or ^rdle. See pectoral 
(firdle, under girdle, and cuts under ejnpUmra, 
interciavicle, omoslemum, sternum, scapula, scait- 

^ ^ ulocoracoid, and shoulder. 

it on my new stuff-salt, with a aftou/der-belt. flhOUldeTigUard (shdl'd^r^fird), «. 1. Same 

“ “ ^ “ uuepauUere. — 2. Armor or the shoulder, espe- 

cially when added to the hauberk or gambeson 
as an additional defense. Bee cuts under^^on^ 
let, 2, and pauldron. 

Bhovlder-mtter (shdrdfir-hit^^r), n. One who 
hits from the shoulder; one who in boxing de- 
livers a blow with the full weight of his Imdy ; 
hence, a pugilist; a bully; a rough. [Oolloq.^ 
U. S.] 

A band of shfndder-hUters and haJlat-1)ox atulfera. 

New York Tribune, Sept. 80, 186S. 

dumldflrinff (shord^r-ing), n. rverbal n, of 
shi)uJ4er,v7} 1. The act of pushing or crowd- 
ing with the shoulder or shoulders. 

Borne thought to raise themselves to high degree 
By riches and unrighteous reward ; 

Borne by dose ^unudring ; some by flatteree. 

%miser, K. Q., IX. vil. 47 


sehulderblad = D. schouderblad ss ML6. schuU 
derblat, G. schulterblatt ss Dan. 8w. skulderblad; 

shoulder -f blade.'] The scapula (which see). 
The human shoulder-blade to somewhat peonliar in shape, 
and some of its parts are named in terms not applicsmle 
or seldom applied to scapulie In gen- 
eral It is a coroponnd lione, indud- 
ing a coracoid as a mere process, and 
develops from seven centers of ossi- 
fluation, two of which are cojracoid. 

It ia commonly said to havetwdsur- 
faces, three borders, ^nd three an- 


This latter la unequally divided into 
two parts by the development of a 
high ridge, the spine, extended Into 
a stout proceaa, the acromion. The 
flat part aliove the aplne to the tupm- 
spinous fossa ; thatlielow the spine, 
the infraepinous fossa; the venter 
is also called the subseapular fowa. 
Theee three to»m indicate the primi- 
tively prismatic and rod-like char- 
acter of the bone ; and they corre- 
spond respectively to the vrsseapu- 
lar, poeteeapidar, and subscapular 
surfaces of a more general nomen- 
clature. The spine being actually 
In the axis of the scapula, it foliowa 
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Those shotdderings sside of the week by the strong, 
which leave so many *' in ahallowa and in vniseHea." 

H. Spenesr, Fop Bel Mo., XXV. ifiL 

2. A shoulder; a slopixig projection or bank. 

When there is nota kerb there should be a thoulderiw 
of sods and earth on each side to keep the road materlaia 
in place, and to form with the finished surface the water 
tables or side channels In wbkdi the surface drainage la 
cclleeted. Mneye. Jrto., XX. m, 


8. In slaUng, a bed of haired lime placed be- 
ti»t tb. i|«on>)tou» »e»th the tipper «d|» of ftewBellerjtnd thi^ 

praiiiiMi.ndafUi.iMni«. Th«,rtm.A/MMU,ttiMottMr eortii eletM, to raiee them end eld In meidjui 
end of the bone, aVlts eonfitience with the eormiotd. The the joints water-ti|^t. 



If. A^fat, 

lie, the narrowev mee ot which are 
panJli^iiaidlneUtied. SeeT-^to. JS.M. Knight 
iao«dtd«rjotllt (ehdrd^jpint), ». The Joint 
betweeii the humerne and the pectoral girdle, 
la molt matsmalM tbeliameriui and wminUanre alone con- 
eemad. but la the mmiotremee and lowcfr anlmaU the 
oonuMHO bone also takea |»rt. The Joint U a ball-and* 
eoeket or enarthrodlal one. permitting extenaive move* 
menta. dee enteunder ehotiMer, ttenwm, and interftavMe. 
idhoalder-kBot (ehard^T-not), n. i. a knot of 
ribbon or of metal laoe worn on the shoulder. 
The faabion was introduced from France in the time of 
Charles U. It is now oonflned to eervanta In llveiy. 

Bir, I admire the mode of your •hmUder-knot; methinka 
It hanga very emphatically, and oarriea an air of travel in 
it ; yonr aword-knot too ia . . . modiah. 

Farquhar, Coiiataiit Couple, i. 1. 

X eottld not but wonder to aee pantaloona uid iJmAder 
tnoCe orowding among the common clowna (on a Jury). 

Rogtr JNofth, Guilford, I. 28S. 

It ia Impoaaiblo to deaoribe all the execution that waa 
done by the ijte«i<ier>Arnot, while that faahion prevailed. 

SteeU, Tatler, No. 161. 

2. An epaulet.— *8. A piece of jewelry made 
to wear on the shoulder, as a brooch or simple 
ornament: most generally a diamond pin set 
with many 8tones.-~4. (me of certain noetnid 
moths : an English colleotors’ name. Modena 
haailinea is the rustic sboulder-knot.—Sbonlder- 
^ irOttM, the ruffed grouae, Bonam umbMa, Alao 
. — ‘Ug, J, LaUumt 17S8 ; J. SaMne, 1823. 

'-knotted (shdl'dOr-not-^ed). a. [< 
ehoulder-knot 4* -ed».] Wearing a shoulder- 
knot. 

A ih4fuider-knottsd Puppy, with a grin, 

Queering the threadb^ Curate^ let him In. 

Colman the Vounger, Poetical Vagariea, p. 144. (Daviee.) 

ahcmlder-lobe (shdl'd^r-lob), n* Seeprothora- 
eic ehoulder4ohe8, onder protltorocie, 
ahonlder-moth (Bhdl'd6r-m6th). n. One of cer- 
tain nootuid moths: an English collectors’ 
name. Agrotie plecta is the flame-shoulder, 
shoulder-note (shdrd^r-ndt), n. Bee noie\ 5. 
shoulder-peftged (sborddr-pegd), a. Gourdy, 
stiff, and almost without motion: applied to 
horses. 

shoulder-piece (shdrd^r-pes), n. A shoulder- 
strap ; a strap or piece Joining the front and 
back of a garment, and passing over the shoul- 
der. 

It (the enhod] ahall have the two ehoulderpiecee thereof 
JoitiM at the two edgea thereof ; and ao it ahall be Joined 
together. Ex. xxviiL 7. 

Shonlder-pitcht (shol^^r-picU), n. The point 
of the shoulder; the acromion. 

Acromion. The ehouMer piCeA, or point, wherewith the 
hinder and fore parta of the uecke are Joyned together. 

C’otyraee. 

shoulder-pole (shdlM^r-pol), n. A pole to be 
carried on the shoulders of two peraons to sup- 
port a burden slung between them. 

llie double gate waa thrown open to admit a couple of 
fettered ooiivicta carrying water In a large wooden bucket 
alung between them on a etunddfr-pole. 

The Century, XXXVII. 86. 

shoulder-screw (shdrd^fr-skrd), v. An external 
screw made with a shoulder which limits the 
distance to which it can be screwed in. 
shoulder-shield (shdrd^r-sheld), n. l. Bame 
oeqmuldron, — 2. An outer and additional piece 
of armor worn in the just or tourney, general- 
ly on the left shoulder only, 
shoulder-shotten (shdrd^r-shot^n),^. Sprain- 
ed in the shoulder, as a horse. 

Swayed in the hack and Mhoutder-ihotten. 

Shot., T. of the S., Hi. 2. 66. 

shoulder-slip (shoKddr-sHp), fi. A slip or 
sprain of the shoulder; a dislocation of the 
shouldeivjoint. 

The horee will probably take eo muck care of hlmeelf 
aa to come off with only a etrain or a ehmdder^dip. 

Advice to Servaute (Groom). 

shoulder-slipped (shCl'd^r-sUpt), a. Having 
a slip of the Moulder; suffering dislocation of 
the moulder- joint. 

Mr. Floyd brought word they could not come, for one 
of tlicir horaea waa ehouideraipt, 

Buffer Kmih, Uxamen, p. 173. 

He mounted him again upon Boalnant& who waa half 
thotddeT<4dipped, 

Jeirvie, tr. of Bon Quixote, 1. 1. 8. iDaviee.) 
Shoulder-SPla^ed (sherder-splSd), a. Same as 
ekoulder^Upped. 

ShOttlder-SPCtted (shdrdSr-spot^ed), a. Hav- 
ing spottea shoulders: as, the ekmlder-epoitcd 
roquet, lAocephalm omaiua, a tropical Ameri- 
can liaard. 

ihoulder-strap (shdl'dcr-strap), n. l. a strap 
worn over the shoulder to supimrt the dress or * 
some article to be carried. 
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Be then menda the akei^iAMinw of hla pCwdarOMini 
and ponchea. W. if. M^Beir Tiinotliy, p^ m. 

2. A narrow strap of clotb edged with gold bul- 
lion, and in most cases ornamented with gold or 
silver bullion, worn on the shoulder by naval 
and military commissioned officers as a badge of 
rank. The color of the cloth In the Giilted Statea army 
dlatlnguiahea the varlofta corpa, while in the navy a ptou- 
liar ornameut in addition to the inalgnla of rank la uaed 
to deaignate the corpa. A atrap wltnont a bar aignlflea 
a aeoond lieutenant, the oorroapondtng iiaVy grade being 
the ensign ; one bar, first lieutenant in the army and Ju- 
nior lieutenant in the navy ; two bars, captain in the army 
and lieutenant in the navy ; a gold leaf, major and lieu- 
tenant-commander ; a silver leu, lieutenant-colonel and 
commander ; a silver eagle, colonel and captain ; a silver 
star, brigadier-general and commodore ; two silver stars, 
majoi^eneral and rear-admiral ; three aUver atara, lieu- 
tenant-general and vice-admiral ; four silver atara, genenral 
and admiraL 

In the army of the United States the rank of officers 
is determined by the inahrnia on the epanlettes and 
shuulder-etmpe. ITffhelm, MlLDlct, p. 476. 

8« Same as ^gaulikre, 

ihmUdar-tipiiet (shdrdfer-tip^et), n. In en- 
tom,, a patagium. See patogmm (c), 
hhoulder-wrendl (shoVddr-reneb), n. A 
wrench, strain, or sprain of the shoulder. 
Skouler, n, A dialectal form of ehovcler^, 
ihonp (shoup), n, [Also dial. ehoup(>^tree); < 
ME. achowpe, eeopei^tre); perhajM ult. connected 
with^4>2(AS.hcdpc,etc.): seeWp*-*.] Bame as 
Wp2. Oath, Ang,f p, 338. [Prov. Eng.]' 
ffliourf, ffhouret, »• Middle English forms of 
ehower^, 

ffkout^ (shout), e. r^rly mod. E. also ehowt, 
skoutCt ehowtej < ME. ehouten^ echouten; origin 
unknown.] x. intrans. 1. To utter a loud sig- 
nificant call or outcry, either inarticulate, as 
in laughter, calls, signals, etc., or articulate; 
speak m a very loud and vehement manner. 
It ia generally applied to loud utterance or calling out in 
order to expreaa joy, applause, or exultation, to give an 
alarm, to draw attention, or to incite tb ui action. 

With that gan al hire meyne for to ehtnUe: 

A t go we ae, caste up the gates wide." 

CMueer, Troflua, it 614. 

All the sons of God shouted for Joy. Job xxxvilL 7. 
2. To order drink for another or others as a 
treat. [Slang, Australia and U. B.] 

And ao I shouted for him and he shouted forme, and at 
last 1 aaya —** Butty," says 1, ** who are these chaps round 
here on the lay t " i/. ki/tysley, Geoffry Hamlyn, p. SS6. 

He must drink a nobbier with Tom, and be prepared to 
shout for all bands at least once a day. 

A . C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 248. 
To shout at, to deride or revile with shouts. 

That man would he shouted at that should come forth 
in his great-grandsire’s suit, though not rent, not discol- 
oured. 

Bp. Ucdl, Fashions of the World, Sermon, Kom. xll. 2. 

n. traue. To utter in a loud and vehement 
voice; utter with a shout; express with raised 
voice. 

They threw their cops, . . . 

Shouting their emulation. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 218. 

The people cried, . . . 

Shouting, "Sir GMahad and Sir Ford vale ! " 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

shouts (shout), n. [< ME. showte, echowte; < 
ehout^f !>.] A vehement and sudden outcry, ex- 
pressing joy, exultation, animated courage, or 
other emotion ; also, a loud call to attract atten- 
tion at a distance, to be heard by one hard, of 
hearing, or the like. A riiout is generally near a mid- 
dle pitch of the volc^ as opposed to a cry, scream, idiriek, 
or scraeoh, which are all at a high pitch, and a roar, which 
is at a low pitch. 

Than a-rtioa a shoute and so grete notyse that alia the! 
tho turned to flight, and the chase be-gao that looge en- 
dured, for from euensonge ft lasted vnUi imht. 

Jferi<n(E.E. T.8.Xli.m 

Tliuraday, the vij Day of Jannaril, the Maryoners made 
a grett Shoicte, s^ng to vs that they soy londe. 

Torkington, Biarie of Eng. Travail, p 60. 

The universal host up sent 
A sAout that tore helTs concave. 

Baton, F. L., 1.642. 

Great was the shout ot guns from the oasUea and ship. 

Pepys, Diary, April 9, 1666. 

shout^ (shout), n, [Prob. a var. of in like 
sense ; otherwise a dial. var. of ehootf and so 
called with ref. to its light movement.! A small 
boat, nearly flat-bottomed and very light, uaed 
for passing over the drains in various parts of 
Lincolnshire: when broader and larger it is 
used in shooting wild ducks in the marshes, 
and is then called a gunmng-^kout, [Prov. 
Eug-] 

And from two boats, forfeited anew in this year, of 
which one dung-boat, called a shouie, nothing here, be- 
cause not yet appraise, hut remaining in the cuatody of 
the acoomptant ot walfk and estnwa. 

XXIV. 808. {BetUiweU.) 


ShiOtltsr (shou'ter), n, 1. One who shouts. 

A peal of loud applause rang oui^ 

And tbin'd the air, till even the birds fell down 
Upon the shouters* heads. JOryden, 01eomene% i. 1. 

Hence — 2. A noisy or etithusiastic adherent 
of a person or cause. [Blang, U. 8.] 
skonniuuit (shout'man), n, ( < ehmit^ + mon.] 
One who manages or uses a shout. Bee ehouf^, 
Archmlogia, XXJV. 303. 

idlOVB (shuv), ; pret. and pp. shoved^ ppr. 
shoving, [< ME. elutven, echoven, ehoofen, eeojen 
(weak verb, pret. ehavedc), usually echouv&tit 
showven fstrong verb, pret. shof, pp. shoven, 
ehoveh < AS. ecofian (weak verb, pret. ecofode), 
usually eeufan (strong verb, pret. ecfdf, pi. ecu- 
/oHjpp. ecofen) = OPries. sJeuva s= O. echuiven ss 
MLG. echmen s= OHG. ecivpan, sceopan, MHG. 
G. stdUebm ss Icol. sM/a, ekijfa = Bw. ekuffa ss 
Dan. ekubhe ss Goth, ekiubany shove ; allied to 
Skt. i/kshubhy become agitated, in causal form 
a^tate, shake, impel; of. Lith. skubti, hasten, 
(]^u]g. ekubati, pull, pluck. Hence ult. shoved, 
ehe(^,ecuJllle^,Muffle,2 1 , irons, 1. To press or 
pusn along by the direct application of strength 
continuously exerted; particularly, to push 
(something) so as to make it slide or move along 
the surface of another body, either by the hand 
or by an instrument: as, to shove a table along 
the floor; to shove a boat into the water. 
]lbwnny{)ge biymitoite and lede many a barelle fntl^ 
They shoefedae hit downne ryste m ehyre watur. 

MS. Cett, CeOig. A. it, 1 116. (SamufM,) 
The hand conlii pluck her back that shoved her on. 

gXair..A.afidO.,t2.m. 
The playere fat ehovel-board] etand at the end of the ta- 
blei . . . each of them having four flat weights of metal, 
which they shots from them one at a time eltemately. 

Strutt, Sports and Psatimee, p. 896. 
The maiden lady herself, sternly Inhosplteble In her 
first purposeiL soon began to feel that the door oii|ri>l> Iff 
be shoved beck, and the rusty key be turned in the reloo- 
tant lock. Haudhome, Seven Gablee, iv. 

2f. To prop; support. 

Hit (a tree] hedde shoriers to ehoue hit up. 

Piers Plowman (Ck xix. SOI 

8. To push roughly or without ceremony; 
press against; jostle. 

Of other oare they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the ahearers* feasts 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ! 

MOton, lycidas, 1. 118. 
Be used to shove and elbow his fellow-servants to get 
near his mistress. ArbuOmof. 

4f. To push ; bring into prominence. 

If that I live, thy name shal be shove 
In English, that thy slelghte shal be knowe. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1881. 
TO ShOVO by, to push aside or away ; delay or reject. 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by Justice. 

‘ ^6alr., Hamlet, ill 8. 68. 

TO Shove down, to overthrow by pushing. 

And on Fridw, after sakeryiig, one come fro cherch 
warde, and sehofe doune all that was thereon, and trad on 
the wall and brake sum, and wento over. 

Poston haters, L 217. 
A strong man was going to shove down Ht. Paul's cupola. 

AfhuUmot. 

To shove Off, to thrust or push off or away ; cause to 
move from shore by poshing with poles or oars : as, to 
shove 0 / a boat. 

The country-folk wasted their valor upon entrenchments 
which held them easily at bay till the black boats wero 
shaved of to sea again. J. R. Green, Conq. ot Eng., p. 86. 

To Shove the queer. See^ueeri.agyn. L Topttsb,prD- 
pel . drive. See thrust. 

II. intrans, 1. To press or push forward; 
push ; drive ; move along. 

He shqfay on, he to and fro was sent. 

Chaucer, 1'roilus, Itl. 487. 


And here is greet hevyiig an shmynq be my Lord of 
Suffolk and all nis counsel! for to aspyo bough this mater 
kam aboute. PaeUm haters, I. 41. 

2. To move in a boat by pushing with a pole or 
oar which reaches to the bottom of the water 
or to the slioro; often with off or firom. 

Every man must know how much water his own vessel 
draws, and not to think to sail over, wheresoever he hath 
seen another . . . shave over. Ikmne, Sermons, XHL 
He grasp'd the oar, 

Receiv'd his guests aboard, and shov'd from shore. 

Oaetk, 

3. To germinate; shoot; also, to cast the first 
teeth. IlaUiweU, [Prov. Eng.] 

shove (shuv), n. [\ ME. ehtme (= Sw. sknff us 
I>nn. skuh ) ; i shotHf, v.] 1. The act of shoving, 
pushing, or pressing by strength continuously 
exertea; a strong pusn, generally along or as 
if along a surface. 

Ulan tbei ffnisshed in so rudely that thei threwe COC at 
the firste shoge in thetrv oomynge. 

lferiln(K. E. T. S.\U.218: 



1 rened two minutot, and then g»ve the dom Miouiflr 
«Aom. OulUTer*e Xhtrelt, i. 8. 

An’ '« liga on ’la back T the grip, wi* nodn to lend ’im a 
•Aomt, Tmnpfon, Northern Farmer^ New Style. 

2. The central woody part of the stem of flax or 
hemp; the boon. — 3. A forward movement of 
packed and piled ice; especially, such a move- 
ment in the Bt. Lawrence river at Montreal, 
caused in the early winter by the descent of the 
ground-ice from the Laohine Bapids above, 
which, on reaching the islands below the city, is 
packed, thus forming a dam. The body of water 
formed by the dam biirata tlie cruet of ioe on its surface, 
and the current Mliovea or poahea the ioe in great oakea or 
blocks, forming in some pUcea masaea over ito feet high. 
In the spring the shove is caused by the breaking or hou^- 
combing of the ioe by the heat of the sun and Uie pressure 
of the ioe brought from Lake St louis by the current 
(Local, Canada.! 

Borne gentlemen were looking at the tons of ice piled 
upon the dike Wednesday, and the conversation turned 
upon the power of the tee ditring h tthom. 

ManirwU (Canada) WUneM, Feb. 7, 1889. 

dloye-boardt ( shu v' bdrd ) , w . [< shove + board ; 
appar. suggested by shove-groat^ < shove + obj. 
^oat. The other form, shovel-boardf appears to 
DO earlier.] Same as «Aowf-bo«rd, 1 and 2. 
With me (a shilling of Edward VI.] the unthrifts every day, 
With my faoe doemwani, do at thorn-board play. 

John Tailor, Travels of Twelve-pence. (JiTaiwi.) 

Sliove-froatf (shuv'grot), n. [< shove 4- obj. 
groat, } Same as shmel-boardf 1 and 2. 

JPid. Thrust him down stairs ! know we not Oalloway 
nagef 

FaL Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat shil- 
ling. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. m 

Made it ran ss smooth off the tongue as a shove-groat 
shilling. JB. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, liL 2. 

ihOFa-halfbennyt (shuv'ha^pe-ni), n. Same 
as shovel-boardf 1 and 2. 

I remarked, however, a number of parallel lines, such 
M are used for playing shove hat/penny, on a deal table in 
the tap-room fr^uented by them. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 198. 

(shuv'l), n. [< ME. shovele^ schovel, 
sehovele, ahovreJl, sehoule^ shots (> E. dial, shoulf 
shoot), < AS. seojt, scofle, in oldest form scdhl (ss 
B. sehoffel = Sw. skofvel = Ban.sAmd ,* cf. (with 


Skssdiisio (var. stmal to Mi s lIottfc, 

rFdi&;!PobitxL|a., (MiiMiiia.) 
They heard hlni uuietly, without any skmUtsg of feet, 
cr walking up and down. 

> LaiaNSr,eth SennoQbet Idw. 

sbovalart. h. Ah obsolete ^Uingof shoveler^. 


seo/m), shove: see shove.'] 1, An instrument 
consisting of a broad scoop or concave blade 
with a handle, used for taking up and removing 
loose substances, as coal, sand, earth, gravel, 
com, coin, etc. The most common fonn of shovel is 
that used tor removing loose earth, coal, or the like ; it 
is made of thin iron, the blade square and flat, with low 
tides nearly at right angles witli It, and a wooden handle 
■omewhat curved, about two feet six Inches in length, and 
terminating in a bow-handle. Bee Jtrthshovel. 

Tbo nome hi spade mdsehoU and ner the place wende 
Pepe hi gonne to delue. Uoly Rood (E. E. T. 8.X p. 42. 

To knock him about the sconce with s dirty shovd. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 110. 

2. A shovel-hat. [Colloq.] 

A queer old hat, something like a doctor of divinity’s 
skovM. T. Hughes, Tom Drown at Hngby, L 2. 

3. In zooL, a formation suggesting a shovel. 
See cuts under paddle-fish and shoveler^. — 4. 
See the quotation. [Slang.] 

In the early days after the Crimean War, the engineers 
in the Navy were a roogh lot They were good men, but 
without much education. They were teobnically known 
as shovels. The Engineer, LX Vll. S44. 

Month Of a shovel Bee inotgA.>-Pro]iged shovel, a 
■hovel made with prongs instead of an ondlvided blade : 
nsed for moving broken stone, etc. 
flhoreB (shuv'l), r. ; pret. and pp, shoveled or 
shovelled, ppr. shoveling or shoveuing. [< ME. 
schovelen (= D. schoffelen, hoe, = G. schaufcln 
sss Sw. shofia ss Dan. sJcovle, shovel) j from the 
noun. Cf. «kot<f.] 'L trans. 1. To take up and 
move with a shovel. 

In winter, to shovel away the snow from the slde-wslk. 

HawUi&me, Seven Gkibles, iv. 

2. To move or throw in large quantities, hastily 
and clumsily, as if with a shovel: as, to shovel 
food into the mouth with a knife.->To shovel up. 
(a) To throw np with a shovel, (h) To cover up with ewrtb 
oy means of a spade or shovel. 

Ob ! who would fight and march and coantennarcfa, 
De shot for sixpence in a battle-field. 

And shovM'd up into a bloody trench 

Where no one knows? Tennyson, Audley Court. 

n. intrans. To use a shovel: as, to shovel tor 
one^s living. 

ghovel^f, n. [A particular use of shoveU, or 
abbr. of shovel^^, shovelbill.'] Same as shoveler^, 
BoUyhvmd, 1593. (HaUiwell, under shovell) 
Sharel^t, V, [< ME. shovelen ; a var. of shuffle^ 
.q. v.J An obsolete form of shuffle. 


Bbovdaraf <shuv'el-$rd), n, [< ME. srdiovelerd, 
schevelard (of. oontr. shoulerd, < ME. *schou- 
lard, scholarde) ; a var. of shovehr^f with accom. 
suffix -ard, Ct, shoulerd,] 1 . An obsolete form 
of shoveler^, 1. 

No manner of deer, heron, sAmelord— a speeies of duck. 

Statute SS Hen. VJIL, quoted In S. Dowell’s Taxes in 
[England, III. 284. 

2. An obsolete form of showier^, 2, 
sbOTalbill (sbuv^l-bil), ft. Bame as shoveler^, 1. 
[Local, U. 8.] 

snayel-board, ahiiflle-board (shnv'i-bord, 
shuf'l-bdrd), n, HEarly mod. E. also shoofte- 
htmrd, shoofieboord; < shovel^, shuffle, + board, 
Ct. shoveboard, which is appar. later, but on 
etymological munds is prob. earlier.] 1. A 
^me in which the players shove or orive by 
blows of the hand pieces of money or counters 
toward certain marks, compartments, or lines 
marked on a table. As the game Is played in recent 
times, the players strive to shove the counters beyond a 
certain line and as near the end of the table as possible, 
with(»ttt shoving them entirely off. Formerly also shove- 
board, and (because often playM with silver pleoesX shove- 
groat, slide-groat, shovd-penny, or shove-halfpenny. 

On a night when the lieutenant and he for their disport 
were plaielng at slidegrote or shoofieboord. 

Stanihurst, Chron. of Ireland, an. 1528 (Holinshed’s 
• iOhron.X 

The game of shovdboard, though now considered^as ex- 
ceedingly vulgar, and practised by the lower classes of the 
people, was formerly in great repute among the nobility 
and gently : and few of their mansions were without a 
shovel-bot^. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 16. 

2. The table or board on which the game of 
shovel-board is pla^^ed: also, the groat, shilling, 
or other coin used in the game. 

Away slid 1 my man like a shovd board shilling. 

Middleton and Dekker, Doaring Cirl, v. 1. 

3. A game played on shipboard by pushiug 
wooden or iron disks with a crutch-shaped i 
mace or cue so that they may rest on one of 
the squares of a diagram of ntue numl>ered 
squares chalked on the deck._Bdward shovel- 
hoardt, a shilling of Edward VI., formerly used in play- 
ing shovel-board. 

Seven groats in mill-sixMnces, and two Edivard shovd- 
boarde, that cost mo two uiUliiig and twopence sppieoe. 


hiUed Ai^sjmh'haiad tad or widgeon, yroudbitt, l^tWMllAn 

^The spoonbill Plakdea letceorodto/ 

The shovekw witii his hrode badk. Bfedtaa. 

shOTel^flflll (shuv'l-flsh), n. Same as showb- 
hea d, 

shovel-footed (shuv'l-ffft'ed), a. KME^sekoe- 
elU-fotede; < shovel^ + foot + -ed2,] Having 
feet like shovels; having broad and flat feet. 

Sehovelle-fotede was that sohalke, and achaylaade hyma 
semvde. 

With senankes unaohaply, sohowanda [shoving, knocklngl 
to-ged^ Mode Arihure (K E. T. B.X L IU9B. 

sliovelfal (shuva-ffll), tt. [< Shovell + -/td.] 
As much as a shovel will hold or will readily 
lift at one time. 

Not a shovelful of earth had lieea thrown np in thnaa 
three waaka to fortify either the Federal campa or the ap> 
proaehes to the <l4p6t of Plttabnrg Landing. 


three waaka to fortify either the Federal campa or the ap> 
proaehes to the <l4p6t of Plttabnrg Landing. 

Comte de Porie, Civil War in Amerioa (tcanaX I- MUL 


Bhovol-hat (shuvG-hat), n, A broad-brimmed 
hat, turned up at the mdes and projectinff in 
front, worn by clergymen of the CmiTch of Eng- 
land. 

The profession of this gentleinaii*a oompaiikm was on- 
mfstakable— the shovd-hat, the clerical out of the coat, 
the neok-oloth without collar. Rtdwer, My Novel, xi. 2. 

Whereas the English Johnson only bowed to every 
Clergyman, or man with a shovd-hat, I would bow to every 
Man with any sort od hat, or with no hat whatever. 

Carlyle, Sartor Besartus, ilL 6. 

shovelhead (shuv'l-hed), n. 1. The sbovel- 
liea^ed sturgeon, Seaphirhynehops platyrhyn- 



Shak., M. W. of W., i. l. 16W. 

shoveler^, shoveller^ (8huv'l4fr), w. [< ME. 
schitveler; < shovel^ 4 -<»*L] One who shovels. 

The tUlers-in, or shovellers of dust into the Sieves of sift- 
61 * 8 , Mayheir, London labour and London IV>or, 11. 194. 

shoveler*'^. shoveller® (shuv'l-^r), w. [Earlv 
mod. E. also shoveler, dial, contr. shouter; < ME. 
schoveler (cf. var. shovelar, shovelard, shoulerd ) ; 
a particular use of shoveler^ or formed indepeu- 
dently <4r/«>tJc/l 4* -/t 1 : so called with ref. to its 
broad bill (from whicn it is also called broad- 
bill and spoonbill).] 1. A duck, S^taluln cly- 
peata, having a very broad bill which widens 
toward the. end. it is a roedium-slised fresh- water 
duck of the subfamily Anatinm, inhabiting Europe, Asia, 



SHoveler {S/atuia ctfptatm). 

Africa, and America. The male is of showy party-colored 
plumaM, with glossy dork-green heed like a mallard’s, 


plumage, with glossy dork-green 

white breoft, parpHsli-ohestnnt abdomen, sky-blue wlng- 
covertA and rich green speculum set In biscic and whItA 
black rump and tail-ccnrerta, blackish bill, orange vgm, 
and vermilion or red feet The female la much lew gaudy. 


The len^b is from 17 to 21 inches. The eggs are imout 8 
in numoei; Uttle over 2 hr 1| inebes in sua pele-dmb or 


ShovaI-head«d Sturgeon {SeafhirhyHek«ftpl«ly»‘kyHehHs'). 

chus, or another of the same genus. — 2. The 
bonnet-headed shark, Sphyrna or Rmicejm H- 
huro. See cut under sharkh n. 
shovel-headed (shuv'l-hed'ed), a. Having a 
broad, flat snout, like a shovel: specifically 
noting the shovelheads.— sbovel-hsadsd shailL 

See sharki. 

shoveling-flat (shuv' ling -flat), w. In naval 
arch., a flat surface in a fire-room or coal- 
bunker where coal may be shoveled conve- 
niently. It is generally made of thicker iron 
to resist the wearing of the shovels, 
shoveller, n. See movelcr't, shoveler*^. 
shovelnose (shuv'l-udx). n, l. The shovel- 
nosed sturgeon. — 2. One of two different 
shovel-nosod sharks, (a) The sand-Hhark, Carohariaa 
(or Odimiaspis) anterieanus. (b) A ouw -shark of the Pacific 
cfjast of the United States, Hexawhus (or Notidanus) cori- 
nus. 

shovel-nosed ( shuv ' l-ndzd) , a. Bame as shoveU 
headed. 

shovel-peimyf(shuv'l-peii^i),ra. Same nsshovel- 
board, I. 

shovel-plow (sbuv'l-plou), n. A plow, with a 
simple triangular share, used for cultivating 
the ground between growing crops, 
shover (sbuv'f»r), n, [« D. schuiver sr MLG. 
schuver; as sitove, v„ 4 -er^,] One who or that 
which shoves. Specifically —(a) One who pushCA poles, 
orsetoaboat (Local, U. Sd 
The moon is at its full in September or October, and the 
perigee, or in thovar parlance *'pagy,” tides take place. 

Sportsman's Oazdteer, p. 177. 
(5) A pole with which toe mouth of the tunnel of a fish* 
IKmnd is opened and closed. ( lake Michigan. ] — Show 
of ttlO quoer, one who passes counterfeit coin. (Slang. } 
Show^ (sho), V,; pret. shrnced, pp. shrtwn or 
showed, ppr. shopping, [Also arcnaically shew 
(the older form); < ME. shewen, schewm, 
schawm, scheawen, scheanwen, seawen, seawen, < 
AS. seedwian (pret. scedwode, pp. scedwod), see, 
behold, also make to see, show, ss OB. skawdn 
ss OFries. skawia, skowia, sehoia, skua ss D. 
schouwen, inspect, view, sss MLG. sehouwen ss 
OIIG. scawOn, scauwOn, seowdn, seouwdn, see, 
look at, consider, MHG. schowen, schouwen., Q. 
schauen, see, beliold, asr Ban. skue, behold, m 
Goth. **skawjan (in comp, us^kawjan, awake), 
*skaggw6n, see ; of, Gotn. shuggwa, a looking- 
glass; OHG. seuear, scUehar, a lookinff-glass; 
AS. seua ss OHG. se&wo » leel. shuggt, shade 
{ueeskug); leel. skygna, spy, sicodha, spy, ekyn, 
insight, perception ; < Tent. ^ sku, see* per- 
ceive, » L. eavere (y ^seav), take heed, be care- 
ful, orig. look about, «8 (ir. kovIp, notice ; cfv 
Bkt. kavi, wise ; OBulg. ehuti, know, perceive, m 
Sloven. Berv. chuUt hear, m Bohem. ehiU m Pol* 
oMte, feel, m Buss. chuyaH, feel, dial* 


ikefW ■ 

liaa«. From the root of lilt. 

eeanmaer^ etc., Bimn\ etc*, ^rki^.etc. 
The pp. $ho¥)n (uke sawn^ iewn, etc.) is m^em. 
eoiilprmed to the analogy of sowni hUmn^ etc.] 

1. traaa. 1. To let be aeen; manifest to the 
eight; dlBolose; discover. 

Than be-gan the day for to olere» and the sonne to iheuw 
out hi* bemea and diyed theire banieya. 

ir0Wtn(£.B.T.S.)^ m. 443. 
All the more it aeeka to hide iUelf, 

The bigger balk it aAtniw. 

Shalt,, Tempest, ilL 1. 61. 
The aporttve wind blows wide 
Their flutt'ring rag8» and sAotiw a tawny akin. 

Cmper, Task, L 668. 

2. To exhibit or present to the view ; plaee in 
sight; display. 

The men, which wonder at their wounds. 

And ahtwe their acarres to onery coramer by. 

Qamoiyne, Steele Olas, etc. (ed. ArberX P. 66. 
Go thy way, thm thyself to the priest. Hat. vlli. 4. 

I was ahmpn in it a sketch of bombs and mortars as they 
are now used. 

Additon, Remarks on Italy (Work% ed. Bohn, I. S71>.t 

3. To communicate; reveid; make known ; dis- 
close. 

They knew when he fled, and did not ahew it to me. 

1 Sam. xxiL 17. 
0, let me live ! 

And all the secrets of car camp I'll thaw, 

3hak„ All's Well, iv. 1. 93. 
Know, 1 am sent 

To tham thee what shall come in fature days. 

Iftfeon, P. L., xl. 857. 

4. To proyb; manifest; make apparent or clear 
bv evlosli^i reasoning, etc. ; demonstrate ; ex- 
plain • ■ 

Whan that harden what he was, thel aelden as gladde 
peple that he iUmtHtd well fro whens he was coraeti. 

Martin E. T. Ht 462. 
This continusll course and manner of writing or speech 
thewth the matter and disposition of the writers ^nde 
more than one or few wordes or sentences can sAeir. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 12S. 
He draws nnonilfe’s map a sigxag line, 

That shorn how far 'tia safe to follow sin. 

Cnwper, Hope. 1. 608. 
Shmr yonr good breedlii^K, at least, though yon have fur* 
got your duty. ShitrUlun, llie Rivals, iv. 2. 

6. To inform; teach; Instruct. 

One of the black ones vdnt with me to carry a quarter 
, her how to coni it. 

. S(j,Haksr, New Timothy, p. 223. 

6. To inatk; in^cale; point out. 

** We aeobe ... At this wordo an* 

■uerde Naso^n v feire sunes, lo, hyra yonde," 

. . . and4iim.h^ 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), II. 871. 
An el lJ Wl iiS tePk stone, of old wrought well, 

Alone ISMtath a ruined roof now shineed 
The gcMdirhereto Uie folk were wont to crowd. 

rtffinm Morris, Ihullily Paradise. I. 826. 

7. To point out the way to; guide or usher; 
conduct. 

Come, good sir, will you sAotr mo to this house? 

8hak,, M. of V., iv. 2. 20. 
O, gentlemen, 1 beg pardon for not showing you out; 
this way. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 2. 

8. To bestow; confer; affonl: as, to show favor 
or mercy. 

And eke, o lady myn, Paoecia! 

My penue them giiyde^ and helpe vnto me shem. 

/tabes* Boot (E. E. T. 8.x p. 2. 
Felix, willing to shfw the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
bound. Acts xxlv. 87. 

The Commons of England . . . treated their living cap- 
tain with that discriminating Justice which is seldom 
shewn except to the dead. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

9. To explain; make clear; interpret; expound. 
What this montaigne bymeneth and the morko dale 
And the felde ful of folke, 1 shal row faire schewe. 

Putts Plowman (BX L 2. 
Interpreting of dreams, and shewing of hard sentences, 
and dissolving of doubts. Dan. v. 18. 

XO. Figuratively, to exercise or use upon, 
usually In a slight and superficial way; barely 
touch with. [Colloq. and humorous.] 

As for hair, tho' it's red, it's the most nicest hair when 
I've time to Just show it the comb. 

Hood, The Lost Heir. 
To Show a log. See tsg.^To Show oauso. see cause, 
-^TO ittlOW fivht, to manifest a dlaposltion or readiness ■ 
to resist*-* To flaow foxHtto manifest; publish; pro* 
claim. 

O Lord, open thou my Ups; and tny mouth shall shew 
forth thy pmse. Ps. 11. 16. 

To Show oK, to aet off;' eidiibit in an ostentatious man- 
ner : aa, to show of one's aooompllshmenta.-*To show 
oBoli oo|m See ookir,^to show one’s hand, see 
AaiMj.— To show ont tha floor, to dismiss one from the 
loom or hottse.-*-T0 ^OW tho cilovsa hoot Seedown. 
—To show tho ooI^Ohottldir. .see eoM.— To show 
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lOathor. See whUs fisathor, under /M<A»r.*rTo OhOW 
tU 9 ,to expose; hold up to anlniadv«rsion» rtdieuleb or con- 
tempt: as, to show up sn impostor. 

How far be was Justified in showing up his friend Hack* 
lin may admit of question. 

Jon Bes, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. Ixxix. 

It would be unprofitable to spend more time in disen- 
tangling, or rather In showing iw the koota in, the ravelled 
skeins of our neighbours. BuaAeyf Lay Sermons, p. 80. 

n. intram, 1, To be seen; appear; become 
visible or manifest ; come into sight, or, figura- 
tively, into knowledge. 

The Alniykantortts in her sstrolabies ben streyhto as a 
line so as she^oyth in this figure. 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, IL 26. 

The fire i' the flint 
Shows not till It be struck. 

Shak., T. of A., i 1. 28. 

The painter, whose pictures show best at a distance, but 
very near, more unpleaaing. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progrem, 1. 

A faint green light began to show 

Far in the east. 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly Faradiae, I. 288. 
Cuckoo, calling from the hill, 

Swallow, skimming by the miU, 

Mark the seasons, map our year. 

As they s/uno and disappear. 

M. Arnold, Poor Matthias. 
2. To make one’s (or its) appearance; be visi- 
ble ; be present. [Now colloq.] 

Sche lyetbe in an olde Castelle, in a Cave, and sehewsths 
twyes or thryes in the Zeer. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 28. 

The ladies. . . . finding the rapid gallops and easy leaps 
of the "light lands " greatly to their taste, always showed 
in good numbers. J. 0. Jsaffreson, Live It Down, xL 
To ihOW Off, to make a show ; make a oonscions and more 
or less obvious display of one’s scoompliahmenti or ad- 
vantages ; display one’s self. See also showing-of. 

Young gentlemen . . . «6otcc/ to advantage beside the 
befustiane^ rustic, and inebriate portion of the crowd. 

GrenvilU Murray, Bound about France, p. 226. 

To Ihow up, to appear; put in an appearance ; 
or be present. [Colloq.] 

shOW^ (sho), M. [Also archaically sActc; <M£. 
schewcy < AS. scedwe, a show, = D. schouw (in 
schouW’Spcl, a spectacle, show) =r MLG. achouwe 
= G. schau =s Dan. skue, a sliow, view ; from the 
verb.] 1, The act of showing or exhibiting to 
tho view ; exposure or exhibition to view or no- 
tice; manifestation; demonstration. 

• But I have that within which passeth show; 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

Shak,, Hamlet, I 2. 86. 

Nor doth this grandeur and tnajestick show 

Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 

. . . allure mine eye. MiUon, P. B., iv. 110. 

Not long after the Admiral's Deatli the Protector was 
invaded with si^veral Accusations ; wherein the Earl of 
Warwick made not always the greatest show, but had yet 
always tho greatest hand. Bfsksr, Chronicles, p. 807. 

2. Appearance, whether true or false; sem- 
blance; likeness. 

Long ahe thus travelled, . . . 

Yet never shew of living wight espyde. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1* Hi. 10. 

Of their Fruits, Ananas is reckoned one of the best, in 
taste like an Apricocke, in shew a farre off like an Arti* 
choke, but without prickles, very sweete of sent. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage^ p. 506. 

Nor was this opinion destitute of a show of reason. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vL 

His intellectual eye pierces Instantly beneath the shows 
of things to the things themselves, and seems almost to 
behold truth in clear vision. Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 22. 

3. Ostentatious display; parade; x>omp. 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a show, 

Vryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 187. 

In the middle ages, the love of show was carried to an 
extravagant length. StruU, Sports and Pastimes, p. 24. 

The city fGeneva] itself makes tho noblest show of any 
in the world. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Wtu'ks, ed. Bolin, L 802X 

4. A sight or spectacle; an exhibition; a pa- 

geant; a play; as, the Iiord Mayor’s show; 
specifically, that which is shown for money : as^ 
a traveling afiower-^Aotr/ a Gattle-ffAeir. 

Some delightful ostentation, or show, or pageant, or an- 
tique, or firework. Shak,, L. L. L. , v. L 118. 

Was my T^). Maior’s shew, with a number of sumptuous 
pageants, speeches, and verses. 

Bortyn, Diary, Oct. 29, 1662. 

Here raree shmes are seen, and Punche's Feata 

And Pocket's pick'd in Crouds and various Cheats. 

Qay. 

The shrill call, aoroaa the general din. 

" Roll op your curtain I Let tho show lie^n ! " 

WhUtisT, The Panorama. 

5. A feint; a deceptive or i)lau8iblo appear- 
ance; a pretense of something, designed to 
mislead; pretext. 

In rtww to keepe the straits, in deed to expect the enent 
Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 866. 

Beware of the scribes, . . . wbioh devour widows' 
houses, and for a show make loug prsyem. Lukexx. 47. 


Ouiwn 

They teem'd a while tobestiir them with askew of dUS* 
gence in thtr new affairs. Milton, Hist Eng., lit 

0. The first sanguinolent discharge in labor; 
also, the first mdication of the menses. [Col- 
loq,] — 7. A sign ; indication ; prospect ; prom- 
ise: as, a show of petroleum; a show of gold. 
[U. 8. and Australia.] 

The depth to which a well Is drilled is generally regn* 
lated by the depth of the producing wells in the immedl* 
ate vicinity, and sometimes by the stunc, as it is called, of 
the oil in the well. Cone and Johns, Poti oHa, p. 144. 

8. Chance; opportunity. [Colloq., U. 8.} 

Tom may be innocent ; and he ought to have a fair show, 
anyhow. M. Sggleston, The Graysons, xi. 

[Used attrlbutively to Indicate display or effect : aa, Hiis 
is a show day at the club ; B was the show figure of the 
party.] -’-AUXOWOi lUUlflS, a raising of hands, as a means 
of Indicating the sentiments of Huioctiiigupon some prop- 
osition.— Dumb flbOW. See dumh sAino.—BhOW Bvm- 
flay, the Sanoiiy before Commemoration at Oxford Vni- 
versity.— To aute a SbOW, to Bbow off ; make a display. 

Hee seemes not sincerely religious, especially on sol- 
emne dalM ; for he comes oft to C4iurch to make a shew. 

Bp, Easio, Micro-cosmographie. An Alderman. 
sfiyiL X and 2. Sights representation.— 8. Display, Parade, 
etc. (see aseaniaMm), flourish, dash, pageantiT, splendor, 
ceremony.— fi. Color, mask. 

Sbow^, t^* A dialectal variant of shore, 
allOW^ (shd), n, [Also shew; prob. a reduced 
tormoishodeh shoodf lit. 'separation,’ applied 
to various uses: see shodeif shode^, shbod.'l 
Befuse : used in the plural. 

Be . . . recommends that the ground immedlatehr un- 
der the stem of the oak. birch, and other trees which de- 
mand meet attention ahall be covered with a subatanee 
called shews, being the refuse of a ilax-mllL which of 
course serves to exclude the drought, like the prooeas 
which gardeners caU mulching. 

Prose Works, XXI. Ufl. 

Coal used to be quarried in Scholes. ... It must . • . 
have been worked at a very early pendod, and the heepa 
of shows (refuse and cinders . . .) would naturally give a 
name to the place. 

(Quoted In N. and Q., 7th ear., IX. 26ft. 
flihow-bill (shd'bil), n. A placard or other ad- 
vertisement, usually printed, containing an an- 
nouncement of ^oods for sale; also, such a 
placard announcing a show, 
snow-box (sho^boks), n. A box containing 
some object or objects of curiosilv exhibitea 
as a show, as the box for a Punch and Judy 
show. 

Mankind are his show-box-- n, friend, would you know 
him? 

Pull the string, ruling passion the picture wUl show hhn. 

Bums, Fragment Inscribed to Fox. 

showbread, shewbread (sho'bred), n. Ts G. 
schaubrod s=s 8w. skddebrod = Dan. skueorod; 
as sAotot + brcadi.] Among the ancient Jews, 
the bread which was placed eveiv Sabbath 
before Jehovah on the table of sbittim-wood 
overlaid with gold, set in the holy place, on 
the north side of the altar of incense, it con- 
sisted of twelve loaves, to represent the twelve tribes of 
Israel, and waa made of fine flour, sprinkled with in* 
Dense. It was accounted holy, remained on the golden 
table during an entire week, and was eaten In the sanc- 
tuary by the priests alone. 

Have ye not read . . . bow he entered into the honae 
of God. and did oat the shewbread, which was not lawful 
for him to eat, . . . but only for tbe priests? MatxU.4. 

show-card (sho'kkrd), n. A tradesman’s card 
containing an announcement; also, a card on 
which patterns are exhibited in a shop, 
show-case (shd'k&s), n, A case or inciosurc of 
which all or some of the sides are of glass, in- 
tended to keep small and delicate or valuable 
objects from dust and inju^, while leaving 
them in plain sight, whether in a museum or in 
a place of sale. 

show-end (sho'end), n. That end of a piece of 
stuff, as woolen cloth, which forms the outside 
of the roll, and is unrolled to be shown to cus- 
tomers. It is often ornamented and lettered 
with silk or other threa<l woven into the pleee. 
shower^ (shon'(^r), «. [Early mod. E. also 
showre; < ME. shour, shoure, schonr, schowre, 
schur,< AS. sewr, a storm, shower {hspffles sciir, 
hagalscur, a hail-shower, regm scur, ren-^r, a 
rain-shower, iro/cwo mir, ‘cloud-shower, ’/duo 
scur, 0 shower of arrows, scur-hoga, shower- 
bow, rainbow), also jioet. confiict, battle, =08. 
slur, a conflict, battle, = OFries. schuty a fit, 
paroxysm, = D. svhoer = MLG. schur = LG. 
sehure, achuur = OHO. sc&r, MHO. schur, G. 
schauer, a shower, storm, fit, paroxysm, = leel. 
skur = 8w. skur = Goth, skura, a storm {skura 
windis, a storm of wind) ; perhaps orig. ‘a thick 
dark cloud, rain-cloud’; of. L. ofiacarua, and see 
afryi .] 1 . A light, or moderately heavy, fall of 
rain, hail, or sleet; used absolutely, a fall of 
rain. 



shower 

Bnt gnuselM golour* dt hem*MU!» 

That neuere had harneaae ne hiurlo-«eft(>Ufif; 

JHehmm the 1 2S. 

Whan that Aprillo with hia ahowraf aoole 
The droghte of Marchv hath parood to the roote. 

Chaiteer. Oen. iftol to C. T., \. 1. 
Faat falls a fleecy shvw’r, the downy flakes 
Descending. CowpoTt Task, iv. 826. 

8. Figuratively, a fall of any liquid in drops, or 
of solid objects in large number. 

So fro heaen to holle that hatel tehor [of flendst laate. 

Alliterative Poeme (ed. Morris), li. 227. 
In the three and twentieth Year a Shon>erot Blood rained 
In the Isle of Wight two Hours together. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 60. 
How quick they wheeTd, and, flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy ehowert against the face 
Of their pursuers. MUtoti, P. R., ill. 824. 

8. A. copious supply bestowed; liberal distri- 
bution. 

Sweet Highland girl, a very ehouw 
Of beauty ia thy earthly dower 1 

rordmrcirtA, To a Highland Qirl. 

4. Jjx puroteehnyf a device in which small stars 
of a slow-burning composition fall from rockets 
or shells, presenting the appearance of a shower 
of fire,— of. An attack; an assault; a conflict; 
a battle. 

To put the of peril i haue ney perlached oft, 

Ana many a scharp mthowr for thi take tholed. 

William (if Paleme (£. R. T. S.X 1. 4514. 
In the laate ehour, aoih lor to telle, I 

The Mk of Troye hemaelven ao nqraledden 
That with the worae at nyght homeward they lledden. 

Chauveft Ttollua iv. 47. I 

Than thei yaf hema aharpe ahewr that thei were diaoon- 
flted and chaeed oute iA the place. 

ifsrfs»CB.E. T.S.). it 868. 
llelaoKle StMWm. Seetasteorfe. 
ailOWer^ (shou'^r), v. rSarly mod. fi. also 
gkowre; < shower^, a.] I, trans, 1. To water 
with or as with a shower; wet copiously with 
rain. 

Or aerve they aa a flowery verge to bind 
The fluid akirta of that tame watery cloud, 

Leat it again diaaolve, and ekonver the earth? 

jrOhm, P. L., xl. 883. 

8. Hence, to wet copiously with water or other 
liquid in the form of spray or in drops : as, to 
shower plants from a watering-pot; to shower 
one’s head in bathii^; to shower a convict as 
a punishment*— 8. To discharge in a shower; i 
pour down copiously and rapidly; bestow lib- 
erally ; distribute or scatter in abundance. 

Once more 

1 ihower a welcome on ye. 

JShok., Hen. VZII., L 4. flS. 
Weekower'd darta 


Scaroa tu aakomaslmi day the hetvena Indulgi 
Our melting cUma 

ArmWnngt Art of Pretanrltig Healthy i 
allOWary (shou'Ar-i), «. [< shower^ + -yi.] 
1. Baining in showers; abounding with fre- 
quent falls of rain. 

Mnrranua oame from Anxur*i ehowsfy height 
Addiaun, Remarks on Italy (Works, ea. Bohn, I. 428). 


Addiamt Remarks on Italy (Works, ed. Bohn, I. 428). 
8. Like a shower; frequent or abounding, like 
the drops in a shower. 

l>ew*d with ahmeery drops, 


(dbfi'itpb II. Hxposttre of somatfalixfi: 
conceded, as a iraud or an abturdity, to ridi- 
cule or animadversion. [CoUoq.] 

We can forgive fiatnusA Johnson the mode he adopted 
of expressing his apprehensions of Poote‘s satire, beeauie 
it was immwiate, and treading closely on the heels of a 
threatened ahmv uik 

Jon Bee, Saaay on Samuel Foote, p. Ixxvll. 

show-window (sho^win^do), n, A window in 


Dp’Clomb the shadowy pine. 

Tann 


showfallyt(8h6'ftil-i), odv. [< *show/ul(<show^ 
-/ul) 4“ -lyS.] Gaudily; showily. 

The Toroh-bearera habita were likewiae of the Indian 
garb, but more atrauai^t than those of the Maskers ; all 
ahotttftdly ganilaht wi^ aeueral«hewd tethers. 

Chapftian, Masque of the Middle Temple and Unoolu's 

[Inn. 

show-Rlaas (shd'glAs), It. 1. A glass in which 


’ iM show-window (sho'win^do), w, A window in 
abounding, like arrangea for the display of goo^. 

showy (shd'i), o, [< showi + -yi.] 1. Making 
ry drops, a show or stiiking appearance ; gay; brilliant; 

btmi^son, Lotos-Ratera. effective. 

, ^ , -t The men would make a present of everything that waa 

SAot^at (ssAOtt?^ rich and ahmty to the women whom they most admired, 
vily. Addiaon, Spectator,' Ho. 484. 

wise of the Indian Europe our golden-rod is cultivated in the flower- 

of the Maskers * all ffardena. as well it mteht be. The native species is found 
tethers. mainly in woods, anala mpeh less (Uumy than oura. 

mple and Unoolu's •f- Swrroagha, The Century, ICX. 100. 

[Inn. 2 . Given to show or display ; ostentatious. 


show-glass (shd'glAs), It. 1. A glass in which The effect of "moral " interests appeara in habits with- 
something is seen; a mirror ; esiieoially, atnagio out which the aoholar or artist la not prtmerly free for hia 
mirror, or a glaw in which things not present, wort^^e^i«njrtltomto.umptatk>ntoh.Ac«,tartmd 

are mside to appear. 8. A show-case. g_ Onm, ProlcBomnw to Ethioai i 148. 


The maid, who views with pensive atr 
The akompUm fimught with glltt’ring ware, 

Seea watches^ braometa, ringa, and looketa 

Cowper, Pineapple and Bee. 

showily (shd'i-li), adr. In a showy manner; 


pompously; with parade. cent, at 

dlOWlllOSS (sho'i-ues), it. The state of being 

tthAwrvf ThnmrkATianAaa • fWAiif. iruttHulA B410W-j 


T. H. Oram, Prolegomena to Rtbios, f 148. 
She was so used now to the ways of the Italian^ and 
their ahowy affection, It was hard for her to realise that 
people could be both kind and cold. 

Ba/rpePa Mag., LXXVII. 136. 
Showy orohls. see OnMa, 2. aiSytt. Gorgeous magnill- 
cent, aumptuoua pompous, grand, flashy, glaring, garish, 
dreaay. 

ihow-yard (shd'yftrd), w. An inclosure for the 


tiiyT<ME. shewing^ sekewgnae, < AS. seedwung, objects at » ». v , 


^dthechUd . . . waalnthedeaerteUll thedwerfhto pjSSS aTthSr^SolS^oi^iteh oowa 
ahmeing unto larael. Luke 1. SO. Mid to exhibit a working dairy in the ahwoyam. 

8t. Aspect; looks. gtimterly Bee.. eXLV. 2W. 

Tluuine.idsl»«.dlBrtMK.v. ihrab (shmb), n. [< Hind. wine, splritu- 

Anoon spak Drede, right tnua aeiyim. ous liquor, < Ar. sharab : see shrulfi, sherbeU^ 

Bom. qftke Boaa, 1. 4041. . Sherbet; hence, wine or spirits. 

8. A setting forth or demonstration by words: "Of what caste are von?" asked an Englishman of a 

as, he is wrong by his own showing. naUve India “Oh/ repb^ the native, ‘‘I m a Chris- 

’ ^ ^ ^ tian—1 take brandy sara6 and get drunk, like you. 

The flrat remark which . . . suggests Itself is that, on Nature, XXX VlII. 260. 

toiajJmwVip, the notes at lij^oT private banka are not I brandy, he said it was Shrdb (the 

money. J. S. MUl, PoL Bcon.. UU xiL f 7. for wine and spirits). 

4t. A warning; a pwmhecy. HalUwell. FsyM. Beaearch, U. 2o. 

flliowillg-oil (shd'ing-ofO, n. 1. Ostentatious i^ag (shrug), n. [< M£. schragge, an assibi- 
display. — 8. In a s^cific use, techniogl in or- latea form of scrayi.] 1. Something lopped 
nittiology, the peculiaT actions or attitudes of off ; a clipping; especially, a twig. [Prov. I'Uig.] 
many male birds in mating, when such are very •• var brom owt ta ha' fine ahraga . " This was said to a 
marked or conspicuous; amatory Hutics or dis- man about to dress rooently thraabod barley fur market. 
Dlav. Th, duxrina^ff i. . cliu«ot.ri>tio fa.blt of th« <>» «« Worda 


The flrat remark which . . . suggests Itself is that, on 
hia ahomng, the notes at least of private banka are not 


Upon them, but in vain ; thenr reach'd their ships. 

Fletcher (aha another), False One, v. 4. 
On their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd rosea. MBton, P. L., Iv. 778. 

IL inirans. To rain in showers; fall as a 
shower: as, tears showered down his cheeks. 

Sir, all the aecumulationa of honour ahowre down upon 
you. Brome, Northern Lass, v. 2. 

Before roe ahower*d the rose in flakea 

Tmnyaon, Princess, tv. 

flltowei'^ (shd'^r), ft. [Also, archaically, skewer; 

< HE, skewer, sohewer, a shower, a looking-glass, 

< A8. scedwere, a looke^ spy, < sccrficiun, look, 
see, show : see showK For the sense ^ looking- 
glass,’ cf . OHG. scucar, scHekar, a looking-glass : 
see under showK] 1. One who or that which 
shows or exhibits. In Boots law, showers in Jury 
canaea are two persona named by the courL usually on the 
•uggeatlon of the parties, to accompany the Jurom when 
a view of the property which the cause relates to is al- 
lowed. Bee viewer. 

It [the star of BethUdiein} achon to the schepherdes a 
aehewer at bllsae. Piera Plowman xli. itOS. 

To check this, the mayor waa commanded, if any such 
reporta or wiitioga got abroad, to eowmlne aa to the first 
ahowera and ntterera thereof, whom, when found, he waa 
to' commit to prison and sharoly to i^niah, as an example 
to others. J. Bairdner, Richard 111., vi. 

8t. A looking-glass ; a mirror. 

He made a braaun lauatorye, with hia foot, of the ahew- 
ara of wymmen. Wydif, £x. xxxvUL 8. 

He putty tb in hys pa wiener 
A kerebyf and a comb, 

A ahewer, and coyf 
To bynd with hya Inks. 

Poem on the Titnea qf Bdwa. II. (ed. Hardwick), si. 16. 

flllOWer-batll (shou^6r-bhth), n. 1. A bath in 
which water ia showered nrion the person from 
above. — 8. An apparatus ^r pouring a shower 
of water upon the body. 
flllOWerilieflfl (sbou'^r-i-nes), n. The state of 
being showery. 

•hoWfirleM (shou'^r-les), a. \<shower^ + -Icea.] 
Without showers. 


many male birds in mating, when such are very •• var brom owt ta ha’ fine ahraga . " This was said to a 
marked or conspicuous; amatory autics or dis- man about to dress rooently thraabod barley fur market, 
play. The diowliw^rfr <■ . cliiinot.ri.tio b>Mt of the «llPP*'>«* o» «« »“«<=“• Worda 

peacock, turkev. and many other galliuHceons birds (see 2. A rag; a jagged piece. 

M whkii ™lnBSl5frf®tbi btoZSTenc^^^ 

mous; of various wader* (the cut under ruf ahowa the Mone Artnure (is., js. j. j. 8474. 

ruff in the act); and of the saiid-hfll and other cranes, etc. sllif&gt (shrag), v. t. [Also dial, shreg, shrig; < 


dlOWi8ll(8hd'i8h),a. [<#/ioici 4* -te/ii.j Showy; 
gaudy; ostentatious. [Bare.] 


They are as ahowiah, and will look aa magnificent, as if Fort?., p. 448. 


ME . schraggim ; < shrag, n. ] To clip ; lop ; shred ; 
also, to ornament with tags or shreds. Prompt. 


he was deacended from the blood i 


A red hod on hir heved, ahragid al of shrldis. 


Swi^ Bickentaff Papers. With a riche rlban irold be-gon. 

showman (sho'man), n.; pi. showmen (-men). ^ Arund. Cm. Arm,, 27 , 1 180 . (BalliwaU.) 

[< showl 4* man.^ One who exhibits a show, ^o ahrag trees, arbores putare. Bamt. 

especially the proprietor of a traveling exhibi- shraggort (shrag'^r), n. [< ME* schreggare; < 


(BaUiweU.) 

Baret. 


shown (sbou). 
show-place (si 

lie exhibitions. 
[Bare.] 


A past participle of show^. trims trees. Huloe 
tid'plas), fi. 1. A place for pub- shram (shram), v. t 
i. — 8. A gymnasium (which see). * scram, var. of ^st 


The common ahouhplaee where they exercise. oenurao. xtaiitwen. irrov. c 

NAak., A. and c., m. a 12. dirank (ahrangk). A pretent 


shrag, v., 4* -cfl.] One who lops; one who 
trims trees. Huloei. 

hram (shram), t, [An asaibilated form of 
*scram, var. of ^serim, scrimp: see scrimp.^} 
To cause to shrink or shrivel, as with cold ; 
benumb. Hatliwelt. [Prov. Fng.l 
hrank (abrangk). A preterit of shrink. 


show-room (sho'rdm), n. 1, A room or apart- Khirin obscMire.] Athickdt. 

ment in which a show is exhibited. [Prov, ^g.] 

Thodw«fk«ptth.g.U.oftb..*«..™m. "iv ^11“*!!!?^"^'. . - . 

^ A • u You toll* Who another dove, by the most chaffy ahrap 

8. A room or apartment, as in a warehouse, thet ever was set before the eves of winged fowl, 
where goods are displayed to the best advantage Bp. Mall, Lettmx (1620), p. 889. 


8. A room or apartment, as in a warehouse, 
where goods are displayed to the best advantage 
to attract purchasers; or, in a hotel, an apart- 
ment set aside for the use of commercial trav- 
elers, i II which they can exhibit samples to their 
customers. 

Miss Knag darted hastily up stairs with ft lionnet in 
each band, and presented herself in the ahow-room. 

Bieirena, Nicholas NIckleby, xvUi. 


Betting silver lime twigs to entMikB young gentlemen, 
and caaung foorth silken ahrapa to oaten woodcocks. 

Naahe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 16, 

iflirapo (shrftp), V. t. and i, [< ME. shrapen, 
an assibilated form of scrape*, q. v.] If. To 
scrape. 

For lat a dronken daffe in a dyke falle. . . . 


, jpp,. uruiiKon u««« in bujav iiuiq. . . . 

alunr-rtone (Hho'stdn), », A polMied qu»rtz «*«»>•« hh cIoUum bte .hrnM 

oiyeital8ervuiga8aiiiagicinirrorineertaiiiiii> „ j . ,u . Pf«» J“io«wi««B(B),»1.4a. 

Heriy In the rooTowe to iArflttwfi In the vale, 

canxations. fynde my dyner atnonge the wormes smale. 

Among these [Dr. Dee's magical apparatus] waa a Show- Bydgate, The Chorle and the Bird. 

stone, ar an angelical mirror, placed on a pedestal, ... o i 

B. K.. looking Inte the said, “I see a garland »* To scold. [Prov. 

of white tote-bnds about the iK^er of the stone ; they be flATgimel (shrap^nel), n. jjXamed after the Brit- 
well opened, but not Ml out" ^ iflW 6«n. Shrapnel (died 1842).] A shell filled 

I. D laraeiif Amen, of Lit., 11. 296, 298. bullets Bud a small burstliig-ehafge just 

flhowtef, V. and n, A Middle English spelling sufilGient to split it open and release the buUets 
of shout, at any given point, g^erally about fiO yards be- 



ibm rMthbyg the objeat aimed at. tbe 
exploaion ox the ehell^ the bullets and frag- 
ments dy onward in a shower— Boxer siuraimel, 

« eytindriosl iron •hell, Interiorly groovedTiined widi pn- 
perilled with ballf and roeln, oanrina s buretiug-oharge 
In a tin chamt^er at the base, and having a wooden howl 
overlaid with Bheet<iron. The charge 1» oomiected with 
a fttkc in an Iron tube. 

abraadt.^. t. An obsolete form of ghrcd. 
#liread-head(^8hred'hed )*n. [For ^shrad-headiD: 
see $hred and head."] In arch., same as jerkin’- 
head. Imp, Viet, 

alired (shred), v, t, ; pret. and pp. shred (some- 
times aforeddod), jppr. shredding, [Early mod. E. 
also^Areod; < ME. shredtm, schreden (pret. shreds 
sehredf schredde^ pp. scltredy schrede)^ < AS. sored- 
dian (pret. ^soreaaode) (in eomp. be-screddim)^ 
orig. strong, *^screddan (pret. *scre6d), cut up, 

. shred (> screddung^ shredding, and acreddc, a 
shred), « OFries. skr^da sa MD. sehrooden, 
sehrooifent shred, clip, = MLG. sehrOden, schrd- 
deny serdden = OHG. scrotauy MHG. schroteny 
hew, out, lop.G. HchroUmyOMiy saw, gnaw, nibble, 
bruise, pind, ss Dan. skraacy cut, lop; not re- 
eorded in Goth. Hence shredy n,y screedy and 
ult. shroud^ y serolly screw, Ct, AS. scrudniany 
OHG. serotony investigate, Ij. scrutariy investi- 
gate : see serutiny, ] 1 . To out or tear into small 
pieces; also, to out or tear pieces from. 

Worte*, or othere herbm tiniM ofte, 

The whiche she shntdde and BeeCh for hir living. 

Chaucer, Clerk’B Tale, 1. 171. 

One . . . found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild 
gourds his lap full, and came and Mred them into the pot 
of potUge. 2 Ki. iv. 89. 

This Bword shall nhred thee as BOiall unto the grave 

Ab minced meat for a pie. 

B. Joncorit Tale of a Tub, Iv. 8. 

2. To tear into pieces, either small and irreg- 
ular, or long in proportion to their width ; tear 
into ragged bits, scraps, or strips: as, to shred 
old linen. — 3. To prune; lop; trim, as a pole 
or a hedge. [Now only prov. Eng.] 

Then they lerned to chred their vynes, and they lemed 
to plant and graffe their olyiiee. 

A, Oddinff, tr. of Justin, fol. 17S. 

The BiiperiliionB and waat sprigs of yine% being cut and 
ahnatied oU, are called saiinenta. 

WUhaU, Diet (ed. ISOBX p. 103. 

alired (shred), n, [Also screed, an unassibilated 
form, known chiefly in a differentiated sense ; 
< ME. shredCy schrede, schread, < AS. scredde, 
a piece, strip, shred, ss OFries, skred, schred 
ss Ml), sehroode ss MLG. schrode, schrade, a 
piece cut off, ss OHG, serdt, a cut, MHG. schrdt, 
a cut, stroke, wound, a piece cut or sawed off, 
G. schrot, apiece, shred, block, =z lael, skrjddhr, 
a shred, ss Dan. skrot, rubbish ; from the (orig. 
strong) verb: see shred, v. fihred also appears 
in the forms screed and screw, the latter from 
LG. through OF.: see screed, screw, scroU.j 1. 
A bit, scrap, fragment, rag, or strip made by 
cutting or tearing up something: used specifi- 
cally of cloth or list for nailing up plants. 

Sohrede, or clyppynge of clothe or other thynge, Beit* 
•urs, preaegmen. PtmnpL Parc,, p. 44S. 

A cutpurso of the empire and the rule, . . . 

A king of sAredf oud patches. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. 102. 

He munched a akred of toast, and was off by the omni- 
bus to chambers. Thackeray, Lovol the Widower, ill. 

2. Figuratively, a bit ; a particle ; also, some- 
thing that is like a scrap or fragment in being 
worn or valueless, or in having a forlorn ap- 
pearance. 

That poor sAred [a tailor] 

Can bring more to the making up of a man 
* Than can be hoped from thee: thou art his creaturei 
Maaainger and Fidd, Fatal Dowry, 111. 1. 

There was not a ahred of evidence against his client, and 
he appealed to the iqagistnites to dtsoharge him at once. 

H, Smart, Struck Down, x. 

The cockroach has retained some akreds of reputation 
by eating mosquitoes. 

P, JBcHnaon, Under the Sun, p. 908. 
slired-OOCk (shred'kok), n. The fieldfare, a 
thrush, Turdns pilaris, C, i^irat’nson. [Local, 
Eng.] 

alireddiBg (shredding), a. [< ME. sehredynge, 
sehridyng, < AS. seredaung, verbal n. of sored- 
dan, sereddian, cut, shred: see shred, r.] 1. 
The act of tearing or cuttii^ into shreds ; also, 
the act of pruning or clipping. 

Schrtdyngc, of trees and other lyk^ asrmentacio, sarcii- 
laoio. iVempt Parc,, p. 448. 

2. Tliat which is shred; a ragged strip; a frag- 
ment; a. scrap. 

Yet many things In it (our form of prayer) they say are 
amiss; ... it hath a number of abort outs or shredcUnd* 
i^toh may be better called wishes thim prayers. 

Uaoker, Bcolee. Polity, v. 27. 
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8. pi In earpiy short, light j^eoes of timber 
fixed as bearers below a root, forming a straigh t 
line with the upper side of the ratters. Also 
. called furrings, 

shreddMg-kiiife (sbred'ing-mf), n. A pruning- 
knife. 

shreddy (shred'i), a. [< shred + -y^.] Con- 
sisting of shreds; tom into shreds; ragged. 

Brasil bits of ahreddy matter fall to the bottom of the 
vessel. J. Jt Niohola, Fireside Science, p. 24. 

shred-pie (shred 'pi), n. Mince-pie: so called 
from the shredding or thin shaiang of the in- 
gredients. [Eng.j 

Beef, mutton, and pork, ahred pica of the best, 

Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turk^ well drest. 

Twmr, Christmas Husbandly Fare. 

In winter there was the luxury of a aihredpU, which is a 
coarse north country edition of the pie abhorred 1^ puri- 
tans. Soutiusy, The Doctor, vUL (Davica.) 

shreek^t, V. An obsolete spelling of shriek, 
shreek^ (shrek), n, Bame as shrwe^, 
shraetalnm, shreetaly (Rhre't%-luin, -li), n. [E. 
lud.] The talipot-palm, CorypHa umbracuUfera, 
shrew^ (shrd), n. and a. [P'ormerly also shrew; 
< ME. shrew, shrewe, schrewe, shrowe, also unas- 
sibilated screwc, wicked, evil, as a noun a wick- 
ed person (the shrewe, the evil one, the devil), < 
AS. ^scredwa, a wicked person, found only in 
another sense, scredwa, a shrew-mouse (see 
shrew"^)*, l)oth supposed to mean lit. * biter* 
(the bite of a shrew-mouse was formerly con- 
sidered venomous), Ky/skru, cut, seen in shred 
and shreud^. For the later use of the noun as 
an adj., and the still later extension of the adj. 
with pp. suffix -ed^y -d2, in shrewd, cf. wicked, 
which uas a similar history in these respects. 
Cf. screw*^, a doublet of shrewd. ^ I, n. If. A 
wicked or evil person ; a malignant person. 

And slle that worohe with wronge wenden hij shulle 
After her doth day and dwelle with that sAreuw [Batan]. 

Piera Plovnnan (BX 1- 127. 
For unto ahrewca joye It is and ese 
To have her (tbeir| felawes in peytie aud disese. 
Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Veoman’s Tale, 1. 198. 
The wickid aungil bad him be boold 
To oalle bothe fadlr A: niodJr adtreuria. 

tiynina to Virgin, etc. (R. E. T. B-X P- 80. 

2. A woman of a perverse, violent, or malig- 
nant temper; a scold; a termagant. 

Shreum . . . cannot otherwise case their ouraed hearts 
but by their own tongues aud their neighbours’ ears. 

« <?. Harvey, Four Letters, iii. 

The man had got a ahrew for his wife, and there could 
bo no quiet in the house with her. Sir R. h'Bctrangc, 

3t. An evil thing ; a great danger. 

Than seidc Dodlnell the sauage that it were a akrewe to 
go, for in this foreste Is noon rfCM^ette^ and oiire horse 
sholde dyen for the faute and for hungir. 

Merlin (£. E. T. S.), iii- MS- 

4t. A planet of evil or malignant aspect or in- 
fluence. 

That be be nat rotrograd, ne combust, ne |of|med with 
no ahrawa in the same slgne. Chaucar, Astrolabe, ii. A 

II.t a. Wicked; evil; ill-natured; unkind. 

Yet was he to me the moste ahretce. 

That feele I on my ribbos al by rewe. 

Chaucer, Prof, to Wife of i^th’a Tale, L 605. 

Shrew^ (shrO), I\ t. K ME. schrewen, ssrewen, 
make evil, curse, < scJirewe, an evil person: see 
shrewdy n, Cf. beshrvw and shrewd.'} If. To 
make evil ; deprave. 

Sehrawwi, pravo. Prompt. Pare., p. 449. 

2. To curse; beshrew. 

O vile proude chorl, I ahrawa his face. 

Chaucar, Summoner^s Tale, 1. 525. 

Shrew me 

If I would lose It for a revenue 

Of any king's in Europe. 

Cymbellne, li. 8. 147. 
direw^ ( shrO), n, [< ME. * shrewe, < AS. scredwa, 
the shrew-mouse: supposed to mean lit. ‘biter*: 
see Hhrew\ Cf. G. dial, sehermaus, a mole, < 
scheren (= E. shear), cut, + mans as E. meuse,} 
A small insectivorous mammal of the genus 
Sorvx or family Sorieidm; a shrew-mouse. They 
are all small, greatly resembling mice in sise, form, color, 
and general appearanoe (whence the name akretc-mouaa), 
but belong to a different order (/nssetKDoro, not 
They may be distinguished at a glance by the long sharp 
snout They are widely distributed, chiefly in the north- 
ern hemisphere, and the species are numeroua. of several 
different genera, particularly .%rex, which contains more 
than any other. The little animals are very voracious, and 
devour grciat quantities of insects and worms ; hut there 
is no foundation in faot for the vulgar notion that shrews 
are poisonous, or for any other of the popular supersti- 
tions respecting these Hamiless little creatures. The 
shrews have usually a musky odor, due to the secretion 
of some special anboutaneous glands with which they are 
provided, and In some of the larger kinds this scent is 
very strong. Atnoiut the shrews are the most diminutive 
of all mammals, with the head and body less than 2 inches 


■lumnl 

long ; others are two or three times as large as this: The 
common altfew of Europe is Soraa vulgarU. The common- 






Ameiicaa Water-ahrew {Necaortx 


Common £iiro(/ean S)tr«w {Sorex vulgarisl), 

est In tbe United States fai a large short-tailed species, 
Blarina breoieauda. The teeth of shrews are generally 
chestnut or reddish- 
black, but some 
shrews are white- 
toothed, as those of 
the genus Croeidu- 
ra; someareaquatlc, 
as the oared or oar- 
tooted shrew, Croa- 
aepua /odtena of Eu- 
rope, and Naoacraa 
patuatria of North 
America. The name 
is extended, with a 
qualifying term, to 
related animals of a 
different family, as 
the shrew-moles and 
desmana Bee akrawmeta, elaphant ahraw, marah-ahrew. 
mcia-ahraie, muak ahraw, aguirm-ahraw, watar-ahraw, and 
cuts under JStan'aa, djaaman, Patrodramna, PtUecartm, 
Rhynekoeyon, and Tupaia. 

Uuaaragm [It.], a kinde of mouse called a akraw, deadlle 
to other beasts if be bite them, aud laming anybodieif he 
but touch them, of which that curse earner 1 beshrew thee. 

Flarto,tm, 

In Italy the hardy ahrawa are veiiomons in their biting. 

HeUand, tr. of Pliny, vHLqBL 
Broftd-noMd ihrwir, the common Soraa pkUyrhtanie ai 
North America.— CiliAted dbmw, Crociduru auaaaalant, 
a very diminutive shrew of southern Eaiwpe.----BcNUM 
■hrtw, Croeidura aranaa, of parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa.— Twitiwn gbreiT, the musk-shrew.— Oamd or 
oar-footed Blxrawo, aquatic shrews, of the genera Oroa- 
aopua and Neoaorae. Bee def.— Bat-taiM tflTOW; the 
muak-shrew.— Short-tailod ihrew, any species of the 
American genus Slarina, speolfloally B. braoieauda, 
shrew-adl (shrfi'ash), n. An ash-tree into a 
hole in tbe body of which a shrew-mottse has 
been plugged alive. lu twigs or branches, when ap- 
plied to the" limbs of caiUe, were formerly supposed to 
give them immediate relief from the pains they endured 
from a shrew-mouse having run over them, 
shrewd ( shrfid ), a, [Early mod . E. also shrewd ; 
< ME. shrewedy schrewed, schrewid, depraved, 
wicked, lit. * accursed,* pp. of schreicew.,. curse, 
beshrew : see shrewd. Cf . cursed, curst, former- 
ly used in the sense of ‘ having a violent tem- 
per* ; cf . also wieJeedK For the partial elevation 
of sense from ‘ cursed *’throup:h ‘mischievous, 
cunning,’ to ‘astute, sagacious,* cf. pretty, 
which has passetl from ^ tricky, cunning,* to 
‘fine, beautiful.*] If. Evil; accursed; m^ig- 
nant; wicked. 

Clod ahal take veniaunoe on alle swiche preestea 

Wei harder and grettere on suohe ahrewada fadem. 

Than euere he dude on Ophnl and Flnees. 

Piara Plowtnan (CX i- 122. 
Helle repreued tho the deuel sathan. 

And hombli gan him dispice; 

" To me thou art a achtavMa captayn, 

A oombrld wretche in cowardise.’* 

Hymna to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 58. 

If a man be good and doth or scith a thing to good en- 
tente, the bakbiter wol ttime al thilke goodnesse np-so- 
doun to his akrewed entente. Chaucer, Parson's Tile; 

There are s/lreted books with dangerous Frontisploesset 
to sale. MBUm, Areopagitics, p. 24. 

2t. Having a curst temper; scolding; vixenish; 
shrewisli. 

Thowe shslte bettyr chastise a akroda wyfe with myrthe 
then with strokes or smytyiig. 

Political Poama, etc. (ed. FumivallX p- 20. 

As curst and akrawd 
As Socrates' Xantippe. 

T. oftliea,1.2.70. 
8f. Annoying ; mischievous; vexatious; trou- 
blesome ; nialiciouB. 

He may do his enneray a acharewd tume and never far 
tho warse in hys howsholde, ner the lease men abowthe 
hym. Paatan LaUara, 1. 297. 

An ant Is a wise creatni'e for itself, but It is a akrawd 
thing in an orchard or garden. 

Bacon, Wisdom for a Man's Belt (ed. 1B87X 

Byriady. a ahrawd business and n dangerous! 

MikdletAtn, More Dissemblers besides W'omen,iiL 2. 

Y« State was much offended, and his father suffered a 
ahnwil cheH.!fc, aud he had order to apprehend him for It. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. ISOl 

4 . Sharp; keen; biting; harsh. 

To lift akrawd steel against our golden crown. 

Shak., Bich.n., ULlflft. 


durtwd 

Whae 1 ipake th«i^ « sting of pstn 

Ban shrivelling thro* me. 

IVnnvson, fit Simeon Stylltes. 

The sky is harsh, and the sea nhrewd and salt. 

D. 0, Bosisai, Bugglero and Angelica. 

5. Sly; cTiniiing; artful; spiteful. 

Either 1 mistake yoar shape and making quite, 

Or else you are that $krmod and knavish sprite 
Call'd Robin Goodfellow. Shak., M. N. IX, 11. 1. 8S. 

Is ho shreiod and onjoat in his dealings with others? 

BMith, Sermons, vi. 

0. Astute; sagacious; disoriminating; di8cem> 
ing; smart; sharp; as^ a ahrewd man of the 
world. 

Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere. 

Cotvper, Task, v. 49ft. 

Shreted was the good St. Martin ; he was famed 
For sly expedients and devices quaint 

Bryant, Legend of St Martin. 

7. Indicatiuff shrewdness ; due to shrewdness; 
involving or displaying sagacity or astuteness : 
as, a shrewd remark; a shrewd face. 

I know not what be said ; but I have a threwd gnees 
what he thonght 

B, JvMon, Every Man in his Humour, lit 1. 

We desire to learn Sydney Smith’s opinion on any mat- 
ter of public interest, . . . because we know it will gener- 
ally be $hrewiL honest, ind^endent 

drhippU, Ess. and Rev., 1. 140. 
A Shrewd many t, a great number. 

Cost. He threw twice twelve. 

Crtd. By ’r lady, a ihtrwd many. 

Cartwright, Ordinary. (Adres.) 
■■Syn. 6. Artful, Sly, etc. (see ci/nnfn^^i), wily, subtle.— 
g. Acute, Keen, etc. (see <wuUt\ discerning, penetrating, 
politic, ingenious. 

urewdly (sbrdd'li), adi\ [Early mod. E. also 
ahrowdly^ shroudly, shroadly; < ME. ahrewedly^ 
shrewdely : see shrewd and -iy®.] In a shrewd 
manner, (of) Accursedly; wickedly. 

Were it not better that we went alle to dye with good 
herto in the servise of ouro lorde . . . than to dye as 
cowardcs shrewdely oon witii-ontc a-nother? 

Merlin (E. E. T. IL SIS. 
(ht) Mischievously ; injnrionsly ; maliciously ; ill. 

What, lo, my cherl, lo, yet how shreteedly 

Unto my oonfessour to day he spak. 

Chauaer, .Sumniuner’s Tale, 1. ftSOL 
This practice (artifice] hath most shrewdly pass’d upou 
thee. Shetk., T. v. 1. m 

(ft) Sharply ; keenly ; severely. 

Ham. The air bites shrewdy. It is very cold. 

Hot, It it a nipping and an eager air. 

Shak., Hamlet, t 4. 1. 

1 knew one shrewdly gor'd a BulL 

Dampier, Voyngea, II. IL 99. 
(d) Astutely ; In a discerning or discriminating manner ; 
aagaoiottsly. 

The aforesaid author observes very shrewdly that, hav- 
ing no certain ideas of the terms of tlie proposition, it is 
to him a mystery. Wateriand, Works, I. 219. 

fllurewdnaBS (ghrdd'nes), n. [< ME. achrewdnea, 
ahrewednesae^ achrewidneaae ; < shrewd + •nesa,^ 

1, The state or quality of being shrewd, (ot) 

Badness; widmdness; Iniquity. 

Thanne Mede for here mysdedes to that man kiieled, 

And shroue hire of hire skrewednesse. 

Piers Plowman (B), iii. 44. 
Thonghte L as greet a fame ban shrewes — 
Thogb hit oe naught— for shrewednesse, 

As gode folk ban for godenessc. 

Ckauoer, House of Fame, 1. 1868. 
(h> Sagaofottsness ; astuteoess; sharpness: as, a man of 
gnat shrewdness and penetration. 

Her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdness <a policy too, 

Shak., A. and C., IL 2. 69. 
Not being bred 

To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither cmnle of lies. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2f. A company or group (of apes). [An old 
hunting term.] 

When beasts went together In companies^ there was 
aaid to be ... a shrewdness of apes. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 
»Byil. 1. 0>) See shrewd. 

■lirew-footod (shrb'fdt^ed), a. Having feet 
like those of a shrew : as^ the shrew-footed urop- 
sile, TJropailua aoricipes, 

shrewlieadf. n. [ME. achreuhede; < ahrew^ + 
-head,"} Wickedness. Early Eng, Poems (ed, 
Pumivall), xxiv. 31. (Siratmfnn,) 

glirewish (shrtt'ish), a. [< shrewd + 

Having the qualities of a shrew; given to ex- 
hibitions of ill temper ; vixenish : applied to 
women. 

My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours. 

Shak,, C. of IL, ill. L 2. 
Puppet toafaUier’s threat, and servile to ashressCsh toimuel 
Tennyson, Lockiley BalL 

shrewisUy (shrb'ish-li), adv. In a shrewish 
manner; with scolding or rating. 

He qpeaks very akrewUhiy. Shak,, T. N., L ft. 170 l 
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direwiBliiiBSS (shrb'ish-nesk The eheiraoter 
of being shrewish; the oonduct of % shrew. 

I have no at all in simwiMmm, 

I am a right maid for my oowardioe. 

Shak,, M. N. D., Ui. S. 801. 

shrew-tnole (shrb'mdl), n, A North American 
insectivorous mammal of either of the genera 
Scahyps and NcimantMt. The shrew-moles are the char- 
acteristic moles orNortli America, outwardly reaembliiiff 
very closely the true Old World moles, but dlstingulsheo 
by tochnioal characters of the dentltiom eto. The com* 
mou shrew mole of the trnited States it Sealops oguaHous; 
others are Townsend’s, Soapanus tewneendt, and the hairy- 
tailed, Shavanus arneneanus. See out under Sealtps.-- 
Silvozy ihrsw-inols, a variety of the common shrew- 
mole, Sealops aguatieus araeniatm, of a lustrous light 
color, common on the prairies of the western United 
Statoa 

ahrew-monse (shrb'mouB), n, K ahrew^ -f 
mouae,^ The common shrew of Europe ; any 
small true shrew, like a mouse. Bee cuts imder 
ahrew^, 

shrew-firtdrack (shrO'struk), a. Poisoned by a 
shrew ; smitten with a malady which a shrew 
was superstitiously supposed to impart by its 
bite or even its touch. 

If a child was scalded, a tooth ached, a piece of silver 
was stolen, a heifer •Arato-sfrtiel', a nig bewitched, a young 
damsel crost In love, Lucy (a “ white witch *1 was called 
In, and Lucy found a remedy. Kingsley, W estward Ho, Iv. 

shrichf, V, and n, A Middle English form of 
shriek, 

shridet (shrid), «. t, K ME. aohryden; a var. 
of ahred or ahroud^,} To hew or lop (wood). 


of ahred or ahroud^,} To hew or lop (wood). 

Hooke to hewe wode, or sehrydynge [var. boke to hoy 
with woode, or sehragggi^e], sircuftis {var. sarculus]. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 242. 

shriefet, «. An obsolete form of sheriff^, 
dirlek (slirek), v, [Early mod. £. also shrike, 
achryke; < ME. ahriken, ahryken, achriken, akrik- 
en, acriken (pret. achriked, akriked, akryked, 
achrykede, also ahrighte, ahryghte), < Icel. akrik- 
ja, shriek (found only in seuse of Hitter^) (of. 
akrmkja, shriek), =s ww. skrika = Dan. akrige, 
shriek; cf. Gael. agreochssW. yagrechio, shriek, 
scream. The word also anpears as shrike^, 
screak, screech, q. v. As with other words de- 
noting sounds, it was regarded as more or less 
imitative, and suffered variation.] I, intrana. 
To utter a sharp, shrill cry; cry out more or less 
convulsively, at a pitch above that of a scream, 
as in great and sudden fri|fht, in horror, or in 
extreme pain : used sometimes, by hyperbole, 
of laughter. 

Shrighte Emelyn and howlcth Palamon. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1959. 

Tberwlthal they shrykede and they houped. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 580. 
Bowne in her lap she hid her face, and lewdly shright. 

Spenser, F. Q., UI. vlU. 82. 

It was the owl that shriek d. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. S. 

I shriek, start up, the same sad prospect find. 

Pope, Elolsa to Abelard, 1. 247. 

n, trana. To utter with a shriek or a shrill 
wild cry. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly Owle, 

Skriehng hU balefuU note. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. ix. 83. 

Berkley, whose fair seat hath been famous long. 

Lei thy sad echoes shriek a deadly sound. 

Drayton, Barons’ Wars, v, 67. 

Bbriek (shrek), n. [Early mod. E. also shrike, 
< ME. shrike (= Sw. akrw, akri s= Dan. akrig); 
from the verb.] A sharp, shrill outcry ; as, the 
shriek of a whistle; shrieks of laughter. See 
shriek, v, 

Whi made the chllde Hiis shrikef wot thow sloue It? 

Merlin (£. E. T. 8.), i. 1ft. 

The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 

With drery skriskes did also her bewray. 

I^nser, K. Q.. I. v. 80. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are oast 

When husbands or when lapdogn breathe their last 

Pope, B. of the L., Ui. 157. 
»8yil. Screech, etc. See sersam. 
shneker (shre^kdr), n, [ss Sw. akrikare; as 
shriek •¥ -er^. 2 1. One who shrieks. 

Again — the shrieking charmers— -how they rend 

The gentle air — the shriekers lack a friend. 

Crabbe, Tales oi the Han, viL CRiehardson.) 

2, The bar-tailed godwit, Limoaa lapponiea. 


ME. a^imaXkw: < ahHevat ^ 1. ThB 

ol&oe or inrisdictioii of a sheriff. Jmold*s 
OkfOH.,p.42. 

It was ordained by statute 28 Edw. I., o. 8, that the peo- 

g e should have election of sheriffs in every shire where 
i6 shrievalty is not of inherttanoe. 

BBuMUme, Com., I. ix. 
Spenser . . . was reoommendedln a letter from Queen 
Elisabeth for the ehrievoMy of the county of Cork. 

Dowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. Iftfi. 

2. The period during which the office of sheriff 
is held. 

For the twelve Sessions, daring his Shrievalty, 

Broms, Antipodes, itt. 2. 
That BKKX) fine which was imposed upon him [Sir Wal- 
ter Long] in the Star Chamber, for abeenoe out ot his coun- 
ty in time of ehrievaity, 

Cowt and Timet ef CharUs II. 188. 

riirieyelf (shrSv), n. [Also ahriefe; a contracted 
form of 8^^^(ME. ahirrave, etc.); see sheriff^, 
A sheriff. 

Mayors and shrievet may yearly fill the stage : 

A king’s or poet’s birth doth arit an age. 

B. Joneon, New Inn, BplL 
Now mayors and shrievee aU hushM and satiate lay. 

Pope, Donoiad, i. 91. 

shrieve^t, V, An obsolete form of shrive^, 
ahrilt (slirift), n. [< ME. shrift, shryft, aohrift, 
achryft, < AS. scrift, confession or absolution 
(=s leel. akript = Sw. skrift ss Dan, akrifte, con- 
fession, absolution ; of. OHG. acr{ft, MHO. G. 
achrift, a writing : see script), < aertfan, shrive ; 
see tfArirei.] 1. The penitential act of confes- 
sion to a priest, especially in the case of a dy- 
ing penitent. 

No receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to 
whom you may impart. . . . whatsoever lieth upon the 
heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift, or confession. 

Bacon, Frieiulshlp (ed. 1887). 
Address you to your shrift ; . . . 

And be yourself ; for you must die. 

Mows, Jane Shore, Iv. 1. 


2. Absolution received after confession ; par- 
don. 

Enuye with heuy herto aaked after sekrifte, 

And carefiillieh moa culpa he comsed tt> ahewe. 

Piers Plotoman (B), v. 76w 
Be plain, good son. and homely in thy drift : 
Riddling coufosaion finds but riddling shrift. 

Shak., R. and J., il. 8. 60. 

3. The priestly act of confessing and absolv- 
ing a penitent. 

In shrift, in preohynge is my diligence. 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale, 1. 110. 
Call your executioner, and off with Barnardine’s head ; 
I will give him a present shrift, and advise him for a bet- 
ter place. Shak,, M. for M., iv. 2. 228. 

In shrift, (u) in confession. 

Yet I have call’d my consoienoe to confession. 

And every syllable that might offend 


And every syllable that might offend 
I have had «n shrift. 

Fletelwr and another, Love's ITlgrimage, 1. 2. 
(fit) Figuratively, in strict confidence ; as if in confession. 
But sweete, let this be spoke in shrift, so was it spoke to 
me. Warner, Albion's Etig., xli. 18. (Mares.) 

Short Shrift, the infliction of punishment without delay : 
implying execution shortly afw condemnation, as leaving 
little time for confession and absolution. 

4dirift (shrift), V. t. [sr Icel. akripta =s Sw. 
akrifta as Dan. ahrifte, give slirift, shrive; 
from the noun.] To confess and absolve; 
shrive. [Bare.] 

I saw a gray Frier shrift a faire Gentlewoman, which I 
. . . mention because it was the first shrifUng that ever 
I saw. C^at, Crudities, 1. 44. 

shrllt-father (shrift WTHAr),n. [< ME. skrf/lt- 
fader, aehriftfadar (a: Sw. Dan. skriftefader) ; 
< ahrift + father.'} A father confessor. 

I shrewe thise«Ar(ft 0 -/adrM everyohoon. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tsle, L 144. 

How and where he doth that synne, 

To hys echryffader he mote that mynne. 

J. Myrc, Instructions for Parish PricsU (E. E. T. S.), L 288. 


[Local, Eng.] 

soriek-owl (shrSk'onl), n. 1. A screech-owl. 
— 2. Thu Bwitt, (Jypaelua apua. [Local, Eng.] 
shrieval (shrS'val), a. [OAWwel -f -a!.] Of. 
or pertaining to a sheriff. 

Chaste were his cellars, and his ehrieval board 
The groasneas of a city feast ahhorr’d. 

Dryfden, Aba. and Aohit, i 618. 

dirievalty (shrS'val-ti), n. [Formerly also 
ahfiivaltg, ahrmaHy (also later aheriffalij/)} < late 


And virgin nuns in close and' private cell, 

Where (but ehrifl/athere) never mankind breada 

FaxrfoM, tr. of Tasso's Jerusalem, xl. 9. 

ghrifft (shrig), V, t, [^b. a var. of ahrug.} To 
contract; reduce, as by pruning or thinning. 

Atticos is of opinion That the shaddow of elmes is 
one of the thickest and most hurtful : . . marie, if the 
braunches thereof, or of any tree within-forih, be shrigged 
(oonstrictiB), I thinke that the shade will doe no harme at 
all. UfMand, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 12. tJUehardson.) 

Those of the other hoped, if all men were shrigged of 
their goods, and left bare, they should live in ssletfe, grew 
at length to open proscriptions and hanging ot silly inno- 
cent persons. 

litHtand, tr. of Ammianus Marodllnua (1609). (Noref.) 
ghrightt. An obsolete preterit of ahriek, 
•hriffhtt, n* [< ME. ahright; < ahrUtk or ahrike^ 
pret, ahright.} Shrieking; sobbing. 

With brokyn vols, al hors for Oryssyde 

To l^roylns thlse Bke wordet aeyde. 

Oiftoiiesr, Trolitti, Iv. lUt* 





Thtgr nuMla tba iMli«r idioire moanto wida. 

SIpwiM', F. Q.» It Tit 67. 

4irikaH V, and fi. An obsolete form of shrieh 
Mke^ (abrlk), ». TAIao ihreeJc; < ME. ^shrike, 
< AS. scfie, a shrike or thrush (nlossed bv L. 
turdwi)i rs a shrike (butcher-bird), 

so called from its cry : see shrike^, v, Gf . sprite, 
a thrush.] 1. A dentirostral oscine passerine 
bird of me family LanHdMj having a notably 
strong hooked and toothed Dill, and of actively 
nredaceous nature ; a butcher-bird ; a nine- 
killer; a wood-chat. ThemeoieiaMTerynomeroat, 
and lire found in tnoet parti of the world. The moit char- 
aoteriitie habit of these birdi— at least of those of the 
genus LttiUm and of some allied genera— is to catch and 
nil more insects, small birda and small quadrupeds than 
they devour at once, and to impale these victims on a 
thorn or shaim twig. The great gray or oinoreous shrike 
of Europe is Lanitu taocubUor^ of which the correimonding 
American species is the oortbem butcher-bird. L. oarttalU. 
The loggerhead shrike of the United States is L. fudovMO’ 
nuM. 'Ihe red-backed shrike of Europe is LatUuM or JSn- 
ntooiomu eoUurio (aee umod-^hat}, See cuts under butoher- 
Mrd, Jjonius, and PaohyeepfuUa. 

2. One of many different birds that resemble 
shrikes, or were held to belong to the genus La- 
nins* This was a Llnnean genus, of amplitude and elas- 
ticity, and all the birds that were put in it used to be re- 
corded in the books as shrikes of some sort, whence many 
English phrase-names, now practically obsolete except in 
some hyphenated compounds. Among these birds were 
various thrushes, ant-tbrashesof both worlds, flycatchers, 
starlings, etc. See phrases below, and bmhruhrUce, dron- 
g<hHhrUl», »waU(n(Hihrike, ArtanUdm, IHcruridm, and Tham- 
Oubla fllirlke. same as ottMo.— Dubious 
Ihxlket. Bee iSMwiroitrum.— Fiscal shrike, a shrike of 
the genus Fiimu, as F. eoUaris; a flsoaL— Fork-tailed 
■hrike. Bee /orA-taiied.— Frontal ehrlke. Faleunouiu* 
froniatw of Australia, with a strong curved and toothed 
bill, a crest, almve greenish-yellow, below brlght-yellow, 
the plumage also varied with black and while, the length 7 
inches.— Great northern ehrike, the American butcher- 
bird, Lanitu boreaiit , —Green ehxlket, Leptoptenu ehabert 
(not ashrike)of Madagascar. — Hook-hllled Shrike, Van- 
ga eurvirottrit of Madagascar. BeS Kanpa.— Keroula 
Shrlket. Tephrodomia pondieeriantu (not a shrike), inhab- 
iting India and China. Bee cut under Tephrodcmit, — Ru- 
fOUS Shrike, Vanga rufa of Madagascar. See Vanga,— 
Senegal Sl^ke, umgaltu. Bee Telephmtu, 

— Spotted shrlketa South Americati bush-shrike, Thant- 
ngphiltu Thick-headed shrikes, the shrikes 

of the genus Paehyeenhaia and related forms, sometimes 
grouped as PaehyapMiinu.----YB,TieA. shrike, Xaniarius 
muUleolor of western Africa.— White-headed Shrike, 
Arlanua leuooeephtUa of Madagascar. It is 7k inches long, 
and greenlah-black in color, with the rump, head, and un- 
der parts white.— Tellow-browed shnke, Laniariiu 
ndphureipeotuM, of the whole Ethiopian region. 

shrike-crow ( Hhnk' kro ) , n. A bird of the genus 
Barita, Swainson* 

shrill (shril), V, [Also, by tranTOositioii, Sc. sktW, 
also unassibilated skirl; < ME. schrillen, scrillen 
as G. schriWm, sound shrill; cf. Norw. skryla, 
skrdla, cry shrilly, as 8w. skrAla as Dan, skraaU* 
squaU (of children); Icel. skrdlta, resound 
shrilly, ss AH, scraUetan, cry aloud; partly from 
the adj., but mainly original, from a common 
root *skr€lj *8kral. See shrilly a, Cf. shiH^^ 
shrill.] I. intrans, 1. To utter or emit a keen, 
piercing, high-pitched sound. 

Then gan the bagpypoa and the homes to $hriU 

And shrieke aloud. Sparmr, F. Q., VI. viil. 46. 

Like a locust •kriUa the imprisoned sap. 

LowMy Sir Launfal, i. 

The ahriUing of the male (cricket] ia a sexual call, made 
by raising the fore wings and rubbing them on the hind 
wings. Packard, Guide to the Btudy of Insects, p. 66S. 

2. To sound shrilly; be shrill. 

The horrid yells and chHUing screams. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

Idly list the thrmng lay 
With which the milkmaid cheers her wav. 

SedU, Marmlon, L, Int 

n. trana, 1. To cause to give out a shrill 
sound. 

About me leap*d and laugh'd 
The modish Cupid of the day. 

And chritt'd his tinsel shaft. 

Tmnycon, Talking Oak. 

2. To utter or produce with a lEdirill sound. 

How poor Andromache chHUc her ddoars forth 1 

Rtok.,T. and 0.,v. 8. S4. 

The locust ahrUU his song of heat. 

WWUtr, The Summons. 

■lirlU(8h^,«. TE, dial. (Sc.) also, transposed, 
skirl; < ME. skril, schry% sek^lU ss D. smril sr 
LG. schreUy > G. dial, sokrill, shrill ; apnar. from 
the verb or noun: see shrilly «.] 1. ^aip and 
piercing in sound; high and keen (somewhat 
disagreeably so) in voice or note : the common 
use of the word. 

Shyrlc as ones voyae is— . . . tranchaat 

Palsgrave, L'Schdrotasement, p. 823. 

Thy small pipe 

Is as the maiden's organ, shrill and sound, 

And all Is lemblative a woman s psrt 

Shalr.,T. K.,1.4.88. 


6522 

Some fsmsle ▼eitdor's soreain, belike 
The very shriOcsi of alt London cries. 

Wcrdmtmih, Frelnde, vlL 

2. Emitting or capable of emitting a sharp, 

piercing sound. 

Hear the thrill whistle which doth, order give 
To sounds confused. <SAaA , Hbn. V., iiL, ProL, 1. 6. 
Wind the thritt horn, or spread the waving net. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, L 96. 

3. Piercing; sharp; affecting the senses sharo- 
ly or keenly; bright. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
Quen glem of glodes agayns hem glydes 

Wyth schymerynge schene ful eehrylle thay failver leaves] 
achyndo. AlliUrative Poems (ed. Morris)^ i. 80. 

The Lady's-hesd upon the prow 
Caught the thrill salt, and sheer'd the gale. 

Tennyton, The Voyage. 

flhrill (shril), n. [< shriUy o.] A keen or pier- 
cing sound, [liare.] 

I heard a voyce, which loudly to me called, 

That with the suddein thrill 1 was appalled. 

Spetmr, Ruins of Time, 1. 581. 

Yon may . . . almost fancy you hear the thriU of the 
midsummer cricket. 

H. Jamet, Jr., Trana. Sketches, p. 151. 

abvin (shril), adv. [< ME. schrille. sehirle; < 
shrUlf a,] In a shrill manner; shrilly. 

The hounds and horn 
Through the high wood echoing thrill. 

Baton, L' Allegro, 1. 5$. 

shrlll-edlfed (shrirejd), a. Acute, sliarp, or 
pierciu^u sound. [Bare.] 

1 heard 

The thrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the idiuddering 
night. Tennyton, Maud, i. 4. 

shrill-gorged (shril'gdrjd), a. Having a gorge 
or throat that gives a shrill or acute sound; 
having a clear or bigh-pitclied voice or note. 
Look up a-height ; the thrill-gorged lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. Shak., l^ear, iv. 6. 58. 

abrtnin g (shriPing), n. [Verbal n. of shrill, v.] 
A shrill noise or cry : as, the shrilling of the lo- 
cust. 

As if in revenge, some relative of the murdered katydid 
found Its way into the room, and began its vibrant ehrill- 
ing near her bed. Uarpoft Mag. , LXXVI. 87. 

ahrlllneBB (shrirnes), n. The quality of being 
shrill ; acuteness of sound ; high piteh and 
sharpness or fineness of tone or voice. 

Bure, this voice is new, 

Whose thrUlmte, like the sounding of a bell. 

Tells me it is a woman. 

Ftetchrr, Faithful Shepherdess, U. 4. 

Bhrill-tongaed (shriPtungd), a. Speaking in 
a high and shrill voice. 

Is she thriU-tongued or low? Shak., A and C., ill. 8. 15. 

shrill-voiced (shrirvoist), a. Having a shrill 
or piercing voice. 

What thriU-wieed suppliant makes this eager cry? 

.i»bar.,Rlcb.Il.,v.8.75. 

shrilly (shriPi), a. [< shrill + -yl.] Some- 
what shrill. 

Some kept up a thHlly mellow sound. 

Ktalt, Endymion, L 

shrilly (shril'li),odf;. [ishriU-ir -ly^.'\ In a shrill 
manner ; acutely ; with a sharp sound or voice. 

Mount up aloft my Muse ; and now more thrilly afng. 

Dr. U. More, riq^cbathanaala, II. ii. 40. 

The small philosopher . . . cries out ehrOly from his 
elevation. Landar, Epicurus, Leoution, and Temiasa. 

shrimps (shrimp), V. t. and f. [Assibilated form 
of scrimp, Ct. shrump,^ To contract; shrink. 

shrimps (shrimp), «. f< ME. ^shrimp, shrymp, 
schrymp; < * shrimpy assibilated form at scrimp, 
scanty, small: see shrimp^, v,, scrimp, a.] 1 . A 
salt-water long-tailed 
ten-footed crustacean of 
the family Crangonidte, 
and especially of the ge- 
nus Crangon. C. vulgaritlt 
the common shrimp oi Great 
Britain, about 2 inches long, 
greenish-gray dotted with 
Bmwn, of fragile stniotura 
somewhat translucent, and 
esteemed a delicacy as food. 

It boils to a brown color, not 
red as is usual with emsta- 
ceaits. The sbiimps are close- 
ty related to prawns, and one 
of the prawns. Pandalut an- 
nulieornit, a British species, 
is often miscalled thrimp. 

The name is also extended to 
various related egustaoeaus. 

Among those bearing this 
name iii the U nited Btat«« are 
some Oemmaridm, as Gam- 
marus faeeiatm: species of 
Pantkuut, as P. anmtlioomit. 
the deep-water shrimp, and 
P, danm. which is dried in 
California for exportation to 
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China; the rlver-thzlmp, Pohi 

bfwsgistiMi CK( the CsroiuiM, Florida, eto. Bee also cut 
under Qanmarut. 

Sehrymp, fysch^ Btingoa. Prompt. Pare., p. 449. 
2. A little wrinkled person ; a dwarfish crea- 
ture ; a manikin : in contempt. 

We borel men been ahrympea; 

Of fleble trees ther comen wreocheii ympes. 

Chaucer, Piol. to Monk's Tale, 1. 67. 
Alas, this Is a child, a silly dwarf! 

It cannot be this weak and writhled thrimp 
Should strike such terror to his enemies. 

Shak., I Hen. VI., ii. 8. 28. 

Frosh-water slirlmp. Bee /reth-water .— Monntebaiik 
shrimp, a beach-flea or sand-hopper : so called from Its 
agility. 

■hrimp g (shrimp), v, i. [< shrimp'^, m.] .To 
catch or fish for surimps. 

■hrimp-cliair (shrimp tehkf), n. Refuse win- 
nowed from dried shrimps by Chinese in Cali- 
fornia, and exported to China as a fertiliser 
for tea-plants. The meat of the shrimp is an 
article of food. [California.] 

shrimper (shrim'p^r), n. shrimp^ + -eri.] 
A person who catches shrimps; a shrimp- 
catcher. 

The thrimpera, who wade nearly to their middle for 
hours. E. P, Wright, Animal Life, p. 686. 

Fiahers and thrimpera by name, smugglers by opportu- 
nity. Harper’s iluy., LXXVL 742. 

shrimping (sbrim'ping), n, [Verbal n. of 
shrimp^, f.] The occupation or business of 
catching shrimps. 

shrimp-net (shrimp'net), n. A fl^ng-net 
adapted to the capture of shrimps; a small- 
meshed bag-net or scoop-net with a long wooden 
handle. 

shrinal (shri'nal), a. [< shrine 4- -al,l Of or 
pertaining to a slirine ; containing a shrine ; of 
the nature of a shrine. [Bare.] 

There appears to have been a pagan Saxon household 
close outside the east gate of the Oity of Exeter, whereof 
the four danghtera became Christian — two of them mar- 
tyrs, of whom one has left her name, Bt Bidwell, in sl 
thrinal church on the bl(X>d-stained spot. 

N. and Q., 6th ser., IX. 261. 

shrine (shriu), n. [< ME. shryne, schrinf schrnne, 
scryne, < AS. aii ark’ (used with ref. to 

the ark of the covenant), =r D. schrijn =b MIjG. 
schrin ss OHG. scrim, MHG. schrin, G. schrein 
as Icel. skrin ss Sw. Dan. sktin ss OF. serin, 
escrin (> E. serine), P. derin as Pr. eserin as OSp. 
escrinio, escriOo, a box, shrine, sr It. scrigno ss 
OBulg. skriniya, skrina ss Serv. skrinya ss Bo- 
hem. skrshine ss Pol. skrsynia, kreynia ss Boss. 
skrynya, skrinUss Hung, ssekrdny as Idth. skrine 
ss Lett, skrine, skrinis, a shrine, as L. scriniuM, 
a chest, box, case, letter-case, escritoire, casket, 
ML. (eccles.) a sarine ; root unknown. Chest, 
box, and ark are also derived through AB. from 
L. {box ult. from Gr.) ; case is also derived from 
L. through F.] 1. A box; an ark; a chest. 

She [Cleopatre] . . . 

Made hlr subtil werkmen make a thryne 

Of alle the rubies and the stones fyno 

In al Egipte that she koude espye ; and forth she fette 

This dedo oors, and in the sAryne it shette. 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 672. 

2. A box for holding the bones of saints or 
other sacred relics ; a reliquary. Portable ahrinea 
containing relics were commonly arched boxes covered 
with precious metal, enamels, and engraving, and in 
churches were generally placed near the altar. See cut 
under monatranee. 

He (Bthelred] bestows the rellques of St Alban in a 
thrine of Pearl and Gold. MUton, Hist Eng., Iv. 

Over the high altar are juvserved, to a very lame 
wrought thrine of massy gold, the relioks of St Firmln, 
their patron saint Gray, Letters, 1. 18. 

Hence — 8. A tomb of a canonised or other 
sacred person ; the mausoleum of a saint; a 
tomb of shrine-like configuration. 

Howbeit there is a merualous fayre thryne for hym, 
wrought all of fyne whyte marble, of wonderful ctuyona 
and sumptuous werke. 

Sir JR. Ouyiforde, Pylgrymage^ p. 7ft. 


Shrimp {Crangm vuigmris), 
natural alia. 


9 the Conquest 1 
foreign tyrants. Maeaulay, Hist Eng., L 

4. All altar, small chapel or temple, or other 
sacred object or place ncculiarly consecrated 
to and supposed to be hallowed by the presence 
of some deity, saint, mythological hero, or other 
personality reputed sacred. See cut on follow- 
ing page, and cut under octastyle. 

For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, 
which made silver ahrinea for (of, £. V.] Diana, brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen. Acts xlx. 24. 

Forsooth, a blind man at Saint Alban’s tk^ne. 

Within mis half-hour, hath received his ught. 

2Hen. VI., U. tdS. 



ihriae 



Shrine of St. Catmlno. Duke of Aquitaine, in enumcleci and g'llded 
copper : e^irly ijlh century. 

(Prom VloUet-le*Duc's “Piet, du Molniter franqais.") 

It (itoulpturcNl relief with figure of a gmldess] ii in the 
form of R amall nkrine (i/atVeoc {a little templel). 

Harrimn and Fermff, Ancient Athena, p. 44. 

5t, Erroneously, an imai^e. 

From tlie four cornera of the earth they come, 

T6 kiaa thia «Arfne, thla mortal breathing aalnt. 

Shak., M. of V., 11. 7. 40. 
Bearing ua praiae our lovea of Italy, 

... for feature, laming 
The ihrine of Yenu^ or atraight>pight Minerva. 

Sh^.f Q:^beline, x. 5. 164. 

6. Metaphorically, a thing or place hallowed 
and consecrated by its history or past associa- 
tions, or supposed to be the incarnation of some 
object of worship. 

Shrine at the mighty ! can it be 
That thJa ia all remaina of thee? 

JSiflvn, The Olaour, 1. 106. 

1 . . . worshipped at innumerable ekrinet of beauty. 

WUlit, Florence Gray. 

7f. A charnel-house. Hollyhand. {HaUiwelL) 
•--BeU-lllXlne, a cover put over a bell when it ia not in 
uae: an eccteaiaatical utetiali, and aa auoh naually deco- 
rated with rollgioaa emblema, eapecially in early Iriah art. 
fllixlne (shrill), V, t.; prot. and pp. ppr. 

khrining. [< ME. ahrynen^ schrynetif enshrine, 
canonize; < shrine, n. Of. enahrineJ] 1. To 

{ )laee in a shrine ; enshrine ; hence, hgurative- 
y, to deify or canonize. 

Ye might be ehryned for your brotelneaae, 

Bet than Dalyda, Creaeide, or Candace. 

Againet Wottum UnconttanL 
The Almighty Father, where he sita 
Shrined in hia aanctnary of heaven aecure. 

MUUm, P. L., vl. 672. 

2. To inclose in something suggestive of the 
ipreat preciousness of what is inclosed: as, the 
Jewel was shrined in a velvet casket. 

In painting her T ehrined her face 
« 'Mid myatio treea. IJ. O. Rotaetti, The Portrait. 

abrtnlr (shringk), v , ; pret. shrank and shrunk, 
pp. shrunk and shrunken (formerly also shrinked), 
ppr. shrinkifig, [< ME. shnnken^ schrinken, 
serinken (pret. schrank, schronk, pp. shrunken, 
shrunke)^ < AS. scrincan (pret. scrane, pp. 
scruneen), contract, shrivel up (chiefly jn comp. 
foT’Serincan), = MD. schrinken, shrink; in cau- 
sal form OHO. screnchan, sorenken, schrenken, 
MHO. schrenken, G. sehranken, cause to shrink, 
intr. sink, go aside; cf. 8w. skrynka, a wrinkle, 
skrynkla, wrinkle, rumple, dial, skrukka, shrink 
together, Icel. skrenkr, shrank; prob. akin to 
shrimp^, scrimp, Ct. scringe, shmgA l,intrans, 
1, To contract spontaneous! v ; draw or be 
•drawn into less length, breadth, or compass by 
an inherent property ; as, woolen cloth shrinks 
in hot water ; a flaxen or hempen line shrinks 
in a humid atmosphere. 

He touched the hollow of Jaoob’a thigh in the ainew 
that shrank. Gen. xxxii. 62. 

Water, water everywhere. 

And ail the boarda did shrink. 

Coieridffs, Ancient Mariner, II. 

2. To diminish ; reduce. 

O mighty CsBaar ! doat thou lie ao low? 

Are all thy conqaeat% gloriea, triumpha, spofla, 
Shrutdc to tbia little meaaure? Shak,, 3, cT, iii. 1. 160. 
Philosophy, that loan’d on Heaven before, 

Shrinks to her second cause, and ia no more. 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 644. 

3. To shrivel; become wrinkled by contraction, 
as the skin. 

1 am a acrlbbled form, drawn with a pen 
riKxi a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. S^., K. John, v. 7. 84. 

And shrink like parchment in conaisnlng fiame. 

Dryden, Annus Mlrabilia, at. 206. 

4. To draw back or retire, as from danger; re- 
coil physically, as in fear, horror, or distrust; 
isometimes, simply, to go aside. 
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Bat no wmr he saw he ooald eo much pleesore them aa 

hy leaving the two frieuda alone, who being shrunk aalde 

to the banqueting house, where the nlcturea were^ there 
Palladiui recounted unto Pyroclea hta fortunate escape 
from the wreck and hia ensuing adventures. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 
It ia ahamefull for a King to boast at Table and shrink 
in fight. MiUon, Hiat. JKng., v. 

B'en M a bather might 
Shrink from the water, from the naked night 
She shrank a little. 

irattom Morris, Barthly Paradise, III. 816. 


6. To decline or hesitate to act, as from fear; 
recoil morally or mentally, as in fear, horror, 
distrust, distaste, and the Uke. 

The proud have had me* exceedingly in derision ; yet 
have I not shrinked from thy law. 

Book of Csmnwn Prayer, Psalter, Pa. cxix. 51. 


1 have seen him do such thi^a belief would shrink at. 

Pleteher, Humorous Lieutenant, 1. 1. 
He shrunk from no deed of treaoheiy or violence. 

PresoaU, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1. 
6. To express fear, horror, or pain by shrug- 
ging or contracting the body; wince; flinch. 

The gray mare 

la ill to live wltlL when her whinny ahriUa 
hYom tile to aoulleiy, and her small good-man 
Shrinks in hia arm-chair. Tennyson, Princess, v. 

8. See To flinch, hlenoh. 

n. trans, 1. To cause to contract: as, to 
shrink flannel by immersing it in boiling water. 
To shrirUc mine arm up like a wither’d shrub. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VL. ilL 2. 166. 
The flrat is merry drunk, 

And thla, although his bralnea be somewhat shrunk 
I’th’ wetting, haul, little 


In hia demeanour. 


riWafleCB. T.3.). P- 68- 


’Keep it from coming too long, lest it should shrink the 
corn in meaaure. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


2. To make smaller; make appear smaller. 

He had some other drawbaoka as a gardener. He shrank 
the very place he cultivated. The dignity and reduced 
gentility of hia appearance made the small garden cut a 
sorry figure. R. L. Stevenson, An Old Scotch Gardener. 


8. To withdraw : formerly with in. 

The Libyck Hammon shrinks hia horn. 

MUton, Nativity,!. 208. 


Hia rfieelsebub’aj awful Homs above hia crown did rise. 
And force hia friends to shrink in tbeira. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 16. 

That tlie Mountains should shrink in their heads, to fill 
up the vast places of the deep.< 

StiUinffJleet, Beriuona, 1. ill. 
Another while onder the Cryatoll brinks 
Her alabastrine weil-ahap’t Umbs she shrinks, 

Like to a Lilly sunk Into a glasae. 

Silvester, it. of Hu Bartaa’a Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
To ohrtfite OIL to fix firmly by causing to shrink : thus, the 
tiro of a wheel or the hoop or jacket of a cannon la shrunk 
on by making it slightly, amaller than the part it ia to fit 
expanding it oy heat till it can be slipped into place, and 
then rapidly cooling it. 

This mortar was strengthened by heavy wrought-lron 
bands shrunk on it. Eiewsr, Mod. High Exploaivea, p. 72. 

fibrink (shringk), fi. [< shrink, v,"] 1. The act 
of shrinking; a spontaneous drawing into less 
compass. 

Although they (horses] be striken cleare through, or 
that the bullets do atill remaine in them, they after the 
flrat shrinek at the entring of the bullet cloo paaae their 
Carrire aa though th^ had verie little or no hurt. 

^r J, Sm^h, in EUia’s Letters, p. 56. 

2. A contraction. 

There is in thia a crack, which aeeroa a shrink or con- 
traction in the body since it was first formed. Woodward. 

3t. A shrug. 

We 

That tread the path of public bueinesa 
Know what a tacit shrug ia, or a shrink. 

B' Jonson, Magnetiek Lady, i. 1. 

You cannot blame the Spaniard to be aaiyrioal against 
Q. Klicabeth ; for he never speaks of her but he fetcheth 
a Shrink lu the Shoulder. BowsU, Lettera, ii. 71. 

4. A diminution; a falling away; shrinkage. 

I saw a visible shrink in all orders ^ men among us, 

from tliat greatness and that goodness which was in the 
first grain that our God brought from three sifted king- 
doms into this land, when It was a land not sown. 

C. Mather, Msg. Chris., lU., Int 

5. A withdrawing from fear or horror; recoil. 

Not a High, a look, or shrink bewrays 
The least felt touch of a degenerons fear. 

Hanief, OivIl'Wars, i. 62. 

shrinkable (shring'ka-bl), a, [< shrink + 
-a&/c.] Capable of being shnmk; able or liable 
to shrink. 

shrinkage (shring'k&j), «. l< shrink + •age.'] 
1. The contraction of a material to a smaller 
surface or bulk, whether by cooling after be- 
ing heated, as a metal, or by drying, as timber 
or clay, or by wetting, as cord or fabrics. 

There are some grades of imported wool on which the 
shrinkags and loss in manufacture are so great that the 
compensating duty is not excessive. 

Taussifft Tariff History, p. 811. 


1 have site snhiMted the oevtex to the aotlbn orMyoe- 
Hne, with more ramaitihle results lu the way ol nimM> 
ays. Alien, and Msurol., VI, M 


2. Figuratively, a admilar reduction of anj 
kind, as loss of weight: especially, loss of val- 
ue: as, real estate.— 3. Amount of 

diminution of surface or bulk, weight or value: 
as, the shrinkage of cast-iron by cooling is one 
eighth of an inch to a foot : the shrinkage on the 
goods was 10 per cent. — 4. In gun,, the differ- 
ence between the outside diameter of the inner 
cylinder and the inside diameter of the outer, 
cylinder of a built-up gun. The quantity by which 
the former exceeds the latter ia often called the absolute 
shrinkage, and is expi'eseed in the decimal parts of an 
inch. Hefoffus shrmln^e la the ratio obtained by dividing 
the absolute shrinkage by the interior diameter of the 
outer cylinder. It is expressed in thousandths and deol- 
inal paHs of thousandths of an inch, and repreaents the 
abaolute shrinkage per linear inch of the diameter of the 
outer cylinder. The theoretieal shrinkage for a particular 

K n is that deduced by mathematical computation from 
own and assumed conditions and dimensions. Tbeae* 
tual shrinkage is that actually obtained In practice, and 
varies from the theoretical ahrinkage on account of the 
imperfections of manufacture, 
fiblinkage-crack (shring'kfij-krak), n. One of 
various small cracks such as are occasionally 
seen to form a kind of network on the surface 
of a bed of rock, and which appear to have 
been caused by shrinkage soon after that par- 
ticular layer had been deposited and while it 
was being dried by exposure to the sun and 
air; a sun-crack. 


An entirely different kind of shrinkage-eraek is that 
which ocenrs in certain carbonised and flattened plants, 
and which sometimes communioates to them a marvellous 
resemblance to the netted under surface of an exogenous 
leaf. Bateson, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 88. 


idirinkage-rTlle (shring'kaj-rm), w. A rule, 
used by patteru-makefs, in which the gradua- 
tions are so much larger than the normal mea- 
surements that the patterns measured off by 
such a rule will be large enough to allow for 
shrinkage, without any computation on the part 
of the workman. The rule must be graduated 
with reference to the particular metal to be cast, 
fihrinker (shring'k^r), n. One who shrinks; one 
who withdraws from danger. 
8]irillking-head(shring'king-hed), n. Amass 
of molten metal poured into a mold to oom- 
peiisato for the shrinkage of the first casting. 
Also called sinking^head and riser. 

BhlinkiHgly (shring'king-li), adv. In a shrink- 
ing manner; by shrinking, 
shnte (shrit), n, [Prob. a var, of shrike, < ME. 
^shrike, < AS. stric, a llirush : see shrike*^,] The 
mistlethriish, Tardus visdvorus. MaegiHivray. 
See cut under mistlethrush, 
shrivaltyf , n. An obsolete spelling of shrieralty, 
fdiriTe^ (shriv), V, ; pret. shrove, shrived, pp. 
shriven, shrived, ppr. shriving, [Formerly tuso 
shrieve; < ME. shriven, shryven, schriven, schry- 
ven, schryfen (pret. shrove, shrof, schrof, sehraf, 
pp. shriven, schriven, scriven, screffe, y-shryve), 
< AS. serif an (pret. serdf, pp. «m/(?»), pre- 
scribe penance, hear confessions, s= ClFries. 
skriva, shrive ; cf. Icel, skripta, shrive, confess, 
impose penance. = 8w, skrifta = Dan. skrifte, 
confess (from tlie noun represented by E. 
shrift)', usually identlfle<L as ori^* write,’ with 
OS. scrihhan as OFries. sh'ivd as J). schriiven a 
3fLO. schriven a OHO. sertban, MHO. sehrtben, 
O. schreihen, write, < L. scribeve, write, draw up 
(a law, decree, charge, etc.), enroll: see scribe, 
V. Ct, shrift, Shroveti^.,] I. irans. 1. To pre- 
scribe penance to for sin ; impose penance on. 

Persic, bMecuc me, thou shryvest me verie neere in this 
latter demaund, which oonoerneth vs more deeply than 
the former, and may worke vs more damage than mou art 
aware of. Mashe, Pierce Penlleaae, p. 67. 

, ** In the week immediately before Lent, every one shall 
go to his confeaaor," said the Kocleslastlcal institutes, 
** and confess his deeds ; and his confessor shall so shrivs 
him as he then mur hear by his deeds what he is to do.” 

JRoek, Church of omr Fathers, IIL ii. 6L 

2. To receive a confession from (a penitent) 
and grant absolution : hence, to receive an ac- 
knowledgment (of a fault) from, and pardon. 

In that ohapelle, yf thou wolte crave, 
vii M yere thou mvghtest have, 

Ai>d so many lenttls more 

yff thowe be serefs, thou masrate have soo. 

PotiUeai Poems, etc. (ed. FnrnivallX P- 180. 
1 had rather he tliould shrive me than wive me. 

Shak., M. of V., i 2. 144. 

Let me go hence, 

And in some olotsteris school of penitence, 

Across those stones, thst pave the way to heaven. 
Walk barefoot, till my guim soul be shriven/ 

tongjmw. Wayside Inn, King Bobert of Sicily. 

3. To ackfiowle^e a fault; confess to a priest 
and receive alwolution: used refliexively* 


!iSkmii^i1h^Tm 


M/Hn (fi» 

mim(B, B* T, 8,>i p. 7. 


Ioanna Hadafcir littM m^edet to tiMt miMi koeled, 
JLud ikraiM htrt of htro anrowodnMio iliftiiiotM*. I trowe. 

P/r>iomai»(B), lli. 44. 
I am IxmiMl. . . . IfX have hurt tny ii«tohbor» to «hrftw 
^94f unto him. and to make him amendi. 

I^ikiakt Ajul toJ^ T. 3dor0i etc. (Parker ttoc.. 1850), p. 2& 
Bid call the ghoiUy man 
HithoTi and let me ejMee me clean and die. 

rermyeon. Lancelot and Blaine. 

. IL intrans. 1. To receive a confession, im- 
'pov^ the neoessary penance, and grant absolu- 
tion. 

Jf*«r, It fell upon a holy eve, 

ITtf . Uey, hc^ hallldaye { 

/’«r. When holy fathers went to thrUve; 

Wil. Kow ginneth this roundelay. 

i^rmr, Shep. Cai, August 

2. To make confession. 

And who art thou, thou Gray Brother, 

That 1 should sarics to theef 

ScoUt Gray Brother. 

Shtiire^ (shriv)^ r, t ; pret. and pp. shrived^ ppr. 
Mhrivinff, [Ondn obscure; the form suguests 
a confusion of skive with shred or shrma^ in 
similar meanings.] To prune (trees). [Prov. 
Eng.] 

ahrirel (shrivel), v,; pret. and vp. shriveled or 


ehangar, a banW (of. 0«b, Agoldsmitili)* 

< ohange (mmiejr), tfpenu (ixianey) J 1 * 

In India, a banker or mone7-ehiiiiger.'--^2. In 
China, Japan, etc., a native teller or silver-ex* 
pert, employed by banks and mercantile estab- 
lishments to inspect and count all dollars that 
reach the firm, and detect and throw out the 
bad or defaced ones. 

shroff *<2 (shrof), V, e. [< shroff^ f ».] To inspect 
for the purpose of detecting and throwing out 
what is bad: as, to shroff dollars. [Ports of 


found in ME. ; a fre^. form, perhaps ult. based 
on ONorth. sctepa, pine away ; cf. Norw.dA;rypa, 
waste, from the adj., Norw. skryVy transitory, 
frail, SB Sw. dial, weak, feeble, trail, s= 
Icel. skrjuptf brittle, frail [cf. Sw. sIcropUg sb 
D an. skrdbelifff feeble) ; perhaps ult. connected 
with shrimpy shrink. The relations of these 
forms are not clear.] I. intrans. To contract : 
draw or be drawn into wrinkles; shrink ana 
foim corrugations, as a leaf in the hot sun, or 
the skin with age. 

When, ihrivditig like u parched acroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll. 

-Soott, L. of L. M., vl 81. 

The century nhriveh like a scroll, 

The past becomes the present 
0. W. aoliMH, Burns’s Centennial Celebration. 

And the vines thrivdled in the breath of war. 

WhiUier, Mithridates at Chios. 
»Ssm. To sAritef is to become wrinkled or corrugated 
by oontractioii ; to thrinJe Is, as a rule, to contract while 
preserving the same general form. 

II. [raws, 1. To contract into wrinkles; 
oause to shrink into oorrugations. 

A fire from heaven came and thritnll^d up 
Their bodies, even to loathing. 

Shak., Pericles, ii. 4. 9. 

Dipping the bough of life, so pleasant once, 

In ore which thrivelkii leaf and bud alike. 

£rowninff. Ring and Book, I. 289. 

2. To make narrow ; limit in scope. 

None but thriveiUd aouls with nanuw vision of the facts 
of life can entertain the notion that Philosophy ought to 
be restricted within the Itinite of the Logic of .Signs. 

O, a. Lms, Probs. of Life and Mind, L i. f 221. 

3. To wither; blight; render impotent. 

Milton was less tolerant ; lie Mhrietdled up the lips of his 

revilers by the austerity of his scorn 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Southey and Person, iL 

Bluriven (shriv'n). A past jmrticiple of shrive^, 

ahrlTer (shri'v^r), n, [< ME. scimj fer, ssrivere; 
< shrive^ + -eri.] One who shrives; a con- 
fessor. 

He ssal sigge his aennes clverliche and nakedllohe, mo 
thet the tmuere Ixi Imay see] openlichethe hertc ... of 
him that him ssrlfth. 

AptnbUe qf Inuvt (B. £. T. S.X p. 174. 

When he was made a shriwr, *twas for shrift. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VL, ilL 2. 108. 

ghriving (shri'ving), n. [Verbal n. of sArirei, v.] 
Shrift; tne act of one who shrives, or (as a 
priest) hears confession. 

Better a short tale than a bad longsAWtfrw. 

Sjmmr, Mother Hub. TMe, L 548. 

•llxlvillg-MWt (shii'ving-pfi), n. Same as coa- 
fesskmalf 1, 

TO the Joyner for takynge downe the idaryapng pew, and 
making another pew in the same place. 

Chwfchwairdent AeommU (154$ of SL MiehaeFt, Com- 
(Ai«(ed.0veiWp.e9X (Deviai.) 

•hyoadly. (tde. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of s^wnlg, 

Jliroekled (sbrok'ld), o, [Pp. of ^skroekle, ap- 

S ir, a fireg. of ^shrockf var. of shrugs ult. < Bw. 

al. skrukkajOto,, shrink: see shrink, shrug,] 
Withered. UaHUmU, [Prov. Eng.] 


alirbff^ (shrof), n. [A syncopated form of An* 
ff|o-!md. sharitff saraff, < Hind, sorr^, common- 
& sargf, vemacnlany sardpk, soro^, aardpu, 
\ #to.| < AT. sarr^, sair^ (inUial sdd), a money- 


what is bad: as, to shroff dollars. [Ports of 
China and Japan.] 

diroffage (shrof 'a^f), n, [< shroff^ + -ape,] 1. 
The examination of coins by an expert, and the 
separation of the good from the debased or de- 
faced. — 2. The expense of such expert inspec- 
tion. 

Slirog (shrog), n, [An assibilated form of sorog,] 
A shrub : same as serog. 

They cuit them downe two summer khreggi 
That grew both under a breere. 

And sett them threescore rood in twaine 
To shoote the prickes y-f ere. 

JHobin Hood and Guy qf Gimorne (Percy’s Reliques). 

BhriMHl (shrfid), v, t, A variant of shroud^, 
ghrond^ (shroud ), n, [Earl v mod . E. also shrowd / 

< ME. shroud, schroud, senrowde, shrud, schrudf 
srud, < AS. scrud, a garment, clothing, =t Icel. 
skrudh, the shrouds of a ship, standing rigging, 
tackle, ^ar, appendages, ornaments, the fur- 
niture of a churen, also a kind of stuff, =s Norw. 
skrud, dress, ornament, = Hw. Dan. skrud, dress, 
attire ; prob. orig. a piece of stuff ‘ cut,^ < Tout. 
V skrud, whence also shred: see shred,] 1. A 
garment; a covering of the nature of a gar- 
ment ; something which envelops and conceals ; 
clothing. 

I shope me In ithroudet as I a shepe (shepherd] were, 

In hablte as an heremite vnholy of workes. 

IHern Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 2. 
Than byoometli the ground so proude 
That it wol have a newe khroude, 

Horn, qfthe Hose, 1. 04. 
Giue my nakedues 
Some sArottd to shelter ft. 

Chapvnan, Odyssey, vL 274. 
And Jura answers, Uirough her misty nknmd, 

Back to ibe joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

Byron, Chflde Harold, Ui. 92. 

2. A winding-sheet; a piece of linen or other 
cloth in whicn a dead body is enveloped ; hence, 
by extension, a garment for the dead, as a long 
white robe or gown, prepared expressly for the 
burial. 

The ahroud wherein our Saviours blessed body was 
wrapped when it was put into the Sepulchre. 

Oiryat, CYudities, I. 79. 

The knell, the ahroud, the mattock, and the grave. 

Young y Night Thoughts, Iv. 10. 

3t. Protection. 

But It would warm his spirits 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourself under his ahrowd, 
universal landlord. 

Shak., A. and C., iiL 18. 71. 

4t. A place of shelter; covert; retreat. 

To achewe his lyste in every ahrowed and shade, 

hydgaU, MS. Boo. Antiq. 134, f. 23. iHalliwktt,) 
Vnto a selly ahrowde, 

A sheepeoote closely builie 
Amid the wooddt. 

Gaaeoigne, Phllomene (ed*. ArberX p. 97. 
The sAfoud to which he won his fair-eyed oxen. 

Chapman. 

Run to your sArofids wlUiin these brakes and trees. 

MUton, Comqs, 1. 147. 

ff. A place under ground, as the burrow of an 
animid, a vault, the crypt of a church, etc.; 
sometimes in the plural, used collectively as a 
singular. 

The ahrowda, ... a covered space on the side of the 
church (St. Paurs], to protect the oongregation in inclem- 
ent seasons. Ponnatd, London (ed. 1818X p* 512. 

The ahrouda or crowds, as we learn from Stow, was a 
chapd under the choir of St. Paul’s Church, where sermons 
were preached in the winter, and when the weather would 
not permit an audience to stand in the churchyard. 

LaHmar, Sermon of the Plough, note. 

6. One of the two annular plates at the periph- 
ery of a water-wheel which form the sides of 
the buckets. 

ahrondl ( shroud), v, [Early mod. E. also shroted; 

< ME. sohrouden, stkruden, seruden, also scAre- 
den, shriden, sriden (pret. sohrudde, also eehred, 
srid, pp. shrid, aohred, ischrud, iserud), < AS. 
sergdan, scridan (as Icel. skrgtha), clothe, < 
serQd, a garment : see ahroudX, n, Cf . enshroud,] 
I. traits. 1 . To cover as with a garment or veil ; 
especially, to clothe (a dead btMy) for burial. 

Thus akrowding his body In the sklnne^ by stalking he 
approaoheth the Deere. 

Capi. JoAiiBMA, True Travel^ 1. 184. 


•brand 

The tieetle-bearers and the persons who held the flam- 
beaux were aArctMfsd from forehead to foot in white sheets 
with holes pierced for the eyes. 

T, B. AldHeh, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 88L 

2t. To clothe one's self in ; put on. 

Ligber [Lucifer] he tnridde a dere wild. 

An be wnrthe in him-selueii prud. 

Qanaaia and Exodua (E. £. T. S.X 1. 271. 

3. To cover or deck as with a garment ; over- 
spread; inclose; envelop. 

Tlier Is neither busk nor hay 
In May, that it nyl ahrouded ben. 

Rom. of tAe Roae, L 66. 

thy Virgin Womb in wondrous sort shall ahrowd 
Jesus the God. Cotdey, Davidofs, IL 

The portraits of my forefathers, ahrouded in dust, like 
the forms they represent, irting, Knickerbocker, p. 146. 

4. To cover so as to disguise or conceal ; veil; 
obscure. 

Sorrow close ahrouded in hart, 

1 know, to kepe Is a burdenous smart. 

Spanaer, Bhep. C’al., September. 
Take heed thou hast not, under our integrity, 
Shrouded unlawful plots. Ford, Broken Heart, 111. 1. 
And sometimes too he khrowda 
His soaring Wings among the Clouds. 

Coa^, Pindaric Odes, L 9. 

5. To shelter; screen; hide. 

Millions of birds lange akrowdad in the shade. 

Futtanham, Partheniade% lx. 
Those terrors of Mavea, and mirrors of fools, . . . fbr 
all their puissance, are glad to run Into a hole, and oow- 
ardly sAreiui themselves. Rev, T. Adame, Wonts, II. 649. 
Beneath an abbey’s roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next 
Humbly, in a religious hospital ; 

Or haply ahrouded in a hermit's celt, Wordswerfll. 

Shrouded gotr, shrondod pliilfm, a gear or pinioo m 
which the ends of the teeth are protected and atrenfl^b- 
ened by flanges extending usually as high aa the polot of 
the teeth. 

II. intrans. 1, To put one’s self under cover; 
take shelter. 

I will here ahroud till the dregs of the storm be past 
Shak., Tempest, ILR 4$. 
We see a cloud, 

And, fearing to be wet, do run and khroud 
Under a bush. 

Randolph, An Eclogue to Mastor Jonson. 
If your stray attendance be yet lodged, 

Or sAnmd within these limits, I shall know. 

mUon, Ckimus, L 816. 

2. To gather together, as beasts do for warmth. 
Palsgrave, {JrnlUwell,) 

ShroHd^ (shroud), n, [Early mod. E. also 
shrowd; < ME. *schroud (in naut. sense), < Icel. 
skrudhy the shrouds of a ship, standing rigging, 
tackle, gear, as Norw. skmdf shrouds, tackle, 
orig. ‘ dress,’ ss Sw. Dan. skrud ss AS. serM, 
dress: see shroud^,] One of a set of strong 
ropes extending from a ship’s mastheads to 
each side of the ship to support the mast. Tbe 
shrouds of the lower masts and topmasts are generafiy 
apokeu of as raging: as, the fore-, main-, or misten-r^lliyffig. 
The topmad’afurouae extend from the topmast-heads to the 
ton-rims. The tapgekUant^dmmda extend from the teqp- 
gajlabtmast-heads to the outer ends of the tOTmast-crose- 
trees, and frequently thence to the tops. 'Ine bowatprU^ 
ahrouda snppmt the bowimrit on both sides. The /at- 
toek-ahrow^ to which the lower ends of the topmast- and 


The topman-ah 
ton-rima. The 
gajlabtmast-hei 


toek-ahrow^ to which the lower ends of the topmast- and 
topgallant-shrouds are secured, extend from the outer 
rims of the tops and cioestrees to a tpider-band round the 
lower mast or topmast The lower ends of the fore-, 
main-, and minen-shrouds are set up to chain-plates 
bolted to the side of the ship. See cuts under eAetwil 8 
and ah^a. 

Such a noise arose 

Aa the sAroucis make at sea in a stiff tempest 
” Shak., Hen. VIll., iv. 1. 72. 

Twice the Saylours had essayd 
To heaue him o’re, . . . 

And now the third time stroue they him to oast 
Yet by the sAnwiHfii the third time held he fast 

Sjpveater, tr. of Du Bartss's Weeks, J. 6. 

Bantlnck •hroudaf. Seebantindt, 

Bhrona^ (shroud), V, t. [Also shrowd, shrood; n 
var. of shred (due in ^rt to association with 
the ult. related shroud^) : see shred, r.] To lop 
the branches from; trim, as a tree. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A fellow in North Wales, ahrowding of a tree, fell down 
on his head, and his braine fractured, and lay for dead. 

Aubray'a WHtehira, MS. Ashmole. {UalKwaU.) 
By the time the tree was felled and ahrouded. 

T. Hughea. {fanp. Diet) 

shroud^ (shroud), n. [A var. of shred, or di- 
rectly from the verb shroud^, g. v.] 1. A cut- 
ting, as of a tree or plant; a slip. 

The lyka they affimie of plantes or ahrouddea of younge 
vines. Petwr Martyr (tr. In Eden’s First Books on Amer- 
(ioB, ed. Arber, p. 7^ 

2. A bongb ; a branch ; hence, collectively, the 
branching top or folia^ of a tree. 

A eedar In Lebanon, with fair branches and with a 4had« 
owing MreMdL EBek.xxxl.8. 



'riOKMld 


Wbnre like a momitlit 


Hiw Oedar ht batM 

Hti plamed too oldft into the aym 
And lettheae uirnba eit vnderaeath hta ikrowltt^ 
Whftet In hie annea he doth emhraoe the oloerdea, 

Drayton, Queen Margaret to 0iifce of Suifcdk. 

In elliim-«An)t4da the hangbird dUnga« 

* Lotoell, Biglow Papera, vl. 

shrouding (ahrou'ding^^n. [< s?troud^ + 

The sides of a water-wneel which form the ends 
of the buckets. 

shronding-gear (shrou'ding-ger), n. A cog- 
gear in which the cogs are protected or strength- 
ened by a flange at the mde which cornea out 
even with the face 
of the wheel, and 
makes the cogs in ef- 
fect mortises in the 
face of the wheel, i?. 

JET. Knight 
shroiid-kiiot 
(shrottd'not), n. A 
knot by which the 
two parts of a shroud 
which has been bro- 
ken or shot away are 
reunited. 



Shrtmd-kaotiL 


To whore a mangled corae, 

Expos’d without remorse^ 

Ziei aAroudfeat^ uneutomb'd he points the way. 

, Doddey, Melpomene. 

2. Unveiled; nnobscured. 

Above the stars in thrmuUm beauty shine. 

C. Swain, quoted in Southey's Iloctor, Ixxviii. (DooU*.) 


iflurondlike ( shroud ' Hk), 
shroud; hence, funereal. 


a, Besembling a 


And thou, whose hands the $hrondl<kg ejrpress rear. 

J^den, tr. of Vligil's Qeoigics, L 26. 

gliroild*plate (shroud'plat), n. 1. Xaut<f same 
as dtain^plate. See cut under channel^. — 2. In 
m€teh,. same as skrond^j G. 

8hroiia*rope (shroud^rop), n. Rope flt to make 
a ship^s shrouds of. 

flhroild'fltopper (sfaroud'stop^Cr), n. Naut, a 
piece of rope made fast above and below the 
imaged part of a shroud which has been in- 
hired by snot or otherwise, in order to secure it. 
See stopper, 

fllirondy (shrou'di), a. K shroud^ + -yl.] Af- 
fording shelter. [Rare.] 

If your stray attendance be yet lodg'd 
Within tnese throudie limits. 

MUUm, MS. of Cornua Trinity College, Cambridge. (IHch , ) 

lAirOTa^ (shrov), n. rFound onlv in comp. Shrore- 
Uddf Shrove Tuesday, and tuo derived verb 
shrove; < ME. *shrof (in comp, shrofday: see 
Shrove^doy), < AS. ser^an (pret. scrdf ), shrive : 
■eesArt'rel. Cf. Shrift; shriving: used 

only in conmosition, or in such phrases as Shrore 
Tuesday, See slirip and sAHniftg.—siirovo Mon- 
day, the day before Shrove Tuesday. Also CoUop Mon- 
«.~jBluwre Bimday, the Snnday before Shrove Tues- 
day; Qttinqaagesima Sunday.— Bhrove Tuesday, the 
Tuesday before the first day In liont, m* Aah Wednesday : 
■o eatlea from the ouatom of making confession on that 
day, In preparation for Lent The day formerly waa, and 
in some jpiaoes still ia passed in sports and merrymaking. 
Alsu eallM Panoake Tuesday (see pancai^ Fadent Tm$- 
day, In Scotland Fademt-een or FasU 
Trmeh Matdi pros. See Shrovetide, 


Fadene Men, and by the 


• At I 


, a pancake for Shrove Tueedai 


may. 

Shak., All’s W^l, U. 2. 25. 

Cook-fating and throwing at cooks on Shrove-Tueeday, 
and playiiig at hand-ball for tansy-cakes at Eaater-tide. 

Strutt, Spc^ and Pastimes, p. 451. 

Shrowei (shrdv), e. t ; pirct. and pp. shroved, ppr. 
throving, [< shrove*, n.] To take part in the 
festivities of Shrovetide ; henee, in general, to 
make merry. 

As though he went 
A ehrouing tturongh the city. 

Fldeher {ana another), NobTe Gentleman, ill. 1. 

BeeUnffoceione, one that loueth to ohroue ever and make 
good cheere. Fhrio, 1611. 

dlirOTe^ (shrov). Preterit of shrive^, 
aliroTe-cake (shrov'kftk), n. 1 . A pancake made 
at Shrovetide, and holding an important place 
in the merrymaking of the season. — 2. A small 
cake made to give to children at Shrovetide. 
BalHwelL 

Shrove-dayt, W. [ME. shrofday; < shrove^ 4 
day."] Same as Shrove Tuesday. 
khroye-pre&tlcat (shrov^pren'tis), n. One of 
a set of ruiflanlv fellows who took at Shrove- 
tide the name of London Prentices.’^ 

More omell then ehrove-prenUeee, when thsy, 

Prank In a brothell houset, are bid to pay. 

Poeemml, Madagascar (1643), p. 2a. (SatUaetl,) 


(ffhfB^y^), h* Oaa who fbBk in 
nany with others mm house to house slni^lig 
for cakes at Shrovetide. [Prow. IhikO 
81ir<nretide(Bhrdv^iM),a. Timeof oo^ession: 
specifloally, the period between the evening ox 
the Saturaay before Quinquagesima Sunday 
and the morning of Ash Wednesday, as being 
the period when people were shriven in prepa- 
ration for Lent: still further restricted to des- 
ignate Shrove Tuesday. 

And wclooma merry Shrooe-Hde, 

Shak., 2 Hon. IV., v. a. Sa 

In ISssex and Suffolk. aiShrovdidew upon Shrove-Tuea- 
day, after the confession, it was usual for the farmer to 
permit his ploughman to go to the barn blindfolded, and 
’Hhreah the fat hen,** saying* *‘if yon can kill her then 
give it thy men ; and go you and dine on fritters and pan- 
cakea" Sports and Pastimes, p. 451. 

Shreve-dde, at the weqk before Lent, brought along with 
it mcH*e than one religious and ritual observance. 

Mode, Church of our Fathers, III. it. 61. 

ahroTlHgf (shrd'ving), n. [Verbal n. of shrove^, 
v."] The celebration of ^rovetide; hence, in 
general, any merrymaking or festivity. 

All which we on this stage shall act or aay 
Doth solemnise Apdlo's ehroviny day ; 

Whilst thus we greete yon by onr words and pen% 
Onr ehroving bodeth death to none but hens. 

W. Hauk^, Ap^o Shiovlng (1626X p. 6. (Jfaree.) 

Eating, drinking, merry-making, . . . what else, I be- 
seech you, was the whole life of this miserable man here, 
but in a manner a perpetual shroviny t 

Halee, Sermon on Luke xvL 26. 

shroving-tima (shro^ving-tim), n. Shrovetide. 

If thlr absolute Determination be to enthral us, before 
so long a Lent of Servitude they may permit ui a little 
Shrod^-Hme first, wberin to sprak n*eely, and take our 
leavA of Liberty. Jfwon, Free Commonwealth. 

ahrovy (shrd'vi), a. A dialectal variant, assibi- 
lated and transposed, of scurvy^. Ualliwell. 
flhrowf, n. An obsolete form of shrewd, 
ahrub\(slirub), n. t<ME. shrob, schrub, achrob, 
an assibilated form of scrub, *^8orob, < AS. scrob, 
a shrub ; preserved in Scrolh-adre. Shropshire, 
Scrobbes^oyrig, Shrewsbury (lit. Shrnbsbury), 
SerohbesAnprig^we, Shrew8buryshire,the older 
name of mropshire; cf. scryhhe, a shrubbery. 
Cf . E. dial, shruff, also scroff, refuse wood. See 
scrwhi.] A woody plant with stems branched 
from or near the ground, and, in general, small- 
er than a tree ; a hush, or woody vine. The line 
which divides trees from shrubs is to a large extent ar- 
bitrary, and is often very unsatisfactory In apj^catlon, but 
In genorad the name sArab may be i^pliM to a woody 
plant of leas sise than a tree, with several permanent 
woody stems dividing from the bottom, more slender and, 
lower than in a tree. The line between shrub and herb 
is also indistinct, as many herbaceous plants are mmre or 
less woody. For practical purposes shrubs are divided 
into tlio deciduous and evergreen kinds. I'here are many 
very ornamental flowering shrubs, among the best-known 
of which are those belon^ng to the genera Soea, Rhodo- 
dendron, Kaltnia, Viburnum, PhUaddphut, Vaeeiniwn. 
Among evergreen shrubs are the box and various heaths. 
Compare tree, herb. 

If the Cedar be so Weather-beaten, we poor Shrubomuot 
not murmur to bear Part of Uie Storm. 

HoweU, Letters, ii. 76. 

So thick entwined, 

As one ocmtlnned brske. the undergrowth 
Of sAniAff and tangling boshes had jMrplex’d 
AU path of man or beast that passu that way. 

MUttm, P. L, |v. 176. 

Gooseberries and currants are vArubs; oaks and cherries 
are trees. Loeke. 

Bweeily-smeUlng Shrube the Ground o*ershade. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

The lanrel-aArubc that hedge it around. 

Tennymm, The Poet’s Mind. 

Higli-watarfliinib. 8ee/ixi.-Bws«torswast-floe&t- 
•d Slinib. the Oarolina allspice. See CalyeanlUim. »Bf& 
Bueh, Herb, etc. See vegetable, n. 
slinib^ (shrub), V. t ; pret. and shrubbed, 
ppr. shrubbing. [< shrub^, a.] 1. To prune 
down so that a shrubby fonn shall be preserved. 

Though they be well ohrubbed and shred, yet they begin 
even now before the spring to bud, and hope again in 
time to flourish as the £reen bay-tree. 

Anderum, Expos, of wnediotne (1578X fol. 64. 

2. To reduce (a person) to poverty by winning 
his whole stock: a word xused at play. MaU^ 
well [Prov. Eng.] 

shntb^ (shrub) n. [A var. of ^rah (< Ar. 
shardb), or a transposed form of ^shurb, < Ar. 
shwrh, shirb, a drink, a beverage, < shariba, 
drink. Of. shrab, sherbet, and syrm, from the 
same source.] A drink or coiwal prepared 
from the juice of fruit and various other in- 
gredients. (a; A drink made by boUing cutrauHttfoe 
about ten minntes with an equal weight of sugar, and 
adding a little ram : it la also made with other fniits, and 
sometimes with brandy. 

There never was any liquor so good aa ram-cAma!, never ; 
and the eauiogee had a flavor of Mys]^ 

mekoray, Vmp, IL 


" ' ,Vv: jV 



A) A eordtal cr 
M tiie 
and mluM 

"Mr. Peokham, would you be so polite as to paaamea 
glass of sArubf” Silas Peokham . . . took from the ^hle 

“ glass eupb oontalning a fluid reddish in hue and 

in taste. oTw. r 


stibacld in taste. 


. Hblmea, Blele Venner, VIL 


B^lng and Forbes, sipping their raspberry sArub in a re- 
tired corner of the oanoom, were interested speotators of 
the soette. C. D, Warner, Their PUgriinage^ p. fi66i 

ihrub^t, V. An obsolete form of scrub*^. 

"Am how, as howf ** said Zadook, shrttggiog and sAriih- 
king. JFotAe, Unfortunate Traveller OAg4>r (Mairte.) 

shrubbed (shmbd), a. [< shrnb^ 4 -edS.] 
Shrubby. 

The woods in all these northern Mrts are short and 
ohrubbed. Knoco (Arbor’s Bog. Garner, 1. 41^ 

Neere at hand were growing diners ohrubbed trees. 

Warner, Albion's England, it 

flhmbberiad (shrub'Ar-id), a. [< shrubbery 4 
-cd^.] Abounding in shrubbery. 

Oxford Itself, with its quiet, shady gardens, and amboth, 
grasi^ lawna . . . and urrubberiod "parica.' is attractive) 
to many btrua ACAensnim, No. 8240^ p. 747. 

fihmbltory (shrub'^r-l), n. ; pi. shrubberies (-is). 
[< shruh^ 4 -cry. ] 1 , Shrubs collectively ; low 
shrubby bushes. 

While grey evening lull'd the wind, and cidl'd 
Fresh odours from the ohntbbery at my side, 

Taking my lonely winding walk I mus’d. 

Cowpor, Four Ages. 
They passed, and, opening an iron gate, came suddenly 
into a gloomy mase of ohrubbery that stretched its long 
vistas up the valley. if. KingoUy, Ravenshoe^ xL 

2. A plantation of shrubs, as in a garden or 
pleasure-ground. 

A modern ohrubbery, formed of a selection of the most 
agreeable flowering shrubs. V, Knox, Essaya No. 115. 

She would give her advice aa to the trees which were 
to be lopped in the sAnibbrriM, the garden-beds to be dug^ 
the crops which were to be out. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, x. 

sbrubbiliess (shrub'i-nes), n. The state or 
quality of bei^ shrubby. Bailey, 1727. 

SbrHboy (shrub'i), a. [< shru^ 4 -yi, Cf. . 
«(T«AAy.] 1 . Abounding in shrubs. 

Lad. Gentle villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? 

Com. Due west it rises from this ohmJbby point. 

Milton, Cumns, 1. 806. 
Farther inland, In a sandy and ohntbby landscape, ia 
Kendall Green, a private cemetery. 

C. D. Warner, 'Their Pilgrimage, p. 122. 

2. Consisting of shrubs. 

The goata their ohrubby liroWse 
Gnaw pendent. * J. PhUipa, Cider, L 
These are their broad, the only bread they know ; 

These and their willing slave the deer, that crops 
The ohrubby herbage on their meagre hills. 

Artnrironp, Art of Preserving Health, 1. SIA 

3. Bhrub-like; scrubby; said of stunted tree- 
growths. 

The land abont it is dry and sandy, bearing only a few 
ohrubby trees. Jktmpier, Voyages, vl. 

4. Somewhat woody : said of herbaceous plants 
with the stem more or less lignifled in the older 
parts. 

The woods began to be very fun of thorns and ohrubby 
bushes. Kwm (Arber’s Eng. Garner, 1. 419 a 

Bhrabhy alibna, btttarswssW horsetaU. See the 
nonns.— -ghmbliy tniw boaPtebea. 

slintblaM (shrub'les), a. [< shruh^ 4 
Destitute even of shrubs. 

Among the stones 1 stood a stone, 

And wa% scarce conaolous what I wist, 

As ohrubtoa crags within the mist. 

Byron, Prisoner of Ohlllon, ix. 

shrubridlilllllff (shrub'shiUing)^. See shilUng, 

dumbHmail (shrub^sn&l), n. A European snails 
BeUx arbustorum. 

ilimb*7all0WT0^ (shrub'yeUfl-rflt), n. A low 
shrubby, ranunculaceous plant, Xanfhorrhisa 
apUfolia, of the Alleghany region. Its bark and Its 
rootstock are deep-yellow and bitter, and were once used 
by the Indians for dyeing. 

SUniif ^ (shruf), n. [A form of scruff, which 
is a transpose form of scurf l^. Cf. shruff^.} 
Dross of metals. 

flhniir^ (shruf), a. [< ME. schroff; an assibilated 
form of scruff, scroff, refuse wood; perhaps 
connected witnsftfw^sfjfid)^.] 1. Light refuse 
wood, used as fuel. BalUwell [Prov. Eflg.] 
Thns bsterid this bred on busihes sboute, 

And gsderid gomes on grand (her as they wslkyd, 

That aU the ssAro/and •ebronp sondrid (from other. 

Mmard (As Moddm, U. 1M. , 

2, Refuse; rubbish. 

But these mad legers do besides mixe their 

other *eeks of coles sm of MfHye diisi sad simdl cote 1e 
mek gleet advaiilage. 

dbeeiM, mi^vfiy of Cooau^ (iiisvif.);: 








< _ 

4 ial» tiariliBhaf aleo tHiiaa, huddle oaesell! up^ 
fit in u erouebing uoMtion, 9 Den. skrukkdj 
$hru 00 €, etoop iakmK^^get, humpbacked; cf. 
Icul. akrt^kaf an old shrimp); a Heconoaiy 
fomi of the verb represented by AB. aarincan 
(up. acrmem ss Bw* assimilated alerukkm)^ 
shrink: seeshHnX;.] I, intrma, 1. 'To shrink 
or shiver with or as with cold: draw up the 
limbs in a nervous shiver. Prompt Parv.. 
p.449. 

TUiHlouob of the cold water made a^pretty kind of ttmtg- 
(finffisome over her, body, like the twinkling of the fairest 
among the fixed stars. SKr P. Sidney, Aroadia, it 

The French lackey and Irish footboy at the 

doors, with their masters* hobby-horses, to ride to the new 
play. liekker, auU*8 Hornbook, p. ISO. 

Eobin the bird, in its cage, ehfuge and folds itself into 
its feathery as if it were night. 8, Jvdd, Margaret, i. 17. 

Q. To raise or draw up and contract the shoul- 
ders with a sudden, nervous movement : an ex- 

S ression usually of doubt, indifference, discon- 
ant, dislike, contempt, etc. See shrug, n., 1. 

Hot pil^nge, nor trifelyi:yg<i^ na^ruklOffm as thaag ye 
“^oek (B. £. T. 8.), p. 186. 


wold aawe. 

Some few may cry, “Twaa , 

- I ekrug in 


“But- 


' and 


Saheee Book 

well,** or 80 ^ 

ience. 

Ford, Broken Heart, Epil. 

What's in imitation now. 

That all this muttering and Ihrugglng, see, 

Begins at met JBroiemyi^, Strafford. 

n. trana. If. Beflexively, to draw up the 
shoulders of in a shrug. 

The good man of the house fhni^ped him for Joy, think' 
tug to himself 1 will make some pastime with you anon. 

Harman, Caveat for Gursetors, p. 94. 

2. To draw up with a sudden, nervous move- 
ment; contract in a shrug. 

He ehruffB his shoulders when yon talk of seouiities. 

Addieon, 

khmg (shrug), n, £< shrug, «.] 1. An expres- 
sive drawing up of the shoulders : a character- 
istic manner of expressing doubt, indifference, 
discontent, contempt, etc., or, rarely, relief or 
resignation. 

The $hrug, the hum or ha, these petty brands 
That calumny doth use. Shak., W. T., it. 1. 71. 

Who *8 not familiar with the Spanish garbo, 

Th* Italian ehrug, French cringe, and German hugge? 

Brome, Antipodes, L 6. 
As Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and shoulders, nods and ehruge, 

S. BuOer, Hudibras, III. U. 1402. 
With long-drawn breath and ehrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 

Whmer, The MeoUng. 

2t. A bitching up of the clothes. 

All the effect this notable speech had was to frighten 
my uncle, and make him give two or three thruge extra- 
ordinary to his breeches. 

H. WalpoU, To Mann, July 7, 1742. 

llutUDlP (shrump), v. i, [A secondary form of 
shrimp,'] To shrug; shrink. BalHwell, [Prov. 
Eng.t 

Bhximk ( shrungk). Preterit and past participle 
of shrink, 

klirimken (shmng'kn), p, a. [Pp. of shrift, t;.] 
Having shrunk ; shriveled u 
a shrunken limb. 

Shrunken aynewea. Speneer, F. <)., 1. ix. 90. 

ghmps (shrups), n. The American woodcock, 
Philohela minor, C, 8, Weatcott, 1874. [Penn- 
sylvania.] 

ffhu, interj. Another spelling of ahoo^, 
khmok^ (shok), V. t and i. [A dial, form of 
or of snake (through the pret. shook, var. 
shuck),] To shake. BaUitoell, [I^v. Eng.] 
•l^nok^ (shuk), n, Jpri^ obscure; the near- 
est similar forms, shuck\ shake, shuolfi, ehock^, 
a heap, shodl^, shaggy, do not e^lain the word. 
If the verb is original, it may perhaps be a 
dial, form of shoekh and so belong with sAtteX;^.] 
1. A husk or pod: used especimly of the epl- 
earp of hickoi^-nuts and walnuts, the pricklv 
involucre of chestnuts, etc., also, in England, 
of the pods of peas, etc., and, in some parts of 
‘ the United States, of the husks of maize.— 2. 
The shell of the oyster. [U. S.J— 3. A case or 


I up; contract^: as, seeshed^,] A hi 


Tb fix the itatidsid of 

in the State. AptMeh*M JM 1968, p, 864. 

Toro ... led Baohri'i horse to the stable. . . . and 
then he delayed long enough to ehuek out and give him 
eight or ten ears of com, 

B, Bggheton, The ChnyMma sxx, 

2. To take; strip: with off, [Slang, U. 8.] 
He'd get mad aa all wrath, and charge like a ram at a 
gate-post ; and, the fliat thing you knowed, be d ahuok off 
hia coat to fight 

A. B. LongUreet, Southern Sketches, p. 81. (BarUett) 

shnek^ (shuk), n, [A var, of shocks ^ shook^,] 
A shock ; a stock. [Prov. Eng.] 

shHCk^t (shuk), n, [Found only in early ME. 
schucke, scuckc, < AB. scucca, seeocc^ the devil; 
of. 0. seheuehe, a scarecrow, < MHO. sohieehy 
G. seheu, shy: see shy^.] The devil. 

Hire eorthllche modres . . . teameth hire in horedom 
of the lathe vuwiht the Hellene eehueke. 

HaU Meidenhad (E. E. T. S.), p. 41. 
A1 so aae thu wel wutt schenden thene echudee, 

Aneren Muie, p. 818. 

ffhliek^ [C!Jf. sie^,] A call to 

pigs. BalHweU, [I^ov. Eng.] 

SAHCk-bottom (shuk'bot^um), a. Having a 
seat made of the shucks or husks of com. 
[Local, U. 8.] 

She sank down on a ehuek bottom chair by the door of 
the tent IS. JSggieeton, The Qrayoons, x. 

shHCk-bottonied (shuk'bot'umd), a. [As shucks 
bottom + -cd2.] Same as shuck-bottom. 

He drew up another shuck-lwUomed chair in snch a way 
aa to ait beside and yet hidf facing her. 

E. Eggleeton, The Oraysone, xxxi. 

shneker (shuk'^r), n, [< shuck^ + -<t 1.] Gne 
who shucks ; one who shells nuts, com, oysters, 
or the like. [U. B.] 

Eatimating the average amount made by the ehwskern at 
86 a week, or 8192 for the season, it is seen that there are 
six hundred and forty men steadily employed for nearly 
eight months of the year in opening oysters for loosl con- 
sumption ill Baltimore. Pieherie* of U, S,, V. ii. 858. 

Bhucking (shiik'ing), n, [Verbal n. of ahuek^, 
ft] 1. The act of toeing from shucks or husks, 
[t^vinoial.] 

Lads and lasses mingle 
At tlie ikuoking of the maize. 

Bm Oatdtier Ballad lay of Mr. Colt, 11. 

2. A husking-bec ; a husking. [Local, U. S.] 
Let me have some of your regular plantation tunes that 
you used to sing at oorn^ehuddnge. 

Mueieal Record, No. 844, p. 8. 

Shnokisll (shuk'ish), a. [< shuck (?) 4- -^Al.] 
Unpleasant; unsettled; showery: generally 
^plied to the weather. HaUimU, [Prov. 
EiigO 

shucklet, r. An obsolete variant of chuckle^, 
Florio, 

allllckB (shuks), interj, PProb. an exclamatory 
use of shucks, pi. of shueJe^, used also to denote 
something worthless. It can hardly be an ex- 
clamatory use of shuck^ (‘the devil! the 
deuce!’), as that word became obsolete in early 
ME.] An interjection indicating contempt, 
especially a contemptuous rejection of some 
suggestion or remark: as, oh, shucks! I don’t 
believe it. [Vulgar, U. S.] 

Skud^t (sbud), n. jProb.ult., like shode\<akedj ; 

* usk; that which is shed. Davies, 


eoverlng, as that of the larva of a caddis-dy. 
Larvas . . . heloreametgiimtroiiitheaAfwk. 

Jan. 98,18887 (Sneyc, Biel,) 

IrK worn Shtldi^good for notolng; w^ (Vul- 

JlmkAshiik)^ 8. t [See n.] 1. To re- 

move the husk, pod. or shell from: in the United 
said especially of the husking of oom or 
Jhe Bhehing of oysters. 


But what shall be done with all the hard refuse^ the 
long buni^ the atalks, the short ekude or ahiuea? 

HfUand, tr. of PUny, xix. 1. 

Shnd^ (shud), n, [< ME. sohudde, prob. < Sw. 
akydd, protection, skydda, protect, shelter; 
akin to L. scutum, n cover, shield, etc., and to 
sjm: see sky^. Of. shed!^,] A shed; a hut. 
Prompt, Parc,, p. 449, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

shudder (shudder), v, i, [< ME. sekuderm, 
s^udren, shodcren, shoddrhn, schoderen, scode- 
ren (not recorded in AS.) sa MD. sehudderen, 
shake, tremble, shiver, shudder, also shake 
with laughter, = LG. sehuddem, shake, shud- 
der (> G. schaudern, shudder), also sckuddeln, 
shake, shudder, ss G. sehiittern, shake, tremble, 
also OHG. soutilon, shake, agitate ( > It. scofolare, 
swingle flax), MH(4. schUteln, G. scAuftoht, shake ; 
freq. (with froq. formative -sr, -el) from a simple 
verb, AS. * 8 cuddan (not found exowt as in the 
doubtful once-occurring ppr, scud^de, which 
may stand for *scuddenae, trembling) « OS. 
shuddian, tr., shake, eb OFries. schedda^ NFries. 
schodtBen as MD, D, schuddm, shake, tremble, 
tr. shake, agitate, sa MLG. LG. schikiden, shake, 
shudder, a OHG. scutten^ seuien, MHG. scAt/f- 
ten, schuien, schUttenf shake, agitate, swing, G. 
scMtten, shoot (com, etc*), pour, shed; Tent. 
l/ skud^ perhaps orig. a var. of y sAsf, whence 
shoot: see shoot. Of. — - - 


quiver; vibrate. 


4Mmd.] 1, To shake; 


The afihsfte aasd^rrda and aehett In the aohire hyemib 
And soughte thorowowte the acbelde, and in the aehalke 
iryatez. Merle Arthure(JB. B. T. %,), L 9189. 

When the strong nelghings of the wild white Horse 
Set every gilded parapet ehuddering. 

Tcnnyeen, Lancelot and Elaine. 
2. Hence, in particular, to tremble with a 
sudden convulsive movement, as from horror, 
fright, aversion, cold, etc.; shiver; quake. 

Be eduHitrde and schrenkys, and achontea bott lyttfle, 
Boti achokkes in scharpely in bis schene wedys. 

Morte Artkitre(B. E. T. 8.), 1. 4286. 
She atarte, like one that spies an adder, . . . 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and ehudder. 

Shak., Verms and Adonis, 1. 880. 
"Oh, for mercy's sake, stop this!** sroans old Mr. 
Tremlett, who always begins to ehudder at the sound bf 
poor Twysden’a voice. Thackeray, Philip, xxi. 

8. To have a tremulous or quivering appear- 
ance, as if from horror. [Bare.] 

0 ye atara that ehudder over me, 

O earth that soundest hollow under me, 

Yext with waste dreams ! 

Tennyeon, Coming of Arthnr. 
a*SyiL Quake, etc. See ehivers, 

•hudder (shud'Ar), n, shudder, r.] 1. A 
tremulous motion; a quiver; a vibration. 

The aotnol ether which fills apace is ao elastic that the 
slightest poMlble distortion produced by the vibntidon of a 
single atom sends a ehtMlder through it with InconceivaMe 
rapidity for bllUoiii and billions of miles. This ehudder 
is light. 

W, K, CUfford, Lectures and Baaayx The Unseen Unlverae. 
2. Specifically, a quick invohmtary tremor or 
quiver of the body, as from fear, disgust, hor- 
ror, or cold ; a convulsive shiver. 

I know, youll swear, terribly swear 
Into strong ehuddere and to heavenly agues 
The immortal goda that hear you — spare your oaths. 

.VAa*.,T.ofA.,iv.8,m. 

sliaddertilg (shud'Ar-ing), p, a, [Ppr. of xAewl- 
der, V.] 1. Shaking; trembling; espeeially, 
shivering or quivering with fear, horror, cold, 
etc. 

The Shuddering tenant of the frigid cone. 

OoldetnUh, 'Traveller, 1. 8Bw^ 
The goblin . . . deftly strips 
The ruddy skin from a sweet rose’s cheek, 

Then blows the dtuddering leaf between his lips. 

Hood, Plea of the Midsummer FaiiiM, st 7. 

2. Marked or accompanied by a shudder; trem- 
ulous. 

How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 

And ehuddering tour, and green-eyed Jealonsyl 

Shak., M. of V., Ul. 2. IIO. 
We seem to . . . hear the sAuddertny accents with which 
he tells his fearful tele. Macaulay, Dante. 

awe. 

Paradise,.!. 178. 
shudderingly (8hud'()r-ing-li), adv. With a 
shudder; nremblingly; tremulously. 

The bare boughs rattled ehudderitudy. 

Imedl, Vision of Sir Lsnnfsl, tt. 
The shrewmouse eyes me ehudderingiy, then flees. 

C, S, Calmtey, Sad Memories, 
alllldderyt, n. [E. Ind.] Boe the quotation. 

A small thin ehuddery or lawn. 

& Clarke, Geog. Deseiip. (1871), p. 90. 
shndel, n. See shood, 

slillde^ (shod), n. The white bream. [Local, 
Ireland.] 

Blmff (shuf), r. ♦. [A dial, form (in Halliwell 
spelled sAf^) of *shough, an unrecorded form, 
preserving the orig.jmttural (AS. soedh, adj.) 
of sAy; seesAyl, V.] To shy. BaUiwell, IPxoy, 
Eng.]} 

■himLe (shuf'l), V . ; pret. and pp. shuffle^ ppr. 
shuffling, [Formerly also ^skoffle, ahoffel (in 
ME.' ahovelm : see shovel^) ; = MD. schuffelm, 
drive on, run away, = LG. sehuffeln, sehdfeki^ 
move dragging the feet, shuffle, mix or muf- 
fle (cards), play false, eat gree<Bly; a freq. 
form, also in unassibilated form scuffle, of idme, 
but prob. in part confused with the verb shove^^ 
whi^ is ult. from the same verb shove: see 
shove, scuffleh] I, trans. 1. To shove little by 
little ; push along gradually from place to place ; 
hence, to pass from one to another: as, to skiff- 
fle money from hand to hand. 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, . . . 
SlnffUng her threads about the livelong day. 

Cewiwr, Truto, L 890. 
2. Specifically, to change the relative positions 
of (cards in a pack). This is usnsUy done before 
dealing, and with the cards face downward, the object 
being to mix tliem thoroughly, ao that they may fall to 
the j^iqrera in random order. 

Hearta by Love atrangely sAt^d are^ 

That there can never meet a Pair 1 

CotOcy, The Mistreas, Distanoe. 

I must complain the earda are 111 ehuMed till I have a 
good hand. Thoughte on variona Sab|cets. 


Gazing down with ehuddering dread and 
William Morrie, Earthly Para 



8. To throat oareleasly or at raadoua; ohango 
by pushing from piaco to place; hence, to con- 
fuse; mix; intermingle. 

Bat soon 

Bids all b« lot ak>n« ; and oalla for hooka 
Shoffei9 Divinity and Foetiy, 
rhjdoaophy and IIlatoriCBl togethor. 

And throHTB all by. Brome^ Quoen'a Exohanga Ul. 

4. To put or bring (in, off, out, up, etc.) under 
cover of disorder, or in a confused, irregtilar, 
or tricky way. 

And she Bhujjkn up a quantity of straw or hay into some 
pretty comer of the bam where she may ootiTonieiitly lie. 

JTarman, Caveat for Curaetora, p. 103. 
He shall likewise OwMe her away. 

While other aporte are taaklng of their minds. 

Shak., M. W. of W., Iv. e. 2». 
To akttffe up a siiromary proceeding by examination 
without trial of jury. Bacon, 

t scorn to speak anything to the diminution of these 
little creatures, and should not have minded them had 
they been still nhuMcd amoim the crowd. 

The Tall Club, Spectator, Ko. 108. 

5. To drag with a slovenly, scraping move- 
ment; move with a shuffle. 

Hen, women, rich and poor, in the cool hours, 
Shufied their sandals o er the pavement white, 
companion'd or alona JKaohi^ Lamia, L 

6. To perform with a shuffle. 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair werestirr'd 
By a ahufiltid step, by a dead weight traird, by a whisper'd 
fright. Tcnnymm, Maud, L 

Tb shuffle Oif, to thrust aside ; put off. 

When we have thuMcd c# this mortal coll. 

8hak,, Hamlet, ill. 1. 67. 

• Butth^tbottghtnotof aAtf^ngo/nponpoeterity the 
burden of resistance. JSfve^, Orations, p. 105. 

n. intrany. 1. To push; shove; thrust one’s 
self forward. 

He that ahall ait down brightened with that foolery 
Is not worth pity : let me alone to idutffic. 

MetfCker and Shitiey, 14ight>Walker, 1. 1. 
Yon live perpetual in disturbanoy ; 

Contending, thrustlnfr, tor your rooms 

Of ease or honour, wrai inipatiency. 

Danisl, OivU Wan, vUi. lOU 

8. To mix up cards in a pack, changing their 
positions so that they may fall to the payers 
in irregular and unknown order. Compare I. , 2. 

Mr. Bodney owns he was a little astonished* at seeing 
the Count with the faces of the cards npwartls. 

Waip<de, Letters, II. liS. 
The pandytio . . . harrows a friend's hand 
To deal and $huMe, to divide and sort 
Her mingled salts and seqnenoes. 

Cmper, Task, i 474. 

8. To move little by little ; shift gradually ; 
shift. 

The Stan do wander. 

And have their divers influence ; the elements 
ffAufle Into innumerable changea. 

Stdrleyf I'he Traitor, it 2. 
These [tornadoes] did not last loim, sometimes not a 
Ciiarter or an hour ; and then the Wind would ahufU about 
to the flottthward again, apd fall flat calm. 

Datnpicr, Voyages, I. 70. 

4. To shift to aud froiu conduct : act undecid- 
edly or evasively ; hence, to equivocate ; pre- 
vancate ; practise dishouest shifts. 

I myself eometimaa . . . hiding my honour in mine 
neceasity, amfsin tosAti^. Shak., M. W. of W., iL 2. 26. 
If any thing for honesty be gotten. 

Though ‘t be but bread and cheese, I can be satisfied ; 
If otherwise the wind blow, stiff as I am, 

Yet 1 shall learn to $hi0e. FUtcher, Mad Lover, i. L 
You Mfted not so clean before^ but yon aAq/ffe as foulely 
DOW. Mitton, On Def. of Hurob. Bemonit 

The Bafah, after the fashion of his countrymen, ihuJfUtd, 
aoUoited, and pleaded poverty. 

Maoautay, Warren Hastings. 

5. To move in a slow, irregular, lumbering 
fashion ; drag clumsily or heavily along a sur- 
face; especially, to walk with a slovenly, drag- 
ging, or scraping gait. 

A shoeless soldier there a man might meet 
Leading his monsieur by the arms fast bound ; 
Another his had shackled by the feet. 

Who like a cripple ihujled on the ground. 

Jjrayton, Batue ot Agincourt. 
The boy-bridegroom, §huJfUng in bis pace, 

Now hid awhile and then exposed bis face. 

Oram, Works, L 76. 
The aued creature came. 

Shufiinff along with ivory-headed wand. 

KaaU, Eve of St Agnes, st 11. 

6. To shove the feet noisily to and fro on the 
floor or ground ; specifleally, to scrape the floor 
with the feet in dancing. 

Passengers blew Into their bands, and ifmjlad In their 
wooden shoea to set the blood agog. 

M. L, Stawnum, Inland Voyage^ p. 284. 

7. To proceed awkwardly or with difficulty; 

struggle clumsily or perfunctorily. « 


Year Bfe, good fflsiCMr, 

Must skijls for 

SMt,, Ogrmbsline, v. 6. m 
Tom was graduaUy allowed to jAujfls throogb his Irnwont 
with lees rigor. £tM, MIU on the IBhw, II. 4, 


(?. W. CaXM, Old Creole Days, p. 266. 
•eSm 4. To eq^vooate, quibble, sophisticaUv dodge. 
shllMo (shufOi), n. [< ahuffiey o.] 1. A shov- 
ing or pushing; particularly, a thrusting out 
of place or order; a change producing dis- 
order. 

A goodly huge cabinet, wherein whatsoever singular- 
ity, cnanoe, and the sAtqfie of things hath produced shsU 
be sorted and included. 

Bofoon, Works (ed. SpeddlngX I. 336. 

The ungoided agitation and rude thujfici of matter. 

Btntky, Sermona 

2. Specifically, a changing of the order of cards 
in a pack so that they may not fall to the play- 
ers in known or preeoneerted order. See shuf- 
fle, V, f., 2.-8. The right or turn of shuffling or 
mixing the cards: as, whose shuffle is itf — 4. A 
varying or undecided course of behavior, usu- 
ally for the purpose of deceiving; equivoca- 
tion; evasion; artifloe. 


The gifts of nature are beyond all shams and sAuflas. 

StrB. Ulmangc. 

The oountiy had a rl^t to expect a straightforward pol- 
icy instead of the shirk and aAt^ which had been foisted 
upon It Wutminttar Bee., CXX V. 444. 

5. A slow, heavy, irregular manner of moving; 
an awkward, dra^ng gait. — 6. In dancing, a 
rapid scraping movement of the feet; also, a 
dance in which the feet are shuffled alternately 
over the floor at regular intervals. The doiMe 
thuffle differs from the thuffle in each movement being ex- 
eonted twice in •ucoesaion with the same foot 

The voice of coneoienoe can be no more heard In this 
continual tumult then the vagient cries of the infant Ju- 
piter amidst the mdcsAttflM and dancings of the Cretick 
Corybantes. Dr. Ja, More, ImmortaL of Sonl, IL 18. 

filillffle-board. n . See shoveUhoard, 
shuffle-cap (snuf'l-kap), tt. A play performed 
by shaking money in a hat or cap. 

He lost his money at chuokfarthing, thuffU-oap, and all- 
fours. ArbuthnoL 

shuffler (shuf '16r), n. [< shuffle + -cri ,] 1 , One 
who shuffles, in any sense of the verb. 

ITtiless he were the greatest prevaricator and shufflar 
Imsginable. WaUidand, Works, III. 160. 

2. Same as rafUduck : so called from its shuf- 
fling over the water. See cut under scaup , — 

3. The coot, Fulica ameHcana, [Local, U. S.] 
shuffle-scale (shuf'l-sk&l), n, A tailors’ mea- 
sure graduated at both ends, each end admitting 
of independent adjustment. E, H, Kniaht, 

ahufflewlug (shuf^l-wing), n. The he^e- 
ehgnteT,Acceni<BrfMduUvris, Macgillivray, ^e 
cut under acocfitor, [Iioeal, Eng.] 
tdiuffling (shuffling), p. a, 1. Moving clum- 
sily; sloveuly. 


: A? 

■imUatItSaUMiir 

ihuld«rti«. An obsolete form of 
shule. mJL d&dl, shul, a. IHaleotal forms of 
shorn, a oonivaoted form of shaveL 
ffflullent. dhuUet. shult. Obsolete plural fenus 
of sham. 

Sholtromt, e. See sheltron. 
shulwaurs (shul'wErz), n. pi. A kind of paja- 
mas, or long drawers; also, loose trousers worn 
by Asiatios of both sexes, 
shumact, khumacht, ffliuiuackt, n. Obsolete 
spellings of sumac. 

shun (shun). V. ; pret. andpp. shunned, ppr. sbaa- 
ning. [< ME. skannen, shonnen, shunsn, schourten, 
sohunen, sohufUen, 8honen,schonen, shonien.shm-* 
yen, soonnen, aounicn, < AS. scunim{Txot semiom) 
(pp. *gescuned, gescunned), shun, usualW in 
comp, d-seumian, hate, detest, shun, avoidf, ac- 
cuse, on-semian, anscunian, on-^ceonian, oit- 
soynian, regard with loathing, fear, or disfavor, 

* reject, shun, also irritate ; connections nneeiv 
tarn; not used in AS. in the physical sense *go 
aside from,’ and for this reason and others 
prob. not connected with scyndan, hasten, dscyn- 
dan, take away; cf. shunt. But the physical 
sense appears in seoon, scon^, skip, which are 
appar. variants of scun», an unassfbilated form 
of shun: see sCUn^, scoon, and of. scoundrel, 
schooner, etc.] I. irans. 1. To detest; abhor; 
shrink from. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Hu anoren owen to hatien ham, and eehvnim, 

Aneran Bivde, p. 83. 
8o let me, if yon do not shudder at me, 

Nor skim to call me sister, dwell with you. 

Tennyson, Oulnevere. 

2. To go or ke^ away* from; keep out of the 
neighl^rhood of; avoid. 

And 3if him wrattheth be y war and his weye tkonye. 

Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 174. 
Which way wilt thou take? 

That I may tknn thee, for thine eyes are poison 
To mine, and 1 am 1 


hee, for thine eyes are poison 
) loath to grow In mge. 

Beau, and PL, Pnllastor, iv. S 


He knew him by his ekufHiM pace. 

Somervme, The Happy Disappointment. 

2. Evasive: prevaricating 
shuffling (shiu'ling), fi. iTerbal n. of shuffle, 
r."] The act of one who muffles, in any sense. 

With a little shuffling you mav choose 
A sword unbated, and in a past of practice 
Bequlte him for your father. 

Shak,, Hamlet, iv. 7. 188. 

dlufflillgly (shuf'ling-li), adv. In a shuffling 
manner ; with a shtufle. Eaj^ially—(a> With an 
Irregular, dragging, or scraping gait 

I may go shufflingly at first, for 1 was never before walked 
in trammels. Drydsn, SponlBh Briar, L 2. 

(6) Undeoislvely; evasively; equJvooatlngly. 

The death of Hexam rendering the sweat of the honest 
man’s brow onprofltabl& the honest man had shufflingly 
decUned to moisten his brow for nothing. 

JHckena, Onr Mutual Btiend, L 16. 

8huilUng-plates(8huf'ling-plfttB),».i)f. lohch- 
making, a series of isolated slabs or boards 
made to advance in a given plane, then to drop 
and return on a lower level beneath another 
set of advancing plates, and then rise to repeat 
the movement. E. M. Knight. 
fihug^ (shug), V. i.; pret. and pp. shuggsd, ppr. 
chugging. [A var. of shog^; m def. 2 perh^ 
confused with skrup ; see shog^ and shrug."] If. 
To crawl; sneak. 

There 111 shug in and geta noble coontsiMiioe* Ford. 
2. To shrug; writhe the body, as persons with 
the itch ; scrateh. Mamwelh (Jlror. Eng.] 


Bee how the golden groves sronnd me smile, 

That shun the coast of Britain’s stormy isle. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 

8. To ir}'to escape from; attempt to elude, 
generally with success; hence, to evade; escape. 
Weak we are, and cannot skun pursuit. 

Shak,, 3 Hen. VI., 11. 8. IS. 
No man of woman bom. 

Coward or brave, can skun his dekiny. 

i^anl, Iliad, vL 626. 

4. To refrain from ; eschew; neglect; refuse. 

If 1 BOthe shall sale and shonne Mde talcs. 

Biehard the Beddess, ill. 170. 
I have not skttnnsd to declare onto you all counsel of 
God. Acts XX. 27. 

Whose Fingers are too fat, and Nalls too coarse, 
Should always sktm much Gesture in Dlsconrso. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

6. To shove; push. Bailey, 1731; HaJliweU. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

n .t intrans. 1. To shrink back; fall back; 
retreat. 

Ne no more sehouns fore the awape of their schaipe 
snerddes 

Then fore the faireste flour thatt on the folde growes I 

MorU ArthureiJL E. tTs.), 1. 814, 

2. To avoid or evade danger or injury. 

Whether hade he no helme ne hawb[e]rgh nanther, . . . 
Ne no schafte, ne no schelde, to sehwne ne to amyte. 

Sir Oaumynoamd the Orem KnightOL B. T. 8.X 1. 806. 

3. To withhold action or participation; re- 
frain, as from doing something. 

It [Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac} is goddls wlU, It sail be 
myne, 

Agaynste his saaiide sail 1 neuer seihom, 

TorkPlaiife,p,S8.. 

fihunchf, V. t [Avar, of skftn.] Same as gkien, 5. 

BalUwell. 

fihualess (shun^les), a. [< sktm + -less.] Not 
to be shunned, esosj^d, or evaded; unavoid- 
able; inevitable. [Hare.] 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shvnlm destiny. Shak,, Om„ il. 8. 116. 

flhuiuiBr (sbun^kr), n. [< shwn -f -erX.] One 
who shuns or avoids. 

Oh, these be Fsnoy’s reveUeci by nteht ! . . . 
Diana’s motes, that flit in her pole light, 

Shumms of tiinbeams in dinnud sloth. 

Hood, Flea of the Midsummer Ibiries, st 80. 

flhnut (shunt), V, [< ME. shwtim, stkmtm, 

. sehonten, skomten, sehounisn, sohomien, start 
aside ; |i^ob. a variant (due to some intsifer* 
ence, perhtm association wi^ ghoUm, shsUnf 
•hoot, or smmn, shut) of which is 



liteH • yrtaiM td with 

(0im) ol *$h4ti4m (cf. airnmn^ yar. of BMUeHt 
flimt), < ASk sdfndaht liaafeen (in oomp. 44Mf!fndan, 
take Biw^Yj remoYe), » OHQ, eeunmn, va^ on, 
‘m Icoi, ahynda^ akunda m Norw. ahunda ss Sw. 
ahynda oa Dan. ahffndef hasten, hurry, speed: 
prob. eonneoted (at least later so respjded) 
withsWi; seesAtm.] I. intrana, 1, To start 
aside orbaek; shrink back; dinoh; of a horse, 
to shy. [Obsolete orprov. Eng.] 

No bao nawt the akerre bore Ulohe that tekuntet. 

Aneren BLtoU, p. 84% note d. 
With theme mey thou thiml fro thi ihlre othet, 

So felt to be foanden, <k thi faithe brelke. 

Dutnution Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1- 789. 
The krnse oehonU for no tehotte, ne no eobelde atkye, 
Bot tohewet hym toharpely in hie tchene wedya 

8(01% Arthim <E. £. T. k\ 1. 2488. 

2. To turn back or away; turn aside. 

Ne ehamye yon not ehalkea to ohunt at the flld, 

Ffor the wetknet of wemen wonndit a litell 1 
Tumet yow fall tyte, A tariee a while. 

DUtruMon^fTroy (£. E. T. ax 1. 1099B. 
Then I drew me down into a dale, whereae the dumb deer 
Itfd ahlver for a ehower ; bat I thurdod from a freyke. ' 
LiUU John Nolbody (about 1560). (HaUiweU.) 
Specifically — (a) In raH.. to tom from one line of rails to 
another; switch. [Chiefly Eng,] (5) In elect,, to nse a 
shunt Bee shunt, n., 8. 

Sf. To escape. 

ga werpes tham (the gates] up quoth the wee, and wide 
open settea 

If at ge a<diap gow to eehonnt unsohent of cure handes. 

King Aleseander, p. 7a 

4 . To turn aside from a topic, purpose, line of 
thought, course of action, etc.; shift one’s 
thoughts, conversation, proceedings, etc., into 
a different direction. — 6f. To hold back; de- 
lay. 

Qwene alle was sohyppede that scholde, they aehmmU no 
lengere, 

Bot ventelde theme tyte, as the tyde ryunet 

Morte Aiikure (£. E. T. S.X h 78fi. 

6. To slip down, as earth. HalUwelL [Prov. 


trana, 1, To shun; move from. [Prov. 


, 

Eng.] — 2. To move or turn aside, t^ciflcally— 
(a) in mtf to shift (a railway-train, or part of It) from the 
main Hue to a siding: switch off. [Chiefly Eng.] (6) In 
deet., to shift to ano^er circuit, as an electric current; 
. carry off or around by means of a shunt; Join to points in 
a circuit by a shunt : as, to shunt a current. 

Thlsintei^lar ]*eaiBtance is made up of the connecting 
wires, of whatever resistance is inte^sed, and that of 
the enunted galvanometer. 

J. Trowbridge, New Physics, p. 250. 

8, To give a start to ; shove. Bailey, 1731. 
[Prov. Eng.] Hence— 4. To shove off; put out 
of one’s wav ; free one’s self of, as of anything 
disagreeable, by putting it upon another. 

It is not wonderful that old-f aahloned believers in '* Prot- 
estantism ” should shunt the subject of Papal Christlan- 
ity into the Umbo of unknowable tbin» and treat its re- 
nssoent vitality as a fact of curious historical reversion. 

Cardinal Manning, 

He had assumed that she had also aMimllated him, and 
his country with him —a process which would have for its 
consequence that the other countiy, the ugly, vulgar, au- 
perfluous one, would be, as he mentally phrase It to him- 
sdf, ehunted. H. Jamee, Jr., Harper's Mag., LXXVll. 108. 

6. To ward off injiuy, trouble, or danger from; 
remove from a position of trouble or danger. 
And let other men aunter, abill therfore, 

* ffor to shunt vs of shamiL abend of our foo% 

And vengo vs of velany A at vile grei^. 

Deetruation of Troy (E. E. T. B.), 1. 8544. 

The dislocation of the real and the Ideal— the harsh 
shook of which oomes on most men before forty— makes 
him look out all the more keenly for the points where be 
oan safely thuni himself. 

Dr, J, Brown, Spare Honrs^ 8d ser., Post-Pref. 

khimt (shunt), n. [< ME. aohmt; < ahunt, y.] 
If. A drawing or turning back. 

Qawayn . . , sohranke alytel with the eoholderes, for the 
iobarp ynie. 

That other aohalk wyth a eehtaU the sohene wyih-haldea, 
A ibenne repreued he the prynoe with mony prowde 
wordes. 

air Gawayne and the Green Knight (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 8868. 
2 . A turning aside ; specilloally, in rail, a turn- 
ing off to a mding, or short line of raila, that the 
main line mav be left clear.— 3. In elect, a oon- 
duetor, usually of relatively low resistance, join- 
ing two points in an electric circnit, and form- 
ing a desired circuit or path through which a 
pm of the current will pass, the amount de- 
pending on the relative resistance of the shunt 
and thiS part of the principal circuit whose ex- 
trendties it oonnects. Any namher of shuhte may be 
ipl^ted to a oonduetor, and the eomot dlitribnted among 
tfiem in any desired manner. The oumnt passing through 
aiuvaiiofneter or other measaring-inatminent msy be re- 
'daoid tn any dfilred degree the inM 
awi^leirapr by whieaihe eiurent tndleated by the in- 


most ha muttlpiiad id tfder In g^e the total 
ottrrentiscidMiheMufit^n«dl(^^ Biijilil^ufit an* 
der AsM.— Shtint dyaalBO. see dynamo, and electrie 
maakine (under deetne), ' 

Bhimtor (shun'tdr), a. [< ahtmi + -cri.J 1. 
One who or that which ^unts; fipecifically, a 
railway-servant whose duty it is to move the 
switches which transfer a train or carriage from 
one line to another. — 2. A hand-lever used to 
start and move a railroad-car. it is fitted with a 
book to be slipped over the car-axle^ and a lug to press 
against the face of the wheeL Bee pineh-bar and eor- 
etarter, 

fihunt»gun (shunt'gun), n. A mnzsle-loading 
rifled cannon with two sets of grooves, one 
deeper than the other. Bosses or stnds on the pro* 
iectfle fit the deeper grooves loosely and lie in these wnile 
the projectile Is being driven home, and at the breech of 
the gun the proleotile is revolved sHghUy, so that the 
bossea oorrespona with the shallower grooves, and it binds 
on these strongly when expelled by the charge. 

Bkanting-^ni^e (8hun'ting-en'’jin), n, A yard- 
engine or switohing-ougine. [Eng.] 

Bbnn't-Off (shunt'df ), n. In elect, a shunt, or a 
device for introducing a shunt. 

At present we have to deal simply with the ehunt-ajfk 
and cut-outs. Elect. Rev. (Eng.), XXVI. 143. 

fihu&t-ont (shunt'out), n. Same as ahunt^ff. 

In moat instances these ehunt^mOe are self-restoring or 
permanently acting, and do not break the circuit. 

Elect. lice. (Eng.X XXVI. 148. 

shuilty (shun'tl), a. Same as shanty^, 

Bhure (snlir). A Scotch form of shore, preterit 
of ahear^, 

Eobin ehure in hairst, 

1 ehure wf him. 

Bums, Robin Bhure in Baint. 

Bbarf (shCrf), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 
scurfs, Cf. ahruff^,^ A puny, iusiguiflcant 
person ; a dwarf . [Scotch.] 

When Andrew Pistolfoot used to come stamplin* in to 
court me 1' the dark, I wad hae cried, . . . Get away wl‘ 
yc, ye bowled-like ehur/f 

Hogg, Brownie of Bodsboek, II. 22a (Jamiceon,) 

Bhnrkf, V. i. An obsolete spelling of shirk, 

Bburl, V. t. Bee ahirl"^. 

Shut^ (shut), V , ; pret. and pp./rhu % ppr. shutting, 
[Also dial, ahet; < ME. shutten, ackutien, ahet- 
ten, ahittcn, aohitten (pret. ahutte, ahette, ahitte, 
pp. shut, ahet, etc.), < AS. acyttan, shut, bar (ss 
D. aohuttcn, snut in. lock up, ss MLQ-. achutten 
ss MHG. achutzen, Q. achUtzen, shut in (water), 
dam, protect, guard); a secondary form, lit. 

^ cause (so. a bar or bolt) to shoot’ (push a bar 
or bolt into its staple), of aeedtan (pret. acoien), 
shoot; or perhaps lit. ‘bar,’ ‘bolt,’ irom a noun, 
AS, as if ^amt, a bar, bolt (cf . *8oytel8j8cyitela, 
a bar, bolt of a door: see ahuttle^), ss MD. achut, 
an arrow, daol;, ss OHG. acne, a quick move- 
ment, ss Dan. akud, a bar, bolt of a door (the 
D, achut, a fence, partition, screen, ss MHG. 
achuz, a dam, guara, protection, G. achutz, a 
dam, dike, mole, fence, sluice, protection, de- 
fense, is rather from the verb); lit. ‘a thing 
that shoots or moves quickly,’ < AS. aeedtan 
(pp. acoten), etc., shoot; see ahoof] I. trana. 

1. To shoot, as the bar or bolt or other fasten- 
ing of a door or gate, or of a chest, etc. ; push 
to ; adjust in position so as to serve as a fas- 
tening. 

This angels two drogeii loth [Lot] in, 

And theOim. to the dure-pin. 

^neeie and Erodue (S, B. T. B.X 1. 1078. 

To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 

Shak., Cymbellne, ii. 2. 47. 

2. To make fast by means of a bolt, bar, or the 
like ; hence, in later use, to close, with or with- 
out fastening; place in or over a place of en- 
trance so as to obstruct passage in or out: as,, 
to shut a door, gate, lid, cover, etc. : often fol- 
lowed by down, to, or up. 

As dousti men of dedes defence for to make 

genie eehetten here gates A gemed the wallea. 

William ^ Pttleme (E. S. T. B.), 1. 8807. 

With that word his conntour dore he shsits. 

Chaucer, Bhiptium's Tale, 1. 849. 

This powerfO] key 

Into my band was given, with oharge to keep 

These gates forever shut. P. U, U. 776. 

8. To prevent pass^ through; cover; ob- 
struct; block: sometimes followed by up, 

Shet was every wyndow of the place. 

Chaucer, TroUus, v. 684. 

When the other way by Hie Narve was quite shuff unp, 

. . . they should assure themselves neither to have the 
English nor any other ICarchant to trade that way to the 
Port of Bt. Nicholas:^ 

G, Fietdwr (BlUa'a Literary Letters, p. 88X 

Tkbrd Watch, *Tis to he dOabted he would waken him. 

Unlew our haiberda did shut HP hia passage. 

Shak,, 8 HeaTVL.irno. 


Stat 

Their sueesN was very near doing honour to their Ave 
Marias; for, . . . ehutttng up their windows to prevent 
any of their Itehts from being seen, they had aome chance 
of etcaplng ; but a small crevice in one of the ahuttera 
rendered all their invocationa indfectual. 

Ancon, Voyages, 11. 5. 

4. To close the entrance of; prevent access to 
or egress from : as, to shut a nouse ; to shut a 
box; to ahut one’s ears; often followed by up. 

These have power to ehid heaven, tliat it rain not in the 
days of their prophecy. Rev. xL 6. 

Hell, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall be for ever efnd. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 888. 

She . . . ehut the chamber up, close, hush’d, and still. 

Keate, Lamia, ii. 

5. To bring together the parts of. (a) To bring 
together the outer parts or covering o% as when inclosing 
something : as, to ehut the eyelids, or, as more commonly ‘ 
expresaeo, to ehut the eyes (hence, also, to ehut the sight). 

He hfldde that meatier [craft] nor to eeeUe the porses of 
the wreohohen that hi ne aaoUe by open to do elmesse. 

AyenbUe af Inwyt (E. E. T. 8.X P- 188. 
Therwith a thousand tymea, er he letto, 

He kiste tho the letre that he ehdde. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iL 1096. 

Let not the pit shut her mouth upmi me. Ps. Ixlx. 16. 

Bbe left the new piano ehut. Tennyeon, Talking Oak. 

I ehut my sight for fear. Tennyeon, (Enone. 

(6) To fold or bring together ; bring Into narrow compass 
from a state of expanuon : as, to mat a pajasol ; to that a 
book. 


„ down and die. 

8hak., 8 Hen. IV., UL 1. 66. 

A lawyer may well envy your omnmand of language^ 
Mr. Holt,’’ said Jermyn, pocketing hii bills again, and 
ekutHng up his pencil. Oeortfe Eliot, Pellx Hcdt, xvil, 

6. To bar or lock in; hence, to confine; hem 
in ; inclose ; environ ; surround or cover more 
or less completely: now always followed by a 
prepoBition or an adverb, as in, ifito, among, 
up, down, etc. 

Cryaede also, right in the same wise. 

Of 'J'roylus gan in hire hesrte ehcHc 
HU worthiiiesse, hU lust, his dedes wyse. 

Chaucer, Troifus, ill. 1649. 

Having ehut them wider our Tarpawling, we put their 
hats vpon stickos by the Barges side. 

Quoted in Capt. John amithe True Travels, I. IBL 
He pass’d, ehut up in mysteries 
His mind wrapp d like bis mantle. Seate, lamia, i. 

7. To bar out; separate by barriers; put or 
keep out; exclude, either literally or figura- 
tively; ^preclude: followed by an adverb or a 
preposition denoting separation. 

In such a night 

To ehut me out I Shak., Lear, lit 4. 18. 

If any one misbehave himself, they ehut him out of their 
Company. Sdden, Tabla-Talk, p. 89. 

Shut/ram every ehoro and barred from every ooai^ 

Dryden, ACneid, L 881. 

8. To catch and pinch or hold fast by the act 
of shutting something: as, to one’s fingers 
or one’s dress in a door; to shut one’s glove in 
a window.— 9. To do; manage. HaUiweU, 
[Prov. Eng.] — 10, To weld (iron). HaUiweU, 
See to ahut up {c), and shutting, n, [Prov. Eng.] 
— Totimtilluielaild. Seelaiuil.-~TOim.Utofftotnrn 
off ; prevent the passage of. as gas or steam, by closing a 
valve, or in some other way.— To Shut one's eyes to, to 
be blind to ; overlook or dinregard Intentionally : as, to mut 
one'eeyee to disagreeable facts.— To Shut up. (at) To con- 
clude ; terminate ; end. 

To ahue up what I have to aav concerning him, which 
U sad, he la since become a sordid man in his life. 

E. Morton, New England’s Memorisl, p. 806. 

I shall now ehut up the arguing part of tliU diaoonrae 
with a abort application. Bp. AUerbury, Bermona, L t 
(6) To retluce to inaction or silence, especially the latter. 

It ehvte them up. They haven’t a word to answar. 

Diekene, Uttlo Dorrit, i. 18. 

A mere child in argument, and unable to foreeee that 
the next “move” (to use a Platonic expression) wUl “ahuf 
him ifp.” Jowdt, tr. of Plato’s Ptalogues, XIL 8. 

(o) To unite, as two pieces of metal by welding.— To Shub 
up kliop. Bee thopt. 

n. intrana, 1. To be a means of bolting, 
locking, or closing. 

Two masqr keys he bore ot metals twain ; 

The gcddeii opes, the iron chute araatn. 

Jffffon, Lyoldaa, 1. 111. 

2. To close itself; be closed : as, the door shuts 
of itself ; certain flowers ahut at night and open 
in the day. 

A gulf that ever Miitr and gapea. 

Tennyeon, in Memoriam, Ixx. 

8. To be extravagant. HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.] 
—To shut down, to stop working ; become or be idle: 
as, the mill will «Auf down for the next two weeka [Gol* 
loq.) -To shut down on or up<m, to put an end to; sup- 
press; stop. [Colloq.] 

He shed down upon hU wrath, and pleaded wttli all the ' 
ingemUty he was master ot. The Ceramy, XXXVtL 665. 


lAitlt 

To ohntlilito MtUeOown or Mroatid: Iril: iMiilof nlgb^ 
cloBo of day, or ihd like. 

This year, on the 26th of January, at the thutUnff in of 
the evening, there was a very great earthguake. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 288. 
Usually after Hupper, If the day was not $hta in, I took 
a ramble about the Village to see what was worth taking 
notice of. Danhpinr, Voyages, II. 1. DO. 

To ahut up. (at) To terminate; end. 

Actions beguniie in glory thut urn in shame. 

BaU, Contemplations, ii. 2. 
^To desist ; leave off ; espeelidly, to stop talking. [Col- 

ijk}, having succeeded in oontradictina myself in ray first 
ohapter, . . . 1 shall here shut up for the present. 

T. Tom Brown at Eugby, 1. 1. 

"I — want — Harry ! ” said the child. " Well, yon can’t 
have Harry ; and 1 won't have ye bawling. Now shift up 
and go to sleep, or I'll whip you !” 

tl. B. ^we, Oldtown, p. 116. 
(e) InspoftCng, to give out, as one horse when challenged 
by another In a race. Krik'$ Ouido to the Turf. 

(shut), tihutj V.] 1. Made 

fast or close; closed; inclosed. Bee v. 

A delicate blush, no fainter tinge is bom 

I’ the shut heart of a inid. Browning, Paracelsus. 

' • In still, shut bi^s, on windy capes, 

‘ ^ He heard the call of Ixsokonlng shapes. 

Whmwr, Tent on the Beach. 

S, Not resonant or sonorous; dull: said of 
sound.— 3. In orthoepy^ having the sound sud- 
denly interrupted or stopped by a suoeeediug 
consonant, as the i in pit or the o in got. — 4. 
Separated, precluded, or hindered ; hence, free ; 
elear ; rid : followed by of: used chiefly in such 
phrases as to get shut to be shut of. Also 
sket. [Prov. Eng. and U . S.] 

Ehud the son of Genu a Benjamite^ a man lefthanded 
, fmargln, shut gf his right hand). Judges tU. 16. 

We are shut him, 

He will he seen no more here. 

Mauinger, Unnatural Cmnbat, ill. 1. 
Well bring him out of doors.— 

Would we were shut g^ him. 

Shirley, Maid's Revenge, ii. 2. 
I never knew how 1 liked the gray garron till I woe shut 
gf htoi an’ Asia. JR. KipHng, The Big Drunk Draf. 

(shut), ft. [< shut^, r.] 1. The act of 
shutting, in any sense of the word. — 2. The 
time of shutting. 

In a shady nook I stood, . . . 

Just then return’d at shut of evening flowers. 

MUtm, V. L., Ix. 27a 
It was the custom then to bring away 
The bride from home at blushing shut of day. 

JTsots, Lamia, It. 

3f. That which shuts, closes, or covers; a shut- 
ter. 

At Eton I . . . find all mighty fine. The school good. 


This picture Js e^irKre 8 sMita m 4 

which is of meaelh stlm. Mil/ffi, Diairy, May tern* 


and the custom pretty of boys cutting their names in the 
shuts the windows when they go to Cambridge. 

Pepye, Diary, II. 868. 

When you bar the window*shuts of your lady’s bed- 
chamber at nights, leave open tlie sashes, to let in the 
fresh air. Swift, IMreotions to Servants, viU. 

4. .The point or line of shutting; specifically, 
the line where two pieces of metal are united 
^welding. — 6. A riddance. HalHwell. [Prov. 
^g*]— Cold shut, (a) An imperfection of a casting 
oausea by the flowing of liquid metal on partially chilled 
metal, (o) An imperfect welding in a forging, caused by 
Che Inadequate heat of one surface under working. 
ShHt^ (sout), n. [Also shutt; a var. of shot^f 
shote^.l The sm^yangThynMlluft vulgaris. Day. 
fLoeal, Eng. (on the Teme).] 

AHt-derwn (shut'doun), n. [< shut doum^ verb- 

S hrase under skui\ A shutting down; a 
iscontinuance, especially of work in a mill, 
factory, or the like. 

So far from there having been a cave-in of the supply 
(of OH], says ** Engineering?’ there has really been a sAuf- 
aoim of a large number of wells, to check a wasteful over* 
prodaction. Seienee, XIV. 288. 

n* Bee ehutSy shoot. 

(shat), n. Same as tram in the sense 
of * twisted silk.’ 

hhHther, V. and n. A dialectal variant of shud- 
der. 

ffhllt-oif (shut'df), n. [< shut offf verb-phrase 
under shut^ v.] That which shuts off, closes, 
stops, or prevents; stoppage of anything; spe- 
- ciflcally, in hunting and fishing, the close-sea- 
son for game. 

Bhutt, n. Bee shut^. 

hhuttance (shut'ans), n. [< shut^ 4* -anee.’} 
Kiddance. Hallimll. [Prov. Eng.] 

Slrntten Saturdayt^s^^*'” sat'er-dft). The 
Baturday in Holy Week, as the day on which 
the Saviour’s bemy lay inclosed in the tomb. 
HalUwell. 

shutter (shut'^r). n. [< shttfl + -erl.] One 
who or that which shuts, (a) A lid ; a cover; % cm* 
fag. 


tutors from seeing the interior, or to serve as a protsotton 
for the aperture. There are inside and outside shutters. 
Inside shutters are usually in seversl hinged pleoea which 
fold back into a recessed casing in the wall called a hose- 
ing. The principal piece is osllad the JVont aAutfer, and 
the auxiliary piece a took Jtap. Some shutters ere ar- 
ranged to be opened or oIosm by a sUding movement 
either horisontaily or vertically, and others, particularly 
those for shops, are made in sections, so m to he entirely 
removable from the window. Shutters for shop-fronts 
are also made to roll op like curtains, to fold like Vene- 
tian blinds, etc. 

If the Sun Is Incommodious we have thick folding Shut' 
ten on the out-Side, and thin ones within, to prevent 
that. N. Bw^, tr. of OoUoqutes of Entsmas I* 1S8> 
Snrely not loath 
WMtthou, Heine t to He 
Qniet, to aw for closed 

and darken’d room. 

if. Anwid, Heine's Grave. 
(fi) In organAnrUding, one of toe blinds of which the front 
of the swell-bos is made. By means of a toot-lever or 
pedal the shatters of the bos oan be opened so as to let 
the jound out, or closed so as to deaden ft (d) That which 
olQM or ends. 

That hour. 

The last of hours, and thuttrr up of alL 

B. underwoods cU. 

<«) In photM . , a device for opening and again closing a lens 
meohanioaUy, in order to make an esposnrs especially a 
so-called instantaneous esposure occupying a fraction of 
a seoond. The kinds of shutters are Innumerable, the 
simplest being the drop or guittoHne ektOter, In which a 
thin perforated piece iUdes in grooves by gravity when 
released, so that the peiforation in falling passes across 
the field of the lens. 1%e more mechanloally elaborate 
shutters are actuated by springs and are commonly so ar- 
ranged that the speed cC the exposure can be regulated.— 
Bolt and HUltMr. See toifi.— Boxod Ihutter, a win- 
dow-ahutter So faiide m to fold back into a recessed box 
or casing.— tthiittor In. (a) A j^ank;, called a Mrake. that 
is fitted with more than ordinary accuracy to the planks 
between which it is placed. All the measurements in re- 
gard to its width andnevelingi are taken with the greatest 
care. (6) Evening. BaUivm. (Prov. Eng.] 
dintter (shut'Or), v. t. [< shutter, n.] 1. To 
provide or cover with shutters. 

Hero is Qarraway’s bolted and ehuUered hard and fwt! 

IHekene, Uncommercial Traveller, xxl. 

The School-house windows were all ehuUered up. 

T. Bughee, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 0. 

2. To separate or hide by shutters. [Bare.] 

A workman or a pedlar cannot thuUer himself oft from 
his less comfortable neighbors. 

ii. X. Steveneon, Inland Voyage, p. 76. 

shutter-dam (shut'^r-dam), n. In hydraul. cn- 
^n., a form of barrage or movable dam employ- 
ing large gates or Gutters which are opened 
and closed by means of a turbine : used in slack- 
water navigation. See barrage. 
shutter-eye ( shut ' 6r-i), n. An eye or socket for 
supporting a shutter. It has projecting flange, 
and is built into the wall. JS. II. Kni^t. 
shutterless (shut'dr-les), a. [< shutter + -less.'] 
Having no shutters. 

As they entered the garden they saw through the ehui- 
terieee window two men, one of whom wm seated, while 
the other wm pacing the floor. 

Barper'i Mag., LXXX. 868. 

shutter-lift (shut'^r-lift), n. A handle fixed to 
a shutter for convenience in opening or clos- 
ing it. 

shutter-lock (sbut'er-lok), n. In carp., a mor- 
tise-lock in the edge of a shutter or door. 
E. U. Knight. 

diutter-Bcrew (shut'dr-skrfi), n. A screw by 
which a shutter is secured, passing through a 
socket from the interior to be protected, and 
engaging a nut so mortised in tbe inner side of 
the shutter as not to be eiroosed on the outside, 
shutting (shutting), n. [Verbal n. of shut^.v.’] 
The act indieatea by the verbskaf in any of its 
senses; speclflcally, the act of joining or weld- 
ing one piece of iron to another. Also called 
shutting up or shutting together. 
shutting-post (sbut^ing-pdst), n, A post against 
which a gate or door luoses. K, H. Knifiu. 
shuttle^ (shut']), a. [Early mod. E. also shit- 
th. shyttell; < ]^. sehyttul, sehytle, schitel, sche- 
tyl, sseitel, a shuttle, a bolt of a door, < AS. *^scy- 
tels, scyttots (pi. scyttelsas), the bolt of a door 
(cf. Bw. dial, shyttel, skottel xs Han. skyttel, a 
shuttle: cf. also Han. sleytte, Q. {w^er-)schiits, 
a shuttle, Sw. skot-spol ss H. semet-spoel as G. 
sehiess-spuhle, a shuttle, Ut. ^ Bhoot-si>ool ’), < 
seedtan, shoot: see shoot, and cf. shufl. Cf. 
skittle.'] If. A bolt or bar, as of a door. 

QoA xayfh ine the hoc of louc, **lfy xoiter, my lemman, 
thou art a gavdln heaiet tnyd tuo famalav.” 

AymoUe tginwyi (E. B. T. B.X P- M. 

iSlaAgto^,or(var.of]apaf|pso. Pu awilum val pMatffam. 

Prompt. Parv,, p. 447* 


'Sht An ' iUBtifameUt 'Used 1 
or shooM^lb^ad of Ihs'tveniromo^ 
of the web to the other botweeii the thToads of 
the warp. Tha modam ahuttla la a aeti of woodaa aar* 
riage tapering at aaoh end, and hoUowad out In tha |i^- . 



o, body at «huttl« t A y«m wound oit tb« bdbbid d: r, eya UirOMiti 
which tha ynriila led. and then pnaoeil out through hole/j #, «.inand 
point*. 

die for toa recaption of tha bobbin or pint on which tha 
weft 1» wound. The waft un wfada from toll bobbin m toa 
■huttla rune from one aide of the web to the other. It ii 
driven aoroM by a imart blow from apln called optekeres 
driver. Thara la one of these pint on each aide of tha loom, 
and thetwo are connected bya cord to which ahandla la at- 
tached. Holding tola hatidla In hia right hand, the weaver 
movea thetwo pina together In each direction alternatdijr 
by a sudden Jerk. A ahuttte propellfMl In this manner 
is called a fitfshiuttU, and wm invented in ITS! hy John 
Kay, a mecoaiiic of Colchestar, England. Before thia in- 
vention the weaver took the ahattle between toe finger 
and thumb of each hand alternately and threw it tusnoM, 
by which process much time wm lost There are also a 
great variety of automatic ploker-motlons for driving the 
shuttles of looms. Compare pickor-motion. 

Se{h]ytyi, webatarya instrument JFVompt Porv., p. Ht. 
Their faces run like eMUlee; they are weaving 
Some curious cobweb to catch flies. 

B. Jenson, Sejanus, ilL 1. 

8. In sewing-maohiues, tbe sliding thread-hold- 
er which carries the lower thread between the . 
needle and the upper thread to make a lock- < 
stitch. Bee outs under sewing-machine. — 4. The . 
gate which opens to allow the water to flow on 
a water-wheel. — 5. One of the sections of a 
shutter-dam. E. H. Knight. — 6. A small gate 
or stop through which metal is allowed to pahs 
from the trough to the mold. — 7f. A shuUle- 
cook ; also, the game known as shuttlecock. 

SohytU, chyldys game. Bagittolla. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 447 
PositlTe-inotlCin shuttle, a device, invented hy James 
Lyall of New York, for causing the slmttle to travel 
through the shed with a positive, uniform motion; Tbe 
shuttle travels on a roller-carriage drawn by a cord in the 
ahuttle-race below the warp-threads, and having slao a set 
of upper rollers. The shuttle has also a pair of under 
rollers, one at each end, and travels over the lower series 
of warp-threads through the shed, being pushed along by 
the carriage while the warp-threads are passed, wlthotn 
straiiiing them, between tbe upper rollers of the carrisge 
and the rollers of tbe shuttle. Compare poeUive-motion 
loom, under iooin.— Weaver ’B-shuttis, in eoneh., a shut- 
Ue-shell, M JBadius vUva. See cut under ehutUe-sheU. 
shuttle^ (shut'l), V . : pret. andpp. shuttled, ppr. 
shuttling. [< shuttle*, n.] I. trans. To move 
to and fro like a shuttle. 

A face of extreme mobill^, which he ekutOse about— 
eyebrows, eyes, mouth and all — lu a very singular manner 
while spring. Carlyle, in Froudu, I* 188. 

n. intrans. To go back and forth like a 
shuttle; travel to and fro. 

Their corps go marching and ehuttling in the interior of 
the country, much nearer i^rta than formerly. 

Carlyle, French Rev., 11. vL 1. 

Those (olive grovesl in the distance look more hoary and 
soft, as though a veU of light cunningly woven by the 
ehutUing of the rays hung over them. 

The Csntury XXXVIl. 422. 

sllllttle^ (shut'l), a. [Early mod. E. also shit- 
tle; < ME. sehityLsi^ytyl, sckytyHe; with adj. 
formative -el, < AS. s^tan (pp. scoteti), shoot; 
see shoot, n. Of. shuttle^ shyttell] If. Head- 
long; rash; thoughtless; unsteady; volatile. 

ShyUeU, nat constant, . . . variatde. PaUgravs, p. 828. 
2. Slippery; sliding. Hallimll. [Prov. Eng.] 
BhHttle-Dinder (shut'l-bin''der), n. In a loom, 
a device in a shuttle-box to prevent the recoil 
or rebound of the shuttle after it is thrown hj 
the picker. Also called shuttle-check. E. Ja. 
Knight. 

kknttle-board (shnt'l-bfird), n. A shuttle- 
cock. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
shlSttla-lKlZ (shut'l-boks), n. A receptacle* for 
bolding shuttles, especially one near the loom 
and attoched to it, intended to receive the shut- 
tle at the end of its race or movement across 
the web ; a pattern-box. Sbnttle-boxet are combined 
together so m to form a set of oompartments for holdltiff 
the shuttles carrying threads of different oolora when such 
are in use in weaving. 

Bl»lttle-brai»edt (sbut'l-brdnd), a. Bcatter- 
braiued; flighty; thoughtless; unsteady df 
purpose, 

Metalltts WM so Bmitts*brainsd that euen in the middei 
of his trlbuneshlp he left hie office In Borne, and sallied to 
Pompetue in Syria. 

tldm, tr. of Apophthegms of EroMnus, p. ML 

dmttto-diwk (drat'l-«hde, «. Bmm m 
thu tSu -bi n der. 
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‘ ttiod. M, «>. A i^LVLttMimhiod 

riNWQ pemn. 

<9>l$Q Mitktmlkf Wtlioh tome fluppOSO to Itow.thoMpoorM«<^-«^ofBRbU«to«rii,thMI^ 
the orig, fbtm); < t^uttle^ 4^ coeia <u»ed high and mighty 

witerfaUaone endof whiei feathers are stuck, 
wiade to teatnwjk by a battledore in play; also, f* 

ihe olav or aame. See phrase below. ^ nhuttle^ + mt + Shugie-brained , 

dighty; foolish. [Obsolete or archaie.] 


B^t and it we^^ht, 


1 am aford that Jon of Sparham la to tehiftt»ft^w»Uyd 


that h« aryl aeU hya gode to moripura to Hendon, or to 
•itm othor of ywre gode frendya Poaton Lmettt L 09. 

1 wondered wliat had called forth In a lad so idivtde-wU- 
ted this enduring aeiue of duty. JR, L, SUwmon, Olalla, 

gltWE^an, swanpan (shwan'pan, swan'pan), 
tt. [Chinese, lit. * reckoning-boar^’ < Bhuoanj 
swanf reckon, 4* pan, a board.] The abacus 
or reckoning-boam in use among the Chinese. 
Called in Japanese soroban. See abacuB, 


1 trow all wyll be nought 
Kai worth a tJmttd eoSet. 

SMtm, Why Come ye nat to Oourtt 1. 851. 

X tbonaand wayes be them oonld entertaloe. 

With all the thrtraea games that may be found ; . . . 

With dice, with carda with halliards fsnre unft4 
With thuUdoodOt mlsseemlng manlie wit 

Spinier, M(^er Hub. Tale, 1. SOI. 

In the *' Two Maids of Moroclacke,” a comedy printed 
in KMXa it ia said, ** To play at dvuJtUtoodc metninkes is 
the game now.'* BmM, Sports and PasUmea p. 40L 
2, A«malvaceons shrub, Periptera punieea of (shl), «.; compar. super!. Bhyest 

Mexico, the only species of a still dubious ge- (sometimes Bhier aim Bhiest). [Barly mod. £. 
nus. It has crimson flowers and a many-oelfed hlso Bhie; Sc. sJeey. skeigh; < ME. *sney, 
radiate capsule, one or other suggesting the also (<Sw.), earlier scsoiih, shy, timid, 

name.-^Battltdore and •httttleooek.a gamej^ayed scrupulous, < AS. scedh^ ^, sekuw = MLG. 
with a shuttleoook and battledores by two players or BChuwe ss OHG. ^BCtohf MHG. schtech (G. BcheUf 
sidea The Auttte^kls knock^bsck and forth from one after the verb and noun) =s 8w. shygg, dial, ahy 

= Dan. Ay, timid, skittiBh. lenoeAyi,®. 
F«>“ OHG: comes It. icMvo = Sp. esguivo, Ay.] 
To throw OT bandy backward and forward j ReadUy frightened away; easily startiod; 


skittish; timid. 

Lokeib< thet ge ne beon nont iliche the horse thet is 
mhwuh, and blenobeth uor one soheadewe upo the hale 
brugge. Anerm Rude, p. 812. 

Maggie ooost her head fu* heigh, 

Look'd asklent an' unco ikeigli. 

Bums, Duncan Gray. 
The antelope are getting continual^ dkysr and more dif- 
ficult to flag. T. Roomndt, Hunllng Trips, p. 195. 

2. Shrinking from familiarity or self-assertive- 
ness; sensitively timid; retiring; bashful; coy. 

A sAy fellow was the duke ; and I believe I know the 
cause of his withdrawing. Hhak., M. for M., iiL 2. 138. 
She (the Venus de Medicis] is represented In ... a eky, 

“ * " - ’ her bosom with one of her 

Addiem, Guardian, No. 100. 
She liad heard that Miss Darcy was exceedingly proud; 
but the observation of a very few minutes convinced her 
that she was only exceedingly ehy. 

Jam Auden, Pride and Preludlce, xUv. 

3. Keeping away from some person or thing 
through timidity or caution; fearful of ap- 
proaching; disposed to avoid: followed by o/. 

The merchant hopes for a prosperous venrago, yet he is 
sAy c/ rocks and pirates. Rev, T. Adame, Worka HL 96. 


like a shuttlecock. 

** Dishonour to me ! sir.** exclaims the Oenend. ** Yea 
if the phrase is to be sAwtaecocited between us !*' I answered 
body. Thaduray, Virginians, Ixxvll. 

On the other hand, that education should be thttttie- 
eodtid by par^ warriors is the worst evil that we have to 
endure. TAc Acaden^, April 6, 1889, p. 285. 

Shllttleoorkf (shut'l-kdrk), n. ^me as Bhuttle- 
eock. Also BhittiBcork, 

How they have shuffled , up the rushes too, Davy, 

With their short figging little ehUtUeork heels ! 

MiddUUm, Chaste Maid, IIL 2. 

wbw ttla-crab (shut'l-krab), n. A paddle-crab ; 

a pinniped or fin-footed crab, having some of 

the legs fitted for swimming, as the common retiring posture, and covers her % 
edible crab of the United States, CalUnectes *•"•**• ^ddu 

hastotm. When taken from the water they flap their 
legs energetically, suggesting the flying of shuttles. Bee 
out under paddfe-craa. 

ghuttle-boadt (shut'l-hed), n, A flighty, in- 
considerate person. 

I would wish these ehuttle-heade, that desire to rake In 
the embers of rebellion, to give over blowing the coals 
too much, lest the sparks fly In their faces, or the ashes 
choke them. 

Tom ifaeh tde Ghod, p. la {Old Book CotL Mieedl.) 

fOrattle-headedt (shut'l-hed^ed), a, 
mod. £. also Bhittleheaded ; <,8huttle'» 4* head 
.<w|3.] Flighty; thoughtless; foolish. Haiti- 
well, 

BhuttlB-motioil (shut'l-mo^shpu), n. An auto- 
matic mechanism for controlling the different 
shuttles in a shuttle-box, as in figure-weaving, 
so that they may pass through the shed in a 
predetermined order. 

snattlenesst (shut'l-nes), n, [Early mod. E. 

BhittleneBaef Bhyttelnesse; < shuttle^ 4- -ttm.] 

Bashiiess; thoughtiessness; flightiness; un- 
steadiness. Palsgrave, 

The vaine ddtOmem of an nnoonstant head. 

Bant, 1580. (HaUitodl.) 

•hnttle-race (shut'l-ras). n, A sort of smooth 
sheU in a weavers’ lay, along which the shuttle 
runs in passing the weft, 
idinttle^flliapea (shut'l-shfipt), a. Shaped like 
a shuttle: fusiform.-. Bhut«leHdia|i6d<to 

i8hmoth,4aroCif|mea. 

ahuttle-shell (shut'l-shel), n. A gastrophd of 
the family OmtUdm and genus BadiuBy as R, voU 
•va, of long fu- 
siform shape, 
the ends of 
the lips being 
greatly drawn 
out: so called 

from the resemblance to a weavers’ shuttle. 

(shut'l-trftn), n* A train running 
back and forth for a short distance like a shut- 
tle, as over a track conneetiug a main line with 
a station at a short distance from it. 

•Illlttl6«wiad«r (shuta-win^dAr), n. An at- 
' tachment to a sewing-machine for reeling the 
thread upon shuttles. See bobbiit-irinder. 
flhttttlBW Ue (shut'bwis), adv. Like a shuttle ; 
with the motion of a shuttle. 

Ufa biifil herstif a myiiad formi, 

^A'fiMhltitherelaotrioipark, . . . 

wUm duMndm above, bonaath, 

Waavtiig the web of ttte and death. _ 

AtAwumint^ xo. am, p m. 



Shttttleriihell (Rodim vcbftO, one third 
natural alee. 


The two young men felt an ehy of the Interview with 
their master under such unusual relations of guest and 
host M a girl does of her first party. 

Jfrt. GadctXL, Sylvia’s Lovers, xlv. 

4. Cautious; wary; careful: commonly followed 
by of or about. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

He was very «Ay t\f using it 

S, BuUer, Hndlbras. L L 46. 

Opium . . . is prohibited Goods, and therefore, tbomany 
asked for it. we were «Ag of having it too openly known 
that we had any. IMmpier, Voyages, fl. L 166. 

Wo have no sucli responsible party leadership on this 
side the sea ; we are very ehy doont oonfening much au- 
thority on anybody. W. WUeon, Oong. Gov., vL 

6. Elusive ; hard to find, get at, obtain, or ac- 
complish. 

The dinner, I own, is tAy. unless I come and dine with 
my friends ; and then 1 make up fOT[1 ^yan da^a^^ ^ 

Aa he rColerldge] was the first to observe some of the 
d»'s appearances and some of the ehyar revelations of 
outwaid nature, so he was also first in noting tome of the 
more ocoult phenomena of thought and emotion. 

howU, Coleridge. 

Of. Morally circumspect; scrupulous. 

Nif he nere sooymus A deyg ic non scathe looied, 

AUitaradvi Poem (ed. MorrisX IL 21. 

7. Keen; piercing: bold; sharp. ffaUiweU, 
[Prov, Eng.j — 8t. Sly; sharp; cunning. 

Mine own modest petition, my friend's diligent labour, 
. . . urwe all peltingly defeated by a «Ag practice of the 
old 8V)x. G, JBarvey, Four Letters. 

9. Scant. The wind is said to be ahg when it 
will barely allow a vessel to sail on her course. 
-TolimtshTofi see^At— Toiooksliyatoron,^ 

regard with dlstruat or ausploion. 

How will you like going to Beasfons with everybody 
looM^ s^ on yon, and you with a bad eonsolenoe and an 
empty pocket? JSKot^ Middlomarch, vi. 

wByn. 1 Diffident, shamefliced. See bae^fttlmee. 

(Shi), V , ; pret. and pp. ppr. skying, 
.[Not found in ME. (f); ats MB. sekuweng schou- 
wen, B. Bchuwen m IfLG. sehwwfm, liQ,Bchuwen, 


Bchouen m OHG. soiuhen, seUkm, MHG* sehUt* 
hen, Bohiuwen, G, seheueken, sehouen, get out of 
the way, avoid, shun, ss 8w. skygga » Ban. shui 
from the a<ij. Hence ult. (through OF . < OHG. ) 
esehew,^ I. inlrana. To shrink or start back or 
aside, as in sudden fear; said specifically of a 
horse. 

He don’t ehu, does heY ” inquiiwd Mr. Pickwick. **8ky, 
air If ^ He woufon't eky if ho was to meet a vamcin-load of 
monkeys with their tails burnt off.” JHetene, Pickwick, v. 

These women are the salt, of New England. ... No 
f ariiionable nonsense about them, What ’s in you , Foibes, 
to lAy BO at a good wdnan Y 

C. D, Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 98. 

H. trawB, To avoid; shun (a person). [Prov, 

All who espieil her 
Immediately ehied her, 

And strove to get out of her way. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, n. 219. 

ghyi (Sid), w.; pi. BhicB (shiz). [< ahy^, r.] A 
sudden start aside, as from fear, especially one 
made by a horse. 

ifliy-* (sm), V, ; pret. and pp. shied, ppr. skying^ 
[Also shie; prob. another use of Bhy\ e., but 
evidence is lacking, the word shy in this sense 
being of prov. origin and still mainly colloq. 
orslang.] I. trans, 1. To fling; throw; jerk; 
toss. 

Gyrations . . . similar to those which used to be famil- 
iar to one when the crown of a lower boy’s hat had been 
kicked out and tHed about the scliool-yi^. . 

JNIfirissalA Century, XXYI. 772. 

He has an abject fear of cats -they're witohM, he w 
—and if he caiisApa stone at one when St doesn^ Me him, 
that is delight. W, Blade, In Far Lochaber, vL 

Though the world does take liberties with the good- 
tempered fellows, it lAief them many a stray favMr. 

lever, Davenport Dunn, xx. 

2. To throw off ; toss or send out at random. 

I cannot keep np with the world without sAgOW 
now and then. SooU, Diary, March 26, 1827. {jCoeMuai,} 

n. intrana. To throw a missile ; specifically, 
to jerk. 

The Anglo-Saxon race alone is capable of propdlhig a 
missile in the method known as sAving. ^ 

Mndee^ Century, XXVI, 801. 

ghy® (shi), n. ; pi. shies (shiz). [< shy^, y,] 1. 
A quick, jerking, or careless throw; a fling. 

Where the cook belonged to some one disposed to make 
it a matter of business, twopence was paid for three ddea 
at it, the missile used being a broomstick, 

Chamben’e Book of Daye, 1. 288. 

2. A fling; a sneer; a gibe. [Slang.] 

” There you go, Polly ; you are olwsys havii^ a sAg 
Lady Ann and her relations,’* says Mr. NewCom^ fpoi^ 
uaturedly. ” A ehy / how can you use such vulgar words, 
Mr. Newcome?" Thaekeray, NewoomeiV xrb 

8. Atrial; an experiment. [Slang.] 

I went with my last ten flwins, and had a ehy at the 
roulette. Thadeeray, Pendennis, ixxv. 

”An honest man has a much better chance upon the 
turf than he hM In the city." “ How do you know? 
asked Norma, smiling. Becaium I’ve hod a ehy at botX 
my dear.” W. M. Nortie, Miss Bhafto, vltt. 

Sliyly (shi'li), adv, [Formerly also shily f < shy^ 
4* -^2.] In a shy or timid manner; timidly; 
coyly; diffidently. 

slmef , V, and n. A Middle English spelling of 

8liyil088 (shl'nes), n, [Formerly also shineBB ; < 
sAyi 4- -nca^i,] The quality or state of being 
shy; especially, a shrinking from familiarity 
or oonspicuousness ; diffidence;, lack of self- 
assertiveness. 

Skymee, as the derivation of the word indicates In sev- 
eral ianguages, is closely related to fear ; yet It is dlstlnoi 
from fear m the ordinary sense. A shy man no doubt 
dr^s the noUce of strangers, but can hardly be said to 
be afraid of them. Barwin, Expresa of Emotions, p. 888. 
»ByiL JtHjfidenee, Coumn, etc. Bee hathfUlmea 
diynftQt, a, A Middle English form of shenmul, 
shyster (shi'stCr), n, [Ongin obscure. Usu- 
ally associated with 8hy\ as if < Bhy\ sharp, 
sly, 4- -Bter; but shy in that sense is not in use 
in the U. S.] One who does business trickUy: 
a person without professional honor : us^ 
chiefly of lawyers: as, pettifoggers and «Ay- 
Bters, [U. S.] 

The Prison Assooistion held Ito monthly meeting last 
night The report was rich In incidents and develop- 
Qtents about the skinners, sharks, and sAgsters of tM 
Tomba Bew York Rxpreee, quoted in Bartlett s 

[Americanisms, p. 591. 

8i (sS), n. [See gamuts In solmitaUan, the 
syllable usea for tne seventh tone of the scale, 
or the leading tone, in the aoaleof 0 this tone la B, 
which Is therefore oalled ei in France, Italy, etc. TWa 
ayllable waa not Included In the syllables of cmidp, ^ 
cause of the prevalense In his time of the hexsohmrd thSK 
ory of tlie soale ; It la suppos^ to have been Introduo^ 
almut I60a In the tonic sol-fa system, ri la used in- 
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Btead, to avoid the oonfuaion between the ■yllablee of the 
seventh tune and of the sharp of the fifth. — 81 oo&tra fla. 
Same as mi contra fa (which see, under mi). 

Bi. The chemical symbol otsilicon, 

Si^ga, n, Hame as ahu, 

siagnojK^ (si-ag'ii 6 -p 0 (l), n. [Prop, ^mugono- 
po(U < Or. aia}u)t'f the jaw-bone, 4- wotV (VofT-) 
s= E. foot.~\ A maxilla of a crustaeoaii. in v. 
Spence hate’s nomenclature there ai'e three siaimoiKKis, 
or M'hich the first and second are the fii-st and second max- 
illw and the tiiird is the first maxilliped of ordinary lun> 

gUHRU. 

Siagon (M'a-gon), n. [NL., CGr. am)6r, the ja w- 
bone*.] 'fbo mandible of aTrustaoean. West- 
wood; Bate, 

sialagogic, sialagogue. Bee siologogle, sialo- 
Qoque. 

malia (si-a'li-ft), w. [NL. (Bwainsoii, 1827), < 
Gr. trmX/f, a kind of bird.] A ^enus of tiirdoid 
osciiie passerine 
birds, commonly 
rofeiTod to the 
family Turdidm 
and subfamily 
SaximUnWt in 
which blue is the 
principal color; 

American blue- 
birds. Thrt<e dis- 
tinct species are 
common birds of the 
United States ’ .S'. 
tialin, S. mcjncam. 
and arctira. 

BiaZida (si-al'i- 
djl),«.y)/. [NL., 

< Sialis + -ida.'] 

A RUperfarailyof 
neiiropterons in- 
sects, of the suborder Planipennia^ represoiitod 
by such families as Sialidw and Raphidiids'. 

Bialidsfi ( 8 l-aVi*de), n. pi. [NL. (Stephens, 
183G), < Sialis 4- •ida*.'] An important family 
of neuroptorous insects, typified by the genus 
Stall ft f having a large jirothorax and reticulate 
wings, the posterior one.s with a folded anal 
space. They are mostly large Insects, whose larvto are 
aquatic and carnivorous. Ctnydaitu eomutuc. the hell- 
g;mnmlte-fly, is a conspicuous member of the family. 
(8«e Corydeduf.) Chavhodm and Raphidia are other im- 
portant genera. 

Idlhlidan (sLaLi-dan), a. and v. I. n. Pertain- 
ing to the family Sialida'j or having their char- 
acters. 

n. «- A memlier of the family Sialidm. 

Sialis (si'a-Us), n, [NL. (LatreiUc, 1809), < Gr. 
oiaTdQ^ also a kind of bird.] The typ- 

ical genus of the Sinlid/e. They have no ocelli, a 
quadrangular prothorax, and wings without a pterostigma. 



sialolith (si'a-lo-lith), n, [< Gr. oiahwj spit- 
tle, saliva, 4 ““>ltlfef, stone.] A salivary calcu- 
lus. 

sialolithiasis (si^a-lp-li-thi'a-sis), n. [NT^., < 
(Ir. mail 01 ', spittle, 'saliva, 4- ’/UOiaati;, the disease 
t>f the stone; see lithiaam.'] The production of 
salivary calculi. 

sialorrhea, sialorrhosa (si^a-lp-re'ip, «. [NL., 
< Gr. ataXoVf spittle, saliva, 4* pom^ a flow, < 
/V/v, flow.] Excessive flow of saliva ,* pfcyalism ; 
salivatiim. 

sialoschesis (si-a-los'ke-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
cr/oXoi', spittle, saliva, 4- oxiotg, retention, < 
Q'ftv, rr,vf/i', hold.] Suppression or retention of 
the salivary secretion. 

Siamang (se'a-mang), n, [= F. sianiang, < Ma- 
lay .‘tidww/wf/.]* The i^ihhonnylohates syndaetiflm 
or Siamanga syudactyla, the largest of the ^b- 
bons, with extremely long arms, and the second 


Coiiiiiiuu Eastern nr Wilson's 
(Sialia staiis). 




Sialvt n.-itiiral sl*c. 

The larvflB are aquatic and predatury, living usually in 
swift-running streams, and leaving th«) water to pupate in 
earthen cells under ground. S. ItUaria is a enmmon Euro- 
pean species, the larva of which is used for bait. S. infu- 
mata is a common species in the eastern United States. 

sialismus (sl-a-lis'mus), n. [NL., < Gr. maha- 
a flow of 'saliva, < mdXSl^KiVy slaver, foam, < 
oiaAov, spittle, saliva.] Salivation; ptyalism, 
sialistenum (sPa-lis-td'ri-um), ; pi. malistr^ 
ria (-ft). [NJi., ( Gr. oiaTunrt/fHfWf a bridle-hit, 
< aiaXiWy spittle, saliva.] One of the salivary 
glands of an insect. Kirby, 
sialogogic ( si'^a-lo-goj 'ikl, a, and n, [Also siala- 
gogie (see sintogogur); \ sialogoque + -ic.] I. 
a, I*rovoking or promoting an increased flow 
of saliva; tending to salivate; ptyalogogic. 

H. «. A sialogogue. 

sialogogue (sl-al^o-gog), a. and n, []Also siala- 
gogue, trie less common but etyraolo^cally more 
correct form; < Gr. aid>Mv^ Ionic ohlov^ ^>ittle, 
saliva, 4* leading, drawing forth, C dy«v, 

lead.] I. a. Producing a flow of saliva; pty- 
alogogue. 

n. n. A drug which produces a flow of saliva. 
Sialoid (sl'a-loid), a. [< Or. aia'kov, spittle, 
saliva, -4 rirloc, form,] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling saliva. 


SUiuiang {Kt'amaHi^a xytuiftcfy/a). 

and third digits united to some extent. Tt is 
a very active arboreal ape, inhabiting Sumatra 
and tbe Malay peninsula. See gibbon. 

Siamanga (si-a-mang'g»l), n, [N L. (J. E. Gray), 
< siomaug^ q. v.] That genus of gibbons, or 
subgenus of HylobateSi which the sianuing rep- 
resents. 

Blamese (si-a-mes' or -m$J5')» auA [= F* 
Siamois; as'iS’mrw (see def.) 4 -ew.] I, a. Of 
or pertaining to the kingdom, the people, or (in 
a limited sense) the dominant race of Siam. — 
Siamese arohitectuTe, that form of the archiU^ctun? of 
the far East which was developed in Siam. The most char- 
acteristic edifices are pagodas, of which the apex has aeon- 
vexly conical or doinfeal shape. On civic buildings slen- 
der suire-like pinnacles and combinations nf steep gables 
are cnanu^teristic. The profusion and elaborateness of or- 
nament in relief and in color are of a barbarous richness. — 
Siamese coupling, in fire-engines, a V-siiuped coupling 
by which the power of two or more engines may i>e united 
on one hose. Scribner*K Mag., IX. (tK. — The SlamOBe 
twins, two Siamese men, Ohang and Eng (1811-74), who 
were joined to each other on the right and the left side re- 
spectively by a short tubular cartilaginous band, through 
which their livera and hepatic vessels communicated, wnd 
ill the center of wliich was their common umbilicus. They 
were exhibited in Europe and America, and married and 
settled In Xorth Carolina. 

, n. 1 . sing, and pi. An inhabitant or a na- 
tives, or inhabitants or natives, of Siam, a king- 
dom of Farther India, or Indo-China; speeifl- 
eally, a member or the members of the domi- 
nant race of the kingdom, who constitute Icmh 
than half of the population. — 2. The prevalent 
language of Siam, which in its basis is mono- 
syllabic and inflexible, exceptionally abound- 
ing in homonyms distinguishable only by vari- 
ations of tone. 

Siamese (w-a-ra6s' or -mez'), v, t. [< Siamese, 
”•] To joui in the manner of the Siamese 
twins ; inoKCulate. Compare Siamese coupling, 
under Siamese. [Recent.] 

Siam fever. Beo/cwi. 

Siam ruby. A name sometimes erroneously ap- 
plied to the dark ruby spinel found with the 
rubies of Siam. 

sib (sib), n. [Early mod. E. also sihhe; < ME. 
sib, sihhe, sybbe, relationship, aflinitv, peace, a 
relation, < AS. sib, sibb, sffh, syhh, relationship, 
adoption, affinity, peace (ONorth. pi. sibbo, rel- 
atives), =s OS, sibbia, relationship, == OFries. 
mhha s= MLQ. sibbe as OHG. sibba, sippa, rela- 
tionship, peace, MHG. G. simie, relationship 
(G. sipjien, pL, kinsmen), = Icel. sif, in sing, 
personified Sif, a goddess, pi. siffar, relation- 
ship, affinity (of. sift, affinity), =s Goth, sibja, 
relationship ; cf. Skt. sabhya, fit for an assem- 
bly, trusty, < sahhd, an assembly, family, tribe. 
Of. sib, a,, sibred, and see gossip. 'I 1 . Kindred ; 


kin; kinsmen: a body of persons related by 
blood in any degree. 

Hum frendes sohe calUd hure to, 

Hure sibbe As hure kynnes men, 

With reuful steuene sche spak to hem. 

King Horn (E. B. T. 8.), p. 80. 

What’s eib or sire, to take the gentle slip, 

And in th* exchequer rot for suretyship? 

Pp. UaU, Satires, V. 1. 07. 
For the division of the clan there ore appropriate worda 
In the olti language. These words are or Kin for the 
one part, and fur the other part the Wic. ... It Is not 
clear whether the lower division ought to be called tho 
kin or the eib. W. K Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 288. 

2. A kinsman; a relative, near or remote; 
hence, one closely allied to another; an inti- 
mate companion. 

Qtteen. . . . Lord Valois, our brother, king of Fhuicoi, 
Because your liighness hath been alack in homage, 
liatli seised JSonnandy into his hands. . . . 

K. mw. . . . Tusli, Sib, if this be all, 

Valois and I will soon be friends again. 

Marlowe. Edward II., lii. 2. 
Our puritans very eSbe nnto those fathers of the society 
[the Jesuits]. 

Bp. Montagu, Appeal to Cflesar, p. Ifii). (Latham.y 
[Obsolete or provincial in both uses.] 
sib (sib), a. [Early mod. E. also sibbe; < ME. 
sib, sibbe, syh, sybbe, ysgh, < AS. sib, sibb, gesih, 
gesibb, gesyh, related, kindred, rs OFries. sibbe, 
sib rs MLG. sibbe =r OHG. sibbi, sippi, sipiie, 
MIKJ. sippe r= Icel. sif, related, having kinship 
or relation, =r Goth. ’*sibjis (in comp, tin-sihjis, 
lawless, wicked; cf. AS. unsib, discord, dissen- 
sion) ; with orig. formative -ya, < AS. sib, sibb, 
etc., kinship, relation: see sib, n. Sib, a., is 
thus a derivative of sib, n., wdth a formative 
which has disappeared. In its later use it is 
partly, like kindred, A'iwL the noun used ad- 
jecti vely .] Having kinsh ip or relationship ; re- 
lated by consanguinity; having affinity ; akin; 
kindred. [Now only prov. Eng. or Scotch.] 
Youre kynredo nys but a fer kynrcdc, they been but lltel 
egb to yow, and the kyn of youre enemvs been ny eyh to 
hem. Chaucer, Talc of Melibeiis. 

Lot 

The blood of mine that's itib to him be suck'd 
Vrom me with leeirhca 

Fletcher {and amthcr\ Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 2. 
By the religion of our holy church, they are ower «ibb 
thegithcr. Scott, Antiquar>', xxxifl. 

sibf (sib), V. f. [< sib, n. Cf. AS. sibhian, make 
peace.] To bring into relation; establish a ro- 
lationsliip between ; make friendly. 

Lat 's tiy this income, how he stands, 

An’ cik us eib by shakin' hands. 

Tarrae, Poems, p. 14. 
As miudi eibb’d as sieve and ridder that grew in the samo 
wood together. Rag, Proverhlal Simile, p. 225. {Naree.} 

sibaryt. n. Same as eietry, 

Sibbaldia (8i-bardi-|i),'w. [NL. (Linnwus, 
1737), named after Sir Robert Sibbald, a Scot- 
tish pliysician (died about 1712).] A former 
genus of rosaceous plants, now classed as a 
section of VolentiUa, from whicli its type, <?ou- 
nocted by int ermediate species, isdistingiiishod 
by polygamously dimeious flowers with usunlly 
less numerous stamens and carpels. The 5 spe- 
cies are procumbent arctic and alpine perennials, the 
chief of which, 8. {PotentiUa) procurnbem, la n well-known 
arctic plant, native of N»irlh America from the White and 
Itocl^ Mountains and Sierras to Greenland and (he Aleu- 
tian Islands, also in northern Asia and Eturope, where In 
some of the Scotch Highlands it fbrms a chnracU'ristic 
part of the greensward. It bears small yellow fiowerB> 
and leaves of three wedge-shaped leaflets, 
sibbendy (si-ben' di),'w. Bame as sebnndy. 
sibbens, siwens (sib'enz, siv'enz), n. [Also 
sibhins ; said to be so called from its resembling 
a r^BpbeTT>% < Gael, subhag, pi. suhhan, a rasp- 
berry.] A severe form or syphilis, with skin- 
eruptions resembling yaw’s, endemic in Scot- 
lana in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. 

sibboletb. n. Bee shibboleth. 

Siberian (si-bfi'ri-an), «. and n. [= F. Sib&ien; 
< NL. Siberia (> F. Sib^ie, Bw. l)an. Siberien), 
G, Sihirien, < Russ. Sibiri, Biberia.] I, a. Of or 
pertaining to Biberia, a large Russian posses- 
sion in northem Asia, extending from the Chi- 
nese empire to the Arctic ocean.— Siberian apri- 
cot. Bee Pn«ntMr.--8iberian aquamarine the mue- 
grecn aquamarine or beiyl found in Siberia. The name la 
often Incorrectly applied to the light-blue and pale-green 
Siberian topaz, which very strikingly resembles aquama- 
rine. -Siberian bell-flower, Platyeodon grandijUminty > 
of the Campantdacem, a desirable hardy garden flower 
with blue or white blossoms.— Siberian boil-xflagne^ 
that form of anthrax of domestio animals whlcii is no* 
companled by carbuncles on various regions of the body, 
in the mouth, and on the tongue These boils are most 
common in the anthrax fever of horses and oattle.— Sibe- 
rian bnoktbom. See buckthorn, 1.— Siberian orab* 
Pyrue baeeata and (more commonly) P. prwdfoHa. Thtgr 
are aultlvated for their flowers, but more for their sban^^ 
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daot r6d und yellow Initt, wbloh is highly ornamental and 
also exoeltont for Jelly, sweet pickles, eto.-oBibexlan dOjg, 
a variety of the dog which has small and erect ears, has the 
hair at Its body and tail very long, and is distingnished 
. for its steadiness, docility, and endurance of fatigue when 
used for the purpose of draft. In many northern countries 
Siberian dogs are employed for drawing sledges over the 
frrusen snow.— Siberian oat. See oat, 1 (a).— Siberian 
oUieed, nea-tree. pine. See the nouns. ~ Siberian red> 
▼OOd. name as JSWftrian ffumMAern.-" Siberian rbodo^ 
dendron. See rhododemlttm, 2. — Siberian sable, topas, 
etc. See the nouns.— Siberian Btone>plne. See t/tom- 
pine (o), under jtaVuii.— Siberian BUbrenon. in zoOffeoff., a 
subdivision of the Palearctic region, of which Siberia is 
the greatest section, appruxiinately represented by Asia 
north of the Himalayas. 

II. n. An inhabitant of Siberia. 

Slberlte (si-be'rit), w. [< F. sib4rite; as Si- 
beria + -tte'-i,] Kubellite (rod tourmalin) from 
Biboria. 

sibiconjugate (sib-i-kon'j^-gat), a. and n. [< L, 
sibi^ dat. sing, and pi. (gen. sui^ ace. se), them- 
Belves (see se)^ + conjugatmf conjugate.] I. 
a. Having parts conjugate to other parts; self- 
o.on jugate. — siblconjugate triangle, a triangle which 
with reference to a given conic has each side the polar of 
the opjHisite angle. The modern theory of conics resi.s 
largely upon that of the sibiconjugate triangle. See flgure 
under eety-^conjunaie, 

II. n. A value self-conjugate, br conjugate to 
itself. Thus, the slbioonjugatcs of the involution (a, 6; 
0 , d) are the two values of x for which 
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x2 

1. 

a 4- b, 

ab 

h 
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Sibilance (sib'i-lans), n. [< 8ibilan{t) + -c/?.] 
The character tir miality of being sibilant; 
also, a hissing sound. 

Sibilancy (sib'i-lan-si), w. [As sibilance (see 
-cy).J Bame as sibilance. 

Cei'tainly Milton would not have avoided them for tlieir 
ho who wrote . . . verses that hiss like Medusa’s 
heail in wrath. Loioell, Among tiiy Books, II. 2^. 

sibilant (sib'i-lant), a. and w. '[= F. sibilnnl 
sr Bp. Pg. It. siUlantc, < L. sihilan{i-)s, ppr. of 
sibUare, hiHH: see sibilate. I. a. Hissing: mak- 
ing or iiaving a hissing sound : us, s and j arc 
sibilant letters. 

If a noun ends in a hissing or eibilant. sound, . . . the 
added sign of the plural niaktis another syllable. 

WhiiMj/, iCsseiitifils of Bug. Urainmor, § 123. 
SlbUantrAle. See dry nUe, under rAla, 

II. //. An alphabetic sound that is utterc<l 
witli liissing, as s ami and sh and zh (in asurc, 
etc.), also eh (tsh) and J ((hh). 

The identification of the gihUant* is the most diftlcult 
problem o.(»niiected with the transmission at the I'haini- 
clan alphabet to the Greeks. 

Jeaa^c Taylor, The Alphabet, 11. {>3. 

sibilate (sib'i-lat), r. 1 . ; pret. and pp. sibilated, 
ppr. sibilaling. [< L. sihiUitus, pp. of silnlare, 
Lli. also sifiiarc, hiss, whistle, < sibilus (> It, 
Pg. sibila = Bp. silbido), a hissing or whistling; 
with formative -i7w.v, < -y/ sib, prob. imitative of 
a whistling sound. Of. OBiilg. osipnati, Kuss. 
sipnnti, become hoarse. Bohem. sipeti, liiss, 
Buss, sipovka, a pipe, sipH, a cockchafer, etc., 
and E. sip, sup, rcgariied as iilt. imitative. 
Hence (from Ij, through F.) E. q. v.] To 
pronounce with a hissing sound, like that of the 
letter s or .r; also, to mark witli a character in- 
dicating such a pronunciation, 
sibilation (sib-i-la'shon), n. [= F. sibilation, < 
L. sihilare, pp. sibilatus, hiss : see sihilate.“\ The 
act of sibilating or hissi^ig; the utterance or 
emission of sibilant sounds; also, a hissing 
souml; in style, predomihanoe or iiromiiioiice 
of the sound of s. 

All metallB quenched In water give a ritdlation or hiwiiig 
sound. BacMi, Nat. Hist., § I7(i. 


Siboma (sl-bd'mk), n, [NL. (€. Girard, 1856), 
a made word.] ‘ A genus of American cypri- 
noid Ashes related to Phaxiuus, variously lim- 
ited, by some restricted to S. crassicauda. of 
California. The species are sometimes culled 
chub and mullet. 

Sibrodt (sib'red), «. [< ME. sihrede, fdbreden, 

syhredyne, < AH. jdbrspdcn , relationship, < slh, 
relationship, + rSsden, condition : see -red, and 
c£. kindred, tjosslpred.'] Belationship ; kinged. 
Ffor th« gyliretlyne of m«, fore*ftakc noghte thla offyee 
That thow no wyrk my wyilr, thow whatte watte It menea. 

Moris ArtMtreiyu E. T. S.), 1. 691. 

For ftvory man it achiildc drede, 

And tiamolicho in hia ribredc. 

Gower, Cant. Amant., vlll. 

sibsib (sib" sib), n. [Imitative; et.sicsae, etc.] 
A kind of ground-squirrel which occurs in the 
southern provinces of Morocco. Encye. Jirit., 
XVI. 833. 

Sibtborpia (sib-fh6r"i>i-a), n. [NL. (Liniifmis, 
1737), named after .Johii Siblhorp, an English 
botanist (1758-96).] A genus of gamoi»eta- 
lous plants of the order Serophularitme and 
tribe JMyitalm, type of the subtribe Sibihor- 
■ piess. The flowers have a bell-shaped calyx, a ct>rolla 
with very short tube and flve U) eight neai'ly equal spread- 
ing lobes, Hn<l hmr to seven stamens with sagitiate an- 
thers. The fruit Is a tn<‘iiibranous compressed loculicfdal 
capsule, the valves bearing the partitions on their middle. 
There are (J species, natives of western Kuiope. Africa, 
and mountains in Nepal and South America. They are 
nrostrate, rough-hairy herbs, often rooting at the Joints, 
beuring aiteriiate or clustered roundish scalloped or cleft 
leaves, and red or yellowish axillary flowers. ..V Eurc>pma, 
from Its round lejivcs, is known as pennywort, penny^jnee, 
and Cornish moneywort. 

sibyl (sib"il), H. [Formerly also sibyV ; often 
ramapelled »yhil, sybill; also used a» ll, sibylla ; 
= 1). sibille = G. .Hibyllc = Bw. sibylla = Dan. 
sihyllc = F. sihylle == Pr. silnlla = Bp. sihila = 
Pg. silnlla, sibylla = It. sihilla, < L. sibylla, also 
sibulla, ML. al.HO sibille, < (Jr. ai'dv‘/.7ia, a sibyl, 
prophetess; form<*rly explaiued us ‘she who 
tells tho will of Zeiis,’ < liov’Ay, the will of 
Zona (A/i'ic, gen. of Zeus, Jove; (iov'/y, 
will); or ‘tho will of God,’ (Doric cmif), 

god, + (itwAy, will; but such explanation is iin- 
t<uiablo. Tho root is appar. m/f-, which is per- 
haps = L. sib- in per-sibus, acute, wise, anti re- 
lated to Or. (j(Hp6r, wise (s(*c sophist), and U. 
sapere, be wise, perceive: s(*e sapient, sagv^.] 
1. In ane. myth,, one of certain women reputed 
to possess special powders of prophecy or divi- 
nation and intercession with the gods in behalf 
of those who resorted to them. Different writers 
ineriifon fi'om one to twelve sibyls, but tho number com- 
monly reckoned is ten, oiiuinerated as the Persian or Baby- 
lonian. hibvaii, l>elphiaii, t'iimiierian, Krytlnwan, Samian, 
t'umecan, lielluapontiiie or 'trojan, i'hiygian, and Tlbur- 
tlne. Ot these the most celebrated was the C’lunwan 
sibyl (of Cunim in ItalyX wln>, according to the story, ap- 
piiartMi before Xarqiiiii the Ih-oud and offered hini nine 
tjooks for sale. He refused to buy them, whereuia)n she 
burned three, and offeroil the remaining six at the original 
price. On being again refuseii, she destroyed three more, 
and olferc<l the remaining throe at the price sliu hud asked 
for the nine. Tari|ulii. astonished at this conduct, bought 
tlie books, which were found to contain directions as to 
tho worship <if the g<»ds and the ludicy of the Koinans. 
'I'lieso sibylline books, or books professing ta have this 
origin, written in Greek hexameters, were kept with 
great care at Rome, and consulted from time Xa time by 
oraclo-keepers under the direction of the senate. They 
were destioyed at the burning of the temple of .hiplbn’in 
88 n, c. Fresh collections were made. whlt‘h were finally 
destroyed tunm after n. to<>. The sibylline Oracles re- 
ferred to by the Cliristltin fathers belong to early ecclesi- 
astical literature, and are a curious mixture of Jewish and 
Christian material, with probably here and there a snatch 
frfim the older pagan 8«niree. In composition they seem to 
be of various dates, from the second century before to tho 
third century after Christ. 


If eUnlatimi is a defect in Greek odes, whore the soften- 
ing olfeot of the vowel sounds is so potent, It is much 
more so in English poetry, where the consonants doiui- 
tiatp. Bneyo. Brit., XIX. 27;k 

SlbilatO^ (8ib"i-la-tC>-ri), a. [< sibilate + -on/.] 
Producing a hissing or sibilant [Rare.] 

SibilORS (8ib"i-]us), a. [< L. sibilus, hissing, 
whistling, < sibilus, a hissing: see sibilate.] 
Hissing; sibilant. [Rare.] 

The grasshopper-lark began his »ibUou$ note in my 
fields last Saturday. G. ITAue, Nat Hist, of Selborne, 1. 16. 


sibilus (sib'i-lus), n. [NL., < L. sibilus, a hiss- 
ing : see sibilate,] 1 . A small flute or flageo- 
let used to teach singing birds. — 2. A sibilant 
r41e ; the presence of sibilant rAles. 
sibnsssf (sib'nes), n. [< ME. sihnesse, < AB. 
^gesibness (Lye), relationship, < gesib, related: 
see sib, a.] Relationship ; kindred. 


David, thou wore bore of my kyu; 
For thi gudnesae art thou myn ; 
More for thi godnesse 
Then for eny $ibtwm. 

Sarrming qf BtU, p. 27. 


(ttalUufM.) 


fiibyllc [F.l, . . . Sybill, one of the ieuna Sybillse, . . . 
a FKiphelessc. Cotyrave. 

Hence — 2. An old woman professing to be a 
projAietesH or fortinie-leller: a sorceress. 

A gifyd, that iiad number'd in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses. 

Shak., Othello, Hi. 4. 70. 
A sibyl «»ld, bow-lMuit with crooked age, 

That far events full wisely mold presage. 

MUton, Vac. Ex., 1. 60. 
1 know a maiden aunt of a grt^at family who is one of 
thoHc fiiiti(piatcd Sibyls, that forebodes ai»d prophesies 
from one end f)f the year to tho other. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 7. 

sibylla (si-birii), n. ; pi. sihuUse (-e). [L.: sec 
sihyL] Bame as sibyl, 1. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 
116. 

sibyllic (si-birik), a. [= Pg, sihUHco, sihyllieo : 
as sibyl + -tc.] Of sibylline character; like a 
sibyl. [Bare.] 

"U. H." . . . can, when she likes, be aih/gic enough fo 
be extremely pucxling to the average mind 

The Na/Uon, XI. 300. 


sibylline (sib'i-lin or -Un), a. [= OF. sihylUn, 
sinilin, F. sihylUn = Bp. sihilino = Pg. sibillino, 
sibylUno 5= Jt> sibillino, < L. sibyllinus, of a sibyl 
(.•tihylUni Him or versus, tho sibylline books or 
verscH), < Sibylla, a sibyl: see sihyL] 1. Per- 
taining to tlio sibyls or their productions; 
uttered, written, or composed by sibyls; like 
the productions of sibyls; as, silrylliue leaves; 
sibylline oracles ; sibylline verses. 

Some wild prophccicH we have, ns the Haramel in the 
elder Edda; of a rapt, ciu-nest, sibylline sort. Carlyle. 

2. Prophetical ; especially, obscurely or enig- 
matically oracular ; occnll ; cabalistic. 

The sitryUine minstn.-l lay dying in tin- City of Flowers. 

Stednian, VIct. Poets, p. 149. 

Sibylline books, Sibylline Oracles. 8ee sfbid, 1 . 
SibyUist (sib'i-list), «. [< Gr. aijir/.Aiartu:, a 

seor, a diviner, < atf3r’A/a, a. sibyl: see sibyl.] 
A believer in sibylline prophecies; especially, 
one of the early Christians who gave forth or 
accepted the oracular utterances whicli were 
collected in so-called sibylline books. 

CelsuB charges the Cliristians with being sil)yllist.s. 

B. Sharpe, Hist. Egypt from Earliest 'J iroes, xv. § bb. 

To show among some of the SibylliMs a very close ac- 
quaintance with the Teaching of the Apostlew. 

Anurr. Jour. Philol., VI. 4oi. 

Sic^ (sik), a. A Beotch form otsuch. 
sic® (sik), €tdv» [L. sic, OL. seic, sice, so, thus. 
< *si, locative form of pron. stem sa, that, + -ee, 
a demonstrative siitflx.] Bo; thus; a word of- 
ten inserted within brackets in quoted maUer 
after an erroneous word or date, an astonishing 
statement, or tho like, as an assurance that 
the citation is an exact reproduction of the 
original: as, “It was easily [s<V] to see that he 
was angry.”— -Sic poBBim, so generally or through- 
out ; the ijanje everywhere (in the book or writing men- 
tioned). Umi j/assim. 

sic^ (sik), iutorj. A call to pigs or to sheep. 

[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
sicS HieE^. 

Sicambrian (si-lfam'bri-an), n. [Also Sigam- 
brian; < L. Sicambri, Sygambri, Svyanibri (Gr. 
'^vyapjipoi, Xoiiyapfifxu, ^ovKa/i}-ipoi}, a Gennan 
tribe (see def.).] A member of a powerful Ger- 
manic tribe in ancient times, afterward merged 
in the confederation of the Franks. 

Captive cpitheto, like huge Sir/iinlria'm, thrust their 
broad shoulders between us and tho thought whose pump 
they decorate. Lowell, Among my Books, ist ser., p. 184. 

sicamoret, n. An obsolete form of sycamore. 
Peaeham. 

Sicanian (si-ka'ni-an), a. and n. [< L. Sicanius, 
Bieanian,< Sicanus,a., Sicani (Gr. lisami, > 2/- 
huvia Hj. Sicania), liKavtKbg), the Bicanians (see 
def.).J I, a. Of or pertaining to the Bieaiii- 
ans. 

II, n. One of the primitive inhabitants of 
Sicily, found there on the arrival of tho Bicu- 
lians, or Sicilians proiier. 
sicariUB (si-ka'ri-us), w.; ])l. sicarii (-i). [L. (< 

LGr. ^isapiot, the Jewish Sicarii), < siea, a dag- 
ger.] An assassin; siiecifically [cop.], one of 
a class of assassins and zealots in Palestine in 
the later years of Nero’s reign. Tliey are re- 
ferred to in Acts xxi, 38. 
sicca (sik'a), a. [< Hind, sikka, in some dia- 
lects wA.d, Marathi sikka, sika, a coin so call- 
ed, also a coining-die, a mark, seal, signet, = 
Pers. sikka, < Ar. sikka, a eoiniiig-dic.J Newly 
coined : said of the rupee in India. Sicca rupee, 
originally, a newly coined rupee, valued at a premium over 
those w hich were worn or supposed to be worn by use ; 
later (1793), a rupee coinwl b> order of the government of 
Bengal, and bearing the impress of the nineteenth year 
of the (Jreat Mogul. The sieoa rupee was abolished as 
H cun*ent coin in 1S.H6. It was richer in silver than tho 
“Company’s rupee." 

cdccan (sik'an), a. [Fonncrly also sicken, sickin 
(= Dan. sit-ken): sec Mfi, ,sW/i.] Such; such 
like; such kind of: as, sieean a man; sieean 
times. [Scotch.] 

Thslr heidis helslt with sickin sailHs. 

Maitinud, Toeins. p. 185. (Jamieson.) 

And so, ae morning, sieean a fright as 1 got ! 

Seott, Waverley, Ixiv. 

Siccant (sik'jUit), a. [< L. sieean{t-)s, ppr. of 
sieeare, dry : see Aftmifc.] Same as siccaiii^e. 
siccar («ik"i|r), a. See sicker. 
siccatc (sik'at), r. t.; pret . and pp. sicca ted, 
ppr. siccating. [< L. siccatus, pp. of siccare, 
drVj dry up, < siccus, dry. Of. sack^, desiccate.] 
To dry : especially, to drj’ gradually for prt‘ser- 
vation in unaltered form*, as a plant or leaf, 
siccation (si-ka'slion), M. [< L. siccatio{n-), a 
drying, < siccare. dry; see^ siccufe.] The act or 
process of drying; especially, gradual expul- 
sion of moisture. 



LL. 

ip(»e»ie(x»te.] X» <1. )>r3r]%; ewittliif Wb«e<mk^ 
dry, or to diy up, 

So did they with the inlee of Codii^. itddeh hr the «ac- 
tmm bitteraeMe «od Hmitim USm ^ , . . forthwith eob 
doad tha oftiiBa of interior oompHon. 

MUMlyt, Trmville% p, m 

It it wall Mown that ootton^Mod ofl It a tembdrying 
oil having strong ri eta iiei nroperttat at tha temparatore 
of 2ir F, M 4.mtr,, N. LVIU. m, 

n* H. In pa%nHnat any material added to an 
oil-paint to naaten law drying of the oil ; a dryer. 
Swcahve ig more of a l^h-word, dryer being 
the term oommcmly need by paintere. 
flooiflo {sik-«if 'ik), a. [< t. gieous, dzy, + /n- 
oare, make : aee Causing dryness. 
iloCdtj^ (sik'l4*^i), a. r< P. noeitS sss Pr. sicettat 
m It. stooiln, < L. 9iocitaiU)s, dryness, < etoeud, 
dry: see ricoafs.] Dryness f aridity; absence 
of moistofe. 

Ftra doth predomlnata In oalldihr, 

And than tha next dagraa is tieem, 

Tinu$* rh^(]9. ET. 8.X p 117. 

they epaak mnoh of the etamania^ quelltyof tIseAy or 
diieneae. Eaton. IQtt. JL^ tad Daeth. 

ijoa^ (sis), a. [Also aufCt and formerly gyge, tyisg, 
iri», g^; < Hfi. aiSf sys, < OF. rig, < L. seg, sbc: 
aeeeAr.] 1. The number six at dice. 

Thy lyt Fortone hath turuad Into ta 

OdeiMor, lftonk*t Tdob 1. €71. 
Pat than my atady wtt to oog tha dtoa. 

And daxteroualy to throw tha Inoky mt. 

tr. of Ptnrioa^t Batirea, 111 SB. 

H. Sixpence. HdlUweU, [Eng, oant.1 
fiOi^, (ris), n, [Also gaiee; < H&d. sdig, 
riKk, < At. sdto, giyigy a horse-keeper.] In 33en* 
gal, a groom; a horse-keeper; an attendant 
iriio follows on foot a mounted horseman or a 
earriage. 

All ritltt trd mada on horaaback in atmla, at tha dia- 
taneaaaraoftanconaldarabla. Ton rida quietly along, and 
the atriM foUowa yon, walking or keeping pace with yonr 
gaiilla trot, at tha oaaa may be. 

F,M Cnmford. ICr. Iiaaoa iv. 

StflSlillt (si-seFi-ot). a. and a. [Also SikgUot; 

< Gr. ItKshiinKf a Sieilian Greek or a Siculian, 

< ^KekiOf Sicily r see S$cUian.2 I. a. Of orper- 
ti^iniiig to the SUceliots. 

Thaaa SMtkg eitiaa farmed a fringe round tha Bioali 
and Bicaal of the interior. Ehiaw, Erit. XL SU 

n. •>. 1 . A Greek settler in Sicily.-- S. A 
SIcuHan. 

n, [ME. : sec etder,"] Strong drink. 

Thia Bampaon navar afear drank na wyn. 

Chanaar. Monk*! Tale^ 1. €5. 

(sioh), a. and jzron. A variant of guehf for- 
merly in good use, but uow only dialectal. 

Ha . . . rather ioyd to baa then aeamaa aioA, 

Itar both to be and aaama to him waa labor Uoh. 

Spnmr, F. Q., ni viL ». 

(stdh), g. and n. A l^otoh form of gigh^, 
(sidht), a. A Scotch form of gfghtK 
irickt^ (sidht), t, and n. A Scotch form of gighh 
mSlUm (si-sil'ian), a. and a. [=» F. giciUen s 
Pg. It. SfeUktm (of. L. mdlwnstg). < L. 
meiUa, Or. Sagrlio, Sicily, < ShuH, Gr. iixe^, 
&e Sicilians, BUndugf Or, luseUgf Sicilian (a. 
aoidn., adj. mniallyXixeXocdc).] L o. Of or per- 
taining to Sicily (a large island in the M^- 
temmean, south at Italy, now belonging to the 

kingdom of Italy) or ite inhabitants sii 

aMmeotiire,aapa 0 ial davOlopmant of medieval 
taetmajpoMillar to Stony. Ittaaliaraoteriaedbyafaaion 
^ the Noniian and thaukter French Foiiitad atylaaof tha 

ISraIgn raoa dominant from tha riavanth totha thirteenth 

mnitaiy.wtthlooalBytaBtlnaaiidBaracantoriamanta. Bev- 


I prieM cflheuil 
urndiF similar 


ofai 

groiUia w onNiiHr iMawHinii. ^ 

arawSI^ 




Sfclllaa ArehttacOire 
Interior of C*tli«dt«l of UonMale, t 


wmi of its moonmenta are of mperb affect, partiriilaiiyin 
their interior decoration, notably tha Capolla dal Fria* 
dini In tha royal palaoa at Palermo, and the great catha* 
4ral of Monraala^ the whole interior waU<«ttifacaa of both 
hatiig covered with mooaioiwhteh art anumg 11 
snagntfloaikt In color that asitt Thera is flOim 


namely whan 1 waa oora 

Aarimar, Ramalne. p S82. 
In potion there fa phyito; and thaaa newt, 

Having bean wait timt would have mada me Hek, 
Being rioii^ have In tome maaanra mada me well. 

J9hak.2HaD.IV..I.l.ia8 
And whan Jeont waa ooma into Fater’a houec^ ha oaw 
hla wlfa'i mother laid, and oCek of afavar. Mat vtli. 14. 
A klodUar inflnanoa reign'd ; and avarywhara 
Low voioat with tha mlnlotaring hand 
Hnng round the gtek. Tamiiian, Princao^ vit 
S. In a restricted sense, affected with nausea; 
qualmish; inclined to vomit, or actually vomit- 
ing; attended with or tending to cause vomit- 
ing: as, rick at the stomach. Formerly, and itil] 
ganaratfarin tha United Btataa, oonaad without oonooiona 
oiffaranttatlon from aantal. Baa ^yn. below. 

1 waa pitifaUy riolr all tha Voyage, for tha Weather waa 
md thawind nntowarda Horieff. Lattora, I. L A 
k waa on thqr vara all axtramoly otok. 
r. & aobert, BamboiA Woman'i Btoiy. 

'—8. Seriously disordered, infirm, 
or unsound from any cause; perturbed; dis- 
tempered; enfeebled: used of mental and emo- 
tional oonditiotts. and technically of states of 
some material tkmgs, espeeiallj of mercury in 
relation to amalgamation t as, to be rick at 
heart; a riok-loomng vehicle, 
lohargayon, . . . tall him that I am otok of love. 

Cantv.A 

TIa meat wa all so forth 
to Tiaw Uia riok and faabla muta of Primoo. 

filih.Haii. V.,iL4.28. 
Ztiraaatoiia 

Booh aa itok hmetm in a naw4iiada grave 
Might hoar. EM«y. Revolt of Iilam, v. 27. 
Tha qnickailvsr aonatfkntly became ftok dragged to 
atringa after the maUara and loot apparently all m nat. 
oral affinity for g<^. H. €BA 

4. In a depressed state of mind for want of 
something; pining; longing; langnliihing: with 
/or: as, to oe rick for old scenes or mends* 
Compare hornggiek. 

It wall may • 

A unroary to onr g aotiy. who 
Fbrbraathtogaodaapi^ ^ 

ffM;, Afi'i V^all, 1. 1 lA 
8. Disgusted fPom satiety; having a riokenlng 
suifbit: with qfl* as, to be rick qf ftattofy or qf 


oimisstofc wMing 

* mUmSS 


Itoba 



In issa to ravansa for thacroMaa of thafotmor aa tha 
dominant moa under tha French king of Bloito end 
plan CSiarlea of Anion. Tha Hatog toim to FSlarmo on 
Eaator Monday, at the atroka of the v«n«p*iMll, tha con* 
carted sriireaidtad tothasipiilaoo of C^laaand 
tha totrMttotton of Spanloh rule. 

n. a* A native or a naturalised inhabitant 
of Sicily ; specifically, a member of the indige- 
nous filoillan race, now a mixture of many 
races who in former times successively colo- 
nised parts of the island. See Sieultan. 
ffidliaao, sioUiana <sl-gil4-tt^nd, -nji; It. nron. 
sB-chfi-li-tt'nd, -ng), n, [It., masc. and fern.: 
see 8MUan.l 1. A dance of the peasants of 
Sicily in rawr slow movement, accompanied 
with singing.— 8. Hnsio fCr such a dance or in 
its rhythm, which is sextuple and moderately 
slow. remmbUng the pastmle, and frequently 
written in the minor mode* it waa common to the 
loot oentnry to vooid muile tad at the ilow movement 
ofoonotoa. AlaomaritodsitorieOtoiia. 


idUenna (si-sil-i-enOi n. [F., fern, of sufilten. 
Sicilian.] Atexttte&brioof silkwitharibbed 
surface ; a superior kind of poplin. 

(sik), a. [< ME. rik, sto,Mk, rike, eyke, 
seek, cckc, sek, cook, < AS. cede, sick, having dis- 
ease or wounds (jlrlto-ecdc, ^fall-sick,' having 
thefCllingsicknesSyepileptie, ded/oAcede, Mevil* 
sick,* possessed by a deni, aemoniac, monaih- 
cede, *month-slok* (moon-sick), lunatic), ass OS. 
rioc, geok. giakf gioc m OFrics. ctek, ciak, cek ss 
MD. Mck, D. sick as MLG. cdk, hO. cick » OHG. 
c»gk,riok, MHG.G.riCckmlcel. q/fikrssSw.q/uk 
ss Dan. m as Goth, riukc, sick ; from a strong 
verb, Gom. riukoa (pret. couk), be sick; per- 
haps relate to OHg. **gimh^ MHG. cicack, G. 
gehwaeh (> DaiuSw. coop), weak, feeble. 1 1. 
Affected with or suffering from physical msor- 
der: more or less disabled bv disease or bad 
health; seriously indisposed; ill: as,tofallctck; 
to be ctek of a fever; a very ctek man. 

And ther myoelf lay oclw by the apace of ri wekya. 

Toritinyfem, Jfiartc of £ng. Traveu. p 57. 
I have been_iDtoded many timoa to have been a friar, 
rtokwandfr* 


6. As a <Mbi^ indi^ 

bed; pakturiant— 7. ItoiidliigtomfikooiiCiM 
in any Sanaa. [BifC.} 

Ton haws iriaeatolr ritonot ^ 

8. Indicatitig, matiifestiim, or aaq^tcawiva af 
sieknesi, in anyaCiiBa; inamdMa diaofdarad 
state; sickly; as, a riek look. [Now onl^ eal« 
loq. or slang.] 

Why.hownowIdoyoniqMi^tMMt^^^ 

iHMWeg tiff 4 ri 

8. Spawning, or in the milk, as an oyster; pqjjW 
and watery, as oysterb after spawnings— 111* 
ATaat, out of qppiar ; unfit for service: said o| 
ships or boats. Sometimes used in oompoundsi 
denoting the kind of rmirs needed : as, iron** 
ctek, nau-ctok, paint^riok. 

If yon put the limber out tc-nlglit thell batnvnedovw 
. . . and onoked down by rneaweH Audthe 8h«0ay, iht 
lays down at X, otok of polnl 

H. E. Bhgppggd, Counterparts, lui 

My boat's kinder giv* out. Bhe atnt nothto' mote % 
nofiuM^ttiQngh. Sorpt?$W0gUy.XXXrr.m. 

littriirtiq rg of the gtelc. 

SeeMpri^.ttuder 0^1 


beslokoftlieidltgt. Bee 
thcoeoond ‘ ‘ 


^MA^.^-OaoCthe Ml 


element of tome oompoanda theother etomeut 

4n the former coae naming lomethiog noed for or on oo- 
oount of the olek or a ai<« pemon, Md to the latter ex* 
preiaing the oante or oecoaion of etCkneMi : ne. gtek^lfo^ 


•room. -dJel^ etc.: love>4tok; home»iek.l«i 
AUing, UnigdL JOuirnd, Mm “ 


. SMu* 

, oodEIx 

general worde for being pooitlvcly out of a healthy etota 
oa rilO^aad twHoalt ore to oomeaenaeuegaAlve and there* 
lore weaker worda for the tome thing. There hoe beta 
aame tendency to Xnritamd to oonflne itok to the diettuo* 
tive aeneeot 'naneeated.' but to America the word hoe con- 
tinned to have Ita ortoinol breadth of meaning; oa fonnd 
to the Bible and to Shokapere. EtoecMid followa the teu- 
denoy of dfgttm to be ipeoifle, aa to riMOiwI lung% or a 
ditmued leg— that la. tonga or a leg affected by a owtoto 
“ bnt the word may b * “ 


may be naed in a general way. Mor* 

Md it a more technical or prof cosionol term, indicatliig 
Ukot which it not healthy or doee not act in a healthy way; 
the word ia oloo the one meet freely noed to ffgprottve 
■enoea . 0 % morMd oenoitiveneae. aelf*eonaeiooaneaa or ir* 
ritoblllto. atek and iU apply to a otote preoumabto tem- 
porary, however oevare ; fioii|g todlcatee a otate not quite 
equal to aiekneoa, bnt more permanent, becauae of nn un- 
deiiying lock of ooaetittttlooal vigor Bee fftfnow, deMtog. 
dheoie. 

My daughter hot been riok, and ohe ia now far from well. 

Bowm, Undloeovered Country, xt 
And now my eight falla and my brain laj 
0 me I come near me ; now 1 am mnoh w 

8hak., 2 Hen. IV.. iv. A 111. 

A voloe 

Of oomfort and an opm hand of help . . . 

To oEhm wife or wiuUng tof oney 

Or old bedridden poley* 

Teiwipfea Ayimer’e Field. 
The lady on my arm la tireA ukmB, 

And loj^j I’ve nremieed one ohoU any 
Bo holder word thia evening than . . . good-night 
Jfre. Bnuminy, Aurora Leigl^ v. 
Dtmmd nature oftentimea breaka forth 
In etronge emptlono. Skdk . 1 Beo. IV , til 1. 27. 

Moot evidently oU that hoa been wiorMd to Chrietloa 
viewtof the wend hoe reeembled the etckltoeea of eaify 
youth rather than the decoy of age 

J. JL CMy, Hat Belitlon. p 14a. 
Then moving homeward eomeou Annie pda 
Mufulng the rieUb bohe. her Uieri-boro. 

Tmmymm, Baooh Arden. 

liek^ (sik), V. [< ME. spkcfi, gUken. geekodf go* 
hgn an D. ricken m OHG. gmdkan. giukham^ khh 
chdny gMhMh riukhdn. MHG. G. gieckon; trim 
the adj. : ef. Goth, ghhan (stro^ verb), fall 
sick: gee giikif e.] I. intrang. ^ grow sick; 
become gidk or ill. 

Onr greot-gtaikdslia Bdward. atoPd and died. 

Eitok.,SBeii.IV.,tv. A W 

n* fronc. To make sick; siokan. 

HlapiMutog bemnalnever ehell endura 
They eMu meof alotidl Calentnra 
Hepitood; Apritoond togdkiieCWorfca 1S74, VX. MM. 

aldC^ (sik), e. t [A var.proii.of ceck.] 1. tp 
seek; chase; setupon: used In the imperativb 
in inciting a dog toohaseor attadk a person or 
an aoimaT; ofteu withprolongdd sibliattoiii as, 
rick or po-rii^ *im, DOsel 

T*MaMt*«Mkov|n»«M| 
to make an ittaekj set on bf m jgxolanuitioiii 
- ,tori<Madqgaf a trim; 


^^Slekl** aAtoriritadogaha trsttp; 
the oonstubie on yon. 




t 




_ do not OTW* 


ib» ki^ 

fM^iato 
7ta oea- 


(sik- 

Idtiadram^boffla, 
iikeato attend af" 


for a i 


\ a. Same as skk^Kw* 
lnd)> a. Mentally dlnor- 

1. Amilitary call| soimd* 
^ itftosoinxaonniek 
.-*0. ABummonB 



to mtointer to a aiek penkm. 
(sik^n),^ V. [je leel. < 


beootmeeiok: asd^i4--*oai. Of. 
t^J 1 iatrano. U IVofall siek; fall into 
111 healtb ; become ill: need of persona^ animala, 
or plaota : m, the fowl tkitmed! the ^e iiek* 


Ky Iiovdof 
hem 


^ and hi* aldMt Son Mentd at 

lage, and died atjderghaii. aowtU, Let(tn,Z. tr. U. 
wlto atcape the Fim of the Wave 
% on Bam^ and einic into a Orave. 

Prior, Ode to Oeorfe VlUiera. 

0. To experienee a aiokening aenaation; feel 
nauaeatea or diagnated: aa, to aiohenat the eight 
of squalor. 

The atare awhile wltiiheld their gleamy light, 

And fCeFaed to h^ld the fatal night 

r. L. lewU, tr. of Statlaa'e Thebaid, v. 
X hate, abhor, ipit iMten at him. 

Tenagion, Lnoretfua 

8. To lose force or vitality; become weakened, 
impaired or deteriorated: said of things (in 
teenziioal use, espeoialiy of mercury: compare 
moriiJleatioHy 1 (a) ). 

When lore begina to tiekm and decay, 

It neeth an enforoed oeremoiw 

SM , J. 0., ir. a ao. 

All pleaaaree Kohm, and all gloiiea dnk. 

Pcfpr, Eaaay on Man, iv. 40. 
It rmeroury] tMont, aa the miner pnte it and “Soon,'* 
forming into a eort of aoum on the entfaee. 

M. Amor., K. S., LXIl. 4ia 

n. irans. 1. To make siok; bring into a dis- 
ordered state or condition ; affect with disease, 
or (more commonly) with some tempon^ dis- 
order or indisposition, as nausea, vertigo, or 
languor: as, the bad odors sickened him. 

Why ahonld one Barth, one Clime, one Stream, one Breath, 
Baiae thia to Strength, and afelcm that to Death? 

Prior, Solomon, 1. 
Throogb the room 
The aweetneM otckonod her 
Of mnak and nmrh. 

D. orAomoM, The Stall and Scrip. 

8. To make mentally sick; cause to feel nau- 
seating contempt or disgust. Bee sickening, 

Mr Smith endeavored to attach himaelf to me with anoh 
officious asaidoity and impertinent freedom that he qnite 
Mim Burner, Bvellna, zlvl. 


■ 

whk^ are 0iua 
duction of a L. 
ecel. or legal or other 
Teut. at so early a . 

tury) is remarkable; pr6b« a teehntcel use ex- 
isted, or the adj. oame in through the verb 

C \3t, nhhordnf justlfy^elear (inaeourt);6tc«).3 
; certain; assured; secure; ffrm; safe. 
[Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

With me the! lefte alle thelre tliyng, 

That 1 am oieur of thelre comyng. _ 

MS Cantab. Ff. ▼. 48, iik {MaUiwML) 
SettiM my staff wi' a* my aklU 
To keep me Mekor. 

Sumo, Death and Doctor Bombook. 
*n doubt,** said Bruce, **that I have dain the Bed Go- 
myn." "Do you leave such a matter to doubt?" eeld 
KbSqpetriok. will make ridter." 

Seott, Talee of a GhAndfather, lat eer,, vL 

siekgrt (sik'Sr), adv, [< MB, ^sikere^ sekere; < 
skiksTfa,'] Certamly; indeed; surely; firmly; 
securely; oonfidently; safely. 

That abail help the of thy doioura 
Ai ealcera as bred ys made of floure. 

PoUtieal Poemit etc. (ed. FumiviUX p 917* 
Bfdhir, now 1 tee thou apeakeat of night. 

Sponm, Shop CaL, May. 
The nurice she knet the knot 
And O she knet it oidtet 
LoM qf WoHotoun (ChBd'a BiUads, III. 111). 

sibkert (sik'br), v, t, [< me. sikerent seJnren (sb 
OS. siecrdn as OFries. stkrta, sikena^stkura 
8s MLO. seheren sb OHG. sihhormf MHO. G. 
sidhem » Dan. sikre), make safe, secure; from 
theadj.1 To secure; assure; m^e certain or 
safe; plight; betroth. 

Now be we dnoheaaea, bothe I and ye, 

And nkorod to the regala of Athenea 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2198. 
sife I say the aothely, and §ek%re the my trowthe. 

No eurggone in Balarne aalle save the bettyre. 

MorU Aftkure (B. B. T. 8.^ t 8588. 

Sickorlyf (sik^Cr-h), adv. [< MB. sikerly, sgk- 



<s0t'fslMk6sX fi* The State of b«i»i 


If, ft. Same as iddaiOH, 
i), n. , [< MB. sikei, sykehsgi 


Me, < A&, 'si€0h’‘sieuL steel J W? 

hilSt J^. sekelSf seksl 


^sikut, ^ 

_ ^ fsl, D* • 

sikkel SB MLG. sekele, tO. sekele, sehsl » OHa. 
smUiy tnh%la, sufhikt, MHO. O. siohei ss Datu 
gspl, a sickle, bb It. segolo, a hatchet, < L. sseit- 
Utt a sickle (so called by the Camp^iang, the 


fa, a stoUe (so called by the Campanians, the 
usual L, word being faix: see fah), < seoaret 
eut; see secant Cf, septhe (Ao. stgike, Hike) 
k), from tm 


. s^gike. Hike) 
le Teut. form of 


sepike 

and tmA (AS. saga), from 
the same verb.] X. Areaping-hook; a curved 
blade of steel (anciently alk> of bronse) having 
the edge on the inner 
side of the curve, with a 
short handle or haft, for 
cutthig with the i!%ht 
hand grain or grass 
which is grasped by the 
left. Thcalskleiithcdldcit 
of rcsping-iiittromcati, and 
•till oontiiiRft in emtermm 
porpOMC, Indudlng in CiCtghi SIclde wttb IMnmited Bdgi. 
looaUtiat the i^cdns^of ^ . . 




with ihmp doping tcalffi; the ^naiy nnoolh*!.^^ 
licklcc arc now aometliiiai eaUcd grmkuMm cr prgla 


, I crooked 

Fbr vync and boogh with tfthaa, aM hocked, 

Thou aludt not move a sMh ante tlw 
■tandi^ corn ^ Dmit, saffB. 91. 

In the vaat Said of ortUciam on whidi ye a^,twMnffit 
innumerable teapeta have ebready put ^ ^jtftjji e. 

8. A sickle-shaped shaip-edged spur or gaff 


2. A sickle-shaped shar 
formerly used in cook-»f 
Note that on Wadneiday there will be a itiiffle 
fought with after ^ ' 




8. To make naoseatingly weary (of) or dissat- 
isfied (with); cause a dis^sted dislike in : with 
of: as, this sicdbmed him 0 / his bargain.---4f. To 
bring into an unsettled or disordered state ; im- 
pair; Impoverish: said of things. 

Z do know 

Mixamw of mtnu Uirea at the least, that have 
r thia ao oMetna their caiatea that never 
r B bounS aa formerty. 

SkJt., Hen. VIIX., 1. 1. 89. Mok-fallsil ja. Struck down with 

liolDSlier (sik'n-Sr), II. Something that sidkens, 
in any sense; es^eially, a cause of disgust, 
antipathy, or aversion; a reason for being siok 
of something. [Bare.] 


siehurl 

sdkerligen 'x Dan. stkkerltg); < sicker + -^2. 
Doublet of se<wrc/y and eumy.j SameasstoZ^. 
Heere-altir y hop ful MkMy 
For to come to that blia ag^ 

Uymm to Virgin, etc. (B E. T. 8.X p. 51. 
Whoao wlUe go be Londe tborghe the Lond of Batur- 
lone, where the Sowdan dwellethe commonly, he moete 

C l Grace of him and Love, to go more cflmy thoighe 
Londea and Contreea. Jrandeciffa, TravelB, p 84. 

Biekerness (sik'Sr-nes), n. [< ME. sikernesse, 
spkemes, smmesse, sykimes, sekimes; < sicker 
+ ’ness. Doublet of seoureness and sureness,"} 
The state of being sicker or secure ; security ; 
safety. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

A ful arete charge hath he wlth-outyne faile that hia 
worahip keplthe in niemotoi. 

PoliUoal Poenu, etc. (ed. FumifillX p 7a 
Thua roene I, that were a gret folye, 

To putten that lylcomem in jupame. 

Chaueer, Troilua Iv. ml 
^,aaauredly ; certainly; of a truth. 

He la a foolein tikemem, 

That with daunger or atouteneeae 
I there ne ahulde pleae. 


liGkla-lbffitlimr (sika-feVH^Sr), n, 

siclde-Bhai 


BebeUeih t 


Horn, qffhaftoaa, 1.1986. 


Zt waa plain this luckr shot had given them a oMonor 
ofthetrtniSr A AffUiiuofb Mhater of Ballant^ 

f^'n-ing), p, a. Making siok ; caus- 
ing or tendioff to cause faintneBs, nausea, .dis- 
gust, or loathing: as, eidheniag sounds; sieh^ 
eiiiiip servility. 

Ak» turn'd him fmm the alalviilv <^h& 

Sisga otOorintb, xvti. 
* eveiytlilng elae waa hopricaa, 


(si 

sloknees or disease. [Rare.] 

Yaat oontualon walta, 

Aa doth a raven on a oiek-faWn beset 

SM, K. John, It. 1 U1 

sihk-ffaf (sik'fiag), n, A yellow flag indicating 
the presence of disease, displayed at a quaran- 
tine station, or on board a diip in quarantine, 
to prevent unauthorised cemmunioailon. Also 


iidk-liaadaeha (sik'hed^ik), n. Headache ao- 


iteimiimlir (aiic'ii' 

SO as to ^ 


wfaunr. 

Qmpi MUot, Itm cn the VUm, vL 18. 


I, ode. In a siokening 
or disgust. 


then snaned aalskeelng ecoM, skOmMp deaortlied. 

AfnwMMNi, No. 8954, p. 801 

iMte (Oik'Or), a. rSc. a^ tiepew, fikhsr.eto.; 
Tips, sum, sylw. siottr, < AS. ^tkfor, 


warWw. eiviiri -’ovoor, 

an OFries. siker, 


I»t0^ 


ommr bb mnowr bb mm 

m »r. (<a), 

naiMiii iieeiiy#, tilt. <( D. i g dBriit uatar 


sdbdr m OHG, pkhmr, 
“ sichcfweDan. 
without 


proper condition; sickly. 

Not the body only, but the hl ^ 

foUowa tbc temper of the body)^ tkkUA and In4„, 

Bmkowiti, Apedegy, p 908. 
Whereaa the aoul ndsht dwell in the body aa a palace 
of delight, ahe finds It a craay* sUkitk rotten cottage, in 

8. Somewhat sick or naus€Ated; subtly qualm- 
ish; disgusted: a8.a84oXMfeeUng.»8. Mak- 
ing slightly sick; mckening; nauseating: as, a 
smOiiMAe or sw^L 

(slk^iih-U), adp In a sickish man- 

nsr. 


ivuxuv wii4i0M3iMMi, wwvr iwv Beat Zndlai! manner. , . 
Thora^ there will be a Battle one Cm 
SicHo, and 4 Ckmke with fair Spnm 
Quoted in AMon*§ Social In Erign ef 8uM Ay e, 

Tim Bkttls, e gvoup of atamto the oonatellaticm Deo, 
ing the fwm m a sickle. 

slcic-loaya (sik'lfiv), n, heave of absence from 
duty granted on account of physical disabllllgr. 

SIrThomaa Oeollwaa retumlng on a f a kf a swt Irwn Ida 
government of the BrilL 

MoOey, Hist. Netherlaiida. X. 491 

Bloklsbill (sik'l-bil), n, A name of various 
birds whose bill is sickle-shaped or faleifom; 
a saberbill. (a) Those of the genera Drsmnrii, Dm. 
panoviris, and aome allied forms, w) Thoaecl thegemai 
mlimaohm. (c) The humming-birds of the 
in Which the blU to fatoated in about 
of a ctocla (d) The aaberbllls of the genus Xigh 

(s) Tbc long<biUed onrlew of the Dnited States. „ 

icfigtoestrto See ents under Drqpefito, JlpAMctoto, 
toowrss, sabarMB, end curlew 

sidhla-biUed (sika-bild), a. Having a falcate 
or falciform bill, aa a bird; saber-biued. 
Siekled(8ik'ld),a. J[<8ickto + HM|2.] liVrnished 
vdth or bearing a sickle. 

When antnmn'e pllow lustre gilds the wotltl^ < 

And temple the atolled twain into the field. 

Tkommm, Autumn, L 1891 

One of the 
, falcate or siclde-Bhapedinlii*^ 
le feathers of the tail of the domesMC cook; 
strlotly, one of the uppermost and laigcst pair' 
of these feathers, which in some vaneUes mb* 
tain remarkable dimensions. See JapemoH 
taJMed fowls, under Japanese, 

Blekle-nead (sik'^l-hed), n. in a reaplng<mri-« 
chine, the pitman-head which holds the WL 
the cutter-bar. E, B, Knight 
gicklaliaal (sik'l-hdl). «. SeePruficRa9,2. 
■Iddainail (sika-man), w. ; pi. sUJctmm (-man). 

[< sUJde + mas.] One who uses asiolde; # 
reaper. 

You sunburnt otoMomon, of August weaiy, 

Come hither from the furrow and be meriy. 

Skak., Tempest^ to. l. 
yiiat a flMd of com 

Under the hook of the swart riallemaii. . 

ShdhPtMsMm, I 

Blhkle-pear (sik'l-p8r^), s. See seekel, 
sickleiKid (sik'l-p^), n. An American poek- 
JrMns Canadimsis, with flat 
pods,' which are soythe^aped rather 
sickle-shaped, 
sicklsr (sik'ldr), n. [< sickle + -Cfi,] A reaper; 
a sickleman. 

Their stoltori reap the com another aowa. 

Sandpa Pamphmac apon Job,mciv. 

Mokle-skaped (sik'l-sh&pt), a. Shaped like a 
sickle ; Mcaiein form; fal<morm; drepanilcm^ 
(sikae8),js^<^i + -1888.] Free 


from stekness or Ul 1 



Ifte loMc ymiiiv 

Mmtbm, iop^wliAMs At. h 
Moklewead (slk'WM), n. Same m 
ilwewort (sika-wM), a. The self-^heal, Bru- 
nMt {PrumUa) vulgaris: from the fom of the 
flower an seen in proflle. See Prunelkfif 2. 
itekliiy (sik^li-fl), r. t , ; pret. andpp . eieklijiedf 
ppr, sickh/jffing, Tomakesiek- 

ly or sielash. [vulgar.] 

AH 1 f«U WBi giddy ; I wsint to uy hungry, only weak 
MdtickU/M. 

houdoQ Labcutr and London Poor, II. 
gieklily (sik'li^^U). adv. In a slekly manner ; so 
as to appear siokly or enfeebled. [Hare.] 

Hia will ■vayud Mdffg irom side to tide. 

Browning^ Sordellc^ li. 


may beiMuid intafSitlilid sad tpoafi ^^ 

•flyn.!. ate. Saeatokl. ^ * 

sickly (slk'H), ads* [< e.] In a side, 

siokly, or feeble manner; so as to show ill 
health or debility. 

Bring me word, boy, If thylord look wdl, 

For he we^ 9bMy forth. oM., J. 0., U. A 14. 
Altho’ I am oome lafely, I am ooma 4t0%. 

iroiti«,L(kterB,X. U- 1. 


gSgyg lggqm ssasnumvi 

k and a. t< %•. m&k 
< Gr. Xmkoti eUettiam, menli^it see 
I, a. Of or pertaining to the Bionli^ an anoim 
people, probably of A^an race, of central an^ 
southern Itaiyi who at a very early date eo|o< 
nised and gave name to the island of Sieily, 
n« n. One of the Sieuli; an ancient SleQlaai 
of the race from whom the island was named. 

• Compare Sicankm. SMiot, 
81c^S»lflafl{slk^fl4a^^vA^hi»{|n),^ Hod|< 
fled Arabian or AraW as found in Sicily 


\ (sik^li-nes), «. The state or quality 

of being sickly, in any sense ; tendency to be 
dek or to oause sickness; siokly appearance or 
demeanor. 

I do bMoeoh your majetty, impute hit wordt 
To wayward siMintuu and age in him 

Shak., Kioh. XL, ii. 1. 14a 

ThatMihidit, healthlulneM, and fruitfulneat of the tev> 
erslyaufa. Oraunt 

sick-list (sik'llst), n. A list of persons, espe- 
cially in military or naval service, who are dis- 
abled by sickness. Siok-liata in the army are contain- 
ed in the aiok-report booka of the comraniee of each regi* 
meut, and are forwarded monthly, with partiouhura aa to 
eeoh eata. to the authoritiea. On a man-of-war the aiok- 
nit ie oompiiaed in the daily repent (the riek-rafxwt) aub- 
|dtted tw the aenior inediod officer to the commander. 
a^9imUnnaeU4itt . 

Gvant’e army, worn out by that trying campaign, and 
ttm more by the climate than by bauie^ counted many on 
the and needed leat. 

Cbmie da ParUt Civil War in America (trana.X I 400. 

Can wo carry on any aummwoaropaiffn without having a 
laijge portion of our men on the tiok-Uttf 

ThA CmOwy^ XXXVI. 070. 

Vb be cor go on the sick-llgl, to be or become Invalided, 
or dtaableo from exertion of any kind by aickneaa. 

fllbk-listad (sik'Us^ted), a. Entered on the sick- 
list; reported sick. 

Sidw ^k^li), a. [< ME. sikly, sikliehe^ aekli^ 
mdclf(xB D. siekelifk as loel. ^klMr as 8w. it/uk- 
Ua SB Dan. sygtUg ) ; < sacki + 4yl. j 1. Habitu- 
aily ailing or indi^osed ; not sound or strong 
as regards health or tiatural vigor; liable to be 
or become sick: as. a mkly person, animal, or 
plant; a family. 

Twia thon nedelee 

Oonaeyltet me that tOefiehe 1 me feyne, 

For I am aik In emeat^ doutelea. 

Chaueer, Trollua, IL 1528. 

She waa ataKy from her childhood until ebont the age 
OflUtMa. Death of Stella. 

While be lay recovering there, hia wife 

Bore him another eon, anelrly one. 

Taimyton, Enoch Arden. 

fl. Pertaining to or arising from a state of im- 
paired health; characteristic of an unhealthy 
condition; aa, a sickly complexion; the sickly 
look of a person, an animal, or a tree. 

And he imiladi akSnd of aMdy tmile, end curled up on the 
Soor. Br«t Barta^ Society upon the Stenialana 

3f. Pertaining to sickness or the sick; suitable 
for a dek person. 

CllvememyOowneaiidOap,thoimh, end aetmee charily 
In wayaiMg chaire. Prome, The Speregua Garden, Iv. 6. 

When on my a<eUy couch I lay, * 

Impatient both of night and day, . . . 

Then Stella ran to my relief. 

To Stella vMting him in hia Sickneaa. 

4. Marked by the presence or prevalence of 

sickness : as, a skkiy town ; the season is very 
sMsly. . 

Phyale bat prolonga thy aMiv daya 

Shu*., Hamlet, Ui 8. 96. 

Under date of Hay 4, 1S88. by which time the weather 
waa no doubt eKoeedindy ho^ Oapt. Stanley writea ** Wee 
hane a SkHey Shipp.** if. 4^ Q., 7th aer., VI. 602. 

5. Causing sickness, in any sense ; producing 
malady, disease,' nausea, or disgust; debilitat- 
ing; nauseating: mawkish : as, a sickly climate ; 
si^lytogs; simytsxc» 

Frtthee, let ui entertain lome other talk ; 

Thit ia aa tUHAv to me aa faint weather. 

Bum and FI., Capitain, i 2. 

Freedom of mind waa like the momins ann, sa It atlll 
itmgglea with the tkHy dewa and vaniabing meetrea of 
darimeaa. Bancroft, Hlat U. flTlL 458. 

6. Manifesting a disordered or enfeebled con- 
dition of mind ; mentally unsound or weak: as, 
sickly sentimentality. 

X plead lor no tieUy lenity towarda the fallen In gnllt 
Channing, Ferfeot Llfa^ p. 76. 

7. Faint; languid; feeble; appearlug as if 
siek. 

The moon grows fCRHg St the eight ol day. BrgdBm. 


iam. 


Thtta the native hue of rsaolntton 
la riaHfed o*er with the pale oaat ^ thought 

Shok., Hamlet Ui. 1 . 85. 

They (meteoral flung their n^tral glow upon the 
atrangely out aafla of the veaael, upon her rigging and 
tkHAing (properly aiaftf^hi^ al^l^iy^to their atai^ 

flickness (sik'nes), a. [< ME. siknrns, sskncsaCf 
secnessCf sykenesse^ s^encssCfi AS. ssdoness, siok- 
ness, < sedCf sick : see siok^ and -aesy.] 1 . The 
state of being sick or suffering from disease ; 
a diseased condition of the system ; illness; ill 
health. 

1 pray yow for that ye knowe wele that I have grete 
MkanMMB, that he wiU trile yow what deth I ahall deye, 
yet he knowe it MurUn (E E. T. 8.), i. 61. 

X do lament the aldtnm of the king. 

Shak., Bioh. III., U. 2 9. 
Tmat not too much your now reatatleaa charma, 
Thoae age or ri a fcsais aoou or lata diaartna. 

PopA, To Miaa Blount, 1. 60. 

2. A disease; a malady; a particular kind of 
disorder. 

He that ftrat cam doun in to the aiateme, afiir the mou- 
yng of the watir, waa maad hod of what euere rihutiae he 
waa hddun. John v. 4. 

Of our BOttl'a aUkoAAAU, which are aina. 

Bonne, Letters, xxviL 

Hia AMnmeAa . . . made it neoeaaa^ for him not to aUr 
from hia chair. Bp. Fell, Hammond. 

8. A deramgement or disturbance of the stom- 
ach, manifesting itself in nausea, retching, and 
vomiting: distinctively called sickness of the 
stomach. — 4. A disoraered, distracted, or en- 
feebled state of anything. 

A kind of will oar teatament which arguea a great lieknen 
in hia Judgement that makea It. Shak., T. of A., v. 1. 81. 

Look upon my ateadtnea% and acorn not 
The tieknAAA of my fortune. 

jFonI, Broken Heart, v. 2. 
Osylcn ildniess. Same as harfhwi.— Oomltlal slbk- 

If. Bee eomfgof.- Ckiuntry sidmess. same aa 

gia.^ Orcsplllg lloloisas. a chronic form of eivot- 
FSlUllg iulaisaa. Bee/aa<fm-«ie*n«if —Tcllow 
ess of tne hyacinth. Bee hgacMh, \. 

Wakker has recently described a disease in the hysointh 
known In Holland aa the paBow AieknAtA, the characteristic 
symptom of which ia the presence of yeUow slimy maaaea 
of Bacterialn the veaaela Da B ary, Fungi (trana.X P- 482. 
«Byn. 1 and 8. ABmanf, etc. See rttnAU and tMrl.-~2. 
DIaorder, distemper, complaint, 
fldck-rei^rt (sik'r^-port^), n, 1. A sick-list.— 
2. A report rendered at regular or stated inter- 
vals, as daily or monthly, hy a mtlitarv or naval 
surgeon to the proper authority, giving an ac- 
count of the sick and wounded under his charge, 
glck-room (sik^rdm), n. A room occupied by 
one who is sick. 

Art . . . enables us to enjoy summer In winter, poetry 
among prosaic circumstances, the oountry in the town, 
woodland and river in the eiek-room. 

Fartrdgkay Aw., H. 0., XUII. 222. 

sick-tllOllffllted (sikHbfl'ted), a. Full of sick 
or sicklythoughts; love-siok. [Bare.] 
SUkAhaagldeil Venus makes amain unto him, 

And like a bold-faoed suitor 'gins to woo him. 

Bftak., Venaa and Adonis, 1. 6. 
Biclatoimt. «*. See dclaUm, 

»• [< F. siclCf < JjJj* sicluSf a shekel : 
see shekel.'] Same as shekel. 

The holy mother brought fivemriai^aiid spairof turtle- 
doves, to redeem the Lamb of God fibm the anathema. 

Jar. Taylor, Wofka (ed. 1885), L 64. 

Bicle^, n, A Middle English form of sickle, 
sicllke (sik'Uk), a, and adv, [A form of 
sucMike,] Of the same kind, or in the same 
manner; similar or similarly. [Sooteh.] 
Bicomoraf, n. An obsolete sjj^Hing of syeamors, 
•icophaalit, n. An obsolete speBiug of eyeo* 
phmt, 

noOTtof, II. An obsolete spelling of 
■teflac, riteBAC (sik'sak, rik'sak). n. 
tian name, prob* imitative.] The ElOTtian 
eourser, crocodile-bird, or black-beaded piover, 
Bhiekmus ssgypUus (formerly and b^ter icaowti 
as Ckaradrhts melanoeephalus), u la aompodsd to 
be the risM troChflua a diptfnollENi slio jmsSisd by 
some to toe spuawlnged p Hver Btgikyisrm s gm m m 


Modi. 

as found in Sicily: 


noting some Sicilian art. _ 

noting some Sicilian art. 

Hiimbwpfmic (sik^$-ld-pfl'nil0f A* At once St 
oUian and Cartha^ni^ or Punic: especially 
noting art so characterised, as, for instance^ 
the coins of Carthage executed by Sicilian- 
Greek artists and presenting SlolUan types. 

We have atlll to mention the main eharaetertatica of tho 
title SieukhPunie oolna— that la those actually struck by 
tho OarthaglDlans hi Sicily. Bncye, BrU., XVIL 689. 

Bleyoidaffi (sis-i-oi^^-d), «. ul [NL. (Endlf- 
Cher, 1886), < Beyos 4 - •oidem,] A tribe of 
polypetslous plants of the order CucurMtaeem 
and series Cremospermem, it ta ohamoterlaed by 
flowers with from three to flve commonly united stamona 
and a one-celled ovary with a solitary pendulous ovola 
and includes 6 genera, nativea of warmer partaof America, 
or more widely distributed in the type Sicyos (see also 
SAddum), The otbera except SicyoAperma, a prostrate 
Texan aonoa), are high oUmolng perennials or shrubby 
vines of Mexico and farther south, bearing haert-ahaped 
leaves and fleshy fruit. 

Bicyonian (sis-i-d^ni-gn), a, and n, [< L. Si^* 
ontus (Or. XoevOvtoc), < BeyoUf < Or. l/awiv, Si- 
^on (see def.).] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Stcyon, an ancient city of northern Pcloj^n- 
nesus in Greece, or its territory Sioyonia, cele- 
brated as an early and fruitfm center of art- 
development. Also written Bkyontan, 
n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Sicyon or 
Sioyonia. ^ 

BicyOB (sis^i-os), u, [KL. (Idnnfsus, 1787), < Gr. 
olr^f a cucumber or ^urd.] A genus of 

S lants of the order CuourUtaoem, the gourd fam- 
y, and type of the tribe 8reyo%deic, it is ohar- 
acterlaed by moncacloua flowers, with broadly bell-shaped 
or flattened five-toothed calyx, and five-parted wheel- 
shaped corolla, the stamens in the male flowers united into 
a short column bearing from two to flve sessile curved or 
flexuous anthers. The ovary in the female flowers ia 
bristly orprickly, and Is crowned with a short style divided 
into three sUgmsa, producing a small flattened oorlaeeout 
or woody fruit with acute or long-beaked apex, commonly 
set with many sharp needles, and filled by a single large 
seed. There are atxmt 81 species, natives of warm parta 
of America, one, S, angukmu, extending to Kansas and 
Canada, found also In Australia and JNew Zealand. They 
are smooth or rough-hairy climbers, or sometimes prostrate 
herbs, and bear thin, angled leaver three-cleft tendrils, 
and small flowera, the fertile oomnioniy clustered at the 
baae of a staminate raceme. For 8. angulalue, see one- 
AAAdAd or star eueumber, under etteumber. 

Blda (ri'#), n. [NL. (LinumuB, 1737), < Gr. 

the pomegranate, a water-lily, also, in 
Theophrastus, a plant of the genus Althsea or 
other malvaoeous plant.! 1. A genus of poly- 
Mtalous plants of the order Malvaeem and tribe 
Malvern, type of the subtribe Bdem, it to char- 
actertoed by aolttary pendulous ovules and an ova» of a 
single ring of flve or more caipSto, which finally fall away 
from the axis and are each without appendages and lade- 
htocent^ or are aometimea at the aummit two-valved, brie* 
tie-tipped or beaked. There are about 90 speoiei, natives 
of warm olimateamofOyAmerloi^ with about 28 in Aus- 
tralia and 8 in Africa and Asia. They are either herbs or 
shrubs generally downy or woolly, and bearing flowers 
Bometimea large and variSgated, but in moat spsmea small 
and white or yellow. Five or six Amerioan speoleaare now 
naturaltoed as weeds in almost all warm countries^ among 
which 8. ephnosa, a low yellow-flowered annusl, extends 
north to Hew York snd Iowa Beversl speciss are known 
as Jnditm maOowj 8. Sapma, a tall white-flowered plant 
with insple*Uke leavea occasional in the esstsm Cnited 
States, to sometimes cultivated under the name F4r ‘ 
mattow; 8. rhtmbifdia (from Its local use named ( 

/gondt too-pientx a species widely dUlnsed In the t. _ 
with its variety rstueg, ylelda a liber oonstdered snin .. 
for cordage- end paper-making which, from reoeivlng st* 
tentton in Austraito, has been called q im md and hmp. 

2. In zodL, the typical genus of Sididm, 
Mdfm (sifl'd), a, [Origin obscure; appsr. 
based on seelm (pp. eodaen), but the form of 
the termination -ow remains to be explained.] 
Soft; pulpy. [Old snd prov. Eng,] 

Thgyl wrigirie In and Is, 
ind set Iffis irit sea to MS sMdeim 

ifarstoH, Antonio snd Xsillds, IL, Iv. fli^ 
^ In GlotioeslenAiIrs, psts wfatoh bsoonis pulpy ssft by 

‘———““ —ip. 




TWMnMin 

4i^)p 0 rig* that ivhiah hi^ 

doii^or iaaxtbi^fi^ < AB. M, long, wide, tpa^ 
m ImL long, ha^ down; aee 
€t,hMMtf,Mdee.1 I,». IV^eotthetwo 
teimiiiMid iatCaeee, maignui, or lines of an objeet 
or a snaee situated laterally to its front or rear 
amkeot; ajpartlyingonthei^htorthelefthand 
of an obserrer, with reference to a definite 
point of view : as, the »idM of a buildi^ (in 
eoatradistinetion to its front and rear or Imck, 
or to its ends); the sides of a map or of a bed 
(^tingnished from the top and bokom, or from 
the heM and foot, respeenvely). 

^ Men Ismdeii there alio the Apnalle Tree of Adam, that 
han a h^ at ou of the csdec. MawUoUkt Travel^ p. 40. 

A jqriwm loene with varlova greeni waa drawn, 

Shadea on the tidu, and In tha midbit a lawn, 

I/iyden^ T$L and Are., it. dSa 
d. Specifically, with reference to an anixnal 
body: (a) Sither half of the l^dy, tight or left, 
which lies on either hand of the vertical me- 
dian longitudinal plane; the entirety of any 
lateral part or region: as, the right side/ the 
left side, (b) The whole or a part of the body 
in front of or behind a vexxical transverse 
plane: as, the front side; the hinder side; the 
dorsal side, (c) A part of the body lying lat- 
erally with reference to any given or assumed 
axis, and opposed to another similar or oorre- 
sponding purti as, the front or back side of 
the arm* (d) A surface or extent of any body, 
or part of any body, that is external or inter- 
nal, consider^ with reference to its opposite: 
as, the inner or outer side. See inside, outside, 

(s) Especially, that part of the trunk of an ani- 
mal whioh lies or extends between the shoulder 
and the hip, and particularly the surface of 
such part; the lateral region or superficies of 
the onest and belly. 

Ssohe thre itrokai be megefCb 
Yet ttiev cleffe by my 

JioHn Hood and tM PoUar (Cbild’e BeUada V. 19% ^ 

Pinch them, arms, legi, beck^ ihnuldeivei^. end theSbhw. ‘SJitlmT Amit o!f‘MeL,'To the 

Snak.f M, w. or w,, v. o. es. ^ ai* k..»k 


Kor let rour 8ids$ too itrong Concttiiioni aheke [with 
laughter }, 

I«eat you the Softnen of the Sex foraake. 

Conyrvee, tr. of Orid'a Art of Love, liL 

if) One of the two most extensive surfaces of 
anything, being neither top or bottom, nor end, 
nor edge or border. (Since every organiim, like any 
other eoUd, hea three dimetiaiona, to the extent of whioh 
in oppoaite directions tida may be applied, it followa that 
there are three pairi of aides, the word having thus three 
deflnitiont ; a fourth tense ie that which relatea to the ex- 
terior and the (often hollow) interior ; a fifth ie a definite 
reetrioUon of mht and left ddM; and a sixth is a loose 
derived appllcatiOD of the word, without rafereuoe to any 
definite axes or planes.] 

8. One of the continuous surfaces of au object 
limited by terminal lines; one of two or more 
bounding or investing surfaces; a superficial 
limit or confine, either external or internal : as, 
the six sides of a cube (but in geometry the 
word is not thus used tor face, but as synony- 
mous with edge); the side of a hill or moun- 
tain (hills^, mountainside); the upper and 
under sides of a plank; the right- and wrong 
sides of a fabric or garment (see phrase below) ; 
the sides of a cavern or a tunnel. The word sMs 
nay be used either of all the bounding aurfsoee of an ob- 
ieoty as with oertaiii prisms, oryatals, and geometrioal fig- 
ures, or as exolnalve of jparts that may be called <<9^ hoe* 
Ion, §dg§, or and, at with a cubloal box, a plank, etc. 

Men aelth that dnne-is thill’s] attban on 
Waa mad temple aelamon. 

OsiMsW sad AtodMf (U. B. T. ax L 180B. 

The tables were written on both their on the one 
aida and on the other were they written. Bx. xxxii I6w 
1 saw them under a green mantling vine. 

' That erawla along the ride of yon smaUhilL 

Jfncii, Gomtt% L SMk. 

4. One of the extended marginulperts or oourses 
of a surfoce or aplane figw; one of any num- 
ber of disMnet terminal coniines or lateral divi- 
sions of a surface contiguous to or oon^rminous 
with another surface : as, the opposite sides of 
a road or a river; the east and west sldbr of the 
ocean; all skies of afield. 3haouterparieofaaob- 
ImigorialiTegalirsarilioemtyaabeoriladridsi^ordli* 
tlngttlilMd wthetoQgand aiioriiM«,or aasidet and ends, 
aocMsg tooecaalcn. dVrisinthls aanie tsmoreoompre* 
henrive than amndts edga^ baadar, or varpa (commonly 
used In daflnhm It), sltiMl]tiiiiy ba used som to inolode 
a Inter oxtoui d oontlgttouB Mrikee than any of those 
irem a»iti%llmildeiidftiuomUuwU 
iiigeoMpaoo not somnwsed in a imaftd pari reserved or 
dlfistvntlatsdiamumiqHMldwiiy. the rides of a taMe 
am llmso maiutari mnnutam whioh flood is served. The 


udiwfp)r«^ba%i 
j does not adkrit of 1 

ploymentof it 

A neat markot-nliee 
Upon tifo other ridmfllls aU the spaeo. 

Wmarn Mwrit, Batthly^Faradtis^l 4. 

6. Position or place witiii reference tb an in- 
termediate line or area; a space or stretch di- 
vided from another by the limit or course of 
something: preceded by on and followed by of, 
either expressed or (sometimeB) understood: 
as, a region on both sides of a river; we sht^ 
not meet again this side the grave. 

Bor we will not inherit with them on yonder dda Jordan, 
or fi^wd ; because our inheritance isfallen to ns on this 
rids Jordan eastward. 17nm. xxsil. 19. 

There m a great many beautiful palaces standing along 
the sea-shore an both rides qf Genoa. 

Addism, Kemarks on Italy (Worki^ ed. Bohn, I. 862). 

They bad by this time passed their prime, and got on 
the wrong atda ef thirty. SUde, SpaebiUxr, Vo. 282. 

6. A part of space or a range of thought ex- 
tending away from a central point ; any part of 
a sunounding region or outlook; lateriri view 
or direction; point of compass: as, there are 
obstacles on every side; to view a proposition 
firom all sides. 

The crimson blood 
Olrcles her body in on every aide. 

Bhai., Lucreoe, 1. 17S0. 

Bair children, homo of hlaok-faced aysha or esoented by 
their bearers, pratUed on all sides 

IT. H. AusMB,-Diai7 In India, 1. 218. 

7. An ai^et or part of anything viewed as 
distinct ffom or contrasted with another or 
others; a separate phase; an opposed surface 
or view (as seen in the compounds inside and 
outside ) : as, the side of the moon seen from the 
earth; a character of many sides; to study all 
sides of a question; that side of the subject has 
been fully heard. 

So tuma she every man the wrong aida out 

Bhak., Much Ado, Ui. 1. SB. 
You ehall find them whie on ^e one aide, and fools on 
the Beader, p. 78. 

My friend Sir Boger hoard them both, upon a round 
trot, and, after having paused for some time told them, 
with the air of a man who would not give hia Jndgment 


r uwiy ot or muwcr mir* 


raably, that much might be said on bot^ 

Addiaan, Spectator, No. 122. 
As might be expected from his emotional nature^ bis 
pathetic aide is especially strong. 

A. JkAaon, Selections from Sterie, Int, p. xlvi. 

8. Part or position with reference to any line 
of division or separation^ particular standing 
on a subject; point of ^ew: as, to take the 
winning side in polities, or one’s side of a dis- 
pute; tnere are faults on both aides. 

liio bi-gan that batayle on bothe rides harden 
Feller saw neuer frek from Adam to this time. 

WiUiam qf Palama (K. £. T. S.), 1. 8614. 
The Lord is on my ride ; 1 will not fear. Fa.cxviil.6. 
We stood with pleasure to behold the snrnrlse and ten- 
demeas and solemnity of this interview, which waa exceed- 
ingly affectionate on both eider. Dom^ier, Voyages, L 86. 

The Bahamagash,on his ride, made the return with a very 
fine hone and mole. Bruee, Source of the Nttc^ U. 146. 

In 1289 he (Bante] waa present at the battle of Campal- 
dlna fighting on the ride of the Gnelpbs, who there utterly 
routedtbe OnibeUines. 

Lawdi, Among my Booki^ fid aer., p. 9. 

9. A party or body separated from another in 
opinion, interest, or action; an opposing sec- 
tion or division; a set of antagonists: as, to 
choose sides for a game or contest of any kmd; 
different sides in relijj^on or politics. 

Flety left the field 

Grieved for that dde, that In so bad a oansa 
They knew not what a crime their valoiur waa, 

S. Jonaan, Catfliaeb v. fi 
More, more, some fifty ou a rids, that each 
May breathe himself. Tmnsioii, Prlnoets, v. 

10. A divisional line of descent; course of de- 
scent through a single anoestor: chiefiy with 
reference to parentage: as, relatives on the 
paternal or the maternal side; to be well bom 
on the mother’s side. 

Brother by the mother’s rids, ^ ve mm yom^lumd 

I fancy her sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood Iqr tho other rids. 

SWuiiricii, Maud, xUt S. 

Ilf. Respeot; regard. 

Or eUs we er noghte disposede hyelcDUes of lyffynge in 
other 4|Nris for to resme^ue hiigniee. 

Hampdta, Prose TreatlsssCB. B. T. ax P* 61. 

19. In teehnicid uses: («) One of the ^Ives 
of a slaughtered animal, divided through the 
spine: as, a side of beef or mutton, (b) Specif- 
ieaUy, the ^bin part of the side of ahognoar- 


eass; the fiank of a hog: fits, to live on aide or 
skto^maat. [Colloq., western V. 8*f 
dlds>mest, la ths South and West^ is the thin fisak of a 
poriter, salted and smoked after the faahiou of hama and 
in those parts of the Southwest tt was ... the staple ar> 
tiole of food. at. Siahdae, XVni. m. 

(c) One half of a tanned hide or skin divided 
on a medial longitudinal line through the neek 
and butt. Compare diagram of tanned skin un- 
der leather, {d) pi. The white fur friim the sides 
of the skin of a rabbit. Ure. (e) Of cloth, the 
ri^t or dressed side. K H, Knight. (/) ha 
bmards, a bias or spinning motion given to a 
ball by strikW it sidewise: in American bil- 
liardfi called JE^lish.^13, In her., a bearing 
consisting of a part of the field cut off palewise. 
either on the dexter or sinister part: it should 
not exoeed one sixth of the field, and is usually 
smaller than that. — 14. One surface of one fold 
of a paper; a page* 

Adieu! hereiscomiMny : I thinki maybe excused leav- 
ing off at the sixth rids, wofpofo. To Mann, 1744, July fit. 

Iff. In geom,, a line bounding a superficial 
figure, whether the latter be considered by it- 
smf or be the face of a solid. Sense 8, above, 
common in ordinary langua^, is strietly exclud- 
ed from mathematics, for the sake of definite- 
ness.— 10. Bi ariih. and alg,, the root or base 
of a power.— 17. In a^,, lotion in an equito 
tion either preceding or following the sijm of 
equality.— 18. A pretentious or supereuioiis 
manner; swagger. [Recent slang.] 

You may know ths Whlto Hnsaam by their **sCd<*' whleii 
is grtoter than that of all the Oavsiry BMimsuts on Hie 
roster. A MipKng, Bout of therateHUasiia 

The putting on of aide, by the way, Is a pemtUatfjr mod- 
em form of swagger: it is the assumption of oeriafnqaaA* 
ities and powers which are considered as deserving m rt* 
Qtoot. IT. ffMaalifitfty Yearn Ago, p^ llfi 

Blind side. 8eeM4ndi.-*-Bomm timwxegff stidfiC 
tlieMaiilrst iktoNufikri---Oaati»lfiiidsrfimesi^ 
ri».— Oounty-flide, the aide or part ot the oountr oofii 
cemed; thepeopleofapartlcnlarpertofaooonty. iBag.) 
A mighty growth I The eotmto rids 
Lamented when the Giant died, 

Bor England lovtMthar treea. 

F. Lodtar, The Old Oric-Tree at Hatfield BrondOilU 

W^gfitg otAm Same Mbunpinp watt 

^tfem court. See2JSS!k-^t6SSr 
line drawn from the center of one bsatlon to Umt of ffte 
next, or the line of the ourtain produced to the two ob 
U(me indU in front--- Jvfic on both sideit, Seeimli* 
~-«0W 81de,a name given to a party in oie Preiilvtariin 
Church of the United Btatea, whim opposed thei^ 
and attached great Importance to preetleal piety. Tim 
breach between the factlone wet healed in 176fir-->Mditll 
side of fin filtfir. See norta.— Of an fildmt, with one 
consent; Ml together. 

And so qfatteidaatbqr went to recommend fhemaslvm 
to the elder brother of Death. SVr P. Sidnai/, Aroadit t 
Old fildo.a name given to a party in the Prsabytarian 
Church of the United States^ in the middle of the eigto 
teenih century, whioh insisted strongly on sohMaral^ in 


& 

LttS 


the ministry. Compare Jrets / W e . --bn tibs ShfidFHMk 
See staKfy.---Oli21iuMlllq,on the aide leiSinff nItlSrwnrd 
from a loeality ; on thenlther side : In Mmdl<( Bngpjifc 


Bometimee written as a single word (athieaid, a-fX|riems): 
no, athiaatde Borne (that la, any whereX 

Full goodly leuid hya lif here entire; 

And as that man non here mors wurthy 
Waa not adtute-eide the Bomayns truly. 

Mom. oif Porfsnoy (B. £. T. 8.X L I 
lUght or wrong Mdo, the side of any 
turned outward or Inward reapectiv , 

aide ot cloth, carpeting, leather, or the 1. 

expoeed to view or the contraiy, on acoountof some 6.. 
ence to soriaoe. Some matertals are said to have nor 
or wronp aide, from having both anrtsoea alike, or I 

ItdO, plaoedwith aides nesrtogether ; peraUMIni 
or condition; in|oxtapoaltlon. 

Tber-of toke the kynge Leodogan goods heda^ Ihad |W 
hem ttdboaidebpaydaM the heede of the table. 

MeeUnpL B.T. 8.X H fififi 
Two sons of Priam in one chariot ridA 
dittoing in arms, and combat eide bg aida. 

Pope, mad, V. fiSS. 

Side 6ys4tfe with the IntelleotoM Brahman osste, and the 
ohivMroua Bajput^ are found the wUd Bhil and the naked 
Oond. J. Ferguaam, Hist Indian Arolmht t. 

Bids of bfiOOU, that part of a hog whioh lias outaMad 
the ribs snd is cured ss bacon.— Bldoof WtHEli:,taoml- 
mMnff. 9m man^t‘(u»r, 2.^aQwut sUA, Saoaitmr.'-^ 
ttpesrtUe spindle 

See gwor. mtodls.— The smmp Ms. See ammg,-^^ 
cboose Moii. to sMeot peraes for competition to efisb 
cises of any kind.— TO SOS Sldo, to a latarM attuattou; 
hence, out of reach ; out ot sight or out of consideiaticai. 

It must of oourse be understood thatl place Ms srimls 
character entirely lo one sMs. (Xmlsinporary it 

To puU dqwa^fij^f^ See pult— 


See ssfi.— ^ tfiks m fii^ to embrace 1 , — 

attach one's saU to the totmt d a pariy to iqntoilikiii to 



tL I. Being nt or on one el4e$ 
tUK« tt tee bloody tad i«Hk» It on libe twoiMbeoeti 
fbottor, 4cl«-iKMiti]. JBol SST. 

IiOftvo on oltbor Bide gfouad onoaghfbr dNindlir of ifeM 
■nof*. JhMNm»Q«vdeiii<«d.ld87>. 

2. Being from or toward one bide; obliauej in- 
direct; oollateral: an,a«id 0 Tiew; anooblow; 
a oidffisnne. 

Xbajr poreeitine that * . . law bath no tide ree^t to 
tludr penona Booker, 

One i^undron, with a tide wind 

Annof Mlrabflla et 2aa. 
It to from tide gUmpm of tblnge which are not at the 
ttOBBont oooiipyiny oar attoation that fresh Bublecto of 
enqulqr artoe in sofentillc inveat^tlon. 

TtfndaUf Fonna of Water, p. lia 
AlMeliftadt. 8ee j|aiMl.--Xd»w aide window. 


iited be litotitoto. II If 


Jji 

5. To datitoeett d aide or aides of (timber) by 
hewing It wi% a tdde-ax or broadaxt or by 
sawing. 

Frames: Cedar roots, natoval crooks of oak, or pieces 
of oak bent after Steaming, monklad S IsShes at the k^ 
tided U inches, and tapering toll bsU inches atthegnn- 
wale f^n 0 gSl<irdborto,p.m 

6. To cut into aides; out apart end trim the 
aides of, aa a alanghtered animal ; alao^ to carve 
for the table : aa, to side a hog. 

ayde that haddocka Bo&sm Sook(JB, B. T. S.| |a «B6. 

7. To push aside. 

The tenraoe to, indeed, left, which we used to oiU the 
parade ; but the traces are passed away of the footat^ 
. .. X — .... . ^ ^ ^ benchers 



Bite lasue or concern , a sabiect or consideration aside 
Iroui thCfttalnlSMieorfrom tlie genenl course of thought 
or action. 

Any ooaaldemtion of this aspect of the matter by Inter- 
eated persons to likely to be con^Mto^ sMMsrgn^^ 

Bis aucoetses bare been eide-imieMot little sigiilfloanoa 
The Academy, Jan. IS, 1880^ p. 41. 

See Bids Jndga. See fudM.-^ 

r, in priniina, the margin allowed or prasenbed 

reader end of a sheet to be printed.— Blda pavt- 

, r, an equal ooad J ii tor of another in duty or employment ; 

one who acts alongside of or alternately with another In 
the same function, espeoially in the police. [U. S.] 

The arrest was made by the wltness*a tide partner [a 
poUeeuanj, it being bis ni^t od. 

^^i^ihienfiwPb«f«HaymiSSa 
ildapogt rollir,aiilpa,taolda. See the nouns.— Bide 
|U&r,dda waver. Same as peergn.— Bide vlaw, an 
dHioiie view : a aide look. 

Bfd^ (aid), n.; pret. and pp. Med, ppr. Ming, 
n,] I, tntrane, 1. Totake part with, 
or the ^rt of, another or others; place one*s 
self on the same aide in action or opinion, aa 
against opposition or anv adverse force ; eon- 
enr actively: commonly xollowed by vnih. 

The nobility are vex'd, whom we see have tided 
In his behsu. Shak., Cor., Iv 2. 2. 

May fortnne a Ully band 
Open at your command. 

With (Ul the luokle birds to tide 
With the bridegroom and the bride. 

Uerriek, An Eplihalamle. 

The town, without eidinff with any [partyL^viewa the 
combat in suspense. Ooldnnitk, Citiseu ^ the World, cxiit 

2. To take or choose sides; divide on one side 
and the other; separate in opposition. [Bare.] 

Here hath been a faction and tUUnff amongst us now 
more then 2 years. 

<|uotM In Bradford* t Flymouth FlantatioD, p. 190. 

All tide In parties and begin tb’ attack. 

Pope, B. of the L., v. 89. 

3. In ik^ and InmUbuiUhng, to have a breadth 
of the amount stated, as a piece of timber: as, 
it Me$ 14 inehes.— To etde away, to make a clearw 
aooe by setting things aside, put encumhranoes out of 
the way, as In oranging aroom. [Prov. Eng.] 

Whenever things are mislaid, I know it has been Miss 
BBton'k evening for tiding aieayt Mrt, Oadtttt, Both, U. 

n. tram. If. To be, stand, or move by the 
Bide of: have or take position beside ; come 
alosgeiae of. 

Yo«r fancy hath been good, but not your Judgment, 

Xttchoioe of iucb to iMsyou. 

JfU&wr, Double Hmrrtage, L 1. 

Bucry one of these horse had two Moores, attir’d like 
Indian daoeiL that for state tUUd them. 

Chapman, Masque of Middle Temple and lincoln's Inn. 
He sfdeil there a InsW love^ Issea 
POtrfme, te, of Taaao't Oomrey of Boulogne^ six. 77. 

2i. To be on the same side with, physically 
or morally; be at or on the side ox; hence, to 
eoimtenance or support. 

ButhtobUndeeie. that eAtel FuridelL 

All hie demeaenure from hto aiidit did bide. 

apemtr, F. Q , in. ix. 27. 
My honour’d lord, fbrtune has made me happy 
To meet wltti each a man of men to tide me. 

Beau, and Ft , Thleny and Theodoret, U. 8. 

.. To stand on the same level with; be equal 
to in position or rank; keep abreast of ; match; 
rival. 


They might not 
lerted the 


at, 


Whom ha U] 
Hath raised 


ipon our low and enfferlng necks, 
from excrement to tide the 


he gods. 

B. Jonaon, S^anna to A 
I am conddent 

Thou Witt proportion all thy thoughts to tide 
Thy equsla it not equal thy tuperiora. 

Fbfi>erktoWarbeSk,t 2. 

4t. To place or range on a side ; determine the 
slae or party of. 

* Kings had need beware how they tide theroMtoea nod 
fttSko tbemtclvee aa of a faction or party. 

BOeeia Ibotion (ed. 1887)i 


which made Its pavement awful t . 

had it almost saored to themselves. 

be tided or Joelled. Their air and drese aeec 

parade. You left wide spacee betwixt you when yon 
paaaed them. Bomb, Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, 

8. To place at one side; set aside. [Oolloq.] 

Mrs. Wilson wss tiding the dinner thlnge. 

Mm. Chukdi, Msiy Bsrton, x. 

Bido^ (kid), a, [Early mod. E. also eyde; < ME. 
Me,9ade, eyd, < AS. aid, wide, spacionSjB MLQ. 
sff, LG. stod, loWf as loel. stthr sa Sw. Ban. M, 
lo]^, hanging down; cf. sidci, n.] 1. Wide; 

large; long; far-reaching. [Now only North. 
Eng. and Sootoh.] 

All Auffrlke & Bttiope are vnder there power, 
BItWn to horn snbleote, A mony epde londes. 

ZtoitriMNoaqirfVug(B.E. T 8.X1 896S. 

(Agown} eet wlthpeaila down sleeves, tide sleevea, ahd 
Sktrta round underbome with a bluish tinsel 

Shak., Much Ado, ill 4. SL 
I will not wear the short clothea 
But I will wear the efde. 

JBtari Jtiehard (Child's Ballads. HI. 278). 

It ’s gude to be sgde, but no to be trailing. Jamieton, 

2, Far; distant. [Now only Scotch.] 

Bide^ (Md), adv, [/ WE, Me, eyde, < AS. side (sx 
MLG. Me), widely, < aid, wide : see Me'^, «.] 
Widely; wide; far. 

He sende hit sonde oueral Burgoynes londe, 

And wide and tide he eomnede ferae. 

Layamon, 1. 4958 

And as a letheren purs lolled his chekes, 

Wei tydder than his chyti thei ohiueled for elde. 

JPiert Plowman (B), v. 198. 

Bide-amiB (sid'ftrms), n, pi. Weapons carried 
by the side or at the belt, in contradistinction 
to musket, lance, etc.: especially applied to 
the swords of officers, which they aro sometimes 
allowed to retain in the case of a capitulation, 
when other arms are surrendered to the victor. 

The gunners In this battery were not allowed ride-ormf 
The Century, XXXVL 108 

Bide-BK (sid'aks), n. An ax so made as to guard 
the hand which holds it from the danger of 
striking the wood which is to be hewed, as by 
having the bevel of the head all one side, or by 
having a bend in the handle, or in both ways : 
the broadax is usually of this character, 
side-bar (sid^bftr), n. 1, In oarria^s: (a) A lon- 
gitudinal side-piece, espeoiaUy In a military 
traveling forge or a battery-wagon, (b) One 
of two Mastic wooden bars placed one on each 
side of the body of some forms of light wagon 
or buggy to connect it with the gearing and to 
serve both as a support and as a spri^. The 
device gives the vehiole n motlcHi sidewtoc in plsoo of 
the nitcoiog motion of n buggy with ordtnnry nringa It 
is of American origin, nnd ^es nnme to s ^tem of onr- 
risge-suspension known ns the tide^har ttapention. 

Light vehicles of the atde^ar description. 

Set, Amer,, K. B, LYOJ, 01. 

2. In eaddlary, one of two plates which unite 
the pommel and cantle of a saddle* £, B, 
Kni^t, — 8. In the Scottish Court of Session, 
the name given to the bar in the outer parlia- 
ment-house, at which the lords ordina^ for- 
merly called their hand-rolls. Imp. iHet,-^ 
Blde-DBr mle, in Bng. law, n common order of court of 
so formal s nature (such as to reqniro n defendant to plead, 
or the aherUf to return a wiit)aa to be allowed to be antaivd 
In the records br the clerk or master, on request of the 
attorney, etc., without formal appltoaiion at Var in open 
court 

Bide-beam (sid'bdm), n. In marine engin, , either 
of the working-beams of a side-beam engine. 
— Blde-beam martoie eniSne, a steam-eufins having 
working-beams low down on both sides of the cylinder, 
and connecting-rods extending upward to the orsnk'ihaft 
above. 

BidalHMurd (Sid'bdfd), n. [< ME. eyde horde, 
euda burde, eidhord; < eide^ 4* board.] 1. A 
sMe^able, as an addirional diniii||*table: later, 
a more elaborate form of side-tame, having tha 
cupboard for plate combined with it. 
srn sMsboard usaally imiitaSM oas or men SBMlTclei^ 


Viesoftimtabia Sliiltoardiias 
4Mid im an ittipQiMt part of tl 
int-roc»ti* 

Thlss weis dtot so tlm dea a dsrwortlifar samed, 

4 althen mony slker asgge at the tideetim 
SW&awayMMihaihmnX!nighi(B,Jt.T. a.)^Lin 
Pirisnee and X ware put to be maochbs. 

And eaten by owae sMue at a tydt'herdt, 

JHertPiawma»(»X xUI. S8. 
No sftto-boordt then with gilded Plate were dressU 

Congrttt, tr. at Juvenal's 8stlrs% xl 

He who has a Mdandld tideboard ahould have an toea 
chest with a douMe look upon 1^ and sbouid bold In re- 
serve a greater part than ho displays. 

hander, Imsg. Couvsrs., aouibey and Pofson, I. 

2; A board forming a side, or part of a side, of 
0Oiiui2ling. Speolflcslly— (a) One of the addlttooM 
boirds soaaetlmes placed on the side of a wagon to aa* 
large its eapaslty. 

The ridsboopdi were put up, end theee were so sdjus^ 
that when they wars on the wagon the inclosiiw sidsa 
were rendered lewA at the top and eapable at nctding 
nearly doable the load mtsined withal the boards. 

JhBIgglettm, lbs Grayson^ xxxUi. 
(5) A vertical board fOnailig the aids of a carpenters* 
bench next to the worirman, oontatnlog holes for the In- 
sertion of pins to hold one endef a pleoe of work while 
the other end to held by the beasheorew or etomp. (e> 
Same as leeAward. 

8. pi. (a) Standing Bhirt-ooUan. (b) Side- 
whiskers. [Slang in both UBes.]-.fidestslBl4A* 
board, a sideboard of which the upper hmrimntsi part, 
foniHng the slab or table, resta upon apparently sdna up- 
rights, ttsuaUy onpboardi, instead of light and thin lej^ 
Oompare pedwtal laMe, under table. 

BideAKinB (sid'bdn), n. 1. The hip-bone.— 2« 
An abnormal ossincaiion of the lateral elastio 
cartilage in a horse’s foot. Side-bones occur 
chiefly in the fore feet of draft-horses, and are 
an occasional cause of lameness. — 8. The dis- 
ease or disordered condition in horses which 
causes the lateral cartilages above the heels to 
ossify. See the quotation under rtN</-honc.— 4. 
In mrvmg, either half, right or left, of the pel- 
vis of a fowl, without the sacrarium ; the mp- 
bone or haimch-bone, consisting of tho coa- 
lesced ilium, ischium, and pubis, easily sepa- 
rated from the backbone. The eo-called '<iecond 
Joint" of carvers is ariicnlated at the hlp-julnt with the 
■ide-bone. The meat on the outside of the side bone In- 
cludes the ploco called tlie oyder, and the concavity of the 
bone holds a dsik maas of flesh (the kidney). See cuts 
under eaerarrum. 

Bida-boz (sfd’boks), ti. A box or inclosed com- 
partment on the side of the stage in a theater. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux? 

Why bows the ride-bow from Its Inmost rowsT 

Pope, R. of the L , v. lA 

sldfl-boy (sld'boi), n. Gne of a number of boys 
on board a man-of-war appointed to attend at 
the gangway and hand the man-ropes to an 
ofBcer entering or leaving the ship. 

Bide-chBiH (sid^ohan), n. In locomotive engines, 
one of the chains fixed to the sides of the ten- 
der and en^ne for safety, should the central 
drag-bar give way. 

BidBHShBpal (fdd'ebap'el), n. A chapel in an 
aisle or at the side of a church. 

In this cathedral at Dante’s there are rideehaprie, as la 
fit, with altars to all Christian virtues and perfeottona 

LoweU, Among my Books, 2d ser., pu 101. 

lidd-eoBtit (sid'kdts), n. pi. [< ridtoS + coa^,] 
The long trailing clothes worn by veiy young 
infants. 

How he played at blow^nt with Jupiter, when he 
was In bis ride-ootOt. A, Brewer, Lingua, Itt. 9. 

skto-ooillb (sld'kdm). ft. A comb used in a 
woman’s head-dress to retain a curl or lock on 
the side of the head: before 1890 such combe, 
generally of thin tortoise-shell, were in com- 
mon use, and have again come into fashion. 

An Inch-wide stripe of black hair was combed each way 
over her toreheed, and rolled up on her temples to what, 
yam and years ago, used to be called roost appropriately 
**ilat curls these fastened with horn tBe-oombt, 
Mrt. Whitnty, htSe OCldthwatta vH. 

BldtoriMnudll (rid'kns'n), ti. *One distantly or 
indirectly related to another ; a remote or pito 
tative cousin. 

Here’s litole Diokon, and little EObfai, and tittle Jeuay 
— mougli ahe’a but a sMe-couato— and aU on our knees. 

Sbnwifsoti, queen Maty, il. 8. 

BUkhOOYer (ritd'kuv^Ar), n. In onUm., seme es 
Mplettra, 8. 

Bid3-entmf (Md^kut'ing), w. In om engin,; 
(a) An excavation made aloxkg the side cf a 
canal or railroad in order to obudn material to 
forinanem]ban]anent (h) The formation of a 
road or cansl along the side of a sldpo, whsr»i 
the eenter of the wurh beljig ititarl|r da thesi^ 
face, tlmjBSoimd xeqntrm iwbe ei^ 




)Tii®Srri£® 

iit «h«t0t6i!«edby*iid4edr<ild<«i 

of 0 ij^MNoSied Idnds tthnoft always in eompo^ 
sitAons as, ehestunt^ 

afiM (tl»v is» max^d with chestaxtt color on 
the aioes).-*- 8. Flattened on one or more sides, 
as by he^ag or sawingt said of timber. 

•Ma-Cllsll (std^dish), n. A dish considered as 
subordboate, and not the principal one ot the 
service or course ; hence, any dish made some- 
what elaborate with ilavozings and sauce, as 
distingnished from a Joint, pair of fowls, or 
other substantial dish. < 

jUlflCtiiig •lisioeratto tJra sad sivins Ute dinnem with 
snlgmstle tfOe-OMM sad polionotit port 

OMrjf§ Amot Bsrton, L 
" Don’t dish up the oslled out Mogtord to 

his ooolt in theheadne of hit other gueitB. **Mr. 
ain’t a ootning.*’ They dined quite ■ufiloiently without 
the ilcMMof, and were perfectly eheerful. 

Thaek»mif,mU9,vfl 

ilda^nun (Idd^drum), n. A small double- 
headed drum used in military bands for mark- 


course of business aside from or additional to 
one^s regular occupation. [Trade cant.] 
Wanted — Saleaman to cany as a a(de4iM a new line of 
adTertlaement apeoialtir. 

ortr Ida ahonldS^and la aonnded by atrSea from two . v 

amall wooden atleica. It ia played ouy on one head, and tUUluXiet (md l!'’^u6r)y n. 
the other or lower head hat rattling or rererberatlng cat* wiper, or massasauffa. 


liy, SlsMStf (sM'nes), a. X^eagth. 


sttme OHMS f esteOt as* i 
one of the tea l^ncnUy in^ 

trodneed on each side of the sntMmee*4of>r of (idd'ndt), a. A note at the side of a 

a bouse. printed or written page; a marginal note, as 

The duaiy »ids4(ffht$ oi the portal. distinguished from a foot-note. 

HaieMeme. Sevan Oahlaa tv. pr, Calvert kindly procured ua permiaaion to Inapect the 

4. A window in the wall of a building, in eon- MS., wbereura the full |tonmoanoe theee«Me*iMi«m at 
tradistinction to a skylight.— 5. A plate of onc^sppeated. T/fe Awdemp. Jan. 4 , l«eo, p. ii. 

glass in a frame fitted to an air-port in a shirks Side-pleee (fidd’pes), n. 1. A piece forming a 
side, to admit light.— 6 . A lantem placed at side or part of a side, or fixed by the side, of 
the gangway of a man-of-war at night.— 7. One something.— 8 . In entom,, a pleurite. 
of the red or green lights carried on the side of 8 ids*Xdsra 2 lg (tdd'pdr^sing), a. Capable of 
‘ ■ piercing the side; hence, affecting severely; 

heart-rending. 

omouMda-plartJiapalght! iSkok., Lear, Iv. a Sa 

ly, in^the plural, lines by which the fore and gida-pilNI (sld'plp), n. In the steam-engine, a 
« .. ^ ^ Av..- steam- or exhaust-pipe extending between the 

opposite steam-chests of a cylinder. 

A line or gtde^plElie (idd^pUin), n, A plane whose bit is 
presented on the side, used to trim the edges 
m objects which are held upon a shooting-board 
while the plane moves in a race. K ff, Knight 
stde^plSrte (idd^plfit), n. 1. The longitadinal 
stick surmountmff the posts of a oar-bodv . Car* 
Builder^B Diet — 8 . In saddlery^ a broad leather 
trace-strap, which reaches back a little beyond 
the point at which it is connected to the breech* 


a vessel under way at night, 
sida-line (ald'lin), n. 1. A line pertaining or 
attached to the side of something; speeificah 
ly, in the plural, lines by whichthe fore and 
hind feet on the same side of a horse or other 
animal are tied to prevent straying or escape. 
Farrow; Sporimawa Oaeetteer, — 8 . " ” 


A sidewinder, side< 



gtde^ille (sid'fll), n. A file used to trim up the 
outer edges of the cutting-teeth of saws after 
setting. F. M, Knight 

Slda-fixi (sid'ftn), n. The pectoral fin or flipper 
of a sem, or of a whale or other cetacean, 
iide-flap (sid'flap), h. in a saddle, a leather 
flap which hangs between the stirrup-strap and 
the skirting. E. H. Knight 
side-fly (sid’fil), ». A parasitic dipterous in- 
sect whose larva is a rough whitish maggot in 


seiiUnaB)f < aide^ + -ling^, Cf. aideUmgy back- 
Ungf heudUmg,'] Bidewisc; sidelong; aslant; 
Uteraily; obliquely. 

Prothanor, a part knfffht, praaet hym nar, 

Bet hym a aad dynt gytUyna to-bynd : 

Tnhorait hym haturly, er ha neaa toka. 

DutmsHon inf Trvy (E. X. T. B.X 1. 7820. 

A tallow nailed up mapa In a gentlaroan’a cloael) aome 
aidding, and othaia upaide down, the batter to adjuat 
them to the pannela. Bwifl. 


_ a. In hgdrmd, engkn.^ a 
one side of a oanal-loek, at 
1 the bottom, for storing a 
part of the water when the lock is bperated. 
Such ponda are naually In palra, and whan uaaa toga ' 
. atpartof uiawai 


eoonombsea 
through the look. 

side-post (^d'post), ». 
sider^ rsrdfir), n. 


water needed topaaa a boat 
, Seeposfl. 

iMXtJL /f #»e r< Stdci 4- -Cfi.j 1. One 
who sides with or takes the side of another, a 
party, or the like; a partisan. [Bare.] 

Such oonveiia ... are anre to be beaet wlth'^difwse 
aorta of adveraarlea aa the paplaU and their Hdm, 

;£^(ion,Mliaotoa(l6iex I^. (Ie<Aasa> 


But go tidding of go straight, TJncaa had aeon the move- 
ment, and their trained us on to the broken huah. rt 1 * • * 11 

1 . - 1 Cooper, Last of Mohlcana,xJL' One hying m some special quarter or OH 

‘ ^ BldoliM (.Id'liuB). a. and «. [< Melina, ode.] 

QaetrophUm egm. L oTftcUned: sloping; having an oMqne no- -flJWsWw.a^nvict [Bta^, Ao.tr.Jto.1 • 

I b»ve iJw lam a rough wblUdi nnggot, .fcOTe two .itinn or motion : sMolonn • as, sidMng ^und ; ^ Badney mOtr, ^ vmjr iMojtjMtata npou^H^ 


trough 

inohea within the Inteatinum rectum oflionee. ... 1 
never could Iwing them to perfection, but auapeot the 
ddaflg prooeeda from It, 

Darhani, Phyalco-Theology, vlll a, note 


sition or motion; sidelong: 
a sideling approach. 


dome on the stony star-flah rida . . . 
>r-orab. 


[Prov.Bng.] 

Sid' 


sids-fflllds (sid'gid), ft. See guide, 

Sids-Estchst (sld'hach^et), n, A hatchet of 
which only one side of the blade is chdm- 

Side-head (eid'hed), n. 1. An auxiliary slide- sfdeJock^^^ 
rest on a planing-maobine.— 2 . hx printing ^ a " 
heading or a su^ead run in at the beginning 
of a paragraph, instead of being made a sepa- 
rate line. See head, 13. 

Side-llill (sld'hil). It. A hillside; an aoelivity; 
especially, any rise or slope of ground not too 
steep for cultivation or o^er use : a house 


inpi 

J. k. Drake, Culprit Fay, xlU. 
n, «. The slope of a hill ; a line of country 
whose oross-seotion is inclined or sloping. 


siK^ wvry Midv/, iiinupM ujbvu ov«VAii|| /Wu 

ff. Kingday, Hlllyara and BurtOna, xv. 
sider^f, n. An obsolete but more correct spell* 
ing of cider, 

side-rail (sid'rAl), n, 1. A short piece of mil 
placed beside a switch as a guide for the wheels 
in passine the switch. — 2. A hand-rail on 
outside of the boiler of a locomotive. 


'Jok), «. A separate look of hair 

at the Bide of the head, formerly aometimes ^ V pert»tuu>f .* 


worn as a distinguishing mark. 

The wary aiddoek and back hair recall the archaic Oreek 
aoulpturea and vaae-palntlnga. Kature, XXZIX 128. 

Because he had not reached the throne at the time of 
hia death, the nionutnenta represent him aa a prince and 
the aida-ioek ot Inni^t 


nothing more, atiU wearing 


The Century, 


of Innfori^. 

r, xxxvin. 1 



or the stars, < aidua {aid^-\ a constellation. «• 
star.] 1 . Eelating to the constellations; sioe- 
real. [Bare.] 

This would not diatliignlah hia own hypotheaia of the 
aidaful movemeutafrom the adf-atyled romaneea of Bea* 
oartea. Sir W, SmnB/m, 

^ to be produced the influence 

in constellations ; baleful. [Bare.] 




HIs frantic chase 
Siddong he tama, and now 'tia bent 
Bight up the rook's tall battlement 

SeoU, Bokeby, IL 14. 

8 . On the side; with the 
[Bare.] 

If it prove too wet, lay your TOta alddong, 

Evdyn* Oidendarittm H< 


These obangea in the beavena though alow, produced 
Like Change on aea and land : aideral blast 
Vapor, and miat and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and peatUent MUton, P. L., x. CHl. 

The vernal nippinga and ooild adaral blaata. 

.I.Pka^Otdergia 


SiddotM aa Vbw sat raollDe 
On the soft downy bank damask* 


side horisontal. slderatedt (sid'e-ra-ted), a, [< L. aideratua^ pp. 

of akterarif be j[»lanet-strack or sunstruck, m 
Mli. be palsied (< aidua (eider-), a heaveiilsr 
body), 4* -ed9.] Blasted, as if by an evil gturf 
planet-struck. 

Bo parts oanteriaed, gangrenated, aldarated, and movtt* 
fled b^me black. Bfr T. Bmm, Vulg. for., vt H 


Bortense, July. 


:*d with flowers. 
JTfllen, P. X. iv. 88S. 



; (aid'hfik), n. In caip., a piece of 

wood having projections at the ends, used for 
holding a Imard fast while being operated on 
by the saw or plane. E, H, Knight 
8 ido-]limt (sid'nunt), n. A competitive hunt, 
in which the participants are divided into 
•Ides. The game killed is aoored aeoordlng to a fixed 
soale of oredlta for each kind, and that aide wins which 
aeorea the highest total of oredlUmaiks. {tJ. S.] 
iddfi-kaalBOE (dd^kel^spn), n. In ahipdmdd^ 
ing^ same aa aiater keeteon (which see, under 
kaelaon), 

giddloifl (sidles), a. [< sidsi 4- Desti- 

tute of sides or side-parts; completely open at 
the side or sides, a aldeleaa and deeveleBa kirtle^ 
cotc-hardia or ove^tQnlQ was worn In many formaby both 
men sad women for nearly two hundred years from the 
early pari of the fosiiCenCb oentonr. It left the aides, 
deem eud aemetimeepart of the front of the nnder-tu- 
nlo expoeed. aad either extended to the feet la a full or a 
fwrtlal skirt, or terminated St the kneea or the waist 
It appeaif aim to have been a never-falling uaage in 

eoni^on with thla tai^ of a ddMsia IMe to diiplay a, Reatnaan, sewage qneation, p. m dnclm 

’ tSSe^^lt MMed^uaS^^ nr^ntS^bef^ gldoloilg (sld^lfing), v. t [< sidelong, odv.] To on i 

SSrkSlii/*™ fetter, as a preventive from straying or break- 8lderagoto(8id^flr-4-Eat'),»* [< Or, oldgpof, iron, 

adMiaa l. IJsht «omiiw from ing pasture, by ohaWn** fore Bn 4 a + moU, q. ▼.]. In mtowioL, a stride rf iron 

V ^ M to tnirA oi the same side temwer. HdlKweU, Com- oecumiig as a tbineoating over lava at Mount 

ci. An ob- , Etna : ^served by O. Silvestei, and sometimea 


one-sided; oblique; devious. 

The reason of the planets' motlona In eorve lines la the 
attraction of the sun, and an obUqne or aUUkmg lm£u^ 

Ho had a dark and atddmg walk. 

Wordamnih, Peter Bell. 
Here was ambition nndebaaed by rivals, end Incapable 
of the lidaieaa look. Ximeag, Cambridge Ilirty Years Ago. 
Plaoe the silo on aiddoM ground. 

JBT. BoMtiapfi, Sewage Queation, p. 2SS. 


ing of a part of the body, < L. aiderath(,n»y, h 
blight or blast produced by the stars or the sun, 
also a group or configuration of stars, < aide^ 
rari, pp. aideratua, n^anet-stmek or gim* 
strucK : see aiderai^'} llie state of being sid* 
erated; a blasting, palsy, atrophy, or the Him. 
Compare cataplexy. 


the nde or In a nowise ] 

or expwildon. 

lirsiid i ssihoai of the foupswr. . ^ 

ffoi |rs#fta, XBim. 418. 


(sid'nillrk), fi. The'' mark or gage called ailceatrite, 
on a printiiiginresi lor the narrower si^ of sidereal (s!-dd^rf-^), a, [Formerly also aide- 
a sheet, against which the feeder or layer-on rial; < L. aidereua (> It. Bp. Pg. aidereo), < tf- 
puts fihe sEeet to be printed. • di»s(did 0 r*),aeonsteUat!ion,aBtar. Of. sideral.) 



sidereal 

Pertaining or relating to the constellations or 
fixed stars; consisting of or constituted by fixed 
stars : as, the sidereal regions sidereal calcula- 
tions ; a sidereal group or system. dlatinc* 

lively refora mthur U» stAra in the aggregate or hh arranged 
ill constellations or groups than to a atar considered 
singly. It is. therefore, rn»t a precise synonym of stellar 
or astral, and still less, of coilrse, of Mtanryj although in 
many phrases it is interchangeable with atellar. tiius, 
the "ftulereal spaces” are the “stellar spaces,” and “side- 
real goUl ” is ‘■•starry spangles. ‘ 

The sun, 
restrial and 


5616 

and four didynamons stamena the anthem of the forward 
or longer pair usually only half -farmed, those of the other 
pair of two diverging cella There are about 4f) species, 
natives of the Mediterranean region, abundant in western 
Asia and extending west to the Canaries. They are herbs 
or sbrtibs, usually densely w(M>lly or velvety, with entire or 
toothtisl leaves, and small and generally yellowish flowers 
in axilbu-y wdiorls or crowded into a dense spike. The 
speciiss are known as irontwrt ; S. CanarUns^ and jiS. 
Syrinra {S. Cretiea), the latter known as Mi/edeafed iron- 
wort, are sometimt's cultivated in ganiens, and are remark- 
able for tholr woolly leaves. 


wliirh is the organ and proniptuary of all ter- Sid0rOCOIllt6 (sid-e-rok'6-tiit,), w. Or. oiih/- 
1 tfiderial light. UrquhaH, ti. of Kabelais, i. lo. pof, iron. + Mwtg, dust, + In mineral,, a 

And o’er the deserts of the sky unfold variety of ealcito colored yellow or yellowisli- 

Tlu ir burning spangles of sidereal golil. brown by hydrated iron oxid. 

IF. ^ooww, rampb. of Ecclns. xliii. si^e-iod (sid'rod), n. In marine mgin.i {a) 

Either of the rods of a side-beam engine whieli 

connect the cross-head on the piston-rod wit)i 
the working-beam, (b) Either of the rods of 
a side-beam engine which connect the working- 

, beams with the cross-head of the air-pump. 

believers in animal magnetism, the influence of the stars BiderOgrapb (Mid'e-rd-grfi.f), n. [< siderofjra- 

upon patients. Jinp, JHct . — Sidereal system, the syS' nh~u i An ciicrraviuir nrodiicod hv sidcroirra- 
teiu of stars. The solar system is considered a member of / / ^ i ngraviug proauoea oy siucrogra 

the sidereal system, in tile same .sense as the earth with 

nd .Saturn with its satellites, are considered SldOrOgTaplliC (sid^'e-ro-graf ik), . [Ksideroff- 

rnph-y -H -ic.] Pertaining to siderography; 

produced from engraved plates of steel: as, 

siderographie art ; Mderographie impressitms. 

ian of the venial equinox, tile first point of Aries, or the iddftrftgrap bi cfl.1 (8id‘*'e-*r6-graf'i-kal), a. [< 
oi'lgln of right asceiiHlon f three names for the same thingX siderographie + -af.l i^aine as siderograph ie. 
There Js just one more sidereal than mean solar day in a alilArAirrnwbiaf t ‘ 

Wdereal year. Tlie sidereal day is 3in. 55. Mis. shorter than SiaerOCTapmSL ra-1isl ), M. s ae- 

a mean sellar day. 'The sidereal time of mean noon Is 0 rograph-y + -i,s7.J One who engrave.^ stccl 
hours on Mareiii22dt2ist, leap-years), 6 houre on June 21 St, plates, or performs work by means of such 
12 hours on St'ptcmoer 20tli (2l8t, years preceding leap- plates 

8rderpirapto(«id.e-roKV«), »• L<(;r. 

urs on March 22d in all years, and poC, iron, + -ypa^ta, < ypa^eev, write.] The art 


The eonjunctlon of the planets Jupiter and v^aturu is 
one ol the rarest of siderml events. 

Harper’s Mag., J.XXV1. KJM. 
SlderBal clock or ohronometer, a clock or chronometer 
that keeps sidereal time.— Sidereal day, hour, month. 
See^the nouns. — SMereal magnetism, aceordjlng to the 

upon 
tem 
the ( 

its moon, an( 

members of tlie solar .system.— Sidereal time, time as 
measured by the apparent diurnal motion of the stars. 
The sldorenl day, the fundamental i>eriod of sidereal time, 
is taken to begin and end with the passage over the merid- 


^ese dates are for 
Greenwich it is 0 hours 
6 hours on June 22d in years preceiling leap-yevs. Side- 
I'eal time is the only uniform standard of time-measure- 
ment ; and this cannot be absolutely uniform, since the 
friction of the tides must tend to retard the motion of 
the eartli.— Sidereal irear, the time in which the tuvrih 
makes one complete revolution round the sun. The ratio 
of the sidereal year to the trqnical year is that of unity 


or practice of engraving on steel: particularly 
applied to the transfer iirocess of jerkins, in 
this process the design Is first eugravtal on a steel block, 
which is afterward hardened, and the engraving trniis- 
f erred to a steel roller under heavy pressure, the lojler 
being afterward hardened and used ns a die to impress 

U. unity quotient ol theVe«ly precueelon by ten,. 

SOO"— that is, it is longer than the tropical year l)v 20m. SWOTWitG (sid c-ro-llt), «. [< C*]^ otogfwi, iron, 


. .. .r - by 20m. 

23.8s. ; its length is thus 866 days 0 hours 0 minutes M.5 
seconds. 

aide-reflector (sid're-flck^tor), w. In microsco- 
py, a small concave mirror us<‘d to illuminato 
the object by directing the light upon it from 
the side. 

SidereotLSf (si-de're-us), a, [< L. sidrrem, per- 
taining to a constellation, or to a star or stars: 
see sidereal,^ Sidereal. 

The genial or the Hdereous sun. Sir T. Jlrowne. 

side-rib (sid'rib), w. Ill a carbine, a rod at the 
side, to which the sling is fastened. E, H, 

Knight. 

flidensm^ (sid'o-rizm), n. [< sidus {sider-), a 
constellation, a star, 4* -f.vw.] The doctrine 
that the stars influence the destinies of men 
and prodiKif other terrestrial effects. 

siderism* (sid'e-rizm), w. Same as siderismus. 

SiderismtlS (sld-e-ris'inus), n. [NL., < C4r. at- 

iron.] A name given hv the believers in .. / -kt - x/m \ 

aniiLl mainetism to tlie effocts prod.u'edl.y Biderom^etic(Kid’o-r.,-mapnct'ik).o. t<<-r. 
l)rin(rinKn^t<ilBandothot-iuorgnni*bodi..Hii.to "'’w'"'-’ + "<-] 

auiapiutio comiection with the human t.odv. pararaafpietm. 

Imn Diet ' Home authoiitlea use the term “feiro-magnetic. “Sule- 

Mm/ . jj _ ro-'ina<7nrfic” would be loss objectionabiti than this hylu'id 

sidmte (sid'e-riy, n. ^ [Formerly also sydente ; ^ord. S. P, Thmnps<m, EJe-t. and Mag., p. 800, note. 

[< (tr. atAf/poe, 
i species of divi- 

..«.vion 
red 


+ stone.] 1. A name first given by 

N. 8. Maskelyne (in the form aero^sidvrolitv) to 
those meteorites which G, Bose had previously 
called pallasites. For meteorites consisting chiefly of 
metallic (nickellferous) Iron the name siderite was lu-o- 
laiaed by C. U. Hheparu, and that of holosulerite l»y liaii- 
nn'ie ; but the former is not admissible, bccuuHU this name 
wfui long agoprtioccupied by a well-known and widely dis- 
trlinitcd inliuTul species, and the latU-r cannot be accepted, 
because tho majority of the ape<dmeris so deslgimtciu are 
not wliolly t»f iron. I’he name siderolite has therefore 
been traiirfeired by M. E. Wailsworth to those, meteorites 
which are composed chiefly of iron — in most cases, how- 
ever, incloMing more or less irregular and nodular masses 
of pyrrhotite, schreibersite. graphite, etc, Tlie same au- 
thor includes in ttulcrolite masses of iron of similar char- 
acter although of terrestrial origin, as those of rivifak in 
(Irecnland. See meteorite, under which the meaning of 
paUaeite is given. 

2. In joof., same as siderolith. 

Siderolitll ( sid'e-ro-UI h ), n. [< G r. mdr/poc, iron, 
+ X/f/of, stone.'] *A fossil numniulitc of star- 
like or radiate figure. 



(Tirh/pof, iron.] 1. The lodestone. The T>atln word 
was also used by Pliny to designate a mineral which he 
classed with the diamond, but which caiiiiut be ideiitifled 
from his description. It may inissibly have been idctidc. 
Hee siderdite. 

Not flint, I trowe, I am a Iyer; 

But syderUe that feeles noe tier. 

PvUtnham, Partheniades, vii. 


don jierformed by burning straws, etc., npon 
-hot iron, and observing their bendings, fig- 
ures, sparkling, and burning. 

Sideronatrite (sid^e-ro-na'tnt), w. [< Gr. cr/d//- 
poq, iron, + NL. natrum + In mineral., a 

hydrated sulphate of iron and sodium oi?c,ur- 
ririg in crystalline masses of a dark-yellow 
x’T A- • i. 1 .L IX. color: it is found in Peru. 

2. Native iron protocarbon ate, a mineral ot a giderophylUte (sid^e-rd-fil'it), ». . [< Or. mdr/- 
yellowish or brownish color, crys^llizing in iron, 4- 'of or belonging to leaves: 
the rhombohedral system with jierfect rhoiii- nee j In wiwmif., akinefof mica, allied 

botn^dral cleavage, it is isomorphous with caicite to biotite,but clmracteriztidbythoTiresenceof a 
(calcium enrbonabi) and the other rhombohedral carlKin- 

ate» of magneHiiim. xiiic, and manganese. It also f>ccur8 Ifl-rge amount of IFOU protoxid and the almost 
in granular, compact forms ; in spheroidal concretionary complete absence of magnesia: it IS lOUTld near 
forms witli fibrous structure (sphterosiderlte) ; and in Pikers Peak in (Joloratlo. 

earthy or sbmy forms, impure from the presence of sand ai#)orAaeonA (sid'c-po-Hkonl n r< (4r oldnonr 
or clay, and then called rlay irtmstmw. It is one of the Sl«erOTCOpe (810 e-ro-SKOp), n. atogpnr, 

important ores of iron. Also called chalybite, spathic or 4* OKnnnv, look at, examine.] An instru- 

sparryirtrn,pimkerile,hirikeritc. The term irWcrife is used ineut for detecting small quantities of iron in 
only as meaning clialybito, spathic iron, or carbonau^ of any substance by means of a delicate combina- 
ni T ’i i^ : f ti<m of laagiiotic iioMlleB. 

1 ,00). < I. vervain, < Gr. o«y/r/r, an „ ironwork, "< overlay with iron, < 

uneertam herb, feni. of o(%irw,of iron: «.e „,-a, p„e,imonocoiiio8iB in which 


in 

iron. 


■ T A ' Jf X 1 1 X JT uruuitmoowuiiinin ij 

.V rfmfe ] A Keniia of jfainopetaloiiN plantg of the pari, idea are met.allic, eapedally i: 

the or.ler /.///««<*•, tribe Stachydei,-. arnl sub- glderWt fsid'e-ro-stat), «. f<L.*id«s, „ 

tribe . a constdlation, a lioavonly body, + Gr-orar.^, 


giderostatic (lid^e-r^stat'ikh a. [< siderostat 
4- •4c,] Ooimeeted with a sideroBtat : applied 
to a telescope which is fixed in a pennanent 
position, usuall}^ horizontal, and receives the 
rays from the object by reflection from the mir- 
ror of a siderostat. 

Siderotecliny (sid'e-rS-tek-ni), n. [< Gt. oidtf- 
f)o<;, iron, 4* Hx^r/, aft.]’ The metallurgy of iron, 
dlde-round (sid'round), n. In jotn^ry, a plane 
for cutting half-round moldings. Buoh planes 
are made in pairs, a right and a left. E, H, 
Knight. 

SideroxyleSB (sid^e-rok-sil'fi-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(Kadlkof er, 1887 ), i' Sideroxyhn 4* -<?«.] A tri be 
of gamopetalous trees and shrubs of the ordiir 
Sapotaeeie, including six tropical genera, and 
one genus (Arganid) native of Morocco, See 
Achre 
Siderox 
lenius, 

strength, < Or. akhym^, iron, 4- ^bTiOv, wood.] A 

§ enu8 of gamopetalous t rees or shrubs of the or- 
ciT Sapotaeem, and tyi>e of the tribe Hidoroxylese. 
It Is characterized by rcgulai* and symmetrical flowers 
with both calyx and corolla usually divided into five simi- 
lar imbricated broad and obtuse lobes, and commonly 
inclosing five staniotia, flve stamlnodes, and u flve-cclled 
ovary which ripens into a roundiah berry containing from 
one to flve hard and shining seeds, with fleshy albumen 
and broad leof-likc cotyledons. There are (k) or 70 species, 
widely scattered through the tropics, a few occurring be- 
yond them, in South Africa, Ausirnlia, and .Now Zealand, 
and one in Madifiro. They are trees or shrubs, either 
smooth or hairy, bearing tliin and veiny but rigid leaves, 
destitute of stipulea The som ewliat bell-shaped and usu- 
ally small flowers are Ixirne in sessile or xiedfcriled axillaiy 
clusters, which are outnmonly white or whitish. The spe- 
cies are known In general as iromeood, especially S. Capense 
of Cape Colony. One yellow-flowered species extends into 
Florida, for which see mastie-tree. For australis, the 
wycanlie of the native Australians, see wild jiluw (e), un- 
der S. rugosum is known In Jamaica as be.*g’- 

apptc and bull-apple, tree, and bears large yelluwiab berries 
with a rigid rind. iS’. duteijlcum, of tiic const of western 
Africa, Is there called miraculous-berry by English resi- 
dents, from tho duration of its sweet flavor upon the palate. 
Siderurrical (sitl-o-rt’:r'ji-kal), a, [< sidcrurg-y 
+ 4c-ai.li Of or pertaining to siderurgy. Vre, 
Diet., IV. 470. 

sidenirgy (sid-q-r6r'ji), n. [< Gr. anhjpovpyia, 
iron-woi^ing, Gn)i]povp}6t:, an iron-worker, < 
oidffpo^, iron, 4- tp) ov, work.] O'lio manufaiM ure 
of iron in any state; iron- aiul steel-working, 
side-saddle (sid'Hud’'’'l), n, A saddle the oecui- 
l>ant of wliieh sits witli both feet on the same 
side of the horse : ust‘d ehiefiy by womiui. During 
tliomiddle ages and until ulate epoch such saddleswere of 
the naturo of a chair, having one or two bn>ud sllirups for 
the feet, and the poimnul carried along the opposite side of 
the saddle so as to ctuistftiite a kind of piunpet ; (he mod- 
em sidc-sadtllc has a bom over which the right knee Is 
put, the left foot resting in a sUrrup. Her cut under saddle. 

The horae came, in due time, hut a side saddle is an 
article unknown in the arctic regions, and the laily w'as 
obliged to trust herself to a man's saddle. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 280. 

sidesaddle-flower (sid'sud-l-flou'-'^T), v. A 
plant of the genus Sarravenin, especially S. 
purpurea: from a fancied rt'sembhince of the 
flower to a sido-Kaddle. (Seo Sarracevin and 
pitvher-nlant.) DarlingUmia ('alifonnva has 
bt^en called Californian sidesaddle flower. 
side-screw (sid'skrh), w. 1. In firearms, one of 
tho screws by which the lock-iilate is fasf/oned 
to the stock. These screws pass through the stock, 
and ore held by side-screw washers or a side-screw plate. 
E. If. Knight Hlhi cuts under gun and gun-lock. 

2. A screw on the front edge of a joiuors^ bench, 
for holding tho work seenroJy. 
side-BCrlptlon (sid'skrip^slujn), w. In Scots law, 
tho mode of subscribing doenls in use befori* the 
introduction of the present system of writing 
tliern bookwiso. The successive sheets were pasted 
together, and the party subscribing, in order to nuUientl- 
cate them, signed iiis name on the side at each junction, 
half on the one sheet and half on the other. 

side-seat (Hid'^Kot), n. In a vehicle of any kind, 
a scat with tho back against the side of tho 
vehicle, as usually in a norKe-car or omnibus. 
Side-sllOW (sid'sh’d), n. A minor show or ex- 
hibition alongside of or near a principal one; 
hence, an incidental diversion or attraction ; a 
by-play. 

Presently the gilded dome of the State House, which 
marked our starting-iKifiit, came into view for the second 
time, and 1 knew that this side shxm was over. 

The AUantie, LXV. 2eS. 

It was a six weeks' f^te, 
and all sorts of side-shows. 


aHvoUiothed tubular calyx wlUiln which the corolla-iulic, 
stamens, and style are all included, a corolla with the up- 
per lip flattisli and the lower with a larger middle lobk, 


Standing: 8o« static,'] A beliostat regulated to 
sidereal time. See cut under heliostdt. 


. . with rifle-gallerles, swings, 
The Century, XL. 176. 

side-slip (sid 'slip), n. 1. A slip or twig taken 
sidus (sider-), from the side; an oblique offshoot; hence, an 
unacknowledged or illegitimate child. 

The old man . . . left it to this side-sUp of a son that 
he kept In the dark. George Eliot, Middlemaroh, xL 



8lde*8lip 

2 , A division at the side of the stage of a the- 
ater, whore the scenery is slipped off and on. 
8id68Xliail (sidz'man), n, ; pj, HitUsmen (-men). 
[< pofls. of + man.^ 1. A person 

who takes sides or belengs to a side; a party- 
man or partizan. [Obsolete or rare.] 

How little lelRure would they (diviiicul find to be the most 
practical of every popular (iniuilt and aedition ! 

Milton, Tetiuru of Kliiftn and MaRiatratea. 

2, In the Ch.nf Kmj,, an assistant to a cliiirch- 
warden; a deputy churchwarden, sidoainen are 
appointed in large pariahea only. Tho ofHce of aideaman 
waa a continuation of that of the early aynodaman, alao 
called qm^iman, a layman whoae duty it waa U> report on 
the moral condition of the pariah and make preaentmenta 
of eccleaiaatieal otfendera to the blahop. 

3. Ill some parts of (ircat Britain, an assistant 
or assessor to a public civil officer. 

The fof Heaiimarlaj are aKalataiita merely to 

tho town Htewiu'da, iintl ainiilurly apiMdntod. 

* Municip. Cor]^ liejmrt, 1835, p. 2585. 

SidO'SUlpe (Hid'snij)), n. In joiner}/, a molding 
side-plane. 

side-space (sid'spas), n. On a railw’ay, the 
Hpa(*o left outside of a line of rails, 
side-splitting ( skrsplit''''ing), a. Afbud ing the 
sides convulsively or with a rending siiiisation ; 
producing the condition in which a i)crHon is 
said to “hold his sides”: as, Hide-^sylittimj 
laughter; a side-spHtthnj iavet}. [("olloci.] 
side-step (sid'step), n. ' 1. A stepping to one 
side or sidewise. — 2. Homotbiiig to stef) on in 
going up «)r dowm tlic side or at tlie side of 
anything. The Rlde-atepa of a wooden ahip are plecea 
of wood bolted to the aide, inat-ead of which in iron aliipa 
an iron ladder is used. A side-step of a street-ear is iisti 
ally a plate of wroiight-iroii fixed below the level of the 
platform 

Sidestick (sid'stik), w. In printinff, a strip of 
woo<l or metal laid at the side of a form m a 
chase, or of type in a galley, having a tai>cr cor- 
responding to that of the quoins driven )>c- 
tweeii it and the chase or galley in locking u)). 
side-stitch (suBstich), n. A stitch ill th(? side. 
See stitch, n, [Hare.] 

For this, he sure, to-night tlniu shalt have erampa, 
Sitii'-iitilchea that shall pen thy breast np. 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2, 320. 

side-strap (sid'sfrnp), n. In saddlery, a strap 
which passes forwuird from the brfM*chiiig-rings 
to the tug at tlie back-(>uiul. K. //. Kniyhf, 
side-stroke (sid'strdk). n. l. A stroke liuviiig 
or giving a si<l<^ dinudion, as one made wdtii a 

f K'iJ upon paper, W'ith a skate ui>on ice, with a 
mt in striking a ball to oin* side, or the like. — 
2. A stredee given from or upon tlie sid(' of the 
object struck. Coin]iarei Enylish, n,, o. 

The ridi'-Ktrokr [In bilUardsl Is made by striking the ob- 
ject-bull on the side with the point of the <'Ue. 

Encyc. Hrit., III. (»70. 

side-table (Hid'tri'''bl), «. [< Skjddalde; < 

side^ + table,^ A talde made to stand near the 
wall of an H(ui.rtm(>Tit, especially in a dining- 
room; a talde smaller than the dining-table, 
used in manv ways in tin* service of tbc house- 
hold. 

Ptudence, and leh were-n yput to he mettes, 

And seten by ous seine at a nyd-table. 

Purrs rUnvinun ((’), xvl. 42. 
I waa then so young aa to Ikj placed at the mle~UiUe 
in that large dining-nHuii. 

Lady Holland, Sydney Smith, v. 

side-taking ( Hid 't a ' king), '//. [< .vnb't + takiny, 
verbal n. of take, / .J A taking of sides; en- 
gagement wdtii u party. 

What furious ndeUikiiujH, what plots, what hloodaheda ! 

ftp. Hall, Kemains, p. 72. 

side-tool (skrttil), n. in mveh,, any tool wdth 
a cutting edge at tlie end and side. Such tools 
are made in pairs, and are called res[)ectively 
HphUsuic and left-side tools. 
side-track (sid^trak), n. A short lino of rails 
branching off by a switch from the main line 
of a railroail, and either returning to it or not 
at the further end, for use in turning out, shift- 
ing rolling-stock, etc. ; a .siding. [U. S.J 
side-track (sid'trak), V. l< side-track, a.] I. 
trails. 1, To put ui)on a side-track ; shift from 
the main line of a railroail to a subsidiary one; 
shunt. 

When tho cars return empty, they arc sule-tracked at 
the packing liouao. An. Anwr., N. S. , LX. 115. 

2. Figuratively, to divert to one side; turn 
aside from the proper or the iiraetieable course. 

u. in trails. To pass to a side-track; come 
to rest on a siding. 

One train hod tddr tracked to await the train from the 
oppoalte directlou. Harper's May., LXXVl. 050. 

[U. H. in all uses.] 
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side-transit (sid'tr&n^sit), w. A transit-instru- 
ment having the eyepiece in the axis, with a 
reflecting prism interposod betw'een tho eye- 
pioco and the objective. See transit-instru- 
ihcnt. 

side-tree (siiVtre), «. One of the principal or 
low^cr main pieces of a made mast. Totten. 
side-view (sid'vu), n. 1. A view of an;y thing 
as seen from tho. side. — 2. Specifically, in hot., 
of diatoms, that aspect in which the surface of 
tho valvo is turned toward the observer: same 
as ralve-rme. 

sidewalk (suBw'dk), «. Afootwalk by the sitlo 
of a strec't or roail; specifically, a jiaved or 
otherwise prepared wiiy for pedestrians in a 
town, usually separated from the roadway by 
a curb and gutter. Also ( in Great Bril ain near- 
ly always) called pavement. 

Ho loved few thinga laUtor than to look out of the 
archefl window, and ma; a little girl driving her hoop along 
the Bideiealk, c»r Bt;ho(»|-boy8 at a game of hall. 

Hawthorne, Seven (lahlea, xi. 

side-walker (Hid'w»i'"kcr), «. A laterigrnde 
spider; a spider wliicli walks or moves sidewise 
or otherwisii with apparently equal ease, as 
Sal ficus seenieus. See Latertyvadfp. 
sideward, sidewards (surwiird, -wiirdz), adv. 
[= G. seitlvdrts; us sidc^ + -ward, -wards.'] In 
or from a lateral direction; toward the side; 
sidewise. 

W'hun it iH reqiiiBite only to make a horao go sidewards, 
it w ill he enough to keep tlx* reiiiK equal in his llho rxb'r's] 
hand, and with the flat of his leg and f<K»t togetluT, and a 
touch upon the HhouUlei of the horse with tlm stirruj). to 
make him sulcward eillirr way without cither advan- 
cing forward or returning backwards. 

Lord Herlwrt oj Cherbury, I.lfti (cd. Howells), p. 5.5. 

Frenried blasts cainc lo budet the steamer brrw'ard, 
sideward. Harper's May., LXXVl. 740. 

sideway (.«id'wH.), n. tind a. I. n. Lateral space 
for passage or mov<}mcnt, as by the side of a 
carriageway; a sidewalk, [liare.] 

Every inch of remdway, ex<‘ept the path kept open by 
the police for the I’rcmicr's carriage, and every inch of 
sideway, . . . was ciiwrcd by pcojde. 

Philadelphia Times, April 0, 1880. 

II. a. Pertaining to lateral movement; mov- 
ing lo or along the side. (Rare.] 

This joint leaves the pipe quite free endwise, and also 
allow s all necessary sideway freedom. 

The Jinyineer, IJCVlll. 2.5.J. 

sideways, sideway (s^d^vaz, -wa), ndr. Same 
as sidewise. 

Hut the fair blossom hangs the bead 
Sideways, ns on a dying bed. 

Milton, Ep. M. of Win. 

The faint gleam . , . showed the blanched paleness of 
her cheek, turned sideway towards u corner. 

Hawthorne, Seven (Jables, vi. 

side-wheel (HpPhwel), n. ami a. 1 , n. A 
wheel ]»luce<i at the side, as of a machine or a 
vehicle; speciticallv, one of a pair of paiidle- 
wlu’els at tho .sides of j* .steam-ve.ssel, as dis- 
tinguished from the singl*' stern-wheel used on 
some steamboats, Sidc-whctrlH huvi^ heon superseded 
on ocean steainsiiip.s ami on many siiialler si earn- vessels 
l>y the screw pn»peller. Sec cuts under p(Mfdf<j-ic/icc/. 

II. Having sido-wlieels: as, a side-wheel 
Hteumer. 

A wag«m ts aside u'fteel craft [in whalers’ idiom]. 

The Century, XL. 50n. 

side-wheeler (sid'liwe ler), n. A side- wheel 
steamboat. 

The Miami, a powerful and very fast side-wheeler, suc- 
ceeded in eluding the Alhemarlc without receiving a blow 
from her ram. The Century, XXXVI. 42.5. 

side-whisker (sid'hwis' k('*r), «. That part of 
a man's beard which gi*ow’H on tho check; a 
whisker: generally in the plural: as, ho wore 
side-whiskers, but no beard or mustache. [Col- 
loq.J 

Side-wincht Kid 'winch), n. A hoisting-appara- 
luH for light weights, consisting of a drum ac- 
tuated by a crank an<l pinion, the whole being 
secured to thi* side of abeam or other support. 

side-wind (sid'wind), «. l. A wind blowing 
Interally or toward the side <»f anything, at any 
angle: naut.. specifically, a wind blowing oh 
one side so that a ship may lay her course. 
Also culleil beam-wind. 

Woe set snlb* agaiim, and saylcd Westalongat the enost 
with a fresh suie-teinde. Hakluyt's Vnyayes, IT K)5 

Taking the advantage of a stde-innd, wo were driven 
hack ill a fow lioura’ time ns far as Monaco. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (Works, cd. Rohn, 1. 360). 

2. Figuratively, an indirect influence or 
agency; an oblique method or means. 

1 am n stralghtft>rward man, I believe. I don’t go beat- 
ing ab(jut fur side-winds. Dickens, llai'd Times, li. 0. 


siding 

sidewinder (sid'wm^der), n. 1. Tho small 
liorned nittler or rattlesnake of tho southwest- 
ern pnrts of the Unitcil States, Crotalus {JEch- 
mopnrys) eerasles. it is common in the desert region 
of the (lilu and t’olorado rivers in Arizona. The supra- 
orbital plate is developed into a little horn over each eye, 
much like those of (heAfiicau homed viper hgured under 
Ceraste.s, wiicnee the specillc! (and also tlx* suligciicric) 
name. Compare sideieijwr. 

2. A heavy swinging blow from the side, which 
disables an adversary. Webster. 
side-wings (sid' wingz ), n. pi. Tho openings in 
the wings of a theater affording side views of 
the stage. 

It seems as If certain actors in some x>rece«Hiig comedy 
of Ills were standing at the side vinys, aixl critically watch- 
ing the progrcHS of the aftor-piecH. 

The Atlantic, XLVIII. 402. 

Side-Wips (sid'wip), n. An iixlirect censure. 

Uatliwell. [Prov. Kng.] 

Sidewiper (sKJ'wi'iu'*r), n. One of several 
small rattlesnakes, as tho inassusanga, which 
appear to wriggle sidewise witli ease; a side- 
winder. [Western U. B.] 
sidewise (sid'wiz), adv. [< .siV/fi -f X. 

Toward one side; in an inclining position : as, 
lo hold the heail sidewise. 

If they beate spice, tho mortcr must He side-wise, for 
distinctions sake of the day [the J’assovcr). 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 207. 

2. Laterally; on one side; as, the refraction of 
light sidewise. 

Also sideways. 

sidewise (sUl^viz), a. [< sidewise, adv.] Di- 
rected or tending to one side ; lateral in course 
or bearing; sideling: as, a sidewise glance; to 
make a sidewise leap. [Bare or colloq.] 
sidi (se'di), «. [Also siddee, seedy, formerly 
sid die, syddie, sendee; < Hind, sidi, < Marathi 
siddhi, lord, master, < Ar. saiyidi, my lord, < 
saii/id, sciyid, lord. Cf. f'/d.] 1. In western 

In<)ia, an fionorific appellation given to African 
Moliamniodaiis. — 2. A Moor or African ; a ne- 
gro: so styled in tlie ports of western India. 

Among the attendants of the Ciinibar Nabob . . . are 
Heveral Abyssinian and Caifreo slaves, called by way of 
courtesy Seddees, or Master. 

J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, HI. 1C7. 

Sididse (sid'i-de), n. jd. [NL., < Sida + -idtse.] 
A family of daphniaceous orclndocerouseinista- 
ceans, typified by the genus JSida, having nata- 
torial antenna^ with two unetiual rami, and the 
intestine simple. 

Biding (si'ding), [Verbal n. of mM, t’.] 1. 
The act of taking sides; the attaching of one^s 
self to a party; division into sides or parties. 
[Archaic.] 

Discontents drove men into skiingB. Eikon BasHike. 

As liere hath been a faction and skiing amongst us now 
more than two years, so now there is an utter breach and 
sequestration amongnt us. 

Mass. Hist. Soc., t’ollcctxms, HI *21). (From Oov. 

[ Bradford’s Letter Hook. ) 

2. On railroads, a short additional track placed 
at the aide of a main line, and connected at 
one or both ends wnth the main lines of rails 
by means of swu t ches or points, it serves for ena- 
hllng trains to pass each other in op}x>8ite directions, for 
withdrawing a slow train to allow a fast train moving in 
the same direction to pass, and for other uses. 

3. Tho covering or boarding of tho sides of 
a frnme building, or the material used for 



Sidint;. 

. 4 , sidinR of vcrtiralty inatched iNJSirds «, witli l>atten.t A nailed 
over the* viTtii;)! Joiiu.*^; />'. siding ot di.igunally arranged matched 
lin.irds /■,• f. stud*, y, *.hcnthin(; of unnoXchcil Ixrards ; f, paper 
^llcaU>^n^ ; t , cl.»p|j<..»rd sulmg. /'■ beuin r.ihtieted at the lower mar 
Kill*, .lod Muiply t>vctlu|HKrd ; f , if. c ub ui Ji. 

tliat purpose, as 'weather-boards, or boards or 
shingles otherwise prepared. — 4. The dressing 
of timbers lo their correct breadth, as in ship- 
building; also, (lie timbers so dressed. 

The assorting of the sidings is suhjcettHl to the same 
general principles in the matter of ((tialitios and widths. 

V. S. Cons. Rep., No. Ixviii. (1886), p. 597. 




And a plitol shot 


•iding-liook (siting -htdc)) «. A oftTpaantm’ 
tool used for marking aoourately lengths of ma* 
terial to be fitted into determined spaoee^ as in 
fitting weather-boarding between a window- 
frame and a comer-boaid. 
siding-machine (idMing-mMhSn^l, n. A ma- 
chine for sawing timber into boards; a resaw- 
ing-machine. 

aiduigsf, odv. [ME. sidingeSf syddyngea; with 
adverbial gen. suffix + -tPig^,] Side- 

ways; to one side. 

Bot thow moite aeke more southe, tyddvngai a lyttllle, 
ffor he wille hafe eent hym-selfe sex tnyle large. 

MwU Arthurs (E. S. T. S.), 1. 1089. 

sidle (sIMl), V , ; pret. and pp. aidUd^ ppr. aidling, 

i < aide^ , through the adj. aidelipig, taken as ppr.] 
, ts traits. 1. To move sidewise or obliquely; 
edge along slowly or with effort; go aslant, as 
while looking in another direction. 

He . . . then tUded close to the astonished girl. iSoott. 
‘♦Bobby, come and sit on my knee, will you?" but 
Bobby preferred tMling over to his mother. 

Charlotte BronUi, Jana Eyre, x. 

This is his (Carlyle's! usual way of treating unpleasant 
matters, rising by with a deprecating shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Lowell, Study Windows, p. 146. 

2. To saunter idly about in no particular di- 
rection. HalHwell. [Prov. Eng.J 
n. fans. To cause to move in a sidling man- 
ner; direct the course of sidewise. [Bare.] 
Keining up Tomboy, she tidied him, snorting and glow- 
ing all over, close to the foot-path. 

Whyte MdoOU, Wlilte Ros<^ II. vlU. 

Bidlingf, A Middle English form of side- 
ling, 

fl td onian (sd-do'ni-an), o. and n. [Also Zidoni- 
an; < L. Sidoniusy X l^don^ < Gr. < Heb. 

Taidhdn (lit. ‘fishiim-place’)f Sidon.] l, a. Of 
or pertaining to Sidon, on the coast of Syria, 
the most important city of ancient Phenieia be- 
fore the rise of Tyre, now called Saida. 

n. «. An inhabitant of ancient Sidon ; espe- 
cially, a Phenician living in Sidon or in the ter- 
ritory subject to it. 

Sie^ (m), V, [Also sigh. So. aey; (a) < ME. sieny 
syeuy si^en, < AS. aigan (pret. adhy pi. ^aigon, pp. 
i^en), fall, sink, slide down. =s OS. aigan ss 
OlPVies. aiga as OHG. atganj MHG. sigen ss Icel. 
atgUy fall, sink, slide down, refl. let oneself 
drop; orig. identical with (6) ME. sihen, < AS. 
*aihan, contr. ac6n (pret. *8dhy pp. *aigen)y flow 
through, percolate. Alter, sift, = MI). aijgheUy 
I). B^en s= OHG. aihapiy MHG. athen, G. aeihen^ 
let or trickle, strain, filter, pass throi^h a 
sieve, = Icel. sia (weak verb), filter; akin to 
AS. aicerian (s= G. sickern)y trickle, OHG. aeih- 
han, MHG. G. aeichen = LG. aeken, make water, 
urinate, OHG. MHG. aeiehy G. aeichcy urine; 
Teat, root *sihw ; cf. OBulg. aichaUy make wa- 
ter, i^hiy urine, Qr. lagdc, moisture, Skt. rich, 
pour out. Hence ult, aig, siggevy aike^y aile^y 
aUt, Cf. aagy aink.'] 1. intrana. If. To sink; 
fall; drop; i^l, as in a swoon. Prompt. Parv.y 
p. 4^. 

For when she gan hire fader fer espie, 

Wei neigh donn of hire hors she gan U> tye. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 182. 

2. To drop, as water ; trickle. [Prov. Eng.] 
Hie rede blod teJj^ at. Old Eng. Horn. (E E T. S.XI. 121. 
n. If. To sift. Prompt. Parv, yp. 465. 

— 2. To strain, as milk. Palsgrave. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

•ieM (si), ». [< sie\ f).] A drop. 

BieSf. An obsolete preterit of see^. 

Sieboldia (se-boPdi-^), n. [NL. (Bonaparte), 
named from Philipp Franz von Sieboldy a Ger- 
man traveler in Japan (1796-1866).] A genus 
of urodole amphibians, containing the largest 
living representative of the whole order, S. 
maximua of Japan, the giant salamander. Also 
called Cryptobran-chns and Megalobalrachus 
(which see). 

Bieclet, n. See sede. 

Many trifling poeroes of Homer, Quid, Vligill, CatoUus, 
and oUier notable writers of former agee . . . isre come 
from many former eieelet vnto our times. 

Puttenhamy Arte of Eng. Poesle (ed. ArberX p. 126. 

sLegburgite (seg'bferg-it), n. [< Siegburg (see 
def.) + -ifc2,] A fossil resin from Siegburg, 
near Bonn, in Prussia. 

siege (sej), ra. [E. dial, also aedge (see aedge ^) ; 
< mE. aeigsy aegCy < OF. segey aiegey a seat, 
throne, P. aidge =t Pr. aetgey aege (cf. 8p. aitiOy 
Pg. assediOy a siege) = It. aeggio (et. aedia), a 
chair, seat, < L. as if *8edium (cf. 11^. aaaediumy 
L. obaidiumy a siege), < aedercy sit, s E. ait: see 
aedeni. Ci.heaiegeyaee^, Otherwise < LL. 


Mia 

ema, < L. aada$t a seat.] 1. A east; a theone. 

[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Attfaeleftqrde irf the EmywtntmSkge it the Ag* <d 
his Ante Wi^ o degree lowere than the Bmpecour. 

Memdsedk, mvelt, p. 217. 
Thow thisdf that art plaonted in me ohaaedeet not of 
the eege at my oorage aue oovetlae of mortal thiogea. 

Chauetr, BoSthlua, L proae 4. 
Beaidea upon the very tiege of Joetlea 
Lord Angelo hath to the labile ear 
Profeae'd the contrary. 

Shak.y M. for M., Iv. 2. 101. 
The knighta maequera aitUng in their aeverel tteaet, 

B. Jonson, Maaque of Oberon. 

2t. A fixed situation or position; station as to 
rank or class; specifically, of the heron, a sta- 
tion or an attitude of 


hfulnesB for prey. 


1 fetch my life and being 
^ - ffAnlr.. Othello, 



From men of royal tiege. 

Well to the Add again ; 
a hearn [heron] put from her ritp^^ 


L 2. 22. 


her breech, i 


mount 


So high that to your view ahell teem to aoar 
Above the mldoie region of the air. 

Mattinger, Guardian, 1. 1. 

3t. A camp ; an encampment, especially as the 
seat of a oesieging army. 

Thel were lolgged at a teige be-fore a Cltee oleped Na- 
blaiae, that was a grate town and a liobe, and plentevouae 
of alia goodofl. . . . The Kynge Leodogan . . . haddenot 
peple In hie reame Milfloient to a^reyae ham fro the eege, 
ne to chaae hem oute of hU reame. 

MeHin (E E T. B.), 11. 202. 

4. The stationing or sitting down of an attack- 
ing force in a strong encampment before or 
around a fortified place, for the purpose of cap- 
turing it by continuous offensive operations, 
such as the breaching, undermining, or scaling 
of walls or other woras, the destruction of its 
“ ‘ ■* etc,; the 

besieged; 

UCOAC|;VUXOM li , i OlO. w push the 

aiege; to undergo a aiege; hence, ^uratively, a 
prolonged or persistent endeavor to overcome 
resistance maintained with the aid of a shelter 
or cover of any kind. 

And with the Bunne the Beareaalao returned, sometime 
laying violent tiege to their bouse. 

Purohat, IHlgrimage, p. 484. 
No fort so fenilble, no wals so strong, 

But ttiat oontinuall battery will rive, 

Or daily tiege, through dirourvayannoe long. 

Speneer, F. Q., III. x. 10. 

Love stood the and would not yield his breaat. 

Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 1. SS. 

5t. Stool ; excrement ; fecal matter. 

How earnest thou to be the tiege of this moon-calf? Can 
he vent Trlncolos? <8^., Tempest, il. 2. lio. 

6. In mech , : (a) The floor of a glass-furnace. 
(6) A workmen’s table or bench. E. H. Knight, 
— 7t. A flock, as of herons, bitterns, or cranes. 
A eege of herons, and of bitterns. 

^TvU, Sports and Pastimes, p. 97. 
Attack of a siege. See agack.—To lay siege to. See 
toy!.— To raise a siege. Seerriwi. 
siege (sSj), V. t . ; pret. and pp. siegedy ppr. aieg- 
• " "" fay 


dom end iMttid Aurlse 
me ettil war hr the toT 
loweia ol Oharlei t. at 
acme d the chief roa^t 
oittee and oastlea (Baee- 
ton, Oaillala Cdeheeter, 

Newark, SoarboKNigli, 

PontefraotX are note- 
worthy examplee of the 
olase. 

•iefe-traiB (sdF- 
tran), n. The artil- 
lery, earriages, am- 
munition, and equip- 
ments wmohare car- 
ried with an army 
for the puipose of 
kttMldiig a fortified ~ 

nege- works (sdi - (siMoforiSjiiiwi.) 
iimks), n, pi. The 

offensive or protective structures, as breast- 
works, trenches, etc., prepared by an investing 
force before a besie^d ^ace. 

Pope . . . eunrounded the piece hytiege-woirite in which 
he could protect his men. The Century, XXXVI. 660. 

Sielet , V, An obsolete form of ceil 

Biemeni armature. A form of armature in- 
vented by Siemens, and much used in dynamo- 
machines. It Is eisenUally a cylinder wound longitu- 
dinally with copper wires or rods, and having Its polea 
when it Is rotatM in the field of the electromagnet^ on 
opposite sidee of the cylinder. 

Biamena-lCartin prooees. Bee afei. 

Siemens process. See ateel. 

Siena marble. See marblcy i. 

Siencet, n. An obsolete form of srioa. Coigrave. 

Sienese (si-e-nes' or -nez')y o. andn. [< Siena 
(see def.) + -esn.] I, a. Of or pertaining to 
Siena, a city and a province of central Italy, 
the ancient Sena Jiuia, formerly an indepen- 
dent republic. 

The history of Sienete art fs a fair and luminous record. 

Kneye.BrU„ XXLL 48. 

Bisnoso school of painting, one of the chief of the 
Italian aohotfla of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, parallel in developmetit to the early school of 
Florence like which it had its origin in the Bysantine 
* neral, this aobool Is char- 


mannerism and rigidity. In general, 

aoterised by a coloring at once harmontoua and brilliant, 
by a predilection for rich costumes and accessories and 
by a notable power of eentimental expreeeioii. It is in- 
fmor to the Florentine school In the 


be j^uping of its fig- 
\ at drawing. Among 


ures and in vigor and correctness ( _ , 

the chief artiste of the school are Duccio dl Buonlnsegna, 
Simone di Martino, Lippo Memmi, and Ambroglo Loren- 
se^ with the later Sano di Pietro and Matteodi OiovannL 
n. n. aing. and pi. An inhabitant or a native 
of the city or province of Siena, or, collectively, 
le of r’ 


ing. [< aiegCy n. Cf. beatege,] To fay siege 
to; besiege; beleaguer; beset. 

Thrice did Darius fall 
Beneath my potencie ; great Babylon, 

Mighty in wrils. I tieg’a, and seised on. 

Beywood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Peareon, 1874, VI. 141). 

Siege-bai^at (sdj'bhs'ket), n. 1. A variety of 
mantlet made of osier or other wattled material. 
A gabion. 

giege-battoxT (sfij'bat'^r-i), n. See battery. 
sie|[e-cap (sej'kap), n. A helmet of unusual 
thickness and weight, supposed to have been 
worn as a defense against missiles thrown from 
the walls of a besieged place, 
siege-gnn (sfiFgun), n. A cannon, too heavy 
for field-service, employed for battering and 
breaching purposes in siege operations. See 
cuts under Aoirif^fcr. 
slegenite (se'gen-it), n, 

-f -fte2,] In mineral, 
a nickeliferouB va- 
riety of the cobalt 
sulplud linnieite, 
found at Siegen in 
Prussia. 

Siege-piece (sej'pfis), 
n. A coin, ^nerally 
of unusual ^ape and 
rude workmanship, 
issued in a town or 
castle during a siege, 
when the operations 
of the ordinary mints 
are suspended. The 


[< Siegen (see def.) 


English ilege-plcowi, 
made from ptafe mcltod 



OlwwM of Nvwwk ti w n f ilcwi. 


the people of'Biena. 

Sienixe, n. See ayenite. 

Sienitic. a. See ayeniUc. 

Sieima (si-en'jl), n. [< Siennoy < It. Sienay a city 
of central Italy; terra di Sienuy Siena earth.] 

1. A ferruginous ocherous earth, fine and 
smooth, us^ as a pigment in both oil and 
water-color painting. The finest is thst obtained 
from Italy. Baw tienna is the native pigment prepared 
by simply drying the material which fs taken from the 
mine or vein and afterward powdering. In composition 
and appearance It somewhat resemblea yellow ocner, but 
it la deeper in tint and of a brown w hue. It gives a high- 
ly chromatic orange-yfdlow. conaidersbly darkened, its In- 
minosity being about half that of a bright chrome-yellow. 
Its transparency Is one of its important qualitlea, while 
opacity mould be the charaoteriatio at an ocher. BunU 
eienna is the raw material roasted in a fnmaoe before 
powdering. By this means the color is changed to a 
warm reddish brown similar to old mahogany, it 1% like 
raw sienna, translnoent In body. 

2. The color of sienna pigment. 

Sleimsse, a. and n. An occasional spelling of 

Sieneae. 

•iaiUlt, n« An obsolete form of sriott. Coigrave. 

gierra (sier'ft), n. [< Sp. aierray a saw, a saw- 
like ridge of mountains, ss Pr. Pg. It. serra, a 
saw, < L. aerray a saw : see aerrate.\ 1. A obaln 
of hills or mountains : used as part of the name 
of many mountain-chains in Spanish or for- 
merlv Spanish countries : as, the Sierra Nevada 
(in Spain and in California). 

Ishuid of 
no grist 

„ _ true nerra 

in miniature. S. A. Freeman, Venioe, p. 198. 

2. A scombroid fish, Seamheromarua edbdtUiy a 
kind of Spanish mackerel. The sides of the 
of the young are relieved tw indistinct dtrk-yellowlm 
apota wnloh are lost In the saolt and the spinous donal 
has no antarlor blacflr blotch. It is the largest nteoies 
of its genna, and ocoailonslly reaches a wright of 100 
pounds. It inhabits the ti^ioal Atlantle, and rar^ 
visits the southero ooast of the Dnit^ Ststea 
8. Same as ehrtmoaphare. 

Etom Lgonis ferar, pMtdi, eto. See feveri, 


ttoftft n. lmT,iie 0 tem a. »ieita^< Bp, 
Hesta at l*g* It. sethf » nap taken at noon, lit. 
Hhe sixHi nour,’ < L. aextat sc. hora, the sixth 
hour after sunnse, the hour of noon, fem. of 
sextuBf sixth, < eex, six : see six. Of. noon^,'] A 
midday rest or nap; an interval of sleep or re- 
pose taken in the hottest part of the day: a 
common practice in Spain and other hot coun- 
tries. 

The Inhfibitautt were enjoying their HeiOa. 

W. a. Aumi, Diary In India, IL 248. 

siaiir (Bl6r), n. (T., < L. senior , elder: see 
senior f sir.] A title of respect formerly used 
by the French, and still extant in law-practice. 

Slera bean. A variety, together with the Lima 
bean, of Phaseolvs lunatus^ a twining species 
with broad and curved or simitar-shapea pods 
containing few flat seeds. 

aieTO (siv), n, fEarly mod. E. me, syve; < ME. 
eive, syve, sife, ayfe, syffe, < AS. sife, in oldest 
form eibi (= MD. aeve, sef, D. seefaz MLG. LG. 
neve at OHG. sih. MHO. sip, G. sieb, sip), a sieve ; 
cf. sifeHte, sifetha, bran, siftan, sift: see sift,^ 

1. An instrument for separating the finer from 
the coarser parts of disintegrated matter, bv 
shaking it so as to force the former through 
meshes too small for the latter to pass. Sieves 
are made in many forms for a great varietv of 
uses. See hair-sieve, scarce, screen, holHng-oloih, 
etc. — 2. Something for other use shaped like 
or in some way resembling the common circular 
sieve, (a) A bstketof coarsely plaited straw or the like, 
so called Docause it Is made with many small moshos or 
openings : locally used as a measure, about a bushel. 

Sieves and half-sieves are baskets to be met with in every 
quarter of Covent Garden market. 

SSeevene, Notes on Hhakspere’s T. and C., 11. 2. 

A wide sheenskin-covered hoop used in some localities 
for holding wool. 

There was a woman was cardin' wool, and after she 
carded it she put it into her sieve. 

Quoted in Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXVII. 240. 

8. In mlico-printing, a cloth extending over a 
vat which contains the color. E, if. Knight. 
—•4. Figuratively, a thing which lacks close- 
ness of texture, or a person who lacks closeness 
of disposition ; especially, a very frank or free- 
spoken person; one who lets out all that he 
knows. 

. Why, then, as you are a watting-wouian, as you are the 
irieve of all your lady's secrets, ten It me. 

Dryden, Hook Astrologer, 1. 1. 
Drum-slsvs, a kind of sieve in extensive use among 
druggists, drysalters, and confectioners : so itamod from 
its form. It is used for sifting very lino powders, and 
consists of three parts or sections, the tOT> and bottom sec- 
tions being covered with parchment or leather, and made 
to fit over and under a sieve of the usual form, which is 
placed between them. The substance to be sifted being 
thus closed in, the operator is not annoyed l)y the clouds 
of powder which would otherwise be produced by the agi- 
tation, and the material sifted is at the same time saved 
from waste.— -Sieve and aheaxi, anold mode of divina- 
tion. See eoeeinomaney. 

Th' oracle of sieve and shears. 

That turns as certain as the spheres. 

S. Butler, iiudibras, II. til 560. 

Sieve of EratoetheneB, a contrivance for finding prime 
numbers. All the numbers from any limit to any other are 
written one below another at equal distances. A piece of 
paper Is then cut out lit a gridiron shape so that it can be 
Uid down to cover all the numbers divisible by 2. Another 
piece covers all those divisible by 8 ; and so on until all but 
the prime numbers are covered. 

sieFS (siv), r. t . ; pret. and pp. sieved, ppr. siev- 
ing. [Early mod. E. sivc, syve (= MLG. seven 
a G. siehen), sift; from the noun. Cf. sift.'] 
To cause the finer parts of to pass through or as 
if through a sieve ; sift. 

He . . . busies himselfe ... in syving of Muck-hills 
and shop-dust, whoreof he will boult a whole cart load to 
gain a bow'd plnne. Nashe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 15. 

It was supposed that in mlcrobio diseases tlie blood 

swarmed" with the spaolflc germs, and, arrived in the 
renal clroulation, they were In turn ** sieved out" 

Medieal News, LIL 466. 

The fibers of wood ... are then sieved according to 
fineness. Mneye. Brit., XVlll. 226. 

SidTfi-beakfld (siv'bfikt), a. Having a lamel- 
late bill acting as a sieve, sifter, or strainer; 
lamellirostral. 

aieTSbeakfi (siv'bfika), n. pi. The lamelliros- 
tral birds, as ducks and geese : a translation of 
the technical name Lamellirostres. 

(siv^sel), n. In bot,, a prosenchyma- 
touB cell, as, for example, such as occur in the 
inner bark of the stems of certain dicotyle- 
dons, in which the walls have become thick- 
ened retioulately, leaving large thin areas or 
panels. After a time these tldn sreas may become ab- 
sorbed, allowing tlie protoplasm of adjacent oeUs to be- 
(BOme struoturfuly united. The thin areas or panels are 
esUed stei»j^aiee, and the perfOratlona penulttlnc oom- 



Sieve-cells of 
Cururbita Pt^o, 
htffhly mHgnifted. 
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nmaleatton between the tfeiw-peesr. Steve-oens oon- 

stttute an essential eisment of fibrovasoQlar bandies, and, 
taken collectively, form sieve-tiemm, or 
cribriform tissue. See ergtriform, tissue, 
lt6eri. 

These perforations (of the oell-walll 
often occur in groups boUi upon the coll- 
wall and upon the septum between tu- 
perposed oella, and give rise to a remark- 
able sieve-like structure in which case 
they are termed sieve^eeth. 

Enoye. Brit., IV. 87. 

BieTe-difik (siv'disk), n. Inbof., 
same as sieve-plate, 2. 

Btore-hypha (siv'hi'fs), «. in 
bot,, a fiypba which oxfiibita more 
or less perfect sieve-plates, as 
in certain lamlnariaceous sea- 
weeds. 

8l6T6-like (siv'lik), a. In anat., 
cribriform; ethmoid, 
sieve-plate (siv'piat), ». i. a 
bone or other hard, fiat part full 
of little holes; a foraminulose 
plate or surface; specifically, the 
cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
bone. — 2. In hot., one of the panels or thin 
areas of a sieve-cell. Bee sieve-cell. — 3. In pa- 
per-mannf., a strainer for paper-pulp; a knot- 
ter; a Biftin|;-machine. 

Sieye-pore (siv'por), «. in hot, one of the pores 
or openings through the sieve-plate permitting 
communication between contiguous sieve-cells. 
See sieve-cell. 

sievost, n. pi. An obsolete form of cives. See 
cive. ffollyband's Viet, 159*6. (Halliwell.) 

sieve-tissue (siv'tish^o), ». in hot, tissue 
composed of sieve-cells. 

sieve-tube (siv'tub), n. in hot, same as sieve- 
cell. 

sieve-vessel (siv'ves^el), n. In hot, same as 
sieve-cell. 

sieveyert (siv'y^r), n. [Early mod. E. siveyer; 
< sieve + -yer. J A maker of sieves. 

William Siveyer was born at Sbincllffe in this blsboprlck, 
wiicro bis fatiier was a siveyer or sieve-maker. 

FuUct, Worthies, Durham, I. 486. 

sifac (se'fak), n. [Malagasy.] The babakoto 
or short-tailed indri of Madagascar, Indris bre- 
vicaudatus. it varies to nearly white, when It is also 
called simpounS and venerated by the Malagaslea. See 
cut under indri. 

Sifatite (si-fa'tit), ». [< Ar. sifdt, attributes, 
+ -ite^.] A member of a Mohammedan sect or 
school which believes that God’s attributes are 
eternally part of his being. 

A third sect, that of the Sifatitee (Partiaans of the At- 
tributesX contended energetically against the two former 
[Jabarltes and Motocilltesj. Eneyc. Brit., XVI. 602. 

sifilet (sif'l), V. [< ME. sijlen, syjlen, < OP. (and 
F.) siffler, whistle, = Pr. siblar, ciblar, siular 3= 
Sp. sUbar =» Pg. sibilar =s It. sibilare, sibillare, 
<L. sibilare, LL. also sililare, < sibiltts, hissing: 
see sibilate.] To breathe or blow with a softly 
sibilant sound; whistle; hiss. 

After the sosoun of somer wytli the soft wvndcx, 
Quen sefems syflez l^m-self on sedes & erbes. 

Sir Oavoaym am the Qreen Ktdght(J6. £. T. B.X 1. 617. 

siffle (sif'l), n. [< sijfle, r.] A sibilant r&le. 
See rdk. 

siflLementt (sif'l-ment). n. [< OF. (and F.) 
sifflement < siffier, whistle; see siffle, r.] The 
act of woistling or hissing; awmstliug, or a 
whistle-like sound. 


Slgalj^kus 

1 saw about this piaoS, as well u on the spot of the 
antient Arsinos, near Faiame« the people sifting the sand 
in order to find seals and medals. 

Poooeke, Description of the East, 1 68. 

2. To pass or shake through or from anything 
in the manner of a sieve ; pour out or stir up 
loosely, like particles falling from a sieve: as, 
to sift sand through the fingers; to sift sugar 
upon a cake. 


When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
gUtt'ring billows give a golden show. 


ThegU 


Dryden. 


When you mix two gases together and then pass them 
through a thin piece of blacklead, the lightest gas r 
out quickest, and is as it were s^d from the other. 


W. K, Clifford, Leoturei^ 1. 176. 

The deepest pathos of Phoebe's voice and song, more- 
over. came sifted through the golden texture of a cheery 
spirit^ snd was somehow Interfused with the quality 
tuenoe acquired. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, lx. 

3. To act upon or about as if by means of a 
sieve; examine with close scrutiny; subject to 
minute analysis : used with a great variety of 
applications : sometimes with out: as, to sift the 
good from the bad ; to sift out the truth of the 
matter; to sift a proposition. 

As near aa I could sift him on that aigument. 

Shak., fiioh. II., L 1. 12. 

The actions of men In high stations are all consplcuoua 
and liable to be scanned and s^tsd. 

Sp. AUerbury, Sermoni^ I. xili- 

Yon must speak with this wench. Eat— this Effle Deans 
—you must sift her a wee bit. 

SooU, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvU. 

A confused mass of testimony, which he did not sift, 
which he did not even read. Maeatday, Warren fiaatinga. 
«Syn. 1. Sift, Bolt, Strain, Screen. Sift is used especially 
of action by means of a sieve, or of anything serving as a 
sieve, as an independent instrument ; bolt, of the aera- 
tion of meal and bran, or of the different grades of meal or 
flour, or the llko, by the mechanism of a mill. Strain and 
screen are used of analogous action upon liquids and 
coarser solids. 

intrans. 1. To pass or fall loosely or scat- 
teringly, as if through the meshes ol: a sieve; 
as, the dust or the snow sifted through the 
crevices; the light sifts from the clouds. — 2. 
To practise detailed scrutiny or investigation ; 
make close examination. 

With many a courtly wile she pry'd and sifted, 

Els parentage and family to find. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche^ L IfiO. 

Siffe (sift), n. r< sift V, f .] Something that falls 
or passes as if from the meshes of a sieve ; sift- 
ing or sifted material. [Rare.] 
sifter (sif't^sr), n. [< sift + -er*.] 1. One who 
sifts, in an^y sensei especially, one employed in 
the operation of sifting loose matter. 

Though the atlle nothing dellxht the daintle core of the 
curious sifter. hyly, Eupnues, Anat of Wit, p. 204. 


In a dust-yard lately visited the sifters formed a curl* 
» alm< 
lie Ir 

uoh was being worked. 


ght; they were 
1 in a semi circle in from 


lost up to their middle In dust, 
it of that part of the heap 


Like to the winged chanters of the wood, 

Uttering nought else but idle siffiemnds. 

A. Brewer (?X Lingua, i. 1. 

Sifllfit (sif 'lot), n. [< F. mfflet, < siffler, whistle ; 
see siffle, v.] A whistle or cat-c^ sometimes 
used in playhouses. 

Sifloiir (8i-flt*r'), n. [F.: name given by Cana- 
dian voyageurs.] The whistler, or hoary mar- 
mot, Arctomys pruinosus. 

nlfHfl fi (sif'fi6t), n. [With accom. term, (as if < 
G. ftdte, flute), < P. siffloter, whistle, < siffler, 
whistle: seeBtj^c.e.] In a whistle-^te ; 
in the organ, a flute-stop having a whistling 
tone. 

sift (sift), V. [< ME. siften>, syften, < AS. siftan, 
syftan =» MD. tdften, D. ftiften ss LG. soften, MLG. 
LG. also sichten (> G. sionten as Dan. sigie ss 8w. 
sikta s= loel. sikta, sigta), sift (whence Dan. 
sigie at Sw. sikta, a sieve) ; connected with sife, 
sibi, a sieve; see sieve,] L irans. 1. To cause 
the finer parts of to pass through a sieve ; part 
or separate the larger and smaller elements of, 
by shaking in a sieve; bolt: as, to sift meal, 
pwder, sand, or lime ; to sift the fiour mm the 
fxran. 


Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, U 191. 

2. A sieve, particularly one differing in form 
and use from the common sieve, as for sorting 
matter of differing sizes, sifting ashes from 
partly burned coal, or the like. An ash-sifter Is usu- 
ally square or oblong, provided with a handle and some- 
times a cover, and uiaken over a box or barrel 

3. vl. Specifically, in orntf/i., the lameUirostral 
biras, as ducks and geese ; sievebeaks. 

sifting (sif'ting), n. [Verbal n. of sift, e.] A 
searching or investigating, 
sifting-maclline (sif'ting-ma-shSn^), fi. In 
paper-manuf,, a sieve-plate. 

Blg^ (sig), V. A dialectal form of siei. 

sig® (sig), w. [< A/Vyi, e.] Urine; stale urine. 

[IVov. Eng. and New Eng.] 

Bigalpllina (sig-al-fi'ii6), n.pl [NL., < SigaU 
j^tus + -tn«.] A siibfatnify of hymenopter- 
ous parasites of the family Braoonida, division 
Cryptogastres, typified by the genus Sigalphus, 
ana containing only this genus and Allodorus. 
Sigalphus (si-gal'fus), n, [NL. (Latreille,I804); 
formation not obvious.] A genus of hjrmenop- 
terous parasites, typical of the subfamily SigaV 



^ e f 

SiiSaifkiu cnrcHlimit. 

a, Intva ; e, cocoon ; /, pupit. (Hair-lines dK>w natural slaaa . ) 

phinss, having the fourth and fifth abdominal 
segments concealed under the carapace. Twelve 


BUgalpliiis 

npeoles mre known In Euro^ and tlx In Noitli America. 
& 4mrculioni$ of the United Atatet It a eommon parasite 



S(f«lfkus curcult'oHts, 

«, male, doraal view ; A, female, itide view ; r, antenna, greatly en> 
laired. (Hairdiues indicate natural sixes of a and A.) 


of the destructive plum>curcuIio, Conotrachelugrumuphar. 
The Earoj^n species are purasltio upon bark-boring 
beetles and leaf-mining larvoe. 

SigHnida (si-gau'i-dS), n.pl. [NL.^ < Siganus 
+ -iffA?.] A family of teuthidoid acanthopte> 
^gian fishes, represented by the genus Siganus. 
Th»r have the abdominal (vertebral) about as long as the 
oaudal region ; the rayed parts of the dorsal and anal fins 
snbequal and shorter than the spinous parts ; the ventrals 



Siig'anut striaiatHJs, one of the Sigantdm. 


each with two mai^inal (external and Internal) spines, be- 
tween which intervene three rays ; the head with its ros- 
tral section moderate ; and no epiplourals. They are also 
remarkable for the constancy of the number of rays, the 
dorsal having thirteen spines and ten rays, and the anal 
seven opines and nine rays. About 40 species are known, all 
confined to the Indo- Pacific oceans, as Siganm strMatm 

ail^Oid (sig^a-iioid), a. and n. [< Siganus + 
-w’d.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the Siganidse. 
n. A fish of the family Siganidm. 

SiganilS (sig'^nuH), n. [NL., < At. inV^Vin.] 
In ichth,f the typical genue of Siganidie, See 
cut under Siganidm. 

Bifaret (aig'a-ret), n. A gastropod of the genus 
Sigaretun. 

Bigaretidflfi (sig-a-ret'i-ile), n. pi. [NL,, < Siga- 
retus + •4dm.'} A family of pectin ibranchiate 
gastropods, united by modern concfaologists 
with JNatiaidm. Also Sigaretm, Sigarctea, Sign- 
retij and Sigareiina. 

Sigaretmi (sig-a-re'tus), n. [NL. (Adanson, 
1757), < irifjroraf, ‘name of a shell.] In conch. ^ 



S^retHs (JVatffina) papilta. Si^rtius haliotoidtn. 


the typical genus of Sigaretidm. Cuvier^ 1799. 
SigatUtian (si-g&Vti-^), a. [<Sigault (see 
def .) 4- -f-an.] JPertaioing to Sig^ult, a French 
surgeon — Sl^nltlan fection or operation, sym- 
physeotomy. 

aigget, T. A Middle English form of say^. 
nigger (sig'^T), V. i. [A freq. of To trickle 
tnrottgh a cranny or crevice; ooze as into a 
mine; leak. [Prov. Eng.] 

(si), V. [< ME. ttighenf syghen^ sigen (pret. 
'stzede, pighedCf gighte^ Hifghte^ gicht)^ var, otsiken^ 
nyken (pret. sihede, ftyl^de^ aylced)^ < AS. stMn, 
»gcan (pret. *sdc, pp. *8ic€n) ; cf. freq. sicetan^ 
gfeettaUf giccettaHf siccitanj sigh, son (> ME. 
*gihten^ sigh, siht, a sigh) ; Sw. mcka =r Dan. 
Hukke^ sigh, groan ; prob. iilt. imitative.] I, tn- 
trang. 1. To heave or draw a sigh (see gigh^ n .) ; 
make an audible inspiration and expiration in- 
dicative of some emotion ; make an expressive 
respiratory sound : as, to nigh with grief or dis- 
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appointment, or (less commonly) from satis- 
faction or the sense of relief. 


A Bohe, son wUcinqt BaidB that ache wold, 

Sohe hoped thurui goddes graoe. 

WiUiam q? PaUma (E. E. T. S.X 1. 5S0a 
Tberwithal she sore glghU, 

And he blgan to glad hire as he mlghte. 

Chmutr, TroUua, fv. 1217. 
From out her heart she Hghsdt aa abe muat read 
Of folk unholpen In their utmoat need. 


WiUiam Morrit, Earthly Paradise, III. 110. 


Hence — 2. To experience an oppressive mental 
sensation ; yearn or long, as mm a special ac- 
cess of emotion or desire; often 'with for: as, 
to sigh for the good old times. 

He sighed deeply in his spirit Mark vJlL IE 

Sighing o'er his bitter fruit 
For Eden's drupes of gold. 

Whittier, lAy of Old Time. 

It was not indeed ever to become such a definitely pre- 
aentable rule of life as we often sigh far. 

T. H. Oresnt Prolegomena to Eihlos, | 258. 

3. To make a sound resembling or suggestive 
of a sigh ; sound with gentle or subduca moum- 
fulness : said of things, especially the wind and 
its effects. 


N'otliing was audible except the sighing of the wind. 

J. F. Cooper^ Last of Mohicans, xxxii. 

n. traiuf. To emit, use, or act u})on or in re- 

S rd to with sighs or in sighing ; utter, expnAss, 
neut, etc., mth sighing utterance or feeliz^: 
used poetically with much latitude : as, to gigh 
out one’s love, pleasure, or grief. 

I lov'd the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 12I. 
1 approach'd the ass, 

And straight he weep^ and sighs some sonnet out 
To his fair love. Marston, Satires, ill. ss. 


Ages to oome^ and Men unborn, 

Shall bleM her Name, and «iV/A her Fate. 

Prior, Ode xtfesented to the King (1095X st 8. 

dgll^ (si), ft. [< ME. syghf var. of sike^ gik (cf. 
Sw. suck ss Dan. suk) ; < Hgh^, r.] A sudden 
involuntary deep-drawn insxuration of breath, 
followed by its more or less audible expiration, 
usually expressive of some emotion or sensa- 
tion: as, a gigh of grief, chagrin, relief, plea- 
sure, or fatigue. 

Wlthlnne the temple, of sukes hot as fyr 
1 herde a swow that gan auoute renne. 

Chauesr, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 248. 


My sighs are many, and my heart is faint. Lam. i, 22. 

She sighed a sigh of ineffable satisfaction, as if her cup 
of happiness were now full. 

Charlotte BronUi, Jane Eyre, xvil. 

Sigh^, T. See 

sigb^t. A Middle English preterit of see^ . 
fiigber (si'^r), n. [< gtgh^ + -ert.] One who 
mghs. 

I could wish myself a sigh to be so chid, or at least a 
sighsT to be comforted. 

FleUher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, II. 1. 
sigbftll (si'fiil), a. [< gigh\ n,, + -/tt/.l P’ull of 
or causing sighs; mournful. [Rare.] 


And, in a Cane hard-by, he roareth out 
A sigh-fuU Song. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Week% it., The Trophies. 


si ghing ly (si^ing-li), odv. With sighing, 
sigllt^ (sit), n. TEarly mod. E. also sometimes 
mte; < ME. signt, gighie, gyghUf gihiCf gyhtCy 
giht, gihthCf earlier with a prefix, igiht, < AS. 
gesihth, gegiehth, gegyhth (ss OB. om/ifssMD. 
gegichi, D. gesigt =s MLG. gesitmtCf gichte = 
‘OHG. gegiht, gisiht, MHG. gegihtf gesihte, ge- 
gichtCy G. gegicht, also MH(^. siht, G. gioht ss 
Sw. Dan. gigte), eight, vision, a thing seen, as- 
pect, respect ; with formative -th, later -f, < gedn 
(pret. geah, pp. gegegen), see : see 8ee\ ] 1. The 
power of seeing; the faculty of vision ; ability 
to perceive objects by means of the eyes: com- 
monly reckoned the first of the five senses. 
Extent of the power of seeing is expressed by the phrases 
long or (better) far sight and shon or (better) nsar sight 
(in phytdology, technically, hypermdropic or prsd>yopie 
vUtUm and myopic vision, respeotivelylu Formerly,' but 
not now, used in the idoral with reference to more than 
one subject. 

Orete and huge waa the duste that a-rooa, that troubled 
sore their sightes. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii 808. 

Why dond they (the eyes of heaven] not their sights per- 
petually, 

If this be true, which makes me pale to read ft? 

Shdk., FeHoles, 1. 1. 74. 

O loss of sight, a! thee I most complain ! 

A.,1. 67. 

2. A seeing or looking; a vision or view; vis- 
ual perception or inspection: with or without 
an article: as, to get a sightj or catch or lose 
sight, of an object; at first gight; a cheerful 
Bight; to get out of one’s gight 

That blisful siglM softneth al my sonre. 

Chauesr, Oood Women, 1. 60. 


iAm 

A ctond received him out of their sighL Acta I, a 

She with her muee, her husband, and child, 

In poor aim their sights begufid. 

DutOestqjr 0aia^(Cmd'* Ballada, VIl. 90fSh 

A sight of you, Mr. Harding, it good for sore cyea. 

Troliope, Barcheater Towers, xii. 

8. Scope of vision; limit of visual pereeptlon; 
seeing-distanoe ; range of the eves ; open view : 
as, to put something out of sight 

Contrariwise, In the Haines (of Feral lust by in sMs, 
they haue their summer from October to April!, the rest 
their Winter. Purehas, FUgimage, p. 874. 

4. Gaze; look; view; visual attention or re- 
gard : as, to fix one’s sight upon a distant land- 
mark. 

From the depth of hell they lift their sight. 

And at a distance aee auperior light. 

Xhyden. (Johnson.) 
Be many Empires pass'd ; 

When fair Britannia fix'd his Sight at last. 

Congreve, Birth of the Mote. 

Hence— 6. Mental regard or consideration; 
estimation; judgment; way of looking upon 
or thinking aWut a subject; point of view. 

Let my life ... be precious in thy sight. 2 Kl. 1 18. 
Thou hast made our false Prophets to be found a Ue in 
the sight of all the people. 

Milton, On Def. of Bomb. Eemonst. 

6. The state of being seen ; visual presence ; a 
coming into view or within the range of vision : 
as, to wow a person by or at sight; to honor 
a draft on sight. 

But you, fairo Rir, whose honourable sight 
Doth promise ho]^ of helpe and timely grace, 

Mote 1 beseech to succour his sad plight? 

Spenser, y. Q., 11. vlil. 26. 
This is the place appointed for our meeting. 

Yet comes she (not) ; I’m covetous of her si^ht. 
Middleton, More Dissemblers besides Women, iv. 1. 

7. An insight; an opportunity for seeing or 
studying, as something to be learned. 

I gave my time for nothing on condition of his giving me 
a eight into his business. 

ff. Brooke, Fool of Quality, I. 885. (Dac^.) 

Hence — 8. An opportunity for doing some- 
thing ; an opening ; a chance ; a “ show ” ; as, 
he has no sight against his opponent. [Colloq. j 
— 9t. Look; aspect; mamier of appearing. 

She sit in hallo with a aorweful sights. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1882. 

10. Something seen or to be seen ; a spectacle ; 
a show; used absolutely, a striking spectacle ; 
a gazing-stock ; something adapted to attract 
the eyes or fix attention: as, the sights of a 
town; he was a sight to heboid. 

Hot was a god seyt to se. 

R(Mn Mood and the Pottor(Chlld’a Ballads, Y. 20) 
Moses said, I will now turn aside and see this great 
sight, why the bush is not burnt Ex. lii. 8. 


It was not very easy to our primitive friends to make 
themselves sights and spectacles, and the scorn and deri- 
sion of the world. Penn, Blse and Progress of Quakers, iL 

Hence — 11. A number or quantity wonderful 
to see or contemplate ; a surprising multitude 
or multiplicity presented to view or attention; 
a great many, or a great deal: as, what a sight 
of people I it must have taken a sight of work 
(to accomplish something). [Colloq.] 

Where Is so great a strength of money, i. where is so 
huge a syght of roony. 

Palsgrave, Aoolastus (1540X (MatUvieiU.) 


Juliana Berners, lady-prioress of the imnneiy of Sopwsfi 
in the fifteenth centniy, informs us that in ner time "a 
bomynable eyght at nionkes" was elegant English for ** a 
large comjgam of friara" 

0. P. Marsh, Lecta on Eng. Lang., 1st ser., vUL 

1 2. An aid to seeing, gpeoiflcally - (a) pi. The eyas ; 
spectacles. [Old or prov. Eng.] 

Bought me two new pair of spectacles of Tuiiington ; 
... his daughter, he being out of the way, do advise me 
two very young st^htt^ and that that will help me most. 

P^s, Diary, III. 279. 
(b) An aperture through which to look ; in old armor, s 
perforation for the eye through the helmet; now, espe> 
dally, a small piece (generally one of two pieces tn line) 
with an aperture, either vacant (plain) or containing a lent 
(teleacopfc), on a aurveying or other Inatiument, for aid 
in bringing an object observed Into exact line with the 
point of ODaervaiion : as, the of a quadrant or a 
compass. 

Their beavers down, 

Their eyes of fire sparkling through swhts of steel. 

5AitA,2Hen.lV., iv. 1. 121. 


(e) A device for directing the aim of a firearm, the mest 
common aort being a metal pin set on top of the barrel 
near the muaSle. There are often two, one near the mot* 
ale and the other at the breech, the latter having a notch 
or hole throimh which the former la seen when me gnn la 
pointed ; in thia case they are called fors^sight or front 
stgH, and hlnd^sight or breech-sight. Firearms intended fCr 
long range are filled with rights marked for different eleva- 
tlona, or adineteble, by the nee of which the aim can be 
taken for dlctances of eeveral hundred yards, fiee kaatf- 
tight, psspuight, and outa under rsvolesr and pan. 




BigUlaria 


R i we Iwve 

T 0 nni^tont The Keveoge. 
2. To take a eight of; make an observation of, 
especially with an instrument; as, to sight a 
star.— 3. In com,, to present to sight; bring 
under notice: as, to simt a bill (that is, to pre- 
sent it to the drawee for acceptance).*— 4. To 


It lies M on the back of btin 
Aa great Alcidea' ahowa uf>on an aaa. 

Shak., X. John, M. 1. 14S. 
A great many brave horaea were brought out, 

Jain nag that mado aport. 


and only one pi 

aiglit-openiiig (Nit 'op 


Sir JR. L ’Estrange. 
In armor, the 


*i«htorVhte,as’^flre^!^ * y mean of a fixed or movable, lUvough whi.Oi the wearer 
The ahot struck just aa a brave and akilful officer was 


^IgeuajHtad with a front iai ^e topof Uie piece Spanish shitM of war at 
bstwoeo the trannions biive what Is oaUed a oleanmoe* ^ 

sngle. JSf'wrow, Mil. fincyo., p. m. 

18. An aim or an observation taken by look- 
ing along the course of a gun or an instilment ; 
in gim,, specifically, the leveling or aiming of 
a gun by the aid of Its sights; naut,, a,n insTru- 
mental observation of the sun or other heaven- 
ly body for determining the position of a ves- 
sel ; in survm/iug, the fixing, by sight with an in- 
strument, of the relative position of an object 
for the purpose of alinement. Coane night, in shoot- 

ing, ImpHw an aim taken by exposing a large part of the „ „ * . ' - 

front sight to the eye in covering the object; fine tight «-» a |?un or an instrument. 
impUes a careful aim taken by exposing only the summit 
the front steht SeeM, n., ^ 

Hence— 14. A straight stretch of road, as one 

ftlo^ which a right may be taken in BiOTeying; ItoiWhtaaanolior.tohe.,. it op to «K>it.coii«tton. , „ 

a lino unfaiterraptod by a bend or an elevation : A Middle Englieli preterit of *<oAi. suspended from 5ie Khouldcr. 

and stop a,t the fii*st house, sight-bar (sit' bar), n. A bar of metal forming SighWeader (sit'ro^d^r), «. Oue wlio reads at 
[Western U. 8,] — 15, In pic- part of the breech-sight of a cannon, having sight (something usually requiring previous 
mrp&ammg, that part of a picture of any kkd the range marked on it in yards or degrees. study); specifically, u musician who can accu- 
which IS exposed to view wfthiu the edge of a sight-draft (sit'dr&ft), n. In com,, a draft pay- ratefy sing or play musical notes on first see- 

frame or mat; the whole of tlie space within able at sight— that is, c” — — t — 

the sight, in ocm., after presentation, sight-bill, 

c ... . „ _ , . g 8i|&lted(si'ted),a. [< sif/Afi -I- i i. Hav- 

ing eyesight; capable of seeing. [Bare.] 

A partially tigfUtd girl dreams repeatedly of a wide 
river, and is afraid of being dashed across It while anx- 
ious to secure the flowers on the (mposlte bank, which 
she dimly sees. Sew Princeton Pet., V. 83. 


looks out, Greek helmets requiring sight-openings 
were less common tlmn some other forms. Koman war- 
helmets left the face exposed, but the helmets of tlie mid- 
dle ages, beginning towawl the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, uniforaily covered the tneo, and the management of 
the sight-opening was llte moht inqkirtant uonslderaiion 
in the design and construction <if tlo'Hc. C'Ompare heltnet, 
heaunu, armet, batinet, lumirre, v'iW re. 

IT. IT. Grawter, The Gun, p. 148. Bight-poucll (sit'pouch), w. A long, slender 
n. case for carrying the breech-sight of a gun, 


tlghiing the piece. " J. K Bomer, Color-Ouiurd, xv. 
6. To provide with sights, or adjust the sights 


•It is the rifling, tCghting, and regulation of the arm that 
makes a perfect match-rifle. 


-Angle Of sight. Seenngiia.— , 

as oosn ftAuf-s^At (which see, under Iwod-sigAf).— At Short 
sight. See Mort. —At Sight, (a) Immediately ; as soon 
as seen ; without study or practice : as, to read a piece of 
music at tight; to shoot at tigM. (6) In com., on presen- 
totlon.— BUI Of Sight. See -Buckhom-Slght, a 
form of rear sight used for rifles : so called from a fancied 
resemblance of the curved ears adjacent to the slghting- 
notoh to the honis of a deer.— Field Of Sight. Same as 
Md cS tUAon (which see. under light, (a) 

Within the power or range of vision ; in or into a state of 
visibility to an observer or observers : as, the ship hove in 
tight. 

The Spanish fleet thou oanst not see— because 

It is not yet »‘n tight ! Sheridan, The Critic, U. 2. 
(6) Within view or seeing distance ; in a position permit- 
ting sight or observation ; with qf: as, to be in tight of 
land. 

In tight cf quiet sands and seas. 

J. C. Swinburne, Xelise. 
(o) Within the range of observation or knowledge ; known 
from inspection, search, or inquiry ; that can be calculated 
npon as existing or available : as, the ore in tight in a 
mine: the amount of i — '■ ' ’ ' * ' " ' 

estimation or consideral , 

to mental percepUou : with a possessive pronoun : as. to 


, on prcBentation. Also ing them, without previous study or practice. 

As a eight-reader, he [Keisenauer] was supreme. I have 
seen him take a complicated orchestral score in manu- 
script and play it off at the flivt reading. 

The Century, XXXV. 728. 

Bight-reading (sit're^ding), n. The act or pro- 
cess of reading a piece of music, or a passage 
. . in a foreign tongue, at first sight, generally as 

2. Having sight of some special character; see- a test of proficiency. 

ing in a particular way: in composition : as, far- Bi^ht-seemg (sit'sfi^ing), ». The act of seeing 
or long-sighted, near- or short-si^ftfed, quick- sights; a going about for the purpose of seeing 
sightea, sharp-su/Afed.— 3. Having a sight; fit- interesting things. 

ted with a sight or sights, as a firearm; by Bight-seeker (sit'sfi^kfer), n. One who goes 
extension, arranged with sights so that a <*,er- about in search of sights, 
tain definite distance can be reached by using slght-seer (sit'se'^^r), n. One who is fond of, 
the sights : as, a rifle sighted for a thousand or who goes to see, sights or curiosities : as, the 
yards. ^ streets were crowded with eager sightseers. 

Bighten (d'tn), r. t. [< sights + -cnl . ] In calico- Whenever he travelled abroad, he was a busy tightsetr. 
printing, to add a fugitive color to (a paste), to A d, Hinton, Eng. itadical leader^ p. las. 

enable the printer to see whether the figures Bight-dlOt (sit'shot), n. Distance to which the 
are well printed or othermse. reach; range of sight; eye-shot. 


S ralM in tight for market (d) In Bigntenmg (sit'ning), n. [Verbal n. of tighten, [Bare.] 
** or jud«ed ; according u.] A color used temporarily to enable a cal- it only 


It only makes me run fs*ter frttm the place 'till l^^et as 


do what i.-rlght i>» one's own ^ x? . 

i.„„ 4_i_, ^ BigUtneM (sit fed), a. Koting a lubneator in Bight-sillgilig (sit'sing^ing), n. In music, vocal 

which the feeding at the lubricant is visible " • ^ 


right line joining the object looked at and the eve of 
1 ati|d^f Sight, in gun.^ tin 


it were out of tightehot. Cotdey, Works (ed. 1707), II. 701. 


A B10UW, 141 IfMlft., Ibliie angle 

line of ught and the axis of 


observer.-^ Natural . 

included between the _ 

the piece prolonged. — Natural line of Sighi the line of 

metal of a piece along which the eye mng^—Noctonial -jtSSSLi / r/ • 1 4i -i_ » i 

Stgllt. Bameasdai^-Mindnew.— OnoruMnilght. Same Blglltflll (sit ful), d. [< I Hh -/w(.] 
as at eight.— Ovit of slldlt. (») Beyond or away from the * . j 

field of vision ; hidden from view, especially by distance; 
not in sight 


slght-reaSing. &eo sight-reader. 

through a tube of glass, uniformity of feeding siglitsmail (sits'man), n.; pi. sightsmen (-men). 

, [<. sights, poss. ot 'sif/ht^, + man.] If. One who 

Having points out the sights or objects of interest of a 


Out qf tight, out of mind. Popular eaying. 

(b) Beyond all compailsoii ; to or in a transcendent de- 
gree; In an unrivaled manner: as, to beat an opponent 
out qf eight, as in a game or an election. [Cbiloq.] 

1 took to b^ . . the impression that he (Sk<ibeleff] 


full sight ; clear-sighted. " 

Tis passing miraculous that your dul and blind womhip 
should BO Bodainly tiirne both eigfU/uU and witfull. 


Chaptnan, Masque of Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. 

Ed^l^fblneSBt (sit'ful-nes), rt. Cleamoss of 


placo ; a local guide. 

In the first place our tight* man (for so they name cer* 
tain persons here who get their living by leading strangers 
a))OUt to see the city) went to the Palace B'ernese. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 6, 1644. 


2. One who reads music readily at sight. 

Let us not wink, though void of purest s^A<Ai/ne«. sight-vaiie (sit' van), n. A piece of brass or 
Sir P. ^ney, Arcadia, ii. other metal, with a hole or slit in it, attached to 
a quadrant, azimuth compass, or other instru- 
ment, through which aperture the observation 
is made. ' ' 


Bee cut nuder prismatic. 
Bight-worthy (sit'w^r^'Tui), a. Worth seeing. 
In our universities, . . . where the worst College is 
more tight-iporthy than the l»est Dutch Gymnasium. 

Fuller, Holy State, III. Iv. 4. 
The most eight-worthy and meritorious thing in the 


was out ef tight the most muscular and independent -iv * i i i. 

thinker of any Russian I had met. Blght-hOlO (Slt hoi), n. A hole to BOe through. 

Arch. Porbee, touvenirs of some Continents, p, 13. The generator is provided with a door, fuel-hopper, and 
Point Of sight Bee -Quarter-sights, in gun., '^rive, stoke- and tight-holee. Sd. Amor., N. S., LIV. «6. 

to the upper parts of the trunnions, formerly used in oi slot in the middle of the hiud-sight of 

connection with the muxslo-sights to give the gun an ele- firearm. 

vaUon ranging fmm point-blank to 37 -Reflecting Sto Siglltillg-Bhot (si' ting-shot), n. A shot made Th« most i 

for ascertaining the qnaUties of a fire^^^a^^ whotednuna ' K«* rrtftuw. M., "w, 18^ 

... i. — . ... • . . y . y ^covering whether the projectile will strike Bichtyt. «• [< ME- »»</*»'/. *«»; < »lght + .«1.] 

the spot aimed at, or another point a little above j. Appearing to sight; visiMe. Prompt, Pare., 
or to oue side of it, as is often the case. ^ ^ » 

BightleSB (sit'les), a. [< ME. sighieles; < sights 
1. Lacking sight; blind. 

Ysaac 

Wurthede tighUdee and elde swae. 

Oenetie and Exodwt (E. £. T. R), L 1528. 

The rightlfjte Milton, with his hair 


Belief in this wulty, and seemingly strong evi- 
dences of Its reslity, have existed among nearly all races i 

from the earliest period of history. In modem Europe 
they abound most among people of Celtic origin, and es- 
peeii^y those of the Highlands and islands of Scotland. 

See e^rv^nee.- BUt baXHtfgnt. See 6ari, la— TWe- 
tOMio Ugut, a small telescope mounted as a rear sight 
or breech-sight upon a smaU-ann or cannon, so as to vary 
^e angles of sight in aiming for long ranges.— To heave 
in Bight See A«aw.— To loee eight 0l (a) To 


Around his placid temples curled. 

IFoi ’ ■ •“* - “ 


to see ; cease to have knowle^e m : as, we shortly lost 
ttolU qf lend ; I loet tight qf my friend for many years, 
fft) To overlook ; omit to take Into calculation : as, you 
loss tight qf my last argument,— To put out Of 
(•) To place out of the range of viaion ; hide. (6) To con- 
[Slang.] 


The raw spirits that they [Poles] put out qf tight without 
so much as winking struck me with abject amaaement 
Ardi. Forbee, War between France and Germany. II, 255. 


ordtworth, The Italian Itinerant 
Offensive or uiipleasing to the eye; un- 
gightly. 

Full of niipleastng blots, and tighOett staina. 

8hak.i K. John, lU. 1. 45. 

df. Not appearing to sight ; invisible. 

Heav’n's cherubim. honAd 
Upon the tighUete couriers of the sir. 

Shak,, Macbeth, L 7. 23. 


sightlessly {«It'le 8 . 1 i),o<Jr. InasightleMmam 

Ing a gun or a Quadrant —Vomlor-Boalo in a rifle, tier. 

Thertateofbe- 

ht^ (sit). V. t. [sB 8w. sigta a Dan. sigte, aim sightly ; comeliness ; pleasing appearance. 

At; from the noun,] 1. To come in sight or Glass eyes may be used, though not for seeing, for sCpM- 
get Bight of ; bring into view, especially into Fuller, Holy state (1648), p. 200 . 

one’s own view, as by approach or by search; Biglltly (sit'li), a. [< sighti + .toil Pleasing 
make visible to one’s self ; as, to sight land ; to to the eye ; affording gratification to the sense 
irfgAf game. of sight; esthetloally pleasing. 


p. 455. — 2. dlariug; glittoriug. Prompt, Parv., 
p. 455. 

Blgil (sij'il), w. [< L. sigilfum, dim. of signum, 
a mark, token, Mign, the device on a seal : see 
sign, Cf. seaV^, uli. < L. stgillum,^ A seal; an 
abbreviated sign or signature ; also, an occult 
stamp, mark, or sign, as in magic or astrology. 
See signature, 2. 

She . . . 

. . . gave me clmi'tits and eigUe, for defence * 
Against 111 tongues that scandal innocence. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, L 606. 
Sign and eigil, word of power, 

From the earth raised keep and tower. 

Seott., Bridal of Triermaln, ill. lA 
Sigillaria (sij-i-lti'ri-fi), «. [NL. (Brougniart, 
1822), < L. sigUlum, a seal: see sigil,'] A ge- 
nus of very important and widely spread fossil 
plants which occur in the (Carbomfoi*ou8) coal- 
measures, and which are especially charaetef- 
istic of the middle section of the series. Sigd- 
laria Is a tree often of large sise, and chiefly known by 
the peculiar markings on the trunk, which in some re- 


tiual ridges or rii>8. Great numbers of specie 

described, the variations in the form and aiTangem 

the leaf soars and of the vascular scars being the points 
chiefly relied on for speclflo distinction, moilktria la 
but imperfectly known, so far as foliage and fruit are 



Bigillaria 

uunoerned, bat mott paleoboUniftt ooiuiUler It j^bable 
that it will be eventaelly proTed to be oloeebr related 
to Leptdodtndron ; otbera refer It to the oyeiule; while 
there ere aome who maintain that It la probable that 
rarioaa planta quite ditteient from one another in their 
nratematio poeiuon hare been inoladed under the name 
ai^ria, 

til^llarian (sij-i-lfi'ri>an), a. 
latdd to Siffillaria, 

The author haa demonatrated a peculiarity in the ori- 
gin of the medulla of the aigiUmian and liepidodetidrold 
planta. Nature, XLI. 57a. 


50212 


The root of the future la i 
ent (or Infinitive) bv 9tgmafi 

r. N, AmM,hr»tQn 


from the toot of the pree- 
it. 

Book, p. ft. 

fldginate (sig'mht), a, [< aigma 'f Hav* 

ing the form of the Qreok sigma or of the iet^ 
ter S; sigma-shaped or S-shaped. 

Belonging or re- with ngimU fleah-aploulea lipongea). 

Atner, NaiuruUtt, XXL 087. 

sigmatic (sig-mat'ik), a, [< aigmate •ir -fo.] 
Formed with a sigma or a : said of the Greek 

, ,, first aoiist and first future, and also of parallel 

aigillyoid, BigilliXiold (SIJ i-ia-roid, sg-i-U - formations in other languages, as Smiskrit. 
n^id),o. + B»me aa sigiU ,„rt.ta «.d future. In pure .«b. 

worda." Amer. Jour, NhOoL, V. 166. 

Hemlnl la a different thing from dixi (Ifttif a); the latter 
la a aorlat. The Aeadamy, Bov. ^ 18S0, p. a6a 

BUrmation (sig-m&'shpn), n. [< aigmate + -ion.1 
l^e adding of a sigma or a at the end of a word 
or a syllaDie. 

Thlafondiieaaforplarallcing . . . laoonatantlyahowlng 
itaelf both in a purMy aenaeleea aigmation and In a duplf* 
cation of the plural ending. N. and Q., 7th aer., VIl. 142. 

aigmatigin (sig'ma-tizm), n. [< NLu aigmatia- 
muSt < MQr. aiyfidrii^ttv^ write with sigma, < Gr. 
o/y//a, sigma : seeai^m.] 1. The use or pres- 
ence of sigma or s; repetition or recurrence of 
a or of the s-soimd. 

D read clearly *'terraaquecltiB ratla attigit aurla," per- 
hapa rightly, aa the aAgmaUam ia quite Ovidian. 

CtaaaieeU Nev., III. 270. 

2. Difficult or defectiye pronunciation of the 
sound a. 

BigmatisillllB (sig-m^tis'mns), n. [NL.: see 
a^maiiam,'] Same as aigmaiiam. 

There are three inaeparable necoaaitiea which may be 
remembered by a «(pftummti«~Bite, aoU, and aympatby. 

QuarteHy Jtev., CXLV. 860. 

Sigmatophora ( 8 ig-m^tof' 9 -r|i), m. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of aigmatophorua : see aignmto 3 )hormtaJ] 
A suborder of choristidan tetractmoUidan 
sponges, whose microscleres or flesh-spicules 
are sigmaspires. It contains the families Tc- 
t ... tiUidsR end SatnidaB. 

Sigillcmaphy (sij-i-log ra-fl), n. [< L. atgtllum, gigmatophoroilS (sig-ma-tof'o-rus), a. [< NL. 
a seal, + Gr. -ypadio, < ypa^iv^ write.] The glgmaU^thorus, < Gr. atypay sigma, + -^pof, < 
study or science of seals; knowledge of the s= E. heart.] Having sigmaspires, as a 

kinds and uses of seals. * . . . . , 


larian. 

Lepidodendroid and aiffUiaroid plmU abound. 

A. GeiHe, Encyc. Brit, X. 846. 

ffigiUary (sij'i-la-ri), a. [< L. *^aigiUariua (LL. 
as a noun, a malter of seals), < aigillum^ a seal: 
see siffif.] Of the nature of a seal; connected 
with a seal or with sealing. 

Yr tummona for my Court at Warley, with all thoae 
aigiUory formalitlea of a perfect inatruiuent 

JSwdyn, To Mr. Thurland. 

ffigillate (sij'i-lat), a. [< L. aigillatuSs adorned 
with figures, < aigillum^ a mark, device, seal : 
see aigiU'] 1. In ceram.j decorated with im- 
pressed patterns. — 2. In hot.f marked as if with 
the impressions of a seal, as the rhizome of 
Solomon’s-seal, Polygonatum. — 8 . Expressly in- 
dicated. --Sigmate dlstnimtion, dlatribution indl- 

Hv off. aome. cto. 

idfUnZad (siri-la-ted), a. [< aigillate + 

Same as ware, hard pottery 

decorated with patterns pnnted from stamps. 

ffigiUation (sij-i-la'shon), ft. [< aigillate + 
-ia».] The decoration of pottery by means of 
molds or stamps applied to the surface. 

ffigUlatiTef (sij'i-la-tiv), a. [< OF. aigiHatify < 
L. aigiUatua, adorned with figures or devices : 
eee aigillate.} Fit to seal; belonging to a seal; 
composed of wax. 

StgiUaUf: . . . SigiUaUw, sealable, apt to aeale ; made 
of wax. Cotgraaa (ed. 1611). 


. It is only of late y 
to Byxantiiie a 


if late years that much attention haa been paid 
0 aigmography. AthenMum, Ba 3072, p. 341. 

gigla (8ig'4), n. pi, [LL., abbr. of L. aigillat 
of aigiltiimf a mark, seal: see xiyil, aeal^.} A 
monogram, usually an abbreviation of a proper 
name, especially one engraved upon the seal 
of a seal-ring, as was common in the middle 
ages. 

ffiglatOllt, n. Same as cidaton. 
aigloa (sig'los), n.; pi. «/o/i(.li). [< Gr. oiyXof, 
aiahog (see def.): see ahekel.} A silver coin is- 
sued by the kings of ancient Persia; a silver 
daric. its normal weight was about 86.46 grains and 
so flgli were equivalent to one gold daric. ^e darie.) 
The alglos, like the daric, bore on the obverse a figure of 
the King of Persia represented as an archer, 
ujirnta (sig'mft), n. [< L. sigma, < Gr. aiy/m.} 1. 
The name of the Greek letter 2, <t, c, equivalent 
to the English S, a. (For its early forms, see 
under 8.) There ia also an uncial form (see unciat\ 
namely C, made from X by curving and slighting ; this 
has been revived In some recent alphaliets or Ureek. 

2. An B-shaped or sigmoid fiesb-spicule of a 
sponge. -> sigma ftmotton, a function used In the 
Welentraasian theory of elliptic functions, and defined 
by the formula 

-fw-f-wr / u \ u 

ioe,« - io*« + Liog (>-55r+w/+S^T» 


Sponge ; of or pertaining to the Sigmatophora. 

SigmMla (sig-mel'K), w. ; pi. aigmelUe (-e). [NL., 
dim. of L. atgma : see aigma.} A kind of sponge- 
spicule. Sollas. 

Sigmodon (sig'mo-don), n. [NL. (Say and Ord, 
1825) : see aigmodont, } 1 . A gen us of slgmodout 
muiin es ; the cotton-rats. S. hiapidua is the common 
cotton-rat of the southern Bnited Statea It Is a stout- 
bodied species, formerly wrongly referred to the genus 
ArvU^da, 44 to 64 inches long, the tail about 8 inches more ; 
with large hind feet, Ii’q inches long, naked, and six-tuber- 
culate on the soles ; large rounded ears, nearly naked ont- 
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CottoD-rat iStirmedoH hispidtts). 

side, hairy inside ; blunt muxsle, furry except on the sep- 
tum : long, coarse pelage, hispid with bristly hslra, above 
finely linM with black and brownish-yellow, below gray- 
ish-whlte ; and the tall scarcely bicolor. It is a very com- 
mon and troublesome animal. Similar species, or varie- 
ties of this one, extend through most of Ilexloo to Qnate- 


(kd -f Ow' 


The significance of the last terms is that the values m ^ 
n K 0 are to be excluded in forming the sum. 
aigmaspiral (sig'ma-spl^ral), a. [< aigmaapire 
™ -aLj Curved as one i'um of a cylindncal 
spiral, as a sponge-spicule ; having the charac- 
ter of a sigmaspire. 

fdgmaspire (sig'ma-spir), «. [< Gr. aiypa, sig- 
ma, + aireipa, a coil, spire : see aigma and apire^.} 
In sponges, a simple kind of microsclere or flesh- 
spicule, whose form is that of a single turn of 
a cylindrical spiral, so that it looks like the 
letter 0, or 6, according to the direction from 
which it is viewed. Smaa. 
sigmate (sig^m^t), v. f.; pret.and pp.sipmated, 
ppr. aigmating, [< aigma + -ate2,] To add a 
sigma or a to ; change by the addition of an a at 
the end, as in upwards^ alternative of upward. 

The Question of the plural treatment, or otherwise, of 
■ome aigmaUd words [as means ‘'1 la fair matter for dis- 
N. and Q., 7th ser., vm. 210 


2. \l. 0 .] An animal of this genus. 

aigmodont (sig' mo-dont), a. and n. [< Or. oiypa, 
si^a, + oMii {b6ovT-) 5= E. tooth.} X a. Show- 
ing a sigmoid pattern of the molar crowns when 
the biserial tu^rcles of these teeth are ground 
flat by wear, as a murine; of or pertaining to 
the Sigmodontea, as any murine mdigenous to 
America. 

II. n. Any sigmodont murine. 

Sigmodontea (sfg-m^don'tSz), n, pi. [NL., pi. 
or Sigmodon, q. v.] The Neogtqan or New World 
murine rodents; a tribe or series of the family 
Muridm and subfamily Murinm, peculiar to 
America, and containing all the American 
murines: named from one of the genera, 
Sigmodon, and contrasted with Murea. They have 
the upper molars tubereulate In double serleiL and the 
bony palate ending opposite the last molars. There are 
many genera, and numerous imeotea The North ilmeri- 
cao genera are Siamodm, NaoUtma, OehSlodm, and Haape- 
rtmua with its subdivisions. See outs under deer-moues, 
Naewma, riea JOid. and Slgmoden. 

aigmoid (sig'moid). and n, [< Or. mypotid^Kf 
also aiyparmditi^ of toe iliapo ta tlgam, < alypa, 


sigma, ridbc, form*] I. a. Shaped Uke thh 
Greek capital letter si^a in either of its fonni. 
(See aigma, 1. ) in onot., ipeolfieally^to) Having the 
eurve of the uncial sigma or the roman C; semilttnar; 
ereeoentio: aa, the greater and leeier «%rmoM cavity of Hie 
ulna; the aignwid cavity of the radius. {Now rare.1 (ft) 
Kesembliiig the earlier and now usual form of the aigmai 
or the roman B, or the old italic long /; alituous; sinu- 
ate : a% the atgmoid flexure of the colon (the laat curve 
of the colon before it terminates In the rectum); the atg» 
maid shspe of thehuman crila]vbona--(lriat<orgrsat0r) 
sigmola cavity of the ulna, a concavity at the superior 
extremity of the ulnt, which receives the trochlear surfsee 
of the humerus. Bee oieemnon, and out under /orpetrm, 
— atgmoM artonr, a branch of the inferior mesenterie 
artery which iopplles the sigmoid flexure of the colon.— 
fiigocioid cavity of the xadlus, the concave articular 
surface of the lower end of the radlua, whiobitftiottlatas 
with the ulna.— Sigmoid floxors, an S-shaped curve of 
several parta Bpeoiflcidly — (a) Of the colon, at the end of 
the descending colon, terminating in the rectum, (h) Of the 
spinal column of man and a few ol the highestiSpes, highly 
characteristic of the erect attitude. It does not exist In the 
infant (e) Of the oervicia vertebm of birds Slid some 
reptiles, as oryptodirous turtles, when the bead is drawn 
in straight npon the ahoulders. It diaappeara when the 
head is thrust forward and the neck thus straightened 
out It is very strongly marked in long-necked birds, ss 
herona— aigmoid fossa, gyrus, notoillBee the nouna 
—Sigmoid valve, one of the sortie oi^lmonsry semi- 
lunar val vea : an example! of the old use at the term. See 
arynffunor.— Small (or lessor) llgmoid oavlty of 
ulna, a small depression on the outer side of the base of 
the ooronoid process of the ulna, which reidves the head 
of the radlua Bee out under joraarm.m^yn. See semi- 
lunar. 

n. tt. 1. A sigmoid curve. — 2. The region 
of the sigmoid flexure of the colon. 

sigmoidal (sig-moi'dal), a, [< aigmoid <f -ol.] 
I^me as riz/Tz/mVI.-- Sigmoidal ftAd, in gaol., a re- 
versed or inverted fold ; a mass of strata whiclL u the 
result of crust niovemeiits, have been turned back on 
themaelves into a form somewhat reaembllng that of the 
Oreek letter sigma 

sigmoidally (sig-moi'dal-i), adv. In the shape 
or the Greek letter sigiha. 

The atgmoidaUy curved folds of the ganolne. 

J. W. Davia, OeoL Mag., III. 160 

sign (sin), n. [< ME. aigne, aggne, ayng^ aeine, 
atne, atfne, < OF. aigne, aeing, sign, mark, signa- 
ture, T^. aigne, sign, aeing, sii^ature, = Pr. aigne sb 
S p. Pg. aigno = It. sign, = AS. aegen, aeon, 

a sign, standard, = D. aein ss OHG. aegan, MH(h. 
G. aegen = OIr. adn, sign, < L. aignum, a mark, 
sign, token; root uncertain. From L. aignum are 
alsoult. E. aignature, aignet, aignify, etc., aaaign, 
consign, countersign, design, ensign, resign, inaig^ 
nia, etc., 8igil,sigitlate,aeaV^,sain^, etc.} 1. Avis- 
ible mark or impress, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, accidental or purposed, serving to convey 
information, suggest an idea, or assist infer- 
ence ; a distinctive guiding indication to the 
eye. 

Nowe nedo is sette a aigna on every vyne 
That fertile is, scions of it to take 
Fur setting. 

PaUadiua, l!aB)>ODdrle (E. E. T. B ), p. 188, 
Ther ys 3 otte a aym of his fote 
On a marbulle stone ther as he stode. 

i^ofgical Paema, etc. (ed. Funiivall), p. 122. 

2. An arbitrary or conventional mark used as 
an abbreviation for a known meaning; a fig- 
ure written technically instead of the word or 
words which it represents, according to pre- 
scription or usage: as, mathematical, astro- 
nomical, medical, botanical, or musical signs; 
occult signs; au artist’s sign. The most common 
mathematical signs are those indicating the relations of 
quantities In arithmotiosl and algebraic processes. (Bee 
naUUion, 2.) The principal astronomical signs are thoae 
repreaentinjg ilie names of the twelve divisions or comtel- 
iatfons of the zodiac. (Sec def. 11.) Others symbolise the 
sun, the earth, and the other planets^ the moon and its 
different phasik and the first twenty or more ol the as- 
teroids or planetoida (Bee aymM.) All these, as well as 
the sodiacal signs, are In foim significant of the names or 
the bodies for which they stand. The eight aspects have 
also signs, as follows : .{ conjnitction, r opposition, a trine, 
o quadrature^ * sextlle, and three others very rarely used. 
In zoology two astronomical signs, f, and 9 , at Mars and 
Venua are constantly used to denote male and female re- 


ured In this volume (see, for example aUk-apiier'i. In h^ 
any 0 indicates a monocarplo plant; cp, an annual; a, a 
biennial; u.apcrennial ; ,^,a shnibj 5,atree‘, |, a male 
plantorflower; 9, a female plant or flower; li,abermapla> 
rodite plant or flower; cr, Indefinitely numerous; Ow, 
cotyledons acciimhent ; O ii, cotyledons incumbent, etc. 
The following signs are in common use In medicine and 
pharmacy : 1y. recipe ; 8, ounce ; 18 fiuidounce ; 8, dram; 
eft, fluidraehm ; 8, scruple ; vu, minim. 

8. Bomethiug displayed to announce tbe pres- 
ence of any one; a cognizance; a standara; a 
banner. 

When the great ensign of Messlali blazed, 

Aloft by angels borne, his sign in heaven. 

MfUan, P. L, vL 770 

4. An inscribed board, plate, or apace, or a 
•ymboUoal repreaentation or figure, earring 


tor ipiidMioe informatloii, tui oii or before 
• jplaoe of buaioeM or of pablio resort, or along 
a road: aSf a merohant’s or shopman’s iiffn; a 



Swlngioff Sign, ityl« of i8th contury. 

tavem-e^;|b swinging sign; a tin sign; a 
#l{)in-board. Inaoei of buitooM, and especially taTerna, 
were formerly often known by the names of the flgarea 
or representations used by them for signs, as the Cook 
^ Bull for ajavem, the Bible and Keys for a bookstore, 

To be soldo at his shop in Oom-hUl, at the sions of the 
and Parrats. JB, IFeb&s, Travels (ed. Arner), p. 11. 
'fir.. Underneath an alehouse* paltry tigm, 

The Oastle In St Alban’s, Somerset 
JBath made the wlserd famous in hts death. 

^ , ShaJt., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 67. 

«*'^4i«ann memorle wae very great, to w«>> he added 
the sH* of memorle. He wonld repeste to you forwaiils 
and backwards all the from Lndgate to Charing- 
orosae. Aubrey, lives, Thomas Fuller. 

5. A symbolical representation ; a s^bol ; 
henooi m absolute nse^ symbolical significance ; 
allusive representation : with in. 

And on her head a crowne of purest gold 
Is set in Hffn of highest sovereignty. 

Speruer, Hymn of Heavenly Beanty, 1. 191. 

There Is idolatry in worshipping the outward of 
bread and wine. 

J. Jiradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 11. 44. 

By cross arms, the lover's Hyn, 

Vow. 

JiiddlaUm and JRoudey, Spanish Qypsy, Iv. 1. 

6 . A representative or indicative thing; a tan- 
gible, audible, or historical token, symbol, or 
memento ; an exponent or indicator: as, words 
are the signs of thought; the ruin is a sign of 
past grandeur. 

The Are devoured two hundred and fifty men ; and they 
became a eif/n, Nuro. xxvl. 10. 

This would be to make them [words] i(irn» of his own 
conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas. 

LocAe, Human Understanding, ni. 11. 2. 

That autumn star, 

The baleful §iyn of fevers. 

M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 

The ampnll« were the special (riyni of the Canterbuiy 
pilgrimage ; tlie scallo|><8hell was the Hyn of the pil- 
grimage to CompostoUa; whilst the ii^of the Roman 
pUt^mage were a badge with the effigies of 8t.’ Peter and 
nt/Paul, the cross-keys, or “keyes of rome," . . . and the 
vemide. . . . The proper of the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land was the cross. 

Steat, Note on Piers Plowman (C), vllL 165. 

7. In general, anything which serves to mani- 
fest, sSuid for, or call up the idea of another 
thing to the mind of the person perceiving it; 
evidence of something past, present, or future; 
a swptom: as, to show signs of life; a sign of 
torn or fair weather; signs of war; signs of a 
contagious disease. 

0 ye bypoorites, ye can discern the face of the sky ; but 
can ye not disoem the i0nt of the timea? Mat xvl. 8. 

She will rather die than give any s^ of affection. 

ffa., Mach Ado, U. 8. 286. 

We came to a place where there are some etgm of the 
foundation of a honse. _ 

JPoeoeke, Deaorlptlon of the East, H, i. 88. 

That he makes Love to you is asign you are handsome; 
and that I am not Jealous is a etyn you are virtuous. 

Wyehsiiey, Countiy Wife, ill. 1. 

Sesree has the gray dawn atreaked the alnr, and the ear- 
liest cook crowed from the cottages of the hillside^ when 
die anburbs give styn of reviving animation. 

Iming, Alhambra, p. 187. 

1 have known black men who oonld read tign and lift 

a trail with aa much Intuitive ouicknaas aa either red or 
white. Mayne Mtidt Osceola, acxU. 

Unooveiing of the head laasfignaUke of worship, of ley* 
*it1g« and of reepeot M, SpsnMr, Prln. of Soolol., f 846. 

B, In Biblieid use: (a) That by which a nerson 
or thing is known, especially as divinely dis- 
tlngoiSed (Luke ii. 12; Bom. iv. 11; 2 Cor. zii. 
18), Henoe--(6) Bspeeially, an appearance or 
ooeumnse inmeative of the divine presence or 


(b) See Ayn qf the oruM, under eroMi 
Miter signs, see the ousliOrlng 


power, and authenticating a messMC or mes- 
senger (Acts 11. 22, vii. 86; 1 Cor. i. ^ ^ a mirac- 
ulous manifestation or warning; a portent; an 
omen. 

rigiTJto);;? of. irt- 

ever an emperor was about to die. senhar. senar = Obp. Bn. stgnar ss 

Ls^, Europ. Morali, L 274. It. segnarSfK L. mg n are, mark, seal, indicate, 

9. A motion or gesture intended to express “““J- Beemcm.n. «. 

thought or convey an idea ; a movement of the ^ *’2® J'" f 

hand or some other part of the body having a thus a doublet of I. tram. 1. To mark 

natural or oonventioSal signifloanoef as, th^n- wi«| “ 

sUnotive, artificial, or al^abetioal tigiU of the motion) passing; place a sign or distmiraishmu 


atm, a aign of the s^lac banning at a tropic : <d, 
WSBm sign, in oserof., a sigii cold and moist: o, m, K. 
"■Byn. T. Note, Index, symbol, typo, msntfestation, signal. 
•T and 8. PrognostUf, Pruage, etc. See omsn. 


deaf and dumb; pantomime aigns; to manifest 
assent by a sign. 


Hold up thy hand, make signal of thv hope. 

He dies, and makes no Hgn. O God, forgive him ! 

;SAalr.,2Hen.VI., 111. 8. 28. 


There din’d this day at my Lord’s one S' John Gaudy, a 
very handsome person, but quite dumb, yet very intelli- 
gent by tignsi. JBvelyn, Diary, Bepi 7, 1677. 

As sign and glance eked out the anfihish'd tale. 

aoatt, Vlalon of Don Roderick, The Vision, at. 7. 
Nosi^ 

By touch or mark, he gave me as he passed. 

Lowell, Farting of the Waya 

lOt. A spoken symbol; a signal-cry; a watch- 
word :* a use still seen in countersign. 

Thou Saint George shalt called bee. 

Saint George of mery England, the eigne of vlotoree. 

Spetmr, F. L x. 61. 

11. One of the twelve divisions of the zodiac, 
each comprising 30 degrees of the ecliptic, and 
marked as to position by a constellation or 
group of stars, tne name of which is represented 
by a symMical figure or sign of ancient ori- 
gin. The oodlacal signs are r Ariet, the Ram : » roti- 
nut, the Bull; n Qtmini, the Twins; Ci Cancer, the Crab; 
H Leo, the lion ; it]] Virgo, the Maid ; a Libra, the Bal- 
ance; 11 L fil 9 o»}i<o,the Soorfdon ; t Sagtttarii^ttio Archer ; 
V3 CaprieomuM, the Goat ; of Aquariue, the Water-bearer ; 
K Fieeee, the Fishes. Owing to the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the signs have now moved quite away from the con- 
atellatlons from which they take their names. See zodiac. 
In Aries, the colerik hote eigne. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tale, 1. 48. 
I was looking very attentively on that eign in the hea- 
vens which Is called by the name of the Balanceu when on 
a sudden there appeared in it an extraordinary light. 

Addieon, TaUerTNo. 100. 


iibuiuli^ sli^orwiia of right orlong aaoenaim, one 
of the slgnsof the Boalac through which th 


moving south : a summer or autumn sign : o, R , % •< 
VL ; DUusrltiGal Slgll. See dioerilieaf.— DoUDle- 
iHMllod slgna. See douBs-bodisd.— Dry sign, in osfrof., 
one of the signs t, » , R , nP, ^ MTttiy idglL in as- 
trol., a sign cold and dry : » , nc, v). — SQUl&OOtttl Slgll, 
in aetrol., a sign of the aodlao beginning at an equinox : r , 
ifli.— ‘Flory Mgn, in aetroL, a sign hot and dry : t , R , t. 
---PWnua.ltult^humaJii®^ SeetheadJecUves.- 
Four-footsd signTiii aetrol., one of the signs r, Q., 
f , w.— Hot 8l|^,ln aStroL, a sten of the sodlac which re- 
ceives an odd number when all are numbered iu their 
order ; the hot signs are t , u , ft , a, Al so <^ed 

masBid»ne,.^unatf!,or <Htinia2s4ivi.'--Iil8tltntod Sign, 
In logic. See ffufitufr.— Ihtorosptod, looil sUm. oss 
the ad]6otlves.~llatorlal slgm a aIgn which repreiwnto 
its object by virtue of a real relation or physical connec- 
tion with it; an Index : such are natural signs and wea- 
the^oook8, also the letters of a geometrical diagram, etc. 
— Xdirt sign, in aetrol., one ox the slgna n, o, •e,, ni, 
Of, sign. Same as watery et^ 


I Sign. 

B. See 

neoieiarv.---ltsgnttys. 
-'Kortnem s 
the adjectives. 


mark upon; mark; specifieallv, to sfra with 
the cross. Compare sain^. [Archaic.j 

We receive this child into the congrevation of Christ’s 
flock, and do e^ him with the sign of the cross, in token 
thaUieresfter ne shall not be ashamed to confess thefsltli 
of Christ cmeifled. _ ^ ^ * 

Book qf Common Prayer, Baptism of Infants. 

Nothing found here bat stones, eigned with brasse, iron, 
and lead. Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 808. (Dawes.) 

Here thy hunters stand, 

Sign’d In thy spolL Sftok., .T. C., Hi 1. 206. 

1 perswade me that God was pleas’d with thir Restitu- 
tion, eigning It, as he did, with such a signal Vlctoiy. 

MUton, Ruptures of the Commonwealth. 

He kissed the ground end eigned himself with the cross. 

J. Oairdner, Richard III., vt 


, wore garments of black, eigned with a white 
Sandye, TravaUea, p. 179. 


AOOeiSQry slgni. same as iueident eigne. — Airy lilgH, 
in akroL, a sign hot and moist: n, a , 4v.— Anaitrons 
glgns. See anastrous.— Antecedent Sign, the sign of 
something about to come to pass. Bee anfresdwit.— As- 
cending. islidenk austna, aiitunmal. barm Imnh 
blOOnoriLl. signs. See the adieottves. 

^Idfd^in aetrol., a sign^the sodlac which receives 
an even nu^er when all are numbered in their order : the 
cold slgna ore 9 , 0 ), tt]], til, K. Also called feminine, 
u^ortunate, orncMiuiwaf s^.— CkmmiemoratlTesMs, 
In tned., diagnostic indications of previous disease.— Con- 
junct it gn. a sign which is contemporaneous with the 
state oflhings it signifies.— Consequent slgm a ^ 
which signifies a thing already come to pass.— Oontin- 
■ ■ "lcha“ ’ . . . 


gent SiipL a sign which affords an uncertain indication of 
its object- Descartes’s mle of signs. Seemfei.— De- 

— ^--issoenslon,one 

the sun passes in 


(sea bdowl— 
7 Sign* Bee 
i, the slgebraJou sign minna 
jal signs, radloglngn. Bee 
I’ssUpL Beepf^m.— Bosen- 


MatVUCll ^ 


bank’s sign, abolition of thei^ominsf reflex.— Eule Of 
sums, rm^f the double Sign, Bee ni(ei .—aign man- 
(a) Bee manual, a. 

A declaration attested by his sign momiaL 

Maemday, Hist Eng., vL 

0) Figuratively, an individual stamp or quality distin- 
guishing any tmng done or produced by a person. [Often 
hyphened.] 

All [these lyrics] are stamped with her eign-manual. 

StMwon, Viet Poets, p. 126. 

gignofoqnallty. SeesstiofftF— Slgnofresiduatlon. 
SeafMf<fi&nm.-8lgn ^ttM0 A figure of the 

omss of Christ borne as a badge, aa on a banner, or (as 
^ the crusaders, pilgrims, etc.) on the breast, back, or 
Shoulders. Bee et^ v. t, !. 

They arm them with the sign of the erote, and of the 
wounds. Latimer, Miso. Bel 


They . 
orosae. 

2. To affix a signature to, as a writing of anv 
kind, a design or painting, or the like, for veri- 
fication , attestation, or assent ; write one's name 
upon, or something intended to represent one's 
name, or (as by authorization or asmimption) 
that of another person ; as, to sign bills or re- 
ceipts witli the employer's name and the writer's 
initials; the plans were signed with a monogram, 
A legal or other paper, a picture, etc., Is said to ^ eimed 
if the person has written his own name or initials at any 
requlsue point In Its courae, or in the margin ; it is ssid 
to be eubeeribed only if he has written this at the end. 

This Hand of mine shall never be employ’d to eign any 
Thing against your Good and Happiness. 

SteeU, Conscious Lovers, v. 1. 
The deed Is eigned, and the land ts mine. 

WhiUHer, Mogg Megone^ 1. 

8. To write as a signature : as, to sign one's own 
or another's name to a letter. 

In 1887 there were forty per cent of the men and sixty- 
five percent, of the women |in liondon] who could nots^ 
th^ own names. IF. Beeant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 78. 

4. To affect by a binding signature; dispose of 
by written assignment or release : with away 
or off: as, to sign away one's rights; to sign off 
one^ interest in a contract. — 5. To procure 
the signature of, as to an agreement; engage 
by the signing of a contract ; put under written 
ooligation. {Recent.] 

The Atbletlos liave eigned a new player. 

New York Evening Poet, Juno 28, 1889. 

6. To communicate by a sign ; make known 
by a significant motion; signal, as with the 
hand. 

Prince John with his truncheon eigned lo the trumpets 
to sound the onset. Scott, Ivsnhoe, vlU. 

She answer’d, “These be secret things,” and eign’d 
To those two sons to pass and let them be. 

Tennyeon, Coming of Arthur. 

7t. To give or show signs of; disijlay in appear- 
ance or manner; betoken or distinguish by any 
indication. 

You eign your place and calling, In full seeming, 
With meekness and humility. 

Shak., Hen. VIIL, IL 4. 166. 

8t. To assign, as to a place or duty ; direct ; ap- 
point; settle,* fix. 

In thilke place there ye me eigne to be. 

Court of Love, 1. 641 

H. intrans. 1. To write one’s signature; bind 
one's self by a signature ; make a signed agree- 
ment or statement : with an adverbial adjunct: 
as, to sign off from drinking (that is, to sign the 
temperance pledge). [According to Bartlett, to eign 
off formerly meant in Conticcticut to free one’s self from 
a parish tax by a written declaration of membership of a 
church other than that supported by the commonwealth. ] 
One set of men eigtied on after having only seven hours’ 
absence from work. ^ 

St. Jamee'e Gazette, Sept. 21 1886. (JBneye. Diet.) 

2t. To serve as a sign; have significance; 
augur. 

It [mysterious music] eigne well does it not? 

gkak., A. and C.. iv. 8. 14. 

8. To make a s^ or signs; gesture or point 
significantly. [Bare.] 

‘Behold.’ 

I eigned above, where all the stars were out 

Mre. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vUL 
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Signa. n. Plural of signum. 

Signaole (BPna-bl), a. [< 4* >adto.] 1. Ca> 

pable of oeiug si^ed; requiring to be signed: 
as, a deed signaJble by A. B. — 2. Capable of 
signing. [Bare.] 

I commit the paper to your diacretion. If rignaUe peo< 
' pie ahuuld fall It) your way, or if unaignable, . . . uae it. 

Canmng, To Ma])noabury,l>iariea and (Jorrespondence, 

II V. Wi. 

Simal (sig'nal), a, and «. [< ME. nigualy n., < 

UF. signal, F*. signal = Pr. segnal, senhal, signal 
ss Bp/sr/lal ss Pg. si/atl = It. segnalv, signal, as 
a noun a signal, = D. signaal = G. Svv. Dan. 
signal, a signal, < ML. *signaUs, belonging to a 
sign, neut. signals, a signal, < L. sign urn, a sign: 
see sign. Cf.seUal.] L «. 1. Constituting, or 
serving as, atypical sign or index; especially 
conspicuous or noteworthy ; strikingly uncom- 
mon: as, a signal example ; a signal failure ; sig- 
nal prosperity. 

She is gon to recei%'e tlio reward of her signal charity, 
and all other her Chiistiuu gi*aceN. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 9, 1678. 

The ministers were told that the nation expected and 
should have redress. Macaulay, Uist £ng., vi. 

The state requires thy shmat punishment. 

Landor, imag. ('onvers., Peter the Groat and Alexis. 

The instinct of the mind, the pu^oscof nature, betrays 
itself in the use wo make of the signal narrations of his- 
tory. Einersfoi, History. 

2. Of high grade or tpiality ; eminent; great; 
elevated: ap]>liod to persons and feelings. 
[Rare.] 

As signal now in low dejected state, 

As erst in hiKhest, betiuld him where he lies. 

Milton, a A., 1. 83& 

The signal criminal suffered decently. 

H. Walpole, quoted in fi. and Q., 7th ser., III. 416. 
™S yn . Conspicuous, extraordinary. 

II. n. If. Sign; token; indication. 

Be rode him forth, and in his houde 
He bore the signal of his londe. 

Ooicer, Conf. Amant, vi. 

Meantime, in signal of my love to thee, . . . 

Will 1 upon thy party wear this rose. 

Shak., 1 Hon. VI., U. 4. 121. 

The mercy of God hath sinxled out but few to be the 
signals of his Justice. Sir T. Brovnu, Christ Mor., il. 11. 

2. A eonvcntioual or iutolligible sign designed 
for information or guidance; an object dis- 
played, a motion maae, a light shown, a sound 
given out, or the like, for direction to or com- 
munication with a person or persons (espe- 
cially at a distance) Hi.>pri8ed of or able to rec- 
ognize its intended moaning: as, to hoist, 
sound, or make a signal ; military and naval 
signals; a warning signal; a book of signals 
(see signal-book). Occasions for the use of formal 
signals aliound particularly in military operations, navi- 
gation, railroading, and telegraphing (especially by means 
of semaphores) ; and the methods and devices employed 
are almost innumerable. See cut under semaphore. 

Stir not until the signal. Shak., J. 0., v. 1. 26. 

Presently they gaue the sianall to Hemaud Teillo, that 
lay under the towne with his aiiibuscado. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 21. 
Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in pass- 
higt 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the darkness. 

LongfeUow, Wayside Inn, Elizabeth, st. iv. 

3. An inciting action or movement ; an exciting 
cause; an initial impulse: as, this tyrannous 
act was the signal for insurrection. 

To see the truth first, and to act in accordance with It, 
has been for ages the signal for martyrdom. 

N. A. liev., CXTJI. .')30. 
BcllOWS-Signal, in organ-huUding, a mcebanism, con- 
trolled from a stop-knob, by which the player Indicates to 
the bellows-biower when to b^in filling the bellows.— 
Block-Signal system. Same as Uode system (which see, 
under Moelr3).<~ Break-signal, in teUy., a signal used to 
separate different parts of a message. — Oautlona^ Sig- 
nal, a yellow flag with white center, hoisted by the United 
States Weather Bureau at sea-coast and lake stations when 
winds are anticipated that will be dangerous to light craft 
— Code of signals, a system of rules for communication 
by means of signals, as between vessels at sea. The ** Inter- 
national Code of Signals for the Use of all Nations,” a sig- 
nal-book printed in the languages of all maritime countries, 
assigns arbitrary meanings to different arrangements of 
flags or displays of lights, which are thus intelligible to all 
possessing the book.— Oold-wave fllgnal, a signal con- 
sisting of a white flag six or eight feet square, with a black 
center about two feet souare, displayed by the United 
States Weather Bureau when the temperature is expected 
to fall 20* F. ormorein twenty-four hour8,and to be below 40* 
F.— Interlocking lyetem of ilgnale. Bee interlock.— 
Nautical signal, a signal serving as a means of communi- 
cation between vessels at sea, or between a vessel and the 
shore. It consists of flags of ditfererit colors for use in 
the daytime, or of lanterns or fireworks at night. The 
various combinations of flags or of lanterns express each 
si^n»e phrase or sentence that may be necessary In direct- 
ing the movements of a fleet or a single vessel, answeiing 
signals of other vessels, making known the wants of the 
vessel displaying it, or simply for communicating infor- 
mation. On a smaller scale, a single flag, by Its position, 


etc., is made to express vnrioua meanings.— Oumkort sBnialityt n, [< signal 4* 4^,] 

displayed at lake ports by the signal; prominence; emi- 

United States Signal-service as a warning to small vessels ^ 

when the wind was expected to blow iu an on-slioredi- nciiOO, importance. 

rection with a velocity of from 20 to 36 miles per hour.— Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined Ita 
Signal Corps, a corps of U)e United Slates army charged signalUy, the first was natural, arising from physiosl 
with the general signal-service of the army, with the erec- causes. Sir T. Browns, (ikttham.) 

BiglUlli.6 (si!S'u!d4z), ».i prot. a»d pp M 
operating military telegraph-lines, and all other duties ppr. stgnalmng. [< Signal 4- -iee.] 1. 


usually pertaining to mUitary signaling. By act of Octo- 
ber 1st, 1890, the Signal Corps consists of the chief signal 
officer, one major, four captains (mounted), four first lieu- 
tenants (mounted), and fifty sergeants.— BUCnalOUartor- 
maator. See qtmttrrmmder.—Signal-Mrvloe Bureau, 
from 1871 to July Ist^ 1891. a bureau of the United States 
War Department, presided over by the chief signal officer, 
having charge of military signaling and inllitaiy telegraph- 
lines, and of the collection and comparison of meteoro- 
logical obsorvHtluus, and the publication of predict ions of 
the weather based upon them. By act of October Ist, 1890, 
a Weather Bureau was created in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the meteorological duties devolving ui>on the 
Signal-service Bureau were transferred thereto.— Btorm 
gj ^al, a rod flag with black center, hoisted by the United 
States Weather Bureau at sea-coast and lake stations, 
warning seamen to ex{>ect violent and dangerous gales.— 
To repeat eiffuala (naut.). See repeat.— Weather sig- 
nal. a signal designed to give information of the chai'acter 
of the approaching weather; especially, one announcing 
the forecasts made by a weather-service, 
signal (sig'nal), r.; jiret. and pp. signaled or sig- 
nalled, ppr. 'signaling or signalling. [< OF. si- 
gnaler, segnnler, F. signaler =s Pr. signalar = Sp. 
seitalarss Pg. sinalarz=i It. segnaUiir; from the 
noun.] I. trans. 1. To mark with a sign,. 
Layard. {Imp. IMct.) — 2. To communicate or 
make known by a signal or by sigiiuls: as, to 
signal orders; a signals its arrival. — 3. 

To make signals to : as, the vessel signaled the 
forts. 

n. intrans. 1. To bo a sign or omen. Imp. 
Did . — 2. To give a signal or signals; make 
communication by signals. 

We may conveniently divide circuits, so far as their sig- 
nalling peculiarities arc concerned, into five classes 

London PhUos. Mag., Bih ser., XXV. 209. 


To make signal; render oonspicu- 
"'stinguish in a special or 


trans. 1. 

ously noteworthy; distil 

exceptional manner: used of a person, reflex- 
ively, or of his actions, directly or indirectly: 
as, to signalize one’s self by groat deeds or 
grtmt crimes; to signalize one’s administration 
uy reformatory zeal. 

A man's memory finds sufficient employment on such 
as have really sigrudized themselves by their great actions. 

Addison, Ancient Medals, 1. 

ITu signalized himself by a vory remarkable superiority 
of genius. Goldsmith, Essay, Taste. 


It U this passion which drives men to all the wajri 
a of signalizing themselvea 


They are signaling night and day from one of the half- 
’■ V by r 
J. a. hi 


aey 

ruined towers of the capitol, by tlag and flre, 

* ** %>siner, Color-(*uard, p. 76. 

signal-book (sigGiul-buk), n. A book coutuin- 
ing a system of signals, with explanations and 
directions for their use. 


ays we 

see in use of signalizing themselves. Burko. 

2. To indicate or point out distinctly; make 
special note or mention of ; specialize. [Re- 
cent.] 

The MS. of the Roman de la Rose, the presence of which 
in a private library in Boston was signalized by Prof. Al- 
phonse van Daell. Amer. Jour, PhUol., X. IIH. 

Children cannot bo suitably impressed with such "tre- 
mendous ideas as evolution,'' and therefore it is useless to 
signalize these to them. Pop. Sci. Mo,, XXVIll. 842. 

3. To signal; make signals to; indicate by a 
signal. [Now rare.] Imp. Did. 

II. intrans. To make signals ; hold cominu- 
uicution by signals. [Now rare.] 

Twelve oval metal disks, supposed by Wagner to have 
been attached oecasiunolly to the commander’s staff in 
signalizing. O' Curry, Anc. Irish, II. xxxv. 

1 signalized to the fleet. ParragtU, Dife, p. 822. 

Also spelled signalise. 

signal-lamp (sig'nal-lamp), 11 . A lamp bv 
which signals may bo made, usually fitted with 
a lantern and either moved in certain ways, or 
combined with other lamps to form certain 
groups, or arranged with glasses or slides of 
different colors, white usually indicates safety, red 
danger, and green caution ; but on the continent of Eurape 
green is a a^oty-signal, and also on some American rail- 
ways. 

signal-lantern (sig'ntil-lan *t(‘rti ), w . A lantern 
with plain or colored glass, used in signaling. , 
Koine have working slides which give flashes of light, the 
durations of which and the intervals of time between 
them correspond to determined meanings. Slides of col- 
ored glass arc also used to give combinations. See cut 
under lantern. 


A complete naval signal Itook comprehends therefore a 
system of evolutionary tactics. Amer. Cyc., XV. 36. 

signal-box (sig'nal-boks), n. 1 . A small house 
or tower in which railway-signals arc* worked. 

— 2. The alarm-box of a police or fire-alarm 
SjVstem, or the like, usually affording a connec- 
tion with a pneumatic or electric system. 

signal-chest (sig'nal-chest), w. A chest or signaller, n. See signaler. 
locker on shipboard for holding signal-flags. signal-light (sig'iial-lit), w. A light, shown 
signal-code (sig'nal-kod), n. A code or system especially at night,' eithei* ulont^ or with others, 
of arbitrary signals. See eodc of signals, under to inuke signals. Compare signal-lamp, 
signal. Signally (sig'nal-i), adv. In a signal manner; 

signaler, signaller (sig'nal-er), w. One who consjiiciioiiHly;’ eminently; memorably: as, 
or that which makes signals ; a person or an their plot failed signally. 
inst ruraent employed iu signaling. AVer/. signalman (Hig'nal-mmi), ii.\ pi. signalmen 
(Eng.), XXyi. 83. . (-men). One whose duty it is to convey iiitol- 

signaletic (sig-na-let'ik), a. [< F. signaletiquc, ligence, notice, waniing, or the like by means 
< signaler, signal: see signal, r.] Of or per- ’ - — - -- — 


of signals; a signaler; iu nautical or military 
service, one who makes signals and reads or 
interprets the signals received; an expert in 
signals. 

among those of the other. Coy/rj/, In Nature, XXXIX. 218. gi^almont (sig'nal-rnent), n. [< F. signaU- 


tainiug to the algebraic signs plus and minus. 

They are signaletie functiona, Indicating in what man- 
ner . . . the routs of the one e((Uation are intercalated 


Signaletie aerlea. a aucccaalol) of tenns considerod aoluly 
with reference to tnelr aigna aa plus or minus. 
signal-fire (sig'nal-lir), n. A fire inf ended for 
a signal ; a beacon-fire, Signal-ttrea were formerly 
oftoii built on high pointa fur the gathering of members 
of a clan, tribe, or other organization for liostUe or pred- 
atory opei'ations. They were also lighted on »ca-coaata 
for the guidance of vessels, and in semi barbarous times 
or places often as a lure for their destruction for the sake 
of plunder. The earliest lighthouaos were supplied with 
signal-fires instead of lamps. Bach fires, or rather the 
dense columns of smoke made to arise from them, arc still 
largely in use for signaling purposes among the North 
American Indians, 
signal-fiag (sig^nal-flag), w 


A flag used in or 


went ; as signal -b -meni.'] 1. A making known 
by signs or indications; specifically, a descrip- 
tion by external marks or characteristics for 
identification. [A Gallicism,] 

The foiled police 

Renounced me. "Could they find a girl and child? 
No other signalment but girl and child? 

No data shown bnt noticeable eyes, 

And hair in masses, low upon the brow?” 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Loigli, vL 
That bit of DiJrer . . . contains a true signalemenl of 
every nut-tree and ap])le-tree and higher bit of hedge all 
rouzid that village. Huskin, Elements of Drawmg, I. 

2. The act of signaling. Imp. IHd. 


Hd^tcd for si^almg; especially, one of a set gignal-oflicer (sig'iial-of ^i-s^r^ «. An officer in 
of flags of different colors, shapes, imd mark- signal-service of an anny ; an officer of the 

nigs, which, singly or in various combinations, corps.- chief signal officer, an officer of the 

liuve different significations, intelligible either united States army ohargra with the aunerintendenoe of 
in one language or service, or in all languages. theBlvnal Corps. Beo Synud Cc^, nmer signal. 


Bee code of signals, under signal. 
signal-gnn (sig'na1-^n), n.' A gun fired as a 
signal, or one esp'ecialiy used for firing signals. 


Well, one day bang went the signal gun tor sailing, and 
blew my day dreams to the clouds. 

D. Jerrold, Retiring from Business, III. 2. 
Hark —peals the tliunder of the signal-gun I 
It told *twas sunset. Byron, Corsair, 1. 14. 

signal-halyard (sig'nal-haFy^), n, 

yard. 

signalise, V. See signalize. 


signal-order (sig'nal-Or'd^r), n. An order re- 
lating to the display of signals, 
signal-post (sig^nal-post), n. A post or pole 


upon which movable arms, flags, lights, or the 
like are arranged, which may be displayed for 
the purpose oi making si^ials. 
signal-rocket (sig'nai-rok^et), n. A rocket 
used as a signal. 

BoehaU signal-service (sig'nal-s^r^vis). n. 1. The 
business of making or transmitting signals; 
the occupation of signaling, especi^ly m the 



•lgiial»Mnrioe 

i»my: aB, to be assigned to aiynal^Herviae, — 2. 
An organisation for tbe business of signaliug. 
See Signal Vorpa^ under aignal, 

simal-tower (sig'nal-tou^^r), n. A tower from 
wiob signals are set or displayed, as by a sema- 
phore, or by any other means of transmitting 
information or orders to a distance. 

Bifnatary (sig'na-ta-ri), n. and a. Same .as 
Signatory, 

gignate (sig'n&t), a. [< L. aignatm^ pp. of aig- 
nar«, mark, sign: 8 oe«ij 7 n,v.] 1. Designate; de- 
terminate. — 2. In cn</)w,, having irregular spots 
or marks resembling letters; lettered.-^ Blgnate 
ittdltldtial, ft definitely deulKnated indivlduul.-- Blgnate 
matter (L. mixhtria HgnatOj a iciTn of St. Thomag Aqui- 
naa]. Bee matter.— gl^ate predication. Bee predica- 
tion. 

Bignation (sig-n&'shpn), w. [< DL. mgnatioin-), 
a marking, < L. aignaref mark, sign: see sign,] 
That which is used as a token or sign ; a be- 
tokenment; an emblem. 

A horgeshoe Baptista "Porta hath thought too low a aig- 
wtHon to be ralaed unto a liiuary repreauntation. 

Sir T. Broivne. {Latham,) 

Bignatory (sig'na-to-ri), n. and a, [< L. aigna- 
torinSf pertaining to sealing, < aignare^ pp. aig- 
mark, sign: see sign,] I. n.; ^haigtia- 
toriea (-riz). One who is bound by signatui'e to 
the terms of an agreement ; specifically, a party 
or state bound jointly witli several others by 
the signing of a public treaty or convention. • 

The greater the humlliatlouj too, for Kuggia, the more 
necuggary it waa fur the other aignalorietft to avoid . . . 
breachug of the treaty of 18r>6. 

The Nation, Kov. 24, 1870, p. 346. 

H. u. 1. Pertaining to or used in sealing: 
as, a signatory i*ing. Hailey, [Hare or un- 
used.] — 2. That has signed, or signed and 
sealed; bound by signature and seal, as to 
the terms of a contract or agrooment: used 
specifically, in the phrase aignatory powers^ of 
the sovereign parties to a general treaty or con- 
vention, as tliat of Paris in 185(», or that of Ber- 
lin in 1878. 

A Guropeau Coinmiggloii, in which the rigruitory powere 
were to be represented each by one delegnlu, wag to be 
charged with executing the noceggury works fur clearing 
the mouths of the Danube. 

E, Schuyler, Ainer. Diplomacy, p. 3r)2. 

Her jiiajcaty'g government ... are compelled tt) place 
on record their view that It (the action of the liusHiau 
government as to Batuumi constitutes a vi(»lution of the 
Treaty of Berlin unsanctioiied by (he signatory Ptywere. 

Britieh Blue Bwk, Aug. 21. 18s6. 

Bignature (sig'nil-tur), u, [< F. signature = Bp. 
aignatura = Pg! assigiiatura = It. segnatura, 
< ML. aignatura^ signature, a rescript, < L. 
aignarCj (Jign: see aign,'] 1. A distinguishing 
sign, murk, or luaiufestation ; an indicative 
appearance or characteristic, cither physical 
or mental ; a condition or quality significant 
of something: as, the aignaiurea of a person’s 
temperament seen in his face. [Formerly used 
with much latitude, but now archaic or tech- 
nical.] 

It is . . . impossible that the universal and abstract in- 
telligible ideas of th« mind, or essences of things, should 
be mere stamps or si'jnaturea impressed upon the soul in 
ajgross corporeal manner. 

Cudworth, Eternal and Immutable Morality, IV. ill. $ 13. 

It pleased God to bind man by the eignature of laws to 
observe those great natural reasons without which man 
could not arrive at the great end of God’s designing. 

Jer. Taylor, Groat Exemplar, Bref., p. 9. 


They instantly discover a merciful aspect, and will sin- 
gle out a face wherein th^ rmy the rignaturea and marks 
of mercy. Sir T. Broiene, Beligiu Medici, ii. 2. 


He (the psychologist] recognizes in Quality a primary 
fact of Feeling, and in Quantity a fundameiitiU signature 
of Feeling. 

Q. IL Leicea, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. il. § 31. 
Specifically — 2. An external natural marking 
upon, or a symbolical appearance or character- 
istic of, a plant, mineral, or other object or sub- 
stance, formerly supposed by the Paracelsians 
(and still by some ignorant persons) to in- 
dicate its special medicinal quality or appro- 
priate use. The medloal theory based upon this con- 
oeption, known as the doetrine qf aignatutc*, took note of 
color (as yellow ttowers for Jaundice and the bloodstone 
for hemorrhage^ shape (as that of the roots of mandrake 
and ginseng), various peculiarities of marking, etc. Many 
existing names of plants, mlnemls, etc., originated from 
this theonr. Bee leidmywort mandrake, aeorpion^graaa. 
Also oalled sign, seed, ana sigii. 

Some also, pretending themseluos Natures Principal! 
Secretaries, haue found out fin certain plants] . . . Sig- 
natures of Natures owne impression, fitted to their seueral 
aud speoiall vsea in Physioke. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 506. 

Chvmists observe in the book of nature that those sim- 
ples that wear the figure or resomblanoe (by them termed 
aignakwre) of a distempered part are medfolnal for that 
X»rt of that infirmity whose sagnatwre thew bear. 

Boyle, Style of the Holy Scriptures. 
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Seek out fur plants with signatwres, 

To quack of universal cures. 

S. Butter, Hudibras, lU. 1. 328. 

They believed, for example, that tlie plant called Jew’s- 
ear, which does heai- a certain resemblance to the human 
ear, was a useful cure for diseases of that organ. This 
doctrine of svjnaturea, as it was called, exurcls^ an enor- 
mous infiucuce on the medicine of the time. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, I. J80. 

3. The name of a person, or something used 
as representing his name, affixed or appended 
to a writing or tlio like, either by himself or by 
deputy, as a verification, authentication, or ap- 
senl (as to a petition or a pledge). The Initials, 
the first or fanilimr name by whimi one is known, or the 
mark or sign of the cross, aud the like, if afllxed by the 
person for that purpose, is a legal signature. A British 
i>eer uses his title an signature; thus, the Marquis of 
Salislxiry signs himself siiiiply “Salisbury." Prelates of 
the Ghurch of England adopt signaiuitis from the Latin- 
ized designations of their statK : tlius, tbe Archbishop of 
Canterbury (E. W. Benson) signs himself "E. V\'. Can- 
tuar.”; the Bishop of Oxford (W. .Stubbs), “W. Oxon." 
See sign, v. t, 2, 3. 

4. In Smts law, a writing formerly prepared and 
presented by a writer to the signet to the baron 
of exche<iuer, as the ground of a royal grant 
to the i)er 80 u in whose name it was presented. 
This, having in the case of an original charter the sign 
manual of the sovereign, and in other cases the cachet 
appointed by the act of union for Scotland, attached to It, 
became the warrant of a conveyance under one or other 
of the seals, according to (he nature of the subject or the 
object in view. Imp. Diet. 

6. A letter or ligure placed by the printer at 
the foot of the first page of every seciion or 
gathering of a book. The letters begin with A. the fig- 
ures with 1, and follow In regular order on succeeding sec- 
tions. They are intended to aid the binder in folding, col- 
lating, and arranging the sections consecutively. In early 
piinted books the signature-mark was often repeated on 
the Hd, 5th, and 7th pages of a section of 16 pages as an 
additional safeguard for the folder : as, A on let page, A i 
on 3d, A ii on 6th. and A iv on 7th page. This practice has 
been discontinued except for oiTcuts of 12mos, which have 
the signature repeateil. 

Hence — 6. A sheet; especially, in bookbiii<l- 
cr.8’ use, a sheet after it has been folded and 
is ready to bo gathered. — 7. In musical nota- 
tion, the signs placed at the beginning of a staff 
to indicate the key (tonality) and the rhythm of 
a piece. The term proiwrly includes the clef (whicli 
see), since it dcterniines the form of tlie key-signature. 
The key-slguuture consists of slmips or fiats pUiced upon 
the degrees oorresianiding to the black digitals of the 
keyboard that are to be used ; their number and p<.)Sition 
show also the fKisitton of the key-note. The key-slgna- 
turo of a minor key is the same as that of its relative 
major key. A key signature made up of sharjis is called a 
aftarp signature ; one made up of fiats is called a /tot sig^ 
nature, 'I'lie key-signature may be altered in the course 
of the piece. In this case a heavy bar is inserted, and 
the sharps or flats that are not to continue in force are 
nullified by cancels (naturals) prefixed to the new signa- 
ture. The key signatures most in use with the common 
G and F clefs ore as follows ; 







gs 


fed 

fed 

sTt major. 

Bb mai- 

i^rngj. 

Ab mgj. 

maj. 

Ob msj. 

D minor. 

Q min. 

C min. 

F min 

to min. 

£|7 min. 





fed: 

5b5'^ 


Some slight variations in the above forms occur. (Sec 
kst/K koy signature, and eirde off keys (under circle).) The 
rhythmical signature, or timo-sufuature, consists of two 
numerals, the iqiper of which indic-ates the number of 
principal beats in the measure, and the lower the kind 
of note chosen h* represent one such beat. (See rhythm, 
and rhythmical signature {under rhythmical).) The key- 
signature is usually rertcated at tbe beginning of every 
brace ; but tbe rhythmical signature is given but once. 

8. In entom., a mark resembling a letter; one 
of the marks of a signate surface. 

Bignaturdt (sig'Da^tfu’).* signature, /i.] 

To mark out; distiuguisli. 

Those who, by the order of Providence and situation of 
life, have been signatured to intellectual professions. 

U. Cheyne, Rtigimen, p. SO. {Latham.) 

signature-line (sig'na-tur-lin), «. In printing, 
line at the bottom’ 6i the page in which the 
signature-mark is placed. 

signature-mark (sig'na-l^-milrk), n. Same 
as aignatvre, 5. 

Signatnrist (sig'na-tur-ist), n. [< signature -f 
-&f.] One w'ho hdlas to the doctrine of signa- 
tures. Hee signature, 2. Sir T. Browne, Viilg. 
Err., ii. 6. 

Bign-DOard (sin'bdrd), n, A board on which 
a notice is fixed, as of one’s place of business, 


Bigniflcancy 

of goods for sale, or of warning against tres- 
Itass. 

No swinging sigmhoard creaked from cottage elm 

To stay his steps with faintness »>vercome, 

Wordsworth, Guilt and Sorrow, at 16. 

Si^er (sFiit-r), n, [< sign + -ctI.] One who 
signs ; specifically, one who writes his name as 
a signature: as, the signer of a letter; to get 
signers to a petition; the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Iiulenendcrice. 

signet (sig'net), n. f= D. (1. Bw. Dan. signet, 

< F. signet, a signet, seal, stami>, OF. siuei, 
signet = Pr. signet = Pg. isincie = It. aegnetto, 

< ML. aignetHm, dim. of L. sign ton, a sign, token : 
see aign,} 1. A seal, eHi)e(*ially u private seal, 
used instead of sigming tlie name, or in addition 
to it, for verification of papers or tlie like. The 
signet in Scotland is a seal by which royal wan-ants con- 
nected with the admlniatration of justice were formerly 
authenticated. Hence the title of writerx to the stynet oi- 
clerks of the signet, a class of legal practitioners in Edin- 
burgh who formerly had important privileges, which are 
now nearly abolished. They act gencmlly as agents or 
attoru^s in conducting causes before the Court of Ses- 
sion. In English administration the signet is one of the 
seals for the authentication of royal grants, which before 
the abolition of the signeUdflce in 1848 was there affixed 
to documents before passing the privy seal, but it is not 
now required. 

I had my father's signet In my purse, 

Which was the model of that Danish seal. 

Sltak., Hamlet, v. 2. 49. 

2. The stami) of a signet; an impression made 
by or as if by a signet. 

“But will my lord’s commands bear us out if we use 
violence?” “Tush, man! here is his signet,*' answered 
Varney. BcoU, Kenilworth, xll, 

Ve shrink from the signet of care on my brow. 

Bryant, I cannot forget. 

signeted (sig'nct-ed), a. [< signet -f -ffd2.] 
Stamped or marked with a signet. 

8ignet-rillC[ (sig' net-ring), n. A seal-ring tbe 
seal of which is a signet, or private seal. 

siguifert (8ig'ni-f(*r), w. [< ML. aignifer, the zo- 
diac, < h,signifer, sigii-beariug,starry,< signum, 
a mark or token, 4* ferre, bear, carry.] The zo- 
diac. [A common word with the old astrono- 
mers.] 

Signifer his candcls sheweth brlghte. 

C/Mucer, Troilus, v. 1020. 

sLniifiable (sig'ni-fi-a-bl), a, [< signify 4- •able,'] 
That may be signifietl; capable of being repre- 
sented by signs or symbols. 

Now what is it that is directly signifiahle in the world 
about us? Evidently, the separate acts aud qualities of 
sensible objects, auu nothing else. 

Whitney, in Encyc. Brit., XVIH. 766. 

Bignifi&ncet, n, [ME. signif ounce, aignejiance, 

< OF. aignifance : see signijieance.'] Same as 
significance. 

A straw for alle swevenes Idreams’] signifiaunce ! 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 862, 
And thus ye inny knowe whichc were gode men and 
worthy, whan ye se the signifiaunce of the voyde place. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X L 60 

significance (sig-nif'i-kans), w. [< OF. signifi- 
cance, a later form, partly conformed to the 
L., of signifiance, aegnifiance, smefianeti (> ME. 
signifiaunce, signefiance) = Pr. signifianza, aig- 
nificanaa = It. significanza, < L. significantia, 
meaning, force, energy, significance, < signifi- 
can(U)s, meaning, significant: see significant,] 
1, That which is signified; puiport; covert 
sense ; real or implied meaning ; that w’hich 
may be inferred in regard to any state of things 
from any circumstance : as, the significance of a 
metaphor, of a chance remark, of a look, of be- 
havior. — 2, Importance; more strictly, impor- 
tance as significative of something int-eresting, 
but also, frequently, importance as affecting 
considerable int erests: as, the great significance 
of many small things. 

All their tMideavours, either of persuasion or force, ore 
Moral Fables, v., ExpL 


Bacon. 


of little signifcance. 

The Kubicou, we know, was a very insignificant stream 
to look at; its significance lay entirely in certain invisible 
conditions. George Eliot, Middlemarch, IxxxiL 


You never know what life means till you die : 

Even tluroughout life, 'tis death that makes life live, 
Gives tt whatever the significance. 

Browning, King and Book, II. S04. 
3. The character of being si^fnificant; force 
of meaning; distinct signification; expressive- 
ness. sSyn. Significance, Signification, Meaning. Mean- 
ing is t he most general ; It insy apply to pciwons, but not 
the otltcr words; as^ what was his meaning? Sign{jfica- 
tion is tdoser than significance: significance is especially 
the quality of signifying something, while signification is 
generally that which is signified: as, he attached a great 
deal of sif/nifieance to this fact ; what is the signification 
ofD. C.t. f 

Significaiicy (sig-nif'i-kan-si), w. [As signifi- 
cance (see -cv).] Same as significance: chiefly 
in sense 3 of that word. 



1 bav« bMtt Mlioitlnd th« wond«rfttl 4»f Umi 

word perMontlon, and what varioua Intttrpvmttoiw it ha^ 
aoiittired. A«<^Latt«roonoerniogthehMraBMstalT 

ilgniilcaat (sig-nif o. and ft. [» OF. 
*$igniflani as f:^. Pg. It. < L. 

cc«(^)d, ppr. of Mgnijieare, show by signs, in- 
dioate, signify: see sign^,} I. a. 1. signify- 
ing something; oonveying a meaning; having 
a purport; expressive; implying some oharao- 
ter, and not merely denotauve : as, a significant 
word or sound.— 2. Serving as a sign or indi- 
cation; having a special or oovert meaning; 
suggestive; meaning: as, a significant gesture; 
a significant look. 

To add to religious duties such rites and ceremonies as 
are Hgnifieant Is to instltate new sacraments. 

Hooker. (Johnson.) 
He tDrttnnnond] lived and died, in the ttinMcani lan> 
gttage of one of ma countrymen, a bad Christian, but a 
good Ifroteatant Maeaulap, Hist Eng. , vL 

B. Important; notable; weighty; more sWct- 
ly, imjportant for what it indicates, but also, 
often, important in its consequences: opposed 
to iasigaijieant: as, n significant eyent 
Axsentc acid can he evaporated even to dryness In pres* 
~ s of hydrochlorio acid without danger of swrn^ffoam vol* 
iaathm. Atner. Jour. SeC.^ 8d aer., XL. SS. 

leant figures, the succession of flgnres in the or- 
. notation of a number neglecting all the ciphera 
between the deoiroiU point and the figure not a cipher 
nearest to the decimal mint. 

n. n. That which is signifioamt ; a meaning, 
sign, or indication. [Bare.] 

Since you are tongne-tied and so loath to apeak, 

In dumb tigniftcaniU proclaim your thoughts. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., 11. 4. 26. 

Ill my glass tiffnifioanU there are 
Of things that may to ^adness turn this weeping. 

Wordiwortht The Egyptian Maid. 

■j yiificAnt ly (sig-nif'i-kant-li), adv. In a sig- 
nificant manner; so as to convey meaning or 
signification; meaningly; expressively; so as 
to signify more than merely appears. 
fiLfinmcate (sig-nif 'i-kat), ft. [s= It. signifieato^ 
C L. signifioatuSf pp. or .significarCf show by 
signs, indicate : see signify^ In IcgiCf one of 
several characters (less properly also objects) 
signified by a common term. 

♦‘All 

ttulven , , . - . , 

aaid to be distributed, being understood to stand, each, 
for the whole of its t^rnifieaUe: but “some islanda are 
fertile,** “all tyrants are not assassinated,*’ are particu- 
lar, and their aubiects, consequently, not distributed, be- 
ing taken to stand for a part only of their tiffnifteaUi. 

Whatay, Ix^c, II. ii. « 1. 
Fomial signlfloate. Bee formal 
fi|aiflcau01l(8ig^iii-fl-ka'Bhon),n. [< ME. sig^ 
mficaekmj sign^^eaeicun, < ‘OF. signifioacion^ 
significatioHy F. signidcatian =s Pr. significatio s 
Sp. signifieacioH = Pg. significagdo ss It. siguiU- 
eagioney < L. 8ignificaHo{n-)j a signifying, inai- 
eation, expression, sign, token, meaning, em- 


lu ttie oroatioA It was psit at Skasltm at aM 

moon to be stgtMimm; liecMiAfd thettibrilini •aWSU 
aaloraeasona i»siiNafiinnbni,tt 

2. Significant: serving as a premise froni which 
some state of things may be inferred; convey- 
ing a covert meaning. 

On the night of the 8th of September, Bgmont received 
another most hbaiMMlhNi and mysterious warning. 

Ifotfeg, Hutch BepuMle, II. im. 

signiflcatlvelF (sig-nif'i-kf-tiv-li), adv. In a 
ugnificative manner; so as to r^resent, ex- 
press, or convey by an external ^ign or indica- 
tion. 

This sentence must either be taken tropically, that 
bread may be the body of Chriat ttgnCHeageMg, or elae it 
la plainly abaurd and impoaalbla 

Jbp. Umhar, Ana to a Challenge made by a Jeaalt,1iL 

aigniitcativeiieaB (sig-nif^i-ki^tiv-nes)^ n. The 
quality of being signifioative. Westminster Bee* 
filglllfleator (sig-nB'i-kfi-tqr), n. [ae F. signifi^ 
eateur ax Sp. Pg. signifioaaor as It. sipnificatorey 
< ML. significatoTy < L. significare, signify: see 
signify A One who or that whion signifies or 
makes known by words, signs, etc. ; in astrohy 

« cally, a planet mlmga bouse ; espeoially, 
rd of the ascendant (which is the signify 
cater of life); the apheta. See the quotation. 
The planet which is liwd of the house which mlea the 
latterir * *- - - *■ 

the lord 


^0 exhildt as a sign or repregentadon; 
inake as a similitude. * 

The pictare of the greatest of them is stgniptd la the 
Vsppa John woSui, X. im 

•trn. To maaifsft, intlmats, dsnota Im^, Indlsatsi. 

nr To have import or meaning; be 
of consequenee; matter. 

Well, sad prey now— not fiiai — what might 

the gentleman isyf fiSer^n, The Oritla tl. 

Beuben Butler! he haiaa in his pouch the value o' Uii 
auld blaok coat he weara— but it dlatia 

Scan, Heart of MM-L^hlim, xxvi. 

We aak for long Ufa but 'tis deep life, onpaad momenta 
that stgngg, SBmmon, Worka and Bsya 


matter inquired after Is the ttgidfiaakor of the queslted : 
the lord o! the ascendent Is the meral tSgwtfimar of the 
querent W. lAStg, Introd. to Astrol., App., p. 844. 


All tyrante are miaerabla*’ *’no miser is Hob,*’ are 
venHu propositions, and their subjects are, therefore, 


phasis, < Mgnificare, pp. significatiis, mean, sig- 
nify: see signify A 1. The act of signifying 
or making known ; expression or indication of 
meaning in any manner. [Bare.] 

An speaking ors^yni/laationot one’s mind implies sn act 
or address of one man to another. South. 

2, A fact as simiified ; an established or intend- 
ed meaning ; the imj^rt of anything by which 
thought is or may be communicated ; connota- 
tion, or logical comprehension; implication; 
sense: as, the signification of a word or a ges- 
ture; the significaUons of mathematical and 
other conventional signs. 

Woails In their primary . . . ttgntfiuOion stand for no- 
thing but the Ideas In the mind ox him that uses them. 

Ledrs, Human Uoderatanding, III. it 2. 

Sf. Significance: occult meaning; a fact as in- 
ferable from a phenomenon of which it is said 
to be the signification. 

Venertheleii^ the drsi 
•ell, flor it be-tokened 


fiignillcatory (sig-niri-ka-tf-ri), a. and tt. [s 
It. sipnificawriOy < LL. signilicatoriusy denoting, 
signif^ng,< L. signifcarcy Bignity: see ' 

I, a. Hai^g signification or meaning ; sig 
cant or significative. [Bare.] Imp. JHct 

H. n.; pi. significatories (-nz). That which 
betokens, signifies, or represents. 

Here Is a double Bignifetaory of the apliit, a word and a 
sign. Jsr. Taytor. 

fiign^cavit (sig^ni-fl-ka'vit), n. [< L. sianifi- 
cavity 3d pers. sing, ^rf. ind. of significarcy 
signify : see signifyA ecefos. lawy a writ, now 

obsolete, issuing out of Chancery upon certifi- 
cate given by the ordinary of a man^s standing 
excommimicate by the space of forty days, for 
the keeping of him in prison till he submit him- 
self to the authority of the church: so called 
from the first word of the body of the writ. 
Wharton, 

If it be for defect of apparance, take me out a apeoial 
siantfieaviL Middiaton, The Fhmnix, 11. 8. 

signifier (sig'ni-fi-Ar), it. One who or that which 
signifies, indicates, or makes known. 

In peace he [King Edwin of Northnmberlan^ wae pre- 
ceded by his wtgijfer. PrebU, Hist, fisg, p. 182. 

signify (sig'ni-fl), v , ; pret. and pp. signifiedynpr. 
stgni/ying, K ME. signifieny signefim, sygn^yeny 
sinifieny < OF. signifler, F. signifier s !Pr. stpiri- 
ficaty signifiar ss Sp. Pg. significar xx It. signiiir 
care, < L. significare, show by signs, signify, 
mean. < signum, a sign, ’^facere, make : see sign 
and jaet.} I. trans, 1. To be a sign or token 
of (a fact or pretended fact); represent or sug- 
gest, either naturally or conventionally; be- 
token; mean. 

' What thing that sUne suld ngnify. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. B.X p. 89. 

Let him have aome plaster, or somelosin, or some rongh- 
oast about him, to sqnri/VwsU. 5Aalr., M. H. 1)., III. iTri. 

It Is a great mercy, that eign^Ua a final and universal 
acquittance. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 188SX !• B64, 

The olde Oreeke word [coccus] v^ob ^ 


signifying ( 8 ig'ni-fi-ing),^a. Having exprea- 
si^ifioant. p^re.] 

If the words be but becoming, and tSgndfying, and the 
■ense gentlsi there ia luioe; but where that wanteth, the 
language Is thin, fisgglng, poor, starved. , 

B. Jonton, Diaooveriee. 

nij rniniini (sig-ni'num), n. [L., abbr. of Cpus 
Stgninum, ^work of Sigw’; nent. of Bigninus, 
of Si^a, < Signia, an ancient town in Xlatiuni, 
now See opus signinum, under opus, 

Stgnior. n. See signor, 
signionsd, C, See seigniorise, 
signionrf. n. See seignicry, 

(Mn'les),o. [< ripn + -toss.] 1. Mak- 


i^ no sign or manifestauon ; quiet; passive. 
[£ire.] 

Poems . . . 

Which moved me in secret, as the sap is moved 
In still March branohea •ig’dsit as a atone. 

Mn. Broming, Aurora Leigh, vitt. 

2. Having no algebraical sign, or being essen- 
tially positive, like the modulus of an imagi- 
nary, a tensor, etc. 

Ifaittor or masa is signlm. 

H. PargiduBr, in Bolence^ IIL 700. 

signor (sfi'hyqr), n. [Also signior, signore ; 
CIt. signore, "siTy a lord, xs Sp. seHor =x Pg. 
senhor xs F. seigneur : see seniw, seignior, sire, 
sir, seiior,] 1. An Italian lord or gentleman; 
specifically, a member of a class or body of 
ruling ma^strates or senators in one of the 
old Italian republics. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend i^nion, 

.. .. . - masters. 

Othello, i. 8. 77. 


My very noble and approvei^jgood masters. 


a noyse. 


CCryat, Cmdities, I. 


4. Importance: consequence; significant im- 
port. Halliwell * [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Therefore send after alle the gode men of the londe to 
•• the bataile, fenr it hath grete tignijicaeiion. 

ireri{n(B.B.T.S.),L88. 

5, In French-Canadian law, the act of giving 
notice; notification..~Fonttal xi g«tew.*imi gee 
/ormol. t»Bm 8. Meaning, etc. See f^m(/tcan<9e. 

Wgniiifiatlva (sig-nif 1i-kfl-tiv), a, [< F. signifi-- 
eatif xs Sp. Pg. It. sipnifioaUvo, < LL. signifiea- 
UvuSy denoting, signifying, < L. signifieare, pp. 
signifleatusy mean, signify: see s^n^fy,} 1. 
Serving as an external Bifm or symbol of some 
fact; having a representative signification; in- 
tentionalW suggestive and almost declaratory; 
showing forth an internal meaning. 


John the Baptict is call'd an Angel, which in Greeke tig- 
nijlet a Meesenger. MUten, On Del of Hnmb. Eemonst 
Happlnese tignthet a gratified state of all Mie facultlea. 

« B, Spenetr, flooial Station p. 18. 

2. To import, in the ParaoelsiBn sense. See 
signature, 2, 

Then took he np his garland, and did ahew 
What every flower, aa country-people hold, 
Dids^irfK^. Bssu.anaiClhllai(tw,L^ 

3. To import relatively; have the purport or 
bearing of; matter in re^rd to (sometl^g ex- 
pressed or implied) : as, that signifies little or 
nothing to us ; it signifies much. 

Why shonld their (the Badducees'] opposltlofi tign^ 
any thing against so full a stream running down trem me 
first and poreet Antiquity 7 SMSlingfie^ Semtena U. 1. 

Pahaw!~what Hgntjltt kneeling, when you know I 
must have you? Bhtr^n, The Btfila tv. 8. 

4. To make known by signs, speech, or action ; 
oommnnicate ; give notice of ; announce ; de- 
clare. 

Then Paul . . . entered into toe temple, to signify tk* 
aooompliahmentof tbedaysOf purtfloatfon. AetexinLSA 

He sent and tlgn^ It tor hM nsiel unto hM servant 
John. -w-v— # -w 


The legislative authority of Genoa is lodged in the great 
senata consisting of signors. J. Adams, works, IV. 848. 

Hence — 2. A lord or gentleman in general; a 
man of aristocratic rank or associations. 

I have all that *• requisite 
To toe making up of a signtor, 

Massinger, Great Duke of florenoe, UL 1. 

3. [cop.] An Italian title of respect or address 
for a man^ contracted from Signore before a 
name, equivalent to Seftor in Spanish, Senhor 
in Portuguese Monsieur or M. in French, ifhr- 
ter or Mr, in English, Herr in German, etc. 
Signora (sS-nyo’r^), n, [< It. signora, a lady, 
fern, of signore; s Sp. seBora xs Pg. senhora: 
see signor,"] An Italian title of address or re- 
spect for a woman, equivalent to Madam, Mrs, 
Signorina (se-ny^rfi'n^). It. [It., a young lady, 
miss ; dim. of signora : see Signora,] An Italian 
title of respect for a voting woman, equivalent 
to Miss in English, fifodfinoMri/e in French, etc. 
Bignoryt (sfi'nyOT-i), n. Bee seigniory, 
sini-paintor (sm'p&n^tAr), n, A painter of 
ngns for t^esmen, etc. 
sl^-post (s!n 'pdst), n, A post bolding a sign. 
Speolfloslly— (a) A post having sn arm from which s ngn 
hangs or swings, ss before a tavern. (8) A guide-post 
He (toe comie man] turned round signposts and made 
them point the wrong way, in order to send people 
whltoer they did not wish to go. 

W. BssatU, tatty Years Ago, p. XOS. 

sign-symbol (sin ' sim^bql) , n, A symbol denot- 
ing a row or matrix of pins and minus simis. 
sig&lim (sig'num), tt. ; pi, signa (-n|) [L., a 
mark, sign : sees^.l In Saxon law, uevom pro- 
fixed to a charter or deed as evidence of assent. 
sigWxlte (i^'tdr-it), n. A silicate of alumin- 
inm and sodium, corresponding in composi- 
tion to an anhydrous nat^te. in physiosl ohar- 
eotert it is allied to the feldspars. It ocoors in granular 
form in eUsolite-syenlte in toa talaod of BIgiM lu tha 
Xsmgaanudilord, soatoum Borway. 

Sikt, c* A Middle En|riish form of skk^, 

StU (Bi^kfi), n, A kind of deer found in Japan* 
Akfi^ (sikf, n* [Sc. also suhe, eyh, < MB* oiks, 
prob. not < AS. sic. skih (Somner), a tamm, 
gutter, rivulet, but < Xsel. mod. tMptk dikeh, 
fren^; pfob* eonneeted with AS* oigmtp B. okp 




Bm't 


iilMit 


fUtiml (•! 

BOenfi: m. 


English fom of 


KoHh, Eng. in 1>oUi nses/ 

0. and n* A Mi 

idki^t A Middle English form of HckK 

•iker]|^ rikermugf. Middle English 
jUN dttings of MceTfSiekerlv, skikerimB, 
tKgh (Mk), n. (Tormerly also Seikh^ 
dWL ftcgtie, Sf/e, ^ke, 8ike; < Hind. Sikh, Ut 
disciple/ the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nansk Shah, who founded the sect.] Amem* 
her of a poUtlco-religiouB community of India, 
founded near Lahore about 1500 as a sect basea 
on the principles of monotheism and human 


tbn of tUtM in tb« Punialn coUeotlvelir oalled Khalaa: 

f davelojped In the beoinnlng of 
gh. The Punjab 


wjr Cl 

, . „ ^ in the be 

the nineteenth oenturv by Banj^t Singh, T , 

was annexed to British India in 1849^ alter the two Si: 
wars of ISM-'C and lS48-a 
Sikhigm (sd'kizm), n. [< Sikh (see def.) + -im.] 
The relii^ous system and practices of the 
Sikhs, as taught in the Sikh Scriptures, the 
** Adi-Qranth,” compiled by the immediate suc- 
cessors of Nanak, their founder. The system 
embodies an attempt to combine the leading 
doctrines of Brahmanism and Mohammedan- 
ism. 

atonf, n. A variant of ekHaton, 

~ f a. Same as Sicyonian, 

[ax r. Sp. nil, < L. nil, a kind of 
th.] A kind of yellowish earth 
cent by ancient painters; yellow 
f diilcum, an ancient name for red ocher. 
W)i [< ^^0 + -ageJl Feed for 
pared by treatment in a silo; ensi- 
!Bocent.] 

lllll agMonltarists . . . have not the least donbt as 
to tne ihlMalority of aUt^ over hay. 

Natwn, XXXVIL 212. 

gUage (M'ldj), v. t ; pret. and pp. silaged, ppr. 
•’ • g, f< Hlage, «.] To make sfl 


Wg^nal), «. TypUled by the 
I. the wmial alHanoe. X«kI%. 

, [< silenes^ iglgnee, < 

OF. (and £\) meilce m Pr. iileiei, m., gfksioia, 
f ., aa Sp. Pg. Bilenoio aa It. silmzio, < L. iilmSnm, 
a being silent, silence, < Hlen{t-)9, silent: see 
sfZssf.] 1. The state of being or keying si- 
lent; forbearance or restraint of sound; absti- 
nence from speech or other noise; muteness; 
reticence: as, to listen in silence; the chairman 
rapped for menee. 

Be cheek'd for ailmee, 

But never tax’d for speech, 

Shak., All’s WeU, L 1, 76. 

At one end of the table sat Longfellow. . . . whose ai 
Imee was better than many another man’s conversation. 

0. IT. Hdmu, Smerson, viii. 

2. Absence of sound or noise; general stillness 
within the range or the power of hearing: as, 
the Hlence of midnight ; toe ttUence of the tomb. 

The night's dead $(Unee 

Will well become such sweet^oomplalning grievance. 

Shak,, T.G.ofV.,llt.2.86. 

A aUanea soon pervaded the camp, as deep as that which 
reigned in the vast forest by whicii It was environed. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans^ i. 

8, Absence of mention : as, the sUenee of Scrip- 
ture (on a particular subject); oblivion; oo- 
scurity. 

Eternal sOsnoe be their doom. ITif ton. P. L.,vi. 885. 

A few more days, and this essay will follow the Befen- 
alo Popnli to the dust and aiUnee of the upper shelf. 

Macaulay, Hilton. 

4. In distilled spirits, want of flavor and odor; 
flatness; deadness. Bee Hlent spirit under si- 
lent [Bare.] 

The Scotch mauttfaoturer may, if be will, employ dam- 
aged grain, potatoes, molasses refuse, and various other 
waste products to yield the silent spirit, since, owing to 
Its etlenee, there is no possibility of detecting afterwards 
from what source It has been obtained. 

Spom' Eneye. ManuS.,1. 229. 

8. In music, same as reefi, S.-^Amyelnan il- 
Ime. See Amyelscan,^TGWSlt Of sUeiloe. a tower, 
generally built about 25 feet high, on which me Farsees 


Tvniiled bv the ffenas ^Chey have made the tmgpy discovery that the way to 
Ay puwu * sOmmw religious disputes is to take no notice of them. 

Jaienm, Kotea on Virginia (1797)^ p. 264 

iUailCF (sf'lgu-si), n, [As silence (see -ey^).] 
Same as silence, [Bare.] 

And, in love’a edency, 

Whlaperd each other, Lord, what a back hath he! 
Lestowi Jnnee Court AnagraiimatUi (1684). (Mans.) 


silaging, K silage, «.] ' 
treat in a silo. [Recent.] 

Any graaa in exceas of the reqnlrements of the atook 
could be eOaoad, The Field, Deo. 19, 1886. {Eneye. Diet.) 

Silaug (ri'la-us). ». [NL. (Besser, 1820), < L. 

an umbelliferous plant, said to be Apium 
graveolens.'ji A genus of polypetalous plants, 
/ the order VmheU^ferm ana tribe Seselinem, 
fidtt^d to the lovage {Ligueiicum), and 
^uished by Its yellowish flowers and in- 
conspicuous or obsolete 'olUtubes. The two ape- 
oles are natives of Buij^ and Siberia. They are smooth, 
plnnat " 


perennials, bearing 
the aegmei " 


. j decompound leaves with 

) segments narrow;ai|d'4gmfn and compound umbels 
with involuoala of ittl^enaB bfuctleti^ but the bracta of 
tht* involncre are onifobe or two or absent. For S. pro- 


gilch, M. Same as sealgh, [Scotch.] 
gila^ (ril), [Formerly also syle; < ME. sHen, 
sylen, < silen, LG. silen, sielen as Q. sielen, 
let off water, filter, ss Sw. sila, filter; with freq, 
formative -I, from the simple verb seen in AS. 
*8ihan, sed^ etc., let fall, drip, etc.: see sie^. 
Of. ri/f.] L trans^ To strain, as milk; pass 
throngh a strainer or anything similar ; filter. 
[Old and prov. Eng.] 

Tbo euwere tburgh towelle tgiea dene, 

His water into tho baaaynges shene. 

Habcte Book (fi. £. T. B.X p. 822. 

II infrans. 1. To flow down; drop; fall; 
sink. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

The kyng fear that care ooldlt at his hert, 

And uket full sore with aylyngoi teris. 

JMruoMon fVvy ^ E. T. fikX L 1807. 

2t. To settle down; compose or calm one’s 

. 8^. 



Tower of Silence of Paraees, near Teheran. 


Thah (they] eyUn to altte ^pon sUke wedia, 
Hadyn wyn for to wale dt wordea ynow. 

XkutrueUon if Troy (E. E. T. B.\ 1. 872. 
8f. To pass; go. 

Jason foil lustly and Joly knlghtesmoo^ . . . 
Wonen vp arnfy vppon wale fiotaes, 
flllsfi to uie Citie soffiy and fairs. 

JMwoMonQf IVog (B. B. T. &X L 1166 . 

4. To boil gently; simmer. HaUiwell [Prov. 

«. r. HliO. «{| B 0. liel, ft drain, 
sewer; mm the verb.] 1. A sieve.— 2. A 
stsraiiier or colander for liquids.— 8. That which 
is sifted or strained; hence, settlings; sedi- 
ment; filth* MdiUwm. 
gil^Csll), a. SsmeasiOia. 
gji^ (sUj. a* A dialeetal variant of soilK 
SOgi (su)» a* [Also slU; origin obscure*] A 
TOSOighginlag* [Prov. Eng.] 


(sl-l§'ne), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 1737), so 

caUed in allusion to the frequent sticky exuda- 
tion on its stems ; < h.Silenus, Bilenus : see SUe- 
nue, ] A genus of polypetalous plants, of the or- 


der Ckxryophyllacem, type of the tri be Silenem. It 
Is oharaotensed by flowers usually with a ten-nerved live* 
tooth^ club-shaped ovoid or inflated calyx, five spread- 
ing petals upon erect and slender claws commonly with 
two smaU a^ei^ ten stamen^ and a stalked ovary with 
one “ * ’ " " ” 

the , 

Yxlv^ia 

seeds. Abot^ 480 species have been desc^ribed, but only 
about 250 are now thought to be distinct. I'hey are annaal 
ireat variety of habit, tall and erect, 

or partial climbers, with narrow eii- 

. jite leaves, and pink, aoariet, white, or variously 
flowers, commonly in cymes or in one-sided spikes 
disposed in a terminsl panicle, lltey are abundant In 
Asia north of the tropl^ and In southern Europe and 
northern Africa, and there are about 12 species in South 
Africa. Besides 5 or 6 introduced species In the Atlantic 
border, tho United States contains about 82 species, 
ly in the Bocky Mountain and Paolflc region, about half 
of which are nearly or quite confined to California. Most 


the south of Europe. 8. PenneylvarAeOf a glutinous early- 
flowering specie^ is the wild pink of the eastern UnitM 
States (see out under ardhaphe/re). (For S. Phyinfea, see 


open 

*h campion, is used as an astringent. (For 8, e 
, also known in England as euehion-pink, see nuNW- 
pion.) 8. Cueubalut (8. injtaia), the bladder-esmpion, Is a 
wide-spread species of Europe, central and northern Asia, 
now introduced in the Atlantic United States. It is dao 
called behen and apaUinff-poppy ; also, from the shaped 
its calyx, in America oMcu, m England knajMSa and 
ufhttebmU. & maritima of the English coast (perhaps a 
variety of the last) has been called teitchea'Ahmble. 


variety at the last) h 
Sileild8B(i^-le'n^ ^ ^ 

dolle, 1824), < Silenc -ese.j A tribe of poly- 
petalous plants of the order CaryophyUaeem, it 
IB characterised by flowers with a nnitd ana more or leas 
tubular fonr- or flve-toothed calyx, live petala with spread- 
ing border and a riender claw often bearing two acalea at 
Ita summit, usnally ten stamens, two or more styles sepa- 
rate to the base— the ovaiy, atamena. and petala all com- 
monly elevated on a atalk-iike gynophore or continuation 
of the receptacle. It inclndes 11 genera, oU natives of 
the Old World except certain species of Diardhua and St 
Une. {8oo$laoSaponaria,Jjyehni»,mdOypcophila.) Moat 
of the genera are cultivated for their ornamental flowera 
as the pink, catohfly, etc., which resemble salver-4haped 
flowers, as phlox, in form, but are composed of aepame 


expose the bodies of their dead to be stripped of flesh 1^ 
vutores. These towers are usually so arranged that the 
denuded bones fall through a grating into a pit, whence 
they are removed for buriaL At Bombay, the principal 
seat of the Parsecs, a number of towers of alienee stand 
in a garden on a high hill. egyiL See aiient. 
gUencie (sl'lena), v, t ; pret. and pp. silenced, 
ppr, silencing. [< silence, n.] 1 , To cause to be 
or keep silent; put. or bring to silence ; restrain 
from speech or noise; ston the noise of: as, to 
silence a battery or a gun-boat. 

still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To ailenee envious tongues. 

Shak., Hen. Vm., ill. 2. 446. 
It is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute. 

And ever widening slowly ailenee alL 

Tennywn, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. To restrain from speech about something; 
cause or induce to be silent on a particular 
subject or class of subjects; make silent or 
speechless, as by restraint of privilege or li- 
oense, or by unanswerable argument. 

Is It therefore 
The ambaasador is aSlanead t 

8hak„ Hen. vm., L 1 . 97. 

Gomplaints being made against him unto the Bishop’s 
courts, he was for a while then put under the clroum- 
stanceaof afOsaoscI minister. C. Medhar, Mag. Chria., UL 1. 

Hence— 8. To make quiescent; put at rest or 
into abeyance; stop the activity of: as, to si- 
lence one’s conscience. 

Had tbqy duly oonaidared the extent of infinite know- 
ledge and power^these would have sOafMMl their aoraplea. 

D.Bagan* 


lent (u'lent), a. and n. [Early mod. E. also 
sylent; s li. silente, < L. silm{t-)s, ppr. of sUere, 
be silent ; cf . Goth. *silan, in comp, ana-sildn, 
become silent: cf. seld.l la. 1. Not sjieakinff, 
or making a noise with the voice; withhola- 
ing or restraining vocal sounds; mute; dumb; 
speechless: as, a silent spectator; silent watch- 
ers. 

O my God, I cry In the daytime, but thou heareat not; 
and in the night season, and am not adent. Ps. xxU. 2. 


Shak, 


atjounMjr 




2. In a restricted use, not given to speaking; 
using few words; not loquacious. 

Ulysses, he adds, was tho most eloquent and the moat 
idem edmon. W. Broome. 

8. Not speaking about some specified thing; 
withholding mention or statement ; saying no- 
thing; uncommunicative. 

This new-created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not aiient. Mdton, P. L., Iv. 988. 

It is very extraordinary that antient anthora should be ao 
adant In relation to Hellopolfs. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, U. 1 107. 

4. Lacking authority or ability to speak, as 
about something of personal concern ; not hav- 
ing a voice ; di^ualified for Speech : as, a s4- 
lent partner in a firm (see partner); the silent 
part of creation. — 5. Not uttered or expressed 
with the voice; unmarked bv utterance or de- 
monstrative speech: unspoken; unsounded: 
as, silent agony or endurance ; silent opposition ; 
a silent letter (see below). 

I wish, my Hege^ 

You had only In your aiient Judgmant tried it 

W. T., U. 1. 171. 

Her eyes are homes of edant prayer. 

Tannyaon, In Memoriam, xxxlL . 

6, Free from or unattended by noise or sound ; 
marked by stillness; quiet: as, rilenf woods; a 
silent assembly. 


liktt HiuTy tmx, 

Wtiloii, iparckllugi oii tlie tUmU wtvM, aoM tean 

tartglit SIpmm, F, q., IL xlL 7a 

yourself approecMi^ to ^e SjCl^tomb, Sir, 


Lof me. 


Diektnt, Uarttn Ohuulevlt 


SUoilt-alanil system. See/rs-ofom UUarw^ under 
Silent letter, a fetter of a wora wbioA la not 
■ounded or pronounced in the enunciation of the word, 
as the b in douM, the e In vieiueUt the d In Aondsoine, the 
second of the two like consonants in ebb, odd, o/, etc. The 
silent letter may be whc4ly useless, as in the above exam* 
pies, or it may serve as an accideutiu or conventional index 
of the sound given to some adjaoent' letter : thus, the e in 
bole, mete, bite, note, mole, etc., is silent, but it indicates 
Chat the precediim vowel is long : the e in indidt the g 
in sign^ the I in balm, etc., serve a similar purpose. Silent 
letters are traditional, repreaeoUng sounds tliat once ex* 
Isted in the word, either in English or in the Original 
tongue (as the p and I in iMalm, prononnced in hatin 
pmumwt Greek ^aAMd«i though often, as in this case, 
aitihQially restored after having been omitted (AS. ssolm, 
ME. solm, «aum«X or have been foisted in to suit some 
false etymology or erroneous analogy, as the I In could, 
the g In /ortignt the p in ptarmigan^ etc. The proportion 
of silent lettm in the present English spelling Is about 
121 per cent.— Silent spirit, distilled spirit which Is 
nearly or quite destitute of flavor and odor. Ck)mpare 
4.— Bileilt BSrstem, a system of prison discipline 
which Ittiposes entire silence among the prisoners, even 
when assembled togotlier.--* Silent Week. Holy Week. 
Also SISK ireek.— The Silent Sister, an ironical name 
of Ireland, at Sim. 1 and g. SiUnt, Tamwm^ Dumbt Mute. 
Siient expresses the fact of not speaking, taciturn the 
habitual disposition to refrain from speaking. Dumb 
strictly implies lack of the organs of speech, or defect in 
them, or lack of the power of speaking, while mule im- 
plies some special cause: hence deaf-mute is thoimht by 
many a better name tlwn deaf-and-dumh pemm for one 
who does not sp^ on account of deafness: an idol is 
dwmbjiot mute. Under figaratlve extension mule, dumb, 
and sdcnl are often used outside of the lines hare Indi- 
cated. in such freer nse there Is an advance in streimth 
from attent to mute and from mute to dumb: as, eOerU 
from absteaction ; mute with astonishment ; struck dumb 
with horror. 

n. n* 1. A silent period. [Bare.] 

Peep night, dsrk night, the eUent of the night 

Shak., 2 Hen. VX, L 4. Ifl. 

2. A short-oirouit switch attached to an elee- 
trio alarm, which when closed prevents the 
alarm from acting. 

If the peg is removed, or axis turned, ... the short 
circuit is broken, and the current pastes through the 
coil. A switch of this kind attached to an alarm is called 
uident. jR. 5. CuUey, Tract Teleg., p. 170. 

Sila&tlaryt (si-len 'shi-4-ri), n, [< LL. silentia* 
rim, a conndential domestic servant, a privy 
councilor, < L, sUtmtium, stillness, silence : see 
st/cnec.] 1. One appointed to keep silence and 
order, especially in a court of justice or a pub- 
lic assembly. 

The tUentiary. to call attention, atrlkes one of them 
(oolumnsl with his staff. 

Seebohm, Eng. ViL Community, p. 240. 

2. A privy councilor; one sworn not to di- 
vulge secrets of state: as, Paul the SHentiary 
(Banins Silentiarius), an officer of Justinian’s 
court. 

Afterwards he (the emperor] sent his rescript by Eusta- 
thius, the tSUwUarg, again confirming it 

Barrow, Pope's Supremacy, vt. f 16 (tr. from BaMtanusX 

iileilti0118 (m-len'shns),* a. [s= F. ailencieux s= 
Sp. Pg. sUencioBO = It. silensioso, < LL. Bilentio- 
BUS, perfectly still or silent, < L. silentium, still- 
ness, silence : see Bilenee.^ Habitually silent ; 
taciturn; reticent. [Bare.] Imp, Viet, 

silsiitly (ti'lent-li), adv. In a silent man- 
ner; without speech or 
noise; not soundinglv 
or noisily ; mutely ; qui- 
etly. 

iileiltlie8B(Bi'lent-nes), 
n. The state or con- 
dition of being silent; 
stillness; silence. 

The moonlight steeped In 
attentneee 

The steady weathercock. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mari- 
(ner, vl. 

SIleailB (si-lfi'nus), 

[L., < Or. leiTiifpdc, Si- 
fenus (see def.).] 1. 

In Or, myth,, a divinity 
of Asiatic origin, the 
foster-father of Bac- 
chus, and leader of the 
satyrs, but very fre- 
quently merely one of 
a number of kindred 
attendants in the Bio- 
nysiao thiasus. He was 
represented aa a robust, 
full-bearded old man, hairy 
and with pointed ears, frequently in a state of Intozlca* 
tkm, often riding on an ass and carrying a oantharaa or 
other wine-vesael 



SUmui.— Marble in the Clypto- 
th«k.Municli. 


M29 

The AKIsMf and flyfvani tad FSm 
And the Nympha of the wooda and wavea. 

SHuMeig, Hymn of Pan. 

2. In entom., a genus of coleopterous inteots 
of the family Mumemidm, Same as AnsloBieB, 
LatreiUe,^ 3. ln}HommciI.,agenttBof macaques, 
named from Maoaoue BilenuB, the wanderoo. 
aileryt (siPe-ri), n, A variant of eilsru, oelure, 
Silesia (si-lS^shm), n. [< SHesia (G. SehleBien), 
a province of Prussia and of Austria.] 1. A 
fine brown holland, originally made in Silesia 
and now nroduoed in England: it is glazed for 
wiudow-uiades or roller^linds. IHet, of Nee-- 
dlework,-^ 2. A thin cotton cloth, commonly 
twilled, used for linings for women’s dresses 
and men’s ^rments. 

SUesian (si-lS'sh^n), a, and n, [< SHeeia (see 
def. ) + -an.] 1. a. Pertaining to or oharacter- 
ietio of Silesia, a territory divided into the prov- 
inces of Austrian and P^sian Silesia, the lat- 
ter much the largar.—guciuii bole. 8ecbols2.— Sl- 
iMlsa wars, three wan waged by Frederick the Great of 
Pruaaia againit Auatrla, in 1740->4S, 1744-6, and 1766-08, 
oiteniihly for the powMclon of SUraa. Each war tomii- 
nated favorably lor PruMla, and the greater part of Silesia 
was permanently acquired. In the third war, generally 
known as the Seven Years' War, Austria, France, Russia, 
Saxony, and Sweden were alUed against Prussia, which re- 
ceived subsidies from Great Britiun. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Silesia, 
sllez (si'leks), n. [as P. silex, Biliee as Sp. Pg. 
BiHee, Bilica as It. selce, aiUee, flint, < L. ailex 
(Bilic-), flint.] Same as ailica, 
ailfber^te (silf'hSrg-it), n. [< Silfberg (see 
def.) + .tl03.] In mineral,, a manganesian 
mineral belon^g to the amphibole or horn- 
blende group, found at Vester-Silfberg in Swe- 
den. 

ailgreeXL (sU'grSn), n. A dialectal variant of 
aengreen, 

flilhouette (sil-^t^), n, [as D. Dan . silhouet sa 
Sw. G. Bilhuett, < F. siMtouette, a profile port^it 
in black, bo called after Etienne de Silhouette, 
Freneh minister of flnanoe in 1759, whose rigid 
public economy, intended to avert national 
bankruptcy, caused his name to be applied to 
things eheajp, especially to things maae osten- 
tatiously cheap in 
derision of him.] 1. 

Originally, a por- 
trait in black or 
some other uniform 
tint, sometimes va- 
ried as to the hair 
or other parts by 
lighter lines or a 
lightening of shade, 
showing the profile 
as oast by a candle 
on a sheet of paper; 
hence, any opaque 
portrait, design, or 

image in profile. Sil- Snbouette or Cooise Waablagton. 

houwto portrait! were 

very common throughout the early yeara of the nine- 
teenth century, and are often out out m black paper. 

As he entered the parlor his eye canght upon two s0- 
houeUee, . , . black profiles, with the Ughta done in gold 
— about aa poor semDlanoee of humanity as could be con- 
ceived. Mri, GadteU, Sylvia's Lovers, xzxiv. . 

There wasastiofclng-idasteriliAouellsof him in the wid- 
ow's bedroom. Thaekeray, Bluebeard's Ghost. 

2. Opaque representation or exhibition in pro- 
file ; the fignre made by the shadow or a shad- 
owy outline of an object ; shadow. 

The oat's dark eUhouette on thq wall 
A couohant tiger’s seemed to faU. 

WhUHer, Snow-Bound. 
Bn or In sUboaette, shown in outline, or in uniform solid 
color only. 

In the close feweground ia this framing of trees, which 
stand out in eUhouette against a blight bine sky. 

MafpoTt WeeHy, XXXllI., Sapp., p. 60. 

SilllOtiette (Bil-()-et'), V, t, [< silhouette, n.l To 
represent or exhibit in suhouette; make or 
bnng out a shaded profile or outline view of: 
used chiefly or only in the past participle. 

A flock of roosting vultures, eUhouette on the sky, lin- 
ger with hslf-openeo, unwllUnff wing. 

0. W. Cable, Creoles of Louisiana, L 
He stood eUhouetUd sgslnst the flaming Eastern sky 
alone. 8, J, Jhmean, A SooiaTDq^ure, zL 

Silica (sir LkB), n. |^.,<L.yitogr(yfHo-), flint: 
see aim,] Silicon oloxid (BiOo), or silicic an- 
hydrid, a white or colorless suDstance, nearly 
insoluble in water and in all acids except hy- 
drofluoric acid, suioa Is extremely hard, and fuses 
with diAonUy In the o»hydrogen flame to a oolorlesf 
amorphous gisss. In nature, aa qusrta it is universally 
distributed, sod is the eonmiottew of mlnsndi ; hare be* 
kmg the varletlas fodMUfikd, anettiyit, diiitesdony. 



in color. iSUeatn the form of quwta makes theasodof the 
sea-ihora^and roek^iiiaaaeasaquartslfceaiidMUiditciie. It 
slso ocoiirs as the rare minenQ trldymiU^ known only in 
voloanlo rooks and in a few meteorites, end as the emof* 
phous opal, which is softer end more soluble than quertk. 
and contains more or lest water, (flee gwwfZ. 
oval, also aumnUe, eriatobtdUe, umanepklogUa,) flUlea 
mao forms the material of the sploiilea of many »QOgei 
and of the fruetules of diatoms ; deposits of the latter are 
not uncommon under peat*8wamps, and in some regions 
vast beds have been aoonmulated. (See if^ueerial earth, 
under itifkteerial.) SUloa oombinea with oasea te form 
compounds oallsd slUoalM, which oonstltute the rooky 
crust of the globe. It oeours In aolution in the waters 
of many mineral apilngs, and somettmes ia deposited in 
enormous quantities about geyser-basins. From the slU- 
cates taken up by plants atiioa is often deposited on tbe 
surface or ia tbe lutorior of their stems. The value of 
the eqnisetum, or soourltig-rush, is due to the stUoa con- 
tained in it which sometimes amounts to 18 per cent of 
the fresh plant - Sand it extensively used for the manu- 
facture of glaas and mortar. The prominent alUoates rec- 
ognised among minerals are the mdaeUieaUm, aalts<ff meta- 
sUicio acid (HgSiOsX and orth oeW ea te e, salts of orthoriUoic 
sold (H 4 Si 04 X Examples are rhodonite, or manganese 
metasllicatej^nfliOs)^ and willemite, or sine orthouUoate 
(ZnaSiOi). There are also ditillcat^ polysilioates, etc., 
but they are rarer, and their nature is less clearly under- 
stood. Boa gloat, mortare, end tandt. Also called sKsn. 
—Infusorial Biltoa. same as infuaorial earth (which 
see, under fn/UsoKol).— SUloa baiulaffC, in stop., a ban- 
dage which is moistened wlUi sodium sHloate after having 
been applied. 

siUoate (siri-kat), ft. [<«IH<Mc + -afcL] A salt 
of silicic acid. Silioatesformed by the union of •illeic 
acid with the bases alumina, lime, magnesia, jpotassa, soda, 
etc., oonstltute by far the greater number of the minerals 
which compose the crust of the globe. Gisss is a mix- 
ture of artificial silicates of alkalis and alkaline earths or 
metsUio oxids (see plaii).—fiiUcatO cotton. Seesclloni. 

silicated (siFi-kS-ted), a, [< Bilieaie + -cd^.] 
Coat^, mixed, combined, or impregnated with 
silica.— Bilioatod soap, s mixture of sodium aaicate 
and hind soap. 

Bilicatisaum (sil-i-ka-ti-zfi'shon), n, [< y»M- 
eate + -4ee + -aHon.] The process of combin- 
ing with silica so as to change to a silicate, 
ri&re.] ^ 

Bllicea (si-lis'f-^, n. pi, J'NL., < L. silex (ailic-), 
flint: see ailex,! 1. SiiiciouH sponges. Bee 
Silieiapongite, — 2. Sponges, excepting Calcarea; 
all non-calcareouR sponges. All the existing homy 
or fibrous sponges are supposed to have been derive from 
Silieea which have lost their spicules, or replaced them by 
a fibrous skeletal support The SiUeea, as a subclass of 
Spongim, are divided l>y Von Lendenfeld into three orders 
—’Bexactinetlida, Chondroepongim, and Carnaewpongim. 

sHicoons, o. Bee Hilicioua. 

sllidc (si-lis'ik), a, [< NL. ailica 4* -fc.] Of or 


so obtained. 


i byd 
The 


acid is a colloid, and is obtained in an 


aqueous solution, which if concentrated sets to a ielly. 
Bulcic acid has not yet been obtained in the pore form, 
as it undergoes decomposition into water and silica when 
dried. There are several hypothetical silicic acids, from 
which the several classes of silicates are supposed to be 
formed. Hiich are orthoslliolc acid (H 4 Si 04 ), metasilidc 
acid (HoHiO.>tX and paraslllcio acid (HafllOiiX Hone of 
these acids has been isolated.-> Bilido Stlisr, a com- 
pound of silicic acid with an alkyl, as methyl silicate 
5CH8)48104). 

BilidcalcareoilB (siFl-si-kal-kft'rc-us), a. [< 
NL. ailica 4* L. calcariua, calcareous.] Con- 
sisting of silica and calcareous matter. Also 
ailicocalcareoua, 

siliclceratoUB (slFi-si-ser'a-tus), a, [< NL. aili- 
ext + Or, nkpoQ (tccMT-), horn.] Consisting of or 
containing mixed silioious spicules and nomv 
fibers : applied to a group of sponges, the Mall- 
chondria, 

Bilicide(siFi-sid), ft. f<ailie-on + -ide^,] A com- 
pound of silicon with a single other element 
which is relatively electropositive, or with an 
organic radical. Also ailmuret, 

sUidferoilB (sil-i-slf 'e-rus), a. £ss F, ailioi/dre, 
< NL. silica + ferre ks £. beartl Bearing or 
containing silica ; nroduoing silica, or united 
with a portion of silioa. 

BiliciflcatiOll (si-lisM-fl-k&'shqn). e. [» F. aiU- 
eif cation; as ailicify 4- -afion (see -jwaWon).] 
Conversion into silica. 


in the gravel, as evidenced by tbe known om^es in t 
substances imbedded in it, is aiUeilieaUon, 

J. D, Whitney, Auriferous Gravels of tbe fllerra Nevada, 

[p. 887. 

Bilidiy (si-lis'i-fih V , ; pret. and np. aUieified, 
ppr. aUicif^ing, [< NL. aiUca 4- faoere, make, 
do(see->N).] L trans. To convert into silica, 
as organic matter of any kind, especially wood. 

Jasper varietise of quarts Inr a replaoement of tbe Mulir 
struoture of the wood by aUioioui waters, sometiines eon- 
tainiog oxids of Iron and manganese, Agattaad and |a»> 
perlseo wood admitting of a fine polSsli, and of the riCbeel 
rH ydUow, and teowa oblot% oomna in tautoeiMa qaasMU 


t^teronutt^ Mlt-topi 

l«6( In jUniiitttr lin#i t>«nn ttanahtm t iln^ ten- 

jS, k^truMi To become silica.: be imMeg- 
ofttedi with eilloe* 

iilielolui, lUioeoiie (si-Ush'us, -ins), a. [» F* 
HHoeuXf of or pertaining to flint, < L. siUemts, 
of or pertaining to flint, < HUsx (ttilio-), flint: 
W9Hm,9il4oa*J 1. Containing or resembling 
siliea, or having its general cbaraoter.— *8. In 
containing or consisting of silica or si- 
lieious substance in one or another form : as, 
MoUm sponges: silioiow sponge-spicules; the 
test or skeleton of various protozoans, 
especially radiolarians.— guidons eartlL Mrth 

mmitUiia of or etpeolally shonndlng to fUloa-rlUlldoas 
^ter. Same (a).— jUliolous waters, wioh wa- 

ters M oon^ sil| 0 H In solatia In oonslderable quenUty, 
as many boiling springs 

BiUdapougia (siKi-si-spon'ji-e), n. pi [NL., 
< L. nlex (8ilHh)f flint, sponffia, a sponge.1 
SiUcious sponges ; ,an order or other group of 
sponges onaracterized by the presence of sili- 
cious spicules: used with varying latitude by 
different writers, in the widest sense the saieitpon- 
pirn Inolude all non-caloareons eponirea whether slllolous 
spicules are present or not, and are the same as ^< 0011 , 2. 
In SoUas's cisssISoation the term Is restricted to Mian- 
matUetam haring a skeleton the soleres of which are not 
calcareous, being thus the sUioious nmnges without the 
Jfvxotpon^. Also Saieotponpim, m cuts under Pori* 
unci liTpffyifffffflr . 

iillcllXXll (si-lish^-um), n. [NL., < L. eilex (silio-), 
flint.] Same as silicon, 

gUidlirot (si-lis'iu-ret), n. [< L. silex (sUic-), 
flint, + -uretjy Same as sitieide. 

dliduretad, dlidnretted (sUis'iv-ret-ed), a. 


which It Is howbCflstsd to do by Us sotlon on Che osito 
which the iron ooatal^ an tncrsase of ittleon dutnging 
combined esrbon to graphltio, and rice rersa. Alscqulea 
highHMktm irim, tM, or late more generaUr, /arocwma. 
"When the founder understands Its (stHoon^s] use. he 
may soften end toughen, or harden and strengthen hie 
Iron to suit bis requir^ents.** (gam and Orfoii. Trans. 
Amer. Inst. Min. Eng. (ISSS-O), XVH. m)— flUlOW 
Wars, s kind of stoneware Introduced abont 1888 by the 
Lambeth Mtterlea : it Is colored In the body, reiy slightly 
glased, and somewhat reeembles Wedgwotm ware in sur- 
face and coloring. 

gUiCOnige (sil'i-kon-lz), s. f. and i . ; pret. and pp. 
siUooniaedf ppr. siliconizing, [< siaeon + -izo.] 
To oombine, or cause to combine, with silicon. 

The presence of alkaline anioatee in the furnace pro- 
motes the sUieonizing of the Iron. Bneyc. Brtt . , XllL 851. 

silicoaiB (sil-i-ko'sis), n, [NL., < silicon + -oats.] 
Pneumonoconiosis in which the particles are 
of flint: same as cUmUcosis. 

Biliooakeleta (siPi-k^skere-th), n. pi [NL., 
pi. of siticoskeletoH^ < L. silex {silic-% flint, + 
Qr, aseXerdiff a skeleton.] A subclass of Radios 
taria, containing those radiolarians whose skel- 
eton, if any, is silicious. Most of these protosoans 
hare the power of secreting silica to form a more or leaa 
elaborate network or baaketwork, as figured under BadUh 
taria. The term Is contrasted with Aeantiiometrida. 


stretched acroes between the two plaoentm, rendering the 
pod two-oelled in an anomtloue way. Also tfUgua, flee 
Mieo cut niider pod. 

K orm (siPi-kwi-fdrm), a, [< L. siliqua, a 
K)d, + forma^ form.] Having the form 
of a silique. 


flint, + -uretjy Same as sitieide. 
iilieitiretad, loliciiiretted (sUis'iv-rct-ed), a, 
[< L. silex (silic^)f flint, + -urof + -od^,] Com- 
bined so as to form a siliciuret.— guiolureted 
hydrogen, hydrogen sllloido (SlHi), a colorless gas com- 
posed of sIHoon and hydrogen, which takee fire sponta- 
neously when in contact with atr, giving out a brilliant 
white fight 

gUide (sil'i-kl), n. [Also silicule, < F. silicule; 
< L. silicula, a little husk . 
or pod, dim. of siligm, a ^ 

husk, pod: see siliqua.] \ T 1 1 A f /m m\ 
In &of., .in the mustard \ 1 / Ifflf I 1 1 it 
family, a short silique — W W Vfw 

that is, a pod or seed- H T T M 
vessel the length of ' , 

which does not more , 
than twice, or possibly M// 4 tS$trfa-/iut»rw. a.aaate, 
thriee, tbe 

breadth, as in the shep- t)f yemui whitiow^ratB, £pv- 
herd^s-purse, Zunarih, 
candytuft, etc. See si- t|jej^Wthe 46 Mpiaicnt.«nd 
liquefpouchf 4 . and flg. 4 ^ 
under pod. Also silusuUif silicule. * 
iilicoborate (siFl-ko-bd'rat), n. [< silicon 
borate.'] Same as bbrosiliraie. 
giUcoborocalcita (siPi-kp-bo-ro-karsit), n. [< 
L. silex {silic-), flint, + NL. boron + E. calcito,] 
Same as hotoUte, 

gUicocalcareong (sil'i-kp-kal-ka'rp-us), a. 
Same as sHidcaloareous. 

gilictduoric (siPi-kp-flp-or'ik), a. [< silicon + 
Jluor4n 4- 4c,] Pertaining to or consisting of 
silicon and fluorin. 

ailicfidiaoride (siPi-kp-fl&'d-rid or -rid), n. 
[< silicon + Jlttor 4- -icfoi.] M 2 .SiFe, a salt of 
silicofluoric acid. Sec silicojluoric. 
gUiCOn (aiPi-kon), n. [< NL. silicon^ < L. silex 
flint : see sileXy mica,] Chemical symbol, 
Si ; atomic weight, ^.4. A non-metallio ele- 
ment which is obtained in three allotropic forms 
— namely, amorphous, as a dull-brown powder 
soluble in alkali, which bums when ignited; 
graphitic, in crystalline leaves having a stro^ 
metallio luster and lead-gray color, insoluble in 
alkali and non-combustible; and crystalline, in 
octahedral needles having a red luster, and 
hardness a little less than that of the diamond. 
Next to oxygen, tUloon U the moet abundeat elerntmt in na- 
ture. It la round only In combination, chiefly with oxygen. 


^nist/Fopods I 
uy Vermet 


1 , belonging to the fam- 


the SiliquariidsB^ having a tuoular 
shell which begins as a spiral 
and ends with irregular separated 
whorls or coils, somewhat like 
the hard cases of some worms, as 
serpulas. S. angnina Is a typical 
example. Bruguidres^ 1789. {b) 
p. 0 . ; pi. sUiquarUe (-e).] A spe- 
cies or an individual of this ge- 
nus. (c) A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks: same as Solecurtus, Schu- 
macher, 1817. 

(siPi-kwa-ri'i-de), 
n, ft. [NL,, KSiliquarh. + -idee.] 
A family of tssnioglossate gastro- 





mekee up the lerger ptf t of the look-cmst of the globe. 
Aleo called i0Miim.---glllC(MI-lirai8, braes prepanM with 
the addition of a smsU amount of sUloon, by which its 
valuable quehtlee are said to be improved.— gtUoou- 
toroni^ copper prepared with the audition of a email 
imount of saioon-oamr, by which Its valuable properties 
for certain uses, ss fw telemph-wire, are said to be con- 
siderably improved. WeiUera snioon-bronae telegraph- 
wire was found by analysts to consist of almost chemically 
piua oonper, with 0.02 per cent of silloon. The slUaon- 
hronae trieimone-wire of the same maker contained L02 
neroent of sine, l.Uof tin, and 0,05of sUloon. The addi- 
tion of the silloon in liie manofacture of slltoon-bronse 
seems to have no other efteot than that of entindy remov- 
ing the oxygen of the eopper.—gtliiOOIl-lroil, iron eon- 
tafning a large proportion m sflloon (as mnch, in some in- 
stsneet as 10 to U per oentX prepared for use In Improv- 
iSf the qui^ of espedatty for foundry nse, 


A family of tssniogiossatc gastro- 
pods, typified by the genus iWt’mioria, having 
tubular shell with a continuous ibugitudmalsn 
which at first is spiral, 
but later grows irre war. I 

The species are olosely 1 

related to the VermeHdm^ » m 

and by most concholo- / /■ 1 

gists are referred to that i m A 

aUiane (Bi-I5k'), n. [< F. fl /M M 

ffiUquess&p.sUiomfsPg. Jl fSi 

It. siliqua, < L. siliqua^ ^ H ^ m\ 

husk, pod: see siHqua,] H W 
In bolt the long pod- |l “ W 

like fruit of the mustard W2 1 Js 

family, it is a narrow two- ^ . ' 

valved capsula with two parie- ^ ^ ®l!‘’*"*** 
tal Tdaceutie. from which the of 

— > In HnhlMMnn* Sm. •« Of R^phunut R0‘ 

VMves separaM In deo^enoe. fkamiatrum. jT of mo* 
yreqoenuy a false partition is tm^. 


lue ail non-calcareoni sponger whether silicious iaria. The term Is contrasted with Aeanthometrida. 
a having a skeleton the soleres of which are not fikeletm 4’ -al] Having a sihcious skeleton, as 


a radiolariau ; composed of silica, as a skeleton. 

BilioOSpongiflBCsiHi-kp-spon'ji-o), n. pi [NL.] 
Same nemiei^ongim. 

Bilicnla (si-lik'u-ia), ». ; pi. Siliculse (-IS). [NL., 
< L. silieulat a little husk or pod: see silicle.] 
In hot., same as silicle, 

Sillcillar (si-lik'u-lkr), a. [< silieula 4* -ar®.J 
In boL, having the* shape or appearance of a 
silieula or silicle. 

ailicille (siri-kul), n. Same as silicle, 

gUiCIlloSe (si-lik'u-lds), a. [< HL.silicuiosuSf < 
L. silieula^ a little husk or pod : see silicle.] 1 . 
In boL, same as silicular. — 2f. Full of husks; 
consisting of husks; husky. — 3. Same as sili- 
quose, 2.— Sillonloss cataract. See tUiqum eataraet, 
under tOiquom. 

silicalous (si-lik'u-lus), a. Same as silieulose. 

sUigmonsf (si-lii'i-nds, -nus), a, 
[< L. siligo {siligin-)t a white kind of wheat, 4* 


[< L. siligo {siligin-)t a white kind of wheat, 4* 
-ose.] Made of fine wheat. Bailey, 1727. 
ailing-dish (si'ling-dish), n. Same as silel, 2. 
aUlqnft (siri-kwk), n. ; pi. siliqum (-kwe). [NL., < 
L. siliqua, a husk, pod, also a very small weight ; 
see siUque.J 1. In bol, same as silique, -- 2, A 
Roman unit of weight, ttV? of a pound. — 8. A 
weight of four grains, used in weighing gold and 
precious stones ; a carat. — 4. In anal, a, forma- 
tion suggesting a husk or pod.—aiUqua olivm, 
in anat, the fibers appearing on the surface to encircle 
more or less completely the inferior olive of the brain : 
their outer and Inner parts are called /tcnfevlf tUiqum. 
Siliqnaria (sil-i-kwa'ri-l), n. [NL., < L. siU- 
qua, a husk, pod: see* Zf7fgim.] In conch.: 
(a) A genus of tfenioglossate holostomatous 


am,] 1. In bol, bearing sUiques: having or 
forming that species of pod called a silique : 
as, sUiquose plants. — 2. In med., resembling or 
suggesting a silicle. Also silieulose.-^VQRMjssie 
oalluraet, in med.. a form of cataract with alisbroilon of 
the greater part of the lens and with caloareono Impreg- 
nation of the layer of the capsule. Also called dry-ehMed 
ffOUwoet, eUtowoee eataraet, eataraeta aridfheUi^wtta. --' 
fUllquCMM dasquaniation, iu med., the casting off from 
the skin of dried vestoles whose tiaid contents have been 
absorbed. 

Silk (silk), a. and a. [< ME. silk, sylk, selk, sele, 
seolk, < AS. seolc, seoloo, siotoc, sioluc (in comp.) 
(for ^sile, like meolc, milk, for *»ii/c*) = Icel. 
sink as 8w. Han. silke, silk; at. Buss. shelkH =r 
White Russ* and Little Russ, sholk =b OPruss. 
silkas, silk, sa Lith. shilkai, shilkos, silk, silkas, 
silk threads, as Hung, selyem, silk, all prob. < 
Bcand.; OHG. sileeho, selecho, sclaeho, a robe 
(< Slav. T) (of. E. serge^, < F. serge ss Pr. serga, 
sirgm as Sp. sarga as Pjg. saria as It. sargia, 
serge, silken stuff, aa Ir. siric, silken, < L. serica, 
fern.) ; < L. seriotm, silk, pi. serica, silken gar- 
ments, silks, lit. Berio stuff, neut. of Serieust < 
Gr. IvptsAg, pertaining to the Seres, Berio, < Gr« 
XvprCf L* Seres, a people of eastern Asia cele- 
brated for their silks: see JSeric. The Chinese 
name for silk is szif, szik, ss\ with variants sed, si, 
whence Oorean 8a.sil, sir, Mongol sereg, silk, < se 
(< Chinese szd, sei) 4* -reg, a suffix of Tatar laa>« 
guages. The Chinese woraisprob.Doteonneoied 
with the European, except that the Gr. may 

mean the (IJhiiieso, and be based on the Ciflnese 
name for silk. For the more common Tout, word 
for * silk,’ see say^.] I. a. 1 . A fine soft thread 
produced chiefly by the larvae of various bom- 
byoid moths, especially of Bombyx (Seriearia) 
mori, known as siiktoorms, feeding on the leaves 
of the mulben^ and several other trees. (See 
Bombyx and silkworm, and compare gut, 4.) aUk 
is the strongest, most Instroui, snd most valuable of textile 
fibers. The throsd is composed of several finer threads 
drawn by the worm from two large organs or glands con- 
taining a viscid substance, which extend, as in other co- 
ooon-rosking caterpillars, along a groat parteff the body snd 
terminate in two spinnerets at the month. W ith this sub- 
stance the silkworm envelops itself, forming Its cocoon. 
Bate tUk la produced by the operation of winding off at the 
same time several of these cocoons, after they have been 
Immersed In hot water to soften the natural gam on the 
filament, on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth, 
even thread. Before ft is fit for weaving it is converted 
Into one of three forms, namely rinplet, tram, or ergamine. 
Single* (o collective noun) is formed of one of the reeled 
thr^s, twisted in order to give It strength and flnnnese. 
Train is formed of two or more threads twisted together, 
and is commonly used in weaving as the sAoot or teq/K. (fbr 
organtim, see throum eUk, below.) Silk of various qaslities 
rimt none fully equal to the preceding) is produced by 
different genera of the family Saturmidm, paiticular^ 
the tusser-worm of India, .Attoeus mgUUa. the yama-tnai 
of Japan, Antherma yemeomai, etc., feeding on the oak 
and other plants. 

2. A similar thread or fiber spun by Various 
other insects, especially some spiders; a kind 
of cobweb or gossamer. Some such webs are 
lustrous, and may be reeled like true silk. See 
NephUa, and cut under silk-spider. — 3. Cloth 
made of silk; by extension, a garment made of 
such cloth. In this sense the word has a plural, sSke, 
denoting different sorts or varieties : as, black eSUe; white 
eOk; colored e&ke. 

The kynge hyme aelfene sette . . . 

Undyre a lylore of eyUce. 

Mart* Aftkure (E. E. T. S.\ 1. 8196. 

And seeing one so gay in purple eitkt. 

Tennyem, Qeratnt 

^e liethought her of a faded eUk. Tetmyeon, Geraint 
4 . The mass of long filiform styles of the female 
flower of maize: so called from their resem- 
blance in the unripe state to silk in fineness 
and softness. [U.S.] — 5. The silky down in 
the pod of the milkweed (hence also called silk- 
weed).— 6. The silkiuess or silky luster often 
observed in the sapphire or ruby, due to the 
inclusion of microscopic crystals between the 
crystalline layers of the gem. The silk is visi- 
ble only on what would bo the pyramid faces of 
the crystals. 

In many genuine rubles we find a sDlnr stmeture (call- 
ed eilk by jewellers). Jour. JF^rankHn Inst,, CXXIL >80. 
Ohangeahls slUt Bame as ehot sOi-.—Ohlna silk. 
See poncM.— Corah Silk. Bee eoroA.— Dacca tUk. an 
embroidery-silk sold In akeina That commonly osed Is 
of European make, though presurving the Indian name. 
Diet. yeedlework.-^maWlM Silk (named from JBUol, 
a writer on needlework], a kind of knitting4dlk.---Faar^ 
nltnrs-iUk, a fabric of silk or having a silk surfaee, used 


iUk 

Dtv famttiird^veriiig mA othir aplwiitei(y.<--|Q4litt 
iilk. a raw tOk aaported from fvn&t 4«rlv«d from Uia 
provlnoa of Qhllau in northern Penia, from irhioh the 
larsett amount of the materia! came in the mldlAle a^ 
and dorn to the aerenteenth centiii 7 <*-> iUhod amt. »ee 
Uulla a soft thin allk without a twill, woven 
Uke cotton, of different qnalltita and mannfaotiirea : 
looMly need.-' JaiMUMM ailki formeriy. a fabric made 
in England, having a linen warp and a ailk weft; now, a 


gjk Bee oa.~FQ|||^ BipL 


k rich silk fabfTo need for monnSng garments for 
women. Dia, qf tflfc. Sec def. 1.— 

Bnaicihimdar aUk, Indian silk stuff of different quiOi- 
ties and styles at manafantttre.^BliOt aUk. Bee sAeti, 

' p. a., 4 — «lle«da giMnmtitg vnaAhitta, a machine for 
eliminating the naniral gnm from the fiber of silk, by 
snMeetlna it to the action of warm water, and beatlng.^- 
Btlk'diOUUlllff mafilltna, a machine for twisting t^e- 
ther two or more fUamentsof twisted silk. JB. J7. SnuhL 
— Silk-atgiag maohllia, a sUk-aorting machine.— BOk- 
aoflaillliff iwaoMwa , a machine in which silk is softened 
and polished after <tyefng. The skeins of sUk are psssed 
over reoiiNPOeating bobblna-SUk-aortlllg maomna, a 
machine for sorting threads of silk according to thickness 
and winding them upon bobbins. The proper bobbin Is 
presented to the thread by the aoUon of a lever, which is 
governed hy the thickness of the threed passing between 
gage-roUers.— 8Uk>teatliig madhlneL a device, on the 
mneipie of the spring -halaiice, for testis the strength of 
sak thresds or filaments.— Bleayad aUlL See sleaw.— 
BlNllL tUk, sUk thread produced by spinning the short- 
fioered silk from cocoons which the insect has pierced in 
eating its way out, or waste silk of any sort which cannot 
be thrown in the nsoal manner : it is span like woolen, and 
is need, either alone or with cotton or woolen, for special 
fabrics— Tabby lUk. Sameaslob^. 

Mr. Adolphus Hadlodk carried forward the babe, cnvel- 
<med in a long fiowing blanket of white CoMg affs, lined 
with white satin, and embroidered with ribbon of the 
some color. & Judd, llaigaret, L 14. 

Throwa bIUl sUk thread formed by twisting together 
two or more Uireads or singles, the twisting being done 
in the direction contnny to that of the singles themselves. 
The material so prepared for the loom Is generally called 
orpanittuu—‘T0 taae lUk, to become or be appointed 
king’s or qneen's counsel : In allusion to the sflk gown 
then issnmed. Bee phrase sWr gown^ under IL— TOa- 
MT Bilk. See fumer-sair.-Vlxg&la lUk, the silk-vine, 
Pmriptoea Orxea: so called from the silky tuft of the seed. 
It is cultivated and inclines to be spontaneous in Virginia. 
Bee JPfr(pioca.^WtaiPplJlg'‘§Ukf a fine strong floss em- 
plcyed in the menofacrare of artlflolsl files. 

n, a. 1. Made of silk ; silken : as, a silk dress ; 
silk Btoekiiigs. 

Wbata disgrace is it tome . . . to take note how many 
pair of Mt ttoekififfg thou bast vis. these, and those that 
were thy peach-coloured ones 1 Sik<iJlr.,2Hen.IV.,iL2. 17. 

Silk-like; silky. [Bare.] 

Vonr inky browa your Mack sOJt hair. 

Shat.f As you Uke it, ilL 5. 4ft. 

illk-baikoak,tbe8flkyoak. SeeG>m;af«a.-~8jakbmld, 
a line and closely worked braid of silk, made for the decora- 
tion of gannents, and sometimes of lumltnrc, by being laid 
upon the surface of the stuff in scrMls and other patterns 
and sewed down with fine silk thread.— Miv oanvms, fine 
canvas of silk, intended for such simple emijroidery in the 
way of worsted-work as can be done by following UiC reg- 
nhur meshes of the can vss. The object of the silk fabric Is 
to avoid the necessity of filling in a background, as the 
canvas itself su^cs it.— Bilk damask, a silken textile 
with elaborate flowerwpattems, formerly much used for 
fine npholstery. Compare damtUk, 1 (a) and (b)i— BUk 
gffwn, or tbs sQk. w) The canonical robe of a king’s 
or qneen’s counsel In England, differing from that of an 
crdinaTy banister in being made of silk atid not of stuff. 
Hence— (ft) A king's or queen's counsel. 

Mr. Blowers, the eminent tUk gwn. 

JHckmu, Bleak House, i. 
Bilk hat, a high cylindrlosl hat made with a body of stiff- 
ened muslin covered by a kind of silk plush, eapeolally de- 
signed for this purpose. Bilk hats are worn for common use 
by men, also by women as liding-hats and sometimes for 
ardinary costume.— Bilk mdSlm, a thin and gansy silk 
textile, either plain, or printed in smsll patterns in color, 
or ornamented with raised figures made in the weaving.— 
Bilk papsr, tissue-paper ; especially, a fine quality of tis- 
sue-paper used for delicate polishing or cleaning, as for the 
glass of lenses, efo.— Bilk ssslsklll, a fine textile made 
of tusser-ailk with a long soft pile Imitating sealskln-fUr. 
Oompare mtlMn doth, under ssoialbfo.— illk SSXgft, a 
twilled silk cloth used eapeoially for the linings of fine 
coats. There is generally a diagonal pattmm pruduced in 
the weaving, the stuff being of one color.— sUk ShSg, a 
kind of shag made wholly or in part of allk.— BHk-spiW 
stilliroldsry. a kind of appUqad work in which the oma- 
mento applied are smsll sprays previously embroidered in 
filoeel or floss-silk on thin stuff and cut out for the pur- 
poae.—Bi]k*Stodki]lgB, silken hose. They were formerly 
regarded as extravagant and reprehensible, and as worn vy 
men were regarded as an indication of luxtirions habits; 
hence tho tOk-stoekinff goniry or element, the Inxerloas or 
wealthy class ; a dUt-doekmg, s person eff this class.— 
Blik-feOD Sfiliiiftftto. Bee valmdto. 
iriUk-bimtillH (silk'ban'ting), n. An American 
bimting of Bie genus 8j^a (formerly J^iMpfoa), 
as the black-throated a. tmerieana, whose plu- 
mage is peculiarly close and smooth. See cut 
under 8pisa> Coues, 

Bilk-cotton ( silk ' kot'n ),n. See cottonX^ BUk* 
cotton tM, a name of numerous trees of the tribe Bom- 
ftoeosBof the mallow family, whose seeds are invested with 
sHk-cotton. Bach are the species of the genera Bombax. 
Sriodendron, and Oekroma; also of the genus Paehira of 
tropics! America. Hie silk-cotton trees most properly so 


mm 

I f s T sfts riiii sib el Mia But sad 

jModsoditm ms^<msimsmk ef India and tnipiMd Amw- 
lea, 

BllkmIXBBBor (sltk'dres^Br), ti. One who is em- 
ployed in the preparation of silk cloth for the 
market, as in smoothing, stiffening, and fpld- 

■illm (tU'kii), a. [< MB. mOW», 

seolken, < AS. scofoan, riofoaa, ssolaom* of silk, 
< seolCf silk: see silk.] 1* Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of silk. 

Fetter strong madness in asOIrni thread. 

Shok., Much Ado, v. 1. S6. 

2. Like silk; soft or lustrous; hence, delicate; 
tender ; smooth. 

Taffeta phrasea sCUmi terms precise. 

Bftalr.rL L.L.,v.S.40Q. 
A brown beard, not too sUksnta Its textora fringed his 
chin. Hmrihome, Seven Oaulea ill. 

3. Dressed in silk; henoe, luxurious. 

ftbs U n beardless boy. 

A cocker’d sUktn wanton, brave onr fiihs. 

And flesh his spirit In a warlike soil? 

Shok,, K. John, v. 1. 70. 

silken (sirkn), c. t, [< silken, a.] To make 
silky or like silk; reuder soft or lustrous. 
[Bare.] 

Little care is yours, 

. . . if yonr sheep are of SUnrian breed, 

Nightly to house them dry on fern or strat^ 
SiSmtng their fleeces. Dyor, Fleece, 1. 

Bllk-factorjr (sllk^fak^t^ii), n. A silk-mill. 
Bilk-ffgiurea (silk'fig^^^), a. Having the or- 
namental pattern in silk: noting a woven tex- 
tile fabric composed of silk and some other ma- 
terial: as, rilk-ffffurcd terries. 

Bilk-flowar (silk^flou'dr), n. 1. A Peruvian le- 
guminous tree, CalUanara trinervia : so named 
from its silky tufts of stamens.— 2. Same as 
silk-tree, 

sUk-fowl* (silk'foul), fi. A variety of the do- 
mestic hen with silky plumage of friuge-Uke 
fllameuts. The color is whiter the legs are well fea- 
thered and dark, the head ia crested, and the comb is 
double and lumpy : the fac^ comb, and wattles are pur- 
ple. The else exceeds but little that of bsutams. In the 
United States called sStky, 

The sOk-fowl breeds tme^ and there is reason to believe 
is a very ancient race : but when I reared a Isitge number 
of mongrels from a silk-hen by a Spanish cock, not one ex- 
hibited even s trace of the so-called allkiness. 

Daruin, Variation of Animals and Plants, xiv. 

silk-gBlatill (silk'jeKi^tin), n. Ssme as silk- 
glue, See seriein, 

nlk-glaild (silk'glaud), n. Any gland which 
secretes the substance of silk, as in the silk- 
worm or silk-spider; a serictenum. 

Bilk-glue (silk^gld), n. Same as seriein. 

The hanks of silk are worked until the silk glue swells up 
and falls from the fibre. 

BonsdOet, Coal-tar Colours (trana)^ p. 40. 

flilk-gown, n. See silk gown, under silk, a. 
Bilk-graBB (silk'grAs), n. 1. The Adam’s-nee- 
dle or bear-grass. Yucca filamentosa: in allusion 
to its fiber, whlcn has been the subject of some 
experiment, but has not been brought into use. 
— 2. A name given to the istle, ka^tas, ramie 
(see these names), and some other fibers, also 
more or less to tbe plants producing them, 
though they are little grass-Uice. — 8. A mrass, 
Orysopsis cuspidata, of the western United 
States, whose fiowering glumes are denselv 
covered with long silky hairs; also, the simi- 
lar 8Upa comata of the same region. 
Bilk-grower (sllk'grd'^r), n. One who pro- 
duces silk-cocoons by raising silkworms and 
tbe mulberries or other plants on which they 
feed. 

BHk-ken (silk^en), n. The female silk-fowl. 
sUkineBB (sirki-nes), n. 1. The state or qual- 
ity of being like silk, as to tbe touch, to the 
eye by its luster, or to the ear by its peculiar 
rustle.— 2. Softness; effeminacy; pusillanim- 
ity. Imp, IHcU-^Z, Smoothness to the taste. 

The claret bad no sUUnsss, CfksstorJMd. 

ri11rTwa.n (silk'mfui), n . ; pL siikmm (-men). [< 
silk 4* man.] A dealer in silk fabrics; also, 
one employ^ in the manufacture of silks, or 
the manufacturer or director of a silk-mill. 

Be is indited to dinner ... to Master Smooth’s the 
sdktnan. Shsk,, 2 Hen. IV., IL l. ai. 

BUk-mereer (silk'mBr^s^r), n. A dealer in silk 
fabrics. 

iUk-mill (silk'mil), n. A mill or factory for 
reeling and spinning silk thread, or for manu- 
facturing silk cloth, or both. 

BHk-moth (silk^mdth), n, 1, A bombyeine moth 
whose larva is a silkworm, as Bmky^ (or 8eri- 
earia) mori.— 2. pi. The family Sombyeidm. 


moroniuy, simulAtfaig snob tiilei as 
nesB,^ to imply luximouBiioss, eto. 

Bty,yoa3tst9knm» 

Otmtedf mlitikes Maeenae and btabonsei 

B, donson, Foatafttar, ill. l. 

BUk-nrinMng (silk'prin^ting), n. The art or 
pracuce of printing on smooth and thin silk 
xabrioB in patterns similar to those used in oot- 
ton-printi^. 

Bilk-reel (siSc^rei), n. A machine in which raw 
silk Is unwound from the cocoons, formed into 
a thread, and wound in a skein, it eonitsta esaan- 
tially of a vassal of water heated bya (nmaoedn whlclilhe 
ooooonssre floated whttebeing nnwoundkaserietof gnldea 
for the filaments of silk, and a reel on which the akein Is 
wound. The oooooni, stripped of the lloas-stlk, are thrown 
in the boiling water, and, when they have become aoft> the 
filaments of several ooooons are united, guided to the reel, 
and wound off together. Also osllsd sMibirintfsr. 

sUk-allM (silk'shag), n, A young herring, 
rProv, fing.] 

BUk-Bpidor (silk's|d^dBr), n. Any spider which 
spins a kind of silk ; especially, Kephila plumipes 
of tbe southern 
United States, 
which spins co- 
piously, and is 
also notable for 
the unusual dis- 
parity of the 
sexes in sine, 
dlk-npinner 
^lk^in'dr),n. 

One who or an 
insect wliiob 
spins silk. 

Bi&tail (silk^ 
til), n. [Tr. of 
the name Bom- 

r lta, q. V., or 
its O. ver- 
sion, Seiden- 
schwanz.'} Abird 
of the restrict- 
ed genus Amjprita 
(or BomhjfodUt ) ; 
a waxwing, as 
the Bohemmn or 
Carolinian ; a 
cedar-bird. Bee 
cut under wax- 
wing, 

BHk-tkrower 

^k'thrd^6r),i». 

One who ^o- 



Stlk'^der (Ntfhila /itimifu) t upper 
assure, female i lower, male. (TnnM fourthu 
natwal itae.) 

duces or manufactures thrown silk, or organ- 
zine. 

BiUL-tbroWBter (silk^thrd^at^), n. Same as 
silk-thrower. 

Bilk-tree (silk'trd), n. An ornamental decidn- 
ous tree, Alhizzia (Acacia) Julihrissin, a native 
of Abyssinia and eastern and central Asia. 
Its leaves are twioe-pinuate with very numeront leaflets 
which appear as if halved ; its flowers are rather laiga 
pale roee-purple, with tufta of long shining fllameuts 
(whence the name). Also sUk-flower, 

Bilk-Tilie (silk'vln), n. See Periploea, 

Btlk-weawer (silk^wd^vBr), n. (me whose oc- 
cupation is the weaving of silk stuffs. 

Bllkweed (silk'wdd), n. 1. A common name 
for the Ccnfervacete^ or firesh-water algae that 
consist of long, soft filaments resembling sUk. 
See Cow/ereaceM.— 2. Same as milkweed, 1. 

BlU-Winder (Silk'win'ddr), n. 1. A silx-reel. 
— 2. A winding-machine for transferring raw 
silk from the hanks to bobbins in readiness for 
spinning. 

fO&WoSi (silk'wtid), ft. 1. The moss Polptri- 
chum commune, [I^ov. Eng.]— 2. A Bfam», 
Muntingia Calahura, See oaUUiur^lree, 

BUkwonil (silk'wBrm), n. [< ME. syUce wyrme, 
syUce worms, < AS. osoU-wyrm, sioluewyrm (m 
Pan. sUksorm), < seolc, suk, 4* wyrm, worm: 
see sUk and worm.'] 1. The larva or cater- 
pillar of a bombyeine moth or silk-moth whieb 
in tbe chxysalis state is inclosed in a coooon 
of silk; eq^cially, such a larva, as of Bomhyx 
(Seriearia) moH and allied species, from which 
silk of commercial value m obtained. Thaiw 
are many meolei^ of different genenu The ordinaty 
■iikworm of commeroe, or mnloeiTy-slUcwoim, !• the 
larva of BeriemiU nwrC U la Indlgenoua to (Buna, and 
tie onltlvatiofi imread thfongh Xndm and Teraim reach* 
iiw Conitaotinmae about a. p. ftftU Thla liuva ia a large 
whiMah cateipuiar with an anal hom. and the moth la 
luire^bodied, white In color, with a^l winga. beat 
raoea have bat one annual generation, and am known 
as mrnikUs. There are racea, however, which have two 

nvintfiwi or eigiKt (dacyi>i The eoopen varvia uiMium 
Tiriiitak cream, igeen, or meMM^ 




iOicwmi m ijM 



til tiw pi^ jft 

. ^ ^ iirtrtiif aSw. 

i |i)!U» loroM tad Amtrie^ tad tli« oaeroB^ 
LpconiiCliuumdlaiitaf KorthAm<n^ m 

jrt u ftyg tiBid yim0»gtfH<>ontii 

dt* A ihopper who oxamlnos goods without 
hi^rfng. 1^ trade slang.] 

XlMfaiMMnngira, ttMemt. indulged by the tiedennen ; 
Imv thouglt tlmr ne?er buy, they an aver talking of near 
illka laoea and ilbbona, and eerre the ownere in getting 
them enetomeri. SM$, Spectator, No. 464. 

tllfcwsntt^A^^ sUkworm rot See jUueUtUif, 
oHiNard^^J^oceeotM.aetfvMa See 

iSIl^CsU'ki). a. and a. [< Z. a. 

1. Haying the qualities or properties of silk, 
as smoothness and luster; sericeous. 

Underneath the ttlfty winga 
Of amalleat inaeota there u attired 
A pttlaa of air that muat be heard. 

O. P, Laikropi Muaio of Orowth. 
jl. Same as HUcm* [Bare.] 

Bat Aiblon'e youth her natire fleece deapiie ; . . . 
In ctfig fold! each nervous limb dlagnisa 

Shmutcm, Slegies, xvllt. 
8. In botf ooyered with long, very slender, 
olose-pressed, glistening hairs; sericeous.— 4. 
Smooth to the taste. 

A vety entioing mixture appropriately called $Ukyt . . , 
made of rum and madeira. 

C. A, BriiM, English University, p. 71. 
Sillry mftMlrity or atllry ^ » South American mar- 

moset Xidos rofoUa, with long, yellow, silky fur forming 
a kind of mane. See maiiWna.— glUigr oak. See Gre- 


stralglit; headobiotig: pre-ormud bones very largely es- 
pandM from the std^ f^t of the eyes; precq^itlam 
much longer than hig^ with a prominsiir kmgitadinal 
fold, Inounred belowTiormIng the inferior ftattmMd snr- 
CMie of the heed; dorasl fins two: anal with two small 
spines ; pectorals normal; and ventrala thoracic and nor- 
mal. About a dosen speoiea are knovn, oonflned to the 
^tflo and East Indian aaaa. 

sUBlI^oid (sMai'i-noid), a. and o. [< SiUcao 
(-gin^) + -old.] 1, a. Of or relating to the 8im^ 
gimdsB. 

n. n. A Ash of the family Sillagimidm, 
SillAgO (Bil'^o), a. [NL. (Cuvier, 1820).] A 
genus of acanthopterygian fishes, confined to 



S^Iagv sikama. 


n. n. The silk-fowl: the more usual name 
in America. 

gilky*waln8COt (sirki-wftn^skot), n. A British 
noctuid moth, ^nta mariHma, 

8ilkr-wawe (siKki-w&v), n. ABritish geometrid 
moth, Aoidatia Moserioata, 
aill^ (sil), n. r< ME. Hthf selle, auttSf sylle, < AS. 
yyf, iyll^ a siU, base, support (> ML. siffa), ss MD. 
mdle sa MLO. ml, mile, LG. mlL siUle, a sill, s 
Icel* mil, mod. ayUa, a sill, as Sw. mil as Dan. 
mid, the base of a framework building; cf. 
OHG. swella, swelU, MHG. swelle, G. schtoelle, a 
■ sill, threshold, beam (> Dan. melle, a railroad- 
tie), as Icel. 8vil as Sw. dial. sviU, a sill ; cf . Goth. 
8uU6, the sole of a shoe, ga^fjan, found, L. 
Molea (for *^molea f), the sole of the foot, also a 
threshold: seesofoi. Hence, in comp., proiind- 
8ill, groundsel^ 1. A stone or piece of timber 
on which a structure rests; a block forming a 
basis or foundation : as, the siUs of a house, of 
a bridgej of a loom; more specifically, a hori- 
sontal piece of timber of the frame of a build- 
ing, or of wood or stone at the bottom of a 
framed case, such as that of a door or win- 
dow; in absolute use, a door-sill. See door- 
HU, ground-Hll, mudHU, port-Hll, windowsiU, 
Tmuailcra that barn In braua dealre 
To ace strange Countrlea manners and attire, 

Moke haste enongh, if only the First Day 
From their cwne Sul they set bat on their way. 

SHvBder, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Wceka, 1. 1. 
Under this marble, or under this dll, 

Or under this turf, or e'en what they will, • • • 

Lies one who ne'er cared, and still cares not a pin, 
What they said, or mar say, of the mortal within. 

Pops, Epitaph on One who would not bo Buried in 
(Westmlnitcr Abbey. 

8. In fort f the inner edge of the bottom or sole 
of an embrasure. See diamm tmder emhra- 
mre,-^3. In mining: (a) The floor of a mllery 
or passage in a mine, (b) A term used by mi- 
ners in the lead districts of the north of Eng- 
land as nearly equivalent to bed or stratum. 
Thus, the basaltic sheets intercalated in the 
mountain-limestone are called whin-HUs.^ 
Bead sia See A«ad-«af.-~Em<.fbrissliig maohlut, a 
form of wipod-pbuiiog machine used to dress the aides of 
heavy timbers. It It adjustable for atnfl of diflerent 
wJdtna and thtckneeaee.— 8£U knse-lron. an L-ahaped 
or reetangular iron pieoe used to strengmen on inner 
ot^e of a oar-frame. 

8^ (sil). n, [Also Hie; < Icel. sU, HU, sUd, the 
young of hernng, as Sw. siU sb Dan. Hid, a her- 
ring* Cf. sUloek,^ A young herring. Day, 


The 


the Pacific and East Indian seas, typical of the 
family SUUaginidsB. 

8illar (8il'6r), n. and a, A Scotch form of 
Hirer, 

8iller-il8ll (sir^r-fish), fi. The bib, blens, or 
whitiim-pout, G-adwt luscus, [Moray Firth.] 
8iller-fRlke (sil'^r-flOk), «. The brill; prob- 
ably in allusion to the light spots. [Scotch.] 
8mery(8ilVri),n. [<P.St7tery(8eedef.).] 1. 
Originally, one of the sparkling wines of Cham- 
pagne produced at Silfery, a village in the de- 
partment of Marne: now a mere trade-name 
having little simification. Compare eham- 
pOjgne, — 8. A still white wine produced within 
a few miles of Bheims. it it the chief of the aUU 
wines of Champagne. To dlatingutsh it from the spark- 
ling wines, It ia commonly called Saiers ate. 
sHHbankt, n. Same as Hllibouk. 
sHliboukti n. [Also Hllibouke, HUybauk, a kind 
of posset; prob. a humorous fanciful name, lit. 


icia 

itUodk (8il^ck), n, [Also written HVAk, seUok; 
ajipar. < H0 + -odJt. j A young coalfish. [Ijo- 
eal, Eng. and Scotch.] 

A lanre quantity of dUoefta, or young soitha were got 
to-day here with the sweep-nets. 

Acndcn I>aay Nov. ee, 168L (Eneyc. IHoL) 

flHlOgiailiat, n. An obsolete form ot syllogism, 
SUlfVnijdl (slF^-grAf), H, [< LL. Hllographus, 
,< Gr. atX^ypd^g, < o//Uoc, satire, a satirical 
poem, yp&^eiv, write.] A satirist ; a writer of 
satirical poems: an epithet of Tiraon of Phlius, 
author of three books of ll’Ahit in hexameters 
against the Greek dogmatic (non-skeptical) 
pEUosopbers, of which a few fragments re- 
main. 

Tfmon of Fbllna the well-known tiUoyraph and sceptic 
phlloaopber, flourtahed about 280 b. c. 

Sneyc. SrU.,XXin, m, 

Sillograplllft (si-log'ra-fist), n. [As Hllograph 
+ -isA] Same as Hllograph, 
aillometsr (si-lom'e-t6r), n, prreg. < P. HUer, 
make headway (see Hngle^), -f Gr. ^lirpov, mea- 
sure.] An instrument for determining the 
meed of a ship without the aid of a log-line. 
The varioua forma include the Indication of apeed at any 
time or for any given length of time, aa well aa the total 
distance passed over. 

aillon (sil'on), n. [< P. HUon, OF, sHlUm, a 
furrow.] In fort,, a work raised in the middle 
of a ditch, to defend it when it is too wide: 
frequently called an envelop, 

8ill-8tep (siPstep), n. On a railway box-oar, 
an iron bar on the car-sill below the ladder, go 
shaped as to form a step for the ladder, 
silly (sil'i), a, and n, [A mod. form, with short- 
ened vowel, of early mod. E. seel^: see seely. 
This is one of the few instances in which au 
orig. long e (ee) has become shortened to i. 
The same change occurs in breeches, and in 
the American prou. of been, with no change 
ill spellingj X u* If. Happy; fortunaw; 
blessed, 2f. Plain; simple; rustic; 

rude. 

Bcantirae Carinas In this eUly grove 



|8t, n, A variant of sell^, 

(sil), fi. [Appar. a dial. var. of thill,’ 

II or shaft of a carriage. [Prov.Eim.j 
* let- fi. An obsolete form of syllable, 
8eeri8fhi»h. 

T (8il'»-d8r), n. [Also sOledar; < Hind. 
'r, < Pisiys. sfldhddr, an armed man: see 
mUetar, the seine word derived through Turk.] 
In India, a trooper of irregular cavalry, who 
furnishes his own arms and horse. 

4* •Um,} A famiiy of eoanthopterygian 


wke, lit. * merry belly ^), < Hlly, happy ( * jolly ^), 
+ bouk, belly: see Hlly and houk^, huW^, The 
first element has been variously referred to 
swell (of. MD, smlbuyck, ‘swell-belly.^ dropsy), 
to £. dial. Hle\ strain, milk, and to Icel. sy^r, 
a drink (< svelgja ss E. swallow^).’} Same as HI- 
Ubub, BalUwell, 

8illibllb (siPi-bub), n, [Also sillabub, syllabub ; 
an altered form (with the second element con- 
formed to buh^, a kind of liquor f) of HUibouk, 
q. V.] A dish made by mixing wine, ale, or 
cider with cream or milk, so as to form a soft 
curd: this is sweetened, and flavored with lemon- 
juice, rose-water, etc. whipped eillibub la made by 
thoroughly whisking or beating, and skimming or pour- 
ing off the troth into glasses ; toiid eillibub is made by 
adding gelatin and water, and boiling. 

Lttiet Hyre, whay ; also, a siUihub or merribowke. 

CoCpnsaa. 

Your ale-berries, oaudlea and possets each one, 

And eiUubube made at the milking-paib 
Although they be many, beer cornea not In any. 

But all are compos’d with a pot of good ale. 

Pemdolph, Ck>mmandatfon of a Pot of Oood Ale. 

Billik (sil'ik), n. See HUock, 

sillily (sil'i-U), adv, [A mod. form of seelily 
(cf. Hlly for seely) : see seelily, "] In a silly man- 
ner; foolishly. 

Jfona. . . . Come, comis d«ur Oerrard, prithee don’t be 
out of humonr, and look so dUily, 

Oer. Prithee do not talk so eilaly. 

Wyeherieyy Gentleman Donclng-Haater, v. 1. 

He had those traits of a man of the world which all rilly 
women admire, and some sensible women admire dUily, 
Harper^e Muy,, LXXVXI. 8l6w 

rilMmaitlt s (sil'i-man-it), n. [Named after Ben- 
jamin StUiman, an American scientist (1779- 
1864 ). ] A silicate of aluminium ( AigSiOs), hav- 
ing the same composition as andlidusite and 
oyanite. it occurs usually in flbroua or columnar 
maaaea (hence also called /Ibrolite), and abowa perfect 
maorodt^nal cleavage. 

8Ulill988 (siPi-nes), n. [A mod. form of seeli- 
ness (as silly for seely),] The quality of being 
silly; foolishness; senselessness; weakness of 
understanding; extreme simplicity; absurd or 
contemptible folly. 

It is daineee to live when to live fa tonnent 

Bhak„ OUm^o. 1. 8. SOe. 

sUlitB (Sint), n. r< smiberg) (see def.) + 
-ite'it,] A variety of gabbro occurring at Sill- 
berg near Berchteagaaen in Bavaria : so named 
by Gllmbel. Aoct^ng to Tsehermak, it is a 
true gabbro. 


Will spend bis days with prayen and oriaona 
To mighty Jove to fortho* tmne intent 

Greene, Alphonstta, i. 
Such therefore os knew the poor and eSOp eatate 
wherein they (the apotUes) had lived oonld not out won- 
der to hear the wiadTom of their speech. 

Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, Ul. A 
It is eUly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 

5Aa*.,T. N.,a4. 47. 

3. Simple-hearted; guileless; ingenuous; in- 
nocent. [Archaic.] 

Provided that you do no ontragea 
On dUy women or poor passengers. 

5A<ik.,T.G.of V.,lv.L72. 
But yet he could not keeis . . . 

Here with the shepherds and the nUy sheep. 

M. Arnold, Thyrata. 

4. Weak; impotent; helpless; fraU. [Obso- 
lete or proviiioiaL] 

After long storms, . . . 

In dread of death and aangerous dismay, 

With which my eilly bark was tossed sore, 

1 do at length descry the happy shore. 

^Sxneer, Sonnets, bdlL 

5. Foolish, as a term of pity; deficient in un- 
derstanding; weak-minded; witless; simple. 

For of this sort are they which creep into houaeiL and 
lead captive eiUy women. 2 Tim. lit 6. 

Sheu day queen, with more than love’s good will, 
Forbade the boy. Shak., Passionate Pilgrim, L ISA 
What am IT 

The dtty people take roe for a saint 

Tennyeon, St Simeon Stylltca 

6. Foolish, as an epithet of contempt; ohar- 
acterixed by weakness or folly; manifesting 
want of judgment or common sense ; stupid or 
unwise : as, a Hlly coxcomb ; a Hlly book ; sitfy 
conduct. 

This is the eOlied stuff that ever I heard. 

Shak., M.N.D.,v.l.ai 

From moat dUy novels we can at least extract a lough. 

George Eliot, Silly No^a 

7. Fatuous; imbecile; mentally weak to the 
verge of idiocy. [Scotch.] 

Na, na, Davie 'a no lust like other folk, pair fallow ; but 
he’s no aae siffy asfolktak him for. Sedt, Wavcnrley, bdv. 

8. Weak In bodv; not in good health; sickly; 
weakly. [Scoten.] 

To pleiae baith, and else balth, 

This eOty sickly man. 

Chenrie and Sloe, at 108. (Jamieton,) 

oByxu 6. Dull, etc. Searing.— 6. Abeurd, sily,Foolidk, 
etc. See ofttwfd. 

n. pi. HUies (-iz). A silly person: as, 
what a rilfy you are ! [Colloq,] 



tfUj 

8omep»opi0 . . .juy jawayitHytof. 
f«Moii. . . . IHwHIlittithejr MifB wiaA mm 
dretm vhlle they are awake. 

Spurge, John Ploiighiiia&'h Tall^ p. 101. 

SlUyilOW (sil'i-hott), n. [Alao dial. siU^fhew; lit. 
* lucky cap ’ (a child born with a caul on the head 

< sil§f * lucky,’ happy (see siUp)j^ *hoWf a dial! 
form of /touvc,] A membrane that in some cases 
covers the head of a child when bom ; a caul. 
See involution^ 4. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Oreet eoneeita are raiaed ot the luTolation or membra* 
nona covering, commonly called the tiUy hawt that some* 
times Is found about the heads of children upon thoir 
birth. Sir T, Broume, Vulg. v. SB. 

gUlytont (siri-tpn), a, [< nUlp + as in etat* 
pleton.] A sinipleton. 

SittyUm, forebear railing, and hoar what ’s said to you. 

JV. Buiki/f tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, p. BBC. 

silo (el'l^)* n, [as F. silo, < 8p. silo, silo, < L. 
Sim, < Gr. otpdg, aitp6^, a pit to keep corn in, 
an underground granary, a pitfall.] A pit or 
chamber in the ground, or a cavity in a rock, or 
more rarely a warm air-tight structure above 
ground, for tbe storing of green crops for future 
use as fodder in the state called ensilage. The 
material is tightly packed in the sUo soon fdter It is gath- 
ered (eometimes with addition of a little saUX covered, and 
ixresaed down with heavy weights. Thus it is subjected 
to fermentation, which, if not carried too far. Is beneficial 
rather than injurious. The resulting fodder Is analogous 
In ite nutritious quality to aauerkraut which is the pro- 
duct of fermentation of cabbage. Similar pits or cavities 
in the ground or in rook have been used from remote 
ttmea, in various parts of the world, for the prolonged 
preeervation of grain In a dry state, through the careful ex- 
<fiaiion of air and moisture. 

iilo (si'16), V, t, [< silo, n.] To preserve in a 
silo ; make silage or ensilage of. 

The crop can be out and riiced In any weather, however 
wet H. Mubinmn, Sewage Queetlon, p. 220 l 

filoiagter (si-lom'e-t^r), n. An erroneous spell- 
ing of siliometer, 

SilOQTt, ». A Middle English form of celure. 

EUplia (siF^), n, [NL. (Linnieus, 1758), < Or. 
aiApif, a beetle, a bookworm.] A large and 
important genns of clavicom beetles, typical of 
the family Silpkidse; the carrion-beeUes. They 
have eleven-jointed clavate antennn, the first Joint of 
normsl length, and the head free and mobile. They 


iUphlmii (idl'fl-um), n* [L., < Or. t 
(see def. 1), so ealMdin alluirioii to! 
juice j of, MfMpUmt and 3%0p8iaA 1, An um- 
belliferous plant the juice of which was used 
by the ancient Greeks as a food and medicine : 
called in Latin laserpiHum, (See tassTk taser^ 
2>iHum,) It has been variouiuy identified, as 
with Thapsia Oarganica, — 2. [oap.J [NL. fLin- 
nmus, ITa^.l A genus of composite plants, of 
the tribe Belianthoidea and subtribe Melampo^ 
diese. It ts dlsUngulshed by ite large flower-heads with a 
broad involucre, sterile disk-flowers, and pistillate and fer- 
tile strap-ebaped ray*flowereln one or two rows, produclnt 
compressed achenes bordered by two wings which are 
toothed or awned at the apex. Twenty species have been 
described, of which eleven are now considered distinct 
1'hcy are all nativea of the United Btatee. chiefly In the Mle- 
aiasippl valley and Southern Statea. They are tall rough- 
hairy perennials, with a resinous Juice, bearing alternate, 
opposite, or whorled leaves of various riuqtes, and either 
entire, toothed, or lobed. l*he yellow fiowera (In one spe- 
cies the rays are white) are home in long-stalked heada 
which are solitary or loosely oorymbed. S. torsMnfMna- 
O 0 um, remarkable for its odor of turpentina is the prairie- 
dock of the west for S. perfetiiUwm, aee oughpUmt ; and 
for & Ittciniatum, see rotin^umd and ocnuKwa’iMont. 

dlpliolofiic (sil-f^loi'ik), a, [< sil^?iolog-g + 
-to. ] Belating to silphology ; pertaining to those 
stages of development commonly called larval. 

fiilpEology ( 8 il-fol' 9 -ji), n, [< Gr. elXi^, a bee- 
tle, •Aoyiat < yJyetVy speak: see -olo^,] The 
science of larvse, or larval forms ; especially, 
the doctrine of the morphological correlations 
of larval stages, or those which immediately 
succeed the last of the embryonic stages. Thua 
the oharaoteristics of prototypembryoa derived from the 
adults of a common more or lest remote stock of the esme 
division of the animal kingdom, are matters of tUphclegy, 
Hyak, 

ailt (silt), n, [ME. silts, erroneously cilte; with 
formative -f, < silen, drain, filter, strain: see 
ei7ei.], A deposit of mud or fine soil from run- 
ning dr standing water; fine earthy sediment: 
as, a harbor ^choked up with silt. 





of time the tilt and sands shall . 


sea. Sir T. Btowm, Traeta xU. 


In long process of 
choke and shallow the 

Oh, that Its waves were flowing over me ! 

Oh, that I saw its grains of yellow $(U 
Boil tumbling in me current o'er my head I 

jr. Arnold, Sohrab and Bustum. 

gUt (silt), V, [< siltt ti,2 I. trans. To choke, fill, 
or obstruct with silt or mud : commonly with up. 



Like a ikUfnl engineer, who perceives how he could, 
fifty years earlier, have enectualfy preserved an important 
harbour which is now irrecoverabfy tiUed up. 

Whately, Annotations on Bacon’s Essays (ed. 1887X P- 223. 

n. intrans, 1. To percolate through crev- 
ices; oose, as water oanying fine sediment. — 
2. To become obstructed or choked with silt or 
sediment: with up. 

During the diy months the Hugli silts up. 

yinotatrOh XXUE 45. 

sUt-gragB (silt'grks), n. See Faspalum, 
silty (sirti), a, [< silt + ^i.] Consisting of or 
resembling silt; full of silt. 
sUure^t, n. A Middle English form of celure. 
silare^ (si-ltir'), n. [< F. silure sa Bp, siluro, < 
L. silurus, < Gr. oiXavpo^, a river-fish, prob. the 
sheat; formerly derived < ocletv, shake, + oi/pd, 
a tail ; but the element otA- cannot be brought 
from aeieiv,'] A silm'oid fish : specifically, the 
sheat-fish. See out under SilurkUe, 

SUurian (si-lu'ri^n), a. and n, [< L. Silwres 
(Gr. lU^^pcf), the oilures (see def. I., 1), + dan,] 
I. a. 1 . Of or belonging to the Siluros, a people 
of ancient Britain, or their country. — 2. In 
geol,, of or pertaining to the Silurian. See H. 

U.n, A name given by Murchison, in 1835, 
to a series of rocks tbe order of succession of 
which was first worked out by him in that part 
of England and Wales which was formerly in- 
habited by the Silures. liie varioua groupa of foial- 
liferous rocw included in tbe Sfloriaii had, prevloua to 
Mnrchiion'a laboni, been darned together at one aieem- 
blage, and called by the Germane grauuaeko, aometlmea 
Angliclxed Into grctywackr (which ieeXaleo the Tnmh 
iiion 9erie$ or TransUion lim§iton§. In England and Ger- 
many iheae lower rocke have been greuUy dletnrbed and 
metamorphoaed, and have alto been frequently invaded 
by eruptive maaeee : hence it wae not until after coneid- 
erable progreaa had been made toward a knowledge of 
the eequenoe of the higher foeeiliferooa groupe that the 
lower (now deeignated ae SUurian and Pmmian) began to 
be etudled with eucceoe. Almoet contemporasteouely with 
the working out of the order of tncoeaelon of theee lower 
rocke by Murchison In Great Britain, groupe of strata of 
the same geological age, but lying for the most part in al- 
most entfrelv undisturbed position, began to be Investi- 
gated on and near the Atlantic ooast of the United Sfotes, 
eepecially txi New York, by the Geological Survw of that 
State, and a little later in Bohemia by Joachim Bairande. 
Murchiion,Barrande, and Jamesfiall, paleontoloalstof the 
New York Survey, are all agreed aa to tbe adoption of the 
name SUurian, and in regard to the eseentlal unity of the 
series or system thui designated. The Sflnrian is the lowest 
of the four great eobdiylsloiis of the Faleosoh)^ namely 


genus 


Cmnkm-bectie (SOpSa ■ 


0, knra: < lame, iimturat size; /. r. h. mandible, iablum, and 
maallla ol larva; I’.y. anal procen and antenna of fame: one of 
the lateral proceaBes.mof e highly magnified, b. pupa ; t. same, natural 
Uwt ; A anal process of Mme. c, bmUe ; k, anterior tarsus of same. 
(Lines idiow natuml sizes of a, b, e.) 

are rather large dark-colored beetleiL often with a red or 
yeUow pronotum, and are found under stones or in dark 
placet, or about carrion, upon which they feed principally, 
although not exclusively. The genus is wide-snreaa, but 
contains less than 100 qpeoies, of which 10 Ifihabit the 
United Statea. 8. opaea of Europe feeds to an injurious 
extept upon the leaves of the beet and mangel-wurxel. 
8. inmtptaUs la a North American species. 
fiilDlial (sil^pl), a, [< Silpha + wil.] Resem- 
relatf^ to, or pertaining to the 

fiUimid (sil'fid), fi. and a, L n. A neeropha- 
^usbeef' “ 
buryiM- 
ger, nei 
sexton-beetle, 

JL a, Ot or pertaining to the family 
SUphidss (sirfi-de), n.pl, [NL. (Leach, 1817), 
< JSilpha + ddse,] A family of clavicom bee- 
tles, having the dorsal se^ents of the abdo- 
men partly membranous, the ventral segments 
free, the mentum moderate or small, the palpi 
approximate at their bases, the posterior ooxce 
more or less conical and prominent, and the 
eyes finely granulated, sometimes absent. These 
b^les arc often of oonriderable slse, and live mainly upon 
carrion, a few upon decaying or living vegetation. Some 
are found in the nests of ants, mice, and beet, while others 
Inhabit cavet. The family Is of universal distribution, 
and about OOO species have been described, of which about 
100 are from America north of Mexico. Also SUphM, SU- 
phalet, SUphiadm, SUphtda, SUphtdat, SUiOiim, and SU- 
phUet. See cuts under 80^^, ourying-boetU, and sarion- 
irnUe. 


ally found to bo tepi^ wm the remiiM et 

toswK of which by nr ttm liiger piiipt n iitartaa 

Stturian is &vidM into m Upper oud a liiowor Mluriaa, 
andeeohof these sgslnamibafvldedinto gfoupssndiub- 
mroupe varying in nomeuffisture in vsrloneoottiftries, TBo 
noe between the Upper and Lower BUurlwi la drawn la 
Great Britain at the^p of the MOy BIU aandtaone or 
Upper Llandovery group ; In New York, at the of the 
Hudson River or Cinotnnati group. The almost entire ab- 
•mce of vritabiu^ and of l|taa-ii^ta,jsnd tlM 

I sntuml 


of plant-life In jreneri^ are the most striking fsatiM m 
Silurian life. The most prominent forms of the sntaial 
kitmdom were the gimptolttes, trllobUetb,ttidhraohioPo4% 
and of these the first-mentioned are tbe moot elMisoteita 
tic of all, since they range through nearly the woole Slla- 
rian, and disappear in tae Devc^an ; while the trilobfiaa, 
which begin at the same time with the graptoUtai, eon- 
tlnue through tbe Devonian, and end only with the Ca^ 
boniferous. Aathe line between the Silurian and Devo- 
nian is commonly drawn In England— -namely; so as to 
include In the former the Ludlow group— the first verte- 
brates, In the form of a low typeof flahee, appear near ths 
top of the Upper Silurian : trsoes of land-animals (seosw 
plons) have also been found In the Upper Silurian of Swe- 
den and Scotland: and in France, In the Lower (DSUurisii, 
traoes of insect life. A scorpion has also been found In 
the United Statea at Watervtlle, New York, In the Waters 
lime group, or near the middle of the Upper Silurian. Mr, 
Whitfield, by whom the specimen was described, IncUnSi 
to the opinion that the speclee, for which he instttuted a 
new genua (ProteorpUaX was aquatic and not ab-breath» 
ing, and that it forma a link between the true aQitatle 
forms like EurypUrut and PtnyaUus and the true eir* 
breathing scorploiis of subsequent periods. He latimatei 
that the aame fa likely to be true of the Swedish and Seot- 
tlsh Bflurian soorpiona. The traoea of laud-plinta in tbe Si- 
lurian are rare, and for the most part of doubtful Identl- 
floatlon. Algw, on tbe other hand, are of aomewhat its- 
quent ooourrenoe. As the line between Bllurien and De- 
vonian is drawn in the United States— namely, between 
the Griskany aandstone and the (?aada-galll grit— there 
are neither laud-animels nor fishes In the Silurian ; and 
the evidence of the existence of land-plants lower than 
the Devonian Is for the most part of a very doubtful char- 
acter. The Silurian rooks are widely spread over the 
globei with everywhere essentially tbe seme types of ani- 
mal life. l*hls part of the aeries Is of imponance In the 
XTnlted Statea, especially In the northeaatem Atlantio 
States and in parta of the Hiaalssippl valley. 

Biluric (si-lu'rik), a, [< L. Silures (see SUurUm) 
+ - 14 :. 1 Same as Silurian, [Rare.] 
gilnria ( si-lu'rld), .a, and n , ^me as siluroid, 
BUlirlda (si-lu'ri-dS), n,pl. [NL., < Silurus -f 
-td«.] A very large family of pbysostomous 
fishes, of the order Nematognatm, represented 
by such forms as the sheat-fish of Europe and 
the oatfishes or cats of America, it was the same 
as SUuroideb ot Cinvier. By Cope ita name was used for 
Nematoynathi with the anterior vertebra regularly mod- 
ified, the inferior pharyngeal bones separate, and an oper- 
culum developed. It thus contrasted with the A^prw- 
dinidm and HypopMJuUtnidm, and inclnded all the Noma- 
IcpnotM’ except those belonging to the two families named. 
By Gill the family was restricted to thoee NtmatognaUd 
which have the anterior yertebm regularly modified ; the 
lower pharyngeal bones separate ; we opcroulum devel- 
oped ; a donuu fin, in connection with the abdominal por- 
tion of the vertebral column, rather short, and preceded 
by tbe spine ; the pectoral fins armed with wcll-deveiloped 
spines having a complex articulation with the aboulder- 
girdle ; and Che body naked, or with platee only along the 
lateral line. Tbe lower Jaw haa no reflaeied lip, and there 
are ueually from four to eight pairs of harbeik maxillary 
barbels being always developed. Species of the family 
thus limited are very numerous, several hundred having 
been deaoribed, and referred to many genera. Moot m 
them Inhabit tnuh water, especially of tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, but many are slso found in tropical 
seas. In Europe, one, the sheat-fish, .Sgteruf glanit, ae- 



Bb«at-fish (SUttruj g-ioMit). 


enrs in tbe central and eastern regiona of the oontlnent; 
while a second, more southerly, and 'supposed to be the 
glanis of the ancients, hss lati^(18(K)) been distlngutthed 
as SUuruo (ParasUuru&) arioMmt. In North America the 
family is represented l^a number of species belonging to 
different subfamiUei^ which are generally known under 
tbe name of catJUhm. The leading genera of North Am«r- 
ica are Ncitmu, stone-cats ; Am^unti^ordlnaiy oats, pouts, 
bullheads, ete. ; leUUwrvM, chsunel-oats; Ariut, sea-eaCs: 
and JSluricMfipa (or FefisAfApS), gafl-topoalls. See elso 
outs under eayish, gag-toptaU, pout, and ifoiw-wta 
gilillidaa (si-lfi'ri-dfiu), a, and n, [< silurid 4- 
«an.] I. a. Of or haviug eharaetenstios of tbo 
Bihmdse; siluroid. 

XL n. A silure or siluroid. 
i^tirfne (si-lfi'riu), a. and n. [< mUsrus 4- 
I, 0 . Of or pertalDing to tbe Siluridm* 
n. ff. A catfish of the family Sdmidm* 
iilliroid (sLlfi^rold), a. and n, [< Sikaw d' 





St'ivamts Surinam 
mentis. (Hair-line 
shows natural sice.) 


m ot sbMiit-Asli^ tiltufidMi* 
n. M. A 

ttOntplM (8iH-yoi'dM)» n. pL [NL. : aee 8^ 
lurold.] An order of nshes, oonterminoas with 
^maiognaihi, 

Silnnif (fli-in'rus), ». [NL., < L. silurus^ < Gr. 
tfiAmvToCy a kind of river-fish : see 1. A 

Idnnean nenus of fishes^ typical of the family 
SUmid«t formerly corre^onding to that family, 
now restricted to the iTuropean sheat-fish, J8, 
glaniSf and a few closely related species of 
Asia« Bee out under SiluridsB . — 2. [2. c.] A 
fiiE^ of this genus: as, the sly ftilurus, 

•Uta, silvan, etc. See sylva, etc. 

SilvanilS (sil-vft'nus), n. (X., < a wood, 
a forest: see aplva,^ 1. A Koman rural deity. 
He i« aeuslly repreiented wlUi a 
•ickle In hie rigUt hand and a bouffh 
in hla left, and la deacrfbed aa the 
protector of herda from wolvea and 
of treea fiom lightning, and a pation 
of agriculture m general, and aa the 
defender of boundarlea 
2. [NL. (Tjatreille, 1807).] 

A genus of clavieom bee< 
ties, of the family 
oonsistini^ of small, slender 
species with five-jointed tarsi 
in both sexes, the fourth joint 
very small, and antennal joints 
from nine to eleven, abruptly 
enlarged, it contalna about 26 
•pecfce, aeveral of which arc cosmo* 
politan. They live nnder the bark 
of treea or in atored food-producta. S. mrinamenria ia 
found all over the world, feeding on many kinda of druga, 
all atored farinaoeoua producta, etc. 

silvate, See gylvate.. 

silver (sirvOr), ». and a, [Also dial. (Sc.) 
giUer; < ME. gilverf gilverfit gelver^ sulver^ geolvety 
< AS. seolfoTf geolfer^ siolfor^ seolofor {geolfr-^ 
Mercian sy^fur (for ^siffor, like seolc for 
silver, money, = OS. giluhhar^ gilufar = OPries. 
selover^ gelvovt gelmr^ silver = MD. gilvcrj D. £fiZ- 
ver ss MLG. gilver^ gulver., LG. gilver^ gulver^ guU 
ver 3s OHG. gilabar, gilbar^ MHG. G. silbefy 
silver, money, = Icel. silfr = Sw. silfver = Dan. 
aiilv =s Goth, gilubr^ silver, ss OBulg. sirehrOf 
Bulg. srebro. gtrehro sr Serv. grebro ss Bohcm. 
gtrshibro ss Pol. grebro ss Buss, gerehro ss Lith. 
gidahrng ss Lett, sidrabg, gudrahg^ silver, ss Finn. 
silhba (< G.) ; ulterior origin unknown; appar. 
not an Indo-Eur. word (the Slav, forms are prob. 
from the Tent,). An Indo-Eur. name, not 
found ill Tout., appears in Ir. Gael, airgiod, 
L. argentum^ Or. apyvpoc, Skt. ntjata, silver, a 
name referring to its brightness or whiteness : 
see argent. Some attempt to connect silver 
with L. sulfur^ sulphur (see gulvhur)^ others 
with Gr. iron,] I. «. 1. Chemical sym- 

bol^ Ag; atomic weight, 107.93. A metal of a 
white color, having a specific gravity of 10.4 
to 10.7 (according as it is cast, rolled, or ham- 
mered), harder than gohl, and softer than cop- 
per, having a tenacity about equal to that of 
gold, and melting at a temperatui'o a little 
lower than copper. lu whiteness is remarkable, 
that of tin aloue among tlie common metals nearly aj>> 
proachiug it; among the rare metals, Iridium and Htn- 
lum are equal to silver in color and luster. Sliver urys- 
tallises lu the regular (isometric) system ; but, although 
native silver is of frequent occurrence, distinct crystals 
are very rare. Arborescent and flliform shapes are most 
common, hut very large solid masses have beeu found. 
Silver occurs in a great variety of ores, being mineralised 
by sulphur, antimony, and arsenic, as well as by chlorin, 
iodine, and bromine. These ores are widely dfstrihuted 
over the world. Silver is very commonly associated with 
lead ; and the common ore of the latter metal, galena, al- 
ways contains some silver, and generally enough to make 
its separation remunerative. Silver has also been de- 
teotea in the water of the ocean. The principal silver^ 
producing regions are the Andes and Oordilleras. From 
Peru ana Ltolivia came an immense supply of this motsl 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth ceuturles. Mexico 
has been a large producer of silver since the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The mines of the Comstock lode 
St Virginia City, in Nevada, produced about gmooo.ooo 
vor^ of bullion f^m ISeo toUM, about five twelftna of the 
value of Which was silver. Tills m^sl has always been 
accounted **preclous,** and has been used for ornament 
and os a measure of value from the earliest times of which 
there to etqr historical record. Ite most merked point of 
inferiority to gold, eport from color, is Its liability to ta^ 
ulsh when exposed to sulphoroua emanations or brought 
Intocontaot with anything containing sulphur. Bllverlstoo 
soft to be used in the utialioyeileondltiloii. The ratio of sil- 
ver to copper in the silver cuiiiage of England to 02| to 71 (or 
isitol); tn that of Fiance ana^etlnitedStkteaOtol; and 
to that of Prussia, fi to L Bie world’s production of silver, 
estimated In doliers (at the coining rate of fitssss per 
ottnoei hss incisased from |fiS,ooaooo in 1879 to fSUtooo.. 
000 ill In the United States the prodnetion increased 
irom 141,000.000 in 1870 to mmow in 18BS. In 1888 it 
^ 177^,000. in 1884 S64,00a000, in 1886 about 900,000,- 
OOQLahdfnimahmttsmOdOi^ From the foundation 
of llto Ji^emmcnt until when the free oolimge of 


watt 

Mlfer was stopped M ectosige iMdto, 

000 were coined. Under the allveiwpurohaie acts ofl878 
end 1880 over 1800,000,000 have been ooiiied, hut only 
about SOapoo^OOO are in circulation. (Bee sihmrsfi^^tes, 
below.) The total amount of silver purdiascd by the gov- 
ernment from Feb. 12, 1878, to Nov. 1, 1888 (when the pur- 
ohase act of 1800 was renealedX was 486,884,888 oniiocs, at 
a cost of |606,9i^876. Political agitation for the resump- 
tion of the free coinage of silver at the existing ratio (shout 
16 t<» 1) has l)een carried on vigorously in the West and 
South since altout 1878 ; and In 1890 the Demooretlo party 
made this the chief plank in its platform, and was de- 
feated on this issue. 

2. Silver coin; hence, money in general. 

Ne thl exoecutors wel hisatt the stitier that thow hem 
Jouest. PiVrs PUntman (BX v. 806. 

8. Silverware; tableware of silver; plate; a 
silver vessel or utensil.— 4. Tji photog,^ a salt 
of silver, as the nitrate, bromide, or chlorid, 
which three salts are of fundamental impor- 
tance as photographic sensitizing agents. — 6. 
Something resembling silver; something hav- 
ing a luster like silver. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In slumber clos’d her HltifT streaming eyes. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, I. 484. 

ai tifwtwiMfw silver, see aluminium — Antlmonisl sil- 
ver. Same as dysormrite.— BiimuUl Silver. Same as 
ofpentobfrmufifr.— Black Silver, brittle silver ore. 
Same as tUphanUe.— Bromio Silver. Same as I 


—Clerk of the king’s silver. Bee ofrrk.— Cloth of 
silver. Sec cioeA.-'Filllllinating silver, a very ex- 
plosive powder funned by heating an aqueous solution 
of silver nitrate with strong nitric acid and alcohol.— 
Qemiaa silver, a white alloy of copper, sine, and nickel, 
used as a cheap substitute for silver, and as a superior 
article for placed ware, being covered with silver by 
plating as is the cheaper Britannia metal. The relap 
live proportions of the metals in the alloy cidled (Ger- 
man stiver vary considerably, according to the desire of 
the maunfaoturer to prodnee a cheaper or more expen- 
sive article. The eommonest kind contains about eight 
parts of copper, two of nickel, and three to five of sine. A 
finer kind of alloy ia obtained by adding more nickel ; the 
metal is then less lialdo to tarnisli, and the resemblance 
to sliver in color and luster is more striking. Nickel is a 
much more expensive metal than copper, and very much 
more so than sloe. Bee nickel.— King’s BUvor. (a) A name 
given to silver used in England from about 1700 to 1720 
for plate of an uimsually high standard : apparently intro- 
duced by workmen front the continent, and abandoned 
because not sufficiently hard and durable. 4 ’ompare sfer- 
linff. (b) In old Kng. law, a payment made to the king for 
lilierty to abandon or compromise the judicial proceeding 
for the conveyance of property called a fine. Also called 
postfine. Bee fineK 6, and compare primer fine (under 
primer).— Mock Silver, a white alloy allied to speculum- 
metal and Britannia mew ; pewter. It is com pounded of 
copper, tin, nickel, zinc, leatL and other metals.— Mosaic 
silver, a compound made of bismuth and tin melted to- 
gother, with the addition of quicksilver, used as a silver 
color. Thomae, Med. I>ict.— Nitrate Of Silver. See ni- 
frofr.— Old Silver, in silversmiths’ work, silver to which 
an appearance of age has been Imparted by applying a 
mixture of graphite and some fatty matter and cleaning 
off with blotting-paper. - OziiUsed silver. Bee oaridite. 
—Bed or ruby Silver. Same asproti«e»feand pyrargyrile. 
—Shoe of silver. See «Aoei.— To think one’s penny 
Silver. See penny, Vitreous Silver, argentite or sil- 
ver-glance. 

H. a. 1. Made of silver; silvern: as, 
cup; silver coin or money. — 2. Pertaining or 
relating to silver; concerned with silver; pro- 
ducing Hilver: a», silver legislation; a (uon- 
gresHional) silver bill; the silver men; the 
silvtur States. — 3. lieweinbling silver; having 
some of the cliaracl eristics of silver; silvery, 
(a) White like silver; of a shining white hue; as, eUvor 
willow (so called in allusion to the silvery leaves); sif- 
ter dew (referi'iug tlio appearance of dew in the early 
morning). (6) Having a pale luster or a soft splendor. 

Yon eiloer beams. 

Sleep they less sweotlv on tlie cottage thatch 
l%an on the dome of kings? 

Shelley, Qneen Mab, Ilf. 
(e) Bright; lustrous; shining; glittering.* 

Spread o’er the tUver waves thy golden hairs. 

0. of £., iii. 2. 4& 

(d) Having a soft and clear tone, like that fancifully or po- 
etically attributed to a silver beU, or a bar of silver when 
■truck. 

When griping grief the heart doth wound, . . . 

Then music with her sdeer sound— 

Why ’’irdver sound?” Shyk., B. and J., iv. 5. 180. 

(e) Soft; gentle; quiet; peaceful. 

His lord in silver slumber luy> 

Spenser, F. Q.> VI., vii. I9. 

Bland 8Uvor BUL ^ 


ifilm-liaiVBfil 

liMtoiimeiita, toys, eto. It yields resin, tar, and the StrM- 
bnrg tuimentine. llito Is the noble fir” (sdler Tunaea- 
besm) of the Germaiia The silver fir of the Alleghany re- 
1 ^, etc., is A. belsamta, mostly called balsam or bedm qf- 
wtead fir. It Is a m oderate sised tree, its twigs sought teat 
scented cushions, its bark secreting Canada balsam (see 
balsam), also the source oi spruce-gum. Pacific North 
America presents several noble sliver firs, aa A. grandis, 
the white fir of Oregon bottom-lands, and A. nobUis and 
A. magnifiea, the red firs of the mountains of Oregon and 
Osllfomia, all trees between 200 and 800 feet in height.— 
Etlvir IbZ, the common red fox, Vulpeo/ulvus, in a mcla- 
ntotio variation, in which the pelage is black or blackish, 
ororiaid with hoary or silver-gray ends of the longer haiis. 
It Is an extreme case of tlie range of variation from the 
normal color, of which the cross-fox is one stage. It oo- 
ours in the red foxes of both America and Europe, espe- 
otolly in high latitudes, and constitutes the Canto or 
Vulpes earyehtatus or argenteus of various authors. I'be 
silver fox has sonieUmes been deOned wrongly as a vari- 
ety of the gray fox of the United States {Uroeyon einerwh 

• , 

distinct 

genus, and one in which the silver* 

black variation is not known to occur. Compare out un- 
der cros(h/ox. 

While the Cross and Black and Silver Foxes are usually 
considered aa different varieties, they are not such in the 
dasslflcatory sense of that term, any more than are the 
red, black, or white wolves, the black marmots, squirrels, 
etc. The proof of this is in the fact that one or both ox 
the ’‘varieties ” occur in the same litter of whelps from 
Dormslly odored parents. They have no special distribu- 
tion, although, on the whole, both kinds are rather north- 
erly than omerwise, the SUvsr Fox especially so. 

Coues and Yarrow, Wheeler’s Exph West of the 100th He- 

(ridian, V. 68. 

Silver nx. See pan.— silver glaii. Bee (T&ist.— Sli- 
ver grebe, a misnomer of the red-throated diver or loon, 
Colymbus (or Ufinaler) •fpfrnfrtonofto.— Silver lUtke. 
beatber, laoe. See the nouna— Silver ink. See^ 
ink, under Silver lOOge. the naminrouah. or gtvat 
lake-trout. See cut under lato-frotil.— Silver Inner, 
Same as plaJtaium lualer (which see, under fu«tor8).>.SU. 
ver maple. See»iapf«i.— silver moth. SeenKmr-meffi, 
2- — Silver perch, oheaeant. pine. Plover, pomfiret. 
poplar. See the nouna- SUver pomti a point or pen- 
cil of silver (somewhat like the ’’ever-pointed” pencil^ 
formerly much used by artists for making studies and 
sketches on a prepared paper ; also, the process of mak- 
ing such sketohes. 

The beautiful head in silver-point which appeared in 
”'rhe Graphic Arts” . . . was executed expressly lor that 
work, in deference to the example of the old masters who 
used silver-point so much. The Portfolio, No. 284, p. 101. 
SUvor powder, a powder made of melted tin and bismuth 
combined with mercury: used in Japanning.— Silver 
rain, in nyroteehny, a composition used in rockets and 
bombs, it is made in small cubes, which are set free in 
the air, and in burning emit a white light as they fslL— 
Silver eand. a fine sharp sand of a sUvery impearanoe, 
used for grinalng lithographic stones, etc.-- Silver Side, 
the choicer part of a round of beef. 

Lift up the lid and stick the fork Into the beef —such 
a beautUulblt of beef, too : sUverside — lovely ! 

JBesant and Pice, This Bon of Vulcan, 1. 6. 
Silver string, wedding, etc. Bee the nouna— silver- 
top palmetto. See pofmeffo.— Silver trout Seefrout. 

• > Silver wattle, an Australian species of acacia, Aeaeia 
cfralhata.— Sliver voting, the surf-whiting. See whit- 
ing.— ThO Silver doors or gates, see the royal doors, 
under door.— Tbe SUver State, Nevada. 
silVBr (sil'vftr), V. [< ME. sylveren (= D, ver- 
silveren ss MHG. silhern, G. ver-silbern ss Sw. 
fdr-silfra ss Dau. for-solve, plate); from the 
noun.] 1, trans. 1. To cover the surface o£ 
with a coat of silver; silver-plate: an, to silver 
a dial-plate. 

On a tribunal silver'd, 

Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned. 

Shak., A. andC., ili. 8. 8. 


mythalogy and history (a), under SUver bronse, a 
kind of bronze-powder used in printing and in other ways 
to produce a silver color.— SUver oeitiflOSte. See oold 
and silver eertifioatss, under osfiMoato.— Silver ObliBk- 
weed. See FanmyeAMi. 2.— Silver OOOblnesl See 
ooohinealj 1.— Mlver ttobo. Baxne at SUver 

daric. See dofio.— SUver flr,s coniferous tree of the ge- 
nus Abies; speoifioaUy, A. alba(Pinus Pieea, A.psaiinata): 
so called from the two silvery lines on the under tide of the 
leaves. It to a native of the mountainsof central and south- 
ern Europe, planted elsewhera. It nows from 80 to 120 or 
even 200 fem high. Its timber la aoft, tough, and elastic, of 
a creamy-white eolor, uaeful for many building and cahl- 
net purposis, for maktog tha ■ounding-boarda of musical 


2. To cover with anything resembling silver 
in color and luster; specificall}', to coat with 
tin-foil and quicksilver, as a looking-glass. 

The horixon-glass [of the sextant | is divided into two 
parts, of which the lower one Is sHtrred, the upper half 
being transparent. JSeweomb and Hidden, Astron., p. 88. 

8. To adorn with mild or silver-like luster ; give 
a silvery sheen to. 

The loveliest moon that ever silver'd o'er 
A shellfor Neptune’s goblet Keats, Endymion, i 
I'he moonlight silvered the distant bills, and lay, white 
almost as snow, on the frosty roofs of the village. 

LongfeUaw, Kavanaiffi, vl. 

4. To make hoary ; tinge with gray. 

It (his heard] was, as I have seen It In his life, 

A aablo silvered. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 2. 842. 

UIs head was silver'd o’er with age. 

day. Shepherd and Phllosophar. 
SUvered glass, see glass. 

H. in trans. To assume the appearance of 
silver in color; become of a silvery whiteness. 
[Rare.] 

All the eaatern sky began to silver and shine. 

L. Wallaee, Ben-Hur, p. 408. 

gilTerback (sil'v^r-bak), n. The knot or 
Canute, a sandpiper. See cut under Tringa, 
[Ipswich, Massachusetts.] 

BUver-lMtrred (sirvOr-bfim), a. Barred with 
silvery color... gUvor-baned motb, BonMs ospsn- 



rtlfw-tanM 

<Nb^ kBrlUA ^IM.— lallto, a BrtUlIk 

pmUd moth, Smwehki dnffukUit, 

SUTar-baM (sil’^v^r-b^); n. The mooneye, or 
toothed herring, Byodon tergisus. Bee out un* 
der mooneye, TLooal, tJ. 8. J 

silver-bath (sir v6r-bhth), n, 1. In photog., a 
aolution of silver nitrate, used especially for 
sensitizing collodion plates or paper for print- 
ing. — 2. A dish or tmy for the use of such a 
solution. That for plates Is nsnatly a flat, deep glass 
Tessel inclosed and suj^rted nearly nprlsht In a wooden 
box. 'Xhe plate is immersed and removed by means of a 
Skeleton 'dipper.'* 

flilver-beater (sil'v^r-be^t^r), n. On© who pre- 
pares silver-foil by beating. Compare gold- 
heater, 

silverhell (sil'v6r-bel), n. A name common to 
the shrubs or small trees of the genus HaUeia^ 
natural order the snowdrop-tree. See 

Malesia, 

StlverbeU-tree (Sil'ver-bel-tr$), n. Same as 
eilverbell, 

sUvarberry (sirv6r-ber^i), n. A shrub, KUeag- 
nu$ argenteOf found from Minnesota westward. 
It grows six or eight feet high, spreads by stolons, has the 
leaves silvery-scurfy and somewhat rus^ beneath, and 


bream Notemigmm l^eut under 

ghieer.— 4. The tarpon (ortairotiiii) or jewfli^, 
MegakpB aitantieue or M, mri9$oide$. Also 
eahailo, eavaniUa. See cut under 
The charaoinoid Curimatue argmteuBf inhabit- 
ing the fresh waters of Trinidad.— 6. Any spe- 
cies of Lepisma^ as L, Baoekarim or L, aot^- 



bears fragrant flowers which are silvery without and pale- 
yellow within, and silvery edible bearies which are said to 
he a principal fliud of the pmtric-ohiokcn in the North- 

west. 

sUverbiU (sil'vCr-bil), n. One of sundry In- 
dian and African birds of the genus Munia ; a 
waxbill, as the Java sparrow. P. L, Sclater, 
silver-black (sil'v6ismak), a. Silvery-black; 
blMk silvered over with hoary-white: as, the 
eilver-^htaek fox. Bee silver f ox f under silver, 
silver-boom (sil'v6r-b0m), n. [D. silverhoom,'] 
Same as silver-tree, 

sUver-bracts (sil'vOr-brakts), n. A whitened 
succulent plant, Cotyledon {Paehyphytum) brac- 
teosa, from Brazil. It is of ornamental use, 
chiefly in geometrical beds. 
tilver-bllBh (sirvCr-bflsh), a. An elegant legu- 
minous shrub, Anthyllis Barha-Jovis^ of south- 
ern Europe. It has yellow flowers and silvery 
pinnate leaves, suggesting this name and that 
of Jupiter* s-beard, 

flilver-biukilied (sirver-bus'kind), a. Having 
buskins adorned with silver. 

Fair tSver-btoMn’d uymphi. MiUon, Arcadea, 1. 88. 

Silverchain (sirv6r-chan), n. The common lo- 
cust-tree, Bobinia Pseudaeada : imitated from 
goldenehain, a name of the laburnum. Brittefi 
and Holland^ Eng. Plant Names. 
sUvsr-olond (eil'ver-kloud), n, A British moth, 
Xykmiges eonspieilUiris. 

Silver-cnickwillg (siPver-duk^wing), a. Not- 
ing a beautiful variety of the exhibition game- 
fowl. The cock haa sllvciy- white neck and back, awing 
showing the so-oallcil duckwfng marking, with silvery 
bow, metalUo-blue bar, and white b» on aeoondarica, 
black breast, under parts, and tall. The hen ia of a deli- 
cately ptticlled aaheu gray, with darker tail, blaok-atriped 
silver haoklea, and salmon breaat The legs are dark and 
the eyes red. The velluw- or golden-dnckwing fowl is of 
similar coloration, but with yellow or orange of different 
shades in plsce of the silver or white, 
iilver-eel (sirv6r-el), n. l. The saber-fish or 
eutlas-flsh, Trichiurus lepturas. Also called sil- 
very Kairtail, [Texas.] — 2. The common eel, 
when noticeably pale or silveiy. 
flilveror (siPv^r-Cr), n. One who silvers ; espe- 
oi^ly, a person employed in silvering glass. 

Pr. Arkle exhibited a roan aged sixty-two, a looking-glass 
sUurer, who waa the subject of mercurial tremors. 

Lancet, 188&, L 631. 

flilverotte (8il-ve-ret')t w. [< silver + -ette.2 
A fancy breed of domestic pigeons, 
flilvereye (sirv^r-i), n, A bird of the genus 
Zosterops, of whion there are many species, 
whose leading common color-mark is a white 
eye-ring ; a whiteniye. See cut imder Zo8teroj)8, 
By most Englfsh-speaking people in various ports of the 
world the prevalent species of Zosterops is commonly 
called ** White'eye,'’or NifMT-eys, from the feature before 
mentioned. A. Bewton, Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 824. 

gUver-fern (siPvCr-fdm), n. One of numerous 
terns in which the under surface of the frond 
is covered with a white or silvery powder, as 
in many species of NothochUsna and Gymno- 
gramme. Compare gold-fern, Por cuts, see 
Oymnogramme and NothochUena, 

Bilverfln (siPvCr-fln), n, A minnow of the ge- 
nus Notrt^is, as K. whipplei, of the fresh waters 
of North America. 

flUverilab (siPver-flsh), a. 1. An artificial va- 
riety of the goldfish, Carassitis awratus, more 
or less nearly colorless, or with silvery-white 
instead of red scales on much or all of the body. 
—2. A sand-smelt or atherine ; any fish of tne 
family Atherintdse : same as silversides. — 8. The 


Sllveifisb (Ijtpiama taeckarina). (Line du>ws natural Sse.i 

tioa, a thysaniirous insect occurring in houses 
and damaging books, wall-paper, etc. See IjS- 
pisma. Also called bristletailyfleh- 

tail^ furniture-bug, silver-moth, silver-witch, shin- 
er, and silreriail. 

silver-foil (siPv^r-foil), n. Silver beaten thin, 
silver-gilt (siPv^r-gilt), n. 1. Silver covered 
with gilding ; also, gilded articles of silver. — 
2. A close imitation of real gilding, made by 
applying silver-leaf, burnishing the surface, and 
then coating with a transparent yellow lacquer, 
silver-glance (sil'ver-glhnsO, n. Native silver 
sulpbid. See argenUte, 

silver-grain (sll'vdr-gr&n), n. In bot,, the shin- 
ing plates of parenhymatous tissue (medul- 
lary rays) seen in the stems of exogenous wood 
when these stems are cut in a longitudinal 
radial direction. They ore the little light-colored or 
bright bonde that give to rook-maple, quartered oak, and 
the like their chief beauty, and malce them priced in cabi* 
net-work. See mcduUari/ ray», under medullary. 
silver-grass (sil'v^r-gi^), n. l . See Phalaris , — 
2. A variety of a multiform species of meadow- 
grass, Foa csNtpiiosa, of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. 

silver-gray (Birv6r-gra')t U. and n. I. a. Of a 
color produced by an intimate combination of 
black and silvery whito; silvery or lustrous 
gray, as hair, fur, or cloth. 

Then never ohiUing touch of Time 
Will tom it aUver^gray. 

Tmnyaon, the Kinglet 

SUver-Sray fox, the silver fox (which see, under aUver), 
— SUver-gray rabbit, a sUver-sprig. 

II. ». 1. A silver-gray color. — 2. [cop.] 
In U. 8. hist, one of a body of conservative 
Whigs who acted together for some time after 
the general disintegration of the Whig party 
following its overwhelming defeat in the na- 
tional election of 1852: said to be so called 
from the silver-gray hair of their leaders. Also 
Silvery Gray, 

The conservative Whigs, the so-called SUvarChraiya, had 
supported tiiem out ot fear of the Ki^blioans. 

B. van HaUt, Const. Htot (trans.X V. 200. 

In 1866 they (the Americans] w«re joined by the Silvery 
Qraya, wheun Mr. Fillmore was unable to guide into an- 
other harbor. T. W, pamea, Mom. Tburlow Weed, p. 224. 

sUver-groimd (sirvOr-grouud). a. Having a 
silvery ground-color: as, the smer-ground car- 
pet, a British moth, Melanippe montanata. 
nlver-liaired (sil' v^r-hfird), a. Having hair of 
the color of silver; having white or Tustrous 
gray hair. 

SllvsrllSftd (sirvdr-hed), n. The silver chick- 
weed, Paro^ehia argyroooma, 
silV0r-hsa46d (sil'vCr-hed^ed), a, 1. Having 
a silver head, as a cane.— 2. Same ss silver- 
haired, 

Mra. Bkewton . . . clapped Into this bouse a attaar- 
headed butler. Jliekem, Pombey and Son, xxx. 

sttverinaiS (sirvbr-i-nes), a. The state or ehar- 
aoter of being silvei^. 


Wi ptotura ti lit broa^ 

usMimmi, Aimimm, Jan; IfliErb* Z 

•UlrsrllMr («U'vdr-ing), n, [Verbal n. of sGm, 
0.1 1. The art or practice of eoverhag any- 
thing with silver, or with a bright-shining white 
snrfaoe like that of silver; also, a senStisi^ 
with a salt of silver, as in photography*-~C 
Silver or plating laid on any surface. 

A silver obeese-toaatar with three tongues, an ebony 
handle, and aUvel^ at the end. Stasis, Tatler, No. hSL 
Amalamm sUverinf . Seeomol^afn. 

sllvmte (Bil'v53t), n. [< silver + -itoS.] One 
who favors the free use of silver as money 
^ually with gold ; a bimetallist; Sjpeoifioally, in 
If, 8, politics, one who advocates the free coin- 
age of silver, particularly one who desires free 
coinage at the existing ratio with gold (about 
16 to 1). 

The attempt is made to oast a slur upon the eilvaritea 
by calling tliem Inflattonista, sa if to be an Inflationist wars 
the greauMt of monetaiy sins. Seienee, VU. 867. 

BUwariM (sirvCr-lz), v, t, ; pret. and pp. silver- 
iaed, ppr, silverising, [< silver + -irs.j Same 
as silver. 

When like age shaU aaueriae thy Tresse. 

Sylvealer, tr. of De Four’s Quadrains of PIbrae, at. 110. 

Bilwer-killg (sirvdr-king), n. The tarpon, Me- 
galops atlanUcus or thrissoides, 

ddwer-leaf (sirvCr-ldf), n, l. The thinnest 
kind of silver-foil. — 2. A name of the buffalo- 
berry (Shepherdia argentea), of the queen’s-de-, 
light (StiUingia syhatioa), and of the Japanese 
and Chinese plant Senecio Ksempferi, var. argsn- 
tea, — 8. The white poplar. Beepoplar, 

silver-leafed (sil'y6r-left)j a. Having leaves 
with one or both sides silvery.— sUver-leaM 
linden, linden. 

silverless (sirvCr-les), a, [< ME. silverles, seU 
verles ; < silver + -tess. J Having no silver; with- 
out money; impecunious. 

He sente hem forth eeluerlee in a somer garnement. 

JHere Plowman (C), x. 110. 

silverling (siKvCr-ling), n, [Early mod. E. 
silverling (= D. silverling =s G. silheriing ) ; < sil- 
ver + -ling^.l An old standard of value in sil- 
ver; a piece of silver money; in the passage 
cited from the Bible, either a shekel or a half- 
shekel. 

Here have I purst their paltry aUveriinm. 

Marlowe, Jew of Malta, i. 1. 

There were a thousand vines at a thousand adverlinga. 

Isa. vil. 28. 

The canon's talk about ** the censer and olive branch 
stamped upon a shekel" is as unwarranted as his name 
for me aUvarlinge of the tndtor [Judas j. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 866. 

silverly (sU'vCr-li), adv, [< silver + Like 
silver, as regards either appearance or tone. 

Let me wipe oif this honourable dew 

That aUvmy doUi progress on thy oheeks. 

ShaJk., K. John, v. 2. 46. 

Saturn's voice therefrom 
Grew up like organ, that begins anew 
Its strain, i * .. . 


when other harmonies, stont short. 

Leave the diium'd air vibrating aUveny. 

Keate, Hyperion, il. 

Bilver-nxill (sir vCr-mil), n . The mill, or metal- 
lurmcal plant, used in treating silver ores by 
either the wet or the dry process. 

sUver-motb (siV vCr-m6thJ, n, 1 . A geometrid 
moth, Bapta punctata. — 2. The bristletail. See 
Lepisma, and cut under sih^/Jish, 

Silvem (sirvCm), «. [< MjEf, silveren, aelvem, 
seolvem, < AS. syifren, seolfren (ss OS. silubrfn, 
silafrin s= OFrios. sehim = MD. silveren, D. eiU 
veren = OHG. silberin, silbirit^ MHG. sUberin, 
G. silbern =s Dan. solvernc ss (xoth. sUubreins), 
of silver, < seolfor, silver: see silver and -en^.j 
Made of or resembling silver ; having any char- 
acteristic of or analogy to silver : as, ** speech 
is silvern, silence is golden.^ 

SUvem orators no longer entertain gentie and perfumed 
hearers with pr4Miictioiis of its failure. 

A. Phelpa, My Study, p. 87. 
it of dreams and eitvem memories^ 

‘ Bleep. 

T, B. Aldrich, Invocation to Sleep. 

Silvgr-owl (sil'vCr-oul), n. The barn-owl: so 
called from its whiteness. See out under barti- 
owl, 

silver-pgper (sil'vCr-pa'pCr), n. White tissue- 
paper of good quality. 

ttlwr^plmd (sil'vCr-pU'ted). a. Plated with 
silver. See plate, v, t,, and plated ware (under 


Jlver-plAter (sil'vbr-plfi^t^r), n. One who 
plates metallic articles with a coating of silver, 
cither by direct application or Xry electrical 
deposirion. 
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(idl «i. A photograpMc 


^jtar^ttdlltillg <Bif v6r^prin^tiag), n. la pho- 
tog,^ tae prodaetioa of prints by toe ageaeyof 
a Bsat of silver as a sensitizer ; especially, any 
ordinary 'Sprinting out^ process in wbi^ the 
picture is immediately viable without develop- 
ment, as upon albiimm-paper* 

I^TerndiaAed (sil'verHsnfcf'ted), a. Carrying 
sUver arrows: an epithet of Diana. 

Henoe had the huntreis Dlan her dread bow, 

Fair aitvtHr-BhaJtBd queen, for ever chaste. 

Milton, O/omuB, 1. 442. 

sUver^Bliell (sirver-shel), n. A gastropod, 
Anomia ephippium: so called from its glisten- 
ing white color. BeieAnomia, Also called pold- 
Bhellf cUnh>»)teU, &ud jingle-shelL 
silwerBideB (sirver-sidz), n. A silverfish, sand- 
smelt, or atherine ; any peroesocine fish of the 
family Atherinidse, having a silvery stripe along 
the sides. The moat abundant apectea along the Atlan- 
tic coaat of the United Statea la Menidia notata, alao called 
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that IMothripaiwi^iagttf Is often IlMoa^ Tltotejurr 
may reaoH from any attack upcm the jttlejr base of the tei> 
mima node that cius off the flow of sap to the head. 

Amer, Nat, Oetober, 1800, p. 070. 

fdlwer^trea (8il'v6r-trd), n, 1. See teueaden^ 
dron, AUo 8ilver^1)oom.-^2, An Australian for- 
est-tree. TarrieUa Argyrodend/ron» 
silTer-vme (Bil'v6r-vin), n. See Scindapsus. 
flilverwaxe (sil'ver-war), n. Colleetivelj^ man- 
ufactures of silver; especially, articles for the 
table or other domestic use made of silver. 
flUver-washed ( sil ' ver-wosht ), a. Colored as if 
washed over with silver; frosted; hoary; pru- 
inose: as, the silver-washed fritillary, Jrpynnis 
paphia, a British butterfly. 
flllTerwead (sirver-wM), n. l, A plant, Po- 
tentilla Anserina, having pinnate leaves covered 
beneath with silvery-suky down, it is a tufted 
herb, emitting runners which root at the nodes and send 
up peduncles bearing a single yellow flower. It is com- 
mon In the northern Old World, and is found in marshes, 
on liver-banks, etc., northward in North America. 

2. A plant of the convolvulaceous genus Argy- 
rekt, containing some 30 chiefly East Indian and 


la^ed corolla, 


SUv«niides or Sand smett (Menidia notata). 

friar, tadar, and tinkor, 5 Inches long, of a transparent 
greenish wdor with silver band. The brook-sllversides is 
a graceful little fresh-water Ash. Jjaitiduthei rieeulus, 84 
inches long, of mnds and streams from New York and 
Michigan to the Mississippt valley (see skipfaek). 

SilTersmitli (sil'ver-smith), n. One whose oc- 
cupation it is to work In silver, as in the manu- 
facture of articles in silver. Compare goldsmith 
and coppersmith, 

silver-solder (sil'v^r-sod^er), n. A solder for 
uniting objects of silver, it varies in composition, 
and is accordingly tcnnod hard,hardMt, ortiq/l. Hard itilvor- 
solder consists of three parts of sterling silver and one of 
brass wire. Hardest sUtseraolder is made of four parts of 
flne silver and one of oopper. Soft silver-solder consists 
of two parts of flue silver and one of brass wire, to which 
arsenic is sometimes added to give greater whiteness and 
fusibility. 

silverspot (sirver-spot), n. A silver-spotted 
butterfly, as a fritillary of the genus Argynnis 
and relat^^d forms. 

silver-spotted (sirver-spot^ed), a. Marked 
with spots of silvery color: said especially of 
certain butterflies thus spotted on the under 
side of the wings. Compare silver-striped, sil- 
ver-studded, silver-washed. 

silver-sprig (sil ' v^r-sprig), w . The pelt of a ail-, 
ver-haired variety of the common ral^bit, Lepus 
cuniculus; also, such a rabbit. 

The true silver grey rabbits— sffoer sprigs, they call 
them — do you know that the skins of those silver sprigs 
are worth any money ? 

Miss Mdgeworth, The Will, L (Davies.) 

silver-standard (strvSivBtan^dflrd), a. Using 
silver money alone as full legal tender. The sil- 
ver-standard countrUiB are Mexico. Central America, Co- 
lombia, Bolivia, FiCuador, India, China, Hong-Kong and 
Straits Settlements, and Cochin China. Countries having 
nominally at least a double standard (gold and silver) are 
the United States, Haiti. Uruguay, Aiveiitliie l^nublic, 
Vcnexiiela, France, Belgium, Italy, SwTteerland, Greece, 
Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, Netherlands, Algeria, Tunis, Java, 
Philippine Islands, and Hawaii. Many of these, as tlie 
United States, are practically on a gold basis. See gold- 
standard. 

flilver-fltick (sirv^r-stik), n. In England, an 
officer of the royal palace, so called from the 
silvered wand which Is his badge. 

ailver-Btriped (Sii'v6r-Stript), a. striped with 
silvenr ooior : as, the silver-striped hawk-moth, 
IHlephila Hvormca. a rare British species. 

allver-studded (airv^r-stud^ed), a. Studded 
with silvery markings: as, the silver-studded 
butterfly, Polyommatus aleon. 

ailvartail (8irv6r-tal), n. Same as silver jish, 6. 

ailver-thiatle (sil'v^r-this^l), «. A herbaceous 
plant. Acanthus spinosns, the traditional model 
of the arohiteetural acanthus. See Acanthus^ 
1 and 4. Also called silvery thistle. 

ailver-tongufl (sil'v^r-tung), n. The song-spar- 
row of the United States, Melospigafasciata or 
melodia. Coues, 

ailver-tongnad (siiv^r-tungd), a. Having a 
smooth tongue, or fluent, plausible, or oonvin 
oing speech; eloquent. 

BilV6r«top (sirv^r-top), n, A disease affecting- 
grasses. See the quotation. 

FrofcMor Herbert Osborn . . . said the silvsr4op in gran 
is a whitening of the upper portion of the stalk, especially 
the headL which withers without roaturlag seed. Mero- 
myta, Chlorops, and Thrips have been oredited with being 
the Mttse of the mischief. Professor Oomstook has shown 


having tlic foliage 

white-pubescent beneath. 

silver-wllite (airv6r-hwit). n. A very pure 
form of white lead. Also called Chinese white 
and Kr&mnitz white. 

Bilvor-witch (sil'ver-wich), n. Same as silver- 
fish, 6. Also written silver witch. 

silverwood (sirv^r-wOd), n. A tree of the 
nus Mouriria. Guettarda argentca of the Jttwi- 
aeese and Casearia Isetioides 'ot the Samydacsse 
are also so named. [West Indies.] 

flilver-WOrk (sil'vtr-wferk), ». Ornamental 
work in silver in general ; vessels, utensils, etc*.., 
made of silver. 

gilveiy (gil'vfer-i), a. [< silver + -y^.^ 1. Be- 
sprinkled, covered with, or containing silver. — 
2. Having the qualities, or some of the quali- 
ties, of silver. Especially - (a) Having the lustrous 
whiteness of silver, (o) Having a soft and musical sound, 
as that attr1bnte<l to silver bells, (e) In zoOL, of a silvery 
color ; shining-white or hoary ,* frosted ; pruinose. (d) In 
hot., bliiish-whitc or gray with a melaillc luster.— Bil- 
VSzy-archSS, a British night-moth, ApUcta tinUa.— 
BUvsxy gads, the maokerei-mldge.— Buvery gibbon, 
the woii-wou, Hylobatss feucisctit. •— gUvsry gull. Same 
as Aerrin^-picU.— Bilvsry batrtail, miulet, abrsw- 
mols, etc. Boc the nouns.— Bilvsry thistls. Same as 
sUvsr-thistle. 

silveBtrite (sil-ves'trit), ». See sideraeote. 

Silvia, n. See Sylvia. Cuvier, 1800. 

Bilvicultore, ». See sylviculture. 

SilviHB (sil'vi-us), n. See Sylvius. 

Silybntn (sil'i-bum), n. [NL. (Vaillant, 1718), 
< L. silybum, sillyhus, < Or. ciTilvf^o^ (pi. oMvpa), 
a kind of thistle, said I o be < Egyptian sohil.} A 
genus of thistles, bedongiug to the* order Com- 
posites, tribe CynaroiiiesR, and subtribe Cardui- 
nesB. It is characterised by flowers with a flat bristly re- 
ceptacle, unequal simple pappus, smooth and united Ala- 
ments, and a somewhat glt>bular involucre with its nu- 
merous overlapping outer bracts spiny-fringed at the base, 
and tipped with a long, stiff, awl-waped, spreading spine. 



amara, 

eiK. a, tt male Sewer; S. 
a female Sower. 


flower-heads, is a native of the Mediterranean regl 
tending fi*om Spain to southern Bussia, occurring as a 
weed in cultivated grounds northward, and also found in 
the Himalayas. 

Bima, n. 1^ arch., an erroneous spelling of cyma. 

Simaba (ai-ma^b^), n. [NL. (Aublet, 1775), from 
a native name in’Guiaua.] A genus of polypeta- 
lous trees and shrubs, of tho order Simaruoncess 
and tribe Simarubem. It is characterised by flowars 
with small calyx of four or five Imbricated sepals, the same 
number of spreading petals and of lobes of the erect nar- 
row disk, twice as many stamens with their filaments 
adnate to elongated scales, and a deeply parted ovary with 
four or five cells, ovules, and styles. There are about 14 
species, natives of tropical South America. Tliey bear 
alternate pinnate leaves with entire ooriaoeous leaflets 
sometimes reduced to three or even to one, and loosely 
flowered panicles of small or modlum-sised flowers. See 
eedron. 

Bimagret (simVg^r), n. ♦[< P. simagr^e (OF. 
cimngree, ehimagree) ; Geneva dial, simagrie as 
Wall, simagraw, affected manners assumed to 
deceive, OTimaces: origin imknowu.] A gri- 
mace. [Rare.] 

Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 
His simagres, and rolls his glaring eye. 

vryM, tr. of Ovlda Metamorph., xiii. 81. 

gimarf (si-mftr'), «, [Also simarre^ simarc, sa- 
mare, samarra, cimur, cymar, eymarr, < P. si- 
marre, samarre, OF. ehamarre, a loose and 
light ipwn, P. ehamarre, lacework, embroidery, 
as Pr. samarra salt, ciamarra, eamara, samarra, 
eimarra, a night-robe; cf.dial. (Sardinian) ao- 
eiamarra, a sheepskin garment; < Sp. cNamar- 
rOf gamarraf eamarro m Oat. samarra as Pg. 


•tittblot 

samarra, gamarra, a shepherd’s eoat of sheep- 
skin, Bp. zamarro, a sheepskin; said to be of 
Basque orij^.] A loose, light robe, worn by 
women: only in poetical use, without precise 
meaning. 

Her l>ody shaded with a slight eymarr. 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., L KML 

The profusion of her sable tresses . . . fell down upon 
ss much of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
richest Persian silk . . . permitted to be visible. 

SboU, Ivanhoa viJ. 

Bimarret, n. Bee simar. 

Simaniba (sim-a-rd'bji), n. [NL. (Aublet, 
1775), from a native natno in Oufana for S. ofjfir 
dnalis; cf. i8^t’ma5«.] A ge- 
nus of polypetalous trees, 
type of the order Simaruha- 
oesp and tribe Simarubea*. 

It is characterised by dlmclous 
flowers with a small flve-lobed 
calyx, five petals surrounding a 
hemispherical and villous disk 
which bears ten stamens, or a 
deeply flve-psrted ovary with a 
single short style, a broad flve- 
lobed stigma, ana five solitary 
ovules, ft is closely allied to the 
well-known genus AUantm, but 
distinguished by a fruit of one to 
flve sessile spreading drupes in- 
stead of as many thin wing-fruits. 

There are 8 or 4 species, natives 
of eastern parts of tropical Amer- 
Ico, for which sm mountain-dam- 
son, Quassia, paraiba, and para- 
dise-tree, They bear alternate and 
abruptly pinnate leaves, with en- 
tire coriaceous leaflets, and small flowers in axillary and 
terminal elongated branching panicles. 

Simarnbacea (sim^a-r^f-ba'se-e), n. pi. [NL. 
(L. C. Richard, 1808), < Simarnba -H -aoeee,'} An 
order of pol 3 rpetalouB trees, of the cohort Oera- 
niales in the series IHsciftosse, closely allied to 
the order Butacem, from which it is distinguished 
by the usual presence of alternate leaves with- 
out glands, stamens each augmented b;|^ one or 
more scales, and but a single ovule in each 
ovary-cell. It includes about 112 spocies, of about 80 

g enera, mainly natives of warm citiiiales, and classed in 
lie two tribes Simarubem and IHeramniem. They ire 
mostly odorless trees or shrubs, with a bitter bark, alter- 
nate pinnate leaves without sttpuleifu and usually small 
flowers, commonly axillary, panioled or racemed. See 
Quassia (with cut), Simaba, Aitantus, Samandura, Piersh 
na, and Pioranmia. 

Bimaruba^seoUB (slm^a-rO-ba'shius), a. Of or 
pertaining to, or belon^ng to, the Simarubacen; 
typified by or like Simaruba. 

Bixnaxnbee (sim-a-rh'bf-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. 
P. de Candolle, l8ll), < Simaruba + -«».] A 
tribe of polypetalous trees and shrubs, com- 
prising those genera of the order Bimambacem 
which have a lobed ovary like the related Ru- 
iaccse. It includes 21 genera, nearly all tropical and 
American, with one from the Mediterranean, the dwarf 
shrub Cnsorwn, and with two in the United States, Cnso- 
ridiurn, a smooth shrub with bitter Juice from Oallfomls, 
and HidaoarUha, a leafless spiny shrub of New Mexico. 
Simballt, n. An obsolete spelling of cymbal. 
Minsheu. 

Simbere, n. Same as simMl. 

Bimbil (sim'bil), u. An African stork, Cieonia 
or Sphenorhynenus abdimi, or Abdimia spheno- 



Siml'll {Abdimia spkenort^ynrka), 

rhyncha, having rather short leM for this fam- 
ily, white under parts, purjiliM upper parts, 
and greenish beak with red tip. 

ttitn blin , slmbling (sim'blin, -bling), n. See 
simlin. 

Bimbling-cake (sim'bling-k&k), n. Currant- 
cake made to be eaten on Mid-Lent Sunday. 
jrrif/ht. See simnel. [Prov. Eng.] 
slniblot (sim'blot), n, [< F. simhlot, also sin- 
gliots, ti. pi, ; < eingter, singUr, trace Unes with 



riBlUot 

tk whitened or blackened cord stretched^ alBO 
lash) whipf < OF. oengle, sengle; F. aoMlej < L. 
cingulumt a girdle : see cingle, ahingkiS.'ji The 
harness of a weavers’ drawdoom. Sivmonda, 
aimbolee-oil (sim'bo-le-oil)) n. See Murraya, 
81meilc]l6lFid8S(8i-meng-ke-li'i-dd))n.pl. [NL., 
< Simenekdya 4- A family of eels, repre- 

sented by the genus Sitnenekelys; the pug-nosed 
eels. l*hey are deep-sea forms paraaitio upon other fishes. 
The form Is shorter and more robust than In the oommon 
eels, but the scales are distributed in the same maimer. 
The head ends in a short and blunt snout, and the lower 
jaw is deep and strong. The teeth are blunt, incisor-like, 
and in one row on the edge of ^e jawa Only one species 
is known, S. panuiticui, which is found in deep water, 
and is prone to attack fishes that have been hooked, espe- 
otally the halibut, into whoee fiiesh It burrowa It is very 
abundant on the banks south of Newfoundland. 
SimenchelyB (si-meng'ke-lis), n. [NL., < Qr. 
(xi/udCf snub-nosed, flat-nosed, + f y;rfXnf, 

an eel.] The representative genus of /Simen- 
ehalyidk, having scales like those of the coro- 



Pug-aoMd Eol (StmffuAieiyjt /anuitieut). 

mon eel, the osteological characters of the con- 
gers, and the snout blunt and rounded (whence 
the name). S, paraaiUcus, the only species, is 
known as the pug-noacd or anulhnoaed eeL 
Sineoilite (slm'e-on-It), n. [< Simeon (see def. 
and 4 ’-iteS,] 1. A descendant of 
the patriarch Simeon.— 2. EccUs,, a follower 
of the Rev. Charles Simeon (1759-1836), a 
clergyman of the Church of England ati Cam- 
brieve, distinguished for his evangelical views 
and as a leader of the Low-church party : hence, 
a name sometimes given to Low-churenmen. 
Simeon's dofinree. See degree. 

Simla (sim'i-ft), n. [NL., < L. aimiua, 

an ape, monkey (> It. simia^ acimia^ aeimmia^ 
an a^e).] If. A Linnean genus (1735 -66) 
contmning the whole of his omcr PrimateSt 
cepting the genera Homo, Lemur, and Veaper- 
Ullo. — 2. Now, the name-giving genus of 
Simiida, containing only those apes known as 
orangutans. The common orang la S. mtynu, and no 
other apeciea la eatabliahed. See mioa, p<mgo, and cut 
under orang utan. Alao called PUheeut and SoOyrm. 

8t. Ai ^enuH of gastropods. Leach; Grag, 1847. 
Simiaae (si-mi'a-dS), n.pf. [NL., < Simla 4 
Same ne Simiidae. 

■imial (sim'i-al), a. [< L. aimia, an ape, 4 
-of.] Same as aimian. [Rare.] 

We are aware that there may be vulgar aoula who^ 
judging from their dmkU aelvea. may doubt the conti- 
nence of Bcipio. D. Jerrold^ St. tiilea and St Jamea, L 94. 

nimin.li (sim'i-an), a. and n. [= F. aimien s Sp. 
aimiano, < Hlti' aimianua (cf. ML. aimianua, a, de- 
mon), < L. aimia, an ape.] I. a. 1. Like an ape 
or monkey, in any sense ; apish ; rhesian ; simi- 
ous: as, aimian characters, habits, traits, tricks, 
antics, etc. — 2. Technically, of or pertaining 
to the Simiida or Sirniinae.; anthropoid or man- 
like, as one of the higher apes : as, aimian an- 
cestors. 

n. «. 1. An ape or monkey of any kind. — 
2. An anthropoid ape of the family Simiidae. 
SimiidflB (8l-mi'i-d5), n. pi. [NL., < Simia 4 
-idas.] The anthropoid apes; the highest fam- 
ily of the order Primaiea and suborder Anthro- 
poidea (excepting Hominidae), divided into the 
two subfamilies Simiinae and ffylobatinje, the 
former containing the gorilla, chimpanzee, and 
orang, and the latter the gibbons. The form ia more 
nearly human than that of any other animal below man. 
The carriage is semi-erect, or capable of becoming so ; the 
arms are much longer than the l^s ; tiie tail is rudimen- 
tary (in the gorilla with fewer vertebne than in man) ; the 
sacrum is large and solid ; the sternum is short and broad, 
with three or four intermediate stemebne; and the spinal 
column has a slight sigmoid curve, giving a ** small of the 
back *' somewhat as in man ; the teeth are thirty-two, with 
the same formula as in man ; and the nose is catairhine, 
as in the rest of the Old World apes. Also Simladm. 
Bimiilise (sim-i-rue), n. pi. [NL,, < Simia 4 
-inae.'] The higher one of two subfamilies of 
SimUdsB, from which the Hulobatmae or gibbons 
are excluded, and which includes the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, and orang, having a robust form, 
broad haunch-bones, large cerebrum overlap- 
ping the cerebellum, and no ischial callosities. 
The genera are Gorilla, Mimetea (or Anthropo- 
pitheeua or Troglodgtea), and Simia, 

Similar (sim'i-lkr), a. and n. [< OF. (and F.) 
aimilaire ss Sp. IFg. similar ss It. aimilare, < ML. 
^aimilaria, extended from L. aimiUa, like ; akin 
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to atwuilf together, Or. together, and B. 
same: see aame. From the L. aimUia are also 
ult. .£. aimila, aimiUtude, aimulaie, aimultanaouaf 
aemble^, aemble^, asaenme, diaaambku reambk, 
semblance, ‘ aemblant, aaaimitate, diaatmilarf dia- 
aimulation, etc.] La. 1. Having characteris- 
tics in common; like in form, appearance, 
size, qualities, ralations, etc. ; having a more 
or less marked resemblance to each other 
or one another; in some respects identical; 
bearing a resemblance, as to something im- 
plied or speoifled: as, the general features of 
the two landscapes are ainUlar; the plans are 
similar. 

My present concern it with the eommAndmeut to love 
our neighbour, which ie a duty second and rimUar to that 
of the love of Ood. WoteWoiMf. Works, IX. ii. 

A captions question, sir (and yours is oueX 
Deserves an aqswar tinmar, or none. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, L 904. 


''''ritttUMik' ' 

parUdilDg of the same nature by the eomnKm faith, have 
yet their eonvenlent limits. 

$p. Qaudm, Tears of the Ohuroh, p. S6. (Daefis.) 
Bhymlng oadenees of HnoSkuy words. South, 

(f iipil^ (Bim'i-15), n. [Fonnerly also aimiUef 
aimily; as Sp. aimil as Pg. simile, a simile, sa tt. 
aimiie, a like, fellow, < L. aimiU, a like thing, 
neut. of aimiUs (> It. aimiie ax Bp. aimU), like: 
see similar. Qi. facaimUe.] In rhet., the oom- 


The mentel Interests of men were everywhere rimilar 
in kind; their chief topics of thought for the most part 
alike. C. E. Norton, Church-building In Middle Ages, p. 9. 

The dresses of the female slaves are tinUlar to those of 
the Egyptian women. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, I. 280. 

2f. Homogeneous; of like structure or charac- 
ter throu^out. 

Minerals appearing to the eye Mther to be perfectly 
similar, as metals ; or at least to consist bat oi two or 
three distinct ingr^ients, as cinnabar. 

Boyfe, Works, 1. 200. 

8. [Tr. Gr. 5/io«of.] Inf/0om.,of the same shape: 
said of two flgures which have all their cor- 
responding au^es equal, whence it will follow, 
for ordinary Euclidean space, that all their cor- 
responding len^hs will be proportional, that 
their correspouaing areas will be in the dupli- 
cate ratio of their lengths, and that their corre- 


ugths, and that their corre- 
ilibe in the triplicate ratio 


of their lengths, in the non-Euclidean systems of 
geometiy these oonsequences are falsified, so that there 
are no simUsr figures. 

Similar solid flgures are such as have their solid angles 
equal, each to each, and are contained by the same nnm- 
het oi timilar planes. Eudid'o Moments, Bk. xL def. xi. 

4., In biol., alike in some respects ; identical to 
some extent. Spocifloally— (e) Having the like struc- 
ture : of eoiiirooti orisin ; homologous (which see). (6) 
Having the like function or use, though of unlike origin ; 
analf^ouB (which Bee> These two senses are respectively 
the morpholc^ical and the phyalological application of 
the word to pvts or organs of animals and plants. 

5. In music, in the same direction: said of the 

rising and falling of two voice-parts 

arcs. See arei.-— Bunilar oarvw or ouxvlltiLear fig- 
ures, those within which similar rectilinear flgures can 
in eveiy case bo inscribed.— glmSlar fioot See focus. S. 
— Similar functions, flee /uneNom— similar penoUi, 
polygons, ranges, ihealb, those whose elements cone- 
^na so that oorrespcHiding distances are proportionaL— 
quuntltlea See qiMntity. 
n. n. That which is similar; that which re- 
sembles something else in form, appearance, 
quality, etc.; in the plural, thin^ resembling 
one another. 

If the similars are entitled to the position oi ap^ai, the 
diasimilars are not 

J. MarHnssm,, Materialism (1674), p. 126. 

All [the Indian names are] more flexible on the tongue 
than their Spanish similars. SeribnsT's Mag. , II. Ao5. 

The law Of stmilars. (a) The law of mental association 
by which similar ideas are connected In the mind and sug- 
gest one another. This kind of association is denied by , 
some psychologists, who foiget that without it similarity 
would nave no possible meaning. When we say that to- 
day’s idea is like yesterday’s, we can only mean that a 
tense of sAnity connects them. The kind of sssooistion is 
the essential condition of generalisation. (6) The homeo- 
pathic principle of administering drugs. See sitnUia. 


wmoo are mentioned and the comparison di^ 
rectly stated; a poetic or imaginative oompaii- 
Bon ; also, the verbal expression or embodiment 
of such a comparison. 

Tra. 0, sin Luocntlo slipp’d me like hit griqrhound, 
Which runs nimaelf and catches tor his master. 

Pst. A good swift simiU, but something currish. 

Shak., T. of the a, v. 2. 64. 
Ill this SSmily wee have himselfe oonmar'd to Christ, 
the Parlament to the DeviU. Milton, Elkotioklastea v. 

In Argument 

Similiss are like Bongs in Love : 

They much describe ; tUiey nothing prove. 

Prior, Alma, IlL 

*Byil. Simas, Metaphor, Comparison, AUsgory, ParaUe, 
Foote, similitude, trone. The first six words agree in im- 
plying or expressing likeness between a main person or 
thing and s subordinate one. Simile is a statement of 
the flkenesB in literal terms : as, man is like grass ; Herod 
is like a fox. Metaphor taxes the Imsglnatkm by saying 
that the first object Is the second, or by speaking as though 
it were : as, All flesh is grass,” Isa. xl. 0 ; ’*Uo ye and tail 
that fox,” Luke xiii. 82. There are various combinations 
of simile and metaphor: as, ’*We all do fade as a Icsu,” 
Isa. Ixiv. 0; 

“ There are a sort of men whoso visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pool ” 

(Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 89). 
In these the metaphor precedes ; in the following the sfntds 
is In the middle of the metopAor ; These metspliysic rights, 
entering into common Urn like rays of light which pierce 
into a dense medium, are, by the laws of Nature, refracted 
from tbeir straight line.” (Burke, Kev. in France.) In 
the same way the simile may come first A eomparieon 
differs from a eimiU essentially in that the former fixes 
attention u|H>nthe subordinate object, while a simile fixes 
It upon the main one: Uius, one verse of Shelley’s "Ode 
to the Skylark *' begins by saying that the iriiylaw is like 
a poet, whose oiroumstauces are thereupon detailed. 
Generally, on this account, the eamparistmis longer than 
the eimile. The allegory personifies alwtrset things, usu- 
ally at some length. A short allegory is Ft. Ixxx. B-10. 


is Ft. Ixxx. 8-10. 


pathto prlnolple of administering drugs, tsee etmuta. 

similarity (sim-i-lttr^i-ti), n. fs F. aimilarite 
ss Sp. aimilaridad; as similar 4 -tty.] 1. The 
quality or condition of being similar ; likeness ; 
perfect, partial, or general resemblance. 

Similarity was defined as the cointension of two con- 
natural relations between states of oonsdousness which 
are themselves like in kind but commonly unlike in de- 
gree. He Spencer, Prln. oi nychol., 1 871. 

Similarity, in oompounds, is partial identity. 

W. Jamee, Prln. of PsychoL, 1. 679. 

2. A xK>int or respect in which things are simi- 
lar. 

It Is plain that in finding out the simOariUss ot things 
we snalyse. J. SuUy, Gutlines of Pqrobol. , p. 880. 

Oentsrofsiinllarity. Beeoenlerl.aiSytl. AnMogy, cor- 
respondence, parito, parallelism, 
sinularly (sim'i-mr-U), adv. In a similar or 
like manner; with resemblance in certain re- 
spects. 

As stmOariy constituted beings, men have certain rights 
in common. H. Spencer, Prin. ot Bocldl., 1684. 

Bhnilaryt (8im'i-l&-ri), a. [< ML. **aimilaria, 
Wae: nee aimUar.] SitEilar; like. [Bare.] 


Spenser’s " Faery Queene ” is a series of aUegoriee upon the 
virtues, and Banyan’s "Pilgrim’s Progress" allegorises 
Christian experlenoes. I'hose are acknowledged to be the 
most porfeot allegories In literature. The megory is an 
extended simile, with the first object in the simile carefully 
left unmentloned. A parable is a story that is or might 
be true, and is used generally to teach some moral or re- 
ligious truth : as. Uie tliroe parables ot God's grest love 
for the sinner in Luke xv. ^rates’s story of the sailors 
who chose their steersman by lot, as suggesting the folly 
of a similar courae in choosing the helmsman of the state, 
is a fine example of the parable ot civil life. A fable differs 
from a parable In being improbable or Impossible as fact, 
OB in making trees choose a king, beasts tallL or frogs prur 
to J upiter ; it generally Is short, and points a homely morsf. 
Bee toe definitions of apologue and trepe. 
simile (sim’i-le), adv. [It., < L. simile, aimilia, 
like: see aifnilar, simile, n.] In music, in the 
same manner; similarly. Oompare 
simile-mark (sim^i-le-mfirk), n. In musical notor 
tion, an abbreviation-mark signifying iliat the 
contents of the last measure ^at was p— j apig 
written out are to be repeated ; as, 

See abbreviation, 4. 

fflmilia (si-mil'i-ft), n.pL [NL. neut. pi. of L. 
aimilia, like : eee similar.] Tbings which are 
similar or alike; like things; simuars.— simflla 
Btmllllms oorsatur, or ‘like cures like,’ ‘like things are 
cured by like things,* the homeopathic formula, meaning 
that medicines cure those diseases whose symptoms are 
like the effects of the medicines on the healthy organism. 
Thus, belladonna dilates the pupil of the eye ; it is there- 
fore remedial of diseases of which dilatation of the pupil 
is pathognomonic. 

similiter (si-mil'i-t6r), adv. [L., < aimilia, like, 
resembling.] In like manner: in /aw, the tech- 
nical desi^ation of the common-law form by 
which, when the pleading of one party, tender- 
ing an issue, demanded trial, the other accepted 
the issue by saying, ** and the [defendant] do- 
eth the like.” 

similitllde (si-miFi-tfld), n. [< ME. similitude, 
< OF. (and F.) aimiUtude as Sp. aimiUtud as It. 
aimilitudine, < L. aimiUtudo (-din-), likeness, < 
aimiUa, like: nee similar. Ct.veriaimiHtude.] 1. 
Likeness in constitution, qualities, or appear- 
ance; similarity; resemblance. 

This lie bears a stmiMtude ot truth. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, IL 4* 
The s/miUtiude ot superstition to religion makes it the 
more deformed. Bacon, Buperstltioo. 

What sUmMUuds thta dream hath with the truth aooom- 
pushed you may eselly see. 

T. Mupard, (Tlear Sunshine of the Ckapel, p, IA 


n is tiiotor iMdt «# 

Iws fisrtSio im^ i&d ti ^tf; 

mSumiSi, MikUtsttoiit(tr.>]r VsltoliX it. 

13, A eomp«H«on; a simile; a parable or alle- 
gory. 

A HmiUtudg is e llk«i«Me when twoo thynges or mo 
UMm twoo sre lo compurod and resemblod together that 
the! both in some one propertie seme like. 

irOion, jRbetorlke. 

As well to a good maker and Poet ae to an excellent 
peraweder in prose, the figure of 8imU<iud» is vety neoes* 
•ary, by whlon we not onely bewtifie our tale, bat also 
yeiy much inforce A Inlarge It. 

PMtUnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie.p. 201. 

Be.has fthereforol with great address interspersed sev- 
eral Speeches, Reflections, SimUUudM, and the like Re* 
Uefs, to diversifte his Narration. 

Additon, Spectator, Bo. 8S8. 

8, That which boars likeness or resemblance ; 
an image ; a counterpart or facsimile. 

He knew nat Catoun— for his wit was rude. 

That bad man sholde wedde his 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, L 42. 

That we are the breath and eimdUudc of Qod, it is in- 
disputable, and upon record of Holy Scripture. 

Sir T. BrowM, Eeliglo Medici, L 84. 

The appearance there of the very rimUUude of a green 
country gawky raised a sliout of laughter at hia emMuse. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., Xin. 486. 

4. In goorn., the relation of similar figures to 
one another — Axis of similitude of three drol^ 
See Odvfsi.- Center of similitude. Seecenteri.—Olim 
of StmUitude, a circle from any point on the ciroura- 
ferenoe of which two given olrmes look equally large. 

External and Intenial centers of slxnilltnde lor 
tWOdroleB. the Interaectlona of their common tangents 
on the line Joining their oentor8.—Pllllolnie of limlll- 
tnde. Bee Ratio Of similitude. Seerogo.— 

SimUitude Clause or act. Seeotouas. 

gimilitudinary (si-mil-i-tuMi-na-ri), u. {]< L. 
simUitudo (•din^), likeness, + -a^.] Pertaining 
to similitude or the use of simile ; introducing 
or marking similitude. 

*'As’' is aometlmef n note of quality, aometimea of equal- 
ity ; here it la only eimUitudinary: *'a8 lambs," " as doves,” 
etc. Met. T. Adanu, Works, II. Ilk 

gimiliEe (sim'i-liz), 17. ; pret. and pp. similieedy 
ppr. similising. [< L. like (see nimile)^ 

+ -#>c.] I. trans. 1, To liken; compare. 
[Rare.] 

The best to whom he may be rimilixod herein is Friar 
Paul the Servite. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. WUliams, i. 53. (Davi$$.) 
2. To take pattern by; copy; imitate. [Rare.] 
I'll siffidise 

These Gabaonites ; I will myself disgnlae 
To gull thee. 

Syiveater, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Captalnea. 

n. intrans. To use similitude. [Rare.] 

If I may eimUiMe in my turn, a dull fellow might ask the 
meaning of a problem in Euclid from tlio Bishop of Salis- 
bury without being ever the better for his learned solu- 
tion of it. Dry den, Duchess of York's Paper Defended. 

gimilor (Bim'i-16r), n. [Also erroneously semi- 
lot (as if involving semi-, half) ; = It. aimiloro 
s (^. similor, < F. similor, an allov so called, 
irreg. < L. simihs, like, 4- P. or (^ L, aurum), 
gold.] A (French) synonym of hrew«, defined 
as Mannheim gold. Prince Rupert^s metal, etc. ; 
chiefly applied to veiw yellow varieties of brass 
used instead of gold for personal ornaments, 
watch-cases, and the like — that is, for what is 
called in English brass jewelry” and (in the 
United States) “Attleboro* jewelry.” 

sboioid (sim'i-oid), a. [< L. simia, an ape, + 
Ur. cl^f form,] Same as simian. 

•ImiollS (sim'i-uB), a. [< L. simia, an ape, 4* 
-ous.] ^me as simian. 

That ftraiigo timiout school- boy passion of giving pain 
to others. Sydney Si^h. 

But to students of natural or literary history who can- 
not disoem the human from the Hmiout dement it sug- 
gests that tlie man thus Imitated must needs have been 
the imitator of himself. Nineteenth Century, XXIV. 648. 

Slmiri (si-mfi'ri), ff, [Brit. Guiana.] *A tree, 
Hymenmt Vourbaril. 

■iinitax. scimitar (simM-tkr), n. [This word, 
owing to its Oriental origin and associations, 
to ignorance of its oi^nal form, and to the 
imitation now of the P. now of the It. spell- 
ing, has appeared in a great variety of forms, 
of which the first three are perhaps the most 
common-— namely, simitar, scimitar f dmitar, 
dmitsr, cymiter, eimiterrs, dmster, eymetar, 
seyvdtar, sdmiter, sdmeter, seymeter, seymetar, 
ssmitar, semitary, also smiter, smyter, smeeter, 
(simulatiiig smite) < OF. dmeterre, oemiterre, 
simitsrre, semitarge ae Sp. dmitarra, semitierra 
as Pg. dmitarra ss l%, dmitara, dmitarra, sdmi- 
tarafSdmitarra, mod. sdmitarra; origin uncer- 
tain ; according to Larramendi, < Basque dme- 
terra, with a sharp edge: hut prob., with a cor- 
ruption of the temdnation due to some confor- 
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century. 
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mation, of Pers. origin (through It. < Turk. < 
Pers,!— it does not ap^ar in Turk., where 
^8imitar*is denoted hypem), 

> Hind, skamskir, shamsher, 

< P^Ts. shimshir, skamskir 
(in E. written skamskeer (Sir 
T. Herbert), in Gr. aafi^pd), 
a sword, simitar; appar. lit. 

‘ lion’s claw,* < akam, a nail, 
claw, 4- skir, sker, a lion (> 

Hind, sker, a tiger).] A 
short, curved, single-edged 
sworA much in use among 
Orientals, it is usually broadest 
at the point-end, but the word is 
also used for sabers without this 
peculiarity, and loosely for all 
one-edged cm-ved swords of non- 
European natlona See cut under 
taber. ^ 

He diea upon my edmUar'e sharp 
point 

Shak., Tit And., iv. 2. 91. 

Moreouer, they haiic painted a 
CiimUerre hung in the middest in 
memory of Haw, who forsooth with 
his sword cut the ntokm in sunder. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 807. 

Their Waates hoop'd round with Turkey Leather Belti^ 
at which hung a Bagonet. or short SeymUar. 

London Spy, quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of 
[Queen Anne, 1. 84. 

When Winter wields 

Hia icy eeimitar. Wordeworth, Misc. Pieces. 

gimitaredi^ scimitared (sim'i-tfird), a. [<s»m- 
itar 4- -«a2,] Shaped like a simitar; aciuaoi- 
form. 

Bimitar-pod (sim'i-tar-pod), n. The woody 
legume of Entada scandens, a strong shrubby 
climber of the tropics, its pods are said to be from 
4 to 6 feet long, flat and often curved so aa to resemble a 
simitar. The seeds arc 2 inches long, rounded and hard, 
and are made into anuff- and toy-boxes. See eea^hean. 

Simitar-Bhaped (sim'i-tjir-shapt), a. In hot., 
same as adnadform. 

Bimitar-trae (sim'i-tjlr-tre), n. See Harpepkyl- 
lum. 

fllwiklii (sim'kin), n. [A Hind, form of E. ekam- 
pagne.'] The common Anglo-Indian word for 
champagne. Also spelled simpkin. 

A basket of eimkin, which is as though one should say 
champagne, behind (the chariot]. 

J. W. Patmer, The I^ew and the Old, p. 288. 

stvnlivi (sim'lin), n. [Also simbUn, simbling; 
sometimes spelled, erroneously, cymlin, cym- 
bUn, cymbling; a dial. var. of simne), ^v.] * 1. 
A kind of cake: same as simnel, 1. balliwell, 
[Prov. Eng. 1— ■ 2. A kind of small sq^msh. See 
simnel, 2. [Southern and western U. S.] 

“That ‘ar lot,” said 'I'eaguc Poteet after a while, "la the 
ole Mathia lot. The line runa right acroat my eimblin’ 
patch.” J. C. Harrie, The Century, XX VT. 148. 

Biminer ^ (sim ' ), r . ( Formerly also simber and 
simper, early mod. E. symper (see simper'^); a 
freq. form of ^sim, < Sw. dial, summa, hum, buzz, 
;= Han. summe ss MLG. summen ss G. snmmen, 
hum; cf. Hind, sumsum, sunsun, sansan, the 
crackling of moist wood when burning, simmer- 
ing: an imitative word, like hum, and 
hoonO-.'] I. intrans. 1. To make a gentle mur- 
muring or hissing sound, under the action of 
heat, as liquids when beginning to boil ; hence, 
to become heated gradually: said especially of 
liquids which are to bo kept, while heating, just 
below the boiling-point, 

Placin^the vesael in warm Mnd> increase the hmt by 


■ffWHiwr fi (sim'^r), n. 

mer^* 


A Scotch form of sum- 


Bimmetriet, n. An obsolete form of symmetry. 

Bimnel (sim'nel), n. [Early mod. E. also sim- 
nelL symnel, cymnel, also dial, sindin, simblin, 
simbling (see simlin); < ME. simnel, aimncll, 
simenal, symnell, symnelle, < OF. simenel, simon- 
net (ML. aimenellus, also simeUa ), bread or cake 
of fine wheat flour, < L. simila, wheat flour of 
the finest quality: see semola,) 1. A cake 
made of fine flour ; a kind of rich sweet cake 
offered as a gift at ChriHimas and Easter, and 
especially on Mothering (Simnel) Sunday. 

Simnett, bunne, or cracknell. Baret, Alvearie, 1680. 


I'll to thee a eimrytl tiring 
'Qalnat thou go'st a niolhering. 

Herrick, 


To Dianeme. 


legreea, t 
Ittle. 


lit! 


1 the spirit of wine begin to eimmer or to boU a 
Boyle, Works, 1. 712. (Bijohardeon . ) 


A plate of hot battered toast was gently eimimering be- 
fore the fire. Diekem, Pickwick, xxvU. 

Between the andirons’ straddling feet 
The mug of older eimtnered alow. 

WHOM, Snow-Bound. 

2. Figuratively, to be on the point of boiling or 
breaking forth, as suppressed anger. 

" Old Joahway,” aa he is irreverently called by his neigh- 
bourt, ia in a state of eimmeriny iiid^ation ; but be has 
not yet opened hit lips. Oeorye JBUot, Adam Bede, U. 

This system . . . waa snlted for a period when ocdonlea 
in a state of eimmering rebellion had to be watched. 

Fertniyhay Bee., K. 8 ., XUII. 177 . 

n. trans. To cause to simmer; heat gradu- 
ally: said especially of liquids kept just oelow 
the boiling-point. 

Green wood will at last eimmer Itself into a blase. 

Q. U. MoUieter, Kinley Hollow, xv. 

Bimxner^ (sim'Sr), n. [< simmer^, n.] A gentle, 
gradual, uniform heating: said especially of 

Bresd-asttoe Is so Uoklish; a eimmer too mnoh, and it *a 
olsao done for. TroUepe, Orley ¥mm, xlvU. 


Cakes of all formea eimneUt, cracknels, buna, wafers, and 
other things made of wheat flowre, as frittei^ pancakes, 
and auoh like, are by this rule rejected. 

Oaven of Health, p. 26. {Naree.) 

2. A variety of squash having a round fiattish 
head with a wavy or scalloped edge, and so re- 
sembling the cake so called : now called simlin, 
[Southern U. S.] 

The clypeatss are sometimes called eymnde (as are some 
others aiaoX from the lenten cake of that name, which 
many of them much reaemble. Squash or aquanter squ ash 
is their name among the northern Indians, and ao they 
are caRed in New York and New England. 

Beverley, Hist. Vbginla, iv. IS. 
Blmnal Buiday. Mid-Lent or Refreshment Sunday (which 
see, under reftmnmd). 

Bimocyon (si-mos'i-on), n. [NL., < Gr. 
flat-nosed (see simous), + id>uv, a dog.] A genus 
of fossil carnivorous quadrupeds, from the Up- 
per Miocene of Greece, giving name to the Si- 
MOcyonidsB. it had (probably) 32 teeth, the last lower 
preroedar moderate, first molar obtusely sectorial, and the 
second one oblong tuberculate. 

Simocyonidlie (Sim^o-8i-on'i-<l§), n. pi. [NL., 

< Simooyon *4* -iV/«f.]‘ A family of extinct Car- 
nmtra, of uncertain affinity, formed for the re- 
ception of the fossil called Simocyon. 

Bimoner (8im'o-n6r), n. [< simon-y + -<tI.] A 
slmonist. [Rare.] 

These eimonere aell sin, sulYerlng men and women faT 
every degree and estate u> lie and continne from year to 
year in divers vioea slanderously. 

Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 129. (Davfaa.) 

Bimoiliac (si-mo'ni-ak), n. [< OF. (and F.) si- 
moniaque rs Pr. simoniae, simoniaie as 8p. dmo- 
niaco s= Pg. It. simoniaco, < ML. simoniacus, re- 
lating to simony, < simonia, simony: see si- 
mony.Ji One who practises simony. 

Witchea heretics, eimcniace, and wicked persona of 
other instances, have done miracles. 

Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1886), 1. 682. 

Bimoniacal (sim-o-ni'a-kal), a. [< simoniae + 
-a/.] 1. Guilty of simony. 

If a prieat be eimoniaeal, be cannot be eateemed right- 
eous before God by preachitm well. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed, 1885X II. 8. 

What ahall we expect that have such multitudea of 
Achans. churcli robbers, eimoniaeal patrons? 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p. 52. 

2. Partaking of, iDvohdng, or consisting in 
simony : as, a simoniacal presentation. 

Sitncniacai corruption I may not for honour’s sake ana- 
pect to be amongst men of ao great place. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vil. 24. 

When the common law censures eimoniaeal contracts, 
it affmda mreat light to the suliject to consider what the 
canon law has adjudged to be simony. 

Blaeketone, C!om., Int, 9 11. 

Binnoniacally (sim-o-nl'a-kal-i), adv. In a sim- 
oniacal manner; with tlie* guilt or offense of 
simony. 

BimoiuacalnBBB (sim-o-nl'a-kal-nes). n. The 
state or quality of being simoniacal. Bailey, 
1727. 

Bimonialt, n. [ME. symonyal, < OF. *simonial, 

< ML. simonia, simony : see Simmy,"] A prae- 
tiser of simony; a simonist. » 

Understoonde that bothe her that selleth and he that 
beyeth thynges espirltuels been cleped eymonyale. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

Simoilian (sl-md'ni-an), a. and n. [< LGr. 
pow(av(if, Simonian, a Simonian, < X/pui>, Simon 
(see def .). The Gr. name Xipijv is (a) pure Qr., < 
made, flai^nosed (see «imotis); (6) an adaptation 
of Simeon, < Heb. Shim*dn, lit. * harken- 

ing,* < shdma’, hear, harken. Cf. 8»wowi/.] I, a. 
Bmonging or pertaining to Simon Magus or the 
Simonians : as, Simonian doctrines. 

II. s* One of a Gnostic sect named from 
Simon Magus : it held doctrines similar to those 
of the Oainites, etc. ; hence, a term loosely ap- 
plied to many of the early Gnostics. 

CumoniRIliBIll (sl-rad'ni-j^n-izm), n, [< Simo- 
nian 4- -48m.] The doctrines of the SimoniaiiB, 
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We have ... In Simonkmim a rt?il to Olirti* witUMm the oreited attkietj iSl Miaieiit. tiM whls^ 
tlenU^, In which the lauie adirantegee ere offered, and In ed anklet ; and 5. piatUm, the leam aoKlek 3!lie femii 
which accordingly Chriatlan elemenu are emMied, even waa founded hy tierrem in UlO ; It la aometlmaa dlamemo 
Qhrtat Htinaelf beiiui; identified with the Supreme Qod bered into Smorhjtnt^ in«per« Ombrio or Phakrit^ 3V- 
(Slmon). M., XXIL 80. l(wAampAiia and Bee cut under atOI^ 

Btoonioalf (8i Wl-k»l), «. Sune », 

Himnieal, and abominable MilUm, Touching Hireliuga. ing a flattened or turned-up nose.— 2t. Oonoave. 
SilDOnionSt (sl-md^ni-us) , a. [< simony ( Mli. si- The concave or dmout part of the liver. 
monia) + -oua,'} Sitnoniaeal. ^ Browns, Vulg. Brr. 

Deliver n«, the only People of aU Proteatanta left atui sixiipai (sim'pi), n. [Native name in Sumatra.] 
undellvw’d, from the Oppreaaiona of a simonimw deci- The black-orested monkey, SemnopUhecus me- 
mating Clergy. Jfitton, To the Parliament lalophus, of Sumatra, having a long slender 

ffimonist^ (aim'9-nist), n. [< simony + body, tail, and limbs, and highly variegated 

One who practises or defends simony. [Rare.] coloration. 

Wolfer not without a atain I 
the Biahopriok of London 
read of in thia atory. 

He that with obaerving and weeping eyea beholds . 
our lawyers turned tmth-i‘ ' 


, i.defraudeTS, our landlords op- 

preaaors, onr gentlemen rioters, our patrons timonisU— 
would surely say, This is Satan's walk. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, 11. 47. 

Sixnoilifft^ (si'mon-ist), a, tind n. [< Simon (see 
Shttonion) *f Same as Simonian. Eneyc, 

BHt,, XI. 854. 

•linon*piire (si'mon-purOi [Bo called in al> 
lusion to Simon Fun-, a character in Mrs. Cent- 
livre^s comedy, “ A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” 
who is thwarted in his undertakings by an im- 
postor who lays claim to liis name and rights, 
and thus necessitates a complete identiftoation 
of the ^‘real Simon Pure” (v. 1).] Genuine; 
authentic; true. [Oolloq.] 

The home of the Simon-pwrs wild horse is on the south* 
em plsins. Ths Cemitury, XXXVII. 8S7. 

8iiiioii*s operation. Bee ot^ation, 

Binony (s^'^ni), n. [< ME. simoniSf symony, 
symonye, < F. sitnonie s= Sp. simonia = Pr. Pg. 

It. simonia, < ML. simonia, simony, so called 
from Simon Magus, because he wished to pur- 
chase the gift of the Holy Ghost with money; 

< LL. Simon, < Gr. Xifwv, Simon : see Simonian.'} 

The act or practice of trafficking in sacred 
things; particularly, the buying or selling of 
ecclesiastical preferment, or the oomipt pres- 
entation of any one to an ecclesiastical ^nefice 
for money or reward. 

Bor hit is aymonye to suite that send is of graoe 

. PUrs Plmvman (C), x. 56. 

The Hsjne of Simony was begot in the Canon-Law ; the 
first Statute against it was in Queen Elisabeth’s time. 

Blnee the Reformation Oniony has been frequent One 
reason why it was not practised in time of Popery was the 
Pope’s provision ; no man was sure to bestow his own 
Benefice. Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 149. 

; " V .. * ! Anaf- 

Ite«igon,*^is defln^ to be a dellber^e actor a premedi- 
tated will and desire of selling such things as are spiritual, 
or of anything annexed unto spirituals, by giving some- 
thing of a temporal nature for the purchase thereof ; or in 
other terms It is defined to be a commutation of a thing 
spirltnal or annexed unto spirituaia by giving something 
tto^ is temporal.” Etwye. BrU., XXII. 84. 

ffinicniyite (slm'^ui-it), n. [So called after F. 

Simony, of Hallstadt, the discoverer.] Same as 
hlodite. 

Bimool (si-mflP)i [E.Ind.] The East Indian simperer (8im'p6r-6r), n. [< simper^ + -crL] 


simper^ (8im'p6r), V. i, [Not found in early 
use ; prob. ult. < Korw. semper, fine, smart, ss 
Dan. dial, semper, simper, affected, ooy, pru- 
dish, esp. of one who requires pressing to eat, 
= OSw. semper, also simp, sipp, a woman who 
affectedly refuses to eat, Sw. jwpp, finical, prim, 
s= Dan. sippe, a woman who is affectedly coy, 
SB LG. sipp, a word expressing the gesture of a 
compressed mouth, and affeeted pronunciation 
{Jumfer Sipp, ‘Miss Sipp,* a woman who acts 
thus affectedly) ; a particular use derived from 
the verb sip, take a little drink at a time, hence 
be affected over food, be prim and ooy : see sip. 
Cf. also prov. Q. zimpem, be affectedly coy; 
eipp, pruaish, coy; prob. < LG. The verb has 
prob. oeen influenced by the now obs. or dial, 
yiwperi (to which simper^ in def . 2 may perhims 
really belong) .] 1 . To smile in an affected, silly 
manner; smirk. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women— 
as I perceive by your simpoHng, none of you hatea them 
—that ... the play may pleaae. 

Shak., Aa yon Like it, Epil., 1. 10. 

All men adore, 

And simper, and aet their voicea lower, 

And aoftan aa if to a girl. Tennyson, Jiaud, x. 

2 f. To twinkle ; glimmer. 

Lys. The candlea are all out. 

Lan, But one i’ the parlour ; 

I aeo it simj^ hither. 

Fisher (and Massinger % Lovera’ Progreaa, iU. 2. 
Yet can I mark how atara above 
Simper and abine. G. Herbert, The Search. 
«&8yn. 1. Shm^ and Smirk both expreaa amiling ; the pri- 
mary idea of trie firat ia alllineaB or alm|diclty ; that of the 
second ia affectation or conceit. The simplicity in simper- 
tug may be affected ; the affectation in smirking may be 
of softneaa or of klndiieaa. 


[< simper*^, v,] 

fected, conscious smile ; a smirk. 

Xo City Dame ia demurer Uian she [a handsome bar- 
maid] at first Greeting, nor draws in her Mouth with a 
Chaster Simper; but in a little time you may be more 
familiar, and shell hear a doable Entendre without bluah- 
ing. Quoted In AshUm*s Social Life in Reign of Queen 

[Anne, I. 218. 

They should be taught the act of managing their amties, 
from the contemptuoua simper to the long laborious laugh. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxvlii. 


BUk-cotton tree, Bomhax Malaharica 
ffiinoom (si-mOm'), n. [Also simoon; =: F. si- 
moun, semoun bb D. simoem ss G. samum = Sw. 
samum, semum, simum be Dan. samum ss Turk. 
semum =s Pers. Hind, samum, < Ar. samum, a 
sultry pestilential 
structive nature 
poisoning. Cf. , 

wind prevalent in the Arabian desert, and on 
the heated plains of Sind and Kandahar, sud- 
den in its occurrence, moving in a straight, nar- 
row track, and oharacterizea by Its suffocating 
effects. InUieArabian deaert the simoom generally moves 
from south or east to north and west, and occupies from 
five to ten mlnntea in Its passage ; it la probably a whirl- 
wind aet in motion in the overheatM air of the desert. The 


. Hind, samum, < Ar. samum, a «ecno.e wieia™.oiuie™ 

tUl wind, BocaUed from its do- ginip«rin« (simWing), p. a. 
re : < he jmmoned. J ot aoe 

. wmM.] An mteneely hot dry .imneri hence, affect^: eillv. 


One who simpers. 

Doffing his cap to city dame. 

Who smiled and blnah’d for pride and shame ; 

And well the simperer might be vain 
He chose the fairest of the train. 

SeoU, L of the L., v. 21. 

[Verbal n. of 
accompanied by a 
simper; hence, affect^; silly. 

Mr. Legality is a cheat; and for hia son Civility, not* 
withstanding his simperii^ looks, he is hut a hypocrite, 
and cannot help thee. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, L 


HmIUng with a simpring grace. 

Tir^WMUC^B, T. B.),p. 


29. 

Forming hia featnres into a set smile, and affectedly soft- 
ening his voice, he added, with a simpering air, *' Have you 
been long in Bath, Madam ?” 

Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, ill. 


traveler seeks protection against the gusto of sand and 

the suffocating, dnst-laden air, by covering hia head with ^ . • . , . . , w 

a cloth and throwing himself upon Uio ground ; and camels BimpBringly (sim p^-ing-li), adv. In a sunper- 
insUnctively bury their noses In the sand. The desioeat- jng manner; affectedly. 

Sbliorff, n. Same as simurp. 


she were besmeared. 


Maehe, Pierce Penilesse, p. 21. 


. , . [Early mod. E. also 

symple; Sc. semple, < ME. skmle, symple, sym- 
pilf^sympylle {= D, MLG. O. ow. Dan, simpel), 


Simornyiicbiis (sim-d-ring'kus), «. [NL., < Gr. 

flat-nosed, snub-nosed, + snout.] “*'■ ‘ 

A genus of small gymnorhinal Alcidss of the 
North Pacific, having the bill diversiform with 
deciduous elements, the head usually crested 
in the breeding-season, the feet small with en- 
tirely reticulate tarsi shorter than the middle 
toe, and the wings and tail ordinary ; the snub- 
nosed anklets. They are among the smallest birds of 
the family. 8, psittaeulus is the pamkeet aaldet ; & 


'. simple, F. simple bs Pr. simple, semj^ sb 
Sp. simple ss Pg. simples ss It. sempUee, < L. sim- 
plex {simplie-), simple, lit. ^onefold,’ as op- 
posed to duplex, twofold, double, < aim-, the 
same (which appears also in sin-gudi, one by 
one, sem-per, always, alike, sem-el, once, sim-m, 
together), 4 - pUoare, fold: see same and pdy. Of. 


sii»gU\ skugmar, skmdiasmus, etc., tfim tbe 
same nit. root. Hence ult. sifi^Heiiy, shisplk 
fy*} X. a. 1 . Without parts, either absolutely, 
or of a special kind alone considered; element 
tary; uuoompounded: as, a simple substance; 
a simple concept; a simple distortion. 

For compound sweet forgoing simjk savonr. 

Shak., Bonnets, oxxv. 

A prime and timate Essence, vneompounded. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angela p. 76. 
Among substances some are called siTnpte, some are com- 
pound, whether the words be token in a pihllosophical or 
vulgar sense. . Watte, Logic,!, li. f 2. 

BMief, however simple a thing it appears at first sight, 
is resUy a highly composite state of mind. 

J. aully, Sensation and Intuition, p. 74. 

2 . Havinff few parts; free from complexity or 
complicanon; uninvolved; not elaborate ; not 
modified. Hence — (a) Rudimentary ; low in the scale of 
organisation, as an animal or a plant Compare default 11. 

Nevertheless, low and simple forms will long endure if 
well fitted for tholr simple conditions of life. , 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 184. 
(6) Without elaborate and rich ornamentation ; not load- 
ed with extrinsic details ; plain : beautiful, if at all, in its 
essential parts and their relationa 

He rode in eympie aray. 

Lyteii Geete qf Bbbyn Hods (Child’s Bsllsda Y. 48). 
The simple cadence, mnbracing but a few notea which In 
tlie chants of savages is monotonously repeated, becomes, 
among civilised races; a long aeries of aifferent musical 
phrases combined into one whole. 

H. SIpeneer, First Principles, f 114. 
The arcades themselves, though very good and etmple, 
do not carry ont the wonderful boldness and oiiglnallty of 
the outer range. B. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 

(e) Without sauce or condiment; withont luxurious or 
unwholesome aooompanimento : as, a simple diet ; a eimple 
repaat 

After crysten-maase com the crabbed lentonn. 

That fraystes [tries] flesch wyth ilie fysohe & fode more 
sym^. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green Knight (E. £. T. S.X 608. 
Bleas’d be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 

Goldsmith, The Traveller, L 17. 
(d) Mere; pare; sheer; absolute. 

A medlolne . . . whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise King Tepln. 

Shak., All's Well, il. 1. 78. 
If we could contrive to be not too unobtrusively our 
simple selves, we should be the most delightful of human 
beings, and the most original. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 09. 

8. Plain in dress, manner, or deportment; 
hence, making no pretense ; unaffected ; unas- 
suming; unsophisticated; artless; sincere. 

With that com tlie kynge Loot and his knyghtos down 
the medowes alle on foote, and hadde don of Iheire 
helmes from theire heedes and valed thoire ooiffea of 
maylo vpon theire aholderes, and com full symple. 

Merlin (£. E. T. sT), iil. 478. 
She sobre waa, ek symple, and wyse withalle, 

The beat ynoriased ek that myghte be. 

CMueer, Trollus, v. 88a 
Arthur . . . neither wore on helm or ahield 
The golden symbol of his kinglihood, 

But rode a simple knight among hia knights. 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

4 . Of little value or im'portancc ; iusignifioant ; 
trifling. 

Thel were ao astoned with the hete of the fler that theire 
deffenco waa but symple. Merlin CE. E. T. 8.X i. HR 
For the ill turn that thou haat done 
Tli but a simple, fee. 

Bbbin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 200). 
Great floods have flown 

From fimpto.Booroes. Shak., All’s Well, li. 1. 148. 

6. Without rank ; lowly ; humble ; poor. 

Be fel;]tfal dt fre & etier of falre speche, 

Sl semisabal to the simple so as to the riche. 

William ej Paleme (E. E. T. B.), 1. 888. 
There 's wealth an' ease for gentlemen. 

An’ simple folk maun fight an' fen. 

Bums, Gane Is the Day. 

6. Deficient in the mental effects of experience 
and education; unlearned; unsophisticated; 
hence, silly ; incapable of understanding a sit- 
uation of ^airs; easily deceived. 

And oftentymes it hath be sene express^ 

In grete materys; witbouteri eny fayle, 

A sympai mannys councell may prevsyle. 

Oenerydes (£. £. T. &); L 1211. 
And though I were but a Mmpto man volde of learning, 
yet sill 1 had in remembrance that Christ dyed for me. 

M. Wehbt, Travels (ed. ArberX p. 89. 
You will not believe that Sir James Grey will be so sim- 
ple ee to leave Venice, whither with difficulty he obtained 
to be sent. Walpole, Letters, 11. 101. 

7 . Proceeding from ignorance or folly; evi- 
dencing a lack of sense or knowledge. 

Their wise men . . . scoff’d at him 
And this high Quest os at a stmpile thhm. 

Tenssyeon, Bhly Orell. 

8. Presentlxto; no difficulties or ol^taoles; 4Muii- 
ly dtmci used, understood, or the like ; adi^pted 
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Thiit it tli< doelslnft, «ooleiit tni«. 

iiivin^r Junes Lm’i Wife, viL 

In tbe oommnnt did I find the oharm* 

0, the retulte ere HmpUi a mere child 
Might nee tt to the hann of anyone. 

Tmiwyton, Merlin and Vivien. 

0 . la mutie: (a) Single; not oomi^und: as, 
a Bimnle sound or tone, (il^) Undevmoped; not 
eomplex: as, ginwh counterpoint, fu^e, imi- 
tation, rhythm, time, (o) Not exceeding an 
ootave; not compound; as, a »impU interval, 
third, fifth, etc. (d) Unbroken by valves or 
crooks: as, a simple tube in a trumpet. — 10. 
In hot., not form^ by a union of similar ^rts 
or groups of parts: thus, a Hmple pistil is of 
one cari>el; a simple leaf is of one blade; a 
simple stem or trunk is one not divided at the 
base. Compare simple umbel, below. — 11. In 
eo6l. and anat.i (a) Plain; entire; not varietL 
oonralicated, or appendaged. See simple-faeea. 
(b) Single; not compound, social, or colonial: as, 
the simple asoidians; the simple (not compound) 
eyes or ocelli of an insect, (c) Normal or usual ; 
ordinary; not duplex: as, the simple teeth of 
ordinary rodents. Bee simple-ioottied, (d) In 
entom., more particularly— *(1) Formed of one 
lobe, joint, etc. : as, a simple maxilla ; the simple 
oapitulum or club of an antenna. (2) Not spe- 
oially enlarged, dilated, robust, etc.: as, sim 2 )le 
femora, not fitted for leaping or not like a 
grasshoppers. (3) Entire; not dentate, ser- 
rate, emargiuate, etc. ; having no special pro- 
cesses, etc.: as, a simple margin. (4) Not 
sheathed or vaginate : as, a simple aculeus or 
sting. — 12, In chem., that has not been decom- 
posed or separated into chemically distinct 
kinds of matter; elementary. See elefnettt, 3. 
— 13. In mineral., homogeneous._Fee simple. 
See/eetf.— Simple acceptation, in logic, the aooeptation 
of a uni versa! term as signifying a genera! nature abstract- 


0000 

^ d m Idea 

" ^ sot tovoivfsi e oogsiilon of rela> 

ie 7.-»iim- 

, SB tnterpreteiloii of which so part 

slgnUlM anything Mpsmtely.—giiitple itttervel See 
murwU, e.'-ftiflme liromy. See fofsmg.-^iuiiple 
leaf, in bet., a leaf oonsiating of a single pieoe. - Simple 
inaoniiie. SetiiuieAfyie, 2.-^ ttmpto matter, the matter 
of an elementx- Simple medlotlie. a medicine consist- 
ing of a Bin|le drug.— Simple mode, a mode which is 



ngie idea.— suDple aeoeesity. 
tfition whose dental would imply 


but a variation of 

the necessity of a proposl 

a contradiction; Ic^cal necessity.— Simple UOmber. 
Same as abstract number (which see, under obstmet, IX— 
Simple Ointment. See otntmcnt.- simple operatioii, 
an operation considered apart from others, as an operation 
of the mind apart from an accompanying operation of tbe 
body.— Simple part, a part which has itself no parts of 
the same kind.— Simple petition, in arith. See poHtion, 
7.— Simple power, the power of first matter; pure power. 
— Simple probation, a probation which involves a single 
Inferential step ; one which cannot be analyeed Into a suc- 


cession of inferences. 

t<on.— Simple propoeition. 


Seepropw- 

prowHtiUon,— Simple 


ed from singulsrs, as when wesay, Animal is the genus 
of man."— Simple act, that activity of a faculty from 
which the faculty deiives Its name.— Simple additipn. 


See addition, 1.— Simple affection, in logic, a character 
which belongs to objects singly, as opposed to a relation. 
—Simple al^Plei^, apoplexy with no visible structural 

change or lesion Simple BJ^rebenelon. See appre- 

bensiotk— Simple aeoiatana. See ^SfmplioM.— Simple 
asthenic fever. See /cocri.— simple benefioersee 
benejlee, 2.— Simple oanoer, a form of scirrhous cancer 
which from excessive cell-growth improximates to the 
oharaoters of encephalold cancer.— Bunple ceU. See eeU. 
s. — Simple cerate, same as esroewn.— simple cholera. 
Same as sporadic ebahrm.— Simple chudL See ehtusk^, 6. 
Simple oommlMore of the oerehellnm. See commo- 


tion. — Simple oonoept, a c<mcept in which no pi urality <»f 
attributes can be distmguished, which cannot be defined, 
and of which nothing can be predicated.— Simple con- 
elnaion, or simple coneeqnence, an inference drawn 
from a single premise ; also, a oonoluston from a single 
premise which is valid by virtue of the meaning of the 
terms used : as, ^kK3rates is a man, therefore Socrates is an 
animal.— Simple concomltanoe. See eoncomitanoe.— 
Simple constructive dilemma, simple deetraottve 
dilemma. See efOemma.— Simple continued fever. 
See /caeri.— Simple oontraot. Bee parole contract, un- 
der contract. — Simple oonve^on. see convertion. 2.— 
Simple degradattem in eoden. law. see d^adahon, 1 
(aX— Simple dislocation, in curg. See diHocaUon, 2.— 
Simple eni. (a) That which is neither composite nor 
oomponible, which is true of (Jod alone, (b) The object of 
a simple oonoept, (o) Tliat which is not oomposed of dif- 
ferent things, eapectally not of matter and form, but is 
either pure matter or pure form, (d) That which is not 
composed of different kinds of matter, as an element.— 
Simple enumeration, the colligation of examples upon 
whion to base an induction without the use of any pro- 
eautlon to insure their being representative samples of 
the clast from which they are drawn, and without prepara- 
tion for anyobeok upon the correctness of the induction. 
See indudtion by simpU enumeration, under enumeration. — 

.. . Seethe 

pie event. 

Vh., a feast 

at the lowest clasi. tbe services for which differ very little 
from the servloea for ordinary oooasions, the other classes 
being dowbfs and ssmI-douMs.— Simple xOOtb in ane.proe. : 
(a) According to the earlier rhytlimicbms, a trisemio, tetra- 
•emio, or pentasemio foot, or a hexasemio foot not consist- 
ing of two similar trisemio feet : opposed to a compound 
foot in the aense of a colon, (b) tater, a dissyllabic or 
IrtqfUnbic foot, with Inclusion, of the pjrrhio w) ; op- 
posed to a compound foot in Uie sense of a foot cbm- 
pont^ed of tbe^ Bee pyfTMc.-Bitnple fsoroeb fbnn. 
Buotl^ firsobnre. see the nouna.— Simple firoite. 
^,^,4.-jmnplegniigUoiL ^ gangl^ S ia).^ 

me nouna.— ninple bypotliifili, eimUuuttl^ or tbe- 
pTf. e hypothesia whion recommendaTtaeir to the naturid 
llgnt of reason, and, being eaally conceived, appears to us 
at ineomnlex.— Blmplg iden, in assoeiatloDallst psychol- 
ogy, a feeling ttioiupaDla of analyels. Some psychologists 
deny the disttnouen of eimpte and ceismas ideae, on 
fhe ground that all feelinge are simple in themselves; 
hut py a wbm^ idea is not meant a feeling simple in it- 
•aif, oat a feeling ineaoable of saosefiaent analyeie. Tbe 
Idea produoed by a color and an odor peroeivea together 


qundratlCL an equation which oontalns tbe unknown 
quantity only in its square, which is a factor of one of the 
terms. The general form is AsO » B.— Simple quality 
of aa Olement, the prop«»iy of the simple matter, fitting 
it to receive the substantial form of the element.— 81m- 
plO quantity, in math . : (a) A quantity expressible by 
means of a single number, (b) A monomial.r~ Simple 
question, the question whether a thing Is, or what it la 
— Blwle ratio, repetend, aoience, aontenoe, aingn- 
larity, strain. See the nouna- Simifie sporophore, 
in but, , a sporophore consisting of a single hypiia or oranoh 
of a hypha. De Bar)/.— Single tllM, in ane. pro*., a 
monosemio as opposed to a greater or compound (dlse- 
mic, trisemio, etc.) time.— Bifi^lle trust, In law, a trust 
not qualified by provisions os to the power or duty of 
tlie trustee, so tliat in general he is a mere passive de- 
pository of nossesslon or legal title, aubjeot to which the 
entire right is in the beneficiary. — Simpls umtlSL in 
bot., an umbel baviiig but a single set of raya— Sim- 
pla will, will directed toward an ultimate end, not to- 
ward a meanaaSyn. 1. Unmixed, elementary.— 2. Un- 
studied, unvarnished, naive, frank, open, atraigntforward. 
— 6. SimyU, SiUy, Dull, shallow, stupid, preposterous, 
Inept, trifling, frivolous. Of the Italioiaea words, sOly 
is more active ; the others are more passive. The sitnpfe 
person is not only Ignorant or lacking in practical wis- 
dom, but unconscious of his own defleienofes, so that he 
is peculiarly liable to be duped. That which in the 
eimple is unconsciousness is in the dtty an active self- 
satisfactioii or conceit : the eimple may be taught wis- 
dom by hard experience ; the eiuy have much to unlearn 
as well. aUlineee is a form of /oily. (See absurd.) He 
who is duU has no edge upon his mind ; his mlud works 
into a subject with the slowness with which a dull knife 
cuts into a piece of wood, but his mind can perhaps be 
gradually sharpened, so that the dvU boy becomes the 
keen man. 

n. n. 1. That which is unmixed or uncom- 
pounded; a simple substanoe or constituent; 
an element. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
rimplee, extracted from many objects. 

S^., As you Like it, iv. 1. 16. 

To these noxious Hmplee we may reduce an infinite 
number of compound, artificial, made dishes. 

Anat. of Mel., p. 141. 

2. A medicinal herb, or a medicine obtained 
from an herb : so called because each vep^etable 
was supposed to possess its particular virtue, 
and therefore to constitute a simple remedy: 
commonly in the plural. 

I went to see Mr. Wats, keeper of the Apothecaries gar- 
den of eimplee at Chelsea, where there is a collection of 
innumerable rarities of that sort particularly. 

Emyn, Diary, Aug. 7, KiSft. 

Run and fetch eimplee. 

With which my mother heal’d my arm when last 
I was wounded by tbe boar. 

Fletcher (and another), Sea Voyage, li. 2. 

3. A person of low birth or estate ; used chief- 
ly in contrast with gentle: as, gentle and sim^ 
pie. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

She beseebes yon as blr souerayne that eymple to saue. 

Vork Playe, p. 282. 

“ I fancy there ’s too much whispering going on to be of 
any spiritual use to gentle or eimple." . . . Accordingly 
there was silence in the gallery. 

T. Hardy, Under the Greenwood Tree, 1. 6. 

4. pi. Foolish or silly behavior; foolishness: 
as, to have a fit of the simples. [Colloq.] — 5. 
A draw-loom. [Archaic.] —6. A set of short 
dependent cords, with terminal bobs, attached 
to the tail of a part of the harness in a draw- 
l<mm, worked by the draw-boy.— 7. Eecles., a 
simple feast.^To out for the ttanplss, to cure at fool- 
ishness, as If by a suridcal operation. [Humorous.) 

Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be<wt/or Me eimplee 
this morning ; say a wora i 
your nails. 

simple (sim'pl), 

ppr. simpUng. [< simpJe, w.] To gather sim- 
ples, or medicinal plants. 

T know that h<ure are several sorts of Medicinal Herbs 
made use of by the Nativee, who often go a eimpting, 
seeming to nndentand thMr vtiiues much, and making 
great uae of them. * Dangpier, Voyages, II. i. 126. 

Botanists, alltjold to smiles and dimpling, 

Forsake we falr,,and patiently — go sMgrffty^^ 


8imple«faoed (aim ^pl-fast), a. Having no folia- 
eeous impendages on the snout : applied to bats 
of the family VesperUUmidm, as aistinguished 
from leaf-nosed, phyllostomous,. or rhinolo- 
phiue bats. TF. H. Flower. 
iample>hearted (sim'pl-hlir^ted), a. Having a 
simple heart; single-hearted; ingenuous. 

And, as the cageling newly flown retoms, 

The seemingdniured eim^e^hearied thing 
Came to her old perch back, and settled there. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vlvicm. 

sUnple-minded (sim'pl-mln^ded), a. Lacking 
intelligence or penetration; unsophisticated; 
artless. 

others of graver mien, 

. , . bending oft their sanctimonious eyes, 

Take homage of the eimpht-viinded throng. 

Akeneide, Pleasures of the Imagination, ill. 112. 
I am a eimple^nwnded pcraoii, wholly devoid of subtlety 
of intellect. Huxley, Nineteenth c;eiitury, XIX. 191. 

simple-mindedness (sim'pl-min'ded-nes), n. 
The state or character of being simple-minded, 
simpleness (sim'pl-nes), n. [< ME, simplenesse, 
sympylnessc, sympyllnes; < siwjyte + -ness.'} The 
staw or quality of being simple, in any sense 
of that word. 

Mi labor wi! don After my eimplenme 
Hit for to cotiu^ As 1 can or may. 

Rom. 0 / Parlenay (£. £. T. S.), Introd., 1. 71. 
God’s wUl. 

What eimpienm is this ! 

Shak., R. and lU. 8. 77. 

simpler (sim'pl^r), n, [< simple, v., -f -^1,] 
One who collects simples, or medicinal plants ; 
a herbalist; a simplist. Minsimt. 

The SimpUr comes, with basket and book, 

For herbs of power on tby banks to look. 

Bryant, Green River. 
'‘Look at this blue-flag, " she said; “our neighbor, a 
wise simpler, declares it will cure a host of diseases." 

8. Judd, Margaret, it. 1. 

gimpler*S-j 07 (sim'pldrr/-joi), n. The common 
vervain, Verbena ofmnalis : so called as a mar- 
ketable drug-plant. [Prov. Eng.] 
simplessef , n . [< ME. simplesse, < OF. simplesse, 
simplece, simpleche, F. simplesse (= Pr. Bp. Pg. 
simpleza^, simplicity, < simple, simple: see sim- 
ple.'] Simpleness ; simplicity. 

Though that diffautes apperen tn use, 

Yut of your mercy my etmpleeee excuse. 

Rom. rif Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6600. 
Darting forth a dazsling Uffht 
On all tliat come her eimjdesee to rebuke ! 

R. Joneon, Underwoods, xdv. 

simpleton (sim'pl-tqn), u. [< F. as if ^simple- 
ton, dim. of simj9lei, m., simple tie, f., simple, 
dim. of simple, simple ; cf . 8p. siwplon, a sim- 

S letou. No F. * simpleton occurs; but -efon, a 
oubie dim. suffix, occurs in other words, one of 
which is the source of VI. jenneting ; another is 
the source of E. musketoon. Cf. siUyUm, made 
in imitation of sbupfeton.] 1. A person of lim- 
ited or feeble intelligence ; a foolish or silly per- 
son. 

Those letters may prove a discredit, aa lasting as mer- 


coiiary scribblers, or curious eim^tone, can mal 


Pope. 


1 mora and you luul m grood eat .tmnic 
Swift, Pmlte Conversation, 1. the 
V. f.; pret. and pp. simjtled, 


gaUsmUK to Oruddook's i 


lI.6. 


The fears of the sister have added to the weakness at the 
woman ; but she is by no means a eimpleton in general. 

Jane Aueten, Northanger Abbey, xiv- 

2. The Abicriean dunlin, purre, or ox-bird. 
See cut under dunlin. 

simple-toothed (sim'pl-t5tht), a. Having one 
pair of incisors above and below, as a rodent;’ 
simplieident. See SimpUcidentatu, 
Simple-Winged (sim'pl-wingd), a. Not tooth- 
winged, as a butterfiv : noting the HelksonUnm. 
Simi^ lees (sim'pli-sfix), «. pi. [NL., pi. of L. 
simplex, simple : see simple^ The sim^e ascid- 
ians; a suborder of Ascidiaeea contrasted with 
Composilsp. and with Salpiformes, containing or- 
dinary fixed ascidians which are soliti^ and 
seldom reproduce by gemmation, or, if colo- 
nial (as in one family), w^hose members have no 
common investment, each having its own case 
or test. Here belong the common forms known as sso- 
equirte, and by other fanciful names (as eea-peaeh, eea peur, 
eea-pofato), of at leaat four families, the Clavelinidse, Aed- 
diiaee, Cindhiidm, and Mdlgtdidm. at which the first-named 
is colonial or social, and makes a transition from the quite 
simple or solitary ascid fans (theother three families named) 
to the compound forms, or CompoeUee. 

Sinmlidat (sim-plish'i^), n. jd. [NL., nent. pi. 
of L. simplex, simple : see simple.] In Cuvier’s 
system of classification, the simple acalephs; 
the first order of his Acalepha, distinguished 
from ffydrostaUca. It was an artificial group 
•f medtisans and ctenophorans. 
simpliciailf (sim-plish'i-an), n, [< L. simplex 
{simpUe-), simple (see smple), + -i-aii.] A 
simpleton. 



B» he It fooie In 

Xn worldly tbinfets meer 

Yet, lor ul thie, X boldly due nvene 

Hit knowledgejnreet 

ITMiCtc (B. B. T. p. 148. 

Bimplieident (sim-plis'i-deat), a. and n. [< 
Ii. simplex (simpUe^)^ siumle, -f den(t^)8 as £. 
ieoth.J I. n. Bimple4ootb«d, as arodeut; bay- 
ing only one pair of upper Incisors ; of or per- 
taming to the Simplicmentata. 

n« n, A simple-toothed rodent; any mem- 
ber of the SimpUeidentata, 

BtaipUeidentaw (sim^^-si-den-ta't^), n. pi 

[NL. : see simpUoident^ The simple-toothed 
rodents, or simplioident Bodentia, a suborder 
containing all living rodents except the 
pHcidentata, having only one pair of upper in- 
cisors, or tlie Myamorpha, Sciuromorphaj and 
Bystrieommphaf as rats and mice of all kinds, 
squirrels, beavers and their allies, and porcu- 
pines and their allies. Bee IhipUeidentaH. Also 
called SimpliddenUiti when the order is named 
Qlires instead of Boden tin. 

BiSipUcidantate (Blm^pli-sl-den'tat), a. [As 
simplieident + -aI/jI.] Same as Mmplieidenl 
“ •“ ^pli-si-den-ta^ti), «. pi 
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SlmpUddeiitati (sim ^ 

Same as JSimplicidentata. 
ailllplioll&aiie (sim-plis'J-man), a. 
taining to the 6>impUcmani. 
ffimpUfjfmani (sim-pli-sim'a-ni), n, pi [NL., 

< L. simplex {simplie-), simple, + manuSf hand : 
see wmiwS.] in Latreille’s system of classifica- 
tion, a division of caraboid beetles ; the fourth 
section of his second tribe Carabieif having the 
two anterior tarsi otily dilated in the males, not 
forming a square or an orbicular plate. 

HilttpliinrostreB (sim^pli-si-ros'trez), n. pi 
[N£., < L. simplex (simplio-)^ simple, + ro«- 
tnimy bill, beak, j In or»i I/* . , in Sundevairs sys- 
tem of classibcation, a group of American coni- 
rostral osoine passerine birds, consisting of the 
tanf^ers. 

•impuclter (slm-plis'i-t^r), adv. [L.^ simply 
(used in philosophy to translate Grr. air’/ijc), < 
simplex (stmpUe-), simple : see simple.'} Simply ; 
not relatively ; not in a certain respect merely, 
but in the full sense of the word modified. — 
BiotRun slmplietter, said Kimply, without ^ualtflcation 
or limitation to oertalu reipucta: opposed to dtetum ueun- 
dumauid. 

abnplicl^ (sitn-plis'i-tiK n.; pi. simplicities 
(-tu). f< F. simpliciie = Pr. simplidtat = 8p. 
simpUcidad ss Pg. simpUcidade as It. semplicim, 

< L. 8implicita(t~)Sf < simplex {simpHc-), simple: 
see simple.} The state or property of l^ing sim- 
ple. (a) The state or mode of being uncompounded; 
•xittanoe in elementary form. 

In the tame state in which they [angels] were created 
in the beginning, in that they euerlastiiigly remaine, the 
•nbatanCe of their proper nature being permanent in Sim- 
pUciUe and ImiuuMbultie. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 872. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant odour, 
whether in the leaf or apple, as is discoverable in their 
stmpUeity or mixture. »r T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vil. 7. 
(h) Fresdom from complexity or intricacy. 

We are led ... to conceive this great machine of the 
world ... to have been once in a state of greater n'm* 
than now itia 

7*. Burnet, Theory of tlie Fourth, 1. 46. 

From . . . primordial uniformity and eimplieUy, there 
takes place divergence, both of the wholes and the lead- 
ing psois, towards multiformity of contour and towards 
complexity of contour. B. Speneer, First Mnciples, 1 1 19. 
(e) Freedom from diflloulty of execution or understanding ; 
eatineM ; especially, lack of abstruseness ; clearness ; also, 
an instance or iiluatration of simple clearness. 

Truth by her own eimpUeUu is known. 

Berriek, Truth and Falsehood. 

The grand eitnplieitiee of the Bible. 

Lowell, Among nty Booki^ 2d ser., p. 246. 

(d) Freedom from artilloial ornament ; plainness, as of 
uiess, style, or the like. 

Give me a look, give me a face. 

That makes gimpUeUy a grace ; 

Kobes loosely flowing, hair aa free ; 
ftuch sweet neglect more taketb me 
Than all th' adnlterios of art 
B. Jmwon (tr. from Bonnefona), Bpioosne, i. 1. 

Thou oanst not a4lom shnjdieUy, What it naked or de- 
fective is susceptible of decoration: what is decorated is 
ttfouBHieitu no lonser. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Epictetus and Seneca. 

(e) Axtlessness of mind or conduct ; unaffectedness ; Mn- 
cerity ; absence of parade or pretense. 

1 swear to thee . . . 

By the dmplieity of Venus* doves, . . . 

To-morrow truly will 1 meet with thee. 

N.D., 1.1.171. 

I, for my part, will slack no service that may testily my 
sknpUotty. Ford, Love’s Saoriilce, fif. 8. 

He [Madison] bad that rare dignity of unoonteionssim- 
pUeUy which characteriaes the earnest and dialnterested 
aciiolar. J. FUtOt CrlUcal Period of Amer. Hlft, v. 


How long; ye almpls ones; Witt f love ^ 

Prov. i 22. 

To be ignorant of the value of aault iasA»^iilMI|i; aa well 
aa tube iguoraatof the right thereof la wantof conaotenoe. 

Bao^ Button (ed. 1887), p. 470. 

Let it be . . . one of oar rimplfririss to auifer that In- 
jury which neither Impaireth the r^^ntatton of the tether, 
nor abuaeth the credit of the aona 

Q. Barmy, Four Lettera. 

Generally, nature hanga out a algn of stemgeffv in the 
face of a fool. Fuller, Holy and Profane Sta^ 111. xil. 1. 
■>87IL Seerinqds. 

simplifleation (aint^pli-fi-ka^ghon), n. [as F. 
simpliJicaUan ss Pg. simplifieaySo as It, simpli- 
i^euHone; as simplify + -arion (see -deation).} 
The act of simpii^ng or making simple; re- 
duction from a oom^ex to a simple state : as, 
the simplification of JSnglish spelling. 

The dn^fBfieaition of machlnet renders them more and 
more perfect but this ttmpBJloaUon of the rudiments of 
languages renders them more and more imperfect, and 
lees proper for many of the pnrpoees of language. 

Adatn Smth, Formation of Languages. 
Where tones Mincid^ the numbw of tones actaallj 


)ttt is less than the number of possible tonea am 
mere is a I -• * -• ... 

Of or per- is commam 


lere ts a proportionate dmfliMaltUm: so to put it, more 
tided and with less effort. 


J. ffani, Encyc. Brit, XX. 69. 

Bimpliflcative (sim'pli-fi-lca-tiv), a. [< simpli- 
ficat{ion) + -ive,} Simplifying, or tending to 
simplify. 

**8impliJteaHv9 evolntlon”as opposed to **elaboratlve 
evoluUoii.** E. B. Lankeetor, I>egmeration, p. 71, note c. 

siinplillcator (sim^li-fi-kft-tpr), n. [< simpUfi- 
eat{ion) + -ofl.] One who simplifies, or favors 
simplification, as of a system, doctrine, etc. 
[Hare.] 


lleve, because theology would 
no intellectual exercise. 

Jeaae Taylor, Mat. Hist. Enthusiasm, p. 92. 

Simplifjr (sim'pli-fi), 0 .; pret. and pp. simpli- 
fied, ppr. simplifying. [< F. simplifier = Sp. 
Fg. aimplificar sslt. (refi.) siwpUjicare; irreg., 
as simple + -fy.} I, Wans. To make simple; 
reduce from complexity to simplicity ; also, to 
make easy of use, execution, performance, or 
comprehension. 

Phllnsopben have general^ advised men to shun need- 
less ocxuiNitions, aa the certain Impediments of a good and 
happy life ; they bid us endeavour to eimrdifu ourselves. 

Barrow, works, II. xxxiv. 

With no outdoor amusements, and with no summer 
holiday, how much is life HmplifiedI But the simplicity 
of life means monotony. 

W. Besamt, Fifty Tears Ago, p. 8& 

H. intrans. To produce or effect simplicity. 

That Is a wonderful sliraltfloatlou, and scienoe always 
eimptiflee. J. Jv. Loekyer, Spect. Anal., p. 160. 

simpUsm (sim'plizm), n. [|< simple 4* -wm.] 
The advocacy or cultivation of simplicity; 
hence, an affected or labored simplicity. 

other writers have to affect what to him [Wordsworth] 
is natural. Bo they have what Arnold called tompliem, 
he simplicity. The Century, XXXIX. 624. 

Bimplist (.sira'plist), ft. [< OF. simpliste, also 
simplioiste ss Bp. simpluta ss It. sempUdsta; as 
simple + -ist.} One skilled in simples or me- 
dicinal plants ; a simpler. 

A plant so unlike a rose, It [the rose of Jericho] hath 
been mistaken by some good for aniomuro. 

Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Err., ii. 6. 

simplistic (sim-plis'tik), a. f< simpUst + -ic,] 

1. Of or pertaining to simples or a simplist. 
[Rare.] Imp. DiV?!.— 2. Endeavorinjg to exijlain 
everything, or too much, upon a single princi- 
ple. 

Ihe facts of nature and of life aiw more apt to be com- 
plex than simple. SimpUkHe theories are generally one- 
sided and partial. J. F, Clarke, (Worceeter.) 

simplitYt (sim'pli-ti), n. [< ME. simpUiy, sym- 
plete, < OF. simplete, simplicity: see simplici- 
ty.} Simplicity. 

Thanne shallow se Sobrete and Symplete-ot-wpeehe. 

Piore Plowman (B), x. 165. 

slmploce, n. See symploce. 

simply (sim'pll), adv. [< MB. sympeh/, sympiU 
ly, sympilliche, simplelicM, etc.; ^simple + -?y*.] 
In a simple manner, (a) without complicatkm, in- 
trleacy, obscurity, or circumlocution ; easily ; plainly. 

He made his complaynt and his clamoure beringe hem 
alle, and selde toheinfullsynm^* **Lordtngss,ye oealle 
my liege men, and of me ye hiilde yonre londes and yoitre 
fees.” Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 616. 


a widely difli 
rent state. 


H. diMfiser, First Frindplss, 1 108. 


ly, with Josses atm wtm XNnSt i anu thsi don gret AbSw* 
nance and Fenaimee. MmOtedk, Travels, p. 86. 

A mortal, built mxia the antique plan, 

Brimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 

And taking life as steqaly as atreel 

Lowed, Agasris, 1. 144. 
(o) Without pretanse or affectation; nnaasumlngly ; art- 
lernly. 

Thei dide to Kynge ArUinr their homage full deboneriy 
as was right* and the kynge he reoeyved with gode barte 
and eympiUiehe with wepynge. 

MerKii(E.E.T.S.),ii. 140. 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
Byrimiilyroeek. mffmt, P. L, xli. 560. 

(d) Without wisdom w discretion ; unwisely ; foolishly. 
And we driven the remenaunt in at the yatei, that sym- 

pUly hem deffended whan they hadde loete their lorde. 

jrerlsn(B.£. T. B.),Lr8. 

(e) Merely; solely; only. 

It more afflicts me now to know by whom 
This deed is done than eimply that 'tls done. 

Beau, and FL, PhUaster, i\l 1. 
The attractive force of a stimulus Is determined not 
simply by its quantity but also by its quality. 

J. SuUy, Outtlnes of f^yohoL, p. 68. 
Hence— (/> Absolutely quite. 

He is timpliy the rarest man 1* the wortd. 

Shak., Cor., Iv. 5. 160* 
They [the older royal families of Europe] never wanted 
a eumame; none attached itself to them, and theyrin^y 
have none. F. and Q., 7th aer., II. 41 A. 

(y) Abaolutely: in the full sense of the words; not in a 
fartioular respect merely. 

Simpson’s operation. See operation. 
simptomet, n» An obsolete form of symptom, 
Simp^um (sim'pu-lum), n. ; pi. simpula. (-Itt). 
[L. : see def.] In Horn, antiq. , a small ladle wilh 
which wine was dipped out for libations, etc. 

A third [relief] which seemed to be an altar, with two 
reliefa on It one being a person holding a ehnpulum: 
these were all brought from Buda. 

Poeo^e, Description of the East, II. 11. 249. 

simson, Simplon (sim'son), n. rVar. of obs. 
sendon, senenion, < OF. senedon, < L. senecio(n-), 

E undsel: see sendon, Senecio.} Groundsel, 
•ov. Eng.] 

b’s operation. Bee operation, 
simulacra, n. Plural of simulacrum. 
Bimnlacret (sim'u-la-k^r), n. [Also Simula^ 
ehre; < ME. symuiaa'C, symylacre, < OP’. Simula^ 
ere, also simulaire, F. simulaere rs Fr. simulacra 
= Bp. Pg. It. simulacra, < Ij. simulacrum, a like- 
ness, image, form, appearance, phantom: see 
simulacrum.} An image. 

Betwene Symulaeree and Ydoles is a gret difference. 
For iS^ymu/ocres ben Ymagus made aftre lyknosse of Men 
or of Women, or of the Sonne or of the Mone, or of ony 
Best, or of ony kyndely thing. 

MandeviUe, lYavels, p. 164. 
Phidias . . . made of yuory the eimvlaehre or image of 
Jupiter. sHr T. Elyot, The Govemonr, i. 

simnlacnun (sim-u-la'krum), n. ; pi. simuUiCra 
(-kril). [L., a likeness, image, form, appear- 
ance, phantom (in philosophy a tr. of Or. bpoiu- 
pa), < simulare, malce like, imitate : see simu- 
late.} 1. That which is formed in the likeness 
of any object; an image. 

The mountain is flanked by two tall conical sfmulaero, 
with radiate summits. 

B. V. Head, Hlstoria Numoriim, p. 684. 
He [the author of the De. Mystorlls] condemns as folly 
and impiety the worship of images, of the gods, though 
his master held that these Hmtmera were filled with di- 
vine power, whether made by the band of man or (as he 
believed) fallen from heaven. Eneye. Brit, XIL 668. 

2. A shadowy or unreal likeness of anything; 
a phantom; a vague, unreal representation. 

The sensations of persons who have suffered amputa- 
tion show that their sensorium retains a picture or map 
of the body so far m regards the location of all Its sensi- 
tive regiona This eitnulacrum is Invaded by conscious- 
ness whenever the proper stimulus Is applied. 

E. 1). Cape, Oriirin of the Fittest, p. 407. 
All the landscape and the soene seemed theriimulmrum 
of an old romanc^ the echo of an early dream. 

C, D. Warner, Boundabout Journey, xvlt 

3. A formal aim ; a sign which represents a 
thing by resembling it, but does not indicate 
it, or stand for the actual presence of the thing, 
silliulailt (sim'tl^-lant), a. and it. [< L. simu- 
1an(t-)s, ppr, of stmulare^ make like: see simu- 
laie,^ I. a. Simulating (something else); ap- 
pearing to be (what it is not); replacing (In 
position or in aspect) : with of: used especially 
in biology: as, a scutum simulant of a scutei- 
lum; cheliceres simulant of ehelfs; stamens 
simulant of petals, or conversely, a good many 
psrit and omns, under varioua pbvsl^ogtcal modllloa> 
itona are thus simulant of others fmm which they are 
ntcwwloglcally different See rimOgr. 4; 

XL n. One whoortlmtwbii^ su&ttlatessQine- 
tbing else. 
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tod b«iiity« 

itimilar a. and n. 

9 imularef make like, aimulate, < aimUB^ Eke : »ee 
aimtktr. The form is appar. due to assooiatiou 
of the adi. similar with the verb simulate; it 
may have been suggested by the OF. simulairef 
au image, simulacrum: see simulaore,^ X. o. 

1. Practising simulation ; feigning; deceiving. 
[Bare.] 

Them pcijurad, and thou ttmulur man of virtue. 

Shak,, Lear, lit 2. 54. 

2 . Simulated or assumed; counterfeit; false. 
[Bare.] 

I return'd with timndar proof enough 
To make the noble Leoiiatua mad. 

Shak., Oymbeline. v. 6. 200. 

In the old poetic fame 
The gods are blind and lama 
And the similar despite 
Betrays the more abounding might. 

Enutr§on, Monadnuc. 

H. n. One who simulates or feigns anything. 
[Bare.] 

Chrlat calleth the Pharisees hypocrites, that is to say 
thmdart, and white sepulchres. Tyndale. 

simulate (slm'd4at), V. f. : nret. and pp. simu- 
lated, ppr. simulating, K L, simulatus, pp. of 
smutarSf also similare (> It. simtdara = Bp. Pg. 
Pr. simular as P. simuler), make like, imitate, 
copy, represent, feign, < similis^ like: see sim- 
ilar, Of. dissimulate,} 1. To assume the ap- 
pearance of, without having the reality ; feign ; 
counterfeit; pretend. 

She, while ho stabbed her. Hmulated death. 

BrvuminSt Ring and Book, 11. 162. 

The scheme of simulalad Insanity is precisely the one 
he fHamlet] would have been likely to nit upon, becauae 
It enabled him to follow his own bent. 

LowMt Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 221. 

2, To act the part of ; imitate; belike; resem- 
ble. 

The pen which timtitaled tongue 
On paper, and saved all except the sound, 

Which n ever waa. Brttvtminff, King and Book, 1. 41. 

IVhai proof is there that brutes are other than a supe- 
rior race of marionettes, which eat without pleasure, cry 
without pain, desire nothing, know nothing, and only 
aimukUe futelligeiioe as a bee iimulaJtei a matuemntician? 

Huxley, Animal Automatism. 

8. Speciflcnlly — (a) In phenology y to imitate 
in fom. Bee simuUiUony 2. (o) In to 

imitate or mimic ; resemble by way of protec- 
tive mimicry : as, some insects simulate ^wers 
or leaves. Bee mimicry, 3. sgyn. i. IHeyuim, etc. (see 
dieeernJble), affect, ahatn. 

sLmulate (sim'u-lat), a, [< L. simuiatus, pp.: see 
the verb.] Feigned; pretended. 

The luonkes were not throitenod to be undre this curse, 
because they had vowed a eitmdate chas^to. 

Up, Buie, Eng. Votaries, il. 

BiinulatioXi (sim-u-la'shon), n, [< ME. simu- 
lacion, < OF. eimiilotion,' simulacumy F. simula- 
tion s= l*r. Bp. simnlamon = Pg. simuhi^do s It. 
simulazitme, < L. aimHlatio{n-)j ML. also simila- 
tio(n-)y a feigning, < simularcy pp, simulntusy 
feign, simulate: see simuUite,} 1. The act of 
simulating, or feigning or counterfeiting; the 
false assumption of a certain appearance or 
character; pretense, usually for tlie purpose of 
deceiving. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a 
man*8 self : the first, cloaeueae, reservation, and siH^recy ; 

. . . the second, dissimulation in the negative - when a 
man lets fall signs and arguments that he is not that he 
is ; and the third, Hmulaaon in the afflmiative — when a 
man industriously and expressly feigns and pretends to 
be that he Is not. 

Baeon, Simulation and Dissimulation (ed. 1887). 


Wbtidi ast even 

StTim 

rirreff. < L. 


U, — why, that begins my oatae ... H, 0, A. X; this No fact is more familiar than that there is a «fmtdiiifia< 
stmulaHon it not aa the fonner ; and y^ to orUili this a out impulse acting on many individual minds at once, so 
Iittle> it would bow to me, for evety one of theee letters that genius comes in clusters, and shines nur^ asn single 
sreinmyname. dftfldr., T. N., tt. ft. 151. star. 0,W, 


4. In French UiWy a fletitiouB engagement, con- 
tract, or conveyance, made either ae a fraud 
where no real transaction is intended, or as a 
mask or cover for a different transaction, in 
which case it may sometimes be made in good 
faith and valid. I See dfsmmftfs. 

BUnulator (Sim'u-la-tor), n. [a= F. simulateur 
s=t Bp. Pg. simulador =s It. simulatorey < L» sim^ 
ulatOTy an imitator, a copier, < simulatus, pp. 
of simularcy imitate, simulate, copy : see sipnu- 
late,} One who simulates or feigns. 

They are merely etm/ulaUm of the part they sustain. 

Be Quineey, Autobiog. Sketches, I. 2oa (Davies.) 

almulatory ^sim'a-la-to-ri), «. [< simulate + 
-ory,} Serving to deceive; characterized by 
simulation. 

Jehoram wisely suspects this flight of the Syrians to 
be but eimulaUjry ana ptillUc, only to draw Israel out of 
their city, for the sp^il of both. 

Bp. iltUl, Famine of Samaria Relieved. 

SlmnllidflB (sim-u-li'i-de), w. pi, [NL. (Zetter- 
stodt, 1842, as Shnulides)^ < SimuUum 4* -idss,} 
A family of nomatoccrous dipterous insects, 
founded upon and containing only the genus 
SimuUum, Also Bimidklm, 

SimnliulU (si-mu'li-um), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1802), < L. ^mularcy itnitale, simulate: see simu^ 
late,] An important genus of biting gnats, t5rpi- 
cal of the family SimuliidsB, They are small hump- 
backed gnats, of a gray or blackish color, with broad pale 
wings. Many well-known species belong to this genus, 



Kish'kiUina Buffalo-fn»t {St'mm/Otm much mnenified. 

a, larva, dontal view, withfnn-shapcd appendaa^ spread ; A, pupa, 
dorsal view ; «, pupa, lateral view ; d, pupa, ventral view ; r, thoracic 
pfoleg of larva ; tauiiner in which me circular rows of bristles are 
arrant^cd at anal extrenuty. 

such as the Oolumbatsch midge of eastern Europe, the 
black-fly (5. rnofesfurn) of the wooded regions of the north- 
ern ITnited States and C^anada, and the buffalo- and tur- 
key -gnats of the soathwestem United States. Their bite 
is very painful, and tliey sometimes swarm In such num- 
bers as to become a pest. The larvce and piipco are aquatic, 
and generally live in shallow awift-ruiinltig streams. Also 
Snmulia. See cut under turkey’gnat 
Bimilltftlieity (sim^ul- or 8Pmul-t&-Dd'i-ti), h, 
[b F. simultanHti b Bp. simultaneidad' zs Pg. 
simultaneidad€f < ML. simultaneuSy happening at 
the same time: see simultaneous,} llie state or 
fact of being simultaneous. 


The combination, whether eimuUameoue or ancoesslve, 
of our conscious experiences is correlated with the combl- 
nattou of the impressions made. 

G. T. Ladd, Fhyalol. Psychology, p. 680. 

(Umultansous squatlotui,equatlons8atisfledatthesame 
time — that Is. wlUi the same system of values of the un- 
known quantities, or, in the case of differential equa- 
tions. with the same system of primitives. 

SinmltaneoaBly (Kim-ul- or Sl-miil-ta'nf-us-li), 
adn. In a simuliaticous manner; at the same 
time; together in point of liino. 

SimultaiieousneSB (slm-ul- or sl-mul-ta'nf-us- 
nes), n. The state or fact of being simultane- 
ous, or of happening at the same time, or act- 
ing in conjunenon. 

Simnltyt (sim'ul-ti), n, [< L. 8multa(t-)Sf a 
hostile encounter, rivalry, < simul, together: see 
simultaneous,} Rivalry; dissension. 

Nor seek to get his patron's favour by embarking him- 
self in the facdons of the family ; to enquire after domes- 
tic aimultiee, their sports or affections. 

D. Joneon, Discoveries. 

sinning, n. The otter of Java, Lutra leptonyx, 
simnrg. simnrgh (8i-m5rg0> n, [Also simorgy 
simorm; < Pers. simurgh, a fabulous bird (see 
def.).J A monstrous bird of Persian fable, to 
which are ascribed characters like those of the 
roc. 

But I am an old bird/' as Mr. Smith himself calls me : 
a Sinuurg, an “ all-knowing Bird of Ages " in matters of 
cyclonietry. De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. S20L 

Sin^ (sin), n, [< ME. sinne, synttCf sunnCf sennsy 
sennCy < AB. syuy synn (in inflection sywn-y sinn^y 
senn-) b OS. Sunday sundia s OFries. smnSy 
sends b MD. sundCy sonde, D. sonde s MIA}. 
sundCy LO. sunncy sunn = OHG. sunteay sunta, 
sundea, sunduy MHQ. sundcy stiinde, G. siinde, 
B led. syndh, synthy later spnd, b Sw. Dan. 
sjmd (not in Goth.), sin, akin to L, son(t-)Sy 
sinful, guilty, sonticus, dangerous, hurtful, and 
perhaps to Gr. drr/, sin, mischief, harm. Ac- 
cording to Curtius and others, the word is an 
abstract noun formed from the ppr. represented 
by L. *8en{t-)Sy CM(f-)8, being, and by AS. sdtk, 
true, sooth, b Icel. sannr, etc., lit. ‘being (so)' 
(see sooth)y Goth, sunja, the truth, sooth.] 1. 
Any want of conformity unto or transgression 
of the law of Qod, (Westminster Assembles 
Shorter Caieehism.) The true definition of sin Is amneb 
contested Question, theologians being broadly divided 
into two schools of thought, Uic one holding that all siu 
consists in the voluntary and conscious act of the individ- 
ual, the other that It also includes the moral character and 
dlsjmsition of tile race ; one that all moral responsibility is 
iniUvidual, the other that there is also a moral reeponsibUi- 
ty of the race as a race. To thesi) should be added a third 
school, which regards sin as siropiy an imperfection and 
immaturity, and therefore requiring for remedy princi- 
pally a heiuthful development under favorable conditions. 
Theologians also divide sin into two classes, actual srn and 
original Hn. Actual sin consists lii the voluntary oonsdons 
act of the Individual. (8ee actual. ) Driginal sin is the in- 
nate depravity and corruption of the nature comnmn to all 
mankind. But whether this native depravity is properly 
called (tin, or whether It U only a tendency U) sin and 
becomes sin only when It is yielded to by the conscious 
voluntary act of the individual, is a question upon which 
theologians differ. Roman Catholic and other theolo- 
gians, following the early churcli fathers, distinguish be- 
tween mortal (or deadly) and venial sins. Mortal or dead- 
ly sins are such as wilfully violate the divine law, destroy 
tne friendship of OihI, and cause the death of the soul. 
The seven mortal or deadly sins are pride, covotonsnesa, 
lust, anger, gluttony, envy, and sloth. Venial sins are 
•noli transgressioiiB as are due to inadvertence, do not de- 
atre^thefnendship of Clod, and, while tending to become 
mortal, are not in ilietnselves the death of the soul. The 
difference is one of degree, not of kind. 

And ye kuowe also that it was do be me, and so sholde 
myn be Uie aynne. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X L 80. 


The aimuloHan of nature, as distinguished from Uie ac- 
tual reproduction of nature, is the peculiar province of 
•tage art MW’s Mag., IV. 488. 

2. Speciflcally — (o) In phonology yimxinUonxxx 
form ; the altenttion of too form of a word so as 
to approach or a^e with that of another word 
having some accidental similarity, and to sug- 
gest a connection between them: a tendency 
of popular etymology. Examples are/hm«*!p<«»e for 
frmdipiea (simulating pim\ mtial aw for euUaa (simu- 
lating aa;), aovaraign for aoverain or *aoveren (simulating 
tekynji ixpurroutgraaa fbr aaparagm (ainiulatiug sparrow and 
gfaaa), etc. 

BimuMdon, The feigning a connection with words of 
similar sound is an im^rtant fact in English and other 
modem languages : asparagus > spairow-grasa. It prob- 
ably had Just as lull play la ancient speech, hut its effects 
eaunot be so soMly traced, 

F. A. March, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 28. 

(b) In hiohy unconscious imitation or protective 
mimiery; assimilation i&^peaniiice.<^8. Be- 
iembtance; similarity. [Bara.] 


The organs (heart, lungs, etc.] of these never-ceasing 
functions famish, indeed, tne most oonclualve proofs of 
the aimuUaneity of repair and waste. 

II. Spaneer, Prtn. of Biol,, §02. 

In the palmiest days of Sydiiej^ Smith and Macaulay . . . 
the great principle of aimultan^ in oonversation. aa we 
may call It, bad not been disc<ivered, and it wsa still sup- 
posed that two people could not with advantage talk at 
once. The Nation, Nor, *2U, 1^, p. 444. 

Sixnultaiieous (aim-ul- or M-mul-tA'nS-us), a. 
[b F. simultand b Bp. simultdneo s Pg. It. simuU 
taneoy < ML. simultaneusyf. simulUmy at the same 
time, extended < L. simul, together, at the same 
time : see similar,} Existing, occurring, or op- 
emting at the same time; contemporaneous; 
also, in Aristotelian metaphysics, having the 
same rank in the order of nature: said of two 
or more objects, events, ideas, conditions, acts, 
etc. 

Our own hlatovy Interestingly shows Mmuttansous move- 
ments now towam freer^juid now towards lesatref^ forma 
looi^ and geiietatty. a, ^pmear. Pda. of BooloL, • 610. 


RniA it is no Mn ; 

Or of the deadly swon it is the least 

Bhak„ M. for M., ill 1. 111. 

At the court of assistants one Hugh Bewett was ban- 
ished for holding publicly and maintaining that he was 
free from original «Cn and from actual also for half a year 
before. Winthrop, Hist New England, II. 22. 

Original ein is the pn>duct of human will as yet unindl- 
viduallxed in Adam, while actual tin is the product of 
human will as individualised in his posterity. 

Shedd, Hist Christian Doctrine, n. 81. 

2. A serious fault; an error; a transgression: 
as, a sin against good tsate. — 8. An incarna- 
tion or ombodlment of sin. 

Thy ambition, 

Thon scarlet sfti, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shak., Hen. VITT., lit 2. 255. 

Canonical sins. Saeatmoni^.— Boadlysin. Seedef.i. 
- lUnofStn. Seetmxn.— Kortslsln. Seedef.l.— Oli- 
finalsln. Seedof. i.— RsmiMioii of sins. Seermsls- 
Ths soven doodly tins. Bee def. i.— Y obIaI 
sin. 8eedef.l.»gyn.landa. iriwiv#Xn<i 7 «dbr,etc. Bss 





pret. and pp. ppr. i 

[< ME. ifinmUf syntwn, gini&n, einnienf $insM, 
sinpen, mn^en, sungen^ siwgen^ < A8. eyngian^ 
gegffii^an ss OS. mndidn^ sunde^ n MD. wfuk- 
ghen, D. zondigen as OHO. suntedn^ sunidn^ 9im*> 
dd», MHO. sundigerif sunden, eiindigent $iinden, 
O. sundigen =s led. spidga sa Sw. Bgnda ss Dan. 
sgnd^y sin: from the noun.] I. intram, 1. To 
eommit a sin ; depart Yoluntarilv from Ihe path 
of duty prescribed by Oodj violate the divine 
law by actual transgression or by the neglect 
or non-observanoe of its injunctions. 

Thoi fk)yu that wee ^yntten whan wee eften Fleeache on 
the l>^e8 before Aaeche Wedneada^ and of that that wee 
eten laeaeobe the Wedneeday, and J^ea and Cbeae upon 
the Frydayea. UanamUit, I'nivele, p. 20. 

All have tinned, and come abort of the gl 


flory of God. 
Rom. iii. 


28. 

The tempter or the tempted, who tint moatV 

Shak., M. for M., li. 2. 168. 

lliat he tinned is not believable ; 

For, look upon hia face ! -- but If he tinu'd, 

The aln that practice burns into the blood, 

And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 
Vill brand ns, after, of whoso fold we be. 

Tennytotif Merlin and Vivien. 

2. To commit an error or a fault ; be at fault; 
transgress an accepted standard of propriety or 
taste; offend: followed by against before an 
object. 

Againtt thee, thee only, have 1 tinned. Ps. 11. 4. 

I am a man 

More nnn'd againet than tinning, 

Shak., Lear, lit. 2. 60. 
J think I have never tinned against her ; I have always 
tried not to do wtiat would hurt her. 

George JSliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxiL 

The Old Well/' . . . quite cleverly painted, and sinnt'n^ 
chiefly by excessive prettlnesa. The Nation, XL VII. 464. 

n. tram. 1. To do or commit, contrary to 
right or rule : with a cognate object. 

And all is past, the sin is sinn'd, and I, 

Lo ! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives ; do thou for thine own soul the rest 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 

[Also used impersonally, as in the following quotation : 
Meanwhile, ere thus was tinn'd and Judged on earth. 
Within the gates of hell sat Sin and Death. 

Miilon, }\ L., X. 220.} 

2. To influence, force, or drive by sinning to 
some course of procedure: followed bv an ad- 
verbial phrase noting the direction of tne result 
effected. 

1 have sinned away your father, and he is gone. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, il. 
We have tinned him hence, and that he lives 
God to his promise, not our practice givea 

Dryden, Britannia Eediviva, 1. 202. 
W-ntilng 0116*8 mCTOlCB, being ungrateful tor the gifts of 
Providence. [Scotch.] 

1 know your good father would term this sinning ri»] 


sin® (sin), adv., and conj. [< ME. sin, syn, 
sen, a contraction of sithen: see sithen, sith^, 
and cf. sine^, syne, since,'] Same as since. 
gi]|. An abbreviation of 2. 
lin*ab80lver (sin'ab-soPv^r), n. One who ab- 
solves fr(»m the guilt of sin. [Rare.] 

A divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A ein-dbeolver. Shak., B., and J., iU. 8. 50. 

Slnaic (si-na'ik), a. [< Sinai + -ic,] Same as 
Sinaitic, 

Sinaitic (si-na-it'ik), u. [< NL. SinaiUcus, < Sinai 
(see def.).] ’Pertaining to Momit Sinai, or to 
the peninsula in which it is situated, in Arabia, 
between the two arms of the Bod Sea : as, Sina^ 
itie inscriptions; the Sinaitic tables.— Blnaltlc 
oodex. See eodex, 2. 

rinamlne (si-nam'in), n. [< L. sin(api), mus- 
tard, + amine (?).] Allyl cyanide, CsT-IsCN, 
a substance obtained from crude oil of mus- 
tard. 

Binamonf, sinamonet, n. Obsolete forms of cin- 
namon, 

ainapine (sln'a-piu), n. [< F. sinamnej as Si- 
napis 4* -ine'^.] An orgauic base. CxeH 28 NOK, 
elating as a sulphoc^Anate in wnite mustara- 
seed. The free base is quite unstable, and has 
not been obtained. 

Sinapls (si-ua'pis), n, (^L. (Linnesus, 1737), 
earlier Sinapi, < !», sinapis, usually sinapi^ < Gr. 
oivam, atvrfm, aivarev, oixnprv, mvyTrv^, in Attic 
vairv, mustard : see senvy,] A former genus of 
European and Asiatic cruciferous plants, in- 
cluding mustard, the type of the order, it is 
now regarded as a sabgcnus of Braeeiea, and as such dis- 
tinguished by its spreading petals, and sessile beaked and 

a rlmdrical or angled pods with globose seeds. This is still 
le officinal name of muaiard, of which the seeda are lax- 
ative, stiianlant^ emetio, and rubefacient flea miiJtont 


,, u,<Qt, aivanwjjtki a mimtiiidfflaiter, 
< aivaitU^uv (> h, skMpiskre), cover with a luua- 
taid-plaeter, < alvam (> D. si^pt*), mustard: see 
semy,] A plaster composed vrnolly or in pert 
of mustard-ffour; a mukard-plaster. 

The places ought, before the application of thdee toplCke 
medlolnes, to be well prepared with the raKHm and asin- 
apitme or mbicative made of muatard-aeed, antOl the ptaoe 
look red. HeUtmd, tr. of Pliny, xm. a 

Bin-bom (sin'bdrn), a. Born of sin ; originat- 
ing in or derived mm sin ; ooneeived in sin. 
Thus the ein-hom monster anawer'd aoon : 

To me, who with eternal famine pine, 

Alike ia hell, or paradiaa or heaven. 

MOUm, P. L., X. Me. 

Bin-brad (sin'bred), a. Produced or bred by sin. 

Dlahoneat ahame 

Of nature's works, honour dtdiononrable. 
flVfi-bmf, how have ye troubled ell mankind I 

MiUon, P. L.. It. 816. 

Bince (sins), adv., pr^,f and [< late ME. 
sitis, sms, sens (ci. li. sinds, sints), a contrac- 
tion of sitkence, ult.< sith: see sithenee, 

1. adv, 1. After that; from then till now; from 
a speoifled time in the past onward ; continual- 
ly afterward; in or during some part of a time 
between a specified past time and the j|>reseut; 
in the interval that has followed a certain event 
or time ; subsequently. 

Saint Gooige, that swihged the dragon, and e'er sines 

Sits on his horse back at mine hostess' door, 

Teach ua some fence ! Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 288. 

I hear Butler is made since Count of the Empire. 

UowM, Letted 1. vi. 80. 

Ireland was probably then [1664] a more agreeable resi- 
dence for the higher classes, es compared with England, 
than it has ever been before ch* sitioe. 

Maeatday, Sir William Temple. 

2. Before now; ago: with an adverbial phrase 
specifying the amount of time separating the 
event or time in question from the present: 
as, many years since; not long since. 

This Church (of Amicna) was built by a certaine Bishop 
of this city, about fours hundred years sines. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 1C. 
You know, if argument, or time, or love, 

Could reconcile, long einoe we had shook hands. 

Fletcher (and another). Love's Cure, v. 8. 
In the North long sines my neat is made. 

Tennyson, Prlucesa, iv. (song). 

n. prep. Ever from the time of ; throughout 
all the time following; continuously after and 
from; at some or any time during the period 
following; subsequently to. 

You know since Penteoost the snni is due. 

Shak., a of E., iv. 1. 1. 

My last was of the first current suites which I received 
one from your Lordship. Howell, Letters, I. v. 29. 

Sam, who is a very good bottle companion, has been 
the diversion of hlsmenda, upon account of his passion, 
ever sines the year one thousand six hundred ana eighty- 
one. Addison, Spectator, No. 89. 

A waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, sines the making of the world. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

m. cofy. 1. From the time when; in or dur- 
ing the time after. 

A hundereth wyntyr, I watte wele, 

Is weute ten I thir werke had wrought. 

Fork Plays, p. 49. 

Ayenst iiyght the wynde fell fayre in our waye, so that 
we sayled further that nygbt tiiaune we dyde in any dsye 
tyns wu departed from JafTe. 

Sir B. Quyifords, Pylgrymago, p. 70. 

1 have been in such a pickle since I saw you last. 

Shak., Tempest, v. l. 282. 

Now we began to repent our haste in coming from the 
setUementi^ for we had no food dttee we came from thence. 

JOampier, Voyages, 1. 20. 

2t. When: after verbs noting knowledge or 
recollection. 

Bemember tiiwe you owed no more to time 
Than I do now : witli thought of such affections, 

Step forth mine advocate. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 819. 

3. As a sequel or consequence of the fact that ; 
inasmuch as; because. 

Viol. You are very bold. 

Jam, TIs fit, tinee you are proud. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 1. 

Perhaps for want of food the soul may pine ; 

But that were strange, sinee all things md and good. 

Sines all God's creaturea, niOTtal and divlns, 

Sines God himself is her eternal food. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, xxxi. 
-STB. 8. Because, Since, At, Inasmuch as. For, JBseaute 
(originally by cause) is strong and the most direct Sines, 
stanlng from the idea of mere sequence in time, is natural- 
ly less emphatic aa to causation : its clause more often pre- 
cedes the main nropoeltlon. As la still weaker, and, like 
sinee, generally brings in the reason before the main propo- 
sition : at or since the mountain will not omne to Moham- 
med, Mohammed mnst go to the monntatn. Inammieh at 
Is the moet formal and empliatio, baliig need only to mark 


tite mntm MaNop ar aatellcioii. JjV/foUoars ^ 
pvoiSmiteb aitd geneially tnteednees thainMii to mSu 
eontlnuattve dt the main propopttioo and of etiita^ 
nearly equal impevta^ the idea of hlvIUB a rtaaop be- 
ing Mibordtoato. 

fftBCirB (fidu-sdrOf a* [Early mod. E. al«o mh 
oere; < OF, sincarc, yyneere, F. gineSre m Sp, 
Pff. It. ginoero, < L. ginoerua, sound, uninjurodi 
whole (api^M in a physical sense to the oody, 
limbs, Siriji, etc.), ^ean (applied to a vessm^ 
jar, etc.), pure (applied to saffron, ointment, 
gems, eto.),nnimx^ (applied to a race, tribe, 
etc,}, real, ^nuine (applied to various things) ; 
in a fig. sense, sound, uncorrupted; ult. on- 
gin unknown. The word is appar. a com- 
pound, but the elements are uncemin, and va- 
rious views have been held: (a) Stnoerwr^ lit. 
* without wax/ < gim, without, + oera, wax; 
eimlaiued as referring originally to clean ves- 
sels free from the wax sometimes used in seal- 
inn wine-jars, etc. This etymology is unten- 
able. (6) Sincerua, lit. ‘wholly separated,’ < s<n-, 
‘ one,' seen also in singuli, one by one, ^pUx, 
single, simple, semel, once, etc. (see same), *f -oer 
in eemere (pp. cretus), separate: see concern, dig- 
cem. (o) ^ncerug, lit. ‘entirely pure,' < 

‘ same, ever,’ in L. gimul, togewer, etc. (iden- 
tical with gin- above), + -oerug for ^geerttg cs AB. 
geir, bright, pure, sheer : see gheer^,] 1 . Sound ; 
whole; unbroken; without error, defect, or in- 
jury. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

He tried % third, a tongh well chosen spear ; 

The inviolable body stood sincere, 

Thongh Cygtms then did no defence provide^ 

But scornful offer'd his unshielded side. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xU. 188. 

2. Pure ; unmixed ; unadulterated ; free from 
imitation; good throughout: as, sincere work. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Aa newborn babes, desire the tineere milk of the word 
[the spiritual milk which is without guile, R. V.j^ H 2. 

Wood Is cheap 

And wine ifncerc outside the city gate. 

Browning, Ring ana Book, II. 14. 

8. Having no admixture; free; clear: followed 
by of. [Bare.] 

Our air, tineere ef ceremonious hax^ 

Forcing hard outlines mercilessly close. 

Loteea, Agnssia, Iv. 26. 

4. Unalloyed or unadulterated by deceit or un- 
friendliness ; free from pretense or falsehood ; 
honestly felt, meant, or intended ; as, a gincere 
wish ; a sincere effoit. 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate. 

Shak., T. G. of V„ IL 7. 76. 

The instructions given them (the viceroys] by the Home 
Government show a tineere desire for the well-being of 
Ireland. Leeky, Eng. in IBtb Cent., xvi. 

5. Free from duplicity or dissimulation ; hon- 
est in speech or intention; guileless; truth- 
ful ; frank. 

A woman is too eineere to mitigate the fury of her prin- 
ciples with temper and discretion. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 67. 

If be is as deserving and sincere as you have represented 
him to me, be will never give you up so. 

Sfu^n, The Rivals, I. 8. 

Man’s great date Is not to be eitusere, bat to be right ; to 
be so, and not to believe that he is so. 

//. B. Smith, System of Christian Theol., p. 190. 

6. Morally pure; undepraved; upright; vir- 
tuous; blameless. 

Bat now the bishop 
Turns insnrreotioti to religion : 

Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts, 

He's followed both with body and with mind. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 208. 

Thia Countrle la thonght to hatte beene the habitation 
of . . . Noah and his ffnoersrFamilie. . . . Yetbowsoone^ 
and how much, they degenerated in the wicked off-spriiw 
of curaod Cham. Pvrehas, FUgrlmage, p. tC 

A Predicant or preaching Frier, a man of sincere Ufa 
and Qonuersatlon. Ueyvmd, Hierarchy of Angela, p. 476, 
•■Byn. 4 and 6. Fair, Open, etc. (ace candid) ; CfordioL Sin^ 
eere, etc. (aee hearty), unfeigned, nudlaaembliug, aiileaA 
heartfelt 

Bincerely (sin-sdr'lD, adv. In a sincere man- 
ner, in any sense oz the word*«mcere; wholly; 
purely; with truth; truly; really. 

BtneerenOBB (sin-sBrines), n. Same as gincerity, 
Sinoerit^ (siu-ser'I-ti), n. [ < F. gincMtS m Bp. 
ginceriaad ss Pg. ginccridadc ss It. ainceritA, < 
L. ginogrita{P)g, < aineerng, sincere : see aineere,] 
The state or character of being sincere, (a) 
Freedom from admixture^ adulteration, or alloy ; purity, 
[Obaolete or anshiUo.] 

The Oermanaarea people that more than all the world. 
I think, may boast tineeriby, aa being for some thonaand 
of yean a jmra and unmixed people. 

Fettham, Brief Character of the Low Oountriai. 
g ) Froad^ from dupilotty, deeatA or iaiiahood ; hoiiaiiy; 



t mpttk not liy ooamiindmoiil* tost 
ot ycmr lorn 

SKn^trUy oan nortor bo takon to too the hlgbeot moral 
■tate. iSKiiMHimianottlieobiof ofYirta«a,a«aeematotoe 
SSksiDod. B*B. SmUh, Byatem of Chriitlan TheoL, p, 180. 
Xntofrity ; siirlgbtnoaa ; faithfslnoaa. 

In the inte^ty Imargln, Hnoeritiy] of my heart and fai- 
nooenoy of my handa have 1 done this. Qen. zz. 5. 

See Order c/ the Bed Eaglet under 
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flinch (fiineh), n. and v, A bad spelling of cimh, 
fllAOinital (sinniip'i.tal), a. [< L. (-pit-), 

flinolput, + -al. J Of or pertaining to the siii- 
eiput: opposed to Vunaligon, 

flinoiimt (ain'si-put), n. [Formerly also aynd- 
put; < L. ginoiputt the head^ brain, lit. half a 
head (applied to the cheek or jowl of a hog), 

< half, 4* oaputt head. In mod. use 
posed to oedput the back part of the head : see 
oeoiput,'] 1. The upper half or part of the 
head; the dome of the skull; the calvarium, 
including the vertical, parietal, and frontal 
regions of the cranium: distinguished from 
O^puL [K uoual reotricted Bonno of the word to fore- 
head or brow leema to have come from oppoaitlon to hind- 
head or occiput.] 

Q, In entom,, the front of the epicranium, or 
that part between the vertex and the clypeus. 
fllnckh V. An obsolete spelling of sink. 
fliXICkfoilet, n* An obsolete spelling of cinquefoil. 
flincopet, n. An obsolete spelling of syncope, 
flixidclt, n. Same as sendal. 
flinder^tf w. An obsolete spelling of cinder. 
flinder*'^ (sin'd^r), V. A Scotch form of sunder. 
Sindh carpet. A name given somewhat loosely 
to East Indian carpets and rugs of the poorest 
quali^. 

flindickt, n. An obsolete spelling of syndic. 
flindle (sin'dl), adv. [Also now or formerly 
sindyllf sendyllt seindlCt se^ndillj seenil, senil; 
perhaps < Sw. l)an. sender in i Bonder, asunder, 
separately : see sunder, sinder*^! Seldom ; rare- 
ly. [Scotch.] 

wr good white bread, and farrow-oow milk, 

He bade her feed nio aft ; 

And gA*e her a little wee anmmer-dale wandle, 

To ding me eindlc and saft. 

Lord Bandal (A) (Child's Ballada, 11. 25). 

Sindle (sin'dl), a, [Also smndle; < sindlCt adv.'} 
Bare. [Scotch.] 
flindoc, n. See sintoc, 

Sindonf (sin'dpn), n. [< ME. syndonct sendonyt 

< L. sindonf < ’<&r. mMv, fine muslin or muslin, 
or something made from it, as a garment, nap- 
kin. sail, etc.; prob. from India or Sindf ult. < 
Skt. SindhUf the Indus, a particular use of sin- 
dhUf a river: see Ifidian. Cf. sendal^.} X. A 
thin fabric, of cotton, linen, or silk. 

So loaeph layde Iheiu to rest in his aeputtare, 

And wrapped his body in a clothe called eendony. 

Joeeph nf Aritnathie (E. £. T. S.^ p. 87. 

2. A piece of cotton or linen; a wrapper. 

A book and a letter, . . . wrapped In eindone of linen. 

Bacon. 

fline^ (siu), adv. and conj. [Also syne^ the usual 
spelling in Sc. ; < ME. sine. syne, a later form, 
with added adverbial termination -e (in part a 
mere variant), of sin'^t contraction of sith<m : see 
sin^t sith^.} I, adv. 1. After that; afterward: 
same as sincct 1. 

Scyne bowea of wylde bores with the braune leohydo. 

Morte Arthure (B. B. T. S.X !• 188. 

2. Before now; ago: same as atnee, 3: as, lang 
synoy long ago, used also as a noun, especially 
in the phrase auld langsyney old times (see lang- 
syne). [Obsolete or Scotch in both uses.] 

H. eot0. After; since: same as 8»noc. 
fliBC^ (sin), n. [< L. sinusy a bend, curve, fold, 
coU, curl, esp. the hanging fold of the upper 
part of a toga, a bay, bight, gulf, NL. in math, 
a sine: see sinus.} If. A gulf. 

Buoh is the Oerman Sea, inch Peraian Sine, 

Bnoh th' Indian Gulf, afid suoh th* Arabian Brine. 

Sylveeter. tr. of Du Bartaa'a Week% L 8. 

2 . In trig<m.y formerly, with reference to any 
arc of a circle, the fine drawn from one ex- 
tremity of the arc at right angles to the diame- 
ter which passes through its other extremity ; 
now ordinarily, with ref- 
erence not to the arc but 
to the angle which it 
subtends at the center 
of the circle, the ratio 
of the aforesaid line to 
the radius of the circle. 

Tlitia, in thediagvaas, BBlsihe 
■tna of (he arc AB (somettmea It ia defined at half the 
etmrd of double the aroX and the ratio of BB to OB ia the 
line of the angle AOa (See trigonomeSri ‘ ' 

Slider irtgommoMfioi.) A more loient^ 
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But all the properties of sines are reedily deduced from 
the deflnitioii that the aloe is auob a fouctlon that it 
vanishes with the variable, while 

Abbreviated rin, as In formula here given.— Aritlllllfltic 
Of Bines, analytical trigonometry. Ita object ia to ezhlbit 
the relation of the sinea cosines, tangents, etc., of arcs, 
moltiplG arcs, oto.— AxtifidiLi sine. See ariifieuU,-^ Oo- 
verSM sine, the versed sine of the complement of an 
angle. In the diagram the ratio of DK to BO Is the co- 
versed alne of the angle ACB ; and J>K ia the oo-versed sine 
of the arc AB.— Cv^e of stnei. Bee curve.--- LlnOB Of 
BinSB, a scale having divisions marked with values of an 
angle in arithmetical progression, the distances of the di- 
visions from the origin being proportional to the sines of 
these angular valuea.— Lc^;^thxnio Bine, the logarithm 
of a natural line.— Natund Sine, the alne as above jIg- 
fined : the expression arose when nne was still understood 
as a half-chord, and meant the sine for radius unity (or 
some multiple of ten). - Bine galvanometer. Bee gal- 
vanometer.— Bine Of the order, the function 

ezpreaaed by the aeries 

gfM -i ^7tm I a*"*’'*- 

(mriyi * (atn^ijT! **■ (am- i)! =*= *** 

These functions were invented by Wronskl.— Bine of 
three lines which meet in a Mint, the sine of the 
angle between the first Ikie and the plane of the other 
two, multiplied by the sine of the angle between the other 
two lines.— fltne of three planes, the aine of the angle 
between the first plane and the intersection of the other 
two, multiplied by the sine of the angle between the 
other two planes. — fluhveriMl sine. Same as supple- 
menial verged rine.— flupplenmital veri^ sine, the 
difference between the versed sine and the diametOT.— 
Versed sine, unity minus the cosine. Formerly, for the 
arc AB (see the diagram), it was understood to be the line 
BA ; now the ratio of EA to BO is the versed sine of the 
angle ACB.— Whole Sine of a circle the radius. 

fline^ (siu), V. i. [Cf. sie^y sile\J 1. To strain. 
Malliwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Tx) leave oflf milk- 
ing a cow. Halliwell. 

Sine^ (si'ne), prep. [L., without : see sansy sine- 
cure.} A Latin prepoHition, signifying ‘with- 
out.’ See sine diCy sine qua non. 

Sinea (sin'o-h), n. [NL. (Amyot and Serville, 
1843), < Heb*. sene.} A genus of predaceous 
bugs of the family ReduvUcUe. comprising only 
8 species, 4 of which are from the western 
United States, while 3 are Mexican or South 
American. & diadema, fotmd throughout the United 
Btates, is a well-known enemy of the Colorado potato- 
beetle, commonly called rapaeUme soldier-bug. See cut 
under Reduviidm. 

sin-eatert (sin'S^to), n. Formerly, in some 
parts of England, one who was hired in con- 
nection with funeral rites to eat a piece of 
bread placed near the bier, and who by this 
symbol took upon himself the sins of the de- 
ceased, that the departed soul might rest in 
peace. The usage ia said to have originated in a mis- 
taken Interpretation of Hosoa iv. 8 : **They eat up the sin 
of my iieopie.” 

The manner [in the Ck>anty of Hereford] waa that, when 
the Corps was brought out of the house and layd on the 
Blere, a Loafo of bread was brought out, and delivered 
to the t^nne-eaier over the corps, as also a Maaar-bowle of 
maple (Goasips bowle) full of beer, w^h he was to drinko 
up, and sixpence in money, in consideration whereof he 
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flinflCOre (sl'nf-kllr), V. f.: pret. and pp* sine- 
cwredy ppr, sinecuring. sinecurcy w.] To 
place in a sinecure. Imp. Diet, 
unacuriflin (srnf-kdr-izm), n. fsB F. sindcu- 
riame; as sinecure -i- -ism,} Thenoldi^of si- 
necures; a state of society or aifairs in which 
sinecures are of frequent occurrence. 

The English universities have suffered deeply from 
evils to which no American universities seem ai present 
likely to l>e exposed - from clericism, celibacy, and sine- 
ctawm, for example. C. W. Eliot, N. A.Bev., CXXVI. 224. 

flilieciiriflt (si'no-kur-ibt), n. [== F. sin^euriste; 
aa sinecure -f -ist,} One wholiolds or seeks a 
sinecure. 

He tilted aa gallantly as ever against the placemen, the 
borough-mongers, and the sineeurU^. 

NineUfMh Cenhtry, XIX. 264. 


die (sFnd di'e). [L. : sine, without (see 

sine ^) ; die, abl. of diesy day : see dial.} With- 
out day : used in counectioii with an adjourn- 
ment of an assembly, or of any business or 
cause, without any specified day or time for 
reassembling, or resuming the subject or busi- 
ness. When a prisoner is suffered to go sine 
di€y he is practically discharged, 
fllne-integral (sin'in^'t^-grg.I), n. The function 
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t(k>ke upon him (ipso facto) all the Sinnea of the Defunct, 
and freed him (or her) from walking after they were dead. 

Aubrey, Bemaines of GentiUsme, p. 86 (Folk-Ix>re Soc. 

Publ., IV. 86X 

Bin-eating (sln'e^'ting), n. The practices of 
the sin-eaters. HonSy Year-Book, July 19. 

Bine-complement (sin^kom'plf-mgnt), n. Same 
as cosine. 

Binecnral (si'ne-kur-al), a. [< sinecure + -al,} 
Of or relating to a sinecure ; of the nature of 
a sinecure. Jtnp. Diet. 

Binecnre (sUn^-kur), n..and a. [Cf. F. sindcure 
(< E.), < ML. sinecuroy in the phrase heneficium 
sine curay a benefice wiUiout tne cure of souls : 
L. sine, without; curdy abl. of ctcra, care: see 
sinewy cureyii.} 1. n. 1. An eoclesiastioal bene- 
fice without cure of souls. In Enghmd these eriat 
—(a) where the lienefioe hi a donative, and is committed 
to tne incumbent by the patron expreaaly without cure 
of aoula, the cure either not existing or being Intrusted 
to a vicar; (6) where residence is not required, as in 
certain cathedral offices to which no apiritual function is 
attached except reading prayers and singing ; (e) where 
a parldi is destitute of pwiahioners, havuig lieoome de- 

e pnlated. 

ence — 2. Any office or position giving profit- 
able returns without requiring work. 

Never man, 1 think, 

Bo moulder’d in a rinseuiw aa he. 

Tennyson, Princeu, Frol. 

n. a. Frpe from exaction; profitable with- 
out requiring labor; sinecural. 

Gibbon, whoae>ii>t«eiif« place waa swept away by the 
Eowomlcal Betona BIU of 1782. 

Istky, Bog. in 18th Cant, xL 


Binemurian (si-ue-mu'ri-an), n. The French 
name of a division of the' Jurassic series; the 
equivalent of the Lower Lias of the English 
geologists. As typically developed at Semur, 
in France, it consists of three series, each 
characterized by a particular species of am- 
monite. 

sine qua non (si'ne kwa non). [L. : sincy with- 
out (see sine^); quay abl. sing. fern, of gsa, 
which (agreeing with re, thing, understood); 
noUy not: see non^.] Bomething absolutely 
necessary or indispensable; an indispensable 
condition : as, he made the presence of a wit- 
ness a sine qua non ; used attribuiively, indis- 
pensable; necessary. 

Fublicatton, in some degree, and by some mode, Is a 
sine qua non condition for the generation of literature. 

De Quincey, Style, iv. 

Bine*titnlar (m'ns-tit^'ia-l^r), a. [< L. sine, with- 
out, + titulusy title : see UtUy titular.} Without a 
title for ordination. Jcr. Taylor. Works, II. 196, 

Binew (sin'u), n. [Early mod. E. also sinnew; 
< ME. sinewcy synewe. synovDe. synow. senewey 
sinw€y senwCy smue. < A*8. sinuy seono. sionu 
(sinw-y sinew-) ss OifMeB. srni. siney sin a MD. 
senuwsy senusy D. jsenuw = MLG. sene a OHG. 
senatoay senewa. senuway MHG. senewe. senioe, 
seney G. sehne a Icel, sin a Sw. sena a Dan. sene 
a Goth, ^sinawa (not recorded), a sinew ; prob. 
Skt. sndva (for *<rina»a), a sinew ; perhaps akin 
to AS. sal a OS. sel a OHG. MHG. G. seil a 
Icel. seil a Goth. *««•/ (inferred from deriv. in- 
sailjan) a OBulg. silo, a cord, rope, and to Gr. 
i^y a band ; from a root *sit Lett, sinu, I bind^ 
Skt. (Ist pers. pres, sinomi), bind.] 1. A 
cord or tendon of the body. See tendon. 

He . . . waa grete and lene and full of veynea and of 
eenewee, and waa also ao gryiu a figure that he waa drede- 
full for to be-holde. Merlin (E. £. T. ».% it 880. 

Cutting out the sinetm of hia handa and feet, he bora 
them off, leaving Jupiter behind miBeinbly maimed and 
mangled. Baeoti, Political Fkblea, vffi. 

2t, A nerve. Compare apoueunms. 

The feeling pow'r, which ia life'a root 
Through ev’ry living nart Itself doth abed 
By sinem, which extend from head to foot, 

And, like a net, all o’er the b(jdy apread. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, zvUL 

Hence — 3. Figuratively, muscle ; nerve; ner- 
vous energy ; strength. 

bppreased nature sleeps : 

Thia rest might yet have balm’d thy broken aCraeua. 

Shak., Lear. iU. fi. lOS. 
You have done worthily ; I have not seen, 

Since Hercules, a man of tougher .rinaua. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinunen, iL 4. 

All the wealth 

That sinetvs bought and oold Imve ever earn'd. 

Cowper, Task, ii. 82. 

4. A stidug or chord, as of a musical instrument. 
Hia awceteat strokes then sad Arion lent 
Hi' inohanting sinnern of hia Instrument. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeks, i. 6. 

6. That which gives strength or in which 
strength consists ; a supporting member or fac- 
tor; a mainstay. 

What with CNren Qlendower's absence thence^ 
Who with tlicm waa a rated sinew, . . . 

I fear the power of Percy ia too weak 
To wage an instant trial with tlie king. 
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H« Out lint nM that Hon«)r «■» llie tkum Ot dl 
^ings tpAke It ohiefl^ In omnioiLla mpeot of tbo 
Wwret. Iforth, tr. of nntoi'on’t lim [Oloomo&Ml p. 977. 

Good company and good dlscoarae are the very eiiiewt 
of virtue. /. WaUon, Complete Angler, p. 04; 

The whalemen especially have been the tfnmiv of the 
American navy, The Osntufif, XL. 600. 

■iMW-badlnd how. see bow^,^ Slaowi oTwir, money. 

Neither Is the authority of Maohiavel to be despised, 
who scorneth the proverb of estate tsAen first from a 
speech of Mucianus^ that moneys are the sineiM qf wan; 
■ImI aaith there are no true sinews of wan but the very 
sinews of the arms of valiant men. 

Boom, Speech for Naturallaation (Works, ed.^^c^t^, 

silldW (siu'u), t>. t [< sinew f n.] X. To furnish 
with sinews: atren^en as by sinews; make 
robust; harden; steel. 

He will rather do It (sue for peace] when he sees 
Gnrsdves well sinewwd to our defence. 

Shak., K. John, v. 7. 88. 

2, To serve as sinews of; be the support or 
mainstay of. 

Wretches now stuck up for long tortures, lest luxuiy 
should feel a momentary pang, might, if properly treat- 
» to (rimw the state in time of danger. 

OMamUkt Vicar, xzvli. 

8, To knit or hind strongly; join firmly. 
[Bare.] 

Ask the Lady Bona for thy queen ; 

Bo slialt thou riww both these lands together. 

Shak., a Hen. VI., li. 6. BL 

•inaweyti n. a Middle English form of senvy. 
lilieiHlieBB 'I'ke state or char- 

actor of being sinewy. BaUepf 1727. 
ailiefWidllf (sin'u-isb), a. [< sinew + -tsAl.] 
Sinewy. [Bare.] 

His (Hugh de lAcie'sl neck was short, and his bodie 
hairier as also not fleshie but sfneiefsA and atrong com- 
pact Giraldut Cambnmit^ Conquest of Ireland (tranaX 
(li. 24 (HoUnshed*s Chron.X 

liBewixat (sin'fi-Iz), r. t. [< sinew + -ire.] To 
sinew; make sinewy. [Bare.] 

Such an anatomy of wit, ao rinewited and arterlaed that 
tis tile goodliest model of pleasure that ever waa to be- 
hold. B. Jaruant Hvery Man out of hla Humour, ill. 1. 

liliewlaaB (sln'u-les), a. [< sinew + -{c8jr.] 
Having no sinews or muscles ; lacking strength 
or vigor, as of sinews; not sinewy. 

Death stood aU glassy in his fixed eye ; . . . 

HU foot, in bony whiteness, glittered there. 
Shrunken and st/teuifew, and ghastly bare. 

Byron, SauL 

silIGWOllBt (sin'fi-us), a. [< sinew + -otts.] 
Sinewy. 

HU armea and other Urns more tinewowt than fleahie. 
Qiraidm Cambron$(», Conquest of Ireland (trans.), it 10 
[(Hollnshea's Chron.X 

liliew-ahnillk (sin'u-shrungk), a. In farriery ^ 
having the sinews of the belly-muscles shrunk 
by excessive fatigue, as a horse, 
ainewy (sin'^-i), a. [< ME. senowy; < sineic + 
-yi.] 1. Of the nature of a sinew; resembling 

a sinew; forming a sinew; tendinous: as, sitir 
ewy fibers ; a sinewy muscle, in which the ten- 
dinous part is conspicuous. 

The cihetrytiiread my brain leta fall 
Through even part 

Can tie those parts, andfmake me one of all. 

Donne, The FoneraL 

2. Having strong sinews; hence, muscular; 
strong; brawny; robust. 

Take oxen yonge, . . . playne bak and streght, 

The thlea aadde and tentney. 

PattadiuM, flusbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 129. 
For thy vigour. 

Bull-bearing Hfio hU addition yield 
To sinewy Ajax. Shak., T. and C., il. s. 269. 

8. Pertaining to or due to physical strength ; 
hence, stout, strong, or vigorous in any way. 

Motion and long-daring action tires 
The sinetey vigour of the traveller. 

Shak., L.L.L., iv. 3. 808. 
In the literature of Home it Is that we find the true El 
Dorado of rhetoric, aa we might exp^t from the sinewy 
cosnpactneea of the language. J>$ Qutnesy, Bhetoric. 

BiHfonia (sin-f^ne'k), n. [It. ; see symphony.'] 
In music, same as symphony. 
fiillfoiliaf, n. In music, same as symphony. 
giHflll (sin'ffil), a. [< ME. sinful, synful, smful, 
spnful, < AS. synful, synfiUl (rs Icel. syndafullr, 
syn^tdhr s= Sw. svndfuil ss Dan. symefuld), < 
mm, sin, + full, full: see ana -fm,] 1. 

Pull of sin; wicked; iniquitous; unholy. 

Thu, a wrecche suafbJ mon. Anersn Biwis, p. 68. 
Shame attend the sinfid ! 

1 know my innocence. 

Pleteher, Wife for a Month, Iv. 6. 

2. Containing or consisting in sin; contrary 
to the laws of dod: as, sinful action; siq/W 
thoughts; siq/Etii words. 
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Nalitire heiwH, tiiCttgh pare of MiiAd Ihougl^ 
Wiought in hw m ^ Mitiig mq, ahe tamed. 

F. L.^ vfiL m 

8* Contrary to propriety, discretion, wisdom, 
or the like; wrong; blameworthy. 

Were it not sinM then, striving to mend, 

To mar the lubjeot that befmre waa well? 

Shak., Bonneta, clil. 
aflyn. Jttsgal, Immoral, etc. (see eriminal), bad, evU, 
unrighteoos, ungodly, Impioua 
nfiifally (sin'ffil-i), adv. [< ME. syttfulUche, 
si^fumke; < sinful + -ly^.] X. In a sinful 
manner, (a) So as to Incur the guUt of sin ; wickedly ; 
iniquitoosly ; unworthily. 

'•Blr," selde Hervy, "ye sey enell and synfuttiehe, but 
soohe is now youre talento." Msrlin (B. B. T. 6.X iii> 4(^. 

The humble snd contented man pleasea himself inno- 
cently and easily, while the ambitious man attempts to 
please others sin^y and dURoultly. South. 

(b) Keprehensibl^ ; wrongly : a weakened sense. 

We were a siiMly indiscreet and ourioua young couple 
to talk of the aflalra of othera aa we did. 

D. C. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xJli. 

2. By sin; hy or in consequence of sinful acts. 
[Bare.] 

If a son that is by his fatheo’ aent about merchandise do 
sinfully miscarry upon the soil the imputation of his 
wickedness, by your rule, should be imposed upon his 
father that sent him. Shak , Hen. V., iv. 1. 166. 

sinflllliess (sin'ffil-nes), n. [< ME. syrfulnesse; 
< sinful -b -ness.] Thagstate or character of 
being sinful; especially, the quality of being 
contrary to the divine law; wickedness; de- 
pravity; moral corruption; iniquity: as, the 
sinfulness of an action; the sinfulness of thoughts 
or puiposes. 

Good with bad 

Expect to hear, supernal grace contending 
With siaAtiness of men. MUtm, P. L., xi. 380. 

sing (sing), r. ; pret. sang or sung, pp. sung, 
ppr. singing, [s ME. singen, syngen (pret. sang, 
song, pi. sungen, 8onge,pp. sungen. songen, songe, 
i-sungen, Usonge), < AS. singan (pret. sang, pi. 
sunqon, pp. sungen), sing, chant, sound (used 
of the human voice, also poet, of the howling 
of wolves, the sound of a ^nmet, etc. ), rs OS. 
singan = OFries. sionga = MD. singen, D. s^in- 
gen ss MLG. LG. singen, sing. a= OHG. singan, 
sing, crow, MHO. G. singen, sing, ss Icel. sifn0fi 
a Sw. sjunga a Dan. synge a Goth, siggwan (for 
^singwan), sing, also read or intone (used of 
Chrises reading the Scriptures in the syna- 
gogue) ; perhaps orig. imitative, like ring, and 
used orig. of tne clash of weapons, resonance 
of metals, and the rush of a missile through 
the air (although in the earliest recorded uses 
it denotes human utterance). If imitative, it 
has nothing to do with AS. seegan, etc., say: 
see 8<7yl. Heneo singe\song.] 1, intrans. 

To utter words or inarticulate sounds u||nusi- 
cal succession or with a tone that is nmsical 
in quality; chant: said of human beings. 

On (rf the Jewyi bo gan to syng. and than all the women 
daunsed to gedyr by the epace of an ower. 

ToekingUm, DIarie of Eng. Travcll, p. 63. 
.Such muBlck, as 'tls said, 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of rooming sunn. 

MUUm, Natidty, 1. 119. 

2t. Specifically, to intone. 

Thel suffre not thei Latynw to syngm at here Awteres. 

MandeviUe, I'ravels, p. 19. 

3. To produce tuneful, musical, or rhythmical 
sounds: said of certain birds, beasts, and in- 
sects, and of various inanimate things : as, sing- 
ing sands. 

Bestes and . . . Btyddes . . . sonpsn fulle deleotaboly, 
and meveden be craft, that it seroede that the! weren 
quyke. MandeoiUs, Travels, p. 278. 

When the bagpipe sings V the nose. 

5AaA.,M.ofy.,iv. 1.49. 
At eve a dry cicala sung. 

Tennyson, Miartana In the South. 

4. To give out a continuous murmuring, bum- 
ming, buzzing, or whistling sound. 

Another storm brewing ; I hear it sing f the wind. 

5Aitir., Tempest, it, % 20. 
The kettle was singing, and tiie clock was ticking stead, 
ily toward four o'clock. Qeorgs BUOt, Felix Holt, 11. 

5. To cry out with pain or displeasure ; squeal. 
[Humorous.] 

Cortes, lecchoars dide he grettest wo ; 

They sholde singen If that they were bent 

Chaueer, Friar's Tale, 1. 13. 

6. To compose verse; relate or rehearse some- 
thing in numbers or verse. 

Who would not sing for Lycldast He knew 
Himself to sing, a&d build the lofty rhyme. 

jr4i^Lycida%l.ia 

7. To have the sensation of a continuous hum- 
ming or ringing sound; sing. 


8. To be canablie of being sung; be adaptable 
to a musical setting. 

1 know it (OMianio tormn) myself raty weIX and 1 knew 
several old poems that will sing to it 

(fCusty, Anc. Irish, 11. zxxvlfi, 
gtwgiwg bird, (a) A bird thatslngs ; aiongster; asinger. 

My old friend ought not to pais the remainder of his 
life in a cage like a singing bird. 

Jddison, Guardian, No. 87. 
(6) Technically, an osoine passerine bird, whether it oen 
sIngcKrnot; any member of the Osefnss or CantoCorsib many 

ofwhlcharesongl6ss.-r““'““^ * - ^ 

below.— Sins* 

BatraehidM^ , 

attains a length of over 16 Inches, andlsbounds on the 
Paoiflo coast of the United Btates from Puget Sound south- 
ward.— Slnglilg hawk, one of live or six different Afri- 
can hawked the genus MsMeraa, as M. eanorus or if. po- 
lysonuM ; a obantiim-faloon. The name is due to Is /auem 
ohantsur of LevaiUant 1799, whence Paleo canorusot Eia- 
laoh, 1798, F. mvsieus of Daudin, 1800, ohanUng^Idloon of 
Latham, 1802, together with the genus Mdierax of G. B. 
Gray, 1840— all these terms being based upon the Bonth 
African bird, M. eanorus. The rrautatloii of tiiese hawks 
for musical ability appears to rest upon vmy alight basis 
of fact, if any. Bee cut under ifsIieras^—SinmMmqiliC, 
a mouse that sings. It is not a distinct speciM. Some 
individuals of the common house-mouse, Mus musauius, 
and ot the American wood-mouse, Bosperomys Umeoyus, 
have been known to acquire the trick or habit of warUing 
a few musical notes in a high key and with a thrill, wiry 
timbre, vocalising in a maimer^fairly to be called alng* 
—To hear a bird aing. See Mrdi.— To atn 
■peak or call out loudly and distinctly ; shout. L^jouoq.j 

When the call-boy would siry; out for Captain Beaugarde, 
in the second act, we'd find that he had levanted wiUi our 
best alttshed trousers. C. Lever, Harry Lorrequer, xvl. 
To ain g amall, to adopt a humble tone or part, as through 
defeat or infenorlty ; play a subordinate or Insigniflcant 
part. 

I must raysolf small in her company I I will never 
meet at hard edge with her. 

JUehardson, Sir Charles Grandfson, I. 96. 

n. trans. 1. To utter in musical sounds or 
with musical alternations of pitch ; chant. 

And hy (they) songs thane xanjt^thet none o^her no 


AyenbUe of Inwyt (E. £. T. S.X p. 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds ting madrigals. 

Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd to His Love. 

2t. Specifically, to intone. 

The mede that mony prestos takeili for masses that thel 
eyngen. Piers Plowman (CX iv. 813. 

3. To celebrate with singing, or witli some form 
of sound resembling singing; proclaim musi- 
cally or resonantly ; chant. 

1 hear a tempest coming. 

That tings mine and my kingdom’s ruin. 

JBsau. and FI., Thierry and Ibeodoret, i. 8. 
By what Voice, Sound, what Tongue, 

Can this Eteriiall Deitie be tungf 

Ueywood, Hierarchy of Angim, p. 80. 

4. To frame, utter, or declaim in poetic form. 

But now my Mnse dull heavy numbers sings; 
Cupid, 'tls thou alone giv’st veivie her wings. 

Itandolph, Complaint against Cupid. 

5. To celebrate in numbers or verse ; describe 
or glorify in poetry. 

That happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good. 

Shak., T. of A., 1. 1. 18. 

Anna and the man I sing, who, forced by Fate, 

And naughty Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

Expelled and exiled, left the Trojan shore. 

Dirydsn, Mnaid, L 1. 

6. To utter with enthusiasm ; celebrate : as, to 

a person’s praises on all oooasions. 

And I'll 

Be bodttiL' the players shall sing your praises then, 
Without their poets. S. jonson. Alchemist, il. 1. 

7. To ttiiher in or out, attend on. or accompany 
with ringing: as, to sing the old year out and 
the new year in. 

Sweet bird, that sitig'sl away the early hoora 
Of winters past or coming void of care. 

Well pleased with delights whlol^resent are. 
Drummond, Flowers of Bion, the Nightingale. 
I heard them singing home the bride ; 

And, as I listened to the song, 

1 thought my turn would come ere long. 

Longfsthw, BUnd Girl of Castti-Oulllt, ii. 

8. To bring, send, force, or effect, as anv end 
or change, oy singing: as, to sing a child to 
sleep. 

She will sksg the savageness out of a bear. 

ahak., Othello, iv. 1. 200. 

To sing another soiif or tnno, to take a different tone; 
modify one's tone .or manner, especially with humility or 
aabmlMlvenesa, (CoUoq.] 

Constabls. 

The Qaeene must hears you sing ortcCAer sang 
Before you part with vs. 

MHsahath. |f 7 Ood doth know, 

I can no note bat truth. 

Maywood, Uyou Know not«fw(Work%X. W)k 



rOfliN.) 

tb«r«T** wnitduttiM Uontenant 
^'Tofolies/* WM ftntwer. 

Jf. SeoK, Tom Orlngla'i Urg, I. 

*0 tliw ptwubo.-- To flag ionwirt, to 

lokd a ooltfiil. lugul»rlou« tone ; henoe, to lutfer dtsoom- 
iott or mltforciiae with no'better remedy than oomplalnta. 

Tbongli tliia were ao^ aud your worahlp should find 
such a aword, It would be of service only to those who are 
dubbed knightly tike tlie balsam ; as for the poor squlrei^ 
they may sCng sorrow. Jarvit, tr. at Don Quixote, L 18. 

-iFlLl. To carol, warble, chanty hymn, 

sing (king), n. [< v.] A flinging; an en- 

tertainment of song. [Oolloq.] 

•illg. An abbreviation of singular, 

•ingAble (fling'ft-W), a. f<tnnff + ^bk.] Capa- 
ble of being flung; suitaole for singing. 

But for the most part Mr. Gilbert has addressed him- 
self ... to the task of writing, for Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
music, pure twaddle, appropriate twaddle, exquisitely 
MnfftMr twaddle. The Aeademtf, Got. i$, 1888, p. 247. 

tingableneSB (8ing'g.-bl-ne8), n.. The quality 
' of being singable; appropriate noBs for singing. 
The ttngnMeneti of poems and hymna 

The JVotton, March 80, 1871, p. 228. 

Slnga (flinj), V. t; pret. and pp. singed, ppr. 

[Early mod. E. also ainage ; an altered 
form of aengc (see note under JBnglish)^ < ME. 
aengetij aeengen (pp, aeind, aeynd, »eng%d\ < AS. 
*Bmgan (in comp. oeBengan). singe, bum ( =a MD. 
aenghen, D, sengen s OHG. aengan^ aenkan, 
MHG. G. aengeUf singe, scorch, parch, burn ; cf. 
loel. aangr, singed, burnt), causal of singan 
(pret. 8ang)f sing, * make to sing,* with refer- 
ence to the singmg or hissing noise made by 
singeing hair, and the sound given out by a 
burning log.] 1. To bum superdcially; espe- 
cially, to bum off tbe ends or projections of ; 
as, to ainge a fowl (to burn off the small downy 
or thready feathers left after pluckiiqit) ; to ainge 
cloth or calico (to bum off tne projecting pile 
or nap) ; to ainge the hair of the head. 

Thct uer [fire] . . . tenffih and bernth otte the huyie 
robe of chastete and of mavdeiihod. 

AyenbUe qf Inwyi (£. K. T. S.), p. 229. 

Seynd bacoun and sonityme an ey or tweye. 

Chaucer, Nun's iMcst’s Talc, 1. 25. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so bot 
That it do Hi^e yourseU'. 

Shale., Hen. VIII., 1. 1. 141. 
If you want paper to einye a fowl, tear the first book you 
see about the house. 

Advice to Servants (General Directions). 

2. To parch ; make arid and dry. 

The soorchiriff sky 

Doth einffe the sandy wilds of spiceful Barbary. 

Drayten, Polyolbiun, v. 312. 

8. To act on with an effect similar to that of 
heat ^^id of extreme cold. [Bare.] 

The coma of the ordliiarie wheat Triticum, l)eing parched 
or rooted upon a red hot yron. arc a preaent renic<lie fur 
those who are scoi*chcd and nndyed with nipping cold. 

Holland, Plltiy, xxii. 25. 

4. Figuratively, to injure superficially ; come 
near injuring seriously ; , harm. 

Flirtation, after all, was nut noceasai'ily a eingeing pro- 
cess. George Bliot, Mlddlomaivh, xxviL 

Twas truth tinged the lies 
And saved me, not the vain sword nor weak speech ! 

Browning, lUng and Book, 11. 67. 
Binged oat, a out disfigured with burnt for ; hence, a 
person of unprepossessing appearance, but of good sound 
character or qualities, or one whose reputation has been 
injured, but who is nevertheless deserving of regard. 

But I forgive ye, Tom. I reckon you're a kind of a tinged 
eai, aa the saying is— better n you look. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer, i. 
To BtBgO Off, to remove by singeing or burning. 

My master and hla man are l>oth broke looae, 

Beaten the maids a>row and hound the doctor, 

WhOBC beard they have «toipedl with brands of fire. 

SlMk., C. of K., v. 1. 171. 

To Binge one’s beard, to deal a stinging IimuU to one. 

On the 19th of April [1587] he [Sir Francis Drake] en- 
tered the harbour of Cadis, . . . and in the conrae of two 
nights and one day had sunk, burnt, or captured shipping 
of tan themaand tons lading. To use his own expressive 
phrase^ he had tinged the Spanith king'e beard. 

Knight, Popular Hist. Bng.. IIL 215. 


one side of the ught-qhamber. K, M* Knight, 

Bi^aingly (sin^jing-li), adv. With heat suffi- 
cient to singe. [Rare.] 

The bodies of devils may be not only warm, bot tindg- 
ingly hot, as it was in him that took one of Melanothon's 
relallona by the hand, and so scorched her that she bare 
the mark of it to her dying day. 

Dr. ff. More, Antidote against Atheism, App. 

Bingai^-machixie (sin'jing-ma-shgn^), n. A 
maobine for singeing textile fa1[>rio8 in the pro- 
cess of finishing them, especially cotton eloth 
to prepare it for printing. 

BiB^lt, n, A Middle Exmlish form of shingle^. 

Billgar^ (fling'^r), n. [< ME. aynger, ayngare (» 
MLG. ainger = MHG. aingmre, ainger, G. singer) ; 
as sfn^, t»., + -eri. The word took the place of 
the earlier noun aon^er,! 1. One who sings; 
one who makes music vrith the voice ; speclfi- 
oally, a trained or professional vo<*.alist. 

I gat me men tingere and women tingere, and the de- 
Ughta of the aoiia of men, as musical instruments. 

Eccl. ii. 8. 

I remembered his fine voice ; I knew he liked to sing- 
good finperv generally do. 

Charlotte BronU, Jane Eyre, zxlv. 

2. In the early church and in the Greek Church, 
a member of one of the minor orders of clergy ; 
one who is ordained to sing in the church. The 
order existed as early as the thira or fourth century. In 
the early church the singers were dlatinctively called eo- 
wmietd tingere. 

3. One who composes or rehearses an3rthing 
in verse. 

Let it suffice me that my ranrmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
TcOllng a tale not too imjx>rtunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the tinger of an empty day. 

WHJtiarnMorrUi, Euwly Paradise, Int. 

4. A bird that sings; a bird that naturally 
sings well, or can be trained to sing tunes ; a 
singing bird: as, the male mocking-bird is a 
ainger, but the female is not; tbe canary is a 


called hottseUng-bread, were used for the communion of 
tbe people. Myre, Inetmotlons for Parish Priests 

ICE. B. T. 8.x Motes, p. S9. 

fliJlgillg-caJEef (sing'ing-k&k),». 1. The larger 
altar-bread used by the priest for the fraction 
and his own communion: so called from the 
service of song which accompanied' its manu- 
facture. Also called ainging-broad, ainging-loaf. 
If the church always professed a communion, why have 
you one priest standing at the altar alone, with one ting- 
ing cake for himself, which he showeth to the people to 
be seen and honour^, and not to be eaten? 

Bp. Cooper, Defence of the Truth, p. 152. (Daotes.) 

2. A wafer for sealing letters or other docu- 
ments. 

The letters, finished and sealed up with tinging-oakt, he 
delivered unto us. 

Mundai^e Mn^h Romayne Mfe, 1590 (HarL Mlsc., 
(^I. 189). {Daviee.) 


Knight, Popular Hist. Bng.. IIL 215. 
wByn. 1. Star, etc. See tooreh, 
yingB (sinj), n. [< ainge, r.] 1. A burning of 
the surface; a soorohing; hence, a heat ca- 
pable of singeing. 

An ai^ling mystic light— the ainge and glow of the 
name m the pit t J. H. Shorthouae, Ocaiutess Bve^ xl. 

2. An injoi^ or hurt caused by singeing; a 
superfloial bum. 

ffli ffg iring (sin'jing), a. [Verbal n. of ainge, «.] 
The act or process of numiug superflcially. 
ffipeoiAcally — Removal by lire of down and thread-fea- 


goed ainger, 

dEoger^ (sin'jOr), w. [< ainge -P -orl.] One who 
oriliat which singes, specifically, in eodieo-manuf.‘. 
(a) A person employed in singelpg the nap off the cloth. 
(5) A siiigeiiig-mnchine. 

Bi^eresst (sing'Cr-es). n, [< ME. aingereaae; < 
ainger^ -h -ess.] A female singer. 

Alle the iyngers and eyngerettee. 

Wyclif, 2 Par. {2 Chron.] xxzv. 25. 

Binghalesa, O- and n. [Also Sinhaleae, Cinnaleae, 
etc., < SinhaUi, ‘of lions/ whence, through Pali 
Sihal-an, Hind. SMn, etc., come Ceylon and the 
other Eur. forms of the name.] Citigaleae, 

Ptnffliirn nut. See water-nut. 

Binging (sing'ing), n. [< ME. ayngyng; verbal 
n. of sing, o, J 1 . The act, process, or result of 
uttering sounds that are musical in quality or 
in succession; chanting; cantillatiou. 

8che aeyd that ther wor non dyagysyngs, ner harpyng, 
ner lutyng, ner tyngynlg], tier non lowde dysports. 

Patton Lettere, 111. 814. 

The time of the tinging of birds is come, aud the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land. Cant. li. 12. 

2. Tbe act of telling, narrating, or describing 
anything in verso.— 3. A sensation as of a pro- 
longed ringing sound in the ears or head; tin- 
nitus aurium. 

1 have a tinging in my head like that of a cartwheel ; 
my brains ore upon a rotation. 

Harington, Oceana (ed. 1771X p. 152. (Jodrell.) 

Singingt in the oar, gurglings in the throat : ... all 
these were ominous sleep-warnings. 

Anlhrt^ogioal Jour,, XIX. 119. 
glugitig Bee mditmatie. 

Hingin g (singling), p. a. Of tmies, sustained and 
sonorous, ns if produced by a well-trained 
voice; cantabile. 

The cantabile notes (of the skylark) are long-sustained 
and delightfully inflected tones, which have a true ting- 
ing character. AppleUm*e Ann, Cye., 1886, p. 90. 

Binging-bird (sing'lng-b6rd), n. Same as aing^ 


ffieti from a fowl after pluoktng. (toe the quotation under 
Mopham, (8) The removml of the nap by heat in the prep* 
immoa of 01 ^ lor printing. BMs^,«.t.,l. 


Binging-bird (sing'lng-b6rd), n. Same as aing^ 
ing bird (h) (which see, under aing, v, i.), 
nln ^ Ti g .lionlr faing^ing-bfikl.n. A oook contain- 
ing music for singing; a song-book. 

When shall we have a new aet of tingingJxwka, or the 
viola? A. Brewer (tX Lingua, L 9. 

Binging-breadt (sing'ing-bred), n. [< ME. ayng- 
yng-brede ; < singing -f- oreodi.] Same as aing^ 
ing^eake, 1. 

Item, J box of eungyng brede. 

Patton leUert, 1. 470. (Inventory of plate 

Tbe altar breads were of two kJndi. The larger, called 
ainging’brtttd, were used for the saoriftoe; the smaller. 


nifiglng^llama (sing'ing-flam), n, A flame, as 
a gas-jet, which, when burned in a tube of 
proper length, produces a clear, musical note. 

Binging-gauei^ (sing'ing-gaPe-ri). «. A gal- 
lery occupied by singers, as in a church or ca- 
thedral: in New England often called the or- 
ehealra. 

The balustrade of a tinging-gaUery (cantoria) in the Ca- 
thedral. C. C. Perkme, Italian Sculpture, p. 189. 

Binging-hinny (sing ' ing - bin ^i), n, A rich 
kneaded cake, containing butter and currants, 
and baked on a griddle. Battiwell, [Prov.Eng.] 

For any viHitor who could stay, neithenr cream nor finest 
Wheaton flour was wanting for “turf-cakea" and **tlinging- 
hinniee,*’ with which it is the delight of the northern hwse- 
wives to regale the honoured guest, as he sips their high 
priced tea. Mre. Oatkeli, Sylvia's Lovers, tv. 

Bhlging-loaft (sing'ing-ldf), n. Same as aing- 

ing-^e, 1, 

Hin g in g lw (sing'ing-li), adv. In a singing man- 
ner; with sounds like singing. 

(tonnterfalte courtiers— speaking liaplngly, and answer- 
ing tingintiy. North, PhDosopher at Court (1675X P* 18- 

Binging-man (sing'iug-man), n, A man who 
sings or is employed to sing, as in cathedrals. 

The prince broke tl^ head for liking his father to attng- 
ing-man of Windsor. Shak.,2 Hen. IV., if. 1. 1^ 

Binging-master (sing' ing -mAs^tCr), n, A 
teacher of the art of singmg : specifloally, the 
teacher of a singing-school. Also singing- 
teacher. 

He . . . employed an itinerant tingingnuuter ... to 
instruct them righUy in the tunes of the Psalms. 

Additon, Spectator, Ko. lit. 

Bingillg-liltlBCle (sing'ing-mus’'l), n. In omiih,, 
one of the intrinsic syringcal muscles of any 
osclne bird, serving to actuate the svrinx and 
thus modulate the voice in singing. Bee syrinx, 

Bingillg-school (sing'ing-skdl). n. A school or 
class in which singing is tauglit, together with 
the rudiments of musical notation and of haiv 
mony; a song-school. 

Binging-VOice (slug'ing-vois), n. The voice as 
used in singing: opposed to apeaking-voiee. 

These are the limits for the human ainging-voiee. 

S. Lanier, Scl. of Eng. Verse, p. 28. 

Bingillg-WOlIiail (sing'iiig-wflm^'an), n. A 
woman who slugs or is employed to sing. 
2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 

Bingio (sin'ji-o), n. [Native name.] Asiluroid 
flsE of the Ganges, Saccobranekua aingio, having 
the opercular gill so modifled that the flsh is 
able to travel on land. Oiren, 

Bingle^ (sing'gl), 17. and n. [Early mod. £. also 
aengle (see note under Engliah); < ME. single, 
aengle, < OF, aingU, aengle ss Pg. aingeU ar It, 
aingulo, singolo, < L. singulua, single, separate 
(usually in the pi. ainguli, one by one), for 
eultus, *^8imeulu8, < aim-, as in aim-pUx^ simple, 
single (akin to E. same : see simple, aame), + 
dim. suffix -oulua. Hence ult. singular,"} L a. 

1. Being a unit, as distinguisbed from a num- 
ber: often used expletively for emphasis: as, 
not a single word was said. 

No tingle soul 
Can we set eye on. 

Shak., CymbeUne,iT. 2. 180. 

My Paper has not in It a tingle Word of News. 

Additon, Speototor, Na 202. 

2. Alone ; by one’s self or by itself ; separate or 
apart from others ; unaccompanied or unaided ; 
detached; individual; particular. 

Each man apart, all tingle and alone, 

Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 

SkaJt., T. of A., v. 1. lia 

King. What at your moditations! Who attends yon? 

Ardhvta. None but mytinsie aelf : I need no guard : 

I do DO wrong, nor fear none. 

Beau, and FL, Philaster, lil. 2. 

8. XJumarrled ; also, pertaining to or involving 
celibacy: as, single life; the atngle state. 



JSUm Ood tQrlMd« but h« aeato 
A W 6 dd 0 d man Imn gmoe to rq^te 
Wol ofte rather than a Mngh man, 

ChtMUTt Mercthant’a Tale, 1. 428. 
Bat earthlier happy i« the roee dUtlll'd 
Than that whicli, withering on the Tirgin thorn, 
Qrow^ lives, and dies in blessedness. 

5M., H. N. B., i. 1. 78. 

4. Unique; unmatched; singular; unusual. 

Bare legged and in se»^ apparayle. 

Svr T. l^ot, The Govemour, iii. IR. 
That you may know my sinpte charity, 

Freely I here remit all interest 

Ftrrd, ’Tls Wty, Ik 1. 
I am tingle in my olrcamstanoes-^a species apai t in the 
poUtioal society. Solingbroke, To Marchinont, quoted In 
[Walpole's Letters, II. 150, note. 

6. Pertaining to one person or tUinif ; individu- 
al, as opposed to common, general, or univer- 
sal ; also, pertaining to one class, set, pair, etc. : 
as, a single dory (a boat manned by one person). 
Trust to thy st'itpic virtue. ShaJt., Lear, v. 8. 108. 

Narrower scrutiny, that 1 might leant 
In what degree or meaning thou art call'd 
The Son of God ; which bears no tingle sense. 

Milton, F. R., Iv. 517. 
Should banded unloiia persecute 
Opluion, and induce a time 
when tingle Uiought is civil crime. 

And Individual freedom mate. 

Tennyeon, You Ask me Why. 

6, Private; relating to the affairs of an indi- 
vidual; not public; relating to one’s self. 

All oar service 

In every point twice done and then done doable 
Were poor and tingle bnsiness to contend 
Against those honors deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. 

Shot., Macbeth, i. 6. Id 

7. Free from combination, complication, or 
complexity ; simple ; consisting ot one only. 

As simple ideas are opposed to complex, and tin^ to 
compound, so propositlona are distingulahed. Iratte. 

6. Normal; sound; healthy: often applied to 
the eye, and in that connection used figurative- 
ly of simplicity or integrity of character or pnr- 
pose. 

If therefore thine eye be tingle, thy whole body shall be 
full of light. Mat vi. 22. 

And now, oourteona Reader, that I may not hold thee 
too long in the porch, I only crave of thee to read tills fol* 
lowing dfaoonrse with n tingle eye, and with the same ends 
as I had in penning it 

AT. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. Id 
All readers of bis [Matthew Arnold's] know how free he 
Is from anything strained or fantastic or paradoxical, and 
how absolutely tingle his eye is. 

J. Butrvught, The Century, XXVII. 026. 

9. Free from duplicity; sincere; honest; 
straightforward. 

Banish all compliment but tingle truth 
iRrum every tongue and every shepherd's heart 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, v. 5. 
Surd he's an honest, very honest gentleman ; 

A man of meaning. Ford, Broken Heart, ir. 1. 

lOt. Not strong or heavy; weak: noting beer, 
ale, etc., and opposed to doithle or stronffoevtsr- 

ages. 

The very smiths, 

That ware half venturers, drink penitent tingle ale. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, it 2. 
Sack 's but tingle broth ; 

Ate 'a meat drink, and cloth, 

Bay they that know never a letter. 

Witti Beereatione (1054). (Naret. ) 

Ilf. Feeble; trifling; foolish; silly. 

Is not . . . your chin double? your wit tingle f 

Shdk., 2 Hen. IV., 1. 2. 207. 
He atters such tinffie matter in so infantly a voice. 

Fletcher (aiul another), Queen of 'Corinth, lit J. 

12. In hot, solitary: said of a flower when 
there is only one on a stem; also, in common 
usage, noting flowers which ^ve only the nor- 
mal number of floral envelops-— that is, which 
are not double. See double, 6. — 13. In anal. 
and sool., not double, triple, etc.; not paired; 
azygous; simple; solitarv; alone; one: gen- 
erally emphatic, in implied comparison with 
things or parts of thinn that are ordinarily 
double, paired, several etc.^A iliigto blind 

i^iL\ 8eeMiiMfi,4.-~Attin|deail^or. BeconcAori.— 
Bbigls aotton. See ae(ici».--'Blnf!to-aottOB luurp. Bee 
harp, 1. - bUlet Bee M^M^BlBgla bfisssd* 

nets. See MesMd?w«8.->SlllidS Bee Nocifl, 11 .— 

BHigle-boater, a trmw]tng.cattsr not belonging to a fleet : 
nsea by English fishermen. J, W. CoKfns.— Ung^ tKmd. 
See wnd^ , 7.— Btngls brldgtnc. burton. oouMt. See 
the noans.~81ngl»^ylil3^ printing ma. 

chine that prints with a single cylinder on one side only 
of a sheet of paper.— BInglo onixy. See hook' ' 

>lll6. See yUeS.-Binids floor. See>loor.^ 

battery or oeu. in eleet See cell, 8.- 

man, a man not married. In law the phrase may ap* 
ply to any person not married at the time in question. 

A widow Is a tingle man, within a pabllo land act. 

saver V. Ladd, 7 WalL 219. 






^oney In arnm dmoniiiiitlQiia; imsll fllaglg-lMMlkfldCBitigfg^bB^ 

«... . . oarsman on a thwart, as a boat.— 2. 

? think. Having but one bank or tier of oars, as the 

ASuhe^eSJfm'^S^^ vessels of antiquity.— 8. Hartng but 

B. Jeneon, Alchemist, v. 2 . one bank or row of keys, as an organ. 

CUnglt mordent, ^oystor, ponliiL See the nouni.- ringle-bar (slng'gl-blir). n. A swingletree. 
ttoniaaffectlng only one lung, flingle^breastea (sing^l-bres^ted), a. 1, Hav- 
ing but one breast.— 2. Having buttons on one 


Single pneumonia, pnenmi 
— Bhifle prooeieusniAtlo, a pyirhio.— 

a private. 


I'se e'en tarn a tingle todger myseU, or maybe a ser* 
geant or a captain, if ye plague me the mair. 

Scott, Old Mortality, viii. 


side only and buttonholes on the other: noting 
a coat, waistcoat, or other garment. Compare 
double-breasted, 

A thoroaghly single man^ single-minded, single-hearted, 
.......... 1 ... a Hngte breaeted surtoat. 


buttoning over his single I 

Lowell, Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 


Single standard, stop, tax See the nonna- 

woman, (o) A woman not married, (ht) By enpbemiam, 
a harlot or proatitute. roidala^.] ... . . 

U. n. I. That wnich is single, in any sense singlfl-broodea (sing'gl-brO^ded), a. Bringing 
of the word. Speolflcally—(a) pf. The twisted threada forth voung once annually; having but one 
of Bilk made of single ati'ands of the raw silk as wound annual generation, or one brood a year, as an 

Wrd, or other animal. See itUhworm, 

hSS2iou3S?i?%e? WwwhiSi l^a-OTtCBing'gl-kut),®. Noting a Me which 

similar fabrioa. When wound, cleaned, and thrown, the has hut a single rank of teeth — that is, has 

silk is termed thrown tingiet, and is used for ribbons the teeth cut in one direction only, and not 

and common silks. When wound, cleaned, doubled, and crosslDir 

thrown, and twisted In one diiectlou, it becomeatram, ... r/ j- ...j® t 

and is used for the woof or shoot of groa de Naples, vel- flmglW (sing gld), o. [< emgle^ + -ed^.] Hav- 

vets, and flowmwd ailka. When woniul, cleaned, spun, mg a smgle or tail, 
doubled, and thrown, so that It resembles the strand of 
rope, It is called orgarteine, and is used for warp. (6) pi. 

In latpn-tennie, games played with one on a side: op- , -n . 

posed to doeMet, which are played with two on a side. Blllglfl-dOttflQt (smg gl-dot^'^ed), a. Having one 

? . • .. . .. . . - ... point, or mark of color; unipunctate; as, 

the single-dotted wave, .doido/ia scutulata, a Brit- 
ish moth. 

single-eyed (sing'gl-id), a, [< single^ + eye^ 


Their sheepe are very small, sharps eingled, handfnll long. 

Uaiduyt'e Voyaget, 1. 886. 


(c) In the game of loo, a deposit in the pool of th^ ohlM, 
made by the dealer before the playing begins, (d) in 
baee-baU, a safe hit that allows the batter to roach the first 
base, but not the second, 
ran Is scored. 


+ -dd 2 .] 1 , Having only one eye ; cyclopean ; 
monoculous ; one-eyed, as the Cyclops Polyphe- 
mus figuring in Homer’s Odyssey, or as vari- 
ous animals. Bee Cyelojis, Monoculue. — 2. Hav- 
ing the eye single or sound : earnest ; devoted ; 
unselfish. Compare single^, a., 8. 

Yon are ... too noble, tingle-eyed, sclf-saorlflolng, to 
endure my vanity and meanness fur a day. 

Kingdey, Two Years Ago, xx. 
A sturdy, healthy, single-eyed peasantry, from whom the 
defendera of the country by sea and land, the skilled ar- 
tificers, . . . are recruited. A'dfnburpA CXI V. 877. 

4. A handful of the gleanings of com tied up. single-fire (sing'gl-fir), o. Having the fiilmi- 
Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— to ilxigle, singly; Indi- nate inside the base or head, and not in- 
vidusUy; separately. tended to be reloaded after firing: said of a 

Finding ther^ore the most of their actions in eii^le to cartridge. Such cartridges may be either con- 

tcr-flre or rim-flre. 

single-foot (sing' gl-f fit), v. A gait of horses, 
better known as the rack. See racA^. [West- 
ern V, 8.] 

Most of the time the horse kept on a steady ringle-/ooU 
but this was varied by a sharp lope every now and then. 


2. In falconry, a talon or claw. 

1 grant it not Mine Ifkewiae seisd a Fowle 
mthin her talents; and you saw her pawes 
Full of the Feathers ; Imth her petty einglet. 

And her long einglet, grip'd her more then other. 
Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness (Works, II. 99). 

8. The tail of an animal; properly, in bunting, 
tlie tail of the buck. HalfUcell. 

There 's a kind ot acid humor that nature hath put in 
oar tingiet, the smell whereof oauseth our enemies, via. 
the doggs, to fly from us. 

HoweU, Parly of Beasts, p. 68. {Davict.) 


be weak, ... I concluded tliat, if their single ambition 
and ignorance was such, then certainly nnited in a C'oun- 
cell It would be much more. 

MUtan, Apology for Smectymnutts. 

single^ (sing'gl), r. ; pret. and pp. singled, ppr. 
singling. [< single^, a.] I. trans. If. To make 
single, separate, or alone; retire; sequester. 


T, Rooteveli, Banting I'rips, p. 210. 

single-foot (sing'gl-fdt), V. i, [< single-foot, n.] 
To move with tho siugie-foot gait ; rack. Also 
single. 

The horse often tingle-foolt faster than he trots. 

Harper't Mag., LXXX. 246. 

single-footer (sing'gl-fut^^r), w. [< single-foot 
+ -crt.] A horse which uses tho single-root 
gait ; a rackor. 

My best single-/ooter is tny fastest trotter. 

Harpeft Mag., LXXX. 247. 

single-handed (slng'i^-han^ded), a. [< single^ 
+ Twiw/ -f H 5 t /2 1 Having only one hand. — 

2. Working without the aid of other hands or 
workmen ; acting alone ; unassisted. 

He was left to cope single-handed with the wb(fle power 
of France. Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa., U. 18. 

3, Capable of being used, managed, or exe- 
cuted with one hand or by one person: as, a 
single-lMnded fishing-rod; a single-handed un- 

boring. Bee boring. 


Many men there are than whom nothing is more com- 
mendable when they are singled ; and yet in society with 
others none less fit to answer the daties which are looked 
for at their hands. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 16. 

2. To select individually from among a num- 
ber; choose out separately from others: com- 
monly followed by out. 

Each eingled out his man. 

Robin Hood and the Stranger (Child’s Ballads, V. 415). 

Him Hector singled, as his troops he led. 

And thus inflam'd him, pointing to tho dead. 

Pape, Iliad, zv. 652. 

8t. To lead aside or apart from others. 

Single yon thither then this dainty doe, 

And strike her home by force. If not by words. 

SM., Tit. And., it. 1. 117. 

If we can, eingle her forth to some place. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Homoor, v. 1. 

4, Naut., to unite, so as to combine several 
parts into one; as, to single the tacks and 

sheets. deftaking. — Stogto-liaiidf 

n. iniram. 1. To separate; go aMrt from Btogle-heartadTsing'gl-hte'tedT, a. [< giitghl 
others: said specifically of a hunted deer when +1eart + nsd*.] I. Having a single, sincere, 


it leaves the herd. Halliwell (under hunting). 

It is indeed a reflection somewhat mortitying to the 
author who breaks his ranks, and singles out for public 
favour, to think that he must combat contempt before he 
can arrive at glory. OUdsmiih, Folfle Learning. 

2. Same as single-foot. 

Si^le^t (sing'gf), v, i. [< OP. singler, sigler, F. 
cingler =s Sp. singlar s Pg. singrar (HL. sigla/re), 
sail, cut the water with a full wind, make beau 


or honest heart ; free from duplicity. 

Nor lose they Earth who, single-hearted, seek 
The righteousness of Heaven ! 

Wkmer, The Christian Toorishi. 
2. I^ceeding from or characteristic of a sin- 
cere heart. 

Mrs. Lapbom came to their help, with her skill as norse, 
. , . and a profuse single-hearted mdnota. 

W. D. Howells, Silas topham, It 


Daiu, vui; i/utj waii«r nibu o* au»ji vtauu, iunm,v uenu " • umj^ussus, u* 

(cf . OF. single, sigle, a sail) : see saUi, v., and cf . shlgle-hoaitedly (sing ' gl - h&r * ted - U), adv. 
seel^.^ To sail before the wind ; make head. With singleness, sineemy, or integrity of heart. 
I sawe, by tyde and winde, 

la as sweet as milks. , 

Putterkham, Parthenlades, x. gross be. 

flillgle-af^illg (sin^'gl-akning), a. Of any re- l^lfl-loadsr (dng'jErl-ld^dSr), n, 


A royall shlppe 1 , , . , „ 

Single and sayle in sea as sweet as milke. 


The more qaietly and single-heartedly you take each 
step in the ai% the quicker, on Che whole, will 


_ your pro- 

Budein, Elamenta of Drawing, IL 


ciprocating machine or implement, acting ef- 
fectively in onlv one direction ; distinguished 
from douhte-acting. Specifically applied to any ma* 


, „ A breeob- 

loading rifle without a ' magasine, which is 
charged and fired with a single cartridge: so 
called to distinguish it from a magaslne-me or 



effeotfTe.--liii|^art^ pidaL 



I^$46,7 

tha gimu Oerato^t <» ^ Mamh Theiftijiaw <» iigtttiictf ^ ^ 

alllglo (fliBff'gld), », A sort of fine tea, con- 
siting of Targe, Aat leaves, not much rolled. 
Simmonds, 


a£^#4lllAjM(slng^^ l<9ingle^ 

4- 4* -cif*.] l.jiUbVing a single or honest 
mi&d or heart ; free from du^^oity ; ingenuous ; 
guileless. 

An unpretending, dnfflMninM, nrtleni gM Infinitely 
to be pmerred by any man of lenee and tMte to luoh a 
woman at Mrt. Xiton. Jan$ AutU% Emma, zzxvUI. 

The Hnffh’fniiuUd religiotta enthualaat, incapable of 
dlatlmulatton or procraattnatton. 

Leolp, Surop. Morale, I. 42. 

2. Having but one object or end in view; un- 
swerving; undeviating. 

No demooratio ideas dietraoted Ita dngU^mindtd loy- 
alty. Nunerq^, Hiat. U. 8., n. 45^ 

fliHgle-milldednass (sing'gl-min^ded-nes), n. 
The character or state of being single-minded. 

Practical morality meana rii^mindBdnmt the haring 
one idea ; It meaiia w'hat In other apheret would be the 
greateat narrowneaa. 

F, H. Braditty, Ethical Btudlea, p. 179, note, 
■illgleneas (sing^gl-nes), n. The state or char- 
a^r of being si^le, in any sense of the word, 
slnglarat, n. [MH. aynglere^ < OF. eengler^ sain* 
filer f san filter. F. sanglier, a wild boar: see san* 
filier.} A wild boor. 

Boyea In the aubarbla bourdeno floUe heghe^ 

At a bare 9 yn 0 ler« that to the bente rynnye. 

Morte Artkure (E. S. T. 8.), L 8128. 

Stngle-fiOled (sing'gl-sdld), a, [< single^ 4* sole^ 
4- -ed2.] Having a single sole; hence, poor; 
poverty-stricken* In the quotation from Shalcapere a 
pun la Intended, turning on the doable meanlngi of Hn^ 
(aimple, foolish) and touted. 

QentUhome de baa relief. A thred-bare or HngU-§Ued 
genUeman, a gentleman of low degree. 

Cotyrave (under rcZiqf ). 

Jfer. Follow me thia Jest now till thou hast worn out 
thy pump, that when the idngle sole of it is worn, the Jest 
mny remain after the wearing sole aingular. 

Jlom. O 9 in^-» 6 Ud ]eBt, solely singular for the single- 
neaa ! 8 hak.^ B. and J., il. A 68. 

single-stick (sing'gl-stik), ti. 1. A cudgel for 
use with one hand, as distinguished from the 
quarter-staff. It is usually fitted with a guard 
for the hand, somewhat like that of a saber. 
Compare haek-swirrd . — 2. The play or practice 
with such cudgels ; the art of attack and de- 
fense with tliem: as, to learn singU-sMc. — 3. 
A wooden sword used on board smp for teach- 
ing the use of the cutlas. 
singlet (sing'grlot), n. [< single'^ 4- -cfl; appar. 
formed in imitation oi dowolef.] 1. An un- 
lined waistcoat: otmosed to a doubtef. which is 
lined. HalUwell. [^ov. Eng.] — 2. An under- 
shirt or undervest. 

This word was tinM, which came up to me printed on 
my first washing biu in Liverpool. I nad never seen It 
before; but its suggestion of doublet of course showed 
mo that it must mean an undervest, as it did — a merino 
under-shirt ... It is a Lancashire word ; it Is not 
dialectical, which being Komanic it could not bo. 

R. O. White, England Without and Within, p. 884. 

Single-tazisill (sing'gl-taks'izm), n, [< single^ 
4- foa; 4- -isw.] The doctrines or beliefs of the 
advocates of the single tax. See tax. [Be- 
cent,] 

The fourth section of the Knlghta of Labor declaration 
of principles, ss last amended, Is good enough HngU tax- 
inn for the present The Standard (New vH. 9. 

Singletliom (sing'gl-thdm), n. A Japanese 
fish, MomcmitHs JaponieuSr of the family Bery- 
cidsp, remarkable for the edze of its head, its 
strong thorn-like spines, and its mailed suit of 
hard projecting scales. It is of a silvei^-white 
color, and about 6 or 7 inches long, ft is the 
only known species of the genus. 
•ingletonXBing'gl-tftii), n. [In def. 1 < sinqleh 
a.f 11, foolish, 4- -Urn (of. simpleton). In def. 2 < 
single^f a.. 1, 4- -ton (after the preceding).] 1. 
A silly fellow; a simpleton* MolUweU. [Prov. 
Eng. j — 2. In whists a hand containing omy one 
card of some suit; a card which is the only one 
of a suit in the hand of a player. 

Outalds the modem algnslling system and the abeolute 
rqfeotlon of the SinMon lead, there Is very little differ- 
ence between the whist of to-dsyand the whist of Hoyle 
sad Matthews. A A, Proetn^ow to Flay Whis^ Pref. 

iilicle-taiioll (sing'gl-tuoh), n. A method of 
mmng artificial magnets* See magnet. 
ikllglemff (sing'gl-trfi), n. Same as swingle- 
tree. 


singly (sing'gli), adv. [< single^ 4* 1. 

As a unit; as or in the form or capacity of one 
person or thing. 

The man I apeak of cannot in the world 
Be Hnedy counteipoised. Shak.t Cot., 11. 2. 91. 

Those great acts . . . Ood had done 
Singly by me against tbelr oonquerors. 

Mffei>n,d.A.,l.S44. 

2. Individually; particularly; separately; one 
at a time. 

I beaeeoh you. let me answer to the particular of the 
Inter’gstories: demand them Hngly. 

All’s Well, iv. 8.208. 
They tend to the perfection of human nature, and to 
make men singly and person^ly good. TiUotum, Sermons. 

8. Without aid or accompaniment; alone. 

But great Achillea singly clos’d the gate. 

Pops, Iliad, aiclv. 560. 
4if. Solely; imiquely; singularly. 

Thou singly honeat man, 

Here, take : the gods out of my misery 

Have sent thee treasure. Goy live rich and hapi^. 

SAalr.,T.of A.,iv. 8.680. 
An edict singly unjust. Mil/Um. {Todd.) 

6. Honestly; sincerely. Imp. Diet. 
ffing-aing (sing'sing), n. [African.] A West 



Sing-sinir Antelop,* sinf-fing^). 

African kob antelope, Kobus sing-sing. See 
koh. 


sinpong 

obT. song.l 
inferior poetry. 

From huffing Dryden to sing-song D’Urfey. 

Tom Brmcrt, Works, in. 89. (Davies.) 

2. Monotonously rhythmical in cadence and 
time; chanting. 

Fn^rers were chanted in the nasal singsong way in. 
which prayers are said here. 

C. S. Norton, Travel and Study in Italy, p. 4a 

n. w. 1. Verse intended or suitable for sing- 
ing; a ballad; hence, bad verse; mere rime 
rauier than poetry. 

This sing-song was made on the English by the SootnL 
after they were flushed wiUi victory over us in the reign of 
King Edward the Second. 

FvUer, Worthies, Berkshire^ 1. 119. 
I ne'er with wits or witlings pass’d my days, 

To spread about the itch of verse and praise ; 

Nor, like a puppy, daggled through the town, 

To fetch and oairy sing song up and down. 

i>ope,^l. to Ballroa, L 226 . 

2. A monotonous rhythmical cadence, sound, 
or tone ; a wearying uniformity in the rising 
and falling infiections of the voice, espeoialiy 
in speaking. 

A aldlled lover of muaio, he [Collins] rose from the m- 
ersl sbsg-song of his generation to a harmony Uiat nad 
been silent since Milton. Lowstt, Study Windows, p. 887. 

8. A convivial meeting, at wMoh every person 
is expected to eontribuie a song. [Omloq.] 

The illustrated programme of the forthcoming Sing-song, 
whereof he was not a little proud. 

A KipHng, Only a Subaltern. 

Binggong (sing'sdng), V. [< singsong, n.] I. 
intrans. To make songs or verses; also, to 
, „ make singsong sounds; utter a monotonous 

; a single chant. 

There's no glory 

Like his who saves hhi country, and yon sit 
Sing-songing here ; but, if I'm any Judge, 

By jou are as poors poet, 

As a good soldier. Tbmigson, <^een Mary, ti. i. 


(sing'shng), a. and n. [< sing, v., + 
*] 1 . ft. 1. Making songs, rimes, or 


fftngUll (slng'glin), n. [For ^singling, < single^ 
4* J A handful of gleaned | ‘ * * 

gleaning. Broehett. [Prov. H ^ 

Mglinai (sing'gHn^), a. [< single^ 4- 
In dtstuUng, tne crude spirit whi^ is the first 
to com over. 


kUigHltr 

n, trans. To express or utter in singsong. 

The ohoms chattered and singsonged their satisfaction. 

Harper's Mag.. LXKVl. 688. 

ffillggpiel (sing'spel), n, [O., < singen, sing, + 
^usl, play: see sing and spell^,'] ’A semidra- 
matic work or performance in which a series of 
incidents are related or represented in song. 
The form is almost entirely confined to Germany, where it 
was the precursor of the opera. Its peculiarity lies in the 
strict subordination of the instniinental accompaniments < 
to the vocal parts. Originally it included both solo songs 
and spoken dialogue ; but duets and part-soiijn gradual]/ 
oune In, and the amount of dialogue was steadily reduced. 
Compare miraele, 4, mysteryJ , 4, etc. 

MngBterf (sing'st6r), n. [< ME. singstorc, a 
female singer; < sing 4- -ster. Of. songster.^ 
A female vriio sings ; a songstress. WycUf. 
nlfi gwliar (siiig'gu^r), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. also singuler; *< litE. singular, syngukr, singu- 
lar, singulars, < OF. (and F.) siugulicr a= Pr. 8p. 
Pg. singular, singlere = It. singotare, < L. smgtt- 
laris, single, separate (in gram, singularis .nu- 
merus, translating Or. hisb^ apiByd^), < singuli, 
one by one : see mp/ct.] I. a. 1 . ^ing a unit, 
or one only; single* 

God forbede that al a companye 
Sholde rewe a singuler mmines fol/e. 

Chaucer. Frol, to Canon's Veomane Tale, 1. 444. 

Their manner was to grant naturalisation, . . . aiidthis 
not to singular persons alone, but likewise to whole fam- 
ilies. 

Bacon. True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates (ed. 1687). 
2. Separate or apart from others ; alone. [Ob- 
solete or provincial.] 

And whenne he was singuler, or by h/m sllf; the twelUA 
that weren with hym, axiden hym for to expowne the 
parable. Wydif, Mark Iv. 10. 

It may be said, what profit can redound, what oommen- 
datioti, what reward, for one man to be singular against 
many Y Ford. Line cl Life. 

3f. Pertaining to solitude, or separation from 
others; concerned with or invomng solitude. 

When I had takene my eynguiere purpos (of becoming 
a hermiti and lefte the secmere habyte, ... I be-gane 
mare to some God than mane. 

Uampde. Prose Treatises (E. E. T..S.X P^ & 

Though naturally a monk must love retiredness, yet a 
single monk, a monk always alon^ says he [Aquinas), is 
plotting some singular mischief. Donne, Sermotia, v. 

4. Pertaining to one person or thing; indi- 
vidual ; also, pertaining to individual persons 
or things ; in logic, not general ; being only in 
one place at one time. 

There be that write how the offer was made by King 
Edmond, for the auolding of more bloudsbed, that the two 
princes uiould trie the matter thus togither In a singular 
combat Holinshed, Hist Eng., vii. 10. (Richardson.) 

This is (ye will perchaunce say) mv singular opinion : 
then ye shall see how well I can nialiitalne it 

PutUnham. Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 101. 

That idea which represefits one particular determinate 
thing to me la called a singular ide^whether it be simple, 
or complex, or compound. watts, fiOgtc, 1. iii. f 3. 

6. In gram., denoting or relating to one person 
or thing: as, the singular number: opposed to 
dual and plural. Abbreviated sing. — 6. Hav- 
ing no duplicate or parallel ; unmatched ; un- 
exampled; unique; being the only one of its 
kind. 

Some villain, ay, and singular In his art, 

Hath done you both this cursed Injuiy. 

iSAaAr., l/mbeline, ill. 4. 124. 

Ihe small chapel is lined with a composition which is 
an imitation of the pietre comesse of Florence ; It is pcv^ 
f eotly s^njjriflar, and very beautlfuL 

Poeodce, Description of the East, II: fi. 21A 

We are met to exchange congratulations on the anni- 
versary of an event singvdar in the history of civilheatlou. 

JShnsrson. West Indian Emancipatloti. 

7. Out of the nsnal course; unusual; uncom- 
mon; somewhat strange; a little extraordi- 
nary : as, a singular phenomenon. 

One urgeth death, . . . 

The other bonds, and those perpetual, which 

He thinks found out for the more singular plague. 

B. Jenson, Catiline, v. 6. . 
So singular a sadness 
Must have a cause as strange as the effect 

Denham, The Sophy. 

Strange life mine— rather carious history — not extm- 
ordhiaiy, but singular. Dickens, Ffckwich; ii. 

Hence — 8. Of more than average value, worth, 
importance, or eminence; remarkable; fine; 
choice ; precious ; highly esteemed. 

These reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular Integrity and learning. 

Shak., Hen. VUI., il. 4. 69. 

I aoknowledffo all your fovours 
Bonndleas and singular. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, iv. 8. 

9. Not complying with common usage or ex- 

E ectation; hence, eccentric ; peculiar; odd: as, 
e was very singular in his behavior. 


My ti tn love with 4 lady of % vtqr ignitor tiit& 

a lady who likee him better at a balt-pay onw than If 
•he knew he was mm and heir to Sir Anthony Abaolato, a 
baronet of three Uionaand a year. 

Shmridan, The Blvala, L 1. 

10. In math,y exceptional, (o) in geom. and aig,, 
having peculiar non*ni^cal proportlea. See tingtdar^, 
a iP) In dif&retUial ^qua^ont, not oonforniliig to the gen- 
eral rule. See singular saitOion and singular irUsgral, be- 
low.— All and singular, see all.— fittsgnlar oogni- 
hlon, cognition of afogtoal aii^lar.— glniralAr SSIar- 
anoa. same aa nurnsrioal diffsrtnoe (b) (^ioh aee, un- 
dw ^snnos). — giBUTOlar integral of a partial dlf- 
faran&d aauatioa, a aolntion not included under the 
complete inteptU, nor under the general integral. It 
repreeente the general envelop of the surfaooe repre- 
aented by the oomulete integnl.— Singular mood, a 
mood or ayllogtain in which one at loaet of the prem- 
isea is a singular proposition. Otherwise called singu- 
lar sMogism or easposUory syUogism.- Singular pomt, 
a point of a curve, sutiace, etc., which presents any 
non-metrioal peculiarity: such, tor instance, are nodes 
or points of crossing, conjugate or outlying points not 
adjacent to any other real point, stationary points or 
ou^, points of stopping in certain transcendental curves, 
ana points of contn^ flexure. In the same sense there 
are singular tangents and taiigeiit planes.— Singular 
‘ BiiidxlAJr Foot 

anwy, an equal 
ng from the coincidence of two roots, 
so that, if the absolute term were altered by an inflnitesi- 
mal amount, there would be either two real roots or two 
hnaginaiy I'oots in place of that root.— Singular root Of 
an indotannlnate sanation, a root whiim corresponds 
to a double point on curve, surface, etc., whltm the 
equation represents.— gingnlar aolution of adifferon- 
afisi aaualdon. a solution not included in tlie complete 
piimi^e. This solution is the envelop of the family of 
. curves represented by the primitive with its arbitrary 
oonatant, in the case of a differential equation of the first 
order. — tUn gnlar anooesaor, in Scots law, a purchaser 
or other disponeo, or acquirer by titles, whether judicial 
or voluntary, in contradistinction to the heir, who succeeds 
tw a general title of snccession or universal representa- 
tfon.— Singular ayllOgUnn. Some as singular mood.— 
Singular {arm, a term which stands for one individual. 
Seelmn. siSyiL 6 and 7. Unwonted, exceptional, unparal- 
leled.— A Strai/^, Odd^ etc. Sec seesntne. 

n* n. 1. That which is singular, in any sense 
of the word ; that which is cQone, separate, in- 
dividual, unique, rare, or peculiar. See ningu^ 
lar^ a. 

Eloquence would be but a poor thing, if we should only 
converse with singularst speak but man and man together. 

B. Jonson, Discoveries. 

2. In gram.f the singular number. — 3f . In hunt- 
ing^ a company or jjack : said of hoars. 

A singular of boars. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 

4. In logiCf that which is not general, hut has 
real reactions with other things. Scotus and others 
define the singular as that which Is here and now- ttmt 
is, only in one place at one time. The Ixsibnltdan school 
deftne the singular as that which is determinate in every 
respect. 

Ihere are, besides singulars, other otijects of the mind 
universal. Cvdvmth, Inteliectual Bystcni, p. 864. 

Atiitraotloii firom ilngulara tint not from matter. 

See dbStratiion. 

•blglllaxigt (sing'gu-ljir-ist), n. [< singular + 
-«><.] One who aife< 



lutiiUiooiiirieof ^ 

with any hearbe of any eoiguf 1 

whereas I know it to be moat tovemlgne and 

HoRoad, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 9. 

It is the singularity ai the expression which reigns upon 
the face [of the captain]— it is the intense, the woodei^ 
the thrilling evidence of old age so utter, so oxtreme^ 
which excites within my spirit a sense— a sentiment in- 
effable. Post MS. Found tn a Bottta 

(/) Variation from established or customary usage ; ec- 
centricity ; oddity ; strangeness. 

Darbarous nations, of Ignorance and rude singularitie, 
Ascham, The Bohedemaster, p. 147. 

There is no man of worth but has a piece of singularity, 
and soornes something. 

Bp. Earle, Mloro-cosmographie, A Vulgar-splrlted Man. 

That conceit of singularity ... is the natural recoil 
from our uneasy consciousness of being oommonplsce. 

LowsU, Democracy. 
2. That which is singular; a singular person, 
thing, event, act, characteristic, mood, or the 
like ; especially, an individual or personal pe- 
culiarity. 

Your gallery 

Have we jmss'd through, not witliout much content 

In many singularities. SMt., W. T., v. & 12. 




r.] One who affeots singularity. [Rare.] 

A clownish singularist, or nonconformist to ordinary 
rules. Barrow, Works, III. xxxlv. 

gingnlarity (sing-^7^-lar'i4i), n.\ \t\. singulari- 
Ues (4iz). [< OP. singularite, vernacularly 

yenglierte (> ME. dgnglerty), F. )iingularit6 = 
Pr. singularitnt =ss Bp. singularidad 5= Pg. simju- 
laridade salt, singularitd, < LL. singularita(t-)8, 
singleness, < L. singularis, single: see .nngu^ 
lar.J 1. The state or character of being singu- 
lar. (a) Existence as a unit, or In the singular nuinlier. 

Tliou President, of an vnequal’d Parity ; 

Thou Plurall Number, in thy SingularUy. 

Heywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 268. 
ess from others; solitariness; speciftcally. 


(b) Separateni 
celibacy. 


Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in 
a pei^tual sweetneas, but sits alone, and Is confined and 
dim in singularity. 

Jer. Taylor, Sermons, The Marrisge Ring. 

(c) Individualism, as In conduct, opinion, characteristics, 
etc. 

We do perceive great discommodity to the reidm of your 
s [Msiy's] siTigularUy, if it may be so named, In opin- 


grace's [Msiy's] singularity, if it may be so named, tn opi 
i^. Mate Trials, Edw. VL, an. 1661. 

The argument ad crumenam. as it has been called by 
jocular logicians, has weight with the greater part of man- 
kind. and Andrew was tn that particular far mrni affect* 
ing any trick of singularity. . Seatt, Rob Roy, xxvli 

(d) Uniqueness ; the state of having no duplicate, parallel, 
or peer. 

Now for synglcrty o hyr dousour, 

We calle hyr fonyx of Airaby. 

AttiteniHee Poems (ed. Morris), i 429. 

St. Oregcay, . . . writing against the title eff universal 
biihcm. salth thus : None of ml my predecessors ever coO' 
•ented to use this ungodly title ; no bishop of Rome eyer 
took upon him this name of singularity. 

Hooker, Ecolee. Polity. 

(e) tJnnsnalnees ; rareness ; uncommon charsoter ; henoCb 
ai^flcally, rare excellence, value, eminence^ or note. 


through his wilfull want of bread and water. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage^ p. 154. 

A man whose virtues, generosity, and singularities are 
so universally known. OoldsmiUh, Vicai*, ill. 

3. In math., an exceptional element or char- 
acter of a continuum, (o) in geom., a projective char- 
acter of a locus consisting In certain points, lines, or planes 
being exceptional in tbev relations to it. (For examples, 
see bitwde.) An ordinary singularity is one of a set of 
singularities of which all others are modifications or com- 
pounds. Thus, an actual node upon a skew curve is a mod- 
fflcatiou of an apparent node, ana ought not to be reckoned 
as an ordinary singularity. But cusps and inflections, as 
stationary points and tangents, are ordinary Bingularitles. 
A higher sfiigularity isone which differs Indefinitely little 
from an aggregation of ordinaiy singularities. (See taenode.) 
By an ellipsis common in geometrical language, the worti 
Singularity is used for pottU-singularUy, or a relation to 
some exceptional point. Thus, a plane curve with neither 
nodes nor cusps Is said to be without singularities, a1 though, 
unless a conic, it has Infleotion^and unless a conic or cubic, 
double tangents. The word singularitu is also used to 
denote the number of singular points, lines, or planes of 
any one kind ; also for any number characteristic of a pro- 
jective property, In which sense the order, class, and rank 
of a locus are sometimes termed sitwularities. (&) In the 
theory qf funetions, a property of a function consisting in 
it or its differential coeffloient becomlnjp; discontinuous for 
a certain value or connected system of values of the vari- 
able.— Elliptic, Mflentlab hyporbollo gingqlarity. 
See the adjectives. — Blxnpie nngalarlty, a singularity 
of a function consisting in it or its differential coefllclent 
becoming ambiguous or discontinuous at an isolated point 
or points, while remaining unambiguous and continuous 
at all other points sufAclently near to these. ^Syn, 1. Un- 
oommonness, oddness.— 2. Idiosyncrasy. Sec eoce/dric. 

aingnlarization (sing^gg-l^-i-y^'shon), n. [< 
singular ise 4- -af»on.J The act of ariz- 

ing; specifically, transformation from the plural 
to the sin^lar number. For examples, see 
cherry, pea^, Chinee. Also spelled singn- 
larisatinn. 

Your correspondent asks for examples of ignorant «tn- 
guJarimtion. I can supply him with one. A lady of my 
acquaintance entered a shop and asked to see some hose. 
The salesman . . . calbn] her attention to a particular stock- 
ing. with the remark, '^Tliere, madam ; that’s as fine a ho 
as you will find anywhtow.*' AT. and Q., 7tb ser., VII. 31U. 

singularize (Hing'gu-lSr-lz), v.t.; pret. and pp. 
singularized, ppr. sin^larising. [< singular + 
-tjc.] 1. To make singular; change to the 
singular number. See sinffilarizaHon. — 2. To 
signalize; distinguish. [Kare.] 

The two A masons who slngularised themselves most in 
action. 

Smollett, Hnmpltrey Clinker, Meiford to FhilUps, April 30. 

ALSO spelled singularise. 

sinsnilarly (sing'gu-iar-iy, adv. [< ME. syngu- 
leny; < singular 4- In a singular man- 

ner. (a) With reference to one only: Individually; singly; 
specifically, in the ilngalar number ; so as to express the 
singular number. 

Every man after his phantasy ohooalng him one saint 
singularly to be saved by. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. l^re, etc. (Parker Boo. , 1660X p. 117. 
(bt) Bepaititely ; alone. 

These worthy Estates s-foreseld hfgb of renowne^ 

Vebe Estate smypderly in faalle ihiule sit adowne. 

Bahees Book (E. £. T. S.), p. 180. 

(c) Uniquely; rarely; unusually; remarkatfly; excep- 
tionally. 

The affection felt for him [Haatlnga] by the civil service 
was singularly ardent and oinstant. 

Macaulay, Wairen Hastinga 

(d) Strangely; oddly; with eocentrleify : as, a person 
singnlarfy dressed. 

Iillgtlliuii088(sing'gv4|^^^ BinguUHty. 
Bailey, 1731. 

Bifl^oiilicate (fdiig'gu-i^in*kftt), n. [< l. 
singuluSf single, 4- E. simate,’} A TtnisilicRte. 


7 smghi, mpm (e 

soUtm ta It. singkftmo, smgtmOf < Uh» m u 
* singuliium)f < L. Mngwtus, sobbing speeeh) A 
sob, hiccupi rattle in the throat.] A sob or 
sigh. 

There an huge heape of singults [in eome editions enrone- 
oualy singulfsl did opnresse 

His strugUng soule. l^permr, F. Q., XIL xl. IS. 

Bo, when her teares was stopt from eyther eye, 

Her singults, blubbertoffs, teem'd to make them flye 
Out at her oyster-moutn and nosethrils wide. 

W, Browne, Britannla’a Pastorals, 11. 1. 

singiiltieilt (sing-gul'shignt), a. [< L. einguU 
tien{U)s, ppr. oi singultire^ sob, hiocun, < gift* 
gultus, a sob, hiccup: see singuU.'] jobbing; 
sighing. [Bare.] 

Bom of ripe age will screech, cry, and howle In so many 
disordered notes and singulHsnt accents. 

HoweU, Parly of Beasts, p. 28. (Davies.) 

dngultous (sing-gul'tus), a. [< F. singultueux; 
as sinmlt + -ofis.] In med., relating to or af- 
feotea with hiccup. 

stngnltllfl (sing-gurtus), n. [L. : see singult.] 
Aniccup. 

Binbalese (sin-ha-lfis' or -Ifiz' ), n. and a. Same 
as Cingalese. 

Sinian (sin'i-au), n. [< L. Sinm, the Chinese (see 
Sink), 4- -ian,] A name given by Richthofen 
to a series of rocks occupying large areas in 
China, and containing numerous fossils of the 
primordial fauna of Barrande, especially those 
trilobites and brachiopods which are character- 
istic of the lowest known foskiliferous rocks. 
Bee Silurian, 

Sillic (sin'ik), a, [< ML. Sinieus (MQr. Emxdf), 
Chinese, < Sina (also China), China, L. Sinm, Gr. 
Siva/, the Chinese ; cf. Gr. 0/v, C^ina, 6/va/, a 
city in China, Hind. Chin, China, E. CMna, etc.; 
see Chinese, china. The name is not found in 
Chinese.] Chinese. 

Sinical (siu'i-kal), a. [< sinc^ 4- -ic-n/.] Of or 
pertaining to a si no.~ ■ mwioai quadrant. Bee quad- 
rant. 

Sinicism (sin'i-sizm), n. [< Sink 4- -t>j».] 
Chinese manners, customs, and principles col- 
lectively. 

Sinioryt, W* An obsolete spelling of seigniory. 

Stoisxa (silCizm), n. [< ML. Sina, China, + 
-ism.2 A proposed name for Chinese institu- 
tions collectively ; especially, the Chinese an- 
cient and indigenous religion. 

sinister (sin'is-t^r, formerly also si-nis't^r), o. 
[< ME. sinistre, < OF. sinistre, senestre, F. sinistre 
S3 Sp. sinieslro =z Py;. sinistra ss It. sincsfro,sinis- 
tro, < L, sinister, left, on the left hand, hence 
inausx>icious or ill-omened; conneetions un- 
known. The opposite dexter has Tent, and 
other eonnections (see dexter, deasil), but the 
Tout, words for ‘ left ’ are different: AS. winster, 
wynster (winslr) =s OS. winislar = OFries. win-- 
skre ss OHO. winisfar, winstar, MHO. winster ss 
Icel. vinstri = 8w. venstcr, renstra =r Dan. ven- 
stre, left; AS. lyft, left, lit. *weak^ (see lefi^)*, 
D. Unksch =3 MLG. link = OHG. ^lenc. MHO. 
lenc, line, G. link, left; OHG. slinc, left.] 1. 
Left, as opposed to right;, on the left side; 
specifically, in her,, noting the left-hand side 
of the person who carries the shield on his 
arm (therefore the right-hand side of the spec- 
tator): the sinister part of the escutcheon is 
opposed to the dexter part (see dexter). Bear- 
ings such as boasts and birds nearly always turn away from 
the sinister and toward the dexter ; when they are turned 
toward the sinister, they ore sold to be reversed. See out 
under points, 21. 

The sinidre arme smote he vppon trew, 

Kyght as belonged to knightly uertew. 

Bom. qf Partemy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 8049. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this siwMer 
Bounds in my father’s. Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 128. 

2. On or toward the left or unlucky side; 
hence, of ill omen; inauspicious; threatening 
or suggesting evil. 

The victor eagle, whose sMstcr flight 
Retards our host, and fills our hearts with fright 

Pops, nisd, xtt 287. 

8. Bringing evil; harmful; malign; unfortu- 
nate in results. 

One sinister aooldent hapned to me. 

Coryat, Omditlef, L 182. 

Such a life was sinistsr to the Intelleot, and sinister to 
the heart Bawthoms, Twiee-Told Talei^ Main Street 

4. Unpleasant; disagreeable. 

The weary flatness and utter desolation of this Valtsy 
present a sMsisr contrast to the broad line at the Apen- 
nines. J. A. Bymgnds, Italy and Oreeoe, p. 98. 

5. Malicdous; evil; base; wrong. 



li it 10 1 nuttir to flua i gooA tliiog fttrtliirid 

btr m tem offtiwiilittfr ioteiit ind pon^ 

B«ofyr, Eoo1«i. IPollty, Iv. 0. 

We take oantitiig tor a Hnitttr or evooked wiedom. 

Booon, Cunning (ed. 1887). 

1 hope . . . youll ... not impute to me any imperti- 
senee or tinttUr detign. 

wMtmUht She Stoope to Oonquer, iv. 
l8llllltor,tM&dlet8tlli8tir,e^^ Seethenouna.-- 
iiQiMt, in iuM„ Ml appearance of two planets 

aooording to the snocessfon of the slgnB, as 

j in krles and ifars in the same degree of Gemini. 

"~iinlltir oanioili in her., a canton occupying the sin* 
later chief of the escutcheon : a rare bearing.-*'Bllllltir 
dlifonid of a matrix, the diagonal from the upper right- 
iumd to tihe lower left-hand corner. 

Billifter-lianded (Bin'ia-tdr-han'ded), a. 
handed; sinister; henoe^ unlucky; unfortu- 
nate. [Bare.] 

That which still makes her mirth to flow 
Is our einister-handsd woe. 

Lovaktee, tucaste laughing. 

Blnisterly (sinMs-t^r-li), adv. In a sinister 
manner, (a) in a manner boding or threatening evil ; 
inauspiclously ; unfavorably, (b) Wrongly ; wroni^uUy ; 
wickedly. 

You told me you had got a grown estate 
By griping meana Hnieterly. 

B. Jongon, Staple of News, v. 1. 

BinistemeM (sin'is-t^r-neB), n. The state or 
character of ^ing sinister. Bp. Oauden. 

BiniBterotlslyt. a<w» An obsolete fonn of sinw- 
trousPy. 

Binistra (ai>ni8'trfl), adv. [It., < L. sinistra, fern, 
of sinister f left : see sinister.'] In tnime, with the 
left hand : marking a note or passage that is to 
be performed with the left hand in preference 
to the right. See also M. S. and M. G. 

Binistraa (sin'is-trad), adv. [< L. sinister^ loft, 
4* od, toward (see -ad**).] Toward the left ; on 
the left hand in relative situation; sinistrally: 
opposed to dextrad : as, the arch of the aorta 
curves sinistreui in mammals, dextrad in birds ; 
the descending aorta lies a little sinistradot the 
vertebral column in man. 

Binistral (sin'is-tral), a. [< L. sinister, left, + 
-a/.] 1. Of or pertaining to the left side; sit- 
uatikl on the loft hand ; not dexiral ; sinister ; 
sinlstrouB. — 2. In conch., reversed from the 
usual, right, or dextral curve, as the whorls of 
a spiral shell; whorled toward the left; siuis- 
trorse ; heterostrophous. The genus Phy»a is an ex- 
ample. Some species, genera, etc., of shells are normally 
sinistral. In some other coses, specimens of shells are sin* 
istral as an individual peculiarity, as in the cose cited un- 
der ehatUeVi. Bee cuts under reverse and Pkym. 

8. In ichth., having both eyes on the loft side 
of the head, as certain flatfishes. — 4t. Sinis- 
ter; wrong. 

They gather their rinietreU opinion, as I hear say, of St. 
Paul to the Hebrews. Beoon, Works, p. 0f>. (HaUiwell.) 

Binlstrality (sin-is-trari-ti), n. [< sinistral 4- 
-«p.] The state or character of being sinistral, 
in any sense. Proceedings of U. S. National 
Museum, XI. 604. 

Binifltrally (sin 'is-tral-i), ado. Binistrad; in a 
sinistral mi 


right to left. 

Bimatratio 


iirection; to or toward the left ; from 


Ion (sin-is-tra'shon), n. K li. sinister, 

left, -f -ation.] A turning to the loft ; deflec- 
tion sinistrad ; the state oi being sinistral. 

lUniBtrobrancnlat (sin^is-tro-brang'ki-Jl), n.pl. 
[NL,, < L. sinister, left, 4- NL. branchta, gills: 
see branchia, n.2] A group of toctibrancluate 
gastropods, supposed to have been based on a 
aoridoid tumea upside down. ll^Orbigny, 1835- 
1843. 

Binistrobranclliate (sin^is-tr^-brang'ki-it), a. 
Having gills on the left side; of or pertaining 
to the SinistrobranciUa. 

Binistrocarebral (sin^is-tro-ser'f-bral), a. Bit^ 
uated or oeourring in the left cerebral hemi- 
sphere: opposed to dextroeercbral : as, a sinis- 
irocersbrtu center: a sinistrocerebral lesion. 
Proe. Soc. PsychUm Besmreh, III. 43. 

BilliBtar Og irr l O (sin^is-tr^-jl'rik), a. [< L. sinis- 
ter, left, 4- gyrarCf pp. gyratuSf turn: see g^e.] 
Tending, moving, or otherwise acting from 
right to left; simstrorse in action or motion. 

All movements of the hand ITom left to right M:e dextro- 
gyrlo and thoee from right to left are Hnismgyrie. 

Amsr. dour. Peyehol., 1. 184. 

alaiBtrorBal (8in4s*tT6r'sal), a. [< staisfrorse 
4> -at."] Same as sinistre^se. O. Johnston, tr. 
of Ouvler’s R^e Animal. 

iiniUtrOTBe (sm'is-trftrs), a. [< L. sinistrorsus, 
toward the loft, for ^8inigfrot>drm,< yiaisitor, left, 
m the left, + versuSf pp. of vertepe, turn.] 1. 
Turned or turning to the left; directed stnis- 
imdl sintstrorsal: same as sinistraU, hut im- 
plying motion or direction father than rest or 
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position.— 2. In 5of., rldng from left to fight, 
as a elimbing plant. For tbe antagonistio 
senses in wbi^ dextrorse and consequently its 
opposite sinistrorse are used, see dextrorse. 
BmiBtroilS (sin'is-trus), a. [< sinister, left, 4- 
-ous.] 1. Same as sinistral, 1, or sinister, 1.— 
2. Ill-omened; inauspicious; unluclQr. 

An English traveller noticed In his journal, as a Hnie- 
troue omen, that when louis le P^nrd after his exile 
stepped on France he did not put the right foot foremost 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VUI. 208. 

8f. Malicious; malignant; evil. 

A knave or fool can do no hann, even by the most tinie- 
trout and absurd choice. Bentley. 

sinistrously (sin'is-trus-li), adv. In a sinis- 
trouB manner, (o) with reference to the left side 
hence, speciilcally, with a tendency sinistrad, or an incll< 
nation to use the left instoail of the right hand, (b) In- 
auspiciously: unluckily, (ef) Wrongly; wickedly; mali- 
ciously. 

Bilik (singk), V . ; pret. sank or sunk, pp. sunk or 
sunken (the second form rare except when used 
as a participial adjective). [Formerly also 
sinck; (a) < ME. sinken, synken, intr. (pret. sank, 
sonl^pl. sunken, sonken, pp.siinken,sonk!en, sank), 
< AS. sincan, intr. (pret. sane, pi. suncon, pp.Miw- 
cen), = OS. sinkan = D. zinken = MLO. LG . sinken 
= OHG. sinchan, MHG. G. sinken =r Icel. sokkva 
(for ^sonkva) = Sw. sjunku = Dan. synke =Qoth. 
sigkwan, siggkwan (for *sinkwan, ^singkwan), 
sink; (6) < ME. *senken, senehen, < AS. sencan, 
tr., cause to sink (=s OS. senkian = OHG. sen- 
chan, MHG. G. senken = Sw. sdnka s Dan. 
smike =s Goth, saggkwan, cause to sink, im- 
merse). causal of sincan, sink ; prob. a nasalized 
form of the root apiicaring in Skt. as sick (nasal- 
ized pres, siflcati), pour out, and in AS. *sih(in, 
sigan, etc., let fall, sink: see^ri^l, sile^.] I. in- 
trans. 1. To fall or decline by the force of 
gravity, as in consequence of the absence or 
removal of a support ; settle or be lowered from 
a height or surface through a medium of slight 
resistance, ns water, air, sand, etc. ; specifically, 
to become submerged in deep water, as in the 
sea. 

Erthe denede [<)uake<l] sone In that sted^ 

And opncile viidcr ere let; 

Held up neither stun ne grot {grit), 

Alle he eunken the erthe wlth-ln. 

Genetia and Exodus (£. E. T. S.), 1. 8775. 

My lord Barnard shall knowe of this, 
whether 1 sink or swim. 

JAtUe Musgrawand Lady i^amord (Child's Ballads, TI. 17). 

They had lost 100. men in the Admirall, which they did 
foare would sinks er« she could recover a Port. 

Ca/d. John Stnith, True Travels, 1. 54. 
Like buoys, that never sink Into the flood, 

On Learning's surface we but lie and nod. 

Pope, Dunciad, Iv. 241. 

2. To fall or fail, as from weakness, or under 
a heavy blow, bui’dcn, or strain : as, to sink into 
a chair ; literally or figuratively, to droop ; suc- 
cumb. 

He sunk down in bis chariot. 2 Kl. ix. 24. 

Then comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls 
Into the cinque pace faster and faster, till he sinP into his 
grave. Shak., Much Ado, it 1. 88. 

So much the vital spirits sitik 

To see the vacant chair, and think, 

** How good ! how kind 1 and he is gone." 

Tennyson, In Meroorlam, xx. 

8. To descend or decline toward or below the 
horizon ; specifically, of the sun, moon, etc., to 
set. 

O setting sun. 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius' diw is set. 

Shak., J. C., T. 8. 61. 

4. To be turned downward ; be downcast. 

The eye of Bouython 
Sinks at that low, sepulchral tone. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, L 

5. To enter or penetrate deeply ; be absorbed : 
either literal or figurative in use ; specifically, 
of paint, varnish, and the like, to disappear be- 
low the surface into the substance of the body 
to which it is applied, so that the intended effect 
is lost. 

The stone sunk into his forehead. 1 Sam. xvIL 49. 

That which sinks deepest Into me Is the Sense I have of 
the common Oalamitiee of this Nation. 

Btncttt, Tietters, I. vi. 5a 
These easy minds, where all impressions made 
At first sink de^ly, and then qiilokty fkde. 

Crabbs, Works, IV. 89. 

0. To fall in; become or seem hollow: chiefly 
used in the past participle: as, sunken cheeks 
or eyes. 

Alean cheek, . . . ahlue m and sunken. 

BkSk., As yon Like It Ui. 2. 898. 


alak 

Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a 
fatal pMeneas sat upon her cheek. 

Goldtfnith, Vicar, xivill. 

7. To become lower; slope or incline down- 
ward; slant. 

^^Bsyond the road the ground sinks gradually as far as the 

Comte do Paris, <7ivi] War In America (trans.), II. 672. 

8. To decrease or be reduced in volume, bulk, 
extent, amount, or the like ; subside ; decline. 

Canals are carried along the highest parts of the coun- 
try, that the water may have a fall from them to all other 
parts when the Nile sinks. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, 1. 199. 
Down sink the flames, and with a hiss expire. 

Pope, Dunciad, 1. 2aa 
The value [of superfluities], as it rises in times of opu- 
lence and prosperity, so it sinks in times of poverty and 
distress. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, I. xi. 8. 

9. To be lowered in pitch ; fallto a lower pitch: 
said of musical sounds, or of a voice or instru- 
ment. 

Mordeoat’s voice had sunk, but with the heotio bril- 
liancy of his gaze it was not the less iuipressive. 

Osorgs Bliot, Daniel Deronda, xlIL 

10. To settle down ; become settled or spread 
abroad. 

It ceased, the melancholy sound ; 

And rilenoe sunk on all around. 

Scott, Mannion, Hi. 12. 
With stars and sea-winds in her raiment, 

Night sinks on the sea. 

Sudnbume, Lana Veneris, Ded.^ 

11. To be reduced to a lower or worse state ; 
degenerate; deteriorate; become debased or 
depraved. 

When men are either too rude and illiterate to he aUe 
to weigh and to dispute the truth of it [new religion! or 
too much sunk In sloth and vice to be wUIing to do it. 

Bp. Atterbury, Seimona. 1. Hi. 
Tbe favourite of the people [Pitt] rose to supremepower, 
while his rival {Fox) sank into insignificance. 

Macaulay, WUHam Pitt 

12. To be destroyed or lost; perish. 

Tho that ben ofte drunke, 

Thrift ia from hem sunke. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 89. 
For every false drop In her bawdy veins 
A Grecian’s life hath suiJc. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. I, 70. 
Now for a trick to rid ua of this Clowne, 

Or our trade sinks, and up our house is blowne. 

Brome, Sparagus Garden, iv. 11. 

18. To settle or subside, as into rest or indo- 
lence. 

How, Lucia I Wouldst thou have me sink away 
In pleasing dreams? Addison, Caio, t th 

Pater-tamilias might be seen or heard sinking into a 
pleasant dose. George JEUot, Mr. Gllfll's Love-Story, L 

14. To swim deep, as a school of fish ; specifi- 
cally, to pass below a net. — 15. To squat, 
crouch, or cower and draw (itself) into closest 
comjpass, as a game-bird or -animal in order 
to withhold the scent as far as possible. «bfii. 
1-4. To drop, droop.— 11. To lessen, dwindle. 

n. trans. ' ‘ 

ward; immerse; 

The king has cured me, 

. . . and from these shoulders . . . taken 
A load would sink a navy. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 888. 

2. To cause to decline or droop ; hence, figura- 
tively, to depress. 

wnv 

Iflndnot 

1. 201. 

To looke hninanlv on y* state of things as they preeent- 
ed them selves at this time, it Isa marvell ltdidnotwholjr 
dkeourage them and sinck them. 

Bradford, Plymoutli Plantation, p. 208. 
She sank her head upon her arm. 

Tennyson, Talking Oik. 

8. To excavate downward, as in mining: aB, 
to sink a shaft ; to sink a well. 

AtHasseati, . . . about seven leagues south east of HenM, 
I saw a rained work, like a large pond or cistern, sunk a 
considerable ww down in the rock, and walled round. 

Poeoeke, Description of tbe Bast, II. 1. 184. 

4. To place or set by excavation : as, to sink a 
post. 

She saw tliat the last tenants had had a pump Mini: for 
them, and resented tbe innovation. 

Mrs. OaskeU, Sylvia's Lovet% xxxlH 

5. To diminish or reduce in tone, volume, bulk^ 
extent, amount, etc. ; lower: as, to sink the voice 
to a whisper ; the news of war sinks the value 
of stocks. 

It was usual for his late most Christian Majesty to sink 
tho value of their louis d'ors about the time ho was to re- 
ceive the taxes of his good people. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 18. 

6. To degrade in character or in moral or social 
estimation; debase; lower. 


!• To force or drag gradually do wn- 
erse; submerge; whelm; engulf. 


Why 

Doth It rdrowslness] not then our eyelids sink} I fl 
Myself disposed to sleep. Stuik., Tempest, it 



NoMtnUsqiimIrtoTloeMd ZgiranniMtMiitiltvf art 
still some Hidden B ee d e of Qoodnets and XnowledM to 
him, AddiMkt Spectator, Ka ses. 

Impropriety t Oh, Mrs. Weefam, it is too oalro a oem 


sure. MncD, much beyond impropriety ! It has mmk 
him— I cannot say how it has siml; him in my (pinion. 

i/dne iifcKen, Kmina, alvf. 

7. Totlostroy; ruin; overwhelm. 

And if I have a oonaoienoe, let it itoA me. 

Sren as the axe falls, if I be not faithful f 

Shak., Hen. Vin., ii. 1. m. 

8. To lose, aa money, by unfortunate invest- 
ment. 

What can have brought the ailly fool to JLoiidon ? Borne 
lover pressed and sent to sea, or some stock mmk in the 
Sonth-Sea funds, ... I suppose. 

Soettt Heart of Mid-Lothinii, xnv. 

9. To put out of siffbt or knowledge; suppress; 
refrain from uttering, mentioning, or using. 

To sound or aink, in esno, 0 or A, 

Or give up t^cero to C or K. 

Pope, Dnnciad, iv. S21. 
Augustus . . . has mnk tlie fact of his own presence on 
tibust interesting occasion. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 28*2. 

The old man never spoke about the shop himself, . . . 
mnk the black breeches and stocldiigs alU^ether. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, 11. 

10. In decorative arty to depress, or out to a lower 
level, as by engraving; said of a part of the de- 
si^ or of a panel. TO sink the ehop. Bee a^i. 
—TO sdnlr upont, to keep out of sight or knowledge; 
be reticent about ; refrain from mentioning. 


He f Beattie] aunk upon us that he was married ; else we 
■houla have shown his lady more civilities. 

Johnam, in Boswell's Lif^ anno 1772. 
»8yil. t. To excavate, scoop out— 5 and 8. To abase.— 
7 and S. To waste, swamp. 

■ink (singk), n. [< ME. eynke f s MD. einke ) ; 
from the verb.] 1. A receptacle and conduit 
for foul liquids; a kennel; a sewer; a drain; 
a privy. 

Bool ! air Pool 1 lord ! 

Ay, kennel, puddle, aink: whose filth and dirt 
Troubles the sliver spring where England drinks. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, Iv. 1. 71. 
The kitchen and buttery i* entire ivory, the very purity 
of the elephant's tooth. The aink is paved with . . . rich 
rabies and incomparable carbuncles. 

JRandolph, Hey for Honesty, iv. 1. 
Your lady chides you, and gives positive orders that you 
should cany the pall down, and empty it in the aink. 

Swift, Advice to Bervants (Honse-Mald). 

2. A kind of box or basin having an outflow- 
pipe leading into a drain, and us^ for receiv- 
ing and carrying off dirty water, as in kitchens, 
etc.— 8. An abode or resort of depraved and 
debauched persons ; slums. 

This {snhurb] is the ainke of Fez, where euery one may 
be a Vintner and a Bawde. Purohaa, Pilgrimage, p, 821. 

K^m the very ainka of Intemperance, from shops reedt* 
tog with vapours of intoxioatfng drink, has Goa raised 
up witnesses against this vice. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 70. 

4t. Corruption; debauchery; moral filth. 

Outlaws, thieves. 

The murderers of their parents all the aitUc 
And plague of Italy met to one torrent. 

H. Jonaon, Oatillnc, v. 1. 

5. Same as sink-holey 3. — 6. An area (which 
may sometimes be a lake or pond, and at other 
times a marsh, or even entirely dry and cov- 
ered with more or less of various saline com- 
binations) in which a river or several rivers 
sink or ^sappear, 'because evaporation is in 
excess of precipitation: as, tbe sink of the 
Humboldt river, in the Great Basin. 

In the interior there are two great lystems of drainage, 
one leading throngh the Murray Biver to the sea, the oth- 
er consisting of salt lakes and ainka. 

TheAUanUc^lXm. 877. 

7. In theaters, one of the long, narrow trap- 
doors used on the sta^ for toe raising and 
lowering of scenery.— 8. In mininoy a down- 
ward excavation not sufficiently aeep or im- 
portant to be called a shaft. — 9. A depression 
m a stereotype plate ; a bubble of air some- 
times formed below the surface of a plate, 
which causes the part of the surface affected 
to sink under impression. 
Billkabl6(sing'ka-bl), a. sink -able. “S Ca- 
pable of being sunk. 

life Boat— A mn-aink<Me, laige, heavy, six or eight 
ofored boat, oonstmeted for the life-saving stations on the 
ocean coast and great lakes. 

Tribune Bock of Sporta, p. 800. 

8illk-a-pacef (singk'a-pas), n. A corrupt form 
of cinque-pace. 

My very walk should be a jig ; I would not so much as 
make water hot In a aink-a^poee. Shak., T. H., 1 B. IBS. 

fllak-dirt (singkMM), ft. Gutter-mud. HalH- 


illlktr (sing'kAr), fi, sM 4* 1. Olia 

who or that whioh sinks or oaoses to sink. 
Particularly -to) A weight attabbed to s ttahtiw-ltoe to 
make it aink to the water. lu bottom- or hiitflaliittg, 
sinkers of various slaea and shapes are uaad, the weight 
being proportioned to the tide or current BfAlt ahot, 
closetl on the Itoeb are very commonly uaed aa ainkers. 

n (p) A weight used for sinking the sounolngdtoe to taking 
•sea sonndlngs. («) Same aa aink»aUm$t 2. 
n knitting-machines, stocking-flames, etc., 
one of several flat pieces of metal attached to 
the jacks, and also to the sinker-bar, and serv- 
ing to form loops in the thread between tbe 
needles. See Jaek^, 11 (d), sinker-bar y and knit- 
ting-tnachine. — 3. A cesspool. HalUmU, [Prov. 
Eng.l—Adinstahls gjnker, in angUng: (a) A hollow 
sinker containing shot, that may be adlnated to any re- 
quired weight (b) A sinker with eplral rings, which can 
be put on and taken off the line without duturbing the 
hook or bait.— Fottdsratlng Sillksr. Seepondemte.— 
Running or sliding stoker, a sinker to whioh there is 
a hole permitting it to slide along a llshtog-line. 
sinker-bar (sing'kfer-bflr), n, l. In knitting- 
machines and stocking-mmes, a bar carrying 
a series of sinkers, or flat plates, whioh act in 
conjunction with the jaok-mnkers to form loops 
of thread between the needles. — 2. In rope- 
drilling, a heavy bar attached above the jars 
to give force to the upward stroke. 
Binker-wbeel (sing'kAr-hwSl), n. In a knitting- 
machine, a wheel having a series of oblique 
wings to depress the yam between the needles. 
A. if. Knight. 

ainkfleld (singk'f §ld), n . [A corruption of cinque- 
foil A A species of flvefiuger, Poteniilla reptans. 


ease ef wear er datoage, iiBsd in.ndniiig lor 
idnking shafto or pwii^ out wi^ 
sinkillg-x^ (slng^king-rlp), e« Beady to rinkj 
Te^stoldng. [Poetical.] 

The sailors sought for tuleto by our boat, 

And laft the smp, then strmng^fipay to ua 

Mtok., C. of B., L 1. 7a 

Stnk-room (singk^rOm), n, A room containing 
a sink, and. in old New England houses, usu- 
ally adjoining the kitchen ; a scullery. 

The apartment known In Hew England houaea as the 
ainhroom. M. B. Skowcy Oldtown, p. 87. 

sink-stone (singk'stdn), n. 1. A perforated 
hollowed stone at the top of a sink. KaUiweU. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. In arehmoU^ a stone sinker 
primitively used to sink lines or nets, 
sink-trap (singk'trap), n, A trap for a sink, 
so constructed as to allow water to pass down, 
but not to permit an upward escape of air or 
gases. 

unless (singles), a. [< ME. sinnelesy synneleSy 
sennelesy < AS. ^nleds (ss G. sundenlos sat leel. 
sgndalauss ss Sw. syndaliis ss Dan. syndelos)t < 

r , sin, + -ledSy E. -less: see and -toss.] 
Guiltless of sin ; pure in heart, character, 
or conduct. 

AndCriitcam . . . and selde to the lewes, 

** That aeeth hym-ielf aynnelea oewe nat loh hote, 

To stryke with itoon other with ataf thla eirompet to dethe. ** 
Piara PUwman (CX xv. 41. 
nion who, ainieaa, yet heat known 
All of man’s infirmity. 

0. W. Doom, BofUy Now the Light of Day. 

2. Made, done, or existing without sin ; con- 
formed to the standard of righteousness. 

Thou 

Bat’at nnappalTd In calm and ainUaa peace ! 

MUUm, P. B., iv. 426. 

sinlessly (sin^es-li), adv. In a sinless manner ; 
innocently. 

sinlessness (sin 'les-nes) ^ ft. Th o state of being 
sinless; freedom from sin. 
sinner (sin'^r), n. r< ME. smnerey senegerc (=» 
OPries. sondere ss MD. sonaacr^ D. condaar ss 
MI. 1 G. sunder ss OHG. suntariy MHG. sUndserCy 
siinder, G. sunder ss Icel. si/ndari ss Sw. syndare 
ss Dan. synder): < siu^ + -r?rl,] 1, One who 
sins; one who uisobeyH or transgresses the di- 
vine law. 

Ne la hit next grai thing ne grat ofaerulnge aye God to do 
guod to ham thet oua doth guod, . . . vor that deth the 
paen and the Baraayn and otnre aenej^erea. 

AyenbUe o/Jnwyt (K. £. T. B.X p. 114. 
God be merciful to me a ainner. Luke xvlll. 18. 

Forbear to judge, for we are ainnera all. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 8. 81. 

2. One who fails in any duty or transgresses 
any law; an offender; a criminal. 

like one 

Who having unto truth, by telling of it, 

Made auoh a ainner of hla memory, 

To credit hie own lie. Shak., Tempeat, 1. 2. 101. 

sinner (sin'^r), v. ». f < sinner y n.] To act as 
a sinner; with indefinite it. [Rare.] 

Whether the charmer ainner it or aatot it, 

If folly growa romantlck, 1 muat paint it. 

Pope, Moral Eaaaya, IL 16. 

sinneress (sin'^r-es), n. [< ME. synneresse; 
< sinner 4 -ess.] A woman who sins ; a female 
sinner. WycHfy Luke vii. 37. [Bare.] 

Sinnet (sin'et), n. Same as sennit^. 
sinnewt, n. An obsolete spelling of sinew. 
sinnowtt I* [Origin obscure.] To ornament. 
A high towriim faulcon, who, whereas she wont to her 
feathered youthfulneaae to looke with amiable eye on her 
gray breaat, and her speckled aide aaylea, all alnnamd 
with alluer qulllea, and to driue whole armlet of fearfull 
fonlea before her to her master's table; nowaheealieaadto 
on the ground. Naaha, Pierce Penlleaae, p. 27. 

Sinnowt, ft. [Of. 8innf}Wy v.] A woman very 
finely dressed Halliwell, 

Sinnyt (sin'i), a. [< ME. synnUy < AS. sywnig 
(siTOS. sundiff ss MD. sondighy D. gondig as 
OHG. suniigy sundig, MHG. s&ndiCy sUndeo, G. 
sundig)y sinful, < syn, syftft, sin: see sitii.] Sin- 
ful; wicked. 

ITnto the Pope cam, and hym gan omifeaM 
With gret repentannee full deaoutly ; 

Ofi his aynny oxfllme lefte not more ne lease, 

Full doleras was and repentant tnUy. 

Bom. qf Posiena/y (B. JB. T. S.), 1. 6818. 

sin-offering (sintef^^r-i^), ft. A sacrifloe or 
other offenng for sin. offering. 

And ttia flesh of the bullock . . . ehalt thou burn with 
Are without the camp ; It is a ato offering. Ex. xxtx. 14, 

Sinologiool (sln-6-loi'l.k|d), a. [< simUdMf 4* 
Pertaining to sinology. 

SinoIoiM (si-noPHist), ft. [( sfmlogif 4 -tot.] 
A sinmogne. 


nnk-hole (singk'hol), n. 1. A hole for foul 
liquids to pass througn; specifically, an orifice 
for that purpose in a sink. — 2. Any place given 
over to foulness or filth; especially, a resort of 
debauched and depraved persons. See sinky 
ft., 3. 

From that Fonntatoe (or aiwOc-hela rather) of snpersti- 
tlon, to leade you aloi^ the gutters and streames thence 
deriued. Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 278. 

3. One of the cavities formed in limestone re- 
gions by the removal of the rock through the 
action of rain or running water, or both. The 
rook being dlasolved away nuderneath, local sinkliigsof the 
surface occur, and these are sometimes wholly or partly 
filled with water, forming pools. Similar sinkings occur 
in districts in which rock-Mt abounds Also called awal- 
low-hole, or simply aink. 

The caves form the natural drains of tlie countiy, all 
the surface drainage being at once carried down into them 
through the Innumerable aink-hotaa which pierce the thin 
stratum overlying the Carbonlferons Linieatone. 

nature, XLI! 607. 

ninlriiis r (sing'king), n, [Verbal n. of sink, r.] 

1. A Tailing or settling downward; a subsi- 
dence. 

In consequence of the numerous deep crerasses, aink- 
inga in, and landsllpa, ... I could not reach the snmroit 
[of the bill) without much difficulty. 

Quart. Jour. wee). Soc., XLVI. 1. 84. 

2. The process of excavating downward through 
the earth, as in mining, etc. 

If the underground naange is vertical. It Is a shaft ; if 
the shaft is commenced at the surface^ tbe operations are 
known as **ainking,'' and it is called a **rislng’' if worked 
upwards from a previously oonttmeCed beading or nil ery. 

Bneye. Frit., XXni. 622. 

3. In areh.y sculp,, etc., a depression ; a place 
hollowed out, whether for decoration or to re- 
ceive some other feature; a socket. 

On the face oi the tomb itaelf are the ainkinga tor the | 
architraves and vaults which they supportod. 

J. Perguaaon,maL Arch., I. 489. I 

4. In joinery; (a) An angular groove or rabbet 
in the comer of a board, (b) The operation of 
making or of finishing rabbets. 

nlfikitig (sing'kiitg), p. a. Causing to sink, sub- 
side, or gradually disappear: as, a sinking 
woiglit; causing the sensation of sinking or 
fainting : as, a stnking apprehension or anxiety. 

It fan expected operation] Is first looked forward to with 
ainking dread, but. If It Is deferred, so much mental un- 
rest may be produced that we find our present state intol- 
erable. P. H. Bradley, Mind, XUI. 17. 

sinkinE-fcind (sing'king-fund), n. Seefund^. 
— StolODg-fUnd oases, two easea decided by the United 
States Biipreme Court in 1878 (00 V. S., 700X which held. 


although not unanimously, that acts of Congreas which 
established in the irnltea states ireasoty ainkhif*fands 
for the payment of money advanced by the government 


for the payment of money advanced 1^ the government 
for Interest on the bonda of the Union mifle end Central 
Pacific railroads were constituttonal. 
sinking-head (sing'king-hed), ft. Jb founding, 
same as detid-heaa, 1 {a). 
sinking-papert(siug'kiiig-p&^p6r), n. Blottiug- 
naper. Kares, 

slnkillg-Ranip (sing'kiug-pttmp), n. A form 
of vertical pump of stroim and simple eonstruc- 
tion, and with parts readifyinteroiiaiigealifie in 



Chinese 

At dlffermt tim«f bitter aontrovendei arose batareeii 
iQllen and hii feUow Sinohgwt, Sneye. BrU,, XIIX. 770. 

► (»i-nol' 9 -ji), It. r< Gh*. livai, L. mnse, 

_ , jlheee (see / 88 nik>),+ -/ovia, < Xeyeiv^ speak; 

see That branch of knowledge which 

deals wltn the Chinese language and connected 
subjects* 

Siliopdrt ( 8 in'(i-p 0 T), n. Same as yinople^ 1. 
ttll 0 pla(si-n 6 'pH), «. [NL., < L. ainopie : see 
9inopi8,\ Same as sino^* 

•ittopis (si-nd'pis), n, [< L. sinopis, < Or. aivo-^ 
ir/c. sitiople : see simple,"] A pigment of a fine 
red color, prepared from the earth sinople. 

8 illOpite( 8 m' 9 -pit),ii. [< stitopi# + -itoS. j game 
as mnople^ 1. 

ailtople (siii'o-pl), It. [Early mod. E. also syno- 
pUf also simper^ synoper; < ME. sinopei\ syno- 
per, synopyr^ oinoper. eyn<mer^ cytwpe^COW, sin<h 

" ‘ s Pg. siito- ginnate-dentate (sin^u-at-dcn'tat); n. Infto#., 


pfc, Sinope f F. sinople ss 8 p. sinop „ 

pie, sinopla, sinopera =s It. sinopia, semj^, red 
earth (cf. Sp. riihrioa simtpim, vermilion), < L. 
sinopis, a kind of red ocher used for coloring, 
ML. (and OP.) also a greon color, sinople, < 
Gt. amiTTi^, also owumudj, a red earth, earth im- 
ported from Sinope, < L. Sinope, Sinope, 

a port on the south coast of the Black Sea.] 1 . 
A ferrumnous clay, sometimes used as a pig- 
ment. Also sint^te. — 2. A kind of ferruginous 
quartz found in Hungary. — 8 . In her., same as 
vert. 

8illOX7lon (si-nok'si-lon), n, [NL. (Duft- 
sohmidt, 1826), < Gr. alvoc, hurt, harm, 4* f<;Xov, 
wood.] 1. A genus of serricom beetles, of the 
family Ptinidse and subfamily Bostriohinae, hav- 
ing the anteunte with a three-jointed club, and 
the tarsi long and slender with a very short 
first joint. Abont 20 speciei are known. Nearly all are 
North American ; the otnen ooour in Europe, Inala, and 


Siatn, n. See SMnto^ 

eianim (sln'ij-ftt), e. t. ; prot and pp. siHmM, 
ppr. sinuaiinff. K L. sinmtus, pp. of sinmrf, 
nend, curve, swell out in curves, < sinus, a bent 
surface, a fold or hoUow : see sine^, sinus,] To 
bend or curve in and outj wind; turn. 

sinuate (sin 'q-at), a. [< L. sinuaius, pp. of sinu- 
are, bend: see sinuate, «.] Sinuous; serpen- 
tine | tortuous; wavy; irregularly 
turning or winding in and out, as 
a margin or edge ; mdented; notch- 
ed. Specifically —(a) In eoneh., hating * 
ainns or receas ; notched or inclaed,aa the 
pallial line. See rinupalliaUt. (ft) In ftoi., 
hating the margin in a wavy line which 
bends atrongly or distinctly inward and 
ontward, as diatingtilshed from r^aand or 
undukUe, in which the wavy line bends only 
slightly Inward and outward: especially 
noting leaves. Compare denUUe^ ettnaU^, 
tepand. 

•inuated ( sin 'u-A-ted), p. a. [< sinuate + -ed9, ] 
Same as sinuate, 



sinuate I^af 
otptMtrcus 
PrinuM, 




^ es 

Ued'Shouldered Slnoxylon imsitarO. 

a, larva ; pupa ; r. adult. (Lines show natural sixes.) 

Africa. S. beudare of North America is the red-ahouldered 
ainoxylun, which bores into apple-twigs and grape-canes. 
2. [/. c.] A species of this genus : as, the bam- 
boo sinomflon, a wood-boring beetle of China 
and the East Indies, frequently imported with 
bamboo. 

flinquet, sinque-pacet. Same as cinque, cinque- 
pace. 

am-gick (sin'sik), a. Sick or suffering because 
of sin. 

la there no meant but that a iCn-n’cft land 
Huet be let blood with such a bolt t'root hand ? 

Daniel, Civil Wart, iv. 46. 
O CKn), whose favourable eye 
The sin-eMc soul revives. 

Cmper, Olney Hymns, ItlU. 

gingiont, n. See sitnson. 

glngyne (8in-8in')» (ulv. [< sin'^ + syne.] 
Since; ago. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

*ns 1 am Peter, and this it Paul, 

And that ane, lae fair to see, 

Bat a twelve-month eCneyne to paradise came, 

To Join with our companie. 

Lady Anne(ChUd’a Ballads, 11. 264 )l 

ginterl (sin't^r), n. K G. sinter, OHG. sintar, 
MHG* ^nter, sinder as Icel. sindr ss Sw. Dan. Hin- 
der, dxoMi seecindsr.] Silioious or calcareous 
matter deposited by springs. The ainter depoalted 
from hot aprings is generally aflicioaf ; that from cold 
ones is often calcareoaa Among the former there are 
many tsrletiee, from the very compact to the very crum- 
bly. MThen pure they are perfectly colorless : but depos- 
its of this kind are often colored by Iron and other me- 
tallic QKldi, so that they exhibit various tints of red and 
yellcw. Galcareoua stutar is usually more or leas porous 
In etructurb, and often conoentrloelly laminated. This 
material occurs oocastonsUy in sulBotent quantity to form 
an Important building-stone, as In Italy, wnere oalcareoua 
sinter is okUed Iramtine. See fratwrgne. 

An obsolete form of center^. 

ttllto, wntoigm, n. Bee Shinto. 

ibitOO, gtndoc (sin'tok, siuMok), n. [Malay.] 
A tree, Cinnamomum Sintoe, growmg in the Ma- 
lay archipelago, or it» aromatic bark, which re- 
gambles oulUawan bark (see bark"^}. The bark 
oeoastonally enters Wes^m oommerce, more, 
howttTer^ as a spioe than a drug. Also syndoo. 


between sinuate and dentate ; having the mar- 
gin provided with both teeth and decided sin- 
uations. 

sinnate-lobate (sin^u-at-lo'b&t), a. In bot., 
between sinuate and lobate. 
ginuately (sin'u-At-li), ade. In a sinuate man- 
ner; so as to be sinuate; sinuously: as, sinu- 
ately emarginate. if. C. Wood, Fresh-Water 
Algm, p. lo6. 

ginuatihlllidlllate (Bin^u-at-im'’du-lat), a. In 
01 } tom., undulate with regular curves which are 
not an^lated; forming a series of sinuses 
joined by ares. Also sinuato-undulate. 
cnnnation (sin-u-a'shon), w. [< sinuate + -ion.] 

1. The state of being sinuate; a winding or 
bending in and out. — 2. The formation of a 
sinus or recess, as in a margin ; a shallow curved 
re^ntrance; an emargination. — 3. A cerebral 
fWre, 

The humane brain la, in proportion to the body, mneh 
laiger than the brains of brutes, having regard to the sice 
and proportion of their bodies, and fuller of anfraotua, or 
tinuaUoTUL 

Sir M. Bah, Orig. of Mankind, p. 66. {Riehatdmm.) 
ginuatO-UlldTllate (sin-u-a'to-unMu-lat), a. 
Same as sinuate-undulate. 
ghm-aiiricalar (sin^u-A-rik'u-ll^), a. [< L. si- 
nus, sinus, + auricula, auricle.’] Common to 
or situated between the sinus venosus and the 
auricle proper of the heart of some animals. 

The rinu^urieuiar aperture, seen on opening up the 
alnus venoBua. 

iJusdey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 90. 
ginuose (sin'u-ds), a. [< L. sinuosus: see sinu- 
ous.] Same as sinuom. 

ginilOgely (sin'u-os-U), adv. Same as sinuously. 
H. C. Wood, Fresh-Water Algre, p. 84. 
8inilOgity(8in-u-os'i-ti), pi. sinuosities (-tiz). 
[= F. stnyositS = 8p, sinuosidad = Pg. sinuosi- 
dade = It. sinuosita; as sinuosc + -tfyO 1- 
The character of being sinuous or sinuate; 
tortuousness ; anfraetuosity. 

Nothing ever crawled across the stage with more accom- 
plished sinwmUy than this enchanting serpent 

CunUferiand, Memoirs, 1. 226. {JodreU.) 

2. That which is sinuous or sinuated ; a wavy 
line or surface ; a sinuation ; an anfraetuosity. 

There may be, even in these late days, more originality 
of thought and flowing in more channels of harmony, more 
bursts and breaks and rtnuotitieM, than we have yet dis- 
covered. 

Lander, Imag. Conv., Andrew Marvel and Bp. Parker, 
ginnous (sln'u-us), a. [s F. sinueux ss Bp. Pg. 
It. sinuoso, <’ L. sinuosus, full of bendings or 
folds, < sinus, a bend, fold: see sinus.] 1. 
Sinuate; tortuous; se^entino; full of curves, 
bends, or turns; undulating. 

These [worms] as a lino their long dimension drew, 

Stresking the ground with tinuoue trace. 

Baton, P. L., vIL 4«1. 

I have iinuaus shells of pearly hue. Xaiufor, (Jeblr. 
2. Morally crooked ; deviating from right. 

We have in Mr. Webster the example of a man . . . 
who hss acquired high statioii by no rintums path, . . . 
bot by a straight-forward force of character and vigor of 
Intelleot. Whip^ Eea. said Rev., f. 207. 

glnuOllgly (sin'q-us-li), adv. Bo as to be sinu- 
ous; in a sinuous manner, 
ginaoiuniegs (aiB^ff*U8-nes), a. Sinuosity. Bai- 
lou 1727 

^ii9ama(ain-9-pal'H),n.pr. 

MU, » fold, IioUow, 4- paUUm, a mantlo: seo 
peUUtm.) Same as SimipdlUata. 

■unnallul (iln-O-pari-rtj, a. [< NL. •tinu- 


Ipkigtnia bratilitnsis, i 
a, the pallial sinus. 


palfialis, < h. sinus, a fold, hollow, + pallium, 
a mantle ; see paUkd,] Same as sinupalliate. 


illiqpallialia (8in-ipi-pal-i-&'U-k), n.pl. 
neut. pi. of ^sinupalUalis : see sfnupali 
Same as MnupaUiah. 

Binupalliata (sin-u-pal-i-a'tk), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of *sinupatliatu8 : see sinupalliate,] A 
subdivision of lamellibranchiate or bivalve mol- 
lusks, characterized by the largo size of the 
siphons, and the consequent emargination of 
the pallial impression of the hinder part of the 
shell. They are distinguished from Integropal- 
liata. Also Sinupallm and Sinupallialia. Bee 
cut under sinupaiHliatc. 

gfnnpalliate (sin-q-pari-at), a. [< NL. *^sinu- 
pauiatus, < L. sinus, a 
fold, hollow, 4- palti- 
atus, < pallium, a man- 
tle: see jpaHta to.] Hav- 
ing a sinuous pallial 
margin and consequent 
sinuous impression on 
the shell along the line 
of attachment of the 
mantle, into the slnufl 
thus formed the siphons, 
which are always developed in these bivalves, can more 
or leas be withdrawn. The epithet contrasts with inle- 
gropaUiaAe. Also sinupaUiaJl. 

The integropalllate are far more numerous than the 
sinupaUiaJte forma in the older rocka. 

Huatey, Anat. Invert, p. 417. 

ainng (si'nus), n. ; pi. sinus or sinuses (-ez). [< 
L. sinus, the fold of a garment, the bosom, a 
curve, hollow, bay, bight, gulf; see sine^.] 1. 
A bend or fold; a curving part of anything; a 
sinuosity ; specifically, a bay of the sea; a gulf. 

Plato Buppoaetl) hla AtUntis ... to have rank all into 
the sea ; whether that be true or no, I do not think it im- 
nosaible that some arms of the aea, or tinusu, might have 
had such an original. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, 1. 149. 

2. In anat. and zo6l., a cavity or hollow of bone 
or other tissue, in the widest sense; a bay, re- 
cess, pocket, dilatation, or excavation, general* 
l^ deeper and less open than a fossa: used with 
either English or Latin context, anecifically— (a) 
A hollow or excavation in a Imno of the skull ; an sh^-sinus. 
Such sinuses are larger than the spaces which constitute 
cancellation, or the spongy tissue of bones (see oanodUde 
(ft)X and most of them are specified by qualifying terma 
l^e phrases below, and outs under eyehaU, aramyfaetsl, 
and AipioiS. (ft) A venous channel in the meninges cf the 
brain: specified by a qualifying term. See phrasea follow- 
ing. (c) The ao-oalied fifth ventricle or camera of the brain, 
(d) A notch or recess of the pallial line of a bivalve mol- 
liisk ; the emargination or inlet of the posterior part of the 
pallial impression ; the siphoiisl scar. It is {woportionate 
to the enlargement of the siphons of the molrask whose 
mantle is thus developed. Thk sinus is always posterior, so 
that when it leaves a trace on the shell a valve may be read- 
ily known as right or left The mark Is seen on many of 
the valves figured In this work ; and in such cases the rnaiit 
is to the observer's right or left according aa a right or 
left valve la shown. See cuts under bivalve, dimyarian, 
and eintypaUkUe. (e) Same as ampulla, 4. 

8. In pathol., a narrow passage leading to an 
abscess or other diseasea locality; a fistula.-** 
4 . In bot., the recess or rounded curve between 
two projecting lobes : as, the sinuses of a repand 
or sinuate leaf. Bee cuts under kidney-shaped, 
pinnatifid, repand, and ^>)«uto.~Alr-iinuiM, ex- 
cavations within the ethmoid, frontal, sphenoid, maxO- 
lary, etc., bones, communicating with the nasal cavitieB 
through narrow orifleos. In man the largest of these is the 
maxllUry sinus, or antrum of Highmore.— Aortic silllis, a 
sinna of Valaalva. Bee below. — BasUar Mnus. Same m 
traneverm rinus.— Branchial, cavexnouB, dronlar, oor* 
onary slnua. See the adjecUves.— Ckmimon aiiiiiB of . 
the vettibala. Same as vfrKde.— Conllnenoe of tho 
■tnUflIWI. the point where six sinuses of the dura mater 
meet — namely, the superior longitudinal, the* two lat- 
eral, the two occipital, and the straight; the toroolar 
HerophilL—Oranial sinuses, (a) Same as einuset of 
the dura footer, (ft) The bony air-sinuses of the hesA 
See def. 2 (a).— Biplpio sinusea. irregular branching 
skoli for the accommoda- 


channels In the diiHoC of the t 

tton of vclna— Ethmoidal SlnuieB. irregular cavities 
in the lateral masses of the ethmoid, completed by the 
sphenoid, lacrynial, superior maxillary, and frontal bones 
in the articulated skull. The anterior, the larger and 
more numerous ones, open into the middle, the poaterior 
Into the superior meatus of the nose.— Falcifiinn alniu. 
Same as lonyituditud tinw.— Frontal Sinnsoa, hollow 
spaces between the outer and inner tables of the frontal 
bone, over the root of the nose, in man extending ontward 
from behind the glabella to a variable distance shove each 
orbit, and opening Into the middle meatus of the note on 
each aide through the infundibula. They are wanting In 
early youth, and attain their greatest siae in old age, out 
are always small in compiuiBon with their great develop- 
ment in some animala, aa the elephant— OalaoioPllo- 
rons sinaflas, the ampullse of the galactophorona ducta. 
—Genital linos, see praitot-Genito-urinaxy sinna, 
the urogenital sinus, a cavity or recess common to the 
genital and the urtnaiv passages, often fonnina a part of 
the cloaca. -Chreat 8U1US Of the aorta, a dUatatloa, 
usually apparent along the rteht side of the ascending 
pnrt of the arch of the sorta.— intercavemoiis ilniiaei, 
two transverse channels, tlie anterior and the porierior. 
which connect the right and left caver nous s tnusea. and 
thus complete the curoular sinua— Iiaoryinal, maill* 
lary, oonpitMO, pallial ainns. See the adjeottvea— 



ponoh-llke 


fjm gttnAiiiml |t|||UI, eltlittr of two flniMM of tho 4tll« 
mator, reipeotlvety ocoupying the upper and under mar- 
gin! of the falx cerebri. The euperior begin! at the fora- 
men oKoum, and tenninatea posteriofiy at the toronlar 
Herophili ; it ia lodged in the superior longitudinal g^ve 
of the cranial vault. The inferior ia contained in uie in- 
ferior or free margin of the falx cerebri, terminating in the 
atralght alnas posteriorly. Also called /akifimn sinus.— 
Opmlialmic Sl&Ui. 8aroeaacatwriiot<«ffMnur.---Petrogal 
orpetrouaiimis. 8eonftrosiif.~P9troiqttam<maaiiittt. 
8ee|wtros9t<<wimi4a--'PjutoeiltUll]IUI,theyonouachannel 
around the placenta, arising from the free anaatomoses of 
veina— Portal alnua, the ainns of the portal vein. See 
below.— proitatlo imua, see prottatic,— Pulmonary 
abmaeSt the sinuses of Valsalva in the pulmonary artery. 
—BllOlttbOldal alniu. (a) The fourth ventricle. (6) The 
rhomboccelia Also called dmu rhomboidalU.— Sagittal 
Bllliui,the superior longitudinal sinua— Stuua clrcalaxli 
irldla. Samea!canafq/<SbAfsmtii(whichBeo,undorc(maft). 
— Slnaaea of Ouvlnr, veins or venous channels of the fe- 

venn oavw.— tUauaet Of tlio dura mator, channels for 
the paaaage of venous blood, formed by the separation of 
the two layers of the dura mater, and lined with a con* 
ttnnatlon m the internal coat of the veina They are 

S led as the superior and inferior longitudinal, 
ht, lateral, occipital, cavernous circular, auperlor 
tferlur petrosal, and transverse.— Btnuaes Of volna. 
a dilatations of the venous walls on the cardiac 
whicli produce knot-like swellings when 
.distended.— Sinus-gaagUoiL a groupof ncrve-celU about 
the junction of the venous sinus and the auricle of the 
heart. In the frog the sinus-ganglion, or ganglion of 
ftemak, is the collection of groups of nerve-cells on the 
venous sinua — Stnui genitalia. Bame as progtaUc veti- 
efo (which see, mider jiroseatid).— Simla Of COnJnilOttva, 
the space between the ocular and palpebral conjunotlvss. 
—Simla Of Hlgimioro, the antrum of Highmore. Bee 
antrum.— Slnna of Horgagni, a space at the upper 
and back part of the aupenor conatriotor of the phalanx, 
just under the base of the skull, where the muscular floors 
of the constrictor are deficient, the pharynx being oonse- 
oumitly walled in behind by its own aponeurosis. Here 
me Eustachian tube opens into the pharynx on each 
aide, and the levator and tenaor palati muscles may be ex- 
posed by dissection.— Sinna of tbo anrlolo. Bame as 
afnus wnosus.— SimiB of the heart, the principal or maiti 
cavity of either auricle.— Sluoa of the Jugular vein, the 
dOataikm at the origin of the internal Jugular vein Just 
outaide of the jugular foramen at the base of the skull.— 
Stnna of the kidney, the concavity or reentrance at the 
hilum of the kidnev.— Sinna of the larynx, the ventricle 
the larynx, leading Into the aacculaB imyngis, or ciecal 
laryngeal pouch.- -SUllia Of the portal vein, the en- 
laigement of the portal vein jnat before it divides into its 
two branches for the liver. Also called porUU sintu.--’ 
— Sinna of Valaalva, any one of three pouchlngs of the 
aorta and of the pulmonary artery opposite the segments of 
the semilunar viuvea. Also called vatvulairtinus, and respec- 
tively €tortie and pulmonary tinuM. — Slnua pleurm, the re- 
oeases where one layer of Uie parietal pleura ia folded over 
to become another. — Slnua poodlarta. Bame nanroatatie 
vtaUU (which see. under proseofic).— Slnua nroatatlcna. 
Same as proUtaiUe sfitior. Bee yirostotse.— SinUB reotua. 
Same as t^ighl sinus.— Sinna rhomboidalia. Bame 
aa rhamlwidal sinus (which see, above).— Stnua tontOllL 
Same aasfru^M si’nus.— Sinna vonoaua, in human and al- 
lied hearts, the main part of ^e cavity of either the right 
or the left auricle of the heart ; that part into which the 
veins pour their blood, as distinguished from the auricular 
appendix. Also called atrium^ and sinus the auricle,— 
mna venoauB oornam, Schiemm's canal.— Sphenoidal 
•tnnaea, cavities in the sphenoid bone, like those of the 
ethmoid and frontal.— Straight Btaua. the venous chan- 
nel at the junction of the falx cerebri with the tentorium, 
paaalng from the termination of the inferior longitudinal 
alnusto the toronlar HerophilL— Taraal Binua. the large 
Irregnlar passage between the astragalus and the calca- 
neum, occupied by the intertarsal ligament.- Ttansverao 
idnna, a venous network excavated in the dura mater over 
ttie baailar process, opening Into the Inferior petrosal ainns 
on each side, and into the inferior spinal veins below. Also 
caned haaUar sinus, baeUar jdexfte, — UrManital ainna, 
the cavity in which the nrogenital organs terminate in the 
fetal life of man and most mammals ; a permanent com- 
partment of the cloaca in ma^ lower vertebrates. Bee 
eiooea, 8 (al and urogenUal.— VUsTiBLB ainoaea, greatly 
enlari^ vdns of the womb daring pregnancy.— Yalva- 
. lar mnna. Bame as sinus qf Faisaf m.—VenouB aiimB. 
any sinus conveying venous blood ; especially (a) one of 
the sinuses of the dura mater (see above)^ or (6) a sinus 
venosns above). 

ii&IISOid (si'nuB-oid), n. [< sinus + -oid.] The 
curve of sinea, in 
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tenninm. So called ftfom their clnlm to be eon* 
aidered children of the King of Slon« 

Siooan (ad'an), 0 . r< Sioux 4* -on.] Pertain- 
ing to the Sioux or Dakotas; Dako^* 

The Skntan group [of Indians] had ita habitat on the 
prairies between the Mississippi and Misaonri. 

Awer. JVot,XXm76, 

SiOllZ (s5), n. and a. [F. spelling of the Ind. 
name.] L n. ; pi. Sioux (ad or sdz)- A member 
of a family of North American Indiana, now oon- 
flned chiefly to North Dakota, South Dakota, 
an^)arts of Wyoming, Nebraska, and Montana. 

n, a. Of or pertaining to the Sioux ; Siouau ; 
Dakotan: as, the Sioux wars; a Sioux village. 

(sip), V.; pret. and pp. sippody ppr. sipptng, 
K M£. sipj^y syppeuy < AS. ^syppan (not 
found) (ef . *sypiany sip^Uy soak, macerate : see 
sipe) (ss MD. sipMUy sip, taste with the tip of 
the tongue (of. D. sipperlippen^ taste with the 
tip of the tongue), a= LG. sippeuy sip) ; a sec- 
ondary form or sujmuy sup, taste : see sup^» The 
form sip is related to sup (AS. supan) much as 
slip is related to similar forms (AS. slupan, 
etc.).] I. trans. 1. To drink little by little ; 
take (a liquid) into the mouth in small quanti- 
ties ; imbibe a mouthful at a time. 

A woman moved Is like a fountain troubled. 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thiok, bereft of beauty ; 

And while It Is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Will deign to $ip or touch one drop of it. 

8hak,, T. of the B., v. 2. 145. 
To i(p a glasa of wine was considered effeminate, and a 
guest was thought 111 of If he did not empty his glass at a 
bught Fortnighay Jiev., N. B., iflll. 877. 

3. To take in gradually by some process analo- 
gous to drinking I receive or obtain by sucking, 
inhaling, absorbing, or the like. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 

aoth shew, 


rodents with nidimentwry entemel enm end 
short Umbs end tail. Thegronpomnblnessotne 
characters of the ArvieoUnm (whlcharc Muri4») 
with others of the different family SpdhMm, 
BildUieine (sif'nf-in). a. Of the character of 
the SipkneintBy or belonging to that subfamity. 
SiphneiUl (sirn^-us), a. mL. (Brants» 1827), 
<Gr. a mole.] 1, The typical genus of 
SipkneinsB* 8, armami is a Tibetan iMcies with 
large fossorial fore feet and a mole-like aspect, 
—fit. A genus of reptiles. FitzingWy 1848. 
siphon (si^fon), a* [Also syphon ; < F. siphon 
ss Sp. s(fbn 'ss Pg. siph&o as It. s^'onoy < L. ai- 
pho{n~)y perhaps < Gr. cn'dwv, a tube, 
siphon; akin to hollow.] 1. A bent 

pipe or tube with 
legs of unequal 
length, used for 
drawing liquid out 
of a vessel % caus- 
ing it to nse in the 
tube over the rim 
or top. For this pur- 
pose the shorter leg is 
inserted In the liquid, 
end the air is exhaust- 
ed by being drawn 
through the longer 
leg. The liquid then 
rises by the pressure 



Of every star that heaven doi 
* " ‘ " i the 

Won, 11 Penseroso, 1. 172. 


And every herb that i^^the d^. 


3. To drink from by sips. 

They skim the floods, and aip the purple flowers. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, Iv. 76. 

n. intrans. To take a sip or sips. 

They could never get her so much as eip on a cup with 
the proudest of them all. 8hak., M. of W., li. 2. 77. 
Modest as the maid that 9ip$ alone. 

Pope, Dunclad, 111. 144. 

sip (Bip)i [<ME. v.] 1. The 

act of sipping, or drinking by small quantities, 
as a liquid. 

** Here 's wnssing health to ye, Robin '* (a ssp), **and to 
your weelfare here and hereafter "(another taste). 

Seott, Kob Koy, xxxiv. 

2. A very small draught ; a taste (of a liquid). 
One tip of this 

Win bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. MUton^ I’omuii^ 1. 811. 

3t. Drink; sup. 

Thus serveth he wlthouten mete or tippe. 

Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite, 1. 198. 

sipage (^'paj)» n* [< dipe + -ape.] Same as 
seepage. 

sipahee. Same as sepoy, 
sipaliselar (si-pa'se-lfo), n. [Hind., < PerSk 
sipdh^dldry army-leader.] In India, a oom- 
inander-ln-chief ; a commanding general : as, 
the sipahselar Timour. 

8 ^ (sip), V. t. ; pret. and pp. sipedy pj^. siping. 
[All ' ' « * . . > « - . 



which the absoissas 
are proportional to 
an angle, and the 
ordinates to its 
sine. 

ainnsoidal (sl-nu-sol'dal), a. [< sinusoid + 
•ol.l Of or pertaining to the sinusoid.— ginu- 
Boi^fimotlcm. Bee funetion . — gjnuabidal map-pro- 
IscbUml See projection. 

nnusoidally (si-nu-soi'dal-i), adv. In a sinu- 
soidal manner; in the manner of a sinusoid. 
Philos. Mag.yXSiW. 373. 
gin-worn (sin'wom), a. Worn by sin . [Bare.] 
I would not soil these pare ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-^oorn nicmld. 

M(Uon, (Porous, 1. 17. 

glogtUl, n. Same as shogun. 
giont, n. An obsolete form of scion, 

•gion. Bee •Uon. 

Sionite (si'on-it). ». [< Sion (see def . ) + 

One of a Noirwe^an b^y of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, professing the power of prophecy and 
proclaiming the immediate coming of the mil- 


Alsoaccp (also spelled seipy sepe ) ; < Mhi. ^sipeny 
\ AS. ^syjnany sipiany soak, macerate^ cf. AS. 
^sipan (pret. adp, pp. *sipen)y drop, trickle (cf. 
sipenigcy MD. sUpooghCy si^ooghigy with run- 
ning eyes), = OFries. *sipa (m oomp. pp. bi- 
sepen. oi^eppen) = MD. s^eny D. ef^fpeny drop, 
ss IM. sipen, ooze, trickle (freq. sipem ss Sw. 
sipprOy ooze, drop, trickle); appar. not an orig. 
strong verb, but related to sipiany etc., and ult. 
< supany sup, taste : see asp, sup, Cf. seep.'] 1. 
To ooze; trickle; soak throu^ or out. 

The Uirongh of the waters Into the house. 

Qranger, On Ecclesiastes (1621), p. 818. (Latham.) 

Her throat’s salr misgnggled, . . . thoagh she wears 
her corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide It; out that can- 
na hinder the bluld eeiping through. 

Scott, Heart of Mld-l<othian, xvll. 

2, To steep; soak. 

The leaves [of the mulleu] are boiled in fresh cow’s 
milk, and, after boiling a moment, the infusion is allowed 
to sUnd and eipe for ten mlnutea, when It is strained, 
sweetened, and drank while warm. 

Few York Tribune, Bept. 6, 1886. 

[Prov. Eng., Scotch, and U. 8. in both uses.] 
obsolete form of cipher, 
giplllUiu n. See syphilis, 
8»hliei]l8ft(sif-nf-rn4),s^l. [NL.,</$^netta+ 
-^.] A subfamily of ifmdEie, typifl^ by the 
genus Siphneusy containing mole^ke murine 


of the atmosphere and fills the tube, and the flow 
begins from the lower end. Bometlmes an ex- 
hausting-tube (a in the figure) is placed on the longer 
leu ; the air, in that case, is sacked out through a till the 
tube is filled to the cock b, which is then opened, and the 
flow commences— the cook h being so constructed as to 
close the suction-tube when the siphon is running. But 
the more general method is to flit the tube in uie first 

8 lace with the liquid, and then, stopping the mouth of 
le longer leg, to insert the shorter leg In the vessel ; 
upon removal of the stop, the liquid will immediately begin 
to run. The flow depends upon the dliferenoe in vertical 
height of the two columns of the liquid, measured re- 
spectively from the bend of the tube to the level of the 
water In the vessel and to the open end of the tube. The 
flow ceases as soon as, by the lowering of the level In the 
vessel, these columns become of equal height, or when 
this level descends to the end of the shorter leg. The 
atmospheric pressure is essential to siip))ort the column 
of liquid from the vessel up to the top of tlie bend of the 
tube, and this height Is consequently limited, vaiying in- 
versely with the density of the liquid. At sea-level the 
maximum height is a little less than SO Inches for mercury 
and 84 feet for water. 

2. In sodUy a canal or conduit, without rofer- 
enco to size, shape, or function; j^enerally, a 
tube or tubular organ through which water or 
other fliud passes ; a siphuiKde, Bpecifloally- (a) 
In MoUueea: (I) A tabular fold or prolongation of the 
mantle, forming a tube, generally paired, capable of pro- 
traction and retraction, characteristic of the siphonate enr 
sinnpslliate hlvalvea It conveys water, and is of vari- 
ous shape and size, somotlmes several times longer than 
the rest of the animal when fully extended, hut usually 
capable of being withdrawn into the shell. In Teredo 
the united siphons are so long that Uie mollusk resem- 
bles a worm. Bee cuts under »Mp-worm, Teredo, quahog, 
and MyoX. (2) A similar siphon in some gastropods, ex- 
tending from the anterior portion of the mantle over the 
head. Bee ont under SiphonodtomaJta, 2. (8) ITie charac- 
teristic Blphnnole, funnel, or Infundibulum of eephalo- 
pods, formed from the inesopodlum, and serving as an 
organ of locomotion by confining and directing the jet 
of water which is forced through it See eiphundc, (4) 
A tubular or oanalicnlate formation of the shell of any 
mollusk which covers or protects the soft siphon ; espe- 
cially, the siphunclo of a eephalopod, or the oommuni- 
cation between the compartments of the shell, (b) In 
. . JHot^era. the calcar or tentaoulnm, a part or inxioess of 
pt^. stping, the trocnal disk, supposed to be a sense-organ, (c) In 
ME. ^ sipen, PrUoxoa, cme of the tubes which traverse the septa of the 
Interior of polythalamous testa, as the shells of foramini- 
fers. (d) in entom., the suctorial mouth-parts or suck- 
i^-tube of some insects, as fleas (SiphonanUra) and bugs 
(mpfunuUa). (e) In Cruetaeea,,the snctorlal mouth-pam 
of various parasitic forms. See SiphonoBtomata, I, (/)ln 
Vermee, a spout-like process of the mouth of gephyreati or 
slpnnoulscean worms. Bee Oephyrea and S^neuMdea, 

8 ) In JBeMnodermata, a tubular formation connected with 
le alimentary canal of some sea-urchins. 

3. [cap,] [NL.] Iii#ronr/i.,agenu8ofga8tropoda. 
Also Sipho (Klein, 1753; FaMoiuSy 1822) and % 
pho (Brown, 1827).-— 4. In hot,, one of the amail 

ited 
leouB 

alg». See monosiphonousy polysiphonous, Poly^ 
siphonia, pericentral,^ 6, A eiphon-bottle.— 
Alltomatioaiplum,aBlphQn which Issetin operation hv 
an alternate vertical movement^ by which means the Uqura 
Is forced little by Utile to the iieoeesary height through a 


pho (Brown, 1827).— 4. In hot,, one of the ami 
peculiar cells anrronn^ng the large elongati 
central cell in the frond of certam florideo 


valve in the short arm.— 81p]|im*lUl|]U anparalil£ aa 
apparatus for ftUing slnhon-botUes with aehiisd llquide. 
It holds the bottle, and oy means of a lever opens the valve 
and permits the liquid to enter. It Is usmdly provided 
with a screen to protect tue operator from injmy in case 
the bottle Imtats.— ttphoii-IlZDie oarlUafe. Bee oga/tL 
l^.-'Wtirtambaiifiilphoii (so eatiedfium its haring 
been first used in that ooantry\ a riphon with both lega 
equal, and turned up at the extremluea. 

(il"fqn)» o, [< s^hm, a.] t trans. To 
convey,* as water, by meatui of a giphoii ; trang- 
mit or remove by a i^phon. 




9!timthlgh» than thdmvfaoa ol tbe water. 

P^. Stwye, ilmp» JHeL) 

XX« intrans. To nasa or be conducted through 
a siphon. 

On bitroducing the bent tuba allttlo of the dno lolutioii 
wtU llrit ttphonorw and elak to the bottom of the copper 
Mdatten. 3ei. Afner., K. S., LVIL S70. 

•il^OBItGeoilS (fid-fp-na'shias), a. [< siphon + 
-ocMMteJ lu hot, posBeesing or characterised 
^ Biphona: applied to flondeous algce. Bee 

iriyuiaiiaffO n. [< siphon + •age,’] 

The action or operation of a siphon; specidcal* 
ly, the emptying of a Biphon-formed trap, for 
example in a waste-pipe, by exhaustion of the 
preBBure below, uBually caused by a sudden flow 
of water in a connected pipe. 

A perfect seal ugaliut Hphonage and evaporation. 

PMi^pMa Tdtffraph, XU. 6 . 

Itohonal (Bi'ffin-ftl), «. |;< siphon + 1. 

Pertaining to or resembling a siphon.—* ». In 
0Od7. ; (a) Pertaining or relating to the siphon 
of mollusks, etc. (b) Marked by the siphon of 
a bivalve moUusk ; pallial, as a sinus : as, the 
swhonal inmression of the shell, (e) Bent into 
the form of a siphon, as the stomach of certain 
fishes, one arm of the siphon being the cardiac 

and the other the pyloric part fas* 

OUflS, in eonoh., a sCnOr aluerenUated by aoulpture, which 
at its end forma the external boundary of the alphonal 
notch or groove. —SIphonal soar, in eoncA, the pallial 
ainua. See paUiatf afmia; 2 (ilX and cut under nnupatliate. 

Siphonavtera (sl-fp-nap'te-rtt), n. pi. [NL. 
(Latreille, 1825), neut. pi. of ^siphonapterus: 
see siphotiapterous.'] In Latreill^s system of 
classification, an order of insects, the neas, cor- 
responding exactly to the family PulioidsR. The 
mom advanced ayatomatiata, aa Brauer and Packard, retain 
it aa an order, and do not oonaider the group a mere fam* 
Uv of Diptera. The metamorphoaea are complete. I’he 
adnlta are wingleaa, with three- to eleven-jointed antennn. 
long aerrate mandlblea, short maxillw, four-jointed max- 
illary and labial palpa, distinct labrum, and no l^nophar- 
ynx. The body is ovate and much compressed. There are 
only two aimple eye& and no compound eyea. The edges 
of the bead and protnorax are armed wlUi stout aplnes di- 
rected backwaro. The group is oftoner called Aphafiip- 
tera. See cut under ./lea. 

fllphonaptarouB (sl-fp-nap'te-ms), a. [< NL. 
^siphonapterusj < Gr. atub^ pipe, + d?rrr- 
pof, wingless? see apterom.2 oiphonate and 
apterous, as a fiea; having a suoking-tube and 
no wings: of or pertaining to the Siphonaptera. 

Siphonaria (si-fp-uS'ri-fi), «. [NL. (Sowerby, 
la24), < Gr. ai^ijVy a tube, pipe: see siplion.’] 1. 
The typical genus of SiphonariidsBy with a pa- 
telliform shell having a siphonal groove at one 
side. — 2. [i. c.] A member of this genus. 

The SiphonarioM have solid, conical sheila, often over- 
^wn with aea-weeda and mllleporea. . . . They are 
found on almoat all tropical shores. 

P. P. CurpefUer, Loot, on MoUuaca (ISCl), p. 82. 

Bipbonariacea (si-fp-ng-ri-a's^-ji) , n. pi. [NL. , 
< Siphonaria 4* •acea.’\ A family of gastropods : 
same as SiphonarUdm. 

Biphoiiariidai (fid^fo-na-ri'i-de), n. pi. TNL., < 
Mphonaria 4* 4dse.’] A family of tfonioglossate 
gastropods, typified by the genus Siphonaria, 
^^y have a broad bllobate head ; eyea aeaaile on round- 
ed lobes ; and rudimentary branchiw, forming triangular 
folds of the lining membrane of the mantle. The shell is 
patelliform, having a aubcentral apex and a boraeahoe- 
shaped muaoular Impression divided on the right side by 
a deep alphonal groove. Nearly 100 speciea are known, 
from different piute of tiie world : they are most numer- 
ous on the shores of the Paciflo. They live chiefly be- 
tween tide-marks. 

I 


0058 

newest term the two tegsof thestphon are sepante tubes 
entering a cistern of meruttry. the tinmiigr of a screw 
in the cistern the mercury msy be msds to rise In both 
tubes, therein giving ittrteoes ofmiudmtim eonvexityfrom 
which to determine the height of the mercury in each tube. 
Bee tarcmeter. 

Mphon-bottle (si'fon-bot^l), n. A bottle for 
aerated waters, fitted with 
a long glass tube reaching 
nearly to the bottom and 
bent like a siphon at the out- 
let. When the tube is opened by 
pressing down a valve-lever, the 
liquid is forced out by the pressure 
of the gas on Ite surface. Also called 
siphon, 

Biphon-condenser (si'fon- 
kpn - den ' s6r), w. A form 
of condenser involving the 
p^ciple of the siphon, used 
with some condensing en- 
gines instead of the air-pump 
and the ordinary condenser. 

8ipll01l-CUp (si'fon-ku^^, w, 



siphon-bottle. 


fliplioiiarioid (sl-fd-naM-oid), a, and n. 1. a. 
Of or relating to the SiphanariidsB. 

IZ. n, Agastropod of the family 
BlpIlOliata (si-f^-na'tft), n. pi. [^L., neut. pi. 
of siphonatus: see stpAonate.] If. In entom,^ 
same as Hemiptera.-^2, In conch., a division 
of lamellibranoh or bivalve mollusks, contain- 
ing those which have one or two siphons. Most 
bivilves are flteAonata, which include all the SirntpalH- 
ata and some cl the InUpropattUUn ; the families are very 
nnmeroua Also ifoeraenw^ iSiuiAonte^ 
ld|dl01Uta (Bl'f 9 -uftt), a. [< NL. siphonatus, < 
L. 0 inAo(n-), atube.pipe: see larndhy 

providea with a siphon or siphons of any kind ; 
siphoned, Spectflci^— (a) Having siphons, as a bi- 
valve molluik ; of or pertaining to the BivkmoH. 2 ; stnu- 
palliate. (te Having a siphon, as a oephalopod ; infundlb- 
ttUte. (e) fiavliig a^ slp^, as a bug ; of or pertaining 
to the alplumBSa, l ; hemipterous : rhynobote. (d) Iterm- 
ing or termed into a elbfion; tubular: oanaliculate; In- 
fundibttUform ; slphonaC Also sfphoniats. 
flipluuiatfld (srfp-nA-ted), 'a, [< siphonate 4- 
Same as sipAofutte. 

(sI^f^n-bj^rom^e-tAr), n. A 
bMTometer in whiob the lower end tA the tube 
; |» bent upward in the form of a siphon. 2n the 


In mach.'n form of lubi^'cat- 
ing apparatus in which the 
oU is led over the edge of the 
vessel by capillary action, 
ascending and descending in 
a cotton wick, and dropping on the part to be 
lubricated. 

lem (si-fo'nf-S), n. pi, [NL., < L. si- 

S -), a tube, pi^, 4- -espT] A small order of 
water algteo, belonging to the newly con- 
stituted group Multinueleatss, typified by the 
genus Faucheria (which see for characterisa- 
tion). 

siphon^ (m'fQnd), a. [< siphon + Hav- 

ing a siphon: siphonate: as, *Hubuiar Mphonod 
Orthoceras,’* Hyatt. 

Siphonet (srfon-ot), ». [< siphon 4- -cfL] In 
entom,, one of the two tubes on the upper sur- 
face of the abdomen of an aphis from which 
honeydew exudes; a houey-tiibe. Also called 
siphunculus. 

siphon-gage (srfon-gaj), n. See gage^. 
Siphonia. n. Plural of siphonium. 

Siphonial (si-fd'ni-al), a. [< siphonium + -al.] 
In ornith,, pertaining to the sipnonium ; atmos- 
tcal. 

Blphoniata (si-fo-ni-a'tfl), n.pl, [NL. : see Si- 
phonata,] Same as Sipkonata, 2. 

Siphoniate (sl-fd'ni-at), a. Same as siphon- 
ate. 

silflionic (si-fon'ik), a, [< siphon 4- -te.] Of 
or pertaining to a siphon. 

A single reflecting surface is insuffleient to separate the 
water entirely from the air, and a strong and long-con- 
tinued siphonie action destroys its [the trap’sVseal. 

Biusk's Handbook qf Med. Sciewoes, 111. 482. 

Biphonida (sl-fon'i-dk), n, pi. [NL., < L. 
pAo(»-), a siphon, H-’ -fdo,] Same as Sipho- 
nata, 2. 

Siphonlfer (td-fon'i-to), «. [NL. siphonifer, < 
L, sipho(n-), a tube, pipe, 4* ferre = K. 6wri.] 
That which has a siphon; specifically, a mem- 
ber of the Siphimiferq, 

Bij^onifora (si-fo-nif'e-rli), n.pl, [NL. (P. si- 
^onifhres, D^Orbignv,1l826), neut. pi. of siphon- 
ifer : see siphotiifer,} A division of oej^lo- 
pods, corresponding to the Tetrabranchiata, 
stphoniferons (sl-f^nif'e-rus). a. [As siphfm- 
iper 4- -OM8.] Having *a sipoon; siphonate; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Sipkonifera, 
fliphoniform (si 'f on-i-f 6rm ), a. [< L. sipho{n-)y 
a tube, pipe, 4- ybrmay fonn.] Siphonate in 
form ; having the shape of a siphon. 
Btohonixun (si-fo'ni-um), w.; pi. siphonia (-§). 
mL., < L. sipho(n-)y a tube, pipe: see siphon.J 
In ornith.y the atmosteon or air-bone which 
conveys air from the tympanic cavity to the 
pneumatic cavity of the mandible. 

In some birds the sir Is conducted from the tympa- 
num to the articular piece of the mandible by a apeclal 
\s(phomur ” — * - 


SiplioiiiiplMKra 

•Iplioiiobranclliate (si^f$-n$-brang'ki-At), a, 
and n. I. a. Of or pertaining to the Siphono- 
hranohiata; siphonostomatons ; ^phonoohlam- 
ydate. 

H. n. A member of the SiphonobraneJUata 
or SiphonosUmatay 2. 

Biphonochlamyda (si^fo-nd-klam'i-d^), n, pi. 
[NL., < Gr. aiiftivy a tube*, pipe, 4- 
pvd-)y a short cloak.] A suboraer of replant azy- 
gobranehiate gastropiids, having the mantle- 
margin siphonate. There are many families, 
all marine and mostly carnivorous, always with 
a spiral shell, which is usually operculate. 

8|plumochlaiiiydate (si^fo-no-kiamM-dat), a, 
yks Siphonomlamyda 4* Having the 

mantle-margin drawn out into a trough, spout, 
or siphon, and accordingly a notched lip of the 
shell; of or pertaining to the SiphonoeMamyda, 
There ere many families, grouped as tsmioglossaU, tacso- 
ghmaSe, and raehiglossaU. The term is synonymous with 
MphonoMomatous as applied to the (dielL 

Bipbonocladacaa (si^fd-no-ki^a'se-S), w. pi, 
[NL., < Bphonociad 


bony tttbe,.the i 


Mtim. HvxUy, Anat. Vert, p. 272. 


Biphonleni (erf^n-les). a. [< siphon + -tew.] 
Having no siphon; asiphonate. 
Mphoil-moutlied (sd'fpn-montfat), a. Having 
a mouth fitted for sucking the juices of plants: 
specifically noting homopterous insects. See 
mphonostomatous, 

Bii^oiiobraiidhiata (al'fc 
pt [NL., < Gr. ertewv, I 

gills, 4- -ate.] In De B 

U825), the first order of his Faracephalophora 
dioictty containing the ** families’’ Siphonosto- 
matOf JBntamostomatOy and Anahstomata, and 
contrasted with the order Jsi^konobranehiata, 
Bee Siphonoohkimifda* 


adus 4- -uoese.} Ah opder^of 
very remarkable green algie, belonging to the 
class MiUtimusleatSB, Th^ are inhabitanU of warm 
and shallow aeas, and are characteriaed by the thallua 
consisting of a single cell, which is often of very great siae, 
exhibiting, in fact, the largest dimensions attained by the 
single cdU in the whole vegetable kingdom. This cell is 
often much branched, and is differentiated into root-like 
and stem-like parts. The ordinary mode of reproduction 
leema to be by means of xodspofe% which germinate dl> 
rectly without conjugation ; but in many m the genera 
the mode of reproduction is not known. The group in- 
cludes the Cavlerpem, VaUmiaesm, BryopsUUm. etc. 

B^honocladaceotUl (sl^f^u^kla-da^shins), a. 
K Sipkotiocladacem + -ous,\ Ih hot, resem- 
bling or belonging to the SiphonoeladacesB or the 
genus SiphonoclaauSi 

SiphonodadiiB (si-fo-uok'lft-dus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. a tubo, pipe, 4- icAddof, a branch,] 
A genus of algee, giving name to the order 
phonocladacesB. 

mphonognathide (sl'f^-nog-nath'i-de), n. pi, 
[nL., < Siphotwgnathus + -w/«.] A famPy of 
acanthopt^gian fishes, typified by the genus 
Siphono^atnus. The body is very long : the head Is 
also elonnte and its fSelal parts are pi^uced into a tube ; 
the dorsM fin has numeroua flexible spines ; the anal fln 
ia moderate, and ventrals are wanting. Only one spe- 
cies is known, 8. argurof^nes, of King Qeotge Bound, 
Australia, which Is related to the Labrides, but differs ia 
the characters specified. It is a rare fish. 
Biphonognatiioid (jed-fo-nog'n^thoid), n, and a, 
[< Siphonomathus 4” -ote.] 1. n, A fish of the 
family Siphonognathidse, 

U. a, t) f or relating to the Siphonognaikidm, 
BiphonogHathUB (m-fd-noa'na-thus), n. [NL. 
(Biohardson, 1857), < Gr. m^v, a tube, pipe, + 
yvddogy jaw.] In ichHi., a genus of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, characterized by the long sub- 
tubular mouth, and typical of the family 81- 
phonognathidss, 

mphonophora^ (si-fo-nof'o-rk), «. [NL. 
^randt, 1836), fern. sing, of ^sipnofttyphorus, < 
Gr. carrying tubes, \ alfpuv, a tube, 

pipe, 4- -^fXKy < ^ffiv =c E. 6oari.] 1 . A genus 
of myriapods, typical of the unused family 8i- 
phonophoridM, — 2, A notable genus of plant- 
nee (AphidulsB), erected by Ko^ in 1855, hav- 
ing long nectaries, and the antenne usui^y 
longer tnan the body, it contains numerons qicciea, 
many of which are common to Europe and America, aa the 
grain iflant-louse, & avenm, and the rose plant-louse^ 8, 
roses, 

Uphonophora*^ (si -fo-nof 'o-rfi), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. ol*siphoHOphoru8 : see SiphonophoraKj 
Oceanic hydrozoans, a subclass of Byrnosoaor 
an order of Mydromedusm, containing free pe- 
lagic forms in which hydriform persons and ster- 
ile inedusiform persons (in one family only the 
former) are united in colonies or aggregates 
under many special modifications, but definite 
and constant In each instance. The medusifonn 
or sexual persons are usually only in the form of imoro- 
sacs, but sometimes are matured before they are set free 
from the colony. The structure is essentially a hollow 
stem or stock, budding into many different kinds of ap- 
pendages, representing modified hydrantha hydriform 
persons, or undeveloped meduslforms. The ap^ndagea 
which a siphonopboran may or does have are the flowt^ 
pneumatophore orp 
replooeil an inflat 
as in the Fortugueae _ 
nectocalyx ; the hydropbyllium, oovering some of the 
other parts ; the dactylosoOid, or tentaoullform person; 
the gas^i^id or nutritive pwson, which may be h igl^ 

the 

. ^ . -■ gonoiffiorea 

The srraiigoroent of these elements is very diverse In the 
different terms of the order. Ihe S^^ihonapkota are some- 
times divided Into two orders, Csdyeophara and Phy- 
sophora, or into four suborders. Becognlied famiUes 
are dteof^Vtei. Affahntdst, ApolomUdes, Physophofddsity 
MMsophyAdss, PflyeaUMst, B^fpmdms, MomvMdm, 


fllpboiioplMm 

JMMAm, Md Vamim. 
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-gsris? <f 

rt a.r>A « » fish-louBe. w ft Bhell-fiah* 

A^me?2f^‘rf th6 mibelawi «u*o«o- *lpl»<m-pip« (sl'fan-i^p), »• 1. A irith a 
«W« ^ of the eubelass Hkphono- or lend, aStlig on the prinolplo of the 

•kss^t'ixssc^’^^. »ia.srKWiS!n!,-s 


*^8^honopharus : see Siphow^horaK^ 

Hj^onopkoran, 

VlphonovlaJL (si-fon'o-plaks), n, [< Gr. (7/><ji», a 
tube, pipe, + irMS^ a tablet, plate.] One of 
several calcareous plates behind the valves of 
oertain pholads, which combine to form a tube 
around the siphons. 8ee Pholadidea. 
sipllOBOpod (si-fon'^pod), a. and w. [< Or. 
eri^oaf, a tube, pipe, + irovg (rrorf-) =s E. fooW] 1. fl. 

Having the foot converted into a siphon ; hav- 
ing a tubular mesopodium; of or pertaining to 

*"lL|‘StWofthe;./p*o»oi>od«;nceph- 

[NL.:8ee the sjp*,mort<d«. 


delivery-pipe, near the surface of the water 
to be raisea, naving also a short suction-pipe, 
and taking its steam at the bottom through a 
bent pipe or inverted siphon, which extends 
downward, and turns upward at its lower end 
to unite with the steam induction-port of the 
pump. Compare t^cior and ifdeetor^ 
Biphon-recordar (si'fpn-rS-kdrMdr), w. An 
instrument, invented by Sir William Thomson, 
for recording messa^s sent through long tele- 
graphic^ lines, as BUDmaxine cables. I^e re- 

Any member of 


1 ¥h«VA.JiTiWjan iA Ml owU- Biphon^rilde (Bi'fon-slld), n. In mieroscc^, a 
1. The Cepliatopoaa, m an orm- adapted for holding email 

aquatic animals or fish in the field of a micro- 
scope. It hM a tank which is flUad with water and is 


connected means of rubber tubes with two bottles. 

ittle filled wlUi water being place<i abore the 


On one botl 


slide, and the other below IL the tubes act as a siphon, and 
maintain a constant current throofl^ the tank. 


SipACOlOpoda (si-feVnop'^da), w.p/. 

»iphorwj)od,‘} 1. The Cephalopoda 
nary sense, when the pteropods are included with the 
coplialopods in one class, the latter constitute a branch or 
division, Siphonopoda, contrasted with J*terqpoda. S. M, 

LvnkMler, 

2. All order of scaphopodous mollusks, repre- 

jentod by the Sip^j«<»tmtali^. O. &r». ^ 

■tohonopodous (si-fo-nop o-4u8), a. Same as glphoil-talM(td'f 9 n-tub),n. Jbioonck., asiphon 
Wpkottopud. , or gii>hon-pipe. 

idraonOThlM (si-fon o-rm), a. [< Gr. o‘9^i * slphon-wonn (sl'fon-whrm), n. Any member 
tube, pipe, + /Kf (>-). nose.] Having tubular o? the a spoonworm. 

no*tnlB, as a petol; tubiuarial. riphorhlnal (sl-fo-ri'nal), o. Same as »iph<mo- 

8i|MIOXIorllillian(si^fo-no-rm'i-an), ti. and It. [< rnine, . ^ 

nphonorhine + -tan.] t a. Same as aiphono- slpllOTlhlnian (si-f^rin'i-an), a. Sameasw^iAo- 
rHtfio, porhiniafi* 

n. ». A tulw-uosed bird — that is, a bird of girdiogoiiie (si'fo-som), ». _[< Gr. a tube, 
V j pipe, + (Tw/io, the bodv.] Tbe nutrient portion 

of a siphonophoran stock. See nectosome. 

w 


Siidioiiorliis (si-fon'o- 
ri8),». [NL. (P. L. Bela- 
ter, 1861): see siphono- 
rhine,} A genus of Amer- 
ican Caprimulgidm or 
goatsuckers, having tu- 
bular nostrils. The only 
species, i8. americanaj in- 
habits Jamaica. 



Sipkonorhis amtrteana. 


siphonophoran 

siplliuicle (sl^fung-kl), n. i^< L. tdphunealuB^ LL. 
also (tinuncHluB^ mm. of 8who(ti-)f tube, pipe : 
see sip/im.'] In sodL : (a) A siphon ; especially, 
the smhon orfunnelof tetrabranchiate oephalo- 
pods, Detween the chambers of the shell which 
it connects. See cut under Tetrabranchiata. 
(b) In etitoni.f same as nectary ^ 2. Also called 
cornicle, honey-tnhe^ Hphonety and ftiphunculue* 
Siphancled (srfung-kld), a. [< siphuncle 4* 
Having a siphuncle. 


Siphanostoma (si-fv- 
nos't^mfi), n. ph In sodl., same as Slphom- 

- X / , siphimcillar (si-funVkv-lar), «. [< L. stp/twn- 

mphonofitomata (M^fo-no-stom'a-tfi), i;. pi, a little tube or p™, + -ar^.] Of or per- 

[NL., neut. pi, of swhonostoniatus : see stphono- taining to a siphuncle ; siphonal : as, the eiphnn- 
stoiMofoK^. j l. In Crustacea .■ («) In Latreille s cular pedicle of a pearly nautilus. 

* ■ ■ ’ -fung'k^-lat), a. [< L. 


elassification, the second family of his PoRcilo^x)- (gi.j 

ila, divided into Caligides and Lernatifornhes^ the ^lus (see siphm 


_ (»eo Biphunele) 4- -af»i.] Having a si- 

former of which 18 approximately equivalent to phuncle ; siphunoled. 

themodem orderxSf»^ttoirfo/»«f«, the latter to gl^ujiculated (id-fung'ku-la-ted), a. [< w- 

^e Lemimdea, All are parasitic crustaceans, phunoulate 4- -cdP.] Same as siphunculate, 

(b) An oi^er of epizoic orparasitie crustaceans, giphimcilllUl (si-fung'ku-lus), n. CNL., < L. «- 
Imving the thorax segmen^, several paire of phuneulus, a little tube : see s^Jkancte .] 1 . PI. 
bmbs, three rairs of msnUipeds, aiulautcimai. giphuneuli (-11). In entom., a siphuncle. — 2. 
I. .K= / i j See ^ipancitJiw. J. JS. Gray, 1840, 

111 


It corresponds to the Cahgides of Latreille. 
There are several families of these fish-lice. 
Also called Siphonostoma, — 2. In MoUusca, a 
division of prosobranchiatc gastropods, having 
the lip of the shell uotohea, canaliculate, or 



sipi^r (sip'^r), n. One who sips. 

Ikey are all tippert ; . . . they look as they would not 
drink off two pen'orth of bottte«ale amongst them. 

B. Joruon, Bartholomew Fair, 111. 1. 

sippet (sip'et), ». [Pormerlv also «ippi</ early 


Ked Whelk aniiiiuM*), one of 

the SiphoHOitomatu, 


protrusion of a 
respiratory si- 
phon : contrast- 
ed with Holosto- 
mata. This forma- 
tion of the aheU is 
correlated with the 
develoimient of the 
siphon (see Siphmw- 
branehtata, Shp/umo- 


mod. E. ayppet; < or »op (with vowel-change 
as in sip) 4- -«f.] If. A Rttl© sip or sup. 

In all her dinner she drinketl) but onee, and that is not 

S ure wine, but water mixed with wine; in suche wise 
lat with her sippet* none may satisfle bis appetite and 
much Icssc kill his thirst. 

Oiuvarot letters (tr. by Hdlowe% 1677), p. 9S. 

2. Anything soaked or dipped in a liquid be- 
fore being eaten; a sop; especiitlly, in the 


vtut :s$pAenostomata. vrmKmtvmt, Kfwrwiw xvilq vnwu , vt RVp. Vopt’ViAii.y , vui? 

abranchial Siphon: s, proboscis; c . oper V* pluTal, bread cut into Small picocs and scrvcd 

BWnvBl.. {„ ,„iik or broth. In nod«ra o^or, tb. tern I. ap- 

piled to small pieces of toasted or friM bread servM 
with soup or with minced meat 
Cut this broad in sippets for brewia 

l/rguhart, tr. of Babslaia it 4. 
Put then into him {a chub] a oonvtmieot quantify of the 
best butter you can get with a little nttl3D% gra^ into 
It, and sippets at white bread. 


cation the SUphom- 
stofsatfi were one of three families into which he olvidcd 
his SiphotwbranekUaa, contrasted with Entamostamata and 
AriffwsttmuUa. and included numerous genera of several 
modern families, as PleurUmnidm, TurmwdUdse, CtHum- 
betUdse, MurMda, and others. All these gastropods are 
marine, and most are oariiivorous. 

siplionostomatoiia (sHfo-no-stom Vtus), a. [< 
NL. siphonostowatus, < Gr. o/^, a tube, pipe, 
4- ffTd//a(T-), mouth, front.] Having a sipno- 
nate mouth, in any form; of or pertaining to the 
mphonostomata, in any sense. 8peciftcally-<a) 
Having a tubular or fistulous snout m a pipe-fish. (6) 
Raving mouth-parts fitted for sucking or hoioing on, as a 
flrii-lottse : opposed to fsioniosUmmUms. (o) Having the 
lip oi the shell eanalicnlate, as asholl-flsh ; not holostam* 
atoos. JdMo siphovwstosnam 


3. 


/. WaiUm, Complete Angler, p. 70 l 
A fragment ; a bit. 

What can jrou do with three or four fods In a dish, and 
a Uockbead cut Into sippets? 

Middleton and Hoiriep, Spanish Oypgy, U. 1. 

alltple (sip'l), pret, and pp, Hppled, ppr, eto- 
pmg, tFreq. of^.] I. intrand. To sip fre- 
quently; Upi^e. 


A trick Ilf sqgi^ sod Ml; Aoliquaiy, is, 

n, frond. To drink by sips. 

From thii topic he transferred hit disquisMIons to the 
verb drink, whtoh he sflinnsd was improperly applied to 
the taking of coffee ; inasmuch as people did not drink, 
but sip or elppU that liq^. 

Roderick (IMOi,) 

ffipresti n. An obsolete spelling of eyjrireddS. 
Bipnncnlacea ( sl-pung-kHi-l&'sf-ij.}, n, pi, [NL., 

< LL. mjpofietfkd, a little tube or dphon (see 
Sipuneutus, diphmcle), 4* -atm,] The sp^a* 
worms, in a broad sense, as a mup of ecnino- 
derms: synonirmous wiw Oemyrea, Brandt 
1835. 

fiipiincalaioeaii (si-pung-k^-l&'s^-a^), a, and a. 

1. a. Of or pertaining to the Sipunculaoea ; si- 
punouloid; gephyrean. 

n. n. A member of the SipuneuUum; a 
^phyrean worm. 

npuneolaceoTUi (sl-pung-ku-l&'Bhius), a. Same 
as sipuncukicean, 

Bipuncolida (si-puno-kfi'li-dft), n. pi, [NL., < 
Stpuneulus 4* -Ida.] The spoonworms: so named 
by Leuckart in 1848 as an order of bis class Sey- 
todermatat contrasted with Bolothuria, 
Bipnnoalide (sI-pung-kii'H-d§), n. pi, [NL., 

< Sipunculus + -idfi!.] 1. The spoonworms 
proper, a restricted family of sipunculoid or 
gepnyrean worms, typified by the genus Sipun- 
culus, having a retractile tentaouriferous pro- 
boscis. — 2. The Sipuneuloidea as a class of ani- 
mals under a phylum Gephyrea, E, R, Lankesier, 

aipuiumlifonn (si-pung^fi-li-fdrm), a, [< NL. 
mpunculus, q. v., + L. fornta, form.] Same as 
sipunculoid, 

Sipimeuloid (sl-pung'ku-loid), a. and n. [< SI- 
punoulus 4* -Ota.] i. a. Resembling a Sj^on- 
worm; related or pertaining to the Sipuncu- 
loiflea : as, a sipunculoid gepnyrean. 

H. n. A member of the SipunculoMea. 
Bipmumloidea (si-pnng-kii-loi'df-tt), «. jd, 
[NL., < Sipunculus 4* -oiaea,'] The spoonworms, 
m a broad sense, as a class of annulose animals : 
synonymous with Sipuficulaeea and Gephyrea, 
Bil^un^omoplia (si-pung'ku-lo-m6r'fft), w. 

punculusJii. v., 

4. Gr. pofMfdf 
form, shape.] 

The spoon- 
worms as a 
subclass of 
Gephyrea, con- 
trasted with 
Echiuromor- 
pha, and com- 
posed of two 
orders, Sii^n- 
culina nnaPri- 
aptUina, 
sipuncalo- 
morphic (i^- 
pung ^kfi -l6- 
m6r”fik).‘a. [< 

Sipuncutomor- 
pha Ac,'] 

Having the 
form or struc- 
ture of a 
spoonwonn; of 
or pertaining 
tothei^tpuiiCM- 
lomorpha. 

Bipiincnlii6(8i- 

pUng'ku-lUS), ^*»{|yJ.*:^nervoi» cord.wdlng 

«. [NL., < 

LL. sipuncu- 
lus, var. of si- 
phunculus, a 
little tube or 
pipe; see w- 
phuneU,] 1. 

The typical genus of SipuncuUdsB, named by 
Brandt, in 1^, as a genus of echiuoderms. 
Ilie retractile proboede it m long ee the body, sad pro* 
vided with s oirolet of tentsolee about the month. 8, 
bemhardus la found on the ooaet of Europe, living at a 
depth of from 10 to SO fathoms in the aheil of tome mol- 
luak. Some tpeolet burrow lu the aand andart used tor 
bait or ae food, aa S. sduMs, 

2. [{. 0 .] A member of this genus, 
sipylite (sip'i-lit), n, [So oSled in allusion to 

tne associated names niobium and iantaXiim; 

< L. Sipylus, < Gr. ltirv2oc, the name of one of 
the children of Niobe and of a mountain near 
Smvma where Niobe was changed to stone, 4* 
At^, 0t, niobium, tantdhimA A rare niotiite 
of erbium, the metals of the cerium group, 
uraidttxmffiMl other bases, st oocun in tetfafoast 



A. StpttneulHS nttdus, one fourth natuMl 
Use, In longitudinnl wetinn. T, tonucleit 
r, r, r, r, four retraentr muncleit of the probos- 
cis, detached from the puint» r', r ’ in the body- 
wallfi: a, anus; or, esophagus; i. Intestine 
with ia loops ; Mf jf, apfieudages of rec- 
tum ; M, fiikiform muscle : m, dilated groove 
of Intestine : y, anal niuKles t Jr, c«ecal glands 
of /, caeca, the ao-calied testet ; /, pure at end 
of body : n, nervous cord, ending in a lobed 
ganglionic mass near the mouth, with an en- 
bigemcnt, £*. poNteiiorly; m', m'*, muscles 
associated with the nervous cord. 

Jf, Larval Sipunculus, about one twelfth of an 
Inch long, o, mouth ; or, esophagus ; jr, csnmI 
gland ; 7', intestine with masses of fatty cells t 
a, anus ; m. ciliated groove of intsstins ; r* 
brain with two palm w red eye-spots ; w. ner- 
vous cord; p, pore; so'called testes; 
tr, circlet ofdlia. 


bfowuUai.bUwl( 0^ m It li iMliid lii 

AwliwsC ocMuilar. Tliiniite* 

M ^0 (»! k«m), I*. [L. If any one. the first 

words of aformal notiflcatiou or ftovertisemeDt : 
iif it : quiUf my met seewho,] A publie notice; 
speeifieaUy, in the OA of Eng., a notice public- 
ly given in the parish church of a candidate for 
the diaeonate or priesthood, announcinir his in- 


the diaeonate or priesthood, announcing his in- 
tention to ofifer himself for ordination, and ask- 
ing any one present to declare any impediment 
against his admission to orders, in tlieoMe of a 
tnihop s pabllo notice U afllxed to the door of a ohiirch 
(Bow Church for the province of Canterbury). 

Baw'it thou ever vtguii patch'd on Paul's church door, 
To seek some vacant vicarase before? 

Bp. UM, Satirea XL v. 

My end la to paste up a «f quU. 

MarHon, What you Will, Hi. (Nam.) 
(srkwis), V. t, [< si aids, n.] To adver- 
tise or notify publicly. [Bare.] 

I must excuse my departure to Theomachna otherwise 
he msy send here and ciy after me, and Si quu me In the 
next gasette. Omtimnan InstrwUdt p. S12. (pavie§.) 

sir (sdr), w. [< ME. sir, syr, ser, pi. sires, seres, 
serys, a shortened form, due to its unaccented 
use as a title, of sire.s^e c= loel. sira, in mod. 

S ron. sera, sdra, < OF. sire, master, sir, lord, in 
'. used in address to emperors and kings (s 
Pr, sire, eyre ss It. sere, sire, ser), a weaker form 
of OF. senre, sendra (in acc. and hence nom. 
seigneur, sieur xs Sp. setior = Pr. Pg. senhor ss 
It. signor, a lord, gentleman, in address sir), < 
L. senior (acc. seniorem), an elder, ML. a chief, 
lord: see senior. Ct, sire, signor, seignior, sefior, 
etc.] If. A master; lord; sovereign. The use 
of sir In this and the next sense is derived in part, if not 


0lf Jciulta a fdrlssi: a dtanonuan* 

Instead of a IMChfttl and pMutuliMu^ 

Jetn, which hath better wm to playtog attables . . . 
than to Clod's word, IMem. 

BarisyoonL see tosifpiKirik->-g|rB«iirdi 
povilley. Same as izcper <f« Cotw^p. 

sir (s6r), v.; pret. and pp. ei/rred, ppr. sirring. 
[< sir, «.] 1. trans. To address as *^slr.” 

My brother and sister Mr. Solraes'd him and Birr'd him 
op at every word. 

Miehard$on, Clarissa Harlowe, 1. 47. (Batriei.) 
n. intrans. To use the word sir. 

Oh it looks m 

When delicate tongues disclaim all terms of kin, 
Sirdno and Madam*ing. HUndhey, To Margaret Hill. 

Blraballi(sir-a^bari),9t. [S.Amer.] A fragrant 
timber from British Guiana, the product of an 
imidentified tree. 

BiraBkier, n. Same as seraskier. 

Bircitf (sdr-kkr'), w. [Also sirkar, drear, cercar; 
< Hind, sarkdr, < Pers. sarkdr. head of affairs. 


wholly, from ita use in address (def. 8)j the re^ar form 
for these senses is «»re. (See sire.) Hie Middle English 
forms cannot be discriminated in the plural 


Sole sir o' the world, 

1 cannot project mine own cause so well 
Tb make tt dear. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 180. 

2. A person of rank or importance ; a person- 
age; a gentleman. 

A nobler sir ne'er lived 
Twlxt sky and ground. 

Shdkt Cytnbeltoe, v. 5. 145. 
Here stalks me by a proud and spangled sir, 

That looks three iiandfttls higher than his foretop. 

B. Jontcn, Cynthia's Kevela, UL 2. 

3. Master; mister: a respectful and formal 
title of address, used formerly to men of supe- 
rior rank. (> 08 ition, or age, and now to men of 
equal rank, or without regard to rank, as a mere 
term of address, without etymological signifi- 
cance. In emphatic assertions, threats, or reproaches 
the word takes meaning from the tone to which it Is ut* 
tered. It was used sometimes formerly, and Is still dia- 
lectally, in addressing women. 

"What, 9ery$r he setth. "this goth not all a right" 
Qmery&$ (A E. T. S.),T 1586. 
And fLotl seido, I prey sow, smim, bowith down into the 
hows of soure child, and awellith there. 

Wydif, Oen. xlx. 2. 


rlstian names 


My noble girls ! Ah, women, women, IooIl 

Our lamp Is spent, it 's out ! Good sif’s, take heart 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 16. 84. 

Ped. Whence come you. sir f 

San. From Ileaing myself, sir. 

Sbto. From playing with fencers, sir; and^hey have 
beat him out of his clothes, sir. 

Middleton and Bavday, Spatiislt Gypsy, li. 2. 

Bhe had nothing ethereal about her. No^ sir; the waa 
of the earth earthy. 

Thadcoray, Fita-Boodle Papers, Dorothea. 
BpeoiBoaUy— (a) (eap.1 A title of honor prefixed to the 
Chrlstisn names of knights and baronets, and formerly 
applied also to those of higher rank, as the king ; it was 
also prefixed occasional^ to the title of rank itaell : as, 
Sir King ; Sir Knight ; ^ Herald. 

Syr Edwarde^ somtyme Kynge of England, our fader. 

ArnoM's CAren., p. 81. 

But, Sir, ia this the way to recover your Father's Favour? 
Why, Sir Sampson will be irreconcileahle, 

Congrem, Love for Love, 1. L 
Sir king, there be hut two old men that know. 

Tmnyoon, Coming of Arthur. 
(At) Formerly, a title of a bachelor of arts ; hence, a title 
given to a eleigyman ; also^ a clergyman. 

Sir. A title formerly applied to priests and ourates in 
general, for this reason : domtous, the aoademtosl title of 
a baohelor of arts, waa usually rendered by sir in English 
at the univendties. So that a bachelor, who in the books 
stood Domlnus Brown, was In eonveraatton called Sir 
Brcwn. . * . Therefore, ss most deiiosl persons had tsken 
that first degrea, it beoame uauaL to style them Sir. 

Mares. 

And xxvtJ,Ds|r of August Deceasyd Syr Thomas Toppe, 
a prest of the west oountrs. 

IbrMsgleii» DIarleof Bng. Travell, p. 66. 

X prltheci put on this gown and this heard ; make him 
believe thou art Sir Topss the eurate. 

BBa».,T.NMlv.S».2. 

Voted, Sept Hh 1768^ **that SBr BawaU. B. A^ be the 


< Hind, sarkdr, < Pers. sarkdr, head of affairs, 
su^rintendent, chief, < ser, sar, the head, + kdr 
sr Bkt. kara, action, work, business. C£. sir- 
dar.l In India: (a) The supreme authority; 
the goverament. (b) The master; the head of 
a domestic establishment, (c) A servant who 
keeps account of the household expenses and 
makes purchases for the family ; a house-stew- 
ard ; in merchants’ offices, a native accountant 

or clerk, (d) A division of a province: used ^ 
chiefly in the phrase the Kortherfi Sircars, a *• 
former division of the Madras Presidency. 

Birdar (s^r-dfir'), n. [Also sardar; < Hind, sar- 
ddr, < Pers. sardar, a leader, chief, commander, . 

< ser, sar, a head, chief, + -dur, holding, keep- ^ 

ing, possessing. Cf. sircar."] In India: (o) A 
ohiei or military officer ; a person in command ^ 
or authority. ^ 

As there are many jatilzaiiea about the country on their 
little eatatea, they are governed by a sardar to every ca»- , 
tellate^ and are subject only to their own body. 

Poeocire, Description of the East, IX. i. 207. ne, 

(6) Same as sirdar-hearer, *e 

A oloaepalkee, witliapanaenger; ihetiearera . . . trot- 
ting to a Jerklngdltty which the sirdar, or leader, is fm- pi 
provislng. J.W. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 266w su. 

Birdar-bearer (s^r-dfir'bS^r^^r), n. In India, th 
originally, the chief or leader of the bearers of dc 
a palanquin, who took the orders of the master : nv 
hence, a head servant, sometimes a kind of head iiy 
waiter, sometimes a valet or body-servant. by 

sire (sir), n. [< ME. sire, syre = Sp. Pg. sire = inj 
G. Dan. Sw. sire, < OP. sire, master, lord, sir, th 
sire, lord (used in addressing a sovereign), < L. by 
senior, an elder, ML. a chief, lord, ong. adj., an 
elder,oompar. of old: see senior. Cf.eir. J sti 
If. A master; a lord; hence, a x>ersonage of 
imjKirtance ; an esquire ; a gentleman. JS 

Ther rede 1 wel he wol be lord and mre. an 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 12. ly 
Cure tire in his see aboue the aeuene atorris ^ 

Sawe the many myascheuya that these men dede. ^ 

Jdehard the Bedeleee, Hi. 852. 

or 

2. Master; lord ; my lord ; a respectful and for- tb< 
mal title of address, used formerly to men of in 
superior rank, position, or age, especially to a 5^ 
prince. (See sir.) Sire is or has been in pres- 
ent or recent use only in addressing a king or de 
other sovereign prince. 

Thence to the court he past ; there told the King, . . . 

And added *'8ire, ray liege, so much X learnt." 

Tennyean, Lancelot and Elaine, 

3f. The master of a house ; goodman ; husband. 


Upon a nyght Jankin, that waa our sire, 

Redde on his book, as he sat by the fire. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife Bath's Tale, I. 713. 

The only exception known to me la art. vi. in the Statute 
dee Pouliullera de Faria: **The wife of a poulterer roiw 
oairy on the said mystery after the death of her huaband, 
quite as freely as if her«f« was alive; and if she marries a 
man not of the mystery, and wishes to carry it on, she must 
buy the (right of carmng th^ mystery." 

MngUsh Oude (B. A T. 8.X p. cxxxiL, note. 

4. An old person ; an elder. 

He waa an aged eyre, all hory gray. 

Spenser, F. Q.,I. x. 5. 
That bearded, staff -supported Sire-- . . . 

That Old Man, atndiona to expound 
The spectacle, ia mounting high 
To da^ of dim antiqu^. 

Wordsteorth, white Doe of Rylatone, i. 

6. A father; an ancestor; a progenitor: used 
alsoinoomposition: a8,gran€Utrd/ great-grand- 
sire. 

Lewde wreoehe, wel byaemithe thi eirie aonne to wedde 
me I Oesta Bomanorutn (ed. Herrtage), p. 124. 

He^ but a duke, would have hia aon a king, 

And raise hia isaue, like a loving sirs. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., U. 8. 22. 

Sons, sfraa sad gnmdiBM, alt will wear the bm 

IHypi, Xmlt q< Horaea, XL L 171. 


6 * The male parent of a beast: used especially 
of stallions, but also of bulls, dogg, and other 
domestic animals : generally with dam as the 
female parent. 

The eiree were well selected, and the growing animals 
were not sabjoeted to the fearful setbacks attendant on 
passing a winter on the cold plains. 

The Century, XXXVII. 884. 

7. A breed ; a growth : as, a ^od sire of pigs, 
or of cabbages. Ualliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

sire (sir), V. t. ; pret. and pp. sired, ppr. siring. 
[< sire, ».] To beget; procreate: used now 
chiefly of beasts, and especially of stallions. 

Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base. 

Shak., CymbeUne, iv. 2. 86. 

fdredoXl (Si-rg'don), n. [NL. ( Wagler), < LL. si- 
redon, in pi. siredonm, < Gr. ortprftTijif, a late col- 
lateral form of aetptfv, a siren: see siren.] A 
larval salamander; a urodele batrachian with 
mils, which may subsequently be lost : original- 
ly applied to the Mexican axolotl, the larval or 
gilled form of Amblystoma meximna, under the 
impression that it was a distinct genus. See 
cut under axolotl. 

BirelBBB (sir'les), a. [< sire + -less.] 1. With- 
out a sire ; fatherless. 

That Mother-Maid, 

Who Siredese bore her Sire, yet ever-Maid. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartaa'a IHuinph of Faith, Iti. 88. 

2. Ungenerative; unprocreative ; unproductive. 

The Plant ia huff-leas, brafich4eaa, void of fruit; 

The Beast ia lust-leas, sex-leas, sMsse, mute. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartaa's Weeka it, Eden. 

siren (sl'ren), n, and a. [Early mod. E. also 
syren, sirenr. ; < ME. sirene, syrene, also serein, 
sereyn, < OF. serdne, F. sirene ss Pr. serena ss 
Bp. sirena ss Pg. serea, sereia ss It. sirena, serena 
ss D. sireen ss G. Dan. sirene ss Sw. siren. < L. 
siren, ML. also sirena and serena (by eonrusion 
with L. serena, fern, of serenus, serene), < Or. 
mtpfiv, a siren; formerly supposed to mean 
^entangler,’ < fieipA, a cord; out prob. akin to 
(wptytt a pipe (see syringe), Skt. y sear, sound, 
praise (> svara, a sound, voice, etc.), and E. 
swear, swarm.] I. n. 1 . In Gr, myth., one of two, 
three, or an in- 
determinate 
number of sea- aCI 
nymphs who 
by tneir sing- 
ing fascinated 
those who sailed 

by their island, 

and then de- 
stroyed them. 

In works of art they 
are represented as 

havlug the head, fkAlKvXS 

arms, and general- 
ly the boat of a M 

young woman, the 

wings and lower ^ ^ 

part of the body, 

or sometimea only sirens.- Ftom > Greek fdnemi tnarhie 


or aometlmea only sirens.- Ftom « Greek foneml maitele 
the iost, of a bird, in Chios. (FromMitthellungeaoftheGer- 
In Attic usage they institute in Athens.) 
are familiar as god- 
desses of the grave, peraoniiying the expresalon of remt 
and lamentation for the dead. See Harpy manumeni (un- 
der harpy), and compare cut under emoison. 

Next where the sireru dwell you plough the seas ! 
Their song ia death, and miffcea destruction pleaae. 

W. Broome, to Pope's Odyssey, xlL 61. 

2f . A mermaid. 

Though we mermaydeus clepe hem here 
In English, as is oure usaunce, 

Men clepen hem eereyns in France. 

Bom. of the Bose, L 684. 
Over-agaiust the creeke Ptestanum, there Is Leuoaais, 
called so of a meremaid or sirene there burled. 

Holland, tr. of Fltoy, HI. 7. 

8. A charming, alluring, or enticing woman ; a 
woman dangerous from her arts of fascination. 
’ This Semiramis, this nymph, 

This siren, that will charm Rome's Satnmtoe, 

Shak., Tit And, ii. 1. 88. 

4. One who sings sweetly. 

In deep <ff night . . . tlien listen 1 
To tlie celestial eirene* harmony. 

MUt^ Arcades, L 68. 

6t. A fabulous creature having the form of a 
winged serpent. 

Ther be also in some places of arahye aerpeutis named 
sirenes, that ronne faster than an hora& A haue wynges to 
fie. Babees Book^. E. T. 8.), p. 888. 

6. In herpet.: (a) Any member of the vSitvtttVLF. 
(b) [c<i|>.J [NL,] A Lmnean genus of amphibi- 
ans, now restricted as tbe type of the family N^'re- 
nidm. Also 8irene,^7. One of the Sirenia, as the 
manatee, dugong, halicore,or sea-cow; any sire- 
nian.— 8. An acoustical instrument eoniMiting 
essentially of a wooden or metallic disk, piereed 



with holes eqtiidisfcatitly arranged in a eirole. 
whieh can be revolved over a jet of oompressea 
air or steam so as to pro- 
duce periodic puffs. Wben 
the molutions are rapid enough, 
the puffs ooalesoe into a musleal 
tone. The revolutiou of the disk 
ts effected either by a motor of 
some kind, or by setting the 
holes at an oblique angle so that 
the impact of the Jet shall do the 
work. In the more oompliuated 
forms of the instrument two or 
more tones can be produced at 
onoe^ either by haring two or 
more oonoentiio oirolea of holes 
in the same disk, or by two sepa- 
rate disks: the latter form is 
called a dmilbU siren. The num- 
ber of rerolntions required to 
produce a given tone can be counted and exhibited in 
various ways ; and the application of the instrument in 
acoustical experiments and demonstrations is wide. In 
the cut « is a perforated disk made to revolve by the pres- 
sure of Uie air forced from the bellows beneath through d; 
5, vertical shaft revolving with the disk, and, by means of 
a pair of cog-wheels in the 1 k)x c, turning the two index- 
hands on their respective dial-plates, and thua register- 
ing the number of revolutions made during the time of 
observation. Very large sirens ore sometimes made for 
use as fog-signals, the sound being conveyed seaward in a 
large tminpat-shaped tut)e called a/oy-/iom, a name also 
given to the whole arrangement See fog-hom. Also 
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Alas ! thy sweet perftdtons voice botiiyii^ 

His wimton caif with 6iy bm. 

It. 3. 

girenian^ a. aud fi. [< NL* iSHrmta 

+ -««.] I. n. Pertainiug to the Sirmiaf or 
having their characters. 

U. n, A member of the Sirmia^ as a maua- 
tee, dugong, or sea-cow. 

sireniccu (si-ren-'i-k^l), a. P’ormerly also sy- 
retiicaU; < siren + -ic-of.] I. Of or pertaining 
to a siren ; sirenian, He^fwaod, Hierarchy of 
Angels, p. 647. [Bare.] — 2. Resembling or 
having the characters of a siren. [Bare.] 

Here 's a couple of ttrmUdl rascals shsU enchant ye : 
what shall they sing, my good lord? 

Jroraton, Malcontent, ill. 2. 

SlrenidA (si-ren'i-de), n, pL [NL., < Siren + 
1. In herpety a family of gradient or 
tailed amphibians, typified by the genus iS'ircn, 
with external gills persistent throughout life, 
maxillaries absent, intermaxillaries and man- 
dible toothless, palatines and pterygoids un- 
developed, and orbitosphenoids large, anterior, 


‘ ' JW0l(f AIM JFWjf 


giriiMti (sl^id'tirsis)^ «i. < l** BiritaiBy < Or. 

mpiamCf a disease produced bv the heat of the 
sun, < mipiavy be hot and scorching, < hot, 

scorching: Sirius,} 1. Sunstroke; c< 


; coup 

de Boleil.'^2. Exposure to sun for mediciul 
purposes; a stm-bath; insolation. Also called 
heliotherapy, 

ltricid» fsl-rlB^i^lfi), n. pi. [NL. fHer 
Schaeffer, 1840), < krex {Mrkh) + -Wlis.] 


n. Same as serinya,'^ 


Herrioh- 
. See 

XJroceridm, 
lArtoga (if -ring 
glringa-olL Sceou. 

Birlnget, 'h. An obsolete spelling of syringe. 

(sir'i-oil), n. Lemon-grass oil. Bee 

sixippaf, n, A Middle En^ish form of syrup, 
dxis (si'ris), n, [£. Ind.] One of seversl 

A. Xch- 


trees of the genus Alhiesia^ 


la, especiallv 
bek (Ameia ’speciosa, etc.), of tropical Asia 
and Africa, sometimes called the mris-acaeia. 
It iB a shade and crnamciital tree, and yirids atrhi-guni. 
The pink alriB is A. JuWnrUdn, the ailk-tree. which is also 
ornamental, and has a dark-brown mottled and ahinlng 
wood, used in making furniture. Bee sq/kd-ffriB.----8lris- 
gUXD, the exudation of the siriB-acaoia, employed to adul- 
terate gum arable and servloeahle for many common pur* 
poees, as in some calico-printing. 

Biritch (sit'ich), n. [Ar. sira^, oil of sesame.] 
Oil of sosamum. Bee oil, 

SiriUB (sir'i-us), n, [< L. Sirius, < Gr. Xeiptog, the 
dog-star, also sometimes applied to the stars 
generally, and to the sun (cf. odp, the sun, in 
Suidas): said to be < hot, scorching (an 

adj. of doubtful status).] A very white star, 
the brightest in the heavens, more than half 
a magnitude brighter than Canopus, the next 
brightest ; the dog-star. Its magnitude is — 1.4. 
It is situated in the mouth of the Dog. 
flirkar, n. See sircar, 

sirloin (s^r'loin ) , ». [Formerly an d prop, surloin, 


the Siren laeertina, extending up intc 
southern Illinois, and the Peeuaebra^ 


only in Geon 


2. An apparatus for testing woods and metals 
to ascertain their sonorous qualities. K H. 
Knight, — 10. In her,, the representation of a 
mermaid, used as a bearing. 

Zl. a. PeHaining to or characteristic of a 
siren; dangerously alluring; fascinating; be- 
witching. 

What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

Disfi Ju from limbecks foul as hell within ! 

Shak.t Bonnets, oxix. 

And still false-warbling in his cheated ear, 

Her Siren voice enchanting^draws him on. 

Thotnson, Spring, L Ml. 

giranc (ri-ren')* n- [< F. sirhne, a siren: see 
sirm,} Same as siren, 8. 

Sirana (^-re'ne), n, [NL. (Oken, 1816): see 
rirea.] In zooU, same as Siren.Q (6). 

Sirenla (id-r6'ni-ft), n. ph [NL., < L. siren, a 
siren: see stren.j The sirenian mammals or 
so-called herbivorous cetaceans, an order of 
educabilian placental Mammalia, having the 
body fish-like in form, with the hind limira and 
perns more or less completely atrophied, and 
the body ending in a horizontal expansive tail, 
either rounded or like the flakes or a cetacean. 


leoigia. 

2. In ichtn,, a family 


nehm etriahu, found 


They are ponularly known as mud-eels. 

OX uipnoous fishes : same 


as Sirmoidei, and including Lepidosirenidm and 
Ceratodon tidsB, Gmther, S&dy of Fishes, p. 355 
sirenize (s!'ren-Iz), v, i , ; pret. and pp. sirenized, 
ir. sirenizing. [< sirm + ^ize.} To play the 
iren ; use the arts of a siren as a lure to in- 
jury or destruction. JSlount, Glossographia. 
“Bare.- 


PP^ 

sir 


re.l 

renoid (si'ren-oid), a, and n, [< Siren -f -oid.] 
[, a: 1. In resembling or related to the 

inns Siren . — 2t. In iehth., of or pertaining to 



the Sirenoidei, 
n .t ft. A dipnoau fish of the group Sirenoidei. 

Sirenoidea (si-re-noi'df-^), t<. pi. Same as Si- 
renoidei. 

Sirenoidei (ri-re-noi'de-l), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
aetpi/s, a siren, + ehiog, form.] A group of fishes, 
typified by the genus l^e^dosiren, to which vari- 
ous values have been mven. (a) A family of dlp- 
noans: same as Lepidosirmidse. GUnther. (b) An order 
of dipiioans, including the family Sirenoidei or Lepidosi- 
rentojK, etc. 

sirenyt (sS'reu-i), «. [Formerly syrenie; < siren 
+ -i/i,] The arts and practices of a siren; 
fatal allurements. 

Bowse vp the watch, lull’d with world’s Syrenie. 

Tourneur, Transformed Metamorphosis, st 36. 

Sires (ri'reks), n. [NL. (Linnsaus, 1767), < Gr. 
aeipfjv, a siren, a wasp.] See Vrocsnis, 

sirgang (s^r'gang), ft. [£. Ind.] The so-called 
green jackdaw of Asia. Cissa sinensis, Tlie sir- 
gang Inhabits the sontheasteni Himalayan region, and 
thence through Burma to Tenasseriro, and has occasioned 
much literature. It was originally described and hgured 
by French omitbologista as a roller, whence its earliest 
technical name, Coracias ehinemds of Boddaort 


story that the f 
loin received its name because it was knighted 
as ‘^Sir Loin" by King James I., though evi- 
dently a humorous invention suggested bv the 
erroneous spelling sirloin for surloin, has boon 
gravely accepted by many as an actual fact.] 
The loin, or upper part of the loin, of beef, or 
part covering either kidney. 

And after ovensonge he went agayn to Christeschyrobe, 
and delivered Master iioodnestoun a ribbe of bef and a 
surloin for young monks. 

Documents €(f date 25 Benry VtlJ., quoted in 
■ Q.,7th ser.,VI.886. 


[N. and 


9 genus C 

was founded upon it by Bede In 1826, since which time it 
has mostly been called Cimt sinensis, sometimes C. sped- 


Akmertcan Man&te« (Manatui amtricanut), one of th« Sirenut. 

The brain is small and particularly narrow. Tlie periotic 
and tympanic bones are ankylosed together, hut not with 
the squamosal; the foramen magnum is posterior, di- 
rected somewhat downward ; the lower Jaw has a well- 
developed ascending ramus, a coronold im>ceas, and an or- 
dinary transverse condyle; and theteeui are molariform, 
adapted to chew herbage. The nook Is moderate, and the 
axis has an odontoid process. The fore limbs are moder- 
ately developed, with a flexure at the elbow ; the carpaL 
metacarpal, and phalangeal bones are directly articulated 
and of normal number. There are two mammn, pectoral. 
The heart is deeply Assured between the ventrlcies. (Bee 
first cut under heart.) In nearly all the above characters 
the Sirenia are contrasted with the Cetaeea. which they 
resemble, and with which they were formerly classed as 
Cetaeea herbiwra. They are large or huge unwieldy and 
un^nly aquatic animals, inhabiting the sea-shores, bays, 
and estuaries of various countries, never going out to sea 
like cetaceans, nor ascending rivers far. They feed en- 
^ely on aquatic vegetation. There are only two living 
ua Ha/wofv, the manatees and dugo^s, 
aliearidm. The 



Let PlutuB go! No, let me return again to onions and 
pease-porridge then, and 
never be acquainted with 
the happiness of a sirloin 
of n>sst-Deof. 

Randolph, Hey for Uon- 
(eaty, 11. 2. 

Sirlyf. a. An obso- 
lete form of surly. 

fiinnark (s^r'miirk), 
n. See surmark. 

fi. An obso- 
lete fonn of surname. 

Biro (si'ro), n. [NL. 

(Latreille, 1864), said 
to be derived (in 
some allusion not 
known) < Or. atp6c, a 
pit, pitfall : see sUo.} 

The tjmical genus of 
Sironiam, Two species 
inhabit Europe, one the 
PhiUppines, and another 
(iindescribed) is found in 
the Unit^ States. Also 



.Ww arntricattut. 
(liairiine showK nsturat sice.) 


called CyphovMhcdmus. 

Siroc (si pok), fi. [< F. siroc.i It. sirocco: see 
sirocco.} Same as sirocco. [Kare.] 

Stream could not ao perveraely Wind 
But com of Guy’s was there to grind ; 


Sirgaog (COea sineMJtit), 


_ liny 

The siroe found it on Its way, 
To speed his sails, to dry his 


It is Ibh Inches long, the wing 6, the tall 7 to 6i ; the 
^ .. ujteet are coral-rod, “ 


geuera, Manatus and Halicore, the manatees and di 
representing two families, Manatidm and ttulieorid 
sea-cow, Rhytina desHeri, recently extinct, rraresents a 
third family, Rhytinidm. There are several other extinct 
genera, aeme of them constituting the family Biditherii. 
ass. See the technical names, and cuts under dugong and 
KkyUna. 

(d-re'ni-an), a. [< L. sirenius, of the 
sirens, < siren, siren : see siren.} Pertaining to Bixlza 
or eharaeteristic of a siren. per 


head is fully crested ; the bill anc 

fresh-molted plumage in life Is a level; 
peculiarity of soon changing to verdf 
In staffed specimens. 


The 

, but has the 
ue, as it does also 


Joularly if exj;K)seo to the light. 

This green or blue is varied with a black fillet enolrming 
the hea<L with white tips and black subtwrmlnal bars on 
the tail-feathers and inner quill-feathen, and with bright 
sanguine red on the wings, which easily fades to a dull red- 
disn-biwn. A variety of the Bii|rang found in Sumatra fa 

inusarethe 


called C. minor; oUiw species <SP^e same genus m 
Ceylonese C. omata and the Japanese C, thatatsfna. 


a, [< Sirius -f* dm,} Of or 


hay. 

JEhnenefi, Guy. 

Zirocco (si-rok'd), n. [Formerly also seirocoo^ 
also sometimes siroc; as G. sirocco, sirokko m 
Sw. Dan. sirocco sb F. sirocco, siroe, formerly 
also siroch aa Pr. siroe, < It. sirocco, earlier 
rocco, sciloeco ta Bp. siroeo, jatoque, walrus (of. 
also xirque) as Pg. xaroco, mrouco ss Ft. siroe 
SB OF. sieloc, sem; also with the Ar. artiole 
( Ar. esh-sharq) Pr. eyssiroe, issaHot ea OF. yssk 
the southeast wind, I Ar« smrq, east ; cf . a 
eastern (> prob. Sp. xirqus, anove).- From i 
same source are Saracen, Mrsenet, etc. The 
mod. Ar. shew, shs%, siroccoi Is a xeflegof llm 




#ftBt wilid* Tiro jubitiiiot oUwetof Italiiui wind! w In* 
d«d0d l^jr th« term. One li o werm, humid, aultiry wind 
hooomiMuiiM hy nOn. Thle le the ohamoteriitic wind on 
theeiMitelfleof mi tree of low ureMure, and prevail! mtlu* 
ly dvDrtug the winter eeMon. The other type of lirocco 

mlled in KnBilih 
^ jlowine from the 

j Malta, BioUy, and 

Kajdei. During Ita providence the aky Ui covered with a 
denie bajm peraou! Buffer from extreme laaaitude, and 
vegetation la paTuhed and burned. Ho month ia free from 
It, out It ii moat frequent in the apilrig. Ita direction 
varlea from aoutheaat to aouthweat. 

forth ruah the Levant and the Ponent winda^ 

Eurua and Zephyr, with their lateral noiae, 

Siroeeo and Libeocnla MiUon, P. L, x. 700. 

Slrogoniiaill]n(8i^ro-gd-iiim^i*um), n.; pi. Mro- 
gtmmia (-tt). [NL., < Gr, aeip&j a cord, 4- NL. 
gonimium*} In Uehenohj a ^onimium which is 
scvtonemoid or sirosiphonoid and truncated: 
it is oharacteristio of the family Ephebacei, Bee 

jfonidiumf 8. 

mronidaB (si-ron'i-dd), n. pL [NL., < Siro(n-) 
+ -fdM.] A family of traeneate arachnidans of 
the order Pkalangtda or Ovilionina . They have an 
oval flattened body, comparatively abort Icga, very long 
threo*iointedohelioereB, and atalked eyea altuatM farapart 
on each aide of the head. The family la Rifled by the 
genua Siro, and ia aynonyrooua with CypMtpHhalinidM. 
The ipeolea are of amall aue and reaomble mltea. 

Slrcm (sir^op), n. If, A former spelling of nyrup, 
—2. One oi the kettles used in the open-kettle 
process of sugar-making. [Southern IT. B.] 
Thecaae-julce . . . in the oourae of the boiling ia ladled 
ancceaaively into the otheratkettlea], called, in order, **the 
prop "or "proy,” “the flambeau/’ “the tirop" and “the 
battery *’ Tht Century, XXXV. 116. 

Sirosiphon (si-r^-si'fon), w. [NL. (Ktitzing, 
1843), < Gr. oeipa, a cord, + a tube : see 

8iphon,Ji A genus of fresh-wator algae, of the 
ctass Cyanophyoete and order or section Siro»i- 
phonea* The cella of the fllamente are in one, two, or 
many aeriea^ by lateral divlaion or multiplication. The 
younger forma have one or two aoriea ; the older otiea 
often six to ten. The cella are aurrounded by a diatinot 
membrane, which la very prominent in the older fila- 
menta. Some of the apeciea partake largely of the na- 
ture of liohena 

flirosiphonaceous (si-rO-si-fo-na'shius), a. [< 
Siroatphon + In hot., same as nirom- 

plumoid, 

Sirofliplioneas (s!'ro-si-fo'n^d), n.pL [NL., < 

Sirosiphon 4 An ordc^r, or acooraing to 

some a section, of fresh-water algSD, of the class 

Cyanophyoete, It takea ita name from the genua Siro- 

eiphon, which haa fllamerita deatitute of a hair-point, and 

. . ..... - . . 


tnehomea Inoluaed in a aheath, profuaely brand 
divlaion of tlie oolla takea place In a line parallel with the 
Bidea aa well aa tranaveraely. 

■irofliphionold (si-ro-si'fo-noid), a. [< Sirotri- 
phm 4 -oiri.] In bot,, resembling or belonging 
to the genus Sirosiphon or the Siroaiphonete, 
Birplmg, n. Bee Syrphm, 
flirple (sdr'pl), V, t, and i, ; pret. and pp. airphdy 
ppr. sirpling. [Appar. a var. of nipple,'} To 
Sipple. Brookett ; Jamieson, [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

sirrah (sir'll), n. [Formerly also airrUy airrhOy 
aerrha (the* last form being indicated also by 
the pron. sar'ra ” given by Walker and other 
authorities) ; appar. an extension of dtr, or a 
modified form, in address, of the orig. dissyl- 
labic aire (not < Icel. sfm, sir, now used, like 
airrahy in contempt) : see aiVy mVc.] A word of 
address, generally equivalent to fellow,” or 
to “sir” with an angry or contemptuous force. 
Now obedete or archaic it waa formerly applied acme- 
tlmea to ohUdreu in a kind of playfuliioaa, or to male acr* 
vanto in haatlneaa and aometimea alao to femalca 
Serrha, hena, lo. Levine, Manip. Vooab., col. 1, 1. S. 


The mcaa 

And hail of tultora that attend to uaher 
Thdr Iovc’b tiMmerenee to your daughter, wait. 

With one eouaent, which can beat ideaae her eye 
In offering at a dance. 

FMtJiet {and anotAar), Eair Maid of the Inn, lit. 1. 

Marry, out upon him ! afr-rrcaranca of your miatreaa- 
•bip. Middieton, Mlchaelmaa Term, li. a. 

sirtf, ». See ayrt, 

simp, simped, etc. Bee ayrttpy etc. 

Sinrente (sir-vont'), n. [< P. airvente, < Pr. 
BirventeSy aermntea (= OP. airventoia ss Bp. aer- 
venteaio s= It. aert)ente8e)y a song (see def.), < 
aerviVy serve: see aerve^y and cf. aermni,} In 
muaiCy a service-song (so called in distinction 
from a love-song), a mnd of song composed by 
the trouv^res and troubadours of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, usually to satirize 
the faults and vices of the great and of the 
society of their day. with the aotire rellgloua or love 
poetry waa often mingled, forming ciuloua contraata. 
There were also political airveniea, auch aa thoae of tlio 
warrior poet Bertrand de 1k>m, Viacount of Hautefort In 
P^rigor^ who moved peopiea to atrlfe, acattered hla enc> 
mlea, or expreaacd hla emotiona in verae of atraiige energy 
and conauuiinatti akill. 

The atream of time, in which ao many more preefoua 
thinga have been aubmerged, haa brought down to ua 
Bome few eirventee or aatiric laya that entitle Blchard [I.] 
to the name of a trouv^e. 

Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hlat, p. 12.S. 

sis^, siss^ (sis), n, [Also in dim. aiaay; a general 
use of the fem. name SiSy SiaSy formerly also 
Ci^ Sysy < ME. ^CiaaOy Ceaacy an abbr. of Cicely y 
ME. *Ceciliey Siaailie, Ccoite, l^lle (also Cecilia.) y 
< OP. CecilCy a fem. name made familiar in 
England as that of a daughter of William the 
Conqueror, < L. Ceecilia, a fem. name. Cicely 
was formerly a very common fem. name. Cf. 
jill^y gill6, similarly derived from Jilliun, Gil- 
liany also formerly a common fem. name, now, 
like dcMyy almost disused. P^om Sia, Siaa is 
derived the surname Siaaon, In def. 2 the 
word is commonly regarded as an abbr. of aia- 
ter,'] 1. A girl; a sweetheart; a jill: a famil- 
iar term. 

The plowman that in tlmea paat waa oontonted In rua> 
aet muat now udaiea have hia doublet of the faahion, with 
wide cuta, hia garters of fine alike of Qronado, to meet 
hia SU on Sunday. 

Lodge, Wita Miaerie (1596). (ffaUiwell.) 
2, A familiar term of address to a little girl. 

riJ. 8.] 

w. An obsolete form of aice^. 

Biflal (sis'al), n, [Also aiml; short for Siaal 
j/raaa,] Bame as maal hemp. 

Sisal grass. Bame as Siaaf hemp. 

Sisal nemp. Bee henequeny ana compare iaile. 
siroowet, siskowet (sis'k^t), n. [Also ala- 
kawety aiakowity aiakiwit; Araer. Ind. Cf. c»«c«.] 
A variety of the great lake-trout, Salvelinua 
( Criativomcr) namapevah, var. aiaeowety found in 
Lake Superior, onnnaliy described as 'a dis< 


■tfft 

ehish sr Pol. esyzh ss Upper Borbian chizhik ss lit- 
tle Buss. cAyzh » Buss. chizhU; cf. Hung. eziZy 
OPruHs. ecilixy a siskin. In view of this origin, 
the word is not connectod with Bw. dial, aiaay 
expressing the sound of the wood-grouse, or 
with E. siaa, I). aiaaeny hiss.] A small frin- 
gilline bird, Chruaomitria (or Spinua) apinuSy 
related to the goldfinch. Inhabiting the temper- 
ate parts of the Palearciic region; the aber- 
devine or block- 
headed thistle- 
finch; the tarin. 

The length ia 4 k 
inchea, the extent 
9 inchea ; the male 
haa the crown and 
throat block, the 
back gn^irii-green , 
atreokea with block 
ahoft-lineiL the 
broaat yellow, the 
abdomen whitlah. 
the Bidea atreaked 
with block, the 
wings and toll va- 
ried with yellow. 

The female ia duller 
and mure simply 
colored. The bill ia 



SKlcin (Chrysemitris spintts). 


Sima, 0 dbntemptuuas word, irronloally compounded of 
Sir and a, ha, 9M much to say, oA tfr or air bay, Ac. 

Mineheu. 

Sirrah Iroa, go. Shok., A. and C., v. 2. 220. 

Pl^lfc^ boy, and eirrah: these ore oU my titles. 

B. Joneon, CynUiia’a Bevels, iL 1. 

Otteas how the Ooddeaa greets her Son : 

Come hither, Sirrah: no, begone. 

Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 

■Ir-reTSrenoet (s^r-revVrens), n. [A corrup- 
tion of aave^remrencey a translation or transfer 
of L. B€klvd feverenUdy reverence or decency be- 
ing safe, i. e. preserved or regarded: aalvd, 
fem, abi. of Bahua, safe; reverenUdy abl. of 
fwerentiay reverence: see B<tfe tknd^ rwerence.] 
Bame as save or Boving your roverenoe (which 
see, under revereitee), need as a noun. Seedupc- 
revgrence. 

And, air, einrevmnee of your manhood and gentry, I 
have brought home saeh money ea you lent me. 

Qfeene and Lodge, Looking Qlaaa for Lond. and Eng. 

A very revenmt body ; ay, auch a one aa a man may not 


tinct species called Salmo aiacowet. Bee lake- 
trout, 2. 

siset. An old siielling of 8ice\ size^. 

sisefoil (sis 'foil), n. [< Bise, aice^, 4 foi^.] 
In Acr.j same as aexfoil, 

Sisel (sis'el), n. The suslik, a spermophile of 
eastern Europe and Siberia, J^emiophuua dtiU 
lua. See out under ausUk. 

Siserary (sis'e-ra-ri), n. [Also aiserari, aiae- 
rara, aiaacrara, maaerary, aaaarara, aaaaarara, 
a popular corruption or certiorari : see certio- 
rari.] It. A certiorari, a legal writ by which 
a proceeding is removed to a higher court. 

There are old man at the present that are ao poysoned 
with the affectation of law-worda . . . (that] they cannot 
ao much as pray but in law, that tiieir aiiitiea may be re* 
moned with a writ of Error, and their aoulea fecht up to 
heauen with a aaaarara. 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, Iv. 2. 

Hence — 2. Any effective, telling action ; es- 
pecially, a stroke ; a blow. [Prov. Eng.] 

I have gi’en the dirty slut a aiaarary. 

Smollett, Humphrey ainker, p. 83. 

Re attacked it with auch a aiaarary of Latin as might 
have soared the Devil himself. SeoU. 

With a sissrtjy, with auddenneaa, vehemence, or vio- 
lence; with a vengeance. 

It waa on a Sunday In the afternoon when I fell in love 
all at once with a amerara; it burat upon me, an’ please 
your honour, like a bomb. 

Sterna, ’Tristram Shandy, VL 47. (Daviea.) 

siflkawetf, ’t* Same as aiacowet, 

aisilrin (sis'kin), n. [a J>, aiiq^e a MLG. siaek, 
ciaeky aisex. ziaeke, LG. jdaeke, aieake a MHG. 
zfaecy me, G. eeiaigy zeiaekeny zeiaely etc., a Dan. 
aiagen a Bw. aiaka a Norw. aiaik, aiafc, a siskin ; 
derived, all prob. Girongh G., and with the ter- 
mination variously conformed to a dim. suffix 
<D. ^y G. •ohetOy < Blovanian ehizhek m Bohem. 


extremely acute. The name ia ex- 
tended, with a qualifying term, to a few closely related 
birds : thus, the American siskin ia the pine-flnoh, Chry- 
aomitria (or Sjdnus) pinua.— -Siskin paXTOt, oue of the 
pygmy parrots of the genua Naaitema. 

Biflkin-green (sis'kin-greu ), It. A shade of light 
green inclining to yellow, as the color of tiie 
mineral uranite. 

siskiwit, siskowet, n. Same as aiacowet. 

sismograph, n. Same as aeiamograph, 

SiSUOmefor, it. Same as aeiamometer. 

sismondilie (sls-mon'din), It. [Named after 
Prof. Siamonda, an Italian geolo^st and min- 
eralogist.] A variety of ehloritoid from St* 
Marcel in Piedmont. 

Bisor (si'sor), ti, [NL. (Hamilton-Buchanan, 
1822).] A'genus of Indian fishes, representing 
in some systems the family Sisoridae, as S, rhdb- 
fUphorua. 

Sisoridse (si-sor'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Siaor 4 
-idm.'^ A family of nematognathous fishes, ex- 
emplified by the genus Siattr, in the typical apeoim 
the Wly ia elongate, and moatly naked, but with a row of 
Imny plates along the middle of the back, and rough along 
the lateral line; the head ia depressed, and the mouth 
inferior ; » short dorsal is connectod with ttie abdominal 
part of the vertebral column, the anal ia abort, and the 
ventrala are aix- or Beven-rav<^ The few known apeciea 
are confined to the fresh waters of aouthem Asia. 

sisourt, It. [ME., also ayaour, aiaoure, by apher- 
esis from ^aaiaour, < AP. ^aaiaour (vernacularly 
aaaeour: see aewer^), ML. reflex aasiaor, prop. 
asacaaoTy lit. fone who sits beside,^ an assessor, 
etc. : see aaaize and aaseaaor.] One who is de- 
puted to hold assizes. 

Ac Symonye and Cyuile and aiaaurea of oourtea 

Were moate pryue witli Mede. 

Piera Plowman (BX 11. 62. 

The xlj. aiaourra that weren on the quest 

Thei ahttl ben bonged this day ao bane I gode rest 

Tale ({f Qamdyn (Chaucer Boc.X 1. 871. 

sisourest, n. pi. An obsolete variant of aciaaora. 

siss^ (sis), V. i, [< ME. aiaaen =r D. aiaacn, hiss, 
s: G. ziachen, hiss ; cf. Bw. dial, aiaa, * siss * Uke 
the wood-grouse; imitative. Cf. hiaa, aizzte.] 
To hiss. 

n. See stsl . 

SiSSerBkite (sis'^r-skit), n. [< Siaacrak (see 
def.) 4 -ite^.] A variety of iridosmium from 
Sissersk in the Ural. 

niini^g (sis'iiig), n. [Verbal n. of ai88\ «.] A 
hissing sound. 

SiblluB eat fauna aerpentis, Anglice a ayaayng. 

MS BiU. Beg. 12 B. i. f. 12 <1400X (BaUMU.) 

fliflsy (sis'i), n. Diminutive of aui^, 2. 

gist (slst), r. t. [< ME. sisten (rare), < L. aia- 
tercy cause to stand, set, place, put, stop, pre- 
sent a person before a court, etc. : see atateA 

1. In Scots law ; (a) To present at the bar: used 
reflexivoly: for example, a party is said to aiat 
himself when appoaring before the court to an- 
swer. ‘ (b) To cause to appear; cite into court; 
summon. 

Some, however, have prepoateroualy aiated nature m 
the first or generative principle, and regarded mind at 
merely the derivative of corpcucol organism. 

Sir W. JHanUUon. 

2, To stop; stay; delay: now only in Soots 


lawc 

Thus aiate It that the graynes atflie abide 
liiwithe the ayve, and flourea downe to aliake. 

PaUadiua, Huabondrie (B. E. T. S.), p. 168. 

To slst ons’i self, to take a place at the bar of a court 
where one’s cause fate bcjudloially tried and determined. 
—To Sbit parUos, to join other parties in a suit or oo- 
tton, oad serve them with proo^.— TP slst pTOokhlM 



'■lit 

sift < 8 i«t)^ n. r< 1 ^.] lo Smts law^ th« act 
of legally sta^ng diligenee opr axeoatioii (m de- 
crees for civil deots.— Sift on a iw tlie 

Oourt of Bowton, the order or iujuikQtion of the lord or* 
dinaiy prohibiting dillgenoe to proooed» where relevent 
groande of euspeiudon heve been itated In the bill of tu«* 
peaalon. Bee euepeiuion, 

aigteiicet (sis'tens), «. [< SMTf + -dace.] A stop- 
ping ; a stay ; a halt, [^are.] 

Kxtnordinary must be the wiadomeof hhn whofloateth 
upon the etreame of Soveraigne favour, wherein there is 
Mdome any gUtenae 'twijct aliikiiig and awimmiiig. 

HowMt Vocall Forreat, p. 122. (Davies.) 

gister (sis'tdr), n. and a. [< ME. sister, sistir, 
sister, soster, suster, BustrCf muster, jsoster (pi. 
sistris, sistrm, sustren, sostren), < AS. siveostor, 
swustOTss OS. swestar ss OFries. swestcr, suster ss 
MD. suster, D. j^uster (dim, susje) = MLG. suster 
SB OHG. swester, MHG. sweeter, suester, suister, G. 
schwester as Icel. systir =a Bw. sister sb Dan. siister 
SB Goth, swistar (Teut. ^sieestar, with unorig. 
t) aaBuss. Bohem. sestra = Pol. siestra s Lith. 
seed (for ^swesd) (gen. sesirs) sb L. sorar (for 
older *d0jww*) (> It. serere (sorelln) ss Sp. sor s 
Pg, sor, soror = Pr. sor, seror ss OF. sorur, se- 
four, suer, seur, sa-ur, F. s(mr), sister, a= Skt, 
emsar, sister; origin unknown. Cf. brother, 
faUm, mother^. From the L. soror, through 
eonsohrinus, is ult. E. eoudin.] I. u. 1. A fe- 
male person in her relation to other children 
born of the same parents; a female relative in 
the first degree of descent or mutual kinship; 
also, a female who has attained a corresponding 
relation to a family by marriage or adoption : 
correlative to brother: often used as a term of 
endearment. 

Buo thet deth the wyl of myne uader of heuene, he ia 
my brother and my toeter and my nioder. 

Ayenbite qfinteyt (E. £. T. 8.X p. 89. 

Dueh. Farewell, old Gaunt : thy aometimea brother's wife 
With her companion grief must end her life. 

OoutU. SUUr [aister-in-lawJt farewell. 

Skak., Kich. II., 1. 2. 5a 
And the aick man forgot her simple blush, 

Would call her friend and eietsr, sweet Elaine. 

Tennyion, Lancelot and Elaine. 

8. Metaphorically, a woman of one’s own faith, 
church, or other religious community. 

Whoever seeks to he received Into the gild, being of the 
■ame rank as the brethereu and «Mteren who founded it, 

. . . ihatt bear his ahare of tta burdena 

JBnglUh GUde (£. E. T. &), p. 17a 

I commend unto you Fbebe our eieter, which la a aervant 
of the church which la at Cenclu'ca. Koni.''xvl. L 

The MIm Linnets were eager to meet Mr. Tryati’a wishes 
by greeting Janet aa one who was likely to l>e a titter in 
reUgiouj feeling and good works. 

George Eliot, Janet’s Bepentance, xxv. 

8. In the Roman Catholic and some other 
churches, a member of a religious community or 
order of women ; a woman who devotes herself 
to religious work as a vocation : as, sisters of 
merev. See sisterhood, 2. — 4, That which is 
allied by resemblance or corresponds in some 
way to another or others, and is viewed as of 
feminine rather than masculine character. 

There is in poesy a decent pride 

Which well becomes her when she speaks to prose, 

Her younger titter. Young, Night Thoughts, v. oe. 

Baw Haste, balf-sUear to Delay. 

Tennyton, Love thou thy Land. 
DseetMd W!Ub*a Sister BUL See bate.^^'Isy sister. 
Bee hw4.-~^0blate Sisters of Frovldenoe. 8eeo6fat«,i 
(sX— FrICket't sister. fieepriektL-^ Sister converse. 
hime as Uty siMer.-> Sisters of Charity. Bee charity.^ 
flisters of Lorsto. Bee Lorettfns.-~sisten Of Mercy. 
See titterhood.’-^'Oye Sileilt Sister. See sOsnf.— The 
Three Sisters, the Fatal Siste^ the Fatee or Parcoe. 

The young gentleman, accordiiM to Fates and Deetinles 
and such odd sayings, the SitOrt Three and such branches 
of learning, ia indeed deceased. Shak., M. of V., It 2. CS. 

Whose thread of life the fatal sietert 
Did twist tc^ether. 

S. Butler, Hudibraa, 1. L 276. 

n. a. Standing in the relation of a sister, 
whether by birth, marria^, adoption, associa- 
tion, or resemblance; akin in any manner; 
related. 

Thus have I given your Lordship the best Account I 
ppnid of the ;S'is(er-dlalocts of the Italian, Spanish, and 
French. Botedl, Letters, 11. 59. 

Sister kaolson. See i!Mfson.-^8istsr ships, ships built 
and rigged alike or very nearly so. 

sister (sis'ter), v. [< sister, n.] I. trans, 1. To 
be a mster or as a sister to; resemble closely. 

She . . . with her neeld oompoees 

Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry. 

That even her art tieUrt the natural roses. 

Shak,, Pericles, v., Frol., L 7. 

8* To address or treat as a sister. 


. " nwB 

How arttuHy, yet, 1! must bwt^ Imaaiimtty, hs temin^ 
hsr of the biomedly ohanieter wMoh he pames under to 
her! Bow ofilelouilyhefaiiMher! 

JUehardam, Sir Chartoe Graadiaon, XL xxstl. 

n. intrans. To be a sister or as a sister; be 
allied or contiguous. 

A hill whose concave womb re* worded 
A plaintful story from a tittering vala 

Shak., Lover’s Ctomplaint, 1. 2. 

sister-block (sis 'ter-blok), n. A block with two 
sheaves in it, one above the other, used on board 
ship for various purposes, 
sisterhood (sis^ter-hCdX n. [< ME. susterhode; 
< sister 4* -hood.] 1. The state of being a sis- 
ter; tlie relation of sisters; the office or duty 
of a sister. 

Fhedra hir yottge Blister eke, . . . 

For twAtrhode mid oompanie 
Of loue. whlche was hem betwene. 

To see nir suster be made a quene, 

Hlr fader lefte. Cetser, Coni Amant., v. 

When the young and healthy saw that she could smile 
brightly, oonverse gayly, move with vivacity and alertness, 
they acknowledged in her a titlarhood of youth and health, 
and tolerated her aa of their kind acooruingly. 

OhariaUe BrontS, Professor, xvlii. 
8. Sisters collectively, or a society of sisters ; in 
religious usage, an association of women who 
are bound by monastic vows or are otherwise 
devoted to religious work as a vocation, in the 
Boman Catholic church the members of a sisterhood 
may be bound by the irrevocable vows of poverty, clias- 
tity, and obedieuo^ and are then called nuns; or may 
be merely under one rule and bound ty revocable vows. 
In the <%uroh of England and ita offshoots there are 
also sisterhoods, the members of which either take a rev. 
ooable vow of obedlenoe to the rule of their association, 
or live under the rule of the order without vow. Among 
the more Important of the sisterhoods are the Sisters 
of Charity (see ehar^y), the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame^ the Little Sisters of the Poor, the Sisters of the 
Assumption, the Congregation of Sisters of Notre Dame, 
the Anglican Sisterhoods of Si. John the Baptist of the 
Holy Communion, of St. Hary, etc. The Sisters of Mercy 
is an order founded in 11^ in Dublin, with purposes 
analogous to those of the Sisters of Charity. The vows 
are for life. A similar sisterhood In the Church of £ng> 
land was founded about 1845 for assisting the ]H)or. it 
consists of three orders —those who live in community 
actively engaged in assisting the poor, those who live in 
community but are engaged in devotluns and other se- 
cluded occupations, and mose not living in the commu- 
nity but assisting it as co- workers. There are also a num- 
ber of somewhat similar organisations in the Episcopal 
Church in the Unlti^ States. 

A very virtuous maid. 

And to be shortly irf a tieterhood. 

Shak., M. for M., 11. 2. 21. 

O peaceful Sitterkood, 

Beoelve, and yldd roe sanctuary. 

Tennytoti, Guinevere. 

Sister-llOOk (siR^ter-huk), n. Nmit., one of a 
pair of hoolw work- 
ing on the same axis 
and fitting closely 
together: much used 
almut a ship’s rig- 
ging. Also cUp-hooK, 
elot^-ltook. 

alsteT'iji-lav (bId'- 
[<ME. 

syster yn lawe, sis- 
tir elawe: see sister, 

ial, ?-oirl.] A hus- ^ . 

band’s or wife’s sis- s*«*^»-~*«* <*1^ 

ter ; also, a brother’s wife. See brother-in-law. 

sistwless (sis'ter-les), a. [< sister + 

Having no sister. 

sisterly (sis'ter-li), a. [= D. gusterlijk ss G. 
schmsterlich a Hw. ^st^lig ss Dan. sbsterlig; 
as sister 4* -fyl.] Pertaining to, oharaetem- 
tic of, or beStting a sister. 

Belease my brother ; . . . 

My sitterly remorse confutes mine honour. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 100. 

We hear uo more of this titterly resemblanoo [of Chris* 
tianity] to Platonism. 

Wafinirton, Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, iii. 

Bistine (sis' tin), a. [a F. SisHne, < It. Sistino, 
pertaining to ^fo, or Sixtus, the name of five 
popes, < C. sextus, ML. also sixtus, sixth : see 
sixth.] Of or pertaining to any pope of the 
name of Sixtus, e^ecially to Sixtus iV, (1471- 
1484) and Sixtus V. (1586-90). Also SixHne. — 
Sistine chapel, the ohapel of the Pope in the Vatican at 
Borne, famous for its frescoes by Michelangelo.— Slftlnc 
Choir, the choir connected with the oourt of the Pf^, oou* 
slating of thirty-two choristers selected and drilled with the 
greats care. The effects produced preserve to a remark- 
able degree the traditions of thestyle of Palestrina. It is 
now almost disbanded, singing only on the rare occasions 
wlien the Pope himself parttcipatee in the ceremonies.— 
lifftliie Madonna, or Madonna of Ian 8ialo,afamons 
painting by Bapbael, in his last manner (1520X represent* 
ing the Virgin and Child hi glory, with the Pope Blxtus 
on the left, St Berhara on the right and two oheiiibs(vevy 
familiar In engraving^ etc., seii^te frmn the remainder 
of the pietnre) below. It ranks as the Chisf treasute cf 
the gtmt mnaeoiB of Dreeden. 



ft. An ob»ol«^ OP dialodAl plMit irf 

itstniai (9iB'tnm}f a. [L., < Or. ottorpew/ < 
etle/v, shake*] A musleol ixtstmme&t mtdi 
used in anoient Egypt and other Ori- 
ental eountHes. it was a form of rattla 
oonsUting of an oval frame or rim of metal 
carrains several rods, which were either loose 
or fitted with loose ringa In either oMe the 
sound was pioduoed by shaking, so that the 
rods might rattle or jingle. It was an attri- 
bute of the worship of Ista and hence was 
commonly ornamented with a figure of the 
aaored cai 

Mnmmius . . . said. 

Battling an anoient titirum at his head : 

'^Bpearst thou of Syrian princes? Traitor 
base!** Ptys, Dunolad, iv. 874. 

SiBUra, n. See Seisura, 

^gymbriOffi (sis-im-bri^f-fi), n. pi. [KL. (End- 
lioher, 1836), < Bts^brium 4- -c«.] A tribe of 
polypetalous plants, of the order Vruejferm, u 
u oharaoterixed by a narrow elongated pod or lUlqua with 
the seeds commonly in one row, and the se6d*leavea Incum- 
bent and straight or in a few genera convolute or trans* 
vorsely plicate. It Includes 21 genera, of which Mwm* 
5n‘tim is the type, ohietty plants Of temperate reglona fiee 
Sitymbtium, utaperit, and Erytimum. 

Bifiymbriuxn (si-sim'bri-um), ». [NL, (Tour- 
nefort, 1700), < Gr. mabit^fmv, a name applied 
to certain odorous plants, one said to be a 
crucifer, another Mentha aquaUcM.] A gfihus 
of cruciferous plants, type of the tribe Sisym- 
briete. it Is characterised by annual or biennial amooth 
or hairy stoma ; flowers with free and unappendsged sto* 



It is destitute of the two*psrted bristles found in the re- 
lated genus JS!h/ifnu«m, which also differs in its linear or ob- 
long leaves. Besides a great number of doubtful species, 
about 90 are recognised as distinct. They are natives es- 
pecially of central and southern Europe. Siberia, and west- 
ern Asia as far as India ; a few are found in temperate and 
subarctic North America, and a very few in the aouth- 
em hemisphere. They bear a stellate eluater of radical 
leaves, and numerous alternate atem*leavea which are uau* 
ally clasping and Irregularly lobed or pinnately divided. 
The flowera are usually borne In a loose bractlew raceme, 
and are commonly yellow. The various species simulate 
tile habit of many widely different genera. A few, eon- 
atitiitiiig the auDgenus Aralidoptit (A. P. de Candolle, 
1821), have white, pink, or purpliah flowers; two others^ 
by some separatM as a genus Ailiaria (Adanaon. 17681 
have also broad or triangular beart*shaped undivided 
loaves, as S. Ailiaria, the hedge-garlic. For S. oflcittale 
see hedge^nuUard (sometimes usetl also for any plant of 
the genus); for S. Sophia, see herb-tvphia ; and for S. Jrio. 
see lAmdon-roeket. S. eanetcent ia the tansy-mustard of 
the western United States, and S. Thaliana the inouse*ear 
creas of Europe, naturalized in the eastern United States. 

SiBypkean (sis-i-fe'an), a. [< Gr. Imvipeiog, also 
Xioi>po^, pertainhig 'to Sisyphus, < liav^ (sup- 
posed to be connected with ero^dc), L. Sisyjihus, 
(see def.).] Relating or pertaining to Sisv- 
phuB, in Greek mythology, a king of Corintn, 
whose punishment in Tartarus for his crimes 
consisted in rolling a huge stone to the top of 
a hill, whence it constantly rolled down again, 
thus rendering liis labor incessant; hence, re- 
curring unceasingly : as, to engage in a Sisy- 
phean task. 

BisyrinchieiB (sis^i-ring-kl'Ml, n. pi, [NL. 
(Bentbam and Hooker, 1883), < SisyHnehium + 
-em.] A tribe of monocotyledonons plants of 
the order Jridem. it ts characterized by commoiily 
terminal or pedunoied zpathes, by concave or keeled bracts 
within the spathe and oimosite to the two or more usuidly 
pedioelled flowers, and by style-bronehes alternate wltin 
the anthers or home on a style which is longer than the 
Btamena It iiielndes 26 genera, dassed in 4 subtribes, of 
which CroeuM, Oipura, SttyriTtehiutn, and Arittea are the 
topes. The first, the Crooese, are exceptional in their one* 
fiowered ap^hes ; thiqr are largely South African and Aus- 
tralian. The Oipurtm and a few genera bealdea are Amer- 
ican. The tribe inoludiea both bulbous plants, as the oro- 
ens, and othdrs with a distinct creeping or upright root- 
stock, which is, however. In a laigar number reduced to a 
cluster of thiokened fibers. Bee Paiemonta and Pardon- 
thut. 

BUgrrillCllilim (sls-i-riiig'ki-um), n. [NL, 
(Toupnefort, 1700), transferred bv liiniwms 
from the iris : < Gr. otavpiyylov, a bulDoos plant, 
said to have been of the ins family.] A genus 
of plants of the order Jridem, tyne of the tribe 
Sisyrinchiemand of the subtribe EusieyrinchieiB. 
It is chsraotertzed by round or two-edged stems without 
a bulbous bassb rising from a cluster of thickened flben; 
fiowen with the filaments commonly partly united into a 
tube, and with three slender undivided stole-branches; 
and a globose ovsiy which becomes an exsertod oapsule Ip 
fruit There are about 50 sueeles, all American, occurring 
both In the troploid and In the temparatoaonea one speoles 
also Indigenous Inlreland. They are tufted plant# with uu- 
merous flat, long, and narrow upright leaves which arc all 
or mostly radlou, and usUa^a single spathe with numer- 
ous open flatttah flowers. The two speoles of the eastern 
Unttad Statea 8. anguktiftMum and 8. moepe, are known 
as Uuneyed grate, tnm the flowera. flee rmiMfg, 

•It (flit), V . : pret,sat (fonaeriy alflo how only 
diiafletfll, fliiuS mIa, kill uflok 1^ 



rmod. 


mo ami sifi < MSL Httm, 

(pm* ind. 8d pew* atm^f Htt, sitt pret, aat^ act, 
Mtmt mteoi aetteH. aatOf pp. aOeUf aeten)^ 
< AS. aittan (pvet. awtph aiSton, pp. aeten) s 
OB* aitUan^ aittam m Oraes. aitta a mD. aittm, 
D. aittan m MLO. LO. aitten a OHG. aisaan, aia* 
am^ MHO. 0, aiiaen m loel. ai^a a Sw. aitta a 
Dtiti. aMda a Ooth. aiian (prdt. aat, pi. aatum, pp. 
aiiana) m h, aedare Q It. aadere a Cat. aeurer, 
OOat. aeaeTf aiure a Pr. aeaer, oeaeff aeire a OF. 
aedaift aaeir. seoir, F. aeoir) a Gr. i^eaeai (M-), 
«it,a OBuig. aiediU^ aiedieH, aiedatit aieati a 
Bohem. aadati a Pol. aiedaiec a Buss* aidieti 
(Slar. ^ aad, aad, aiad^ aand) a Lith, aedeU, sit, 
a Ir. V aad (adda^ sitting), a Skt. Y aad, sit. 
From this root are numerous derivatives ; from 
the Tout, are aeat, aet\ aettle^f heaet, ifiaet, onaet 
outaetf etc. (see also aadM ) ; from the L. (aedere) 
are ult* aedeaL aedmiaryy aedate^ aediment, sea- 
ailef acaaion^ aiege^ heaiege, etc., preaktCf reaide, 
aubaidOf aumraede, diamdent, reaident, reaianty 
aaaiduouay %naidiou8y aaaeaay poaaaaa, reaiducj aui)- 
aidyy also aeiae, aeaa^, aaaiae, aiae^, aize^, aizary 
etc. The Or. root (iCeedai) is involved in E. oa- 
ihedraly chair, chaiae, etc., octahedron, polyhe- 
dron. tetrahedron, etc. The forms of ait, partly 
by pnonetio confluence and partly by mere con- 
fusion, have been more or less mixed with those 
of aet^ . The pret. aat, formerly also aate and set 
(of. eat (et), ate, pret. of eat), is still in dial, use 
often aet, and corruptly aot; the pp., prop, aitten 
(ME. aiten, aetm. Ad. aeten), is also by loss of the 
pp. suffix aet, or by confusion with the pret. also 
aat, the pp. aet being now usually regarded as 
belonging only to aet, the causal of ait"] I. in- 
tram. 1. To take or have such a posture that 
the back is comparatively erect, while the rest 
of the body ben^ at the hips and generally at 
the knees, to conform to a support beneath; 
rest in such a posture ; occupy a seat : said of 
persons, and also of some animals, as dogs and 
cats. 

With the quene whaii that he had aets. 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 1100. 

Twae In the Bunch of Orapea, where indeed you have a 
delight to have you not? Shidc.^ M. for M., iL 1. 184. 

Heat, ma'am ! ... It waa ao dreadful here that I found 
there waa nothing left for It but to take off my ileali and 
mt in iny Imnea. Sydney Smith, In I^dy Holland, 1. 267. 

2. To crouch, as a bird on a nest; hence, to 
brood; Incubate. 

The partridge aiUeth on egga, and hatoheth tlieiii not. 

Jer. xvii. 11. 

3. To perch in a crouching posture; roost: 
said of oirds. 

The atookdove unalarm'd 
SUa cooing In the pine-tree. 

Cotppar, Taak, vi. 808. 

4. To be or continue in a state of rest ; remain 
passive or inactive; repose. 

Shall your brethren go to war, and ahall ye aft here ? 

Mum. axxtt. 6. 

We have aitUn too long ; it la fall time we were travel- 
ling. Mm, T. Adama, Worka, 11. 47. 

Ye princes of tlfe earth, ye aU 
Amid the ruin which you i 


^ uvea have made. 
y, B«v(dt of laUm, xl. 16. 

3. To continue in a position or place ; remain ; 
stay ; pass the time. 

JBlyng lathe hallh vche dave in the wyke, 

There the lorde ne the lady Uketh nonste to lytta. 

JPaera Phwman (BX x. 94. 

6. To be located; have a seat or site; be 
placed; dwell; abide. 

Tom thaime thi riet aboute til the degree of thi aonne 
$U upon the west oiiaonte. Chaueer, Astrolabe, IL 7. 
Love aUa in her smile, a wiaard ensnaring. 

Buma, True Hearted waa He. 
Venice aata In state, throned on her hundred isles I 

fipron, Chllde Harold, Iv. 1. 

7. To have a certain position or direction ; be 
disposed in a particular way. 

StU the wind# there? blowea there so oalme a gale 
from a contemned uid deserued anger? 

Chapman, All Fools (Wotka, 1878, X. 128X 
The aotle fit] drie, barren, end mlaerahly aendy, which 
fUeain driftaattbewlndfOa. iMgn, Biaiy, Got IC^ 1671. 

S. To rest, lie, or bear (on); weigh; beoarried 
or endured. 

Woe doth the heavier alt 
Where it peroelvee it is but faintly borne. 

FM., iloh.lI., i. &S80. 
You eannot imagine how mnoh more you will have of 
their flavour, and new muclh easier thinr wlUaie upon your 
atomaoh. W. King, Art of Oookeiy, Letter v. 

2. To be worn or adjusted; flt, as a garment ; 
henee used figuratively of anfihing assumed, 
ae an air, appepraaoe, opinion^ or habit. 
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Well, may you aee things waKt done there : edleo 1 
Lest our old robes aft easier than oar new f 

Shak., Haoheth, It. 4. 88. 
Art thou a knight? did ever on that sword 
The Christian oauee ait nobly ? 

Baau. and FI., knight of Malta, Iv. 2. 
Her little air of preoisiou aUa so wSU upon her, 

^Soofl, Kenilworth, vU. 
Mrs. Stelling . . . was a woman whose ekiri aat well ; 
who adjusted her waist and patted her curls with a pro* 
occupied air when she inquired after your welfare. 

Qaorga Kliot, Mill on the Floas, iL 4. 

lOf. To be incumbent; lie or rest, an an obli- 
gation; be proper or seemly; suit; comport. 
Hit alttea, me semoth. to a sure kayghte^ 

That ayrM into vnkoth lond auntres to seehe^ 

To be counseld in case to oomfford hym-seluyn 
Of sum fre that Iwm faith awe, at the fete knoweth. 

Dastruetion qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.X 1- ^>80. 
But as for mo, I seye that yvel it eft 
To essaye a wyf whan that it Is no node, 

And patten her in anguish and in drede. 

Chaueer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 404. 
It aittath with you now to call your wlte and senses to- 
gither. Spanaer, To Gabriel Harvey. 

Ilf. To abide; be confirmed; prosper. 

Thou . . . seidest to me mi preyero scholde aitta. 

Joaeph of Artmathia (E. E. T. S.), p. 8. 

12. To place one’s self in position or in readi- 
ness for a certain end: as, to ait for one’s por- 
trait ; to ait for an examination, or for a fellow- 
ship in a university. 

This day I began to ait, and be [Halel will make, 1 think, 
a veiy fine picture. Papya, Diary, II. 868. 

We read that James the Second aat to Varelst, the great 
flower painter. Mamvlay, Pilgrim's Progress. 

18. To be convened, as an assembly; hold a 
session ; be officiaUy engaged in deliberative or 
judicial business. 

Yon of whom the senate had that hope, 

As, on my knowledge, it was in their purpose 
Next attUng to restore you. 

B. Jonaon, GatUtne, ill. 2. 
Convocation during the whole reign aita at the same time 
with Gie parliament, and generally the Friday in each 
week, sometimes the Tuesday also, Is marked by adjourn- 
ment that the prelates may lUtend convocation. 

Stuhba, JMe^evai and Modem Hist, p. 270. 

14. To occupy a seat in an official capacity; bo 
in any assembly as a member; have a seat, as 
in Parliament; occupy a see (as bishop). 

Gyve in oomtnlsslon to some sadd father which was 
brought up in the said Unlveraltie of Oxford to ayt ther, 
andexamyiie. . . the novicyes which be not yetthroughly 
cankoid in the said errors [doctrines of LutherX 
Abp, Warham, To Cardinal Wolsey (1621 X (Ellis’s Hist. 

[Lettors, 8d ser., I. 241.) 

Stigand the Siruonloiis Art'bblshop.whom Edward much 
to blame had suffered many years to ail Primate in the 
Church. MUton, Hist. Eng., vl. 

15. To crack off and subside without breaking, 
as a mass of coal after holing and removal of 
thesprags. Grealey, [Midland coal-field^ Eng.] 
—To sit akneef. same uatoaUontha knaea . — To git at 

ohambers. see cJtotn6«r.— To sit below the gangway- 

See gangway, 2.— To lit bodki&t. See bodiinf. --TO nt 
doee or doseiy tot, to devote one's self closely to ; at- 
tend strictly to. 

The turno that I would have presently served Is the get* 
Ung of one Uiat hath already been tryed in transcribing of 
manuscripts, and will eloae to works. 

Abp. uaaher. To Sir Bh Cotton (1626X (ElUs’s Literary 
[Letters, p. 182.) 

To sit down, (a) To take a seat; place one’s self in a sit- 
ting posture. ( 0 ) To establish one^ self ; settle. 

The Braintree company (which bad begun to ait down 
at Mount Wollastoiil by order of court removed to New- 
town. Wlnihrop, Hist New England, 1. 104. 

(e) MUiU, to encamp, especially for ilie purpose of be- 
sieging ; begin a siege. 

The Earl led his Forces to Monteguillon, and aat down 
before it, which after flve Months Siege he took. 

Baker, Chroniolcs, p. 181. 
(<f) To cease from action ; pause ; rest. 


Here we cannot aU down, but still proceed in our search. 

Dr. J. Bogara. 



Can it be 

The prince should aU down with this wrong? 

Fletcher (and another). Queen of Corinth, 1. 1. 


To 8lt in. (At) To take part, as in a gainer 


Bltarlfl 


_ We have passed ten evenings on the Colchester elec- 
tion, and last Monday aat upon it ttll near two hi the 
mmmlng. Wal]^, Lettmv, II. 424. 

(6) To quash ; check ; repress, especially a snub. 
(Slang.J-To lit on broodt. see brood\.— TO Mt on 
0n0*l loieoi, to kneel. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

When they cam to the hill agaJAe, 

The(y| sett douiie one thabr knaea. 

Botaa qfDofrinnes (Child's BaUads, VII. 220X 


I protest Eutlaiid, that while ho aat on hie knee* before 
me ... 1 had much ado to forbear cutting him over the 
pate. Seott, Kenilworth, xxxii. 

In Durham aitting on ttwkneea is an expression stUl used 
for kneeling. 

Myr^a InOtruetUme for Pariah I^rieata (£. E. T. S.X Notes, 

IP- 7*- 


TO Mt ont, to make one’s self an exception ; take no part, 
as in a game, dance, practice, etc. 


I bring my seal among you, holy men ; 

If 1 see any kneel, and I ait out. 

That hour is not well 8]>eni. 

Middleton (and another). Mayor of Quceulioroagh, 1. 2. 


I hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of us come on 
purpose for the gamsL you won't be so cantankerous as 
to spoil the party by auting out. Sheridan, Rivals, v. 3. 


To Mt undor, to attend the preaching of ; he a member 
of die congregation of ; listen to. 


There would then also appear in pulpits other visages, 
other gestures, and stuff otherwise wrought than wliat we 
now ait under, oft times to as great a trial of our patience 
as any other that tliey preach to us. 

MUton, Education. (Daviea.) 

At this time he "aat (in puritanical language) under the 
ministry of holy Mr. Gifford.” Southey, Banyan, p. 25. 


To Mt up. (a) To lift the body from a recumbent to a 
sitting posture. 

He tliat was dead aat up, and began to speak. 

Luke viL 15. 


Bhe heard, she moved, 

She moan’d, a folded voice ; and up she aoL 

Tennyaon, Princess, v. 
(b) To maintain a sitting posture ; sit with the hack oom- 
paratively erect; not to he bedridden. 

There were many visitors to the sick-room, . . . and 
there could hardly no one who did not retain In after yean 
a vivid remembrance ot the scene there — of the pale 
wasted form in the easy-ohair (for he aat up to the lastX 
George Eliot, Janet's Repentance^ xxvIL 
(e) To refrain from or defer going to bed or to sleep. 

He studied very hard, and aate up very late ; commonly 
till 12 or one o’clock at night Aubrey, Lives, Milton. 

My dear father often told me they aat up always until 
nine o'clock the next morning with Mr. Fox at Brooke's. 

Thackeray, Pendennia, xxxix. 
Henoo— (d) To keep watch during the night or the usual 
time for sleeping : generally followed by with. 

Let the nurse this night ait up with you. 

NAnlr..R. and J., iv. 8. 10. 
ToMtUpOnono'lMdrtlt. SeetKtfi. 

IL trane. 1. To have or keep a seat upon. 
He could not alt his mule. Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 16. 
She aet her horse with a very giuceful air. 

Steele, Tatler, No. 248. 

2. To seat: chiefly in reflexive use. 

The kyng ayttyng hym aelfe, dr his sete helde : 

He oomaund for to cum of his kynd sons. 

Deetruetion of Troy (£. £. T. RX 1- 
Here on this molehill will I ait me down. 

Shak., 8 Hcii. VI., U. 6. 14. 

3t. To rest or weigh on; concern; interest; 
affect ; . stand (in ei^euse) ; cost. 

. Oure aorowe wole than aitte us so score 
Onre stomak wole no mete fonge. 

ilymna to Virgin, etc. (£. £. T. 8.X P- 80. 
We ban a wyndowe a wlrcbyng [making] wil aitten ra ful 
heigh. Piers Plounmn (B), Hi. 48. 

4. To be incumbent upon ; lie or rest upon ; 
be proper for; suit; become; befit. 

It aUtia youe to sette it aside. York Ptaya, p. 862. 
She . . . couthe make in song sich refr^ninge; 

It aat hir wonder wel to synge. 

Bom. cf the Beae, 1. 750. 
It Nte not the duke of Gordon’s daughter 
To follow a soldier lad. 

The Duke qf Gordon's Daughter (Child’s Ballads, IV. 166X 

3. To fit, as a garment. [Bare.] 

Thiennette is this night, she mentions, dor the first 
time, to put on her morning promenade-di'ess of white 
muiriin, as also a satin girdle and steel buckle ; huL adds 
she, it will not eit her. 

Caritde, ir. of Richter's Qatntas Fixleln. 


dt (sit ), «. [< eit, V. Cf . eeG, n.] A subsidence 
or fall of the roof of a coal-mine. 

Sita (se'tU), ft. rSkt. eitd, furrow.] In Hindu 
myth., the wife of the hero-god Kama, and hero- 
ine of the Bamayana. 

^tana (si-ta'nft), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1829) ; from 
an E. Ind. name.] A genus of i^amoid lizards 
of the family Agamidm, containing two Indian 
species, with long limbs, five toes before and 
four behind, carinate scales, and iu the male a 
large plicated appendam of the throat. 


We cannot all sit in at them [the janoposed games] ; we 
•hall make a confusion. B. Joneon, (ynmia's Revels, Iv. 1. 

(b) To adhere firmly to anything. Holgtrall.— To Mt in 
judpnsnl Beefiid^nL---ToMt]!OOfl6orloosMy,to 
be Indifferent [Bare.] 

Jesus loved and chose soUtadea, often going to moun- 
tains, gardens, and aea-sldeo, to avoid crowds and hurries, 
to shew his disciples It was good to he solitary, and aU 
looM to the world. Peim, Rise and Progreas of Quakers, vL 
To Mt onornnon. (O) To hold a session regarding; con- 
sider or examine in Mftoial meeting : aa, the coroner’s 
jury Mt on the case. 

iDtt Jhniggn, Filgriiii*e Pregr^ p. 15 K genus of blister-beetles of the femily Cantka- 



muxiB 

ridSBf having iUiform aniaimn and subulate 
elytra, lliey are found only in soutlieni l&nrope and 
northern Africa, and only about a doaen qpeolea are Known. 





o.finit l.'irvn; #pinuerete »ud elaspi of same fl^md 

larva t pupa; <f. fetiiule uiia|{u; t, pseudopupa ; y*. thud larva. 
(AU anlcuuod ; iiair-liitea indicate natural sizes.) 

In early atases they are {laraaltio in the neata of wild heea. 
aa S, eoUetu of aouthem France in thoae of bees of the 
mua CoiUtMy where they undergo hypennetamorahoeiA 
IlteH, s* [ME., also syt^ ayte. cytte^ < loel. siit^ 
grief, sorrow, affliction, var. or aott (= AS. mht ), 
sicl^ess, < ajukTy sick, anxious, = AS. sedc^ E. 
sick: see iwcA;!.] 1. Sorrow; grief; misery; 
trouble. 

]7ow. alle*wel(tand Oode, that wyr acheppea ns alle, 

Qit the torowe and »ute, . , . the fende have thi aaule ! 

MorU Arthurs (E. E. T. S.^ 1. 1060. 
Adam, thy aelife made al thia nyte, 

For to the tree thou weute full tyte, 

And boldely on the frute gau byte my lord for bed. 

York PUtyi, p, 80. 

d. Sinfulness; sin. 

He f Qod) knyt a couenande oortayaly with monkynd . . . 
tniat he achnlde neuer for no ryt amyte al at ones. 

Alliterative Poetneied. Morr(s\ U. 566. 

V, i, [ME. aiten, ayten^ < leel. ayta^ grieve, 
wail, < autj grief, sorrow: see attest n.] To 
grieve; mourn. 

Bot i ttte tor an other thing, 

That we o water has nu wanting ; 

Vr water nurueance ea gan. 

And in this wlldemea cm nan. 

Ouraor Mundi (E. E, T. ax 1. 11676. 

■11»8 (sit), «. [Formerly often spelled, errone- 
ously, acite; < ME, aitCf < OF. aitc^ aitj F. aite 
sac It. aito (cf. Sp. Pg. 8itio)j < L. aitua^ position, 
place, site, < sinerCf pp. aitua, put, lay, set down, 
usually let, suffer, permit (ef. ponerc = *j)o- 
ainere, put: uee poaition) cf. aitc^. Hence ult. 
(< L. aitua) E. aituate, etc.] 1. Position, espe- 
cially with reference to environment; situa- 
tion; location. 

ettiea and towna of moat conapiciiotia eite. 

B. Jofuton, Foetaater, v. 1. 
Its elevated kite forbfda the wretch 
To drink sweet waters of the crystal well 

Courpor, Task, i. 289. 

2. The spround on which anything is, has been, 
or is to be located. 

We aak nothing in gift to the foundation, bat only the 
house and a^e, the residue for the aocuatonied rent. 

Bp. Burnet, Bec^a, II. II 2, Bo. 30. 
The moat niggardly oorapntatlon . . . presents us with 
a sum total of several hundreds of thousands of years for 
the time which has elapsed since the sea . . . flowed over 
the eite of Loudon. BuiOey, Fhyalography, p. 296. 

3. Posture; attitude; pose. [Bare.] 

The semblance of a lover fix'd 
In melancholy eHe, with head declin'd. 

And 1ov«'deje«ted eyes. TAomeon, Spring, 1. 1021. 

4. In /or/., the ground occupied by a work: 
also called plane of aite, 

fldtedf (td'ted), a. [< aite^ + Having a 

site or position ; situated; located; placed. 

A farm-honae they call Spelunca, atted 
By the aeS'Sidu, among the Fundane hOlA 

B. Joneon, Sejantta, Iv. 1. 

Knremberg In Germany la sited In a moat barren soil 
Burton, knot, of Mel, To the Reader, p. 59. 

sitfiast (sit'fAst), a. and n. [< sit + faat^J] L a. 
Btatiouary; fixed; immovable; steadfast. 

Tia good, when you have croaaed the sea and back, 

To find the eitfaet acres where yon left theuA 

Bmemn, Hamatvgys. 


n. ». In farriary, a clrouinscribed aaUdiiity 
of the skin in horses or other saddle- and paek- 
animals, due to pressure of the load, it not In- 
frequently becomes converted Into an aleer, and is then 
the ordinary "aore back" of these animals, which addom 
geta well as long at they are ridden or laden. To prevent 
such sores it the chief care of paokera. 

(sith), adv., prep., and eot^. [< ME. aitky 
ayth, with earlier final vowel ai^, ayihey aethey 
aiththe, ayththOy aeihihey aePththCy aoththe, auth- 
the, with earlier final consonant aitheny authen, 
sythyn, aeihen, aethin, aittften, aiththeHy symthm» 
authethyn, aeoththeny < AB. aiththan, orig. aith 
iham (» MHO. ait dem. O. aeitdem (of. MHO. 
aintdetn male, O. aintemai) sa Icel. aidhan =ar 8w. 
aedm = Dan. aiden), after that, since: aith ss 

OS. ailh, aidh, aid a= MD. sind sa MLG. ainty 
sent, aunt, LO. aint as OHO. aid, aidh,aithy MHO. 
aid, ait, G. aeit, after, as Icel. aidhy late, as Goth. 
^aeitha, in ni thana-aeitha, no longer (cf. neut. 
adj. seithu, late); a compar. adv., appear!^ 
also later, witli added compar. sufflx, in AS. 
aiihor as OS. aithor as MD. seder, with excres- 
cent t seder/ ainderty D. aedert sa MLG. LG. 
sedeTy mUler, aedert, acr. seer a= OHG. aider, 
aider, MHQ. aider, aider, afterward, since ; tham, 
dat. of thaet, that (see that). This word ap- 
pears in six distinct types: the earliest ME; 
t^e aithen became by reg. loss of its term, aithe, 
then aith; the same form aithen became by 
contr. ain, whence with added adverbial term. 
sine; and the same formaif^n also took on an 
adverbial geii. sufflx -ea, and became aithcne.a, 
later spelled aithenee, whence by contr. the 
usual mod. form since. See ain^, atne^, aithenee, 
since, I I, adv. Same as since. 

First to Uie ryxhthonde thou ihalle 
SUthen to tho left honde thy ueghe thou cast. 


mbnott, «Ai., pmi^ ««V. 

E. also alihi&M; < ME* M tfcgwi, ss^lkmg, ai/mimy 
etc.; a later form, with added adverbial gen. 
sufflx -ea (see -oe), of aiAm : see Hence, 
by contr., aiaoe.] Bame as aith^ for aUkse, 

I wil cowe it my-fldf . and. eitthmet wU I wande 

To pylgxymage aa palmers don pardonn forte bane. 

Pim JPhwmem <B>, vt d5« 

We read that the earth hath beeno divided Into three 
parte, even etthana the ganetall flooA 

Udlinahtd, Beecrlp. of Britain, I. (Jf^ana) 

Have yon inform'd them eUheneet 

Shak., Cor., lii. L 47. 

SUhenoe thie ie my first letter that ever I did write to 
yon, 1 will not that It be all empty. 

Sir U, ^ney (Arber'a Bng. QamerX I- 41. 

Mine eyei ... cry aloud, and carte my feet, for not 
ambling up and down to feed colon; eithenoe, If good 
meat be In any place, ’tie known my feet can emell. 

Mamtnyer and Dekker, Virgin-Martyr, ill. 8. 

Sitiology (sit-i-oP6-ji), n. [< Gr. mriov, dim. of 
crirof, food, + •^^oylayi Uyeiv, speak: see •ology,'] 
Same as sitoloay. 


Baheee Book (S. K T. ».), p. 800. 


Being of so young days brought up with him. 

And eith to neignbourd to hie youth and havlour. 

Hamlet, il 2. 12. 

H. J*rep. Same as since, 

Nathelea men seyn there comounly tliat the Erthe hathe 
so ben cloven eythe tlie tyme that oure Lady was there 
buryed. MandeviUe, lYavela, p. 96. 

Ten days ago I drown’d these news In tears ; 

And now . . . 

I come to tell you things aith then befall’n. 

Shak., 3 Hon. VI., 11. 1. 106. 

HI. eot\j. Same as since. 

Why meucatow thi mode fora mote in thi brotheres eye ; 
Sithen a beem in thine owne ablyndetb thi-aelue? 

Piara Plowman (BX x. 204. 

Siih thou hast not hated blood, even blood shall pursue 
thee. Ezek. xxxv. 6. 

8ith*'^f. An old spelling of aide^, aithe'^. 

«. The older and proper spelling of 

scythe. 

sitae''^t (sith), n. [< ME. sitke, sythe, aith, ayth, 
^ithe, time, < AS. aith (for ^ainth), journey, turn, 
time, sr OS. aith = OHG. aind, MHG. aint, a way, 
time, = Icel. ainni (for *ainthi), ainn, a walk, 
journey, time, = Goth, aintha, a time, = W. 
hunt (for ^^aint), a way, course, journey, expe- 
dition, = OIr. set, a way : see send, acent."] 1. 
Way; path; course; figuratively, course of 
action; conduct. 

An he (Lucifer] wurthe ibeoame] In hfm-seluen pnid, 
An with that pride him wex a nyth [envy] 

That iwel weldeth al his aith. 

Genesis aird Esodue (E. B. T. S.X L 274. 

2 . Way; manner; mode. 

No aith might thai siilTer the sorow that that hade. 

Destruction q/* Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 9635. 

8. Time ; season ; occasion. 

After the deth she cryed a thousand sythe. 

Chaucer, TroUus, iv. 768. 

Thus with his wife he spends the year, as blithe 
As doth the king at every tide or sUh. 

Greene, Shepiierd's Wife's Song. 

Sitbe-if, V. i. [ME. aithen, < AS. aithian (= OS. 
aithon = OHG. ainddn, MHG. sinden sa Icel. 
ainna), jouniey, < siih, a journey: see aithe^, 
w.l To journey; travel. 

8it&e^ (sith), V. i. [Early mod. E. also ay the; a 
var. of aigh^.^ To sign. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

So I say aUhftig, and sithiny say my end is to paste up a 
siquis. My tnastors fortunes are forc'd to casbere roe. 

Marston, What you Will, ill 1. 

sithe^ (sith), n. [Early mod. E. also sythe ; a var. 
of #iY;h^.] A sigb. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
Whilest thou west hence, all dead in dole did lie ; 

The woods were hoard to wsile full many a sythe, 

And all their birds with silence to compudne. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, 1. 2S. 

fiitlieat, adv,, prep,, and cof0. Same as tor 
§ine$. 


sitiopbobia (slt^i-p-fo'bl-a), n. r< Gr. mriov, 
dim. of ffirof, food, + < ^firltjikiiy fear.] 

Same as eitopkobia, 

Sitka cypresB, n. See cypreas\ 1 (6). 

Sitodrepa (si-tod're-pk), n, [NL. (Thomson, 
1863), COr, airoc, food, 4" ^pkireiv, pluck.] A ge- 
nus of serricom beetles of the family PHniate, 
founded upon S, panicea, a small brown convex 
insect of cosmopolitan distribution, and often 
a serious pest to stored food, to drugs, and to 
specimons of natural history in museums. See 
out under hook-worm. 

Bltolef, n. See eitole, 

Bitology ( 8 i-tor 9 -ji), n. [< Gr. diroc, food, + 
-Xoyia, < Aiyetv, speak: see -ology.'} That de- 
paHment of medicine which relates to the regu- 
lation of diet; the doctrine or consideration of 
aliments; dietetics. 

Bltopbobia (8i-t<Vf6'bi-a), n, [NL.. < Gr. niror, 
food, + -^3ia, < tjtofkioVai, fear.] Morbid or in- 
sane aversion to food.. Also aitiophohia, 

sitopbobic (si-tp-fo'bik), a. [< aitophohia -f 
-tV?,j Morbidly averse to food; affected with 


sitopnobia. 

Sit-ncker (sit'sik^^r), n. [< ait -f sicker.^ The 
creeping crowfoot, Jlanuneulua repena: so called 
in allusion to its close adherence to the ground. 
Britten and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Scot- 
land.] 

Sitta (sit'k), n, pTL,, < Gr. cIttv, a kind of 
woodpecker.] A Linnean genus of birds, the 
nuthatches, typical of the family Eittidee. There 
are about 16 apeoles, of Europe, Azin, and North America. 
The common bird of Europe is 8. europsea, of which a 





European Nuthatch (AY//« turopma). 


variety, 8. oserAa, Is recognized. Five species occur In the 
ITni^ States : the red-bellied, 8. eanadsnsts: the white- 
bellied, S. earoliimtsis ; the slender-billed, S. aouisata; 
the brown-headed, S. pusUla ; and the pygmy, 8. pygnut^ 
Tlie flmt of these Inliabits North America at l^e ; the 
second, eaatem parte of the continent ; the third, western ; 
the fourth, southeaftteni ; and the fifth, sonthwesteni. 
See also cut under nuthatch. 
sittadno, a, A variant of paittaoine, 
fiittaadt,^- a, [ME., ppr. of ait, v, Cf. aitting, 
p, 0 .] Same as aitting, 3. 

He salusede that aorowfulle wlUi siUands v^es, 

And fraynea ali^ the feiide falrely ^ere aftyre. 

MorUAfthurs(Jh.Z.%k\l.m, 

sittandlytiOde. im,,<aittand-¥-lifl,'} Same 
as aitUngiy, 

That they bee herberde in haate In thooi hegbe ohaintireii; 

*. a Jki. » 



An olNkolet^ of 

ffentis of small creeping birds belonging or re- 
xerred to the SittMm* 8, ekrymiptera, Uueontefo, Uu» 
UnuirotMtj and «er^ inhabit Attstra> 
Ua; S, pa^fu«ntt$ i» found in Mow Guinea, 
flitten (sit'n). An obsolete, archaic, or dia> 
Joo^PMt^rticiple of on. stunted in 

aitler (Sit'er), n. r< me, syttare; < sit + -erl.] 
One who or that which sits, (a) One who oooopiei 
a seatk or haa a sitting posture. 

The two rooms midway were flUed with stttors taking 
the evening breese. 0. D. IFamer, Their Pilgtimagei p. 84. 

(b) A brooding or incubating bird. 

The oldest hens are reckoned the best sitters. 

iforttmer , Husbandry. 

(c) One who takes a certain posture, position^ or course in 
Older to a particular end ; speoiftcaUy , one who posea to an 
artist for a portrait^ bust^ or the like. 

How many times did Clive's next door neighbor, little 
Hr. Finch, tlie miniature pidnter, run to peep through his 
parlour blinds, hoping that a sitter was coming ! 

Thaekeray, Newoomes, xllil. 
Btttsr up, one who sits up. See to stt up, under sit. (a) 
One who stays up late at night. 

They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters up a*night«. 

Lamb, Confessions of a i>rankaTd. ‘ 
(b) One who watches during the night 
There 's them can pay for hospitals and nurses for half 
the country-side choose to be sttters-«p night and ddy. 

George Eliot, Hiddlemarch, IxxL 

Slttidm (sit'i-de), It. pi. [NL., < Sitta + -itto.] 
A family of birds, named from the genus Sitta. 
See SitUnm. 

SittinsB (si-ti'ne), n.pl. [NL.X Sitta + -inse.'] 1 . 
The Sittidm as a subfamii v of Paridm or of CertM- 
idm, — 2. A subfamily of SiiUdte^ chiefly ropre- 


wood; rounded nostrils, concealed by bristly tufts; long, 
pointed wings with ten primaries, of which the first is 
spurious; short square tail with twelve broad soft tea- 
men not used in climbing ; small feet, with soutdlate 
tarsi and strong curved claws adapted for clinging to 
trees. The SUHnm are among the moat nimble and adroit 
of soaiisorial birds, able to scramble about trees in every 
attitude without using the tail as a means of support. 
They are insectivorous, and also feed on small hard fruits ; 
and they nest in holes, laying many white e^s with red* 
dish spMkles. 8oe outs under nutootoh and SUUe. 
sittiae (sit'in), a, [< NL. Sitta *4- Re- 

sembling or related to a nuthatch ; of or per- 
taining to the Sittin-se. 

fitting (sit'ing), n. [< ME. Hittinge^ gytUnge, 
syttynge; verbal n. of »it, r.J 1. A meeting of 
a botly for the discussion or transaction of busi- 
ness ; an official session. 

Hastings rose, declared the eiUinp at an endjuid left 
the room. Maoataay, Warren Hastinga. 

2. The interval during which, at aiiy^ one time, 
one sits; specifically, such a period during 
which one sits for an artist to take a portrait, 
model a bust, etc. ; hence, generally, any one 
limited portion of time. 

1 shall never see my gold again : fourscore ducata at a 
tttttny/ fourscore ducate! M. of V.. Ui. 1. 117. 

Few good pictures have been finished atone ntJUng. 

Dryden. 

8. An incubation; a brooding, as of a hen 
upon eggs; also, the time for brooding, or dur- 
ing which a bird broods. 

In the soinor seaon whane Httinge nyeth, . . . 

This hrid limrtridge] be a bank bUdith his nest 

Eiehard the BodOm, lU. 80. 

Whilst the hen is covering her eggs the male . . . 
amuses and diverts her with his songs during the whole 
time of her eitUng, Additon, Spectator, No. 128. 

4. The number of eggs on which a bird site 
during a single hatching; a clutch. — 5. The 
place where one sits: a seat; specifically, a 
space sufficient for one person in a pew of a 
church, or the right to such a seat. 

There is a resident rector, . . . [and] the church is en* 
larged by at least live hundred eUUnge, 

George Eliot, Janet's Eepentaaoe, it. 

0t. Settlement; place of abode ; seat. 

In that Cytee (Samaria; was the tidHfme of the 12 
Tribes of Israel. Mandevim, Travels, p. 106 

7. Ih JSng» law, the part of the year in which 
judicial oosiness is transacted. Bee Eeuttai' 
term, under Ea»ter\ and THni^ term, Mkihaeh 
mas term, and BUary term, under term.-^8. In 
the Society of Friends, an occasion of family 
worship, especially when a minister is a guest. 

We were fSvoared with a very good fSmlly eUtting after 
breakfisat ... 1 had to minister to them aU, and to pray 
itmestly for them. 

J, J. Gumey, Joumah 8Ui mo., Bht, 1841. 
AfllMlmr i&lMlIUh Seebase. 


sit. Of. edttam.} 1. Pertaining to or cnarac- 
teristic of a sitter: as, a eitUt^ posture. — 2. In 
bot, sessile — that is, mthout petiole, peduncle, 
or pedicel, etc.— 8t, Befitting; suitable; be- 
coming. 

Obis leoheoraft^ or heled thus to be. 

Were wel eittynge, If that 1 were a fend, 

To traysen a wight that trewe is unto me. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 487. 

Sittinglyt, ad(}. [Early mod. E. eyttyngty; < 
sitting ^ 4y^. Ct. sittandty.} Befittingly; be- 
comingly; suitably. 

Sittl&g-rooxu (sit'mg-rbm), n. 1. Sufficient 
space for sitting in : as. sitting-room could not 
be got in the hall. — 2. A room in which people 
sit; in many houses, the parlor or room most 
commonly occupied by the family. 

He expected to find the eitting-room as he left it, with 
nothing to meet hie eyes but MiUy's work-basket in the 
comer of the sofa, and the children’s toys overturned in 
the bow*wlndow. George Eliot, Amos Barton, vill. 

Bitnate (sit'fi-at), ». t. ; Jiret. and pp. situated, 
ppr. situating. [Formerly also, erroneously, 
scituate; < LL. situatus, pp. of (ML.) situare 
(> It. situare = Sp. Pg. Pr. sitrnr =s F. situer), 
locate, |)lace, < h. situs (situ-), a site : see J 

1. To give a site or position to ; place (among 
specified surroundings) ; locate. [Barely used 
except in the passive or past particijde.] 

If this world had not been formed, It is more than prob- 
able that this renowned island, on which is eituated the 
city of New York; would never have ha<l an existence. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, |>. 42. 

A few public men of small ability are Introduced, to 
Show l>eu«r tlie proportions of the great; as a painter 
would rituato a beggar under a triumphal arch. 

Landor, Works, II. (Author to Header of Imag. Conv.X 

2. To place in a particular state or condition; 
involve in specified relations ; subject to cer- 
tain circumstances: as, to be uncomfortably 
situated. 

We are reformers born— radical refonricra ; and it was 
impossible for me to live in the same town with Crims- 
worth, to come into weekly contact with him, to witness 
some of his conduct to you— ... I say it was impossible 
for me to be thus eituated, and not feel the angel or the 
demon of my race at work within roc. 

Charlotte Bronte, Tlie Professor, vi. 

situate (sit'v-ttt), u. [Formerly also, errone- 
ously, scituate; < LL. situatus, pp. of (ML.) situ- 
arc, locate, place; sec situate, t'.J Placed, with 
reference to surroundings; located; situated. 
[Archaic.] 

There '• nothing eituOte under heaven's eye 
But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky. 

Shak.,C. ofB., II. 1. 16. 

Physio, taking it according to the derivation, and not 
according to our Idiom for ine<ilclno, is eitiuUe in a middle 
term or aistance betwoen natural history and metaphysic. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 

Earth hath this variety from heaven 
Of pleasure eitwUe in bill and dale. 

Milton, P. L., vi, 641. 

Bergen was well eituaie upon a little stream which con* 
nected it with the tide-waters of the Scheldt. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 587. 

Bitnation (sit-u-a'shon), n. [< F. situation =: 
Sp. sitnacioft^ss Pg. mtuagdo = It. situasione, < 
ML, situatio(n-), position, situation, < situare, 
pp. situatus, situate: see situate,'] 1. Local 
position; location. 

Beautiful for eituation, the joy of the whole earth, is 
mount Zion. Ps. xlviii. 2. 

It were of use to inform himself, before he undertakes 
his voyage, by the best chorographioal and geographical 
map, of the nluation of the country he goes to. 

E. Leigh (Aiber s Eng. Garner, I. 646). 

2. The place which a person or thing occupies. 
At once, as far as angels ken, be views 
l^e dismal stttmtton waste and wild : 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 

Jfttton, P. L., i 60. 

The tUuaHon [of Samaria] as a whole is far more beauti- 
ful than that of Jerusalem, though not so grand and wild. 

Enoyc. hit, XXL 248. 

8. Position with reference to circumstances ; 
set of relations ; condition; state. 


SlraiaUe 

EmI itttutttoiw are always pledges of areal natorsl hus- 
guage. Me Quinoey, Style, i 

The eituaUone which most signally develop character 
form the best plot. Macaulay, MaohiaveUl. 

6. A post of employment ; a subordinate office ; 
a place in whi<^h one woi*ks for salary or wages. 

Hearing about this time that Sir Pitt Crawley's family 
waa in wantof ngoverness, she actually recommended Hiss 
Sharp for the eitwUion, firebrand and serpent as she was. 

Tkaokeray, Vanity Fair, ii 
6. Settlement; occupation. [Rare.] 

On Monday they . . . marche<l into y* land, A found di- 
verse comfeilds dc lltle nining brooks, a place (as they 
supposed) fitt for sitMoUon. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 88. 
sByn. 1 and 2. Site, station, post— 3. Case, plight; 
eituation is relation to external objects ; state and con- 
dition refer to what a person or thing is inwardly. 

Bitflla (sit'iVlM), n. [ML. (see def. 1), also a 
liquid measure, < L. situla, a bucket, uni.] 1, 
PI. situUe (-1§). JSccles., an aspersorium, or mov- 
able stoup. — 2. leap.] A very yellow star of 
magnitude 5.5, k Aquarii. 

BitllB (si'tus)^ n.; pi. situs. [L. : see siti^-i.] 1. 
Situation; site. 

The future eitue of the cotton manufacture of the United 
States. E. AMtuon, Pop. Sol. Ma, XXXVL 289. 

2. In Ifiol., archsBol., etc., the proper or original 
site, place, position, or location of a part or 
organ, or of any other thing: chiefly in the 
phrase in situ, in place — that is, not disturbed 
or disarranged by dissection, excavation, or 
other process of examination. — 3. In law, sit- 
uation in contemplation of law; locality, actual 
or recognized. Thus, the forms of transfer of real 


situs, it is meant that for certain pur] 
to recogniae its actual situs, and inqi 


; for certain purposes the law refuses 
d situs, and inquires for the I mwap - 
plicable to the person of the ow.ner.— BitM psrvttflUk 
abnormal position of organs or parts.— BllkUl tnuunrww 
SOB, lateral transiiosition of the viscera from rikht to lefl^ 
and conversely. 

Sit-ye-down (sit'ye-donn'), n. [Imitative of its 
note.] The titmouse, Parwsw/q/or. [Prov.Eng.] 

Bitz-batb (sits'bhth ), n. [A partly acoom. form 
of G. sitsbad, < sit?, a seat, -f had ss B. bath.] 
1. Same as hip-hath.-^2. A tub of wood, metal, 
etc., adapted for such a bath. 

Slum ( si'um), n. [NL. (Rivinus, 1699), < Gr. aU>v, 
a plant found in meadows and marshes.] A 
genus of umbelliferous plants, of the tribe Am- 
minese and subtribe Euammineie. it Is charactor* 
ixed by flowers with numerous uudividetl Involucral bracts, 
acute calyx-teeth, and slightly notched inllexed petals : 
and by fruit with nearly equal obtuse corky or thickened 
and somewhat prominunt ridges, an undivided or obsolete 
carpophore, and numerous oil-tubes or at least one to 
three to each interval. There are 6 species, including 
the genus Bertda (Koch, 1837), senarated from Skm 
some on account of its nearly globose fruit with Inoon- 
splcuous ribs and thick corky pericarp. They are natives 
mostly of the northern hemisphere, with one in South 
Africa, all growing chiefly in wateiy placea. They are 
amooth herba bearing once-piiinate leaves with toothed 
leaflets, and white flowers in terminal or lateral compound 
umbels with many-bracted involucres and invaiucela. 
They are known aa waJter-parmip, Two species occur in 
the eastern United States- S. deuUefolium and 8. CareonM 
—beaides Beruto angustifolia. by many referred here. Com- 
pare ninei, and for S, ifeUtnium see Jdtieo. See cute un- 
der infioreecenee and ekirrei. 

Siva (se'vfi I, w. [Also Shiva, (^ira; < Hind. 
Siva, < BUt. mva, propitious: a enphemism.l 
1. In later Mindu myth., the name of a god of 


To bo so tickled, they would change thcrlr state 
And eituation with those dancing oblm, 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait. 


8hdk., Sonnets, cxxviif. 
Love, you see, is not so much a Sentiment as a 8Uua- 
tion. Into which a man enters, as . . . into a corpa No 
matter whether he loves the service or no ; being once in 
It, he acts as If he did. iStonie, Tristram Shandy, viii. 3i. 

4. A group of oiroumstanoes; a posture of at- 
fairs; speoifioally, in theatrical art, a crisis or 
critical point in the action of a play 
This will be delivered to you, I expect, by Col, Thrus- 
ton, from whom you will be able to receive a more dr- 
oumstantial aoc’t of the eiiuatim of affairs in this Quarter 
Mum ean be conveyed well in a letter. 

GeorgeWashinQton, To CoL Sami Washington. 


Siva, < BUt. mva, propitious: a euphemism.] 
1. In latter nindu myth., the name of a god of 
highest /ank, supreme 

g od in the opinion of 
is sectaries, but also ^ 

combined with Brah- .g 
ma and Vishnu in a j/ 

triad, in which ho reu- 
resents the prinoiph* 
of destruction, one of 
his principal embloma la 
the liugam or phallus, aym- \ 
bollcal of creation which 
follows destroction; and S 

he is represented with sym- / / 1 \ 

bolsofcmeltyandcaniage. /// M \ 

2. In oniifk., a gtmus 

of Asiatic birds, such 

as S. eyanuroptera, S. ^ 

sttigula, and S. casta- 

neieauda : so named ^ vJwLZm ^ 

by Hodgson in 1H38, 

and also called by him 

Flemiparus (1841) and 

(IftW). The si^*. (FtoinMM>i*B*<HtfNltt 

species inhabit the Hlma- Pantheon/’) 

layan regions, and south- 

wanl in Assam and Burma to Tenasserim. The genus fa 
one of many which have been locat>ed in '^families" couveu- 
tlonally esHed JSgitkinidee, Liotriehidm, and TinuMidm. 
8. In etitom., a genus of hemipterous insects, 
Sivaifltic (sS-varis'tik), a. [< Siva H- -isfio.] 
Of or pertaining to the worship of Siva. 



8iT«ite (86'v#-tt), a. and n. [< Shut + -W8«0 
Adhering to, or an adherent of, the god Siva; 
belonging to the eect or body of Hindae who 
worship Siva as highest god. 

Her«^ in bitiorloal timM. web the luHne of SankErE 
AohazyE, the great SlvaU$ reformer of Ihe 8th century. 

Sneye, BHt.» XIII. 816 . 

SiTalik (si-vh'lik), a. Same as Siw<Uilc* 

Slvan (siv'an), n, [< Heb. sfrdn.] The third 
month of the Jewish sacred year and the ninth 
of the civil year, corresponding to the latter 
part of May and part of June. 

8Iva*Baake (se'va-sn&k), n. A book-name of 
Ophiopha^ua a very large and deadly 



S{vA.siutke {pphie^^kelgus etafs). 

cobriform serpent of India: so called from its 
powers of destruction. See Ophiophagus, 
shratiiere (siv'a-ther), n. A stvatherium. 
SiyatheriiasB (wv^artlif-n'i-de), n.pl [NL.,< 
Sitmtherium + -idas.] A family of fossil artio- 
dactyl and presumably ruminant mammals, of 
uncertain position in the suborder AriiodacUfla^ 
typified by the genus Sivatherium. The Bkaii is 
broEd behind, ooiitracted forward in front of the tnolEr 
teeth, with the faclEl pari shortened and produced down* 
ward, and the niunl bones siiort and arched ; it bears two 
pairs of horns, supported on bony cores. There are three 
molar and three premolnr teeth on each side of each jaw, 
broad, with Inner crescentic plates of enamel running in 
large ainuous flexures. The family has btten united by 
some with ttie Oirtufidat, and by others considered as ilnd* 
ing its nearest living relative in the North American 
titoeapridM, the horns being similarly furcate and home on 
long Dony cores, unlike the antlers of deer. 

Bi^atlierioid (siv-a-thc'ri-oid), a. {< Sivatheri- 
uni + -oUL'} Resembling or related to the siv- 
atherium ; of or pertaining to the Simtheriidsp.. 
ftlTatheritun (siv-a-the'ri-uml, n. [NIj, (Fal- 
coner and Cautley), < Siva^ tne Hindu god, + 
Gt. a wild beast.] 1. The typical genus 
of BivaihffriidtP* The species is S, ffiganUum^ discov- 
ered in the Siwallk HiUa of huge dimensions for a rumi- 
nant, with a skull as long as an elephant’s. The atiimal 
had four horns, and a large tumid tnuzsle. perhaps some- 
what as 111 the living saiga antelope. Also called Sival^ 
hippwt, 

2. [/. c,] An animal of this genus : a sivathere. 
n. and V. An obsolete spelling of meve. 
siwe^ (siv), f». A dialectal variant of scythe, 
HaUimll. 

•iwsr^t (siv'^r), r. <. [An imitative variant of 
simmer^f the form perhaps influenced by shiver^ 
and guiver^A To simmer. Holland, 

Slwrn, w* A Scotch form of aewer^, 
fliVTOns, n. Bee sihbens, 

Siwallk (si-wk'lik), a. [Also Sivalik, in £. 
sometimes Sewaliiik; < Hind. SiwdUk^ SiwdlikhA 
Pertaining or belonging to or found in the Bi- 
waliks, the southern ouuying range of the Him- 
alayas ; as, the Siwalik strata : Siwnlik fossils. 
— tfiwmlik group, an important division of the Tertiary 
in the Himmayas. The group la of land and fresh-water 
origiu, and is extremely rich In fosaUs, chiefly of ifom- 




fivt persMmaiil molar . 

paatelL alx great organimtions of Chinese 

San ITranolsoo, whieh control Chinese immigtsittoti into the 
United SUttts and the imttdgnmts.— With fltX 
strings. See Me iSVgArfielef, under artMe. 

nr n, 1. The number greater by one than 
five ; twice three. For the cabalistic signifi- 
cance of Air, see seven, — 2. A symbol repre- 
senting this number, as 6, or VI, or vi. — 8. In 
games: (a) A playing-card bearing six spots or 
pips; a six-spot, (h) On a die, the face which 
boars six spots ; hence, a die which turns up 
that face. 

It is a hundred to one if a man fling two atom and re- 
cover all. CinUey, Danger of Procrastination. 

4. Beer sold at six shillings a barrel; hence, 
small beer. 

Look If he he not drunk I The very aightof him makes 
one long for a cup of sic. Jfowdey, Matoh at Midnight, L 1. 


Hr, Bteevena . . . 
cant name of Mesf. 


says thM small beer sttU goes the 


vudia, among which are great numbers of Vnyttiata, ani- 
mals of large sise occurring in nrepor ‘ 

More than 60 genera of Jfammaaa are 


..^onderating numbers. 
I are Inoluded In the Sl- 
walik fauna, many of them still mcisting. 
six (siks), a, and n, [Be. also saa:/ < ME. ria?, 
sejii sejre, sixcy < AB. six, gyjr, sicx, seox =s OB. 
sehs as OFries. sex ss MD. seSf D. xes a= MLG. 
seSf seSf LG. scs = OHG. MHG. sehs.Q, seeks ss 
Icel. Dan. Sw. sex rs Goth, saihs ss L, sex (> It. 
set ss Bp. Pg. Pr. sets as P. six) ss Gt. ss W. 
Bret, cntcech ss It, se ss Gael, se ss Litb. ssesai 
ss OBulg. shesH = Pol. seesc =s Bohem. shest ss 
Buss, s^stf ss Zend khshmshy Pers. shaak ss 
Skt. shashy six. Hence sixthy sixteeuy etc. ; from 
the L., sexty sextanty sexier, sextety sexiupU, sexa- 
genarian, sexagesima, sexennial, senary y siee^, 
etc.; and from Gr., hexagon, hexagonal, hexam- 
etery etc.] 1. a, C>ne more than five; being 
twice Hiree : a cardinal numeral.— Bivolntloii of 


6 . pL Bonds bearing interest at six per cent. 

The bonds became known aa the stest of 1861. 

Ths JfeiUon, Oct 1(\ 1867, p. 206. 

6 . pi. In Eng, hymnologyy a species of trochaic 
meter haring six svUables to the line, and prop- 
erly four lines to the stanza.— At (formerly on) six 
and seven, at sixes and sevena, at odds ; in disagree- 
ment : in confusion. Compare to su on seven, under seven. 
Let not this wreched wo thyne herte gnawe. 

But manly, set the world on sto ami sevens. 

And if thow deye a martyr, go to hevene. 

Chaueer, lYoilus, Iv. 622. 

AUe in sundur hit (the tun] brast, 

In six or in eeuyn. 

Awuyne King Arther, at 64. (Ettaon’s Eng. Metr. 

(Bom., p. 88.) 

Bot be thay past me by, by Mabowne in heven, 

I ahalle, and that in by, set alle on sex and seven; 
Trtiw ye a kyng aa I wyli suffre thaym to neveii 
And to have mastry bot myself fuUe even. 

Towneley Myeteriee, p. 143. 

All is uneven, 

And every thing is left at six and seven. 

Shak., Kich. II., it. 2. 122. 
Ckmtinned sixes, six per cent bonds issutHl in 1861 and 
1863, redeemable in 1881, and at that time continued at ^ 
per cent — Currencor siXM, six per cent bonds issued by 
acts of 1862 and 1864, and made redeemable in United 
States Treasury notes or any other currency which the 
United States might declare a legal tender.— Double 
sixes. Seedmi&fe.— Long sizes, candles about 8 inches ill 
length, weighing six to the pound. 

Man found out tong «£»«;— Rail, candlelight! 

Lamb, Elia, Popular Fallacies, xv. 

Sevens anfi sixes, see seven, S.— Short sixeB, candies 
from 4 to 6 inches in length, weighing six to the pound. 

That sort of a knock on the head which lights up for 
the patient's entertainment, an imaginary general illu- 
mination of very bright durUeioBee, 

Didcem, Martin Chusslewit, ii. 

Six olexk, in Eng. Chancery, one of a number of clerks 
who, under the Master of the KoUs, were charged with 
keeping the recorda of the court — that is, those proceed- 
ings which were eugrossed on parchment. They also at 
one time had charge of the causes in court, each party 
being obliged to employ a six clerk as his representative. 
Each six clerk had a number of subordinate clerks. The 
office was abolished in 1848.— BiXM SIMl flVSS. a trochaic 
meter, usually of eight lines, alternately of six and five 
syllables to the line.— SIXSS and fOUTS, either a dactylic 
or an iambic meter, of a varying number of lines, contain- 
ing either six or four syllables to the line. Other varieties 
occur. 

f rixai n (Bik'san), n. [< F. eixainy OF, sisain, six- 
nine, sixain s Pr. seieen ss Bp. seisenoy sixth, < 
ML. sexenusy < L. seXy six : see rix.] 1 . A stanza 
of six verses, — 2. In the middle ages, an order 
of battle. 

siz-banded (siks'ban'ded), a. Haring six seg- 
ments of the carapace, as an armadillo. Bee 
poyou, 

siz-Delted (siks'bePted), a. Haring six stripes 
or belts : in the phrase six-belted clearwingy not- 
ing a British hawk-moth, Sesia idhneumonifor- 
mis, 

sixer (sik'sfer), n, [< rix + -erl.] Something 
po^essing or connected with six or a set of six 
objects.— Double sixer, a system of twelve straight 
lines In space, consisting of two sets of six each, such that 
every line outs every one of the other set and none of its own 
set : or, in other words, every line Is <m the sameidane with 
every line of the other set and with none of ita own set. 

Sixfold (siks'fdld),a. l<J&F,^six/oldy<AB.six- 
feald (rs Icel. sexfaldr ss Dan. seafold; of. D. 
ses-voudig = G. sechsfdlUg ss Sw. sexfaldig), six- 
fold; as rix + -fold,} Six times repeated; six 
times as much or as many. 

The month of this fish is furnished with sometimes aMz* 
fold tow of teeth. 

Pennant, British Zoology (ed. 177flX IlL 107. 

•Ixfold moMoro or tMns, In mueie, same as tmUopk 
rhythm or time (wbioh ace, uiider mttu^). 


_ (sikfl^fdW^4d^. Inosixe 

f{^ degree; vdfksixtiinestlieiattimntfO^^ 
value, ete, 

ilx 4 ' 00 ter(sik 8 'ffit'(tt),a« Aperson measuring 
six feet or more in h^bt. [^oUoq.] 

Like nearly all Tennesasana the centenarian fsntkh 
footer, ohewa tobacco, and loves a good atonr. 

Sei.Amer,yir,h,yJjai.1h, 

siz«giU2d (siks'gUd), a. Having six pairs of 
giU^lits, as a shark; hexanohous. See Efoti- 
danidm, 

six-konr (siks'our), a. Pertaining to a quarter 
of a day, or six hours.— six-lunir etrola, the how* 
circle whoee hoor-augle is six hours, 
six-lined (aiks^lmd), a. Having six linear 
stripes: as, the six-lined lizard, scuttler, or 
streakfield, Cnemidgphorus aexUneatus, 
fdxling (siks'ling), n. [< six -Hng^A A com- 
nouna or twin ciystal consisting of six indivi- 
duals. 

sixpence (Biks'pgns), a. [<8fd?+ pence.] 1. An 
English silver coin of the value of six pence 
(about 12 cents); half of a shilling, it was first 
issued by Edward YI., with a weight of 48 gmna^ and after- 
ward by other monarchs. 1’heslxpeuoeof QueenViotoria 
wei^s about 4$1 grains. 

2. The value of six pence, or half a shilling; a 
slight value : sometimes used attributively. 

In Verse or Proee, we write or obat, 

Not eisopenoe Matter upon what. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shepherd. 

Sf. In the United States, especially in New 
York, while the coin was in circulation, a Span- 
ish half-real, of the value of 6^ cents, 
sixpenny (siks'p^ni), a. [< rix 4- penny.] 1. 
Worth or costing sixpence : as, a s&penny loaf. 
— 2. Hence, paltry; petty; cheap; worthless. 

I am joined with no foot-land rakera, no long-staff sfit- 
penny strikers. Shodi., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 1. 82. 

1 know them, swaggering, snburbian roarers, 
Sisypenny truckers. HaeeiiHfer, City Madam, ill. 1. 
Slxpmmy nails. Bee nail, 6, and poundi. 

Have you the hangings and the Sixpenny naUe tar my 
Lord's Cfoat of Arms? 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Keign of Queen Anne^ 

(I. 47. 

six-point (siks'point), a. In math,y related in 
a remarkable way to six points; iiivolriug six 
points . — Six-point circle. Bee Tucker eirde, under sir- 
ele, — Six-point contact, a contact due to the coincidence 
of six points ; in the case of curves, a contact of the fifth 
order. 

six-shooter (siks'shd^t^r), n, A pistol for fir- 
ing six shots in succession, usually a revolver 
with six chambers. 

**The weapons of our warfare are not carnal" — bowie- 
knives, rix-ehooUre, an’ the like. 

IF. Af. Baker, New Timothy, p. 177. 

six-spot (siks'spot), (I. and K. I, a. Having six 
spots, as an insect ora playing-card: as, the 
six^ot bumet-moth. 

Il, n. A playing-card with six pips, 
siz-stringea (siks'stringd), «. Having six 
strings.— Slx-stringod whip, an old popular name 
for the Six Artides (which see, under arUde). 

SiZte (sikst), n, [< F. sixfe, < L. sextusy sixth: 
see sixth,} A parry on the fencing-floor, prob- 
ably at first tne sixth position assumed by a 
swordsman after pulling bis weapon from the 
scabbard held in his left hand. (Bee primcy se- 
candCy fierce, quarts, 2, etc. ) The hand Is in the nor- 
mal position on guard opposite the tight breast, with 
nails upward, and point of sword luised. The P«Ty is 
effected by moving the sword a little to the right, but 
keeping the point steady, thus oaoslng Che opponent's 
thrust to deviate. Siate is also used for the thrust, coun- 
ter, etc., which is parried by this movement: a point In 
eixte, tor Instance. 

llie authors of Fencing ’’ prefer tierce tostoCo, in which 
Uie masters are against them. 

Atheneeum, No. 8240, p. 748. 
sixteen (siks'tSnO, a. and n, [< ME. sixiency 
sextmcy < AB. sixtdncy sixt§ne ss OB. sestein sa 
OFries. sexUnSy sextene aa D. eesHen ss MHG. 
sehseheny G. seehssehny sechzehn n Icel. sextdn 
ss Sw, sexton ss Dan. aexten ss Goth. *sa^staikun 
St L. sexdeciniy sedeeim (> It. sediei (ef. Pg. desa- 
seisy transposed) as Pr . sedse ss ¥, sme)y sixteen : 
ns six A- ten,} L a. Being the sum of six ana 
ten ; consisting of one more than fifteen : a car- 
dinal numeral. 

n, n, 1. The number made up of six and ten; 
four times four.^2. A symbol representing this 
number, as 16, or XVI, or xvi, 
gixteenmo (siks'tSn'md), n. Bee seaMheimo* 
■izteenth (siks'tfiuthOf (t* and n, [< ME. 
tenihey earlier sixtethey sixteoikCy < AB. sixtedtha, 
syxtedthe ss OFries. sexUnday sextenday s&xtienstay 
sextendesta m D. zestiende ss MHG. seheehentky 
G. seehseehnisy seehzehnte m leel. sextdndi «s Bw. 
sextonde m Dan. sextende; as sixtaen *f 




X t. be* 

log Ibe iiactb the tenth r 

te0ii.**^2. Being one of sixteen equal peirts into 

whieh a whol^ divided. 

n. «. 1. One of sixteen equal parts.— 8. 
ZnifHieie; (a) The melodic or harmonic inter* 
val of two octaves and a second, {h) A six- 
teenth-note.— 8. In early Eng, lawy a sixteenth 
of the rents of the year» or of movables, or 
both, granted or levied by way of tax. 
ebetaantll-note (siks'tenth'ndt), n, in maei- 
eal notaUmy a note equivalent in time-value to 
one half of an eighth-note: marked by the sign 
^ or or, in groups, JJ, QT Also called 
e«>m(^rer.~.8ixteaitl&-notere^ Sae r«iei, 8 (tx 
aizteentll-regt (slks'tSnth'rest), n. In mim- 
ml noiaHoHy same as sixteenth-note rest, 
glacth(sik8tb).u. and n, [With term, conformed 
to < ME. sixty sexte, sixtcy syxtCy sxxtCy 

siste, seste, < AS. sixta sa 08. sehsto ss OFries. 
sexta s MD. seste, D. sesde =b MIjO. seste, seste 
«B OHO. sehsto, MHO. sehstOy G. sechste ss Icel. 
setU ss 8w. Dan. sjette == Goth, saihsta ss L. 
sextus (> It. sesto ss Sp. Pg. sexto as F. sixtc); as 
eiar + -fp.] I, «. 1. Being the first after the 
fifth: the ordinal of six. — 8. Being one of six 
equal parts into which a whole is divided. — 
8ucth-(Uby, Friday, as the sixth day of the week : so called 
among the ^tety of Friends.— The sixth hour, the sixth 
of twdve hours reckoned from sunrise to sunset ; the noon- 
tide hour ; speclflcally, the canonical hour of sext 

Peter went up upon the houaetop to pray about the eixth 
hour. Acts X. 0. 

n. n, 1. A sixth part.— 2. In early Eng. 
late, a sixth of the rents of the year, or of mov- 
ables, or both, granted or levied by wav of tax. 
—8. In music: (a) A tone on the sixifi degree 
above or below a given tone. (6) The interval 
between any tone and a tone on the sixth de- 
gree above or below it. (c) The harmonic ooni- 
bination of two tones at the interval thus de- 
scribed. (d) In a scale, the sixth tone from the 
bottom; l^e submediant: solmixatcd la. The 
typical Interval of the sixth is that l>etweeii the first and 
the aixth tones of a major scale, which is acoustically rep- 
resented by the ratio 8:6. Such a sixth is called A 

sixth a half-step shorter is called minor ; one two half -steps 
shorter Is called diminished ; and one a half-step longer is 
called augmemUdt extreme, etc. Major and minor sixths 
are olaased as consonanoee ; other sixths as dissonances.— 
Ohord Of the Added etwtti , in music, a chord consisting 
of Uie first, second, fourth, and sixth tones of a aoale, and 
usnally regardod as a subdominant triad with a sixth from 
the root added. Its deilvatlou is disputed.— Chord of 
thO OXferome lixth, in mueic, a chord in which, as typi- 
cally arranged, there is an interval of an extreme or .aug- 
mented sixth between the ^per tone and the lower. It 
has three forms-— (a) the Frenok etxlh, consisting of the 
first, second, sixth, and sharped fourth of a minor scale ; 

(b) the German sixth, consist- 
ing of the first, third, sixth, 
and sharped hmrili of such a 
scale; (e) the Italian sixth, 
consisting of the first, sixth, 
and sharped fourth of such a scale.— Chord Of the Olxth, 
in muaie, a chord oonatsting of a tone with its third and its 
sixth : it is usually regarded as simply the first inversion 
of a triad.— Keu^tan fUcth. See Neapolitan. 
ibcthly (sikSlb'li), adv. [< sixth -/y^.] In 
the sixth place. 

fliztieth (Biks'ti-eth), a, and n. [< ME. **six- 
tiethe, < AS. sixtigotha ssleel. sextugandi =s 8w. 
sextionde (cf. D. zesUgste = G. sechszigsie, scch- 
eigste), sixtieth; as sixtu 4- -eth^,'] I, a, 1. 
Next in order after the fifty-ninth: an ordinal 
numeral.— 2. Being on© of sixty equal parts 
into which anything is divided. 

n. n. One of sixty equal parts. 

Slxtilia (siks'tin), a. Same as Sisiine, 
sixty (siks'ti), a, and it. [< ME. sixty, sixti, 
sexti, sextix, < AS. sixtig, sixteg s= OFries. sextieh, 
sextech ax MD. sestig, D. stesHg ss OHG. sehsnig, 
MHG. sehxeo, sehssic, G. sechazig, sechttig ss Icel. 
sextum, sextogr. sex^r, mod. sextiu s Sw. sextio 
(of. l^n. tre^ndstyve) ss Goth. saihs-Hgjtts; as 
six *f -^1. Cf. L. sexaginta, < sex, six, Hr -ginta, 
short lor *decinta, tenth, < decern, ten.l I« a. 
Being the product of six and ten; being the 
sum m fifty and ten: a cardinal numeral.— atzty- 

XL n. 1. The product of six and ten; the 
sum of fifty and ten.— 2. A symbol represent- 
ing sixty units, as fiO, LX, lx. 
glbtiyfOVtrHBlO (siks'ti-fdr^md), n. [An E. read- 
ing of 64mo, prop. L. in ZXlFrno,}, e. is sexa- 
gmmo quarto: sexagesimo, abl. of sexagesimus, 
sixtieth (K maginiaf tAxtyi eeesixfy); quarto, 
abl. of quartus, fourtli: see quart, quarto.] A 
sheet of paper when regularlyfoldedin fid leaves 
of equal iwe; a pamj^let or book made up of 
folded sheets of od leaves. When the ilsect neper 
It net named, the same leaf it tuppoted to be ^by 9k 
EoIms, or about that Met. 


iMy^fburtlt In or- 

der af tor the sixtieth. 

0iaribr-f<mtth-&ct#(siks'ti-f5rth'i^ Insitc- 
sieal notation, a note equivalent in time-value 
to one half of a thirty-seoond-noto ; a hemidemi- 


aieqra^oame Into the room, and 1 b^ve we 


fathtrty-seoond-note; anemtaeim 
! Ji> %, or, ii> group*, 


Mm for it. ' JPeppv, Diary, Sept. 

4t. A portion allotted by chance or fate; a 
share ; a peculiar or individual allotment. 

Hoat ihow wylnet by oouetyte 
Worldet gode ouer aymf 

Jfpre, Inttructiont for Parith Prietie (E. E. T. 8.), 

0. 1282. 

Our Mm of torrow, 

Proportion'd to our cause, muat be at great 
At mat which makes it. Shak., A. and C., it. 16. 4. 

the »ceT ten, king, queen, imive, and nine 

ranking in the order named. Each player receives „ f,' .. . * 

^ - - Neither watt he (Chritti served in state, bit attendanU 

being of the mechanick me. 

Penn, Advice to OhUdren, ill. 
A plain termon, for a middling or lower size of people. 


semiquaver 

T-SIxty-fourth-noto rest. See rmti, 8 (b> 
fiiXty-Bix (siks^ti-siks'), it. A game of cards 
played, generally by two persons, with 2d cards, 



tlx cards, and as fast as one is thrown from the hand re- 
ceives another from the undealt pack until It is exhausted ; 
each card except the nine-spot hat to the taker a certain 
value, as the ace ll, the queen 8, etc., and the object of 
the player is to capture as many of these at possible, and 
to secure marriages— that is. the possession of a king and 
queen of the same suit; the player first winning sixty-six 
■cores one point ; seven points make a game. 

SiZ-Wiredl (siks'winl), a. In ornith,, six-fea- 
thered. Compare twelve-wired, under ^leuddes, 

Sisable (m'za-bl), a. [Also sizeable; < size^ 4* 
Of a relatively good, suitable, or desira- 
ble size, usually somevvhat large. 

A . . . modern virtuoso, finding such a machine alto- 
gether Uttwieldv and UHtdess, . . . invented that eiuaUe in- 
strument which is now in use. Addison, Taller, No. 220. 

William Wotton, B. D., . . . has written a good sizeable 
volume against a friend of your governor. 

Sieift, Tale of a Tub, Ded. 

flizal (siz'al), n. Same as Sisal hemp. Bee 
henequen. 

sizar (si'zftr), w. [Also sizer; < size^, an allow- 
ance of provisions, 4- -ar^ for -crl.] At the 
University of Cambridge, or at Trinity College, 
Dublin^ an undergraduate student who, in con- 
sideration of his comparative poverty, usually 
receives free commons. Compare seriHtor(c). 

The distinction between pensioners and sizers is by no 
means considerable. . . . Nothing is more common than 
to see pensioners and sizers taking sweet counsel together, 
and walking arm in arm to At. Mary's as friends. 

Gradus ad Cantabrigiam (1824). 

The sizars paid nothing for food and tuition, and very 
little for lotiging ; but they had to perform some meniid 
services from which they have long been relieved. Thiw 
swept the court; they carried up the dinner to the fel- 
lows' table, and changed the plates and poured out the ale 
of the rulers of the society. Macaulay, Oliver Goldsmith. 

Sizars are generally Students of limited means. They 
usually have their commons free, and receive various 
emoluments. Cambridge UnieersUy Calendar, 1889, p. 6. 

sizarsllip (si'zhr-ship), n. [< sizar 4* -t/i/p.] 
The position, rank, or privileges of a sizar. 

Public Schools, where the sons of the lower classes wait- 
ed on the sons of the upper classes, and received certain 
benefits (in food, clothes, and instruction) from them in 
return. In fact tlio sizarships in our modern colleges ap- 
pear to be a modified continuation of this ancient system. 

O'Curry, Ancient Irish, I. iv. 

size^ (siz), n. [Early mod. E. also sise; < ME. 
Rise, syse, syce, by apheresis from assise, asise, 
allowance ; hence, generally, measure, majimi- 
tude: see assize.^ 1. A fixed rate regulating 
the weight, measure, price, or proportion of anv 
article, especially food or drink ; a standard. 
See assize, w., 2. * 

Hit hath be vsld, the Maire of Bristow ... to do calle 
byfore hyin ... all the Bakers of Bristowe, there to vn- 
dirstand whale stuff they haue of whete. And after, what 
sise they shall bake. Kiyfiisk Gilds (£. E. T. 8.), p. 424. 

Also this yere was an acte of parliament for wood and 
coal to kepe the fulle sise after the Purification of our Ia- 
dio, that shall be in the yere of our Lorde M. D.xllii. that no 
man shall bargaine, sell, bryng, or oonueigh of any other 
Mar, to bo vttered or solae, vpon pain of forfalture. 

Fabyan, Chron. (od. ElllsX p. 706. 

To repress Drunkenness, which the Danes had brought 
in, he made a Law, ordaining a Size, by certain Pins in the 
Vot, with Penalty to any that " * “ * * ‘ * 

deeper thmi the Mark. 

2. A specified or fixed amount of food and 
drink; a ration. 

'Tie not In thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 

To bandy hasty words, to scant my sms. 

iSM., X<ear, ii. 4. 17& 


at should presume to drink 
Baker, Cbronfoles, p. 11. 


A Size is a portion of bread or drlnka i. ts a Ikrthing, 
which Schollers in Ckmbrtdge haue at the bntterie; it is 
noted with the letter S., as in Oxeford with the letter Q. for 
hslfe a farthing and q«. for a farthing ; and whereas they 
say In Oxeford to Battle in the butmie booke. I. to set 
downe on their names what they tske in Bread, Drinke, 
Butter, Cheese, 4tc., so in Cambridge they say to Site, i. to 
set downe their quantum, 1. how much they take on their 
names in the Butterie books. 

Minshim, Guide into Tongues (181 7). 

8. Hence, in nnivendty use, a charge made for 
an extra portion of food or drink; a farthing, 
as the f owner price of each portion. The word 
was also used more generally, to note any ad- 
ditional expense incurred. 

I graw weary of ■taadiig with Sir WilUsms both, and the 
more for that iny Lady Batten and her crew, at least hall 


6. Bate of dimension, whether linear, square, 
or solid ; material proportions ; relative mag- 
nitude: now the usual sense. 

ilj percben of wax then shalle he fet, 

A-boue tbo chymiie that is sett, 

Jn sgee Ichofi from other shalle be 
The lengthe of other that men may se. 

Babees Book{E. £. T. S.X p. 814. 

Both the cberublms were ot one measure and one size. 

1 XI vL 26. 

7. One of a regularly Increasing series of 
dimensions used for manufactured articles 
which are bought ready-made: specifically, 
as used by shoemakers, one third of an inch 
in length. 

There is not a Ms 0 of paper In the palace large enough 
to tell you how much I esteem myself honoured m your re> 
membrancea Jt&ma, Letters, xxxiL 

This calumnious disguise was crowned and completed 
by a soft felt hat of the Tyrolese design, and several sizes 
too smaU. B. L. Stevenson, The Dynamiter, p. 08. 

8. Extent, or volume, or magnitude in other 
respects, as of time, sound, or effort. 

And so shall the earth remaine forUe dayes, although 
those dsyes shall be of a larger size then these. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 806. 
Often shrieking undistinguish'd woeu 
In oismours of all siu, both high and low. 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 21. 

I have ever verified nov friendly 
Of whom he 's chief, with all the size that verity 
Would without lapsing suffer. Shak., Cot., v. 2. 18. 

9. pi, A session of a court of Justice: assizes. 
See assize, 6. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

And there *s the satin that your worship sent mi^ 

Will serve you at a sizes yet 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, iU. 4. 

10. An implement for measuring pearls, con- 
sisting of a number of thin leaves pierced with 
holes of different diameters, and fastened to- 
gether. The test is made by observing how 
many of the holes the pearl will pass through. 
— HerolOSiie. Bee A«ro4e.—Pm*S size. Seepqpel.— 
Zlses of paper. Bee paper.ntByn, 6. UagnOvde, 
Bulk, Volume. Size is the general word for things laige or 
small. In ordinaiy discourse magnitude applies to laive 
things ; but It is also an exact word, and is much used m 
science : as, a star of the fourth magnitude. Bulk sug- 
gests notioeabie site, especially site rounding out into an- 
wieldineas. Volume is a rather indefinite word, arising 
from the idea of rolling a thing up till it attains site, 
though with no especial suggestion of shape. We speak 
of the magnitude of a calami^ or of a fortune, the hwk ot 
a bale of cotton or of an elephant, the volume of smoke or 
of an avalanche. 

SiZB^ (siz), t?. ; pret. and pp. sized, ppr. sizing, 
[< size^ , «. ] I, trans, 1 . To regulate the weight, 
measure, extent, value, etc., of; fix the rate or 
standard of; assize. 

The Coynes which they had were either of brasse, or else 
Iron rings sized at a certaine weight, which they used toz 
their monies. 

J. Speed, Hist. Great Britain (ed. 1660), p. 160. 

There was also a statute for the di^rslng of the stan- 
dard of the Exchequer throughout England, thereby to 
size weights and measures ; and two or three more of lesse 
importance. Baeon, Hist Hen. VII., p. 101. 

2. At Cambridge and other universities, to ob- 
tain (food or drink) in extra portions at a fixed 
rate of charge; hence, in general, to buy at a 
fixed rate ; purchase. 

Drinking college tap-lash . . . will let them have no 
more learning than they sixs& nor a drop Of wit more than 
the butler sets on their heads. 

Randolph, Aristippus (Works, ed. Haslltt, 1875, p. 14). 

When they come into town after commona, they may be 
allowetl to sm a meal at the kitchen. 

Laws oif Harvard CoUege (1T98\ p. 89 (quoted in College 
(Words and Customs, p. 428). 

At the close of each quarter the Butler ahall make up 
his bill against each student, In which every article Mwd 
or taken up hy him at the Buttery ahall be particularly 
charged. 

Lam of Vote CoUege (1811X p. 81 (quoted in College Words 
(and Custam^ p. 488). 

3. To supply with sizes ; hence, to fill or other- 
wise affect by sizes or portions. 
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To 9tm your belly ont with ehonlder f eM» 

With rumps and kidnies. 

Bmu. and Ft., Wit st Beversl Weapons* it 1. 

4. To rate ; rank. 

With proctors and with testers grare 
Our Itallids you may «(se. 

BamjMph, Townsmen’s Petition of Cambridge. 

5. To estimate or aficertain the size of ; mea- 
sure ; hence, by extension, to arrange in groups 
or ranks aocoruing to dimensions. 

IHoUed fianis and Shoulders shall be Hzed when packed, 
and the green weights and date of packing shall also be 
marked on each package. 

Fate York Produoe Kxehange Report, 1888- S)* p. 108. 

6 . To separate or sort according to size. Spe- 
cifically— (a) In misMftig* to (dassify or separate accord- 
ing to sixe^ as particles of crushed or stamncfl ore and 
veinstone. See stxfn^i* 8. (b) To graduate the length of 
(a fishing-line) to the depth of water: as, to gize a Hue 
(to haul a hand-line from the bottom till the hooks clear). 
(Qloucetter* Massachusetts. }— To Size up, to take the 
sisc or measure of : consider thoroughly in order to form 
an opinion of; hence, to consider: regard: us, to gUie a 
person vp as dishonest. [ColltMi., V. s.j 

We hsd to Bige np our fellow legislators, to find ont their 
past history and present character and associates. 

The CetUury, XXIX. 821, 

n. intf'ans. At Cambridge and other univer- 
sities, to give an order (for food or drink) over 
and above the usual commons ; generally with 
for. Compare battel*. 

Soup^ pastry, and cheese can be aized /or— that is, 
brought In portions to individuals at an extra charge. 

C. A. Rriated, English TJiilversity, p. 35. 
To file npont, to order extra food at the charge of. 

If any one shall zize upon another, he shall be fined a 
Shilling, and pay tlie Damage : and every Freshman sent 
ffor viotualsj must declare that he who sends him is the 
only Person to l>e charged. 

Lawi of YaU CoUege (1774), p. 10 (quoted in College Wonls 
laud Customs, p. 429). 

size^ (bIz), n. pSarly mod. E. also siacy syse; 
< ME. me. ttysej aize (= It. swa, amisa, size), 
prob. another ufte (prob. also in OF., but not 
found) of me, asme^ measure, etc., < OF. a«me, 
allowance, measure, etc. : see anme. Cf. me^.] 
1. A gelatinous wash used by painters, by 
paper-manufacturers, and in many industrial 
arts. It is made of the shreds and parings of leather, 
nurchment, or vellum, boiled in water and purified ; also 
from common glue, from potatoes, and from scraps and 
oUppings of hides, horns, hoofs, etc. The finest is made 
In Hnssia from sturgeons* stjunds or air-blailders, and 
is known as itiaglau. That used for writing-paper is 
made of gelatin proiuured from leather and mrehment 
clippings. A clear solution of Isinglass is used f<jr slsitig 
plate-paper intended to receive iinpresslons in color. For 
printhigqHipers the usual sixe is a coniiK>urid of alum and 
retin dissolved in a solution of soda, and combined with 

S itato-staroh. Htarch alone Is also used as a size. E. II. 
ntpht. 

8. A material roBOmbling size, but of different 
origin, and used for its tenacity as a prepara- 
tion for gilding and the like. 

Byae, tor bokys lymynynge («we colour). 

Prvtn.pt, Parv., p. 466, 

8, A glutinous printing-ink made to receive 
and retain the bronze-powder of gold or silver 
which is dusted on it. — 4. In phymol., the huffy 
coat observed on the surface of coagulated 
blood in certain conditions. — 6. In hrkkmak- 
in^, plasticity, as of the clay before burning. 

(»z)» V* t . ; pret. and pp. tsised, ppr. sizing. 
[Early[mod. E. also me: < sise'^y «. 1 1 . To cover 
with size ; prepare with size ; stiffen by means 
of size. 

We shall speak of the use of each of the said four Gums 
rather when we treat of Sizing and Stiffeuing than now, 
in a Discourse of Dying. 

Sir W. PzUy, Bp. Sprat’s Hist. Royal Boc., p. 204. 
2. To smear over with anjr substance acting 
like size : occurring chiefly in compounds. 
O’er-sixed with coagulate gore. Shak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 484. 
The blood-«Ci»d field. 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 1. 
8. To render plastic : said of clay. 

It is necessary to grind the same clay through the pug- 
mill several times, the first thing in tne morning, 1>efore 
it comes to the proper denee of plasticity tor molding ; 
this opei'atioii Is called zizing the clay. 

C. r. Raviz, Bricka and Tiles, p. 113. 

Bame as 

SizeaDle, a^ Bee sizable. 
size-cue (siz'ku), «. In university use, the 
cue or symbol for the value of a size, as en- 
tered in the buttery-books . Bee size ^ , , 2, and 

Cdze^^ (sizd), a. [< .size^ + Having a 

particular size, magnitude, exbuit, proportions, 
etc,: occurring usually in compounds: as, fair- 
sieedf middie-sized, etc. 

As my love is sized, my fear is so ; 

Where love is greet, the litUest doubts arc fesr. 

Shak., Hamlet, HL 2. UK). 
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A wsU-sM and useful vriums nlgbt be eowpliid uad 
published annually, contatnlnf the inooiteet eimreiisiQiia, 
and omitting the opinions, of our brnmlleit’ bm the 
reviewers Xoiider, Xinsc< Coav., Bouthey end TUnon, 1. 

Sized^ (sizd), p. a, [< siee^ + -ed?.] Ha^ 
size in its composition; covered or washed wil 
size.— Bard«elsed, noting paper which has a thick coat 
of 8ize.-~Maoune-«iMd paper. Sec pomer.— Zlaok* 
sized, noting paper that has not enough of siie.— Z(^ 
sized. Bame as sfock-s&red.— Zour-SisiML, noting impe^ 
feet paper on whioh the also has fermented and soared, 
aizel, n. Bame as scisael. 
sizer (si'z^r), n. [< sizei 4* -erl.] If. An obso- 
lete form of sizar. — 2. An instrument or con- 
trivance of perforated plates, wirework, etc., 
for sorting articles of varying sizes; a kind of 
gage: as, a ooffee-<ri.rcr; a bullet-ridrcr, whioh 
has holes to determine the size of bullets, 
size-roll ( Siz 'rdl), n. 1 . A small piece of parch- 
ment added to a roll or record. — 2. In the 
British army, a list containing the names of 
all the men belonging to a troop or comoanv, 
with the height or stature of each specifically 
marked. Farrow. 

size-stick (siz'stik), n. A measuring-stick used 
by shoemakers to ascertain the length of the 
foot, etc. 

size-time (siz'tim), n. The time when assizes 
are held. Compare aisfci, 9. 

Our drowning scap’d, more danger was ensuing ; 

Twas zize time there, and hanging was a brewing. 

John Tailor, Works (loaoX II. 14. {UtdliweU.) 

siziness (srzl-nes), n. The state or quality of 
being sizy ; glutinousness ; viscosity. 

Gold was capable of producing a zizinezz and viscosity 
in the blood. Arlmthnot, Diet, iv. 

sizing^ (si'zing), ft. [Verbal n. of 8»rci, v.] i. 
Any act or process indicated by r. — 2. 

Specifically, in university use: (a) An order 
for extra food or drink from the buttery. 

I know what belongs to zizing, and have answered to my 
cue In my days ; I am free of the whole university ; 1 com- 
menced with no worse than his majesty's fiH>tmen. 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, iv. 2. 

(6) Any article so ordered; a size. 

We were allowed at dinner a cue of beer, which was a 
half-pint, and a zizing ot Incad, which I cannot describe to 
you. It was quite sufficient tor one dinner. 

Peirce, Hist. Harvard University, p. 219. 

3, In mining, sorting the crushed or stamped 
ores into grains of various sizes, in order that a 
more perfect separation of the various mineral 
and metalliferous substances of which the ore 
is made up may afterward be effect'd by the use 
of such ore-dressing or separating apiuiratns 
as maybe considered suitable for the purpose. 
The most commonly employed form of sizing apparatus is 
the trommel, a revolving cylindrical sieve, used single or 
in various combinations. There are various other ma- 
chines for sizing or classifyhig ores; among them are the 
pointed box (also called pufrtvmidfU bo» and ^ritzkaztenX 
the labyrinth, the Engis trough, the Thirian washer, 
the Dorr classifier, the siphon separator, etc. The laby- 
rinth is the oldest fonn, but is now much less important 
than it formeriy was. Bee labyrinth, 5, and pointed box 
(tinder pointed).— Zisilig-bell, a bell rung when the bill of 
sizings which may l>c oi^ered is posted.— Bising-paxty, 
a supper-party where each person orders and pays for 
what he likes.— To xmt Ottt Of itzlllg, to punish (a pen- 
sloner) by depriving nlm of Uie privilege of ordering extra 
delicacies. 

zizing^ (si'zing), n. [Verbal n. of size^, e.] 1. 
The act or process of applying size or prepar- 
ing with size.— '2. Size prepared for use in 
any mechanical trade.— Animal gbdng, a dissolved 
animal glue used for Uie best writing-jpap^- Roilll 
Sizing, a sizing composed of a mixture of rosin and soda. 
Bizy ( si 'zi), a. [< size'^ + -yi.] Containing, con- 
sisting of, or resembling size; glutinous; thick 
aud viscous; ropy; having the adhesiveness of 
size. 

The blond let the first time fiorid ; after a second time 
zizy. Arbuthnat, Diet, iv. 

zizygium, n. Bee syzygium. 
zizz (siz), r. i. [An imitative var. of siss^. Cf. 
h izz, hiss. ] To hiss ; sizzle : noting a hiss some- 
what resembling a buzz. 

Mention has been made . . . of a peculiar *'sli}|dfig”cr 
rather ‘ ' zizzing ’’ noise on the wire. Nature, XLII. 606. 

Sizzen (siz'n), V. i. [(T. sizz.l To hiss. BaUi- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

zizzerzt, n. An old filing of scissors, 
zizzing (siz'ing), ft. [Verbal n. of Yeast; 
barm. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

It behoveth my wits to worke like barme, allaa yeast, 
alias zizing, alias rising. J^fly, Mother Domble. it 1. 

Sizzing: Yeast or Barm, . . . from the sound Beer or 
Ale makes in working. Ray, Kiig. Words, p. 118, 

ZlZZla (siz'l), r.; pret. and pp. sizzledy |mr. siz- 
zling. [A freq. of sizz, like sissle, freq, of .] 
I. inirans, 1. To make a hizsiug or sputtering 


zoimd» az a Hdnid iriien effemzeing er aeM 
on dirtily by neat | make a eound Zs of fiyiiig* 

irmn tlie ends Iff thz wood the lipfriee and 
fMnp cools below, snd lllos off in whgn iteMii. 

The sisZUnff enbere of the fire having about given up 
the ghost after a fruitless strugz^ with the steady down- 
pour. T. RootsoM/Ow Century, XJCXV. 864. 

2. To dry and shrivel up with hissing bv the 
action of fire. Forty, (^ovinoial or ooiloq.] 
8. To be very hot, as if nissing or shriveling. 
[Colloq.] 

We sat, without coats or waistcoats, under the HzzNng 
leather roof of our tarantss, fanning ourselves with our 
hate. The Century, XXXVI. 867. 

n. trans. To dry or bum with or as if with 
a hissing sound: sometimes followed by up, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Sizzle. ... I have heard the word thus used —**11 vre 
heen’t rain In another week we sliall be all tiaded up.** 
'i’hla evidently meant burnt up. 

Moor, Suffolk Words, p. 861. 

sizzle (siz'l), n. [< sizzle, e.1 1. A hissing or 
muttering sound. [Provincial or colloq.] 2 . 
Extreme heat^ as of a summer day. [Uolloq.l 
algallng (siz'ling), n. [Verbal n. of sizzle, «.] 
A hissing or sputtering. 

Sometimes the sounds resembled the zizzlinge of a Sight 
of electric sparks. HarpeFz Mag. , IXX 226. 

8. J. An abbreviation of Sooieiy of Jesus, 
S-Joint (es'joint), n. A mode of joining two sur- 
faces by means of a strip with a 
double bend, shaped in cross-sec- 
tion like the letter B; also, a 
joint 80 made. E. JS. Knight. 
zk-. For Middle English and early 
mi^em English words so begin- 
ning, not entered below, see sc-, 
zkaddle. a. and n. Bee scaddle 
and scaihel. 

zkaffantt, zkaffoldf, n. Obsolete forms of scaf- 
fold. 

zkaz (skag), n. Bame as skeg^. 
zkaU, r. A Scotch form of scaled. 
zkain, n. Bee skein^, skean^. 
zkainzmatet, n. [Formation nnoeriain; ex- 
plained as (a) < skain^Sj poss. of skain^, sksin 
(“as if associated in winding yarn'’), or (6) < 
skain% poss. of skain'd, skean*^, a dagger (“ns 
if a bromer in arms”), + mate'i. The word is 
found but once ; it is put in the mouth of an old 
nurse whose speech is not precise; and the sense 
is hardly capable of cxactaetinition.] A roaring 
or swaggeruig companion ( 7 ) . Bee etymology. 

Scurvy knave ! I am none of hiz fllrt-gilla ; I am none of 
hia zlrainz-fnatez. NAal’.,R.and J.,il. 4. 16X 

zkair. a. and r. A Scotch form ot scared, 
zkaitli, n. and v. Bee scathe. 
zkaldif, V. and n. Bame as scaW. 
zkald^ n. Bee scald^. 
zkalkt, Bee shalk. 
akallt, n. An olwolete form of soall, 
zkalpty Bee scjtlp^. 
zkarf. Bee scared, scar^, scared. 

Zkaret, r. Bee seared, 
zkarlzifi zkarlottt, n. See scarlet, 
zkart. Same as scart^, scart^, scarfs, 
zkatt, t). Bee scat^. 

zkate^ (skat), n. [Formerly also scats; < ME. 
seats, achate, < Icol. Norw. skata. a skate ; cf. Ir. 
Gael, sgat, a skate (< E.) ; whether those forms 
are < LL. squatus, L. squatina, a kind of shark, the 
angel-fish, is not clear.] A raioid or batoid pla- 
giostomouB fish of the family RaUdte and genus 
Itaia ; a kind of ray. All ikotez sre rays, but all rays 
not called 



sjnint. 


being applied 
chiefly to certain 
zmall rays of the 
restricted genus 
Jtoto.of both Eu- 
rope and Ameri- 
ca. The common 
blue or gray 
skate or ray of 
the British coast 
is Raia baUz, ot 
a somewhat los- 
enge*shapcd fig- 
ure, and rather 
long tall, with 
some fln-Itke ex- 
pansions near tta 
end, as well aa 
prominent clssp- 
ers and other 
processes at the 
root Other 
skates of British 
waters are the 
long-noaed and 
sharp-nosed, end 
the tbombacik. 



2tani-e«er Sjkate iltmOt tzzzdtu 



iHwrty « fMt\ tb» ftenj alnte, JSLnUUatch of iit«4tttta 
jitMLi* KMnd <m botai ootato; it t^tU$ria U tbo torior* 
■lMM.iiiit4kms-tiaod.Midiiotoo^^ TholMS^Iftlia 
biirii* wr aboi^^ 4 foot long. l%e com* 

JBQB i$ato of tiio Baelflo sido to it. hintmiaita, and aevenl 
olAiw o^di^ on fho aaine ooiat Some of theee Aahea are 
edibtot tad, on the eontlnent of Burope, even eateemed. 
Itielr egi<oaaea (jriEate-banowi) are ourioue ohjecta. See 
atop Ottto under imwmofrratuiMf, msrmaid*i-pwr 0 e, and ray. 
HllirtOBiitttd,itaiaalk»or«neivfM (Pror. Bng.]~> 
ttliCTMIlikatd. SeetftogrMn. 

«k»t««(sUt),». [Formerly alsodcafe; a later 
form) assumed as the sing, of the supposed pi. 
tikatWt also written sheatea^ acheets, tne proper 
singe I < B. achaaUt pi. achaataan^ earlier achcteU 
Mil. skates (achaatarifder, a ‘ simte-rider/ ska- 
ter) (cf. Dan. ak(Hte, a skate, < D. or E.): a later 
use of OD. and OFlem. achaetaef a high-heeled 
shoe, > OF. eaehacef eaehaaaey F. icluxsae^ a stilt, 
trestle, ML, soaeia, acaHa^ a stilt: see aoaUthea, 
Of. Icel. ia4eggir^ * ice-bones,’ shin-bones of 
sheep used for skates; and see aheej aUd,"] A 
eontnvanoe for enabling a person to glide 
swiftly on ice, consisting of a steel runner fixed 



isaaiJ 

iSloML (skat'd), a. r< Or. {gen. 
dung, dirt, + -01.3 £L emtaUine yola^e ni- 
trogenous pidndple, OgfiKCC^lKEL having 
an intense fecal odor, nroauced in the putre- 
factive changes which lake place in the intes- 
tines. 

SkaTelf , a. [Appor. a var. of ahovel (AS. apofl)^'] 
A shovel. 

Sharpe cutting apade for tha donidiog of mow, 

>Vttb skttppet and akauel that manlimen alow. 

Turner t Huabandry, p. SS. (Povtot.) 

Skayla. n. Same as ahavie. 
skaw (skA), w. [Also acaw; Icel. akagi. a low 
cape or ness, < akaga, jut out, project. Cr. Dan. 

S pn, the northern part of Jutland, Skager 
, the water between Jutland and Norway.] 
A promontory. 

A child might travel with a purae of gold from Sum’ 
hurgh’head to the ^cato of Unit, and no loul would injure 
him. SeaUt Pirate, viiL 

The wind failed ua, 

And with a audden flaw 
Came round the gnaty Skavo, 

Lon^eltow, Skeleton In Armor. 

skaylest (skalz), n. [Also akaileay akalea; cf. 
kayleay appar. the same game: see kail^J A 
game played with pins and balls, sometning 
Bke ninepins or skittles. 

AUotai, a play called nine pina or keeloi^ or ikaUea. 

Flwio (1608). 

skean^, n. See akein^. 

skean''^ (sken), n. [Also akairif akeen, akette, for- 
merly akeiity akeane^ akayne^ akeyn, akeyrw; < Ir. 
Gael, agian^ a knife, = W. yagteuy a simitar, 
slioer; cf. W. ysgi^ a cutting off, a parer; prob. 
< V (D. adndare, pret. 8cidi)t cut: see acia- 
aimy achiam,'} A dagger; specifloally, an an- 
cient form of dagger found in Delana, usually 


gki«^4«vil 


nui wrote to prove tnat it 
Americana only miaapply the 
fries, *‘to epUl"— mijxmaidi 
are Aadadalina all that milk 


The Xlmoa remarked on the word [tktdaddUl and Lord 
jEUll wrote to prove that it waa excellent Scotch. Tba 
ily the word, which meana in Dum- 
cmaida for example, saying, You 
fnp all that milk.” 

f/ofton, Slang Dictionary, p 292. 

" Why,” they [mv English friends] exclaimed, **we need 
to live in l4mcaahlre, and heard akedaOdU every day of 
our Uvea. It means to acatter, or drop in a scattering 
way. If you run with a basket of potatoes or apples, and 
keep Bpliling lome of them in an irregular way uoug the 
path, you are said to OKtladdU them. Or if you carry a 
tumbler full of milk upstairs, and what De Quincy would 
eall the ' titubation ’ of your gait causes a row of drops of 
milk on the stalr’Carpet to mark your upward course, . . . 
you are said to have skedaddled the milk.'* 

TAr Atiantic, XL. 2S4. 

n. intrana. To betake one’s self hastily to 
flight; run awi^; scamper off, as through fear 
or in panic, [(^olloq. and ludicrous.] 

A special Government train, with n messenger, passed 
through here to-night Western troops are expected hourly. 
Eebel ekedaddUng to the next thing on the programme. 

New York THbttne, War Correspondence, May 27, 1862. 

skedaddle (skfdad'i),n. [< sAedTuddle, v.l A 
hasty, disorderly flight. [Colloq. and ludi- 
erous*] 

Their nofey drnma bad ceased, and suddenly I perceived 
a general skedaddle, as those upon our right flank atarted 
OR ill full speed, w 5. iSdlwr, Ismallia, p. 211. (itoiftott.) 

skee (ske), n. [Also aid; < Dan. ahi ss Norw. akiy 
al^y aUda s Sw. akidy < Icel. akidhy a snow-shoe, 
prop, a biUet of wood, sa £. abide : see ahiddy and 
cf. ahid^y akidderJ] A wooden runner, of tough 
wood, from five to ten feet long, an inch or an 
inch and a half thick at the middle, but thinner 
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A. side view of American club-skate t B. bottom of the skate with 
runner removed, a, runner j A heei-»late ; r, aol«-pl«te i d, riveting 
by which the runner is attached tu the heel* and sole-plates ; f, f, 
ciam|>s which mrasp the sole when they are drawn reannrard by the 
action of the curved slots /'upon pins Szed firuily in the sole -plate. 
Both these clamps are pivoted at their rear eatremiUes to a bar 
connected by a winged adjusting-screw A to a collar f. which Is pivot- 
ed to the heel-clamp /; A spur which engages the front part of the 
heel when the heel-clamp b drawn forward ; /, toggle-lever, by which 
the sole-clamps are drown rearward and the heel-clamp forward sim- 
ultaneously. In B this lever is shown turned out t to clamp the skate 
to the shoe, It is prewed inward under the sole out of sight. C b a 
soller-skate, in which a pUte with rollers replaces the runner. 

cither to a wooden sole provided with straps 
and buckles, or to a light iron or steel frame- 
work having adjustable clamps or other means 
of attachment to a shoe or hoot. See roller- 
akate. 

To my Lord Sandarloh’a, to Mr. Moore ; and then over 
the Parke, where I first in my life, it being a great frost, 
did tee people alldiiig with their ekeaiee, which is a very 
pretty art. Pepya, Diary, Dec. 1, 1662. 

The Canal and Rosamond’s Pond full of the rabble slid* 
ing, and with ekatee, if you know what those are. 

Swift, Journal to SteUi^ Jan. 81, 1711. 

gkate^ (skfit), V. i . ; pret. and pp. skated, ppr. 
skating. [< akate^iy n.] To glide over ice and 
snow on skates. 

Edwin Morris, . . . 

Who taught me how to alote, to row, to swim. 

Tenngeon, Edwin Morris. 

•katfl-barrow (skat 'bar'd), n. The peculiar 
egg-oase of a skate, ray, or other batoid fish, 
resembling a hand-barrow in shape; a sea- 
purse; a mermaid’s-purse. See out under mer- 
maidfa-nwrae. 

titter (8ka'tAr),n. i<akate'^’¥ -er^.1 1. One 
who skates. 

Careful of my motion, 

like the ulster on ioe that hardly bears him. 
fhniipfim, Exper. In Quantity, Heodeoasyllablos. 

d. One of many different aouatio heteropterous 
insects with long legs which glide over the sur- 
face of water as if skating, as Gerridm or By- 
drohaHdiSj etc. 

ihmtaHnidm (skit'suk'er), n. Same as aea- 
leeob. 

f laMng (skft'ting), n. [Verbal n. of akate^, v.] 
The exeroise or art of moviiig on skates, 

X cannot hy any means ascertain at what time theting 
made its flrat appearance in England, but we find eome 
tnwee of audh an exerclae In the thirteenth oentniy. 

SIruU, flporte end Paettmea p. 188. 

(ifici'ting-ringk), a. 6ee 



Sket. 

«. proflie view ; S, view from above. 


Skeaiis.--From specimens in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Dublin. 

of bronze, double-odged, and more or less leaf- 
shaped, and thus distinguished from the differ- 
ent forms of the seax, or broad-backed knife. 

Duryug this siege arrived at Harflew the Lord of KyL 
raaine in Ireland, with a baud of xvj. hundreth Iryshmeii, 
armed in maylo with dartos and* ekaynee, after the manor 
of their oounti^, liaU, Henry V., f. 28. iUaUiweU.) 

The fraudulent Baxous under their long Casaocks had 

' short Skeynea hidden, with which, upon a Watchword 
given, they set upon the Britaina, and of their unarm'd 
Kobillty slew three, some say flve hundred. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 4 . 

skean-dbu (sken'dO), n. [< Gael, agian dubh, 
black knife: agian, knife (see akean^y, dabhy 
black.] A knife used by the Scottish High- 
landers; the knife whicAi, when the Highland 
costume is worn, is stuck in the stocking. 

Young Durward . . . drew from his pouch that moat 
iieoeaaary Irnploinent of a Highlander or woodsman, the 
trusty ekem ahti, and ... out the rope asunder. 

SeoU, Quentin Durward, vL 

skeart. p. U. A dialectal form of soared, past 
participle of 8carei. 

skearY, skeexy (skdr'i), a. A dialectal form of 
acaryK 

It is not to be marveled at that amidst such a place as 
thla, for the flrst time visited, the horses were a little 
ekeary. H D. Blaeknwre, Lonia Doone, lix. 

akeatesf, n. pi. See akaU^. 

skedadAe (ske-dad'l), v.; prqt. and pp. ske- 
daddled, ppr. skedaddling. [Of obscure provin- 
cial origin. It has been vanonsly referred to a 
Scand. source, to Geltic, and even to Gr. okb- 
dawitveuy scatter; but the word is obviously of 
a free and popular type, with a freq. termina- 
tion -le; it may have been based on the earlier 
form of ahedl (AS. aceddan), pour, etc.: see 
ahed^.'l I. fmitd. To spill; scatter. [Prov. Eng. 
and Sootoh.] 


toward the ends, an ineh wider than the shoe 
of the user, and turned up in a curve at the 
firont. Skees are aecnred, one to each foot, in aucha way 
aa to be easily cast off in case of accident, and are nsefl 
for sliding down a declivity or as a substitute for anow- 
ahoos. 

Ski, then, aa will have been already gathered, are long 
narrow strips of wood, those used in iTorway being from 
three to four inches in breadth, eight feet more or leae in 
lengtli, one inch in thicknees at the centre under the foot, 
anu bevelling off to abont a quarter of an Inch at either 
end. In front they are curved upwards and pointed, and 
they are aometimea a little turned up at the back end too. 

Nanem, First Croaaing of Greenland, X. 75. 

skee (ske), r. i. [< akee, n.] To slide on ^ees. 
skeed (sked), n. Same as akid^. 
akeal (skel), n. [Also (Sc.) akeil, akeilly early 
mod. E. also akeele, akaill, akiU, akeU; < ME. 
akele, < Icel. skjOla, a. pail, bucket.] 1, A shal- 
low wooden vessel. 

Bumea berande the the bredea vpon brode akeles, 

That were of sylueren ayst A seervad ther-wyth. 

AUUerattve Poem* (ed. Morris), iL 1406. 

2. A shallow wooden vessel used for holding 
milk; also, a milking-pail. 

SXeete— are broad shallow vesaels, principally for the 
use of setting milk in, to stand for cream ; made in the 
tub manner— from eighteen inches tu two feet and a half 
diameter ; and from flve to seven inches deep. 

MarehaU, Rural Economy, p. 260. (/amteson.) 

The Yorkshire eked with one handle to deaerfbed aa a 
milking pail. 

MarehaU, Rural Economy, p. 26. (Asmtessn.) 

8. A tub used in washing. 

[Prov. Eng. or Scotch in all uses.] 
Ekmduek (skei'duk), n. Same as aheldmk, 
sheldrake. [Scotch.] 

akealgoose (skel'g^s), n. Same as ahelduek^ 
sheldrake. [Scotch.] 

flkeelillg (skl'ling), n. [An unassibUated vari^ 
ant of ahealing^.'l 1. A shed: an outhouse; a 
shealing. [I^ov. Eng.] — 2. The inner part of 
a bam or garret where the slope of the roof 
comes. Ball i well. [Prov. Eng.] 
skeely^ (ske'li), a. [<ake€J2 4* -yl.] Skilful ; in- 
telligent; experienced. [Scotch.] 

O whare will 1 get a ekedu skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine? 

Sir Patrick Spene (ChUd'a Ballads, in. 16S)l 

She was a kind woman, and seemed ekedy abont bcHmed 
boasts. ScoU, Heart of Mid- Lothian, xxvilL 

skeely^ (ske'li), r. i. Same as akeUy\ 

Skeen (sken). Another apellingofakean^yaqnean, 
skeer (sk^r), r. and n. A dialectal form of 
aeare^. 

skee-race (ske'ras), n. A race upon skees. 

Vroporly speaking, a ekee-raee to not a race— not a test 
of Bpeed, but a test of aklll. 

H. H.Bogeem, inSt Niohblaa X SXa 

ekeer-devil (skSr'dev'l ), n. The swift, Cypaelm 
apua: so called from its skimming flight. Also 


See out under Cf/padu^, [Prcrr. 


A person travel- 


Bkee-nmner (skd'nm^^r)^ n. 
ing on skees. 

In almost ereiy valley In the interior of Norway there 
are dtt^rtMMn who. In oonaeouenoe of this oonatant 
oompetltion, have attained a sklu whtdb would seem al- 
most inoredihle. H, H. BoytHn, in 8t^ Nioholas» X 811. 

skee-nmning (ske 'run ^Ing), n. The act, prac- 
tice, or art of traveling on skees; skeeing. 
skeenr* Bee skeary. 

akeafil&S (ske'ziks), a. [Origin obscure.] A 
mean, contemptible fellow ; a rascal : often ap- 
plied, like rogwe and rasealj as a term of endear- 
ment to ohild^n. Bartlett [Western U. S.J 

Thar ain’t nobody bnt him within ten mile of the shanty, 
and that ar’ ... old sinM*^ knows it. 

Bret Barte, Migglos. 

akoet^f. o. [ME., also skete, skct, < Icel. 
swi^ neet, (el^otay shoot : see 8koot'\ 1 . Swift ; 
fleet. 

This Aakathes. the skathllL had Aet sonea thre. 

DeatructUm uf tW (£■ £• T. 8.), 1. 18434. 

2. Keen; bold; brave. * 

skoOtH. ^v, [ME., also ekete; < akeet^f a.] 

Swiftly; quickly. 

A steede ther was saddled smertely and skeet 

Tale of Oamelyn, 1. 186. 
Thenne asoiyed thay [the aailtws] hym [Jonah] shrie, & 
asked fui loude, 

**What the deuel hate thon don. doted wrech?" 

AtUuraUve Poemt (ed. Morris), lit 195. 

ikeet^ (skSt), n. [Prob., like ahoteK ult. < AS. 
sc^ta, a trout, < sceotan^ shoot : see shoot.] The 
pollack. [Local, Eng.] 

tkaet^ (skit), n. [Origin obscure.] A scoot». 
Sjl^lScally — (a) A scoop used in bleaching linen. Wright. 
(S) Naut, a sort of long scoop used to wet the decks and 
aides of a ship in order to keep them cool, and to preyent 
them from splitting by the heat of the sun. It is also 
employed in small vessels to wet the saiK In order to ren- 
der them more effloacious in light breeses. 
gkfldt^, V. i. A dialectal form of scoot 
flkaetdr (ske't^r), n. [A dial, reduction of mos- 
quito.] A mosquito. [Low, TJ. S.] 

Law, Miss Feely whip Wouldn’t klU a Aeeter. 

a. B. Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, xx. 

Skag^ (skeg), n. [Also skag; < Joel, skegg, a 
beard, the beak or cutwater of a ship; cf. D. 
aehegge. knee (in technical use) : see shag^.] 1 . 
The stump of a branch. MalliwelL [l^v. 
Eng.]— 2. A wooden peg.— 8. The after part 
of a ship’s keel ; also, a heavy metal projection 
abaft a ship’s keel for the support of a balance- 
rudder. See cut under balance-rudder. 
flkeg^ (ekeg), n. [Origin uncertain.] 1. A 
kind or wild plum, Prtmus spinosa orP. insititia. 
[Prov. Eng.j 

Soeina, a sloe, a ekeg, a buUeis. Florio CUiUX p. 

That kind of peaches or abricotes which bee called 
taberes love better to be graded either upon a ekeg or 
wild plumb Btooke, or quince. 

Holland, tr. of FUny, xvli. la 

2. The yellow iris. Iris Pseudacorus. Britten 
and Holland, Eng. Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 
—8. pi. A land of oats. Imp. Diet. 
akegger (skeg'dr), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
salmon of the first year; a smolt. 

Little aalmons, calle<l Aeggere, are bred of such sick sal- 
mon, that might not go to the sea. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler. 

akigshore (skeg'shor), ». In ship-building, 
one of the several pieces of plank put up end- 
wise under the skeg of a heavy ship, to steady 
her after part a little at the moment of launch- 


• ' 

Tha eon tan fate thiia aa a fblcott doea a#^^ 
dado. B*n(fdnr% Bmtiu, att. 

8. A shaved split of osier used in wickerwork. 
£. H. Knight — 4. In a vehiele, the iron head or 
thimble upon the end of a wooden axletree, in- 
clusive Of the straps by which it is attached to 
the axle, and which, being set in recesses flush 
with the wood, afford bearing surfaces for the 
box in the hub. 

sketn^f, n. An obsolete form of skean^. 
skeinnicrdW (skau^skrO), n. A form of screw 
in which ihe thread is open and shallow* K. 
H. Knight 

skein-Better (skfin'set^Or), n. A machine for 


a. and n. A Scotch form of shyi. 

flkeli; akeill, n. See skeeli. 

Bkein^ (skau), n. [Also skain, nkean (in the 
last spelling also pron. skdn); early mod. 
B. skegne, < ME. skeyne (cf. OP. esoanne, F. 
4caqne (ML. scagna). a skein of thread, etc.); 
< Ir. sgainne, a skein, clue, also a fissure, 
flaw, cf. Gael, sgeinnidh, flax or hemp, thread, 
small twine, appar. orig. * something broken 
off or split off,’ hence a piece or portion, < Ir. 
GKiel. again, split, cleave, rend, burst.] 1. 
A fixed lenirih of any thread or yam of silk, 
wool, linen, or cotton, doubled again and again 
and knotted. The weight of a skein Is generally de- 
termined so that the number of skeins in a given quan* 
of thread can be estimated by the weight. Braid, 
binding, etc., are sometimes, though more rarely, sold lo 


SkeyM* of threde. FlUpulum. Prompt. Part., p. 457. 
Cod winds ns off the Aein, thst he may weave us up 
into the whole piece. Donne, Sermons, xi. 

2. A flight or company: said of certain wild 
fowl, as geese or ducks. 


Bkeider (skePd^r), V. [Cf. skelder, n.] 1. in- 
trans. To practise begging, especially under 
the pretense of being a wounded or disbanded 
soldier ; play the swindler: live by begging. 
Also skilaer. [Obsolete or local.] 

Soldier? yonMieldsrfn^ varlet! 

Middleton and DAker, Boaring Girl, v. 1. 

. n. trans. To swindle, especially by assum- 
ing to be a worn-out soldier; bence, in general, 
to cheat; trick; defraud. [Obsolete or local.] 

A man may Adder ye, now and then, of half a dosen 
shillings, or so. B. Jonson, Foetaster, 111. 1. 

skeldock (skePdok), n. Same as skellooh^. 
Bkeldrake (skePdrak), n. 1. Same as shel- 
drake. Also skceldroM, skeelduck. etc. [Ork- 
ney.] — 2. The oyster-catcher, Kietnafopus osfri- 
legus: a misnomer. See cut under Umnatopus. 
V. SwainsoH. [Orkney.] 

Bkelet. An old spelling of skeel^, skill. 
skelea, n. Plural of skefos. 
fikelett (skePet), n. [Also So. skellat ; also see- 
let, and sceletos (as if L.); ME. seelet, < OF. 
scelete, sceletle, sehelete, esehelette K L. sc^letus), 
also squelete, F. squelette (> O. Sw. skelett s 
D. Dan. skelet) s= Sp. Pg. esqueleto It. sche- 
letro, < NL. skeleton (according to the Or. spell- 
ing), L. seeletus, a skeleton, < Or. oszT^dv (sc. 
oo]ia), a dried body, a mummy, skeleton, neut. 
of o-KfXerdf, dried, dried up, parched, < okIK^iv, 
dry, dry up, parch. See slmeion, the usual mod. 
form.] 1. A mummy. 

Sedei; the dead body of a man artlfloially dried or tanned 
for to bo kept or seen a longtime. 

Holland, tr. of autarch’s Morsla. {Trench.) 

2. A skeleton. 

For what should I cast awsy speech upon ekdete and 
skulls, carnal men I mean, mere strangers to this life of 
faith? Mev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 22. 

skeletal (skePe-tal), a. [< 8kelet{on) + -at] 
Of or pertaining to a skeleton, in the widest 
sense; forming or formed by a skeleton; en- 
tering into the composition of a skeleton; 
sclerous. 

Of the ekdetal structures which these animals possess, 
some are integumentary and exoskeletal. 

Mneye, Brit., VI. 787. 
mrohef. ^e vieceral arehee, under vteeeral.— 
Skeletal muscle, any muscle attached to and acting on 
some part of the skeleton, in contrast with such muscles 
as the imhinctera the heart, or the platysma.— Skeletal 
musculatlire, the museles attached to the skeleton col- 
lectively considered. 

skeletOgenOUS (skel-e-toj'e-nus), a. [< Qt, ase- 
Xerbv, Meletou, + produciuff (see -ge- 

nous).] Producing a skeleton; giving rise to 
a skeleton; entering into the composition of 
the skeleton; osteogenetic : as, a si^ktogenous 
layer; skeUtogenous Ubbuo. Gegenbaur, Comp. 
Anat. (trans.), p. 427. 

skeletogsny (skel-e-toj'e-m), n. [< Gr. oKeke- 
t6v, skeleton, + -ytvrta, < producing (see 
•geny).] The origin and development of the 
skeleton ; the formation of a skeleton, 
skeletograi^iy (skel-e-tog'rjt-fi), n. [< Gr. 
OKsArrdv^ skeleton, + -ypa^ia, < ypA^iv, write.] 
A description of the skeleton, 
skeletology (skel-e-toP^-ji), n. [< Gr. OKe^erSp, 
skeleton, + -Mryia, < 'Kkynv, s^ak: see -ohgy.] 
The sum of scientific knowledge concerning 
the skeleton. 

skdlaton (skePe-ton), n. and a. [Earhr mod. E. 
and dial, also skelton ; < NL. skeleton (also seele- 
ton. after L. seeletus) ; < Gr. a dried body, 

a mummy, skeleton: see skelet] I, n, 1. m 
anat , the dry bones of tbe body taken together : 
hence, in anat and eodl., some or any hard 
part, or the set of hard parts together, which 
form a support, scaffold, or flramework of the 
body, sustaining, luelosin^, < 


or tital dfgstts; oonriootlire 
eially iidisnhsjid, as when flbxoiis, on 
noons, osTtHa^ons, osseous, ohltiuioiis, eslog.^ 
reous, or silidous; an endoskeleton, exosksL 
eton, dermoidcoleton, scloroskeleton, iqalaneh- 
noskeleton, eto. (Seo these words.) Mors spe- 
olttoAlly— (s) The test^ shell, lories, or set of spieuiss of 
sny protososn, as an InfusOTtaii, rsdiolartsiL forsmlnifer. 
Of other salmsloule, sKhlbltlag the utmost divefstty of 
form, structure, and substanoe. Bee outs under Bbranri- 
n^eni, Jfd^tsoria, and BadUotairia. (8) In spqnffea, the 
whole sponge except tbe animaloiiles which fabricate 2. 

g ee eat under Perifem.) A bath-sponge, for exunpla, 
only the skSletou, from which the anbnsls have 
decomposed and dlsplaoad. This skeleton presents |t* 
self in three principal textures, the Sbroua chalky, and 
glassy. Inafcwossesitlsgelatfnoua (Bee FtbroKomgim, 
CateispongUf, StUdi^ongiee, Myuo^pMgkt,) A nssiify con- 
stant and very oharaoteristlo feature of spoime-riieletona 
is the presenoe of oaloareous or sUlotoas spioutes. (See 
tpieute?) Spicules In excess of fibrous tissue, sad e^ 
dally when consolidated in a kind of network, form me 
glaas-spongea, some forms of whtoh are veiy beautUul. 
(See out undw Bupleetdta.) Certain minuteeoieres of some 
sponges are flesh-Bploule% and belong to the individual 
spongoisnlinalcnleB rather than to the general spomm- 
tissue. (Compare mSeroedere with megasdere.) (e) The 
special or general hard parts of eohlnoderms, at the ahsU 
of a sea-urchin with Its spines and oral armatore ; the 
spiooles or soleres In the integument of a holothuiiui; 
the rigid parts of starfishes, orinoids, and the like. Theae 
skeletons are for the most part exoskeletona See outa 
under Clypeadridm, Sehinometra, Behinua, and sso-ilar. 
(d) The ohitinised or calcified integument or orust of 
arthi'opods, as insects or eruetaceans, as tbe shell of a 
crab, etc. (s) The shell, or valves of the shell, of a med- 
lusk or moliUBOoid, as an ojsterwshell or snail-shell. Cf) 
The hard parts, when any, aa rings, scales^ etc., of worms 
and worm-lfke animala Bee out under Pdynoi, (g) 
In Vertebrata : (1) The internal framework of the body, 
usually osseous or bony in tbe adult for the most part, 
sometimes oarttlaginous or gristly; the endoskeleton: 
the skeleton of ordinary language. In a large seriee of 



fishes the whole skeleton Is cartilsglnoiis, Xn most ver- 
tebrates, however, the oarHlsge forming tbe skeleton of 
the embryo or fetus fs mainly converted into bone by the 
proceie of oeilfiuetion, or deposition of bone-earth, unM 
parte, especially of the rib^ remaining as arule oiwUI^- 
nous, 1%e vembrate endoskriston conslstsof axiid pom 
theootel Addon In a seriea of ochseoutlve segmeuuc the 
vertebria with their Immediate offriiom •• ribs, and a8 
the heed end a eknll or emnHim (exee^in the Aermda 


or lowest fishes); and of apj^da^ i 

Aeloton. represent^ by the on# or two (never nm> 


, or protesting soft other 


nuer be and usually am developed to 




imr 


AinttmtiOi* 



3 wanting to (orin n 6iti«llon in ttiigk 
tontMttaUon iaformodof ooinpftnietxn%4;or8men molL 
npNMnting, If there ere 2» the Unnlta of the ooinpaiijr ; h 
there ere 4, the flenka of helf-oompenlea; tf there are % 
the Henke of eeotions. The Intervile between the flanki 
■re ^served by meana of e piece of rope held ftt the enda 
to ita full extent.-, gkeleton Ibrni, « form of type or 
pletei!, prepared for pTeaa, in which blanka are laiwely in 
exoeaa of print.-, gkeletcm finUBie, in wpinningt a form or 
frame in which the naoal can ia replaced by a akeleton, 
S, H, )Ulf, Sm Irapt.— ttUlitOll 

plow. See pfow.-. Bk^ton fiitt* a auit of dothea con* 




Skeleton end Oetllae of Lion {ftU* 

‘ Athoeaeltioae: C. eervieel vertebrc : A doteel vertebra t Z,luin- 
iMirwtriebrw; e^cmtdel vertebrtet ar.icapule;/r. pelvie (the letter* 
•fe et the iachtuni)t nut, mendlblet Aw, humeniet ra, radian m/. 
une i rp> carptM i me, metaearpuit^. femur; tih.xMitiXjtO, atiule; 
cm, eelceaeuin i imr, tanwa; mt, metetersus ; p, phaUuigee. 

the bonea of the akeleton: thw are homy, not oaaeoua 
or dentinal. In aome animala. The human akeleton con* 
afata of about 900 bonea» without counting the teeth — 
the enumeration varying aomewhat according aa the aole* 
roakdetal aeaa* 
mold bonea are h 

or are . not in- 
cluded. SeeaMtf. 
moUL (2) The ex* 
temal covering of 
the body ; the ou* 
tfasle or eplder* 
mla; the dermo- 

Endoakoleton la) end Exoikeleloo or Der- 
Weleton, illOlUd- moeketeton {*>01 PichlcbMCo (Chiatnydopko- 
ing all the non* rus trumranu). 
vaacular, non*ner> 

voua outlouUr or epidermal atruotnrM, aa home, hoofa, 
elawa naila haira, feathera, aoalea, etc. In man the exo- 
akeleton ia very alight, conalattng only of outlcle, naila. 
and hair; hut in many vertebratea it ia highly developed 
and may be bony, aa In the ahella of annadilloa and of 
tnitlea the platea, ahielda, or buoklera of varioua reptilea 
and flanea, etc. See alao cuta under arohiptaygium, curo- 
pacA, CatarrhifM, datnumur, SUphafUinm, endoaMeton, 
^plnerat Bquidse,^, IchthyonUt, Iehi/iyo$auria, lehthy- 
omurUM, MatUtdoiUinm, Mylodon, oXt Pluiomurua, pUto- 
daetyl, and Pteropodidst; alao cuta under akuU, and othera 
there named. 

A akaUton, ferooloua, tall, and gaunt : 

Whoae looae teeth in their naked aockets shook, 

And grinii'd tevrifle a Sardonlan look. 

Bart, Viaion of Death. 

The bare-grinning dtalaUm of death ! 

Tannyaon, Merlin and Vivien. 

2. The supportiiig framework of anything; 
the principal parts that support the rest, but 
without the appendages. 

The great atmoture Itaelf, and ita great Integrals, the 
heavenly and elementary bodies, are framed in each a po* 
aition and situation, the great akaUion of the world. 

SirM. HaU, 

8 . An outline or rough draft of any kind ; spe- 
oiScally, the outline of a literary performance : 
as, t^e skeleton of a sermon. 

The aohemea of any of the arta or aolencea may be ana- 
lysed in a aort of Meleton. and represented upon tables, 
with the various dependencies of tnelr several parts. 

IFaecs. 

4. MiUU, a re^ment whose numbers have be- 
come retluced Dy casualties, etc. 

The tiumerioal strength of the regiments was greatly di- 
minished during their stay in oampa and it only required 
a tingle battle or a few nmhta passed in a malarioua lo* 
oalily to reduce them to akalatona. 

Comfa da PoKs, Civil War In America (tranaX I. 874. 

6 . A very lean or much emaciated person; a 
mere shadow of a man. 

To paint Daniel Lambert or the living akdaUm, the pig- 
faced lady or the Slameae twins, to that nobody can mis- 
take thCBB, la an exploit within the reach of a signpainter. 

jroesMday, Madame IVArblay. 

6 . In prinfiHp, an exceedingly thin or con- 
densed form of light-faced type.— Archetype 
akililOSL In eemp. aa<£, an ideal skeleton, cooatruoted 
OT Vrdlaaiat Owen, to which the endoakeletona of an the 
Vaftikndn were referred aa modlfloattona. No animal ia 
known to oonform very oloaely to this aaaumed archetype. 

. dsrmoL swosMaton, and def 1 

glMdetOh. Same aa akalatm in 
See erol.— Skeleton at the 

^ - ^ oare, anxiety, or grief la the midat of 

: eouaed in allusion to the Egyptian ouatom of hav* 

^ akeleton (or rather a lunmniy) at fcaata as a reminder 
of death. Alao called « * 


racing-horses. 

Sksloton (akel'e-ton), 0 . t 
skeletonize. 


[< skeleUmf n.] 


liaatk s reminder 
Meeanre 
ing a aka 


A recipe for AdsUiMng and bleaching leaves. 

Sd. Amer.. N. S., LVIII. 808. 

skeleton-face (skel'e-ton-fas), n. A style of 
type of which the stems or thick strokes are 
unusually thin. 

skeletonise (skere-ton-iz), v, f.; pret. and pp. 
skeUionized. ppr. skeletonising, [< skMeton + 
1. To reduce to a skeleton, as by re- 
moving the flesh or other soft tissues from the 
framework: make a skeleton or mere frame- 
work of or from : as, to skeletonise a leaf by eat- 
ing out its soft parts, as an insect, or by remov- 
ing them by maceration ; particularly said of 
the preparation of skeletons as objects of study. 

Onelurge bull which I akdet&niud hud had hii hnmonit 
•hot ■qnarely in two, but it had united again more firmly 
than ever. 

IT. T. Uomaday, Bmithtonian Report^ 1887, II. 426. 

It ia llkeseoitig a Aelatmizad loaf Instead of a leaf filled 
with its fresh green tissues. The Century, XXXVII. 782. 

2. Militf to reduce the size or numbers of ; de- 
plete : as, a skeletonised army, 
sksletonizer (skeVe-ton-l-zCr), n. In enfom., 
an insect which eats the parenchyma of leaves, 
leaving the skeleton: as, the apple-leaf 
iser^ Petnpelia hammondi, 

SkslotonISBS (skel'e-ton-les), a. [< skeleton + 
-less, "I Having no skei'eton. Amer, Nut. , XXII. 
894. 

skeleton-screw (skere-ton-skra), n. A skele- 
ton-shrimp. 

skeleton-wimp (skel'e-ton-shrimp), n, A 
small, slender crustw^ean of the family Caprel-^ 
lidsBn as Caprella linearis; a specter-smimp ; a 
mantis-shnmp. Also called meleton-screw, 
skeleton-spiome (skere-^n-spik^ul), n. In 
sponges, one of the skeletal spicules, or sup- 
porting spicules of the skeleton ; a megasclere, 
as distinguished from a flesh-spicule or micro- 
sclere. See spicule, 

skeletonwlse (skere-tpn-wiz), adv. In the 
manner of a skeleton, framework, or outline. 
Amer, Jour. Psychol.^ 1. 382. 
skeletotrophic (skeHe-to-trof'ik), a. [< Or. 
cxeXcrdv, a skeleton, + nourishment, < rpi- 
nourish.] Pertaining to tbe skeleton or 
framework of the body and to its blood-vascu- 
lar system. Encue. Brit., XVI. 634. 
skell (skel), n. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of shell, Halliwell. 

Othir fysch to flet with fyoe. 

Sum with skalc and sum with akM. 

York Ptaya, p 12. 

sksUct (skeret), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of skillet, 

skelloch^ (skerodh), V. i. [Of. loel. skella, clash, 
clang, rattle, etc., causal of ^aUa, clasn, clat- 
ter, etc, : see 8cold.] To cry with a bhrill voice. 
Jamieson, [Scotch.] 

skeUocll^ (skerodh), n. A shrill 

ery; a squall. Jamieson. [Scotch,] 
skelioch^ (skerodh), n. [Also sksldock; < Gkiel. 
sgeaUagy also (aa in Ir.) sgmUomeh, sgeaUan^ 
wild mustard. Cf. charloek.'i The wila radish 
(see radish) \ also, the charlock, Jamieson, 
[Scotch.] 


She tanld thee wael thou wast a dcadum, 

A blethurtug, blusUning, drunken UcUum. 

Bums, Tam o' Shanter. 

Skellp^ (skePi), V, i, ; pret. and pp. skeUied, ppr. 
skeXtying, [Be. also skeelpf sealie ; < Dan. skm s= 
Sw. skma ss MHO. sehilhenf (3^. schieleny squint: 
gee shallow^ shoalK"] To squint. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

is the very man ! “ said Bothwell ; •*akaUie$ fearfully 
with one eye? ' Scott, Old Mortality, iv. 

idcelly^ (skePi), n. [< skclly^^ v.] A squint. 
Bro^tt; Jamieson, [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Cr. skelly^y v.] Squinting. 

j. n. i,x erhaps so called from its 
large scales ; <. skell + ; ef. scaly,'] A fish, 

the chub. Yarrell. [Local, Eng.] 
skslos (skS'los), a.; pi. skelea (ske'Ie-^). [KL., 
< (3r. the leg.] The whole hind limb of 

any vertebrate, consisting of the meros (thigh), 
crus (leg), and pes (foot): the antithesis is ar- 
mus. Wilder and Gag^ Anat. Tech., p. 39. 
skelp^ (skelp), V, [< liE. skelpen ; < Gael, sgealp^ 
strike with the palm of the hand, sgealp, a 
blow with the palm of the hand, a slap, a quick, 
sudden sound.] I, irans, 1. To stnke, espe- 
cially with the open han^ slap; spank. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
sir knyghtis that ar oomly, take this caystlff in keping, 
Skdpe hym with soourgcsi and with dcaww h^ sooma. 

M 


1 with soourgcsi and with SkaOiea h; 

York 

I'm sure ima* ideasure it can gl*a, 
E'en to a dell. 

To akdp an* acaud puir dogs like ma^ 
An’ haar ua aqueMt 


_ aqne^_ . 

Bums, AddraM to the Da*a 


[Prov. Eng.* 
IK. [Scotch.' 


teh la thS diMt, eiipboaid,9r hpMt, a aeoret aoui^ 
Of faar, anxiety, or annoyance ; a hiddandoiaaitio trouble. 

n. 0 . 1. Of or ii^rtaining to a skeleton; in 
the form of a skeleton ; skeletal ; lean. 

Ba was bigh-ahouldavod and bony, ... and bad along, 
lanl^ iksistan bimd. Dtelmw, MVid Copperftald, xv. 

2^ Consisting of a mm framework, outline, 
or oombinatlou of supporting parts: as, a skede- 
kem leaf ; a skeleton crys^. 

Be koRt a dlaiy, from wMab to iwhwah hia mind 


sllnmf (skel 'um), n. [Also soelluMy shellum ; 
< D. siJtelm s HLG. scselme, sekelmeTy rogue, 
knave, sohelm, corpse, carrion, etc., < OH0. seeU 
moy scalmoy MHG. schelmoy sdnelmy plague, pes- 
tilence, those fallen in battle; a rogue, rascal, 
G. schelmy knave, rogue. Of. loel. skelmiry 
rogue, devil, «e Sw. slmm as Dan. sl^lm =3 F. 
stmlmsy rogue, also < G.l A scoundrel; a 
worthless fellow, fProv. Bug. and Scotch.] 
up fiagh Peton (calling him 


ofthoaeaavantaaa 


807 . 


Ha (Dr. Craeton] rii 

thaaxacrablaiMMiii; , 

nug^di of the etty to bnng to thatr bodkina and 

Diaiy, April 8, 1088. 


and ■tirring op the 
tm^lea. 


2. To kick sever^. HalUweU, 
n. intrans, 1. To beat, asaclocl 
Baith night and day my lane I Mp; 

Wind up my waighta but anas a wade, 

Without him 1 can gtuig and qmak. 

Namsay, Poems, 11. 557. iJvnrtaaon,) 

2. To move rapidly or briskly along; hurry; 
run ; bound. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

Tam rkelpU. on through dub and mlra, 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire. 

Buma, Tarn o* Shantor. 

8. To leap awkwardly. HaUimll. [Prov, 
Eng.] 

Skwp^ (skelp), w. [< ME. skelp ; < akaZpVr.] 1. 
A sTap; a stroke; a blow. [Prov. Eng. or 
Scotch.] 

with achath of akdpya yll aoarred 
Fro tyme that youre tana he hane tasted. 

York Playa, p. S21. 

Whene’er I forgather wl’ sorrow an’ care, 

Ijgl'o them a akdp aa theyVe craapin' alsng, 

Wl’ a cog o’ gnda swat;^ an’ an auld Sootuah sang. 

Bums, Contentad wl* llttta. 

2. A squall; a heavy fall of rain. Jamieson, 
[Scotch.] — 3. A large portion. Compare skelp- 
cTy 2, and skelmng. Jamieson, [Scotch.] 

Skelp^ (skelp), n, [Origin obscure.] A. strip 
of iron prepared for mamng a pipe or tube by 
bending it round a bar and welding it. Those 
made for gun-barrels are thicker at one end 
than at the other. 

Skelp-bender (skelp 'ben^der), n. A maehine 
for oending iron strips into skelps. it oonsiata of 
a die of the required form made in two parts which ojpaii 
on a atide to receive the epd of a atrip, and are closed by 
a lever. The end Is bent to shape, and the strip is then 
seised by appropriate mechanism, and drawn tbreugh the 
die. BB.JCnufht. 

skalpsr (skel'p^r), n. 1. One who skelps or 
strikes. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch,] 

That vUe doup-sjivtyer Emperor Joseph. 

Buma, 'To a Gentleman who had sent a Newsp^mr. 

2 . Anything very large. HaUiweU. [Prov, 

skelpms (skel'ping), ok [Prop. ppr. of skelp^y 
r.] Pull; bursting; very large. Grose, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Skener (skert^r), r. #. [See helter-skelter,] To 
ru^; hurry; dash along. Compote helter-skeU 
ter, [Prov. Eng.] 

After the long dry, dedtering wind of March and part 
of April, there had been a fortnight of soft wet 

Jt. B. Blaekmora, Lonia Doone, xxtL 

Skelton (skel 't^n ), n. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of skeleton, 

Skeltonical (skel-ton'i-kgl), a, [< Skelton (see 
def. ) + -If-d/.] Pertaining to, or characteristic 
or imitative of, John Skelton (1460 f-* 1529) or 
his poetry. 

His rSkelton’s} moat oharaoterlstlctorm, known aa BIwI* 
(oHieo/ verse, is wayward and ancon voational— adopted 
aa if in mad defiance of regular metre. 

tkieya. BrU,, XXU. 188 . 

sken (sken), 0. «\ Same as egaeaii, sgsiiie. [Ob- 
solete or prov. Eng.] 


AWAWM. • 0.9 !■ » wogfount Mpo uwOT nwruur ipvw nrmiav «p m» 

;g fortli, offspring.] The calyptoblas- MiiBei. JS!}>. H Ml; Ohaisoters (XcgAom.) 

medusans, sueh as tfaa oampanularian, it may team a very extrevagaat attennt of tlie aaepMoi 
in, and plumnlaiian polyps: the Sertu- to destroy reaBon by aiYoment and ratlodaatlos ; yet this 
a broad sense : the CidwtahUMtm : on- i» «»« "c^P® of i5l thdr InqaWes ^ dlnmUt, ^ 


fllMlia, n. See 

gkoDO-. For words so beginningi see nmo^, 
Sktiiotoca (ek$-not'$-k|J, a. pT, rNL., < Gr. 

a tent> + rhcretv^ reaeiv, bring forth. rdKof, 
a bringing forth, offspring.] The calyptoblas- 
4ie h7<&omedu8ans, sueh as the oampanularian, 
aertularian, and plumnlarian polyps; the Sertu- 
larida in a broad sense ; the CcUjfpMUtstea : op- 
posed to Gymnoiooa, Also wrmen 8eenotoea» 
UEeo, n. See «kio, 

ikep(skep),9t. [So. also scope; iUE^skepfSJceppe, 
ahepey akeipp (earlier seep, < AS. seep, setopy a 
basket for grain, rare forms, giossea camera), 
of Soand. origin, < loel. akep^ay ai^appa = 8w. 
ak^ppa SB Ban. aMaeppey a bushel; ci. OB. acaf 
rss. LG. scAopp, a onest, cupboard, bs OHG. scau 
aeapK MHG.ecAa/,aye8aeI, a liquid measure, G. 


Icnown in any ease; one who win not sdlbevii or 
deny anything in regard to reality as opposed 
to appearanoe. 

He !• » $e$pakk9, and dim hardly give credit to hfa 


is the grand scope of ail th^ inquirtee sod diepum. 

ffums; Kaman Uaderatanding, gil. 2. 

2. One who doubts or disbelieves the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian religion. 

How many objeotlons would the Infldeb and SoepUeika 
of our Age have made sgainst such a Message as this to 
Klneveh t Sermon^ IL Iv. 

3. [cap.] An adherent of a philosophical school 
in ancient Greece. The first gronp of this school con-' 
•isted of l^nho and his immediata followers (see Ppr- 
rharUe); tlte second group formed the so-called Middle 


I formed the so-oalle< 


pet as UHG. aeamiy MHG. G. scheWely a hushel) ; 

\ ICL. aeapumy li. aeapiuniy seapniuniy < Gr. ok6- in part to the doohrineB of Pyrtho.' CTsSm^. ' 
fiopy a drinking-vessel, < a hollow vessel : 4. One who doubts concerning the truth of 
see scc^^.] 1 . A vessel of wood, wickerwork, any particular proposition ; one who has a ten- 
ets., used especially as a receptacle for grain ; dency to question the virtue and integrity of 
hence, a basjcet, varying in size, shape, mate- most persons. 

rial, or use, according to locality. Whatever aeeptie could Inquire for, 

-Len vs «iniquat o thl sede, 1 L lai. 

Was neucr ar sum mlkel nede, Hudlbras, I. L 13L 

Loti vs sumqust wit thi aeep.** -ifiyu. S. (TnhdiMer, Fr$94hinkar, etc. See ir^d$l 

^ Jlj **®**®®®}® . . . or upholding the method of philosophical skep- 


dical than Pyrrho : and the third group 
the first oentory, Sextus, etc.) retameo 


an insulated rook ; a reef . tSootclr.] 

Loudly thmugb the wide-flung dociir 
Caatetheroar 
Of the eea upon the Skmp, 

XoNofegme, Saga cC 

2. A loose angular fragment of rook; rabble; 
slither; rat^^. [Prav. Sng.] 

In workifig maria greet trouble la experienced from 
Merry or impure Umeatone, which ahounos In marL 

C. T. Jkaritk Bricks and TIlea, p. ftft. 

gketoh (skech), n, [Formerly aehatae (the term, 
being later conformed to E. anali^es), < B* 
dckcfe sr G. sktoee ss Ban. akiaaa am akiaa m 
F. eaquiaae am Sp. eaq^o, all < It. achiaaOf rough 
draft of a thing, < B. aoMdkmy a thing male 
hastily, < aekediusy hastily made, < Gr. 
sudden, offhand, also near, close 4o, < 


**Len vs suniquat o thl scsle, 
Was neuer ar sua mikel nede, 

Lett vs sumqust wit thi aeep.** 
**l8al yow lone," than said loseph 


A bettlr crafte Is for this bcslnesse 

Lette make a rietppe ot twygge a foote in brede. 

PaUaditu, Husbondrie (E. £. T. S.X p. 68. 


The »k«pa, and baskets, and three-l^ged stools were all 
cleared away. Mn. Chmkmy Sylvia's Lovers, it 

In Sussex a step is a broad, flat basket of wood. 

If, and Q.y 7Ui ser., VI. 296. 

2. The amount contained in a skep : used for- 
merly as a specific measure of capacity. 

A At^ppa ot palme thenne Mter to sortray i% 

This wyne v pounde of fyne bony therto 
Ystamped wel let mynge, and it is doo. 

PattadiuBt Unu^drle (E. E. T. S-X P- 100. 
A Sk^ppty a measure of oome. 

Leoin^ Manlp. Vocab. C1670X p 70. 
Skap is familiar to me as a West Rldlim word. . . . 
There was the phrase Bring me a Aap of coal." The 
coal-bucket went by the name of skep, whatever (in capa- 
city] It contained. jV. and q., 7th aer., VL 298. 

3. A vehicle consisting of a large wicker bas- 
ket mounted on wheels, used to convey cops, 
oto«, about a factory. — 4. A small woi^en or 
metal utensil used for taking up yeast. HaUi^ 
well. — 6. A beehive made of straw or wicker- 
work. 

The first swarm (of bees] set off sane in the morning. — 
But 1 am thinking they are settled in their akepa for the 
night. Seottf Rob Roy, zrii. 


^ ticism or universal doubt; imbued with or 
marked by a disposition to question the possi- 
II bllity of real knowledge. 

If any one pretends to be aoaaepHeal as to deny his own 
gq existence, ... let him for me enjoy his beloved happi- 
ness of being nothing, until hunger or some other pah) 
>r- convince him of the contrary. 

Loekt, Human Underctanding, IV. x. f 2. 

The plaoMblllty of Hume's aeapUaal treatment of the 
objective or thinkituer oonioionsnesi really depends on 
his extravagant concessions to the subjective or sensttlvo 
00 . consciousness. S, Cairdy PhUos. of Kant, p. 71. 

2. Making, involving, or characterizing dis- 
70. belief in the principles of religion. 


• ‘ • The aeapUead system subverts the whole foundation of 
The morals. UaU. 

apa- 

298. 3. Bisbelieving ; mistrustful; doubting: as, a 
las- skeptical smile. 

>p8, Captain Lawton entertained a profound respect for the 
. anrgtcal abilities of his ooromde, nut was very aoepUoal on 
the subject of administering intemaUy for the allings of 
Wti- the human frame. Coopary The Spy, lx. 


the human frame. Coopary The Spy, ix. 

tOwpticalBdhooL SeeseAoofi — UcsptioalBuspsiisiiin 
of lUiUnuSBt. See erUieal tuapanaim qfjudgmanty under 


But 1 am thinUng they are settled in their ak^ tor the gkeBtically. fl001lticall7(skep'ti-kal-i), adv. In 
»iht. Scotty Rob Roy, xrii. skeptical manner, in any sense of the word; 

It Is usual, first, to hive the swarm in an old-faahioned with skepticism. 

j « z 1. . akeptlci3xi6fl8,8ceptlcalness(8kep'ti-kal-ne8), 

. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch m all uses.] w. Skeptical character or state; doubt; pro- 

ikBpItll (skep'ffil), n. [< skep 4- -/«/.] The fession of doubt. JPWfcr, Serm. of Assurance, 
amount contained m a skep, in any sense of p. 4. 

the word. [Prov, Eng. and ^otch.j 8k6iytdciBXa,80eptici8Sl(8kep'ti-sizm),u. [=P. 

Why. the ballads awsrm out every morning by the akap~ acepticiame = Sp. eacepHciamo ss Pg. acepticiamo 
fft, ^MiUllon's are the bc^ there are twenty beside -- Jt. acetticiamo = B. acepUcUmua = G. akeptu 
him at it late and early. Noctaa Amhrononir, 8ept., 1832. ^ akepiiciaff^ (NL. aeeptidamis ) ; 

skoi^ fi0epgl8(8kep'8is),ii. [< Gr. oxf ex- as skepHe + -wm.] The entertaining of mts- 
amlnation, hesitation, doubt, < oKfaneodaiy ex- trust, doubt, or disbelief; especially, the rea- 
amine, look into: see sk^fic.] Philosophic soning of one who doubts the possibility of 
doubt; skeptical philosophy. knowl^ge of reality; the systematic doubt 


amlnation, hesitation, doubt, < aKfirreadaiy ex- trust, doubt, or disbelief; especially, the rea- 
amine, look into: see sk^fic.] Philosophic soning of one who doubts the possibility of 
doubt; skeptical philosophy. knowl^ge of reality; the systematic doubt 

Among their products ware the system of Locke, the which characterizes a philosophical skeptic ; 
of Hume, the critical phUm^y of Kant. specifically, doubt or disbelief of the fimda- 

j. MarUnaau. (Imp. D^) mental doctrines of the Christian religion. 
•kBPtiC, BCeptiC (skep'tik), a. ^d n. p^or- He (Berkeley J professes . . . to have composed his book 
merly also akeptn^y aceptick; ss OF , sceptiqucy against the sceptios as well at against the atheists and 

F. aeepUque s Sp. eacimtioo ss Pg. aceptico =s free-thinkers. Bat that all his argument^ though other- 

It. aoetHcOy < L. ^acepHeusy only in pi. SeepUoiy yiw J* 

i-tkA aV ttirA'T.'f-SAM /a# Ti oA£irtaj mmm ti from 1111^ tliat utsy admit of no answer, and produce no 

the sect of Skgptics (ef. B. aoepwen G. conviction. Their only effect Is to cause that momentary 
akepttsch = 8w. Ban. akepttsky a., B. aet^Ukua, amazement and irresolution and oonfnsion which is the 

G. Sw. Ban. akepHkery n.), < Gr, OKeTmKdi;, result of scepticism. 

thoughtful, inquiring, Xaermitoly pl„ the Skep- H“*"an Understanding, xH. l, note, 

tics, followers of Pyrrho, < eKhrreo^. consider, . had beim bom into the world, almost more 

of itKoirciv viflw oYAtnifiA < ^ attrv attaat a than heresy, because It had the manners of good 

^ aKoiretv. pew. examine, ^ V a contented Itself with a smila « •bmg, an al- 

transposed form of ^ arrex, ss L. SMCeref look most imperceptible lift of the eyebrow, 
at, view, ss OHG. apeh&n, MHG. apehen, G, apd- LowaUy Among my Booka 1st aer., p. 132. 

kds, look at, spy, whence ult. E. apy: see ape* Absoluts or pyrrlumioskeptialsm, the absence of any 
eieay apectaeUy etc., and apy. Prom the same leimlng toward either side of anMuestfon; completeskep- 
Gr. verb is ult. E. scoped. J I. a. Same as skep- Weism »bout everythiiw. 


a chafaoter, or a career. 

The first scAstie ei a comedy, oallad **!rhe Paradox.’* 

/>r. Popoy Life of Bp. Ward (1697), p. U9. (Latham.) 

However beautiful and considerable these Aatiqiiltiea 
are, yet the Deaigns that have been taken of Uiem hith- 
erto have been rather iSl»t 0 Ai«,^they say, than acoorate 
and exaot Plans. T, HoUiiy in IWsa ^ Lettsra p SSOi. 

Boyish hittortea 

Of battle, bold adventnre, . . . and true love 
Crown'd after trial ; akatehaa rude and faint, 

But where a passion yet unboyn perhaps 

Lay hidden. Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

2. In art: la) The first suggestive embodiment 
of an artisrs idea as expressed on canvas, or 
on paper, or in tbe clay model, upon which his 
more finished performance is to oe elaborated 
or built up. (b) A slight transcript from na- 
ture of the human figure, or of any object, 
made in crayon or chalk with simple shading, 
or any rough draft in colors, taken with the 
object of securing for the artist the materials 
for a finished picture ; a desi^ in outline: a 
delineated memorandum ; a slight delineation 
or indication of an artist’s thought, invention, 
or recollection. 

This plan is not perhaps In all respects so soourate aa 
might be wished, it being composed from the memoran- 
dums and rudo akatadiaa of the master and surgeon, who 
were not, 1 presume, the ableit draughtsmen. 

Inaony Voyagta^ li 3. 

3. A short and slightly constructed j^ay or lit- 
erary composition : as, **sketcheahyBoz.^ 

We always did a laughable akateh entitled '* Billy Button's 
Ride to Brentford," and I used to be Jeremiah Stitchem, a 
aervant of Billy Button's, that cornea for a “ sitlatlon." 
Mayhawy London Labour and London Poor, III. 182. 

4. In muaie: (a) A short composition consist- 
ing of a single movement : so chlled either from 
the simplimty of its construction, or because 
it is of a descriptive character, being suggest- 
ed by some external object, or being intended 
to suggest such an object, as a fountain or a 
brook. (6) Generallv in the plural, prelimi- 
nary memoranda made bv a composer with the 
intention of developing them afterward into a 
finished composition. Snoh aketohaa oonaiat acmis- 
timea of only a few notes, sometimes of the moat Important 


EkBUtidBO, 8C6ptlciX6 (skep'ti-sSz), v* i . ; 

■"iuikDowia. Mng nrta«ll, «« not nt pm. 

ell bigott^: which, If I am not much deceived. Is the acepiteizing, [< akeptio + ^iaeT] To act the 


•Mt WUII.H, Ik Jk lUU IIWV lUUUU MWVITVU, ^ 

proper character of our own. Drydan, Luelan. skeptic ; doubt 

n. 1- One who suspends bis judgment, You can afford 
and holds that the known facts do not warrant *• healtate. 


skeptic; doubt; profess to doubt of everything. 
You can afford to aeapiMu where no one else will so 


and holds that the known facts do not warrant *• healtate. ShaytaAury. 

a conclusion concerning a given fundamentid fikerat, a, and adv, A Middle English form of 
question ; a thinker distinguished for the length skesrl , 

to which he carries his doubts; also, one who tinrlilUC (skkr'Unglt ti. A smelt, or young sal- 
holds that the real truth of things eannot be men oithe first year. [Itocal, Bng.j 


A smelt, or young sal- 
[Xiocal, Bng.j 


timet of only a few notes, sometimes of the moat triiportant 
parts of a whole movement. For Instanoe, great nombera 
of aketohee by Beethoven are still extant, many of them 
showing tbe progressive stages of works afterward fully 
completed. 

3. In com.y a description, sent at regular in- 
tervals to the consignor, of the kinds of goods 
sold by a commission house and the terms of 
salOittByn. 1. Skeleton, plot, plan.—! and fi. IhUnaa- 
tUm etc. See outline. 

flketdl (skech), V, [sD B. achetaen ss G. skle- 
aieren ss Ban. ahiaaerei from the noun,] X. 
trana, 1. To present the essential facts of, with 
omission of aetails; outline briefly or sli^tlyj 
describe or depict in a general, incomplete, and 
suggestive way. 

Imuat . . . leave him (the reader] to eofitempliiteilioae 
ideas which I have only aketahad, and which every nmii 
must finieh for hiraaell. 

Drydan, Parallel of Poetiy and Palittlng. 

2. Bpeeifically, in art. to draw or portray in 
outline, of with partial shading; make a rough 
or slight draft of, especially as a memorandum 
for more finished work: as, to ahateh a group 
or a landscape. 

The iaetliod off Rnbsni was to SMteS hta seiapeoitlim la 
soioiiia wtlh all the mom detorsnnsd than ilmlsiise 
gaasri^ tm; trsm ifcsteh hM MiMto 



ma IfMMk’tliMiii <»( ofTsInt- 

CinSfOptoU. 

JSOitMiM wlAli tiir il«nd«r pointed foot 
Booie llffiuw like ft wlierd pentogra 
Outran gmvel. Tinmyttm, Tbe Brook. 

mIml Xd pQftMp. Bee outHne, n, • 

IDu 1. To nutke a sketch i present 

essential facts or features, with omission of 

^ta^. 

We hive to oat tome of the buelneH between Borneo 
Mid Juliet, beoeuee it*> too long, you know. . . . But we 
ikM Along through the pley. 

HtfwOli, Annie Kttbum, xv. 

8. Bpecifleally, in art to draw in outline or 


sdhnuMfi, X>. sohawsa m HXi 0 . LO. 

mhuwm, gchouen »OH€i. eoOhwi, mfkfken, MHG. 
sekiuhen, ecMuwen^ G. scheecAdfi, $eheu 0 Hy ffet 
out of the way, avoid, shim; from the ad}.: l). 
8chuwp etc., ss AB. aeeokf shy : see sApi, a., and 
of. sApi, V., which is uit. a doublet of fkeWf v. 
The word appears to have nothing to do with 


* dnrwwr 

•uceeieiTe generetors do not in general interieet So 
ikmtf fuadrte, ete.-^ik«ir SfittBMtrlo detennlnaiil 
Bee <f«ermi9uine.~gkeir symmstiy, thet lymmet^ 
which chumeteriBes hemiheSbrel cryatela, more perUeo- 
lerly tboee of the gyroidal type, m the trapeaohedrel forme 
common with ouerte.— Skew tahle,^in arcA, a oonrie 
of ckews, as a slauting coping (on a ganle), or any itmllur 
featare.—Bkew wheel, a form of berel-wheel having 
the teeth formed obliquely on the rim. Compare SlMNe 
^ring. 

flkewl^ (B]di);n. [< skmv\ v., in part < skew^t 0,3 


qualitv of being sketchable; especially, the 
capacity for afEording effective or suggestive 
sketches. 

In the wonderful croedeed, twiating, climbing, eoaring, 
burrowing Oetioeee alleya the traveller la really up to hla 
neck in the old Italian OnMuilbUUy. 

if. Jamu, Jr,, Bortralta of Placea, p. 48. 

Sketdiabla (skeoh'a-bl), a. [< sketch 4- -oble.] 
Capable of being sketched or delineated; snit- 
abfe for being Scetobed; effective as the sub- 
ject of a sket^. 

Madame Gervaiaala la a plotnre of the vialble, 9k»tehable 
Borne of tweniar>flve yeara ago. 

FwuSgmy Bw., K. S., XLin. 607. 

In the town itaelf, tbough there ia plenty OstchabU, 
there ia nothing notable aave the old town oroaa. 

Barperi Mag., LXXVII. 492. 

I noted, here and there, aa I went, an extremely Sketeh- 
oNa effect ff, Jamu, Jr,, Portraits of Places, p. 862. 

Bketch-block (skech'blok), n. A block or pad 
of drawing-paper prepared to receive sketches. 
Also called slcetehing^bloek. 

sketch-book (skech^bCk), n. 1. A book made 
with blank leaves of drawing-paper, adapted 
for use in sketching; hence, a printed book 
composed of literary sketches or outlines. — 
8. A book in which a musical composer jots 
down his ideas, and works out his preliminary 
studies. 

flketiiher (skech'dr), n. [< sketch, + -^1.] 
One who sketches. 

I was a tketeher then ; 

See here my doing : curves of mountain, bridge. 

Boat, ialana, ruina of a castle. 

rannyson, Bdwiu Morris. 

8ketdllily(skech^i-1i),ade. In a sketchy or slight ' 
manner. 

The hair of the Hermes seems rather roughly and 
bkttehUy treated, in comparison with the elaborate finish 
at the body. C. T. Mewton, Art Mid Archieol., p. 861. 

BketchineBB (skech'i-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being sketchy. 

Daumier’s black tkclehineat, so full of the technical 

K ss, the fat which French critics commend, and which wc 
ve no word to express. Tbs Century, XXXIX. 409. 

aketching-block (skech'ing-blok), n. Same 
as sketch^block. 

skotch-niap (skech'map), n. A map in mere 
outline. 


squint, &s Dan. s^jme, slant, slope, swerve, 
look askance), or with Icel. d 8M,asKew, skddhr, 
askew, which are generally supposed to be con- 
nected.] I, intrans. If. To turn aside ; slip or 
fall away; escape. 

fikllfulle skomfyture he sklftee as hym lykex, 

Is none so skathlye may akape, ne aimiw ho his handes. 

Mwte^rthure OR, B. T. &>, 1. 1662. 
And should thw see us on our knees for hlcMing, 
They'd nme aside, as frighted at onr dresatng. 

irAin'np,AlhinoandBeUMna(1688>. (ATaref.) 

8. To start aside; swerve; shy, as a horse. 
[Prov. Eng.]— 8. To move or go obliquely; 
sidle. 

To skud or walk ikuing, to waddle, to go sideling along. 

E. PMUipt, World of Words (1706). 
ChUd, you must walk straight, without sHewtttg and 
‘ ahaillng to every step you set. 

Sir R. VSstrange, iLathaim.) 

4. To look obliquely; squint; hence, to look 
slightingly or suspiciously. 

To Skewe, limis ocnlis speotare. 

Levina, Manip. Vocab. (1670)^ p. 94. 
Whenever wo find oaraolves ready to fret at eveiy cross 
occurrent, ... to slug In our own performances, to Etew 
at the infirmities of others take we notice first of the 
impatience of our own spirits, and condemn It 

Bp, Sanderami, Sermons (1681), xxl. (jLothem.) 

n. trans, 1. To turn aside; give an oblique 
direction to ; hence, to distort; put askew. 

Skew your eie towards the margent 

Stanikurat, p. 17. (HtUlitcdl,} 

2. To shape or form in an oblique way. 

Windows broad within and narrow without, or aktumd 

and closed. 1 Ki. vl. 4 (margin^ | 

To akue or chainfret, via. to slope the edge of a atone, aa 
masons doe in windowes, Ac., for the gaining of light 

Cotgrave. 

3. To throw or hurl obliquely. Imp. Diet , — 

4. To throw violently. Compare HattU 

well, ^ 

Bkew^ (sku), a, [Formerly also skue, scue; < ' 
skew^, v.] 1. Having an oblique position; ^ 


BK6W^ (Bku), n. [< aAsettJi, v., in part skew^, a,] 
1. A deviation or distortion ; hence, an error; 
a mistake. 

Thus one of tlie many akeum In the Haileian Catalogue 
was set straight 

Booke qf Preeedenoe (E. E. T. S., extra aer.), p, xvU. 

8. An oblique glance ; a squint. 

Whatever good works we do with an eye from his and 
a ikew unto our own hames, the more pain we take, the 
more penalty of pride belongs unto us. 

Ben, S. Ward, Sermons^ p. 9* 

3. A piebald or skew-bald animal, especially a 
horse. JSalUwelU [Prov. Eng.] — 4. A skew 
wheel. — 5. In arch,, the slopmg top of a but- 
tress where it slants off against a wall ; a coping 
mounting on a slant, as that of a gable ; a stone 
built into the base-angle of a gable, or other 
similar situation, to support a coping above. 
Compare skevhcorhel, below.-- glMW-c<nM« in 
areh., a stone built into the base of a gable to auppoit 



A, A, Skew-atrbelft. 


A small aketeh-map of the moon. 

Pa!p.iSM. Jro.,XXXL480. 

Bkdtdiy (skech'i), a. [< sketch + -yi.] 1. Hav- 
ing the form or character of a sketch ; sug- 
ff^ing in outline rather than portraying W 
nnishea execution : as, a sketchy narrative. — 8. 
Characteristic of a sketch; slight; undetailed; 
unfinished. 

Zt can leave nothing to the imagination, nor employ any 
of that loose and akamhy hriUianoy ctf execution by which 
painting gives an artlfloial appearance of lightness to 
forms. KnSghi, On Taste. {JodrdlL) 

•kOTBAf , n. pps. skevayne, skyeeyn, < OF. csqtte- 
pin, escAcpin, F. 4ohwin as It. soaUno, < ML. sco- 


skew^, p.] 1. Having an oblique position; 

oblique; turned or twisted to one side: as, a 
skew bridge. 

Several have imagin'd that this ahie posture of the axis 
is a most unfortunate and pemioious thing. 

Bentley, Sermons, vUi. 

2. Distorted; perverted; perverse. 

Com. Sen, Here 's a gallemaufry of speech indeed. 

Mem. I remember, about the year 1602, many used this 
ekew kind of language. A, Brewer (1), Lingua, !ii. 6 . 

8. In math., having disturbed symmetiy by cer- 
tain elements being reversed on opposite sides ; 
also, more widely, distorted.— skew antlpoints, 

four points, the vertices of mi imaginair tetranedron, 
all the edges of which arc of aero leiigui except two, 
which are perpendicular to each other and to the lino 
Joining their middle poiiita.~Bkew sroll, in oroA. See 
owAt.— Skew hack. («) in areh, that part of a straight 
or curved arch which recedes on the springing frOm 
the vertical line of the opening. In bridges it ia a 
course of masonry forming the abutment for the vous- 
eolra of a segmental arch, or, In iron bridges^ for the 
lihe. ( 6 ) A caatingon theend of a trass to which a tension- 
rod may beattached. Itmay form acap, or he shaped to fit 
the impost. E. H. KnlgtU.-^Vk%W bridin, a bridge placed 
at any angle except a right angle with the road or stream 
over which It is built— Skew ohissL (a) A turning or 
wood-working chisel having the e<tee ohlme and a basil 
on each side, (p) A oarvenr chisel having the shank bent 
to allow the edge to reach a sttiiken snrfaoe. M. H. Bright. 
— Bksw droalAnt. Sec eireulont— Sksw cn rvs, a 
curve in three dimensions. So akew eubie, Aew Carteeiaai, 
etc.— SkffW dstenuiliant See determbmnL-^ gt&W 
Ikosts, the long triangular faceta bordering the girdle of 
a hnllient, and aituatm between the templets or hesels 
and the girdle of the atone, lliere are eight skew faceta 


the skews or coping above, and resiit their tendency to 
slide down from their bed. Also called aummer^atoauL 
akew-put, and slete.— Sksw-flUst, a fillet nailed on a row 
along the gable coping to raiae the slatee there and thravr 
the water away from the Joining.— 8 k 6 W-pal Same as 
akew-torbel, 

Skew^ (Bku), adv, [< skew^, a, Ct, aakew^Ti 
Aslant; aslope; obliquely; awry; askew. Mak 
Uwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

To look akew, or a-akew, to squint or leer. 

E. Phittipe, World of Words (170Qi 
skew^t, n. An obsolete variant of shyh 
skew^ (sku), w. Same as scow. 

Skew^, n, [Origin obscure.] A cup. [Old 
slang.] 

This ia Blen Bowse, this is Bien Bowae, 

Too little is my <SIvw. 

I bowse no Lege, but a whole Gage 
Of tbia 111 bowse to you. 

Brome, Jovial Ctem, U. 


skew-bald (sku'bAld), a. [< skew^ 4- hoIdZ. 
Of. ntehafd.j Spotted in an irregular manner; 
piebald: used especially of horses, strictly,^- 
laid applies to borsea spotted with white and black, ewie- 
bald to such as are motted with white and some other ocdor 
than black. [Obsolete or provincial J 

You Shan find 

Og the great commiaaary, and, which is worse. 

Hi' apperatour upon his akew bal’d horse. 

Cleamtland, Poems (1661). (JFemsa) 

Tallantire drove his spurt into a rampant, ekewkadd 
stallion with china-blue 

A Kipling, Headof iheDlatriot 
dzewed (8kud).p. a. [< me. skewed, skated; < 
skew^ 4- -eefs.] 1, Turned aside; distorted; 
awry. 

This slew’d eyed cairion. 

Pleteher, Wlldgooee Chaae, Iv. L 

8t. Skew-bald; piebald. 

Tlie stetred goos, the brune goose ae the white 
Is not fecouhde. 

Polfodfut, Basbondrio(E. B. T. &Xp> 
Some be flyhytten. 

Some slewed ae a kytten. 

Skelton, Elynour Bummyng, L 149. 

skewer (sku'^r), n, [Orig. a diaL form of 
skiver, a skewer (cf. skiver~wood, skewer-wood, 
dogwood, of whion skewers are made), an nn- 
asSbilated form of shiver, a splinter of wood 
(of. Bw. skiffer s Dan. skifer, slate): seeahteer^.] 
1. A pin of wood or iron for fastening meat to 
a spit or for keeping it in form while roasting. 

Send up your meat well stuck with aleieert, to make it 
look round and plump Advice to Servants (Gook)^ 

8. A bobbin-epindle fixed by its blunt end into 
a shelf or bar in the creel. E. M, Knight, 
skewer (skfi'dr), v, t [< skewer, a.] To fasten 
with skewers; pierce or transfix, as with a 
skewer. 

Gf duele we have eomethnee spoken : how . . . meet* 
mates, Hinging down the wine-cup and weapons of reason 


on the crown or upper eid^ and eight on the pevilion 
<Mr loweraide. See oiwtonf, 1. Also called efroaa-paeWa. - 


tmpast, seeapast, etc., form, shape, arrange, or- 
der, etc. : see shape,'] A stewara or bailuf ; an 
officer of a gild next in rank to the alderman. 

Also ordsyned it ia be assent of the hretheiyn, to cheee 
an Aldirman to reals the Company, and four Mmiovnes to 
hope the goodes of 81 s glide. 

JhiplM GBdf (B. B. T. 8 .), P< 48. 

81»vlllgtoil'B4a8flkt«r. Beoseaslmgeti^sdmgh- 

ter, nnaer stmenger, 

ikiW^ (skiD, e, [Formerly also sktew, skue, 
seue; < MB. ^kkum^ tom aside, slip 

BWiFt eMBpSi < CD. sehem, MD. sekuwen. 


Skew gearinf I a gearing of which the cog-wheels have 

th^ir teeth placed obliquely so as to slide ^ 

into one another without olaahing. It is 

used to transmit motion between imafts at 

an angle to cash other, ahd with their axes SWXv 

not in the same plane. R S. KtatghL-^ mMT 

Skew hellooid, a eorew-suffaoe.— ikww jH 

lnvmila&li» an invariant which changes ite 

sign when m and y «re Interohanged.— sk«wGe«riiw. 

Skew plane, in Jowmry, a plane In which 

the mouth and the edge of the iron are obliquely across 

the luoe.— Sksw pcdymi* pi^ot, onaffrUatmL 

See the noaiia---llnnr-amMf plana natbobjiatne, 

'-Skew rsfltproofil, a looue in llne-oofirdlnatee proper* 

ttonal to the pouit-ooilfdbiatai of another loons, or vice 

vsisa— gkiW envlkoe, a ruled suriSee in which two 



iknMr 

tod , . 

or ponaiM not to port, but to full mil , 

through with Iron. Awnoh Ber^, IL til. & 

ikBwer-niAclii&e n, A 

wood-working maemne for roughly Bhaping or 
for flnighing akewem from wooden blocks. In 
the former case the skewers are finished by 
a skewer-pointing machine. 

Bkewer-wood (skn'dr-wdd), a. Same as pHck- 
Umber, [Prov. Eng.] 

skew-gee (sku^jS'), a. Crooked; skew; squint. 
Also used as a noun: as, on the [Col- 

loq.] 

Skeiraft (sku'ing)^ n, fVerbal n. of skeiCf i\] 
In gilding, the process of removing superfluous 
gold-leaf from parte of a surface, and of patch- 
mg pieces upon spots where the gold-leaf has 
failed to adhere. It is performed by moans of a 
brush, and precedes burnishing. A. H. Knight, 
Also spelled 

•kew-ejrmilietrical (sku'si-met^ri-kal), a. Hav- 
ing each element equal to tlie negative of the 
corresponding element on the other side. 

flkewy (skfl^i), o. [< + -yi.] Skew. HaU 

Umm, fProv. Eng.] 
n. Same as ekee, 

ikiagrapliy (skl-agVa-fl), n. Same as soiagra- 

ai^ascopy (sld'a-sko-pi), n. [Also sciascqpy; < 
Or. cr«d, shadow, + -oKmia^ < enovelvy view.] 
Shadow-test: a method of estimating the re- 
fraction of an eye by throwing into it light 
ftom an ophthalmoscopic mirror, and observ- 
ing the movement which the retinal illumina- 
tion makes on slightly rotating the mirror. 
Also called keratoscopyy reUnoseopyt koroseopyy 
pupilloecopyy retinoekinsoopy, 

gnce (skis), V, i. [Also 8ki»e; origin obscure.] 


OTTO 


)(ski8), V. i. 

To run fast ; move quickly. 


[Prov. Eng.] 


Utiu a space, & s^ine for to file withal, and 


store they cal them . 


the flying squirrels. 
UaSAuyi'$Voyegt», 1. 479. 

ITp at five a'dook in the morning, and out till Dinner- 
time. Out agen at afternoon, and so till Supper^time. 
Skiie out this away, and Aim out that away. (He’s no 
Snayle, I assure you.) Brome, Crew, iv. 

(skid), n. [Also akeed; < Icel. akidh == Sw. 
skid as Dan. skid ss AB. acid, E. ahidey a billet of 
wood, etc. : see abide, of which akid is an uuas- 
sibilated (^and.) form. Of. akidor, akee,"] 1. 
Nmt, : (u) A framework of planks or tipiber 
fitted to the outside of a ship abreast of the 
hatches, to prevent injury to the side while car- 
go is hoisted in or out. Boat-AidM are planks fitted 
to the outside of a ship abreast of the boat-davits, to keep 
the side from being chafed when the boats sre lowered or 
hoisted, (b) A strut or post to sustain a beam or 
deck, or to throw the weight of a heavy object 
upon a part of the structure able to bear the 
burden, (c) One of a pair of timbers in the 
waist to support the larger boats when aboard. 
—2. A log forming a track for a heavy moving 
.object; a timber forming an inclined plane in 
lorang or unloading heavy articles from trucks, 
etc. — 8. One of a number of timbers resting on 
blocks, on which a stnicture, such as a boat, is 
built. — 4L A metal or timber support for a can- 
non.— 5. One of a pair of parallel timbers for 
supporting a barrel, a row of casks, or the like. 
— 6. Thebrakeof acrane.— 7. A shoe or drag 
used for preventing the wheels of a wagon or 
carriage m>m revolving when descending a hill ; 
hence, a hindrance or obstruction. Also called 
skid-pan. 

But not to repeat the deeds they diet 
BackBlldlng In spite of all moral Aid, 
tt aU were true that fell from the tongue. 

There was not a villager, cfld or young, 

But deserved to be whhm'd, Immison'd, or bung. 

/loMl,jriile of a Trumpet. iDavim.) 

skiid^ (skid), V,; pret. and pp. akidded, ppr. akid- 
ding. [< akid^y n.] I, trana, 1. To place or 
move on a skid or skids. 

The logs sre then Aidded by horses or osen into skid- 
ways, which hold from one to two hundred. 

Saribnm'B Mog., IT. m. 

2, To support by means of skids. 

AU logs, ... as they are brought In, unless ataoked at 
once, should be blocked or Aiaaed oft the ground, as a 
temporary measure. LaAdt, Timber, p. 818. 

3. To check >vith a skid, as wheels in going 
down-hill. JHckena, 

n. intrans. To slide along without revolving, 
as a wheel : said also of any object mounted on 
wheels so moving. 

When the car was Aidding it could be brought to a stop 
on grade by closing the current and re-energUing the mag’- 
nets. Meet. Rev, (Amer.), XTI. 7. 

The rMer being directly^over his p^al% and the driv tag 
wheel not Bury and aiUUr,Cyeling,p.dn, 


0, 4. ; piMit. Ana pp. sMM, 
vamnl of 0 md, 

The Batch ladiea ... fan Atddiiig^enm the ihileflif the 

flklddar, n. See shidor, 

Bkiddaw (sldd^A), ft. Same as kiddam, 
Skiddaw i^tea. See slated 
aldddar (skid'Cr), n, [< iHdX + -sri,] One who 
skids, or uses a skid. 

The Aiddara haul the logs to the pUe. 

The Wiaeanain Pin9rtM,Rew Ym BvangSlist, Ifaorah 8, 

(1888. 

Bidder (ski'ddr), ». [Ctskee,'} A skate. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

skid-paa (skid 'pan), n. Same as skidi, 7. 
skiet, ti. An obsolete form of aky^. 
skiey, a. See skyey, 

Bkiff^ (skif ), n, [< OF. esmif. < MHG. skif, aehify 
G. sehiffy a boat, ship, ss E. ship : see ship.] If. 
Formerly, a small sailing vessel resemDling a 
sloop. 

Olauus fled in a little Aiffe vnto his father in law the earl 
of Bosse. Baktuy^e Voyagea, 1. 14. 

8. Now, a small boat propelled by oars. 

Our captain went in his akif aboard the Ambrose and 
the Neptune. Winthrop, Hist. New lEtogland, I. 8. 

Ood-sslBe Sklir. a small boat engaged in ood-selning, or 
attending the cod-aelnera. 

gkiff i (skif), V. t, [< akiff^y «.] To sail upon or 
pass over in a skiff or l^ht boat. [Rare.] 

They have akijjt’d 

Torrents whose rosnng tyranny and power 
I' the least of these was areadful. 

FtAeher (and onAhar), Two Noble Kinsmen, L 8. 

sbiflP g (skif), a, [< Icel. ake^f¥ ss Sw. ake/ss Ban. 
akgsatJ ss D. acheef ss G. atmi^f ss North. Fries. 
aki^fy oblique. Ct skew^,'] Oblique; distort- 
ed: awkward. HalUweU, [Prov. Eng.] 
Bkis-liaAded (skif'hand-ed), a. Awkward in 
the use of the hands ; unable to throw straight. 


[Prov. Eng.] 
sfailliug (^if ' 


'Thto art ail'Uid , •mat n—iWea 'AMuAu. 

ipiss^to top w. toto wtoto ^wwtovtototo^pww| ^ yyuyto^^^^toPswBtoto^ps^ * 

<mE. sikpWinsm: < mJfm ^ 

quality ox being skllfal; the posseBBion of iktU 

or ability, in Any i<mse of either wovd. 

Sky^nsaae, iSctoDhlillltaa. Jhamgk Psm, p» 407. 

So he fed them aooordihg to the integrtty of his hwrt; 
tod g^ed thm by the mffslnaaa ofhiii haada. 

JPa. tnvflt. 7B 

Bkillp (BkiVip), n. [< Turk, IskiUpy or 
in Asia Minor, whence the name Is Bald to be Ap- 
plied to various fictitiouB BubstaoceB.] Scam^ 
mony prepared near Angora 1^ mixing starch 
with the juice to the extent of w or 40 per cent, 
of the mass. Thla is oombioed with othar Impura 
mony to form diflfarent gradea of the dmg. In U 
use the word appeara to denote any highly 


f 'ling), n. [Verbal n. of ^skiffle, r , ; 
origin obscure J In atone-eutUngy the operation 
of Imocking off the ro^h comers of ashler in 
the prelimmary dressing; knobbing. £, H, 
Knight, 

skiftt, n, A Middle English form of shift, 
Bkilder (skil'dCr), v, i. Same as akelder. 
akilfhl (skil'fO^, a, [Also skillful; early mod. 
E. 8 ki{full; < ME. skilful, skylfully scelvol; < skill 
+ -/f«.] If. Havii^ reason ; endowed with 
mind; thinking; rational. 

A AylfUU beetle than wiU y make, 

Aftlr my shappe and iny llknesse. 

York Playa, p. 16. 

2t. Conforming to reason or right ^reasonable ; 
proper. Ayenbite of Inwyt (E. E. T. B.), p. 160. 
Al wol he kepe his lordet hir degree, 

As it is right and akiifui that they be 
Enhauno^ and honoured and most dere. 

Chaucer, Good Women, I. 886. 

3. Having trained and practised faculties; pos- 
sessing practical ability; well qualified for ac- 
tion; ame; dexterous; expert. 

At conseil & at nede he was a sti(Me kyng. 

Bcb. qf Brunna, p. 811. 
Be yare in thy preparation, for ttw assailant Is quick, 
akdfm, and dea^y. ShaOt,, T. N., lU. 4. 946. 

4. Having ability in a specified direction; 
versed; experienced; practised: followed by a 
qualifying phrase or clause. 

Of jperill nought adrad, 

Ne akUfutt of me uncouth jeopardy. 

Spanaar,r,<l,VLw.lt, 
Human pride 

Is akiUiU to Invent most serious names 
To hide Its Ignorance. Shdlay, Queen Mab, vii. 

6. Displaying or requiring skill; indicative of 
skill; clever; adroit: as, a contrivance. 
Of akUftiU Industry. 

SylvaAar, tr. of Du Bartas’s 0fvak», 11., Eden. 
The Adful devices with which the Romans, In the first 
Punic War, wrought such wholesale destruction cm the 
Oarthsginiiui fleets. J. FiAa, Evolutionist, p. 807. 

«Byn. 8. Pextaroua, Bvpert, etc. (see adroUX adept, con- 
versant, proficient, acccmiplished, quallflea, intelligent, 
masterly. 

skilfwy (flkil'ffil-i), adv, [Also sldVfully; < 
ME. skilfully, ahillfullp, ahylfitUyy skelvolUehe; < 
skilful + 4y3.] In as^ful manner. Especially— 
(ut) With reason. Justice, or propriety; reasonably. 

In othre gnode skele and olenllcbe and akalnntUAa. 

AyenbiU qf Jnicyt (B. E. T. B.), p. 6. 
Me thynketh thus, that neither ye nor I 
Oghte half this wo to maken akdfutty, 

Chaucer, Tmflua iv. 1980. 
(0) With nice art; cleverly; adroitly; dexterously. 

Bing unto him a new song; play AtlfuBy with a loud 
noise. Ti. mitt. A 


I hondOD 
ilteram 

BkiU (skU), 0 . [< ME. sMlen (also wibilatod 
sekitteny sirnyUen. < AS. ^seylian), < loel. Sw. 
ski^a us Dan. skilley separate, impers. differ, 
matter, as MD. sohiUmy sohellen as mLG. ddhelda, 
separate ; akin to Sw. skala a Dan. skaUSy peel, 
as liith. skeltiy cleave; prob. skal, separate, 
which appears also in scale\ shaUily sheU, aits,} 

1. trans. If. To set apart; separate. 

And AOadd nt all fra the foUe 
Thurrh halls lif and lare. 

OmiufitiN, 1. 16800. 

SehyUyn owte^ or ouUyn owte fro anndyr, Begrego. 

Pren^ Paav,y p. 448. 

2. Hence, to discern; have knowledge or un- 
derstand!^ (to); know how: usually with an 
infinitive. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

There it not among ua any that can AQl to hew timber 
like unto the Sidoiiians. 1 Ki. v. A 

He cannot akOl to keep a atook going upon that trade. 

Jfidon, Areopagitioa, p. 89. 

n. intrans, 1, To have perception or com- 
prehension; have understanding; discern: fol- 
lowed by of or on. 

The! can knowe many thingea be force of clergie that 
we ne can no Ayle on, Martin (E. E. T. B.), 1. 27. 

They that akiU not qf so heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy, or admire. Spanaar, 

2t. To have personal and practical knowledge 
(of) ; be versed or practised ; hence, to be ex- 
pert or dexterous : commonly followed by of. 

These v cowde AtteqfhadvWo, and mochetheiknewe of 
werre. McHin (B. B. T. B.X iU« 80A 

Onr Prentises and others miw he appoynted and dlnlded 
euery of them to bia offloe, and to that he can best akOl qf. 

HaHuyt'a Voyagaa, 1. 899. 

As for herbs and philters, I could never AiU qf them. 

Button, Anat. of Mm., p. 494. 

3. To make difference ; simiify; matter: used 
impersonally, and generaUy with a negative. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

I am the son of Apollo, and from his high seat I oame^ 
But whither I got it akuta not, for Knowledge is my name. 

Paata, Bir Clyomon and Sir Clamydea. 

JBaop. What do we act to-day? 

Pat. It akOla not what. Maaatngar, Roman Actor, L 1. 

One word more I had to say. 

But U AQla not; go your way. 

HatriA, To the Faaaeoger. 

skill (skil), n. [< ME. skilly skUy skyL skuU, 
skillSy skylky skilCy skulsy skele (also assioilatea 
sekUe, sehily soelCy < AB. ^scile), < Icel. skUy a dis- 
tinction, diseemment, knowled^, a= Sw. skdl, 
reason, as Dan. safely a separation, boundary, 
limit, ss MLG. sohm as MD. seheley sehseU, oepa- 
ration, discrimination : see the verb.] If. The 
discriminating or reasoning faculty; the mind. 

Another ee that the akyU mekely be vsiede in gaatdy 
In^^tuT ^ orysouna tod InlqniBe 

Bampoia, Prose Treatises (£. B. T. 8.X P> 13. 


For I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and Ml the sHII 1 have 
Remembers not these garments. 

Shade,, tsar, iv. 7. 88. 

2. Discriminative power; discernment; under- 
standing; reason; wit. 

Crattlar sMZ kan I non than i wol kufhe. 

WOUamqfPalemeCE, E. T. B.), L 1880. 

Bo feeble akitt of perfect things the vulgar haa. 

TStotof , fTq., V. Hi. 17. 

Neither la it (llberfy) oompleatly giv’n but by them who 
have the happy akUl toknow what u j^tvwoe and unlust 
to a pe<u>le. US^ Biit IBig., tii 

8f. BeasonablencBa; propriety; ri^htneiui; jus- 
tice ; proper course ; wise measure ; also^ Hat- 
ful claim; right. 

When it la my aones wills _ 







CAohmt, OoodTWaiiifii, t wn, 
OmhtoVbn A.miClr ha It M 
tor ho to loido, A lortd at tbot loro. 

ifynmt 10 rir^fi» oto. (B. & T. 8.X V* 9« 

4t. BeMOBiug; Mgament; proof; also, cause; 


Broryob both torioh repUoooloun 
Zhoft non by tMMt miy been brought adoan. 

Chauetr, Parliament of Fowlt, L 6801 
Asent thlt oaa no dork tUfo fynde. 

BymmtQ Vir^tn, etc. (E. B. T. aX p. SO. 
Xangere here thu mty noghte derelle ; 

The ikyue I tall the telle wherefore. 

Thmaa of BnMtmnB (Ohlld't Balladt, 1. 107X 
I think yon have 

At little tiKU to fear at I have purpote 
To put you to \ Shak,, W. T., iv. 4. 162. 

5. Practical knowledge and abilitv ; power of 
action or execution; readiness ana excellence 
in applyingwisdom or science to practical ends ; 
expertness; dexterity. 

The workman on hit etuff hit OciU doth thow ; 

And yet the ttuff givee not the man hit gJtaL 

Sir J, DaviM^ Immortal, of Soul, 1. 
He hath AUl to cure thoae that are tomewhat orated in 
their Witt with their burdena 

Buntfan, Pilgrim'a ProgreM, p. 08. 
Wat dying all they had the »kiU to do? 

LoweU, Comm. Ode. 
It it in llUle more than Mil of drawing and modelling 
that the art of Baphael . . . turpattet that of Qiotto. 

V. if. Moore, Gothic Arohiteotnra p. 808. 

et. A particular power, ability, or art; a gift 
or attainment; an accomplishment. 

O Oaloha% for the ttate of Greece, thy epirit prophetlo 
thowt 

JSOtUlt that direct ua Chapman, Iliad, L 88. 

Kot all the tfcilte Stt for a princely dame 
Yonr learned Muae w(8- youth and ttudve bringea 
PuUenhatn, l*artneniadefl, xiL 
Richard, . . . a thouamid princely MUe, gathering 
to much com at if he meant not to return. Futter. 

7. That for which one is specially qualified ; 
one’s forte. [Hare.] 


nifi 

walloper. Jn a 

form into whieb preciousmetals are nm for 
sale and use as buUiou, flatter than an ingot. 

akUl-facet <skiPfas^et),ii. In tUamond-in^ng* 
See/acefi. 

8kdU]lfll.8ldl]^^ See etc. 

Bkilllgalae, skilligolee (sklPi-gj^lfi% 
n, [Also akiUygaleet aMUygoleCt akittagam^ also 
skim; origin obscure.] A poor, thin, watery 
kind of broth or soup, some^es consisting of 
oatmeal and water in which meat has been 
boiled j a weak, watery diet served out to pris- 
oners in the hulks, paupers in workhouses, and 
the like: a drink made of oatmeal, sugar, and 
water, formerly served out to sailors in the 
British navy. 

nkillinglf (skiring), n. [< ME. ahylyr^e; ver- 
bal n..of Bhillf 0 .] Reasoning; ratiocination. 

Byht iwych comparlsoD ei it is of akulunge to under- 
•tondinge. Chawer, BoSthius, iv. prose 6. 

skUling^ (skiring), N. Bameasakcclfnp. [Prov. 

Bktfllng^ (skiring), n. [< Bw. Dan. shilling = 
E. shiUingA A money formerly used in Scan- 
dinavia and northern Gennany, in some places 


8. To clear; rid; free from obstacles or ene- 
mies. 

Sir Bdmonde of Hobrndik erle of Kent, was by the kyuge 
madesdiuyrsllof thesee; the whlohe st^d and sllpmiim 
y« see lygnt wdl ds manfully. Fahyan, Ohron., an. 1400. 

4. To mow. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.]— 6. To 
cover with a film or scum; coat over. [Rare.] 

At night the frost Bkimmed with thin loe the edges of 
the ponds. T. RooeeveU, The Century, XXXVf . 2ia 

6. To pass lightly along or near the surface of ; ’ 
move smoothly and lightly over; glide, float, 
fly, or run over the surface of. 

They gild their soaly Backs in PhoBbus’ Beam*, 

And soom to $kim the Level of the Ktreama 

CongretM, Birth of the Muse. 
By the fleet Racers, ere the sun be set, 

The turf oA yon large pasture will be eUmmed, 

Wordmoortk, Excursion, ii. 

7. To pass over lightly in perusal or inspec- 
tion; glance over hastily or superficially. 

like others I had sWtamsd, and sometimes read 
With oare,' the maateivpamphlets of the day. 

Wordeworth, Prelude, lx. 
Mr. Lyon . . . was akimming rapidly, in his sbortstght- 



Thev had arms, leaders, and successes to their wish ; but 
to make use of so great au advantage was not thlr sKg. 

MilUm, Biet. Eng., iii. 

Sf. The number of persons connected with any 
art, trade, or profession ; the craft. 

MsrUaU was the oheife of this sUf among the Latines. 

PtSUnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 44. 
wftyn. 8. Facility, knack. See adroit 
skiXlagfklefi, a. Bee skilligalee. 

BkUlSt (skild), a. [< skill + -ed^.] 1. Hav- 
ing skill ; especially, having the knowledge and 
ability which come from experience ; trained ; 
versed; expert; adept; proficient. 

O thou well ekUl’d in corses, stay awhile. 

And teach me how to curse mine enemies ! 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 116. 

8. Displaying or requiring skill ; involving spe- 
cial knowledge or training: as, skilled labor. 
BkiUegfl (skiFles), a. [< ME. skilelm; < skill 
4* -lead.] If. Lacking reason or intellectual 
power ; irrational. 

SUUime swa aumme asse. Crmvium, 1. 8716. 

2. Lacking knowledge ; ignorant; uninformed; 
unaware. 

Nor have I seen 

More that I may call men than you, good friend. 

And mjr dear father ; how features are abroad 
I am mttm of. 8hak., Tempest, ill. 1. 62. 

3. Lacking practical acquaintance or experi- 
ence; unfamiliar (with); untrained or un- 
versed; rude; inexpert. 

SMUsatas unpractised lofSitoy. Skak., I. and C., L 1. 12. 
A little patience, youth ! 'twill not be long. 

Or I am SkOlue quite. Eeate, Bndymlon, ilL 

iklUdt (skiret), 91. [Formerly or dial, also skef- 
let ; < OF. eseutslmte^ a little dish, dim. of eseueUe^ 
a dish, F« ieneUsy a porringer, ae Pr. esoudella ss 
Sp. emidiUa » Pg. esoudeUa xs It. swdella, < L. 
seuteda^ a salver, teay, ML. a platter, dish: see 
seuUle^f scuUer^^ scuuergj 1. A small vessel 
of iron, copper, or other metal, generally hav- 
iaig a long handle and three or four legs, used 
for heating and boiling water, stewing meat, 
and other culinary purposes. 

Let houtaWlvea make a eUUet of my helm. 

Shak., OtheUo, 1. A 27A 
Yet milk In profer sMBst she will jplape, 

And gently steenlt with a blade ofmaoe. 

r. Art of Making Pnddinga i. 
2. A rattle or bell used by common criers. 
V; Orahamf Birds of Scotland (ed. IfiOO), 
Gloss., quoted in K. and Q., 7th ser., VII. 322. 
—8. A sblp^fi cook; a <^pot-wtwrtler*' or pot- 


Obverse. Reverse. 

Slcflling, in the British Museum. (Size of the original.) 

as a coin and in others as a money of account. 
It varied in value from id. in Denmark to nearly 
id. (about 2 cents) in Hamburg. 

In Norway the small currency now consists partly of 
half'Sinfflftm and one-«Kiftn|)r pieces in copper, the ekitUng 
being nearly equal in value to an English halfpenny, but 
principally of two-, three., and four-siKUinp pieces, com- 
posed of billon. 

Jevone, Money and Meoh. of Exchange, p. 126. 
Okill-thlrgtt, 9t. Craving for knowledge ; curi- 
osity. [Rare.] 

Ingratitude, pride, treason, gluttony, 
Too-curious tkilUtkirgt, eimy, felony. 

Syleetter, tr. of Du Bartas's Week^ ii., The Imposture. 

skilly (skil'i), 9i. Same as skilligalee. 
skilljmlee, skillygolee, n. Bee skilligalee. 
akilpc^ (skil'pot), n. The slider, or red-bellied 
terrapin. See slider^. 2. 
flkiltg (skilts), n.pl, [Of. Atff.] A sort of coarse, 
loose short trousers formerly worn in New Eng- 
land. 

Her father and elder brother wore ... a sort of brown 
tow trousers, known at the time—these things ' 


some years ago — as skiUn; they were short, reschmg Just 
below the knee^ and very large, Being a fall half yard broad 
at the bottom. S. Jvudd, Margaret, L 2. 

Skill^-bootfl (skirti-bfits), 9». pi. Half-boots. 
Haliiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

flkilyillgfl (skil ' vi ngz), n. pi, [A var. of * shelving, 
unassibilated form of shelving^.'] The rails of 
a cart; a wooden frame fixed on the top of a 
cart to widen and extend its size. Haliiwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

nfam (skim), r.; pret. and pp. skimmed, ppr. 
skimming. [A var. of scum. t?.j I, trans. 1. To 
lift the scum from; clear tne surface of by re- 
moving any floating matter, by means of a 
spoon, a flat ladle, or the like : as, to skim soup 
by removing the oil or fat ; to skim milk by tak- 
ing off the cream. 

To ekimme, despumare. 

Levins, Manfp. Yoeab. (1&70X p. 181. 

Are not you (Pack] ho 
That frights the nialdetit of the vUlagetry ; 

Skims milk, and sometime labours in the quern, 

And bootless makes the breathless houtewlfe chum? 

Skak., M. N. D., ii. L 86. 

2. To lift from the surface of a liquid by a 
sliding movement, as with a paddle, a flat lame, 
a spoon, or the like; dip up with or as with a 
skimmer, as cream from nmk or fat from soup ; 
hence, to clear awpy; remove. 

The natives In these months watch the rivers, and take 
up thenoe multltudea (of looustej, skimming them from off 
the water with little nets. Ikmpisr, Yoyagos, an. 1688. 

Whilom I've seen her skim the clouted cream. 

a<sy, Shepherd's Week, Friday, 1. 01. 

, TopurgeandsMmaway the filth of vice, 

That so refin'd It mlgiit the more entice. 

Coujper, Progress of Error, 1. 843. 


ed way, by the light of one candle^ the hagea of amlasion- 
ary report. Oeorge Eliot, Felix Holt, v. 

8. To cause to dart, skip, or ricochet along a 
surface; hurl along a surface in a smooth, 
straight course. 

There was endless glee in skimming stones along the 
surface of the water, and counting the number of bounds 
and onrvete that they made. E. Bowdsn, Shelley, 1. 08. 

n. intrans, 1. To pass lightly and smoothly 
over a surface ; hence, to glide or dart along 
in a smooth, even course. 

A winged Eastern Blast, Inst aktmmtng o'er 
The Ocean’s Brow, and sinking on the Shore. 

Frior, Solomon, iU. 
Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim. 

Seott, Marmion, vL 16. 

2. To pass in hasty inspection or considera- 
tion, as over the surface of something; observe 
or consider lightly or superficially. 

There was wide wandering for the greedleat eye . . . 

Far round the horteon's crystal air to skim, 

Keats, I Stood Ttptoe npon a little BiU. 

Thus I entertain 

The antionarlan hnmonr, and am pleased 
To skim along the surfaces of things. 

Wordsworth, Exenrston, iU. 

8. To become covered with a scum or film; be 
coated over. [Rare.] 

The pond had in the mean while shimmsd over in the 
shadiest and sballoweat coves, some days or even wedts 
before the general freedug. Thoreau, Walden, p. 866. 

uTriwi (skim), n. [A var. of setm, n., but due to 
the verb skim.] 1. The act of skimming; also, 
that which is skimnied off. 

1 wanted to be the one to tdl you the grand suxprlif^ 
and have "first sHm," as we used to say when we squab- 
bled about the cream. L. M. Aleott, little Women, xUfi. 

2. Thick matter that forms or collects on the 
surface of a liquor; scum. [Rare.] 

skimbACk (skim'bak), 9i. [< skim 4 back.] A 
the quillback, Carpiodes cyprinus. [Local, 

Bkimiie-Bcainble (skim'bl-skam'bl), a. and n, 
[A varied rodupl. of scamble.l I. a. Rambling ; 
wandering; confused; incoherent. 

Such a deal of aimbieskamlde stuff 
As puts me from my faith. 

^olr., 1 Hen. IV., lit 1. 164. 

n. a. Rigmarole; nonsense. 

Bkimble-BCamble (skim'bl-skam^bl), adv, [A 
varied redupl. of scamble.'} In a confused man- 
ner. Imp. IHct, 

Bkim-COlter (skim 'koH ter), n. A colter for 
paring off the surface of land. 

fikime (skim), n. [An unassibilated form of 
ffbimt.] Brightness; gleam. 

The skyme o' her e'en was like dewy sheen. 

Lady Mary of Oraignsihan. 

skimiiigtonf (skim'ing-ton), ft. Same as skitn- 
mington. 

ulriniiiHh (skim'ish), a. A dialectal form of 
squeamish. HalHweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

alrfynma rl (skim'er). n. [< skim + -erl.] X. 
One who or that wnich sidms; especially, an 
implement used for skimming. Specifically— (a) 
A ladle with a flattened atid often perfotated bowl, used tu 
skimming liquids, as milk, soup^ or flult-juice. 

She struck her with a ideimmer, and broke it In two. 

CatOin's Gariand (Child’s Ballada VIIL 176). 
(6) A flatshallow pan of metal perforated at the bottom to 
allow liquids to drain through ; a oolander. 

As soon as the oysters sre opened, they are placed in a 
flat pan with a penorated bottom, oalled a dciemer, where 
they are drained of their accompanying liquor. 

A, Y.tt.6MI. 


ddmaiftr 

fo) A ttiff bar of Iron nied in n fonndry to hcdd biudc the 
lloeting deg while pouring molten metal from the ladle, 
(flh Oneof aeverel blvalTeswboee ehellamajrheiiaedtoaktm 
milk. etc. (1) The common elam, Jfpa oiwiaria. (2) Yhe 
big beaoh-olam, Maetm or Spituin (Long 

Iiumd.] ($) A Boellopi ea Peeten maaeimm ‘ 

2. One who skime over a nubjeet ; a euperfioial 
student or reader. 

There are different degrees of aHmmen; flratt he who 
goes no farther than the title-page ; secondly, he who pro- 
ceeds to the contents and indei; dtc. 

P. dtetten, Deism Berealed, viii. 

8. A bird that skims or shears the water, as any 
member of the genus Rhynehops; a cutwater, 
shearwater, or seissorbiU. The American speoiea Is 
M. nigra, specifled ss the ftfoeir akimmer. common on the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States and 
southward. It closely reeemtdes a tern or sea-swallow, 
except in its blsarre bill. The upper parts are chiefly 
blacl^ the lower white, with a rosy Dliiali in the breeding- 
season; the bill is carmine and black: the feet are cai^ 
mine. The length is 16 to 20 inches, the extent 42 to 50 
Inches ; the upper mandible is 5 inohea the lower to 4|. 
See out under Rhunehopa. 

alriwifHor fl (skim 'dr), v, i, [^q. of To 

skim lightly to and fro. [Bare.] 

Swallows sftitnmered over her, and plunged into the 
depths below. S. Judd, Margaret, i. 14. 

akhlllliertOll (skim'dr-ton), n. Same as skim- 
minyton. 

glHfwtwin. (8kim'i>U), n, [Nh, (Thunberg, 1784), 
< Jap. skimmif in'm^ama-skimmi, the Japanese 
name.] A genus of pol^etalous shrubs, of 
the order Rutamm and tribe Toddaliea, charac- 
terized by flowers with four or flve valvate 
petals, as many stamens, and a two- to five- 
eeUed ovary ripening into an ovoid fleshy drupe 
with two to four eartUamnous nutlets. There 
are about 4 species, naUves of the Himalayas and Japan. 
They are smooth shrubs with green brsnohes, bearing 
alteniate lanceolate leaves whloh are entire, coriaceous, 
and pellttdd-dotted. The odorless whitish flowers are ar- 
ranged in crowded and much-branched terminal paniolea 
S, Japendea, a dwarf holly-like shrubs Is cultivated for the 
ornamental effect of ita dark ahinlng leaves and clusters 
of hright-red berry-Uke drupea. 

flldm-niilk (^m'mllk'), n. Milk from which 
the cream has been skimmed; hence, figura- 
tively, that which lacks substantial quality, as 
richness or strength ; thinness ; inferiority. 

O. I could divide myself and go to buffets, for moving 
auen a dish of akim muk with so honourable an action I 
Shak., 1 Hen. IV., U. a. 96. 

ririmmiiig (skim'ing), n, [Verbal n. of skim^ v.] 

1. The act of one who or that which skims. — 

2. That which is removed by skimming ; scum : 
chiefly used in the plural. 

Tbi^ relished the verysKoiniiwvof thekettle, and dregs 
of the casks. Cook, Second Voyage, i. 7. 

B, pi. In the coffee trade, the musty part of the 
conee which is taken from the bags after being 
on shipboard. 

iihrltnwiiHig , iiigb (skim'ing-dish), n, A yacht- 
built boat used on the Florida coast, of flat- 
iron model, cat- or sloop-rigged, and very wet. 
J, A, ffenshall, 

Bkimmillg-gate (sklm'ing-gfit), n. In found- 


in the matter of food.— 2. To provide in eoacit 
or insuffleient quan^fy; give or deal out gparu 
ingly; stint: as, to oloth or food.— 8. 
To scamp; slight; do superflcially or oareless- 
ly : as, to ^mp a Job. 

H. intram, 1. To be sparing or parsimoni- 
ous; economize; save. 

The woman who has worked and schemed and dktnmad 
to achieve her attire knows the real pleasure and vlutoiy 
of sdf-adomment. R, SggUakon, The Graysons, zlx. 

2. To scamp work. [Colloq. in all uses.] 
aldnip (skimp), a, [< akimp^ v. ] Scant in quan- 
tity or extent; scarcely sufficient; meager; 
spare : as, skimp fare ; a skimp outfit. [I^v. 
feg. and U. S.t 


skimped. [Colloq. 


XsT 


ing. See gate^, 5. 
alriwiinitigly (skin 


alrfwiinlfigly (skim'ing-li), odv. 
lightly alo^ or over the surface. 
■Iduilinillgton (skim'ing-ton). n. 


Bkimmillg-gate (sklm'ing-gfit), n. In found- 
ing, See gaie^, 5. 

■IrfwiinltigTy (skim'ing-li), adv. By moving 
lightly alo^ or over the surface. Imp. Diet. 
■Idmmillgton (skim'ing-ton). n. [Also skim- 
inqton^ skimmerton, skimitfy; supposed to have 
onginated in the name of some forgotten 
somd.] 1. A burlesque procession formerly 
held in ridicule of a nenpeoked husband; a 
eavaloade headed by a person on horseback 
representing the wife, with another represent- 
ing the husband seated behind her, facing 
the horse’s tail and holding a distaff, while the 
woman belabored him with a ladle. These were 
followed by s crowd, hooting and msking ** rough music ” 
with horns, pans, and cleavers. The word commonly 
appeara in the imrase to rida (the) akimmington , . Com- 
the north-country custom of riding the atang. [Local, 

When I*m In pomp on high processions shown, 

LUce pageants of lord may’r, or akirmUngton. 

(Hdham, Satires (1685). (Rarea.) 

The Skimmington ... has been long dlscontlnaed in 
Kngland, amMirently becanse female rule has become either 
milder or less frequent than among our ancestors. 

Scott, Fortunes of 5igel, xxL, note. 

2. A disturbance ; a riot ; a quarrel. 

There was danger of a akimmington between the great 
wig and the coif, the former having given a flat lie to the 
latter. Walpole, Letters (1758), L 289. (Daviea,) 

8. A charivari. [Local, U. 8.] 

Bkim^net (skim'net), n. A large dijvnet, used 
on the Potomac and seme rivers southward. 
Bkimp (skimp), V, [A var. or secondary form 
of scampi (cf. crimp, cramp^),l L tram. 1, To 
deal scant measure to ; supply with a meager 
or insuffleient allowance : as, to skimp a person 



2« The in^mcwiit of gg uwliuul utxipgM Ifm 
riie bod/y mtb or without Its appmN^g^ ib* 
hide, pelt, or fur, either raw and gte^xb or ml* 


skimping dress. HalliweU.-^B, Scamped ; exe- 
cuted carelessly or in a slighting manner. [Col- 
loq. in all senses.] 

The work was not akimping work by any means ; it wss 
a bridge of some pretentions. 

J. S. Brewer, English Studies, p. 444. (Bnepe. Diet.) 

Bkimpingly (skim'ping-li), adv. In a skimp- 
ingmanner; scantily; sparingly. Bulwer,My 
Novel, iii. 15. 

akitnpiw gs (skim'pingz), n. pi. [Verbal n. of 
skimp f V.] In mining, the refuse taken from 
the top of the sieve in jigging, tozing, or chim- 
ming. 

skimpy (skim'pi), a, [< skimp + -yi.] Spare ; 
scanty; skimped. [Colloq., IT. S.J 


ously oured, dressed, or tanned, fhthatmdas skid 
in eonmMiee the term is wPVUsd only to th« skins ol tbs 
smsUer animsls, ths Skins of ihs Ismsr anlmsls bsing 
^led hidaa: thn% sn ox-Mdt, a goaUnn, towkUe boots, 
cslfsHn shots, etcu Boo ont under kids. 

A ssraent alVbns doon on this tree men lets 
Avsyiant be to savo it in gfoet hots. 

Fmsdim, Huibondtie (E. B: T. p, Sil. 
Eobea of bnffalo and beaver, 

SBcins at otter, lynx, and ermine. . 

Dmaimew, Biawnths, xvt 

3. In museums, the outer covering of an ani« 
mal, preserved for examination or exhibition 
with the fur, feathery etc., but not mounted or 
set up in imitation of life.— 4. A water-vessel 
made of the whole or nearly the whole skin of 
a goat or other beast; a wine-skin. Bee out un- 
der bottle. 

No inaupirttethnew wine Into old wtee-aHii#.* oisotho 
wine will burnt the tkina, and the wine periaheth, and the 
akine. MM it 82 (B. V.). 


wine will burat the sHna, and the wine periaheth, and the 
akine. MM it 22 (B. V.). 


The woman . . . took off her bonnet, showing her gray 
hair drawn into a akimpy knot at the back of her head. 

Jf. JV. Murfree, Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains, iv. 

skimsliander (skim'shan-d^r), V. Same as 
scrimshaw . 

alrin (skin), n. [< MB. skin, skinne, skynne, < 
AS. seinn (rare), < Icel. skinn ss Bw. skinn ss 
Dan. skiftd ss LO. sehin, schinn ss OHG. *8eind, 
skin, hide (the OHG. form not recorded, but the 
source of OHG. sdntan, sdndan, MHG. G. sehin- 
den, skin, flay, sometimes a strong verb, with 
pret. sehant, pp. geschunden : see sHn, r.) ; per- 
haps akin to snin, q. v. Cf. also W. cen, skin, 
peel, scales, ysgen, dandruff.] 1. In anat. auu 
eodl., the continuous covering of an animal; 
the cutaneous investment of the body; the in- 
tegument, cutis, or derm, especially when soft 


ff. That which resembles skin in nature or use; 
the outer coat or covering of anything; espe- 
cially, the exterior coating or layer of any sub- 
stance when firmer or tougher than the inte- 
rior; a rind or peel: as, the skin of fruit or 
plants; the skin (putamen) of an egg. 

We at time of.year 

Do wound the bark, the akin of our frult-treee. 

Shak., Kloh. It, Ul. 4. 58. 
These blanks [for flies] are now . . . aoft and firee from 
BQsle, or what is known m the akin of the stoeL 

SoL Amer., N. 8., LXIIL 88. 

6. Rdut . : (a) That part of a furled sail which 
is on the outside and covers the whole. (5) 
The planking or iron plating which covers the 
ribs of a vessel on the inside ; also, the thin 
plating on the outer side of the ribs of an ar- 
mor-plated iron ship. 

The [llfe-]boat has two distinct akine of planking; disg- 
onsl to the boat's keel and oontrary^to each other. 

Rneye. Brit., XIY. 571. 

7. Amoan, stingy person; a skinflint. [Slang.] 
Occasionally ho would refer to the president of the Off > 

ehoro Wrecking Company, his former emplo^fV at that 


Seml'diairrsnimatlc Venic«l Section of Hunaaa Skin, maipiMed. 

A, stmtitm coroeoni ; n, otratum tuddum ; C, stratum gronulosuin ; 
u, stmium kiiinosum ; B, coiium with paplUa > V, subcutaneous fat ; 
G, tactile corfmscies ; H,sebacetMU gland; I, duct of sebaceous eland; 
J, Pacinian corpuscles; K, shaft of hair ; L, toot*Wieath of hair; M, 
root of hair; N, arrectnr piti muscle ; O. duct of sweat-gland; P, sweat- 
gland; g, blood-vessels. 

and flexible, a hard or rigid skin being called a 
shell, lest, exoskeleUm, etc. skin ordinarily con- 
sists of two main divisions or layers : (1) Uie cerium be- 
low, a connective-tissue layer, wbich is vascular, nervous, 
provided with glandi; and is never shed, cast, or molted ; 
(2) the non-vascular tmidermii, superficially forming vari- 
ous epidermal or exoslceletal struotorea, as hair, festers, 
hoofs, nails, claws, etc., ol more or less dry and hard or 
horny texture, and either continuously shed in scales and 
shreds, or periodically molted wholly or in part. See the 
above whnical words, and cute nnder hair^, 1, and eieMd- 
gland. 

Can the EthU^ian change his akin, or the leopard bis 
■pots? Jer. xUl. 88. 

I’ll nt^ shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter akin ot here than enow, 

And emooth as monumental alabaster. 

ffflok., Othello, V. 2. 4. 

Soon a wrinkled Skin fhnmp Fleah invadea! 

Omgme, tr. of Ovid's. Art cf Leva. 


akin. The Cantury, XUlX. 827. 

8. A hot punch of whisky made in the glass ; a 
whisky-skin. [Slang.] _ By or with the skUi of 
one's tooth, against great odds; by very slight chances 
in one’s favor ; narrov^ ; bsrely. 

1 am escaped wUh the akin of my teeth. Job xix. 20. 

Oleaa-sktna, wild cattle that have never been branded. 
Compare maverick. [Australia.] 

These deanekiate, as they are often called to dlstingolah 
them from the branded cattle, are supposed to belong to 
the cattle-owner on whose run they emerge from their 
shelter. A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, I. 206. 
Qold-hoators'SkUi. Bee Hyson sldaL Bee 
Aysm.— In or with awholo skin, without bodily injury ; 
hence, with impunity. 

He had resolv’d that day 
To sleep in a whole akin. 

Marqwta of HunUeye Retreat (Child’s Balladi^ VII. 871). 
PapIlliiofthoSkltt. Seepap^.---PupUaxyskln-re^ 
flOX. See re;lea.—8ldn book, a book written on akin or 
parchment. [Bare andafleoted.] 

Setnte Marberete, the Melden ant Martyr, in old Eng- 
lish. First Edited from the Skin Booka In 1868. 

Seinta Marherete (ed. Cockayne), Title. 
TO savo one’l air*", to come off without injury ; escape 
bodily harm. 

We meet with many of these dangerons oiviUtles, wherein 
tis hard for a man to save both hu akin and his credit. 

Sir R. L'Satranga. 

WhltMMSh^irtenhnlnsI name for the white leather lamely 
used ibf lining hoots and ilhoea S, and & skin, 
HiRL PeU, R^, Peal, Ruak, HvU. 81^ ja the gene^ 
worn for the extanial covering or tisane of an anim(iI,'lA- 
elndlng man, and for coatlnM of frnits, enMctally such 
coalings as are thin, as of applet. Ificfeappfles especially 
to the skin of targe domestic animals, as hones ind oxsn. 
PekisanuntannedSkinof abeastwith thehsiron. Rttad 
la naed somewhat generally of the bark of trees, the natu- 
ral ooveilng of fruit, etc. Pad latheakln orrindof afrult, 
which is easily removable by peeling off : aa, orange-Mdl; 
the pad ot a banana. Uuakh an easily removable integii* 
ment of certain planta, especially Indian com. A hm la 
generally smaller than nhuak, perhaps lets completely cov- 
ering the fruit: as; strawberty-AuBr; toMpbeny-hutta. 
flkill (skin), V. ; pret. ana pp. skinnedf ppr. shin- 
ning. l<skin,n.'\ I, traits. 1. To provide with 
skin; cover as with a skin. 

It will but akin and film the uloerons place. 

AAok., Hamlet, 111. 4.147. 
Beally, by the side of Sir James, he looks likt a death's 
head mnnad over for the occsalon._ 

lOddlesBaroh, x. 

&. To strip the skin from; flay; peek 

Frittce Geraint, . . , dismounting like a man 
That akim the wild b^t after idaytos him, 

StHpt from the thrM dead vrolvei of woman bom 
TIm thvw gar imhi cf aimonr whi^ they worn. 

gbito i ocn» Q<istet 



sets 


iia4 dviwliig c% <mtt [C^lDq.] 

HHffa tit# ifeCMfldiMBi'Off. • • * <ir foall bait *tm. 

4. 1!^o itrip of TAliuible pvopertiea or poases- 
aions; floooo: plunder; rob; cheat; swindle. 
[Blfing) tJ. S.J 

Tht Jwjr oi.__ 

iSUflr ye eat 9t S^ ditUin- 


The 

See 


Ths Joiy had ort#r ootMtdir how rilin’ *ti# toh hay# a 
fallar MfOft ya oat «r Slty doUara— all the money ye got 
The Century, XlT 214. 


In haid wheat la an Improvi 


away ita auhatanoe 

of natainl reaooroea. 

Barper'i Mnff., LXXVl. 660. 


5. To eopy or pretend to learn by employment 
of irregttlar or forbidden expedients^ as a col- 
lege exereige: as, to akin an example in mathe- 
matics by copying the solution. [College slang.] 
Keyer a&ih a leaaon whioh it regnirea any ability to 

VaULttMa ~ 


leant. 


lfay..xV;81. 

Olaaaioal men were oontlnoally tempted to *Hn (oopy) 
. the adationa of theae example#. 

C. A. JMftMl, Engliah Univeraity, p. 467. 

tkittlied cati the burbot or freah-water Him, Lata maeu- 
§o$a: a tnide*iiama (Lake Michigan.]— glaniied rab- 
bit, a yeiy lean peraon.— To skin a IHiit Bee dfnt— 
To ekiii lbs sat, in gymnaatio exerciaea, to raiae uie feet 
and lags upward between the anna extended from a bar, 
. and then draw the body oyer.— To Sktai Up a sail (naut), 
to make that part of the oanyaa which ooyen the bmI when 
f nrled amootb and neat, by turning the aail well np on the 


sltliiittl(skiiim». r<«Uii4*.M] 1* 
contents of a full leather sidn or hag. 
akin, n,, 4. 

Well do 1 remember bow at each well the ilrit d 
waa taated all around. Tka Oaniwift XXIX. ( 

2. As much as one can contain, especially of 
strong drink of any kind : as, a akinfid of beer. 

He wept to think each tboughtlew youth 
Contained of wickednesa a $ktnM. 

W. S. OUbart, Sir Macklin. 

sklA-game (skin'gfim), n, A game, as of cards, 
in which one player has no chance against an- 
other, as when the cards are stocked or other 
trieks are played to cheat or fleece; any con- 
fldenoe-game. [Slang.] 
skin-grSOT (skin'gr&ft), n. Same as grafts, 3. 

To facilitate the procem of healing, Mn-gntfU were 
tranaferre<l front the arm. M«dM Nawt, LIL 416. 

skin-graftillg (skin ting), n. An opera- 
tion whereby particles of healthy skin are trans- 
planted from the body of the same or another 
person to a wound or burned sui^aee, to form 
a new skin. Also called Meverdin^a operation or 
method, 

I had been doing quill-grafting'* In the aame manner 
that "akin-ffra/ting" is done to-day. 

Medical Kewe, 111. 27a 


a broad sense, as the adda, Seinoua offleinaUa, 
to which the name probably flrst attached. They 
are hurmleie creaturea, aome fnchea long, natives moat^ 
of warm coontrlea, with amall, aomettmea rudimentary 



n. intrana, 1. To become covered with skin; 
grow a new skin; cicatrize: as. a wound akina 
over. — 2. To aocomplish anything by irregu- 
lar, underhand, or dishonest means : specifical- 
ly, in college use, to employ forbidden or un- 
fair methods or expedients in preparing for 
recitation or examination. [Slang.] 

** In our examlnatlciia,’’ says acorreapondent, **many of 
the fellow# cover the palma of their hands with dateiL 
and when called upon for a given date, they read it off 
directly from their nanda Such persons akin. " 

B. B, Hatt, College Words and Customs, p. 480. 

8. To slip away ; abscond; make off. [Slang.] 
—To Skla out. (o) To defMTt hastily and secretly ; uip 
away. ISlang.] 

Sitting Bull akinned otd from the Yellowstone Valley 
and sought refuge in Canada. New York Timea. 

(b) To range wide, as a dog in the field. Sportaman'a 
tkuattecr. 

■kill^urea (skin^&^rS-^), n. See akin-fricHon, 
■kin-boat (skin'bdt), n. A coracle, or rawhide 
boat; a bull-boat. See cut under coracle. 
■kin-bone (skin'bdn), n. An ossification in or 
of the skin ; any dermal bone. 

■kin-bOlind (sktn'bound), a. Having the skin 
drawn tightly over the flesh ; hidebound — Mriw , 
bound dlMStf (a) Sderodermla. (6) Sclerema neona- 
torum. 

■kinch (skinoh), v, [A var. of ahimp, with termi- 
nal variation as in bump*i, buneh^, humpi hunch. 
Ct. akingy.'] I. trana. To stint; scrimp; give 
short allowance of. [Prov. Kng.] 

.n. intrana. To be sparing or parsimonious; 
pinch ; save. BaiUwm. [Imv. Eng.] 
■kinck, n. Same as akink^. 

■kin-OOat (skin'kot), n. The skin. 

You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 

Whose valour pluoks dead Ilona by the heard : 

111 smoke your Ain>eoaU, an I catch you right. 

ffAuk, K. John, it 1. 188. 

OSS'S sldn-eoat, to beat a person severely. 

■kin-deep (skin'ddpOy Not penetrating or 
extending deeper than the thickness of the 
skin; superficial. 

That ” beauty la only sKndMrp " is itaelf but a aHndeep 
obaervatlou. H. Stpenoer. 

ddn-deep (skmMapO, adv. in a superficial 
manner; superfioially ; slightly. 

■kin-eater (skin'O^tOr), n. An insect that preys 
upon or imests prepared skins, as furs and 
speoimens of natural history, (a) One of various 
tineid motha <6) A beetle of the family BermeaUdaa: a 

■kiaflinl^(8kln^fiint), n. [< akin, v., + obj. 
JUmt.'} One who xuakes use of contemptible 
means to get or save money; a mean, niggard- 
ly, or avaricious person ; a miser. 

«It would have been long/’ said Oldbuck, . . . "ere my 
womankind could have made auoh a reasonable banpsin 
with that old aMn-^.** SeoU, Anttquaiy, zi. 

■Un-ftiotton (sHn'frik^Aion), n. The friction 
between a solid and a fluid, arising from the 
drag exerted on the surface of the body by the 
fluid particles sliding past it. The area of the 
immersed surface of a body is called its ritia- 


^ Tba twojprinolpal causM cd the reatatauce to the mo» 
afiip art tba akin 


■kingy (Bhin'ji), a. [Var. of **akinehy, < akinch 
+ -yl.] 1. Htiiigy. HalHweU. [I^v. Eng.] 
— 2. Cold; nipping: noting the weather. 
Barnwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

■kin-hoilie (skin^hous), n. A gambling-house 
where skin-games are played. [Slang, U. 8.] 
■killk^ (skingk), r. [< ME. ahinken, akyhken, 
usually assibilated ahenken, achenken, achenchen, 
< AS. acenean, pour out drink, s= OFrieg. akenka, 
aehanka as D. achenken = MLG. achenken sa OHG. 
aeenkan, acenchan^ MHG. G. achenken (> OF. C8- 
caneer, pour out drink) =s Icel. akenka, serve, 
drink, nil one’s cup, = Sw. akdnka sa Dan. 
akjtenke, pour out, drink; prob. orig. i)our or 
draw through a pipe, from the noun represented 
by ahank^ : see ahankK Cf. nuneheon. For the 
form akink, as related tx) *8hench, ME. achenchen, 
of. drink, dieneld.l I. trana. 1. To draw or 
pour out (liquor) ; serve for drinking ; offer or 
present (drink, etc.). 

Baoua the wyn hem akynkeih al aboute. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, I. 478. 
Our glaaa of life runs wine, the vintner aktnka it. 

Beau, and FL, Knight of Malta, iU. L 

2. To fill with liquor; pour liquor into. 

Weoren tha bemea (menl, 
i-aeaengte mid beoro, 

A tha drihliche gumen, 

weoren win-drunkeii. Loffamcn, 1. 8124. 

Ill have them akink my standing bowls with wine. 
Oreene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

H. intrana. To draw, pour out, or serve 
liquor or diink. 

For that cause [they] called this new city by tlie name 
of JMaloi : that ii^ dcinok or poure in. 

Bakiugt'a Vogagea, I. 480. 
Where everv jovial tinker for his chink 
May cry, muie host, to ensmbe, *'01ve us drink, 

Ana do not slink, but akink.*" 

B. Janeon, New Inn, L 8. 

Fair Annie’s taen a silver can. 

Afore the bride to akink, 

Skken Annie; Fair Annie (Chad's Ballado, HI. 888). 

[Now provincial in all senses.] 
nlriwlr X (sKingk), it. [=s MLG. acnenke ss MHG. 
achenke, G. ge-achehk, drink, ss Icel. akenkr, the 
serving of drink at a meal, present, ss Sw. akanh 
s Dan. ak)aenk, sideboard, bar, also gift, pres- 
ent, donation; from the verb.] 1. E^k; any 
liquor used as a beverage. 

The wine ! — there waa hardly half a mutchkin, and puir, 
thin, fuaionleaa sHnJir it waa. SetM, St Ronaa'a well. 

2. A skinker. See the quotation. [Prov. Eng.] 

In a family the peroon lateet at breakfast la called the 
aktmk, or the skinker, and some domestic office is imposed 
or threatened for the day, such as ringing the bell, put- 
ting coal on the llre^ or, in other oaaea, drawing the beer 
tor the family. BaUiwdl. 

uMvik B (skingk), n. [as OFrics. ahnnka, aohonk, 
leg, bone, ham, ss D. achonk, a bone in a piece of 
meat, ss G. achinken, a ham, etc. : see ahank^. 
Cf. 8ifci»^i.] A shin-bone of beef; also^ soup 
made with a shin of beef or other sinewy parts. 
[Scotch.] 

Scotch dWncF, which la a pottage of strong nutriment, is 
made with the knees and unewa of beef, but long boiled. 

Bacon, Nat Hut, 1 46. 

■kink^ (skingk), n. [Also aeine, and formerly 
soitik. aeinque; as F. adnque; < L. aeinoos, acin- 
eua, V Gr. mdyKot, a kind of liaard common in 
Asia and Africa, prob. the adda.] A scincoid 
lisard; any member of the family Seincida in 


Skink (CycMtts jnc***). 

limbs, and generally smooth scales. Those with welt- 
formM legs reaembie other liaarda, but aome (aa of the 
scarcely separable famtty Anguidaa) are more anafce-Uke 
or even worm-lika #• the alow-worm of Eunme. Common 
akink# in the United States are the bloe-taUed, J9tini0caf/a*- 
Hatua, and the ground-skink, (Higoeoma laicrale. Bee Aa- 
guia, ISumeeea, Aqur, and cuts under Cydedua and Sdneata. 
Th' homed Cerastes, th* Alexandrian Skink, 

Th* Adder, and Drytiaa (full of odious atink). 

SyhaeatcT, tr. of Du Bartas's Ww^ L 6. 

■kiziker (sking'kdr), n. [< akmkt + -erl.] One 
who draws or poors out liquor; a. tapster; a 
server of drink; hence, the uuadlord of an ale- 
house or tavern. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
Jack Blinker, fill It full: 

A pledge unto the health of heavenly Alvida. 

Oreene and Lodge, Looking Qlaaa for Xond. and Bag. 

A little farther off, some old-fashioned akMme aUdi 
drawers, all with portentonalyred nooea were spreading 
a banquet on the leaf-atrewn earth. 

Hawthoma, Blithedale Bmnanee, p. 246. 

akinklllg (sking'king), a. [Prop. ppr. of akink'l, 
v.] Watery; thin; washy. [Scotch.] 

Ye pow’ra whs mak' mimkind your care, 

And dish them out their bUl o' fare, 

Auld BooUand wants nae aHnking ware 

lliat Janps in luggiea. Jhinu^ To a HaggiSi. 

■kinkle^ (sMng'kl), v. t. [Freq. of akinki.2 To 
sprinkle. [Scotch.] 

alrtfilrla g (sking'kl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. akmJded, 
ppr. akinkUng, [Appar. a remote mq. of shine 
(AS. 8ei»a»).] To sparkle ; glisten. [Scotch.] 
The deeding that fair Annet had on, 

It akinBed in their een. 

Lord Thomaa and Fair Avmct (Chad’s BeUada, XL t28>. 

skinless (sldn'les), a. [< akin + -leaa.’] Hav- 
ing no skin, or having a very thin tudn: as, 
akinleas fruit. 

In the midst of aU this chaos grinned from the chimney- 
piece ... a tall cast of Micnad Angelo's weU-knowu 
akinleaa model. C. KingdUtg, Alton Looker vi. 

Skittlsuoat Beeoof.— flldiilssspoa. Beeprai, l. 

■kinlett (skin 'let), n. Thin skin. [Bare.] 

CuHccla, any fllme, or akinlct, or thin rinde or pflle. 

Fhrio, 1611. 

■kin-inercliant (skin'm^r^ch wt), it. 1 . A dealr 
er in skins. Hence — 2. A recruiting-officer. 
[Slang.] 

1 am a manutecturer of honour and glory— vulgarly 
oall’d a reoruitlng dealer, or more vulgarly atttl, a aUn- 
nierehant, Burgoyne, Lord of the Manor, UL 2. 

■kiimed (skind), a. [< ME. akynned; < Bdn 4* 
-cd^.] Having a skin: chiefly in composition 
with a descriptive adjective : as, thick-AibffiNcd, 
thSxk-ekinned. 

In another Yle ben folk that gon upon hlreHondesaiiA 
hire Feet, as Beetes: and theibenalleaApnned andfedrad, 
and thel wolde lepen ala lightly in to Trees, and fro Tree 
to Tree, as it were Squyrdles or Apea. 

MandeeiUe, lYavela p. 206. 

Oh hero they come. They are delicately aHiiii'if and 
Umb’d. Jihwfe% Jovial Crew, 111. 

akililier (skln'^r), it. [< ME. akinnere, akynner, 
akynnnre = Icel. akinnati ss Sw. skinnare s» 
Dan. dial, akinder, a dealer in skins, a skinner, 
tanner; as skin, n., + -crl. In sense of ‘one 
who skjus’ the word is later, as D. aekinder 
ss LG. achinner =s MHG. G. aekinder; as akin, 
V., + -cri.] 1. One who deals in skins of any 
sort, as hides, furs, or parchments; a fnrrier, 

WehauesentyouaiSlinfier. . . . to vlewe and aee such 
furres aa you ahall cheape or buye. 

BaHuyVt Vogagea, I. 208. 

2. One who removes the skin, as from animals ; 
a flayer. 

Then theHockaterimmediatdy mounts, and rides after 
more game, leaving the other to the aMnnm, who are at 
hand, and ready to take off hla hide. 

J>amf>< 0 r, Voyages, an. 1876. 

8. One who strips or robs; a plunderer; spe- 
cifically [cap.], in V. S. hint., one of a body ot 



nmudora during the rereliiti<niary wer» |mpo^ 
feseedly belonging to the Amerioan side, who 
infested the region between l&e British and 
Amerioan lines in New Tork, and committed 
depredations, espeeially upon the loyalists. 
[Slang.] 

Tbit poor opinion of the Sktwntn was not confined to 
Mr. Cmar Thonipeon. . . . The oonveulenoe^ and perhaM 
title neoesiities, of the leaden of the American anne In 
the nelghboarhood of New York had induced them to 
emplior certain subordinate amenta of eitremely irregnlar 
habita in executing their leaser plane at annoying the 
enemy. CooptTt The Spy, i. 

There were two sets of theee •capegraces— the **Cow* 
boys," or oattle-thlevee, and the **Sleinnen,’' who took 
erer^ljig they could find. TM Atlantic, LXVl. 511. 

4. A bird fat enough to burst the skin on fall- 
ing to the ground when shot. [Slang.] 
akmneXTi (skin'^r-i), n, [MB. ^nnery; < 

-i- -dry.] Skins or furs collectively. 


[In a ^fieddsd dh^eetion); go with a losp hr 
bound ; dart* 

Whan she aansh that wan the toon, . 

She took hir cfilldren alls, and cktata adoiin 
Into the fyr, and chees rather to dye 
Than any Eomayn dide hire Tlleynye. 

eSmtesr, Fraaldln’a Tale, 1. Cf 4. 
And he oestlde awey hit oloth As afe^p^and cam to 


him. 


; Mailt x. 50. 


O’er the hllla o* Qlentenar yonll efe^ In an hour. 

Baton <KfBrackUy (Ghlld’a Ballada VI. m). 


„ D,aauoiUi 

in sport; jump lightly; caj 
“ % to amp the rope (see 


cally, 


; leap ai 
Msk; specid- 


,4* In ilio fsmiNi ol howls ^ 
piny^ who acts iM 0s»tsini Issim < 
of a stde or team^ and who iwhaw ths 
last bowl or stono whidi his team hSi to plsy« 
Also called cNpiMfr. — 4. A coUege servants a 
scout, [Dublin dnivendiy dong*] 

Conducting himaelf In all remeeto . . . aahlathaafore- 
aaid XiorrequerX mm man, aMfp, valet or ttunkey. 

a Xmnw, Henry XionraqUer, xt 

6. In augar^making, the amount or ohatge of 
os at one time-^BOo,s|d|i^aiid 
bW, a aaw wiiir eveiy 


To dn^pery A ttynwry euer haue ye a sight 

Babcct Book (B. K. T. 8.X p. 180. 

eilritinIfiMa (gkin'i-nes), n. 1. The state of 
being skinny, or like skin. — 2. Leanness; 
emaciation. 

iddnnlng-table (skin'ing-t&'bl), n, A taxider- 
mists* table, provided with appliances for skin- 
ning and stuffing objects of natural history. 

With euch precautions as these, birds most liable to be 
soiled reach we ckinmny-table in perfect order. 

Comm, Key to N. A. Birds (1884X p. IK 

akillinr (skin'i), it, [< skin + -«!.] 1. Consist- 
ing^ or having the nature of skin ; resembling 
shin or film; cutaneous; membranous. 

And fit enreth] the bonee charged with purulent and 
ttekmy matter. Holland, tr. of FUny, xxiil, Froeme. 

Ourministers. . . . like a seething pot set to cool, sen* 
aibly exhale and reak out the greatest part of that seal and 
those gifts which were formerly in them, settling in a 
tHirny oongealment of ease and sloth at the top. 

Jfilfon, Keformatlon in Eng., 1. 

2. Tough and firm or dense, but not hard : as, 
the akinny oovering of a bird’s beak : distin- 
guished from horny, 

' What la moat remarkable in theee [whistling ducks] is 
that the end of their beaks is soft, and of adeinny, or, more 
isroperly, cartilaginous substance. 

Cook, Second Voyage, i. 5. 

8. Characterized by skinniuess ; showing skin 
with little appearance of fiesh under it; lean; 
emaciated. 

You seem to understand me, 

^ each at once her choppy finger laying 
T^n her Beinay lips. Sheds., Macbeth, i. 8. 45. 
t fear thee, ancient mariner, 

I fear thy aHnny hand. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, iv. 

4. Miserly; stingy; mean. Compare akin, n., 7. 
[Colloq.] 

As a rule, the whole of the men in a factoiy would con- 
tribute, and Mnny ones were not let ofi easily. 

Laneet, 1890, II. 240. 

nUn-plantillg (skin 'plan 'ting), ti. Same as 
akin^afUng, 

Sldll-fieiUKXry (Bkin's 6 n' 89 -ri), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the epidermis and the nrincipal parts of 
tile nervous system: an embryoiogical term 
applied to the outer germ-layer or ectoderm of 
the embryo, whence the above-named tissues 
and organs are derived. 

(skin'tit), a. Fitting like the skin; 
as tight as the skin : pressing close on the skin ; 
glove-tight. 

Pink ekin^tighi breecbee met his high patent-leather 
hoots at the knee. T. C. Crwutfotd, Engliah Life, p. 9L 

fiddntliug (skint'ling), ad», [Appar. for *aquint- 
ling, < squint + At an angle. [Colloq,] 

When dry fthe bricks] ... are carried in wheel-bar- 
rows and set ekitaling, or at angles aoroas each other, to 
allow the heat to pass between them in the down-dranght 
kans. Sdenee, XIII. 386. 

Akill-WOOl (skin'wni), n. Wool taken from the 
dead skin, as distinguished from that shorn from 
the living animal. 

jtidio, fikeo (skyo), n. [< Norw. aMaa, a shed, 
esp., like a ^fish-shed,’ a shed in 

which to dry fish. J A fishermen’s shed or hut. 
[Orkney Islands.] 

He would substitute better houses for theekeoee, or sheds, 
built ai dry stones^ in which the inhabitants cured or 
manufactured their flah. Scott, Pirate, xL 

«kip^ (skip), t?.: pret. and pp. skipped or akipt, 
T. skipping, l<ME.akippeH,akyyppen, Origin 


low). 

Ne’er trust me, but she danoeth ! 

Summer is in her face now, and she ekippetht 

FlttButt, Wildgooee ^ase» U. 8. 
Whim going ashore, one attired like a woman lay grovel- 
ling on the sand, whileat the reetalr^ about him in a ring. 

Sandye, Travailea, p. 16. 
Gan any information be given as to the origin of the cue- 
tom of Bcipping on Good Frldi^t ... It was generally 
practised with the long rope, from six to ten, or more, 
grown-up people aMppinp at one rope. 

N, and Q., 7th ser., IX. 407. 

8. To make sudden changes with omissions; 
especially, to change about in an arbitrary 
manner: as, to skip about in one’s reading. 
Quick eenaatlons tkip from vein to vein. 

Pope, Dunciad, it 212. 
The vibrant accent ekipping here and there. 

Just as it pleased iuvennon or despair. 

Lowell, ffiglow Papers, lit ser., Int 

4. To pass without notice; make omission, 
as of certain passages in reading or writing: 
often followed by over. 

I don’t know why they ektfped over Lady Betty, who, It 
there were any question of DMUty, is, 1 think, as well as 
her slater. 

5. 


iy, is. 1 th 

Walpole, Letters, II. 88. 
To take one’s self off hurriedly; make 
off: as, he collected the money and aki/qml, 
[Slang.] — 6. In music, to pass or progress from 
any tone to a tone more than one degree dis- 
tant from it. a 


fikip^ (skip), f». [Avar.of «ib 0 p,q.v.] Jnptlning, 
an iron box for raising ore, aiixering from tbc 
kibble in that it runs between gnides, while ib» 
kibble hangs free. In metal-n^es the name is 
sometimes given to the box when it has wheels 
and runs on rails. 

■kip*braillt (skip'brfin), a. Shuttie-witted; 
flighty; fickle. [Bare.] 

This ekipphraine Panels moves these eaate movers 
To lone what ere hath but a glimpse of good. 

Baviee, Miorooosmoi, p. sa (JkndN.} 

Skipetar (skip'e-tftr), n, [Albanian Skipatar, 
lit. mountaineer, < akip^ a mountain.] 1. An 
Albanian or Amaut. me Albanian, — 2. The 
language of the Albanians : same as Albanian, 

aWp:hi^ • 

skip 

A 8 , . 

cant fop; a puppy. 

Those villaina, that can never leave grlnnlngi ... to 
see how this ekip^joAe looks at me t 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 
What, know’at thou, Bdpjaek, whom thou villain oaU’att 
Oreene, Alphcmtua t 

down, showing 


Formerly, a youth who rode horses up and 
them off with a view to sale. 


The boyeiL striplings, An., that have the riding of the 
up and downe are called Bt^iaekM, 

Dekker, Lanthome and Gandle Lighi^ x. iSnoyc, JHeU) 



Ppr- 

uneertaih: (o) according to Bkeatr < Ir. agioh, 
snatch (found in pp, aghbtha, snatched away, 
sgiob, a snatch, grasp), » Gael, agiah, start or 
move suddenly, snatch or pull at anytliing, as 
W, yagipio, snatch away; (6) less prob. con- 
nected with Icel. akopa, run, akoppa, spin like a 
top.] I. intrana. 1 . To move suddenly or hasti- 


rather heavy and gener- 
feet together, while ekip- 
ping uses the feet separately or one mter Uie other. A 
hop is shorter than a. Jump, and a Jump than a leap : as, the 
Dof atoad ; the/icmpof afrog ; thefeapof amonh-frog; 
np from a fence ; a leap from a socond-story window. 
Skip, tiip, bound, and ej^iw imply elasticity; bound, 
epring, leap, and vatdt Imply vigorous activity. Vault im- 
plies that one has something on which to rest one or both 
hands ; vatdting is either upon or over something, as a 
horse, a fenc^ and therefore Is largely an upward move- 
ment ; the other movements may be chiefly borixontal. 

n. tram. 1. To leap over; cross with a skip 
or bound. 

Tom could move with Icn^ly grace, 

Dick nimbly ekipt tiie gutter. 

Swift, Tom and Biok. 
2. To pass over without action or notice; dis- 
regard ; pass by. 

Let not thy sword Bsip one. Shak., T. of A., Iv. 8. 110. 

lie entailes the Ifoecon estate on the issue male of hie 
eldest son. and, in defMler, to ekip the 2d son . . . and to 
come to the third. Aubrey, Lives, William Aubrey. 

I could write about its [Halifax’s] free-school system, 
and its many noble charities. But the reader always ddpe 
such things. C, D. Warner, Baddeck, li. 

8 . To cause to skip or bound ; specifically, to 
throw (a missile) so as to cause it to make a 
series of leaps along a surface. 

The doctor could shfe them [stonea] clear across the 
stream — four akipB and a landing on the other bank. 

Joeeph Kirkland, The McVeyi, v. 
To skip or JiunptllO rops. to jump over a rope slackly 
held and kept in steady revolution over one's head, the 
leaps lieing taken iustin time to allow the rope to psM be- 
tween the feet and the ground. 'The ends of the rope may 
be held in the hands of the skipper, or by two other per- 
sons so placed as to give it a large radius of revolution. 
It is a common amusement of young girls, 
fikip^ (skip), n. [< akip^, v."} 1. A leap; a 
spring; abound. 

And with an active sln^ remount themselves again. 

Leaving the Roman hone behind them on the plain. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, vfli. 196. 

He fetched diven ekipe, and cried out, have fOnnd 
it, I have found it !” Jer. Taylor, Works(ed. 1886X I- 888. 

The things that mount the rotintm with a ali^. 

And then skip down again. Cowper, Tatiic, li. 409. 

2. A passing over or disregarding; an omission; 
specifically, in music, a melodic progression 
from any tone to a tone more than one degree 
distant. Also called salfo.-— 8. That wbi^ is 
skipped: anything which is passed over or dis- 
regMdei [Rare^ ^ 

No man who has written so mnoh ft so seldom tiresome. 
Id bis books there are scsroely any of those paaaagea whieb, 
in oor aobool days, we used to call Skip. Y^ he often 
wrote on mbf ec» which are generally considered didl. 

Mocamay, Horace Walpola 


3. The merrythought of a fowl made into a 
little toy bv a twisted thread and a small piece 
of stick. (Balliwell.) a similar skipjack is oftencr 
made of the breastbone of a goose or anoK across the 
costal processes of which is twisted a piece of twine with 
a little stick, the latter being atnok at the other end with 
a bit of shoemaker's wax. As the adhealon of the atlok to 
the wax suddenly gives way, under the continued tension 
of the twisted atrlng, the toy skips into the air, or turns a 
somersault. Also i^led^tmptn^Jaelr. 

4. Inichth., one of several different fishes which 
dart through and sometimes skip out of the 
water, (o) Ibe blueflsh, Pomatomue aaJUsdrix. See cut 
under Nuejleh. (b) The herring, or Ohio shad, Clupea ehrv- 
eocMorie, at littie economical value, related to the alewlfk 

urttf ; same as soadi , 2. (d) The 
Triehiwrue leptwrue. (Indian 

buffalo-jack, or Jack-fish, a 

oarangoid, Caranx piequkoe. [Florida.] (/) The runner, 
a carangoid flah, BUgatie pinnulatue. (Key West] (y) 
A scombroid ftslLHSbrda chaeneie,the bonlto. Bee cut un- 
der bongo. (Galirornia.) (AlThebntterflah, aatromateotd 
fish, StronuUeue triaeanthue. Bee out under butterJUA, 
( Cape God, M aasachusetta. ] (i) The brook-silversldes, Lobi'- 
deethee eioeulue, a graceful little fish of the family Atheri- 


A 


Skipjack {LaHtUsthM fteculus), about natural liM. 

ntdm, found In ponds and brooka of the MfsMaalppI water- 
shed. It is 84 Inchea long, tranalueent olive-green, the 
back dotted with black, the aides with a very dts^ct sil- 
very band bounded above by a black line. 

6. In entom,, a click-beetle or snapping-beetle ; 
an elater; any member of the Klateriam. See 
cut under 6. A form of boat used 

on the Florida coast, built very flat, with little 
or no sheer, and with chubby bows. J, A , Hen- 
ahalL 

Bkip-kennelt (sWp'ken'el), w. r< Mpi, «*, + 
obj. kennet^.'] One who has to jump the Ot- 
ters: a eontemptnous name for a lackey or foot- 
boy. 

Bveiy ^Million and Mpkemdt had liberty to tell his 
master his own. Amhvartt, Term Filitts, No. Z. 

You have no professed enemy except the nibble, and wsy 
lady’s waiting-woman, who are sometimes apt to call you 
MpkemeL SmffU Advice to Servants (Footman). 

flkilhlliaekerel (skip'mak'^-rel),. n. The blue- 
flsn, Pomaiomua aamtrix* 
fikipperi (skip'Ar), ». [< MB. skippers, $kpp- 
pars; < sUpi + -eri.] 1. One who or • 
which skips or jumps; a leaner; a dancer. 
Prompt, Pars,, p. 45 b.— 2f. A looust 
This wind hem brogte the Bdppsm, 

He deden on gras (gm) deres (toHitk 

tiisa^ end s. % 1. aOw. 

dt< A triflii^, thoni^tless pemou] e kkipJitelL 
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t;.!#. 6,6.1. W. 

4, Jtt 0iit9ffi.s la) A any Imttexi/ 

oKt tha laiady oiaied fiKim tli% 

qiitotk,diMFeiiig»ofi^ Al«ooaUedA<^ 

Sea eiii under JETMpmi. (b) The lanre 
uf the ohe6ee«Sy» eowi ; a oheoee^hop* 

|Mr. See .cut under ckem-fiy, (o) One ef eer- 
W»* wateisbeefilee er -boatmen of the family 
J^efoaeeSda. See out under iMter^boaimm* la) 
Aftkinjaok, enapping-bug, or oliok-beetle. See 
out under tUAieetle.’^b^ The eauty pike^ 
Aoomftereioa eaurur. See out under saury.^ 
0, Same as 4.--MwKirlb ektnper, • small 

ImywUak iMitterfly, Pmtuihaaaetmon: wo oallsd bgr BnS' 
Usii QoUsetofa from Us soqimIiuioo st Lnlworth, Bngisaa. 
eddpsar^ (Skip'er), v. i. fa freq. of shijpl.] To 
move with snort skips; sidp. iBore.J 
Agrsas-flneh tk^p p ertd to the top of s stomp 

A Juddf Meigaretk L 14. 

iddlpper^ (skip'er), n. [< B. se/i4pper (s Sw. 
ykwpare m Dan. mpper), a shipper, sailor, nav- 
igato, «5 B. shipper: see sh^er.j The mas- 
ter of a small mding or merchant vessel^ a 
sea-captain ; hence, in familiar use, one having 
•the principal charge in any kind of vessel. 

Young Fstrlek Bpens is the best wktpp^r 
IM ever sail'd the sea. 

/Kr PfUfieS j!p 0 iw (Child's Ballads, IIL 888). 
The aMksMr hauled at the heavy sail. 

Whtmr, Wreck of Aivermonth. 
.BkllVPSrn daughters, tall whtte*crested waves, such as 
are seen at sea In windy weather; whiteoaps. 




skipper^ (skip'Ar), ti. [Prob, < W. ysguhor, a 
bam, as: Ir. sgiohol as Oael. sgiobal, almm, gran- 
ary. Other^se a var. of ^skippen for shippeut 
a shed.] A barn ; an outhouse ; a shed or other 
place of shelter used as a lodging. [Cant.] 


Now let each tripper 
Make a retreat Into the sMnper, 
I till the 


And oonoh a hoga*head till the' dark man 'a paat. 

BrotMf Jovial Crew, 11. 

nkinpeH (skip'Or), r. I. r< skipper^, ji.] To 
tane shelter in a barn, shed, or other rude lodg- 
ing: sometimes with indefinite it, [Cant.] 

If the weather ia fine and mild, they prefer tikippering 
a*'— that is. sleeping In an outhouse or hay>fleld— to going 
to a union. 

MayheWt London Labour and London Poor, III. 401. 

flkipper-bird (sklp'Or-bOrd), n. One who sleeps 
in bams, outhouses, or other rude places of shel- 
ter; a vagrant; a tramp. [Cant.] 

The beat places in England for itipper-birdt (parties 
that never go to lodging-hoosea, but to bams or out> 
Ihooaes. sometimea without a blanket^ 

Mayhtw, London Labour and London Poor, L 8ia 

Sldpper-boyf (skip^Or-bol), n, A boy sailor. 

O up beaptk the dkimrAmy, 

I wat he apak too nigh. 

WdhdmGtifremon (Child’s Ballads, 111. 62> 

skippersllip (skip'Or-ship), ft. [< skipper^ + 
-smp.] 1. The office or rank of a skipper, or 
master of a small vessel. — 2. A fee paid to the 
skipper of a cod-fisher in excess of share of 
the proceeds of the voyage. [Massachnsetts.] 

ikippet^f (skip'et), fi. [Appar. formed by Spen- 
ser, < *skip (AS. seip)f a imip, + -cL] A small 
boat. 

Upon the banck they sitting did espy 
A dalntie damaeil dreaalim of her heare. 

By whom a little wtk^pwt lloting did anpeare. 

Spnawr, P. Q., IL xll. 14. 

iki^^pet^ (skip'ef), ft. [< skip^t ekep, 4- -of.] 1. 
A mrculsp box used for covering and protect.- 
ing a seal. Old 
doonmenta were 
commonly sealed 
by meana of a rib- 
bon wbloh paaa> 

•d through the 
parchment, and to 
which was afflxed a 
fatge circular waa 
ue4 not attached 
to the parchment 

IMt buThamdnr 
below Itaedj^TOe 
■sktopct used to pro- 
tecs such a aaal was 
eommonfr turned 
ot wood, Uke aahal- 
low boa, with a cov- 
er formed of a aim- SMm^ 

pie disk et wood 

Md to the box by strinii pasaed through eydet-holea. 

These Indentitm ere contained In vdomet bound in 
purple velvet, the teals of the different pertlea beingjpre- 
uermiti aUver wk^ppttw attacihedto the volumes by tuacn 
Atkciumim, Na 81165, p. 768. 

2« A small round vessel wllA a long handle, used 
to lodlpg water. JBTaliMuwll [Prov. Bug.] 


Syr dcyrgalyard, ye were so sky 
Your wyll tlian ran before yoor 
Skelton, Against the 


ddrr 

mire, fence, fight: see Mrm* CV. seanmawk^ 
ult. from the same It. source.] t. An irregu- 
lar fight, especially between small parties ; an 
engagement, in the presence of two armies, be- 
tween small detachments advanced for the pur- 
pose either of drawing on a battle or of conceal- 
ing by their fire the movements of the troops 
in the rear. 

Of Trollns, that is to palaya lyden 

Iro the iemmUeh of the which 1 yon toldc. 

Chaucer, Troilua it 884. 

A ycare and seuen moneths waa Scipio at the siage of 
Nnmantia, all wUiebe time he nener gane battell or slifr- 
fMkOs, hnt only gane order that no succour might oome aS 
them. Oueoara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1677X P- 88. 

McFbersofi had encountered the hugest force yet met 
since the battle of Port Gibson, and had a Mrmiik neaily 
approaching a battle. 

U. 8, QraiA, Personal Memoir^ I. 480. 

2t. Defense. 

Such ometl game my eoarmogec diaarmee. 

Spencer, P. Q., II. vL 84. 

8. Any contention or contest ; a preliminary 
trial of strength, etc. 

They never meet but there 'a a Mrmich of wit. 

Shak,, Much Ado, L 1. 64. 

Of Ood'a dreadful Anger these 
Were but the llret liMt SkimUehee. 

CknSep, Pindaric Odea, xlv. 14. 

«8yiL L Beneewder, Bruch, etc. See eneounter, 
ulrlrmlah (skOr'mish), v, i, [Early mod. E. also 
skypnysshe; < ME. skarmysshen, searmishen^ < 
OF. esearmoucher, esearmoueier, F. esearemueherf 
skirmish, < eacarmouchef a skirmish: see skir- 
miah, n.] 1. To fight irregularly, as in a skir- 
mish ; fight in small parties or fdong a skirmish- 
line. 

He durst not gyue them battayle vntyll be had sum- 
what better aearoned the Region. Yet did he in themeane 
tyme tkyrmyuhe with them twyae. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden a Flrat Books on Amerioa, 
[ed. Arber, p. 8lX 

Colonel Spinelli, who took part in the oonnoll, anggestad 
the middle oonrse, of a partial attack, or a land of «Mr- 


I. Petlormtiig any 
aeti]idioateabysklp,iiianyiense; espemolly, 
taking skips or leaps; fidmng; hence, fiighty; 
giddy; volatile. 

Allay with tome odd dropa of modeaW 
Thy ifeggiav spirit BM., H. of T., tt. 8. 186. 

2. Characterized by skips or leaps. 

An Ethiopian, poorer and aooompanyed with few of hts 
nation, who, fanmatically clad, doth danoe In their pro- 
oetafona with asBMiip motion, and distortion of hit body, 
not unlike our Antiques. XTavalleSi P> IS6. 

ikipplngly (skip'ing-li), ode. In a skipping 
manner; by skips or leaps. 

(skip'ing-r5p), n, A piece of 
small rope, with or without wooden handles, 
used by children in the sport of skipping the 
rope. Also called jumping^ope and skijhrope. 

See to skip the rope, under skipK 
skirolXlg-tearCh (skip 'ing- tech), n. In sugar- 
making^ a kind of pan for removing concen- 
trated syrups from open evaporating-pans, it 
flUs, when lowered into the evaporanng-pans, through an 
inwardly opening and outwardly closing valve, and after 
fllllng is railed to that symp adnerii^ to Its exterior may 
drip back, to avoid waste in tranaferriiig its contents. 

Improved modem evaporating-pana have rendered this 
device practically obsolete. 

skip-rope (skip'rop), n. Same as skipping-rope, 
skip-siLaft (skip'snAft), n. In mining, a special 
shift for the ascent and descent of the skip, 
skip-wheel (skip'hwel), w. In a carding-ma- 
chlne, a wheel which reflates the mechanism 
for lifting the top flats m a prearranged order 
for their successive cleaning. The method is gen- 
erally to lift every alternate flat ; but in some oases the 
flats near the feeding-cylinder become soonest clogged, 
and are lifted more frequently than the others. 

■kirt, V. *. An obsolete form of acur^, 
skirgaliardt, n, [Early mod. £. skyrgalyard; 
cf. gtUUardf n., 1.] A wild, gay, dissipated fel- 
low. Halliwell, 

jskyf, 
yoor wyt, 

Skelton, Against the Scottes. 1. 101. 

Odrkf...<. Toahriek. 

2t. To defend one's self ; strike out in defense 
or attack. 

And [he] be-gan to cearmythe and to grope a-bonto bym 
with hit staffe aa a wood devell. 

Merlin (E. S. T. ax BL 646. 

3. To be in a position of guarded and cautious 
attack; fence. 



I, like a tender-hearted wench, ckirked out tor tear of 
the devlL Sir P. is^ney, Arcadia, U. (Daviec.) 

skirl, i’. and n. A Scotch form of ahirl^ for 
shrill, 

skirlcock (sk^rl'kok), n. The mistlethrush : 
so called from its harsh note. C. Swainaon. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

■fcirllifg (skdr'ling), n. [Verbal n. of skirl, v.] 
The act of emitting a shrUl sound; also, a shriU 
sound ; a skirl. [Scotch.] 

akimit, V, [ME. akirmm^ akyrmen^ < OF. eskermir^ 
eakiemiir, eaquermir, eaquiermir, escremirj escri- 
merj scHmirf also eskermer, cseremery fence, play 
at fence, lay hard about one, F. eserimer, fence, 
SB Pr. eacrimirf eacretnir =s 8p. Pg. esgHmir = 
It. sekermare, schermire, fence, < OhG. soirman, 
scirmen, shield, protect. MHO. sohirmenf soher- 
meUf shield, defend, fight, Q, schirmen^ shield, 
defend, < OHG. sdrm, scerm, MHO. soAtrm, 
seherMy G. sehimtf a shield, screen, shelter, 

g uard (> It. aehermo, protection, defense); cf. 

r. OKipoVf a parasol, okio, shade, shadow. 
Hence ult. skirmish, scrimmage, and (< F.) 
escrime, serimer,'] I. intrans. To fence; skir- 
mish. 

There the Sarayns were atrawyd wyde, 

And bygane to Myrme bylyve, 

Aa al the worlde achul to-diyve. 

Wfiffht, Seven Sagea, L 8688. 

II. trans. To fence with ; fight ; strike, 
Aachatus with akath [thou] wold iMrme to the doth, 
That la my fader ao fre, and thi flrat graunaor. 

Dcctruction qf Troy (E. fi. T. 8.X 1- 18601. 

akiniisrsrt, U, [ME. skWmerie, <OF. escrttiicric, 
iescrimer, fence: see sAtrsi.] Defense; skir- 
mishing. 

The kynge Bohora, that rooche oowde of cktrmeric, re- 
•oeyved the atroke on hla ahelda, and he amote ao harde 
that a gret quarter fill on the launde. 

jr<rNti(B.B.T.8.Xll.868. 

skinaisll (sk^r'mish), n, [Also dial, or oolloq. 
scrimmage, skrimma^; early mod. £. also skir- 
mage, smrmage, searmoge; < ME, scarmishe, 
searmysshe, searmksh, soarmyeh, soarmuoh, sekar- 
mus, \ OF. (and F.) esearmouehe a Pr. esear- 
mussa a Sp. escaramuea a Pg. esearamuqa a 
It. soaramueda, prop, sehermugio (the scara- 
mueda form being m part a reflection of the 
OF., which in its turn, with the Sp., and the 
MHG. soharmutsel, scharmiieel, G. seharmiiteel, 
D. sehermutselingp Sw. skdrmytsel, Dan. iriW«r- 
mydsel, which have an added mm. term. , is mim 
the It. sdtermugio)^ fmsxxly sekermudo, a skir- 
mish; with dim. or depreeiative soifix, < sdter- 


We ahould no longer fence or alirmfiA with thla ques- 
tion. We ahonld oome to oloae quartera with H. 

OladcUme, quoted in Philadeljjmia Timea, A]^ 8, 1666. 

skirmisll-dxill (sk^r'mish-dnl), n. Drill in 
skirmishing. 

In the ckhmUth-driU the oAoeiu and non-commiaaioned 
ottoera will oontUntly aim to impreaa each man with the 
Ida of hla individualliy, and the reaponaibilitr that rests 
upon him. Upton, Infrmtty Tactloa, 1 638. 

Bkirmislisr (sker'mish-^r), n, [< skirmish 4* 
-cri.J One who skirmishes ; a soldier specially 
detailed for the duty of skirmishing ; one of the 
skirmish-line (which see). 

When aWr mfrherg are thrown out to clear the way for 
and to proteot the advance of the main body, their move- 
ments Mtonld be 80 regulated aa to keep it constantly oov- 
ered. Every company of skirmichen haa a small reaervcb 
whose duty it is to fill vacant places and to fumidi the line 
with cartndgea and relieve the fatigued. 

Upton, Infantry Tactica, || 688, 68a 

■Mrmiuhtng (sk^r'mish-ing), n, [< ME. skar- 
myssh/ynpe; verbal n. of skirmish, c.] Irregu- 
lar figntmg between small parties ; a skiimiih. 

At a ckarmycshynffc 
‘ pon Mynoa the k, _ 

^Aaiiecr. Good Women, L lOia 


She cast hire herte noon Mynoa the kynge. 

Chan — *” 


nlrirmlnh .line (sk^r'misli-liu), n. A line of 
men, called skirmishers, thrown out to feel the 
enemy, proteot the main body from sudden at- 
tack, conceal the movements of the main body, 
and the like. Upton, 

Sldrophoria (skir^-fo'ri-l^), n,pl, [< Gr. Sicipo- 
f6pia, pi.. < aKtpoip6poc, < oKtjxw, a white paxtol 
Dome 111 honor of Athene (hence called %upi/Q), 
+ -^poc, < i^priv = E. hearl,] An ancient At- 
tic festival in honor of Athene^ celebrated on 
the 12th of the month Skirophorion (about July 
Xst). 

8kiroidiorio]i (skir-o-fo'ri-on), n, [< Gr. Xtapo- 
the 12th Attic month, < Xiupo^pea: see 
Skirophoria,Ji In the ancient Attic calendar, 
the last month of the year, containing 29 days, 
and corresponding to the last part of June and . 
the first part of JuW, 

skirr^ (6k4»r), n, [Imitative.] A tern or 
swallow, rireland.] 
skirr^, e. See sciir^. 


dcltrat(skir'e»,n. C< lOL iftiMiiwA.* 

appar. a mutilated eontaraotlon or borrowed 
form, pr^. 
root (Ms. 
rot s Sw. sooker-rot, 
ftkirret) or sugars 
wort (MD. ouuek- 
er-wortel, D. suiker- 
wortel rs G. smeker^ 
wuraely skirret).] A 
epeoies of water- 
parsnip, Sium SUa^ 
rum. generally said 
to oe of Chinese 
origin, long eulti- 
vated in Europe for 
its esonlent root. 

It !■ A plimt A foot nigh 
with pioiuite loAVOA a 
hATdy paronnhai, bat 


SAfSe«« . * . irlio#irtAloiig'oair,tr«it^ 




grown AA AO AnnaaL 
The mot laooBipoAed of 
nium floAhy taoero, of 
' tho liM oftoo little fin* 



8. Speoifioally, in to go round hedges 

and gates instead of jumping over or breskmg 
through : said of a man or dog. 
skirt^ (skert), v. t and «. A dialectal form of 
squirt Halliwell, 

glort-braid (skert'brftd), a. Woolen braid for 
binding or edging the bottom of a skirt, gener- 
ally sold in lengths suffioient for a singm gar- 
ment. 

skirt-dance (sk^rt'dhns), a. See akirUdanoing, 
skirt-dancer (skert'dhn^sCr), a. One who 
dances skirt-dances. 

skirt-dancing (skCrt'dhn^sing), a. A form of 
ballet-dancing in which the ^eot is produced 





by graceful movements of the skirts, which are 
sumoiently long and full to be waved in the 
hands of the dancer. 

skirret (Stum sisarnm). skiTtcd (sk^r'ted). o. £< akirt + -cd*.] 1 , Hav- 

g«r» uaitM At the crown. It loinewhAt retemblcApArMiip 

m fbror, And !• eaten boiled eerved with butter, or heir- 8JarrangromoVW.---ttirtSdW 

‘ ...... the wool, of better qUAllty.thAtreiDAliM after the skirting 

of the fleece has been iwnoved. 


boiled and then fried. Skirret, however, has now nearly 
fSllen into disoAe. 


gliewg^herbeorrDto(iiiwru)ytftX rastinaca, . . . ban- 
Qia. Prompt, Pore., p. 468. 

The ikirret (which some aay) In sallats stirs the blood. 

Proyfon, Polyolbion, xx. 60. 

idcirrlllis (sMr'us), n. Same as aeirrhua, 
skirtl (skbrt), n, [< HE. akirt^ skgrty akirthe^ < 
Icel. ak^ta, a shirt, a kind of kirtle (hringskyrta, 
* ring-shirt,’ a coat of mail, fyrirakifrta, ‘fore- 
skirt,’ an apron), s Sw. aksorta^ a skirt, akort s 
petticoat, ss Dan. sJ^tCy a shirt, aJ^orty a petti- 
coat, SB MHG. G. amwre^ apron, garment: see 
shirf, of which sibirf is a doublet.] 1. The lower 
and hanging part of a coat or other garment; 
the part of a garment below the waist. 

flBprt; of a garment, Trames. Prompt, Paro., p. 468. 

And as Bamnel turned about to go away, he laid hold 
upon the rkirt ot his mantle^ and it rent 1 Sam. xv. 27. 

Ihta morning ... I rose, put on my suit with great 
dcbrtM, Ptpyt, Diary, Jan. 1, 1060. 

Margaret had to hold by the AiH of Solomon’s coat, 
while ne felt hts way before. S. Judd, Margar^ L 16. 

8. A woman’s petticoat ; the part of a woman’s 
dress that hani^ from the waist; formerly, a 
woman’s lap. 

Anon the woman . . . tokehlshede Into her tlirMie, and 
he bMAn ... to slepe. 

Gotta Pomanorum (ed. Herrtago, B. E. T. B.), p. 188. 

That fair Lady Betty (a portrait] . . . brightens up thst 
panel well with hm: long satin oHrt. 

Oeorpe JBliot, Felix Holt, x. 1. 

3. A hanging part, loose from the rest: as, the 
akirt of a saddle. See cut under saddle, 

(Helsmotethe horse with the spores on bothe sides fasto 
by the cHrtst of hie sadell, for bis legges were so shorte. 

Merlin (£. E. T. S.X IIL 68S. 

4t. A narrow frill, corresponding to what would 
now be called a ruffle, 

A narrow lace or a small tkirtol fine raffled linen, which 
runs along the upper part of the stays before. 

Additim, Ouardian, No. 118 
6. Border; edge; margin; extreme part: as, 
the starts of a town. 

A dish of pickled saflera flne salt sea-boys, shall relish 
like andioviee or caveare, to draw down a cup of nectar 
in the MtM* of a night. B. Jenson, Neptnne’s Triumph. 

Bcnne great man sure that 'a asham’d of his kindred : 
perhaps some Subnrbe Justice, that sits o’ the akirto o’ the 
City, and lives by *t Bromt, Sparagus Garden, U. 3. 

6. In milling, the margin of a millstone. — 7t. 
MiUty same as basely 2, — 8. The midriff or dia- 
phragm: so called from its appearance, as seen 
in bntohers’ meat. Also akiriing,-^Atmiia*a skirts, 
following one cloeely. 

Therefore go on : I of Mp $kfrt$ will come. 

Longfellow, tr. at Dante’s Inferno^ xv. 40. 
Chinese skirt, S close narrow skirt for women’s dresses, 
worn about 1870 after the abandonment of crinoline and 
hoop-skirta.— Divided Skirt, a style of dresA reoommend- 
ed on hygienic grounds, in which the skhri resembles a 
pair of exceedingly looae trousers.— TO Sit UPOa one’s 
Skirtet, to take revenge on one. 

Crosse me not, Lisa, nether be so perte, 

For if thou doat I'll oit upon thy tnrtt, 
ThoAhorHeoqfanIdleHowroCim), iMaUMU.) 
gkirt^ (skOrt), r. [< efcirfi, n.] I. fran«. To bor- 
der; form the border or edge of; move along 
the edge of. 

Oft when sundown skirto the moor. 

Tennyson, in Memoriam, xll. 

Hawk-eye, . . . taking the path . . . that was most 
likely to avoid observation, . . . rather skMtd than en- 
tered the village. J, P. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, xxv. 

IL intrans. 1. To be or live on the border; 
also, to move along a border, shore, or edge. 


gkirter^ (skAr't^r), n. [< skirt^ + -crl.] One 
who skirts or goes around the borders of any- 
thing; specifically, in hunting, a huntsman or 
dog who goes around a high hedge, or gate, 
etc., instead of over or through it. 

Sit down in your saddles and race at the brook. 

Then smaah at the bullfinch ; no time for a lock ; 

Leave cravens and sHrferi to dangle behind ; 

He ’a away for the moon in the teeth of the wind I 

Kingsley, Go Hark ! 

Skirter^ (sk^r’t^r), n. A dialectal form of 
er, Halliwell, 

flkirt-fElirow (skirt'fur^'o), n. See furrow, 
ftkir ^ng (akArting), n. + -inpl.] 1. 

A strong materiu made for women’s under- 
skirts ; especially, a material woven in pieces of 
the right length and width for skirts, and some- 
times shaped so as to dimmish waste and the 
labor of making. Felt, woolen, and other mate- 
rials are manufactured in this form. — 8. Same 
as skirting-board,^3. In a saddle, a padded 
lining beneath the flaps. JB, H, Knight, — 4. 
ph fii sheep-shearing, tne Inferior parts of the 
wool taken from the extremities. tAustralia.] 
— 6. Same as skirt\ 8. 

skirtillg-board (sk^r'ting-bdrd), n. The nar- 
row board placed round the bottom of the wall 
of a room, next the floor. Also called base-hoard, 
mopboard, and wash-board. 

Bkirtless (sk^rt'les), a, [< + -less."] 

Without a skirt; destitute of a skirt, 
skiae, V, i. See skice. 

Skit^ (okit), 0, 1 . ; pret. and pp. 8kitted,ppT. skit- 
ting. [Also (^.) skite, Mle; < ME. * skit- 
ten, skyten, < Sw. skutta, dial, skbtta, leap (cf. 
dial, sfegtta, go hunting, be idle), < skjuta, shoot : 
see shoot, and cf. sooofl, of which skit^ is ult. a 
secondary form. Cf. also scud, scuttle^ A 1. 
To leap aside ; fly off at a tangent ; go off sud- 
denly. 

And then I cam abord the Admfarall, and bade them 
atryke In the Kyngys name of Xnglond, and they bade me 
skyte in the Kyngs name of Englond. 

Poston Letters, L 84. 

1 hope my friend will not love a wench against her will : 
... if she Beit and recoil, he shoots her off wsrily, and 
away he goes. Chapman, May-Day, IL 2. 

8. To flounce; caper like a skittish horse. 
[Scotch.] 

Yet, soon ’s she hears me mention Muirlond Willie, 

She skits and fllnn like on/ towmont Ally. 

Tonnahm, Foema p. 12. iJamieeon,) 

3. To slide. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
flkit^ (skit),n. [J^ob. < V.] 1. Alight, 

wanton wench. 

At the request of a dancing skit, [Herod] stroke pff the 
head of flt. John the Baptist. 

Howard, Earl of Northampton, Def. against supposed 
[JPropheoies (1688;. 

2, A scud of rain. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
Skit^ (skit), n, [Perhaps, after skifk, a var. 
of *scout^ , n. (see scout*, v. ), < led. akBH, akuta, 
a taunt, scoff, and so, like the ult. related AS. 
onaegte, an attack, calumny, from the root of 
soedton, shoot; iseoahoot,akit^.’] 1. A satirical 
or sarcastic attack; a lampoon; a pasquinade; 
a squib f also, a short essay or treatise ; a pam- 
phlet; a brochure; a literacy trifle, especially 
one of a satirical or sarcastic nature. 

A manuscript with Iccrnlng fraught, 

Or some nice pre^ Uttle 
Vpon the timet, and full of wit 

Combs, Dr. %iitax's Tours, It 7. (Dswtss.) 


8. Banter; jeer. 

But X osonu think It, Mr. Olosslii j this will he ssnis o* 
your tftilt now. Guy Mannsetog, xxsIL 

akit^ (skit), V, t. [< akii9, n.1 To cast tdlqe- 
tions on; asperse. Oroae. [Prov,Exig*l 
Skits (skit), n, [Origin obscure.] The sUtty^ 
araUorcrake. Seeakittg. 
ikite (skit), V. ; pret. and pp. aktted, ppr. 

[Also ahfte; a Sc. var. of akitK] L inirtttw. To 
glide; sup; slide. [Scotch.] 
n. trana. To eject (liquid); squirt. tScotch.] 
skite (skit), n. [Also < akiia, u.] 1. A 
sudden dash; a smart imower: as, a akita of 
rain.^d. A smart, glancing blow or dap; aa, 
a skite on the lug. 

When hailstanei drive wi’ bitter skits. 

Bums, JOUy BSggn 

3. A squirt or syringe. — 4. A trick: as, an ill 
s/kte. [Scotch in all uses.] 
sldtt^ (skit'Ar), V. i. [Freq. of X. To 

skim; pass over lightly. 

Borne kinds of ducks In lighting strike the water with 
their tails firsts and skitter along the surfaoe for a tew feet 
nefore eetUing down. T, BooseseU, Hunting Tripe, p. m, 

8. In angling, to draw a baited hook or a spoon- 
hook along tne surface of water by means of 
a rod and line : as, to sWUsr for picaerd. 

Throw the spoon neer the weeds with a stiff rod, and 
draw It sideways from the bow of the boat, or tKftsr with 
artlfloial minnow. Bporttman*s Qsmsttesr, p. 874. 

skitter-brained (skit'Ar-brftnd), a. Giddy; 
thoughtless. HaUiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
Skitticing (skit'^rring), n. [Verbal n. of skit- 
ter, e.] In angling, the action of drawing or 
jerking a bait along the surface of the water. 
For skittering a float is not used, nor is natursl bait the 
best Spoons sre used mounted with feathers. The angler 
stands near the bow of a boat and skittera the lure along 
the surfaoe of the water. 

sldtter-wit (skit'Cr-wit), «. A foolish, giddy, 
harebrained fellow. Halliwell. [Prov. Eug.j 
skittisk (skit'ish), a. [< late ME. akyttyahe; < 
skit^ + -tsAi.] 1. Easily frightened: disposed 
to start, jump, or run, as if from frignt. 

A skittish filly will be your fortune, Welford, and fair 
non a I 


enough for suol 


I packsaddla. 

jBeati. and FL, Soomfol Lady, ill 1. 


De little Babbita dey mighty skittish, en dey sorter hud- 
dle deyse'f up tergedcler en watch Brer Fox motions. 

J. C. Harris, Unde Bemua xxll 

Hence— 8. Shy; avoiding familiarity or inter- 
course; timid; retiring; coy. 

He slights us 

As skittish thinga and we shun him as ettriouA 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, ii. 8. 
And if the skUHsh Nymph should fly. 

He lYouth] in a double Sense must die. 

Prior, Alma U. 

3. Changeable; volatile; fickle; inconstant; ca- 
pricious. 

Sneh Bs I am all true lovers are, 

Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 

Save In the constant Image of the creature 
That is beloved. Shak., T. N., 11 4. 18. 

Had I been froward, skittish, or unkind, ... 

Thou might'st in Justioe and in conscience fly. 

CriiUe,Workan.l8l. 

4. Deceitful; tricky; deceptive. 

Withal it is observed, thst the lends hi Berkshire are 
very skitUsh, and often cast their owners. 

FuBsr, Worthies, Berkshire, X. UH 
Everybody’s family doctor was remarkably clever, and 
was understood to have hnmeasarable skill In the manege- 
ment and training of the most skittisk or vicious diseases. 

Georgs JSgot, Middlemarch, xv. 

skittish man- 


, „ o state or 

character of being skittish, In any sense of that 
word. Steele, Conscious Lovers, iii. 1. 
skittle (skit^l), n. [An unassibilated form (prob, 
due to Bcand.) ox ahitUe, now usually ahutUe, 
SB Dan. algittel as Sw. skyttel, a buttle: see 
shuttkfk. For the game so called, cf. ahuiKek 
(def. 7) and ahuiUeeotdc,'] 1. One of the pins 
used in the game of akittles. 

Ill cleave you from the skull to the twist, and inidce 
nine skUtles of thy hones. 

Quoted in StrutTs Sports and Fustimes, p. lea 

8. pi. A game played with nine pins set upright 
at one end of an alley, the object of the mayer 
stationed at the other end being to knock over 
the set of pins with as few throws as |>ofltible 
of a lazge roundish ball. 

SftifteiM M anoOisr fhviNirito snuiMmeiA and the 
I riaM tosiBSCivec sstoiig OM IM 
iSfflww, hmdoB tshour airi Smos 



fllel^lHMilli Imo^k dovn; 1>owl off. [Bm.] 
Tl^ IM ttW Win In vlitoh the Aiifli^ 
liit of «M» oio mm down hie mmeir. 

4m, ^form BwurmOn of eome Conttnenli. p. 70; 

iiktttlff-aJlldf (skit^l-AHi), H. An oblong court 
in wbicb tuo game of ekHtles is played. 
gkHddg"bi|l(Aitl-bdl),n. A dink of hard wood 
for throwing at the pins in the game of skit- 
tles. 

iklirtlg^Og (skita-dog), «. a smaU kind of 
lOiark : sapie as pUskeamgjm (which see, under 
oiidedi). (liOcaL Bng.j 
rnttl^nAlllt (skit^'l-nim), n. The frame or 
Btruoture of a skittle-aUey. 

Themegfetretee etOMd ellthe cMetfe-AewM* inorsbout 
the city of London to be taken up^ end prohibited Uie 
pleying it datoh-plne. tSItrutt. Spc^ end Fnttimee, p. fiO. 

•Idlt^e«gr0!llld (skit^l-ground), tt. Same as 
ihittUhSUey, 


<skI^wing«»liigHihd!fi^}t n. A 
nmohtnh'm^pMUg ^e surfaee of leai^r or 
other materials, as pasteboard, rubber, etc. 
Spoh mtchlnee opem either on the pnno^ of the lea- 


end of « blidkfeh.browa oolor InUmeteljr Teriegited with 
ohestnot end whltieh, becomtas yellowltb on tne eidee of 
the neofc ; the winge and tall are biaoklah. with the baaea 
ofthetrfeathera white. Itie middle pair of taU-feathera are 


He repaired to iheafeOtfa-preuiML end. seating himaelf on 
a bench, proceeded to enjoy himeelf in a very aadate and 
. methodical manner. DMunt, Piokwiok, xlv. 

(skitn-pin), «. r< amie + iwnl.l 
A pin used in tbe game of skittles. Also called 
kettk-pinf MttlepSt, 

dkittle-pot (skit'l-pot), n. A crucible used by 
jewelers, silversmiths, and other workers in flue 
metal for various purposes, 
flkittar (skit'i), w. ; pi. akitUea (-is). [Gf . skifS.] 
1. Tne skit or water-rail, Saliua oquaHcus, more 
fully called akitty^coeh and akitty-oooL [Local , 
Bng.] — 2. The gallinule, GaUimUa chloropua, 
nLiocal, Eng.l-^ Spotted sldt^. Same la tpotud tan 
(whl(di aee. nntor «^4). 

ttdwel (sldv), n. [An uflassibilated form of 
aMoe, Of. aldve^^ r.j In gem-cutting^ same as 
diamond-wheel (6). 

Skiwe^ (sklv), 0 . U ; pret. and pp. akived^ ppr. 
akioing. [An unassioilated form of ^akivef v., 
< ahivef n. Of. akiver^,'] In leather-manuf. ana 
lapMary-workf to shave, scarf, or pare off : grind 
away (superfluous substance). * 

Skiwe^ (sWv), V. i, [Prob. < sLf/f 2, a. ; or a var. 
of akew^ (cf. akiver^, as related to akewer),} To 
turn up the eyes. . HaUiwelh [Prov. Eng.] 
Skiwer^ (Ski'ver), ». |Appar. < *akiver^ n., freq. 
of akivey tn, and ult. identical with ahiver^y of 
which it may be regarded as an unassibilated 
form. Of. skewer,'] 1. Same as akioing-knife, 
— 2. Leather split by the skiving-knife ; a thin 
leather made of the grained side of split sheep- 
skin tanned in sumac. It is used for cheap 
bindings for books, the lining of hats, pocket- 
books, etc. Compare akioing. 

Sheepskin Is the commonest leather used for binding. 
When unspltt it is called a roan ; when split in two the 
upper hsl! is called a sfeimr, the under or fleahy half a 
Seaher. 

W. Matlkem, Modern Bookbinding <ed. Grolier), p. 87. 

8, In aho 0 -masitf,y a machine for cutting coun- 
ters for shoes and for making rands ; a leather- 
skiving machine. — 4. An old form of dirk. — 
5. A skewer. BalUwen, [Prov. Eng.] 
Skiwer^ (sIdWSr), v. t, [<sl:»iwr^,M.] To skewer; 
impale. 

** Go right through a man,** rejoined Sam. rather sulkily. 
** Blessed if he didn't near sHiwr my hmae." 

A, C. Grant, Bush Life In Queensland, I. 281. 

dkiwsr^ (skiv^Sr), r. i. [Origin obscure.] To 
scatter; disperse; fly apart or in various direc- 
tions, as a flock of birds. 

At the report of a gun the frightened flock will dart 
about In terror, driver, u it is technically called, making 
tbe second shot as dilBcult as the first Is easy. 

iS'Aors p. 83. 

ikiT«r«W00d (skPvSr-wfld), n. Same as prlck- 
Umber, 

akiwie (skiv'i), a. [Also aheote; of, akive^y akif^, 
ahew^,] Out of the proper direction ; derang^ : 
askew. [Scotch.] 

**Whafteanhemean1»r<laftCdsft17** *‘Heitiesnsmad,*' 
laidtheiMrtyapp^sd to. . , . *'Yehave it,** said Peter, 
** that ^ not clean tkMa, but — — .*' 

StoU, HadgaunUet^ vlL 

akMttg (skl'ving), n. rVerbal n. of skieci, v,] 
1. The operation of taking off the rou|^ fleshy 
parts from the inner surfhoe of a sldboW short 
oblique outs with a curriers* knife*— 6, The 
rejected thickness of leather of the flesh side, 
when leather is split for thin shoes and the like. 
Whan thepart selecfild is the grain aide, the thin pfsoeof 
the flash side is called dtMuia; batwhsn the thiciw part 
lithe flash sidsb st^rgwrsd for chsmola, the thinner gmn- 


iher toward the edge. M. E. KnigkL 
flklent, V. A dialectal (Scotch) form of alant, 
ddaret, sklelret, n. See aeleite, 
flklerema, n. Same as aclerema tar aclerodermia, 
flklesrret. n. See acleire, 
gklint (sklint), V, A dialectal form of akmt, 
hUifl6t,n. An obsolete form of aUee, 
skoal (skdl), int^, [Bepr. Icel. akdl s Sw. akdl 
ss Norw. L^n. akaaty bowl: see akuU^y aeaW^,] 
An exclamation of good wishes; hail! 

There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior*! soul. 

Shxd! to the Northland t stool/ 

Longfdhu}, Skeleton in Armor. 

flkodaic (8k$-da'ik), a, [< Skoda (see def.) + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to Joseph Skoda, an 
Austrian physician (l505-81).—Bkodaio rsso- 
tuLfiiia- See resonance. 

Skoda'fl sign. Skodaie resonance. See reso- 
nance, 

idcoft.n. and V, A Middle English form of scoff, 
8koff.c.f. To gobble up: same as ycojf, 2. [Slang, 
Australia.] 

flkogbcalite (skog'b^l-lt), n, [< Skoghdle (see 
def.) + -<fc2.] In mineraLy a variety of tanta- | 
lite from Skogbdle in Finland, 
flkoleeite, n. See acoledtey 1. 

SkoUoil (sko'll-on), n.; pi. akoUa (-fl). [< Gr. 
OKAVuMy a song prob. so called from the metrical 
irregularities admitted, prop. neut. (sc. /liXof) 
of (wcoLdf, curved, winding.] An ancient Greek 
drinking- or banquet-song, sung to the lyre by 
the guests in turn. 

Nor have we anything mmctly rmresenting the Greek 
motia, those short drinking songs of which Terpander is 
said to hare been the inventor. Eneye. JSrtt., XIX 278. 

skolioflifl, u- Another spelling of acolioaia, 

skolstert, See seoUiater, 

flkolyont, n. An obsolete form of aevMion, 

flkomfett, o, U See acomfit, 

flkOH, u. See acone, 

flkoncef, n. An obsolete form of sconce ^ , aoonee^. 

skoog, n. Same as skug, 

flkorclet, V. t. See acorcle, 

flkoroditfl, n. See acorodite, 

flkOHtt, n. See acoutK 

gkOHth, n. Bee acouth, 

akoattt, n. See aeout*. 

flkow, n. See acme, 

8kr. An abbreviation of Sanakrit, 
skranty n. Bee acran. 
flkreedt, n. An obsolete spelling of screed, 
gkreekt, n. An obsolete form of screak, 
Bkraent, n. An obsolete spelling of screen, 
8kreig]l, **. and a. A Scotch form of acreaky 
screechy shriek. 
flkrigglfl, V, i. Bee acriggle, 
gkxSef, V, i. Bee acrike. 
gkrixiunaget, scrimmage, 

gkrimpt. r. See acrinw, 
gkrimflchont, skrimanaader, gkrimahanker, 

V., n,y and a. Same as scrimanaw. 
flkringfl, V, Bee scringe, 
flkrippet. n. An obsolete form of aerip"^, 
flkron (skron), f}. A unit of weight, 3 hundred- 
weight of barilla, 2 hundred wei^t of almonds, 
flkrufft, n. See acruff^, 

Bkxyt. Sec 8cry\ acry^, 
flkr^r (skri'^r), n, [< akry: see aeryK] One 
who descries; specifically, a necromancer’s or 
sorcerer’s assistant, whose business it was to 
inspect the divining-glass or -crystal, and report 
what he saw in it. 

Tho offlee of inspector of his gUiaa, or. as it wm termed, 
tkryer, s name not, as Disraeli supposed, inreiited by [Dr. 
Johnlllee. 

T, WrigM, Narratives of Sorcery and Magic 28a 

Skt. A contraction (used in this work) for San- 
skrit, 



Greet Skua [.MtgaUttris catarrartto. 

broad to their tipa, aud project only about *l Inches. A simi- 
lar skua inhabits southern seas, S (or M,)antttreUeu*, The 
pomatorhine skua, or jUger, 8, (or Leebie) mmarinue, is a 
smaller speoiea about m inohes long, and otherwise dif- 
ferent. BtOl smaller and more different skuas are the 
parasitic, S. (or JMKii) parueiHeue, and the long-tailed, 
S, in which the long projeoting tail-feathers are 

acuminate and extend 8 or 10 Inches beyond the reet. 
The skuas are all rapadoua marine birds. In the United 
Ststes the great akna Is usually called aw-ton, and tbe 
others aro known at faurgfUiMMf and botUtwdM. A 
local English name of the great akua Is am-tonsir. See 
Ledrie, and SurwraHm, 

Bkuargnll (skfl'fl-gul), n. A j&ger or skua ; es- 
pecially, the great skua- 
gkaet, An obsolete form of akew^. 


akygge ss Sw. akugga ss loel. ekyggfay older skyif* 
gvoy overshadow: see aky^ and shotcl.] I. 
Shade; shelter; protection. [North. Eng- and 
Scotch.] 

Under the eeoug of a whin-bush. LetgMon, 

2. A place of shelter. [North. Eng. and Scoteh.] 
— 3. The declivity of a hill. [Prov. Eng.] — 4. 
A squirrel. [Prov. Eng.] 

SkuffO, you most know, is a common name by which aU 
sqnirrms are called here [London], as all oats are called 
Fuse. B. Franklin, quoted in Hie Century, XXXll. 868. 

idnig, flcng (skug), v, t ; pret. and pp. akuggedy 
acuggedy ppr. akugginoy acugging, [< ehuffy acug^ 


n.] 1. To shelter; hide. — 2. To expiate. 

And aye, at every seven years' end, 

Yel tak him to tlie linn ; 

For that ’s the penance he maun dreq, 

To eeuo his deadly sin. 

^raung Betgie (Child’s fisUads, n. 80S). 

[North. Eng. and Scotch in both senses.] 
flkllggexy, flCUggWy (skug'^r-i), u. [< akug 4* 
-cfjj Secrecy, frrov. Eng.] 

BklIBHY. BCm97 [< 

Shady. Jamteaon, [Scotch.] 
skuing, n, *See skewing, 
flkuldllddioxy (skul-dud'^r-i), n, and a, [Also 
aculdudtyy scuMuddery (also skulduggery y u. S.) ; 


aculdudrVy scuMuddery (also akuldugaeryy u. S.) ; 
origin obscure — the word, like others of like 
implications, being variable in form and indefi- 
nite in sense.] L a. 1. Grossness; obscenity; 
nnehastity. Eamaay, [Scotch.] 

There waa much singing of profane ssng& and birlingof 
red wincL and speaking blasphemy aud eeemudderg, 

SeoU, EedgauntleC, letter xL 

2. Bubbisb. 

n. a. Rubbishy ; obscene ; unchaste. [Scotch.] 
The rental-book . . . waa lying beside him; sndmbo<flc 
of eeuULuMnry sangs waa put betwixt the leaves, to keep 
It open. Sem, Kedgauntlet, letter xL 


skua tt. [Shetland akooi, the skua 

(akooie, achooif the Arctic gull, Lestria parasiti- 
cua)f < Norw. akua « Icel. akUmr^lao ah^fr. the 
skua, Stereorariva catarractea. The orig. form 
is uncertain, and the etymological relation to 
the like-meaning aeou0, aeouw^uHny q. v., is 
not clear.] A gull-like predatory bird of the 
family Laridm and subfainily StercorarHnw or 
leatridinsBy espeoially Stercorarius or Megalea- 
tria eatarractesy or if, akuOy the species original- 
ly called by this name, which has since been 
extended to tbe several others of the same sub- 
family. The eounum orireel skua Is about 8 feat long^ 


Mdepitoi 

l&piB 


(flktMng-^nlf), a. A knife used 
|iatiiig 0 ? spHttiiig mamr. Also fkimr. 


It open. Seott, Kedgauntlet, letter xL 

flknlk (skulk), V, [Also acttlk; < ME. akuUcmy 
sctilkcHy acolkcHy < Dan. akulke = Norw. ahdka as 
Sw. akolka, skulk, slink, play truant (of. Icel. 
skollay skulk, keep aloof, akoWdniy * shaker,’ a 
poetic name for the wolf, skoUiy ’skulker,’ a 
name for the fox, and for the devil) ; with for- 
mative -k (as in lurky < ME. luren, E. lower), 
from the verb appearing in D. achuHcHy LG. 
achutcHy skulk, lurk in a niding-plaoe, G. dial. 
aehulcn = E. acowl^, hide the eyes, peep slvly: 
see ;?coii?/i.] 1. intrana. To withdraw into a 
corner or into a close or obscure place for con- 
cealment; lie close or hidden from shame, fear 
of injury or detection, or desire to injure an- 
other; shrink or snoak away from danger or 
work; lurk. 

SkuUting in corners. NAoilr., W. T., L 8. 880. 

He ehdked from tree to tree with the light step and 
prowling sagacity of an Indian bnsh-flghter. 

fitoOlfoodatook, xxxUL 

n. trana. To produce or bring forward clan- 
destinely or improperly. Edinburgh Bev, {Imp. 
Diet) [Bare.] 


dpttik 

Bkm. (skulk). M. [Also 9em; < o.] 1. 

Sameassktt&ir. 

ITS do but bring Moh ratinwsg snd Mtk 
HIthor to Mbk It ihfiltor. 

Sir B. Tayfm-, Xmwo Comn«iu% iy. 2. 



Himmmi Skull, from the side, with the mandible disarticulated. 

«. alisplMiiold. or greater wfnff cf sphenoid ; au, external auditory 
■leatns: M, banhyM, or body of hyoid bone; r. occipital condyle; 
<*, ceratehyal, or wsset oomu of hyoid, the dotted line representing the 
course ana ettachtnente of the stylohyoid ligament (we ipihyal) ; re, 
coronal swtnre } rr.coitMold ixrocem of ma ndilHe : condyle of man- 
dlhle : frontal bom ; J, malar or Jngal bone ; /, lacrymnl hone (the 
letter m placed in front of the nasal notch, and its line crosses the base 
of the nasal p r o ce s s of the maxilla) : At, lambdold suture ; m, mav 


dd process m temporal ; iwa, maadtbie i mst, maxUla. or superior 
otaxAtary hone; a. naaal bone; «, occfpltat tteme ; p. parietal Ume : 
ptt pteryiydd process of sphesstid ; r, squamoeal sei^n of temiroml ; 
ay. squamosal sntore { a/, stylokl process of temporal bone (or stylo- 
hyal); JGr, thyrohyal, or greater cornu of hyokl. 

A ikall i* poMeMwd by all yartabrafcea eeioopting the lance- 
lefca, and by no other anlmali. It la aomettmea divided 
Into the ikaU proper, craniam in atrictneaa or brain-boa, 
and the facial reg^ or face. In the adult hninan akuU 
eight cranial andfoarteeo facial bonea are commonly enu- 
merated, though the real number of oaaaotta elementa ia 
much larger. The eight cranial bonea are the occipital, 
two parietal, two temporal, frontal, aphenoldL and ethmoid. 
The fourteen facial bonea are twonaaala, twoiacrymala, two 
auperlor roaxillariea, two malan^ two pidatala, two inferior 
tnrblnala, one inferior maxillary, and one vomer. Thia enu- 
meration of the bonea ia excluaive of the boneleta of the ear, 
which, however, are counted In vertebratea below mam- 
mala. tH these bonea, the mandible, vomer, and frontal 
are really paired, or of lateral halves ; the anpramaxiltary. 
ethmoid, sphenoid, occipital, and temporal are oomponad 
bonea of aeveral separate centers of oaaifleatlon : the rest 
are simple. Tlie moat cx>mpoalte bone la the temporal, 
whose aolnrloaed stylohyoid moceaa (peculiar to man) la an 
element of hyoid arch. A afcnli or alroilar construction 
characterises roammali at large, though its figure is usually 
quite different (owing mainly to production of the facial 
and reduction of the cranial parts^ and tboiwh some of ihe 
bonea which are oonfioent in man may remun distinct In 
birds the skull ia oharacterlaed Iqr the meat s^ of the cra- 
nial bones ia comparison with that of the toctal bones <e«- 



ma«Ulair)i theakteaaiveL 
bones, thepermanentand 


8t. A number of fokes t<mther ; hence, a num- 
ber of other animala or of persons together : as, 
a tihvXk of thieves. 

SorawUug serpents with mBdm of poyaoned adders. 

Skmihiirtt, Ooiioeitea, p. 188. 

When beaata went together in oompaniea, there waa 
said to be ... a drove of klne ; a flock of sheep; a tribe 
of goats; a afenfk of foxei. 

ffCmlt Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 

skulker (skul'kOr). n. [Also sculker; < ME. 
s(mlkeref$euleare; < ekulk 4- -cri.] 1. One who 
skulks, shrinks, or sneaks, as from danger, 
duty, or work. 

There was adaaa of sfewfAsra and gamblers brought into 
AndetaonviUefrom both the Eastern and Western armies, 
captured in the rear by the rebel raidera. 

The Centwy, XL. 006. 

2. pi. In omith,f specifically, the LaUtores, 

ffhilKera ia the descriptive title applied to the Water- 
Ball, the Corn-Cirakc, and their allleo, which evade ene- 
miea by concealment H, Spencer, Priu. of BkiL, 1 840. 

akillkillgly (skul'king-li), adv. In a skulking 
or sneaiiug manner. 

Sknlkillff-place (8kurking-|)]a8), n. A place 
for skulTcmg or lurking; a hiding-place. 

Thiqr are bid, concealed, . . . and eveijwhere find re- 
oep^n and ekulkinff-plaeee. Bacon, Fables, x., BxpL 

skull^ (skill), n, [Formerly also scull^ also in 
orig. sense skoU; \ ME. skuhe, scolle, acuUe, also 
achyUe, a bowl, the skull or cranium (so called 
from the bowl-like shape ; cf . head^n, brain- 
pan), < Icel. skdl SB aw. skdl = Dan. skaal, 
a bowl, cim: seo gcale^: cf. skoal, skuU^ =b 
senlt^, etc.J 1. A bowl; a bowl to hold 
liquor; a goblet. Jamieson. [Scotch.] — 2. 
The cranium; the skeleton of the head; the 
bony or cartilaginous framework of the head, 
containing the brain and supporting the face. 




oNpaMir si^adto the maMfurema 


human dcLls toe i 

pdogy. For the I — 

figured), see outs ttudar mmtsmtrif, enmif* 

iiiA Mirl, noao^ orbit, paMs, petrietm, and t b ekto n . For 
various other mamnialiaii akuUa , see outs ttiider Jmsh 
nidm, Canidm, coster, OaUmbitm, Bdsnuan, JffgphoiittNAi 
Bmetdte, Bmam, Upovidm, MasMenHnm, Mttridm, sm, 
pSmi»r,Pfmefpomm,m^^ Birds* akaUfj; 

or parts of them, are figured under sSofMirueromhmH 

guMvofa caifrorp, mtromaithmti, MsoomOkoui, teiMso 
rhinal, eoetetai; Mmtilea , under oeredettf, (Mmm, CrPOh 
d&ia, Cntahtt, Cpdodue, Jehthpmmia, JchBrnamarup, 
Motataurus, Ophidia, psriotte, Piesiotaamt, pfiuradent, 
pUrodactid, Pptbowtdm; batraehians*, uiktor Atmitt, gfr- 
m^bern, lianas flahes*, under Aalpai^, Xm 

dodren, patatooua dr aie, parosphensrla, PMrofiigSMi, dkwmi* 
laria, tdeoet ^e^noe of a akuU mSn 

d PharynoehfandiU. The homol- 


rhaiyngdrrmuihU. 

" I ia dbown under hpoM, 


B. fisM cf Human Skull, right half, ontilde, under Miface i he, 
hosloccipltal, or basilar process; c. ocelpitat condyle ; e, entrance to 
Eustachian tube, reference -line * craaslng foramen lacerum medium, 
between which and r and s Is petrous port of temporal bone t jr, glen- 
oid fowa of temporal bone, for arttculatlon of lower Jaw ; m, mastoid 
process : m, posterior uores ; //, pterygoid fossa ; se, supra-occipttal t 
.^.,.1., ... bone, Joiniag xygomatic process of squa- 


j/,s»loid niocess; 

iMl to,forni sygomadc arch or x< 


is ; *, malar h 


terkw palatine foramen; a, points In fmnt of foramen lacerum medi- 
um ; 4. foramen ovale ; & carotid canal ; 6, stylomastoid (bnimen ; 7« 
foramen lacerum postenus, or i^lar foramen. 

C. Base of Human Skull, left side. Interior or cerebral surface > a. 
allsphewdd, or greater wing of sphenoid t As. faasioccipital, or basilar 
procen of occipital ; cribtVorm plate of ethmoid ; /i orbital plate of 
frontal : crista galli ; e, ori»ilos]meiio{d, or lesser wing of sphenoid : 
p, pituitary fossa or sella turcica ; pa, parietal ; ee, supra-ocdpltal; 
se. squamosal ; 3. foramen lacerum medium : 4, foramen ovale (near 
it in front is foramen rotundum, liehlnd externally Is foramen spino- 
sum): 6, foramen lacerum pocterius (Just beneath e is foramen lace- 
rum anterius): 7, meatus audltorius intemus, in the i>etrous portion of 
temixMal, between which and orbito^shenold is the mttldle foMui, Im- 
tore whicn fossa is the anterior fossa : behind the middle fossa is the 
posterior or cerebellar fossa. 6 is in foramen magnum. 

bonoa, the formation of each half of the lower jaw by eever- 
al reoognliable piecei^ and eroeoially bv the intervention 
of a movable quadrate bone between the eqaamosal and 
the mandible. Some other additional bonea make their 


appearance : and the occipital condyle la al waya al nglo. A 
ahull of aimilar oonafruotion to that of birda obaracterlxea 


reptilea proper ; but here again the cranial la amall In com- 
penaon with the facial reipoQ (aain the lower mammalaX 
Bometimea exoeaalvely ao ; the alnill la more looaely con- 
Btructed, with fewer ankyloaea of Ita aeveral elementa ; and 
aome additional bemea not found In any higher vertebrates 
flrat appear. The akulla of batrachlikns differ widely from 
all the above. Some addltiona] elementa appear; some 
usually ossified elements may be peralatently cartUagi- 
nous ; and branchial as well aa hvoidean arches are seen 
to be parts of the akulL The farther modlflcations of 
the skull in flahea are great and diveralfled : not only la 
there much variation in the afcuUa of different flahea, 
but also the difference between any of their akulla and 
those of hteher vertebratoa la so great that some of the 
bonea can be only doubtfully bomologlxod with those of 
higher vertebrate^ while of others no homologuea can be 
recognised. In Uiese ichthyopatdan vertebrates, alao^ the 

aeia- 

the 

, . few- 
er branchial arches are conspicuous jj^arta iff the akuH, 

formiimr oaually, with the compound lower jaw, by far the 
bulkier section of this collection of bonea ; and in some of 
them the connection of the shoulder-girdle with the skull 
is such that it la not always easy to aay of certain bonea 
whether they sre more properly scapular or oraniaL The 
natural evolnUon of the akuU u, of course, from the lower 
to the higher vertebratoa (the reverse of that above 
aketchedX Above lampreys and haga, after a lower jaw 
haa been acquired, the general course of evolution of Uie 
skull la to tne reduction In number of its bonea or carti- 
lages by the entire disappearance eff aome and the conflu- 
ence of others, tending on the whole to the oompactneaa, 
aimpllolty, and symmetry of which the human akuU lathe 
extreme case, and in which, aa In the akuU of any mam- 
ma] or bird, evidences of Its actual oeaooua elementa are 
chiefly to be fraced in the transitory oentera of oaatfleation 
of the embryo. A good flluatratlon of this la witneaaad in 


under ImncMoafo 
ogy of several visceral arohea 1 

Tep him o the eehuUe. Aneren Biwle, p. 886. 

Thia land iahall) be caird' 

The Add of Golgothii and dead men’s akulla 

ffholr.,Bloh. U.,lv.I.14*. 

8. The head as the seat of inteUigeiioe; the 
sconce or noddle: generally used dispiurag- 
ingly. 

With various readings atored hla empty ehdt, 
Learn'd without aenae, and venerably dull, 

Ohurel^ B^iad, 1. fiSl. 

SkUUe that cannot teach, and will not learn. 

Cooper, Task, ii. 8M. 

4. In ffmot*, that part of a head<^pieoe which 
covers the crown of the head, esxieoially in the 
head-pieces made up of many parte, such as 
the armet. Bee out under secret. 

Their armour is a ooate of plate, with a ekutt on their 
heads. HtudwsV* Voyaget, 1. 888. 

FiretOenL Dare you go forward? 

Lieut. Let me put on my dull first ; 

My head 's almost beaten Into the pap of an apple. 

Pkteher, Humorous Lieutenant^ iv. 4. 

6. A large shallow basket without a bow-han- 
dle, lued for carrjring fruit, potatoes, fish, etc. 
[Scotch.] — 6. In metal,, the crust which is 
formed by the cooling of a metal upon the 
sides of a ladle or any vessel used for contain- 
ing or conveying it in a molten condition. 
Bach a crust or skull is liable to form on the Beasemer 
converter when the blowing has been continued beyond 
the point of entire decarburlsstion.— Skull and OQTOSB* 
bones, the allegorical representation of death, or of 
threatened deatl^ In the form of a human akuU set upon 
a pair of oroaaed tbigh-bonea. It la much used on drug- 
gists' labels of polBonotta articles, and for like warnlnga; 
It also appears among the inaigiiia or devices of various 
aecret Booletiea, to impress candidates for Initiation, to 
terrortae outaidera, etc.— Skull of tbS osr, the petrosal 
part of the temporal bone ; the otic oapaule, or otodrane ; 
the periotic bonea obllectlvely. Bee out under perMte.— 
BklUl of UlS oyo, the eyeball; the sclerotic. Bee out 
under S 0 ier(ital,n.— Skull Of tbs noss. Bee nosal,— TB- 
blSS Of tbo sliulL the outer and inner layers of compaet 
bimy aubatanoe of the cranial walla, separated by an inter- 
vening cancellated substance, the dipiod. Beo out under 
dipM. 

skulls, n. Bee scuU^, 

sknlisf. n. An obsolete form of school^. 

Sknll^ (skul), ft. The common skua, Meffolestris 
skua. Also souU, 
skullcBp (skul'- 
kap), n. 1. Any 
cap fitting close- 
ly to the head; 
also, the iron cap 

of defense. See Inm Skullcapo, i*th century. 



skuBX, 4. 

„„ The portrait of old Colonel Pynoheon, at two.tfahrda 

the condition of the bones of the tongue (hyoid arch) in leirntb, represeutlng the atem features of a purltanto- 
mammals; for even in blrde (next bdow mammala) the looung peraonage, In a ekuU eap, with a laoed band and a 
.. .. , . ^ ^ . . grlaaly beard. Haudhoftw^ Seven Gatdes, U* 

2. The sinciput; the upper domed part of the 
skull, roofing over 


tongue haa a skeleton of several diatlnot bceiei, the posi- 
tion of which in aaerleaof arches next efter the mandibu- 
lar and next before the branchial uuhea proper la evi- 
dent. The base of thedtull ta generally laid down in car- 
tilage. The dome of the skull and the facial parts are nan- 
ally of membrane-bonea ; and to the latter some dennal 
or exoskeletal bones may be added. Facial parte of all 
akulla areeff different character from mranlal pitta proper. 
In that they belong esaentlally to the aerlea of vlaoeral 
(hemal, not neural) arches : (1) upper jaw; (2) under jaw ; 
(8) tonipie (hyoid), followed hp more or fewer ipcoesalve 


branchial arches. The neural arches, or crank. _ „ 

proper, are at least 3 (some count 4) in number, named 
oee^dtal. parietal, and frontal, from behind forward, nrep- 
reaented respectively by (i) the occipital bone ; m the 
baalaphenoid, allanhenold, and parletd bonea; ^ijhe 


. orbltosphenold, and frontal bones, with 
lese are interoalateq or connected the amae-oapenlea of 
the three higher senses— namely, of heerlng, siiBlt, and 
•men— these being the ekeietona of the ear, eye, and noeeb 
or the pefcroaal pern of the temporal, the scAerotleeent of 
the eye, and the lateral maasea of the ethmoid bone. Bo> 
malning hard j^e of the head, and,aa anOb, alementa oC 
the sksli, are the teeth, borne on more orfewor hones : to 
mammalfo when preeent, confined to the premaxfllariee, 
ixillnilis, aodinfbwiaxillarlea ; notprasent to any 
birda; to Various raptflee and flffSae, abeeqtb or 


the brain; the calva- 
rium. See out under 
crankm,^S, A mu- 
rine rodent quadru- 
ped of the fkini^ to- 
phiompidte. Coves, 
ffi84. — 4. A plant w 
the genus Souieflaria: 
so called from the 
helmet-Uke appen^ 
dage to the up|i^ Up 
of the calyx, wbion 
closes the mouth of 
the calyx after the 
fall of the ooroUa. 
The tadretomllto bpsbistL 
- ^ - aa A gs mimdsm, art nol 

sgjigagsasss -asi's-ffas 



1^079 


wDpTStoSit SSSrSi^ur^^ 

S?i 

«> «. — '‘id wwflfnitlim M A nATv^and wwi 
91 id Aj'dfopbobta (whanoa mOlad 

_ j ^kutldttp). S. mrma, witli kwge 

Wtia ift OAA of tlie handioiiKMt wild Amariaan 

81i«dS9flov«N4 flowert which her brother told her were 
horehowtidt tM-eapt, uid ladlui tobeeca 

A Jtiiltf,ll«cgaret,L2. 

0. A thin stratum of compact limestone lying 
at the bafie of the Purbeck bedsy and underlain 
by a shelly limestone locallv known as roaeh. 
forming the uppermost division of the Portland 
series^ as this portion of the Jurassic is devel- 
oped in the so-called Isle of Portland, England. 

6. In mtom., the tmper part of the integu- 
ment of the head, including the front and ver- 
tex. rBare.1 

ilniUad (smd), a. [< itkuUi- + -0d3.] Having 
a skull; craniate or cranial: noting all verte- 
brates* except the amphioxns, in translating 
the term Craniata as contrasted with A^rmia. 
draUert. n. An obsolete spelling of scuUer^, 
flknU-isil (skul'lish), n. An old whale, or one 
more than two years of age. 
dmlUoa. n. A variant of 8mUo, 
skull-less (skul'les), a. [< skull + •less,'] Hav- 
ing no skull; acranial: ^ecificslly noting that 
primary division of the yertebraia which is rep- 
resented by the lanoelet and known as Acrama, 
See cuts under Branchiostoimj lancelet^ and 
Pharyngobranchii, 

skull-roof (skurrdf ), n . The roof of the skull ; 
the skullcap; the calvarium. Mimrt 
skull-hhell (skuVshel), a. A braehiopod of the 
family CranUdss. 
skulpiB, n. See sculjm, 

Skumt, n. and e. An obsolete form of scum, 
Skuuk (skungk), n, [Formerly also skunckf 
squuneke (William Wood, 1034) (in an early F. 
form scaugaresse)] of Algonkiu origin, Abenaki 
seganku^ Oree seecawk^ a skunk.] 1. A fetid 
animal of the American genus MephiUs^ M, 
mephitica, in oonaoquenoc of ita abundance and general 
dlaCribuUon, m well an certain peculiariUec, the common 



mwared i wda. The pangent eShmiim Is not J«iM dura- 
ble than that of muek, when the least qiiaatit|r of OioSnld 
hae been spilled upon the person or dothes. it piroducs* 
nausea in eome peraoits, and haeoooaidm ia ttir hCMm need in 
minute doeee ea a remedy lor aethma. Gaaeeof a kind of 
hydrophobia from the bm of the aknnk, with fatal reanlt, 
bate been reported, and appear to be anuieDtle. For teeh- 
nioal oheraciere, see MsphUii, 

The Skundc or Pole-Cat is very common. 

H Bogert, Account Qt North America (Loudon, XTSSXp. SSS. 

By extension — 2. Any species of one of the 
American genera MephiUSf Spilogale^ and Cone- 
patuSf and some others of the family MusteUdm^ 
as the African zorille, Asiatio teledu or stink- 
ard, etc. See these words. — 3. A base fellow: 
a vulgar term of reproach. — 4. [< skunk, v,] 
A oomplete defeat, as in some game in which 
not anoint is scored by the beaten party. [Vul- 

, r . t [In def . 1 in allusion to the 
precipitate retreat or ‘^complete rout^ caused 
by the presence of a skunk ; in def. 2 appar. in 
allusion to the sickening odor ; < skunk, n.] 1 . 
To beat (a player) in a game, as caras or bil- 
liards, oompletely, so that tne loser fails to 
score. [Vulgar, U. S.] — 2. To cause disease 
in or oti sicken; scale, or deprive of scales: 
said of nsh in the live-well of a fishing-smaok. 
[New Eng. J 

SKUnkbill (skungk'bil),ti. Same as sA»(nX;hcad, 1. 
akunk-bird (skungk'berd), n. Same as skunk- 
blackbird. 

skunk-blackbird (skungk^blak'bCrd), n. The 
male bobolink in full plumage: from the re- 
semblance of the black and white coloration to 
that of the skunk. Bee bobolink, 
skunk-cabbage (skungk'kab'aj), n. See cab- 
bage^, 

skimkexy (skungk'Cr-i), n. ; pi. skunkeries (-iz). 
[< skunk + -erg.] A place where skunks are 
kept and reared for any purpose, 
skunk-farm (skungk'fhrm), n. Same as skunk- 
ety, 

Sknnkhead (skungk'hed), n. 1 . The surf-sco- 
ter, a duck, CEdemia per^killaUi : referring to 
the black and white coloration, like that of a 
skunk. Msocn\\eidskunkbiUsinQ.skunkUm, See 
out under PeUonetta. [New Eng.] — 2. The 
Labrador or pied duck. See cut under pied. 
Webster, 1890. 

sknnkisll (skung'kish), a. [< skunk 4* -tsAL] 
Smelling like a skuuk ; stinlnng. [U. B.] 
skunk-porpoise ( skungk'pdr ^pus ), n. See yxn - 
poise, and cut under Lagenorhifnchus. 
unnktop (skuugk'top).V<. Same as sknnkhead, 1. 
sknnkweea (skungk^vM), n. Same as skunk- 


Commott Skunk {M*/hitis 

•kotik aarlrattanaetad attention. It ii mentioned in 1888 
Sagard-Thdodat by eeveral terme baaed on ita Indian 
namea as otangersm, ouinttuus, etc., end in the eame paa- 
■age, in hit ** History of Oanads," this author calli itiii 
mneh **«n^ du awbU,** a name long afterward quoted 
aaapeotSc. ItittheNiftoS»ofKiam’e*‘Tt»Te]s,’’com^ 
translated ptimeL a nime^ however, common to varioaa 
other ill scented ItvMdSdm, (See def. 1) Chiniks, chin- 
an, and nungMs (speolSoally meulbtfe d’AmSriqw) are 
book-names which have not been Englished. The New 
Latin synonyms are nameantts. The aaknal inhabits all 
of temperate North America, and continues abaudant in 
the most tbiokly settled reglona It is about as large as 
a hmtse-caii, but stouter-bodied, with shorter limbs, and 
very tong Imahy tail, babitusUy erected or tamed over 
the bank. The color is black or Idaokish, oonspiononaly 
but to a variable extent aetdif with pure white —generally 
as a f^tal etrlpe, alargecrown-apot, a patrol broad diver- 
gent baodi along the aidea of tho beok. and white hairs 
mixed with fheblaok oneaof the tail, ijie fur is valtiabie, 
and when dreased Is known as AMta aoMi; the blackest 
pelts IMnjt the bent price. The flesh ia edtblo, when pro- 
pared with anUtoieni one. The shank is oamivoroiis. like 
othermemberiof the tame fami^, with which its habits in 
geuM agree; Ulsvei 7 pi^iflo,britiglng forth six or eight 
yoang Innorrowa. !^eflifld which romiahee the ahnnk’a 
almost wfle means of didense was hmg aappoaed and Is still 
vfllitriy believed to he nrlne. It lathe peeultar aeoretion 
«lapakofparitiaalglanda(flietd(aaectadhf deliriaa Wy- 
— - ^\aimllar to thoae of other JfofMMmi, but very 

nsd, with atrong moaenlar waUA oapaoloaB 
r e^^lona goMUm-yellow aaordtton, w meat 


flkunnar. r, and n. See scunner, 

Sknpslltma (akdpsh'ti-na), n. [Serv., assem- 
bly; Narodna Skupshtina, National Assem- 
bly.] The national assembly of Servia, con- 
sisting of one chamber and comprising 178 
members, tliree fourths elected and one fourth 
nominated by the crown. There issleoalaigerelected 
body called the Great Skupshtina, which deliberates on 
questions of extraordinary unportiiooe. 
flkurft, H. An obsolete form of seurp-, 
Skurring (skur'ing), n. The smelt. [North. 

flkurry, n. and v. See scurry, 
flkut, tt. See scut^. 
flkntet, n. See scou^, sohuit. 
flkutterndite, n. [< Skutterud (see def.) + 
-iie*^.] An arsenide of cobalt found in tin- 
white to lead-gray isometric crystals, also mas- 
sive with granular structure, at Skutterud in 
Norway. Also called by the Ch^rmans tesseral- 
Ides, 

akntUe. A spelling of seutUe^, scutiik^. 

•ky^ (ski), n.\ pi. skies (skiz). [Early mod. £. 
also skue, skie; < HE. sky, skye, side (pi. shies, 
skyes, skmes, skewis, skiwes), < loel. sa Dan. 
Sw. sky, a cloud, ss OS. sdo, sceo, re^on of 
clouds, sky ; cf. Sw* Dan* sky-kimmeL the sky 
(himmel, heaven: see hearen), Cf. AS. scua, 
seuwa SB OHG. seUwo a Icel. skuggi, shade, 
shadow (see skug) ; akin to AS. se&r, E. shower^, 
AS. ^so&m, E. sotim, etc., ult. < ^sku, cover. 
For the transfer of sense from ^clond’ to * skv,’ 
of. welkin, < AS. woloen, the usual AS. word for 
* cloud.’] If, Adoud. 

That brigta aMa bt-foran ham Hast 

Otmsis and flhmiut (S. eTt. 1. 3848. 

Be . . . laat a certain wynda to go, 

That blew ao hldoualy and hya, 

That it na leeta not a alga 

In al tha watttn longe and hrood. 

dha A, Boaae cl Fame^ L 2800. 


dcflb 

2. The region of clouds, wind, and rain ; that 
part of the earth’s atmosphere in which mete- 
orological phenomena take place : often used 
in the plural. 

A thondtr with a thioke Rayn thmblit in the tkeunn. 

Deutruetion qy (E. E.' T. 8.)^ L 7810. 

An hour after midnight the Me began to dear. 

San^e, Travailea p* 158. 

Heavily the low Sky raining 
Over tower'd Camdot. 

Tennymm, Lady of Sbalott, iv. 

3. The apparent arch or vault of heaven, which 
in a clear day is of a blue color ; the firmament : 
often used in the plural. 

A dene oonadenoe achal in that day 

More proflte, A be more sett by. 

Than al tbe muk A the money 

That enere was or achal be vndlr the Sky. 

PoUdoal Poems, etc. (ed. ITamivallX p. 179. 

Betwixt the centred earth and arare skies. 

J^penser, Muloputmoi^ L. 10, 

4. The supernal heavens; celestial regions; 
heaven : often in the plural with the same sense. 

He raised amortal to the skies; 

Bhe drew an angel down. 

Drydsn, Alexandoya Feast, L 170. 

5. The upper rowsof pictures in a picture-gal- 
ley ; also, the space near the ceiling. [Ckilloq. ] 
—Open dky, aky with no Intervening cover or shelter.— 
Tke^inilioSlKy. fleam aaeMd-aadr,s.--TOtlieildeB, 
to the highest degree; very highly : as, to laud a thing to 
the Skies. 

Cowards extol true Courage to the Skies. 

Congreee, Of Pleating. 

fllryi (ski), v, fj pret. andpp. sided, ppr. shying. 
[< n.] To raise aloft or towaid the sky; 

specifically, to hang near the ceiling in an ex- 
mbition of paintings. [CoUoq.] 

Fine, perhaps even finer than ueoal, are M. Fantin-La- 
tour's groups of flowers, two of which have been aenae- 
lesalyd^. . The Aeademy, ISo. m, p, m, 

sky*-*, r. A variant of shy^. 

fiky-blue (Bki'bl5')» n. I. a. Of a lumi- 
nous blue suggesting the color of the sky, but 
really very unuke it from deficiency of chroma. 

n. n. 1. A luminous but pale blue, supposed 
to resemble the color of the sky. — 2. Skimmed 
milk ; poor, thin, watery milk ; milk adulter- 
ated with water : jocularly so called, in allusion 
to its color. 

Oh ! for that amall, small beer anew. 

And (heaven's own type) that mild sty-Nue 

That wash'd my sweet meals down. 

Hood, Ketrospeetive Review. 

sky-born (skS'bdm), a. Bom or produced in 
the sky ; of heavenly birth. Carlyle, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 

sky-clad (ski'klad), a, [Tr. of Skt. digam- 
bara, * having the four auarters for clothing.’] 
Clothed in space; naked. [Colloq.] 

The atatuea of the Jinaa in the Jain temples, some of 
which are of anonuons ilse, are still always quite naked ; 
but the Jains themselves have abandoned the praetice, 
the Digambaraa being Sky-dad at meal time only, and the 
Bwetambaraa being always oompletely olothed. 

Eneye. 544. 

flky-COlor (ski'kul^qr), n. The color of the sky ; 
a particular tint of blue; azure. 

A very handsome girdle of a sly edour and green (in 
French called pars et vertX 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, U. 81. 

sky-colored (skrkuKord), a. Like the sky in 
color; blue; azure. "Addison. 

Sky-drein (ski'dr&n), n. An open drain, or a 
drain filled with loose stones not covered with 
earth, round the waUs of a building, to prevent 
dampness; an air-drain. 

flky-oyed (ski'did), a. Colored like the sky. 

There figs, skjhdy'd, a purple hue disclose. 

W. Broome, in Pope's Odyssey, xL 7ST. 

Skye (sld), «. [Short for Skye terrier,] A Skye 
terrier, fitee terrier. 

skyey (ski'i), a, [Also sometimes sidey; < shp 
4* -ey.] 1. Like the sky, especially as regards 
color: as, skyeu tones or tints. — 2. Proceeding 
from or pertaining to the sky or the clouds; 
situated in the sky or upper air. 

A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the Skyey Influenoei, 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep'sL 
Uouiiy afflict Shak., M. lor M.Vku i & 

Sublime on tlie towers of my sk^ bowera 

Lightning, my pilot >lta. BAMey, The Clood. 
The Hindoos draw 

Their holy Ganges from a sKsy fount 

Wordsworth, Exountoa, Hi. 

flky-ilawcr (ski'fiou^hr), a. A plant of the ge- 
nus Jhtranta (which see). 

flkyftt, a. A mddle EngBah form of 



(akl fi. 1. HfmU % sl^yaail. 

—2. A fish of the family Vr(mo0eapidm. Sir J, 
Ekikardgon, See star-^aaer, 
i^4d|^ (ski'M'); a. As high an the sky; very 

ITtaard with hts tky-hiffh gatea . . . had gona to air. 

CwHyiU. 

The powder^magaiine of St John of Acre was blown 
up fky^hiffh, Thaekeraiff Second Fnneral of Napoleon, IL 

akyiall(slu'i8h),«. + Like the 

sky; alsO; approaching the sky, [BareJ 
The iMA head 

Of bltte Olympne. iSh^., Hanilet, v. 1. 276. 
skylfttk (ski'iark), n. The common lark of 
Europe, Alauda arvensis : so called because it 
mounts toward the sky and sings as it flies. 


e«»o 

Of otttdied alyr and hNMk hriad 
ie dallg doiedeereed. 

Xkde of Jail Thai^ 

Bkxria (»W'nn). o. ppr- o* 

var, of aheer\ o.j Shimng: got^ 



Skylark'^ AiiMAf arvt$tsu). 


Also called sky4averoetc, riaing-larkf fieWAark^ 
ahortA^eeled larky etc. The name extends to 
some other true larks, and also to a few of the 
pipits — AusfcraUan eksdaxk; a dlotlonaiy name of an 
Anatralian bird, Cindorhamphui eaniUlam (or eruralii\ 
which may have a habit of liaing on wing to aing. Ita 
ayatetnatio position Is disputed, but it Is neither a laih 
nor a pipit. It is about 9 Inches long, and of varied 
hrownisb and whitish coloration. It Is found in South 
Australia Ylotoria, New South Wales, and north to Rock- 
ingham Bay on the eest coast— MissoilXl skylarll, An- 

tkuaorF * * *" " 

cnsmne 

and Montana, „ ^ 

like the true akylark of Europe : original^ named by Au- 


dubon Spragwi Miatomi lark (Alauda$pragwii),aa dia- 
kl by Mr. laaac Sprague, near Fort union, on the 


covored 


upper Mlaaouri river, June l^tb, 1843. It la a pipit not 
a true lark. 

flbUurk (sld'lkTk), V, u [< skglarky n. ; with an 
fulnsion to lark^, ] To engage in boisterous fun 
or frolic. [Colloq.] 

1 had become from habit so extremely active, and so 
food of diaplaylng my newly acquired gvmnaatios. called 
by the sailors $ky4arHnff, tnat my speedy exit was often 
prognosticated. Marryat, Frank Mlldmay, Iv. 

a. and v, A Middle English form of 

•ksrlMB (skives), a. [< Without 

sky; cloudy; dark; thick. 

A aoolleaa Mplssa catarrhal day. Kinydey, Teast, 1. 
AriiSkt (sU' lit), n, A window placed in the 
roof of a house, or in a ceiling ; a name set with 
glass, whether horizontal or in one or more in> 
cHned planes, and placed in a roof or ceiling, 
or in some cases, as in photographers’ studios, 
forming a oonsiderable part the roof, for the 
purpose of lighting passages or rooms below, or 
for affording special facilities for lighting, as 
for artists’ or photographers’ needs. 
itiar«lill6 (ski Tin), n. The horizon; the place 
woere the sky and the earth or an object on 
the earth seem to meet. 
idQnD&e (skim ) , n. The glance of reflected light. 
Jamieson* [^otch.] 

An* the dkime o* her een was the dewy sheen 
O* the bouny crystal-well. 

Lady Mary o* Craignethan. 

flkyn, n* Same as sakeen, 

Bky-l^lor (skrpftr^lpr), n. A room next the 
8^, or at the top of a building; hence, an attic. 
[Humorous.] 

Now. ladies, up In the iky^pariaur; only once a year, If 
yon please. IHeken*, Sketches, Beenea xx., motto. 

skylit, n. Same as skippei^. 
akyphOfl (skiTos), n. Same as seyphusy 1. 
sky-pipit (ski'plp^it), n. An American pipit, 
Anmns (Neocorys) spraguei; the Missonn sky- 
lark (which see, under slmlark)* 
fllqr-piailted (skl'plan^ted), a. Placed or plant- 
^ in the sky. [Bare.] 

How dare yon ghoata 

Accuse the thunderer, whose bol^ you know, 
Sky>ptanUd, batters ail rebelling coasts? 

Skak., Cymbaltoe, v. 4. 9A 

kkyr (sk6r), n. [Icel. skyr, curdled milk, curds, 
ss Dan. curdled milk, bonnyelabber.] 

Curds; bonnyelabber. 


flaunting; showy; gaudy. 

But had you seen the phllabaga, 

An* dryfin tartan trewa man. 

Humt, Battle of Sberiff-Mulr. 

sky-rocket (ski'rok^et), n. A rocket that as- 
cends high and bums as it flies : a species of 
firework.— Hinging sky-rocket, an oooaalonal name of 
the whitethroat, Sylvia dnaraa, from ita habit of rising 
straight up In the sir as it sings. 

sky-rocket (skl'rok^et), e. i* To move like a 
sky-rocket; rise suddenly, explode, and dis- 
appear: literally or figuratively. [OoUoq.] 
skysail (skS's&l), a. A light sail in a square- 
rigged vessel, next above the royal. It is some- 
times called a skyscraper when it is triangular, 
also a sky^gaeer* See cut under ship* 
sksrscape (skl'skAp), n. [< sky^ + scape as in 
landscape, Cf. seascape*'] A view of the sky; 
a part of the sky within the range of vision, 
or a picture or representation of such a part. 
[Bare.] 

We look upon the reverse side of the vky^eape. 

R. A. Proetor, Other Worlds than Ours, p. 180. 

sky-scraper (s]d'8kra'pCr),». 1. An imaginary 
sail, set aloi^ with moon-sails, sky-gazers, and 
the like, jokmgly assumed to be carried in tlie 
days when sail-power was the sole reliance at 
sea, and United States ships had the reputa- 
tion of being the fastest afloat. — 2. A triangu- 
lar skysail. — 3. A ball or missile sent high up 
in the air; anything, as a high building, which 
reaches or extends far into the sky. [Colloq.] 
8ky«B6tt (skl'set), n* Sunset. 

The Blfln court will ride ; . . . 

0 they begin at eiy art in, 

Ride a* the evenin* tide. 

Taia-a-AOM(Child*aBiahids.I. 202X 

gkyte, i'. and «. See skite* 

■kyt-gatef (sklt'gat), ft. A sally-port (t). Cot- 
tony tr. of Montaigne’s Essays, xiv. (J)mHes*) 
sk^-tinctlired (sld^tingk^^qm), a* Of the color 
of the sky. 

Shadow'd from either heel with feather’d mail, 

Sky Undurvd grain. Milton* V. L, v. 285. 


^ Hllme, il|My iMh'i j 

Moist" csrth; (i^utic; 

X706. 

Mb»{Binh)ya. mdk} 

viscous; pasty* 

Make tha grael thkik and «lsk 

B!taA,Maebatli,lr.l.8l 
can ereap aaally 
— thcirboilM 


Tha worma too, Ilka tha ndn. for t 
over theefobgroii^ epantr — 


like telescopes, 
fllabi* (slab). 


Sun, p. 77. 
The wry- 


j, n* rOrigiz 

neck, Ifnm tcrqmkt* [! ^ , 

(dab^, V. [Also slcbSer (and shek- 


akyward, skywards (ski^i^rd. 


vlfrd. -wjfrdz). 
Toward the sx; 


Watching the twilight smoke of cot or grange, 
Skyward ascending from a woody dell. 

WoreUworlA* Sonnets, 11. 9. 

8. L. An abbreviation of south latitude. 
slab^ (slab), ft. [< ME. slaby slabbCy sclabbe; 

S erhaps an altered form of ^slap* related to E. 

ial. ^appely a piece, portion, and prob. slapCy 
slippery, < Norw. steip* slippery, > sleip* a 
smooth piece of timber zor dragging anything 
over, esp. a piece of timber used for the founda- 
tion of a road; see slapey aWpl.] 1. A thick 
piece of timber; especially, the outer cut of a 
tree or log when sawed up into planks or boards. 
Save dap of tby timber for stable and stye. 

Tutver, September's Husbandry, at 85. 
The proprietor had erected a dab hnl; barkroofed, lying 
at an angle of bw 85* to the street. 

Ja. Kingdey, Hlllyars and Burtona xlvlil. 
Tn rear of the kitchen waa a ahed, a rough frame of 
ddbv and poles. 8. Judd* Margaret, L 8. 

2. A thick plate of stone, slate, metal, ete. 

A dah of ire (iron]. 

Pop. TrvatUw on Seknee (ed. WrlghtX p. IBS. 
3. In general, a piece of anything solid and 
compact, heavy, and thin in proportion to its 
len^h and breadth, but thick enough not to be 
pliable, especially when of considerable size. 

We should know hardly anything of the architecture of 
Assyria but for the existence of the wainscot sfofo of their 
palaces. J. Fergumn, Hist. Arch., I. £00. 

tipeeifically — 4. A flat stone, or plate of iron or 
glass, on which printing-ink is sometimes dis- 
tributed for use on a hand-press.— 6. A thick 

web or bat of fiber. E,H.Kn^ht*— 

a large slab of Iron having nnmeroua holea arranged In 
regular order, used for the purpose of bending friune and 


baleen.— Slabs of ttn,lbe leaser maasea of the metal run 
Into molds of atone. 

slab^ (Blab), V, t , ; pret. and pp . slahbedy ppr. slab^ 
bing. l<8lalAfn.] TocutslaDsoroutfdaepieoeH 
from, as from a log, in order to square it for use, 
or that it may be sawn into boaras with square 
edges. 


[Origin obscure.] 

^ h. [North. 

Hlftbker . - .. ^ 

ber)y q. V. ; < ME. slabereny < MD, siahhsrsn 
LO. gfodkeht, > Or* sehlabhemy Up. sup, sUver, 
slabber, as Icel. gU/Va, sUver; mq* of MD. 
slabbsn, slaver, slabber, D. slabben m ML0. 
slahhen, Up as a dog in drinking, sim, liek, > 
O* schtabbsHy slater, slabber (of. sohlabbe, an 
animal’s mouth) ; of. sUwsr^ (< Icel.), a doublet 
of slabber*]. Z, intrans. To let saliva or other 
liquid fall from the mouth carelessly drivel; 
slaver. 

You think you’re in the Cpuntiy, where great lubberiy 
Brothers daSber and Idas one another when they meet 
Way of the World, III. 18. 

n. trans* 1. To eat hastily or in a slovenly 
manner, as liquid food. 

To dabbor pottage. Jforit 

2. To wet and befoul by liquids falling care- 
lessly from the mouth; slaver; slobber. 

He dabbordh me all over, from cheek to oheok, with hia 
great tongue. Arbuthnai, Hist John BtiU. 

3. To cover, as with a liquid spilled; soil; 
befoul. 

Her milk-pan and cream-pot eo dabboFd and soit 
That butter Is wanting, and cheese Is half lost 

Timor, April’s Husbandly, st sa 

slabber^ (sUb'kr), n. [Also slobbery q. v. ; < s'lah- 
her\ V* Cf. slaver^, n. J Moisture falling from 
the mouth; slaver. 

slabber^ (sUb'fer), w. [< sldb^ 4* -cri.] 1. Cue 
who or that which slabs; speoifloafly, a saw 
for removing the ^abs or outside parts of a 
log. — 2. In metaUworkingy a machine for dress- 
ing the sides of nuts or the heads of bolts. 
sUbberdfignlliont (sUb'^r-d^-gurypn), n. 
Same as slubberdegulHon. 
adv* Slapsauoe feUows, dahberdogvllion druggels, lubhardly 
louts. Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, I. 25. (JOoriles.) 

slabberer (sUb'Cr-^r), n* [Also slohherery q. v. ; 
< slabber^ + sri*] One who slabbers; a driv- 
eler. 

slabbezy (slab^kr-l), a. [Also slobbetyy q. v. : < 
slabber^ + -y^.] Covered with sUbber; wet; 
sloppy. 

Our frost It broken since yesterday ; and it Is very slab- 
bory. So^y Journal to Stella, xxxvilL 

slabbineSH (slabM-nes), n* [< slabby + •ness*] 
Blabby oharacter or condition; muddiness; 
sloppiness. 

The playnes and lyeldes are therby ouerilowen with 
marioshei, and all iomeys Incumbered with oontlnuali 
waters and niyrie dabbynom vntyl by the heneflte of the 
new wynter the ryuera and marliahea bee froaen. 

H. JMen, tr. of Paolo Oiovlo (Blrat Books on America, 
fed. Arber, p. 810). 

The way also here waa very wearisome through dirt and 
dabbineu* Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progi^, p. 8M. 

slabbiag-gailg (sUb'ing-gang), n* In a saw- 
mill, a gang of saws in a gate by which a cen- 
tral balk of required widtii is cut from a log, 
while the slabs at the sides are simultaneohsly 
ripped into boards of desired thickness. E, JST. 
infoAf. 

kUbpiHg-maohine (sUb'ing-mHHihSn'), n. In 
metabtporky a form of milHug-mkehine for mill- 
ing the flat parts of connecting-rods and simi- 
Ur work* 

klabbillgHUtW (slab'ing-sk), n* A saw designed 
especifuly for slabbing logs. In some mills such 
saws are used in gangs. 8ee slahhing 
flUtb-boaxd (slab'bdrd), n, A board cut i 
the side of a log so that it has bark and sap- 
wood upon one side; a slab. 

b'i),«. [<sfo&».<i.,+.yi. CtOael. 

slaiheachy miiy, < sl^y mire, mud.j 1. Thick; 
viscous. 

In the cure of an ulcer with a moitt'intomperiea, KuMg 
and greasy medloaments are to be forborne, and drying to 
be uaed. Wfomum, Sttfgeiy. 

2 . 


alkb^ (slab), ft, [Also skb (and sitrk), q. v, : < Ir. 
sUby adaib m Gael, sfofo, mire, mud. ^ r* " 


Wet; muddy; slimy; sloppy. 

Bad fliifoy weather to-dsy. 

Shoift, Journal to Stella, tssiv. 

AmddMmtor 

grinaing to sawdnst the refuis wood from a. 
Cf. Icel. saw-mill. 


Xttmti ft lope xovft 
^(hf^li ft mok <m« lowetyaid andiswftd to. 

loot ol ft cbtiMO) oither to aaslftt ift 
, Ifttllag o» to lilt tbo loot of the sail «o that the 
helmmaii ean soe otider it. 

Kor miift it be taken otrenrtvtly that when Kings are 
haUng ttp th^ tap*g«dyUiiitft gnbjeets Uur hold on their 


haUng ttp their top^gaiUaiitft fmbjeets Uur hold on their 
^ j?r<inl.8Hn3«Cobler,p.dO. 

idabHridad (ri»b'«IMed), a. Having flat aides 
like (daba; heaee, tall and lank. Alao »lap-*UMl. 
tColloq,! 

One of^ttyee lo^jlepged, eliitdMed, lean» sanlmmed, 

H, KingdaVt Oeoflry Hamlyo, p. 86S. 
Ton dldn* ohanoe to nm ag'Inat my eonif 
A long, dob-$tiUd youngster with a gun? 

Lmett, Fite Adam’s Story. 

jlfthstona (slftb'gtdn), n. Hook which eplits 
readily into slabs or dags; flagstone, some au- 
thors restrict the name fioMm to rock which splits 


along its planes of stratlllcauon, and call that Watetond of 
whtim the separation into serviceable flat tables flags, or 
slabs is due to the development of a qf'stem of joint- or 
Oleavage-planea 

a. A Middle English form of slackh 
(slak), a, and n. [Early mod. E. also 
slak; < ME. $lac.slak, sclakf < AS. almCf sleaCf 
slacki slow, ss OS. slm s D. slaeky sUok ss LG. 
alaeh ss OHG. MHG. ttlaohy G. dial, schlaeky slack, 
SB loel. $lakr ss Sw. Dan. ataky slack, loose ; per- 
haps akin to Skt. V sarjy let flow. Some assume 
a connection with L. languercy languish, Umuiy 
loose (V lag. for orig. T): see languishy lax^. 
Hence aUm^yV.y alake^y staciken^ , etc. Cf. staek^y 
alag^. The W. yslac, distinct, loose, slack, is 
prob. < E. The words sUiek and slake in their 
various local or dialectal meaning are more or 
less confused with one another.] I. a. If. Slow 
in movement ; tardy. 

With dfoJw paaa. Chaucer, Knight's Tale, i. 2048. 

For the stair payments of wages that is alwsis here, he 
wol not In no wise serve any lenger. 

Sir J. Stae to Bcnry VlII. (Enis's Hist. Letters. 8d ser., 
. 11. 102). 
2. Slow in flow: sluggpsh oral rest: as, slack 
water: specifically noting the tide, or the time 
when the tide is at rest — that is, between the 
flux and reflux. 

Diligently note the time of the highest and lowest wa- 
ter In euery place, and the dakt or stlU water of full sea. 

HtMuyVe Voyc^fte, I. 480. 

d. Slow in action; lacking in promptness or 
diligence; negligent; remiss. 

My seruants are so stadhr, his Malestle 
Might hsue been here before we were preparde. 

Ueywood, 1 £dw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 68). 

The Lord is not dadc concerning his promise, as some 
.men count slackness. 2 Pet. 111. 9. 

1 use divers pretences to borrow, but I am very stadr to 
awpay. J. Bradford, Works (Parker 8oo., 18&8X H* 26L 

4. Not tight ; not tense or taut ; relaxed ; loose : 
as, a slack rope; slack rigging; a slack rein; 
flguratively, languid; limp; feeble; weak. 

Those well-winged weapons, mourning as they flew. 

Slipped from the bowstring Impotent and dadc, 

As to the archers they would fain turn back. 

Droyton, Barons' Wars, it 36. 

Erom his stodr hand the garland wreathed for Eve 

Down dropp'd, and all the faded roses shed. 

Milton, P. L., iz. 882. 

fl. Not compacted or Arm; loose. 

Sdak sonde lymous A lene, unswete A dope. 

PaUadiui, Husbondrie (E. E. T. p. 178. 

6. Itaoking in briskness or activity; dull: said 
especially of business. 


The messenger fortunately found Mr. Solomon Pell In 
eourt, regaling himself, business being rather stack, with 
>the cold coUation of an AbemeUiy biscuit and a saveloy. 

Dtahms, Pickwick, fv. 
A fOMfle haafl See Aamt— fllaok barrsL See barrd. 
lilfltayi (immiI.), slow in going about, as a ship, 
twtel ^ t^-~-Sla6k water, (a) Ebb-tide ; 
the time whan the tide is out. (b) In Mraul. main., a 
pool or pond behind a dam serving for needs of naviM- 
lion. Snohpondsareused withaieriaaof damsandlo^ 
to render smali streams navigable.— .flla^-Water 
’flM^tag-ptasf, A«8yiL 8* Gareless,~<OlBtory, tardy, In- 

n, a. 1. The part of a rope or the like that 
hangs loose, having no stress upon it; also, 
looseness, as of the parts of a maoliine. 

f could indulge him wlte wmo stack by unreeving a 
fathom of lina JR. D, Bkichnore, Maid of Sker, III. 

A spring wafluHT indoiea one of the door knob shenba, 
to up^^y ^ there may be in the parte, and bisure 

m perfect fit on the door. AM. Amcr., H. a, LXII. 197. 

U, A remisskHii ; an intearval of rest, inactivity, 
<irdullness» as in trade or work; a slack period. 


8. A slack-water haul of the net ; as, two or 
three slacks are taken dsjly.-^4, A loi^ pool 
in a streamy river. MalUmstt prov. Eoik.] 
alftrcki (slak), ode. [< slack’ly a,j In a slack 
manner; slowly; partially; insufficiently: as, 
slack dried hops; bread slack baked, 
slacks (slak), V. [< glackl, a. The older form 
of the verb is slake : see glokc^.] I. intrans. 

1, To become slack or slow; slacken; become 
slower: as, a current of water slocks. — 2. To 
become less tense, Arm, or rigid; decrease in 
tension. 

If He the bridle should let elaeke. 

Then euery thing would run to wrseke. 

Beytcood, Hieraroby of Angela, p. 9L 

3. To abate; become less violent. 

The stomie began to daeke, oUierwiae we had bene in iU 
case. UaMuyVe Voya^u, 1. 458. 

4. To become languid; languish; fail; flag. 
But afterwards when charitie waxed colde, all their 

■tudle and traualle In religion dackeiL and then came the 
destruction of the inhabitantes. Stow, Annals, p. 188. 

n. trans, 1. To make slack or slow ; retard. 
—8. To make slack or less tense ; loosen ; re- 
lax: as, to slack a rope or a bandage. 

Slack the bolins there ! Shak., Pericles, ill. 1. 48. 

idack this bended brow, 

And ahoot less scorn. JS. Jonaon, Catiline, II. 1. 
Whan he come to the green grass growin', 

He dock'd his shoon and ran. 

lady Maiery (Child's Ballads, IL 84). 

Sf. To relax; let go the hold of; lose or let slip. 

Which Warner perceiving, and not willing to stack so 
good an opportunity, takes advantage of tlie wind. 

Eng. Stratagem (Arbor's Eng. Gamer, I. 610). 

4. To make less intense, violent, severe, rapid, 
etc.; abate; moderate; diminish; hence, to miti- 
gate; relieve. 

As be [Aaoanius] was tossed with contrary stonues and 
ceased to persuade me, euen soo docked my feruentnes to 
enquyre any further, vntyl the yeare of Christe. l.'iOO. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, 
led. Arber, p. 108 )l 
I am nothing slow to stack his haste. 

Shak., IL and J., iv. 1. 3. 
If there be cure or charm 
To respite, or deceive, or dock the pain 
Of this ill mansion. Milton, P. L., ii. 46L 

5. To be remiss in or neglectful of ; neglect. 
What a remorse of conscience shall ye have, when ye 

remember how ye have docked yonr duty ! 

JjOtvtncT, Sermons, p. 281. 
When thou sbalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy God, 
thou ahalt not stack to pay it Dent xxJli. 21. 

et. To make remiss or neglectful. 

Not to slack you towards those frfenda which are re- 
ligious in other clothes than we. Bonne, Letters, xxx. 

7. To slake (lime). See slake\ v. f., 3. — 8. To 
cool in water. [Jh’ov. Eng.]_To slack away, to 
ease off freely, as a rope.— To Slabk Off, to ease off ; re- 
lieve the tenuon of, as a rope.— To Slack Ottt. Same 
as to daehauHty.—Tc slack over tlie Wbssl, to ease the 
helm.— To Black up. («) Same as to dock of. (6) To re- 
tard the speed of, as a railway-train, 
alack^ (slak), n. [Prob. < G. schlacke, dross, 
slack, sediment: see sl^. Slack"^ is thus ult. 
related with a/acki.] Tne finer screenings of 
coal; coal-dirt; especially, the dirt of bitumi- 
nous coal. Slack is not considered a marketable mate- 
rial, but may be and is more or lew used for making 
prepaured or artificial fueL Compare email coal, under 
emmL 

Slack^ (slak), n. [ME. slak; < Icel. slakki, a slope 
on a mountain's edge. Cf. slaa^y slake^y slackly 
4, gtap®.] If. A sloping hillside. 

Th^ took the gallows from the atack, 

They set It in the glen. 

JRekfn Hood reeeuittg the Widovn t^rec Sons (Child's Bal- 

[lada, V. 267). 

2. An opening between hills ; a hollow where 
no water runs. rProv.JEng, and Scotch,] — 

a. [Frov. * 


Scotch.] 

alack-back 


llack-bawed (slak'bakt), a. Out of condition 
in some way, as a whale. 


It Is well known frequently to happen, eapeolally In 
what are called dack-baeked flfli, that the spasmodic con- 
vulsion and contraction which attend the ateoke of the 
harpoon is Instantly followed by a violent heaving and 
distention of the part, by which the wound Is presented 
twice as wide as the barbs of the Instrument which made 
It, and [it] is, therefore, often oast back out of It 

Manhy, Voyage to Greenland, p. ISO. 

glftok-baka (slak'bfik), v. t To bake imper- 
fectly; half -bake. 

would not allude to men onoe in oflioe, bnt now hap- 
pily out of it, who had . . . diluted the beer, dock-baked 
the bread, boned the meat, heightened the work, and 
lowered the soup. Diektm, Sketches, iv. 

slftekan (slak^u), e. [< HE. ^sUOmeny slckncn 
(et leel. glokna); < slacks 4* -cal.] I, intrans. 
To become Black, (c) To beeome Ism tense^ firm, or 


eapeolally In 


Tbougii there *s adadt, we haven*! drnie with aharp work 
I oau aae. T. Bughm, Tom Brown at Oxford, XL zxi. 
men there la astaek, the merehants ire all anxious to 
Atetheh vMsete iMtvwred as tut as teey oa^^ 

JKbi^ London Leboor and London Boor, IlL 287. 


rigtd: as, a wet oord ataeketia In dry weather, (b) To 
beeome leaa violent, rapid, or tntenae ; abate ; moaorate. 

These raging Area 

Will dacken, it his breath stir not their flamea 

Milton, V. L, li. 2ia 
ta) To become less active; fall off: aa, trade dackened; 
the demand dackene; prices ddeken, (4) To become re- 
mlaa or neglectful, as of duty. 

n* Irons, To make slack or slacker, (a) To 
lessen or relieve the tension of ; loosen ; relax : aa, to siack- 
an a bandage^ or an article of clothing. 

Time gently aided to asswage my Fain ; 

And Wisdom took onoe more the daeken'd Reign. 

Prior, Solomon, ii. 

His bow-string daeken'd, languid Love, 

Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 

Droops both bis wings. Tennytm, Eleinore. 
(h) To abate; moderate; lessen; diminish the intensity, 
severity, rate, etc., of ; hence, to mitigate ; assuage ; re- 
lieve : as, to dacken onu's pace ; to daeken cares. 

Shall any man think to have such a Sabbath, such a rest, 
iu that election, as shall dacken our endeavour to make 
sure our salvanon, and not work as fJod works, to his 
ends in us? Bofaui, Smnons, xxU. 

(e> To be or become remiss in or neglectful of ; remit ; re- 
lax : as, to dacken labor or exertion. 

slack-Jianded (slak'han^ded), a. Bemiss ; neg- 
lectful ; alack. [Bare.] 

Heroic rascality which is ever on the prowl, and which 
finds well-stocked preserves under the dock-handed pro- 
tection of the local oonimlttee. 

Edinburgh Jtev., CXLV. 37a 

Black-Jaw (alak'jft), n. Impertinent language. 
[Slang.] 

“I ain’t nuwer whooped that a-waf ylt, mister," said 
Sprouse, with a twinkle In his eye ; *' but 1 mought do tt 
fur you, bein' as how ye got so much daek-Jaw." 

The Century, XXL VII. 407. 

slackly (alak^i), adv. [< ME. slakly ; < slacks 
+ -l(/2.] In a alack manner. («t) Slowly; Iu a 
leisurely way. 

We sayled forth dakly and easely ayenst the wynde, and 
so the same daye ayenst nyght we come nyghe ye yle of 
Fiscopia. Sir It. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 58. 

(b) Loosely ; not tightly. 

Her ha^, . . . dackly braided in looae negligence. 

Shak., Lover's Complalat, 1. 85. 

(c) Negligently; remissly; oarelesaly. 

That a king's children should be so convey’d. 

So dackly guarded ! Shak,, Cymbelin^ i L 64. 
id) Without briakness or activity. 

Times are dull and labor dtuMy employed. 

The American, IX. 148. 

slackness (Blak^nea), n, [< ME. slaknesse, sloe- 
nesse, < AS. sleenesy sleacticsy slackness, < sUbc, 
sleacy slack : ace slack'i.'} The character or state 
of being slack, in any sense. 

Matters of auoh weight and conseqnence are to be 
speeded with maturfte: for in a business of moment a 
man fearcth not the blame of convenient daekncec. 

The Trandaterc Co CAe Reader of BibU (X Y.X p. cxvL 

slack-salted (slak'sAPted), a. Cured with a 
arnall or deficient quantity of salt, as fish, 
slack-sised (slak'slzd), a. Bee siced^. 

slad (alad), n. [A var. of sladeiJ] A hollow in 
a hillaide. See the quotation. 

The general ai^ect presented by clay-besring ground is 
that wlitoh is locally known in Coniwall as ''‘dad," being 
a hollow depression in the side of a hill, which catches wa- 
ter as it drains from It, the water percolating through the 
soil aaaisting the decomposition of the granite beneath. 

The Engineer, LXVIL 171. 

Slada^ (slfid), ». [< ME. slade, sited, < AS. slsed, 
a valley, < Ir. slady a glen, valley.] 1. A little 
dell or valley ; a vale. 

By-gonde the broke by slente other dade. 

AUiterative Poemcied. Morris), I. 14L 
Satyrs, that In daden and gloomy dimbles dwell, 

Bon wbooting to the hills. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, U. 19a 
2. An open space or strip of greensward in a 
wood or between two woods; a glade. 

In the green wood dade 
To meet with Little John's arrowe. 

Robin Hood (Percy’s Beliquea\ 1. 79. 

8f. A harbor; a basin. 

We weyed and went out at Ooldmore gate, and from 
thence in at Balsey dade, and so into Orwol wanda, where 
we came to an anker. Bakiuyt'g Voyagee, L 8ia 

slade*^f. An obsolete preterit of slide. 

Slade^ (slad), n. [Origin obscure; cf. gfane.] 

1. A long narrow spade with a part of on© 
side turned up at right angles, used for cutting 
peats; a peat-spade. [Ireland.] 

The peat is cut from the bog, In brick-shaped blocks, by 
means of a peonllar spade known aa a dade, and, after 
being dried in staoka, is used as fuel. 

Huadey, Physiography, p. 284* 

2. The solo of a plow. E. £t, Knight, 

fllaft (sla), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of sloe. 

To the grene-wood 1 maun gae. 

To pu* the red rose and the doe. 

CMpatrtak (ChUd’a Bellwla L U2^ 
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Blaert, n. A Middle Englieh form of XX. n. 1. Dirty or elabbery worlc.'^D* The 

slag^ (slagX [< dross, dross of - mixed refuse of a Idtohen. [Sooteh in «U uses.] 

metal, slag, ss G. »ciMaeke, dross, slaek, sedi- slait (sl&t), a. [Formerly also alaightf origin 
meiits(seA/aoA^9to»M, stone eomingjfrom scoria^ obscure.] 1. An aoeustomed run for sbeep. 
slag), s LG. dakke^ scoria; cf. icel. alagna^ Aubrey, Hence — 8. A place to which a person 
flow over, be spilt, slagf wet, water penetrat- is accustomed. HalHmlh [Prov. Exig. J 
iug walls, slagiy wet, dampness; akin to slaek^, slake^ (slak), v , ; pret. and pp. slakedy ppr. $Uik^ 
Of. slcLck!^ and 8laeken^,'\ I, The earthy matter ing, [(a) Sktkey intr., ME. slakeUf alehmy slaMeny 
separated, in a more or less completely fused < AS. Hieodany become slack or remiss (in 
and vitiifled condition, during the reduction comp, dslcaoton); (6) E. dial, alatohy tr., < ME. 
of a metal from its ore. Slws are the reeuli of the alekfceny < AS. alecoan as GS. slekhiany quench, 
oomblnation with one another, and with the fluxes added, extinguish (cf. Icel. sloitro, pp. ehkinn, slake, 
of the ellicioua ana other mineral Bubatanoes contained in itUicha Dan alukke auhnch allav slakel: 

the ore. and they vaiy greatly in character according to f J * 

the uaiuro of Se oree and flnxea uaed. Blait-furnaco ' f , , 4 

Blags are essentially sUlcatea of lime and alumina the a doublet of slakeK^ I. mtrans. If. To become 
alumina having usaally been present in the ore, and the ' ' * ' * - 

lime added (In the form of carbonate of llm^as a flux, or 
as a means of obtaining a slag sufficiently fluid to allow 
of the easy and complete eeparation from it of the re< 
duced metal. The alag of iron-furnaoeB is frequently 
called efiMfer. 

la lHimt*ottt paaston’s $la 0 and aoot 
Fit soil to strew its dainty seeds on? 

hov^, Arcadia Redivlva. 

8. The scoria of a volcano. 

The more cellular Iclnd fof lava] is called sooriacaons 
laTs; or, if very ^nly cellular, volcanic sccnria or slap. 

Xmous, Manual of Geology (Sd ed.), p. 727. 

Foreground black with stones and s/apt. 

Tennyson, Fiuaoe of Art. 

Slugl (slag), V, i. ; pret. and pp. alaggedy ppr. 
lagging, [< alag'^y n.] To form a slag, or to 
cohere when Seated so as to become aslag>Uke 
mass. 

glag^ (slag), n, [A var. of A hollow or 

depression of land. EarlL 
slag-brick (slag'brik), n. Brick made from slag, 
slag-car (slag'khr), n. A two-wheeled iron oar 
used to carry slag from a furnace to a dump- 
ing-place. 

slsg-numaoe (slag'f^r^nas), ft. A furnace for 
the extraction of lead from slags, and from ores 
which contain but very little lead. 

Slaggy (slag'i), a. [< atof/i + -yi.] Pertaining 
to or resembling slag: as, a hard slaggy>m&s6 ; 
stopoy lavas. 

slag-nearth (slag^h&rth), n. A rectangular fur- 
nace built of fire-brick and cast-iron, and blown 
by one twyer: it is sometimes used in treating 
the rich leuags produced in various lead-smelt- 
ing operations. The Squish slag-hearth, used 
to some extent in England, is circular, and has 
three twyers. 

Slaght-boomf^. [Prop. *alaghbo<m or ^slach- 
boomy repT. BiD. glachboonty D. alagbooni, a bar, 

< alachy alaghy D. yfay, a blow (< skmn, strike, = 

E. skiy^), + boomy l^am: see beamy boom^,'\ A 
bar or barrier. 

Xaoh end of the hteh street leading through the Towne 
ws« seonred i^nst Horse with strong sicqrM-Ooofiws which 
our men call Tum-pikes. 

BdaUon of Action oefore Cyrenoeoter (1642), p. 4. (Davies.) 

•lag-fllliagle (slag'sbing^gl), n. Coarsely bro- 
ken slag, used as ballast for making roads, 
slag-wool (slag'wdl), n. Same as aiiicate cotton 
(wnich see, under cotton^). It is occasionally 
used as a non-conducting material, as in pro- 
tecting steam-pipes, 
alaiet, V, An obsolete form of slayl. 
slai^ti, n. Same as alait. 
slain (elan). Past participle of alay^ — Letters 
of fllalns, in old Scots fate, letters inscribed by the rela- 


slack; loosen; slacken; fall off. 

When the body's strongest sinews dako, 

Then is the soul most aotiveu quiede, and gay. 

Sir J, Dov^ssTlminortal. of Soul, Ui. 

8t. To be lax, remiss, or negligent. 

Hit were to long, lest that I tholde dako 
Of thing that bereth more effect and charge. 

CAoueer, Good Women, 1. 610. 

8f. To become less strong, active, energetic, 
severe, intense, or the like; abate; decrease; 
fail; cease. 

Thl siste and heeryng bigynneth to dako. 

Thee needith helthe and good counaaile. 

Bymno to Virgin^ etc. (£. £. T. 8.X p* 71. 
When It dreew too the derk d the dale daked^ 

The bard busked too bedde. 

AUaaunder qf Maeodoino (G. E. T. S.), 1. 714. 
As then his sorrow somewhat 'gan to dake, 

Trom bis full bosom thus he them bespake. 

Drayton^ Barons' Wars, v. 14. 

4t. To desist; give over; fall short. 


or in tome feium oonfuMd wiflk tML aUbk^f 
Tob6snmr;daab. 

glak^ (alfik), fi. HaMht^yvA Ai^oveidyor 
slabbery daub; a slight dabbupg or bedaubing 
as with something soft and slabbery ; a 
[S<^toh.] 

May be a touch o* a blaofcit oorfc, or a tMb$ o' natot, 

Soetty Baari of Htd-Lothlim, irit 

fllaka^ (silk), n. [E. dial, also aktuka, alokey 
aluke; ^rhaps eonueoted with alakal^A A name 
of va^ous lories of Algmt ohiefly marine and 
of the edible sortsi as Vim ZactWHty JJ, latia* 
aimuy and Porphffra ladnUata: applied also to 
fresli-water species, as JEnteromoiipha and per- 
haps Conferva. [Piut. Eng.] 
alaka-ku6 (sl&k^&l), n. Bfither of the sea- 
weeds JPorpkyra and XJha Laetuca, 
BlakeleaaUWlesba. [< slaitoi + ^cmr.] In- 
capable of being slaked or quenched; inextin- 
giuBbable ; insatiable. Byrm. 
sjake-troni^ (sl&k'trdf), n. A water-trou{^ 
used by blacki^iths to cool their tools in forg- 


ing. 

alakin ( 


_ 1 pardon 

slaiffter (slas'ter), n. [Prob. ult. (with inter- 
change of ak and at) \ 8w. alaakUy dash with 
water (alaaky wet), ss Dan. ataake, dabble, pad- slake^ (slak), n 
die: see sioshy, and cf. stock, riusA] 1. Dirty, slaky *alakk€y < 
slovenly, or slobbery work; a mess. ... - 

i at the painting trade yet?" aaid Meg; **an 
r ye used to make with ft ' 

Seott, 


They wol not of that flrste purpos s 

0/unieer, Clerk’s Tala !• 70S. 
Bat xeue me grace Iro synne to floe, 

And him to loue let me nenere date. 

ilymM to Virgin^ etc. (E. E. T. SL), p. 11. 

6. To become disintegrated and loosened by 
the action of water; h^ome chemically com- 
bined with water : as, the lime slakes. 

n. trana. 1. To make slack or slow; slow; 
slacken. 

At length he saw the hindmost overtake 
One of those two, and force him turne hli face ; 
However loth he were his way to dakt, 

Yet mote he algates now abiaa and answere make. 

SponooTy F. Q., V. vlli. 6. 

8. To make slack or loose; render less tense, 
firm, or compact; slacken. Specifically — 3. 
To loosen or disint-egrate ; re<fuce to powder 
by the action of water : as, to alake lime. Also 
alack, — 4t. To let loose; release. 

At poach of Jewes the custom was 
Ane of prison to stoke, 

Withouten dome to latt him pas 
ffor that hegh feat sake. 

MS. Hart. 4196, If. 209 (Cath. Ang., p. 842X 

5. To make slack or inactive ; hence, to quench 
or extinguish, as fire, appease or assuage, as hun- 
ger or thirst, or mollify, as hatred : as, to alake 
one’s hunger or thirst; to alake wrath. 

To dak» bis hunger and oncombre his teeth. 

Chaueor, Good Women, 1. 2006. 
It could not stoke mine Ire nor ease my heart. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 8. 29. 
A wooden bottle of water to stoke the thirst in this hot 
climate. JPoeoeke, Description of the East, 1. 181. 

Air-flaked lime, lime which has been converted into a 
mixture of hydrate and cuu'bonate by exposure to moist air. 
— Slalrad luttf, or hydrate of Unie, qnlcklime reduced 
to a state of powderby the action of water upon it. In 
the process the lime combines chemically with about one 
tbira of its weight of water, producing a great evolution 
of heat 


(slak'in), n. See aladcen^. 

(slam), V . ; pret. and pp. alammedy 
alanming, [< Sw. dial. aUimma ss Korw. aU 
moy aUmbOy strike, bang, slam, as a door; cf. 
the freq. form Icel. alamrOy alambra a Norw. 
alamray slam; ef. Sw. alamrOy prate, chatter, 
jingle, alammcTy a clank, noise: perhaps ult. 
akin to alap^,'] L tram. 1. To close with force 
and noise; shut with violence; bang. 

Mr. Muasle opened one-half of the carriage gate, to ad- 
mit the sedan, . . . and immediately dommod it in the 
faces of the mob. JHokeno, Plokwlok, xxv. 

8. To push violently or rudely; beat; cuff. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 8. To throw violentlv and with 
a loud, sudden noise: as, to slam a book down 
upon the table. — 4. In card-plamug, to beat by 
winning all the tricks in a hand or game. 

IX. intrans. To move or close violently and 
with noise ; strike violently and noisily against 
something. i 

The door Is damming behind me every moment, and 
people are constantly going out and in. 

Maeaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 266. 

The wind suddenly arose, the doors and shutters of the 
h^f-uninhablted jroonastof^ itomm^ and^ grait^ uin^ 


if. Ownon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 1 
[< alam^t t^] 1 . A violent and 


"Are you a 
unco darner y 


» with it long qrne.' 

K, Bt. Itonan's Well, 11, 

8. A slobbery mass or mess. 

Thewfne! . . . if ever we were to get good o't, it was by 
taking it naked, and no wl' your sugar and your daioten 
— I wish, for ane, I had ne'er kend the * 


[< ME. alakOy appar. a var. of 
ri. alakki, a slope on a moun- 
tain’s edge : ' see aUwk^. The word seems to be 
confused in part with alake^, and 8laek\ n., 4.] 
1. A chann^ through a swamp or mud-flat. 


fflaiflter (slds^tdr), r. 
To bedaub. 


aour smack o 't. 
iSItoff, St. Bonan's WeU, xzxil. 

[< alaiatery «.] X. trana. 


There, by a little stoke. Sir lAnnoelot wounded him sore, 
nigh unto the death. Marto d’ArfAure, vi. 6. 

Yarrow Slake, a ruined haven half-flUed by the wash of 
sand and soli, which stlU receives the waton of the Tyne 
at flood, and ia left dry at ebb. You have to wind round 
this basin, or sioto as It is called, to reach Shields. 

W. Howitt, Visits to Remarkable Places (ed. 1842X p. 140. 

Die narrative of adventures by day and by night in a 


n. <»frow. 1. To slabber; eat dabbertogly 


or in a slovenly manner. 

Ha& there 's a soup parrltch for ye ; it will set ye bet- 
ter to be daiaUering at uiem. &}ott, Antiquary, x. 

2. To move or work in a slovenly, dirty, or 
puddling manner: as, alaiatering through a 
muddy road. [Scotch in all uses.] 
fllaifrtiery (slfts't^r-i), a, and n. [Also akdairy ; < 
o/awtorH- -pi.] X. a. Slabbering; sloppy; disa- 
greeable: as, alaiatery work; alaiatery weather. 


Athanmtm, No. 8200, p. 84a 

8. Slime or mud. 

Being dreadfully venom'd by rolling in sfoAe. 

W. HaUy Sketch of Local Hlet. of the Fena 
(N. and 6tli aer. 

illtke^ (slak), V. t. : pret. and pp. alaked, ppr. 
slaking. [Prob. < Uol. aletk^a » Sw. aUekam 
Dan. aUkkOy lick, m late MHG. aMken, G. acMedk- 
en, lick, lap, eat ravenously; perhaps aldn to, 


their binges. 

glaini(8lam),n. , 

noisy collision or oang, as when a door is sud- 
denly shut by the wind, or by a vehement push : 
as, the shutters were closed with a alam. — 8. 
The winning of all the tricks in a hand at whist, 
or in a game of euchre. — 8. The refuse of alum- 
works. 

(slam), n, [Origin obscure.] An old 
game at cards. 

Ruffe, atom, trump, nod^, whisk, bola onnt, new-ont, 
Unto the keeping of foure knaves hel put 

JoAnToptor, Works (1680X (i^utm) 

At Post and Paire, or Stamy Tom Tuck would play 
This Ohriatmaa, but his want wherwith says nay. 

Harriek, Upon Tuck. 

(slam), n. [Cf . D. alomp sk G. achlampey a 
slattern {acklampeny be dirty or slovenly) ; wob. 
a nasalized form, < D. alap as G. achlaff ss Dan. 
slap ss Sw. altWy lax, loose, lazy. Of. alamkin.l 
An ill-sbaped, shambling fellow. 

Mim Hoyden. J don't like my lord’s sbapea norsa 
Hurm, Why in good truly, as a body may say, he is but 
a atom. KanArupA, The Relapse, v. 6. 

slam-bAttg (slam 'bang'), euiv. and a. Same as 
dap^bang. 

alamlrtfi (slam'kin), n. {Meoalammerhirt; So. 
alammUdny also alammawa; appar. < 4- 

-X»n,] 1. A slatternly woman; a slut. [Prov. 

J — d* A loose morning-gown worn by 
women about the middle of tixe eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was trimmed with ouffs and mflles of 
laoe. 

(slan), fi. A dialectal plural of aloe. Also 
aUma, 

slmdflr (slanMdr)|n. rEarly mod. £. also dam^ 
doTy alaundre; < ME. ahundery aelaunder, adan- 
drey aetaundrey aklamdrey adondrey < OF. eadan* 
dre^ eadaundrey with interloping I (ef . «1- often 
ack in ME.) for older eaeamret eaeandte, dfegn- 
deley aeamdde m Pr. eaoandd m Sp. eaedndah m 
Pg. eaeandah m It aeandalOt < llL. aeandaHmiy 
offense, reproaoh, scandal: see amndaty of whioo 
aUtnder is tuns a doublet.] Xf* A cause of stum- 
bling or offense ; a stumbling-bloek ; offense. 
Hahntf aone slial Mhde hit asgelfl, and iher Shuldeii 
hit tmme alls astoim^ sadhs^^ 

8t. Beproaeh; disgrace; ifliame; soendal. 



itmMXU, Tr»v«la, p. 19. 


HIM li.gfw afmunimu 


TbtMf ifondiff 6i thy iiioth«r’s hMvy womb ! 
l^ttloittMMl iituo (rf thy tother’s loins ! 

Shak., Rich. Ul., i 8. 881. 

3f , jai fame ; bad name or repute* 

Hio tdaumdft of Walter ofte end wyde sprodde. 

CfiauceTf CMc's Tile, 1. 066. 

Yon then not find me, daughter, 
after the datukr of most st^mothera 
BvU-eyed unto you. Shak.f C^mheline, 1. 1. 71. 

ft, A false tale or report maliciously uttered, 
and intended or tending to injure the good 
name and reputation of another: as, a wicked 
and spiteful aktnder; speoidcally. in laWf oral 
defamation published without legal excuse 
(Cooley). Defamation if not oral is termed IfM. Asner- 
stone ntoicen only to the subieot of them are not inlaw 
deemed slander, oeoause not injarloas to reputation ; but 
when spoken in the hearing of a third person they are 
deemed published. Slander is a tort only to be proofed 
for in a civil action, while libel is also punishable ciiml* 
nally. 

To bekbyten and to bosten, end bare fab witnease ; 

To scornie end to sodde, msUmndtet to make. 

Pien PUnvman (C\ lii. 86. 

Slander oonsista in falsely and maliolously charging an* 
other with the ooromission of aome public offense, oriml- 
nel in ttaetf, and indictable, and snojecttiig the party to 
an infamoas punishment* or involving moral turpitude, 
or the breach of aome pubUo trust, or with any matter in 
relation to his particular trade or vocation, which, if true, 
would render him unworthy of employment* or, lastly, 
with any other matter or thing by which apeoial Injury is 
sustained. K^nt 

Qaiok*ciroulating dandert mirth afford 
And reputation bleeds in ev'ry word. 

Ckurem, The Apology, 1. 47. 

6. The fabrication or uttering of such false rc> 
ports; aspersion; defamation; detraction : as, 
to be given to slander. 

The worthiest people are the moet injured by dander. 

Swifi' 

slander (slan'dCr)* v. t. TEarly mod. E. also 
eiaunder. sclaunder; < ME. elaunderen, ecMun- 
dermt maundren^ selaindren, ekaunderen^ < OF. 
eeelandrer, eecUtndrirf eseandrerj offend, dis- 
grace. < eaelandrej eecandrCf offense, scandal: 
see elander, n. Ch ecandah v.] If. To bo a 
stumbling-block to ; give offense to ; offend. 

And who euere sohal edaundre oon of thes Utle bllouy nge 
in me, it is good to him that a rnylne stoon of assii were 
don aboute his necke, fuid were sent in to the see. 

Wtfdif, Hark ix. 41. 

2t« To discredit ; disgrace ; dishonor. 

Tax not so bad a voice 
To dander muslo any more than once. 

8hak„ Much Ad<^ U. 8. 47. 

8. To speak ill of ; defame ; calumniate ; dis- 
parage. 

When one is euiU, he doth desire that all be eulU ; if he 
be edaundered, that all be defamed. 

Qwttara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1A77X p. 96. 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to dander, 
Oat»Bweeten*d not thy breath. 

Shak,, Oymbeline* iv. 2. 228. 

Bpeciffcally — 4. In fate, to utter false and in- 
jurious tales or reports regarding; injure or 
tarnish the good name and reputation of, bv 
false tales maliciously told or propa^teo^. 
See slander f n., 4, and compare Ubel. — 5. To re- 
proach; charge: with tritA. 

To dander Valentine 

WiffA falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent 

.SAa».,T. G. ofV., ill. 8. 81. 
»fyB. A Jkifttme, Cahmniaie, etc. See asperse 
slimderGr (slanMCr-4r), n. [< ME. maunderer; 
< standeTf e., 4* -eri.] One who slanders ; a ca- 
lumniator ; a def amer ; one who wrongs another 
by maliciously uttering something to the injury 
of his good name. 

The domes aalle than be redy 

Tille the ddenmdefeet of God sUe myghty. 

HampoU, Prlcke of Oonsoienoe, 1. 7048. 

Itsilaff or danderere, teU*tales, or sowers of dissension. 

Jer, Taylor. 

•Utlld«rfollyf(slan'dd]vf(a-i^^ l<^skmder- 

fid (< stSnder + -finl) + Slanderously ; 

calumuiously. 

Ha had at all ttoum^ bafora the judges of hisoaosa, uaed 
hfunelf ttoravanmtly to the King's Hajas^, and stotwfsr* 
iWitf towards hb oonynafl. 

CMiftog Bsak <iaotad in Stiypa's Chatimar, 1. 8^ 

ilftndmiui (slan^d4ivush a, [< OF. eselan-^ 
drmuPt < etoiaiMfre, slander: see slandei*. Of. 
goandoAnor, a.] If, Scandalous; ignominious; 
disgraceful; shameful. 

The tOa and sfaNtobrciis death of the cross. 

BodtidMemOiesCUin). 
U|^ and aliNidsraiw to thy mother's womh 
fill of unplaealiig biota and irtghtlsaa atalna. 


8. Containing slander or deAsmation; ca- 
lumnious; defamatory: as, slanderom words, 
speeches, or reports. 

He hath stirred up the people to parsaouta It with ex- 
probatious and elana^oue worua 

Ladmer, 6th Sermon bef. Sdw. VL* 1649. 

As by ilatteiy a man opens his bosom to his mortal 
enemy, so by detraction and a elanderoue misraport ha 
shuts the same to hb best friends. South. 

3. Oiven to Bladder; uttering defamatory words 
or tales. 

Done to death by danderoue tongues 
Was the Hero that here Ilea 

8hak.y Much Ado* v. 8. 8. 

slandcroUBly (slan'dCr-us-li), adv. In a slan- 
derous manner; with slander; calunmiously; 
with false and malicious report. Bom. iii. 8. 

slanderouaness (slan'dCr-us-nes), n. Slander- 
ous or defamatory character or quality. 

slanet (slan), n, [< Ir. sleaghan^ a turf-spade, 
dim. or sleagh^ a spear, pike, lanoe. Of. sladeBJ] 
A spade for cutting turf or digging trenches. 

Dig your trench with daoee. 

JmUy Modem lluahendman (1760X IV..11. 4a (Davlee.) 

Unfortunately, in cutting the turf where Uiis was found, 
the elane or spade struck the middle ; it only, however, 
bruised it. Cm. VaManey, quoted in Arohisologb* VIL 167. 

(slang). An obsolete or archaic preterit ^ 

slang^ (slang), n. [Origin obscure; perhaps, 
like slanket. connected with stonA, slim, and ult. 
with sling^.l A narrow piece of land. Also 
slanket. HalUwell. 

There mnneth forth into the sea a certain shelfe otelang. 
like unto an out thruai tongue, such as Englishmen in old 
time termed a File. 

Holland, tr. of Camden, p. 716. (fiaviee.) 

Eventually, though vc^ beat, he struggled across a 
couple of grass fields into the dang adjoining Brown's 
Wood. The Pidd, April 4, 1885. {Eneye. Diet.) 

slang^ (slang), n. [Of obscure cant ori^n; the 
form suggests a connection with sUnOf m a way 
indicated by the use of sling and fling in * to 
sling epithets,’ * to fling reproaches,’ etc., and 
by similar uses of relatea Scand. forms, as 


si1 All g LVW liuyi gm* 

certain professions, oooupattons, and classes of society, 
such as racing dang, couege dang, club dang, literary 
doing, political dang. (See cants,) slang etiters more or 
lest into all colloquial speech and intq inferior popular 
literature, as novels, newspapers, polltioal addresses, and 
b apt to break out even in more serious writings. Slang 
as such is not necessarily vulgar or ungrammatical v in* 
deed, it b generally correct in idiomatic icimi, and tlmugh 
frequently censured on this ground, it oftea in fact, owes 
its doubtiul character to other causes. Slang b often 
used adieotively : as* a dang expreaalon. See the quota- 
tiouB below. 

The amallest urchin whose tongue could tang 
Shock'd the dame with a volley of dang. 

Hood, Tale of a Trumpet 

Cant* as used in the phrases thieves’ cant*” "tinkera' 
cant," "printers’ cant,” or the cant of any craft or calling, 
b really a bnguage within a laii^age, and b intended to 
conceal the thoughts of those who iitter it from the un- 
initiated. Slang, on the pther hand, b open to all the 
world to use, and its ranks are recruited in various waya 
JV. and Q„ 7th ser., VIII. 841. 
Oentsr thieves* slang in which the middle vowel 

of a word la laken as its initial letter, and other letters 
or syllables are added to give the woM a finish, as lock 
beoomes "ockler," pitch, "itebper/’ etc. Ribton Tumer. 
Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 478.— flfUDSi * 
of cant or secret alangBpoKeii by street vsgaDonas In Lon- 
don, consisting of the substitution of words or sentences 
which rime with other words or sentences intended to be 
kept secret: as, "apples and pears’* for etatre; "Cain and 
Abel" for a taUe. See baokdang.oftfn. S. Slang, Coh 
loguiaHem, etc. Bee eanXS. 

slang^ (slang), v. [< slanfi, n.] L intrans. To 
use slang; employ vulgar or vituperative lan- 
guage. 

To demg with the flahwivea. 

Mayheuf, Loudon Labour and London Poor, IH. 860. 

n. trans. To address slang or abuse to; be- 
rate or assail with vituperative or abusive lan- 
guage; abuse; scold. 


Every gentleman abused bg 
bargee was bound there and i 
challenge him to fistienffs. 


a cabman or deaged by a 
ben to take off bb ooati^ 
TheSpeeMar. 


As the game went on and he lost^ and had to pay, . . . 
he dropped his amiability, danged hb partner, declared 
he wouldn’t play any more, and went away in a fury. 

H. James, Jr,, Little Touiv p. 89. 

• These drones are posted separately, as "not worthy tO 
be classed," and privately eiatiged afterwards by tbe llaa- 
ters and Seniors. C.A.Sristeo “ “ ‘ 


by similar uses of related Scand. forms, as ^claiawd," rad privately ^^afteTOrdaby^cII^ 
Norw. sleng, a. fllingiiig, a device, a burden of ^ ilniversity.p. loa 

a song; stengja, slmg (slengja ^eften, abuse, slangs (slane), n. [Origin obscure and vai 
lit. ^ sling the jaw’); slengjenamn, a nickname; ofTslang^y slang^,'] 1. Among London c 
slengje^d, an insulting word or allusion ; Icel, mongers, a counterfeit weight or measun 
slgnar, slyngum, cunning: see sUng^. The noun, gome of the street weights, a good many of th< 
in this view, must have arisen in quasi-com- dangs, but I believe they are aa honest as mray 
position (slano-patter, alano-word, siaiia-name, shop-kei^w* a^ all. ^ i 

etc. ), or else from the verb. Evidence of early Mayhew, London Labour rad London Poor, 1 

use IS lacking. The word heus nothing to do with 2. Among showmen: (a) A performance 
language or lingo, and there Is no evidence to es- A traveling booth or show. Mayhew.^ 
tarnish a Gipsy origin.] 1. The cant words or hawker’s license: as, to be out on tbe 
jargon used by thieves, peddlers, beggars, and travel with a hawker’s Hot 

the vagabond classes generally; cant. [Thieves slang.] 

Slang in the sense of the cant language of tbievea ap- sIkM® (slang), ^ alang^, sUtM^,} 

pears in print certainly as early as the middle of tbe last watch-chain. [Thieves slang.] —2. pi. 
century. It was included by Grose in hb "Dictionary of irons or fetters worn by convicts. The ■Unj 
the Vulgar Tongue," nublbhed in 1766. But it was many Mat of a chain weighing from seven to eight ponm 


bIauk^ (slang), n. [Origin obscure and various ; 
cf. slaspS, slang^,'] 1. Among London coster- 
mongers, a counterfeit weight or measure. 

Some of the street weights, a good many of them, are 
slangs, but I believe they ere aa honest as mray of the 
ahop-keepere’ after all. 

Mayhew, London Labour rad London Poor, 11. 104. 
2. Among showmen: (a) A performance, (b) 
A traveling booth or show. Mayhew. ^9. A 
hawker’s license: as, to be out on tbe slang 
(that is, to travel with a hawker’s lioeuse). 
[Thieves’ slang.] 

Blang^ (slang), n. [Cf. slang^, slang^.'i 1, A 
wat^-chain. [Thieves’ slang.]— 2. pi. Leg- 


Btang^ (slang), n. [Cf. slang^, sla\ 
watch-chain. [Thieves’ slang.] — 


r uj^eaaiiig btoto snd 




the Vulgar Tongue,' nublished in 1786. But it was many 
years before it was allowed a place In any vocabubry of 
our speech that confined Itoelf to tbe language of good 
speakers and writers. Ib absence from such works would 
not necessarily Imply that it had not been In frequent use. 
Still, that this never had been the case we have aireot evi- 
dence. 8cott* in his novel of "Redgauntlet," which ap- 
peared in 1824, when using Gie word, felt the necessity of 
defining It; and his definition shows not only that it was 
generally unknown, but that it bad not then begun to de- 
part at all from Ib original sense. In the thirteenth chap- 
ter of that work, one of tbe characters b represented aa 
ttying to overhear a conversation, . . . but . . . "what 
dto actually reach hb ears was disguised so oompletdy by 
the use of cant words and the thfevea' Latin called slang 
that, even when he caught the words* he found himssilf as 
far aa ever from the sense of their conversation. " Ho one 
who b now accustomed either to speak slang (in def. 8], or 
to speak of the usera of it, would think of connecting it 
with anything peculiar to the laiwaage of thieves. Yet 
It is clear from this one quotation that the complete 
ohange of meaning which the term has nndergone haa 
taken place within a good deal leas than sixty yean. 

Ths Padon, Oct 9, IBSO, p. 289. 

Let proper norsea be assigned, to take care of these 
hobesofgraoe (young thieves]. .. . The master who teaches 
them should Ite a man wdl versed in the crat language 
commonly called the Slang patter. In which they should by 
all means excel. 

Jonathan WUds Advies to his Suossssor C1768)i (Hodsn.) 
2. In present use* colloquial words and phrases 
which have originated in the cant or rude speech 
of the v^bond or unlettered classes* or. be- ; 
longing in form to standard speech, have ac- 
quired or have had given them restricted, capri- 
rious, or extravagantly metaphorical meanings* 
and are regarded as vulgar or inelegant, ex- 
omplaa of ebnir are rum for 'queer,* gay tor Missolute,’ 
oornsd, tight, sntsd, etc., for 'tntoxtoated/ awfiMy for ‘ex- 
ceedingly,* jedy for ‘siti^sing, uncommon,’ daisy for j 
something or somebody thst b charming or admirable, 
Hsk (At huekd or hopUhe twig tor ‘die,* etc. Thb coUo- 
qubl «ang also eontuns many words derived from thieves’ 


irons or fetters worn by convicts. The slangs oon- 
sbt of a chain weighing from seven to eight pounds and 
about three feet long, attached to ankle-basils riveted on 
the left the slack being suspended from a leather wobt- 
iNuid: hence the name. 

slangily (slang'i-li), adr. {< slangy + 4y^. "I In 
slang or slangy usage ; by users of slang; ir- 
reverently. 

The simple announcement of what Is sometimes afanofty 
called an adveitbing dodge. The Advanee, Dec. 88, 1886. 

slangineiw (slang'i-nes), H. [< slangy + -n«89.] 
Slangy character or quality : as, the sUtnginess 
of one’s speech. 

Their speech has lesspertnem. flippancy, radjAmototBi. 

Atheneewn, Ha 888A p. 681 

slangrillf, n. [Origin obscure; cf. slang^ and 
gastgrel.'} A lout; a fellow: a term of abuse. 

The third was a long, leane, olde. daverlng oiangrtU, 
with a Braslll staffe in the one hand, rad a whipcord in 
the other. 

Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier. (Dosbs.) 

Blangnlax (slang'g^-l^), a. [< slang^ -aiar; 
formed after angular, etc.] Havixm the nature 
or character of slang; slangy. [Euimorous.] 


tit. 1. 44. 


Little Swilb is treated on several hands. Being oaked 
what he thinks of the proceedings, he characterises them 
(his strength lying in a dangular dlreotion) oa "a rummy 
start" JMetonaUeakHousaxt. 

slang-whBlIg (alanff'hwang), v. i. [A varied 
rediipl. of slang^j v.j To use slangy or ahueive 
language; talk in a noisy, abusive, or railing 
way. [Colloq,] 

with tropes from Billingsgate’s dang-whmgii^ Tartars. 

Hood, Ode to%m Wilson. 

fllaag-wliaiiger (slang’hwang'^r), n. A scurriL 
ous, noisy, or railing person ; a noisy* abusive, 
or long-vnnded talker. [Colloq.] 

It embraces alike all manner of concerns, from the or- 
qrabatton of a divau ... to (he appointment of a eon- 



•img-wbaacer 

■Uble, the penoiud dleputee of twomteeMldei|iMf<eiiiflNi 0 - 
en, the oleaniog of the ttreeti. or the econony (3 o dm 
cart irvingip 8elmagimdl» Ifo. 14« 

Blaagy «• [< l. Of, 

pertaimng to, or of the nature of ala^: as, a 
slangy expression.'--* 2. Addicted to the use of 
slang. 

Both were too gaudy, too dam, too odorona of cigara 
and too much given to horeefleah. 

IHdcwt, Our Mutual 1<>iend, IL 4. 

ilailk (slangkX a, [as; D. sUtnk s; HLG. slank ss 
MHG. iflanc^ G. whmnk s Dan. alank (cf. Bw. 
alankig), slender, meager; cf. Dan. alunken^, 
lank, gaunt; connected with alink^^ and prob. 
nit. with alink^, Cf. Slim; slender; 

lank. [Prov. Eng.] 

He la a man of ruddy complexion, brown hair and dank, 
hanging a little below hla Jaw-bonea. 

. Th» OroHd Xmpodor ExamiMd, (1096). {patit$.) 

slanket (slang'ket), a. [Of. slank and slattg^.^ 
^me as alang^* 

slant (sl&nt), r. [Also dial. (Sc.) sclent^ sklent, 
aklint; < H£. slenten, sclenteu, slope, glide, < 
Sw. dial, alenta, slanta^ slope, glide, 8w. slinia 
(pret. slant), slide, slip, glance (as a knife); 


K.] X intram. 1. Tolie obliauely to some line, 
whether horizontal or peipendicular ; slope : as, 
a slanting roof. 

It . . . dtnted doune to the erthe. 

Arthure (ed. SoutheyX II. 281. 
Lo ! on the aide of yonder rianHng litll, 

Beneath a apreading oak*8 broad foliage, alia 
tnie shepherd swain. JDoddey, Agriculture, ilL 244. 
The shades that danUd o'er the green. 

KeaU), 1 Stood Tiptoe upon a Little HIU. 

2. To go or turn off at a small angle from some 
direct line; deviate: as, at this point the road 
slants off to the right. Speeifically — 8. To ex- 
ag^rate ; ^^draw the long bow fl b. [Scotch.] 

— 4. To have a leaning; incline. 

**Yoor minister sartin doos atont a leetle towards th’ 
Armlnlana; he don't quite walk the crack," Josh aaya sea 
he. n. B. Stowt, Oldtown, p. 4S3. 

MaatHig ftltCb, a stltoh In doable croobet-work produ- 
cing abort diagonal lines in the finished fabric. 

IL trana. To give a sloping direction to; 
set or place at an angle to something else: as, 
slant the mirror a little more. 

■lAIlt (slimt), a. and ft. [< ME. slants, slonte, in 
the phrase on slante, o slotite, a slants; < slant, 
V, ik.astantJi 1. u. Sloping; oblique; inclined 
fh>m a direct line or plane. 

The clonda 

Juatllng. or push’d with winds, rude in their shock. 

Tine ^e dant lightning. Milton, I*, L., x. 1079. 

Cloads through which the setting day 
Flung a dant glory far away. 

H'hittier, The Preacher. 

The busiest man can hardly resist the influence of such 
a day; farmers are prone to bask in the danl sunlight at 
such times, and to talk to one another over line>fencea or 
seated on top-rails. Jf. Effgleston, The Graysons, xxxi. 
t firs, in gun. Seejfre, 13. 

.It. 1. An oblique direction or plane; a 
slope. 

It lies on a dant, C. Bichardtan, 

2. An oblique reflection or gibe ; a sarcastic re- 
mark.--* 3. A chance; an opportunity. [Slang.] 

— filant of wind (nout), a transitory breeze of favorable 
wind, or the period of its dnratioh. 

fllfiatendicnlar (slhn-ten-dik'fl-lhr), a. [(.slant 
+ •endieular as in perpendiculdr.'J Oblique, tiot 
perpendicular ; Indirect. [Humorous slang.] 

And he (St. Vitos] must pot hlmsdf [in the calendar) 
under the first saint, with a danUndieular reference to the 
other. De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 289. 

filantillgly (sl&n'ting-li), adr. 1. In a slanting 
or sl^ng manner or direction.— 2t. Indi- 
rectly. 

Their first attempt which th^ made wm to prefer 
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lin. Baynes had gone up atairs to her pmk ms^smA, 
had dagpad her boys, and waa lo<d^iHf ^ t ^ 

In yonder green meadow, to memory dear, 
fie atom a moaquita and broahea a tear* 

(Vr.lTfiloies, City and CJounijy. 

2. To strike with ; bring upon or against some- 
thing with a blow. 

Blok, who thua long had paaalve aat 
Here atrok'd his Chin and oomc'd hla Hat, 

Then dapp'd his Hand upon the Board. 

prior, Alma. I 

, «faRP, 

, nlo^ a 
, m, a OHG, 
*alapf€ (> It. sehiaffo), a box on the ear: see 
y/api, e.] 1 . A blow given with the open hand, 
or with something flat. 

Warre the home and holes lest thsi flynge 
A dappe to the. 

PtUladiu», Huabondrie (B. B. T. 8.), p. 182. 
Be hastened up to him, gave him a hearty shake of the 
hand, a cordial slap on the hacl^ and some otlmr equally 
gentle tokens ot satisfaction. Mfiis fiumaif, Evellnii, xxxiL 

Slap^ (slap), adv. [An elllptioal use of slap\ 
V. and 11 .J With sudden and violent force; 
plump; suddenly. [Colloq.] 

The whips and short toms which in one stage or other 
of my Hie nave come dap upon me. 

Stems, Tristram Shandy, tii. 88. 
Hls horsa coming dap on his knees with him, threw 
Him head over heels, and away ha flew. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 11. 143. 

Slfip^ (slap), a. [< slap^, r. Ct. slap-vp, hang-np.'] 
First-rate; of tlie best; ** slap-up.” [Slang.] 

Pecmle 'a got proud now, I fatvcy that 'a one thing, and 
must have everything skip. 

Mayhsw, London uibonr and London Poor, II. 119. 


Slap^ (slap), n. [Orig^ uncertain ; porba]M a 
var. of slaci^ ; cf . Ban. slap as Bw. slapp, lax, 
loose, ra B. sUp s MLG. L^. slap =:OHG . MHO. 
slaf, O. sehlaff, feeble, weak (see sleep}.'] 1. 
A narrow pass between two hills. [Scotch.] — 
2. A breach in a wall, hedge, or fence ; a gap. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] — 8. A gap in the 
edge of a luiife, etc. [Scotch.] 
filap^ (slap), 17. t. [< alapfi, n.] To break into 
gaps ; break out (an opening), as in a solid wall. 
fPtov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
slap^ (slap). 17. An obsolete variant of sloph 
slap-bang (slap'bang^), adv. [An elliptical use 
of slap^, I’., -r hangK v.] With a slap and a 
bang; hence, suddenly; violently; with a sud- 
den noisy dash; headlong; all at once; as, to 
go slap-bang through the ice or through a win- 
dow. Also slam-hang. [Colloq.] 
slap-bang (slap'bang^h a. and n. [< slap-bang, 
adv.] L a. Violent; aashing. Also slam-hang. 
II. ft. A low eating-house. [Slang, Eng.] 
They lived in the same street, walked into town every 
morning at the Mroe hour, dined at the same dap-hang 
every day, and revelled in each other’s company every 
night. JHekens, Sketches, Characters, xi. 

slap-dash (slapMash'), adv. [An elliptical use 
of slap^, V., + d€ish, f7.J In a sudden, offliaiid, 
abrupt, random, or headlong manner; abrupt- 
ly ; suddenly ; all at once. [Colloq.] 

He took up a position opposite hls fair entertainer, and 
with much gravity execute a solemn, but marvelously 
grotesque bow ; . . . this done, he recovered body, and 
strode away agalu de^ihdash. C. Beads, Art, p. 20. 

slap-dash (sl^'dash), a. and n. [< slap-dash, 
adv.] I. a. Ifashing; offhand; abrupt; free, 
el< ■ 


'’ilfilik' 

I. TO do in a imugh or wssHnm manner* (OoP 
loq.]— 2* To rpugh-oast (a wait) with mmsit. 
idape (slftp), a* [C loel. shipr, also sH^gpr, slip- 
pery, < slwa, be sUm or smooth, >« Sw. sUpa m 
Bim* sHheimpa, tr., gvind) m G. sMs^en, slip; 
see slipK Cf. shihi*] ^ppevy; smooth ; henoe, 
crafty; hypocrlticfu. [mv. Bng.1-~iiapi ale, 
plain ale^ as exposed to me(Ubated or mixea ala-lnspe- 
hum*asoft*4Soto,f»WRyhn^ ffalHwsU. 
|dapja(k(slap'jak),a. Samea^j^hri^X [TJ.B.] 

Anon he passed the fTsgrant buokwhest SMds, brsath- 
ing the odor of the bee*hive ; and, as he beheld them, soft 
sntiolpations stole over his mtad of dainty dapfaekt, well 
buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle. 

Jrving, Sketoh-B^ p. 438. 

slappatff-poneht (slap's-ti-pouoh), s. [A va- 
riation, imitative of quick motion, of sMp the 
pouch* i. e. pocket.] The act or process of slap- 
ping the hands, when cold, against the sides to 
warm them. [Bare.] 

I cannot bnt with the lest degree of sorrow and anguish 
Inform you of our present wretched condition ; we have 
even tired our palms and our riba at danpaig-paueh, and 
. . . I [Charon] bad almost forgot to handle my aculls. 

Tom Broien, Works, 11. 126. (Davies.) 

slapper (slap'^r). n. [< slupi + -eA.] 1. One 
who or that which slaps. — 2. A person orthing 
of large size ; a whopper. [Vulgar.] 

• ■ ppr.of«Zaj>i,«.] 

alap^, V., 4* obj, 
sauce.] A parasite. Minshm. * 

Slapmuos fellows^ slabbordegullton droggelii, lubbsrdhr 
louts. Urguhart, tr. of Babelals, 1. 2(>. 

slap-fiided (slap'si'ded), a. Same as slab-sided. 
slap-up (slap'up), a. [Cf. slap^ and hang-up.] 
Excellent ; firs^rate ; flue ; scrumptious ; bang- 
up: as, a slap-up hotel. [Slang.] 

It ain’t a fortnight back since a smart female servant, 
in slapup black, sold me a basket full of doctor’s bottles. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 128. 


bills of accusation against the archbishop's chaplains and 
preachers, . . . and slarUingdy through their sides strik- 
ing at the archbishop himself. Stryps, Cranmer, 1. 199. 

filaailv (slhnt'li), adv. Obliquely; in an in- 
ciifiea direction; slopingly; slantingly. 

The yellow Moon looks danUy down, 

ThroUfirh seaward mists, upon the town. 

B. H. Stoddard, A Serenade. 

slantwise (slhnt'wiz), adv. Slantingly; slantly. 

The sunset rays thy valley fill, 

Poured dantwise down the long defile. 

WhUtUfr, The Merrimack. 

Slapl («lap), f7. t. 


careless, or happy-go-lucky; rash or random; 
impetuous: as, a smp-dash manner: slap-dash 
work ; a sUt^z-dash writer. [Colloq.] 

It was a slap dash style, unceremoniona free and easy 
—an American style. Bulu/er, My Novel, ill. 6. 

The dapdoMh ludgmenis npon srtists In others (letters] 
are veiy characteristic [of Landor). 

lo%peU, The Centmy, XXXV. 619. 

n. n. 1. A composition of lime and coarse 
sand, mixed to a liquid consistency and applied 
to exterior walls as a preservative ; rough-cast- 
ing; barling. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. The outside 
plaster filling of a half-timbered' honse, be- 
tween the beams. 

The wood is painted of the darkwt possible red, sud 
the gray dap dash is filled with red granite pebbies. 

The Century, XXXIL 428. 

8. Offhand, careless, happYgo-lneky, or ill-con- 
sidered action or work. [Colloq.] 


fiXap^ (slap), V. i. ; pret. and pp. slaftped, ppr. 
slapping, [< ME. *slappen, < JLiG. slappen (> O. 
sehlappen), slap: prob. akin to slam* and per- 
haps ult. to slay^.'j 1 . To strike with the open 
hand or with something flat: as, to slap one on 
the back; to slap a child on the hand. ^ 


As a specimen of newspaper slapdash we may point to 
■ ' ' iwia Ignatleff as *• the Bossian Mr. 

Athenssum, No. 8197, p. 14a 


the description of Gem 
Gladstone." 

4f. Violent abuse. 

Hsrk re. Monsieur, if you don’t march off I 

you ittoli an BngUsh courantof dapdash p ress t if 
shan't out of yoor ears this twelvemonth. 

Mn.Cvnaim,Twptsn9dDgfeg%Hl 


coronet overY ~ Thaekeray, Newoomes, xxxi. 

BlATgando, filargaudofii (siar-ghn^dd, -b§), a. 
[It., ppr. of slargare, enlarge, widen, ailate,< L. 
ex, out, + largus, large: see large.] In music, 
same as rallsntando. 

filaslll (slash), 47. (< ME. slaschen, < OF. esele- 
cker, esclescher, esclmher, esclechier, dismember, 
sever, disunite : same as eselichier, esclicier, es- 
clicer, > £. slice: see slice and slish, of which 
slash^ is a doublet. The vowel a apwars in 
the related word slate: see slated. In defs. 4, 5 
(where cf. the similar cut, n., 2) prob. eonfus^ 
with lashX.J I, tram. 1. To cut with long in- 
cisions; gash; slit; slice. 

They which will excell the rest in gallantry, and would 
seeme to haue slaine and eaten the most enlmleiik stash and 
ent their fleslt, end put therein a blaoke powder, which 
nener wQl bee done away. Purehas, Piliplmsge, p. H87. 

2. To cut with a violent sweep ; cut by striking 
violently and at random, as with a sword or 
an ax. 

Then liothdrew their sworda and so cut ’em and dasht 'em 
That five of them did fell. 

BoHn Hood's BMh (Child's Ballsds, V. 860X 
But presently dash off his traiterous head. 

Oreene, Alphonsus (Works, ed. Byoa IL SSX 

3. To ornament, as a garment, by cutting slits 
in the cloth, and arranging lining of brilliant 
colors to be seen underneath. 

One Man wears hls Doublet dash'd, another Isc'd, another 
plain. Sslden, Table-Talk, p. lOl 

Coetlyhiss 

Fell o'er hii 

With satin daeh'd and! 

dbott, L. of L. M., V. 16. 

4. To lash. [Bare.] 

BaniM, a sprightly swain that used to dash 
The vigorous steeds that drew his lord's oslssh. 

W. King. 

6. To crack or snap, as a whip. 

She dashed a whip she had In her hand ; the cracks 
thereof were load and dreadful. 

Dr. H. Mors, Mysteiy of Godliness (l^^p^y. 

JL intrans. 1. To strike violently and at ran- 
dom with a cutting instrument; lay about one 
with sharp blows. 

Hewing and stashing at their Idle shades. 

Slpsnsor,W.1l,n.lt.U. 
If we would see him In bis altlMss, we must go back 
totheHoiiseof Comnunis; . . . there he cuts and fiissAss. 

fiqger jrerf A, temea, p. 138. 

2, To cut or mows tapidly. 

^TheJIyharlte JMsd finmigh the uuM Him a knife 
* usnsnag, BtogMloik Ibntiooy; 


kis garb — hls Flemish ruff 
r his doublet, shaped of buff, 
satin stash'd and lined. 



riffs#- ;V , W05 

' ^ 1, A eat; a d. Da«hh^; veeUeeily twip 

gait.— sTVery big; great; r 
X AtUhinff fortune. 


•late 


Ther eteovittolee tlMmeelvea eod mark tlielr feeee w 

Xr«.T»«1, 1. «. 

9. A randem. sweepiiig cut at eometbiiig with 
au edged inatrument, as a swojrd or au ax:, or 
** >;or switch. 

^ j^Seiit r the leg by thto time; for Don Mer> 
rwere at whole mmu, 

J^fetoAer anif J2oic*l^* Maid In the mil. iv. 2. 

Andrew Vaf rienrioe . . . had only taken thia recumbent 
noature to avoid the doMkn, itaba, and plattd-balla which 
for a moment or two were flying in variona dlrectiona. 

iSoottfBob fioy, xailx. 

8. A slit out iu the stuff from which a garment 
is aMub^ inteuded to show a different and usu- 
aUf material underneath, xhia 

manner of deoovatinggarmente waa eapeoially in uae in the 
sixteenth and the early part of the aeventeenth century. 
Comxwrepan^i. and aee out under puffed. 

Her gown waa a green Turkey grogram, out all into 
panea or afo# flat, from the ahonluer and aleevea unto the 
root, and tied up at the diatance of about a hand'a-breadth 
everywhere with the aame ribbon with which her hair waa 
bound. 

herd Herbert qf Cherimryt Life (ed. HowellaX p. 112. 
Hence — 4. A piece of tape or worsted lace 
placed on the sleeves of non-commissioned of- 
uoers to distin^sh them from privates; a 
stripe. — 5. A clearing in a wood; any gap or 
opening in a wood, whether caused by the 
derations of woodmen or by wind or fire. 
Compare slashing, 2. 

All persona having occasion to bum a fallow or start 
a fire in any old chopping. wind^aiosA buah or beny lot 
awamp *^viaie*' or b^ver meadow, aball give five daya 
notice. Hew Ycrk Timee, April 18, 18S8. 

6. pU Same as slashing, 8. — 7. A wet or 
swampy place overgrown with bushes : often 
in the plural. 

Although the inner lands want these benefits (of gainel 
(which, however, no pond or daeh ia without), yet even 
they have the advantage of wlld-turkeya, dEC. 

Beeerley, Virginia, ii. H 27. 

Hen;y CJlay, the great Commoner, aa his friends loved 
to call him. waa spoken of during election-time as the 
MiUer Boy of the 

S. De Vere, Americanisms, p. 250. 
8. A mass of coal which has been crushed and 
shattered by a movement of the earth’s crust. 
[Wales.] 

Thus, the latter (the coal], which is there nearly all in 
the atate of culm or anthracite, has been for the most 
part shivei'ed into amall fragments, and is frequently ac- 
cumulated ill little trougha or hollowa, the elamee of the 
miners, JVureMson. fiUlurla (4th ed.), p. 200. 

glash^ (slash), v, i, [Also slatoh; < Sw. slaska ss 
Dan. slaske, dabble, t^dle, < Sw. Dan. slash, 
wet, filth. Ct slashp,} To work in wet. ^[Scotch.] 
fllagh^ (slash), n. [See slash, v.l A great quan- 
tity of broth or similar food. TSootch.] 
glaslier (slash'Cr), n. r< 4* -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which slaves. Specifically —(a) A cut- 
ting weapon, as a sword. 

** Had he no anna ? ” asked the Justice. '* Ay, ay, they 
are never witboui barkers and AaeXere," 

Sodtt, Guy Manneiing, xxxil. 
(b) An instrument or appliance of various kinds used in 
•omo slashing operation. (1) In brieXmakins, a piece of 
wrought-lron three feet in length, three inches wide, and 
three eighths of an inch thick, set in a handle about two 
and one half feet long and twolnohea in diameter, used to 
slash or ont through theday in all direottona witJi a view 
to deteoting and pldtiag out any amall stones that may 
be found inlt 

He (the temperer] next trims the amall pile of clay into 
shape, and eommenoea to out through it with an inatni- 
ment called a SUuXer, and any atone that he may strike 
with the etssher la ptoked out of the clay. 

C. T. Davie, Bricks and Tiles, p. 107. 
(2) A machinefor ilxlng. drying, and finishing wsr^yarnt. 
8. The thrasher or fox-shark. [Local, £ng.] 
iilaiihlllg (slash'iug), ». [Verbm n. of sUtshi, 
1. A slash or pane in a garment, 
sol **al|ver plush and port-wine satin.’* with bro- 
fitfully with eUildiinge of exquisite 
AtkstMNOii, Got W, 1888^ p. 651. 

it snffHt,, the felling of trees so that 
IMttopB shall fall toward the enemy, and thus 
twent or retard his approach: also (in singu- 
lair or plursD, the trees thus felled: same as 
pL Trees or branches cut down 

Iff sti^vtf that fltts right ana left indiscrimi- 
nately: ik a cntieism or article. [Col- 

loq.j 

Hera however, the Almnndrian crttlcMi, with all their 
daehifig inaolenoa showed themselm aMia of the feeble ; 
they groped about in twUight , Jit ^tSSiiNy. Homer, I 

Hdfsaybe ealled the inv 
“ • Ai 



tCoHoq.: 
ilkhfha Times. 

8lasll-Di&6(slash'pln),a. AtateOjPimutCuhensis, 
found from South Carolina to Louisiana along 
the coast, and in the West Indies, it is a fair- 
fixed tree, with a wood nearly eqnallng that of the long- 
leafed pine, though rarely made into lumber. Also called 
ewamppine, bastard pine, and meadaw»pine, SargetO, 
slashy (slash 'i), a. [< slash^ + -pK Cf. sloskg. 
slushy,'] Wot and dirty. Malliwell [Prov.Bng.j 
filat^ (slat), V, ; pret. and pp. slatted, ppr. slat- 
ting. [< ME. siatten, sleaten, sclaiten, seUtten, 

< Icel. sUtta, slap, dab, dash, ss Norw. sletta, 
fling, cast, jerk ; cf . Icel. sletta, a dab, spot, blot 
(of ink), as Norw. alett, a blow; prob. from the 
root of slay : see slay^. Of. slaufiit.] L irans, 

1 . To throw or cast down violently or careless- 
ly; jerk. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] — 2. To strike ; 
knock; beat; bang. 

Mendota, How did you kill him? 

Malevde. StaUed ht« braina out, then aoused him in the 
briny sea, Marston and Webster , Malcontent, iv. 1. 

n, intrans. To flap violently, as the sails 
when blown adrift in a violent wind, or when 
in a calm the motion of the ship strikes them 
against the masts and rigging. 

The two top-gallaut-s«i!g were atOl hanging in the bnnt- 
linea, and Amng and jerking ax though they would take 
the maata out of her. 

Ji. U. Dana, Jr„ Before the Mast, p. 851. 

filat^ (slat), n. [< slat^, t;.] 1. A sudden flap 

or slap; a shari.) blow or stroke. 

The sail . . . bellied out over our heada and again, by 
a slat of the wind, blew in under the yard with a fearful 
jerk. It. U. Dana, Jr., Before the Maxi, p. 257. 

8. A spot; stain. [Prov. Eng.] — 3. A spent 
salmon, or one that has spawned. 

Blat^ (slat). V.; pret. andpn.efaffed,ppr. slatting. 
Same as slated. [Prov. JBng.] 

(slat), r. t. and f.; pret. and pp. slatted, ppr. 
slatttng, [Perhaps another use oi slat^ ; otner- 
wise a var. of * slate; < OP. eselater, shiver, splin- 
ter: see Ct.slatKn.] To split ; crack. 

[Prov. Eng.] 

And withall such mnine blowes were dealt to and fro 
with axes that both head-peeces and habergeona were 
dat and dashed a pceces. 

HnUand, tr. of Aniiuianus Marcellinus (1600). {Hares.) 
alat^ (slat), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also slatte; 

< ME. slat, slatte, usually solat, skUtt, sclate, 
solatte, a flat stone, slate, s OF. esclat (Walloon 
sklat), F. eclat, a splinter, chip, shiver, frag- 
ment, piece; ef. OF. eselater, P, Sdater, split, 
splinter, shiver, hurst, < OHO. slisan, selican, 
MHO. slisen, G. sidikissen, slit, split, =E. sliti: 
see sUt\ and cf. h'lat, slash^, sUce.] I. w. 1. A 
tliin flat stone, or piece of stone, especially a 
piece of slate ; a slate ; a stone tile, oeo sla te*-^. 

And thei not fyndiuge in what part thei aohulde here 
him yn, for the uumpeiiye of pepie, atl^eden vp on the 
rof, and by the sdatUe thei senteii him donn with the hCKl 
In to the myddtl, byfore Ibean. Wydif, Luke v. 10. 

The gallery is covered with blew dalle like our Comiali 
tile. Coryat, Crudities, I. 88, sig. D. 

And for the roof, instead of dais. 

Is covered with the skins of bats. 

With moonahine that are glided. 

Drayton, Nymphldla. 

2. A thin slab or veneer of stone sometimes 
used to face roimher stonework or brickwork. 
JS. H. Knight, A long narrow strip or slip 
of wood. Specifically — (a) A strip of wood used to faa- 

larger pleo 


(o) One of a number of atrlpa i 

opening so ai to leave Intervala between them, as in a 
ohioken-eoop, rabbit-hutch, etc. (d) One of the oroBa-latha 
of a Venetian blind, or the like. 


(e) In earriage buUding, one of the thin atrlpa of wood or 
iron used to form the ribs of the top or canopy of a buggy, 
carryall, or rockawav, or to form the bottom of a wagon- 
body. CO One of the radial atrlpa used in feumiug the 
bottom of a wicker basket 

4. pi. Dark-blue ooze, rather hard, left dry by 
the ebb of the sea. MaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 
Slab-weavillg ma^lmi, a form of loom lor weaving, in 
which the weft ia alata, palm-leaf, or aome almilar material. 
The weft is out in lengths corresponding to the width of 
the goods, and put into the abed piece by piece. 


11. u. Made of slats.— ffiat awning, a wooden or 
metal awning made of alata.— filat matting, a kind of 
wood oaipet made of veneers or wooden slats fastened 
npon a fanrio. In tome examplea narrow strips of dilfer- 
ent sorts of wood are s^ued upon cloth, ana dried, and 
the aurtaoe ia then plmed ana finished.— Hat seat, a 
seat made of narrow atrlpa of wood, naually arranged lon- 
gitudinally with a apaoe oetween eaOh pair.— Slat WSir, 
a weir or pound (for the capture of fiali) having alata in- 
stead of netU^. (GmOod, MaaaaehuaeUa.] 

8, lat. An ^brariation of south laiiUtds* 


ipidi Ikr k s^UuMnq fiUt-bar (slat'bilr), «. The bar of the limber of 
alappli^^' [CoHoq.j a siege-howitzer botweexr the splinter-bar and 
the bolster, connecting the futchells. 

(slach), n. [An assibilated form of 
slack^.] Haut. : (a) The slack of a rope, (b) A 
short gleam of fine weather, (o) A brief, pass- 
ing breeze. 

glfirtch^ (slach), V. i. [A var. of slash^.] To 
dabble in mire. [Scotch.] • 
filalHarimper (Hlat^krim^p^r), n. A machine 
for eompressixig tlie ends of slats to make them 
fit mortises cut to receive them, 
idate^ (sl&t), V. t.; prot. and pp. slated, ppr. 
stating. [< ME. *slaten, sUien, slmten (pret. 
Slette), bait, perhaps orig. tear, ult. < AS. slitan 
(pret. sl&t), slit, tear: see sZiA.] 1. To bait; 
set a dog loose at. [Prov. Eug.] 

Heo . . . ddten him with hundes. 

Life q<6k. JvUana (£. B. T. H.), p. 52. (Stratmann.) 

2. To haul over tlie coals ; take to task harshly 
or rudely; berate; abuse; scold; hold up to 
ridicule; criticize severely: as, the work was 
slated in the reviews. [Colloq., Exig.] 

And instead of being grateful, you set to and elate me ! 

Ji. D. BJademore, Kit and Kitty, xxxL 
None the less I’ll date him. I'll date him ponderously 
in the cataclysm. R. Kipling, The light that Failed, Iv. 

filate^ (slat), n. and a. [< ME. slat, slatte, slate, 
sclate, usually solat, s^tte : seb sUtIfi.] L n. 
It. A thin, flat stone or piece of stone; a thin 
plate or flake. See slat^, 1* 

With aunne and the frost togfther, it (the Columbine 
marl] will resolve and cleave Into moat thin abteea or flakes. 

BaUand, tr. of Pliny, xvit. 8. 

Especiallv — 2. A piece or plate of the stone 
heuce called slate. (Bee d^. 8.) speeifioally— 
(a) A plate of slate used for covering in or roofing bnild- 
iiiga ; a tile of slate. (6) A tablet of tiate^ usually in- 
closed in a wooden frame, used for writing, eapeolalfy \ar 
school-children ; hence, any similar tablet naed for filia 
purpose. 

The dooir which moved with difAculty on Its cnNildDg 
and rusty hinges, being forced quite open, a aquam and 
sturdy little urchin became apparent, witp cheeks aa red 
as an apple. ... A book and a small date under bla arm 
indicated that he waa on his way to school. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gabla% HI. 

8. A rock the most striking characteristic of 
which is its fissile stnicture, or capability of 
being easily split or cleft into thin i>late8 of 
nearlfy uniform thickness and smooth surfaces, 
llie rooks in which a fissile structui'e is psrtloularly well 
developed are almost exclusively the aigillaceou% and 
those which have been more or less metamorphosed, and 
this fltsllity appears to be the result of the rearrange- 
ment of the particles of the rock into new comblnationa 
flattened Into thin acalM which lie in a direction at right 
angles to the direction in which the rock was pressed at 
the time the metamorphlsm was taking place. The best- 
known variety of date is the common roofing-slate, which 
is compact, homogeneous, and fissUe enough to he used 
for covering roofs, or for manufacture into tablea, ebim- 
noy-piece% writing-slate^ etc. The valuable varieties of 
roofing-slate come almost excluaivelv from the older meta- 
morphio rocka. (Seedeaeope and/olialMm.) North Wales 
ia by far the moat important alate-pixalucing region of the 
world, some bods having been worked there aa early at 
the twelfth century. The principal quarries are in south- 
ern CHurnarvonshire and Merionethshire in the Lower Silu- 
rian, and in Montgomeryshire in the Upper Sflurian. 
There are also quarnos in Cornwall in the Devonian, and 
alatea of the same geological age are obtained in Franco 
in considerable quantity, as well as in parts of Germany 
adjacent to the Bhine. There are various quarriea in 
Devonshire in the Carboniferous ; but in most of Uiem the 
slste fnmh^ed is not oj first-rate quality : and, in general, 
it may beaald that theCai-boniferoua ia the highest geolo- 

g ioal formation producing what can properly be denom- 
lated state. The slate of the United States cornea almwrti 
entirely from a very low position in the geologtoa] awies. 
as ia also the case In Enrope. Pennsylvania and Vermont 
are the principal slate-producing States, and they together 
furnish more than two thirUa iu value of the tow prodxio* 
tiou of the country-. 

4. A preliminary list of candidates prepared 
by party managers for acceptance by a nomi- 
nating caucus or ooiiveution: so called as be- 
ing written down, as it were on a slate, and 
altered or erased like a school-boy’s writing. 
[U. S. political slang,]— Adhesive slate. See ad- 
Aluminous slate, slate containing alumina, 
used in the manufacture of alum.— Alum elate. See 
alum. - ArgUlaoeous Slate, elav slate (which aee, under 
dayx— Ba&ofailate. See Mcki.-~miomlBOiis Slate, 
soft slate impregnated with bitumen.— Chloxlte Slate. 
See rMorlte.— DrawtBg-aiate. Same aa Uaek ehaUt (e) 
(which see, under efi^).— Bone or whet Slate, slate 
which has much silica in its compoaitlon, and is used tor 
hones.— Hombleade Slate, slate containing hornblende. 
—Knotted slate. See knoti, n., 8 (A— uthogmphlo 
slate. See idA«^pkfe.—FoxiaUhig elate, Seepo^ 
Bain-spot slate, certain alatea forming part 
of the Lower Silurian aeries in Wales : so called from tnelr 
mottled appearance.— Bklddaw elates, a aeries of slaty 
and gritty rocks oceurriug in the LakeDiMrictof Bnglmiid, 

‘ forming there the base of the foaailtferotts rooks. The 


and 


moat important foaslla which they contain are gnqdolites. 
— fitoaeefisid Slate, in jMm a divioion of the Great OtaHe 



alftte 

groups Bi developed In Qlouoeiterehlre end Ogtoarddilre, 
oonuetfiig of tliin-bedded oeloereone aAndetoiie, extremety 
rioh in e great variety of organic retaaini, among whion 
are the mammalian genera PMuuoathfi- 

Hum, and St»r«offnathiu. PurUona of thl$ formation have 
been worked for a roollng*matorial from a remote period. 

n. a. Of the color of slate ; slate-oolor^ ; of 
a dark, slightly bluish-gray color of medium 
lumiuosity. 

alate^ (sl&tl, v, t; pret. and pp. slated, ppr. 
stating. [< slated, n.] 1. To eoverwith slate 
or plates of stone : as, to slate a roof. 

A high daUd roof, with fantaatio ohimneys. 

Umg/dtouf, Hyperion, i. 5. 

8. To enter as on a slate ; suc^st or propose 
as a candidate by entering the name on the 
slate or ticket : as, A. B. is wready slated for the 
mi^oralty. Bee I., 4. [U. H. political slang.] 
— 8. In tanning, to cleanse from hairs, etc., with 
a slater. See slater, 3. 

glate-dtx (slfit'aks), n. A slaters’ tool : same as 

sax^, 2 . 

Slat6*black (slat'blak), a. Of a slate color hav- 
ing less than one tenth the luminosity of white. 

ftlaie-blllg (sl&t^bld), a. Dull-blue with a gray- 
ish tinge; sohistaceous. 

slatOHUay (sl&t^kla), n. Same m shdte^. 


-- leugL. . 

tcrchlre (Fingland) coal-field: it is noarlv the came as 
spHnt-eoal, also called tlatu or bony eoal, and contains slat/ 
matters interstratlfled, which are called bone in Penn^'l- 
vaniafseehonei, 9). 

8, As the translation of the German, 
hohle, a somewhat slatv or laminated variety 
of lignite, or brown coal, 
vlatimlored (slat'kul^ord), a. Of a very dark 
gray, really wiGiout chroma, or almost so, but 
appearing a little bluish. 
llatOHSUtbar (slat'kut^Ar), n. A machine for 
ti^ming pieces of slate into the forms desired 
for roofing- or writing-slates, it consists of a table 
with knives pivoted at one end, and openaed by hand- 
levers. Also called date-eutting maehine. 
ilHtfi-frame (slfit'fram), n. A machine for 
dressing and finishing the wooden frames for 
writing-plates. 

•latd-gray (slat'gr&), a. A relatively luminous 
slate color. 

•late»peg (sldt^peg), n. A form of nail used 
for fastening slates on a roof ; a slaters’ nail, 
•latd-pmcil (slfit'peu^sil), n. A pencil of soft 
slate, or like material, used for writing or figur- 
ing on framed pieces of slate, 
ilaiar (slfi'tdr), n. [ME. slater, sclater;. < slated 
4* -erl.] 1. One who makes or lays slates; 
one whose occupation is the roofing of build- 
ings with slate. 

Bat fh* mssoDS, and daten, and saoh like have left their 
id lookeo up the yarda 

Mrt. Qadtdl, Mary Barton, v, 

8. A general name of cursorial isopods. Slaters 
pcoper, or wood-slaters, also called wood-hce,hog4iee^ and 
sow-bnge, are terrestrial oniscida of the family Onieeuiof, as 
the British PoroeUio eeaber. Box-slaters are IdotevUe; 
water-slaters are AmiOidm. aa the gribble, Uinnoria tere- 
brum; MUeld-slaters belong to Uie genua Camridina .-globe- 
alatsrs to dpAmronua Tbe cheltferoni slaters are Tanai- 
dm. Bee the technical namea, and cute under Onieeue and 
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called UqM stating. Siich prepamtions m 
better than oil-paint, as they do not glaae the 
surface, 

To apply the daUng, have the sarfaoe smooth and peiw 
feotly fm from grease. Woritthop Meeeigtt^ 8d wr., p. BS7. 

slat-tron (slat'i^dm), it. In a folding carriage- 
top, an iron shoe incased in leather, forming a 
finishing to the bow or slat which is pivoted by 
it to the body of the vehicle. 

Blat-maehine (slst'mit-shfin^), n. In wood- 
worhing : ^a) A machine for cutting slats from 
a block, (b ) A machine for making the tenons 
on blind-slats, and for insertii^ the staples by 
which such slats are connected, 
slat-plane (slat^plSn), n. A form of plane for 
cutting thin slats for blinds, etc. in some forms 
the sto» oarrias a number of outtm so that several slats 
are out simultaneously. B. H, Knight. 
slattef (slat), n. Bee slat^, 
slatted (slatted), ». a, [< slal^ 4 -cd^.] Fur- 
nished with, mMe of, or covered with slats: 
as, a slatted frame. 

slatter (slat'^r), v . «. [Freq. otslat^ : see slat^.l 
I. intrans. 1. To be careless of dress and dirty ; 
be slovenly. 

Bawgos, or Dawldn, a negligent or dirty doUering wo- 
man. Bay, North Country Worda 

8. To be wasteful or improvident. 

This man ... is a lord of the treasai^, and is not cov- 
etous neither, but runs out merely by dattmring and neg- 
ligence. Swift, Joumsl to Btells, xix. 

n. trans. To waste, or fail to make a proper 
use of; spill or lose carelessly. MaUiweU. 
slattern (slat'drn), n, and a. [Prob. (with un- 
orig. n as in bittern^, or perh^s through the 
ppr. slattering) < slatter, «:.] I. n. A woman 
vmo is negligent of her dress, or who suffers her 
clothes and household furniture to be in disor- 
der; one who is not neat and nice; a slut. 

We mayalwavB observe that a goaaip in politics is aifot- 
tem in her family. Addiaon, The Freeholder, No. 9S. 

Her mother was a partial, ill-Jadging parent, a dawdle, 
nelaUem. . . . whosehonse was the scene of mismanage- 
ment ana discomfort from beginning to end. 

Jane Auden, Mansfield Park, xxxlx. 

H. a. Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
slattern; slovenly; slatternly. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 

The new-soour'd manteau, and thodattern air. 

Oay, Trivia, ill. 270. 

slattemt (slat'^m), v. t [< slattern, n. ; ef. 
slatter, v.] To consume carelessly or idly; 
waste : with away. [Bare.] 

All that I desire is, that you will nevmr slattern away 
one minute in idlenepk ChederfM. 

slatternlineBB (slat'^rn-li-nes), n. Slatternly 
habits or condition. 

slatternly (slat'^m-U), a. [< slattern 4 -^i.] 
Pertaining to a slattern ; having the habits of a 
slattern; slovenly. 

very daUemly, dirty, but at the same time very gen- 
French maid is appropriated to the use of m^ di^htor. 


8. A tool, with blade of slate, used for fleshing 
or slating hides. 

slateHMW (slat'sfi), n. A form of circular stone- 
saw for cutting up or trimming slabs of slate. 

slata-epar (slat'spttr), n. A slaty form of cal- 
careous spar: same as 

Blather (slaTH'er), «. [Origin obscure.] A 
quantity; a large piece: usumly in the plural. 
[Slang.] 

I could give you twenty-four mote, if they were needed, 

to show bow exactly Mr. can ropesidatheniKad doth- 

enot another man’s literature. New Princeton Beo., V. M. 

slatiiy (slaHi-fl), V. t ; pret. and pp. slaUfled, 
ppr. slaUfying, [< slats'^ 4 -i-/®.] To make 
slaty in character; give a slaty character to. 

slatUiesB (sla'ti-nes), n. Slaty character or 
quality. 

(sla'ting), a. [< ME. slating; verbal 
n. of slated, c.] 1. Baiting. 

Bey of bor, of bole-efo^yng [buU-baittngl 

Kyng AUeaunder, 1. rnTJaeOUwea.) 

8. An unsparing criticism ; a severe reprimand. 
fColloq., Eng.] 

ftatiMf t (sl&Hing), n. [Verbal n. of slaU(^, c.] 
1. The operation of covering roofs with slates. 
— 8, A roofing of slates. — 8. Slates taken col- 
lectively; the material for slating: as, tbe whole 
slating of a house. — 4. A liqtSd preparation 
for coating blackboards so that they may be 
marked upon with ehalk or steatite : generally 


fkeelerJMd, 

Every court had its oanren well to diow in the noisy 
keeping of the wster-caxriers and the dattermy, atatuesquo 
gossips of the place. BoweUe, Venetian life, 11. 

slatternly (slat'^m-li), adv. [< slatternly, a.] 
In a slovenly way. 

Blatterponcn (slat'^r-poucb), n. [< * slatter for 
stat^ 4 pouch. Cf . slappaty^oueh^ A kind of 
game. 

When they were boyea at trapy or datterpoeudt. 
They'd sweat 

OayUm, Notes to Don Quixote, p. 86. (Naree.) 

Slattery (slat'^r-i), a. [< slatter 4 -yl.] Wet; 
sloppy. [Prov. Eng.] 

I^ty (sla'ti), a. [< slated 4 -yl.] Besembling 
slate ; having the nature or properties of slate : 
as, a slaty color or texture ; a slaty feel. 

The path . . . aoMed the promontory by one or two 
rapid xigxags, oairied In a broken track almw the precipi- 
tous face of a stoQ/ grey rook. Sdott, Bob Boy, xxx. 

BlaW dlsavasc, cleavage, aa of rocks. Into thin plates or 
lamlniB, like those of elate: applied eapeotallyto those 
cases in which the planes of cueavage prodnora by pret- 
sure are often oblique to the true atratiflosttoa, ana pe^ 
fectly eymmetrical and parallel even when the strata are 
ebntorted.^ Slaty gntOM, a varlet/ of gneiss In whldh 
the acalee of mica or omtals of hornblende^ which are 
uauelly minute, form thin laminw, rendering the rook 
easily deavable. 

slai^tt (slfit) , n. [< ME. slaught, slauht, slagt, 
< AS. sleaht, sleht, sUht, sight, kiuing, slaughter, 
fight, battle (chiefly in comp.) (as OB. slakta m 
OlVies. slachteTtsJ). slagt as HIi($ . slaehtss OHG. 
slahtL slahi, HHG. slahte, slaht, G. semeht. kill- 
ing, slaughter, fight, battle, as Sw. slagt, killing 
(< IiG.), as leehsUtta sa Dan. slest, mowing; 
with formative -f, < AS. (pp* stsgm), etc*, 


Mir 

sl»l)m,ldU|Sli^: see8liM^* 0f*iiis«»8l(iiM^ 
sUsught.^ Kimng; sSsughtet. 

Myobe doflae In the Slade, 4 Myngyng of boitel 
Mony dSk them deghlt* was dSeUb&lde. 
MSetSn^Troy^TL^^ 

slaughter (slfi'tdr),n. IKJiSKslamhisrjSlai^ier, 
slaukr, slawtyr, riaghter, < AS. a^ *sieaKtor (m 
led. aidtr, butohem’ meat, as Norw. dial, sloth 
ter, cattle for slauiditer), with fonnative -tor 
(as in Meahtor, E, k^hier), < sledn (pp* slegen), 
strike, kill, slay: see Cf. loel. Jatr, butch- 
ers’ meat* Cf. slaught. j The act of slaying or 
killing, especially (d many persons or animals. 
(a) Applied to persons, a violent putting to death; rath- 
leas, wanton, or brutal killing; great deatruotlop of life 
by violent moans ; carnage ; massacre : as. the niaiwMar of 
men in battle. 

And sit nathelea, men seyn, thei ahalle gon out in the 
tyme of Anteoilsi, and that thei sohnue maken grst 
daugktte of Criatene men. MandevUle, Travela, 'p. M7. 

One speech ... I chiefly loved : twai JEneas* tale to 
Dido ; and thereabout of it especially where be masks si 
Vriam'a daughter, Shak., Hamlet, fl. S. 469. 

(h> Applied to beaata butchery : the killing of oxen. Sheep, 
or other anim'als for market (e) Great or aweeping reduc- 
tion in the price of gooda offered for tale. [Adveitliing 
cant.]— Slaughter of ths InnooenlB. Bee tonooant 
egyn. (a) Havoc. BeeMffi. 

slangllter (slfi't^r), v. t. [a loel. sldtra m Norw. 
slaatra, slaughter (cattle ) ; from the noun.] I , 
To kill ; slay ; especially, to kill wantonly, ruth- 
lessly, or in great numbers; massacre: as, to 
slaughter men in battle. 

Many a dry drop acem'd a weeping tear, 

Shed for the daughter d huaband by the wife. 

Shak., Lttcrece, 1. 1876. 

Onward next morn the daughtered man they !><»«, 
With him that alew him. 

WUliam Morrie, Earthly Paradlae, I. 840. 

8. To butcher; kill, as animals for the market 
or for food : as, to slaughter oxen or sheep, ngyii. 
1. Slay, Mamaere, etc. Bee HtD. 
slanghterdomf (sU'tBr-dum), n. K slaughter 
4 -^i».] Slaughter; carnage. [Rare.] 

lord, what mortal feuda, what furiona combats, what 
cruel bloodshed, what horrible daughterdom, have been 
cmnmltted for the point of honour and some few courtly 
ceremonies I O. Harvey, Four Letters. 

slaughterer (sld't^r-^r), n. [< slaughter 4 -erl .] 
A person employed in slaughtering ; a butcher. 

Thou dost then wrong me, as that daughterer doth 
W'htch giveth many wounds when one will kill. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, IL 6. 109. 

slaughter-llOllse (slfi'tbr-hous), n, [< slaughter 
4 house. Cf . Dan. slagterhus (< slagte^ a butch- 
er, 4 hus, house), D. slagthuis, hSltO. slachte- 
hvs, as E. slaught 4 house,"] A house or place 
where animals are butchered for the market; 
an abattoir; hence, figuratively, the scene of 
a massacre ; the scene of any great destruction 
of human life. 

Not those [men] whose mallos goes beyond their power, 
and want onfy enough of that to make the whole World a 
Slaughter-houee. StUHfHlJled, Sermons, I. v. 

With regard to the Spanhdi liiquiaition, it mattered little 
whether the eUtughter-houee were called Bpaniah or Flem- 
ish, or simply tbe Blood GonneO. 

Motley, Dutch Bepubllo, 111. la 
three eases in the United States 
so called because ana- 
f Louialana creating a 
mono^ly In the slaughtering butinesa in apaittcular alt- 
trlct, on the ground that H was a regulation within the 
police power for protection of health, etc. The deotaion 
Is impoi^t in its bearing upon the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, 
slauglitormanf (sl&'tSr-man), n. [< slaughter 
4 iftttn.] Ouc employed iu killing ; a slayer ; 
an excoutioucr. 

Herod’s bloody-hunting elaughlemwn. 

^ Shak., Hen. V., ilL 8. 41. 
AH his aids 

Of mfllani, Claves, and other daughtemen. 

B, Jeneen, ChtHIne, v. 4. 

slaulJlterailB (slfi'tSr-us), a. [< slaughter 4 
-oif^ Bent on killing; murderous. 

Direness, familiar to my daughteroue tbonghta 
Cannot once atari me. shak., Maobcoi, v. 5. 14. 
Such batchers as yoaneluea neumr want 
A odonr to excuae your eUumhtenmt mind. 
Heywood, l Bdw* IV, (Works, ea. Bearson, 1874, L 6^^ 

slBTU^teroiigly (sl4'tSr-us-li), adv. Murdei^ 
ously; so as to slav. 

weapon used for slaughtering. 

Every man a denigkter weapon (or balMe ais, V* la 
maxidn] in hla hand. luck, ta 8. 

i^toiderf, ft* and c. An obsolete 3Com of slaa- 

fl8ftV(slkT},n.atida. [Also 80tor, dSetoee; 
'< G. MH(I* Skkm, Slaw (ML. Smeust SkttmSf 
St^hus, MGr* a Slav, a 81s* 



iroidau: a slicsptamad fotm oi tli6 SUvio word, 
Cmais^SUwknM (« Bum, SkwifonM, MOr. 
XKkaphr^f Wu, Sektttetmi), a Slav, Blavoniaa^ 
Sloranian; aeooifdinff to Sukloidoli the forma- 
tion of the word with the aufllx 4enil points to 
a local name to the origin; the ordinary deri- 
vation from OBidff.sioeo, a word,orrtoi;a, glory, 
fame, is untenable. Hence /Slavic, /Slavonian, 
Slavonic, Slovenian, dav^, alanine, etc.] 1, n. 
One of a race of peoples widely spread m east- 
ern, southeastern, and central Europe; a Bla- 
Tonmn. The Slsvs sre dirided Into two teetioiis —the 
•oathesstem and the weatern. The fonner section com- 
prises the fittsshms. Bitosrlans, Serbo-Croelians, shd Slo- 
venes : the hitter, the JMes, Bohemians, Moravian^ Slo- 
va^ wei^ and Kashoubea. 
n« a, Blavio; Slavonian. 

Slavaom (slftv'dum), n. [< SUw + -dom.] 
Slavs collectively ; we group or race of peoples 
called Slavs : as, the civilisation of Slavdom, 
n, and a. Bee Slav. 

fUATe^ (cldv), n. and a. [Not found in ME. ; < 
OF. eaelave, eaclau, F. esmave as Pr. eaclau, m., 
eaclava, t, sa Bp. eaclavo as Pg. eacravo ss It. 
adhiavo, atiavo (< ML. aelavus, alavua) as MD. 
alave, alacf (also sUmen), D. aloof as Bw. al({f 
sa Dan. alme, < late MHO. aklave, slave, O. aklavc, 
a slave, prop, one taken in war, orig. one of the 
Slavs or Slavonians taken in war, &e word be- 
ing identical with MHO. G. Sklave, Slave (ML. 
/Sclavna, Slavua, MGr. ^KH{3og, a Slav, 

Slavonian : see Slav. For similar notions, cf. 
AS. wedlh, foreigner, Celt, slave: see IVelah.'} 
X. n. 1. A person who is the chattel or property 
of another and is wholly subject to his will; 
a bond-servant; a serf. &ee alaverif^. 



Let Egyptian itocM, 

Parthfiuia, and barefoot Hebrewa brand my face. 

B. Jonaon, Bejanui, 11. 2. 
The Inhabltanti^ both male and female, became the 
atoeei of thoae who made them prlaoiiera. 

Irving, Granada, p. 86. 

2. One who has lost the |)ower of resistance 
and is entirely under the influence or domina- 
tion of some habit or vice : as, a slave to ambi- 
tion ; a alave of drink. 

Give me that man 

That la not paaelon*! Save, and 1 will wear him 
In ray hearra core. SJkaJt., Hamlet, 111. 2. 77. 

8. One who labors like a slave; a drudge: as, 
a alave to the desk. — 4. An abject wretch ; a 
mean, servile person. 

An nnmanneily alave, that will thruat hlmadf Into ae* 
oreta t SAat., T. G. of V., lit 1. 398. 

5. In entom,, an insect held captive by or made 
to work for another, as in some colonies of ants. 
See «kif7c-maX:iNp.~Piigitivc-Blavc laws. See/npf- 
ttve . — nave's diamond, a oolorleaa variety of topae found 
in Braall. Called by the French gtmUe oeau. [Slave ia 
oied In many aelf-explaoatory oompounda, ai dave~hreed«r, 
davaaateher, Saae-oumer, maw-market, mave-trader, etc.] 
1. aer/, Slaw (aee aer/), bondman, thrall. See 

II, a, 1. Performed by slaves: as, alave 
labor.— 2. Containing or holding slaves: as, 
a slave State.- Blavo Stats, in U. S. Met,, a Stole in 


Delaware, Maryland. Virginia, nortli Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Gei^a, Florida, Alabama, MlMiaalppi, Louialana, 
Texaa, Athanaaa, Mlaaouri, Kentucky, and Tonneaaee. 
fdawe*^ PP* slaved, ppr. slav- 

ing, [ss Iw. D. alaven ss liLG. sloven ss Sw. 
ateifva; from the noun.] I. inirans. To work 
like a slave; toil; drudge: as, to alave night 
and day for a miserable living. 

II.t trana. To enslave. 

But will yon daw me to your ^rnmny? 

Fldeher {and another), Love's Cure, lU. 3. 

Fortune, who dawe men, was my alave. 

MiddiMon and Dd^, Roaring Girt 

ftlAFa-baxon (sUv^bar^on), n. One who is in- 
fluential by reason of the ownership of many 
slaves, [iui affected use.] 

Bla/Fe*lKim (sl&v'bdrn). a. Bom in slavery. 
ilaVfl-Oflm (slfiv'kof'l), n, A gang of slaves 
to be sold; a coffle. 

iUvw^riWM: (slftv'dxl^vOr), n. An overseer of 
slaves at their work; henoe, an exacting or 
cruel taskmaster. 

(slflv^fArk^ n. A forked branch of 
a tree, four or flve feet long, used by slave- 
hunters in Aflrloa to prevent the slaves they 
have captured or purchased from running 
hway when on Him march from the interior to 
the coast. Th« foricad part ia aaonrad on tho nook of 
thaalavo by laablnga pairing from the and of one prong to 
the ^ of the other, M thal the hesay att^ hsnfpi down 
naariy to the grouad, or (aa ia uaualhr tka eaae) la oou- 


aeeled with the fork on 1 
CRttnhektoolnmn. 


I neck of aaother alave; See 


slave-grown (slfiv'gron), a. Grown on land 
cultivated by slaves; produced by slave labor. 

Sttaw-grown will exchange for non-daw-groum com- 
moditlea in a leas ratio than that of the quantity of labour 
required for their production. 

J. S. urn, Pol. Ecoii. , HL vL I 8. 

slaveholder (slaveholder), n. One who owns 
slaves. 

Slaveholding (slav'hoHdiug), a. Holding or 
possessing human beings as slaves: as, amve- 
holding States. 

slave-hunter (Slav'hun^ter), n. One who hunts 
and cimtures persons, as in Africa and parts of 
Asia, for the purpose of selling them into sla- 
very. 

Especially characteristic of existence on the borderland 
between Islam and heathendom is the story of our hero's 
capture by a baud of ruthless dawhuntere. 

The Atadorng, No. 908, p. 112. 

slave-making (slav^ marking), a. Making 
slaves, as an ant. such ants are Fwmita mngvdnea 
and Polyergu* rufwwnt, which attack colonies of Formica 
fueea, capture and carry off the larvis, and rear them In 
servitude. 

slaver^ (slav'^^r), r. [< ME. alavereti, < Icel. 
alafra, slaver, =s LG. alabbem^ slaver, slabber: 
see alabberl.'] I. inirans. To suffer the saliva 
to dribble from the mouth; drivel; slabber. 
His mouthe dawn. 

Hampeie, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 784. 
Mske provision for your dawring hounds. 

Maaringer, City Madam, il. 2. 
The mad mastiff Is in the meantime ranging the whole 
country over, dawring at the mouth. 

Ooldemith, Cltiaen of the World, Ixix. 
n* trana. To besmear or deflle with slaver or 
saliva; beslabber. 

Then, tor a suit to drink in, ao much, and, that being 
dawred, lo much for another suit. 

B. Jomon, Bartholomew Fair, U. 1. 
Like hogs, we stover his pearls, **tum his graces into 
wantonuess, and turn again to rend in pieoea the bringera. 

Rev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 844. 
Twitch'd by the sleeve, he [the lawyer] months It more and 
more, 

Till with white froth hia gown Is dawr'd o’er. 

C. Bryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, vll. 144. 

slavar^ (alav'6r), w. [< ME. slaver, alavyr, < 
Icel. slafr, slaver: see slaver^, v. Cf. alabberi^, 
n.] Bauva driveling from the mouth; drivel. 
Of all mad creatures, if the leam’d are right, 

It lathe daver kills, and not the bite. 

Petps, Prol. to Satires, L 108. 

alavir^ (sla'vCr), n. [< slaved + -eri.] 1. A 
ship or vessel engaged in the slave-trade. 

Two mates of vessels engaged In the trader and one per- 
son In equipping a vessel as a ftover, have been convicted 
and aubfeoted to the penalty of fine and Imprisonment 
Lincoln, in P- 178. 

2. A person engaged in the slave-trade; a slave- 
hunter; a slave-dealer. 

The Stoner led her from the door. 

He led her by the hand, 

To be hla slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land 1 

LongfsUow, Quadroon GfrL 
Slawirer (8lav'6r-6r), 11 . [< aUkver^ + -«rl.] 
One who slavers; a driveler; hence, a servile, 
abject flatterer. 

•lawerisgly (slav^to-ing-U), adv. With slaver 
or driv^ 

slawery^ (slav'^r-i), «. [< alaver^ -f -yi. Cf. 
alabbei^.'} Blabbery ; wet with slaver. 

'‘Yes, drink, Peggy," arid Hash, thrusting his dawry 
lips dose to her ear. 8. Judd, kuugaret, 1. 6. 

Slawery^ (slfi'vdr-l), n. [Early mod. E. alaverie 
(sa D. alovemj^ sb G. akUmrei n Sw. alafveri as 
Dan. aUmri ) ; as alaecB 4- -cry.] 1. A state of 
servitude ; the condition of a slave ; bondage ; 
entire subjection to the wiU and commands of 
another; the obligation to labor for a master 


BlaTidi 

without the consent of the servant : the estab- 
lishment of a right in law which makes one per- 
son absolute master of the body and the service 
of another. 

Taken by the inadent foe, 

And sold to davery. Shak., Othdlo, i. 8. 188. 
A man that Is In davery may submit to the will of his 
master, because he cannot help It. 

S^Uingfisei, Sermons, III. Hi. 

2. The keeping or holding of slaves; the prac- 
tice of keeping human bmngs in a state of ser- 
vitude or bondage, slavery seems to have existed 
everywhere from very early times. It ia recognised iti the 
Old Testament as a prevailing custom, and the Levltical 
laws contrin many reflations In regard to davea and their 
righto and duties. Serfdom died out gradually fn Eng- 
land in the latter part of the middle ages, and slavery waa 
abolished throughout the British empire in 1883, after long 
agitation, the sum of twenty million pounds sterling being 
paid aa oompenaation to the slave-owners. Negro slavery 
was introduced Into the present territory of the United 
States In 1620^ and became recognised as an inatitntlon. 
The Northern States gradually got rid of their slaves by 
emancipation or transportotion in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the eariy part of the nineteenth century. 
Slavery became a leading and agitating question from the 
time of tlie Mlaaouri Compromise (162u), and the number 
of slave States Increased to fifteen. fSeeriovs State, under 
dawS, a.) Preshlent Lincoln, by his Emancipation Procla- 
mation of Janhaiy 1|^ 1868^ deoliured free all slaves in that 
part of the Union ddlwnated as in rebellion ; and the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Oonstitution, 1866, abolished sla- 
very within the United States. Slavery has been abolished 
by various other countries in the nineteenth century, as 
by Brasil in 1888. 

In the progress of humane and Christian nrinripto^ end 
of correct views of human rights, dowry has come to be 
regarded as an unjust and cruel degradation of man made 
in the image of God. Wootsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 188. 

3. Servitude; the continuous and exhausting 
labor of a slave; drudgery. 

The men are moat imploied in hunting, the women in 
dauery. CapL John Smith, Works, IL 289. 

4f. The act of enslaving. [Bare.] 

Though the pretence be only against faction and sedi- 
tion, the design ia the davery and cmpreaalon of the People. 

Stdungjlset, Sermons, L vU. 
^Byn. 1. Bandage, etc. Bee sereOuds.— 1 and K yaaaat 
age, iliraldom. amdom, peonage. 

glaye-Bhip (slav'ship), n. A ship employed in 
the slave-trade; a slaver. 

slaYO-trade (slav'tr&d), n. The trade or busi- 
ness of precuring human beings by capture or 
purchase, transporting them to some distant 
country, and selling them as slaves; traffic in 
slaves. The slave-trade is now for the moat part oonUned 
to Portuguese and Arabs in Africa. It waa abollriied to 
the Britiali empire In 1807, and by Congreaa In the United 
States in 1807 (to take effect January 1st, 1808X 
That execrable sum of all villanios commonly called a 
.Stow Trade, J. Wedeg, Journal, Feb. 12, 1798. 

That part of the report of the committee of detail which 
aaiiotioned the perpetual continuance iff the daw-trade, 
Baneraft, Hist Const, 11. 188. 

slare-trader (sl&v 'tra^d^r), n. One who trades 
in slaves ; a slaver. 

slayey (slft'vi), n [< alave’^ + dim. -cy.] A do- 
mestic drudge ; a maid-servant. [Blang, Eng.] 
The dawy has Mr. Frederick's hot water, and a bottle 
of soda-water on the aatno tray. He has bem instructed 
to bring soda whenever he hears the word dawy pro- 
nounced from above. Thackeray, Newcomer xi 

The first inquiry is for the missus or a daughter, and If 
they cant be got at they're on to the daveyn. 

Uayhew, London Labour and Loudon Poor, I. 472. 

Slavian (slav'i-an), a, and n. Same as Slavie, 
Milman, Latin Christianity, HI. 125. 

SlaTic (slAv'ik), a. and n, [< Slav + -<c.] 1. 
o. Of or pertaining to the Slavs, their country, 
lanspageJdterature, etc. ; Slavonian. 

n. ft. The language or group of languages 
spoken by the Slavs : it is one of the primary 
branches of the great Indo-European or Aryan 
family — camroh Slavic, a name given to an andeot 
dialect of Bulgarian atill used as the Blblloal and Itturgi- 
cal language of the Orthodox Eastern Church In Bnaala 
and other ^avic countries. Also called Old Bulgarian, 
Boo Bulgarian. 

slaylnef, n. [< ME. slaveyn, slaveyne, alavyn, 
aclavin, aklavyn, aclauayn, aklavyne, aolarenc, < 
AF. esclavine, < WLt.aclavina, a long garment like 
that worn in Slavonic countries, < OBulg. Slovi- 
enind s Buss. Slavyanind, Slav, Slavonian: see 
Slav."} A pilgrim's cloak. 

Hmn sprong at of halH 
And let his sdauin frile. 

King Horn (E. S. T. KX P* 3a 

slavish (sl&Msh), a, ^ D. alaerfack ar G. akla- 
viaeh as Sw. alafviak as Dan. alavisk, slavish; as 


viaeh aa Sw. alafviak as Dan. atarisk, slavish; as 
slaved + -tokt. ] 1 . Of , pertaining to, character- 
istic of, or befitting slaves; servile; base: as, 
slavish fears ; a stomk dependence on the great. 
Nor did I use an engine to entrap 
Hia life, out of a dovish fear to combat 


Youth, strength, or cumrii^.^ 


Broken Heart, v. a 


iUTldi 

Altlumgli within • pnlane thon wnit hMd, 

Y«t dQ«t thott carry but a atatiM heart 

riUiam irorrit, Kai^Paiwdii^ 2681 

8. Lacking originality or due independence. 

The search for ancient Shapes of shields, with a Tlew to 
their daviah reproduction, which is now so usual, does not 
seem to have been so prevalent before about the year 1840. 
Ttan». Hid. Soc. qf Laneaihin and ChMin, 8., V. 68. 

8. Like that of a slave; servile; consisting of 
drudgery and laborious toil : as^ slavish ser^ce. 

Many a purchased slave. 

Which, like your asses and your dogs and moles, 

You use in abjeot and in steeMl parts. 

dtok/M. of V., iv. 1. 82. 

4f. Enslaved; oppressed. 

They . . . clog their davith tenants with oonimands. 

Bp. Had, Satires, lY. ii. 128. 
»Byn, I. bringing, obsequious, fawning, groveling.— 8. 
priidging, moniu. 

ilaTi£iy (sl&'vish-li), adv. In a slavish or ser- 
vile manner; as a slave; as if deprived of the 
right or power of independent action or thought. 

Here we have an arcade of five, the columns of which 
are crowned with capitals, Compfjslte in their general 
shape, but not davinhiy following technical preoMents, 
nor all of them exactly alike. 

K A. Fnematif Venice, p. 252. 

(sla'vish-nes), n,. Slavish charac- 
ter, spirit, quality, or condition ; servility. 
SUtVim (sl^v'izm), n. [< Slav + Slavic 

character, peculiarities, Influence, interests, 
and aeqiirations. 

Countries of the Greek religion, then, give the smallest 
proportion [of suicides]; but nore comes in the great in- 
nuenoe of Stadtuu Pop. 8ci. Mo.t aX. 221. 

alairtte (sla'vit), n. [< slave*^ + -iteS,] a slave- 
holder, or one who favors slavery ; in U» S, hisLy 
a member of the pro-slavery jiarty. [Bare.] 
Cndoubtedly tbemost abominable and surprising spec- 
tacle which the wickedness of war presents In the sight 
of Heaven is a reverend datUe. 

W. Lloyd Oarridn, The Liberate (1831 X 1. 115. 

fltovocracy (sl^vok'ra-8i),n. lAlao slaveocracy ; 
irreg. < stowt -f as in democraeyy etc.] 

Slave-owners collectively, or their interests, in- 
fluence, and power, especially as exercisea in 
the maintenance of slavery. 

Each strives for prei^minence in representing its candi- 
date as the special friend of the daveaeraey. 

New York Tribum, Nov. 4, 1856. 
Ever since he {Calhoun] had abjured his early national 
andlatitudinarian bias, and become an ** honest niilUBer ” 
in the service of the davoertwyt ho had unfitted himself 
to be the leader of a great national party. 

H. von Hold, John C. Oalhoan (timns.), p. 215. 

fllayocrat (sla'v^krat), «. [Irreg. < slaved + 
-(H!rai as in democrat j etc.] A member of the 
slavooraoy. 

The davaoratM, Calhoun not excepted, . . . were not 
such doctrinaires as to risk their bones in charging wiiid- 
millB. H. von Hold, John C. Cialhoun (trans.), p. 306. 

Slavoaiail (sla-vd'ni-an), a. and n. [Also 
Sdavonian; < ML, Slavonia, Sclavonia,th^ coun- 
try of the Slavs or Wends, < Slavtut, Selavns, 
Slav: BCeSlav, Ct, Slovenian.'] I, a. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the Slavs, their language, litera- 
ture, history, etc.; Slavic. — 2. Of or pertain- 
ingto Slavonia — Slavonian grebe. Sce greibe. 

H. a. 1. A Slav person or language.— >2. 
An inhabitant of Slavonia, a district east of 
Croatia, with which it forms a orownland in the 
Hungaxian or Transleithan division of the Aus- 
trian empire. 

SlaTOnlaJOdsa (sla-vd^ni-an-lz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. Slavonianized^pr. Stavonianmng. [< Sla- 
vonian 4* -ire.] To render Slavonian in char- 
acter or sentiment ; Slavonicize; Slavonize. 

Thmrfthe Bulgsriimsl are not of pure Slavic descent, but 
are a Swvtmkmuvd race. Sdonee, VI. 303. 

The Russian, who has been described as a StavorUanized 
Finn with a dash of Mongol blood. Sdonee, VI. 304. 

Slavonic (sla-von'ik), a, and fi. [Also Scla- 
vonic; < NL. Slavonicus, Sclavonicus, < ML. Sla- 
vonia, Sclavojiia, Slavonia: see Slavonian.] 1. 
a. Of or pertaining to the Slavs or Slavonians; 
Slavic. 

n. n. The language of the Slavs : same as 
Slavic, 

Slayonicize (sla-von'i-siz), v, f.; pret. and pp. 
Slavmicized, ppr. 8lavon4cizin{f, [< Slavonic} 4- 
-ize.] To render Slavonic in character, senti- 
ment, language, etc. 

The Slavonic or Slavoniciud population. 

Hneye. Brit,, XVI. 184. 

81ayonize (slAv'o-niz), v, t , ; pret. and pp. Slm- 
onized, ppr. Slavonizing. [< Slavon{ic) + -ize,] 
To render Slavonian in cnaracter, sentiment, 
language, etc. 

This element is preponderant In the Ttmok valley, 
while in Istrla It is represented by the Cioi, at jnresent 
largely Slavmbtod. Bneye, Brit., XXXV. SB8. 
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8layoiiliir(Bi6v^t®). a. 
love. J One who favors or admires the Slavoido 
raoe, and endeavors to promote the intemts 
of the Slavonic peoples: frequently need at- 
tributively. 

Tliere were the to*ealled S^avopkUt, a small band of pa^ 
triotlo, higbly-edttoated Muscovites, who were itroogty 
disposed to admire everything specifically Busstan, and 
who habitually refused to bow the knee to the wisdom of 
Western Europe. J>. Jf. Wallaoe, Russia, p. 188. 

It remains to be seen whether the SlaitopMlt will not 
obtain their own way. Mdinimrtih Bm , , CXLV. 160. 

Slayophiligm (slkv'o-fil-izm), n, K Slavophil 
+ -mn.] Slavophil sentiments and aims. 

Hostility to St Petersburg and to the 'Tetersbuiw period 
of Russian history " it one of the oharacterlstio waits of 
genuine SiavophUinn. D, M. WaUaoit Russia, p. 418. 

81ayophohiilt<8lhv'9.fd-bist), n. [< Slav 4- Gr. 
^fieiv, fear, 4- -ist,] One who is not favorable 
to the Slavs, or who fears their influence and 
power. 

slawH, d., n., and adv. An obsolete (Scotch) 
form of slow^. 

Slaw^ (sU), n. [< D. slaa, salad (Sewol) (cf. 
krop-slaa, in comp., lettuoe-salad, cabbage-let- 
tuce), oontr. of salaad, salaade, now salade, 
salad: see Cf. oole-dkiii?.] Sliced cab- 

bage, served cooked or uncooked as a salad. 
Blawef. A Middle English past participle of 
slag^. 

fllay^ (sla), r. t ; pret. slew, pp. slain, jmr. slay- 
ing, [< ME. sleen, slen, slan, slan, scum, sltsn 
(without inf. ending, slee, sle, slaa, slo, pres, 
ind. Ist pers. slaye, etc., pret. slots, slou, slough, 
slouh, slou^, slogh, stoh, slog, pi. slotcen, sloughen, 
slogen, Stowe, sloughe, etc., pp. slain, slayn, 
slawen, slaws, side, yslayn, islawe, yslawe, etc.), 
< AS. sledn (eontr. form of *sleanan, ^slahan, 
pret. sloh, slog, pi. slogan, pp. slegen, sUegen, 
geslegen, geslmgen), strike, smite, kill, s OS. 
sUihan, slaan s= OPries. sla s= D. slaan = MLG. 
sldn, LG. slaan s= OHG. sUihan, MHG. slahen, 
G. schlagen s Icel. sld s= Sw. sld ss Dan. slaae = 
Goth, slakan, strike, smite; not found outside of 
Tout., unless in Olr. sleek taim, sUgiw, 1 strike. 
Some compare L. lacerare, Gr. ’AaKil^nv, lacer- 
ate; see lacerate. lienee ult. slaught, slaugh- 
ivr, slay'^, sledge^, and perhaps slat^, sleci^, sly, 
sldght!] If. To strike ; smite. 

Thai iilew the wethir that thai bar ; 

And dew fyr for to rost their mete. 

Barbour, vli. 153. {JamUmm.) 

2. To strike so as to kill; put to death violent- 
ly, by means of a weapon or otherwise ; kill. 

Thi fadlr hath dayn a fat calf. Wydif, Luke xv. 27. 

They brennen, dem, and bringe hem to meechance. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 964. 

Hast thou dain Tybalt? wilt thou day tbyself ? 

And slay thy lady too that lives in thee? 

Shak., R. and J., iii. 3. lia 

3. To destroy; put an end to; quench; spoil; 
ruin. 

Swich a reyn donn fro the welkne shadde 
That dow the fyr and made him to escime. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, 1. 742. 

The rootes eke of rede and riashe thay ete ; 

When winter deeth ttiaire fedyng, yeve hern meete. 

PaUadiue, Husbonmie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 89. 
For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each pi^; 
Being tasted, daye sll senses with the heart 

£rhak.,B. and J.,ii. 8.2fi. 
BtByiL 2, Murder, etc. See kOB. 
slay^ (sla), n, [Also sley, early mod. E. also 
slew; < ME. slay, slat, < AS. sW, contr. ot* slabs, 
in an early form slahae, a weavers’ reed (s= Icel. 
sld ss Sw. sld s Dan. slaa, a bar, bolt, cross- 
beam): so called from striking the web to- 
gether, < sledn (*8leahan, slakan), strike: see 
slay^.] The reed of a weavers’ loom. 

To weue in the stoule same were full preste, 

With daUa, with tauellia, with heflellu wdl drest 

SkeHon, Qsxlan^ of Laurel], 1. 781. 
slayer (sla'Cr), n. [< MB. sktsr, sleer, sleere 
(=r MLG. sieger =s G. schldger, a beater, lighter, 
mallet), a slayer; < slay^ + -er^.] One who 
slays; a killer; a murderer; an assassin; a de- 
stroyer of life. 

It the rtxl elayer think» he slays. Bmerton, Brshma. 
slazy (sln/zi), a, A dialectal form of sleazy. 
Bid. A contraction (o) of sold; (b) of sailed, 
slet. An old spelling of slay\ sly. 
sleaye (slev), n. [Also sleeve; cf. Sw. sUijf, a 
knot of ribbon, = Dnn. sUiffe, a bow-knot; 0. 
sehldfe, a loop, knot, spring, noose, a LG. 
slope, slepe, a noose, slin-toot; from the root of 
slip: see slip^.] Anytoing matted or raveled: 
hence, unspnn silk; the knotted and entangled 
part of silk or thread. 

Slasp, that knits up the xavell'd deem of esm 

aiksk.,Mao)wtii, at.gr. 
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ilaaye (slflv), e« t.x pret. and pp« Oemed, vm. 
sleaving, [Also mm; < siteave, a.] To sepa- 
rate or divide, as a ooUection of threads, strands, 
or fiber8.~sita^ alllL silk not spun at twisted, hut- 
drawn out into a skMn ot banoh of looto thrssds. 
sleaySHdlk (slfiv'silk), n. Unspnn silk, such as 
floss or fllpselle. 

Thou Idle immatortsl skein of deavedBtt 

g||ak,,T. and 0.,v. 1.86. 

sleasiliess (sla^ or slS'zLnes), n. Sleazy, thin, 
or flimsy character or quality, 
sleazy (sl&^- or slS'si), a. [Also aleaey, also diaL 
slazy; supposed to oe < G. schleia^, seAlis- 
dg, worn out, threadbare, easily split, < sehld$» 
sen, split, slit : see sUt^, shoe. It is not probable, 
however J;hat a G. adj. would thus come into 
popular £. use. Eennett (in HalliweU) con- 
nects sleazy with SilSsia (of. silesktf a stuff sO' 
called).] Of thin or flimsy substance; com- 
posed of poor or light material : said of a textile 
rabrio. 

I cannot well awsy with such lieosp StuiS, with snob 
Cobweb-comnositlons, where there is no Strength of Mat- 
ter, uotbiiig lor the Reader to esny away with him, that 
msy enlarge the Notions of his Soul. 

HoiMitt, Letters,!. 1. 1. 

A day is a more insgntfloent cloth than any mutlin. 
the mechanism that mues it is infinity cunuinger, and 
you shall not ooncesl the fleecy, fraudulent, rotten hours 
you have slipped into the piece, for fesr that any honeat 
thread, or sualghter steel, or more inflexible shaft, wUl 
not testily in the web. 

Hmermn, Complete Prose Works, 11. 867. 

sleekl (sick), v, t. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of slal^. Prompt. Pare., p. 459. Also sleteh. 
sleeks, c. An obsolete form of sleek, sUclcl. 
sleck-tron^L n. [< sleek, var. of sUtlce^, + 
trough.] The troi^b in which a blacksmith 
slakes or cools his irons. 

He a Blaek-smltli’s son appointed 
Head in his place : one who anointed 
Had never been, nnless his Dad 
Had in the deek-trouah wash'd the lad. 

T. Ward, Englaiura Reformation, L {Davks.) 

sled^ (sled ), n. [Early mod. E. also sledd, sledde, 
sleoile ; < ME. sled, sledde, sledc ; not found in 
A8. ; < MD. slede, sledde^ sUdde, latter sleede, D. 
skde, also contr. slee =s MLG. slede, sledde, LG. 
slede, slee ss OHG, slito, slita, MHG. sHie, slitte, 
G. schlitten (> It. slitta) ss led. sledhi ss Sw. 
sldde ss Norw. sledff, slue ss Dan. alapcfc, a'sled; 
< AS. slidan, etc., slide ; see slide. Cf. Ir. Gael. 
slaod, a sledge, < slaod, slide; Lett. sUdas, a 
skate. Hence \dt. sledge^ and sleigh^.] 1. A 
drag or dray without wheels, but mounted on 
runners, for the conveyance of loads over frozen 
snow or ice, or over mud or the bare ground, as 
in transporting logs and heavy stones. Also 
sledge, 

upon qn ivory d«d 

Thou Shalt be drawn amidst the frusen pools. 

Mariowe, Tamburlaine, L, i. 2. OS. 

A dray or dedde which goetb without wheeles, traha. 

Jkatt. 

They bringe water in . . . greate tubbes or hogsbeada 
oo diadts. H. Bed, Farming Book (1641X p. IST. 

2. A pair of runners connected by a frame- 
work, used (sometimes with another pair) to 



A. bob-sled, composed ot two short sleds o. o' coimected by a ^ 

4, which is attached to the sled o' by a td^-bolt r. on which Cm ^ ^ 
o' turns irealy. thereby enabling it to ba turned around in o space tl 
tic wider Uian its own lengUi ) me boa or body of the stod, wien one 
is used, is rapport^ on the bolsters S, S'. S. W, hand'ihids. 

carry loads or su|mort the body of a vehicle, or. 
when of lighter build and supporting a light 
platform or seat, in the sport of coaimng and 
for drawing light loads by hand. 

GhtUon made her a present of « beanttful bluapalutid 
ded to. coast with when tlie snows esme. 

A Judd, Hargiret, t ifi. 

3. A vehicle moving on runners, drawn by 
horses, dogs, or reindeer; a sleigh. , 

In tds lefte halide he luMeth a oollaror rayae wherwilfl 
he moderstetb the ooutseol the hirtea sad in fhetyght 





» wtiffruiAlkto mftyfiittaliie the ifMKEi 

I if It ebMmM to daolloo to muoti on Mqrmrt. 
\ tr. «nSSimndiit I,tbonit (FM mnSim 
[Amtrieii, ed. Afbor, p. 881> 

X dopariod from Voloirtulo in PiP>te In » «frd, a« the 
in Winter. Vityoffet, L 812. 

ilid^ V. ; pr^t. and pp. akddedt ypr. Bled- 

4ing, 1, To convey or trann- 

port on a sled: as, to sled wood or timber. 

IL intrem. 1. To ride or trayel in a sled: 
sometimes witb an impersonal it 

loofr wherck, mantled op in white, 

He ffrdt U like the Mnioome. 

Cettan (Arber'e Eng. Gamer, I. 819). 

S. To be carried or transported on a sled. 
[Colloq,] 

Now, p’r'api, ef vou'd jeet tighten up the ropee a leetle 
toother nde, and give *em lovereignty, the hull load would 
eaaler. ff, B, mow, Oldtown, p. 482. 

(sled), n. [A corruption of sMpei.] Same 
as Bledgel-f sledge-hammer, 

Sl6d*braJce (sled^brftk), n. A form of brake 
adapted for use with a sled. It is usually a 
prong which can be caused to project against 
the ice or snow. 

tLaddsd (sledded), p. a. r< sledt 4* -ed^.] Mount- 
ed on or riding in a slea. [Bare.] 

He smote the deddod Polacfca on the loe. 

Shak^t Hamlet, i. 1. 68. 
[mis passage, however, is obscure. Some read **sleaded 
poUax " (leaded battle-ax>.] 

Bladder (sled^^r), n. 1. One who travels on a 
sled.*— 2. A horse that draws a sled or sleigh. 

Smiler (our youngest dodder) had been well in over his 
withers, and none would have deemed him a piebald, save 
of red mire and black mire. 

JR. D. JUaekmore, Lorna Poone, li 

Bladding (sledding), n. [Verbal n. of sled^, v.] 
1 . The nse of a sled : the act of riding or carry- 
ing on a sled. — 2. Opportunity to use a sled; 
state of a road which permits that use. Com- 
pare sleighing in like sense. 

sledge^ fslej), n. [< ME. sUgge, < A8. slecg, 
siege (also, in a Kentish ^oss, slicc)^ a hea^ 
hammer, ss Icol. sleggja ss Bw. sUigga, a sledge, 
ss D. sleggCf slei^ a mallet, ss 
OH(^. slagaf MUG. slaffCt s/d, 

G. sehlagsy a tool for striking 
(cf. AB. slcgele, a plectrum, D* 
slagel ss G. schldgel, a sledge), 
lit. ^striker,' ‘smiter,’ < sledn 
(pp. slegen)j strike, smite: 


slayK Ot.siay^.'] A large heavy 
’ chiefly by black- 



lloitii of 

Bl«ck»nilth«’ CnMi»> 
peen Sledge. 


die bcitig gramed by both hands to 
r the h^d. The unhand sledge is 
nd is rarely raised above the h^. 


In hys bosom [the ffiant] put thro grot 
Rom. t' 


hammer, used 

smiths. Also called 'sledge-ham- 
mer. The al»out*sl«dge gives the 
heaviest blow, the handle beiti 
awing the sledge over the he 
used for light work, and is rarely 

I wrought 

. \^PafUmy (E, fi'T. S.), 1. 3000. 

His blows fall like buge dedgee on an anvil. 

* Metcher, Bonduea, ill. 5. 

Oafs-hoad sledge. Same as buds-head.— Ooal-aledge, 
a hammer of peculiar shapes weighing from 6 to 8 pounds, 
used In mines to break ooaL — Old Sledge. Same as all- 
/oun. 

Bledge^ (slej), n. [Another form of s/edl, 
whether (a) by mere confusion with sledge^y 
or (h) by confusion with sleds, pi. of sled^i'see 
Bled^.1 1. Same as sled^, 1 and 2. 

The banks of the Mwander are sloping, and they cross 
it on a sort of a boat like a dodge in ahape of a half loi- 
enge, the sides of it not being above a food high. 

PoeoekOf Description of the East 11. ii. 57. 

2. A vehicle without wheels, commonly on 
runners and of various forms, much used in 
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northern countries where ice and snow pre- 
vail; a sleigh: as, a reindeer eHedge; an Eski- 
mo sled^iTs. In the United States sledge is not 
used in this sense. See »leigh\ and cut under 
pedlt 


‘•Ssmmnr poirtairit!** (•‘On wHh ms tsa^kstHsl*^ tbs 
half-froseo traysler never felled to sh<^ from his dodge 
as he neared a post»itailoii. _ . . 

X/.C. HafV,8tiiillea itiB.affda,iv. 

8. Hence, anything serving the purpose of a 
vehicle which may be dragged without wheels 
along the ground, as the hurdle on which per- 
sons were formerly drawn to execution.— 4. 
Same as sled^f 2. 

Oft on do^eo In winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, tliey glided awsjr o'er the 
meadow. Lon^ottow, Evangeline, i. 1. 

5. In her., a bearing representing a heavy vehi- 
cle with runners like a sledgo. 
sledge'^ (slej), V, t. and i. ; pret. and pp. sledged, 
ppr. sluing. [< sledge^ n.) To convey or 
transport in a sledge ; travel in a sledge, 
sledge-chair (slcj'chSr), n. A scat mounted 
on runners and having a high back, which can 
be graced by a skater. 

sledge-dog (slej'dog), n. A dog trained or used 
to draw a sledge, as an Eskimo dog. 
sledge-hammer (slej'ham^fer), n. [< sledge^ + 
hammer'i . ] The larg^est hammer used in forges 
or by smiths in forging or shaping iron on an 
anvil. See sledge^. 

sledge-hammer (slej'ham^^r), v. t [< sUdge- 
hanmer, a.] To hit hard; batter as with a 
sledge-hammer. 

You may see what is meant hydedge-hammoringe. man. 
Sir O. C. Lettfio, Letters (1834X p. 82. (Davies.) 

sledman (sled'man), n.; pi. sledmen (-men). 
The owner or driver of a sled ; a carrier who 
uses a sled. 

But nowe they, hauing passed the greater part of their 
ioum«y, niette at last with the Sleddeman (of whom 1 
spake before). Hakluyt'o Voyages, I. 247. 

slec^f, r. t, A Middle English form of slayf^. 
slee^, a. A Middle English and Scotch form 
of sly. 

Slee^t (sle), n. [< r>. slee, a sled : see A 

cradle on which a ship rests ^hen hauled up to 
be examined or rei)aired. 
slcccht, Slitcht (slecb, slich), n; [Also slectch ; 
dial. 8lutch,vvkT. sludge, slush, partly differenced 
in use (Sc. unassibilated sUk, sUke); < ME. 
alicche, alycHc, prob. < T>.aUjk, dirt, mud, grease, 
s= LG. alikk = G. schlick, mane, slime, mud; 
akin to sleek, slick. Of. dudge, slush, slosh.'] 
Thick river-mud ; sludge ; slime. 

And wayiierarid, weike, [I] wan to the lond, 

Thurgh the dicehr and the slynie in this slogh feble, 
There tyiit haue 1 truly myche tried goode. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. £. T. S.X 1. 18547. 
And I will goe gaithor dyeho. 

The shtppo for to caulke and pyche. 

Cbester Plays, I. 47. 

Sleech (sl$ch), v. t. [< sleech, n.l To dip or 
ladle up, as water, broth, etc. [Scotch,] 
sleek, slick^ (slek, sUk), a, and n. [The form 
slick is related to sleek much as crick ^ is related 
to creek^, but is in fact the more orig. form, un- 
til recently in good literary use, and still com- 
mon in colloquial use (the word being often so 
pronounced even though spelled sleek), but now 
regardeil by many as somewhat provincial; 
early mod. E. also sleke ; < ME. sUcke, sUke, slik, 
slyk, sclyke, < Teel, slikr, sleek, smooth (of, slVga, 
a smooth thin texture, slikjuligr, smooth, sliki- 
steinn, a whetstone; see sleekstone)', of. MD. 
sleyck, plain, oven, level, creeping on the 
ground ; related to mD. sUjck, D. s/px ss MLG. 
slik, slik, LG. slikk ss G. schUck, grease, mud, 
ooze, ss Sw. slick ss Dan. sHk, ooze, etc. (see 
slidc'^), ss OHG. sUh, MHG. slich, a gliding* mo- 
tion, G, schlich, a by-way, trick, artifice ; ^m a 
strong verb appearing in MLG. slUcm, LG. slik- 
en (pret. sleek, pp. sicken) ss OHG. slihnan, slick- 
an, MHG. sHchen, G. schleichen (pret. schlich) = 
ME. siike, creep, crawl, move on smoothly: see 
slike^, slink^.] La. 1. Smooth; glossy; soft: 
as, sl^k hair; a sleek skin. 

Her fleshe tender aa is a ohflee, 

With bonte browei^ amothe and dyke, 

Rom uftM Rom, 1. 542. 

The oiled dmk wrestler struggled with his peers. 

WiUiaim Morris, Eluthly Paradise, III. 217. 

2. Oily; plausible; insinuating; flattering: as, 
asleekrogiie; sleek tongae. 

How smooth and dick thou art no where abiding ! 

• Beymod, Dialogues (Works, ed. Fearsoii, 1874, VI. 175). 

Self-love never yet could look on truth 
But wiUk bleared beams; kdtk flattery and she 
Are twln^born sisters. 

B. Jenson, Cynthia's Bevels, i. 1. 

8. Dexterous; sldlfnl; neat in execution or ac- 
tion: as, a Blech or bU^ bowler. [Oolloq.] 


n. w. A smooth, shimng place or spot. Spe* 
olfleslly— (a) Aplaceou the fur or hair of ansuimalwhioli 
has been made sfcek by Uoklng or the like. (5) A smooth 
place on the water, caused by Mdles or by the presence of 
nshorofoil. [U. S.] 

You have seen on the surface of the sea those smooth 
places which fishermen and sailors call dieks, . . . Our 
boatman . . . said they were caused by the Idue fish 
chopping up their prey, . « . and*that the oil from this 
butohery, risiiig to the surface, makes the dick. What- 
ever the cause may be, we invariably found fish plenty 
whenever we came to a dick. 

D. Webster, Private Correspondence, II. 888. 

One man, on a sperm whalcn*, is stationed on the main 
or missen chains or in the starboard boat witli a scoop 
net, toakima/fcl's while the head of the whale is being sev- 
ered from the body— that is, to save the small pieces of 
blubber and ** loose'* oil which float upon the water. 

FisAories qf U. 8., V. li. 288. 

slesk, Sliok^ (slSk, silk), v. [Early mod. E. also 
slecke; < ME. aliken, partly < slik, E. sleek, slick, 
a., and partly the orig. verb : see slike^ v. Cf. 
loel. smJ^a, lick, as Norw. sleikja, stroke with 
the hand, lick ; slihija, make smooth, stroke, also 
intr. glisten, shine ; slikka as Bw. slicka aa Dan. 
sUhke, lick.1 I. Brans. 1. To make smooth and 
glossy on tne surface; as, to sUek or slick the 

I sleeke, I make paper amothe with a slekestone, Je frit 
glissant. Palsgravs, p. 720. 

There she doth bathe. 

And sleek her hair, and practise cunning looks 

To entertain me with. 

Beau, and Ft, Woman-Hater, iv. 1. 

Fair Ligea'a golden oomlK 
Wherewith she site on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft alluring looks. 

MUUm, (tomus, 1. 882. 

The old servant was daunted by seeing Sylvia in a 
strange places and stood, sleeking his hair down, and for- 
lively looking abont him. 

Mrs, OadeeU, Sylvia's Lovers, axz. 
Technically — (a) In currying and leatherdreming, to 
smooth the surface of (leather) by rubbing with an imple- 
ment called a dieker. (5) In Aa^tnal^, to attadii (fur) to 
felt to hand- work. 

2. To smooth; remove roughness from. 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looka 

Shak., nStebeth, ifi. 2. 27- 
For her fair passage even alleya make, 

And, aa the soft wlnda waft her sails along, 

Sleek evory little dimple of the lake. 

Drayton, Barons* Wars, UL 47- 

3. Figuratively, to calm ; soothe. 

To deck her ruffled peace of mind. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

Some nights when she's ben inter our bouse a playin’ 
checkers or fox an' geese with the child’en, she’d nully 
git Hepsy dkked down so that *t was kind o^ comfortable 
bein’ with her. H. B. Stow, Oldtown, p. 400. 

n. intrans. To move in a smooth manner; 
glide ; sweep. Compare sUke^. 

For, as the racks came deeking on, one fell 
With rain into a dell. 

Leigh Hunt, Foliage, p. xxx (Dasfrg.) 

sleek, slick^ (slek, sUk), adv. K ME. siike; < 
sleek, sl4ck\ a,] In a sleek or slick manner; with 
ease and dexterity; neatly; skilfnlly. [Colloq. j 

.Tack Marslial and me and the other fellers round to the 
store used to like to get him to read the Columbian Sen- 
tinel to us ; he did it off dieker than any on ns could ; he 
did— there wa'n’t no kind o’ word could stop him. 

H. B, iSYotrr, Olatown, p. 258. 

sleeked (slekt), a. [< sleek + -ed^.] Smooth, 
sleeken (sie'kn), r. /. [< sleek + To 

make smooth, soft, or gentle ; sleek. [Bare.] 
And all voices that address her 
Soften, sleeken eveiy word. 

Jars, Brtwfdng, A Portrait. 

sleeker, slicker (slo'k^r, slik'^r), n. [< deck, 
slick'll, + -cri.] 1. Jn leather-mant^f., a tool of 
steel or glass in a wooden stock, used with pres- 
sure to &es8 the surface of leather, in order to 
remove inequalities and give a polish. 

The sides of lace-leather are . . . finished by laying 
them upon a flat table and amoothlng them out with a 
glass dieker. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 665. 

2. In founding, a small tool, usually of brass, 
made in a variety of shapes, used to smooth the 
curved surfaces of molds. — 3. An oilskin or 
water-proof overcoat. [Cow-boy slang.] 

W'e bad turned the homes loose, and in our oilskin dide- 
ers cowered, soaked and comfortless^ under the lee of the 
wagon. T. Roomvett, The Century, XXXV. 864. 

[Chiefly in technioal or colloquial use, and 
commonly slicker,] 

sle^-headad (slek'hed'ed), a. Having a sleek 
or smooth and shining head. 

Let me have men about me that are flit ; 

Sleek-headed men, and sudh aa sleep o’nlghta 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 188. 

8leekilig,8Hcking(rid'king,slik^ing),n. [Ver- 
bal n. of sleek, sUok^, v.] The act making a 
thing sleek or smooth. Sp6clfloaUy-(«) Inholiiwlr-- 


■iMkiiig 

theopanitioii of puUtng the fur nap on tbo ftlt body. 

the nee of the aleeker or tUok^ 

flleekiiig-glasa. Bfiddug^elass (sld^king-, siik^ 

ing-fflkB), n. A glass or ^ass-faeed implement 
used to give a gloss to textile fabries. 
sleekit ^irkit), a. [So. form of sMbedg 1. 
Sleeked ; having smooth hair or a sleek skin. 

Wee. detk&t cow'rin*. tlmVoiu besetle. 

ihimt, To a Mouie. 

2. Fimirativel;irf smooth and plausible; deceit* 
ful; ^y; cunning. [Scotch m both uses.] 
fllewy, slickly (Sl§k^ii^8lik'li),ade. In a sleek 
manner; smoothly; glossily, 
sleskness, slickness (slek'nes, slik'nes), n. 
Sleek character or appearance ; smootlmess and 
fflossiness of surface. 

sleek-st<met» slick-stonetCsiek'*, Biik'stdn).^. 
[Early mod. E. tAtfekestone^ sUtkestone^ < ME. 
slekystane^ sUkegtane, alyke aUyiie^ sclyhstom (also 
sleken sione^ sleight skght-st&ne) (s Icel. 

whetstone); as stmk, sUck^f + stone.] 
A heavy and smooth stone used for smoothing 
or polishing anything. 

Shoe that wanteth a Heeln-gtoM to amooth hir Ifnnen wU 
take a pebble. Lyly, Euphuea and bia England, p. 220. 

I had aald that, because the Reraonatrant was so much 
offended with those who were tart asainat the Prelata, 
sore he lov’d toothleaae Satin, which x took were as Im- 
proper as a toothed Steehtme. 

MUton, Apology for Smeotymnuua. 

S2«sky(sld'ki),a. [<«leelr + *yi.] 1. Of a sleek 
or smooth appearance. 


How aweet the 


moonlight deep* upon tbia hank ! 

5^. M.ofV.,v. 


Once iM the wcwld an egg of atone, 
And pnhi^ and aoond, and light i 


„„ waa none. 
JSmgnon, Woodnote% it. 
Seeing the Vicar advance directly towarda it, at that ex- 
citing moment when It waa beginning to megniH- 


ntty, he ahoated, 
now!" George 


topdow 

. Mr. GUfll’a love-Stoiy, L 

4. To rest, as in the grave ; lie buried. 

Them also which 4is«p in Jeena will God bring with Mm. 

1 Tbea. tv. 14. 

When I am forgotten, aa I ahall be. 

And detfp in dull cold marble. 

SJutk., Hen. VTll., lU. 2. 488. 

5. To be careless, remiss, inattentive, or un- 
concerned; live thoughtlessly or carelessly; 
take things easy. 


se90 

We deep over o«ur happineee, snd wsai to be reseed to 
aqitiflirtitaakfiileeiieeolit 

6. In botf to assume a state, as rega^ vegeta- 
ble functions, analogous to the sleeping of ani- 
mals. Bee sleep, n., 5. 

Erythrina eriata-gidU, out of doom and nailed agaioat a 
wall, aeemed in falHy good health, hot the leefiete did not 
deep, whilst thoee on another plant kept In a warm green- 
house were all vertioaliy dependent at night. 

Jkanoin, Movmnent in Plants, p. 818. 

7. To be or become numb through stoppage of 
the circulation: said of parts of the body. See 
asleep — Sleepliif partner. See paitnef.— To sleep 
won botth ears. See«art.«:Byxuland ll)fotma,lk)a 0 ^ 
Sgundter, SSteep, nap, rest, repose. The fimt four woraa ex- 

‘ f from xulf oonsoiouanewi to full unoon- 


Indtffereatessei, TluiB,siiiengtlm€ 
morement eeualati In the downward t 

leta which become st the aame time 1 

•elves. Among the f^m^^deMaibeleede^ 
stmply link verttoelly downwara (PAeemle#) ; in othetiL 
they itnk down while the mnln petiole riem (terminal 
leaflet of XamedMnn); in othera they eink downward 
and twlat on their axes eo tttat their up^ sniflaeee are In 
contact beneath the main petfoteCOMeim ; inothere, agaliii 
they riae and bend baokward toward the Inaertlon cn the 
petiole (CcrowSUa); In others, they riae, and the main 
petiole rises slacb whareaa in Minim pwUea tha leaflets 
riae and bend forward, while the main petiole fatta. In 
MeredeathelesMs risa up^the two np^ ones being a 


braoad 1 


hetneohantam 


press tlte atwea 
■oionanesalnaleei 
Drawee expresses that ataie of heavlneaa when one does 


, „ liouaneaa 

Mionanesa In sleep. ^ l^eep la the atanmrd or i^ueral word. 


by the two lower. , 

of these movementa Is explained by Kefler and othera aa 
due to an increased growGi on one aide of the median line 
of tlie petiole or mlonl)^ followed, after a certain Interval 
of time, by a oorreapondlng growth on the opposite side. 
It is also accompUshed by simple ttugeaoenoe of opposite 


Sweet, deeky doctor, dear paoiflok aoul I 
Lay at the be^ and sack the vital bowl ! 

Thomson, To the Soporiflo Doctor. 

2. Sly; ounuing; fawning; deceitful: as, a 
SteeJey knave. 

fllmpp ftlgp), t>. ; pret. and pp. slept, ppr. sleej^ng, 
[< mE. slepen, slapen, sdepen, sclapen (pret. slepte, 
pp,slq»ea, slept, also, as orig., witn strong foras, 
pret. slep, sl^, sleep, pi. slepen), < AS. sUepan, 
Mipan, sometimes sl&pan (pret. step, pp. slMpen, 
also sometimes weak pret. sld^te, sl^te, slepde) 
3SS OS. eldpan ss OFnes. slepa = D. slapen ss 
MLG. LG. glopen as OHG. slMan, MHG. sWfen, 
G. seMafen sx Goth, slepan (redupl. pret. saislep), 
sleep; ef. MLG. LG. &ap (> G. sehlapp) ss OHG. 
MHG. slarf, G. seJUaff, lax, loose, fewle, weak, 
ss Dan. slap ss 8w. slapp, lax, loose (ss AS. as 
if ^slsep, an adj. related to sl^an, sleep, as 
Isst, late, to IMtan, let) ; akin to OBulg. sIoMl, lax, 
weak; L. laJmre, totter, sink, be loosened, labi, 
fall, wde: see labent, lame. No cognate form 
of this verb is found in Scand. (where another 
verb, cognate with the L., Gr., and Skt. words 
for ^sloep,’ appears: see atreren).] I. intrans, 1. 
To take the repose or rest which is afforded by 
a suspension of the voluntary exercise of the 
bodily functions and the natural suspension, 
complete or partial, of consciousness; slumber. 
See the noun. 

Dpon that JRoohe waa Jacob depynge whan he aaughe 
the- Aungelea gon up and doun by a JAddre. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 86. 
But steep'd thou now? when from yon hill the foe 
Hangs o’er the fleet, and shades our walls ImIow ? 

Pope, llisd, X. 182. 

2. To fall asleep ; go to sleep ; slumber. 

A fewe sheep spinning on feeld she kepte ; 

She wolde nought been jrdel til she d^iOe. 

Chaueer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 224. 
Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn. 

Had yielded, told her all the charm, and dept. 

Tetmyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

8. To lie or remain dormant; remain inactive 
or unused; be latent; be or appear quiet or 
(juiesoent; repose quietly: a8,tne sworn sleeps 
in the soabbaira. Sails are said to deep when so atead- 
iOy filled with wind ae to be without motion or sound : and 
a Um ia said to deep when it spina ao rapidly and smoothly 
that the motion cannot be obeerved. 

Qloton tho with good ale gerte [canaed] Hunger to depe. 

jNsrs Ptowman (CX ix. 825. 


1. 64. 


- MIU 

more often an elevated or poetical word for de^. 

n. trans, 1. To take rest in: with a cognate 
object, and therefore transitive in form only: 
as, to sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 

He th«r depte no slepe. manly waked ryght, 

The sparhauke sagely fedc by gouemaunoe, 

A repaite hym ysl wel to eonyaaunoe. 

Pom. qf Partenay (B. E. T. S.X 1. 6468. 
Yet sleeps a drramleas tle<m to me. 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, L’Envol. 

2. With away : To pass or consume in sleep- 
ing: as, to sleep away the hours ; to sleep away 
one’s life. — 8. With offer out: To get rid of 
or overcome bv slewing; recover from during 
sloop: as, to sleep off a headache or a debauch. 

And there. 

When he has dept It out, he will perhaps 
Be cur’d, and give us answerable tlianka 

Brome, Queens Exchange, ill. 

4. To afford or provide sleeping-accommoda- 
tion for: as, a oar or cabin that can sleep thirty 
persons. [Colloq.] 

They were to have a doable row of beds two tire ” 
high to admit of deeping 100 men and 60 women. 

Quoted in BSMon-Tumer's Vagranta and Vagrancy, p. 890. 

sleep (slep), n. [< ME. sleep, slepe, slep, slam, 
slap, < AS. sli^ rr OS. sldp = OFnes. s D. 
slaap rs MLG. LG. sl^ s OHG. MHG. G. 
schla/xs Goth, slips, sleep; from the verb.] 1. 
A state of general marked quiescence of volun- 
tary and conscious (as well as many involun- 
tary and imconscious) functions, alternating 
more or less regularly with periods of activity. 
In hfunan sleep, when It Is deep, the body lies quiet, with 
the muaclea relaxed, the pulse-rate lower than during the 
waking hours, and the reapiratfon less frequent but deep, 
while the person does not react to riight sensory stimuli. 
Intestinal perlstalsla is diminished ; secretion Is less ac- 
tively carried on ; the pupfls are contracted ; and the brain 
ia said to be anemic. If the depth of sleep is measured 
by the noise necessary to waken the sleeper, it reaches Its 
maximum within the first hour and then aimlnislies, at first 
rapidly, then more slowly. 

Half in a dremq not fully weri a-wakid. 

The golden deep me wrapt vndir hla wieng. 

PoUtieeU Poems, etc. (ed. Famivall), p. 52. 
Elae could they not catch tender deep; which still 
Is shy and fearful, and files every voice. 

J, Beaumont, Vsgehs, iv. 41. 
Steep is a normal condition of the body, oocurrlog peri- 
odically, in which there is a greater or leas degree of un- 
consciousness due to inactivity of tho nervous system and 
more especially of the brain and spinal cord. It may be 
regarded as the condition of rest of the nervous system 
daring which there is a renewal of the energy that has 
been expended in the hours of wakefulness. 

Bneye. BrU., XXH. 154. 

2. A period of sleep: as, a short sleep. 

It seems his steeps were hindered by thy railing. 

Shak., a of K, v. 1. 71. 
On being saddenbr awakened from a sleep, however pro- 
found, we always catch onrsel vet in the middle of a dream. 

IT. James, Prln. of PsyeboL, 1. 20L 
8. Repose; rest; quiet; dormancy; hence, the 
rest of the grave ; death. 

Here are no storms, 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep, 

Shak,, Tit, And., 1 1. 155. 

A calm, unbroken sleep 
Is on the blue waves of the deep. 

Prentioe, To an Abaent Wife. 

4. Specifically, in sobl., the protracted and pro- 
found dormancy or torpidity into which vanous 
animals fall periodically at certain seasons of 
the year. Two kinds of this sleep are dlstlngnlkhcd as 
summer and wirUer sleep, teehnicalfy known as eeUeation 
and htbernaUon (see these wordsX 
8. In hot,, nyotitropism, or the sleep-movement 
of plants, a eondition brought about in the fo- 
liar or floral organs of certain plants, in which 
they assume at nightfall, or Just before, posi- 
tioim unlike those which they have maintiuned 
during the day. These movements In the case of leaves 


l*he utlu^ of the sleep-movements is hslleved.to 
consist in protection ftom toogrestnutiatton. The cause 
or causes of thene movements (and of analegous move-, 
ments which have been called diurnal rieep: aee the 
second quotation) arc only imperfectly known, but they 
are undoubtedly largely due to senaitiveness to variattona 
in the intenaity of 1 ^ht. See nyditropimn. 

Those movements which are brought about by chingss 
in the amount of light constitute what are known as the 
*^deep" and **waklng” of plants. Beseey, Botany, p. 196. 

There is another class of movements, dependent on the 
action of light . . . We refer to the movements of leaves 
and cotyledons which when moderately illuminated arc 


are usnally drooping movements, „ ^ 

gsative of feat, Imt Ow direction of moviomt is dtffersiit 


diurnal sleep, Darwin, Movement in Plants, p, 445. 

cm Slsept, asleep. See adesp. 

For David, after he had served his own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers. 

Acte xUi. 86. 

They went into his chamber to rayse him, andoomming 
to his beds side, found him fast on steeps. 

Gaeootgne, Works, p. 224. 

sl6Sp*at-]IOCm ( slSp'at-n5n' )t tt. A plant, same 
as go-to~hed~at-noon,‘ 

sleeprilnillk (slflp'drungk), a. Being in the con- 
dition of a person who has slept heavily, and 
when half-awake is confused or excited, 
sleeper^ (slfl'p^r), n, [< ME. slee^, aAeper, 
sl^are, slapere, < AS. slMpere (sst>, slaper xx 
MIG. slaper ss MHG. sl^are, sldfer, G. sehaU^ 
fer), < slapan, sleep : see ale^, v,} 1. One who 
sleeps: as, a sound sleeper, — 2t. A drone, or laxy 
person ; a sluggard. 

To ben a venw sleeper, fy, for shame. 

Vhmuser, Nun's Priest’s Tale, 1. 71. 

3t. A dormant or inoperative thing; something 
that is in abeyance or is latent. 

Let penal laws, if thw have been sleepers of long, or tt 
they be grown unfit for the present time, be by wise Judges 
confined in the execution. Bacon, Judicature (ed. 18i^ 
4. An animal that lies dormant in winter or 
summer, as the bear, the marmot, certain mol- 
lusks, etc. See sleep,^ n,, 4. — 5. Figuratively, 
a dead person. 

Graves at my oominand 

Have waked their sleepers. 

Shak., Tempest, ▼. 1. 49. 
6. pi. (brains of barley that do not vegetate 
in malting. HalliwelL [Prov. Eng.] — 7. A 
railway sleeping-car. [Colloq., U. 8.]— 8. In 
aool, ; (a) The dormouse. Myoxus aveilanarius, 
ib) The sleeper-shark, somniosus microeepha^ 
lus, and some related speeiei^ as Qinglymos^ 
toma sdrratum, (c) A gooioid fish of the genus 
PMlypnus, Eleotris, or Dormitator, as i>. linea- 
tus or Z>. maoulatus. See Elcotriaina, 

Bleeper^ (sld'p^), «. [E. dial, also slaper ; per- 
haps < Norw. skip, a smooth piece of limber for 
drawing anything over, esp. used of pieces of 
timber employed for the foundation of a road: 
see slope, sla^. But the word is generally re- 
gardea as a particular use of sleeperi ^ ; cf« dor- 
mant. n.] 1. A stump of a tree cut off short 
and left in the ground. [Frov. Eng*}— 2. A 
beam of wood or the like placed on the ground 
as a support for something. («) lu cam, a pieoe 
of timber on which are laid the gnmnd^olstscl a floor: a 
beam on or near the ground, or on alow oross-waU, for 
the support of some superstmoturs. (b) In mUtt. sHgln., 
one of the small |olsts<tf wood which fonn tho foundation 
for a batteiy platlomL (e) A piece of wood, metal, or 
other mateiud upon which the rails or the rall-ohatis of a 
railway reat, and to which they are f M to p ed, Wood of 
dnrahle varieties is far more extensively used tor this pur- 
pose than any other material : but stone, tonghoiied gmss, 
and iron have also been used, the last to a oonsideimlfle 
extent In some tnstanees the rieepevsnrelsM longtiu- 
dtnally with the rails, and bound togethar by oross-Mea 
This system is In use on some impmwt Ennmean rail- 
ways, and generally on elevated railwiws sad street nm- 
ways, both in the united Btetes and riseimw: b^ the 
most oommon method is toliwthe sleepers ail right angles 
to the rails, and about 2 feat ftom center to deotir, oxoept 
whan they sonport points and angls-hMiS, when mey are 
placed 1 foot 0 tecnes from oenter to esnter. They nre 
thus made to iotl>oth.es sleepers and as “ " " 

flaepeini are to the Dnited^Byi^ also ci 
or sunply itss. flea out under ealbehiair. 



ff, Atlilidi ntoeeof timber p]* 06 d 

„ iia a iblp^bold^ opposite tbe 

aeviral soanb of tbe timbors, for strengtliOxiing 
the boirs imd sterii«£raiii6 : a piooe of long com* 
pass-timber fayed and bmted diagonally upon 
uie trab80ins««-*»4. In ghm-makingf one of the 
large iron bars erossittg the smaller ones, which 


threads pass. IS, M. Knight, 
gledper-dharlc (sld'pOr-shhrk), n, A scymhoid 
shark, emcialiy of the genus SomniosuSf as IS, 
mtcrocepmhut; a sleeper. 

‘ ideMAu(sldp'ftil), a. t< sleep + -ful’} Strongly 
inolmed to sleep; sleepy. [Bare.] 
MaapfkllneM (step'fOl-nes), n. Strong inclina- 
tion to sleep. rBare.] 

alaapily (sle'pi-li), odr. * In a sleepy manner. 
(a) ]hpowtUy» or m g not quito awake. (0) Languidly : 


To go on safely and deepUv in the easy ways of ancient 
ttistakinga. Sir W. BaUigh. 

SlaapllieBa (sld'pi-nes), n. Sleepy character or 
state, (a) inclination to sleep; drowsiness. 
Watchfulness precedes too great iSeepinm^ Arbuthnot 
yfhea cnee tUsepinm has oommenoed. tt Inoreasea be- 
cause in proportion as the nervous centres fall lu their 


H, $p$ne€r, Frin. of Psychol., 1 87. 
(b) Languor ; laalnesa. (c) Same as hMttng. 
alaaplllg (slS'ping), n. [< ME. slejping; verbal 
n. of r.J I. The taking of rest in sleep; 
sleep; the state of one who sleeps; hence, lack 
of vigilance ; remissness. 


Pull uaillaiit and wurthy were thys men the, 
Which noght ne went to sompnolent tiepin - 
But myghtyly and pusantly were waking. 


nt tieping, 

^ iraking. 

Bom, ofBartenay (JL B. T. &), L 6608 . 

2. InoperativeuesB ; dormant state or condi- 
tion; abeyance. 

You ever 

Have wish'd the titepii^ of this business. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 4. 168. 

gleeptng of proosss. in Seen law, the state of a process 
In the outer nouse of the Court of Session in which no 
Judicial order or interlocutor has been pronounced for a 

J ear and a day. 

oeping-bag (eie'ping-bag), n. A bag of skin 
or fur into which explorers in frozen regions 
creep, feet foremost, when preparing for sleep. 

The rooky floor was covered with osst>off clothes, and 
among them were huddled together the tieeping'bagt In 
which the party had spent moat of their time during the 
last few months. 

Seldey and SoUy, Resoue of Greely, p. 228. 
Sloepillg-oar (sle'plng-klir), n. A railway-ear 
fltm with berths in which beds may be made 
up for passengers to sleep in. [U. 8. and Can- 
ada.] 

sleeping-carriagt (Slfl'piug-kar'lij), n. Same 
as sleeping-ear, [Eng. j 

Sleapmg-drailgbt (sld'piug-drhft), n. A drink 
given to induce sleep. 

Moeping-dropiy (sll'ping-drop^si), n. Same 

(whioh see, under lethargy'^), 

^ (slS^ping-ll), ode. Sleepily. 

To Jog tleepingiy through the woild in a dumpish, mel- 
sachoUy posture cannot properly be aaid to live. 

Bentm, tr. of Erasmus's Praise of Folly, p. 25. (Dariss.) 

ilMpittg-room (sld'ping-rdm), n. A bedroom. 
slMylHg-ilclaieflB (sl^'ping-sik^nes), vi. Same 
as nejfro lethargy (whioh see, under lethargy^), 
fllggpuig-tablg (8ld'piiig4ft^l), n. In mining, 
nearly we same as framing-iaole, [Little used 
in English except as a translation of the French 
table aormante.x 

alagpiilit (816'phsh), a. Ksls^ + ^hi.] Dis- 
posed to sleep; sleepy; lacking vigilance. 

Your ais4t>iih and mote than tieepUh seourlty. 

Ford* Vmp,BieL) 
(Mn'lee), a, [< ME. sleples, < AS. 
^slmleds (in oeriv. Mpleast sleeplessness) (ss 
D. A^itOans « MLG. slaveWs » OH0. MHO. 
s2(Jfds, s«4fdM8, a. mthl^); < stifo, sleep, + 
deaSf E. -m.] 1. Being without sleep ; widce- 
fttl. 

A orown, 

Ooldaii In tium, fa but a wreath of thorn 

While pe^Tspoeti painful vigils ke«p, 

SkUiim dieauwliHMi toidvo th w read^ sleep. 

Fopt, Dmielad, I. M. 

2. Constantly watehful; vigilant: a8,thesto^- 
less eye of jiiBtioe.-*8. Bestless; continually 
distiumd or agitated* 

IMaeay^ g w aiiM bay. agren, Ohttde BaiUld, L 14. 
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t thought of Chatturtoo, the uias^Sttoite boft 
The JiwtlifHW com tlut pfliiahed lu h^ 

Wardtworth, RawAutl^ and ladepundenoe, et 7. 

alaeplaaaly (sl^p'les-li); adv. In a sleepless 
manner. 

aleepleameBB (sldp'les-nes), n. Lack or depri- 
vation of sleep; inability to sleep; momd 
wakefulness, technically called insomnia, 

ShepUeenew li both a aymptom and an immediate cause 
of cerebral diaorder. Euedey and Toumam, PhysloL, f 662. 

alaapHlickt (slep ' sik), a. Excessively fond of 
sleep* [Bare.] 

Fond Epicure, thou rather alept'at thy self. 

When thou didst forge thee auoh a tieep-eiek Elf 
For life's pure Fount. 

SyltetUr, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeki, L 7. 

Blaep-waker (slep' walker), n. A somnambu- 
list ; one who thinks or acts in a trance, [Re- 
cent.] 

What, then, are the main modifleationB of ordinwy wak- 
ing oonaoiouaneaB, which apontaneouailMp-imlniirir (to uae 
a term of convenient vagueneita) have been observed to 
present? Proe. Soe, Peyeh, Bmareh, I. 285. 

Bleep-waking (slep'wa'kiug), n. The state of 
trance; somnambulism; the hypnotic state. 
[Recent.] 

Did any one strike or hurt me in any part of the body 
when Anna M. waa in deepwaking, she immediately car- 
ried her hand to a oorreaponding part of her own person. 

I*roe. Soe. Ptyeh, Beetetnh, II. 20. 

sleep-walker (8lep'wA'*'k^r), w. A somnambu- 
list. 

sleep-walking (s]ep'wA^king),n. Somnambu- 
lism. 

Bleepwortt (slep'wCrt), n, A species of lettuce, 
Lactuca virosa, so called from its narcotic prop- 
erty. See lactinyinum, 

sleepy (slS'pi), a. r< me. sUpi, < AS. ^sl&pig 
(= (5HG. stdfag, MHG. slafec; cf. T>^8laperigf 
G. sehldferig, schMfrig), sleepy, < sleep: 
see sleep, ».J If. Overcome with sleep; sleep- 
ing. 

Qo . . . smear 

The deepy grooms with blood. 

Shak., Macbeth, ii. 2. 60. 
The heavy nodding Trees all languished, 

* And ev'ryslMpy bough hung down Its head. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 102. 

2. Inclined to sleep; drowsy. 

He laugh’d, and I, tho* . . . 

. . . prick'd my ears. 

Tennyeon, The Epic. 

3. Languid; dull; inactive; sluggish. 

The mUdneas of your deepy thoughta. 

S?Ui*.,Rlchrni.,lU. 7. 123. 
Her house 

Bespako a deepy hand of negligence. 

Wordeworth, Excursion, L 

4t. Tending to induce sleep ; sleep-producing; 
soporiflo. 

HIb depy verde in bond he iMeronry] bar npiighte. 

Chaucer, Knight’s lUe, 1. 622. 
We wlU give yon deepy drlnka. Shak., W, T., i. 1. 15. 
5. Decaying internally : said of fniit. See hlet, 
V. BiMpy catch-fly. See cotoft^.^Bleepy duck, 
the ruddy duck, JSritnuUura rubida: also called deepyhead, 
deepy coat, brother, f Atlantic coast, U. S.1 
Bleepykead (sle'pi-hed), n. l. An idle, lazy 
person. [Colloq,] — 2. The sleepyduck. 
sleepy-BeadB (sle'pi-sedz), n, pi. The muoous 
secretion of the conjunctiva, or the sebaceous 
matter of the Meibomian follicles, dried in 
flakes or little masses at the edges or comers 
of the eyelids during sleep. [A familiar or nur- 
sery word.] 

BleBTf, n, A Middle English form of slayer, 
Bleat^ (slSt), n, [< ME. sleet, slefe, sUt: (a) per- 
h^s < AS.* slete^^slyte ss OS. *slbta ss D. slote ss 
MLG. sloteny LG. slote ss MHG. slbs, G. scfUosse, 
hail; or (b) < Norw. sletta, sleet, < sletta, slap, 
fling (see slat^ slated; (c) not related to lom. 
slyada, Dan. slud, sleet, j Hail or snow min- 
gled vdth rain, usually m flue particles, and 
frequently driven by the wind. A fall of sleet is 
due to one or more inveralouB in the normal decrease of 
tomperatnre with Increase of altitade, as, for example, 
when flne rain-droM falling from an air>oarrent whoao 
temperature is 82* f. or over Creese in traversing colder 
air-sCr^ near the earth’s surface. 

The bittre frostes with the deet and reyn 
Destroyed hath the grene In every yerd. 

Chaucer, franklhi’s TUe, I. 622. 
They . . . shot 

Sharp dcct of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, MiBon, P. R., ill 824. 

February bleak 

Bmltea with his dost the traveller's cheek. 

Bryant, Song Sparrow. 

aloot^ Toralst and snow 

or hail at the same Ume. 


■lam 

[Origin obsoure.] lngga.,ihat 
part of a mortar which passes from the oham- 
ber to the trunnions for strengthening the 
chamber. 

flleet-bUBll (slSt'bfLsh), n, A rutaceouB shrub, 
Coleonema album, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
It is a handsome low evergreen with white 
flowers. 

Sleetokf, n. Bee sleech, 

Ble^ilieBB (sle'ti-nes), n. The state of being 
sleety. 

Blaat^llMth (slet'skwosh), n. A wetting 
shower of sleet. [Scotch.] 

But, to the midst all this misery, the Wellington Anna 
is Iqr no means an uncomfortable howf in a deet-aguach. 

hf octet Ambronante, Feb., 1882. 

sleety (slS'ti), 0 . [<stocfi + -yi.] Consisting 
of sleet; characterized by sleet. 

The decty storm returning still, 

The mondng hoar, and evening chill. 

T. Warton, Odes, x. 

sleeve^ (sl^v), n. [< ME. sleeve, sieve, slefe (pi. 
slefes, eleven), < AS. sl^e, slef, alyfe, sigf ss MX). 
sieve, a sleeve (cf. MD. sloove, veil, skin, the 
turning up of a thing, D. sloof, an ^ron ; MHG. 
sloyf, a garment, also a handle, MLG. aim, LG. 
slu, sluwe ss MHG. aloufe, G. schlaube, sahlauf, 
a husk, shell); prob. lit. Hhat into which the 
arm slips’ (cf. sUp^, a garment, stop*^, a garment, 
and slipper^, 
a light shoe, 
from the same 
ult. source, and 
so named for the 
same reason)^ < 

AS. slupan, slip: 
seesUp^. Portae 
change of jp to/, 
cf. shafts, as re- 
lated to shape,'] 

1. That part of 
a garment whioh 
forms a covering 
for the arm: as, 
the sleeve of a 
coat or a gown. 

At different times 
during the middle 
ages extraordinarily 
long,pendeniSleeves 
were In use^ some- 
times reaching the 
ground, and at oth- 
er timea a mere band 
or strip of stuff, sin- 
gle or double, hung 
nom the arm, and 



Sleeres, long sad haagiiw, tath oeniiifjr. 
(From Violt^-Duc’T^Dict. dn MobUtar 

was generally <^led a hanging deeve, altiiongh the actual 
sleeve was independent of it. Japanese ceremonial ooa- 



SWeve wAm as a favor at knighrs kft shoulder. 

(From VlolleMe-Duc’s •* I>ict du Mobilier fraftfabu”) 

tume also has sleeves of remarkable length and widtlL the 
arm being generally passed through a hole in the aide of 
the aloeve. 

Than eoh of ua toke other by tbe deue 

And forthwithall, aa we should take our leue. 

Chaucer, Aseembly at Ladlea. 

Tlw gown waa of the graaaie green, 

Thy deevee of Batten hanging by. 

Qreendeetee (Child'aBtdiad% IV. B42). 

The Gentlemen (Gentlemen must pardon me the abaa> 
ing of the namoX to bee dlattogniahed from the rest^ weare 
a^ket of blew cottem with wide steeuM. 

P*urcha», Pilgrimage, p. 64L 

2. In mech,, a tube into whioh a rod or another 
tube is inserted. If amalL it is often called a tktmHe: 
when fixed and serving merely to strengthen tbe object 
which it incloses, it is called a reinforce. In moat of Its 
applications, however, the two parts have more or less 
relative oiroular or longitudinal motion. M, B. Knight,-- 
QlgOt Sleevs. same aa leg-tf-mutton deem--WjnbtPair‘ 
tssi sleeve, a name among old ehemtsta for a strainer 
madeof flannel or of similar mateHal to the form of along 
bag.-LawB Sleevex See tourns.-Lef-of-mutlOB 
•leeve, a full and loose sleeve, tight at the armhole and 
wris^ as of a woman's dress: afSahton of the early pert 



of tlie ninotoHatlioaiitorjr.- 


Ji a ajteiii tfitirt, Bmmmh 


to moke (luijri 


dlepeii' 


aeds 

a. Bee dmift. 

It, a. AHiddleE&glialifoimeft^. 


It i» not for A man which doth know, or tbonld know, 
whAt onldrc, And whAt pCAcoAhlc govAmmont reqnireth, 
to AAk why we should hanff our judgsment iqnw ths 
church's stm, snd why in mAtters of oilers more then in 
mAtters of doctrine. tfcdnsr, Sccles. Polity. 

tQlum niKUt one*! Heave, to he dmndent upon one. 
have In one** Ham, to have to hand ready for a 


* sliflltt. An old Bpelllng of sUght^, 
r, gleldedt, a. obeoure; uspHly' refer^ 



to «%®.j UnwoTen; untwiated, aa eilk. 
For certsine to onr storto. she 
Would euer with Marina W 
Beet when they weaude the «I«M sllka 
With flttgert long, small, white as mUke; 

Shak., Pericles, tv., ProL, L St (origtnat spelltog). 


(Bl8> ». ^ [AbadspelliDg. «<«fomedto 
used AS A pocket, as it still is to China, Japan, etc.] weighs of what ehotUd rather have been spelled 
The better to winuo his purposes & good aduantages, as or < ME. dotoyd, < OP. *wdefto. < MD. 

S!?!L? a tourney or sickneese in A* sUde^ J>. aledCf oontr. alee (sc Norw. sUde), 


thereby to shake of other importunities of great^ conse* 
quenoe. Putttnham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 261. 

7b lauckln oiie*s Hem. See towA.— To wear one's 
heart upon one's sleeve. SeeAeart. 

Sleewe^ (slSv), v. t; pret. and pp. sleeved, ppr. 
sleevitM, [< ME. smen; < sleevAy «.] 1. To 
furnish with a sleeve or with sleeves; make 
with sleeves. Pr&mpt Parv., p. 469. — 2. To 
put in a sleeve or sleeves, 
sbewa^, n. and v. See sleave, 

SleeTe-aale (slSv'ak^sl), n, a hollowaide which 
runs upon a shaft. E, B, Knight, 
sleave-Doard (slev'bdrd), ». The board used 
by tailors in pressing sleeves. 

There's a celebrated fight in that fballetl between the 
tailor with his stonw Aoard and goose ana the cobbler 
with his clam and awl. 

Maifhno, London Labonr and London Poor, III. 146. 
•laewa-button (slev'but^n), n. A button used 
to fasten a sleeve ; in modem costume, a button 
or stud, usually large and decorative, to hold 
together the two sides of the wristband or cuff ; 
by extension, a sleeve-link. 
filMWe-OOUplbg (sldv'knp^Ung), n. See coup- 
ling. 

fileawad (slevd), a. Having sleeves: especially 
noting a «rment.~sieev6d wHstooat, a body-gar- 
ment resembling a waistcoat, but with long slceres, nsual- 
ly of a different material from the front of the garment, 
and intended to cover the shirt-sleeves when the coat Is 
removed. This garment is woni to Europe by hostlers, 
bootblacks, porters, aad the like. Also deeM-noaideoat. 
aleewe-fli^ (slev'fish), n. 


sled: see sledi, of which smgh is thus a doub- 
let.] 1. A vehicle, mounted on runners, for 



forMto 
hsmsiioa; 
g^aisibw 


rsvHap.Mt 

' Xhtumayyasmthaiwlidoniiierioheiia 
Bmto im sM|^ smg^ 

Ke msy with veilas holae champartye. 

Chawer, THe, L ICfiO. 

As Vlyssss and stout Btomeda 
With deight and manhood stole to Ihesui' touts, 

And brought from tbenoo the Thracian total stesda 

gAal:.,saen. Vl.,to.S.filL 
8. Art; contrivance; trick; stratagem; artful 
feat. 

Lo whiohe ddghtM and suhtlUtees 
In wonunen ben 1 

OhaueeTt Prol. to Squire's Tate, t S. 
Hemth about by hit deightt and subtile means to frus- 
trate the same. JUtHmer, Sermon of the Ptongh. 

He learns ahsip-witted loglo to confute 
With quick disttootioua w^Afs of sophistry. 

Ford, Fame's MemortaL 
You see he [a trout] lies stlU, and the ddgkt is to huid 
him. /. frakon, Complete Angler, p. 76. 

4. A feat or trick so skilfully or dexterously 
performed as to deceive the beholder; a feat 
of magic; a trick of legerdemain. 

Xs look6rs*on feel most delight 
That least peroeive a juggler^s deiaht. 

S. Butler^ Hadlbms, II. 10. 4. 


~V~d g ^ 

Siagli^-bone Sleigh or Cutter. 

a, runaen; 4, ihoes: €, thefts or thills; < braces: t, body;/; cush> 
toned seat; £, dash>board ; k, raves. 

transpoi-ting persons on the snow or ice; a 
sled. 

Than most thei let earye here Vttaylle upon the Yse, 
with Carres that have no Wheoles, that thel olepen 
Sdeyet. MandeviRe, Travels, p. ISO. 

Yon hear the merry tinkle of the little bells which an- 

nou..o« th« qiMdlai, Mgk. iW«. ««. (imp. Diet.) «. [Irreg. < »leigl,l9, appar. 

2. A ^rm of drag-carnage fm the transport of suggested by slight^ a. ] Deceitful ; 

u 1- 

Of power to cheat the eye with sfetoAf Ulnston. 
Milton, 6)muB, L 156 (US. Trin. CoU. Canib.). (Jiiehardoon.> 


The Juggler . . . showeth ddffhts, out of a Puss. 

Hoofs, tr. of Comentos's visible Worid, p. 386. 
Blsigkt of hand, the tricks of the Juggler: Jugglery i 
legeidemato ; ^wstUUgttatlon : alsousMsttributiveb. 
Will ye see any feats of activity. 

Some ris^A^^-A«lld; legerdemain? , 

Fldeheft Beggar's Bush, BL 1. 

joodsA 
watcl 

anticipates 


quid. See calamnry and Loligo. 


mary, or squi 

Bleewd-baxiat (siSv'hand). n. The part of the gleigll'^, a. A Middle English form of sly, 
sleeve next the hand; also, the wristband or slei^h'Dell (sla'bel), n, Abell, commonly con- 

si^ng of a hollow ball of metal having a slit 
or oblong hole in the exterior, and containing 
a solid pellet of metal which causes a ringing 


You would think a smock were a she-angel, he so chants 
to the deewt-hand and the work about the square on 't. 

Shak., W, T., iv. 4. 211. 

fllaoVB-knot (slev'uot), n. A knot or bow of 
ribbon attached to the sleeve. Compare shoul- 
der-knot, 

ffleayelass (sldv'les), a. [< me. slevekSy < AS. 
aliflede, sleeveless, < slef^ sleeve, + -leda s= E. 
-toss.] 1. Having no sleeves ; without sleeve.H : 
noting a garment) 


artillery in countries where much snow falls ; 
also, the oairiago on which heavy guns are 
moved when in store, by means of rollers placed 
underneath the carriage and worked by hand- 8leightftdt(sl!t'ffil),u. Kstotp/ifi + -/al.] Cun- 
spikes. — 3. The slender fore part of the lower ning; crafty; artful; skilful. Alsos%A(/k2. 
jaur of a whale, containing the teeth : same as wiide bossto forsooke their dens on wootiy hfla 

And doigWul otters left the purling rlla 

W. Hmcnev Britannia's Psstorals, il. 4. 
Bleightilyt (s1!'ti-li), adv. Craftily. 

Sleiglltyf (sli'ti), a, [< ME. sleyqhty; < sleight^ 
- + Cunning; crafty; tricky; artful; sly. 

When that gander grasythe on the grene^ 

The doughty fox dothe itys brode briiolde. 

BooAe qfFreeedonce (B, E. T. 8., extra ser.X 1 88, 

2. Dexterous; skilful; expert; clever. 


eoachf 5. Bee pan\ 12. 

<5alar Bla^h^ (slAlj.e. i, ^ |^< sleigh\ ».] To drive or 


take the air in a sleigh. 


sound when the ball is agitated. Compare'pre- 
lot and hawk-heU. Such hells are used especially to 
give notice of the approach of a sletoh, being attached 
usually to the harness of the horse.— Bleigh-bHl duck, 
the Atnericaii black scoter. See cut under (Edenda. Q. 
Trumbull, 1888. (Baiigeley lAkes, Maine.] 

Bleigher (sla'dr), n. One who rides or travels 
in a sleigh. 


in 


We give you leave to eonvenie with doeoeUm gowns and 
threadbare cassocks. Randolph, Bey for Honesty, it 4. 

2. Im^rfect; inadequate; fruitless; unproflt- sleighing (slS'ing), fi. [Verbal n. of r.] 


able; bootless. fThe original turn of thought in this 1 . 'The act of riding in~a sleigh 
of ilsssefssiisnnoertain. The use remains only in the o t ^ i. i n u 


pbrsee a doeudem errand, where the connection of the ad- 
jective with deevdeee to def. 1 is no longer recognised.] 
Neither fainefor thy aelfe any deeudeese excuse, where- 
by thou inalst tanye. Xyfp, Euphnes, Anat. of Wit, p. 114. 
A deevdem errand, Shak., T. and C., v. 4. 9. 


2. The state of the snow which admits of mu- 

(HeltriU wrik«T«, OTrt,httlme. ..Oay through th. 

reet where she dwells, and make deevdeee errands to BWighlyt, UmV. A Middle English form of slyly, 
" Chaucer, 


street 

aeehw. 


Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 49tt. 


Bleeve-Ullk(8lev'Uiigk),». Tirobnttons, plates, HSSm’ivS? th. 
or un^ by a, link or abort chain, and ^ ^ wlml^bort b, 

rty mod. E. also sUghty 
_ ^ sMghtej aleigtey eleghtCy 

slehiy sleizihey alei^Cy elehthe. aleythCy slaiihe, 
slithe, slythcy < Icel, slsp^dh (for *^8lafgdh)y sly- 


I shall learn thee to know Christ's plain and true mira- 
cles from the sfetoAty Juggling of those crafty conveyers. 
Tyndale, Ana to BIr T. More, etc. (Parker Boc., 1850), p. 862. 
Mens eUyglUue lugHng A couiitorfslt crafts. 

Bp. Gardiner, True Obedlenoo (trsna), M. 9, 

Blelyt, <tdv. A Middle English form of slyly. 
Blent, V, i. A Middle English form otslayK 
The ddal^ can usu^v find bis way wltlu.ut dlftculty glenoer (8len'd6r), a. [< ME. slender, shndiTy 
I the night, unless a ** J” ^xi^xxii’ 8 klendyry slendrc, selender, sefendre, sklendrcy < OP. 

Elect. Rev. (Amer.), XI. xxii. 8. slender, thin; prob. orig. 

'trailing,' akin to MD. slinder, a water-snake, 
LO. slender y a trailing gown, O. schtendery the 
train of a gown, a sauntering gait; from the 
verb represented by MD. sHnaereny creep, s 
LG. slindern, slide on the ice, slendemy ? G. 
schlenderuy saunter, loiter, lounge, in part a 
fi*eq. form of the simple G. scMeneeti, loiter, 
idle about, s Sw. sUntay slide, 8lii>, > ME. alen- 
teuy slide (see slant and slink^)\ but uU. prob. 
a nasalised form of the verb represented by E. 

....... 1 1 ...r.3AU ..... .If-. 'Ll. 


Certainly no physical delight can harvest so many last- 
ing impressions of color and form and beantiful grouping 
as deighif^ through the winter wooda 

SerOtnefs Mag., IV. 648. 


tnewnaie. Moey; mmoss. 

serving to hold together the two edges of the slei^t (slit), n. [Early 
call or wristband : a oommon adjunct of men's »l^te; < ME. tleight, Oa 
♦issa Compare * ^ - 


dress in tlie nineteenth eentu^, 
sleeve-button. 

BleeTe-nxit (slev'nnt), n. A double nut which 



tf, a*, rods or |)ipesto bo Meed, a having a 
right-hand screw nnrl a' a left-hand screw, to 
which screws the right and left ateeve-nat d 


has right-hand 
and left-hand 
threads for 
attaching the 
joint-en£i of 
rods or tubes : 
a union. E. H. 

Knight. 

ttloeTO - waifft - 
coat ( sld v' wast^kot ) , n. Same as sleeved waist- 
coat (which see, under sleeved). 

At intervals, these street-sellers dispose of a storw- 
leaMtomit at from 4s. sd. to 6a 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, L 486. 

BleevB-weigilt (sldv'wAt), n. A metal weis^t 
of such shape as to be easily adjusted td the 
ed^ or bottom of long, han^ng sleeves^ used 
to keep them smooth during wear. 


ness, cunning (ss Sw. sltf^d, dexterity, mechan- 
ical art, esp. wood-carving, > E. sloid), < slsegr 
(for *sl€egr), sly, s= Sw. slogy dexterous, expert, 
etc. : see sly. Of. height and high.J If. Gun- 
ning; craft; subtlety. 

It is ful hard to halten nnespied 

Bifor a crepnl, for he can the craft : 

Yoore fader is to deighte ss Argus-eyed. 

Chaueer, Trolliis, iv. 1458. 

Nowe sen thy fadlr may the fende be sotill deghte. 

YarkPlay9yV.m. 

By this crafty deolse he thought to liaue . . . token, 
dytiier by deygm or force, as many of owre men as tnyghi 
bane reqeemed hyio. 

Peter Martyr (tr. to Eden's First Books on America, 
led. Arber, p 83). 

This is your doing, bnt, for ill yonr detgldy 
lie erosse you If itiy ptupose hit aright 
Beywoodt Fair Maid at the Jlbuihange ( Worl% 1874, IL 7d)i 

2. Skill; dexterity; elevemeBs* 


sUde: see slide."] I, Small in width or diameter 
as compared with the len^; slim; thin: as, a 
slender stem or stalk; a slender waist. 

Hire annes longe and edendre, 

Chaueer, Merchant's Tala 1- 888. 
Ctoncemfiig his Body, be (Henry IV.] was of middle Stat- 
lira dander Hmba but well proportioned. 

Baker, Chrontolea p. 166. 
There is aEoman Greek church here, caBed SaintSoplito, 
to which are two rows of denOer pillars wHh Coris&latt 
capitals. Pooodee, Description of the East, XI. i 164. 

2. In rodt, graoile; tenuous; attenuated: spe- 
oideallynotinff various animals and some pturts 
of animals.— 8. Weak; feeble; slight; lacking 
body or strength: as, a slender frame or oonstt* 
tution; stomtor hopes; s/esder comfort. 

Yet are hys aignmentes so dander that ... 1 tearome 
leasto fewe or none of them (aparniOlys gnaka 

wyttos) woulde naue been oonuerted by XAotgnttoa 
A Bden (Firit Books oo Amertoa, ed. Arber, p. lOX 
It is reeydender eomfort that reitoi itpofi this iiioe die* 
tincttoii. ^ 8mima. 

4. Meager; small; scant; inadequate: My slen- 
der means ; slender alms. 

Thewofitlethia ... 

You are like to have a tbto and ihtidfr pittanee. 

iBliill:.,T.ortiie8.,lv.a6L 




. 0 )t BPiy pwMMr¥>OTCwii( iwi^i f^niwtm 

W«l1,oomt.i)o|rltliiid diiM 1 mjr y<m tlMtyoa wottld 
t|iU meimwiii gQ0d fi^. ttmag^ ft b« bttt » 
of 0<4loqma« offing 
How to hf&p ttie ifofkiir 
How nMnd tho dwainzigt of tbo poor. 

To tho ftev. V. D. Mfoiirioe. 

5. Modemte; ineonaidetablo ; tririal. 

Thore monijAtait tlioii, for but a liMwftf priee^ 
Adrowaon woo wfth ooiiio fot booollee. 

BtUI, Sotfroii^ IL V. 0. 
A ffondor dogroo of patleiiQe wUl oiMiblo him to enloy 
both the homottr and the pathoa ScotL 

0. Not amply supplied. 

The good Ostorhu often deign'd 
To grace my rimidtr table. PkttBpt, 

7. In phonoff*, the opposite of hroad or open. 

Thus, S and f are elemer vowels Slender ool- 

mttn. Sameaa/aacfoidtttpfiOMdCi. 8 ee/<M 0 M«i«.~> 8 liu- 
der fiaseiOlUl Of Bordak Bee /amfoulf^ocOM, under 
J«w<i»tf<w.-faendermtalL Bee /oetoa, i —mender 
lobe. ^ See lobe. — jUender lorii. fiee Mr. t— mender 
vug, aBritlah moth. »Bya. 8 . ITniglle, 

flimaF, frail.— 4 . Bcantv. aparingL lean, 

slender-beaked (sleu'der^bdkt), a. Having a 
long, narrow rostrum : as, the slender-heaked 
spider-crab, Stenorhynehua tenuiroatria. 
slender-billed (slen'der-bild), a. In omith.^ 
having a slender bill; tenuirostral : speoifl* 
oally noting many birdrf— not implying necen- 
sarily that they belong to the old group Tenui- 
roatrea. 

slender-grftss (slen^ddr-grAs)^ n, A grass of 
the genus lAiptochloa^ in which the roikelets 
are arranged m two rows on one side of a long 
slender rachis, and the spikes in turn are dis- 
posed in a long raceme. Thera are is species, be- 
longing to warm dlmatea ; 8 in thesouthera United Statea 
Of the latter L. mwmmata is thepommon speolea a hand* 
Bome grass with the panicle sometimes 2 feet long, from 
the form of which It u also caUed/eatAer*prass. 
slsnderly (slen'ddr-li), adv. In a slender man- 
ner or form, (a) Sllmly; slightly. 

fashioned so dendetiy, 

Young and so fair ! 

Hood, Bridge of Sighs. 
He was a youngish, dendoHy made man, with a distinct- 
ly good bearing. The Cotdury, XXXI. «a 

( 6 ) Scantily ; meagerly ; poorly ; slightly. 

Shall I rewarded be so dendoHy 
For my alfecUon, most unkind of men? 

Flotehor, Faithful Shepherdess, L 2 . 
We are denderiy furnished with anecdotes of these men. 

JBmenon, Eloquence. 

(ot) Slightingly ; carelessly. 

Their factors . . . look very dondoriu to the impotent 
and miserable croaturos committed to their charge. 

Harman, Caveat for Cursetora P* 4a 
Captalne Smith did intreat and rooue them to pot in 

n tice his old offer, seeing now it wsa time to vse both 
id him, how donderiy heretofore both had beene re- 
garded. Quoted In Capi. John Smith'a Works, II. 79. 

slendemess (slen'd^r-nea), n. Slender char- 
acter, quality, or condition, (a) sumness ; thin- 
ness ; fineness : as, the dend^mm of a hair, (fr) Slight- 
ness : feebleness : as, the dendomoaB of one's hopes. <e) 
bareness : amallness ; meageruees ; inadequacy : as, sfrn- 
dernm of income nr supplv. 

slendar-rayed (slen'der-rad), a. Having slen- 
der ra^, as a fish or its fins. The Chiridas are 
sometimes called slender-rayed blennies. 
Slaader-tongnad (slen'd6r-tangd), dt. Inherpety 
leptogloss^. 

slentM (slent), e. [Also dial. (Be.) sclenf, aUent, 
aklini, K ME. alentetiy slope, glide, < Sw. dial, 
slenttt, atdntUt a seconda^ lorm of alinta (iiret. 
akmtf pp. aluntit), slide, slip : see slant) ju «s- 
trana. i. To slant; slope; glance; glmt. 

Of drawln swerdls adontyna to and fra. 

Oatin Jkniffiu, tr. ot Virgil, p. 225. 
Shoot your arrows at me till your quiver be empty, but 
glance not the least danding tostnuation at hia majesty. 

FaXUr, Truth Maintained, p. 10 . (AafAom.) 

B. To jest; bandy jokes. 

One Froteua, a pleasaunt-eonceited man, and that could 
dad finely. North, tr. of Flntarchi 744 B. iNarta) 

n, tirana. To cause to turn aslant or aside ; 
ward off: parry. 

Slsifim (slent), II. IKaleni^fV.) A jest or witti- 
cism. 

And when Oleopatra found Antonina* Jeaata and ffrnfr 
to bebttt groaae. 

Jfortft,tr.otBataroh(1670),OS2B. {Naroi.) 

SlSMts (slent), V. t, [Perhaps a nasalised fonn 
^otaiit; o^elgeanothwusoofsfwifi.] To rend; 
cleave. MaWweU^ ^tpyf. Eng.j 

If one do weU observe the quality of the cliffs on both 
ehetpa (of ^hnid and Ffenee], hit eyes will Judge that 
Way were bttione homegeiieal pleoe of ewrtii at fii^ end 


klmtaiulo (slen-thn^df), €td». [It., ppr. ef 
tare, make slow: cf. lenfdndo.} In mnaio, same 
as lentando. 

slepet, and n. A Middle English form of t^leep. 
SMpes (sle-petsOi n. [< Boss, alepetad, lit. 
blind.] The mole-rat, ^alaas typMua. See cut 
under mole-vat 

slept (slept). Preterit and past participle of 
Bleep. 

sletbag (slet'bag), n. [Ban., lit. ^evel-back*: 
< alet, plain, level, 4- hag, back: see aUght^ and 
bocAl. J Bame as nordmper. 
sleutbilf, n. A Middle English form of slofhX. 
Sleutll^ (sldth), n. [< ME. sleuth, alewih, alulk, 
ahth, < Icel. sloth, a track or trail as in snow. 
Cf. aloi^.'\ A track or trail of man or beast; 
scent. [Old Eng. and Scotch.] 

Tyne the deuth wen gert him ta. 

Barbour, Brace (E. B. T. 8.X vIL 21. 

slentb-dog (slSthMog), n. The sleuth-hound. 
Lang Aicky, In the 8outer Moor, 

Wr his deuih dog sits in his watch right sure. 

Fray of Suport (Child's Ballads, VI. 120>, 

sleuth-bound (slOth'hound), n. [Also sluth- 
hound, slothound; < ME. sleutkhund, slewth- 
hund, aluthchund; < sleuth^ + hountf] A blood- 
hound. 

Wald vayd a liow-draucht, he suld get 
Bath the deiUhhund & the lodar. 

Barbour, Bruce (E. E. T. 8.X vIJ. 20. 
Sleuih>hound thou knowoat, and gray, and all the bounds. 

Tennymm, Gareth and Lynette. 

slevef, M. A Middle English form of sleeve'^, 
slew^ (8l6). I^reterit of slay^. 

Slew^. A spelling of alue^, slue‘s, slough^. 
slew^ (sld), n. [Perhaps a mistaken singular 
of sluice, assumed to be a plural: see sluice.'] 
A swift tideway ; an eddy, 
slower (slS'^r), ». Bee slucr. 
slewtht* A Middle English form of sloth^, 
sleuth^, 

sley^t. An obsolete sxielling of sly. 

Sley^i n. See sUnfi. 

sleythet, n. A Middle English form of sleight. 
sUbbext (slib'dr). a. A variant of slipper^. 


sUbbext (slib'dr). a. A variant of slipper^. 
slicebef, n. A Middle English form of sleech. 
slice (slis), n. [Early moa. E. also slise, sclice, 
sclise, sJclise; \ ME. slice, glyc e. sclice, sclyce, 
sklyce, selyse, < OF. cscHce (Walloon sklic€\ a 
shiver, splinter, broken piece of woo^ < esclicer, 
esdicier, esclichier, slice, slit, < OHQ. slisan, 
sclizan, MHO. slizen, O. schleiasen, slice, slit, ss 
AS. slitan, > E. slit ^ : see slit^. Cf. slaah^, slaV^. 
slatei^, from the same source.] 1. A thin broad 
piece out oft from something : as, a slice of bread 
or of bacon : often used figuratively. 

We do aoknowle<b:e you a careful curate. 

And one that tvldom trouble! us with sermons; 

A short dice ot a reading serves us, sir. 

Flrtchtr, Spanish Curate, UL 2. 

She cuts coke in rapid succession of riicef. 

W. if. Baker, Bow Timothy, p. 128. 

2t. A shiver ; a splinter. 

They broken speres to adyoee. 

King Aliaaunder, L 88 S 8 . (JSkeai.) 

3. Something thin and broad. Specifically— (e) A 
long-handled instrument used for removing clinkers and 
We lUce between furnace-bars. Also called diee-bar. (b) 
A spatula, or broad pliable knife with a rounded end, need 
for spreading plasters or for similar purposes. 

Slyee, instrumen t, spata, spatula. Prompt. Pare., p. 459. 

The workman with his dice then spreads the charge 
over the be^ so as to thoroughly expose every portion to 
We action of the flames, and shuts down We door. 

Spona' Eneye. Manuf., I. 201. 
(c) In printing: ( 1 ) A small spade-shaped Iron toblwiW 
which prluting'lnk is taken out of a tan and conveyed to 
an Ink-trough or 'foantafn. (2) The slid- 
ing bottom of a slice-galley, id) A bar 4^ 

used by whalers to stiip flsli with. («) A H ]| 

tapering piece of plank driven between 
We timbers of a ship before planking. M 
Also called dioer. if) A wedge driven un- JBh 
der the keel of a ship when iHunohing. (g) 

A bar wiW a chisel or spear-headed end, 

used for stripping off the slieaWlng or 

planking of ships, (h) A ntenstl for tom- 

fng over meat in the t»ing-pan and for 

similar purposes. The form Is like Wat 

of a trowel We blade being Wree or four BHBBBi 

inches widev twice as long, and often sUce (<■}(«). 

pierced wiW holes. Also called tumaaar. 

Then back ho came to Nympton Eectory and wedded 
Wat same cook-maid, who now was taming our bam so 
oloveiiy wlW We ogg-alioa. 

It. A Siaekmore, Maid of Sker, IxvUl 


4t. A salver, platter, or tray* 

This afternoon, Mr. Harris, We aaylemaker, sent me a 
noble present of two large silver oandieatioks and snuffers, 
and a dioa to keep them upon, which indeed is very baud- 
some. Pepya, JDtery, IL 2ia 

slice ^lis), «. t ; pret. and pp. sUeed, ppr. slicing. 
[< ME. slyoen; < sHee, n.] 1. To out mto slices, 
or relatively broad, thin pieces: as, to slice 
bread, bacon, or an apple. — 2. To remove in 
the form of a slice : sometimes with off or out : 
as, to slice off n piece of something. 

Of bread, alyoa out fayre morsels to put into your pottage. 

Babeaa Book (E. £. T. S.\ pVTs. 

H«M>r 's a Icnlfe, 

To save mine honour, shall diee out. my life. 

Beyutood, Woman Killed wiW Kindness. 

8. To cut ; divide. 

Princes and tyrants alioe the earth among them. 

Bumet 

Our sharp bow dkad the blue depths. 

W. H. MuaadC Wary in India, I. 66, 
rin We following passage the word is used interjectional- 
ly, wlW no clear meaning. 

Sliee, 1 say I pauca, pauca : dice ! that 'a my humour. 

8hak., M. W. of W., 1. 1. X84.] 

4. In gtflf, to draw the face of the club across 
(the ball) from right to left in the act of hitting 
it, the result being that it will travel with a 
curve toward the i^ht. W, Park, Jr. 
slice-bar (slis'bkr), n. Same as slice, 3 (a), 
slice-galley (sUs'gaKi), n. In printing, a gal- 
ley with a false bottom, 
in the form of a thin slice 
of wood, which aids the 
removal of the type from siico-gaifoy. 
the galley to the stone. 

slicer (sU'sCr), n. [< slice + -^1.] One who 
or that which slices. Speoifloally — (a) In genueut- 
ting, same as dUting-mitt, 2. (6) Same as dun, Sia). 
sliciiig-ixiachixie (sli'sing-ma-shen^), n. In 
e^am.j a form of pug-min with an upright axis 
revolving in a cylwder. Knives are fixed to We 
walls of the cylinder, and oWers are carried to the axla 
and revolve between those of We cylinder. The blades 
are set spirally, and force We clay, which is msstioaied 
during its progress through We machine to pass out of an 
aperture at the bottom. 

slick^ (slik), a., ft., V., and adv. See sleek. 
Slick^ (slik), n. [» F. sohlich, < O. schlioh « 
LG. slick, pounded and washed ore; of, LG. 
slick, dirt, mud. mire; B. slrtk, G. schUeJe, MHG. 

grease, mire: see sleech, sliek^.] In metal., 
ore in a state of fine suMivision : as sometimes 
used, nearly synonymous with slimes. The term 
is rarely employed, excrat in books describing German 
processes of smelUni^ and then as the equivalent of We 
German aehlieh, and often in Wat qielUng. 
sUdx-d^sel (slik'cbiz^el). n. A wide-bitted 
chisel used to pare the sides of mortises and 
tenons. 

slicken (sUk'n), a. K sUck^ + -cn^.] Same 
as sleek. * [Prov. Eng.] 

SlickonsidM (slik'n-si^ded), a. [< slickenside-s 
+ -cd2.] In mining, having slickensides ; char- 
acterize by slickensides. 

Grey incoherent clay, didtenaidad, and with many rhl- 
aomea and roots of PaJl^byton. 


Iqpbyton. 

Jjaumn, GeoL Hist Plants p. 106. 


(0 A broad, Win kiiifo, uanally of silver, for dividing and 
serving fish at table. Alio ealM 


Way wart buTone homcsaiMMl plebe of aira at fii^ and 
um Way wara dantad and ahlvarad aaanoar by soma act 
afiifolattaa^ satlMtmpaWioaawavaadltliaaaa. ^ 


prefer if wa could boW afford ft; and really wa go away 
as if wa had got Warn 1 Bidrtna, David Goppimald, Ixf. 
(J) Abakam'Wcvaloffpaal. 


slickensideB (sllk'n-sldz), n. pi. [< slicken -f 
sides, pL of side^.] In mining, polished and 
striated surfaces or the rock, often seen on the 
walls of fissure-veins, and the result of motion, 
under immense pressure, of parts of the couu- 
try-rook, or of the mass of the vein itself. Wall- 
developed slickensides are roost frequently seen in con- 
nection with mineral veins, but the sides of Joints in non- 
metalliferous rocks occasionally exhibit this kind of stria- 
tion. Slickensidecl surfaces are frequently coated wiW a 
Win film of pyrites, galena, hematite, or some other min- 
eral. which may be poliahed so as to reflect We light Jtke 
a mirror (whence We French name miroiraX 

Nearly akin to this jointed character are We aUekan- 
autoa, or polished amt striated anrfaoes, which, sometimes 
of iron pyrites, but more usually of copper pyrites, often 
cover the faces of We walls of lodes. 

Benwood, Metalliferous Deposits of Ckxmwall and 

sUckensidillg (slik ' n - si ^ ding), n. [ < sHcken^ 
sides + -ing.] The formation of slickensides. 

In every case I think these bodies most have had asolid 
nucleus of some sort, as We severe pressure Implied in 
diekfnaiding is quite ineompatible with a mere **fiaid- 
cavity," even supposing this to have existed. 

Bauiaon, Oeol Hist riants, p. 86. 

slicker, slickixig, etc. See sleeker, etc. 
slid (slid). Preterit and past participle of slide. 
’slidt, intefj. An old exclamation, apparently 
an abbreviation of GocTs Ud (eye). Compare 
^alife. 

’Stid, I hope he lanifiis not at me. 

B. Jornon, Every Man In hla Humour, L 8. 



lUdablA 

alidable (8U^d#-b]), a. -abhA Ca- 

pable of sliding or of beii^ slid: as, a iUdaUe 
faring. ThnSngin^,lS.V, m, TBax^.] 

slidito (sUd'n). Past partieiple of mUe, 

aliddert (sUd'dr), a. fEarly mod. £. also aider ^ 
slyder; < ME. slider, slidir, slydyr.sUder.sclider, 
s^dyr, aklither, slippery, < A8. siidor, slippery, 

< tlidan, sHde: see slide. Of. slender A Blip- 
pery. 

Msn, be war, the weye is lieder. 

Thou seal i^de, thou west not qweder. 

M&Sloens, 2696, If. Sb(Cath. Ang., p. 822). 
lb a dronke man the way is dider, 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale. 1. 40S. 

sliddor (slid'^r), o. i, K ME. slyderen, sUdren, 

< AS. sUderimf slip (as MD. slideren, drag, train), 

< siidor, slippery: see sUdder, a. Of. slender,} 
To slip; slide; especially, to slide clumsily or 
in a gingerly, timorous way: as, ho sUdd^ed 
down as best he could. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

With that he dragg'd the trembling sire 
SUdd'ring through clotted blood. 

Drydan, AU»eid. 11^ 

‘ Feeling yonr foot didder over the back of a toad, which 
you took for a tterming-stono, in your dark evening walk. 

iBeeeefard, Miseries of Human Ule, 11. 9. 

aliddarlyt (sUd'^r-li), a, [< slidder + -fyl.] 
Slippery. 

gUddomeBSt (slid'Sr-nes), n. [< ME. slidemesse, 
Oydimesse, slydyrnesse,, sclidymes; < slidder + 
-weas.] Slippeimess. 

dliddery (slia'6r-i), a, [< ME. slidetye, alideri, 
Oiddri, sliddrie (as Sw. sUddrig), slippery; as 
slidder + -y^.] Slippery. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Be maad the weie of hem deronesals, and dideri; and 
the aungel of the Xord puraaende hem. 

Wydif, Pa xxxiv. S. 

■Mda (slid), V,; pret. slid (formerly sometimes 
aided), pp. slid, slidden, ppr. sliding, [< ME. 
sUden, styden, sclyden (pret. slode, slod, sl^d, pp. 
aiden,iaJide),<. AS. slidan (pret. slad, pp. sUde^, 
only in comp., slide ; also, in deriv. siidor, sli^ 
peiT (see slidder), akin to 8led\ (sledge^ sleigjA) 
and to slender, etc.; cf. Ir. Gael, slaod, slide; 
Lith. Oidus, slippery, slysU, slide; Buss, sliede, 
a foot-track :proD. e:rtended (like sUjA) < y ^sli, 
slide, flow, Skt. sar, flow, sriti, gliding, slid- 
ing: seeslip^.] I. intrans, 1. To move bodily 
along a surface without ceasing to touch it, the 
same points of the moving body remaining al- 
ways in contact with that surface ; move con- 
tinuously along a surface without rolling: as, 
to sUde down lull. 

Hit horse dodc also with all fonre feet that he also All 
to the erthe. Merlin (£. £. T. H.X liL 570. 

2. Speoifloally, to glide over the surface of 
anow or ice on the feet, or (in former use) on 
skates, or on a sled, toboggan, or the like. 

Th* inohanting force of their sweet Eloquence 
Hurls headlong down their tender Andienca 
Aye (chllde-llke) diding, in a foolish strife. 

On th* Icie down>Hils of this slippery Ufe. 

Sylveder, tr. of Pu jftirtqs’s Weeks, 1. 2. 

Td the Dttke, and followed him into the Parke, where. 

' * ' * rould 


though the ice was l)«oken and dangerous, yet be woul 
goiilds tmon his skeatea which 1 did not like, but he slides 
▼sty wall. 


lke,bi 

Pepyt, Diary, Dec. 15, 1062. 
Bat wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtne's land. 

jyryden, Aba. and Achit., L 198. 

3. To slip or pass smoothly ; glide onward. 

Her subtle form can through all dangers slide. 

Sir J, Daviee, Immortal, of Soul, xxxi. 
And here, bestdes other streames, dideth Thermodon, 
sometime made famous by the bordering Amasones. 

Purehae, IThrrimage, p. 819. 

4. To pass gradually from one state or condi- 
tion to another. 

Kor could they have did into those brutish immorall* 
ties. South, Sennons. 

5. In music, to pass or progress from tone to 
tone without perceptible step or skip— that is, 
by means of a portamento. — 6. To go without 
thought or attention ; pass unheeded or with- 
out attention or consideration ; be unheeded or 
disregarded ; take care of itself (or of them- 
selves): used only with let: as, to let things 
slide. 

Bo sholdestow endure and telsn elyde 
The tlmey and fonde to be glad and light. 

Chaucer, TroUns, ▼. 867. 
And Tvne or tree to channge yf thou wolt doo. 

From leene land to f atte thou must him gide. 

From faite to leene is notmht ; letfs that orafte dyde, 
POiadiue, Husbondrie (ffi. E. T. S.X p. 64. 


het the world slide. 


Sh<i».,T. oftheS.,Ind., 1.6. 


7. To slip away : as, the ladder sHd from under 
him. 


6394 

The deditrltles grew more peeob)ttoiis, and tba sand 
elided from beneath my feet. ^ ^ 

Jehfwoiib Vision of Theodore. 

Especially — S. To al^ away quietly or in auoh 
a wav as not to attract attention; make off 
quietly. 

I think he will be found . . . 

Not to die so mneb as dide out of life. 

MrounUng, Bing and Book, X. 828. 
And then the girl slid away, flying up-stalra as soon as 
she was safely out of aight) to cry with iiappiness In her 
own room where nobody oonld see. 

Jfra OUphant, Poor Gentleman, xUli. 

9. To disappear just when wanted, as hr the 
police; ‘‘slope”; “skip.” [Slang.] — 10. To 
make a slip; commit a fault; ba^slide. See 
sliding, n,, 4.— BatSUlte slldiiif min, an instamment 
Invents by Dr. John fie via (died 1771> to ealonlate the 
eolipsea of Jupitw's aatelUteaHnilUllg niln, a mathe- 
maucal instniment or ecale, oonaistlng of two parts, one 
of which alidea along the other, and each having certain 
seta of numbers engraved on it so arranged that when a 
given number on the one scale is brought to coincide 
with a given number on the other, the product or some 
other function of the two numbers is obtained by inspec- 
tion. The numbers may be adapted to answer many pur- 
poaea, but the instrument is partioalarly used in gaging 
and for the measuring of timber.— su<u«f seals, (u) A 
scale or rate of paymmit which Taries under certain con- 
ditions. (1) A scale for raising or lowering Imposte in 
proportion to the fall and rise in the prices of the gooda 

In 1828 a diding eude was eatabliehod, under which a 
duty of 26e. 8d. was imposed upon wheat when the price 
was nnder 62*. 8, DoimU, Taxes in England, Tv. 12. 

(2) A scale of wages which rises and falls with the market 
price of the goods turned out. (8) A scale of prices for 
manufactured goods which is regulated by the rise and 
fall In price of me raw material, eta (5) Same as didinO’ 
SUdiiuf ttmgs, a form ot pliers closed by a ferrule 
drawn down the stem. KSyn. 1 and 2, Slide, Sti^ Glide, 
We dide or d^ on a smooth surface : we dide by inten- 
tion ; we sKd in spite of onrselvee. In the fiiblo dide is 
used for dip. SUde genersUy refers to a longer move- 
ment : as, to dide down bill ; to dip on the ice. We gUde 
hy a smooth and easy motion, as in a boat over or through 
toe water. 

n. trans, 1. To eause to glide or move along 
a surface without bounding, rolling, stepping, 
etc.; thrust or push along in contact with a stu*- 
face. 

The two images of the paper sheet are slidden over each 
other. he CmU, Sight, p. 246. 

2. To slip gently; push, thrust, or put quietly 
or imperceptibly. 

SSide we In this note by the way. Donne, Sermons, v. 
Their eyes met, and in an instant Norah did her hand 
in his. Wl^ Mettsille, White Hose, 11. xxvlii. 

Sf. . To glide over or through. 

The Idle vessel slide* that wat'ry way, 

Without the blast or tug of wind or oar. 

Quarlee, Emblems, Iv. 9. 

slide (slid), n. [< slide, r.] 1. A smooth and 
easy passage. 

Kings that have able men of their nobility shall find 
ease in employing them, and a better dide into their bosl- 
ness ; for people naturally bend to them, as born in some 
eort to command. Bacon, Nobility (ed. 1887). 

2, Flow ; even course ; fluency. 

Certainly there be whose fortunes are like Homer’s verses, 
that have a slide and an easineas more than the verses of 
other poeta. Bacon, Fortune (ed. 1887). 

3. In music : (a) A melodic embellishment or 
grace, consisting of an upward or a downward 
series of three or more tones, the last of which 
is the principal tone. It may be considered as 
an extension of an appoggiatura. Also sliding* 
relish, (h) Same ns portamento, — 4. The transi- 
tion of one articulate sound into another; a 
glide: an ooeasioDal use. — 6. A smooth sur- 
face, especially of ice, for sliding on. 

Mr. Pickwick ... at last took another mn, and went 
slowly and gravely down the dide, with his feet about a 
yard and a quarter apart; amid the gratlfled shouts of all 
the spectators. indeene, Pickwick, xxx. 

And I can do bntter-and-eggs all down the long dide. 

. . . The feat of bntter-and-eggs . . . oonsistB in going 
down the dide on one foot and beating with the hem and 
toe of the other at short intervals. 

T. Hughee, The Ateen Faggot, U. 

:the descent 
, , a shoot, 
'pass) in a 

mine, etc. 

The descending logs in long eUdee attain such Telocity 
that they sometimes shoot hundreds of feet through the 
air with the impetus of a cannon-baU. 

Serdmer'eMag,, IV. 666. 

7. A land-slip ; an avalanche.— 8. In mining, a 
Assure or crack, either empty or flUed with flu- 
ean, crossing the lode and throwing it slightly 
out of its position, in Cornwall, as the term is ffe- 
qnentty used, dide is veiT lAoariy synonytnous with eimpt* 
Jhmn; but, more properly, a slide is disttnguiitied from 
a erom^oono or oross-flnoan by bavliif a coune approxi- 


maitalr ■xwMinai to (hat of tho lodka MIlKMUdi dlftiflnit 
heatteg IlM 

ooomss and oroaafluoa»4 wteectiiorli^ 
wps^^atoly atrifhtanMattotbalof tbolodw. ^ 

9. That part of ah instrument or apparatnii 

which slides or is sUpp^ into or out ox place, 
(a) A glaM with a mktuimblo object, or a pietiire ahoira 
by &e atersOsoopa^iAailo or the like, monnteo 

on it. (b) One ol the gulds-Mni on the crois-haad of a 
steam-en^fie. In moMcallnatnimmts of tlm trumpet 

olaiNt a U-shaped aec^ of the tnbeb which oan be poshed 
in or out ao if to altar the length of the alr-eiMiiiBtt, and 
thus the pltoh of the tones. The dide IS the eiatltietlTe 
feature of the trombone; but It Is also used In the true 
trumpet and oooaalonally In the French horn. At faoUI- 
tatiiw alterations of pitch in pure Intonation, it has de- 
cided advantages over both keys and filvea. A q^eeial 
form of slide, called tbe tuntf^ellMs, is need In almbst all 
metal wind-uistraments shniw to briiif them Into aoou- 
rate tune with othera. See out under Irombmii. (d) In 
ergan-Mldiug, same as dideri, i (/% <s) In racing emd, 
a sliding seat Also eUder, 

10. ' A slip or inadvertence. 

The leest blemish, the least dide, the least error, the 
least offence, is exasperated, made capital. 

FVwd, Line ef Lite. 

11. Some arrangement on which anything 
slides, as (in the plural) slides, a term used in 
some mines as the equivalent of cage-guides,-*** 

12. An object holding by friction upon a band, 
tag, cord, or tbe like, and serving to hold its 
parts or strands in place, (a) A utensil like abuokle; 
but without a tongue, used for moe-latchete, pocketbook- 
straps, etc. (t) A rounded body, usually small, pierced 
with a hole, and sliding on a watoh-gnaro, a oora lor an 
eyoHrlese, or the lika 


soope-Bl , 

channel. Pressure on tbe cover tends the contents of one 
cell through the channel into the other, and the thin film 
can be observed during the passaga— Luui: iUde, in a 
steam-engine, a slide-Tiuve of sufBolent length to control 
the ports at both ends of the cylinder, its hollow baek 
fonnlng an exhaust-pipe. Also called hmg ealse. 
slide-action (slid'ak^shon), n. In musical in- 
struments of the trumpet class, a method of 
construction in which a slide is used to deter- 
mine tbe pitch of the tones produced, as in the 
trombone. 

slide-bar (slid'bk^, n, l. A bar which can be 
slid over the draft-opening of a furnace.— 2. 
The slide of a stamping- or drawing-press 
which carries the movable die. 
slide-box (slid'boks), n. In a steam-engine, the 
slide-valve chest. E. H, Knight, 
slide-case (slld'k&s), n. In a steam-engine, the 
chamber in which the slide-valve works. K, 
H, Knight, 

sUde-cmtlire (slid'kuFt^), n. Bee tbe quota- 
tion, and compare slide, n., 9 (a). 

The elide with tbe drop contelning the germ eervee ns 
the origin for tbe culture, nnd, on this ncoonnt, has re- 
ceived uie name of '•dide-euUure,'" to dlstingnlih It from 
other forms ot culture. 

Bueppe, Baoterlologioal Investigations (traiia.\ p. lOB. 
slide^oatt (slld'grdt ), n , Same as shoveUhoard, 

sUde-hoad (slid'hed), n. In a lathe, a support 
for a tool or for a piece of work, etc. K, JST. 
Knight, 

slido-kllifo (sUd'nlfl, n. See knife, 
slide-knot (sUd'not). n, A sl^knot: distinc- 
tively, two half-hitcnes used by anglers on a 
casting-line, for holding a drop and lor chang- 
ing drops at will. 

sUde-lathe (sHd'lflTH), n. In metal-working, a 
lathe in which the tool-rest is made to traverse 
the bed from end to end by means of a screw. 
K, H, Knight. 

slider^ (sU'ddr). n. [< slide + -eri.] 1. One 
who or that which sUdes. speoifloally— (s) A pari 
of an Instmment, apparatus, or machine that uidea. (6) 
TheaL, one of the narrow strips of board which close toe 
stage over the spaces wheresoenes are sunk. ^) In a locli, 
a tumbler moving horlxontally. X, B. Knight, (d) In a 
vehicle, a bar connecting the rear ends of the foie bounds 
and alldltw beneath the ocupling-pola <s) A utenall Uto 
a buckle, but without a tongue, or simply a ring; usUd to 
keep in place a part of the costume, as a nedmrcblst 
or a plait of I ‘ “ ^ ‘ 


spending I , . 

aadinsened between thetwo upperboeidsef a wlnd-cliasA 
It may be moved from side to side so as either to admit 
the air from the pallets to the ptpasor tocut them off en- 
tirely. The position of a ilidw is controlled by a stop- 
knob at the keyboard. drawing the knob the sUdar of 

asetol pipeatspushed intosoob poaitloo that they may 
be soundeu by the digitals. Alsomefs. fhoi organl, ekp, 
and iriad-chaie.' (p) In twchHi teata s iUitlng aaat. 

2. The potter, skUpot, red-fenider, or red-bel^ 
lied terrapin, Fsenaemys rugosa (or Chrysemya 
rubrivmim), an inferior kmd of terrapiii mr 
turtle sometimes oooked in plaee of the genup* 
ine Makuu>aemmye pedmiris, or diamond-^baek* 
li is found eblsiiy aloiig tha esatem eosat uf the United 
States, ahottt the Sttsfluaiianaa river and other etfei^ 




WM 

dldiu (sliding), ». [Vefbiil n. of sHde, v,} 
1. !]^e motion of » body along a plane when 
the same faee ot surface of the moving body 
keeps in oontaot with the snxfaoe of the plane : 
thus distinguished from roXUnp^ in which the 
several parts of the movhig'Dody come suc- 
cessively in contact with the plane on which it 
rolls.— 2. The sport of gliding on snow or ice, 
on the feet, on a sled or a toboggan, or (in for- 
mer use) on skates, etc. 

Stidinff upon the loe sppean to have been a very fa- 
vourite puiime amona the jrouth ol tbls oonntry in for- 
mer times ; at present wo uae of akatea is so genemly dif- 
fused throughout the kingdom that Aiding la bnt little 
praotiaed. Sirutt, Sports and Paatimea P* ItS- 

8. Falling; lapse; merging. 

To hia [Henry II. 'a] days must bo fixed the final Aiding 
* idlctloi ‘ - 


Slider {P»e%uUmg/9 rttjewa). 

emptying into the CheaepeSke. It attains a length of ten 
or eleven inohea, and is naed to adulterate terrapin atews. 
8t. pL Drawers. 

A ifairt and Aidtn. 

IHekin$onf Gk>d's Proteottng Frovidenoe (1700). 
Donblt Slider, a allder having two ban, one over and 
uie other beneath the ooupling-pole ; a away-bar.— BUdsr 
mit-off. fleeeiiC.^. 

•uder^, a. A Middle English form of alidder, 
lUda-rail (sUd'r&l), n. 1. A contrivance for 
switching oars, consisting of a platform on 
wheels running transvers^y across the tracks, 
and carrying the car, etc., from one line of rails 
to another. — 2. A switch-rail. Bee railway, 
dUde-rest (slld'rest), n. An appendage to the 
tuming-latho for holding the cutting-tool and 
insuring accuracy in its motion. The Slido-rest 
imparts motion to the cutting-tool In two directions, the 
one being jpairallel and the oUier at right angles to the 
axis of the lathe. See cut under iatha. 
ilide-rod (sHd'rod), n. The rod which moves 
the slide-valve in a steam-engine. 
aUdar-pump (sli'ddr-pump), it. A name com- 
mon to several pumps of various forms, but all 
having a piston which revolves continuously 
and forces the water through a pipe by means 
of a slide regulated by a spring, which inter- 
cepts its passage in any other direction. 
aUda-mla (slid'rdl), ». A sliding rule. Seealide. 
•Ud^thriftt (slfd'tbrift), n, K slide, v., + obj. 

Bame as ahmeUboardf 1 and 2. 

Logattlng In the fields, Aid^thri/tyOV ahove-groat, oloyiah 
oaylea. half-bowl, and coyting. 

Qooted in Hfoeilrstone'f Ck>m. (ed. SharawoodX 11. 171, note e. 
aUde-trombona (slid'trom'bdn), n. A trom- 
bone with a slide instead of keys. Bee from- 
btme, 

alida-tnunpat (slid'trum^pet), n. A trumpet 
with a slide instead of keys like those of the 
comet. Bee trumpet. 

alida-valwa (sM'valv), n. In steam, hydraulic, 
and pneumatic engine^ng, a valve which slides 
over and upon its seat without lifting in open- 
ing or closing a port or ports formed in the seat ; 
specifically, a f&t-faoed plain slide working, or 



Sllde-vVWe. 

vaJ^iiiclo^ in •toaoKbcwt and tnovsd by the vnlre>rod or 
M«m «. vi;ilve.rvd derives « recipr^rina ntotion front rite rock- 
lever S, pivoted et r end connect^ et die lower end with the eccen- 
fertc-m a, the letterbeief reelproceted ^ the eccentric g, it, tt, in* 
dvetJm-pem which eleo eltemetely ectesedtictk>n>ports; «, eeheust* 

fMBirt}<ptonenorconnect{ng-rc>dwnkh»bdr~ ^ 

sod a iwctpioceled tw the i^ston >, impi 
ereuk/, creak -sheft/^. end ecceoniC g, 

adapted to work or slide, upon a flat-faced seat 
which includes a port or ports to be alternately 
Oj^ed and closed by the reciprocation of the 
imde. ItlalnoxlenitvoiiselotheoliosperformtofstoMn- 
eogiaaa eomnraiMd-air enginaa hydimdio gas- 

and wster-mmws, in soma nn4s ed ah^^mmwMors, and 
In aoma aompmMddar ioa>inaohlnaa. In Inland tha 
•l^valva ii vary oomraon^ oallad aiwpty a fiftla.— Otr- 
OttJUir fiUda-^TaIve,a form of lauaat-valva ; a oylindrical 
tun with^parti la dsprasaed aeoHons of Its i^nhery, 
•arv^ todritijr Uia aadi of tba cylindar altamately in 
aonnaotloii wltfi ataam-ehett and tha axhaust-port.— 
f^e-valvem^Kk nnmAim. 
mAiVWlhf n. In mack,, broadly, any 

guideway upon or in which a sliding piece 
finoves, and by which the direction of its motion 
is determined. 


of tastamentary jurtsdicCion into tha hands ot tha blshopi^ 
which was by the legislation of tho next centnry perma- 
nently left there. 

StuUu, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 808. 
4. Transgression; lapse; backsliding. 

You seem’d ot late to make the law a tyrant, 

And rather proved the Aiding of yonr brother 
Amerriment than avico. 8fak„ M. for M., it 4. 118. 

sliding (sli'ding), p. a. 1. Slippery; uncer- 
tain; unstable; changing. 

That Auding aoienoe hath me maud so bare 
That X nave no good, wher that ever I (are. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman's Tale, 1. 170. 

2. Movable; graduated; varying: changing 
according to ciroumstanoes: B,9,n sliding scale 
(which see, under slide, v.). — 8. That slides; 
fitted for being slid. 

Aa bold a amuggler as ever ran out aAiding bowsprit to 
the winds that blow betwixt Campvem and the east coast 
of Scotland, Seott, Bride of Lammennoor, xxx. 

4t. Sloping. 

Then lookes upon a hill, whoae Aiding aides 
A goodly flocke, like winter's cov'rlng, hides. 

W. Bnnone, Britannia's Tastorals, li. S. 

Inatantaaeous sliding axis. See ais4ti.-~SXldiiu[ door. 
See floor. -^SlldJiilf MotioXL See /rietion, 2.-'8Udl]|g 
sash. See soMi, l.— Slldlsg sillker. See Anker, (See 
also phrases under Aide^, t.) 

sliding-balk (slt'ding-b&k), n. In ship-building, 
one of a set of planks fitted under toe bottom 
of a ship, to descend with her upon the bUge- 
ways in launching. Also called sliding-plam, 
sliding-band (sliMing-band), n. A movable 
metallic band used to hold a reel in place on a 
fishing-rod. 

sliding-box (slIMiug-boks), n, A box or bear- 
ing flFted so as to have a sliding motion, 
slidlng-gage (sirdmg-gaj), n. An instrument 
used oy makers of mathematical instruments 
for measuring and sotting off distances. 
sUding-gnnter (sli'ding-gun^tCr), n. A rig for 
boats in which a sliding topmast is used to ex- 
tend a three-cornered sail. See gunter rig, 
under rig^. — SUding-gunter malt See moA^, 
sUding-xeel (ril'dmg-kdl), n. A thin, oblong 
frame or platfonn let down vertically through 
the bottom of a vessel (almost always a small 
vessel), and constituting practically a deepen- 
ing of the keel throughout a part of tho ves- 
sers length. Sliding-keele serve to diminish the ten- 
dency of any vessel having s flat bottom or small draft to 
roll, and to prevent a sailing vessel from falling to leeward 
when close-hauled. This device is largely used on the 
coast of the United States In coasters, yachta and sail- 
boats. In the United States exclnsivriy called center- 
board. See cat under centor-boanl. 
slidingXieSB (sll'ding-nes), n. Sliding charac- 
ter or quality ; fluency. 

Clinias ... oft had used to bee an actor in tragedies 
where he had learned, besides a Aidingnm ot language, 
acquaintance with many pasaiona 
-VH SWfiep. Awadia,lL 

■Udlng-nipPfini (sli'ding-nip^^rs), n., sing, orpU 
In rope-making, same as grip^, 7. 
filidiag-plank (sU'diug-plan^), n. Same as 
sUding-oalk. 

aUdixig-Tfilisli (sli'ding-reFish), n. In harpsi- 
chord music, same as slide, 3 (a), 
alidometer (sli-dom'e-t6r), n. [Irreg. < E. ahVfe 
4* Qr. fifrpov, measure.] An instrument used 
to indicate the strains to which railway-oars 
are subjected by sudden stoppage, 
sliet, a. An obsolete form of sly. 

(sHf), intefi. An old exelamation or im- 
precation, an abbreviation of Oods Ufe. 

1 will not let you hate this pretty laas. 

'iSiKfe, It may prove her death. 

JiandAph, Hey for Honesty, iv. 8. 

altftart (slif'tftr), n. [< *sU/t (< sUve^, v.) + 
-cri.] A crack or crewoe. 

It If ImpoMible light to be in anhonae, and not to show 
ttaelf at me tUftm, doat, tad windows of the same. 

J. Worin (Parker Soc., 1888), IL 888. 


■Ugkt 

diftendt(8in«rd),a. [<.1(^4 ■«>!!.] Cleft; 
enusk^. 

Straight chops a wave^ and in his Aifbred paueh 
Duwiie fals our ship. 

Mareton, Antonio and MelUda, I., L 1. 

■Uggeen (sli-gen'), n. K Ir. sligsan, sliogan, a 
sbml, < sl/ge, a shell] Shale ; soft rock. [Irish.] 
An obsolete form of sly. 

(slit), a. [Early mod. B. also sleight; < 
slight, slyght, sligt, slygt, sleght (not found 
in AS.), =s OFries. sUucht, E. Fries. sHcht, 
smooth, slight, srMD. sUcht, even, plain, sleM, 
slight; simple, single, vile, or of little account, 
D. alecht, bad, sIcLg. sUcht, aleeht s OHO. 
MHO. sleht, Q, sckUcht, plain, straight, simile, 
usually mean, bad, base, the lit. sense being 
suimlied by the var. schlicht (after the verb 
scn&ehUm), smooth, sleek, plain, homely, m loel. 

' sUttr, fla^ smooth, slight, =r Bw. slat, smooth, 
level, plain, as Dan. slet, flat, level, bad, 8= Ooth. 
slaihts, smooth ; nrob. orig. pp. (with formative 
-t), but the explanation, of the word as lit. 
* beaten flat,* < AS. sUdn, etc. (V slah), smite, 
strike (see Aay^), is not tenable.] If. Plain; 
smooth (in a physical sense). — 2. Blender; 
slim; thin; light; hence, frail; unsubstantial: 
as, a sUght figure ; a slight structure. 

So smuih^ to iiQfll, no tetne ttysl 
Byiex vp in hlr wnye ryalle 
A pr«o(ijoi pyeee In perlag pyst. 

/HMM(ed. Meri^ 

Thii Aight cUuctnre of private bnlldloga aeema to be 
the reaaon lo few ruins are found tn the many oltiea once 
built in Egypt. Bruce, Source ot tho Nttc^ 1. 106. 

Some flne^ fingers have a wondrous koack at pul- 
verising a man • brittle inide. 

CharMte BrontS, Shirley, xxviii. 

3. Blender in character or ability; lacking 
force of character or intellect; feeble; henec, 
silly; foolish. 

Some cMTT-teJe, some pleaae-man, some Aight sany- 

8hak., L. B. X, V. 2. 46S. 
I am little inclin’d to believe hia testimony, he beliig so 
Aight a peraon, ao paaalonate, ill-bred, and ct sneh Inpa- 
dent behaviour. JBvetgnp Blwy, I>M. 4 IMO. 

4. Very small, insignificant, or trifling; unim* 
portent, (a) Trivial ; paltry : at, a Aight exenae. 

I have . . . fee'd every Aight occatton Uiat eould hot 
niggardly give me sight of her. 

8hak., M. W. of W., il. 8. 904, 
When the divine Providenoe hath a Work to effect, 
what Ahfht Occaalona it oftentiniee takes to effect the 
Work ! Baker, Chronicles, p. 184. 

(6) Ot little amount; meager; slender: as, a ai^ At repast. 
So sorrow’a heavineM doth heavier grow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe ; 
Which now in some mght measure it will pay, 

If for his tender here i make some stiw. 

BAolr., M. N. D., UL 2. 86^ 
Such Aight labours may aspire respect 

B. Jonecn, roetaater, v. 1. 
The china was delicate egg-shell ; theold-Csahfoned afi- 
ver glittered with polishing ; bnt the eatables were of the 
AightcA description. Mn. OoAMl, Graaford, i. 

(e) Of little weight, or force, or Intensity ; feeble ; gentle ; 
mild : as, a Aight Impulae or Impreasion ; A^ht efrorta ; m 
Aight cold. 

Afterhe wasclaptupawhile, heoametohim aelfe,atHl 
wiiJi some Aight pnnlsbmente was let goe npon his be- 
haviour for further censure. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 178. 
The AighieH flap a fly can chase. Oag, FaX>le% i 8. 
<d) Of little thoroughness : snperfloial ; cursory ; hasty : 
imperfect ; not thorough or exhaustive : as, a Aightgluuso ; 
Aight examination ; a Aight raking. 

In the month of September, n Aight ploughing and prspi^ 
ration Is given to toe field, destined for beans and par- 
snips the ensuing year. 

A. Hunter, Georgical Batay% IV. StL 

5. Blighting; contemptuous; disdainful. 

Sdight was hia answer, " Well ” 1 care not for It 

fVimysen, Aylmer'a Fletd. 

ffUglit negHgenoe or neglcet SeeiMpl0^,8.»8ya. 
fiTFlimsy.-^ Petty, scanty, hurried. 
aUgbti (slit), V. t, [< ME. *slighten, sUghtm s D. 
slechten = BfLG. Hichteu, slechten, LG. sUghim 
ss OHG. slihtan, sUhten, MHG. slihten, Aia^m, 
G. sehlichlm =s Icel. sUtta ss Sw. sldta sr Dan; 
shtte, make smooth, even ; from the adj.] if. 
To make plain or smooth; smooth: as, to sHight 
linen (to iron it). HaUiweU. 

To Aeght, lucibractnare. CaXh. Ang,, p. 844. 

2f. To make level; demolish; overthrow. 

The old earthwork wnaAighted, and a new work of ptne 
trees, [blankl foot square fourteen foot high, and (blank) 
foot thick, was reared. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, JJ. 966. 
I would Aight Carliale castell high, 

Though it were bullded of marble stone. 

Kinmont WUUe (Child's BaUada, Vt. <niX 

8t. To throw; oast. 


■UlJtt 

The TOfniee dighM me Into the river wUh ae UMIe 
moreeei they would have drowned a bliiidhit<!]i*i|mBpiei. 

It W. of W., uCvS 
4. To trettt as of little value, or as unworthv 
of uotioe; disregard intentionaUy; treat with 
inteutional neglect or disrespeot ; make little 
of. 

Fate him off, Oiffkta him. 8kak,, W. T., Iv. 4. 900. 
In ancient Deys, if Women diphiBd Oreee. 

Then Men were ruder too^ and lik’d it leu. 

Congrdvet tr. of Ovld’e Art of love. 
Nor do I merit, Odin, Uiou ehoold'et 
He and my words, though thou be flret in Heaven I 

Jf. Arnold, Balder Dead. 
To slight Oirt, to diemlM aUghttngly or as a matter of 
little moment ; wave off or dJamiaa 
Many gulls and gallants we may hear sometimes diffM 
death with a Jeat, when they think it out of hearing. 

jRec. 8. Ward, Sermons, p. M.* 
To slight OVier,to smooth over ; slur over ; hence, to treat 
carelesaly ; p^orm auperfioially or without thoroughness. 

When they have promised groat matters, and failed most 
ahamefuUy, yet, if they have the perfection of boldneu, 
they will but dight it over, and make a turn, and no more 
ado. Bacon, lioldneu (ed. 1887). 

wSvil. 4. Diarcgardl etc. See wgltct, v. t. 

(slit), n. t< sUghOj r.] 1. An act of 
intentional neglect shown toward one who ex- 
pects some notice or courtesy ; failure to notice 
one ; a deliberate ignoring or disregard of a 
person, out of displeasure or contempt. 

She is teeliDg now (as even Bohemian women can feel 
•ome tilings) this dight that has been newly offered to her 
by the hands of her '' sisters." 

Mrt. Edvoardcct Ought we to Visit her? I. 62. 

2. Intentional neglect ; disrespect. 

An image seem'd to pau the door. 

To look at her with dighL 

Tcnnyaon, Mariana in the South. 
«gm Disrespect See the verb. 
sHgllt^, n. A more correct, but obsolete spell- 
ing of Bldghi^, 

^gllilltt (slit), intefj, A contraction of hy this 
or Ood*s light. 

"Slight, away with 't with all speed, man ! 

Middleton (and othere), The Widow, i. 2. 
Howl not in case? 

"SUght, thou ‘rt in too much cate, by. all this law. 

B. Jcnani, Poetaster, 1 1. 

glightent (sli'tn), V. t. [< slight^ + To 

slight or msregard. 

It is an odious wisdom to blupheme, 

Much more to d^hten or deny their powers. 

B. Jomon, Sejsnns, v. lU 
She, as ’tis nid, 

Slighiem his love^ and he abandons hers. 

Fvrd, Tis Wty, Iv. 2. 

fUdpllter (sli'tCr), n. [< slight^, r., + -erl.] One 
who sligots or neglects. 

I do not believe you are so great an undervaluer or 
dighter of it as not to preserve it tenderly and thriftily. 

Jer. Taffior (1), Artif. HaodMmeness, p. 102. 

Sliglltflllf, u. See sleightfuL 
^illghtitig (slitting), n. [Verbal n. of slight^, r.] 
Disregard; worn*, slight. 

Yet will you love me? 

Tell me but how 1 have deserv'd your dighting. 

FMeher, Beggars Bush, ill. 4. 

gli^htlllg (sli'ting), p. a. Derogatory; dispar- 
aging. 

To hear yourself or your profeuion glnnced at 
Id a few dighting terms. 

B. Jcnton, Magnetiok Lady, 1. 1. 

alil^tixigly (sH^ting-U), odr. In a slighting 
manner; wiib disrespect; dispan^ingly. 
ttUglltly (sUt'li). adv. 1. In a slight manner; 
slimly; slenderly; unsubstantially. 

To the east of the town fof Laodicea] there is a well of 
geod water, from which the city is supplied by an aque> 
duct very dightly built. 

Poe^ke, Description of the East, II. L 197. 

2. To a slight degree; to some little extent; 
in some small measure: as, slightly scented 
wood; wounded. 

In the court is a well of dighUy brackish water. 

E. W, lane, Modem Egyptians, 1. 11. 

8. With scant ceremonjr or respect; with little 
consideration; disparagingly; slightingly. 

Being sent for at length tohave his disp8itob,and dioMy 
enough cottduoted to the council-chamber, he (the kog- 
lish ambassador] was told by Shalkan that this emperor 
would condescend to no other agreements than were be- 
tween his lather and the queen before his coming. 

MUton, Hist. Mpscovis, v. 
He tells me that my Ix)rd Sandwich is lost there at 
Court, though the King is particularly bis frienA But 
people do speak eveiy where dightly of him : which is a 
aad story to me, but 1 hope it may be better agaia 

Pepye, Diary, XL 649. 

4. Easily; thoughtlessly. 

Yon were to blame, I must be plain with you, 

To part to dighdy with your wife’s first gift. 

fitlcik..M.afT.,v. 1.167. 
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n. The fihsMtctcr or liliite 
^beiug slight, in sense* 

It must omit 

Beal neoeisitlesi aad give w«y the whUe 
To unstable sf^Ataesi. Shtdt,, Cor., tit l. 14ft. 

filightyt (sliHi), a, [< sUghi^ -f hvX.] 1. Blim; 
weak; of little weight, force, or emoaoy ; slight; 
superficial. 

If a word of heaven fall In now and then In their oon<* 
ferenoe, alas ! howdighty Is it. and onstomary, and heart- 
less } Boater, Saints’ Beat, iv., Oonolnsioa. 

2. Trifling; inconsiderable, 
slikf, a. £< ME. slikjjlykf sUe^ slyke, < Icel. sltkr, 
such, sr 6w. sUk as Dau. sHg, such, as AS. swilCf 
swylc, such: see dueh and s^eX.] Such. 

Man aal taa of twa thyngea, 

Styk as he fyndes, or taa dyk as no taryiu|res. 

Chttuear, Beevea we, 1. 210. 

tJ. t‘* [< ME. nlikeUy < AS, ^sliean (not 
found) ss LG. sliken (orig. strong) as OHG. slth- 
han. slichan, MHG. slichen, G. amldioheny crawl, 
slink. Of* sleek, sU<sk\ alink'^.'] To crawl, 
silked, a. A Middle English form of sleek. 
Billy. adv. See sMy. 

filimx (slim), a. mot found in ME. ; {a) in the 
physical sense ^thin,’ etc., prob. < Ir. slim, 
thin, lank, a= Gael. sUom, mm, sUm, slender, 
smooth, slippery, also inert, deceitful; in the 
depreciative senses ‘slight, poor, bad,^ etc., 
appar. orig. a fig. use of ‘thin,^ mixed with (b) 
MD. slim as MLG. slim, slanting, wrong, bad 
(> Icel. Htsmr sa: 8w. (obs.) Dan. slem, bad), 
a= OHG. ^sUmh (in deriv. aUmbi), MHG. slimi) 
(sUmb-) (> It. sghetnbo, crooked, slanting), d. 
sehlimm, bad, cunning, imwell. For the de- 
velopment of senses, of. slight^, ‘smooth, thin, 
poor, bad,’ etc. Of. E. dial. 1. Thin; 
slender: as, a slim waist. 

A thin H^gntted foi made a bard shift to wiggle his 
body into a henroost Sir It. I'&irange. 

To be aura the girl looks nnoommonly bright and pretty 
with her pink cheeks, her bright mua, her dim form. 

Thadeeray, Philip, xvii. 
He straightway drew ont of the desk a dim volume of 
gray paper. Thaekeray, Philip. xxxvllL 

Hence — 2. Slight; flimsy; nnsubstantial : as, 
slim work. 

Slim ivory chain were set about the room. 

William Morris, Eartbly Paradise, I. S27. 

8. Delicate; feeble. [Colloq.] 

she 's bad dim health of late years. I tell ’em she 's 
been too much shut up ont of the Brash air and sun. 

8. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 169. 

4. Slight; weak; trivial. 

The church of Borne indeed was allowed to be the prin- 
cipal church. But why? Waa it in regard to the succes- 
aion of St Peter? no, that waa a dim excuse. 

Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy. 

5. Meager; small: as, a sXim chance. — 6. Worth- 
less ; bad ; wicked. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
«Syn. 1. LaiA, gaunt, meager. 

slimX (slim), V. pret. and pp. slimmed, ppr. 
slimming. [< a.] To scamp one’s work ; 

do work in a careless, superficial manner. 
[Prov. Kng.] 

Bum^t, ft. A Middle English form of slime. 
slime (slim), n. [< ME. sUme, sly me, slim, slym, 
< AS. slim ss D. slijm, slime, phlegm, ss MLG. 
slim sa OHG. *8lim (cf. slimen, make smooth), 
MHG. slim, G. aehleim as Icel. slim, slime, as 
Sw. slem, slime, phlegm, as Dan. sUm, mucus, 
phlegm, ss Goth, ^sleims (not recorded); prob. 
ar L. limus (for ^sHmus), slime, mud, mire. Not 
connected with OBulg. sUna as Russ. sXina, etc., 
saliva, slaver, drivel, mucilage, which are ult. 
connected with E. spew.J 1. Any soft, ropy, 
glutinous, or viscous substance, (a) Soft moiat 
earth having an adhesive quality ; visoona mud 
liettyn aailli donn ab^de, A In HvmfalbnD. 

Deetruetim Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13281. 
Stain’d, as meadowa, yet not dry, 

With miry dime left on them by a flood. 

Shak., Tit. And., Hi. 1. 195. 

(b) Asphalt or bitumen. 

She took for him an ark of bnlmsbea, and danbed it with 
dime and with pitch. Ex. it 8. 

The very clamrole dime Bitumen, which at certaine 
times of the yeere floteth and iwimmeth upon the lake at 
Sodome, calle<t Asphaltites in Jturie. 

Holland, ir. of Plloy, vU. 15. 
(e) A mucous, vis<K>us, or glutinous substance exuded from 
the bodies of certain animals, notably flehes and moUuiks : 
ae, the dime at a snail. In some cases this sUme Is the so* 
cretion of a apecial gland, and it may on hardening fonu 
a sort of operculum. See dime-glan^ dausifiim, and hi- 
bemaeulum, 8 (ft). 

O foul deaoent ! that I, who erst contended 
With gods to sit the highest am now oonstrafn’d 
Into a beast ; and mlrd w^ besUal dime, 

This esssDoe to looamnte and Imbmte. 

JrgfcNb P. L, ix. 




ithi" — ... — ^ 

2. Figuratively, ei^thiag of u dUngiuti; mid id* 
fensivc nature ; ermgiiig or fewBlug wbida pt 
actious. 

Tbesifme 

That atkfki on filthy deeds. 

Btok.,Otli6Ua,v.S.14B 

8. In metal, ora raduced to a very flue uowder 
aud held iu suBfieiudou iu water, bo as to fonu 
a kind of thin ora^ud : generally need in the 
plural. In Um ftUmee the ore Is In a state of almoet Inn 
palpable powder, so that It requtret a long Hme for set* 

slime (ftlim), v, t ; pret. and pp. eHined, ppr. 
sliming. [< eUme, n.] I. trans. 1. To oover 
with or as with shme ; make slimy. 

Bnske-llke dimed his vlotitn ere he golfed. 

Tenngaan, Sea Dretma 

2. To remove slime from, as flah for canning. 

n. intram. To become slimy ; aebuire slime, 
slime-eel (slim 'el), n. The glutinous hag, 
MytHne glutinom. See cut under Itag. 
Blime-fimgllB (sHm'fung'gus), n. Same as 
slitne-mola. 

slime-gland (sHm^ gland), n. In conch,, the 
gland which secretes the slimy or mucous sub- 
stance which moistens snails, slugs, etc. 
slime-mold (sllm'mdld), n. A common name 
for fun^ ox the group Myxomycetes (which 
see for ^aracterization). See also Myoetoeoa, 
MfhaUtm, Plasmodium, 3. 
slime-I{dti(sum'pit), n. 1. An asphalt- or bitu- 
men-pit. 

And the vale of Blddlm waa fnU of dime-ptU. 

Qen. xiv. 10. 

In an hour the bitumen waa exhauated for the time, the 
denaa amoke gradually died nww, aud the pale light ot 
the moon ahone over the black ahme-pOa Layard. 

2. In metal., a tank or large reservoir of any 
kind into which slimes are conducted in order 
that they may have time to settle, or in which 
they may be reserved for subsequent treatment. 
See slime, 3, and tailings. 
slime-spf^e (slim'spunj), n. A sponge of 
the order or group JuyxospongisB/ a gelatinous 

S (8U'mi-U), adv. 

y or figuratively. 

Bliminess (sU^mi-nes), n. 
slimy; viscosity; slime. 

By a weak fermentation a 
dttoed, which anawers a pitnii 


In a slimy manner, 
The quality of being 
tulona dimineee la pro- 

uuww, wuavu •» j,..Ma.wr*4a atatC. 

SirJ. jFloyer, Preternatural State of the AnlmidHngirare. 

slimly (slim'li), adv. In a slim manner; slen- 
derly; thinly; sparsely; scantily: as, a slimly 
attended meeting. 

slimmer (slim'^r), a. [Appar. an extension ot 
s/«ml.] Delicate; easily hurt. [Scotch.] 

Being a gentlewoman both by blood and education, 
the ’» a very dimmer affair to handle in a doing of this 
kind. QaU, Ayrshire Legatees, p, 59. 

slimmisll (slim'ish), a. [< sHmX -f- -ishX.] Some- 
what slim. 

He 'a a dimmith chap. 

St. Ollea and St. James, L 814. (Hoppe.) 

Slim character or ap- 


D. Jerrold, Hist. 

slimness (slim'nes), n. 
pearance; slenderness. 

slimsy (slim'zi), a. [Also sometimes slimmy, 
slimpsey; < sUmX + as in JUmsy. Cf. Sw. 
slimsa, a lump, clod,] 1. Flimsy; frail: thin 
and unsubstantial: as, slimsy calico. [IT. S.] 
The building is old and dimey. 

S. Judd, Margaret, If. 8. 
2. Idle; dawdling. [Prov. Eng.] 

slimy (sll'mi), a. [< ME. slimy, < AS. sUmig (as 
D. sliimig *= G. schleimig), slimy, < slim, slune : 
see mme.'} 1. Sllme-like; of the nature, ap- 
pearance, or consistency of slime; soft, moist, 
ropy, and disagreeably adhesive or viseotui : as, 
the slimy sediment in a drain ; the slimy exuda- 
tion of an eel or a snail.— 2. Abounding vdth 
slime: as, a slimy Mil.— -3. Covered with slime. 

Yea, dimy tliinga did crawl wHb lega 
Upon the afimgieat 

Cokridge, Ancient Mariner, IL 

slindi (sllnch), v. i. [An asslbilated form of 
sUnhh'] An obsolete or dialectal form of sUnk^, 
with that the wonnded prince departed quite, 

Vrom eight hedtnehte, Xaawe bla ehade no more. 

MOr. /or Mags.,i 1881. (Waim.) 
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^ ^ ^ % m lodL Smva, 

»i£ik 1^, m<m <el Bw. i^tmga » 
miMi iUngt Ik seocmdavy form: Sw. thn- 
^ _ t^< 0.)f3* iSliq. 0. ML6^. aUngetm, toss,* 

m G. iMemmi m Bw. $Un^a m Dim. 

fHuMi of* Idth. tUnkUf oveepi B. 

Me^; pvob* one of the eaictended forme 
of trei^ V m, in mph me, etc. Hence ult. 
mni/^f «nd perhaps etoep^.] 1, trane, 1. To 
tlufow; Bing; hnrL 

Tmn up moimttlnf by the roots, 

Or sMnoi s biOlieii took aloft in sir, 

Addiiton, KOton*i Style Imitated. 
Tima s manteo aoittering dust, 

And I4fa a dingkjg flame. 

Tkmmteon, In Memoriani, L 

0. To fling or throw with a Jerk, with or as with 
a sling* Bee n,, 1. 

Irery one oonld sUnff atonea at an hairbreadth, and not 
ntlaa. Jndfea ix. la 

8. To hang or suspend loosely or so as to swing: 
aSf to sBflg a pack on one’s back ; to eUnff a 
rifle over one’s shoulder. 

Vee mounted himaetfe on hla ateede ao talla . . . 
And Bunphla bugle about his neoke. 

dSldi^aU (Child's Ballads, JXL 228). 
At hia back 
la duM a hium haro. 

wmmMarrtt, Earthly Paradise, in. 82. 

4. To* place in slings in oMer to hoist; move 


-6. To cut (plastic clay) into thin slices by a 
string or wire, for the purpose of detecting and 
removing small stones that may be intermixed 
with the clay.— TO sUng a hamniocdt or ool flee 
ba m mee H .— To St^ SSl flee iniri.— TO flUng the 
jggdS to autpend them with chains on going Into 

n. intrans* It. To be hurled or flung, 
norowe the strength off the wynd 
cen hltt ao^ ” ' 


Into the welken hltt aohall dytige. 

Bifmntto Viffftn, etc. (E. T. S.), p. 120. 

8. To move with long, swinging, elastic steps. 
[OoUoq.j 

Two well-known runners . . . started off at a long sltCng- 
Aw trotaorosa the flelda 

T. Hvghe$t Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 7. 

8. To blow the nose with the fingers. [Slang.] 
aUllgl (sliim), n. [< MB. eUi^e, elynqe, edinge 
(not found in AS., where ^ 


def. 1 was 

dually expressed by Uthere, Hihre, hithre, < /«- 
lAcr, leather) ss OFnes. eUnge ss MD. eUnge sb 
MLG. alenge =r OHG. alinga, MHG. dinge (> 
It. eaUngna ss F. Mngue), 0. aahUnge ss Sw. 
afunga » Ban. alynge, a sUng; from the verb. 
The later senses (7, 8, 9) are directly from 
the mod. verb.] 1. An instrument for throw* 
ing stones or bul- 



la dlsohargod 

) aama as that adth 

which tt la whirled round In a olrde having the string for 
ttaradlus. The sling was a very general inatmment of war 
among the anclenta Bee ding-done and dop-ding. 

Vae eak the oaat of stones with dgnge or honde. 

KnggktkeUe Cfid JMayls, quoted in Strutt's Sports and 
[Pastimea, p. 188. 

AuBnkUsh shepherd boasts of bis sklU in using of the 
lifNg. Struct, flp^ and Paatimea, p. 185. 

•B a wounded Ui^l^s supported: as, to h^e 
^e’s arm In a ding.^B. A device for grasp- 
ing and holding heavy articles, as casksibales, 
etc., while being raised or lowered, a oomman 
lom dcmalsts d a n»o atnup littod saoorely round the 
sMacL but is ftmnaa& a &n with hooks at ita ends, 
m a rlim thiangh whToh to pass Iha hook of the hoiat- 
Mgmsdfl pm la the flguroof Stt^-doga, under deg). 

IWa have had * . . tha sinking of a vossai at Woolwioh 
hr letUiiga 85.ton gun flill from tho sMagt ou to her bot- 
tom. H. SNsoer, Study of Soolol., p ISl. 

4. A thong sr strap, attached to a hand-fire- 
arm of any sort, to allow of its being carried 
om the shottldor pr amross the hack, and usu- 
Beepuff- 


midf £-^5* The chain or rcpe that suspends a 
A piece of artillery in use in 
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the sixteenth eeiittti7*<«-*7. A sween or swing; 
a stroke as if of a inlasile oast frenf a sling. 

Of thy viotovloas mn. 

Suddenly gamen a storm, and the daadly ding of the 
ludlskmes 

Beats down the farmer'e com. 

LongfeUew, Evaogallna 1* t* 

8. In a millstone, a swinging motion from side 
to side.— 9. In dynam», a contrivance consisting 
of one pendulum hung to the end of another. — 
Bimt-SUlllM, atrong ropes or chains furnished with hooks 
iron tumbles, whereby to hook the tackles in order to 


r,]^eoes of artUl^ smaller than theSiug ; thequar- 

tsr-sUiiff, at least, was made of forged iron and therefore 
small, like a wall-piece or harquebus h croc.— glings of a 
yard (naut), ropes or chains attached to tbe middle of a 
yaid, aervlng to suspend It for the greater ease of working, 
or for security in an engagement. This phrase idao ap- 
plies to the paH of the yard on which the slings are placed. 
gjSigS Uling), n. [Ct. MLG. LG. alingan (G. 
aehUngen), swallow, altered by confusion with 
the verb mentioned under aling^, MLG. alinden 
ss D. alinden ss OHG. alintan, MHG. alinden ss 
Goth./ro-sllndan , swallow ; perhaps a nasalized 
form of the verb represented by AS. aUdan, B. 
aiide: see alide."] Toddy with nutmeg grated 
on the surface. Bee gin-aling. 
sling-baild ( sling'band ), n. Aaut. , an iron band 
around the middle of a lower yard, to which the 
slings are fastened. 

sling-bone (sling'bon), n. The astragalus. 
flUng-bnllot (sling'bflFet), n. A bullet modi- 
fied in shape for use in a sling. 

Last spring Br. Chaplin was fortunate enough to secure 
on the site of Samaria a small hssinatlte weight, resem- 
bling a barrel or ding-bullel in shape. 

The Aeadomy, Aug. 2, 1890^ p. 94. 

flling-cart (sllug'kh.rt), n, A kind of cart used 
for transporting cannon and their carriages, 
etc., for snort distances, by slinging them by a 
chain from the axletreo. 
flling-doy (sling^dog), n. An iron hook for a 
sling, with a fang at one end and an eye at the 
other for a rope, used in pairs, two being em- 
ployed together with connecting tackle. See 
cut under dog, 9 (c). 

glingor (sling'^r), n. [< ME. alynger, alingare, 
alinger {ss OHG. sUngari; cf. I). alingeraar)\ as 
aling^ + -er'.] One who slings; especially, one 
who uses the sling as a weapon in war or the 
chase. The Qreeks, Romans, and Carthaginians had bod- 
ies of alingen attached to their armies, recruited especially 
from themhabitants of tlie Balearic lalea. The use of tbe 
sUng oontinued among European armies to the sixteenth 
century, at which time tt was employed to hurl grenades. 
See cut under ding. 

Only in Kir-haraseth left they the stones thereof ; how- 
beit the dinger* went about it, and amote It 2 Kl. Hi. 25. 

Cnaar calmly sent back his oavaliy and his archers and 
dinger*. Froudje, Csssar, p. 240. 

tling-niailf (sling'man), n. A slinger. 

So one while Lot seta on a Troup of Horae, 

A Band of SUng-vMn he anon doUi force. 
iSWcMter, tr. of l)a Bartas's Weeks, il., The Vocation. 

iling-piece (sling'pds), n. A small chambered 
cannon. Groae. 

gling-gtoiie (sling'ston), n. A stone used as a 
missile to be hurled by a sling. These stones 
were sometimes cut with pooves, sometimes 
having two grooves crosswise. 

The arrow cannot make him flee ; dingdone* are tamed 
with him into stubble. Job xU. 28. 

gUng-WBgon (sling' wag^qn), n. A sling-cart. 
alivib i (^iigk), V. i. ; pret. and pp. alum (pret. 
sometimes dank), ppr. alinking. [Also dial. 
alinch; < ME. *almken, alynken, aclynken, < AS. 
aUnoan (pret. ^alanc, pp. *atuncen), creep (ef. 
alineend, a reptile), s MLG. dinken, slink, 
shrink ; a nasaJized form of AB. *aUean, creep, 
B OHG. alihhan, aUchan, MHG. alichen, u. 
aeMeichen, slink, crawl, sneak, move slowly; see 
sleek, alick^, aUke^. Of. Lith. alinkU, creep: see 
aUng^»J To sneak; steal o^move quietly: gen- 
erally with off or away. 

He soft into bis bed gan for to dynk*, 

To slepe longa aa be wm wont to doon. 

Ckmieer, TroUui, Hi. 1585. 
Ksy, we will dink nway in nppet-dme, 

Btagulae us at my lodging and return. 

Shafc.,M.ofV.,H.4.1. 

As boyi that all nk 

SVom ferule and the treapaM-chidlng ey^ 

Away we atole. Zhnnptos, Fnnoem, v. 

flUnk^ (slingk), n. [< aUnki^, p.l 1. A sneak- 
ing fellow. BroekeU; SdUiweU. — 9. A greedy 
starveling,— 8. A cheat. 
aliiikS (sBngk), 0 . {BsuaUy identified with 
aUnk^, but preb. a Ibmi of aUng^, fling, east (of. 
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finite, a form of ringk).] I, trana. To oast pre- 
maturely: said of a female beast. 

n. intrana. To misoarry ; oast the young pre- 
maturely : said of a female beast, 
fllillk^ (slingk). n. and a, [Also slunk; < alink^, 
e,} I. n. 1. An animal, especially a calf, pre- 
maturely brought forth. — 2. The flesh of an 
animal prematurely brought forth; the veal of 
a oalf killed immediately after being calved; 
bob-veal. [Prov, Eng. and Scotch.]— 8. A 
bastard child. [Bare.] 

What did you go to London for but to drop your dinkf 
Boger Combedtaeh (1702), Byron and Elmi, (Tomberbach, 

Ip. 891. 

4. A thin or poor and bony fish, especially such 
a mackerel. See mackerd^, 
n, a. 1. Produced prematurely: as, a slink 
calf.— 2. Immature and unfit for human food: 
as, alifde veal; alink meat. 
sliiilr S (glingk), a, [Belated to slunk and alunken, 
and with these prob. ult. from the root of 
alink^t see akmk and aUtnken.J 1. Thin; slen- 
der; lean: starved and hungry: as, aUnk cat- 
tle.— 2. Sneaky; mean. 

He hat na tettlod hit account wi* my gudeman tbe dea- 
con for thit twalmonth ; be 't but tgnk, 1 doubt. 

Seoti, Antiquary, xv. 

ftliiilr d (slingk), n, [CJf. alung^, alanhet (f )0 A 
small piece of wet meadow-land. [Prov. Eng.] 
slink-DTltcher (Blingk'bflch’'Sr), n. One who 
slaughters slinks ; also, one who slaughters dis- 
eased animals, and markets their oareasses. 

There It, however, retton to fear that tome gf the rab- 
bitt and other animalt exported from the mother country 
in Hl-bealih may return to nt in the thape of tinoea 
meatt ; and ttept thould, of ooiuue, be taken for the pro- 
tection of our own dtnk-butdior* horn any diaboiioarable 
competition of thia nature with their industry. 

St. Jamedt Oaaett*, May 14, 1886, p. 4. (Bnege. Did) 

fllink-flldll (slingk' skin), n. The skin of a slink, 
or leather made from such skin. 

Take the finest vellum or *Hnk-*kin, wtthout knoU or 
fltwt. teeth it with fine ponder of pnmmice atone well 
aifted, etc. iMpton** Thousand Notabie Thing*, (jffiintt.) 

slinky (sling'ki), a. [< alink^ -f -yi.] Lank; 
lean; flaccid. 

slip^ (slip)» P^t. and pp. slipped or alipt. 
ppr. alimdfig. . ftJnder this form are merged 
several orig. diff. verbal forms: (a) < ME. dip- 
pen (pret. alipte, pp. slipped), < AS. ^alippan 
(Somner, Lye) (pret. ^alipte, pp, ^slipped), slip, 
ss MX). D. alippen, slip, escape, ss MLG. aUppen 
ss OHG. aliffan, aUpfan, MHG. sHpfen, G. 
fen (mixea with acMupfen), slig, gliae, j 


aleppa, let slip, ss Sw. alipj}a ss Dan. alippe, slip, 
let go, get off, escape; causal of (b) AS. aUpan 
(Lye) (pret. ^aldp, pp. **alipen), slip, glide, pass 
away, ss OHG. difan, MHG. alifen, G. achlmm, 
slide, glanoe; this group being identical in fom 
with the transitive verb (c) ME. alipen ss MD. 
D. algpen ss MXjG. alipen ss MHG. aMfen, G. aeldei- 
fen ss loel. alipa ss Norw. alipa ss Sw. alApa ss. 
Dan. aWbe, make smooth, polish; cf. (d) icel. 
aleppa (pret. alapp, pp. alyppinn), slip, slide^ 
i, tail, misB, ss Korw. aleppa 


escape, fall, miss, 
ss Dan. aUppe (pret 


Sw. aUppa 
slap), let~go, escape (no 



on ss OS. slogan ss OHG. aloufan, MHG. alou/en, 
aUmfen, slip, slide, push, ss Goth. *slaup^an, in 
oomp.qf-s{aumon, put off; (g) AS. 8lupan,^sledp- 
an (pret. sleiw, pp. slopen), slip, fall away (also 
in comp, d-ampan, fd-alUpan, fall apart), ss D. 
aluipen, sneak, ss OHG. aliofan, MHG. aliefen, 
G. achUefen, slip, crawl, sneak, ss Goth. aUupan 
{met.alaup, pp. *^alupana), slip, also in comp, qf- 
aliupan, creep in. These forms belong to two 
roots, slip, yf ship, the first four groups to 
yf slip, which is prob. an extension of the ^ sM 
in slide, ding, slink, etc., Skt. V ear, flow, and 
the last three groups to V slap, perhaps akin to 
L. lubricua (for *alubrieua), smooth, slippery, 
Lith. slubnaa, weak. The forms and uses in 
Tout, are confused, and overlap. From the 
same root or roots are ult. aUpper^, ali\ 


slippery, slop\ slope, sleeve^ sloven^ etc.] I, 
intrans. 1. To move in continuons contact 
with a surface without rolling; slide; hence, 
to pass smoothly and easily ; glide. 

Tjog hold on her, 

And hold her fait ; •heH through your finxem Uke an 
eel elae. PUtehor {ana an9ther% Propheteaa, Hi. 2. 
They trim their feathera which makes them oQy and 
lUppery, that the water may tdp off them. Memmor. 

Many a ship 

Whoae black bows amoothly through the waves did f^p. 

waBem Meni*, Bar&ly Paradise, lU. lOL 



' 

At iMt 1 «rtf»d at a kin4 of ambankmaiit, mliait X 
ooiild too the groat mud-oolorad atraam alonf In 

the aotuidlan darkneaa. 

H, Jamut Jt,t Iittile Twir, i>. 191 

2. To slide suddenly and unawaves in sueh a 
way as to threaten or result in a fall; make a 
misstep; lose one's footing: as, to slip on the 
ioe. 

If he ahould atip, he aeee hia graye gaping under him. 

South, 

8. To fall into error or fault; err or go astray, 
as in speeeh or conduct. 

There la one that dwptth In hia speech but not from 
hia heart Eoclns. xix. 11 

If he had been aa you. and you aa he, 

You would have dipt like him. 

forM., U.1 SB. 

And how can 1 hut often dip, that make a perambula- 
tiOD ouer the World f FurehM, Pilgrimage, p. BO. 

4. To become slack or loose and move or start 
out of place, as from a socket or the like. 

The head dippdh from the helve. Peat xix. 6. 

Ppon the least walking on it, the bone dipt out again. 

ITiasman, Surgery. 

5. To pass quietly, imperceptibly, or elusively ; 
hence, to slink; sneak; steal : with in, out, or 
awav : as, the time slips awap ; errors are sure 
to sUp <a ; he slipped out of the room. 

I dip by hia uame, for moat men do know it 

B. Jorunuj Poetaster, v. 1. 
Unexpected accidents «f»p in, and unthought of occur- 
renoea intervene. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, i. 17. 
I dipt out and ran hither to avoid them. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i 1. 
Did Adam have duua, and dip down a hack-lane? 

Lowdl, In the Half-Way Houae. 

6. To escape insensibly, especially from the 
memory ; be lost. 

Use the most proper methoda to retain that treaaure 
of ideas which you have acquired ; for the mind la rea^ 
to let many of them dip. Watts, Logic, I. 5. 

7. To go loose or free ; be freed from check or 
restraint, as a hound from the leash. 

Cry **Havoc." and let dip the dogs of war. 

Shak., J. C., Ul. 1. 878. 

8. To pass unregarded or unappropriated: with 
let: as, to an opportunity to /cf the mat- 
ter slip. 

I, like an idle truant, fond of play. 

Doting ou toya, aud throwing gems away. 

OraapTng at ahadowa let the substance mp, 

CkwrehOi, Sermons, Pod., L 157. 
Let not dip the ocoaslon, but do something to lift off 
the oorae incurred by Kve. 

Margaret FuUer, Woman in 19th Century, p. 167. 

9. To detach a ship from her anchor by slipping 
or letting go the chain at a shackle, because 
there is not time to heave the anchor up. A 
buoy is fastened to the part of the chain slipped, 
BO that it may be recovered. 

The gale for which we dipped at Santa Barbara had 
been so bad a one here that the whole hay . . . was filled 
vriCh Che foam of the breakers. The Lagoda . . . dipped 
at ^e first alarm, and In such haste that ah« was obliged 
to leave her launch behind her at anchor. 

jR. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 121. 

10. To have a miscarriage. [Colloq.]»To fiUp 
Olf, to depart or get away quietly, or so as to escape 0& 
•ervation.— To fiUv UP* to err inadvertently ; make a mis- 
take. [Colloq.] 

SHp up in my vernacular ! Bow could I? 1 talked It 
when I was a bw with the other boys. 

The Century, XXXVI. 279. 
»Sm 1 and 2. OWe, etc. 2eod(de. 

n. trans. 1. To put or place secretly, gently, 
or so. as not to be observ^. 

He had tried to dip in a powder into her drink. 

AftWUmot, App. to Jcdin Bull, i. 
All this while Valentine's Pay kept courting pretty 
May, who sate next hhn, dipping amorous billets doux 
under the table. Lamb, New Year's Coming of Age. 

2. To pass over or omit: pass without appro* 
priating, using, or the like; hence, to let slip; 
allow to escape; lose by oversight or inatten- 
tion. 

SUp no advantage 

That may aecnre you. B. Janem, Catiline, lit 8. 
Let us not dip the occasion, whether acorn 
Or satiate fury yield it from our foe. 

rnmen, P. L., L 17S. 

1 have never dipped giving them warning. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, xxxvl. 

3. To let loose ; release from restraint : as, to 
slip the hounds. 

Lucentio dipp'd me like his greyhound. 

Shak., T. of the 8., v. 2. 52. 
No surer than our falcon yeaierday. 

Who lost the hem we aU^p kim at, and went 
To all the winds. Tennyaon, Lancelot and Bhdne. 

4. yaut., to let go entirely ; as, to slip a cable 
or an anchor. 
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6. To throw oft, or dismigago one’s seU from. 
My horse si^yed his brldk^ and ran away. Swift, 

6. To drop or bring forth prsmatuvsly : said of 
beasts : as, the brown mare haa slipped her foal. 
— 7. To make slips of for planting; out slips 
from. 

The braaohea alto may ba d^fwed and planted. 

Jferttmsr, Huabandry. 
To slip off, to take off nolaal«wly or hastily: as, to dip 
qyone's shoea or garmenta.->To Sqp on, tojmton looaely 
or In haste: as,toai^cnagpWQorooat*-ToSUpons^ 
tKrsatlloriv1nd,todie. CB«ag.] 

And for their oats that haippeA to aMp their breath. 

Old maids, so tweei^ might mourn tSemsdves to death. 

roroot(P. Pindar). (Dadea.) 
“ You give him the right stuff, dootor," said Hawes Jo- 
cosely, <'and he wont slip kk wind this time.’' The sur- 
geon soqulesoed. C. Raade, Never too late, x. 

TO Site tbs OSblS. See eoMs—To SUp tbs OOUlff. 
See eShar.—To slip tbS girtllS. SeepfreA— TO lUp 
tho Isaab, to disengsge one'e seif from a leash or noose^ 
as a dog in the chase; henoe, to free one's self from re- 
Btrsining infiuenoes. 

The time hsd not yet come when they were to dip the 
leaah end spring upon their misersble viotima PraaodL 

fslin), n. [< ME. slip, slpp, a garment (s 

elippe, a garment), sUppe (== OHG. 

sliph, slipf, MhG. w, sUp/y, a descent: see 
V. slop^. The noun uses are very nu- 
merous. mostly from the mod. verb.] 1. The 
act of slipping ; a sndden sliding or slipping of 
the feet, as in walking on ice or any slippery 
place. 

Not like the piebald miscellany, man, 

Bursts of greet hesrt snd sli^ In sensual mira 
But whole and one. Tanngaon, Princess, v. 

2. An unintentional fault; an error ormistake 
inadvertently made ; a blunder: as, a slip of the 
pen or of the tongue. See lapsus. 

A very easy dip I have made, In putting one seemingly 
indifferent word for another. Lode. 

At which slito of the tongue the pious Juan hastily 
crossed himself. Jfrs. B. Jaekaon, Kamona, L 

8. A venial transgression; an indiscretion; a 
backsliding. 

Such wanton, wild, and usual dips 

As are . . . most known 

To youth and liberty. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 22. 

Numberless dips and falUngs In their duty which they 
may be otherwise guilty of. Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, 1. If. 

4. In geol., a small fanlt or dislocation of the 
rocks; a narrow fissure, filled with flucan, and 
not exhibiting much vertical shifting.— 6. In 
marine cn^n., same as drag, 8. — 6. Amount of 
space available for slipping; also, amount or 
extent of slip made. 

The Slide Valves have a oertain amount of dip. the 
Pumps follow each other, and, while one pauses si the 
end of the stroke, the other runs on. 

The Engineer, LXIX., p. vlL of sdvt's. 

7. In metal., the subsidence of a scaffold in a 
blast-furnace. See scaffold, n,, 7. — 8. A thing 
easily slipped off or on. (a) The frock or outer gar- 
ment of a young child. (5) The petticoat worn next under 
the dress. (e)Auunderskirtof colored material worn with 
a semi-transparent outer dress, and showing through it. 
^ A loose covering or case: as, a pillow-sU^. 

9. A leash or noose by which a dog is held : so 
called from its being so made as to slip or fall 
loose by relaxing the hold. 

He thinketh you had rather be held in a dippa then let 
slippe, where-ln you resemble the grsye-hounde. 

Lply, Buphues and his England, p. 420. 


1 see you stand Uke greyhounds in the dips. 
Straining upon the atm l^ak., Hen. V., ill. i. 


81. 


Their 
Wolfe, the 


f let go out of dipa in pursuit of the 
» Bore, the Leopaid, dtc. 

' aandya, Travalles, p. 6a 


Up for rapfilr: also, a oontrlvanoo for baullag 
vefiseis out of the water for repsirs, oto. 
fom of sl|p oonefMs of a enttitge or emdie 
wheetswh^ruiitmoondlsoRmitiiCttiiedpliuie. Vmddm'. 
is plaoed ou the efundage whflf In tho wutou aiid tbo eiF 
riagetcMetlMrwlCthe^p todmw aptbelnffi^plimt 
by means qf madklniiy. ' 

15. Anamwj^i^. («)AUiutownaaiagelmlNro^ 
two bttlldinga, imr. fng.] A) In Aeii, the spam W 
tween the wille of a garden and the ooior lanee. 

The MMoea between the walls and the outer lenee are 
oaUed alf|pe. A oonriderilde extent fa somettmaathnaen* 
cloaed, and utUtaed for the nowth of aaoh vsgelaldea •§ 
potetoat winter greena, ana aea-fcale, for the amall bnth 
and tor atrawberilea. Mnifo, BrtL, XU tia 

16. A in>aoe between two wharves, or in a dook, 
in which a vessel lies. rU. 8.]— 17. A long 
seat or narrow pew in a ohuroh, often withoiit 
a door. [U. 8.] — 18. A narrow, pew-like oowi- 
partmont in a restaurant or emter-hous^ hav- 
ing one or two fixed seats and a table,^19. A 
long, narrow, and more or less rectangular 
piece; a strip: as, a slip of paper. 

Such (boats] as were bmsed they tyed fest with tluyr 
gyrdola, wtthni^ppMof theberkesottreM, and with tooj^ 
and longe atalkcs of osrtein herbes of the sea. 

Patar Martyr (tr. In Sden's Fl»t Books on Amerioe, 
[ed. Arber, pi 14<A 
A mall hereditary 

An unproductive slip of ragged ground. 

rordnoo^. Bxoursiou, 1. 

20. A strip of wood or other material ; gpe- 
cifioally, such a strip inserted in a dovetailed ‘ 
groove, or otherwise attached to a piece of 
wood or metal, to form a slippiBg or wearing 
surfacO for a sliding part.— 81. A detachable 
straight or tapered piece which may be slipped 
in between parts to separate them or to nu a 
space left between them.— 22. In insurance, a 
note of the contract made out before the policy 
is effected, for the purpose of asking the consent 
of underwriters to the proposed policy, it is 
merely s jotting or short memorandum of the senns. to 
which the underwriters subscribe tbeir InitiAla, with the 
Bums for which they are willing to engage. It has no force 
as a contract of tnsursaco, unless Intencioually adopted as 
such. 

23. A particular quantity of yam.— 24. A 
twig detached from the main stock, especially 
for planting or grafting; a scion; a cutting: as, 
a slip of a vine : often used figuratively. 

A goodly youth ot amiable grace, 

Ym but a slender dip that soarae did see 
Yet seventeene yeares. Spenaer, F. Q.*VI. ti. 6. 

Noble stock 

Was graft with crab-tree dip. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iU. 2. 214. 

Soaliger also aflirmeth that the Massalians . . . were 
first s lewlsh sect, and a dip of tho Kssees. 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 149, 

Here are two choice aUpa from that noble Irish oak 
which has more than once supplied alpeens for this meek 
and unoffending skull. 

Thaekeray, Boundabout Papers, Thoms hi the Cushion. 


All that Shskei 


10. A wrought-iron cylindrical case in which 
the wood used in the manufacture of gunpow- 
der is distilled. 

The wood [for charcoal] is packed to Iron cylindrical 
esses termed d^, which are then tosmied in the ^'cylin- 
ders" or retorts. Mneye, BrU., XL Wl 

11. Potters' clay or paste reduced to a semi- 
fiuid condition about the consistence of cream. 
This is used sometimes to coat the whole body of an earth- 
enware vecsel, and somctiines to impart a ruoe decoration 
by trickling It slowly from s spouL so as to form lines and 
patterns in slight relief. Also called dop and barbeHne. 

12. Matter found in the trough of a grindstone 
after the grindin||[ of edge-tools. tLoCaJ.]— 1 8f. 
A counterfeit com made of brass masked wilh 
silver. 

Therefore he went and got hhn certain alBw (srhich are 
counterfeit peeoee of moDg, being btasee, and oovered over 
wUh silver, which the common pc^e o^ sljp A 
Chwns, Thieves Fslttog Out (lurt. Mtoc., tttl. 


tkespeere says of the king yonder aUp ot a 

boy that reads in the comer feels to be^e of himself. 

Mmermm, History. 

26. In printing, the long and narrow proof 
taken mm a sup-galley of type before it is 
made up into pa^s or columns.— 86. pi. In 
bookbinding, the pieces of twine that project 
from the back of a sewed but uncoverea b^k, 
and can be slipped up or down.— 27. In eriehet, 
one of the fielders, who stands at some distanoe 
behind and to the right of the wicket-keeper. 
Bee diagram tmder cricket^. 

** I'm your man," said ha ** Wiokct-kscpcr, oovsr-polnt, 
dip, or long-stop; you bowl the twIsteraXIl do the fidd- 
tog for you." WkyU MdvUa, White Bern, IL xHi 

28. A deviee for the ready detachment of any- 
thing on shipboard that is secured by a lahhkig, 
in ease it becomes necessary to let it go quieldy* 
—29. IntmkototorN,ahemformingaaortoftnbe 
to allow or the ins^on of a wire, or the like, 
for stiffening.— 80. A blook of whale’s blubher 
as cut or stripped from the animal.— 81. A mis- 
oar^^e or abo rtion, jpo lloq.]— c 



ter : slime. Prompt, Parv,- 
made with rennet wine. 
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i^iiiicw^ ^■' ■' 

f im ^ 01|«|Q^ b# tbam ivlifcih 

ttew, ao^iliiNy 

Ipiatto Titiwittm, ioclim for <!>§» mijmsi'mB oill»d ty 
tlM ftiiiiiOiiila muiMvoiitte «f 

of Xae. 

lUpiwr^ (»Up^br), n, [So oallad from Mug 
emmy cdip]^ 00 $ < v,, -or^. Of. 4l^ 

aPM,} 1, A loosof Ugnt iihoo into ^eiiiob tfie 
loot may be easily nUpped^ generally fol wear- 
ing indom. Compare panwftef ana cut under 
pouktine. 

The tUppm on 1i«r feet 
Were ocrver*d o’er wl' gold. 

Jaitmt B^tHm (Ohild’e BeHeda I. MT). 

A eenie of peace and rest 
Like dippen afr«r shoea 

0. W. Hdma, Voantiln of yonth. 


■HH»Ww 

4 . TTortaible; ehas^bto; rnnUble. 

Oh, world, Uir dipptry tiifiia 1 SM., Cot., iv. A la 
He, looking down 

With loorii or pity oa the mppvru elate 


(If kinga, will tread upon the neck of late. 

dWr J. Xhmm, The Bophy, (Lolhom.) 

5. Lubric; wanton; unchaste. 

Ha' not you leen, CamlHO'— 

... or heard <->... 

My wife la dippetyf Shak., W. T., It VIZ, 

6. Crafty; sly. 

Long time he used thia dtppery pranok. 

Hhep. CaL, September. 


8lij^peTy4MU»(Alm ». In the West In- 

dies, a species of SKink, as of the genus Eumeces, 
alippiorjr-ollll (sUn'er-i-elmO* »• The red elm, 

Mt YnAAMiX-altn Tilttittu fulrfi aauiMm ‘Mn-i.f.K 


the formation is intersected. Grozley, [South 
Wales, 3 

(slig'koin), n, A counterfeit coin. 

Thia la the woxtdiing'a foUiv rather to teke a piece of 
Mi p M a In hand than to trnatiM tor tlwinvaliiiiMemaaa 
SllM^ iMv. T, Admm, WoikA 1 «7. 

iltthfttrrflr (sUp^kuy^er), n, A temporary cov- 
eOmmOrny of linen or calico, used to pro- 
tect uplIdiMi^^ furniture. 

by' mea^ of slip appiied to a 
part of the scrfhee in patterns, or more rarely 
in the form of anMds and the like. For thie pni^ 
poae the aUpla aomethneapoered through a quill or emaU 
p^ fltt^into the end ofaeei ed contrived for tbMpiir- 
soee. Bee ml, n,.ll, andplparti. 
alip-dook; (sUp'dok), a. A dock whose door 
slopes toward the water, so Mmt its lower end 
is in deep water, and its upper ond above high- 
water mark. It is laid with rails to support the 
cradle. Bee aHpK a., 14. 
sUm (slip), a. [Of. sUp^, a.3 In eeal-sdaiag; 
W A skip without wheels; a sledge. (A) pL 
Flat pieces of iron on which the corfs sUae. 

•Lport, 1. Middle English spelling of 
per^, 

aiiP"gall^ (slip'gal^i), a. In printing, along 
and narrow tray of metal (sometimes of wood) 
made to hold composed type. Bee gaUey, 5, 
gUphaltert (slip'hftKter), a. r< eUpi, r., 4* obj. 
halter^,} One who has cheated the Allows; 
one who deserves to be hanged ; a villain. 

Ac I hopefor mercy, 1 sm half penuiMled that thic dtp- 
httUir bac Dawned my olotbec. 

lloddeyVOld Flaj^(4Ui ed. HadKC), XIV. 14e<qttoted 
(in N. and Q., 7th cer., II. S06). 

sUp^llOOk (slip'hdk), a. Nauti (a) A hook 
Which grasps a chain cable by one of its links, 
and may be disengaged or slipped by the mo- 
tion of a trigger^ miding ring, or the like. (A) 
A hook so contnved as to be readily unhooked 
when there is a strain on it. 
illp^lioiise (slip'hons), a. In eeram,, a house or 
shed contaming the slip-kiln. 
sUp-kiln (slip'kU), a. A pan or series of pans 
arranged with flues heaM from a stove, for 
the partial evaporation of the moisture of slip 
and the reduction of it to the proper consis- 
tence. 

allp-JoiOt (slipknot), a. 1. A knot which can 


or moose-elm, Vlmufi fttira, of eastern North 
America, it growc m or ao feet high, and affords a 
heavy, hard, and durabl^mbcr, lai^ery uaed for whe<d. 


mafAag....Bimt the slipper. Bee Aiinl.-Vaii|S*s- 
^ppar. In eonek. : (a) Afll^r-ehaped pteropodTH^ 
CyaimiMUw. (6) A glass-nautUna. Ree Corinaria, 

(sllp'Or), a. C< r., -f 1. A 

kmd of iron slide or brake-shoe acting as a 
drag on the wheel of a heavy wagon in de- 
scending an incline ; a skid. Also called sHp- 
per-drag, — 2. One who or that which slips or 
lets slip; specifically, in emrsing, the person 
who holds the couple of hounds in the leash, 
and lets both slip at the same instant on a 
given signal when the hare is started. 

•umr-atllllialeille (slip^Ar-an-i-mal^kfll), n, 
A clUate infusorian of the genus Paramecium : 
so called from the shape. Bee cut under Pnro- 
medum, 

iUpper-bath (sllp'Ar-hAth), n, A bath-tub part- 
ly covered and naving the shape of a uioe, 
the bather’s feet resting in what may be called 
the t^, and the bather sitting more or less 
erect in the open part. The covering It ucefnl pertly 
to prevent the eplUIng of the water, and partly to pr»> 
tact the haiher from currenOi erf air. 


It grqwi 
I, fold dun 


durable timber, largely uaed for whed- 


tact the bather from correnOi erf air. 

•UpMT-drig (slip'6r-drag), n. Same as «%>- 
1. Bankine, Steam Engine, $ 48. 

(Utoptlgd (idip'Ard), a, [< slipper^ -f -ed^.] 
Wearing or covered with slippers : as, slippered 
feet. 

The eixth age ahifto 
Into the lean and dipperd pantaloon. 

Stud.. Aa you Like tt. 7. 168. 

•Uppor-Airwior (slip'6r-flon^4r), w. 1. The slip- 
perwort,— 2, The slipper-plant. 

nlipperily (slip'Br-i-U), adv. In a slippery man- 
ner. 

sUpperiliaig (slip'Ar-i-nes). n. The character 
or state of being slippery, in any sense of that 
word. 

flUpper-Uinpet (sUp'er-Um^pet), n. A slipper- 
shell. 

auppomoffst (sUp'er-nes), n, [< slipper^ + 
-ness.] BUpperiness; chan^ableneas; untmst- 
wortnwess. 

Let fhii eiample teach menne not to tmite on the 
• fi p jwn w m of fortnne. Tawimer’s Adug., C 1. (ATocm.) 

•lipper-plant (slip'er-plant), n. See Pedilan- 


be easily mip^ or undone by pulling the loose 
end of tne last loop made ; a bow-knot. 

Haity mutls$m--dip4mels tied by one Jutoioe to be 
nndona by snotliar. Bmpst^t Meg,, LXXYII. m 

2. Same as rmtdng knot (which see, under ncN- 

(slip'lingk), ». In math,, a eonnect- 
in^link so anrani^ as to allow the parts some 
play in order to avoid concugsion. 
tramifi<«Up^ij^^ [<sl4^ 4 -ope.] The act 
of anMim; also, in meeh,j the amount of slip. 
ilMid (^), a* [< s%i 4 -ailfi.J 1. Fitted 
Wfflkidi{to:aA a box-slipped plane«**^2. Inker., 
as tom from the stalk in sneh a 
imy as to kave a strip of the Mk of ifiie ma^ 
stm oliMag to it: said of a bmnelt or 
tsrigj^orasingtoletf, 

' ','"*si(aKsaa^^ ■ 


slipper-plant (slip'er-plant), n. See Pedilan- 
thus, 

sUpper-shell (slip'Or-shel), n, A gastropod 
ox tne genus Crtpidula, Bee out under C>ep4 
duia, 

Sl^ppiTHlgiW^^^Up^r-sperj), n. The slipper- 

S&ppsrwort (slin'Or-wOH), ti. A plant of the 
genus Calmmna : so called from the form of 


(slin'Or-wOrt), tt, A plant of the 
Cakeolarta : so called from the form of 


ing such smoothness of surface as to cause 
slipping or sliding, or to render grip or hold 
dimculf ; not affording firm footing or secure 




The itreotec being «iSi!pr9y,f fell egalncts pieced tlm- 
ber with tneh violence that I could not spom nor fetch 
my breath for aoroe qtace. Btdgn, Olairy, Oet Z, 1076. 

Hence— 2. That cannot be d^nded on or 
trusted ; uncertain ; untrustworthy ; apt ta play 
one false : dishonest: as, he is a s%pery peraon 
to deal with; slippery politicians. 

SwvantaareiitolMry; but! dare give my word tor her 
andtorherhoneaw. _ 

Bmim, mid Ft, Etog sad Ho King, ii. 1. 
Weamy aa Instly toapeot, ftwre ware iottia bad and alto* 
jMiy man In that ceimoell, aa we know thare are wone to 
belROiirOMivocatloiia. JMlaiH PreMoal gpiaecpacy. 

8. Idable to sUp or lose footing. [Bare.] 




I’d w them arafkpMir^ 
u anallm, aad toftote 

^5te,T7Ma,si.a8«. 


and pleaaant to the taato and amell, and ii recognised ofll' 
einauy ns an excellent demulcent This ia the aUppery 
part, which gives rise to the name.— California sllp- 
P«l7-elm.tb6 ahrutooranudl trm FrmumUoCnkfmrmoa, 
the inner nark of which la mudlaglnona. 

8Uppexy-j6IlllllF(sUp'er-i-3em'i), n. The three- 
bearded roekling* [Local, English and Irish.] 

SlippillOSS (slipTi-nes), a. BUpperiness. [Pro- 
vincial.] 

The dippinma of the way. Stott. 

>Hppillg*Pioce '"sHp'ing-pds). n, A piece capa- 
ble ofsliding into the tail-piece of a telescope 
and carrying a frame with two movements in 
one plane, into which an eyepiece or microme- 
ter can be fitted. 

slippillg-plaiie (slip'ing-plan), n. In crystal, 
same as gUding^plane, 

slippy^ (slip'i), a, [< slipk, r., 4 -ffl. The AS. 
^miieg (Somner ) is not authorised.] Slippery. 
[Provincial.] 

■lippy2(8l»p'iL«. [< dKpi, w., 4 -al.] Full of 
slips: said of rocks which are full of joints or 
cracks. [Midland coal-field, Eng.] 

BlippF* (slip'l), a, [ Var. of sloppy,'] Sloppy. 

The water being uncomfortably cold, and In that d^tpy, 
dQahy, sleety aort of state wherein It aeema to penenrime 
through every kind of lubstanoe. 

Dtotona, (Mcket OP Mm Hearth, L 

slip-rails (slip^ralz), n, pi, A substitute for a 
gate, made of rails slipped into opeaingB in the 
posts, and capable of being readily capped out. 

She walked swiftly acroat the paddock, through the i^p- 
rottf. and pasta blacks' camp which lay between the fence 
and the rlwsr. , 

Mm. CnmpZdl Praid, The Head Station, pi lA 

slip-rope (slip^rdp), tt. A rope so arranged that 
it may be re^ly let go ; a rope passed through 
the ring of a mooring-buoy with both ends on 
board ship, so that by letting go one end and 
hauling on the other the ship will be disengaged. 

In a minnto more our tHp-rapewm gone, the liead yarda 
sued away, and we were off. 

Jt B, Dana, Jr., Before the Maat^ p. 949. 

■Up-shaokle (slip'shak'l), n, A shackle to fas- 
ten on to a link of a chain-cable. It may be 
disengaged by the motion of a sliding ring or 
Other contrivance. 

Blip-sbgVH (slip'shav), A point or shave 
made to slip over the nose of a mold-board. 
E. B, Knight, 

allpalM^ (sUp'shod), a, [< slip^ 4 shoe 4 -cdB,] 
1. Wearing shoes or slippers down at the heel or 
having no counters, so tuat the sole trails after 
the foot. 

Thy wit ahall iic er go dipahod, Shak., Lear, L & 12. 

The aldMAod 'prentice frrmi hta master's door 

Had par'd the dirt, and sprinkled round the Boor. 

iihr<^ Heacription of Mornlbg. , 

A dipahod, anibiguous being, ... in whom were united 
all the various qualities and fimotkMw of boota" Cham- 
bannaid, waiter, and potbqy. 

Mam. qfB, B. Barham. In Ingoldaby Legeuda L 68. 

Hence— 2. Appearing like one in slippers; 
careless or slovenly in appearance, manners, 
addons, and the like; loose; slovenly; shuf- 
fling: as, a slipshod style of writing. 

A sort of appendix to the half-bound and dipMud vol- 
umea of the oiircalatlng llbraiy. 

S&dL Heart of Mid-Lothtan. i. 

■Up-shoet (sUp'shfi), n, [< MS, **slypescho, < 
AB. slgpe-seds (for ^Mgpe-sed), slebesim, a sup- 
shoe: see slipk and «koe.] A slipper. [Bare.] 

The tUpahea tovouis htan. 

Stapham, BimyaaaiMlfBiaraetera mi. 16U,ii. 421. 

alip^fldllf (slip-skin), tt. [<s/t>I4yiWi».] Slip- 
pciy; evasive. 

A pietty MMto oonvmaoa to alto maaa into no maaa 
and pofSoi into not m^taii. . 

Mdtsn, On bcf. of Humb. Itomonat, it 
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slipslop 

slipslop, sllpslap (slip'Hlop, -slap), ». if. fA 
varied reduplicarlon of sUp^ as if 
or To slap repeatedly; go supping and 

slapping. 

I ha* found her dtigen dip-dap thli u-w«y and that a*way 
like a flail upon a whoatahuaf. 

Mrs. CsrUlivrSt The Arttflce, ill. 
The dirty bn>ken Bluchers in which Qrlfs feet dip- 
dopped constantly. B. L, Fargfson, Grlf, p. 106. 

slipslop, slipslap (slip-slop, -slap), n. and a. 
[See mpshv, slipnlap, i>,] 1, m. 1. Weak and 
sloppy aviiiK; thin, watery food. 

Ho, thou shall feed, instead of these, 

Or your dip-dap of curds and whey, 

On Neotar and Ambrosia. 

Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 187. 

At length the coffee was announced. . . . 

"And since the meagre dip-dop’n made, 

I think the call should he obey'd.*' 

Cinnbe, Dr. .Syntax’s Tours, ill. 1. (Paviss.) 

2. A blunder. 

Be told us a great number of comic dip-slops of the first 
Lord Baltimore, who made a constant misuse of one word 
for anotlier. Mtne. lyArblay, Diary, iv. 14. 

n, «. 81ipsho<l; slovenly. 

His fthe rationalist's] ambiguous dip-dop trick of ustiiff 
the word natural to mean in one sentence "material, "ana 
in the next, as I use It, only "normal and orderly." 

Kingshy, Alton Looke, xxxvili. 

Slipsloppy (slip'.sloH), d. [< slipslop 4- -yl.] 
Slushy; wet; plashy. 

There was no taking refuge too then, as with ns, 

<ln a dip-dopqiy day. In a cab or a ’bus. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 291. 

slip-stitch (slip^stich), n. 1. A stitoh in 
crochet'Work used for joining different parts 
of the work together. — 2. A stitoh in knitting. 
— 8. A stitch in darned netting and similar 
embroideries on openwork ground, 
slip-stopper (slip^stop^^r), n. Naut,f a con- 
trivance for letting go an anchor by means of 
a trigger. 

slip-OTrainer (slip^stra^n^r), u. In ceram., a 
strainer of any form through which the slip 
is passed. 

slipstringf (sUp'string), It. [< slhi^, v.f + obj. 
string.'] One who has shaken off restraint; a 
prodigal: sometimes used attributively. 
called slipthrift. 

Young rascals or scoundrels, rakeheUs, or dipdrings. 

Cat^ave, 

Stop your hammers ; what ayles lowe ? We are making 
arrowes for my dip-string soniie {cunld). 

Pekker, Londons Tempo, 

Slipt (slipt). A form of the preterit and past 
participle of slip"^. 
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2. To out lengthwise or into long ideees or 
str^s : as, the gale has sUt the sails Into ribbons. 
— 8. To cut or make a long Assure in ; ^ash. 

And here Clothes ben siytt at the syde ; and the! ben 
festned with Laoes of Silk. Mandsowe, frarsls, p. 247. 

I’U dU the vlUain'i nose that would have sent me to the 
gaol. Shak., T. of the 8., v. 1. 184. 

BUt bar-sight SeelMiri, it-BUtdeaL Beedsofs, !. 
— gut top-tbsils, the gastropods of the family Scimtrd- 
lidst, whi^ have the Up of the aperture alH or Incised, like 
those (d the family PtetmSeinarHd«. Seeec!|Mi/Mf,aQdcat 
under Scisswrdliam. 

slit^ (slit), n. [< ME. slit alite, slitte^ < AS. slit€ 
rs Icel. sUtsz OHO. MHG. sUZy <3^. aohUts, a slit; 
from the verb.] 1. A long out or rent ; a nar- 
row opening. 

It fa dogger] was . . . put into a dU In the side of a 
mattresa Stats Trials, Q. Elisabeth, an. 1684. 

Re was nursed by an Irlidi nurse, after the Irish manner, 
wher they putt the child into a pendulous satobdl instead 
of a oradle, with a diii tor the cbtld’a head to peepe out. 


Aubuy, Uvea, Bdbeii Boyle. 
It might have been wished that ... his mouth had been 
of a less reptilian width of dU. Qsorgs Mtot, Romola, xxvi. 

2f. A pocket. 

Thu most liabbe redi mitte 
Twenti Marc Ine thi ditts. 

King Mom <E. E. T. S.), p. 01. 

8. A cleft or crack in the breast of fat cattle. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 4. In coaUmimng, a short head- 
ing connecting two other headings. [Eng.] — 
6. Bpecifleally, in roo7., anaty and emhryot, a 
visceral cleft ; one of the series of paired (right 
and left) openings in the front and sides of the 
head and neck of every vertebrate embryo, 
some of which or all may disappear, or some of 
which may persist as gill-slits or their equiva- 
lents ; a branchial, pharyngeal, etc., slit. Those 
slits occur between any two visceral arches of each side ; 
more or fewer of them persist in all branchiate verte* 
brates. Hee under and cut under amnion . — Bran- 
ohta.1 flit, pluur3mgeal slits, etc. Bee the adjectives. 
— 81it-plailttiu|, a methqd of planting which is per- 
formed dv making slits in'the soil with a spade so as to 
cross each other, and inserting the plant at the point 
where the slits cross. 

A Middle English contracted form of 
sUdeihy third person singular present indica- 
xt. n tiveot slide. Chaueer. 

Also slither (sliTH'^r), a. and ». [< ME. * slithery 

sklither, slippery; var. of sUddery a.] I, a. Slip- 
pery : same as sUdder. 

n. n. A limestone rubble; angular fragments 
or screes of limestone. [North. Eng.] 

In general this indestructible rubble lays on so steep an 
ascent that it slips from iteneath the feet of an animal 
wlilch attempts to cross it — whence the name dither, or 


sliding gravel. 


J. Farsy, Derbyshire, I. 146. 


To slide: same as 


Eiipthrutf (slip'thrift), «. [< r., + obj. slither (sliTH'^r), r. i. [< ME. ^slitheren, sklgth- 

thriff] Same as sHpstring. 

slipway (slip'wa), «. An inclined plane the 
lower end of which extends below the water in 
a slip-dock. Two such ways, one on each side of the 
keel of a ship, ai-e used in combination, of sufficient length 
to permit a ship to be drawn on them entirely out of the 
water. 

fllirt (8l6rt), r. /. [Appar. a mixture of flirt 


eren ; var, of slidder, r.] 
slidder. [Prov. Eng.] 

Down they came dithering to the ground, barking their 
arms and faces. T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, U. 4. 

fie dithers on the soft mud, and cannot stop himself 
until he comes down. 

Landor, Imag. Conv., Archdeacon Hare and Walter 

[Landor. 


and slatK^ To ca-st or throw off with a jerk; glitherlng (sliTH^^r-ing), p. /i. Slow; indolent; 
slat: afi, to a fish from the hook; also, procrastuiating ; deceitful. BalUmell. [Prov. 
to eject quickly; squirt: as, a fish slirts her Eng.] 

spawn. slithery (sliTH'^r-i), «. Slippery : same as slid- 

A female trout dirting out gravel with her Uiil. [Proy. Eng. and Scotch.] 

rx 1 - X n A XI- Thero'd . , , maun be slitAcrv. 

slirt (slfert), «. [< sUrt, t?.] A flirt, flip, or G. Jlfaclkmald, Warlock o* Olenwarlock, p. 81. 

jerk; a alat, or slatting movement; a slitting gUt-dieU (slit'ahel), n. A shell of the family 

PlevrotomariidXy having the outer lip slit. See 
The female diving down at intervals against the gravel, v|T„ix.r Pleiiroiovnaria 

- rA who or that which slits. — 2. In metal-manuf., 

^ ^ ^ series of steel disks, or a pair of grooved 

partof which 18 from the same ult.. source.] rollers, placed one over the other, serving to 
Acut;aHiasn. , . . . shear sheet-metal into strips; a slitting-shears. 


Here a snip and nip and out and dish and slash, 


3. Same as pick^y 1 (a). [Eng.] 


Uk. to . oen«,r In . b«b^.hop^ th. &, tv. 3. 9a fiUttered (Mt'hd), a. ' ['< .Ktter>- -od®.] Cut 
[<»?«*,».] Same as afoafii. i'jto Htrips with square ends: noting the edge 


slish (slish), n _ 
sllt^ (slit), r, /, jprot. anil pp. slit or sUttedy ppr. 
slitting. [< ME. stitteriy sltfm (pret. slat, also 


of a garment, or of a sleeve. This differs from 
dogged, in that the da(pi are tapered and rounded, whereas 
the riits are eiiual in width, and are separated from each 
... shears. 

In gem-eutUngy 


MH(i. siizen, G. sohteissen = Icel. sltUi s= Sw. sUttUlg-ille (slit'irig-fii), n. A file of lozenge 
slita = Dan. slide, slit, split, tear, pull, rend; or diamond section, with four cutting edges, 
perhaps akin to L. Itedere, in comp, -lidere two acute and two obtuse. 

(•/ slid 1). Hence nit., through F., E. slice, flitting-gage (sUt'ing-gaj), n. In saddUsrjfy a 
slash^, slated, slat^, eePtt.’] If. To cut asunder ; hand-tool combining a gage and a cutting ed^, 
cleave; split; rend; sever. for cutting leather into strips suitable for hitr- 

With a swerd that he wolde ditu his herte. ne^-Straps, J^*^**» ®tc* 

CAatieer, Franklin's Tale, 1. 682. sUtdallg-lliaCiii^ (silt ing-raa-shdn'), a. 1. A 
(7omes the blind Fiuy. with the abhorred shears, machine for cuttti^ narnm sttips of leaHien 
And diu the thin-spun life. Jfifton, Lycidas, 1. 78. a larger form of the slitiing-gage.—- 2. A ma- 


oidne lor outthig platM8etal Into atrliNi lor 
»ail-ro^f etc. 

(slit^ing-mil), n, 1. A mill in 
whiofaliron bars or plates are slit into nail-rods, 
etc.— 2. In gem-tmtUngy a circular disk of thin 
sheet-iron revolving on a lathe, which, with its 
sides and edge chon^ with diamond-dust and 
lubricated witli oil, is used by lapidaries to slit 
gems and other hard substances. Also called 
sHtHng^diskf sliissr,^---^. A gang saw-miU, used 
for resawiim lumber for making blind-slats, 
fence-piokera, etc. Compare sHttimg-aaw, 
slitMng-plane (slit 'ing-pmn ), a. A plane with 
a narrow iron for cutting boards into strips or 
slices: now little used. 

slittillg-roller (sUt'ing-rdHhr), n. One of a pair 
of eoaoting rollers having ribs which enter in- 
tervening spaces on the companion rollers, and 
cutting in the manner of shears, used in slitting- 
mills for metals, etc. See out under rotary^ 
sUtUng-saw (slit^ing-sd.), n. A form of gang- 
saw for slitting planks, etc., into thin boards 
or strips, it reiemblM the reMwing-maohine, and ia 
varloualy modified in form according to the work fesr 
which it it intended, at making latlui, pIckeCa, et& 
Blitting-i^aarE (slil'ing-sherz), n. sing, and pi. 
A maiuiine for cutting sheet-metal into strips. 
See cut under rotary. 

sliTe^f (sliv), e. t. [< ME. sUvmy slyvmy < AS. 
slifan (pret. sl^y pp. sUfen), cleave, in comp. 
td-slUan; of. slitan. slit. Hence freq. sUver.] 
To cleave; split; divide. 

Non to wher (wear] no hoddea with a MoUdyiyd on hia 
hede, . . . vnder y« degre of a Baron. 

Booke qf Frsosdenoe (£. E. T. 8., extra aer.), i. 87. 

Dlueraahrubbedtreeiutheboughea . . . ho cutting and 
diving downe peroelued blood. 

Ifamer, Albion’a England, U. 

sliwe^ (sHv), n. [< sHve^y e.] A slice; a cMp. 
fProv. Eng.] 

(sliv), t>. ; pret. and pp. sHved, ppr. slicing. 
[Early mod. E. slyve; appar. as a variant or 
secondarj' form of slip (cf. OHG. sWany MHG. 
slifetiy Q. scMeifeny slide, glance, MHG. slipfmy 
G. schliefeny glide): see «Tipl.] I. intrans, 1. 
To slide. 

I dyve downe, I fell downe aodaytily, Je conle. 

Palsgrave. (MalUwstt.) 

2. To sneak; skulk; proceed in a sly way; creep; 
idle away time. 

What are you a diving about, you droneY you are a year 
a lighting a candle. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquiea of Eraainua, The Ck>mmanda 

[(ff a Matter. 

Let me go foraooth. I’m nbonr I know her gown agen ; 1 
minded her when the diva off. 

Mrs. Cenllivre, Platonick Lady, Iv. 8. 

n. trans. To slip on; put on; with mi. 

Ill dive on my gown and gang wi’ tboe. Craven Glossary. 
sliTer (sliv'^r or sli'vCr), n. [< ME. sliver, sli- 
rercy sleyverCy dim. of sUvei (as shiver^ of shivsy 
and splinter of splint ) ; or < sliver, r., then a fren. 
of sUvei - ; see slivel, e.] 1 . A piece, as of wooa, 
roughly or irregularly broken, rent, or out off or 
out, generally lengthwise or with the grain; a 
splinter: as. to get a sliver under one’s finger- 
nail ; the ligutning tore off great slivers of bark ; 
hence, any fragment; a small bit. 

Alias l that he al hool, or of him deyvere, 

Sholde han hia refut in to digne a j^aoe. 

Chavaer, Trollua, iii 1018. 
There, on the pendent bought her coronet weeda 
Clambering to hang, an envioua diver broke; 

When down her weedy trophlea and heraelf 
Fell In ^e weeping brook. Shak., Bamlet, tv. 7. 174. 

The Major part of the Calf waa Roaating upon a Wooden 
Spit ; Two or three great Slivers he had lost off hit But- 
tocka, hia Klba oar’d to the very Bone. 

Quoted in Ashton’s Boclal Life In Beign of Queen Anne, 

(1.85. 

2. In spinning, a continuous strand of wool, 
cotton, or other fiber, in a loose untwisted con- 
dition, ready for slubbing or roving. 

The thick abeet of cotton compoaing ib^ lap ia reduced 
to a tbin cloud-like film, which is drawn through a oone 
tube, and condeneed into a diver, a round, ao^ and nn* 
twitted strand of cotton. Spomf Mneye, Mamg., 1 744. 

3. A small wooden instrument used in spinning 
yam. HalUweU. pVov. Eng.]— 4. The side of 
a small fish out off in one piece from bead to 
tail, to be used as bait; a sort of kibblings. 

The head of the flih ia taken In the left hand of the 
workman, and with a knife held In the right hand he onte 
a slice, longitudinally, trmo each aide of uiebody, leaving 
tile head and vertebne to bo thrown away, or, occasion- 
ally, to be preaeed lOf oil. Theafiawit (pronouneed dyven} 
are aatted and packed in barrels, llie knife used Is of 
peculiar shape, and is called a " Sltverlng knife.^ . . . 
Oloneester had In 1877 about CO " maokerel-hoPken,** 
nsing about 1400 bamda of diven, while its teiiilng-fleet 
nsed about 8,000 barrels morai. 

G. B. Goode, Hist of the Menhaden <t8B0X flOl, 804 
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5. A wry fi]i« ed^ left at the end af a piece 
of thiiber.~€it. pi. The looee breeohee or slops 
of the early part of the seventeenth century. — 
UiVir IU^'lliaolUlie,in ootum»tntnmf.^ s msohlne which 
reodresmc •Uven or ondi from the cerdlng-maohine, and 
DMMs them through rollers which form them into a single 
broad sheet or lap, 
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She made a song how little miss 
Was kiss'd and stotter'd by a lad. 

4%i/t,*C'uriuiia. 

iKtti'i »hbbw me -1 won't have it • you and 1 are bufJ 
friends. C. JUtade, tovB me Little, iv. 

To Slobber over, to do in a slovenly or haU-flnlshed maii« 
ner._ [F^iUar.J 


sllW(8liv'6rorsirv6r),«;. [8ev sliver, n,.slivei, glohberi (slob'fer), «. [< ME. var. of s/a6- 

0 ,] I, trans. 1. To cut or divide into long IwrK] If. Mud; mire. 


Bare of his body, bret full of water, 

In the S^jbisr A the sluche slongyn to londo, 

There he 1^, if hym list, the long night oner. 

/Jedruelion qf Tto^ (P*. fi. T. H.X 1. 12529. 


2. A jellyfish. Also slob, [Prov. Eng.]- 
Slaver; liquor spilled; slabber. 


-3. 


thin pieces, or into very small pieces; cut or 
rend lengthwise; splinter; break or tear off. 

Slips of yew 

SUwtr^d in the moon's eclipse. 

/SAal*., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 27. 

The fioor ^e room was warped in every direction, — 
dfvmred and gaping at the Joints. & Judd, Margsret, 1. 8. globber^ (slob'^r), w. Same as sluh'^, 

2. To cut each side of (a ffsh) away in one piece slobberer (8lob'6r-6r), n. [< slobber^ + -erl.] 
from head to tail; take two slivers from. See 1. One who slobbers.— 2. A slovenly farmer 
stiver, n., 4. also, a jobbing tailor. HaUiwell. 

The operation of is shown. slobbernannes (slob'^r>hanz). n. 

Q, B, Goode, Hist, of the Menhaden (1880X p. 147. cards for four persons, played with a euehre- 
U, intrans. To split; become split. pack, the object of every player being not to 

The planks being cut aorose Uie grain to prevent sffoer> take the first trick, the last tnck, or the queen 
The Century, XX. 79. of club^ each of which counts one point. The 
■lirer^box (sliv'6r-boks), n. In spinning, a player first making ten points is beaten. The 
machine for piecing together and stre toning American Hoyle, 

out slivers of long*8ta|ned wool; a breaking- slobbery (8lob'6r-i), a. [< slobber^ + -yi.] 1. 
frame. Muddy; sloppy. 

SliTerer (sliv'^r-^r or 8li'v^r-6r), n. One who Biitl will sell my dukedom, 

slivers fish. To buy a dobhery and dirty farm 

■liTVdag-lmife (sU'vAr-ir^-nlf), n. A knife of nook rtotu,.. hlo of Albion 


See ex- 


peculiar shape used in slivering fish, 
tract under stiver, n., 4. 

Sliwerinc-nutcllino (sUv'^r-ing-mf^shen^), n, 
A wo^working machine for cutting thin 
splints suitable ror basket-rmaking, narrow sliv- 
ers for use in weaving, or fine shavings (excel- 
sior) ; an excelsior-machine. 

sliTingt (sliv'ing or sU'ving), n. pi. 
stiver, 6. 


I chose to walk . 


Shak„ Hen. V., HI. 6. IS. 
for exercise in the frost. But the 


Bloke 

Oyiters and small wrlnckles in oa(‘h creeke, 
Whereon I feed, and on the meager d^nu>. 

W, Browne, Bri||Sitnia‘s Pasforals, li. 1. 

2. The blackthorn, Pnmns spinosa, a shnib of 
hedgerows, 
thickets, etc., 
found in Eu- 
rope and Rus- 
sian and cen- 
tral Asia. It is 
of a rigid much- 
branching spiny 
haliit, pnti forth 
profuse pure- 
white blossoins 
before the leaves, 
and produces a 
drupe also called 

Vntr 1 The wood is hard 
[i^v. Eng.J ^ 

A game of polish, and is 
used for walking- 
sticks, tool-han- 
dies, etc. The 
wild fruit is aus- 
tere and of little 
value; but it Is 
thought to be the 
original of the 
common culti- 
vated plum, P. 
domeeHea. (See 
plumi, 2.) The 

sloe, or black sloe, of tlie southern United States is 
umbdlata, a small tree with a pleasant red or black fruit, 
which Is used as a preserve. 



r. flowering: brunch of Slo« {Prunus spino- 
xa): a, branch with fruit; a, a flower, lonifi- 
tudinal sectioii. 


weath^ had ^yen 


something atwbery. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, Jan. 22, 1710-11. 


AS. sldhtliorn, sldgthorn, sldphthorn (s= (i. 
Hchlehdom =s Dan. staaentorn),<. sId (sfuh^, etc.), 
2. Given to slobbering; driveling. sloe, + thorn, thorn.] Same as shte, 2. 

Thou thyself, a wateiy, pulpy, dobhery freshman and SlOB-WOmif, n. Bee slow^wcrm, 
new-comer in this Planet. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, 1. 9. slog^ (8l<>(?)r » pret. and pp. slogged, ppr. slog- 

Bame as glob-ice (slob'lH),n. Ice which is heavy enough to (jif^g* [Cf. To lag behind, tfalliweil. 

^ dinarily built vessels. BlOgS (slog), r. i. ; pret. and i)i>. slogi 


prevent the passage of ordinarily 1 


A Middle Eimlisb form ot slay^. Young dob iee may be found around the coast of New- 

BlOBik, BloaJUUlt *** stoke. foundland from December until AprO. 

Bloam (alom), n. [Also shorn; of. slawm, slum^, G- T. //off, North Polar Expedition. 

In oonf-inmn^, the under-clay. [Mid- slocb (slodh), «. A Scotch form of «/oMoh2. 
lancT coal-field, Eng.] Blook^ (sick), v. [< MK. slokken, sloken ; ef. 

Bloaiica (slo'ne-jl), n. [NL. (LiunaBus, 1753), Dan. slukke, extinguish: ult. a var. of slack^, 
named after Sir Hans Shane (1660-1758), a eele- slaked. Of. shekenA Same as slackly, 
brated English ooUeetor.] A genus of trees, of glock*^ (slok), r. t. 
the order TiUacem, the linden family, type of the obscure.] To entice 
tribe Sloanese. it Is oharacteileed by usually apetalous or prov. Eng.] 

floww. with four or fl«m.mmoi;ly»iO«te.epri^ Thrtnoneof tho «ld omfto ./orf* ony n,*n-l. prenttto 

or yerely seruaunt of the said crafte, or socoure or mayn 


\r. slog- 
loxing. 


[(/f. slug^.^ To hit hard, as In 
\e slug^. [Slang, Eng.] 

Slogffiny, and hard hitting with the mere object of doing 
damage with the g1ove<l hand, earn no credit in the eyes of 
a good judge. if. B, Miehell, Boxing and Bparrlng^Bsd- 
Lmintdn Library), p. 102. 

slogan (slo'gaii), p. [Sometimes mistaken for 


[<ME.*/ocfcen, entice; origin » absurdly written slughorn; < Gael. 

iee away: steal. [Obsolete sUmgk-gairm, a war-cry, < sluagh, a host, army, 
“f gairm, a call, outcry, < gairm, call, cry out, 


disk, very numeroua •tamena. and an ovary with iitimeroua 


crow as a cock: see m>if>f.] 1. The warnTy 
or gathering word or x>hraso of one of the old 


woody and*uauiluy foiw^yaivllfcaMX*^^^^ ony^uche' atw apre'irtlBeVw yerely^aeruaunt, goyng Highland clans ; hence, the shout or battle-cry 

wlthuauailv altemato leavSa, and inconapicuuus white or ® P' 

greeulah-yellow flowers oonimoiily In racemes^ panicles, glockoil (slok'n), V, [Also (Be.) shken ; < ME. 
orfawIclei^ollowodby^denael^V^^^ i/loknen, < Icel. shltia zs Sw, shchia, be 


fruit, the use of which vartoa from that of a haxelnut to 
that of an orange. Many species reach a large aise, with 
very hard wood which Is dlflioult to work ; S. Jamaieenew, 
a tree sometimes 100 feet high, bearing a hniit 8 or 4 inches 
in diameter and clothed with atralght brlsUes like a chest- 
nut-bur, is known in the West Indies as breakax or iron- 
wood, 

Sloaneafl (slo'nf-d), n. pi. [NL. (Endlicher, 
1836), < Shanea ^ •ese,'] A tri& of polyp^talous 

S lants, of the order WlaeesB, characterized by 
owers with the sepals and ^tals inserted im- 
mediately about the stamens, the petals not 
contorted in the bud, often calyx-like and in- 
cised or sometimes absent, ana the stamens 
bearing linear anthers which open at the apex. 
It inoluoM 6 genera, of which iSfoontw is the type, all troFf- 
ical trees with entire or toothed and usnaUy feather- 
veined leaves, natives chiefly of tropical America and Aus- 
tralasia. 

Bloat, n. See shO, shf^. 


quenched, go out; as sheki + -r."7il.] 
sheki. 


Same as 

shrk'i- foT sUteki. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
That boitoll swet. which served at the first 
To keep the life, but not to doeken thirst 

[^feesfor], Du Bartas, p. see. (ffaUiwdl.) 
I would sot that castell in a low, 

And doken it with English blood ( 

Kinmont (Child's Ballads, VI. eU 
When mighty squiroshlps of the quorum 
Their hycura drouth did doken. 


The gathering word peculiar to a certain name, or set 
of people, was termed dogan or duffhom, and was always 
repeats at an onset, as well as on many other occasions. 
It was usually the name of the clan, or place of rendes- 
vmis, or leader. ChUd'e BaUade, VI. 185, iwte. 

The streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 

And heard toe elogan’e deadly yell. 

Seott, L. at L M., I. 7. 

2, Figuratively, the distinctive cry of anybody 
of persons. 

The peculiar dogane ot almost all the Kasteni collegea. 

The Century, XXXJV.T 


nurru. On Meeting with lord Dwr. glogardlW, «. A MiUdlo EngUsh form of slug- 
BlOCkillg-StOlie (slok'ing-ston), n. In mining, gardy. 
a tempting^ inducing, or rich stone of ore. BlOgger^ (8log'(?r), n, f< .sfo/y2 4- CJf. 


[Cornwall, Eng.] 

Bo likewise there have been some instances of miners 
who ^ve deceived their employers by bringing them 
SloeAing-Stonee from other mines, pretending they were 
found in the mine they worked in ; the meaning of which 
imposition is obvious. Pryoe. 

■lob (8iob>, n. [A var. of Cf. «;«&».] f.ina'ArV «. [Cf. MD. gtorftferoH = L«. 

1, Mud; mire; muddy land; a marsh or mire. - - ’ - * 

[Eng] 

Those vast tracts known as the Isle of Doga, ttie Green- 
wich marsheiL the West Ham marshes, the Blumstead 
marshes. Ao. (whiob are now about eight feet lower than 


high watmr), were then extensive dobe covered with water 
at every tide. /Hr O. Airy, Athenssum, Jan. 2S, 1860, p. 184. 

2. Same as 1, 2. HaUiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

Blobbar^ (slob^<>r), v, [< ME. sloberen; var. of 
slabber^. shMer^.} I. intrans. 1, To let sail- Bloe (slo), 
va fall from the mouth; slabber; drivel; spill [< ME. 


slugger.'] One who hits har<l, as in boxing or 
ball-playing. See slugger. [Slang, Eng.] 

He was called Slogger WUUatns, from the force with 
which it was supposed he could hit. 

7\ Hughes, Tom Hn)wn at Eugby, H. 5. 
Ho was a vigorous and heartily objected to being 

Idudib^n = MH(i. shUrn, G. schhttern, dangle, standard (Loudon)^ Dec. l, 188r>. {Knoye. DicL) 

= Icel. slof*ra,»jara,diw or trail ones^^ ■loMer2(«log'^r),«. [Said to be a contraction of 

freq. of the simple verb. WMO.«twle»j^mb|e,_ cf. torwV/.] Tlie second division of 

Icel. Norw. slate, drooj), uloda, „c«.,;J,ats at Cambridge, Englmd. Slaug Dirt. 


TOi Awu Arwu mit; uuvuitu, nftCkMWX , iurxvox, opj 

liquid from the mouth in eating or drinking. 

As at preaent there are at many royal hands to kiss as a 
Japansas idol haa, it takes some time to ddbber through 
the whole ceremony. Walpole, Letters, II. 472. 

He sat sUsnt, still caresslim Tartar, who etobbered wttli 
siXoesdUig alleotion. CharloUe BnnU, Bhirley, xxvi. 

2 . To drivel; dote ; beeonie foolish or imbecile. 
But why would he, except he ddbbrPd, 

Offend our patriot, great BIr Robert? 

Death of Dr. Swift 

n. trans. 1. To slaver: spill; spill upon; 
slabber. Henee— 2. To kiss effusively. [Gol- 

loq.] 


.-X -1 aj 1 f .Aw T. 1 . aC i raoe-ooars »i.i..araonuge, rsHgiauu. enang 

Jtoc, trail, = 8w. dial, steto, be jaar; tCe foms gioMyt, «. A Middle E^glisl form of uligm. 
being more or less involved; of, sfo«er,«lrtffor, (gW'wud) n PLocal name 1 A 

.ter2.] Slush, or wet mud. BaOiu^m. [Prov. “»^‘!§?Jtdlartr(.erili^^^^ 

w t I m ^ j j* t » of the Lowrf w<'(S?. 

— Mo), n. ; pi. foraerly aiid dial. (sloid), n. [< 8w. sUgd, skill, dex- 

terity, cV mcchsnica ' • " 


sld, in comp, sldk-, slag-, sldgh- (see sloe-thorn), 
pi. sldn; ss MD. sleeu, alee ss MLG. sib, LG. 
slfiC ss OHG. sleha, MHG. slehe, G. schlehe ss Sw. 
sldn ss Dan. slaaen (cf. Korw. slaapa), sloe ; cf . 
OBulg. Serv. Russ. sUva ts Bohem. sHva ss Pol. 
sliwa ss Lith. sliva ss OPruss. sliwavtos, a plum ; 
prob. so named from its tartness; of. Ml). Awiitr, 
slee, sharp, tart, same as D. sleeuw ss E. shic : 
see 1. The fruit of the blaokthoni, 

Frunwt sfdnosa, a small bluish-black drupe; 
also, the mut of P. umheUata. 


, skill, manufacture, 

wood-carving, =s E. sleight: see sleight'^.] A 
system of manual training w^hich originated 
in Finland. It is not confined to wtuid-working, ax is 
frcfjuentiy supposed (though this is the branch mmt 
commonly taugntx but Is work with the hands and with 
simple Um>]s. The system is adapted to the needs of dif- 
ferent grades of the elementary schools, and is designed 
to develop the ptipUs mentally and physically. Its aim 
■ * ' * ' ’ " * * *"*■?, but general 

I for future in- 


is, therefore, not special techmoal training, but general 
development and the laying ot a foundation for future iu- 
<ittstrial growth. 

Blokan (s 16 'kan),n. [Ctshke.] SnmeBSSioke. 

Bhuflta M barria or any ilo slokB. BiOBk (slok), n. [S^., also slake, slaik, 

^ ^ orany ^ ^ ^ sludge.] 1. The oozy vege- 



MkB 

tAble Hubstanoo in the bed of rivers. — 2. Same 
as torerii, 1. [Beoteh in both uses.] 
sloken (slok'n^yt .^ Bame ah shekel, 
sloo (sld), ». A dialectal pronunoiation of 
shupn'^. [U. B. ainl prov. £ng.] 
sloom^ (slOru), n. [Also dial, aloum; < M£. 
*ifhumet ahumbej slmw^ < AB. sluma, slumber; 
cf. aloom‘^j v.f siumher.'] A gentle sleej>; slum* 
her. 

Merlin gon to thtme 
Swulc be wolde dcDpen. 

Layamon, 1. 17906. 

sloom*^ (sldm), r. $, [Also dial, tdotim, sleam; < 
ME. ftlumoHf alummen = MliG, slomeHf ahmmmi 
=s MHG, slunmif alummen, slumber; from the 
noun, ME. ^almme^ alume ^ < AS. altondf slumber: 
see sloom ^ . , and cf . »/« w&er.] 1 . To slumber ; 
waste; decay. 

(Sire l'eloinew)cHiry» into a cabayne, ouare the kyng llgges, 
kand him damande and on alepe, anu Hleely him rayseft. 
AUUeratiix Ponnn (ed. Morris). Ulovs., p. lOa. (K. Alex., 

p. X7a) 

2. To become weak or flaccid, as plants and 
flowers touched by frost. 

[Now only prov. Eng. in both uses.] 

SlOOin^ (sldm), fL Bee aloam. 

Bloomy (slti'mi), a, [< ahom^ + -yi.] Dull; 
slow; Inactive. Haiti wetL [Prov. Eng.] 

An’ Sally wnr an' draggle-taftll'd. 

Temiyam, Northern Cobbler. 
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HetArthor] . . . londliHandalalt alyooa . . . 
SUppea in in the do^poo omlant to the girdylle, 
swalters ape awyft^. 

ir^ AftAttyvCB. S. T. B.X 1. MSA. 

2. Liquid carelessly dropped or spilled about: 
a wet place. 

The Atlantic Ocean beat Mra. Partington. She was ex- 
cellent at a dop or a paddle, but she xhoold not have med- 
dled with a tempeet 

Sydney ShnUk, Speech at Taunton, 1881, on the Aefcurm Bill 
(not being paaaed. 

3. pi. Liquid food or nourishment; thin food, 
as gruel or thin broth prepared for tbe sick : 
so called in contempt. 

But thon, whatever dope the will have brought, 
fie thankful. JOryden, tr. of Jiivenal’t Satirea, vi. 772. 
The alok husband here wanted for neither dope nor dcas 
tors. Sir JR. L’Bedanye. 

4. pi. The waste, dirty water, dregs, etc., of a 
house. 

As they passed, women from their doors tossed house- 
hold eiope of eveiy description Into the gntter : they ran 
into the next pool, which overflowed and stagnated. 

Mm. Oadedl, Mary Barton, vi. 

6. In eeram.y same as 11. 

Slop^ (slop), f’. ; pret. and pp. aloppedy ppr. alop- 
pirn. K ». ProK in part associated 

witii alm^i ’ ■ ■ • - • - — 


^ slobheTt etc.] I. trana. 1 . To spill, 
as a liquid ; usually, to spill by causing to over- 
flow the edge of a containing vessel: as, to almi 

, / V ry T’k Water Oil the floor in carrying a full pail. — 2. To 

drink greedily and grossly; swill. [Kare.l—S. 
dim. al^den)^ a sloop (jif, LG. alu^ ^ liquid upon; soil by lettiuf^ a li(|uid 

fall upon : as, the table yrAHaiopped w'ith drink. 
sByn. 1. Spdl, Slop, Splaek. Slomit^f Is a form of epiU- 
ing: it is the somewhat sadden spilling of a considerable 
amount, which falla free from the roceptaole and strlkea 
the ground or floor flatly, perhaps with a sound resembling 
the word. Slopping is always awkward or disagreeable. 
SMaehing may ^ a form of epiUing or of throwing : that 
whicli is epladtsd falls in larger amount than in doppina, 
making a noise like the aonud of the word, and spreads 
by spattering or by flowing. 

n, intrana. 1. To be spilled or overflow, as 
a li()uid, by the motion of the vessel contain- 
ing It: usually with over. — 2. To work or walk 
in the wot ; make a slop. [Colloq.] 

He came dapping on behind m& with the peculiar suck- 
ing noise at each footstep which broken boots make on a 


BlOOP^ 

dim. „ ^ , 

Dan. Bw. ahp, alunpCf < D.), =r G. aehlupe (also 
achlooj), < £.b a sloop; appar. (with an initial 
change not explaineci) < OF. chalupe (> E. ahal~ 
top =: G. achalupm^ etc.) ss Bp. Pg. chalupa =s It. 
aciiUappa. a shaUop : see ahallop.\ A small fore- 
and-aft rigged vessel with one mast, generally 



wet and level pavement. 


D. C. Murray, Weaker Vessel, xi. 


Sloop. 

carrying a jib, fore-staysail, mainsail, and gaff- 
topsflil. Some sloops foniierly had a 8<{uare topsail. It 
is generally understood that a sloop differs from a cutter 
by having a tlxed instead of a mnuliig bowsprit, but the 
names are used somewhat iudisciimlnately. In the days 
of sailing vessels, and of the earlier steam naval marine, 
now becoming obsolete, a eloup of war was a vessel of 
ship-rig carrying guns on the upper deck only, and rather 
smmler than a corvette. Bee also cut under cutter. 

A Jamaica Slwip, that was come over on the Ckmst to 
trade, . . . went with us. 

Dampier, Voyages, an. 1881 (3d ed. corrected, 1898). 
BlOOP*^" («16p), n. In lumbering, a Ktrong crutch 
of hard wood, with a atrong bar aefosH the 
limbs, iiaed for drawing timlicr out of a swamp 
or inaccessible place. [Canada.] 
gloop^ (sldp), V. t. To draw (logs of timber) on 
a sloop. [Canada.] 

8l(K>p*ri|(ged ( ship' rigd), a. Kigged like a sloop 
— that IS, having one mast with jib and main- 
sail. 

Bloop-smack (sldo'smak), n. A sloop-rigged 
flshmg-smack. [New Eng.] 
flloop-yacht (sldp'yot), n. A sloop-rigged 
yaent. 

Biopi (slop), M. [< ME. ahppe, a pool, < AB. 
*8lopp€, ^alyppc, a puddle of filth (used of the 
sloppy droppings of a cow, and found only in 
comp., in the plant-names eu-ahppe, cowslip, 
oxan^alyppe.^ oxlip: see eowalip, ortip); cf. alyf}e, 
stipe, a viscid substance ; prop. < at Span (np. alo* 
pen)^ dissolve, slip: see alifA. (T. Icel. slop, 
slimy offal of fish, alfmja, slime (esp. of fishes 
and snakes) ; Ir. slab, Ir. Gael, alaih, mire, mtid 
(see alab^).] 1. A puddle; a miry or slippery 
place. 


To slop over, flguratlvely, tu do or lay more than Is wise, 
especially through eagerneas or excess of seal ; become 
too demonstrative or emotional. [Slang, U. 8.J 

It may well be remembered that one of his | Washing- 
ton’s] great distinctions was his moderation, his adhesion 
to the positive degree. As Arterous Ward says. *' he never 
dipped over." Uarper'e Mag., LXXVIll. 818. 

(slop), n. [< ME. alap, alojjpe, slope, < 
ONorth, *atop (in comp, oferalop), AB. ^stype, 
*alyj) (in comp, oferalyp ar Icel. yjiratoppr, an 
outer gown), < Icel. aloppr^ a long, loose gown ; 
so named from its trailing on the ^und, < AB. 
alupan (pp. alopen), slip (Icel. stemmy pret. pi. 
aluppu, mip, etc.); see aUp^. Cf. D. aleepy LG. 
alepe, G. achteppe, Dan. aUeh, a train ; MD. alone, 
later stoop, a slipper; E. alip^, a garment, slip- 

i /er2, .slewed, etc.; allult.from the same source.] 
. Griginally, an outer garment, as a jacket or 
cassock; in later provincial use, ^‘an outer gar- 
ment made of linen; a smock-frock; a night- 
gown ” ( Wright). 

A dope is a moniitig C/sasock for Lsdyes and gentile 
women, not open before. 

Booke qf I*reeedenee (B. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. 28. 

2t. A garment covering the legs and the body 
below the waist, worn by men, and varying in 
cut according to the fashion: in this sense also 
in the plural. 

A (ierman from the waist downward, all dope; and a 
Hpaniard from Uie hip upward, no donblet 

Shak., Much Ado, til. 2. 86. 
Wlieii I see one were a perewig, I dreade his haire ; an- 
other wallowe in a greate dippe, I mistrust the propor- 
tion of his thigh. MarkUm, Antonio and Mellida, 1., v. L 

3. Clothing; ready-made clothing; in the Brit- 
ish navy, the clothes and bedding of the men, 
which are supplied by the government at about 
cost price : usually in the plural. [Colloq.] 

I went to a back back street, with plenty of cheap cheap 
shops. 

And 1 bought an oilskin hat and a second-hand salt of 
dope. W. S. Gdberi, Buroboat Woman's Story. 

4f. An article of clothing made of leather, 
apparently shoes or slippers. They are men- 
tioned as of black, tawny, and red leather, and 
as being of small cost. 

A stitch’d taffeta cloak, a pair eff atopt 
Of Spanish leather. 

MaertUm, Scourge of Vnianle, xi. 160. 

6^ A tailor. [Slang, Eng.} 


B]4>2#«l«T4l 

alop*bMl]l (fliop'bfi'Bzi), n. A basin for Blops; 
eepeeially, a vessel to receive the dregs mm 
tea- or coffee-cups at table. 

Blop-book (dop'oAk), n. In the British navy, 
a register of clothing and small stores issued. 
Slop-DOWl (slop^bdl)^ ft. Same as alep-basin. 
Blop-bncket (slop'buk^et), n. Bame as slofi- 
mil. 

iMOp^aBt (slop'chest), ft. A supply of sea- 
men’s clothing taken on board snip to sell to 
the crew during a voyage. 

If a poor voyage has been made, or if the man has 
drawn on the dop^ched dariim the voyage’ to such an ex- 
tent as to min ms credit, he becomes bankrupt ashore. 

FMerieeqfU.S.,y.iim. 

Blop-daBh (slon^dash), n. Weak, cold tea, or 
other inferior beverage; slipslop. [Colloq.] 
Does he expect tea can be keeping hot for him to the 
end of time? Hell have nothing but dep-daeh, though 
he's a very genteri man. 

Miee Edgeworth, Bose, Thistte, and Shamrock, ill. 8. 
slope (slop), a. and n. [< ME. slope (chiefly as 
in aalgpe, q. v.), perhaps < AS. alopeny pp. of 
gZflpan, slip: see mpl. Ct. aslope.'] Lf a. In- 
clined or iuoliumg from a horizontal direction ; 
forming an angle with the plane of the hori- 
zon; slanting; aslant. 

Thou most cut it holding the edge of knyf toward the 
tree grounde, and kitt it sou with a dope draught 

Amold'e Chron., 1602 (ed. 1811), p. 188. 
This hedge I intend to be raised upon a bank, not stem, 
but gently dope. Bacon, Gardens (ed. 1884). 

The dope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole. 

Milton, Oonius, 1. 98. 

The (Tretan saw ; and, stooping, caus'd to glance 
From his dope shield the disappointed lance. 

Pipe, Iliad, xiii. 612. 

II. «. 1. An oblique direction; obliquity; 
slant ; especially, a direction downward : as. a 
piece of timber having a slight slope. — 2. A <ie- 
clivity or aeclivity : any ground whose surface 
forms an angle with the plane of the horizon. 
First through tlie length of you hot temu^o sweat ; 

And when up ten steep dopee you’ve drsgg'd your thighs, 
Just at his study-door lie'll bless your eyes. 

Pipe, Moral Essays, iv. 181. 
Speciflcally — (a) In eivU engiti., sn Inclined bank of earth 
on the sides of a cutting or an embankment. Bee gradet, 

2. (6) In coal -mining, an Inclined passage driven in the 
bed of coal and open to the surface ; a tomi rarely if ever 
used in metal-minea in which shafts that are not vertical 
are called <ne{i>tes. Bee f/ic^.2 and inoHne. (e)In/eit., the 
inclined surface of the interior, top, or exterior of a par- 
apet or other portion of a work. B^ out under jparaj^. 

3. In math., the rate of change of a scalar func- 
tion of a vector, relatively to that of the varia- 
ble, in the direction in w'bich this change is a 
maximum.-— Banquette slope, in fort. See banguette. 
- Exterior slope, in/ort Bee exterior.— lUSlde Slope, 
in eoahmining, a slope inside the mine. Bee incline, 8. 

I Pennsylvania, j — Interior slope, in fort. Bee interior. 

Biope (Blop), I’.; pret. and pp. ahmd, ppr. alop-> 
ing. [< ahopcy a.] I. irans. 1 . To bend down ; 
direct obliquely ; incline ; slant. 

Though palaces and pyramids do dope 
Their heads to their foundations. 

Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 67. 
Re dop'd his flight 
To blest Arabia's Meads. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 62. 

2. To form with a slope or obliquity, as in 
gardening, fortification, and the like, and in 
tailoring and dressmaking: as, to slope a piece 
of cloth in cutting.—Biope arms (mtfi«.Xs command 
in manual exorcise to carry the rifle obliquely on the shoul- 
der.— To MepO tllO Staadard (nUlit.), to dip or lower tlie 
standard : a form of sslnta. 

n. intrana. 1. To take an ohlii^ue direction ; 
be inclined ; descend or ascend in a slanting 
direction; slant. 

Betwixt the midst and these the gods assigned 
Two habitable seats for human kind, 

And 'oroas their limits cut a doping way. 

Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 

Jkryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, T 828. 
Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere 1 went to 
rest, 

Did I look on great Orion, doping slowly to the watt. 

Tennyeon, Iiocksley Sudl. 

2. To run away; decamp; elope; disappear 
suddenly. [Slang.] 

Blopet (smp)^ (tdv. [< slope, a. Cf. aslope.] Slant- 
ingly; aslant; aslope; obliquely; not peipen^ 
dieuiarly. 

Uriel to his charge 

Return'd on that bright beam, whose point now rslaed 
Bore him dope downward to the sun. 

jrfltoa,P. L,iv. 691. 

Blojped (sldpt), a. [Cf. slope, sUp^.] Decayed 
with dawnew ; rotten: said of potatoes and 
pease. MallhoeU. [Prov. Eng.] 

Blo!pa4ml (sldp'lev'el), n. Same as hatter* 
UeeH, 



(isldp^U), adv, [Formerly al«o BUaply; < 
nl^ + « 2 y 8 .] Aslope; aslant. 

Tbe next IclrdeJ which theiHB beneath it tlomply tlidei, 
And hia fair Hindgei from tbe World's divides 
Twice twelue Degi^j. is eall’d the Kodiaok. 

/^Ivuter, tr. of Xht Bartas's Weeks, IL, The Oolnmnes. 

slopenaas (sldp'nes), n. BecUvity ; obliquity ; 
slant. 

The Italians are very precise in giving the cover a grace- 
ful pendence of rinpem. Sir JET. ITofton, Keliquim, p. 46. 

slopewise (slop'wiz), adv, [< s1<fpe + -icwe,] 
Obliquely ; so as to slope or be sloping. 

Tbe Weare is a frith, reaching through the 

()se, from the land to low-water roarke. 

S. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 60. 

fllop*llopper (slop'hop^^r), n. The tiltlng-basin 
of a water-closet or closet-sink, 
llop-lioset, n, Bame as 2. 

Payro of doppe tum$, bndettes a msrinier. 

PaUgraf>e, p. 251. 

sloptngly (sld'piug-li), adv. In a sloping man- 
ner: omiquely ; with a slope. Bailey. 
slOpingnaBS (slo'ping-nesh n. The state of 
sloping. Bailey. 

slop-jar (slop' jkr), n , A jar used to receive slops 
or dirty water. 

slop-molding (slop'mdKdin^), n. In hriek- 
making^ a method of molding in which the mold 
is dipped in water before it is charged with clay, 
to prevent the clay from adhering to the mold. 
(]!ompare pallet-molding. 

slop-pail (slop'pSl), n. A pail or bucket for re- 
ceivi^ slops or soiled water, 
sloppinoss (slopM-nes), n. The state of being 
sloppy; pithiness. 

slopiimg (slop'ing), n. (Terbal n. of 6lopi, i j 
In ceram.j a process of blending the materials 
of a mass of clay, and rendering it homogene- 
ous, by dividing the mass 1 ‘epeatedly into two 
parts, and throwing these together, each time 
!n a different direction. 

sloppy (alop'i), a. [< s/qpt 4- -i/l.] 1. Wet 
from sloppmg ; covered with slops ; muddy. 

Idlers, idaying csnls or dominoes on the doppy. beery 
tables. Thadteray^ Vanity Kair, Ixvi. 

2. Loose; slovenly. 

The country has made up Its mind that Its public ele- 
mentary schools shall teach agreat tmmberof sciences and 
languages in an elementary and drippy way. 

The Academy, March 29, 1890, p. 218. 

slop-room (slop'rdm), n. In the British navy, 
the room on board a man-of-war where clothing 
and small stores are kept and issued, 
slopseller (slop 'sol ^^r), «. One who sells slops, 
or ready-made clothes, especially cheap ami 
common clothes: used when such clothes were 
of indifferent quality. [Colloq,] 
slop-shop (slop'shop), n. A shop w'here slops, 
or ready-made clothes, are sold. See slopseltvr. 
rColloq.l 

slop-wors: (slop' w6rk), n. 1 . The manufacture 
of slops, or cheap clothing for sale ready-made. 
— 2. The cheap olothinj^ so made. — 3. Hence, 
any work done superficially or poorly. 
Slo^workor (slop’wOr^ker), M. One who does 
sloji-work. 

The little fdeeping dop- worker whu had pricked her An- 
ger 80 . Ueorge Eliot; In Cross, 11. ix. 

Slopy (slo'pi), a. f< slope 4 -yl.] Sloping; in- 
clined ; oblique. 

slodl (slosh), ». [A form intermediate between 
8lash9 and slmh : see slash*^^ slmhSji 1 . Same as 
elnshy 1. — 2. A waterj^mess; something gulped 
down. [Colloq.] 

An unsophisticated frontiersman who lives on Imr-meat 
and corn-cake washed down with a generous doth of 
whisky. ComhiU May. , Oct. , 1888. 

slosh (slosh), r. I. [< slosht n. Of. slajth'^^ slush. 
r. J 1. To flounder in slush or soft mud. 

On we went, dripping and dashing, and looking very like 
men that had been turned hack by the Koval Humane 8o- 
oloty as being incurably drowned. Einglake, Eotheii, il. 

2, To go about recklessly or carelessly. [Slang.] 

Snltonstall made it his basinoiis to walk backward and 
forward through the crowd, with a big stick in his hand, 
and knock down every loose man in the crr>wd. That's 
what I call doskin' about 

Cairo (Illinois) THmss, Soy., 1864. (BartleU.) 
Why, how yon talk ! How could their rwitclies'] charms 
work till midnight?— and then it 's Sunday. Devils don't 
dash around much of a Sunday. 

S. L. ClamsM, Tom Sawyer, p. 07. 

Slcish-whaal (slosh'hwel), u. A trammel or 
trammel-wheel. 

sloshy (slosh ^i), a. [< slosh 4 -yi.] Bame as 
slushy. 

Slot^ (slot), n. [Also iu some senses slots, stoat ; 
< ME* slot, slottSf < B. slot, a bolt, look, oastle, 
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» OFries. slot « MLB. slot =OHa. slos, MHB. 
slf)s, slos, G, sohlossy a bolt, look, castle, ss Sw. 
Dan. slut, close, end (cf. Sw. slott ss Ban. slot. 
castle) ; from tne verb, OS. ^slutan (not found 
iu AB.) ss B. sluiten s OFries. sluta, skluta ss 
MLG. sliiten sa OHG. sliosan, MHG. slieaen, G. 
schlicssen, bolt, lock, shut, close, end, as Sw. 
sluta =a Dan. shiUe. shut, close, end, finish 
(Bcand. prob. < LG.); prob. (with initial s not 
in L. and Gr.) =a L. claudere (in comp, -dtidere), 
slmt, a= Gr. KMMvy shut : see closed, closed, clause, 
exclude, include, etc., sluice, etc.] 1. The fas- 
tening of a door; a bar; a bolt. [Now only 
provincial.] 

And slottes ireiied brake he tharc. 

Early Ewj. Psalter, Ps. cvi. 18. 
He has means in his hand t.o open all the dots and bars 
that Satan draws over the door. 

Rutherford, Letters, 1*. iiL ep. 22. {Jamieson.) 

2. A piece of timber which eoiinccts or holds 
together larger pieces; a slat. — 3. A sinull 
piece. JJaUmell. [Prov. Eng.] — 4t. A castle; 
a fort.. 

Thou paydst for building of a dot 

That wrought thine owno decay. 

Riehe, Allartiu; to England (1678). {Udlliwell.) 

slot'^ (slot), w. [Also shite, sloat; < ME. slot, sloie. 
a hollow ; prob. ult. < AS. slitan (prot. slat), slit : 
see s/t'A. Cf. Sw. slntl, a slope, declivity.] A 
hollow, (a) A hollow ill a hill or between two ridges, 
(ft) A wide ditch. ( Prov. Eng. 1 (ct) The hollow of the 
breast ; the pit of the stomach ; the epigaatrium, 

The drOs of hir alegh brest aleght tor to showe, 

As any cristall I'lere, that dene was of hewe. 

DestrucHm of Troy (E. E. T. H.), 1. 3(M$3. 
Thourghe the bretie and the brt)stc with his bryghtc 
wapyiie 

O-sIantie doune fro the dofe he slyttes at ones ! 

Morte Arthure (K. E. T. H.), 1. 2264. 
(d) In maeh., an elongated narrow depression or perfora- 
tion : a rectangular recess or depression cut partially into 
the thickness of any piece, for the reception of another 
piece of similar form, as a key-seat in the eye of a wheel 
or pulley ; an oblong hole or aperture formed throughout 
the entire thickness of a piece of metal, as for the recep- 
tion of an adjusttiig-lxilt. Bee cut under sheep-shears. 
U) In a cable street-rsilruad, a narrow continuous open- 
ing between the rails, through which the gilp on the car 
passes to connect with the traveling cable. (/) A trail- 
door in the stage of a theater. (») A hollow tuck in a 
cap, or other part of the dress. uaUivoetl. (Prov. Eng.] 
(A) A hem or casitig prepared tor receiving a string, as at 
tlio 'mouth of a hag. 

Slot'^ (slot), r. t.; pret. and pp. slotted, ppr. 
slotting. [< ME. slotien; < slot^. w.] 1. To 

slit; cut; guBh. [Prov. Eng.] 

He schokkes owtte a schorte knyfe schethedc with silvere, 
And Bcholde h&ye slottede hynie In. hot noslyttehappenede. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 1. :t864. 

2. To provide with a slot or groove; hollow 
out. 

A third operation is tii'eded to clear the mortise of the 
chips after It has been dotted out by the chisel. 

Ure, Diet., IV. 987. 

3. In coal-mining, Bumeiift hole^. 3 {h). [York- 
nhire, Eng.J 

Slot^ (Blot), n. [A var. of * sloth. < ME. sloth, 
sluth, a track, < Icei. sloth, a track or trail in 
snow or the like: see sleuth^. For hh re- 
lated to sloth, cf . height. sighO . as related to obs. 
highth. sighth.'] Tlie track of a deer, as fol- 
lowed by the scent or by the mark of the foot; 
any such track, trace, or trail. 

Often from his (the hart’s] feed 
The dogs of him do find, or thorough skilful heed 
Tlio huntsman by his sRA, or breaking earth, tHircelves 
Where he hath gone to lodge, flrayton, Polyolbiou, xlii. 
The age of a deer is, for the most part, determined by 
the sixe iind shape of the horns ; the experienced forester 
can also tell by the “riof” or ‘‘siKHir.” 

IT, W. Greeiier, The Gun, p. 609. 

slot^ (slot), r. t. ; prot. and op. slotted, ppr. 
slotting. [< slof^. «.] To traclc by the slot, as 
deer. Compare slothound. 

Throe stags sturdyo wer vnder 
Noere the seaeost gating, tbeym dot thee olusterus heerd- 
flock. Stanihurd, ASneid, 1. 191. 

The keeper led us to the spot where he had seen the 
deer feeding In the early morning, and I soon satfsfled 
myself by dotting him that there was no mistake. 

The Fidd. Feb. 20^ 1886, p. 218. 

glot^ (slot), r. t. ; pret. and pp. slotted, ppr. slot- 
ting. [A var. of /#/fl!fi.] To shut with violence; 
slam. Bay. [Prov. Eng.] 

slot6 (slot), n. Bame as slot^. slot^. 

sloth^ (sloth or sloth), «. [Early mod. E. also 
sloath, slowth; < ME, slouhtke. slouthe, sleuth, 
slcuthc. slew the : with abstract formative -th. 
< AB. slaw, slow (cf. slSw. sloth): see slow^. a. 
Eloth stands for slowth, as troth for trowth. Cf. 
hfowth, growth, lowth.li 1. Blowness; tardiness. 
These cardinals trifle with me; I abhor 
This dilatory slotA iSAolr., Hen. vm.,a A 2S7. 


Blotter 

Wherefore drop thy words in such a sloth, 

As if thou wert afraid to mingle truth 
With thy misfortunes? j 

Ford, Cover's Melancholy, v. J. 

2. Disinclination to action or labor; hluggiMh- 
ness; habitual indolence ; lazinesK; i(ileneK.s. 

she WHS HO diligent, witliouten sleiothe, 

To serve ntid pli:sen everich in that place. 

Chaucer, Man of Law’s Tale, 1. tHS. 

Sloth, like Kust, consumes faster than Labour wears. 

FrmUdiu, l*<K>r Uichard s Almanac, 1768. 

3f. A company : waid of b<*ars. [liare.] 

A doth of bears. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 80. 

4. A South American tardigrade edentate mam- 
mal of the family Brady pod i d fe : so ealled from 
their slow and apparently awkward or clumsy 
movements. The slowness of their motions tm the 
ground is tbe necessary coimiqucncc of tlieir disprojKir- 
tioned structure, and particularly of the fact that tlie 
feet exhibit a conformation rescnibliiig that of clubfoot 
in man — a disposition of the carpal and tai'sal joints 
highly useful in cliniliing. Bloths live on trees, and 
never remove from one until they have stripped ft of 
every leaf. They are helpless when on the grouiul, and 
seem at home only on trees, suspended beneath the 
branches, along which they ai’e sorneliiiies observed to 
travel from tree to tree with considerable celerity. ’The 
female produces a single young one at a birth, which slie 
carries about with her until it is able to climb. Bloths 
are confined to the wooded regions of tropical America, 
extending northward Into Mexico. At least 12 species 
are descrihcHl, but the true number is fewer. All imve 
three toes on the hind feet, but some have only two on the 
fore feet, whence the obvious distinction of three-toed and 
two-toed slotlis (a distinction even more stnuigly marked 
in the anatomy of these animals) warranted a division of 
the family into bradyiKnis ( Bradnpodin»)s.i\d cholopodines 
{Choktpodinm). Most sloths lielong to the former group, 
and these have the general name at. Tlu? best known of 
these is the collared three-toed sloth, ttradypus tridaetylue 
or torquatus, with a sort of mane. The unau or two-toed 
sloth, Chdeime didnrtylus, inhaliits Brucll ; it is entirely 
covered with long coarse woolly hair. (Bee cut under Cho- 
lopus.) A second and quite distinct spt^eios of this genus, 
C. hofmanni, inhabits (’entral America. (Bee Tardigra- 
da, 1.) The name is apparently a tianHiution of the Por- 
tuguese wal'd preffuiga (Latin pigritia), slowness, slotliful- 
ness. Bee the quotation. 

Hero [in Brasil] is a Beast so slow in motion that in fif- 
teen days he cannot go furthei* than a man can throw a 
stone ; whence the Portiigals call it IMgritia. 

8. Clarke, Gec^. Descr. (1671), p. 282. 

6. One of the gigantic foBBil gravigrade eden- 
tateB, as a megatherium or mylodon. Bee eut 
under MyU)don.---Eu9AaM\ask BlottL Same as koala. 

- - Bengal eloth. the slow lemur or slow loris.- Oeylon 
sloth, the slow loris.- Giant or gigantic Sloth. See 
def. 5.-— Native sloth (of Australia). Same as koala.— 
Ursine iMoth, the aswall or sloth- beai*. See cut under 
oirtcatf.Brgyxi. 2. Indolence, inertness, torpor, lumpish- 
ness. Bee idle. 

V, [< ME. sletcthen, < slewthe. sloth : see 
sloth'^y M.] I, intrans. To Vie idle or slothful. 
dower. (Imp. Diet.) 

n. trans. To delay. 

Yn whych mater ye shall do me ryght siugler plesyr, and 
that thys be not dewthed, tor tarycug drawth perelL 

radon Utters, L 176. 

Blotll‘‘^tf w- A Middle English form of sleuth'^. 
8lotll-axlUn.alcille (sloth'an-i-muDkul), n. A 
bear-animalcule. See ArcUsca, MaerobiotidiP, 
and Tardigrada. 2. 

sloth-bear (sloth'bar), ». The aswail. Bee 
Melursus, and cut under aswail. 

Slothfal (sloth'- or sloth'fiil), a. [Early mod. 
E. slowthfull, slouihfulf. sUwthfnll; < sloilA 4 
-/m 7.] Inactive ; sluggish ; lazy ; indolent ; idle. 

He also that is slothj'ul iu his work is brother to him 
that is a great waster. Prov. xvili, 0. 

» 83 fXl. Uuy/, Stugirish, etc. (sec idle), slack, supine, tor- 
pid. 

slothfhlly (sloth'- or sloth 'ful-i), adr. In a 
slothful manner ; lazily; sluggishly; idly. 

slothfalness (sloth'- or sloth 'ful-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being slothful; the indul- 
gence of sloth ; inactivity ; the habit of idle- 
neBs; laziness. 

sloth-monkey (slotli'mimg^ki), «. The slow 
loris; a slow lemur. 

slothound (slot 'hound), n. [< slot^ 4 hound. Cf. 
sleuth-hound.'} Hnmc sleuth Jtound. [8<*otch.] 

Misfortunes which track my footsteps like dot-hounds. 

Soott. 

slotten (slot'n), p. a. [A dialectal variant of 
the past participle of Divided. Haiti- 

well. [Prov. Eng.] 

Blotter^ (slot'^r), r. [< ME. slotercn; cf. slod- 
dcr. slatter.} 1, trans. To foul; bespatter with 
filth. 

Than awghtthe sawle of synfulle withinne 
Bo full fowle. that es al dotyrd that in synne. 

Hampote, MS. Bowes, p. 76. {HaUiweU.) 

n. intrans. To eat noisily. [Prov. Eug.] 

Blotter^ (slot' 6r),n. [< a/ofterl, r.] Filth; nasti- 
ness. [Prov. E^.] 



slotter 

slotter^^ (slot/^r), n. Same hr shtUnff-machhw, 
The Kngiveer, 

slottersrt (Hlot/iT-i), «. [< stotter^ + -yl,] 1. 
Squalid; dirt^^; slutlish; untrimmed. Imp, 
Diet, --*2, Jb Wl ; wet. [m]}. Diet, 
slotting (slotting), > 1 . [Verbal n. of r,] 
1. The operation of making slots. — 2. Inenn/- 
mining^ coal cut away in the process of holing 
or slotting. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 
slotting-auger (slofing-a^g^r), n, Hee miyer, 1 . 
slotting-machine (siot'iug-mf^shen^), n. In 
metul-working^ a po wer-macnine for cutting slot s 
in metal. Une type of machine reaemhlea a planer, tlie 
euttinuT'tool having a vertical motion, with alow stroke 
and quick return. The work, placed on the tabic, is fed 
to the machine. Another type, called a dot-drillinif ma- 
ckitte, forms elongated holes by drilling. Thei'o is also a 
siotting-machine for making mortises in wimkI, which is 
also called a dot-boring maehine. 
slouch (slouch), e, [An assibilated form of early 
mod. E. *slouke or *sloke (cf. slouch ^ «.); re- 
lated to E. dial, stockf loose, Icel. slokCf a slouch- 
ing fellow ; from the verb represented by Sw. 
Norw. sloka, droop, LG. freq. slukkcnif slack 
or loose (cf . 8w. slokm'igy Jniving drooping ears, 
slokiffy hanging, slouching, Dan. slukdret, crest- 
fallen, lit. liHving droojung ears, LG. sluJck^ mel- 
aucliolv); ult. a variant of slug: see slug^. As 
a mainly dial, word, slouch in its various uses is 
scantly reconled in early writing.] 1. intrans. 

1. To droop; hang down loosely". 

F4ven the old hat looked smarter; . . . instead of sfouek- 
ing liackward or forward on the lAird’s head, as it hap- 
pened to he thrown on, it was adjusted with a knowing 
inclination over one eye. 

Sciiti, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xliii. 

2. To have a clownish or loose ungainly gait, 
manner, or attitude; walk, sit, or pose in an 
awkward or loutish w'ny. 

In a few minutes his . . . figure was seen douching up 
the ascent. Barham^ Ingoldshy Liigends, II. 874. 

XL, irans. To depress; cause to bang down. 
A young fellow, with a sailor's can iflouehed over his face, 
sprung on the scaffold, and cut tiie rope by which the 
criminal was suspended. Seott, Heart of Mid-Lothlan, iti. 

slouch (slouch), w. [Early mod, E. also slowch : 
earlier, without aasibilution, sloukCy *slohc, < 
Icel. slokr^ a slouching fellow; from the vern.] 

1. An awkward, heavy, clownish fellow; an 
iitigainly clown. 

A SioitJtc, iuers, ertis, igiiarus. 

Ijcvim, Manip. Vocab. (£. £. T. B.), col. 217. 
Slowchf a lazy lubber, who has nothing tight about him, 
with his stockings about his heels, his clothes unbutton'd, 
and his hat flapping almut his ears. 

MS. GUm, (naUitveU.) 
I think the idle douch 

Be fallen asleep in the barn, he stays so long. 

B. Joncon, Tale of a Tub, iv. f». 

2. A drooping or depression of the licad or of 
some other part of the body ; a stoop ; an un- 
gainly, clownish gait. 

Our doctor has every quality which can make a man use- 
ful ; but, alas ! he hath a sort of dttuch in his walk. Sici/t. 
He stands erect ; his douch bec^irnes a walk ; 

He Btepn right onward, martial in his air. 

Ctncper, Task, iv. eso. 

8. A depression or hanging down ; a droop ; as, 
his hat had a slouch over his eyes. — 4. A slouch- 
hat. [Collocp] — 5. An inefficient or useless 
person or thing: usuallv with a negative, in 
praise : as, he no slouch ; it 's no slouch^ I tell 
you. r^Slang.] 

slouch-XLat (slouch'bat), n. A hat of soft ma- 
terial, especially one with a broad and flexible 
brim. 

Middle-aged men in douch hat» lounge around with 
hungry eyes. Harper’ § Mag., LXXIX. 88. 

slouchily (slou'chi-li), adv. In a slouching 
manner. 

slouchiness (slou'chi-nes), 91. The character 
or appearance of being slouchy ; a slouchy at- 
titude or posture. 

Blouching (slou'cliing), p. a, 1. Hanging down ; 
drooping. 

He had a long, strong, uncouth body ; rather rough- 
hewti douching features. WedminsUr Bev,, CXXV. 86. 

2. Awkward, heavy, and dragging, as in car- 
riage or gait. 

The awkward, negligent, cluroqr, and douching manner 
of H booby. Chcderjldd. 

The shepherd with a alow and douching walk, timed by 
the walk of grazing beasts, moved aside, ns if unwillingly. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, Int. 

Bloachy (slou'ehi), a. [< slouch -f -yt.] In- 
clined to slouch ; somewhat slouching. 

They looketl douchy, listless, torpid — an ill-conditioned 
crew. 0, W. Uohnee, Old Vol. of Ufe, p. 58. 

Io<Aing like a douchy country linmpkin. 

The Century, XXV. 176. 
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Slougli^ (slou), n. [In the second sense spelled 
sluCf slew, sioo; < ME. shmghf sloght slo^ slow, 
sloh, < AS. sloh, sl6g^ n slough; prob. of Celtic 
origin : < Ir. sloe, a pit, hollow, pitfall (of. alug^ 
pholl, a whirlpool), sc Gael, sloe, a pit, den, 
grave, pool, gutter (ot,.slugaidt a slough, or deep 
iniry place, slugmi, a whirlpool, gulif), < Ir. slu- 
gaim, 1 swallow, Gael, sluig^ swallow, absorb, 
devour; cf. W. llawg, a gulp, < Ilotaoto, gulp, 
gorge. Those forms are prob. akin to I^ ala- 
h n = OHG. *slucek69if mHG. sluckmy slueheuj 
swallow, sob, hiocup, G. schlucken, swallow, 
s= 8w. sluk-a ss Dan. singe, swallow; cf. Dan. 
slugc, throat, gullet, a ra'nne, ss Norw. sink, the 
throat, gullet, = MHG. slueh, the throat, a pit ; 
ME. staff ynge, devouring; cf. Gr. A.v} 7 d- 

vEiv, hiccup, sob.] 1. A hole full of deep mud 
or mire ; a quagmire of considerable depth and 
comparatively small extent of surface. 

Bote yf the sad that sowen is In the sfoA storue, 

Shgl neuere spir springen vp. 

Pier* Plowman (t'X xili. 170. 

So soon as I came lieyond Eton, they threw me off from 
behind one of them, in a dough of mire. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 6. 00. 

This miry dough is such a idace as cannot be mended ; 
it is the descent whither the scum and filth that attends 
conviction for sin doth continually run, and therefore it 
is called the SHtmgh of Despond. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Pn>gre8s, i. 

To the centre of Its pulpy gorge the greedy dough was 
heaving, and sullenly grinding its weltering Jaws among 
the flags and the sedges. 

B. D. Blaektnore, Loma Doone, Ixxv. 

2 (slo). A marshy hollow ; a reedy pond; also, 
a long shallow ravine, or open creek, which be- 
comes partly or wholly dry in summer. [West- 
ern U. S.] 

The prairie round about is wet, at times almost marshy, 
especially at the bfunlers of the neat reedy dews. These 
pools and detve are favorite breeding-places for water-fowl. 

T. Rooeetm, Hunting Trips, p. 54. 
■sSirn. Swamp, etc. Sec march. 
slough*' («luO» w* [Sc* hfoeh; < ME. slouh, slow, 
slu^u;, slohe, slou^e (also, later, slouglh), skin 
of a snake; cf. 8w. dial, slug = Norw. slo = 
MHG. sluc^, a skin, snake-skin, G. schUiuch, a 
skin, bag; appar. connected with LQ.sluken = 
OH(J. ^slucchon, MHG. shicken, G. schlucken =s 
Sw. sluka = Dan. stuge, swallow: see slonglA. 
These w^ords are connected by some with Sw. 
dial, sluv, a covering, = LG. sin, sluwe, a husk, 
covering, the pod of a bean or pea, husk of a nut, 
= MD. sloove, a veil, a skin, stooven, cover one’s 
head, = Q. dial, schlaube, a shell, husk, slough, 
akin to E. sleet'c: see sleevel.'^ 1. The skin of 
a serpent, usually the cast skin ; also, any part, 
of an animal that is naturally shed or molted ; 
a cast; an exuvium. 

The snake roll'd In a flowering bank, 

With shining checker’d dough. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Ul. 1. 220. 

2. In pathoh, a dead part of tissue which sepa- 
rates from the surrounding living tissue, and 
is cast ofl in the act of sloughing. 

The basest of mankind. 

From scalp to sole one dough and crust of sin. 

Tennyeon, St Simeon Stylites. 

3. A husk. [Prov. Eng.] 

Die skin or dough of fruit 

Liddell and Scott’ » Oreek-Englieh Lexicon (under fep^a). 
slough^ (filuf ), V. [< slough^, w.] I. intrans, 1 , 
To come off as a slough ; often with off, (o) To 
l>e shed, cast, molted, or exuviated, as the skin of a snake. 
(5) To separate from the sound flesh ; come off as a slough, 
or detacned mass of necrosed tissue. 

A limited traumatic mngrene is to be treated as an or- 
dinary dtmghing wound. Quoin, Med. Diet, p. 520. 

2. To cast off a slough. 

This Gardiner turn’d his cisit In Henry's time; 

The serpent that hath douifh’d will d/^h s^n. 

Tmnymm, Queen Mary, Hi. 8. 

BloughiXlg phagedena. Same as hospital gangrene 
(which Hco, under gangrene). 

n. truns. To cast off as a slough; in pathol,, 
to throw off, as a dead mass from an ulcer or a 
wound. 

Like a serpent, we dough the woni-out skin. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p 162. 

slough^t, n. A Middle English variant of 
Blongllixi^ (sluf'ing), w. [Verbal n. of slough% 
r.] 1. The act or process of casting or shed- 

ding the skin, shell, hair, feathers, and the like; 
a molt; eedysis. — 2. The act or process of sep- 
aration of dead from living tissue. 

Blonghy^ (slou'i), a. [< sUmgh^ -f -yl.] Pull 
of sloughs ; miry. 

Low ground, . . . and underneath. 

Suift, DrapleFs Letters, vli. 
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slOQgliy^ (sluPi), a, r< slough^ 4- -yL] Of the 
nature of or reeembling a slo^h, or the dead 
matter which separates from living tissue. 
Bloutht. n. An obsolete spelling of sloih^. 
Blov^ (sld-vak'), a. and n, [as G. SUneak; < 
Slovak (Boliem.) SlowaJc; connected with SlaVf 
/Slavonic, Slovenian,^ I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Slovaks. 

n. n, 1. A member of a Slavic race dwell- 
ing chiefly in northern Hui^ary and the adjoin- 
ing part of Moravia.— 2. The language of this 
race: a dialect of Ceechish. 

SlovakiBA (sld-vak'i-ftn), a, [< Slovak + -taw .] 
Pertaining to the Slovaks or to their language. 
Slovaidc^ (sld-vak^ish), a. and n. [ss G. /Slo- 
wakiseh; as /Slovak 4* -ish^.Ji 1. a. Same as 
Slovakian, 

n. n. Same as Slovak, 2. 
bIotbA^ (sluv'n), 9t. [Early mod. E. sloven, slovgn, 
sloveyne; < MD. slof, sloef, a careless man, a 
sloven : of. sloeven, play the sloven, alof, neg- 
lect, s(of, an old slipper, aloffen, draggle with 
slippers; LG. sluf, slovenly, aluffen, aluffern, 
be careless, slnffen, go about in slippers; G. 
schlumpe, a slut, slattern, schlumpen, drawe, 
akin to LG. slupen ss G. schlujfftm, slip : »eomp^, 
Cf. Ir. Gael, slapach, slovemy, slopag, a slut.] 

1 . A person who is careless of dress or negligent 
of cleanliness ; a person who is habitually negli- 
gent of neatness and order ; also, a cureless and 
lazy person. Sloven is given in the older grurnmari as 
the niaaculine correlative of dut; but the words have no 
connection, and the relation, such as It i«, Is accidental. 
Slut, as now used, is much stronger and more offensive. 

A douen, sordidus. 

Levine, Manip. Vocab. (E. E. T. B.), p. 61. 
They answer that by Jerome nothing can be gathered 
but only that the mlmsters came to church in handsome 
holidsy apparel, and that himself did not tliink them bound 
by the law of God to go like dovene. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 20. 
That negligent doten 

Had shut out tlie Pasty on cutting his oven. 

Oddnnith, Haunch of Venison. 
2f. A knave ; a rascal. 

From thens nowe .xxHlJ. myle[sl lyeth the great towne 
Meli[n)da, and they be fretides, and there be many dou- 
eynee and fell people out of Oeneen. 

R. Eden (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xxviti.). 

SlOTBli^, », Hame as Slovene. 

Slovene (slo-vSn ' [< ML. Slovetius, Sclavenus 
ss MGr. EKXa/?y/v<5f, lx>.ct»J 7 i^d^ ssOBulg. Slovienimi 
ss Hubs. SlavyaninU, Slav: see Slav, Slavonic.^ 
A member of a Slavic race chiefly resident in 
Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, and parts of the 
Maritime Territory and Hungary. 

The Slovenes must banish from their vocabulary such 
words as farba (farbe). Etteye. Brit., XX 11. 150. 

Slovenian (slo-ve'ui-an), a. and ti. [< Slot^ene 
4- -!««.] 1. a. Pertaining to the Slovenes, or 
to their languagi^ 

II. w. 1. A Slovene. — 2. The language of 
the Slovenes: a Slavic tongue, most nearly 
allied to the languages of the Serbo-Croatian 

OTOUp. 

sloveniBh (sip-ve'nish), a. and n, [< Slovene + 
-M^.] Same as Slovenian, 
slovenlineBB (sluv'u-li-nes), n. The state or 
character of being slovenly; negligence of 
dress; habitual want of cleanliness; neglect 
of order and neatness; also, negligence or 
carelessness generally. 

Whether the multitudes of sects, and professed elovon- 
lineem In God’s service, (In too many) have not been guilty 
of the increase of profanenesso amongst us. 

Bp. Hall, The Remonstrants* Defence. 

Those southern landscapes which seem divided between 
natural grandeur and social dovenlineet, 

George Eliot, Middlematch, xvHL 

Blovenly (sluv'n-li), a. 4- -fyi.] 1. 

Having the habits of a sloven; negligent of 
dress or neatness ; lazy ; negligent : of persons ; 
as, a slovenly man. 

iEsop at last found out a dovevly, laqr fellow, lolling at 
bit ease, ss if he had nothing to do. Sir R, L’Etfrange. 

2. Wanting neatness or tidiness; loose; neg- 
ligent; careless: of things: m, n slovenly drem. 

His [Wycllf's] style is everywhere coarse and doventy. 

Credk, Hist Eng. Lit, L m, 
wByiL Dntldy, dowdy, heedless, earelees. 

Blove&ly (sluv'n-li), adto, [< aloven^f, a.] In a 
slovenly manner; negligently; oarelessly. 

As I hang my clothes on somewhat deverUy, I no sooner 
went in but ho frowned upon me. Pope, (Johnson,) 

BlovenneBBt (sluv'n-nes), n. Same as akmnli- 
neaa. [Rare.] 

Happy Dunstan hlmieU, if guilty at no greater faulty 
whfon could be no sin (nor peopmy a doommem) In an 
Infant MEsr, dh. Hist, II. v. 48. (.JMOim,) 



•l#mums 

•lornumM, o. [<«Ioo«(ii-f-ot(«.] Dirty; sonrvy. 

How Poor Eoblii oerrod one of hta oompralont Aitoven- 
oui trlok. Th$ M 0 rry MaepMUt of Poor WMhu {Naroo,) 

•loveniy (sluv'n-ri), n. [< slopenX + •ry.'l Nee- 
leot of oraer, neatUQHti, or cleanliness; untim- 
ness; slovenliness. 

SlouenriOf sorAIttoi. Lovtm, Manip. Vooab., ool. 100. 

Onr gaiineM and our gilt are all bemnireh'd, . . . 
And time bath worn us into dooenru, 

Shak„ Hen. V., Iv. 8. 114. 
Never did SUmenry more misbecome 
Nor more confute its nasty self than here. 

J, Bommontf Pejrche, 1. 102. 

SlOTHnwood (sluv'n-wfid), n. [A perversion of 
southernwood.'] The soutbemwoody Artemisia 
Abrotanum. [Prov. Eng.] 

(8ld)y a. and n. [Sc. slaw; < ME. slowe, 
slow, sUmh^ sloughe, sc^wh, slawe, slaw, 8lau,< 
AS. slaw, slow, =a OS. sleu == MD. sleew, slee, D. 
skeuw = MLG. sle, LG. alee » OHG. also, sldw, 
MHG. sle, G. dial, schlew, schlech, schlO s= Icel. 
sljdr SB Sw. aid ss Dan. sldv, blunt, dud. There 
is a vague resemblance and common suggestion 
in the series 8Up\ elide, slink^, slouch, sluff'^, etc., 
to which olotri may be added. Hence Of. 

she,'] L o. 1. Taking a lo^ time to move or 
go a short distance ; hot qui^ in motion ; not 
rapid : as, a ahw train ; a alow messenger. 

Satume is rioughs and litille mevytigc ; for he taryethe, 
to make his turn be the 12 Signer 80 Zeer. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 102. 
Me thou think'st not tlow, 

Who since the moming>)iour sol out from heaven 
Where Ood resides, and ere mid-day arrived 
In Eden. MdUm, l\ L., viii. 110. 

For hero forlorn and lost 1 tread, 

Wltli fainting steps and Mow, 

OoMamith, The Hermit. 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads 
With scarce a dower flight. 

Cowper, Dog and Water-Lily. 

2. Not happening in a short time ; spread over 
a comparatively long time ; gradual : as, a alow 
change; the slow growth of arts. 

These changes in the heavens, though alow, produced 
Like change on sea and land. MUUm, P. 1^., x. 002. 
Wisdom there, and truth, 

Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 
By alow solicitation. Cowper, Task, vl. lltl. 

1 wonder'd at the bounteous hours, 

The Mow result of winter showers. 

Tenityaon, Two Voices. 

3. Not ready; not prompt or quick; used ab- 
solutely, not quick to comprehend; dull-witted. 

1 am alow of speech, and of a Mow tongue. Ex. iv. 10. 
(I fools, and Mow of heart to believe. Luke xxiv. 25. 
(live it me, for I am alow of study. 

8hak„ M. N. D., i. 2. <W. 
Things that are. are not, 

As the mind answers to them, or the heart 
Is prompt, or Mon-, to feel. 

WenhneofiA, Prelude, viL 
Slow as James was, he could not but see that this was 
mere trifling. Maeavlay, Hist. Bug., vi. 

4. Tardy; dilatory; sluggish; slothful. 

Yuel seruauiit and Mowe, wistlst thou that 1 repo wher I 

sewo nat? Wydif, Mat. i 
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African, Aretocetma and ParoMietioua (see these teelmi^ 
words, and angwanMbo. potto) ; specifloMly, the slow loris. 

-8l0ir lorti, a slow lemur, the slow-paced lemur, Npe- 
tioMma tardigradua, or toria atanopa, aiio called Bengal 
and Ceylon doth. It is scarcely as taive as a sloth, is noc- 
turnal and arboreal, and very slow and sedate in Its move- 
*" • ■ • - to the branch 


Wydif, Mat. zxv. 28. 
The fated sky 

Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our Mitw designs when we ourselves are dull. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 1. 284. 
The Trojans arc not Mow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe. 

Dryden. 

6. Not hasty; not precipitate; acting with 
deliberation. 

Thou art a God . . . Mow to anger, and of great kindness. 

Neh. Ix. 17. 

He that is Mow to wrath is of great understanding. 

Prov. xlv. 29. 

6. Behind in time; indicating a time earlier 
than the true time: as, the clock or watch is 
slow. — 7, Dull; lacking spirit; deficient in live- 
liness or briskness : used of persons or things : 
as, the entertainment was very ahw. [Colloq.] 
Major l^dennis . . . found the party was what you 
you ng fellows call very Mow. Thewkeray, Newoomes, xlix. 
The girls I love now vote me Mow- 
How dull the boys who once seem'd witty t 
Perhaps I'm growing old, I know 
I'm still romantic, more 's the pl^. 

F. Lodtor, Bepiy to a Letter. 
Blow oOlbOh, a person who is slow or lumbering in move- 
ment: one who is deflclent In quiekneea smartnesa or 
energy ; a dawdler ; henoe^ one who is mentally sluggish : 
one who is not progressiva (Colloq.] 

I daresay the girl you are sending will be very useful to 
tts,' our present one Is a veiy Mow eoaek. 

B. B. Jtameay, Scottish Life and Charooier, p. 114. 
Blow lomnr, Blow tomarold, alemur or lemorold quad- 
rap^ of the subfamily NyoMoehinaa, of which there are 
lour genera, two AsiaUc, BydMm and XerW, avid two 


The name Mow loria was given in antithesis to Mender 
hria, when both tlieae animals were placed in the same ge- 
nus Loris. SeoNyceioshus.— Slowmovemont, intfMisic, 
that movement of a sonata or symphony which is in Mow 
tempo, usually adagio, andante, or laiyo. It ordinarily 
follows the first movement, and precedes the minuet or 
scherxo.— Blow muiic, soft and mournful music slowly 
played by an orchestra to accompany a pathetic scene : 
as, the heroine dies to Mow muMo.— Blow nOTVOttl fOVOr. 
Sae/otMri.srByii. 1. Delaying, lingering, deliberate.— 8 
and 4. Heavy, inert, lumpish.— 1-4. Slm/o, Tardy, Dila- 
tory. Slow and tardy represent either a fact in external 
events or an element of cnaracter ; dilatory only the latter. 
DOatory expresses that disposition or habit by which one 
is once or generally slow to go about what ought to be 
done. Bee idUe. 

H.f n. A uluggard. 

Lothe to beddc and lothe fro bedde, men schalle know 
the Mow. MS. Douce, 62. (HaUiweU.) 

alowr^ (»lo), a.] Slowly. [Poeti- 

cal or colloq.] 

HowMotr 

I'his old moon wanes ! 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. H. 
Slow rises worth by poverty depress'd. 

Johnaon, London, 1. 177. 

bIow^ (slo), V. [< ME. *shwon, < AS. sldwian 
(s= OHG. slewSn, MHG. slewen ss Dan. aldve), be 
slow, < slaw, slow: see slow^, a.] I, intrans. 
To become slow ; slacken in speed. 

The pulse quickens at first, then dowa. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXI. 773. 
The boat Momd in U> the pier. 

W. Black, In Far Lochaber, xiil. 

II. tram. 1. To make slow; delay; retard. 
Par. Now do you know the reason of this baste. 

Fri. I would 1 knew not why It should be Mow'd. 

Shak., B. and J., iv. 1. 16. 
Though the age 

And death of Terah Moie'd his pilgrimage. 
Sylveater, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ll., The Vocation. 

2. To slacken in speed : as, to shw a locomo- 
tive or a steamer: usually with up or down. 
When ascending rivers where the turns are short, the 
engine should be Mowed down. Luce, Seamanship, p. 664. 

bIow*^, n . A Middle English spelling of shugh^ . 
bIow^ (slo), n. [An abbreviated form of slow- 
worm, q. V.] In zoiil., a slaggish or slow-paced 
skink, as the slow-worm orblindworm, Anguis 
fragilis; also, a newt or eft of like character. 
BiOW^t. A Middle English preterit of slayh 
slO'Wback (slo'hak), n. [< slow^ -f haekK] A 
lubber; an idle fellow; a loiterer. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

The Mowbacka and laxio bones will none of this. 

J. Favour, Antiquity’s Triumph over Novelty (1619), 
Ip. 63. (LotAam.) 

slow-gaited (slo 'ga 'ted), a. Blow in gait; 
moving slowly ; slow-paced ; tardigrade. 

The ass ... is very Mow-gaUed. Shak., L. L. L., ill. 1. 66. 
She went . . . to call the catUe home to be milked, and 
sauntered hack behind the patient Mow-gcMtcd creatures. 

Mra. Oaakdl, Sylvia's Lovers, ix. 

Blowllt. A Middle English preterit of slay^. 
sloW'llOlind (slo'hound), ft. [A var. of sleuth- 
hound, shthound, proh. in conformity to slow^,] 
A sleuth-hound. 

Once decided on his course, Hiram pursued his object 
with the tenacity of a Mow-hound. 

k. B. Kimball, Was he Successful? p. SlOu 

Blowing (sloping), w. [Verbal n. of slow^, r.] 
A lessoning of speed ; gradually retarded move- 
ment; retardation. 

She delivered a broadside and, without Mowing, ran into 
the Ouinherlatid's port-bow. 

New York Tribune, March 12, 1862. 
The pulse showed Mowinga after the exhibition of ergo- 
Un. Nature, XXX. 212. 

Blowlyt (slo'li), < 1 . [< vtoicjl + -^1.] Slow. 
With Motdy steps these couple walk'd. 

Birth of Robin Hood ((Mid 's BaUads, V. 893). 

slowly (slo'Ii), adv. [< ME. slawUche, slawly, 
slauU; < shw^ + In n slow manner; not 

quickly or hastily; deliberately; tardily; not 
rashly or with precipitation. 

Love that comes too late. 

Like a remorseful pardon McnMy carried. 

Shak., All’s Well, v. 8. 58. 
A land of Just and old renown, 

Where freedom MotMy bnmdons down 
From preoedeut to precedent 

Teamgaon, You ask me why, tho* ill at ease. 

Blow-matcll (slfi'mach), H. A match so com- 
posed as to bum very luowly and at a regular 


Blubber 

fixed rate: it is generally prepared by soaking 
or boiling rope or cord of some sort in a solu- 
tion of s^tpeter. 

slowneBB (sld'nes)^ n. r< ME. sUtwtws, slaw- 
nesse; < slowi + -ness.] The state or character 
of being slow, in any sense, 
slow-paced (slo'past), a. Moving or advancing 
slowly; slow-gaited; 
said of the slow lemur. 

Thou great Wrong, that, through the Mow-paced years, 
Didst bold thy millions fettered. 


tardigrade ; specifically 


Bryant, Death of Slavery. 

BlOWe (sloa), u. [Appar. pi, of shw^: used to 
describe a torpid condition.] Milk-sickness. 

fllpWHligbted (slo'si'ted), a. Blow to diseeru. 

Blow-BHie (slo'shilr), a. Blow and sure. [Poeti- 
cal and rare.] 

Slow-aure Britain's secular might 

Bmeraon, Monadnoc. 

Blow-up (slo'up), n. The act of sla<*kening 
speed. [Colloq.] 

slow-winged (sW'wingd), a. Plying slowly. 

0 Mouhwing'd turtle I shall a buxzard take Uiee? 

Shak., T. of the 8., il. 1. 208. 

slow-witted (slO'wit'ed), a. Mentally slug- 
gish; dull. 

The description of the Emperoor, vis. . . . for qnalitie 
simple and Mowe-witted. 

Proteat of Merchanta Trading to Muaeovy (Ellis's Lit. 

(Letters, p. 79X 

Blow-worm (slo'w^rm), ft. lAlaoshe-worm (sim- 
ulating she, ‘ ^ because it vseth to creepe anti live 
on sloe-trees,” Minsheu) ; < ME. sloworme, sh- 
wurm, slowurme, slaworme, < AS. sldwyrm, ald- 
werm (not ^sldw-wyrme, as in Somner, or *aldw- 
wyrm, as in Lye), a slow-worm (glossing L. regu- 
lus stellh and spalangius), ss Sw. (transpose) 
orm-slA = Norw. onn-slo, a slow-worm: prob. < 
*sld, contr. of ^slaha, lit. ‘smiter^ (=s Sw. aid tss 
Norw. ah, a slow-worm) (< ahdn = Sw. aid » 
Norw. slaa, strike) + wyrm, worm: seexteyl and 
worm. The word has l^en confused in popular 
etym. with ahwi^, as if < shw'i + worm; hence 
the false AS. forms above mentioned, and the 
present spelling. ] A scincoid lizard of the fam- 
ily Anguidm: same as blindworm. Also ahw. 
See cut under Anguis, 

The pretty little Mote- u’omw that are not only harmlew, 
but aeem to respond to gentle and kindly treatment. 

A. Jeaaopp, Arcady, IL 

Blovd, n. See ahid. 

slllD^ (slnb), n. [Cf. slab*^, ahh^.] Loose mud ; 
mire. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Slnb^ (slub), n. [Also alohhei', slnbhing; origiU 
uncertain ; cf. slubber^.] Wool slightly twisted 
preparatory to spinning, usually tl^t which has 
been carded. 

slnb^ (slub), V. t. ; pret. and pp. stubbed, ppr. 
alubhing. [< alub^, n.] To twist slightly ^ter 
carding, so as to prepare for spinning: said of 
woolen yam. 

slubber^ (slub'^r), r. [Also 8?o6her; < ME. ahb- 
eren, < D. ahhberen, lap, sup up, = MLG. slub- 
beren, LG. alubbern, laji, sip, =s G. (dial.) achlub- 
bem ss ’Dun.alubbrc, slobber, s= Sw. dial, alubbra, 
be disorderly, slubber, slobber; freq. of a verb 
seen in Sw. dial, shibba, mix up liquids in a 
slovenly way, be careless. Of. slobber^, sldb- 
6erl,slop^.] " I. tram. 1. To daub; stain; sully; 
soil; oMcure. 

You ma»t therefore be content to Mubber the glow of 
your new fortunes with this more Ktubbom and bolstermu 
expedition. Shak., Othello, L 8. 227. 

Pompey I overthrew ; what did that get me? 

The Mubber'd name of an authoriz’d enemy. 

Fiddler (and another), Falee Onc^ IL 8. 

2. To do ill a slovenly, careless manner, or 
with unbecoming haste ; slur over. [Bare.] 

Slubber not businesB for my take. 

NAaA.,M.ofV.,iL8.89. 

If a marriage should be thus Mu66ered up in a play, ere 
almost any body had taken notice you were in love, the 
speotatora would take it to be but ridlcolona. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, v. 8. 

IL intrans. To act or proceed in a slovenly, 
careless, or hurried manner. [Rare.] 

Which answera also are to be done, not In a huddling 
or MtWhering fashion — gaping or scratching the head, or 
spitting, even In the midst of their answer— but gently 
and plausibly, thinking what they say. 

O. Heahert, Country Parson, vL 

Blubber^ (slub'ftr), m. [< slubber^, t?.] Any vis- 
cous substance. HdlliweU, [Prov. Eim.j 
slubber^ (slub'^r), r. t. [Cf. sish®.] To dress 
(wool). HaJUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Blubber^ (slub'^r), n. [Also skioher; of. ahih- 
ber^.] Half-twined or ill-twined woolen thread, 
Jamisaan. 



•lubber 

•lubber^ u, [< /rJMfeS + -er^.] 1. One 

who slubs or w)io mana^eH a shibbing-maohiTie. 
— 2, A slnbbing-raachine. 

•lubberdegullion (slub ^ - df - gul ' yonX «. 
[Also slamerdegullioH ; < slubber'^ or sin ober^ + 
insignificant or as in hobbledehoy^ + gullioHf 
var. of cttUioHf a base fellow. Of. slnhlmer, a 
mischievous, meddling T>er8on ; Dan. slubbert^ a 
scamp.] A contemptible creature ; a base, foul 
wretclj, [Low.] 

Who so is sped is matcht with a woman, 

He may weep without the help of an onyon. 

He ‘a an oxe and an asse, and a dubbttrdHf/uUion. 

Mumrum DtlieUe p. 79. {Ualliwdl.) 

Quoth she. '’Althoush thou hast deserv'd, 

Base Shibberdeffnlli^ to l>e serv’d * 

As thon didst vow to deal with me. 

If thou hadst got the victory." 

S. BuOer, Hudihras, I. iiL 886. 

•Inbberer (slub'(»r>6r), «. [< slubber^ + -eri.] 
A mischievous, meddling person; a turbulent 
man. Hollyband, Diet., 1593. {HalliwelL) 
•lubberintfly (slub ' t>r-ii»g-l i ) , odr. In a slovenly 
or hurri^ and carelcMs manner. [Rare.] 

And aliihbsrinidy patch up stune slight and sliallow rhiine. 

DrayUtnt i'olyolbion, xxl. 

•lubbiug (slub'ing), w. [Verbal n. of r.] 
Same as sluh^. 

SUMfinm Intended for warp-yarn must be more twisted 
than those for weft. Vre, Diet., HI. 1167. 

alubblTtgAilly (slub'ing>bil^i), n. An early 
Ijorm of the^ubbing-maebine. 
Blabbinf-machiiie (slub'ing-ma-shen^), w. In 
woolsjHHniug, a machine used for imparting a 
slight twist to rovings, to give them the needed 
strength for working them in the subsequent 
operations of drawing and spinning. 
ftnt06f, ». An obsolete spelling of sluice. 
•InchAbed (sluk'i^bed), u. A dialectal form of 
slugabed. 

•Ilia (slud), n. [(vf. sludge."] Wet mud. JTaW- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

•lodge (slu;j), u. [A var. of slutch (as grudge of 
gruteh ], this being a var. of sHtehj sleech : see 
slutohy sleech. Cf. slud and slush.] 1. Mud; 
mire. 

A drawled mawkin, thou, 

That tends her briat' 
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Bang went gnn number tmo. aa^ agotn, gnn number 
three, os that oe thegrimiild load and ilus the pteoeeottiMl. 

W. a. Bum$a» Piery In India, n. 876. 

n. intrans. To tom about; turn or swing 
round ; often followed by round. 

Vesseis . . . duing on their heels. 

W. C. Rumdi, aallor'a Sweetheart^ li. 

sloel (ale), n. [< slue^^ r.] The turning of a 
body uiK>u an axis within its figure ; as, he gave 
his chair a slue to the left. 

•lOd^, n. A variant spelling (also slew, aho) 
of sloughl^ in its second pronunciation. 
•106^(815), «. [Also sfow; origin obscure.] A 
considerable quantity: as, if you want wood, 
there ’s a slue of it on the pavement, [Slang.] 
slued (sl5d), a. [Also slewed; prop. pp. of afue^. 
r.] Slightly drunk. [Cant.] 

He came into our place at night to take her home : 
rather afusd, but not much. Dkkem. 

Bluer (sld'dr), n. [< alueX + -crl.] The steerer 
in a whaleboat. Also slewer, 

•lue-rope (sld'rdp), n. Naut.f a rope applied 
for turning a spar or other object in a required 
direction. 

•Ing^ (»lng)» [Also dial. *^aluch (in slticka- 
bm, var. of slugabed); < ME. sluggeUf *sloggen, a 
var. of ^slukkctif *8lokketts=:l/}.*slukkeUt in freq. 
slukkemt be loose, = Norw. slokaf go in a heavy, 
dn^ging way, s= Sw. sloka^ hang down, drooi*, 
= Dan. ^sluKCf *8luge (in comp, sluk-oret, with 
drooping ears); ef. Icel. slokr = Norw. shk^ a 
sloinming fellow. Cf, sloek^, slouch. The forms 
are chiefly dialectal, and the senses are in- 
volved. Hence si Hg% sluggardy oio.] 1, intrans. 
To be slow, dull, or inert; be laay; lie abed: 
said of persons or of things, 

Sluagyn. deaidlo, torpeo. Prompt. Pam, p. 460. 

He woa not Mugging all night in a cabin under hit man- 
tell. Spenaer, State of Ireland. 

n. frans, 1. To make sluggish. 

It it Btlll Epiacopacie that before all our eyes worsens 
and dugga the moat learned and seeming religiout of our 
Minittert. JWS er t, fielormatioii in Eng., i. 


•tatfud 

alogi of the rettrlotedlkmlly 
the OtudridihlM. 

8lUgo(8lug}, V. L ; pret. and pp. slugged^ ppr. slug* 
ging. [Also slog; prob. ult. a secondary fomi of 
sUiyy < AS. shiin (nret. aWh, pi. aldgon\ strike : 
seesiayi.] To strike heavily. Compare sluoi/cr. 

•lug^ (slug), n. [< aUig'^y v.j A heavy or forci- 
ble blow ; a hard hit. 

•Ing^ (Blug), n. [Origin uncertain: (a) prob. 
lit. ‘a heavy piece, ^ < slug^y a.; otherwise (6) < 
slHg*^y a snail, from a fancied resemblance ; or 
(c) < alug^y v.f strike heavily.] 1. A rather 
heavy piece of crude metal, frequently rounded 
in form. 

That is platinum, and it is worth about 1150.*’ It wot 
on insiguiiicaut looking dug, but its weight wot imprea- 
alve and ooiiimanded respect 

mod. nev. (Amer.X XVI. vlU. 2. 
Speclflcolly —(a) A bullet not regularly formed and truly 
spherical, auoh at were frequently uted with smooth-bore 
guiw or old-fothluned rtttea. These were tomoUmet ham- 
mered, tometimet chewed Into an approxinudelyapheerlcol 
form. 

For all the words that came from gulleta 
If long, Y/emdugo; if short ones, bullets. 

CttUon, Burlesque, Upon the Great Frost. 

I took four muskets, and loaded them with two dtgpt 
and five tinall bullets each. JDtifm, Bobinton Crusoe, xvl 
Hence — (6) Any projectile of in einilar shape, os one of the 
pieces constituting initnUlle. (e) A thick blank of type- 
metal made to senwnte lines of print and to show aline 
of white space ; also, such a piece with a number or word, 
to be used temporarily os a direction or marking for any 
purpose, as in newspajmr compceliig-roomi the distinctive 
number placed at the beginning of a compositor’s “take," 
to mark it os his work. Thin blanks are known as Uuds. 


iatled grunten in the dudgt. 

Tonnyam, IMncesa, v. 


The same arrangement [for separating liquid from solid 
matter] is In use for dealing with sewage riudge, 

Sci. Avmt. Supp., p. 7111. 

2. A pasty mixture of snow or ice and water; 
half-melted snow ; slush. 

The snow of yesterday has surrounded ns with a pasty 
dudge; hut the young icc continues to he our most for- 
midable opponent. Kane, Sec. Orinn. Exp., 1. 82. 

3. Ill mining, the fine powder produced by the 
action of the drill or borer in a bore-hole, when 
mixed with water, as is usually the case in lar^e 
and deep liore-holes. The pow’der when dry is 
often otuled bore-mml. — 4. Refuse from vari- 
ous operations, as from the washing of coal; 
also, refuse acid and alkali solutions from the 
agitators, in the refining of crude petroleum: 
Bometimes used, but incorrectly, as the equiv- 
alent of slimes, or the very finely comminuted 
material coming from the st amps. 8eo sli we, 3. 
*-81tld|(6 add, acid which has been used for the puilfl- 
cationd petroleum. 

sludge-door (sluj^ddr), n. An opening in a 
steam-boiler through which the deposited mat- 
ter can be removed. 

sludge-hole (sluj'hol), n. Same as aludgc-drmr. 

sludger ( sluj'^r), w. [< sludge 4* -eri.] A cylin- 
der, with a valve at the end, for removing the 
gludgc from a bore-hole ; a sand-pump, ^ell, 
or shell-pump. 

sludging (sluj'iug), n. [Verbal n. of ^aliidge, v., 
< sludge, «.] In hydraul. eng in., the operation 
of filling the cracks caused by the contraction 
of clay m embankments with mud sufficiently 
wet to run freely. K. H. Knight. 

sludgy (sluj'i), o. [< + -2/1.] Consisting 

of sludge; miry; slushy. 

The worm, copious rain falling on the snow wot at first 
absorbed and held back, . . . until the whole maas of snow 
was saturated and became dudgy. The Century, XL. 499. 

slue^ (slfi)f r.; pret. and pp. slued, ppr. sluing. 
[Also aUtw ; cf. E. dial, slutr. skiver, give way, 
fall down, slide down ; perhaps for *shue, < Icel. 
snua, bend, turn, = Dan. sno, twist, twine.] I, 
trana. 1, Naui., to turn round, as a mast or 
boom about its axis, without removing it from 
its place. — 2. To turn or twist about: often 
followed by round and used reflexively. 

They laughed and duad themadtea round. 

Diekene, Great Expectotloni, xxvtU. 


2. To hinder; retartl. 

They (inquiries into final causes] are indeed but remoras 
and huideranoos U» stay and dug the ship for farther sail- 
ing. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

Slug^ (Blug), a. and n. [< ME. slugge; cf. LG. 
ali^k, drooping, downcast: see alttg\ r.] I.t 
a. Blow; sluggish. 

Lord, when we leave the wmrld and come to thee, 
liow dull, how dt^ ore we! 

QuarUa, Emblems, 1. 18. 

n. n. 1 . A slow, heavy, lazy fellow; a slug- 
gard; a slow-moving animal. [Obsolete or 
provincial.] 

'the dugge lokyth to be holpe of God that commawndyth 
men to woakc in the worlde. 

PoHUeal Poems, etc. (ed. Fumlvoll), p. 32. 
Thou drone, thou anatl, thousIuF, thou sot ! 

Shak., C. of £., iL 2. 196. 

Hence — 2. Any slow -moving thing. 

Thus hath Independency, os a little but tite Pinnace, in 
a short time got the wind of and given a brood-side to 
Presbytery ; which soon grew a dug, when once the North- 
wind ceased to fill its sailes. 

Oauden, Tears of the Church, p. S81. 
His reiidexvous for his fleete and for all dugga to come to 
should be between Calais and Hover. 

Pepya, Diary, Oct. 17, 1666. 
A dug must be kept going, and an impetuous onejhorse] 
restrained. Eneye. Brit., XJI. 199. 

3t. Ahindranco; an obstruction. 

Usury . . . doth dull and damp all industries, improve- 
ments, and new invenUons, wherein money would bestir- 
ring, if it were not lor this dug. Bacon, Usury (ed. 1887). 

(slug), n. [Prob. a particular use slugi, 

of the families Litnacidte and JrioniSai and re- 
lated ones, which has only a rudimentary shell, 
if any. The species inhabit all the northern temperate 
regions of the globe, living on the land, and chiefly almut 
decaying wood in forests, gardens, and damp places. Ma- 
rine nudibranchiate gostrbfkMis ore called aaa^uga. See 
aeO’Clug, and cut under Lifnaeidae. 


Sluga, pinch’d with hunger, smear’d the slimy wall. 

ChureMU, I*rophecy m Famine. 

2. Some or any slug-like soft-bodied insect or 
its larva; a grub: as, the yellow-dotted wil- 
lovfslug, the larva of a saw-fly, Kematua ven^ 
traits. pear-slug, rose-slug^ alug-eaterpillar, 
slug-worm . The trepang or sea-cucumber; 

any edible holothurian ; a sea-slug Bnrrowlnf 

■lUgl, the Tsitoesg^.— Qlailt Slug, IrMimam eofnm- 
bianua. It afiords a thick tenaclousslime, which Is used 
by the Indians to Ume humming-birds. (Coltfomia to 
Alaska.] — Ooeantfi 8Ru;8. the Phyllirhoidat. See out iin- 


number placed at the beginning of a composiior’a “take, 
to mark it os his work. Thin blanks are known as laad 
All blanks thicker than one sixUfenth of an Inch ore known 
08 duga, and are coiled by the names of their proper type- 
liodies; as, nonpareil uuga; pica aluga. (a) In mdal., 
a mass of partially rooat^ oi'e. (e) A lamp of lead or 
other heavy metal carried In tlie hand by rnfllons oa a 
weapon of attack. It is sonietiiiies attached to the wrist 
by a cord or thong : in that case It Is called a dww-ahot. 
(Vulgar.] (.0 A hattera' heating iron. JS. //. Knight. 
(p) A gold coin of the value of Arty dollars, privately Is- 
sitetl in Hun Francisco during the mining excitement of 
1849. Hound slugs were very rare, the octagonal or hex- 
agonal form being usual. 

An interesting reminder of early days in (.'ollfornia, in 
tlie shape of a round iifty-dollar dug. . . . But fifty of 
these round ttfty-dollar pieces were issued when ordem 
came from the East prohibiting private coinage. 

San Praneiaeo B^Metin, May 10, 1880i 

2. A stunted horn. (Compare scur*'^. 

The late Sir B. T. Bmndreih Gibbs, ... in the “Short 
Introductory Notes on Some of the Frincipal Breeds of 
<!attle, Sheep, and Figs," . . . says: “ Occasionally some 
have small dvga or stiirniHi, which are not afiixed to the 
skull." Di‘. Fleining, 1812, wi'ote similarly about the ex- 
istence of these *'duga'‘ then, and is qiiotiHl by Boyd- 
Dawkins as evidence of tlie last appearances in this an- 
cient breed of a reminisi’ciice of its former character. 

Amer. Kat., XXIL 794. 
slug^ (sing), r. ; pret. and pp. shtgged, ppr. «/«//- 
ijing. [<. ’ slug^, w. | I, Irons. To load with a 
slug or slugs, 8K a gun. [Rare.] 
ju. intrans. In gun., to asHume th<i sectional 
shune of the bore when fired ; said of a bullet 
sligntly larger than the boro, 
slllg^ (slug), n. [Origin obscure.] In mining, 
a fcop made in a rope for convenience in de- 
scending a shallow shaft, the miner putting 
his leg throimh the loop, by which he is sup- 
ported while oeiug lowered by the man at the 
windlass. 

slngabed (slug'a-bed), n, [Also dial, slucka- 
bed; < slng^ +‘'o//cd.i One ivho indulges iu 
lying abed ; a sluggard. 

Why, lamb ! why, lady ! fic, you dug-a-hed / 

Shak., R. and J., Iv. 6. 2. 
Get up, sweet dug-a-hed, and see 
*1110 dew bespangling herb and tree. 

Hemek, Coiinna 's going a Maying; 

slog-catarpillar (slug'kaf/^r-pil-ttr), w. One 
of the footless slug-like lan^ie of the bombyeid 
moths of the family Limacodidse. Home of the 
slug-eaterpillars are also stinging-cateiqnllars. 

Ringing-caterpillar. Compare slug-worm, 

•tug-fly (slug'fil), n. A saw-fly whoso larva is 
a wug-worm. Beo alud^, n., 2. 
slllgga (slug's), n. r< Ir. slugaid, a deep mire, 
a Mough: slough^,] In Ireland, a swallow- 

hole, or abrupt deep cavity formed in certain 
limestone districts oy the falling of parts of 
the surface-rock into depressions which have 
been made by subterranean rivers. The conrset 
of these rivers may be sometimes traced by the sluggos. 
In some localities they ore dotted Irregnlariy over the 
country, Si If the region were now or had been traversed 
by a network of subterranean waterooursea. 

A dugga is naually ahaped like an hour-glass, altbonah 
some have perpendioular sides ; they seem always to be 
formed from below. 

Q. U. Kinahan, Gaol, of Ireland, p. 826. 
sluggard (8lttg'D,rd), n. and a. [< ICE. ^slug- 
gara, ^aUtgara {cd. ahtggurdy)} Kaluga 4- -ard,J 



ililiiiM 

I. N. A pereKm hftbItuftUy Idle^ and alow; 
a drone. 

Ootot1i«Bni»thimi(«w^«eif; ootiilderli«rw«yt,«ndbe 
wlsa Prov. vl, 6. 

Tl« the voloo of the Sluffgani ; 1 heeid him eompUln, 
Vou have wait’d me too aooxi ; I muet alnmber again.” 

IFani^ Moral 8oiig% i. 
n. d. Sluggish; lazy; charaoteristle of a 
sluggard. 

The more to blame my dvggo/rd negligence. 

gAolr., Lncreoe^ L tS7a 

•InCKUdlM (iilug'llr.dto), v. U-, prot. and pp. 

HlMgmrdi8edy\ “ ' ' 

j To ma1 
of, [Bare.] 

1 rather would entreat thy company 
To aee tine wonden of tlie world abroad 
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Oauntlem the dwflUfm to my Upa I set, 

And blew <«Ohl^ Boland to the Uarli Tower came.** 
Brouminff, Ohilde Rofauid to the Parh Tower Came. 


[< HiHgl + -1^8.1 Slug- 


(slng')i), adi\ 

gisnly. 

c^od glue va grace, the weyea for to keepe 
Of hia precepts, and dufflu not to aleepe 
In shame of sintie. HoUuutt Voyagti, I. 207. 

sl^-ahaped (slug'shapt), a. Limaclform : me- 
cincally noting the larvm of various butterflies 
which m some respects resemblevlugs. J?. Neir- 
man. 

irV MvggariHHng’. y<9]uggari ^ slug-snail (Hlug'snfil), ». A slug ; also, loosely, 
idle or lazy; make a sluggard my snail of the family HcUeidm, 

BlUg-WOrm (slug'wOrm), n. One of the slimy 
slug-like larvaa of the saw-flies of fhe genus 
Selandria and allied genera; specifically, the 
larva of S. ceraai. W. I). Peck, Nat. Hist, of 


Than, livlim dully duggardM at home, 
t ^ youth with ah * ‘ 



Wear out t 


BluggAtdyt (slug . 

doggardyey alogarSpt , 

state of a sluggard; sloth. 

Conatant in berte, and ev«rc in bisyneaae, 
To.dryve hire out of yde! dogardm. 

Chauctr, Pbyaiciaii’s Tale, L fi7. 
Arfae ! for shamf^ do away your duggardy. 

WyaU, The Lover iTnhappy. 
•luggedf, a. Same as ftlttggish. 
sluggednesst (slug'ed-nes), n. [MK. nlugged^ 
< slugged + Sluggardness; sloth. 

Wyse laboureand myshappe seldom mete to-gyder, but 
yetMugpednes (read duggednM] and myshappe be seledom 
dyssevyrde. PoUdeat PoenUt etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. 82. 

slugger (slug'fr), w. One who hits hard with 
the fists; a pugilist. [tJ. S.^ 

^""'ing), n. [Ver1 


‘*3 

jrbal n. 


of slug^. r.l 

[It. h. j 


▼ Ol'UaJI 11. Ul 

I hitting with the fists, in fighting. 

They (the muscles | have their own uMthetlca 
there have always been athletic sports, and hen 
pugilism would have uo charm If it were mere s2i 

Seieiust, fSt 478. 

slUfl^gillir-nMitCh (slug'ing-mach), n. A pugi- 
listic contest in which the contestants slug 
each other; an unskilful, brutal fight. [U. 
sluggish (slug'ish), fL [< slug^ -F -iskt.] 1. 
Slow; having or giving evidence of little mo- 
tion : as, a sluggm stream. 

A Voyage which proved very te<llous and hasardous to 
ua, by re^ii of our ahipa being so duggi^ a Sailer that 
She would not ply to Wind*ward. 

Dumpier, Voyagea H. if. 1». 
The duggiMk murmur of the river Somme. 

Stwtt, Quentin Durward, xxviii, 

2. Idle and lazy, habitually or temporarily ; in- 
dolent; slothful; dull; inactive. 

Move faster, duggUh camel. 

Muedngm, The Baahfitl Lover, I 1. 
To ns his tenipernment aeems duggieh, and is only 
kindled Into energy by the moat fiery atimulants. 

Wkipfie, Baa. and Rev., 1. is.'i. 

3. Inert; inactive; torpid. 

, Matter, being impotent, duggMt, and inaotiya hath no 
power to stir or move itself. froodicxird. 

4. Dull; tame; stupid. 

Incredible it may seem so duggieh a conceit should 
prove so ancient as to be authoris'ir by the Blder Ninuitia 
Mitton, Hist Eng , i. 
»Bjll. 1 Lory, Slnlh/id. etc, (see ARs); slack, supina 
nhlegmatic, apathetic. 

slug^shly (shig'ish-li), adr. In a sluggish man- 
ner; torpidly; lazily; drowsily; idly; slowly. 


Nigh on the plain. In many cells prepared, 

Thai underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Snuieed from the laka a second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 

Severing each kind, and scumm’d the bullion dross. 

MilUm, P. L.. I. 702. 
A broad canal 

From the main river duieed. 

Tennymn, Arabian Nights. 

3. To wet or lave abundantly. 

He dried his neck and face, which he had been duieing 
with cold water. De Quineey. 

Tlie great seas came flying over the bows, duidf^ the 
decks with a mimic ocean. 

IF. H. HwmU, Diary in India, I. 4. 

4. To scour out or cleanse 1^' means of sluices : 
as, to sluice a harbor, — 6. To let out as by a 
sluice ; cause to gush out. 

Twas I dw't out hia life IiUkkIc. 

Mavdon, Antonio mid Molllda, 11., r. S. 

sluice-fork ^slfis'fArk), w. a form of fork hav- 
ing many tines, used to remove obstructions 

from a sluiceway. 

sluse ss 8w. slusft, < OF. escluse, F. Scluse ss 8p. sluice-gato (slds'gat), «. The gate of a sluice; 
esdusa, < ML. excbina (also, after Bom., sclusa), a water-gate ; a flood-gate ; a sluice, 
a sluice, flood-gate, prop. adj. (so. aquu, water sluipO-yalTe (aids' valv), n. 1. A sliding gate 
shut off), fem. of exAuaus, shut off, x)p. of exnlu- which controls the ox>ening in a sluiceway. — 
dere, shut off ; see exclude. Cf. closed, reciuse, 2. A slide at the outlet of a main or disoharge- 
secluse,] 1. A body of water held in check by pipe, serving to reimlato the flow, 
a flood-gate; a stream of water issuing through slmcoway (wds'wa), w. An artificial passage 
a flood-gate. — 2. A gate or other contrivance or channel into which water is let by a sluice ; 
by which the flow of water in a waterway is con- hence, any small artificial channel for running 
trolled ; a flood-gate ; also, an artificial passage water. 

or channel into which water is allowed to enter Sluidlig (sld'sing), n. [< sluice + -W^.] The 
by such a gate ; a sluiceway ; hence, any artifi- material of a sluice or ^uieeway. tBwBseJ 

Decayed driftwooil, trunks of trees, fragments of bredeeu 
duieing, . . . swept into sight a moment and were gone. 

Bret Harte, Argonauts, Mrs. Skigg’s Husbands. 

sluicy (sld'si), «. [< s/Mtcd + -yl.] 1, Falling 
in streams, as from a sluice. 


iiing 
UMed j 


Sluices are extensively 

blblt great variety In their construction, aooordtng to the 
purposes which tlieyare intended to serve. 
figuratively. 


ill hydraulic works, and ex- 
'dlng to the 
Often used 


A foure square C’istcnie of eighteene cubits depth, where- 
into the water of Nllus Is cotiiiaJed by a certalne duee vnder 
the ground PwreMu, Pilgrimage, p. 608. 

Two other precious drops, tliat ready stood. 

Each ill their crystal didce, he ore they fell 
Kiss'd. MiUon, P. L., v. 183. 

The foaming tide rushing through the mill duiee at his 
wheel. IT. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 80. 

3, In miniugy a trough made of boards, used 
for separating gold from the gravel and sand in 


And oft whole sheets descend of duiey rain. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil a Georglos, I. 487. 
Incessant cataracts the thund’rer pours, 

And half the skies descend in dtd^ show*rs. 

- Pope, Iliad, xii. 28. 

2. Wet, as if sluiced. [Rare.] 

Bhe dabbles on the cool and duiey sanda 

Keats, Bndymion, L 

sinks (slfik), n. Same as sleke, and laver*^, 1. 


which it occurs, its bottom is lined with riffles, and w. [Cf. slumps sloamy slatcm.] In 


these, with the help of quicksilver, arrest and detain the 



Sluice. 

particles of gold as they arc borne along by the current of 


metal, y same as s7imc, 3: chiefly in the plural. 
[Pacific coast.] 

The dums, light gravel, ete., passing off through the 
waste flume at every upward motion. 

5b'. Axaer., N. 8 ., LXn. 841. 
slniBl^ (slum), n. [Cf. sbiwi.] A dirty back 
street of a city, especially such a street inhab- 
ited by a squalid and criminal population ; a 
low and dangerous neighborhood: cniefly in the 
plural : as, the slums of Whitechapel and West- 
minster in London. 

Close under the Abbey of W estminstcr there lie conceal* 
od labyrinths of lanes and courts and alleys and dums. 

Cardinal Wimaan. 

Gone is the Rooken', a conglomeration of dums and al* 
leys tn the heart of 8t Giles’s. 

E. H. Yates, Fifty Years of London Life, I. ii. 

slum^ (slum), r. i. 
slumming. 

streets. 

city, often froip mere ciiriosify or as a diver- 
sion. [Recent.] 


(slum), fj. i. ; pret. and pi». slummedy ppr. 

[< slnnA, wj 1. To keep to back 
R. Leland, — 2. To visit the slums of a 


The^tate or rAuding'wlth th?an^^^^ [E«rly mod. E also 


character of being sluggish, in any sense of that 
word. 

singly (slug'i), a. lAUo shufgu; < ME. slnggy, 
< dng^ + -yi.] Sluggish [Obsolete or 
proviucial.l 


spondlng with the amount of material to be handled ; bift 
tlie supply of water must be siifhcieiitly abundant, and 
the topographic conditions favorable, especially as re* 
girds the disposal of the tailings. 

The duiee is a contrivance by which an almost unllm* 
it«d ^lount of material may be wash^ ; It is only neoes- 


which makath a man be hevy and duUi^^r^In^so^e. j. £. iPhitney, Auriferous Gravels, p. 61, 

l^n him m his elimwe, as if sleepe had caught him, 

Which claimes moat interest in such duggu men. 

Taumsur, Revenger's Tragedy, iv. 2. 

Sluff-liom^ (sluglifipn), w. [< slug* + horn.} 

A short and ill-formed horn of an animal of 
the ox kind, turned downward, and appearing 
to have been stunted in its growth. ffaUtwell. 
rProv. Eng.] 

uilglioni^ (slug'hdm), n. [A corruption of 
slogan, perh^ simulating slug-hom^.} Same 
as slogan. [In the second and third quotations 


4. In steain-imgines, the injection-valve by 
which the water of condensation is introduced 
into the condenser.— 5. A tubulure or pipe 
through which water is directed at wiU, JS. ff. 
Knight-^TfXOatK Sluioe, a kind of flood-gate for mUl- 
dams, rivers, cansls, etc., which is self-acting, or so con- 
trived as to fall down of itaelf in the event of a flood, there* 
by enlarging the waterway..-. Qnmad-SluiceJn tniiisf^, 
a channel or gutter fonned by water aided by tne tdek and 
shovel In the detritus on the surfsoe of the bed-rock, which 
answers temporarily the place of a sluice, or which is used 
when water cannot be got for a sufficient length of time 
to make it worth while to build a wooden sluioe. 


slondn'c ; < ME. sluniberen, sUmhren (with ex- 
crescent b developed between m and r, as in 
number, etc.), earlier slumeren, slomeren, ss D. 
sluimeren ss MLG. slummeren ss MHG. slum- 
mern, G. sehlummcrn ss Sw. slumra ss Dan. 
slumre, slumber; freq. of ME. ftlumen (E. dial. 
filoum, sloom) ss D. sluimen ss MLG. slomen, slow* 
men ss MHG. slumeHf slummen, slumber; of. ME* 
slume, nloumbe (E. dial, sloum, slmmi), < AS. 8iw- 
ma, slumber; prob. akin to Goth. sUtwan, be 
silent, MHG. slur, lounge, idle, G. slure, slune, 
slumber.] I. intrans. 1. To grow sleepy or 
drowsy; begin to sleep; fall asleep; also, to 
sleep lightly; doze. 


L 10. 


\ il 7 — ^ w Hiwiv wuripii wuuo w uiuiQ a woouon amioe. 

ho™ •* ^ awaning Krme kind of .inloe (sUteh r. t ; pret. and pp. stuiceO, ppr. 

^ , sluieiug. [Early moti. E. also sluce: < sluice, 

^edaaucht trumpet blawia the brag of were; - - ' ^ 

Hie dughonuL ena^, or the waohe ory 
Went for the battalt aU auld be reddy. 

Oatdn Douglas, tr. of Virgil, p. 280. 


Soma oaught a d^hems aud an ontett woipide. 

Battle of Maitfnge. It. 


n.} 1. To open a flood-gate or sluice upon; 
let a copious flow of water on or in : as, to sluice 
a meadow.-^ 2. To draw out or off, as water, 
by a sluice ; as, to sluioe the water into the 
oom-flelds or to a mUl. 


And as I lav and lened and loked in the waterea, 

I dotnbred in a alepyng. It aweyued eo merye. 

Piers Plowman (B), ml., 1 
Or, if you do but dumber. I’ll ai^iear 
In the ahape of all my wronga, and, like a Fury, 
Fright you to madneaa. 

FUMur, Bpaniah Curate, Iv. 1. 
Corb. Doea he aleep well? 

Moe. No wink, air, all this night, 

Nor yesterday ; but dumbers. 

B. Jenson, Volpone, L 1. 
My alumben*- it I dumber --Are not sleep. . 

But a conttnuance of euduring^thought. 

Bpren, Manfred, i 1* 


dimiber 

2. To sleep ; sleep quietly. 

God hsa gnnted you this sight of your country's hnppt- 
ness ere you aiumber in the grisve forever. 

1). If elMer, Speech, June 17. 1926. 
At my feet the city s(ufi«6ere(i. 

LongfeUmv, Belfry of Bruges. 
If Sleep and Deatli bo truly one. 

And every spirit's folded bloom 
Thro' all its intervital gloom 
jahould 


In some long trance 

TanngwnH In Uemoriam, xlili. 

3. To be ill a state of negligence, sloth, su< 
pineness, or inactivity. 


Why dumber* Pope, who leads the tuneful train. 
Hot hears that virtue which helqyes complain 1 

of Fame, i. 


85. 


Founp. Love 
Slumbering under a kind of half reformation. 

Jefereon^ Correspondence, II. 44d. 
Pent Greek patriotiam dumbered for centuries till It 
blaa^ out grandly in the Liberation War of 1821- 5. 

J. S. Slaekie. 

■eg yn . 1 and S. Jkxntee, Done, etc. See deep. 

n, tran», 1. To lay to sleep ; cause to slum- 
ber or sleep. [Hare.] 

To honest a deed after it was done, or to dumber his 
eonsoienee in the doing, he [Felton] studied other inoeii- 
tire. Sir H. Watton, Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

5>t. To Stun ; stupefy. [Bare.] 

Now bene they come whereas the Palmer sate, 
Keeping that dombred corse to him aaatnd. 

S^temer, F. Q.. II. vUL 11. 

8. To cause to be latent ; keep as if in a sleep- 
ing condition, [liare.] 

If Christ dumbered the Godhead in himaelf, the mercy 
of God may be dumbered. it may be hidden from hla aer- 
vanta, but It cannot be taken away. Donne, Sermona^ ii. 

slimiber (slum^b^r), n. [ss D. bluimer ss MG. 
glammcr, G. schlummer = Sw. Dan. glummer; 
from the verb.] 1. Light sleep; sleep not 
deep or sound. 

From oarelessness it shall fall into dumber, and from a 
dumber it shall settle into a deep and long sleep. SouJth. 
To ail, to each, a fair good«nlght. 

And pleasing dreams, and dumbere light ! 

Seott, Marmion, L'Envoy. 
8, Sleep, especially sound sleep. 

Even lust and envy sleep ; yet love denies 
Best to my soul, and dumber to my eyes. 

Dryden, Indian £nii>eror, ill. 2. 
<^Jm as cradled child in dreamless dumber bound. 

Shdley, Bevolt of Islam, i. 15. 

3. A sleeping state ; sleep regarded as an act. 
The mockery of unquiet dumber*. 

Shak., Rich. HI., UL 2. 27. 

glmnberer (slum'b^r-fer) , n. [ < slumber + -erl .] 
One who slumbers: a sleeper. 

Slimiberillir (slum'W-ing), n. [< ME. alomer- 
yng; verbal n. of slumber j V.'\ The state of sloop 
or repose ; the condition of one who sleeps or 
slumbers. 

Off anntera ben olde of aunsetris nobiU, 

And Slydyn vppon ahlepe (read sefeps] by sfemerpng of Age. 

DedruetUni qf Troy (£. E. T. 8.X L 0. 
In a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep 
lalleth upon men, in dumbering* upon the bed. 

Job xxxilL 15. 

ffliuaberlllgly (slum'b^r-ing-li), adv. In a slum- 
bering manner ; sleepily, 
ffliualmlaad (slum'b^^and), n. The region or 
state of slumber. [Poetical.] 

Takes his strange rest at heart of dumbeHand. 

SuMburne, Tristram of Lyouesse, vi. 

slllBlberlass (slum'bdr-les), a. [< slumber + 
lsss*1 Without slumber; sleepless. 

And the future is dark, and tiiq present is spread 
Like a pillow of thorns for thy ttumberle** head ! 

SheUtsf, Jnrometbens Unbound, i. 

■limiberoiUS (slum'bAr-us), a. [Also slumbrous; 
< slumber + -ons.] 1. Inviting or causing 
sleep; aoporifio. 

While pensive In the silent dmeVreu* shade. 

Bleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade. 

Ferdon, in rope's Odyssey, iv. 1045. 

8. Like slumber ; suggesting slumber. 

The quiet August noon has come : 

A dvmbervuM silence fllli the sky. 

Bryantf Summer Ramble. 
3. Nearly asleep ; dozing; sleepy. 

And wakes, and finds his dumberou* eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears. 

Longfeltow, CUrlUon. 
This quiet comer of a sleepy town in a sfumberoui land. 

The Ameriean, VI. 888. 

slimiberoilBly (slum'b^r-us-li ), adv. Drowsily ; 
sleepily. 

With all his armor and all his spoils about him. (he) oasts 
himself dumberoudy down to rest. 

Landar, Imag. Gonv.. Lord Brooke and Sir V. Sidney. 

slnmbary (slum'b^r-i), a. [< ME. slombery; < 
slumber 4* -wi.] Slumberous ; inclined to sleep ; 
sleeping; oeeurring in sleep. 


8T08 

Thsnne weseth he slough and demberg, 

Ckoiiesr.Parson'stule. 

In this sfnmbsty agitation, basideB her wsJklitg and other 
actual performances, what, at any thne, have yon heard 
her say ? Hacb^, v. 1. 19. 

8lllllll)roiUl (slum'brus), a. Same as slumberous* 
slimiglillion (slum-^'yqn). n. [Appar. < slum^ 
+ -gwUon as in sluoberdegmionf etc.] 1. Offal 
or refuse of fish of any ^d ; idso, the watery 
refuse, mixed with blood and oil, which drains 
from blubber. [New Eng.]— 8, A cheap drink. 
[Slang.] — 8. A servant; one who represents 
another. [Slang, U. S.] 

Should In the Legislature as your dumgulUon stand. 

helandt Hans Breltmann Ballads. 

Blnmmer (8lum'6r), «. [< slum’^ -f -crl.] One 
who slums. See slummy and slumming, [He- 
cent.] 

Nothing makes a dunmer to happy as to discover a case 
; and interestli 


that is at once both deserving a 


Tims*, 
of slum% 


slnminixig (slum'ing), n, [Verbal n. of slu 
«.] The practice of visiting slums, often for 
more curiosity or as an amusement. [Recent.] 
Slumming, which bwan with the publication of "The 
Cry of Outcast London, has attained the proportions of a 
regular rage. Pkuaddphta Time*. 

But her story Is decidedly pleasant and healthful, and It 
is a relief to find there is something besides dumming to 
be done by unselfish people. Athmmrm, No. 8247, p. 81. 

slmnp^ (slump), V. t. [Cf. Dan. slumpe, stum- 
ble upon by chance, G. sehlumpeny trail, draggle, 
ss Dan. Sw. slumpy chance, hap : cf . G. schlumpy 
haste, hap : perhaps in part confused with forms 
cognate with sUp^ (AS. slupan^ etc.) orplump'^, 
Cf . 8 /uwi;) 2.] 1 . To fall or sink suddenly when 
walking on a surface, as on ice or frozen ^oiind, 
not strong enough to support one ; wmk with 
sinking feet; sink, as in snow or mud. [Obso- 
lete or local.] 

The latter walk on a bottomless quag, Into which una' 
wares they may dump. Barrow. 

Here [in the snow] is the didnty footprint of a cat ; here 
a dog has looketl in on you like an amateur watchman to 
see if all is right, dumping clumsily about in the mealy 
treachery. Lowdl, Study Windows, p. 42. 

8. Hence, to fail or fall through ignominioiisly : 
often wi th through : as, the plan slumped through. 
fColloq.] 

slimp^ (slump), It. [< slumps, t?. But the noun 
in sense 1 may be partly of maependent origin ; 
cf. 1. A boggy place; soft, swampy 

ground; a marsh; a swamp. [Hootch and prov. 
Eng.] — 2. The noise made by anything falling 
into a hole or slump. [Scotch.] — 3. The act 
of slumping through weak ice or any frozen 
surface, or into melting snow or slush. — 4. 
Hence, an ignominious coming to naught; com- 
plete failure; also, a sudden fall, as of prices : 
as, a slump in stock from 150 to 90. [OoUoq.] 
What a slump/— what a dump! That blessed short> 
legged little seraph has spoilt tne best sport that ever 
waa. HowdUSy Annie Kttbum. zzv. 

sluinp^ (slump), n. [ss Dan. slump, a lot, quan- 
tity, ss Sw. stump, a lump, residue, ss D. stomp, 
a heap, mass; prob. in part < slumps, but per- 
haps iniluenoed by lumpl.] A gross amount; 
a block ; lump ; as, to Duy or &ke things in 
the slump : also used attributively : as, a slump 
sum. [uolloq.] 

slnnip^ (slump), V, t, [< slumps, it.] To throw or 
bring into a mass; regard as a mass or as a 
whole; lump. [OoUoq.] 

'The different groups . . . are ezdosivelyilumyed toge* 
tber under that sense. Sir W. HamMon, 

Slumping the temptations which were etua to avoid 
with those which were cmnparatively irreiisHDle. 

W. Mathew*, Getting on In the World, p. 20. 

sliimp-wori: (slump'w^k), n. Work in the 
slump or lump. [Bare.] 

Creation was not a sort of dwmp-wortt, to be perfected 
by the operation of a law of development 

JDatseon, Origin of World, p. 180. 

8lll]npy(8lum'pi),a. T< slumps Marshy; 
swampy; boggy; easily broken through. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

(slung). Preterit and past participle of 

■InngHdiOt (slung'shot), n. A weapon eonsist- 
ing of a metal ball or a stone slung ;to a short 
strap, chain, or braided leather handle, or in any 
similar way : it is used by roughs and criminals, 
and is a dangerous weapon, 
slnnk^ (slungk). Preterit and past participle 
of slinks. 

(slungk), n. and a. A variant of sUnk^, 
Slimkffll (slnng'kn), o. fCf. sUnk*, aUmk,] 
Lean; shriveled. [Prov. ^.] 


ilvr 

(•ltip)i V, t* iAppsis, a var. of eKpi (AS. 
mpm) or of sUgA.} To swidlow hastily or care- 
lessly. 

Lewd preolsiana 

Wh<x scorning (Bmreh-rites, take the symbol ap 
As slovenly as careless courtiers dup 
Their mnttdn gruel I 

ManUm, Scourge of ViUania tt. 06. 

sltir^ (sl6ir)i t ), ; pret. and pp. slurred, ppr. slur^ 
ring, [< ME. ^shoren, *slorm (see the noun), 
appar. < HD. slooren, slsureu, drag, trail, do 
negligently or carelessly, ae LG. mren, hang 
loosely, be lazy. Mren, sUksn, trail, draggle, 
ss loel. sldra, trail, ne 8w. dial. sWra, be care- 
less or negligent, slur over, as Norw. sidre, be 
negligent, siuly; perhaps a contracted form of 
the freq. verb, MD. sloaderen ss LG. sluddsren, ’ 
hang loosely, be lazy, as Icel. slodhra, drag or 
trail oneself along: see slodder, and cf. slotter 
and slut. Of. also slur^, n.] I, tram, 1. To 
smear ; soil by smearing with something ; suUy ; 
contaminate ; pollute ; tarnish : often ynth over. 

Her oheckss not yet durd over with the paint 
Of borrowed crimsone. 

MartUm, Antonio and Melltda. II.. ill. 8. 

2. To disparage by insinuation or innuendo; 
depreciate; calumniate; traduce; asperse; 
speak slightingly of. 

They impudently dur the gospel. 

Cudworth, Sermons, p. 78. (Latham.) 

Men dur him. aiwing all his force 
Is melted into mere effemlna^. 

Tennyton, Geraint. 

8. To pass lightly (over or through); treat 
lightly or slightingly; make little of: com- 
monly with over, 

Stndioas to please the genius of the times. 

With periods, points and tropes he dur* hts crimes. 

Dryden, tr. of Perslus’s Satires, 1. 171. 

He [David Deans) was by no means pleased with the 
quiet and indifferent manner in which King William's 
government durred owr the errors of the times. 

Seott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, zvlii. 

So they only dwnred through their fagging Just well 
enough to escane a licking, and not always that, and got 
the character oi sulky, unwilling fogs. 

7*. iJughee, Tom Brown at Rugby, 1. 9. 

4t. To cheat, originally by slipping or sliding 
a die in a particular wav: an old gambling 
term ; hence, to trick or cheat in general. 

What waa the Public Faith found out for, 

But to dur men of what they fought for'/ 

S. BuOor, Hudlbras. 11. ii. 192. 


6. To do (anything) in a careless t 
der obscure or indiBiinct by runn 


manner; ren- 
running together, 
as words in speaking. — 6^ In mu^, to sing 
(two or more tones) to a single syllable, or per- 
form in a legato manner. See Flier i, n,, 4. — 

7. In printing, to blur or double, as an impres- 
sion m>m type ; mackle. 

n. intrdns, 1. To slide ; be moved or dragged 
along in a shuffling, negligent way. 

Her soft, heavy footateps durred on the stairway as 
though her strength were railing. 

The Century, XXXVni. 850. 

2f . To practise cheating by slipping a die out 
of the box so as not to let it turn ; hence, to 
cheat in any way. 

Thirdly, by durring — that Is. by taking up your dice at 
you will have them advantageously lie in your hand, pla- 
cing the one atop the other, not caring if the uppermost 
run a mlUstone (as they use to say), if the undermost run 
wlthont turning. 

Oompleat Oameder (108OX p. 11. (More*.) 

8. In music, to applv a slur to two or more notes, 
sltir^ (8l6r), n, [C slur^, v. In the sens© of 

* spot, stain,* the noun may be a particular use 
of slur^, It.] X. A mark or stain; a smear; 
hence, figuratively, a slight occasion of re- 
proach. 

No one can rely upon such an one. either with safety to 
his affairs or without a *lur to his reputation. 

South, Sermons. 

8. A disparaging or slighting remark; an in- 
sinuation; an innuendo: as, he could never 
speak of him without a slur, 

Mr. Cooling . . . tells me my Lord General) is become 
migh^ low m all people's opinion, and that he hath re- 
ceived several dure from the King and Duke of York. 

FmSp Diaty, HI. 8. . 

8t. A trick; a cheat. See shir^, v. i,, 2. 

All the politics of the great 
Are like the cunning of a cheat, 

That lets his false dice freely rum 
And trusts them to themselves aiona 
But never lets a true one stir 
Without some fliig'rlng trick or sfur. 

S. Butler, lUmalns, HisceHaaeous Thoughts. 

4 . In vocal music, the combination of two or 
more tones of the music sung to a single syl- 
lable. Ths term orlgfiislly signified simply s Isjato 



<l«r 


•Bn^ and ta.iUtt mbmMmi w OMd IB ooBiwsIlim wHh 
toiuiustfitil nitttto. 

5. In mwfieal notaiknif a curved mark connect- 
ing two or more notes that are to be | 
performed to a single s^rllable, or 
without break, a rtur it dittingaithad 
from ft tift In tbftt H: ftlwiyt oonneott notet on different 
degrees. Xt reftemblei the legftto- end phrete-merka but 
it piopeiiy oonflned to mnoh fewer notes. 

A slide or glide. 

Mom, Well, bow goes tbe dftneing forward? . . . 

Oor. (At danoing-matter.] One, two, threa end a slier. 

Wuehmoy, Oeotleman Danolng-li eater, ir. 1. 

7. In prinHti 0 ^ a blurred or doubled impres- 
sion caused by a shake or uneven motion in the 
sheet.-— 8. In a knitting-machine, mechanism 
which travels on a bar called the slur-bar, and 
depresses the iack-sinkers in succession, sink- 
ing a loop of thread between every pair of nee- 
dles. JB. S, Knight, 

Slur^ (slto), n. r< ME. alooTt shre, mud, olav 
(> alorydf muddy); nrob. connected with sluri, 
V., and ult. with slomer, sludderA Mud; espe- 
ciallv, thin, washy mud. HaUiwell, pProv.Eug.] 
fllur-Dar (&16r'bhr), n. In a knitting-machine, 
a straight iron bar beneath all the jacks, form- 
ing a guide on which the slur travels, 
slur-bow (sier'bo), n. A kind of crossbow in 
use in the sixteenth century, asserted to be of 
that form in which a barrel was fixed to the 
stock for the better guiding of tbe missile, 
slurring (sl^r'ing), n. [Verbal n. of sluri, e.] 
In munOf the act, process, or result of apply- 
ing or nsinff a slur. 

slurry (sldr^i), r, pret. and pp. slurried^ ppr. 
alurryifM, Wt, 8 lur\ alur^."] To dirty ; smear. 
[Prov. Eng. J 

slurry (slOr't), n . ; nl. slurries (-iz). [< slurry^ 
V.] 1. A semi-fluid mixture of various earths, 

clays, or pulverized minerals with water: a 
term used with a variety of meanings in the 
arts; specifically, a semi-fiuid mixture of some 
refractory material, as ganister, with water: 
used for repairs about the bottom and twyer- 
holos of the Bessemer converter, a ulany of cal- 
cined magneiian limestono, mixed with more or leM 
pitch, is ar»roetlmeR run Into molds, which material is 
then consolidated and the pitch removed hv gradual heat- 
ing to a high temperature— the object being to obtain a 
brick which can be heated and cooled repeatedly without 
crumbling. 

2. A product of the silver-smelting process as 
carriea on in England and Wales, consisting of 
a mixture of the sulphurets and arseniurets of 
copper, leail, and saver, and sometimes con- 
taining nickel, cobalt, and other metals, 
slush (slush), n, [Also sloshy q. v. ; appar. a 
var. of sludge^ slutch, which are variants or sleech, 
slitchy confused prob. with slud. The forms slushy 
sloshy also toucii slash^i see sloshy s/osAS.] 1. 
Sludge, or watery mire; soft mud. 

Well soak up all the altisA and soil of life 
With softened voices ere we oome to you. 

Jfnr. Browning^ Aurora Leigh, vUi. 
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slush-lkllld (slush^fund), u. A fund in a man- 
of-war made up from me proceeds of the sale 
of slush, customarily used for a variety of pur- 
poses ; also, the funds or receipts from the sale 
of slush in a camp or garrison, it ia aometiines a 
considerable sum, wnioh may be expended at tbe dis- 
cretion of the commanding omoer or a board cf ofliews, 
without accounting for it to any higher anthoritgr. 

sluflh-liorn (slush'hdm), n. The ham of an ox 
or cow, filled with slush, used in the making 
and mending of rigging, etc. 

slush-pot (slush'pot), n. A pot used to contain 
slush or grease. 

slushy (slush'i), o. [< slttsA 4- -yX. Qt, sloshy. "I 
Consisting of soft mud, or of snow and water; 
resembling slush. 

I gain the cove with pushing prow 
And quench its speed in the Atuky sand. 

Browning, Meeting at Night 

slut (slut), n. [< ME. sluUy shitUy < Sw. dial. 
sUttUy an idle woman, slut (cf. sldtoTy an idler), 
sx Dan. slatUty a slut; cf. Icel. sldttTy a heavy, 
log-like follow, ss Norw. shtty an idler; < Sw. 
dial, glota s loci, slota, be lazy, ss Norw. sluta, 
droop ; of. Dan. slaty siatteny slattety loose, flab- 
by, Norw. aletta (pret. slatt, pp, slottet), dangle, 
hang loose Hke clothes, dnrt, idle apout, be 
lazy; akin to D. sloddCy a slut, sloddery a care- 
less man ; cf. MD. slodderen, spatter (see slod- 
der), Cf. Icel. s/of Ai, a sloven.] 1. A careless, 
lazy woman ; a woman who is uncleanly as re- 
gpiw her person or her house; a slattern: of- 
ten used as a name of contempt for a woman 
and (formerly) also for a man. Bee sloven. 

Oor radiant queen hates dido and slottery. 

Shak., H. W. of W., v. 6. 50. 

2. A young woman; a jade; a wench: used 
lightly. 

Our tittle girl Busan is a most admirable slui, and pleases 
at mightily, doing more service than both the others. 

Pepyt, Diary, Feb. 21, 1064. 

You see now and then some handsome young Jades 
among them [Gipsies]: the duts have verv often white 
teeth and black eyes. AMioon, Spectator, No. 190. 

Sf. An awkward person, animal, or thing. 

Crabbe is a dutt to kerve, and a wrawd wight ; 

Breke euery clawe a sondur. 

Babew Book(E, E. T. B.), p. 158. 

4. A female dog; a bitch. 

* on see I gave my cousin this dog, Captain W oolcomb, 
says the gentleiuan, **and the little dut remembers me.” 

Thaokemy, Philip, xUL 

slutt (slut), V. /.; pret. and pp. sluttedy ppr.s/u/- 
ting. [< sluty «.] To befoul ; render unclean. 

Don Tobacco's damnable Infection 
Slutting the Body. 

Sylveder, Tobacco Battered. 

Slutch (sluoh), ft. r< ME. sluchey mud, mire : see 
slitchy sleech. Ct. sludge.'} Mire ; sludge ; slush. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

He [Ajax] launchet to londe, A his lyf hade, 

' e of his body, 1 ' - - 


•lype 

slutIddiiieM (slut'ish-nes), n. [< ME. ^slut- 
tishnesy slwtlisnes; < sluttish + -ness.} The 
character or practices of a slut; lack of clean- 
liness as regards one’s person or domestic sur- 
roundings; sluttery. 

Sluttyt (slid/i), a. [< ME. sluttiy slutty; < slut 
+ -yi.] Sluttish; dirty. 

SUutty. Cenulentns. Prompt. Port., p. 460. 


(for *sl€^)t sly, cunning, = Hw. sldgy handy, 
dexterous; appar. related to Sw. stiMy sly, » 
Dan. shtgy slu, sly, = D. sluw ss L<>. slou (> 
G. eehlauy dial, schlauch), sly; perhaps (like 
6. versehlageny cunning, sly, Icel. sUegry kick- 
ing. as a horse) from the root of slay^y AS. 
stedn (pret. sldhy pp. sldgon)y strike: see slayly 
and of. slug^. But the relations of these forms, 
and the orig. sense, are uncertain. Hence 
sleight^.} It. Cunning; skilful; shrewd. 

Whom graver age 

And long experietieo hath made wise and dy. 

Fairfax. 

2. Meanly artful; insidious; crafty. 

Slio wylet and aubtiU craftinease. 

Spenaer, Mother Hnb. Tale, 1. 1045. 
Bnt in the gbuioaa of hia eye 
A penetrating, keen, and dy 
Ezpreaaion found ita home. 

Seott, Marmion, iv. 7. 

3. Playfully artful ; knowing; having an inten- 
tionally transparent artfulness. 

Gay wit and homor dy, 

Danced laughing in hia light-blue eye. 

SoeU. Bokehy, lit. A 
The captain (who heard all about it from bit wife) waa 
wondroua dy, 1 promtao yon, inquiring every time we 
met at table, aa if in forgetful neaa, whether the expected 
anybody to meet her at 8t. Louie. 

Diekma, American Notes, xii. 

4t. Artfully and delicately wrought; cunning; 
ingenious. 

And theiyn waa a towre fulle dyohs, 

That was bothe atronge and hygbe. 

MS. Cantah. Ff. ii. 88, f. UL {HaUiwdl.) 

5t. Thin; fine; slight; slender. 

Two goodly Beacons. . . . aet in altver aookets bright^ 
Coverd with Uda deviz'd of aubatance dy. 

Spimaer, F.Q.,n.ix. 4a 

6. Illicit : as, sly grog (liquor made in illicit 
stills). [Slang.j 

A fly trade 'a always the beat for paving, and for selling 
too. Mayhew. London Labour and London Poor, 1. 918. 
Qa the sly, or sometimes by the lly, in a sly or secret 
manner; secretly. [Colloq.] 

She’ll never again ^ink me anything bnt a paltry pre- 


Bare of his body, bret full of water. 

In the Slober A the duoho slongyn to londe, 

There he lay . . . the loim night ouer. 

mdruction of Troy (B. E. T. S.X L 12.^29. 


2. Melting snow ; snow and water mixed. 

A great deal of snow fell during the day, forming duah 

upon the surface of the water. 

C. F. BttU, Polar Expedition in Polaris (1876X p. 118. glutobfidt, a. [ME. ; < slutch + -edS.] Muddied 

3. A mixture of grease and other materials used 
as a lubricator. — 4. The refuse of the cook’s 


galley on board ship, especially grease. What 
‘ amng the maata, etc., formerly be- 


Tbenne he awepe to the sonde In duehehad clothe^, 

Hit may wel be that roester ttieed] were hia mantyle to 
waaachc. AUUenUioe Pooma (ed. MorriaX UL 941. 


18 not used, as for alui 
came the cook's perquisite at the end of the voyage. 


Slutchy (sluch'iL a. [< «/ttfcA 4- -yi.] Miry; 
slushy. [Prov. Eng.] 

A hand at the gww that has been wftened bv appll- n. An obsolete spelling of sleuth*^. 

<rf Mlrimt .Am to th. tint ot . long envelop, on buttery (8lut'6r-i), n. t< glut + -grt,.] The 

character and practices of a slut ; neglect of 
cleanliness and order; dirtiness of clothes, 
rooms, furniture, or provisions. 


** public service." 

J. M. Palmar, The New and the Old, p. 359. 


6. A mixture of white lead and lime with which 
the bright parts of machinery are covered to 
prevent their rusting. 


alllflh (slush), V. t. [< slushy n.] 1. To apply 
slush to ; ^ease, lubricate, or polish with slush : 
as, to slush the masts. 

' The offtcer, seeing my laqr posture^ ordered me to duah 
the mainmast ... Bo I took my bucket of grease and 
climbed up to the royal-maathead. 

it ff. Dana, Jr,, Before tbe Mast, p. 9. 

2. To wash roughly: as, to slush a floor with 
water. fColloq.l— 3. To cover with a mix- 
ture of white lead and lime, as the bright parts 
of machinery.— - 4 . To fill, as the joints and 
spaces between the bricks or stones of a wall, 
with mortar or oement: usually with as, to 
slush ana wall.— 5, To slop; spill. BaUiwell. 
[Prov. Eng,] 

(slush'barfel), w. A barrel used 
to hold slush on board a vessel. 

•Illill*blick8t (slush'bnk'et). a. A small bucket 
containing gmse used on board ship for va- 
rious purposes around the masts, riiQSwg, etc. 


He carried his glaase with him tfvt hie man to let him 
drink out of at the Duke of Albemarle's, where he in- 
tended to dine, thongh this he did to prevent duttory. 

Pepya, Dia^, Nov. 7, 1665. 

gluttisll (slut'ish), a. [< ME. sluttish; < slut 4* 
-wiAi.l 1. Like a slut or what is characteristic 
of a slut; not neat or cleanly; dirty; devoid of 
tidiness or neatness. 

Why Is thy lord so dutHah. 1 thee preys, 

And is of power better cloth to beye? 

Chauioer, Frol, to Canon's Yeoman's Tale, 1. 89. 

Tbe people living as wretchedly as in tbe most tmitov- 
erish’d parai of France, which they mnoh resemble, being 
kilo and sluteteA. Sodyn, Diary, Aug. 7, 1654. 

2. Belonging to or oharaoteristio of a woman 
of loose behavior. [Rare.] 

Bxoease is diUHah; keepe Mie meane: for wl^? 

Vertue’s clean conclave is aobrtety. fferriek, Exoesse. 

aluttisllly (slut'ish-U), adv. [< ME. sluttysshly; 
< HuiUsh 4- -Iwii.] In a sluttish manner; neg- 
ligently; dirtily. 


tense— too nice to take heaven except anon flat 
conditions, and yet selling myself for any devil's change 
by the dy. Qrorgt Fliot, M Iddlemarch, IxxvilL 

Sly goose. See gooae. »Syn. 1 and 2. Cunning, ArMul, 
Sly, etc. (see Ottnning^).’-t. Roguish, playful, wsggiso. 
gly-bootg (sli'bOts), ft. [< sly *4 bootSy frequent 
in similar compounds, as dumsy-boots, lazy- 
bootSy etc.] A sly, cunning, or waggish per- 
son: also applied to animals. [Humorous.] 

The frog called the lazy one several times, but in vain ; 
there was no auoh thing as stirring him, though the 
boata heard well enough all the while. AdtUaen. 

Bbr-bream (sirbrem), n. a fish of the genus 
Epihulus. 

silly (sli'li), adv. [< ME. shighly ; 
Csfy + -ly®-] If. In an ingenious or eunnizig 
manner; skilfully. 

Eek men hroughte him ont of his oountree 
Fro veer to yeer ful pryvely his rente, 

But honestly and d^y he It spente. 

Chauear, Knight's Tale, L 5B6. 

2. In an artful manner; with dexterous or in- 
genious secrecy; craftily. 

But cast you ddy in his way. 

Before he be aware. 

RoMn Hood and the Beggar (Child’s Ballads^ V. 196). 
Would you have run away so dHy, lady, 

And not have seen me? 

Ftatehar, Valentlnian, it A 

slyne (slin), n. Same as cleats, [Eng.] 
gmess (sli'nes), n. [Formerly also a/wess; < 
sly 4* -nesa.] The quality of being sly, or con- 
duct that is sly, in any sense; craftiness; arch 
or artful wiliness ; cunning, especially satirical 
or playful cunning: archness; the use of wiles 
or stratagems, or the quality inclining one to 
use them. 

By an excellent faculty in mimicry ... he can assume 
my air. and give my taciturnity a dynm which diverts 
more than anything I could say if I wenre present 

Stade, Spectator, No. 264. 

slypa (slip), n. [Prop . ; a var. of slijA .} In 
some English cathedrals, a passage leading 
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from the transept to the ehspter-bouse or to 
the deanery. 

8. H. An abbreviation of short meter, 

IBiACkl (smak), v, i. [Formerly and still dial, 
assibilated smatch, q. v. ; (a) < ME. smaeken, 
smackienf smakeut < AS. *smacianf smaeiffan s 
OFries. smakia as MD. smaeoken^ D. maken 
s MLG. smaken, smacken s 0H6. smakkSUy 
smach€n^smafthm^give forth taste, MHO, 
eu, smaeketr^ taste, try, smell, perceive, » Icel. 
»makk<i ss Bw. smaka ss Dan. smage (Boand. 
prob. < LO,), taste; (h) < ME, smeochm (pret. 
smeihPi^ smachtey smauhte, pp. smaughU istnahU 
isnmhty imeeehed}y have a savor, scent, taste, 
relish, imagine, understand, pei*celve, < A8. 
smeeoan, smseccan, smeegan, taste, =r OFries. 
smekk<ty emetsa sb MLG . smecketi = OHO. smec- 
ofcoa, MHO. smeekeHy G. seknwekeny taste, try, 
smell, perceive; from the noun. The senses 
are more or less involved, but all rest on the 
sense ^ taste.’ The word is commonly but erro- 
neously regarded as identical with smmk% as 
if *tast«’ proceeds from ^smacking the lips.*] 

1. To have a taste ; have a certain flavor; sug- 
gest a certain thing by its flavor. 

[It] mnuketh like pepper. 

Baree, Alvearle, 1680 . {Lathatn,) 

2. Hence, figuratively, to have a certain char- 


part smartly sd as to make 
chiefly of tne lips. 


eno (WHiU 


Kot eaodltimiS) thy lypMi, as comonU ... 

Book (g. B. T. fiO, p. S44. 

Smeoking his lips with an air of Insflable reUah. fibott. 
4. To kiss, especially in a coarse or noisy man- 
ner. 

The ourlttd whirlpools suck, omaek and ombraoe, 

Yet drown them. Donm. 

n. intram, 1, To make a sharp sound by a 
smart parting of the lips, as after tasting some- 
thing agreeable. 

The King, when weary he would rest awhile, 

Breams of the Dainties he hath had yerwhlle, 

Smaeko, swallowf^ grindes both with his teeth and laws. 

Sylveeter, ir. ox Bu Bartas’s Weeks, tl., The Sohisme. 

Swedish horses are stopped by a whistle, and encouraged 
by a omaeking of the 

il. Toglor, Borthom Travels, p. 22. 
2. To kiss so as to make a smarL sharp sound 
with the lips; kiss noisily. — 8. To come or ^ 
a^inst anything with great force. HalUufml, 
[Prov. Eug.]— To tmaOk at, to smack the Ups at as 
an expression of relish or enfoyment. 

He that by crafty significations of ill-wUl doth prompt 
the slanderer to vent his poison— . . . he that pleasingly 
relisheth and omnekoth at it, as he is a partner in the fact, 
so he is a sharer in the guilt. Borrow, i. ssi. {BavUo.) 

She had praised detestable custard, and mmekod Ol 
wretched wmes. GotdmUht Ciiisen of the World, Ixxi. 






suggest a certain character or quality: com 
monly with of. 

All sects, all ages smodr this vice. 

Shak., M. for M., iL 2. 6. 
Bo not these verses omadt fif the rough magnanimity of 
the old English vein ? Lamb, New Year's Eve. 


Pears that mack of the sunny South. 

B. H. Stoddard, Squire of low Degree. 

Biaack^ (smak), n. [Formerly and still dial, 
assibilated smatch. q. v. ; < ME. smak (also as- 
sibilated smach)y < AS. smsst = MD. smveky T). 
smaak «= G. geschmack s= Sw. smak = Dan. snuigy 
taste: see smack^y v. The AS. stcacy stcasccy 
savor, smell, is a different word.] 1. A taste 
or flavor ; savor ; especially, a slij^t flavor that 
a certain thing; also, the sense of 

taste. 

The streine of straunge doulse, 

Which Epicures do now adayes liinent, 

To yeld good omaeke vnto their daiiitie tonguca 

Gaoeoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 50. 

Muske, though It be sweet in ye smel, is sowre in the 
omadto. Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. oa 

Hence — 2. A flavor or suggestion of a certain 
quality. 

Your lordship, though not clean past your youtlu hath 
yet tome mack of age In you, some relish of the siutness 
of time. ~ “ 

Some maaek of Robin H<hm 1 is in the man. 

LomU, Under the Willowa 

Sf. Scent; smell. 

Kest vpon a olyffe ther costese lay drye, 

He (a raven, who Just before is aaio to ^‘croak for comfort ” 
on finding carrion] hade the smelle of the mnach & 
•moitea theder sone. 

AUitorative Poems (ed. Morris), II. 461. 

4. A small quantity; a taste; a smattering. 

If it be one that hath a little omaek ot learning, he re- 
Jecteth as homely gear and common ware whatsoever is 
not stuffed full of old moth-eaten words and tenus, Uiat 
lie worn out of use. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, Bed., to Peter Giles, p. 12. 
He 'says the wimble, often draws ft back, 

And deals to thirsty servants but a emaek. 

Dryden, tr. ot Persius's Satires, iv. 6». 
Flaoor, Savor, etc. (see taete), tang.— 2. Touch, 
spice, dash, tinge. 

ailUUSk^ (smak), v. [< ME. *smacken, < MI). 
smackeHy D. smakkeuy smite, knock, cast, fling, 
throw, = MLG. smacken ss LG. smaJckeny smack 
(the lips), ss G. sehmatzen (var. of *schmackcn ; 
of. E. smatter), smack, fell (a tree), s Bw. 


loud noise, ss G. schmatSy a smack, ss Bw. dial. 
smdkk, a light, quick blow, ss Dan. smoky a 
smack, rap: see smack^y t?.] 1. A smart, sharp 
sound made by the lips, as in a hearty kiss, or 
as an expression of enjoyment after an agree- 
able taste ; also, a similar sound made by the 
lash of a whip; a crack; a snap. 

He . . . fclM'd her llp« with »och a clamorous madt 
That at the parting all the church did echo. 

Shak., T. of the lii. 2. 180. 

2. A sharp, sudden blow, as with the flat of 
the hand; a slap. Johnson. — 8. A loud kiss; 
a buss. 

She next fnstructa him in the kiss, 

Tis now a litUe oney like Miea, 

And now a hearty smack. 

Cowper, The Parrot (trana). 
The gentlemen gallantly attended their fair once to 
tlietr reapectlve abodes, and todk leave of them with a 
hearty smack. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 171. 

Bmack^ (smak), oAs. [An elliptical use of 
smack'^y r.] In a sudden and direct or aggres- 
sive manner, as with a smack or slap ; sharply; 
plump; straight. 

Give me a man who la always plumping his disaent to 
my doctrlnea smack In my teeth. 

Colman the Younger, Poor Gentleman, ill. 1. 

Sfcoit .,’2 *Ueir 2 . iiL amack^ (smak), «. [< MD. Hmacke, D. smak ss 
MLG. smicke, LG. smak (cf. Dan. smnkke sss Sw. 
smack = G. schmacke ss F. semnqm ss. Bp. esmaque 
=s Vg.sitmacay all < D. or LG.), a smack; gen- 
erally thought to stand for *mack ss AS. snace 
ss Icel. snekkja = Bw. snucka =r Dan. snekkCy a 
small sailing vessel, a smack; cf. Bw. sndeka, 
Dan. snekke = ML(J. I^G. snigge =» OHO. srteg- 
go, snecco, MHQ. sneggcy snecke.y G. schneckey'n 
snail; from the root of E. sneak. snakCy snail: 
see sneaky snake, snaggy snail. For the inter- 
change of and sn-, cf. smaffcT.] X. A sloop- 
rigged vessel formerly much used in the coast- 
ing and Ashing trade. — 2. A fishing- vessel pro- 
vided with a well in which the fish are kept alive ; 
a fishing-Stnack. Smack* are either sailing veasel* 
or stearoem. They are chiefly inarket-boate. and in the 
United State* are moat numerous on the south coast of 
New England. 

Previous to 1846, the Gloucester vessel* engaged In the 
halibut fishery did not carry Md many of theni were 


made Into smacks, so-called, which was done by building 
a water-tigiit compartment amidships, and boring holes 
in the liottom to admit salt-water, and thus the fish were 
kept alive. Fisherman's Memorial Book, p. 70. 


«nf^, 8m»ck, Sw. dial, maftfco throw down smack-boat (smak'bdt), ». A Mdug-boat pro- 
nowily, muioira, hit smartly, — Dan. mmkkc, vidod with a well, often a oIincher>huilt row- 
slam, bang; prob. ong. imitative, not con- boat, ten or fifteen feet long, as that carried by 
nected with sm^k , taste, unl^s ultimately, m London smacks and otner fishing-vessels, 
the same ong. imitative root. Hen^ ult. smash. smaclcs-btmt. 

Cf. L tram. 1. To smite or strike gniacked (smakt), a. (Pushed or ground. [Bouth- 

fUnartlv and mo mm to TirndnoA la. nltiiLm tiniinrl ; U B | 


sxnairtly and so as to produce a sharp sound ; 
give a sharp blow to, especially with tne inside 
of the hand or fingers ; slap: as, to Amdek one’s 
cheek. 

Th^ are conceited snips of men, . . . aud you feel like 
smacking the^ would js black fly or a m<^uito. 


Smacked (ground— as smadeed com). 

Trans. Amor. PMM. Ase., XVII. 46. 
sniackee (smak'd), n. [< smack + dim. 

A small fishing-smack. M. JngersoV, [Key 
West, Florida.] 

“ 1 . 

iss. 


H. F. Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, f ^ - 

The CongregaUonaUst, June 11, 1885. t>ne WJm smackH.--'2. A Smack, Of loud JCl — 


by striking or slapping it with something else i 
as, he smacked the table with his fist. — 8. To 


Such as meditate by eiiatohee, never ohewlng Hie ead 
and digesting their meat, they may h^plly get a amsek- 


Bsv, 3, Ward, lermima, p. M. 

(fmiak'figh'kr*m{^ii), n, A 

fislmmim Moiu^to a smack; a smaokman. 
wpaflieliit (saiiairiag), p, a. Making a sharp, 
brisk souna; h«tts% snu^l lively. 

Then gives a ims H a i ff baaoMid cries **Nq worder 
jpigaa To ICiaaBloant, 1. 26. 
We had a smarting Iweeae lor aeMd houfa, and weift 
along at a great rate untfi night 

H. HT. Dana, Jr., Betore the Mact, p. 276. 

SBUKiInnatt* «iiacksiiia]i (smak'mBn, smsks'- 
m^), n. ; pi. smadmmy mackmm (-men). One 
who sails or works on a smack. 

A fearful gale drowned no lew than 860 mnaoksmam 

The Acadomy, Feb. 4. 1886. p. 77. 

smaek-amooth (smak'smfiTB), adc. Openly; 
without obstruction or impediment; also, 
smoothly level. 

amalk (smak), n. [Icel. smeylcVy mean-spirit- 
ed, timid: cf. smeykinn^ insinuating, cringing, 
sleek.] Apuny or silly fellow; ap^tryrogue. 
[Scotch.] 

smala^ (smfil), a, A dialectal form of small. 
Chaucer. 

amale*^ (smal), w. [Origin obscure.] The form 
of a hare. Ballimll. [Prov. Eng. j 
Smalkaldlc (smal-kal'alk), a, rAlso Sckmal- 
kaldie or Bmaloaldic; < Smalkaldf SchmaUeald, 
or Smalcaldy in G. SchmalkdUlm, + -ic.] Per- 
taining to Bchmalkalden, a town in Thuringia. 
-Smalkaldlo Artidss. same aa ArUdes of SchmaL 
kald (which eee, under artids).— SxusllEahliO League, a 
lesgue entered into at Schroalkalden in 1581 by several 
rroteataiit princes and free cities for the common defense 
of their faith and political independence against the em- 
peror Charles V.— BmalkaldlC war, the uniuccesifnl war 
v^ed by the Smalkaldlc League against Charlea V. (1646- 

small (smd.1), a. and it. [Formerly also smal; 
also dial, smale; < ME. smaUy smaly smel (pi. 
stna1c)y < AB. snuet, thin, small, ss OB. smal ss 
OFries. smel = D. sntal ss MLG. mml ss OHG. 
MHG. smaly G. schmal, slender, =s Dan. Bw. 
smal, narrow, thin (of. Icel. obs. smalt, n., small 
cattle, goats, etc., smmlingiy a small man), ar 
Goth, smals, small ; related to Icel. smdr ss Dan. 
smatt as Sw. smA ss OHG. smdhi, MHG. smAUCy 
smShe, small (cf. OHG. smtlhi, smallness, G. 
schmachy disj^ace, orig. smallness, schnmchtm, 
languish, dwindle) ; prob. related to L. macer, 
lean, thin (see mmger)y Gr. gangde, longyjuucpdc, 
OfUK^gy small (see macron y micron) ; cf. OBtilg. 
mality small, Or. gyXa (for *^agfAa t), small cat- 
tle, OIr. istV, a beast.] I, < 1 . 1. Blender; thin; 
narrow. 

With middle smal A wel ymske. 

Spoetmens qf B. E. (ed. Morrl* and BkeatX H. Iv. (AX 1. 16. 

2. Little in size ; not ^eat or large ; of less than 
average or ordinary dimensions; diminutive. 
This smaU inheritance my father left me 
Contentetk me. Shak., 2 Hen. VI.. Iv. lo. 20. 
Lord Barnard he had a little small sword, 

That hung low down by hi* knee, 

ChOd Noryo* (Child's Balladir, II. 4dX 

8. Little or inferior in degree, quantity, amount, 
duration, number, value, etc.; short (in time or 
extent); narrow, etc. 

Thus thel endured thre dayea that neuer Uiel dlde of 
haubrek no helroe from tbetre hedea till the nyght that 
thei eto loohe vltalle aa thel hadde, but it was full small. 

Merlin (E.E.T.S.%U. 257. 
The army of the Syrians camo with a smaU company of 
men. 2 Chron. xxlv. 24. 

There aroee no small stir about that way. Acta xix. 28. 

X had but a mat desire to walke rotioh abroad in the 
streets. Coryalt Crudities, I. 96. 

The small time I staid in London, diners Courtiers aud 
others, my acquaintances, hath gone with mee to see her. 

Quoted in Copt, J^n BmiiA's Works. IJ. 82. 
They went eboerd the Rebecks, which, two days before, 
was froaen twenty miles up the river ; but a smaU nsln 
failing aet her free. Winthrtqh Hist. New England, 1..209. 

Though we have not sent all we would (because our 
cash is stnaB). yet it is y* we could. 

Quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 144. 

A small mile below the bridge there is an oblong square 
bill, which eeems to have been made by art. 

Poeoeke, Betcrlpiion of the East, tl. 78. 
The amott. hard, whfy pulse. Med. Diet,, p. 112. 

A fud'dah la the smallost Egyptian ooin. 

JB. W, Lane, Modem l^ptlans, II. 872. 

4. Low, M applied to etation, eocial position, 
etc. 

A1 were It ao she were of mal degree, « 

Sufliseth hym htr yowthe and bir Msmtec. 

CfiafiMr. Merchant’s Tale, i. 881. 
The king made a feast auto all the people that were 
prsiitit in Shoslkai; thej^aee, both unto and email. 

Setlierl.fi 



6 . Being of little moment, weight, or impor- 
tanee; trivial; insignificant; petty; trifling: as, 
it is a nmall matter or thing; a srnaU subject. 

Yefonsken tlie grete worthlnsMe of oonolenoo and of 
veitiL and yo sekao yowre gcnrdouna of the maU wordee 
of straunge folkea Chawm, Boi^a% li proee 7. 

TMe wae thought no emoU peeoe of cunning, being In 
deed a matter of some difBouUie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 11. 

*6. Of little genius, ability, or force of char- 
acter; petty; insignificant. 

Coneorts with the tmaU jpoetc of the time. 

B, demon, Alcbembit, i 1. 

7. Containing little of the principal quality, 
or little strength; weak: as, small mer. 

Thie liquor tasted like a maU older, and was not un- 
pleasant. Swift, OulUrer’s Travels, 11. 1. 

Ibey can't brew their malt liquor too mnoM. 

Bttrkarn, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 70. 

8. Thin : applied to tones or to the voice, (a) 
Fine : of a clear and high sound ; treble. 

He syngeih in his voys gentil and smel. . 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1 . 174. 
He horde the notes muUl 
Of byrdea mery syngynge. 

LyUU QuU of n<d>yn Mode ((lilld's Ballads, V. 121). 
Thy $maU pipe 

Is as the maiden's organ, shrill and sound. 

Shak., T. N.. 1. 4. 32. 

(b) Gentle; soft; faint; not loud. 

After the fire a still nnail voice. 1 Ki. xlx. 12. 

9. Characterized by littleness of mind or char- 
acter; evincing little worth; narrow-minded; 
sordid; selfish; ungenerous; mean; base; un- 
worthy. 

Neither was it a tmaU policy in Newport and the Biai- 
rinera to report in England we had such pleiitle, and 
bring vs so many men without victuals, when they had 
so many private Factors in tiio Fort. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’ $ Works, 1. 100. 
Among the flippant and the frivolous, we also become 
mMil and empty. J. h\ Clarkr, Half -Culture, p. 2.')8. 

10. Having little ]iroperty ; carrying on a busi- 
ness on a small scale. 

Mr. Jones was not alone when he saw Ananias but was 
acoompanied by Mr. Milos (Nottingham, a nnaU farmer in 
the neigiUiorhood. 

./. a Uarrio, Hai-per’s Mag., LXXVI. 707. 

11. Meager in quantity, as a body of water: 
an angles* epithcft; as, the water is too small 
to use the fly. [Scotland.] — 12. Noting the 
condition of the cutting e(lge of a saw as con- 
densed by hammering: same as 
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groif, ten doseti, or 120.— In a imall way. (a) with 
Rule capital or stock : as, to be in business in a itnall way. 
(6) linostoiitatiuiisly ; witliout x>reteii8ion. 

Mrs. Bates . . . was a very old lady, almost past every 
thing but tea and quailrlUr. She lived with her single 
daughter in a \eiy »rnall way, and was considered with all 
the regard and respect which a harmless old lady, under 
such untoward circumstances, can excite. 

Jane Austm, Emma, ill. 

Small ale, ale weak in malt and probably without hops 
or other bitter ingredient : used because cheaper, and also 
(or refreshment in hot weather or after excessive indul- 
gence 111 strong Itquora Compare smoff beer. 

For God's sake, a pot of etnall ale; . . . 

And once again, a pot o' the mnaUest ale, 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., ii. 1 and 77. 

BmiHanua Heeurm:;.— Small aibler. SeeoaMer.S.— 
Small beer, bower, brown, bngloes. See the nonna 
— burdock, same as fesssr burdock. See burdoek, 
—Small capltalfl, capital letters of the short and small 
form (A, B, c, l», etc.) furnished with every font of ro- 
man text-type. Tlie letter was first made in type by 
Aldus Manutius of Venloo in IMl, and used by him as 
the regular capital for his new Italic. Small capitals are 
Indicated in manuscript by two parallel lines under the 
word intended to he printed In them. Abbreviated S, C., 
or am. cap.— Small cardamom, the common cardamom, 
SUUaria Cardamomum. Also called Maiabar eardaimom. 
See cardamom. - Small oailiio, oolandlne, cranberry. 
Bee the nouns. - awie.ll obonia. Same os eemiehortah - 
Siy u^l ooal, coal broken Into very small pieces, cither in 
mining or In the course of its loading aiio transportation 
to market; slack. Small coal is frequently abbreviated 
to smoUs.— Small debt!, email-debt court, see debt 
—Small doublo^post. a sise at printing-paper, 19 x 20 
iuohds. [Eng.]— itemli fraita, try, senermla. band. 
Sa 9 fruU,J^\ etc.— Small Inteettno, the intestine from 
the pylorus to the ileocieoal valve, oonsistliig of the duo- 
denum, JeJuiiom, and ileum. Bee out under Infstftoe.— 

Small magnolia. See JV^notto, i.— Small matweed. 
Bee matweed, 2 (h)L— Small moan. See means, A (e).— 
Small meaaure. See meewttrs.— small number, in 
prhili'np, same aa »hort number (which see. ni^r ehart). 

SmaU ootdve. see octave, 2 («).— Small o^estra, 
palmetto, pearl, peppannint, pond. See the nouna 
—Small malm Act see penoBp.— small pota> 
toea, quarto, reed. Bee vetaho, qumrtc, ymd.-small 
xted-graaa- Same as mall md.— Small aj^nard, 
atom. aWorcL see the nouns.- Small atuir (nant,\ 
•pun yam, marline, and small ropea.— Small talkiWifling 
or unimportant conversation. 

Mr. Caaattbon seemed even unconscious that trivialities 
exlsied. and never Itanded round that maUdalk of heavy 
men which la at acoeptable as stale bride-oake brought 
(Orth with an odor of the onpboard. 

mM, Mlddiemarch, ill. 


Tbe amall botm. Bee Aottr.- 

beer of. Bee tseri.aiSyn. 1. SmatUr, fmw (see Issst), 
tiny, puny, stunted, LUliputlsa, minute.— 8. Inconsidera- 
ble unimportMit, slender, scanty, moderate, paltry, slight, 
feeble.— 6. BhsUow. Bee psttfnsss.— 9. Illiberal, stingy, 
scrimping. 

n. n. 1. A small thing or quantity; also, the 
small or slender part of a thing: as, the small 
of the leg or of the back : specifically, the small- 
est part of the trunk of a whale ; the tapering 
part toward, near, or at the base of the flukes. 

Now, certes, snd ye lete me thus sterve, 

Yit have ye wonne theron but a tmol. 

Chatwer, Gomplaint to his Lady, 1. 118. 

Long. His leg Is too big for Hector's. 

Bum. Mure calf, certain. 

Bcyet. No ; lie is best indued in the mnall. 

Shak., L. L. L., V. 2. 645. 

2. pi. Same as smnlMothes. 

Tony Washington, the negro barber from the vUli 
and assistant viollnis^ appeared in powdered hair, a f 
oiimaon silk coat, ruffle cuffs, and white ematte. 

S. Judd, M^aret, 1. 10. 

3. pi. The “little go,” or previous examina- 
tion: as, to be plucked for smalls. [British 
university slang.] 

Greats," so far as the name existed In my time, meant 
the Public Examination, as distinguished from Respon- 
slons, Little-go, or ^'SmaUe.” 

K. A. Pre&nmn, Contemporary Rev., LI. 821. 

4. pi. In coat-mininffy same as small coal (see 
above). — 6. pi. In nwtal-tmmng, ore mixed with 
gaiigue in particles of small size : a term used 
with various shades of meaning in certain dis- 
tricts of England. 

The ore ... Is tipped from trucks on to a grating of 
iron bars about 21 in. apart; the **mine tmaUe'* pass 
through. The Engineer, LXX. 126. 

A small and oarly, an informal evening entertainment. 
[Colloq.] 

For the clearing off of these worthies, Mrs. Podsnap 
added a email and early evening to the dinner. 

Ihckene, Mutual Friend, xi. 
In smallt, in a form relatively small ; in miniature. 

The Labours of Henuiles in massy silver, and many in- 
oornparable pictures in emallt Evelyn, Diary, Oct 22, 1644. 
Small of an anchor, that part of the shank of an anchor 
immediately under the stock.— Small Of the baOk. See 
baek^. 

small (sTuiil), r. t,, [< ME. smahn; < small, o.] 
To make little or less; lessen. Imp. iHet. 
nwinll (sm&l), adv. [< ME. smal; < small, «.] 
If. In a small (|uantity or degree ; little. 

But, for that I was purveyed of a make, 

1 wopte but nnal, and that I undertake. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 592. 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustalnlug, 

Know, gentle wench, it mtutU avails my mood. 

Shak., Luoreoe, 1. 1273. 

2. Low; ill low tones; gently; timidly; also, 
in a shrill or high key. 

Piute. Let not me play a woman ; 1 have a beard com- 
ing. 

Quince. You siiall play it in a mask, and yon may speak 
as etnaUl os you will. Shak., M. N. D., i. 2. 49. 

The reposing toiler fun Sunday }, thoughtfully smoking, 
talking email, as if in honour of the stillness, or hearken- 
ing to the wailing of the gulls. 

if. L. Steveneon, Memoirs of an Islet. 

To do small, to have little succew or poor luck.— To 
sing small Bee einy. 

smiulage (smA'laj), n. f< ME. smalege, orig. 
*smalach€,< smai, small, + ache, water-parsley, 
smallage, < L. apinm, parsley: see ache^.l The 
celery-plant, Apium (fraveolens, especially in 
its wild state, it U Uien a marsh-plant, with the leaf- 
stalks little developed and of a coarse and acrid quality. 
8mall>cloth68 (smArkloTHz), V, pi. Knee- 
breeches, as distin^ished from pantaloons and 
trousers; especiaUy, the close-fitting knee- 
breeches of the eighteenth century. Also short 
clothes and smalls. 

One ... in full fashion drest, . . . 

His emaU’dothee sat lo close and tight; 

His boots, like let, were black and bright. 

IT. Combe, Dr. Syntox'a Tours, 1. 20. 

His well-brushed Sunday coat and small dotkee, hia 
bright knee and shoe buoldei, his long silk stockings, 
were all arranged with a trim neatness refreshing to be- 
hold. li, B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 52. 

small-dot (smArdot), n. In lace-making, a name 
given to point d’osprit, and to any very small 
pieces of solid work recurring at regular inter- 
vals on the rAseaii or background, 
smallflsh (smArfish), n. The candlefish or 
eulachon. [Pacific coast, U, 8.1 
small-headea (smAl'hed'ed), a. Having a com- 
paratively or relatively small head; microce- 
phalic or mierocephsdous.— small-baaded fly* 
oatOber, a bird at the eastern United States, described 
aa Uumeapa minuta by Wilson (181^, Nuttall (ia‘i2X and 
Audubon (1839). but nevw slnoe identified. It is supposed 
to be a fly-oatching warbler of the genus MyiodiacUs. 


smaragd 

(smA'lish), a, [< small + -tsAX.] ‘ 
Somewhat small; rather small than large. 

Hise shnldris of a large brede, 

And rnnodUh In the glrdtlstede. 

Rom. oftbe Roee, 1. H26. 

smsUmoutll (smAr mouth), n. The small- 
mouthed black -bass. 

small-monthed (smArmoutht), a. Having a 
comparatively or relatively small mouth : us, 
the small-moulhcd black-bass. 

snutllness (smArnes ), n . [Formerly also smal- 
ness: <ME.sntalucs; < small -ness, j The state 
or character of being small, in any sense of that 
WOrd.asSyn. -PetoineM, etc. Hee littleness. 

SnUill^pica (smArpi'kji), a size of printing- 

type, a little less than 7 lines to the inch, inter- 
mediate between the sizes pica (larger) and 
long-primer (smaller). It is equal to 11 poinis 
in the new system. HaepoinO, 14 (b), and pica*. 

This is small-pica type. 

Double small-pica, noepieat. 

smallTOX (smAl'poks'), [Orig. small pocks, 

i. e. uttle pustules: see small and pock, poar.j 
An acute, highly contagious disease, fatal in 
between one third and one fourth of unvac- 
cinated cases. It Ordinarily preaenta the following 
features: (1) a period of incubation (three to eighteen 
daya or mure, usually twelve to fourteen days); (2) period 
of invaaion (two to four daya), with aching in tutok, limbs, 
epigastrium, and high fever (primary fever), usually uah- 


tng into jpiapulea and veafcl^ more or leoa diatiiictiy i . 
billcated. over the akin, and a corresnondlng eruption 
forming little oroalona and ulcers in the inncoua mem- 
branea of the mouth and elsewhere (a marked fall of tem- 
perature and pnlae-rate at the l»eginnliig of this period, 
with a aubaequent alow rise aa the eruption extenua); (4) 
period of suppuration (four to five daya), the veaiclea be- 
coming puatiuea, with a marked rise of temperature and 
pulse-rate (secondary fever): period of desicoatlon (six 
to ten days), the pustules breaking and forming dry acaOB. 
The nature of the specific cause of the diaease la as yet 
(1899) undetennined. It can remain potential in olotoea 
or other contamfriatod artiolea for months or years. All 
ages are auaceptible, but especially children, and the dis- 
ease may occur in the fetiia Aloo called variola. See 
vaccination, i)UMmlation.-~ OcdlAueilt smallPOk, amall- 
pox in which the vesicles and pustules unite with one 
another to fom bulls. - DlBorete imallpox, smallpox 
in which the vesicles and pustules remain distinct— 
Hemorrhagic imallpox, amallpox in which there are 
hemorrhages, as fromthe mouth, bronchial tubes, stom- 
ach, bowels, and kidneys, as well as into the skin, forming 
vibices and petechice. Also called seorbutie, bloody, and 
black imaUpoae or earioia. 

smally (»mArii ), adv. [< ME. smallpf smalliche ; 
< small 4- -iy2.] 1. In a small manner, quan- 
tity, or degree ; with minuteness ; little. [Ob- 
solete or rare.] 

We see then how weak anch disputes are, and bow smaUy 
they make to this purpose. Booker, Eocles. Polity, ill. 11. 

Ped. A very amale sweeto voice, He aaauip you. 

Qua. lia smaUy aweete indeode. 

Marston, What you Will, U. 1. 

2t. With small numborH. 

Kenulph & hia paramoure, . . . emaUy acenmpanyed. 

Fabyan, Chron., cUi. 

smalt (smAlt), n, [< It. smalto, enamel, sc Sp. 
Per- esmalte = OF. esmail, F. imail (ML. smaU 
turn), < G. schmaltc s= D. smalt =t 8w, smalt sr 
pan. smaltc, smalt, < OHG. smalzjan, smelzan, 
MHG. smelsen, G. schwelzen, melt, cause to melt 
(ef. G. schmalz, grease, Olt. smalzo, butter), 
ac E. smelt: 8(»e smelt^, and ef. amel, enamel.^ 
Common glass tinged of a fine deep blue by the 
protoxid of cobalt, when reduced to an Impalpable 
powder it is employed as a pigment in painting, and in 
printing upon earthenware, and to give a blue tint to 
writing-paper, lituni, eto. Also called enamelbiue, Eschsl 
blue, royal blue. 

1 was informed that at Sneeberg they have a manufac- 
ture of the powder blue called sniatt, made of oobalth. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, 11. ii. 285. 

Oraen amalt. Same as cobalt green (which see, under 
greeni). 

i jttnaltin ft (smArtin), ii. [< smalt + An 

arsenide of cobalt, often containing nickel and 
iron. The allied arsenide of nickel, Into which it passes^ 
is calleil ehloanthite. Smaltine occurs in isometric orys- 
tals, also massive, of a tin-white color and brilliant me- 
tallic luster. Also called mialtUe, ^y ecbalt, tit^whfts 
eeboH, and by the Germans speiSedbrnt. 

smaltite (smAFtlt). ti. [< smalt 4* Same 

aa smaltine. 

smaragdt (smar'agd), If. [< ME. smaragde, < 
OF. smaragde = D. OHG. mIG. G. Pan. 8w. 
smaragd, < L. smaragdus, < Or. apdpaytke, a pre- 
cious stone of light-green color: see cnferald.^ 
A precious or semi-precious stone of green 
color. 

Alle the tliingea . . . that Indus giveth, . . . that raed- 
eleth the grene stonea (smaragde) with the white (marga* 
rltsX Chaucer, Bofithloa Hi- matoria 
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Ariftotle doth a(llnn«, and »o doth Albartnt MaTOii% 
that a Smarayd worne about the neoke it good agalnit the 
FaUing’Bicknee. Babest Book (B. & T. &X p. 257. 

Binaragdine (mna-rag'din), < 1 . [< L. maragdu 
nm, < smaragdus, < (Jr. agdpaydofj smara^ : see 
smaragd,] Of a green color like that of Btnar> 
agd— that is, of any brilliant green: an epithet 
used loosely and in different senses, 
smaragdite (sma-rag'dit), tt. [< smaragd -f 
-f An emerald-f^een mineral, thin-foliated 
to fibrous in structure, belonging to the amphi- 
bole or hornblende group : it is found in certain 
rocks, as the euphotide of the Alps, it often re- 
•emblos diallage (hence called gfmn dUiUage\ and may be 
in part derived from it by paramorpbism. 

smaragdochalcite (sma-rag^o-karsit), vi. [< 
Or. afiapaySoq^ smaragd, -k containing 

copper: see ehalcii*it»] Same as diopta^. 
amart^ (smftrt), v, [< ME. mnerten, smeorten 
(pret. meartf also weak, mnerted)^ < AS. *inneor~ 
tan (Somner) (pret. ^stneart) ss MD. smerten, D. 
»marten ss MLG. mnerten = OHO. smerzan (pret. 
&»mrz)t MHG. wmerzen^ (i. schmerzen ss Sw, 
smdrta ss Dan. smerte, smart; s= L. mordere 
^ mord^ oYig, ^smord^), bite, pain, sting, ss 
Skt. mard (orig. ♦sword), rub, grind, crush; 
of. Kuss. amerta, death, Gr. trgepdvdgy terrible.] 

1, intrans, 1. To feel a lively, pungent pain; 
als^ to be the seat of a pun^i^nt local pain, 
as from some piercing or irritating applica- 
tion; be acutely painful: often ui^ imper- 
sonally. 

1 am BO wounded, as ye may wel seen, 

That I am loot almoBt, it itmere bo Bore. 

Chauettr, A. B. C., 1. 162. 
1 have Borne wounds upon in«^ and they rnnart. 

8hak„ Cor., L 0. 28. 

2. To feel mental pain or suffering of any kind ; 
suffer ; be distressed ; suffer evil consequences; 
bear a penalty. 

CihriBt and the aposUes were in moat misery in the land 
of Jewry, hut yet the whole land mnarted for It after. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1853\ II. 42. 
It was Carteret’s mitforgine to be raised to power when 
the public mind was still gmarHnfftrom recent disappoint* 
nenta. Maoatday, Horace \Vaipole. 

8, To cause a smart or sharp pain ; cause suf* 
fering or distress. 

This if, indeed, disheartening ; it Is his I the new mem- 
ber's] first lesson in committee ^vemment, and the mas- 
ter 8 rod ematlt, W. WHeon, Cong. Oov., IL 

Toamart for tt, to suffer as a consequence of some act 
or neglect 

And verily, one man to live in pleasure and wealth, 
while all other weep and emart/arit, that is the part not 
of a king, but of a jailor., 

Sir T. More, UU^ia (tr. by BobinsonX' L 

1I« trafts. To cause a smart or paiu to or in ; 
cause to smart. 

What calle ye goode? fayii wold I that I wlate : 

That plesith one, a-nothir emerUthe soore. 

Polifiool Poems, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 75. 

The manner of the Master was too pointed not to be 
felt, and when he had sitcceeded in nnarUng the good 
woman's sensibilities his object was attained. 

8, Judd, Margaret I. 16. 

smart! (smart), w. [<ME. smert, amertey amierte 
sr MD. amerte^ D. amart = MLG. amertCf LG. 
amart s= OHG. amerzOf amerza^ MHG. amerzj G. 
achmerz = 8w. amdria = Dan. «w<Tte,jpain ; from 
the verb. In def. 4 from the adj.] I . A sharp, 
quick, lively pain : espeeiall;:^, a pricking local 
as the pain from the sting of nettles. 

As faintly reeling he confess’d the emart. 

Weak was his pace, bnt dauntless was his heart. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. (H4. 

Strong-matted, thorny branches, whoso keen nnart 
He b^s in no wise. B. W, QiUUr, Love In Wonder. 

2. Hence, menta^ain or suffering of any kind ; 
pungent g^ef; afluction. 

Tour departeng is cause of all my tmerte, 

Only for that I do this payue endure. 

QenerydeetB, B. T. 8.), 1. 170. 
This City did once feelc the emart ot that cniell Hunrii- 
cal King Attlla his force. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 140. 

Bot keep your fear still ; for If all our Art 
Miscarry, thou art sure to share the Smart. 

Bfome, Northern Lass, U. 4. 

8. Bame as amarUnurntry : as, to pay the smart 
— 4. A dandy; one who affects smartness in 
dress ; also, one who affects briskness, vivacity, 
or cleverness. [Cant.] 

His clothes were as remarkably fine as his equipage 
iMinld be : all the emarte, all the silk waistcoats with 

silver and gold edgings, were eclipsed in a moment. 

Fidding, Joseph Andrewi^ il. 4. 

smart! (smart), a, [< ME. amart, amarte, amerte, 
tmearte, ammrte, smart; from the verb.] 1 . Caus- 
ing a smart or sharp pain ; especially, causing 
a pricking lo(*.al pain ; pungent; stinging. 
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Lett ii»I4e mdeenes melt In thyn hart, 

That thou £ewe on my TMMNqrona 
With my woundis depe and ma/rte, 

With crosses naylyi, spare a erowna 

PeUitM Peeme, etc. (ed. Fnmivall), p 166. 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my oonsotenoe l 
Sh^., Hamlet, ttl. 1. 50. 
Old Gharls kept aloof, resolv'd to let 
Hie venturous Maid some smart eiqierience reap 
Of her rash confidence. 

J. Beaiunumt, Psyche, 11. 20. 

2. Sharp; keen; poi^ant: applied to physical 
or mental pain or suffering. 

For oertee I hane sorow ynow at hert, 

Neuer naan had at the full so smsrt 

Bom. qf Partenay (E. B. T. S.X L 8913. 

8. Marked ^ or executed with force or vigor; 
vigorous; efficient; sharp; severe: as, a ymart 
blow; a amart skirmish; a amart walk. 

VoT they will not long sustain a emart Onset 

Bampter, Voyages, II. i. 74. 
It (a sheet of water) is remarkable for a long bridge built 
across it, certainly the longest I ever saw. It took me 
fifteen minutes and twenty seconds, emart walking, to go 
from end to end, and measured 1850 paoea 

B. HaU, Travels in K. A., 1. 75. 

4. Brisk; lively; fresh: as, a smart breeze. 

Of the CSV and smart also. 

Chaueer, Frol, to Cmion’s Veoman's Tale, 1. 215. 

6. Acute and pertinent ^ witty; especially, 
marked by a sharpness which is nearer to pert- 
ness or impertinence than to genuine wit; su- 
perficially witty: noting remarks^ writings, 
etc. : as, a amart reply; a amart saying. 

Thomas ot Wilton . . . wrote also a emart Book on this 
Subieot . . . (Whether Friars in Health, and Begging, be 
in the state of perfection I) The Antl-Friarists maintain* 
ing that such wore Bognes by the Laws of Ood and Man. 

FuUer, Worthies, Wiltehire, III. 385. 
A voluble and smart fluenee of tongue. 

Milton, On Bef. of Humh. Bemonst., Fref. 
I acknowledge, indeed, that there may possibly be found 
in this treatise a few sayings, among so great a number 
of emart tunis of wit and humour as I linve produced, 
which have a proverbial air. 

Swift, Polite (Conversation, Int. 

6. Brisk; vivacious; lively; witty; especially, 
sharp ana impertinent, or pert and forward, 
rather than genuinely witty: noting persons. 

Raillciy is the flneat part of conversation ; but, as it is 
our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever 
is too dear tor us, so we have done with this, and turned 
it all into what is generally called repartee or being 
emart. Swift, Conversation. 

The awfully smart boy Is only smart —In the worst 
American sense of the word —as his own family make 
him so; and if he is a nuisance to all others, his own 
family only are to blame. 

Harper’e Mag., LXXX., Literary Notes. 

7. Dressed in an elaborately nice or showy 
manner; well-dressed; spruce. 

A smalt, impudent-looking young dog, dressed like a 
sailor in a blue Jacket and check shut, marched up. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 202. 
I scarcely knew him again, he was so uncommonly emart. 
He had . . . on a shining hat, Ulac kid gloves, a neckerchief 
of a variety of colours, . . . and a thick gold ring on his 
lltUe finger. Didkene, Bleak House, ix. 

8. Elaborately nice; elegant; fine; showy; not- 
ing articles of dress. 

Sirrah,” says the youngster, " make me a emart wig, a 
smart one, ye dog.” The fellow blest himself: he bod 
heard of a smart nag, a smart man, etc., but a emart wig 
was Chinese to the tnulesman. 

Gentlernanlnetrueted, p. 476. 
This stout lady in a quaint black dresa, who looks young 
enough to wear much emarter raiment if she would. 

CharloUe Bronte, Shirley, xxiv. 

9. Qnick) active; intelligent; clever: as, a 
amart business man. 

My father was a litUe emart man, active to the last de- 
gree In all exercises. Sterne, Memoir. 

Bessie T.ee must, I think, have been a girl of good natu- 
ral capacity, for she was emart in all she did, and had a re- 
markable knack ot narrative : so, at least, I jndge from the 
impression made on me by her nursery tales. 

Charlotte BronUi, Jane Byre, iv. 
She was held to be a emart, economical teacher, iiias- 
inuch as she was able to h(dd the winter term, and thrash 
the very biggest boys, and, while she did the duty of a 
man, received only the wages of a woman. 

ff. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 117. 

10. Keen, as in bargain-making; sharp, and 
often of questionable honesty; well able to 
take care of one’s own interests. [IT. 8.] — 

11. Fashionable; stylish; brilliant. [Eng.] 

1 always preferred the church, as I still do. But that 
was not emart enough for my family. They recommended 
the army. That was a groat deal too emart for met. 

Jane Aueten, Sense and Sensibility, xlx. 
For a time the Clays were seen and heard of on the top 
wave of London's emart society. The Centary, XL. 271. 

12f. Careful; punctual; quick. 

When thi seruantes haue do tber werke, 

To pay ther byre loke thou be emerie. 

Bocfaq/'FfVosdencsCE.B.T. S.XL60. 


18. Considerable: lam; as, a i^ht amart dis- 
tance. [OoUoq., iT. C] — 14t. Foreible; eais 
nest. 

These few Words J**And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I Bay?”] contain In them a emart 
and serious Bxj^tulation of our Blessed Saviour. 

StaUngJteet, Sermons, HI. vti, 

16f. Having strong qualities; strong. 

Sirrah, I drank a cup of wine at your boose yesterday, 

A good smart wine. « 

Fteteher {and anotherT), Prophetess, ilL 1. 

10. In ^od health; well; not sick. [New 
Eng.J— 17. Swift-sailing, as a vessel: In dis- 
tinction from able, atanen, or aeaworthy. piew 
Eng.] — 18. to the mark ; well turnea out ; 
crctditable. [Colloq.] 

It was all the Colonel’s fault He was a new man, and 
he ought never to have taken the Command. He said that 
the Kliment was not emart enough. 

B. Kipling, Bout of the White Hussars. 
Bight smart, ranch ; many ; a great deal : with qf: as, to 
do right emart qf work ; keep right emart qf servants or 
chickens. [U. S.J- Smart SS a Steel trap, veiy, sharp 
andkhrewd ; extremely bright and clever. (Colloq., V. S.) 

She was a little thin woman, but tough as Inger rubber, 
and emart ae a eteel trap. H. B. Stiwe, Oldtown, p 57. 

smart! (smiirt), adv. [< ME. amerte; < amart^, 
a. 1 Smartly; vigorously ; quickly ; sharp. [Ob- 
solete or vulgar.'] 

If men smot It with a yerde emerte. 

Chaueer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 149. 

The swynehorde toke out a knyfe emert. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 88, f. 181. (HamweU.) 

After ohow'rs 

The stars shine smarter. Bryden, 

nmar taf (smilrt). A contracted form of amarU 
eth, third person singular present indicative of 
smarts, 

smaxten (smhr'tn), v, [< smarts + -en!.] I. 
trana. To make smart or spruce; render brisk, 
bright, or lively: often with up. 

Murdoch, having finished with his duties of ihemoming, 
had smartened himself up. W. Black, Housc.boat, vil. 

n. mtrana. To smart; be pained, 
smart-grass (smiirt'grAs), n. Same as amart- 
weed. 

May-weed, emati-graes, and Indian tobacco, perennial 
monuments of desolation. S. Judd, Margaret, li. 1. 

smartly (smttrt'li), adv. [< ME. amertelv, 
smtrUiche, ameortli (cf. D. amartelifk =s G. 
achmerzlich = Dan. amcrielig, painful); < amarf^ 
+ -/y***.] In a smart manner, in any sense of 
the word smart. 

smart-money (Rmiirt'roun^i),n. 1. Money paid 
to escape some unphmsant engagement or some 
painful situation ; ^eciflcally, money paid by 
a recruit for the British army before being 
sworn in for release from his engagement. 

Lord Trinket, What is the meaning of that patch over 
your right eye? 

O'Cxuter. Home advanced wages from my new post, my 
lord. This pressing is hot work, though it entitles us to 
smart-money. Colman, Jealous Wife, ill. 1. 

2. In late, exemplary or vindictive damages ; 
damages in excess of the injury done, such dam- 
es are given in cases of gross misconduct or cruelty on 
e part of the defendant. See damage, 8. 

Nor did I hear further of his having any smatt- 
money tor bteach of bargain. Scott, Bob Roy, xxvii. 

8. Money allowed to soldiers and sailors for 
wounds and injuries received on service. 
smaxtnaBS (S[ii^rt'nes), n. The character of 
being smart, m any sense. 

Bmart-tidiei (smhrt'tik^eth n, A certificate 
granted to one who is entitled to smart-money 
on account of his being hurt, muirned, or dis- 
abled in tile service, or an allowance for wounds 
or injuries received on service. [Eng.] 
smariwBffd (smhrt Ved), n. The water-pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper, a weed of wet places in 
the Old World and the New. it is acrid to the 
taste, and infiames the akin when applied to tender parts. 
Ithss diuretic and, as claimed, some other medicinal prop- 
• erties. Old or provincial nwmes are ares-mnart ana ciiL 
rage. Tlie name extendi more or less to similar species. 
Also snmrtiTmM.— Water-amixtWMd, the Ametioan 
Polygonum acre. 

smarts (smttr'ti), w. [Dim. of amart^, w.] A 
woulo-be witty jierson ; a smart. [Colloq,] 

Did you make (catch] the train?” asked the anxious 
questioner. No,” said emarty, ” it was made In the oar- 
shop.” Bosten Transcript, March 6, 1880. 

(smash), v. [Not in early use; prob. < 
Sw. dial, amaam, smack, kiss (cf. amaak, a slight 
explosion, crack, report, amiaka, slap), prob. a 
transposed form of^amaksa ss Dan. amaaka, 
smack with the lips, LG. amakaen^ smack with 
the lips, kiss, orig. prob. * smack.’ smite; with 
the verb-formative a (with transitive sense, as 
in ehanae, make clean), ftom the root of amai^: 



see and ef . Of MHG. ssMrtsen, 

kiss^ smaok; MHG. smacikesenf G. uehmatsm^ 
fell a tree, «okmate, a smack : see amackK The 
word mash has been more or less associated 
with the dlflf. word maah^,'] I, trans. 1. To 
break in pieces utterly and with violence ; dash 
to pieces; shatter; crush. 

Here every thing Is broken and moMhsd to pieces. 

HurUre. 

A pasteboard onokoo, which . . . would send forth a 
sound, . . . my little brother snuuAedl the next day, to tee 
what made the noise. 

Qtac€ GrMnwood, Heooll. of Childhood, Tom Frock. 

2. To render insolvent; bankrupt. [Slang.] 
— 8. To dash violently; fling laolently and 
noisily: as, he mashed it against the wall. 
[Vulgar.] — 4. In lawn-ienme, to strike with 
much strength; bat very swiftly. 

Ho told them whore to stand so as not to interfere with 
each other’s play, when to smosA a ball and when to lift it 
high in the air. ^ NinhxAm, XVn. 921. 

«8ynu 1. Shatter^ etc. See dash. 

fl[, intram. 1. To act with a crushing force ; 
produce a crushing or crasliing. 

The fiOO Express, of exactly i-inoh bore, is considered 
by .most Indian sixirtsmen the most effective all-round 
weapon for that country ; it has great nnathing power, 
good penetration, and It is not tiio cumbrous to cover 
moving game. IF. IF. Oreener, The Gun, p. 171. 

2. To be broken or dashed to pieces suddenly 
and roughlj^ go to pieces by a violent blow or 
collision. — 3. To be mined; fail; become insol- 
vent or bankrupt : generally with up. [Slang.] 
— 4. To dash violently: as, the locomotives 
smashed into each other. [Oolloq.] — 6. To 
utter base coin. [Slang.] 

smash (smash), a. l< smash, v."] 1. A violent 

dashing or crushing to pieces : as, the lurch of 
the ship was attended with a great smash of 
glass and china. — 2. Destruction; ruin in gen- 
eral; specifically, failure ; bankruptcy: as, his 
business has gone to smash. [Colloq.l 

It ran thiia;— "Your helliah machinery ia ahiverod to 
tnnath on atilliro* Mo«jr, and your men are lying bound 
hand and fofjt in a ditch by the roadalde.” 

CfutrlntU HrofiU, Shirley, ii. 

I have made an awful ntuuk at the Literary Fund, and 
have tumbled Into ’Evina knuwa where. 

Thaekeray, Letters, 1847-55, p. 120. 

3. A drink composed of spirit (generally bran- 
dy), cut ice, water, sugar, and sprigs of mint: 
it is like a julep, but served iti smaller glasses. 
—4. A disastrous collision, especially on a rail- 
road ; a smash-iip. [CoUoq.] 

smasher (smash'Cr), «. [< smash + -crl.] 1. 
One who or t hat which smashes or breaks. — 2. 
A pitman. TfaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] — 8. Any- 
thing astounding, extraordinary, or very large 
and unusual; anything that decides or "settles 
a question; a settler. [Slang.] — 4. One who 
passes counterfeit money. [Slang.] — 6. A 
counterfeit coin. [Slang.] 

Another time I found Khr. 6d., and thought that waa a 
haul ; but every bit of it, oveiy coin, ahlllings and alx- 
pencea and Joey a, waa bad —all rnnoMhert. 

JUayhew, London Labour and Loudon Poor, II. 488. 

0. A small gooseberry pie. Halliwell. [Local, 

Ewjr-] 

smashing (smash'ing), p. a. 1 . Cmshing ; also, 
slashing; dashing. 

Never was anch a smashing article aa he wrote. 

Thaekeray, Philip, xvl. 

2. Wild; gay. BaWwelL [Prov. Eng.] 
smashing-machine (smash'iug-ma-shen^), n. 
A heavy and quick press used by 6ookbin<lers 
to flatten and make solid the springy folds of 
books lief ore they are sewed, 
smashing-press (smash 'ing-pres), n. 1. A 
Bmashing-machiue. — 2. An embossing-press, 
smash-np (smaslPup), n. A smash ; a crash ; es- 
I>ecially, a serious accident on a railway, as 
when one train nins into another. [Colloq.] 

There waa a Anal smoaA-up of hit party as well as his 
own reputathm. 

8t. James's QaseUe, Jan. 22, 1887. {Enaye. Diet.) 

In the »nuuh*up he broke his left fore-arm and leg. 

Alien, and Neurol., X. 440. 

smatch^ (smach), v. [< ME. smaohen, smecchm, 
an assibilated form of /wMMjfci.] I, intrans. To 
have a taste ; smack, 
n. trans. To have a taste of; smack of. 

Keaorthelesse ve haue yet two or three other figures that 
ffiME4eA a spioe of tlie same false semblant, but in another 
sort and iraner of phrsso. 

Puttmham, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 169. 

smatch^ (smach), n. [< smatoh^f «.] Taste; 
tincture; also, a smattering; a small part 
359 
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Or whether some ematoh of the fathers blood, 

Whose kinne wen) neuer kinde, nor neuer good, 
Mooued her thereto. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 189. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 

Thy life hath had some ematoh of honour In it. 

Shak., J. C., V. 5. 46. 

'Tis as good, and has all one ematoh indeed. 

Middleton {and othere). The Widow, L 1. 

smateb^ (smach), n. [Also smitch; origin ob- 
scure.] The wheatear, a bird. See the quota- 
tion under arling. 

smatter (smat'^r), v. [< ME. smatteren, make 
a noise; prob. < Sw. smattra (MHG. smeteren), 
clatter, crackle ; perhaps a var.*of Sw. snattra 
ss Dan. snaddre, chatter, jabber, = D. snateren 
= MHG. snaterm, Q. schnattern, cackle, chat- 
ter, prattle ; a freq. form of an imitative root 
appearing iu another form in Bw.snacka, chat, 
prate, = Dan. snakke =s MD. stiacken, D. LG. 
snakktm, chat, prate, = G. schnacken, prate ; cf . 
Sw. snack, chat, talk, = Dan. snak = G. schnack, 
chat, twaddle; D. snaak, a joker; G. schnake, a 
merry tale; and cf. Sw. smacka, smack (make a 
noise), croak, Dan. smaske, snaske, gnash or 
smack with the lipH in eating: sec smack‘d, 
smmh.'\ I. twfrnw.s*. If. To make a noise. Songs 
and Carols (ed. Wright), No. Ixxii. (Stratmann.) 
— 2. To talk superliidally or ignorantly. 

For 1 abbore to tnnalUr 
Of one ftt> deuyllyahc a matter I 
Skeltun, Why ye iiat to Courte? 1. 711. 

8. To have a slight or superficial knowledge. 

I emaUer of a thyng, 1 have lytell knowledge in It. 

Paleyrave, p. 722. 

n. tram. 1. To talk ignorantly or superfi- 
cially about ; use in conversation or quote in a 
superficial manner. 

The barber unattrrg Latin, I remember. 

B. Joneon, Epiemne, iv. 2. 
For, though to tnnaUer ends of Greek 
Or Latin l)e the rhetorinue 
Of pedants counted, and vain-glorions, 

To ernnttiT French l« nieritorioua. 

S. Bnfler, Our Ridiculous Imlt. of the French. 

2. To got a superficial knowledge of. 

I have ematUred law, emattered letters, enuUUred geog- 
raphy, emattered inatliciuatics. 

It. L. Sfomteon, 'Die Dynamiter, p. 7. 

3. To taste slightly. 

Yet wol they kisso . . . and irr/uitire horn. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 

smatter (smat'f^r), «. [< smattcr, r.] Slight or 
superficial knowledge ; a smattering. 

All other scIenceR . . . were In a manner extinguishiHl 
during the course of this f Assyrian] empire, excepting only 
a ematter of judicial astrology. 

IF. Tnnjdr, Ancient and Modem Learning. 
That worthless nnaiter of the classics. 

C. F. Adame, Jr., A College Fetich, p. 27. 

EXnatterer (sraat 't'r-er), «. One who smatters, 
in any sense ; one who ha.s only slight or super- 
ficial knowledge. 

Lord R. What insolent, half-witted things those are ! 
Liml L. Mo art! all ematterere, insolent and impudent. 

B. Jonson, New Inn, il. 2. 
I am blit a emattorer, 1 confess, a stranger; here and 
there I pull a flower. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 24. 

Many a ematterer acquires the reputation of a man of 
quick parts. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 148. 

smattering (smat'6r-ing), w. [Verbal n. of 
smatter, A slight or superficial knowledge : 
as, to have a smattering of Latin or Greek. 

He wont to sclioole, and learaerl by 12 yearos a compe- 
tent emattcring of Latin, and was entrod into the Greek 
b^ore I.5. Aubrey, Lives (William Petty). 

As to myself , 1 am proud to own that, except some 
emattering in the French, 1 am what the pedants and 
acholars call a man wholly i11itci*ate— that is to gay, im- 
leariiod. Sivift, Polite Conversation, Int. 

smatteringly (smat'<'»r-ing-li), adr. In a smat- 
tering way ; to an extent amounting to only a 
smatter. 

A language known but smatteringly 
In phrases hero and there at random. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 
S.M.D. The abbreviation of short meter double. 
See meter*^. 3. 

smear ( smer), n. [< ME. stnere, smerX AS. smeru, 
smeoru, fat, grea.se, = OS. smer = OFries. smere 
ss MD. smere, D. smeer = MLG. smer, smer = 
OHG. smero, MHG, smer, 0. sehm€ei\ schmiere 
ss Icel. smjdr, smdr, fat, grease, = Sw. Dan. smor, 
butter; of. Gotb. sntairthr, fatness, smarna, 
dung; OIr. smir, marrow; Lith. smarsas. fat, 
smala, tar; Gr. fihpov, unguent, egipig, emery for 
p^olisbinif. Of.#wmr,e.,ahd otsAso smalt.smelf^. 
The noun is iu part (def . 2) from the verb.] 1 . 
Pat; grease; ointment. [Bare.]— 2. A spot, 
blotch, or stain made by, or as if by, some unc- 
tuous substance rubbed upon a surface. 


smeddum 

Slow broke the moon, 

All damp and rolling vapour, with no sun, 

But in its place a moving smear of light. 

Alex. Smith. 

3. In sugar^manuf., the technical term for/cr- 
mentation.’^^. In pottery, a mixture of glazing 
materials in water, used for coating articles 
before they are placed in the saggars of the 
g] azin g-f umu Cl ‘ . 

81I16ar (smer), v. t. [< ME. smeren, smerien, smi~ 
rien, smurien, < AS. smerian, smyrian =s MD. D. 
smeren = MLG. smeren, L(t. smeren, smiren, 
smeiren, smeuren, grease, = OHG. smirwett, 
MHG. smirn, smiru'en. G. schmicren, aiioint, 
smear, = Icel. stnyrja = Sw. smorja = Dan. 
smdre, anoint, smear; from the noun. Hence 
smirch.'} 1. To overspread with ointmcjnt; an- 
oint, 

Witli oile of inylse smetie him. and bis sunne quenche. 

ntAy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 18. 

2. To overspread thickly, irregularly, or in 
blotches with anything unctuous, viscous, or 
adhesive; besmear; daub. 

Smear 

The aleepy grooma with blood. 

Shak., Miu^bcth. 11. 2. 49. 

3. To overspread too thickly, especially to the 
violation of good taste; paint, or otherwise 
adorn with something applied to a surface, in 
a way that is overdone or tawdry. 

I'be churches moored as usual with gold and stucco and 
paint. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 22. 

4. To soil ; contaminate ; i>oilute. 

Smeared thus and mired with infamy. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 186. 
Bmeared dagger, an American noctuid moth, Aeronyeta 
oblinita. cTy. liuey, .Sd Mo. Ent. Bep., p. 70. See cut 
under dagner, 4.>b 83I1L 3. To bedaub, begrime.- 4. To 
tarnish, sully. 

smear-case (smer'kas), n. [< G. schmier-kdse, 
whey, cheese, < schmier, grease, + kdse, cheese: 
see smear and cheese.} Same as cottage cheese 
(which see, under cheese^). fU, S.] 

smear-dab (smer'dab), «. The smooth dab, or 
lemon-dab, Microstomus or Cynicttglossus micro^ 
cephalus, a pleurouoctoid fish of British waters. 
Also called miller^s topknot And sand-Jluke. 

smear-gavelt, n. A tax upon ointment. 

Euerych sell ere fo (of] grece and of smere and of talwg 
shal, at the foste of Eatrc, to the kynge a pony, In the 
naiuo of smergauel. English Giltls (£. £. 'I'. 8.% p. 859. 

Bmeariness (smer'i-nes), n. The character of 
being smeary or smeared. 

smea^ (smer'i), a. [< smear 4- -y^.] 1. Tend- 
ing to smear or soil ; viscou s ; ad hesi vo, [Bare. ] 
The smeary wax the brightening blaze supplies. 

And wavy ffres frt>ra pitchy planks arise. 

Roipe, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, tU. 

2. Showing smears; smeared: as, a smeary 
drawing. 

smeath (smeth), n. [ Also smethc (also, locally, 
in a corrupt form smees)\ prob. = MD. smeente, 
I), smient, a widgeon. The equiv. E. smee is 
prob. in part a reduction of smeath: see smee, 
smew.} 1 . The smew, Mergellus albellus. [ Prov. 

— 2. The pintail diick: same as smee, 4. 
[New Jersey.] 

Smeaton’s blocks. A system of pulleys in two 
blocks, so arranged tliat the parts 
of a continuous rope are approxi- 
mately parallel. Die order iu which 
the rope passes round the pulleys consecu- 
tively is shown by the figures in the cut. 

Named after tho engineer who invented it, 

smectite (smek'til ), n. [< Gr. 
opjfKTir (also(T/ir/A'rp/< ), a kind of ful- 
lers^ earth (< cfo/xeiv. rub, wipe off 
or away, a collateral form of apav, 
wipe, rub, smear),-!- -#7c2.] A mas- 
sive, clay-like mineral, of a white to 
green of gi*ay color: it is so called 
from its jiroperty of taking grease 
out of cloth, etc, 

smeddum (smod'um), w. [Also 
smithum, smithmn (lead ore beaten 
to powder), < AS. smedema. smide- 
ma, smedma, also smedeme, meal, fine flour.] 1 . 
The powder or finest i)art of in'ound malt; also, 
powder, of whatever kind. — 2. Sagacity; quick- 
ness of apprehension; gumption; spirit; mettle. 
A kindly lass she is, I'm seer, 

Has fowth o’ sense and smeddum in her. 

Skinner's Mise. Poet, p. 160. (Jamieson.) 

3. [In this sense often smiiham.} Ore small 
enough to pas.s through the wire bottom of the 
sieve [iiortli of England] ; in coal-mining, fine 
slack {[Midland coal-field, England]: also, a 
layer of clay or shale between two beas of coal 
{Oresley). 
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Binedet, n. [MK.; of. meddum,J Floor; fine 
powder. 

The mmdM of bwly. 

MS. Une. Mtd. t. 806, XV. Cent. (ffaUiwOl,) 
amee (sme), n. [Prob. in part a reduction of 
^neatM: seesmeath, Ct smew.] 1. Theiner- 
ganeer, Meroelius alhellus: eame SAsmew. — 2. 
The pochard, FuUguta ferina. [Norfolk, Eng.] 
— 3. The widgeon or baldpate,ioaroca 
[Norfolk, Eng.] — 4. The pintail duck, Dafila 
amtiu Also smethe. Trumbull^ 1888. [New 
Jersey.] 

Sinee cell. See cell. 8. 

Bmee>dack (sme'duk), n. Same as smee. 
gmeekf, n. An obsolete variant of smoke. 
Smee's battery. Bee ceiif 8. 
smeeterf, n. An obsolete variant of simitar. 
sxneeth^ (smeVH), a. and v. A dialectal form 
of mnooth. 

smeeth^tCsmeth),?’./. [Cf..mofk<T.] To smoke; 
rub or blacken with soot. Imp. Diet. 
smegma (smeg'mk), n. [NL., < Gr. 
e/nf/fiUf an unguent, soap, < ojULt/x^iv^ rub, ofidiff 
rub, wipe, smear: neosnwetite.] Same as schn* 
eeom humor (which see, imder sebacei^us ). — 
Prepuce emesma. or smegma pmputil, Uie whitish, 
choosy sttbstance which accumulates under the pronnoe 
and around the base of the glans. It courista mainly of 
desquamated cells of the epidemis of the parta, Impreg- 
nate with the odoriferoug secretion of Tyson’s glrada 
Sometimes called simply «tn«£mta. 

smegmatic (smeg-mat'ik), a. [< Gr. Gui)yfLa{r-\ 
an unguent, soap: see »megma7\ Of the nature 
of smegma or of soap; soapy; cleansing; de- 
tersive. Imp. Diet. 

Smeldat. An obsolete preterit of smell. 
smelite (sme'nt), n. [< Gr. soap (< 

ofidVf rub, wipe, smear), + a kind of 

kaolin, or porcelain clay, found in connec- 
tion with porphyry in Hungary. It is worked 
into oimatiienis in the lathe and polished. 
Weale. 

smell (smel), r.; pret. and pp. smelled^ smelts 
ppr. smelling. [< ME, smeXlen, smyllen^ smullen 
(pret. smelae, smildOf stnuldCf also 8molk\ pp. 
istnelled) (not found in AS. ), smell ; c f . D. stneulen 
ss LG. smoleUf stnelen^ smolder ; Dan. smnl, dust, 
jmwder. Ct. smolder jsmoDmr.] trans. X,To 

perceive through the nose, by means of the ol- 
factory nerves; perceive the scent of; scent; 
nose. 

Anon ther com so awete a sniul as the! hit from heuene 
were, 

That al hit nnulde with gret loye that in thecuntre weren 
there. Hdy Jtood (E. E. T. S.X p. 67. 

I nneU sweet savours and 1 feel soft things. 

Skak., T. of the S., Ind., 11. 73. 

Vespers are over, though not so long but that I can 
smM the heavy resinous incense as 1 pass the church. 

Didbent, Uncummercial Traveller, xxviii. 

2. To perceive a.s if by smell ; perceive in any 
way ; especially, to detect by peculiar sagacity 
or a sort of instinct; smell out. 

Prom that time forward I began to mnell the word of 
God, and tonock the school-doctors and such fmderles. 

Latimer, Sermons, p. 336. 
Gome, thcMie are tricks ; 1 emell ’em ; 1 will go, 

Fletcher (and another), Moble Geiitleinau, ii. 1. 

1 like this old Fellow, I smell more Money. 

SteeU, Grief A-la Mode, iv. 1. 

3. To inhale the smell or odor of; tost, by the 
sense of smell : oftener intransitive, with of or 
at.— To smell a rat. See mfi . ~ To smell out, to And 
out by prying or by minute inveatlgation. 

What a man cannot smell out he may spy into. 

Shwt., Tvear, L 6. 22, 

To smell the footUgbts. f^/oottighte. 

n. intrans. 1. To give out an odor; affect 
the olfactory sense : as, the rose smells sweet. 

A swote smel ther com a-non out of, that smdde in-to al 
that loud. HUy Rood (E. F.. T. S.X p. 27. 

The king is but a man as I am ; the violet smdis to him 
as ft doth to me ; ... all Ms setisea have but human con- 
ditiona Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 106. 

And now look about yotL and see how pleasantly that 
meadow looks ; nay, and the earth smtUs as sweetly too. 

I. WalLm, Complete Angler, p. 107. 

2. Speciflcallv, to give out an offensive odor: 
as, how the place smells I 

Ham. Host thou think Alexander looked o* this fashion 
t’ the earth? 

Bor. E’en so. 

Ham. And smelt so? pah ! (Puts down the skull. 

ShaJt., Hamlet, v. L 221. 

3. To have an odor (of a specified kind) ; be 
scented with; with of: as, to snM cif roses. 

A dim shop, low in the roof and wmelUng strong qf glue 
and footlights. 

R. L. gtssenson, APeony Haln, 2d. Coloured. 
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4. Figuratively, to apj^ar to be of a oertiin 
nature or character, as indicated by the smell: 
generally followed by Hke or of. 

** Thou smdls qf a coward,” said Robtn Hood, 

“Thy words do not please me." 

Robin Hood and the Oolden Avrote (Child’s Balladq, V. 886X 

What say you to young Master Fenton? he oapers, he 
dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes verses, he speaks 
holiday, he smelle Ai^ and 

W.ofW., ill. 2. SO. 

These are clroumstanoes which smeU strongly qf im- 
posture and oontrlvanoe. Rp. AUerbury, Sermems, II. 1. 

6. To inhale a smell or odor as a gratification 
or as a test of kind or quality, etc.: colloquially 
with off formerly sometimes with to or unto. 

To pulle a rose of alle that routes . . . 

Ana smellen to it where 1 wente. 

Rom. qftha Rose, L 1660. 

SmeU to this flower: here Nature has her excellence. 

Fleteher (and another IX Prophetess, v. 8. 

I’m not nioe^ nor care who plucks the Bobo 1 smell to, 
provided It has not lost its Sweetness. 

Mrs. CsntUpre, Flatonick Lady, L 

A young girl's heart, which he held in his hand, and 
smelled to, like a rosebud. 

Hawthorne, Bllthedale Bomanoe, lx. 

0. To snuff; try to smell something; figurative- 
ly, to try to smell out something: ^nerally 
with about: as, to go smelling about.— x ■mail- 
ing oommittaa. an investigating committee. (Colloq.. 
u. 8.]— To tmim of tha footHmita, of tba lamp, of 
the xoastt, etc. Soe/ooUig^ eiLo. 
smell (smel). It. [< ME. smelf smilf smut, smeal, 
smcol (not found in AS.); see the verb.] 1. 
The faculty of perceiving by the nose; sense- 
perception through the olfactory nerves; the 
olfactory faculty or function; the physiological 
process or function whereby certain odoriferous 
qualities of bodies, as scent or effluvium, are 
perceived and recognized through sensation; ol- 
faction ; scent: often with the definite article, as 
one of the special senses: as, the smell in dogs 
is keen. The essential oigan of smell is located In a 
special part or lobe of the brain, the rhfnencophalon. or 
olfactory lobe, whence wre given off more or fewer olfac- 
tory nerves, which pass oat of the cranial cavity into tlio 


1 organ, or nose, in the mucous or Schneiderian mem- 
brane of t * ■* • • 


* the interior of wMch they ramify, so that air handed round 


laden with odoriferous psrUdes can affect the nerves 
when it is drawn into or throngh the nasal passagtss. In 
man the sense of smell is very feeble and imperfect in 
comparison with that of many animals, especially of the 
carnivores, which pursue then* prey by scent, and rumi- 
nants, which escape their eriemiea by the same meana 
Smell in the lower animals seoms to bo the guiding sense 
in determining their choice of food. 


u luiti zor tmlf w tUML 

'gmergr-bl), «. [< smell 4* -able.] 

Oapable of being Bmedled* [Rare.] 

smaller (smel'erj, ». [< smell + -eri.] 1. One 
who or that whioh smellg or peroeives the inueU 
of anything: also, one who teste anytihing by 
smelling. — 2. One who or that which smells 
of anything, is scented, or has odor. 

Buoh nasty mneUen 

That, If thiy'd been unfunitsbed of olub-trancheona 
They might have oudgell'd me with their very stink, 

It was so Btroitf and sturdy. 

Jnsteher (and another^), Nioe Valour, v. 1. 

3. The nose; in the plural, the nostrils. [Slang.] 

For he on smetters, you must know, 

Beoelv’d a sad unlucky blow. 

Cotton, Scamniides, p. 64. (Davies.} 

4. Familiarly, a feeler; a tactile hair or pro- 
cess; especially, a riotal vibrissa, as one of a 
oat’s whiskers. — 6. A prying fellow; one who 
tries to smell out something; a sneaking spy. 
[Slang.] 

smell-xeagt (smerfSst), n. [< smellt e., 4 obj., 
feast. In def. 2 < smeUf n., 4 feast.] 1. One 
who finds and frequents good tables; an epi- 
cure. [Low,] 

No more smeU-feast Vitellio 

Smiles on bis master fco* a meal or two. 

/i!p. Hog, Satires, VI. i 47. 
2. A feast at which the guests are supposed to 
feed upon the oiiors of the viands. Imp, Diet. 
smelling (smering). n. [< ME. stnelUngef smeU- 
ynge; verbal n. or smmlf e,] The sense of 
smell; olfaction. 

If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole were nearing, where were Uie smsUingf 

1 Cor. xll. 17. 

smelling-bottle (smel'ing-bot’'l). n. A small 
portable bottle or flask, usually of fanciful form 
or decorated, (a) for containing smelling-salts, 
or (6) for containing an agreeable perfume. 
Handkerchiefs were pulled out smdUng bottles were 
" * * . - . . id screams were heard. 


hysterical sobs and 

Mamulay, Warren Hastings. 

smelling-salts (smel 'ing-s&lts), n. pi. A prep- 
aration of ammonium carbonate with some 
agreeable scent , as lavender or ber^mot, used 
as a stimulant and restorative in ffuntiiess and 
for the relief of headache. 


Memory, imagination, old aentiments and aaaociationi, 
are more readily reached through the sense of mudl than 
by almost any other channel. O. IT. Holmes, Autocrat, iv. 

SmeU is a aenaation excited by the contact with the <»1- 
factory region of certain snbstimcea, usually in a gaseous 
condition and necessarily in a state of flne subdivision. 

Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 166. 

It will be observed that sound Is more promptly restated 
on than either sight or touch. Taste and mew are slower 
than either. W. James, Prin. of Psychology, I. 96. 

His (Thoreau's] snuR was so dainty that he could per- 
oeive the fuetor of dwelling-houses as he passed them bv 
at night. R. L. Stevenson, Thoreau, t. 

2. That Quality of anything which is or may 
bo smellea ; an odoriferous effluvium ; an odor 
or scent, whether agreeable or offensive; a 
fragrance, perfume, or stench ; aroma: as, the 
smell of thyme; the smell of bilge-water. 

Theise men lyven be the smelle of wylde Apples. 

Mandevm, Travels, p. 297. 

Suettere smvl nq myxte be then the smoke smulde. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 42. 

And there came a smeU off the shore like the smsU of a 
garden. Winthrop, Hist. New England, 1. 27. 

Impatient of some crowded room's close smeU. 

Mrs. Browning, Aurora Leigh, iv. 

3. A faint impression; a subtle suggestion; a 

hint ; a trace : as, the poem has a smell of the 
woods. — 4. An act of smelling; as, he took a 
smell at tlie bottle. « gyn, SmeU, Scent, Odor, Savor. 
Perfume, Fragrance, Aroma, Stench, SUnk. SmeU and 
scent express the physical sense, the exercise of the sense, 
and the thing which appeals to the sense. The others 
have only the last of these three meanings. Of the nine 
words the first four may express that which Is pleasant or 
unpleasant, the next three only that which is pleasant, the 
last two only thnt which is very unpleasant SmeU Is the 
general word ; the others are species under It. Scent Is 
the smell that proceeds naturally from toineCtilDg that has 
life : as, theseent of game ; the sssne of the tea-rose. Odor 
is little more than a lAtin substitute for smdU: vs, the odor 
of musk, of decaying vegetation ; tt may be a dainty word, 
as smett cannot be. Savor is a distinctive smell, suggesting 
taste or flavor, proceeding especially from some aniole m 
food: as, the soiwr of garlic. is gencarally a strong 

or rich but agreeable smell. Fragrance Is best used to 
express fresh, delicate, and deUdbus odors, espedally 
such as emanate from living things : ss, the fraghnse of 
the violet, of new-rooim hiw, of the breath of an Infant. 
Aroma should be restricted to a somewhat spicy smeU: 
s% thearoma of roasted coffee, or of the musk-rose. Stench 
and stMt are blstortcsUy the same word, in different de- 


At this point she was so entirely overcome that a squad- 
ron of cousins and aunts had t(» come to the rescue, with 
perfumes and mmeUingsalts and fans, before she was suf- 
flcleiitly restor^. Harpers Mag., IXXIX. 647. 

amell-lffgg (smerios), a. [< smelt •¥ -ITm.] 1. 
Having no Bcnse of nmell; not olfactive. — 2. 
Having no smell or odor; scentless. 

amell-Bllloekf (smersmok), n. [< smell 4 obj. 
smock.] 1. One who runs after women; a li- 
centious man. [Low.] 

If thou dost not prove as arrant a smsU-smodt as any 
the town affords in a term-time. Til lose my iudgnient 
MiddleUm, More Htssemblers Besides Women, i. 4. 

2. The lady’s-smock, Vardaminepratensis; rare- 
ly, the wind-flowe^ Anemone nemorosa. Brit- 
ten and HoUand, Eng. Plant Names, [l^ov. 
Enff.] 

gmgll-trap (smel'trap), fi. A drain-trap (which 
see); astmk-trap. 

“Where have you been staying?” “With young Lord 
Vieuxbois, smong high art and painted glass, spade 
rann% and model smeU>traps.** Kingdey, Yeast, vL 

fll&el]^ (smePi), a, [< smeU 4 -yi.] Having 
an odor, especially an offensive one. [Colloq. j 
Nasty, dirty, frowsy, grublw, smetty old monks. 

Kingdey, Water-Babies, p. m 

gmalt^ (smelt), V. [Formerly also smilt; not 
found in ME.; < MD. smelteny smilten, D. smelten 
ss MLG, smelten, LG. smulten vat OHG. smeUeUf 
smeUan, smal^aih MHG. smelzen, G. sehmeken 
3s Icel. amelia ws Sw. smdlta xs Dan. smelie, fuse, 
smelt; causal of G. sekmeben ss Bw. smiUta m 
Dan. smelie, melt, dissolve, become liqiiid; cf. 
MD. smalt, grease or melted butter, D, smalt, 
enamel, as OHG. MHG. smalz, G. sehmaU, fat, 
grease, > It. smalto, enamel, dial, smahso, butter, 
asF. dmail, enamel: see smalt, antel, enamel. 
Connection with melt is doubtful.] I, itrans. 
To fuse ; melt; specifically, to treat fore) in the 
large wav, and onieily in a furnace or ny the aid 
of neat, for the purpose of separating the con- 
tained metal. Mstollorglcst opsrstloos carried on In 
the moist way, ssthe amsigimation of gold and sllvar orea 
In paoa, traMment by Itxmatkm, etc., are not generally 
deMgnsied by the term smdUng. EstaMisbmetite where 
tbia it done are more commonly called mfllaor redaction- 
works, and those in which Iron is smelted see osnally 
derignated as UMt-fumacas or ffon-fanmeea. The vitl- 
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oui imeltlitg opemttoKui dilftr gVMlHy from aaoh other, 
MOonUng to the iiatiure of Uie oombtiietloiui ofMsreted on. 
fttmi^e ores, Uke gelenm require onl/ a very aimple aeriee 
of OMratloQik wEioh ere eeaentiairy oonttnuoua in one 
and the Mine famaee r more oomplioated oombinatione, 
like the mlxtorea of various oupmerous ores smelted at 
Swansea bir the Bngliah methoa, require several suoces- 
give opmuons, entirely dlsoonnectw from each other, 
and performed in dUlerent tumaces. In the most gen> 
eral way, the esaenttal order of suooession of the vsiious 
prooesaes by which the sulphureted ores (and moat ores 
are sulphurets) are treated Is as follows : (1) calcination 
or roamg, to oxidise and get rid (aa far as possible) of 
the sulphur ; (2) reduction of the metal contained in the 
oxldfsea combinations obtained ; (tt) refining, or getting 
rid of the last traces at deleterious metals asaoolated in 
the ores with the useful metal, to obtain which is the es* 
Mntlsl object ot the operation, 
n. intrawt, Tofuso; melt; diaaolve. 

Having too much water, many corns will smilt, or have 
their pulp turned into a substanoe like thick cream. 

MorHmer, Husbandry. 

(Bmelt), n. [< ME. smelt, < AB. meltss 
Norw. gmelta = Ban. smeltf a smelt (applied to 
various small fishes); perhaps so called because 
it was * smooth^; c£. AB. meoU, smylt, serene, 
smooth (as the sea): see smoW,'] 1 . Any one of 
various small fishes, (a) a small fish of the family 
ArgeWUnidat and the genus Ownmu. The common Eu- 
ropean smelt is the sparling. 0. ajM 
about 10 to 12 inches long, and Is of a 
and a silvery white below, with a silver lougitnu 
band. It exhales when fresh a peculiar scent 
theoueumber. This fish is prised as a delicacy. The cor- 
responding American smelt is 0. mardaa^ of the Atlantic 



Huielting -f urtuice. 



SmilAz 

smioket (smik'et), n. [< mock (with usual va- 
riation of the vowel) + -of.] A smock. [Prov. 
Kng.] 

Wide antlers, which had whilom grac’d 
A stag’s bold brow, on pitchforks plac d. 

The roaring, danoinjg bumpkins show, 

And the white mniokebi wave below. 

Comfta, l>r. Syntax’s Tours, it 5. {Davie*,) 

amlcklyt (smlk'li ), adv, [< var. of smug 

(or ajiparent base of smicker), + Neat- 

ly; trimly; amorously. 

Ba, What 's hee that looks so mniekly f 
Fel, A Flounder in a frying-pan, still skipping; . . . heo’s 
an Italian dancer. Dekker and Ford, Sun’s Darling, ii. 

Bmlcra (smik'ril), n. [NL. (Bpinola, 1811), < 
Gr, o(UKp6^,vskT,’ of fiiKpZg, small: see micron."] 
A genus of parasitic hymenopterous insects, of 
the family Chalcididsc, having enlarged hind 
femora, armed with one or two large teeth fol- 
lowed by numerous smaller ones. Most of the 
American species which have been placed in 
this genus belong to the allied genus SpUochuU 
cis. 

- [<«»w/- 

% ends, 
slimy part 
Simmonds, 

iz). A dia- 



1802), < Gr. ogiiptMoq, fiijptwoi, a cord, line.] 

A genus of sphinx-moths, of the family Sphingi- 
die, having the antennae serrate. S, ocellatm is 
the eyed sphinx; S.populi, the poplar-sphinx; 
and A'. tiUm, the limo-sphinx or hawk-moth. — 2. 
[/.o.] A moth of this genus: as, the lime-awma- 


per- 

A 


smidgen (smij'on), [Origin obscure; ^ 
haps tor ovig, ^^smitching, < milch + -iwp».] 
small piece; a small quantity. 

Bmidgen, “a small bit, a grain,” as “a nnidgen of 
meal.'’ U common In East Tennessee. 

Trane, Amer. PhUAl, Aea., XVII. 43. 


fA««,who8oiarviifeedsonth©lime-treeorlinden. gmift (smift), w. [Origin obscure.] A bit of 


liMtern American Smelt (Osmerus mordax). 


smerkt. An old spelling of smirk^, smirk^, 
SZnorkyt, «. An obsolete form of smirky, 
smertf, V,, and a. An old spelling of smart"^, 
smethe^f, a- A Middle English form ot smooth, 
1. Same as smew, — 2. Bame as 


touchwood, touch-paper, ceased candle-wick, 
or paper or cotton dipped in melted sulphur, 
used to ignite the train or squib in blasting. 

■ ■ - • • been almost en- 


ooast from Vliglnla northward, anadmmous to some ei- Smejno-T. «• miaaie c^ugusa lorm inSSu'etion of the safety- 

tent, and otherJ^lse very slmUar to the sparlliig. There are 8metlie2, n. 1. Same as amew,--2, Bame as tfrely dono away irito by the introduction 

several true smelts of the Pacific coast of North America, smee, 4, r A n obs 

as 0. the Californian sniel^ and 0, denteaj, the amAvgfsmu) n fProb a var fsimulating f ) " 


ArgsnUnidm related to the smelt, such as the Uypotneeue 
preHtmte or olidtue, also called eur/ mndt, which Is dlstlu- 
gulihed from the true smelts by having the dorsal most- 
ly advanced beyond the ventralsaud by the much smaller 
mouth and weak teeth. It Inhabits the Pacific coast of the 
United States from California northward, reaches a length 
of about 1 2 inches, and is highly esteemed as a food -fish, (e) 
111 Callfomiii, any species of the family Atherinidm, resem- 
bling the true smelt in general appearance, but provided 
with an anterior spinous and a posterior branched dorsal 
fin, and having the ventrals not far behind the pectorals. 
The common Calitornlan smelt, Aekerinopris caiifomimKie, 
reaches a length of about 18 iiiohea, and its flesh is fine, 
Ann, and of excellent flavor, though a little dry. It is 
one of the most important food-flshes of CaliXomla, never 
absent from ttio markets. Other species are Atherinnm 
aMnie, the little smelt, and Leureethee tmuie. (d) A fresh- 
water vyprtnolii,Hy1*ognathtM regiua, which somewhat re- 
seinbles the true smelt in form, translucency, and color; 
also, one ot other cyprinoids, as the spawn-eater and the 
Bllversides. CEMt«rn U. 8.] (e) A mdold fish, 
nrcm’intM, the tom-cod of the raolflc slope. [San Fran- 
cisco.] (/) The smol^ a young salmon before its visit to 
the sea. [Eng.] (g) Tne lance or lant See eand-eel, and 
cut under Ammodifdidaf. 

2f. A gull ; a simpleton. 

These direct men, they are no men of fashion ; 

Talk what you will, this is a very smeft. 

Fleteher {and another)^ I^ove’s Pilgrimage, v. 2. 

(?Mp. What’s he, Mercury?, , 

Her. A notable rnnett. B, Jomm, Cynthia’s Revels, II. 1. 
Mnllat-fimtlt, Atherinopde ealifamietms. See def. 1 (o). 
— Mew Eealfiad flmalt. See fretropinna. 

8III6lt6r (sniol't^r), «. [< smelt^ 4- -©rl.] 1, Ono 
who Is eug^ed in smelting, or who works in 
an establisnment where ores are smelted. — 2« 
In the Cordilleran region, smelting-works. [Re- 
cent.] 

At Denver is made muoli of the mschinery used at the 
various camps, and to its fnniaces and smelters Is riiipped 
. tom. i»»PortK». the ^xxn. m 

gmeltery (smel'tAr-i), a.; pi. smelteries (-iz). 
r< smeli^ 4- An establishment or place 

for smelting ores. 

The product of the smettew in 18S6 had a money value 
of 11,106, U».7«. Barper'e Mag,, LXXVII. 602. 

gmeltie (smel'ti), ». [Dim. of ome/f*-*.] A kind 
of codfish, the bib. [Scotch,] 
iniaXtlllg-niniROe (smerting-fbr^n^s), n. A fur- 
nace in which metals are separated from their 
ores. See blasUfumace, rsverheratory furnace 
(under reverberatory, 2). and cut in next column. 
g-llDtUie (smerting-hous), n, Inmefaf., 


conjecture that smew is a contraction of *ice- 
mew is untenable, even if such a name as tc©- 
mew existed.] A small merganser or fishing- 
duck, Mcrgelius alhelluSy the white nun, or smee, 
of the family Anatidsp and subfamily Mergiux, 



An obsolete erroneous spelling of 

smite. 

SmilaceSB (smi-la'se-e), n. pi. [NL. (R. Browm, 
1810), for *Smilacacese, < Smuax (SmiUic-) + 
-flce«.] Agroupofmonocotyledonous plants, by 
many regarded as a distinct order, but now class- 
ed as a tribe of the order JAUacea. It is charac- 
terise by a sarmontose or climbing stem, tliree- to flvo- 
nervod leaves, anthers apparently of a slugie cell, the 
inner coll being very narrow, and ovules solitary or twin. 
It includes the typical genus StnUaa, and 2 small genera 
of about 6 species each, BeUroemUax of eastern Asia, mid 
Bhipogonum of Australia and New Zealand. 

(HmT-l&-si'n&). w. [NL. (Desfontainos, 
1807), < Smilaa: (-uc-) +' -maL] A genus ot lilia- 
ceous plants, of the tribe Folygonuieic., it la char- 
acterized by flowers in a terminal panicle or raceme with 
a spreading aix-parted perianth, six stamens, and a three- 
celled ovary which becomes in fruit a globose pulpy berry, 
often with out a single seed. There are alxmt SO speoiea, 
all natives of the nortliern hemisphere; 3 occur in the 
eastern and .H in the Pacific United States— only one, S. 
eUUata, being common to both ; 7 species are natives of 
Mexico and Central America, and others are found In Asia. 
They are somewhat delicate planta producing an erect uii- 


branched leafy stem from a creeping iwitatock, and bear- 
Vpettolod leaves and small usually white 
or~cream-oolorod flowers. They are known by the name 


Smew (Mf-rgrllux albtHu^, aUuU male. 

inhabiting nortliorlyparta of theeaatern hemi- 

sphere. The male in adnlt plumage is a veiy beautiful dlai^oretic, and a mild alterative. 

bird, ot a pun. white, vwW *1‘'' btek nnd giy, Mid BmHht (gmi'laks), n. im. (Tournefort, 1700), < 

(eiDHie 1. ^JddS!?blw±5 Gr. o/A-r.lf.'-theVew 

gray plumage, and is called the red-heculed emew. Also a kind of evergreen oak; M^naia, garden 

smeotA.— Hooded smew, the hooded merganser, Lojmo- gmilax > a leguminous plant, the fruit of which 
dgfrs cucuOatve, resembling and related t^he above, but dressed and eaten like kidney-beans ; agU 

Jwottw genu. &e cut under ^OI^. ^ ‘smooth smilax,’ n kind of bindweod 

t^coniolvulus,! 1. A of liliaeoous 


smechar, MHG. smeehr, neat, elegant; perhaps 
related to MHG. smi(*ke, stninke, G. schminke, 

S aint, rouge ; but the Sw. smickra =z Dan. emigre, 
atter, Bw. smicker = Dan. smiger, flattery, be- 
long tiO a prob. different root, MHG. smeichein, 
G. schmeichcln, flatter, freq. of MHG. smeichofi, 
flatter, MLG. smeken, smeiken = D. meeken, sui)- 
plicate ; OHG. smeih, smeich, MHG. smeich, flat- 
tery, Cf.iJMMi?.] 1. Elegant; fine; gay. 

He fell off half ne dun . . . 

And warrth tUl atell defell ihwr 
Off ahene and tmikerr enngell. 

Ormtdum, 1. 13670. 

Hardgroom. what gars thy pipe to go so loud? 

Why bln thy looks so nniekar and so proud? 

^ ^ P*d«, Au Eclogue. 

2. Amorous. 

[< mioker, <i.] To 


a build&g erected over a smelting-furnace; gnickerf (smik'^ir), e, i 
smelting-wor^. look amorously. Kersey. 

imditlllg-VOrkB (smel'tlng-w^nfte), n, ph and gmickeringt (smik'6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
sing* A building or set of bnili^gs in whlon An amorous inclination, 

the business of smelting ore is carried on. ^ young Doefcour, who rwla by our coach, and 

Compare smeiter, 2, stam’d to have a mMtvriiw to our young lady of Pilt^ 

•llimktf An obsolete spelling of amirck. Drydtn, iettsn, p. SS (To Mrs. Steward, Sept 28, M»0). 


plants, type of the 
tribe Nwffo/vw’. Iti» 
characterized by dim- 
clous flowers in um- 
bels, with a perianth 
of six distinct curving 
segments, the fertile 
containing several, 
sometimes six, thread- 
shaped staininodes, 
three broad recurved 
atigmas, and a three- 
celled ovary which be- 
comes in irult a glo- 
bose berry usually con- 
taining but one or two 
■eeda There are about 
200 species, widely 
scattered through 
most tropical and tem- 
perate regions; 11 oc- 
cur in thenortbeastern 
United SUtes. They 
are usually woody 
vines from a stout root- 
stock, bearing alter- 
nate two-ranked ever- 
green leaves with retio- 



Floweriuir BrniK'h of Smiiax mravaA- 
/oIS*. the fruit. 



qlated Telnt between the three or more prominent nenrei. 
The petioles are persistent at the base» end are often tar- 
nished with two tendrils, by which some species climb 
to great heights, and others mat into densely tangled 
thickets. Various tropical American species yield sarsa- 
parilla. (Bee mrtapixriUa and ehinthroai,) S. tu^pem of 
the south of FiUro^e, called roitffh idmiumd or prieHy 
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Loose now and then 
A scatter'd tmU$, and that 111 life upon. 

Shak.p As you like It, lit 6. 108. 

The treaohVons tmil#, a mask for secret bate. 

Coiopar, Skpostulatlon, L 48. 


XU . 


with a kind of umber fmhvA agr fMie. 


Herooles' . _ 
fish] thrown up by 
tincture. 


the Phllippinea One of these, 3. giMj^yUa^ an ever- 
green shrubby climber of Australia, is there known as »vmt 
UMt from the use of its leaves. The rootstocks of many 
spoeies are large and tnberiferous ; those of 3. Paeudo- 
China are used in the southern United States to fatten 
hogs, and as the souree of a domestic beer ; those of S. 
China yield a dye. The stems of some pliant species, 
as S. Paeudt^-Chtna, ore used in basket-making, and the 
young shoots of a Persian species are Uiere used as aspara- 
gus. S. Paetido-China ana S. bonu-nox are known as 
hdibritr. and several others with prickly stems as eat- 
brier and ffreenhrier. See also earrion-JUmvr. 


imberfimivA sgr fMa. 

SAoX;., As yottLIke 14 f. 8 . 11A 
dog had seised on one (of these shell- 
the s^i, and tmerehed hit Ups with the 
SkinOy*, TmvaUei^ p. 168. 

jt---.. Though little Oonlon Inatruoted me inasmOe, it was a 2. Figuratively, to degrade: reduce in honor, 

tpy, is the source of I talian samimri^ Other species cursed forced one, that looked like the grin of a person In dignity, fame, repute, or the like : an. to mirei 
are used medicinally in India, Australia, Mauritius, and extreme wny. ***' Loewwrcn 

1W»«w.nt»Boo<n»-,Conf«irti».,l>M^ one 8 own or another’s repuUfaon. 

a« 8«. . . . ».rb.»adtob.th.s«t,tag.totb.de. 

veiopmentof a laugh. luarK or smear ^ a darkening stain ^ a smutch* 

Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 210. My love must come on silken wings, . . . 

. motive -0 (-i), from the simple form seen in 

2. R. <?.] («) A plant of the genus (h) MHG. amierenj same as smielen, smile: see 

A delicate greenhouse vino from the Oape of PuroAos, Pllgrtmsg , p. 9. To smile affectedly or wantonly; look 

Good Hope, best known as MyrsiphylUm ofipa- affectedly soft or kind. 

raffoideSf now classed under Anparauj/tis, Its apps* Emerson, Nature. The hostess, smiling and amMdna as each new gnest 

rent lwvea<r^y expanded hraiiches^m brlgh^green on ' was presented, was the centre of atlbaotion to a hoet of 

both sides, with the aspect of those of but finer. 3. Favor; oountenanoo; propitioiisness: as, the _ - ^ 

Z?® feet, festooning of Providence.— 4. A drink, as of spirit, 

beauUfulIy. It Is much used in decoration, and forms the in onmnitnv nr\A whan nna naiH^nn tranfa 

leading green constituent in bouquets. It is sometimes company ana wnen one person treats 

called Boaton atnilax. another; also, the g]vin||f of the treat: as, it is 

3. In enUm., a genus of coleopterous insects, my smile. Wee smiley v, 3. [Slang, U. 8.] — 

Ijanorte, 18.35. SiMonlc smile. Same as eanina laugh (which see, nn- 

sn^e (smil), r.; pret. and pp. smiled^ ppr. smil- r/ x aw i 

cRiEreT ^ 

rJto«, mR, O dibt 

smile i cf. L. miraH (for •^mirarit) wonder at **»''“« “ oheorlees. 

(mirus, wonderful) (see miracle, admire); Gr. ^^Fre^ngthemselreaforthat^imastewetern^ 

(for *o/«/AoMt), emile, ^dof, a amile; ^ 0. W. HoJ™-., Aatocmt, Iv. 

8kt. ^smi, smile. Cf. smirk. The MI), smuy- smiler (smi'lfer), n, [< ME. smiltr, smyler, smi- 
len, smollen = MHG. smoU&n, G. dial, schmdttenj lere (sa Sw. smiler, smilare); < stat/e, i?., + -crl.] 

One who smiles; one who looks nmilingly, as 
from pleasure, derision, or real or affected com> 
plaisance. 

The amyler, with the knyf under his cloke. 

Chaueer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1141. 

Men wonld smile . . . and say, A poor lew !** and the 
chief amilera would be of my ownpeople. 

George mioi, Daniel Doronda, xl. 


~ aululvas Va« uadaj 

smile, anpar. belong to a diff. root.] I. intrans, 
1. To sliow a change of the features such as 
characterizes the beginning of a laugh; give 
pch an expression to the face; generally as 
indicative of pleasure or of slight amusement, 
but sometimes of depreciation, contempt, pity, 
or hypocritical complaisance. 

Seldom he amUea; and annUea in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit, 

Tliat could be movetl to singe at anything. 

Shot., J. C., i- 2. 206. 
ide, Mr. Great-heart, was very 


young dandies. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. (XfOfAcMn.) 

The trivial and am/trking artificialities of sootal Inter- 
ooursa. Harpefa Mag., LKXVll. 960. 

■■Syn. Simper, Smirk. Hee$imper9, 

smirk^ (Bm6rk), n, [< smirk^, «?.] An affected 
smile ; a soft look. 

A constant smirk upon the face. CheatatyMd. 

amirk^ (sm^rk), a. [Also smerk; nrob. a var, 
(simulating «»iirA:lf) of smert, older form of 
mart: see sm^irf.] Bmart; spruce. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

Seest howe bmg yoiid Bullocko beares, 

So anvirke, so smooth^ his pricked eares? 

Spenaer, Shop. Cal., Febmary. 

smirklingf (smerk^ling). a. [<Bmtr^I.] Smirk- 
ing. 

He gave a atnirHing smile. 

Lord Barwantwater (Child’s BaUads, VIL 166). 

smirklyt (sm^rk'li), adv. [< smirk^ + -ly^.] 
With a smirk. [Bare*] 

Venus was glad to hear 


amildt (smi'let), n. [< smile + -et.] A little „ 

smUe; ahalf-smUe; alook of pleaBure. [Bare.] nnlrky (smto'ki), a. [Also mforiy; < imtrO 


Such proffer made, which she well shewed with smiling 
hear. . . . 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia. 


chear. . . 

And amirkly thus gan say. 


All this while the guide 
much pleased, and siituecf u| 


uimn his companions. 
jSunj 


inyan, Pilgrim s Progress, il. 

Smde na sae sweet, my bontile babe, . . . 

And ye amUe sae sweet, ye’ll smile me dead. 

Fine Flowera in the Valley (CbUd’s BaUads, 11. 265X 
Twas what I said to Cniggs and (Thild, 

Who prais’d ray modesty, and amiled. 

Pope, Iiiilt. of Horace, I. vil. 68. 

JProm yon blue heavens above ns bent 
Tbe gardener Adam and his wife 
3mge at the claims of lung descent 

Tennyaon, Lady Clara Vero de Vere. 8mlliXlgliefl8 (smi'ling-nos), 

2. To look guy or joyous, or have an appear- smiling, 

ance such as tends to excite joy ; appear propi- 
tious or favorable : as, the smiling spring. 

Then, let me not let pass 

Occasion which now arnilea. Milton, P. L., ix. 480. 

The desert amiled. 

And paradise was open’d in the wUd. 

Pope, Elolsa tu Abelard, L 133. 

What I desire of yon ii^ that you. who are courted by 
all, would amUe upon me, who am shunned by all. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 466. 

3. To drink in company. [Slang, U. S.] 

There are many more fast hoys about — some devoted 
I **th« sex," some to horsea some to amUing, and some to 
the tiger.'* Baltimore Sun, Aug. 28, 1858. (Bartlett.) 

4. To ferment, as beer, etc. HaUiwell. [Prov. 


‘Those happy amUeta 

rAoir., Lear, iv. 8. 21. 
'ling-li), adv. In a smiling man- 


That play'd on her lig^ 


to 




irans. 1, To express by a smile: as, to 
smile a welcome; to smile content. — 2. To 
change or affect (in a specified way) by smil- 
ing; with a modifying word or clause added. 

He does amile his face into more lines than is in the new 
map. Shak., T. N., lii. 2. 84. 

What author shall we find . . . 

The courtly Homan's smiling path to tread, 

And sharply amile prevailing lolly dead. 

Young, Love of FSme, f. 46. 

3t. To smile at ; receive with a smile. [Rare.] 
Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 

Shak,, Lear, iL 2. 88. 
Bmile C< me. smil s= Sw. smil as Dan 


ner; with a smile or look of pleasure. 

Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest; 

At last she amiUngly with this gives o’er. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1607. 

smiUng-mnscle (smi'ling-mus'l), n. Same as 
lauphing-muscle. Bee risorius. 

n. The state of 

The very knowledge that he lived In vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

JHad made Despair a amUingneaa assume. 

Byron, Childe Harold, ill. la 

smiltf. V. All obsolete form of smeltl, 

Smlntiiiirldas (smln-thu'ri-d§), n,pl. [ND. 
(Lubbock, 1873, as Smynthuridm), C Smintku- 
ru8 4- -id«.] A family of collembolous insects, 
typified by tbe genus Sminthurus, having a 
globular bod^, four-jointed antennm with a 
long terminal joint, 
saltatory appen- 
dage composed of a 
basal part and two 
arms, and trachea) 
well developed. 

They are found com- 
monly among grass and 
fungi; many species 
have been described. 

Also SmyrUkuridee and 
Sminthuridea. 

Sminthonis (smin- 
thu'nis), n. [NL. 

(Latroille, 1802), < 

Gr. apivSoc, mouse, 

+ wpd, taU.] The 
typical genus of 
the family Hminihmidm, 
recognized by Lubbock. 


•f -yiT] Same as smir0. [l^ovincial,] 

I overtiXik a swarthy, bright-eyed, ttmerky little fellow, 
riding a small pony, and bearing on his shoulder a long, 
heavy rifle. A. B. Longatr^ Georgia Scenes, p. 197. 

BmitV (smiy, t’. f.; pret. and pp. smitted, ppr. 


kuuu' yoAAAAw/. V, •>. , auu vini-neu, ppJt. 

smittin^ [< ME. smitten, < AS. smitUan, spot, 
=s MD. D. smetten se MLG, smitten 3= OHGl. smis- 
jan, smizzan, MHG. smitzen, infect, contami- 
nate, ss: 8w. smitta == Dan. smitte, infect (cf. Hw. 
smitta, Dan. smitte^ contagion); intensive of 
AS. smiUin, smite, s= OHG. smizan, MHG. smi- 
xren, strike, stroke, smear; cf. AS. besmilant be- 
smear, defile, = Goth, bi-smeiian, smear: see 
smite. Hence free, smittle.) 1. To infect. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.]— 2. To mar; de- 
stroy. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
smit^ (smit), n. [Alsosmtff; < ME. ^smitte, < 
AB. smitta, a spot, stain, smut, =s D. smet, a 
spot, as: OHG. MHG. smiZf a spot, etc. : see smit^, 
v.f and cf. smut, smutch, smudge^.} 1. A spot; 
a stain.— 2. The finest of clayey ore, made up 
into balls used for marking sheep. — 3. Infec- 
tion. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

He provoelth al to the amit ot falling. 

Apology /or the LoUarda, p. 70. (liattiwatt.) 

4f. The smut in corn. 

Tbe amit, blasting, or burned blacknes of the eares of 
come. Bomendator, 1686. {Korea,) 

(smit), n. f< ME. smytt, smite, smetc (with 
short vowel) (as MD. smete), a blow; < smite, v, 
Cf. smite, n,; and cf. also ait, n., and bite, n., < 
bite,v,^ 1. A blow; a cut. 

Tryamowre on the hedd he bytt, 

He had gevyn hym an evylle avm. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U.S8, LSI. (Hattiwett.) 

2. A elashing noise. 

She heard a amit o’ bridle reliui, 

She wish'd might be tor good. 

Lord WiUiam (Cbtii^a Ballads, IIL IB). 

About 20 species are r. An obsolete dialectal form of smite, 

AlBo Smynthurus. mitf (emit). A past participle of smite. 



Sminthurus roaett*. 
(CrciM flhow» natural cixe.) 


•# ' . Bllllimexido (sme-n^n'dS). [It., ppr. of smi- gmitl^ (smit), v, A contracted form of smiielh, 

swM ass MrlG. smicl; from the verb.] 1. An aatre, diminish, < L. ca;, out, 4* tainttcrs, dimin- third person singular present indicative of 
ej^ression of the face like that with which a ish: see minuend,'] In music, same as diminu- smite, 
lauffh begins, indicating naturally pleasure, endo, 

moderate joy,apijrobation, amusement, or kind- ffmlrcll (smirch), v, t. [Formerly also smureh, 
liness, but also sometimes amused or superoili- smerch; assibilated form of ^ smerk (with for- 
ous contempt, pity, disdain, hyi)ocritical com- mative -k, as in smirk), < ME. smeren, smurien, 
plaisance, or the like. Compare smirk, simper, smear: see smear. Cf. besmirch,] 1, To stain; 


smitehl (smioh), n. [Appar. an extension of 
smifi, a spot, smite, a bit. Cf. also smutch, 
and see smidgen.] 1, Dust; smoke; dirt. 
HaUiweU. [Prov. Eng.]-«-2. A particle; a 
bit : as, 1 had not a smitoh of dlk left [Col- 
loq.] 


andpWa. 


smear; soil; smutch; besmirch. 



tuiftidi 
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smoek 


imiteh^ (amioh). n. Same as matdhK 
sniitcliel (smioh'el), n. [Appar. a dim. of 
mitch^J] Same as 2. 

A bowl of ftewed oyiten. 

4 ilioes of butterod tout. 

A bowl of tu. 

And tlwre wun*t a imiteAdl. loft 

8. BowUi, In Merrlua, I. 881. 

gmite (sxxdt), V.: pret. smote, pp. mitten, mit, 
ppr. miti/ng. [< ME. smiten^ myten (pret. emot, 
mnat, also ameite, smafte, pp. amiten, myten^ 
ameten), < AS. mitan (pret. smdf, pp. miten) ss 
OFries. mita as D. sm jften as MLG. smften, LG. 
miten sa OHG. amissan, throw, stroke, smear, 
MHG. mizen^ G. aohmeiaaen, smite, ding, cast, 
SB OSw. amita ea Dan. midct fling, ss Goth. 
*aineitan (in comp.); orig. * smear’ or ^rub over,’ 
as in AB. hemitan sa Goth, bi^meitan (also ga^ 
ameitan), smear; cf. Icel. mita, steam from be- 
ing fat; Bw. afneta, smear, amet, grease; Bkt. 
medaa, fat, < y mod or mid, bo fat. Hence 
amil^, Cf, smear.] I. trafia, 1. To strike; 
(rive a hard blow, as with the hand or some- 
thing held in the hand, or, archaically, with 
something thrown ; hit heavily. 

loh haoe yoeyne It ofte, 

There mft no thlnge so smerte, ne emelleth eo eonre, 

As Shame, there he sheweth him for euery man hym 
•honyeth ! Pien Plowman (B), xi. 426. 

She . . . mot togydor her hondes two. 

Rmn. of the R<m, 1. 88& 
Merlin . . . droiigh that way tliat ho were not knowen 
wiUi a grete stalfe in his nekke emyiinge grete strokes from 
oke to oke. Medin (£. E. T. S.), UL 424. 

In the castel wu a belle, 

As hit had emiten houres twelve. 

Chaueer, Minor Poems (ed. Skeat), ill. 1323. 
MHiiosoever shall mniu thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
Him the other also. Mat. v. .30, 


The storm-wind emUee the wall of the mountain cliff. 

LonofMoWt Hyperion, IL d 
Love tofjk up the harp of Life, and nnoie on all tlie chords 
with might : 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music 
out of sight. Tennyeon, Looksley Hall. 

2. To destroy the life of by beating or by weap- 
ons of any kind; slay; kill. [Archaic.] 

And the men of Ai smote of them about thirty and six 
men. Josh. vll. 5. 

The Lord shall smete the proud, and lay 
HU hand upon the strung. 

W/dtRer, Cassandra Soutbwlck. 

3. To visit disastrously ; seize suddenly or se- 
verely; attack in a way that threatens or de- 
stroys life or vigor : as, a person or a city mit- 
ten with pestilence. 

And the flax and the barley wu mnitten. Bx. lx. $1. 
If we look not wisely on the Sun it self, it emitee os into 
darknes. MUUm, Areopagitlca, p. 43. 

Smit by nameless horror and affright, 

He fled away into the moonless night. 

Wmam Morrie, Earthly Paradise, U. 370. 

4. To afflict; chasten; punish. 

t«t us not mistake Clod’s goodness, nor imagine, because 
he eftUlee us, that we are forsaken by him. Wake» 

6. To Strike or affect with emotion or passion, 
especially love ; catoh the affection or fancy of. 
Twu I that out a dsrk face over heaven, 

And emote yo all with terror. 

FMeher {and another ?X Prophetess, liL 1. 
He wu himself no less emitten with Oonstantia. 

Addieon, Spectator, No. 164. 
In the fortieth year of her age, she wu uain tnUttefk 
Steele, Tatlw, No. 161. 

See what the charms that emite the simple heart 

Pope^ Dunciad, Hi. 229. 
In handling the coin he is emit with the fascination of 
its yellow radiance. 8. Lanier, 'I'he English Novel, p. 260. 

6. To trouble, as by reproaches; distress. 

Her heart emote her sore. Why couldn’t she love him? 

WhyU MeteSUe, White Rose, I. xxvit 
7t, To oast ; bend. 

With that he smof hU hed adoun anon. 

And gan to motre^ I not what trewely. 

Chaueer, TroUns, 11. 640. 

8. To come upon; affect suddenly as if with a 
blow; strike. 

Above, the sky Is literally purple with heat; and the 
pitiless light emUee the gaser’s weary eye u it comes back 
from the white shore. 

Mre, OaOeeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxvlll. 
A sadden thought emote her. 

IT. Jf. Baker, New Timothy, p. 104. 
To Amite OlT, to cut alt with a atrong swift blow. 

He that leet smpfe tg asynt James hed wu Heroude 
Agrtppa. MandeviOe, Travels, p. 00. 

n, intrana. 1. To strike; collide; knock. 

Ye shuU emyte vpon hem of that other partye with-oute 
rennynge of yoore l^Ue. Mertin (B. E. T. S.X ffl> 

The heart melteth, and the knees emite together. 

Nxhain li. 10. 


8. To produce an effect as by a stroke ; come, 
enter, or penetrate with quickness and force. 
Arthur, looking downward u he past, 

Felt the light of her eyes into bis life 
Smite on the sudden. 

Tennyeon, Coming of Arthur. 

Iron clang and hammer’s ringing 
Smote upon his ear. IPhitaer, The Fountain. 
That loving tender voice 
. . . emote on his heart 
WOtiam Morrie, Earthly Paradise, II. 168. 

BBlite (emit), w. [<mite,v, Ctamit^.] 1. A 
blow. [l^v.Eng.] — 2, A small portion. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

BHliter (smi'tCr), n, [< ME. mitare s= D. mis- 
ter; as6witte + -cri.] 1. One who or that which 
smites or strikes. 


1 gave my back to the emUere. Isa. 1. 6. 

2t. A sword ; simitar. [In this use also ameeter, 
and really an accommodated form of .simitar. '] 
Put thy emiter up, and hear ; 

I dare not tell the truth to a drawn sword. 

R. Joneon, Tale of a Tub, Iv. 3. 

gmith (smith), n. [Early mod. E. also smith; < 
ME. amyth, < AB. smith s= OPrios. ametJiL mid, 
sst MD. D. amid = MLG. amit, amet, LG. mid 
as OHG. mid, MHO. mit, G. schmied s= Icel. 
midhr = Sw. Dan. anted = Goth, ^mitha (found 
only in comp, in weak form *amitha, namely 
aizormiiha, * ore-smith’); (a) Prop, a ‘worker 
in metal or wood with formative -th (cf. OHG. 
ameidar, an artisan, artist, with formative -dar 
ss B. -ther), < ■/ ami, work in metal, forge, prob. 
seen also in Gr. ayiAn, a knife for cutting and 
carving, a^iMeiv, cut or carve freely, oyivhrj, a 
two-pronged hoc or mattock, and the source of 
the words mentioned under smicker (AB. ami- 
cere, etc., neat, elegant), as well as of those 
connected with smooth: see smooth, (b) The 
word was formerly derived, as ‘he that smiteth’ 
(sc. with the hammer), from mite, v. ; but this is 
etymologically untenable, (e) It has also been 
explained as ‘ the smoother’ (sc. of metals, etc.); 
but the connection with smooth is remote (see 
above). The word occurs in man v specific com- 
pounds, as blacksmith, whitesmith, coppersmith, 
goUlamith, etc. Hence the surname Smith, also 
spoiled archaically Smyth, Smythe, and oven 
SmUth (where ij represents the old dotted y); 
with Goldmith, spearmith, etc., from the com- 
pounds.] 1. An artificer; especially, a worker 
with the hammer and in metal: as, a gold^v^rf^, 
a silvermtfA ; specifically (and now generally), 
a worker in iron. Boo blaeksfnith, 1. 

The emyth 

That foracth scharpe swerdoR oii hifi Btith. 

Chaucer, Kuigbt'g Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 1168. 

*‘The emyth that the made," seld Robyn, 

I pray Hoii wyrke hym woo." 

Robin Hood and the Monk ((TbUd’s Ballads, V. 0). 

The emilh with the tonga both worketh in the coals and 
faahioneth it with hammers. Isa. xliv. 12. 


2t. One who makes or effects anything. 

Tis said the Doves repented, though too late. 
Become the nnUhe of tbelr own foolish fate. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, til. 1268. 
Smith’! law. Seesawl. 

gmitll (smith), V. t. [< ME. mithen, mvthen, 
mythien, < AS. amithian (= D. ameden = MIjQ. 
ameden = OHG. atniddn, MHG. amiden, G. achmie- 
den (the Icel. amidha, work in metal or wood, 
depends on amidh, smiths’ work: see mootli) 
SB §w. smida =s Dan. amede ss Goth, ga-smithon, 
etc.), work as a smith, < rntfA, smith: see mith, 
a.] To fashion, as metal ; especially, to fashion 
with the hammer: at the present time most com- 
monly applied to ironwork. 

If he do it e^nyihM 

In-to slkul or to aithe, to sbhare or to kulter. 

Piere Plowman (BX ill. 806. 

A smvth men oleped daun Gerveya, 

That in lua forge emythed plough hameya. 

Chawer, MlUer’a Tale, L 576. 

ffwilf.ba.Tw (smith'am), n. A variant of meddum, 
smltlicraftt (smlth'kr&ft), n. The art of the 
smith; mechanical work; the making of useful 
and ornamental metal objects by hand. [Rare.] 


Inventors of pasturage, emithcrafl, and mnalck. 

iSVr W. Raleigh, Hist World, I. vi. 


• 4 . 


smither (smiTH'6r), a. [< ME, myther; origin 
obscure.] Light; active. [Prov. Eng.] 

Oavan was emyther utd amerte^ 

Owte of hU ateroppus he aterte. 

Aniure of Ariker, xlli. 10. {HaUiwM.) 


fttpit baraang (amiTH-^r-finz')i [^ withers 

4* dim. -een, usually of L. origin.] Small frag- 
ments. [CoUoq.] 

Be raised a j^tty quarrel there, I can tell yon —kicked 
the hostler half aoroaa the yard — knocked heaps of tbinga 
to emUhereene. W. Btaek, raaeton, ill. 


BmitllBrE (smiTH'to), n.pl. [Origin obscure.] 
Same as amithcreena, [Colloq.] 

** Smash the bottle toemUhere, the Divil 'a in ’im," said I. 

Tennyeon, Northern Cobbler, xviii. 

amlthery (smith '6r-i), n.; pi. mithdrica (-iz). 
[< smith + -cry.] 1 . The workshop of a smith ; 
a smithy; especially, a shop where wrought- 
iron work is made. 

The enUthery is as popular with the boys aa any depart- 
ment of the school. The Century, XXXVlll. 923. 

2. The practice of mechanical work, especially 
in iron: usually applied to hammer-work, as 
distinguished from more delicate manual op- 
erations. Also amithing. 

The din of all this emlthery may Sfjmo time or other poa- 
albly wake this noble duke. Burke, To a Noble lx>rd. 

SmltMail (smithM-an), a. f< Smith (see def., 
and mith, n.) + ^an.'] Of or pertaining to 
Adam Smith, a Scottish i)oUtical economist 
(17^-90), or his economic doctrines. 

In fact the theological aaaumptloua and inferencea of the 
Smithian economy greatly aided in giving it currency. 

New PrineeUni Rev., V. 830. 

amithing (smithying), n. [Verbal n. of smith, 
r.] Same as amith^, 2. 

Snuthsonian (smith-so^ni-an), a. [< Smithson 
(see def.) + -♦«».] Of or pertaining to Jsmes 
Smithson, an English scientific man and philan- 
thropist (died 1829), who left a legacy to the 
United States government to found at Wash- 
ington an institution for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge ; siiecifically, noting this in- 
stitution or its operations: as, Smithsonian Re- 
ports.— gmlthsonian gull, Larue emitheomanue, the 
American herring-gull. Couee, 1862. 
smitllBOllite (smith 'son -it), n. [< Smithson 
(see Smithsonian) 4* -tte^.] Native anhydrous 
zinc carbonate, an important ore of zinc: one of 
the group of rhombohedml carbonates, it occurs 
in rhombonedral or scalcriuhedral crystali^ also, more com- 
monly, massive, stalsctliic, incrusting, and earthy ; the 
color varies from white to gniy-^een and brriwn, less often 
bright green or blue. Also called calavvin, which namev 
however, properly belongs to the hydrous silicate, 
smithnm (smith'um), n. A variant of meddum. 
smithworjk (smith ' w6rk), n. The work of a 
smith; work in metals. The Engineer. 
smithy (smith'i), M. ; pi. amithwa (-iz). [< ME. 
smithy, mythy, amyththe, ameihi, miththe, < AS. 
smiththe =s OFries. amithe ss D. smidae, amida rr 
OHG. amitta, amidda, MHO. amitte, G. schmUide 
SB led. amidltja ss Sw. ame^lja = Dan. smedje, a 
smithjy': see smith.'] The workshop of a smith, 
especially of a worker in iron; a forge. 

Al thot world is Qoddes emiththe. Aneren Httete, p. 284. 

Under a spreading chestiiut-tree 
The village emithy stands. 

LmtgfdUnc, Village Blacksmith. 

smithy-coal (smith'i-kol), H. A grade of small 
coal habitually used by blacksmiths. [Eng.] 
smiting-line (Bml'ting-lin), n. A rope by which 
a yam-stoppered sail is loosened without its 
being necessary to send men aloft. [Eng.] 
smitt (smit), n. Same as amit^. 
smittodt (smit'ed). An obsolete past parti- 
ciple of smite. Imp. Diet. 
smitten (smit/n),p.o. [P^». of ^wf te, r.] Struck 
hard; afflicted; visited with some great disas- 
ter ; suddenly or powerfully affected in body or 
mind : sometimes used in compounds, as fever- 
amitten, droiight-andtten, love-smitten. 
smittle (smitM), r. t.; pret. and pp. atnittied, 
ppr. mittUng. [Freq. of «wffi.] To infect. 
Ray. [Prov. Eng.] 

smittle (smit'l), n. [< mittle, r.] Infection. 
Oroae. [Prov. Eng.] 

smittle (smit'l), a. [< smittle, r.] Infectious. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Canat thou stay here? ... In course thou oanst. . . . 
Get tiiy saddles off, lad, and come in ; 'tia a emitOe night 
for rheumatics. U. Kingdey, Geoffry Hamlyn, xxxvi. 

smittlish (smit'lisb), a. [< smittle 4- -tek^.] 
Same as stniWe. [Local, Eng.] 
smoakt, r. and n. An obsolete spelling of moke. 
smock (smok), fi. and a. [< ME. amok, moc, 
smock, < AS. amoc =s Icel. amokkr, a smock, 
= OHG. amoecho, a smock; cf. OSw. smog, a 
round hole for the head ; Icel. ameyyja =s Dan. 
amdge, slip off one’s neck ; from the verb, AS. 
ame6gan, amugan (pp. amogen), creep into (cf. 
E. dial, moot:, draw on, as a glove or stocking), 
=s Icel. amjUga, creep througn a hole, put on a 
garment, sb mHG. amiegen, cling or creep into, 
G. achmiegen, cling to, bend, etc. Cf. amug^, 
smuggle^. Hence .vwtekef.] L n. 1. A garment 
worn by w^omen corresponding to the shirt worn 
by men ; a chemise ; a shift. 



smock 
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imoko<-ccttSoiiiliig 


Oh lUitur’d WADoh! 

Pale as thy amoekJ 8hak., Oth^lo^ v. 2. {S78. 

Many ot their women and children goe onely In their 
tmoek» and shirts. Caryai, Cradities^ L 108. 

Tliy unoek of silken both faire and white. 

OteenOttveM (Child’s Ballads, IV. 241). 

2. A smock-frock. 

A happy people, that live aooordine to nature, . . . their 
appareil no other than lintien breeches; over that a mock 
close girt unto them with a towell. 

Sandy»t Travailes, p. 14. 

Already th^ see the field thronged with country folk, 
the men in clean white smoekt or velveteen or fustian 
ooats, with rough plush waistcoats of many colours. 

T, UughM, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 2. 

Il.fff. Belcviging or relating to women; ohar- 
actoristic of women; female: common in old 
writers. 

Sem. Good sir. 

There are of us can be as exquisite traitors 

As e'er a male conspirator of you all. 

Cet. Ay, at smosir^treason, matron, I believe you. 

B. Jomon^ Oatillno, iv. 5. 

Plague ... on his smodir-loyalty ! 

Drydeiif Spanish Friar, 11. 1. 

smock (smok), r. t. [< smock, m.] 1. To pro- 
vide with or clothe in a smock or smock-frock. 

Tho’ tmockd, or lurr’d and purpled, still the clown. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

2. To shir or pucker. See smocking, 
smock-facet ( smok 'fas), n . An effeminate face. 

Chapman, AH J’ools. v. 1. 

Smo^-faced (smok^fast), a. Having a femi- 
nine countenance or complexion; white-faced; 
pale-faced. 

Young Eudymlon, your smooth, emock^/ae’d boy. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, x. 491. 

smock-frock (smok'frok), n, A garment of 
coarse linen, resembling a shirt, in shape, worn 
by field-laborers over their other clothes : simi- 
lar to tho PYench blouse. The yoke of this gar- 
ment at its best is elaborately shirred or puck- 
ered. See smocking. 

A clothes-line, with some cloUios on it, striped bine and 
red, and a tmock-froek, is stretched between the tranks of 
some stunted wlllowa Jiwtkin, Elements of Prawlng, iU. 

amockillg (smok'ing), n. [< smock + An 

ornamental shirring, recently used, intended to 
imitate that on the smock-frocks of field-la- 
borers. The lines, instead of being horizontal, 
form a honeycomb, the material being puckered 
diagonally. 

This shirt was a curious garment, of the finest drawn 
hair, and exquisitely wrought in a kind of mnoeking, with 
each little nest caught t<»ether by tiny Ixiws of red and 
blue ribbon. The CriUe, XL 147. 

flOOLOCkless (smok'les), a. [ME. smokies ; < smock 

‘less,’} Having no smock; unclothed. 

I hope it be nat your entente 
That I emokUs out of your paleys wente. 

Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 1. 819. 

amock-linen (smok'lin'^en), n. Strong linen 
from which smock-frocks are made, especially 
in Phigland. 

Bmock-mill (smok'mil), n. A form of wind- 
mill of which the mill-house is fixed and the 
cap only turns round as the wind varies, it 
thus differs from the post-miU, of which the whole fabric 
is movable round a vertical axis. It is also vailed the 
DuUth mill, as being that most commonly employed in 
the Netherlands for pumping, 
smock-race (smok'ras), n. A race for which 
a smock is the prize. 

Stnoek Eaeen are commonly performed by the young 
country wenches, and so called because the prize is a 
hollanu smock, or shift, usually decorated with ribbands. 

SkruU, Sports and Pastimes, p. 476. 

smock-racixig (smok'ra^sing), n. The running 
of a smock-race or of smock-races. 

Among other amasements. rnnoek-rwing by women was 
kept up there [Pall Mall] till 1733. 

Leaky, Eng. in 18tb Cent, iv. 

smokable (Kmo'ka-bl), a. [< smoke + ‘able.} 
Capable of being smoked, 
smoke (smok), r.; pret. and pp. smoked^ ppr. 
smoking. [Formerly also smom; < ME. smol^n^ 
smokien (pret. smokede) ; < AS. smoeian, smoci^ 
gan (=; MD. smoken, smooken, D. smoken s 
ML(P. smoken, LG. smoken^ sn^ooken, also smoken 
=£ G. schmaHch€n,A{sk\.schmoch4in ss Dan. smdge), 
smoke, reek ; a secondary form, taking the place 
of the orig. strong verb smedcan (pret. smedCf 
pp. smocen), smoke; perhaps related to Or. 
agbxeiVf hum slowly, smolder. Of. Ir. much « 
W. mwg, smoke; ef. also smottr, smother,} L 
intrans. 1. To emit smoke; throw off volatile 
matter in the form of vapor or exhalation ; reek ; 
fame ; especially, to send off visible vapor as 
the product of combustion. 


(teesn Margsrst saw 

Thy murderous faiohlon smoking in bis blood. 

SM., Rich, tn., 1 1 04. 
To him no temple stood 

Or altar mmkod. Mwon, P. L, L 498. 

Lo then the King is with his Noble* set, 

And all the crouded Table tmooPs with meat 

J. Beaumont, Payohe, ill. 172. 

2. To bum; be kindled; rage; fume. 

The anger of the Lord and his Jeelousy shall mnoke against 
that man. Pent, xm 20. 


How Wolsey broke off the Insurance is very well told. 
Mistress Anne waa ''sent home again to her father for a 
•eason ; whereat she smoked. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), Forewords, p. x., note. 


3. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. 

Proud of his steeds he smokes along the field. 

JDryden, ASneid, vii. 909. 


4. To smell or hunt something out ; susj^ect 
something; perceive a hidden fact or meaning. 
[Now only oolloq.l — 6. To permit the passage 
of smoke outward instead of drawing it up- 
ward; send out smoke for want of sufficient 
draft: said of chimneys, stoves, etc. 

When, in obedience to our Instmotlons, a Are was lighted, 
the chimney stnoked so badly that we had to throw open 
door and windows, and to sir, as it were, in the open air. 

D. Christie Mu/msy, Weaker Vessel, xxxix. 


6. To draw fumes of burning tobacco, opium, or 
the like, into, and emit them from, the mouth; 
use tobacco or opium in this manner. 

I hate married women ( Do they not hate me, and, aim- 
ply because I smoke, try to draw their husbands away from 
my society ? Thadceray, Flta-Boodle’s Confesaiona. 


7. To suffer as from overwork or hard treat- 
ment; be punished. 

Some of you shall smoke for It in Rome. 

Shak., Tit. And., Iv. 2. 111. 

8. To emit dust, as when beaten. 

At every stroke their jackets did snwke. 

Bobin Hood and the Ran^ (Child’s Ballads, V. 209X 
toMftkiwg salts. See saHi. 

n. trans. 1 . To apply smoke to ; blacken with 
smoke; hang in smoke; medicate or dry by 
smoke ; fumigate : as, to smoke infected cloth- 
ing ; to subject to the action of smoke, as meat ; 
cure by means of smoko ; smoke-dry ; also, to 
incense. Smoking meat consists in exposing meat pre- 
viously salted, or rubl^ed over with salt, to wood-smoke 
in an apartment so distant from the Are aa not to be 
unduly lieated by It, tbe smoko being admitted by Aues 
at the bottom of the side walla Here the meat absorbs tbe 
eiiipyreumalic acid of the smoke, and is dried at the same 
time. The kind of wood used affects the quality and taste 
of the meat, smoke from beech and oak l>elng preferable 
to that from Ar and larch. Smoke from the twigs and ber- 
ries of juniper, or from rosemary, peppermint, etc., im- 
parts somewhat of the aromatic Aavor of these plants. A 
slow smoking with a slender Are is better than a quick and 
hot on^ as it allows ilic empyreumatic principles time to 
penetrate into the interior without over-drying the out- 
side. 


Why. you know you navar laugh at the old fdlka^ and 
navar fly at your aarvanta, nor smoks peoffla bafora thatr 
facaa. Mkn Bwmoy, Ceetlia, vL 11. 

6. Toraise dust from by beating; ^^dust”: as, 
ru smoke his jacket for him. ^oUoq.] 

1*U smoke your aldn-ooatk an I oatch you right. 

8SaA.,K.Johiiru. 1.189. 

^^^lyiiiod.E.alB 08 mo<iik; < 
ME. smokef < AS. smooa [rare), < smedem (pret. 
smede. pp. imoeert)^ smoke, reek : see smoKCf v. 
This form has taken the place of tiie more orig. 
noun, E. dial, smeeeh, < ME. smeehf smehe^ < AS. 
smSo, sm^Ot umlaut fonns of smede (ss D. smook 
ss MLG. smok. LG. smook ss MHG, smoueh, G. 
sehmauch, G. dial, sehmoch m Dan. mdg), smoke, < 
smedcan (vp. smocen) f moke i see smoke, v,} 1. 
The exhalation, visible vapor, or material that 
escapes or is expelled from a burning substance 
during combustion; applied especially to the 
volatile matter expelled from wood, coal, peat, 
etc., together with the solid matter which is 
carried off in suspension with it, that expelled 
from metallic substances being more generally 
called /time or fumes. 

The hill obouen bigan to quake, 

And tharof rase a ful grete reke, 

Bot that was ful wele smril and smske. 

Holy Hood (E. B. T. 8.X p. 94. 

Laud we tbe gods ; 

And let our oroolcedsmokes climb to their noetrlla 
From our bleat altars. Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 477. 

Die smook of juniper ... is in great request with us 
at Oxford, to sweeten our chambers. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 2C8. 

Psually the name smoke is applied to this vaporous mix- 
ture discharged fri>m a chimney only when it contains a 
sufficient amount of Anely divided carnon to render it dark- 
coloured and distinctly visible. Bneye. Brit., XXII. 18a 

2. Anything that resembles smoke; steam; 
vapor; watery exhalations; dust. 

In vayne, mine eyes, in valne you wast your teores, 

In vayne my sighs, the smokes ot my despalres. 

Sir W. BaMgh, quoted in Puttenham’s Arte of Eng. Poeste, 

ip. 166. 

Hence — 8. Bomething unsubstantial; some- 
thing ephemeral or transient: as, the affair 
ended in smoke. 


This helpless smoke of words doth me no riglit 

Shak., Lucreoe, 1. 1027. 

4. The act or process of drawing in and puff- 
ing out the fumes of burning tobacco, opium, 
or the like. [CoUoq.] 

Soldiers . . . lounging about, taking an early morning 
smoke. W. H. Bussell, Dhiry in India, xxvlT 

6. A chimney. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
Dublin hath Houses of more than one Smook. 

Petty, Polit. Survey of Ireland, p. 9. 
A diy smoke, the holding of an unlighted cigar or pipe 
between tlie lips. [Colloq. ]— Like smoke, very rapidly. 
[Slang.] 


Smokyng the temple. Chauesr, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1423. 
Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was smoking a 
musty room, comes me the prince. 

Shak., Much Ado, 1. 3. 60. 
An old smoked wall, on which the rain 
Ban down in streaks ! B. Jonson, Volpone, i. 1. 

2. To affect in some way with smoke; espo- 
oially, to drive or expel by smoke : generwly 
with out; also, to destroy or kill, as bees, by 
smoke. 

Are not these Ales gone yet ? Pray quit my house, 

I’U rnnoke you out rise. B. Jtmson, Staple of News, ii. 1. 
Tbe king, upon that outrage against his person, smoked 
the Jesuits out ot his nest 

Sirs. Sandys, State of ReligioD (ed. 

^ So the king arose, and went 

To smoke the scandalous hive of those wild bees 
That made such honey in his realm. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

3. To draw smoke from into the mouth and 
uff it out ; also, to bum or use in smoking; in- 
ale the smoke of: as, to smoke tobacco or 

opium ; to smoke a pipe or a cigar. 

Here would he smoke his pipe of a sultry afternoon, en- 
joying the soft southern brmze. 

Irving, KnickertxKiker, p. Ica 

4. To smell out; find out; scent; perceive; 
perceive tho meaning of ; suspect. [Archaic.] 

Ill hang you both, you rascals I 
. . . yon for the purse you cut 
In Paul’s at a sennon ; I have smeaksd you, ha ! 

Massinger, City Madam, Hi. L 
It roust be a very plausive invention that carries It; 
they begin to smoke me, Shak., All’s Well, iv. 1. sa 

5t. To sneer at ; quiz ; ridicule to one’s face. 

This is a vile dog ; I see that slready. No offence ! H% 
ha, ha I to him ; to him, Petulant : smoks him. 

Corigretae, Way at the World, ill. 36. 
Pray, madam, smoke miaa yonder biting her Ups, and 
playing with her fan. aufi/t, POUte Convaraatkni, i. 


Taking mon^ like smoke. 

Mayhsw, London Labour and London Poor, III. 106. 
Lemdon snu^, a duU-gray color. 

smoke-arcti (smok'lirch), n. The smoke-box of 
a locomotive. 

gmoke-ball (smok'hfll), n. 1. Milit., a spheri- 
cal case filled with a composition which, while 
burning, emits a great quantity of smoke: used 
chiefly for purposes of concealment or for an- 
noying an enemy’s workmen in siege opera- 
tions. — 2. A ball, used in trap-shooting, which 
on being struck emits a cloud of dark smoke. 
W. W. (keener f The Gun, p. 504. 

smoke-ball (smdk'bel), it. A glass hell or dish 
suspended over a flame, as of a lamp or gas- 
light, to keep the smoke from blackening the 
ceiling. 

smoke-black (smdk'blak), n. Ijainpblack. 

smok^board (smdk'bdrd), n. A sliaing or sus- 
pended board or plate placed before tbe upper 
part of a fireplace to increase the draft. 

smoke-box (smok'boks), it. A chamber in a 
steam-boiler, at the ends of the tubes or flues 
and opposite to the fire-box, into which all the 
gases of combustion enter on their way to the 
smoke-stack. 

smoke-brown (smOk'broun), n. In enUm., an 
obscure grayisn brown, resembling the hue of 
thick smoko. 

smoke-busk (smfik'btuth), n. Same as smoke^ 
tree, 

amoke-condeiifer(smdk'k(yn.den'sflr),e. Same 
as smoke-ufosher. 

smoke-omummer (smfik'kqn-sfi^mlir), n. An 
apparatus for consuming or burning all the 
smoke from a Are. 

sm<dce-o(mffiisiii2Mr (sm5k'kqn-sfi lining), a. 
Serving to consume or bum smoke: ns, a mbke^ 
eonsumfng furnace. 



smtfktt-dxy 

iaai0lc6*4nr (snidk^drl). V, t To dry or cure t>y 
smoke : as, smoibs-drtsameat. See mokef v, t , , 1. 
amoka-llarmtif St (smdk'fkr^ vaings), n. pi 1 . 
Same as penteooitaU* 

Am for your and P6t6r>penoe. I make no 

raokonlng. J 0 vm, Worka !▼. 1070. 

2. Same as hearth^tax, 

smoke-gray (smok'grft), n. An orange-gray 
color of moderate luminosity. 

smoke-konse (smdk'hous), n. 1 . A building in 
whicb meats or dsh are cured by smoking; also, 
one in which smoked meats are stored. The 
former is ^vlded with hooka for anapandlns the pieces 
to be amoked, which are hung over a awolderlng fire kin- 
dled at the bottom of the apartment 
I fecoUeoted the moke-howe, an out-building appended 
to all Virginian establlahmenta for the smoking of hama 
and other klnda of meMt. 

Jning, Crayon Papers, Balph Blngwood. 

2. In Imther^mamf*^ a close room heated by 
means of a fire of 
spent tan, which 
smolders, but pro- 
duces no dame, it la 
naed for unhalrlng hldea, 
which are hung up In the 
amoly atmosimere until 
Incipient fermentation 
has softened the epider- 
mis and the roots of the 
hair. 

smoke-jack (smok^ 

jak),n. l.Amaohine 
for turning a roast- 
ing-Bpit by means of a 
dy-wheel or -wheels, 
set in motion by the 
current of ascending 
air in a chimney. 



and 


The tmoHjack clanked, 
id the tall clock ticked 


Stnolce-Jack. 
a, a, th« chininey, cuntructed in a 
circular form ; strooff tutr placed 


with official importance. over th« ftreplace. to support the 
J. W, Palmer, After his »»»««'■> with vanes radiotinjr 

iVInd m lie troiii its center, set in motion by the 
ia.Uia, p. IIA heated air, and coni- 

2 On wnilwatra a 'nunteating. »>y the pinion «/ and the 
. yn railways, a crown wheel e. with the pulley /. 
hood or covering for from which motion istr.snsniitte(l to 
the end of a stove- «*e .pU by the chain pacing over it, 

pipe, on the outside of a oar. Also called atove^ 
jack, 

smokeless (smok'les), a, [< amoke 4* -/css.] 
Having, emitting, or causing little or no smoke : 
as, aniokcleaa powder. 

No noontide bell invitee the country round ; 

Tenants with aigha the ntwkeUm towers survey. 

Pope, Moral Eaaays, UL 191. 
I saw 

On my left, through the beechoa, 

Thy palace, Ooddesa, 

Smokdem, empty t 

M. Arnold, The Strayed Reveller. 

smokelessly (smdk'les-li), adv. Without smoke. 
The appliances for, or niethoda of, consuming coal 
emokoiesdu are already at work. TAe Bn^neer, LXIX. 857. 

smokelessness (smok'les-nes), n. The charac- 
ter or state of being smokeless, 
smoke-money (smdk'mun'i), n. Same ma smoke- 
eilver, 

smoke-painted (smdk'pan^ted), a. Produced 
by the process of smoke-painting, 
smoke-painting (smok'^mn^tin^, n. The art 
or process of producing ora wings in lampblack, 
or carbon deposited from smoke. Compare 
kapnography. 

smoke-penny (smdk'peu'l), n. Bame as smoke- 
silver, 

smoke-pipe (smdk'plp), n. Same as smoke- 
stack, 

smoke-plant (smdk' plant), n. 1. Same as 
smoke-wee, — 2. A hyoroid polyp, often seen in 
aquariums. 

smoke-ouarts ( smdk^kw&rts ),n. Smoky quartz. 
See sfmky, 

smoker (smd'k^r), n. [sx B. smoker sr G. 
sehmaucher; as smoke + -eri.] 1. One who or 
that which smokes, in any sense of the verb, 
(a) One who hsbituiilly unokM tobscoo or opium, (b) one 
who imoke-diiM meat, (e) One who qnhwet or makes 
•port of another. 

These wooden Wits, Uiese QuisseriL Queerers, Smokerot 
These praotioal, nothing-so-eaw Jokers. 

Oofnum Ms Vaunger, Poetics] vagaries, p 16a (JDaeiu.) 

2. See the quotation. 

At Preston, before the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1882, every person who had a cottage with a ohimney, 
and used the latter, had a vote, and was called a maker. 

HamweU. 

8. A smoking-car. [Oolloq., U. SO 
The engine, baggage oar and emoler passed over all 
tIgiK. The Sngineer, LXX. 68. 

4. The long-billed curlew, }fumenius Umgiros- 
tris: so called from the shape of the bill, which 
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looks as if the bird had a pipe in its mouth. 
G . Trumbull, [New Jersey.] — giiiolBer*s cancer, 
an epithelioma of the Ups or mouth which la considered to 
be due to the meohaniosi Irritation of thepipe. — BnieiBCr*S 
hfMxt See A«arf.---amoker*s patches, a form of leneo- 
placla buocalis, causing white patohM on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and lips. , 

smoke-rocket (smdk^Tok^et), n. In plumbing, a 
device for testing the tightness of house-drains 
by generating smoke within them. 

Smoke-Ball (smok'sal), n, A small sail hoisted 
against the foremast forward of the galley-fun- 
nel when a ship 
rides head to 
wind, to give 
the smoke ortho 
galley an opi^or- 
tunity to rise, 
and to prevent 
it from being 
blown aft to the 
quarter-deck, 
smoke-skftde 
(smok'shad), n. 

A scale some- 
times adopted 
in estimating 
by their color 
the amount of 
unbumt carbon 
In the gases 
yielded by coal 
burned in grates 

or stoves: it ranges from 0 to 10, the latter 
number applying when the color is very black 
and dense. 

smoke-sllvsr (smok'siKv^r), n. Money former- 
ly paid annually to tho minister of a parish as 
a modus in lieu of tithe-wood. 

smoke-stack (smok'stak), n, A pipe, usually 
of sheet-iron, tlirough which the smoke and 
gases of combustion from a steam-boiler are 
discharged into the open air. See cut under 
passenger-engi we. 

smoke-stone (smok'stOn), w. Same as smoky 
quarts, or cairngorm, 

smoke-tight (smok^tft), a. Impervious to 
smoke; not permitting smoke to enter or escape. 

smoke-tree (smok'trg), n, A tree-like shrub, 
Uhus CoHnua, native in southern Europe, culti- 
vated elsewhere for ornament. Moat of the flowers 
are usually abortive, and the panicle develops Into alight 




X, Branch with Fruit and Sterile Pedicels of Smoke*tree ( /tfms Coti- 
Mtts ) ; a, the inflorescence, a, a flower ; fl, a fruit, with sterile pedicels. 

feathery or cloud-llke bunch of a green or reddish color 
(whence the above name, also that of fringe^treeX The 
wood yields a valuable dye, the young fuatic (which see, 
under fuetie) ; the leaves are used for tanning (see teaUno). 
Also called moke-bueh, emoke-piant, Venetian sumae, and 
Fema's-imrnac. 

smoke-washer (smdk'wosh'^r), n. A device 
for purifying smoke by washing as it passes 
through a chimney-flue, a simple form drives a 
spray ox water upward into the flue. The water falls back 
slier passing through the smoke, is ooUeoted below, and 
furnishes a black pigment, used for paint. A more com- 
plicated apparatus consists of a vertical cylinder of boiler- 
riates having several perforated diaphragms of sheetdron. 
Water is made to enter at the top while the smoke enters 
below and is forced upward by a powerful exhaust. 

smokewood (smdk'wfld), «. The virginV 
bower. Clematis ViiaVba: so called because boys 
smoke its porous stems. fProv. £ng.] 
smokily (smd'ki-li), adv. In a smoky manner. 
smoUness (smd'ki-nes), n. The state of being 
smol^. 

smoklDg (smd'kiug), fi. [Verbal n. of smoke, 
V.] 1. The act m emitting smoke. — 2. The 


act of holding a lighted cigar, cigarette, or pipe 
in the mouth and drawing in and emitting the 
smoke: also used in composition with refer- 
ence to things connected with this practice: as, 
a smoking-car \ a smohing-aisXoon. — 3. A quiz- 
zing; bantering. 

“Oh I" oiled Mrs, Thnde, “what a tmoking did Miss 
Burney give Mr. Crutchley 1 ' 

Mme. D'ArUay, Diary. H. 89. {Davies.) 

4t. The act of spying, suspecting, or ferreting 
out. Dekker. 

smoking (smocking), p. a. Emitting smoke or 
steam; 'lienee, brisk or fierce. 

Look how it begins to rain, and by the clouds, if I mis- 
take not, we shall presently have a tmoking shower, and 
therefore ait close. /. IFoKon, Complete Angler, p. 104. 

smoking-cap (sino'king-kap), n, A light cap 
without vizor and often ornamental, usually 
worn by smokers. 

smoking-car (smo'king-kar), n. A railroad-car 
in which smojdng is permitted, [U. S.] 
smoking-carril^ Como' king- kar^aj), n. A 
smoking-car. L^ng.l 

smoking-dnek (smd'kiug-duk), n. The Amer- 
ican wi^eon, Mareca amerieana : said to be so 
called from some fancied resemblance of its 
note to the pufidng sound of f^erson smoking. 
See cut under wmgeon, E. Kennicott, [Brit- 
ish America.] 

smoking-jacket (smo'king-jak'et), n, A jacket 
for wear while smoking. 

smoking-lamp (smd'kmg-lamp), n, A lamp 
hung up on board of a man-of-war during hours 
when smoking is permitted, for the men to 
light their pipes by. 

smokingly (smd'king-li), adv. Like or as smoke. 
The sudden dis-appearlng of the TA>rd 
Seem'd like to Powder fired on a l>oor^ 

When smokitMly it mounts in sudden flash. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii. The Vocation. 

smol^g-room (smd'king-rfim), n. A room, as 
in a pnvate dwelling or a hotel, set apart for 
the use of smokers. 

smoky (smo'ki), a, [Formerly also smoaky; < 
ME. smoky; < smoke, n,, 4* -yl.] 1. Emitting 

smoke, especially mucli smoke; smoldering: 
as, smoky fires. 

Then rise, O fleecy Fog ! and raise 
The glory of her coming days ; 

Be aa the cloud that flecks the seaa 
Above her tnmiky argosies. 

Brel Barie, San Francisco. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of smoke. 

London appears In a mornftiR drowned In a black dond, 
and all the day after smothered with smoky fog. Harvey. 

8. Filled with smoke, or with a vapor resem- 
bling it; filled with a naze; hazy: as, a smoky 
atmosphere. 

Swich a reyne from hevene gan avale 
That every maner woman that was there 
Hadde of that smoky reyu a verray fere. 

Chaueer, Troilus, it 828. 

4. Subject to be flUed with smoke from the 
chinmeys or fireplaces. 

He is as tedlons 

As a tired horse, a railing wife ; 

Worse than a smoky house. 

Skak., I Hen, IV., Hi. 1, 16L 

6. Emitting smoke in an objectionable or trou- 
blesome way: said of chimneys, stoves, etc., 
sending out smoke, at fireplaces and pipe- 
holes, into the house, because of poor draft. — 
0. Stained or tarnished with smoke. 

Lowly sheda 

With smoky rafters. Milton, Comas, 1. 824. 
7t. Quick to smoke an idea ; keen to smell out 
a secret ; suspicious. 

Besides, Sir, people in this town are more smoaky and 
Buapicioua Oxford, you know, is the seat of the Muses, 
and a man is naturally permitted more ornament and gar- 
niture to his conversation than they will allow in this lati- 
tude. Foote, llie Liar, i. 1. 

I-gad, I don't like his Looks— he seems a little smoky. 

Cihber, Provoked Husband, IL 

8. Of the color of smoke ; of a grayish-brown 
color.— Smoky batL Molossus nasutus, the South Ameri- 
can monk-bat. — Smoky plOS, the large dark-brown Jays of 
the genua PeOorkinus.— Smoky quBXtl, the smol^ or 
browniah-ydlow variety of ouarta lound on Pike’s Peak 
(CoioradoX in Scotland, and in “ “ 


Brazil : same aa ea4m- 
gonn.— Smoky topaz, a name frequently applied by Jew- 
elers to smoky quartz.— Smoky Qnno, urine of a darkish 
color, occurring in some cases of nephritis. The color is 
due to the presence of a small quantity of Mood.— Smoky 
wainscot. Lewania impure, a British moth.— Smoky 
wave, Acidaiia/timato, a British geometrld moth, 
smolder, smoulder (smdl'd^r), v, [Early mod. 
E. also smooMer; < AfE. smolderen, smoldren, 
< smolder, a stifling smoke: see smolder, a., 
smother, n. Of. LQ. smblen, smelen, smolder, ae 
D. smeulen, smoke hiddenly, smolder, ss G. dial. 
schmoUm, stifle, bum slowly: see smeU. The 



smolder 

form may have been influenced by Dan. muU 
drOf crumble, molder, < duet.] I. intram, 

1. To bum and smoko without flame; be 
smothery. 

In tmolderamie rnnoke. 

AtMtnre^ve Poem* (e<I. Morris), II. 

Tbe miwidd«ri7i.g wocd-beap by the garden btuiied. 

Mifrri*, Barthiy FaradUe, 11. 342. 

Hence — 2. To exist in a suppressed state; 
bum inwanily, without outward demonstration, 
as a thought, passion, and the like. 

A doubt that ever emotUder^d in the hearts 
Ot those great Lords and Barons of his realm 
Flash'd forth and Into war. 

Tennygon, Coming of Arthur. 

We frequently find in the writings of the Inquisitors 
language which implies that a certain amount of scepti- 
cism was, even iti their time, nmulderiiuj In some minds. 

Leeky, nationalism, 1. 108. 

n. trans. If. To suffocate; smother. 

They preassed forward vnder their ensigiies, bearing 
downo such as stood In their way, and with their owne 
fire smoddered and burnt tliem to aahes. 

Jloliwthedf Hist. Eng., iv. 9. 
This wind and dust, see how it smolder* me; 

• Some drink, good Clocester, or I die for drink. 

Peele, Edward I. 

2. To discolor by the action of fire. 

Aside the beacon, up whose nmouldercd stones 
The tender ivy-trails creep thinly. 

Cderidffe, The Destiny of Nations. 

amolder, smonlder (smdl'd^r), n, [< ME. 
imoldery a var. of sniorther^ a stifling smoko: 
see smother. Of. smoldSry t*.] Slow or sup- 
pressed combustion; smoko; smother. 

Ac the srocdio and the emolder (var. smortkre] that smyi 
in owre eyghen, 

That is coneltyse and vnkyudenesse that qiiencheth goddes 
mercy. Pier* Plounnan (BX xvii. 341. 

The smoulder stops onr nose with stench, the fume of- 
fends our eies. 

Oaseofffne, Deuise ot a Mask for Viscount Monutacute. 

smolderingness, smonlderingness (smard^r- 
ing-ues), n. Disposition to smolder. [Rare.] 

Whether any of our national peculiarities may be traced 
to our use of stoves, as a certain closeness of the U|)S in 
pronunciation, and a smothered emoutderingnese of dis- 
position, seldom roused to open flame If 

Lowell^ Bigiow Papers, Ist ser., Int. 

smolderyf, smOHlderyt, a, [Also smouldry; < 
s-wo/dcr + -yA.] Smothery; suffocating. 

None can breath, nor see, nor hoare at will, 

Through emouidry cloud of dusklsh stlncklng smoke. 

Spenser, F, Q., L vll. 18. 

Smoltz (smolt), n, [Prob, a var, of smelt^, Cf. 

A salmon in its second year, when it 
has lost its parr-marks and assumed its silvery 
scales; the stage of salmon-growth between 
the parr and the grilse. The smolt proceeds 
at once to the sea, and reappears in fresh water 
as the grilse. 

W'hen th^ (salmon] remove to the nca, they assnme a 
more brilliant dress, and there become the smolt, varying 
from four to six inches In length. Baird. 

Bmolt*^ (smolt), rt. [< smolt, smylt, AS. smeolt, 

smylt, clear, brigh^ serene.] Smooth and shin- 
ing. BalUwcU, [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 
smoocll, r, t. Same as smutch. 

■mooldert, V. An obsolete form of smolder. 
amoor (smdr), V, See smarc^, 
smooth (smfiTH), a. and n. [< ME. smoothe, 
smothe, also sniethe (> E. dial, snteeth), < AS. 
smothe, in earliest form smdthi (only in neg. 
unsmothe, nnsmdf AOytisually with umlaut smethe, 
ONorth. smothe, usually with umlaut smoethe, 
smooth, = MLG. smode, LO. smode, smoede., also 
smoe, also MLG. smodich, LG. smodig, smooth, 
malleable, ductile; related to MD,smedigh,smih 
digh, D. smydiy sMLG. 8midich,\^,8midig,in}^- 
leable.ssMHQ. gesmidic, G.^cscAwcidiy, malle- 
able, ductile, smooth, =; Sw. Dan. smidig, plia- 
ble ; to OHG. gesmidi, gesmkia, metal, MHG. ge- 
smi^, metal, metal weapons or ornaments, G. 
geschmeidc, ornaments; and ult.to smith : see 
smith. The related forms smooth and smith, and 
the other forms above cited, with Icel. smidh 
sr Bw, smide, smiths’ work, etc., point to an 
orig. strong verb, Qoth.*smcithan (pret. *smaith, 
pp. *smithans) = AS. ^smitkan (pret. ^smdth, 
pp. *smithtm), forge (metals) ; cf. Sw. dial, smida 
(pret. smed, pp. smiden), smooth . Smooth would 
tnen mean orig. ^forged,’ ‘flattened with the 
hammer’ (cf. Sw. smiaeMern ss Dan. smed^em, 
‘wTought-iron’); ult. y smi, work in metals, 
forge: see smif^..] I. a. 1. Having a surface 
so uniform that the eye and the touch do not 
readily detect any projections or irregularities 
in it ; not rough ; of water, not rufll^, or not 
undulating. 
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The erthe Ml be than even and haH 
And smeths and dare da oryatale. 

Bampole, Piioke d Conacienee, L 6849. 
My smooth inoiat hand, were It with thy hand felt, 
Would In thy palm diaaolve^ or aeem to melt. 

Shak., Venua and Adonla, 1. 148. 
While smooth Adonla from hla native rook 
Ran purple to the aea. MiUon, P,t.,L 460. 

Try the rough water aa well aa the smooth. 

0, W, Boimss, Emerson, ix. 

2. Free from hair : as, a smooth face. 

Behold Eaau my brother ia a hidry maiv and I am a 
smoofth man. Gen. xxvii. 11. 

3. Free from lumps : especially noting flour, 
starch, and the like. 

Put the flour and aolt In a bowl, and add a little at a 
time of the water or milk, working it very smoclh aa you 
go on. 

M. norland, Common Sense in the Hooaehold, p. 188. 

4. Not harsh; not rugged; even; harmonious. 
Ourapeeohia made melodiona or harmonicaU, not ondy 

by atrayned tunea, aa thoae of Miiaiok. but alao by oholae 
of amootAa worda. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Pueale, p. 104. 
He writt not a smooth vorao, but agreat deal of aenae. 

Ati^rep, Lives (Lucius Carey). 
Smooth verse, inspired by no unlettered Muse. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vL 

5. Using pleasing or euphonious language. 

Tbe only smooth poet of those times. Mdton. 

6. Ill Gr, gram., tree from aspiration; not rough: 
as, a smooth mute ; the smooth breathing. — 7. 
Bland; mild; soothing; insinuating; wheed- 
ling: noting persons or speech, etc. 

T have been politic with my friend, smooth with mine 
enemy. Shah., As you Like it, v. 4. 46. 

They know howe smooth soeuer his lookea were, there 
waa a diueil in his bosoroe. 

Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 80. 
Smooth words he had to wheedle simple souls. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, 11. 

8. Free from anything disagreeable or unpleas- 
ant. 

Prophesy not unto us right things, speak unto us smooth 
things, prophesy deceits. Isa. xxx. 10. 

From Ruinour's tongues 
They bring smooth comforts false. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Ind., 1. 40. 

9. Unruffled; calm; even; complaisant: as, 
a smooth temper. 

Hia grace looks cheerfully and smooth to-day. 

Shdk., Klch. IIL, Hi. 4. 60. 

10. Without jolt, jar, or shock; even: as, 
smooth sailing; smooth driving. — 11. Gentle; 
mild; placid. 

As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face ot the curled streams. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, 1. 1. 

12. Free from astringeney, tartnoss, or any 
stinging or titillating character; soft to the 
nerves of taste: used e8|>eciaUy of spirit. — 

13. In ffodl., notrough, as an unsculpturod sur- 
face, or one without visible elevations (as gran- 
ules, points, papilliB, and nodes) or impres- 
sions (as strife, punctures, and foveeo), though 
it may bo thinly clothed with hairs or minute 
scales. — 14. In hot, either opposed to scabrous 
(that is, not rough), or eauivalent to alahrous 
(that is, not pubescent) : the former is the more 
correct sense. Gray.— smooth alder. Secohfar, i. 
— Smooth blenay, the ahanny.— Smooth oalf, fiber, 
file. See the noune.— SmCKlth fhlL Same aa rap-/uf{. 
—Smooth holly. See //edyenrpa.— Smooth hound, a 
kind of ahark, Muetelue hinnulus, with the akin leaa aha- 
greened than uaual.— Smooth lungwort See lungwort 
— Smooth muscle a iion-atriatM muaole.— Smooth 
painting, in stained-glam work, painting in which the 
color {brought to a uniform aurface^ aa diatinguiahed 
from stippling and smeared we’Ar.— Smooth Soalee, in 
herpet., apeclflcally, flat, keelleaa or ecarlnate acalea, aa 
of a anake, whatever their other characters. It ia char- 
aoteriatlo of many genera of aerpenta to have keeled 
acalea on moat of the body, from which the smooth scales 
of other ophidlana are diatinguiahed.— Smooth snake, 
sole, sumac, tare, winterberry, etc. See the nouna 
[Smooth is often naed in the formation ot self explaining 
compounda aa amoofA^haired, amootA-leafed, emooth-akln- 
ned, emooth swarded. JmSyn. 1, Plain, level, polished.— 
5. Voluble, fluent.— 7. OUy. 

n. n. 1. The act of smoothing. [Colloq.] 

In that instant she put a rouge-pot, a brandy bottle, and 
a plate of broken meat Into the bed, gave one emoUh to 
her hair, and Anally let in her visitor. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, Ixv, 

2. That which is smooth ; the smooth part of 
anything; a smooth place. [Chiefly coUoq.] 
And she JRebekah] pot the skins of the kids of the 
goats upon hla hands, and upon tbe smooth of hla neck. 

Gen. xxvli. 16. 

A raft ot this description will break the force of the see, 
and form a smooth for the boat. 

Qualtr^h, Boat Sailer*! Manual, p. 180. 

8, Speciflcally, a flel4 or plat of grass. [U« S.] 
Get some plantain and danddion on tbe smasth lor 
greena. 8, Judd, MaigiMt, i 8. 


moottiir 

sniGOtll V, [Also moothe; < ME. 

smaothm, smothm, smoBskm, rnnethi^ < A8. 
sm$thian (m LG. smesden), i smfthe, smooth: 
see smooth, a.] I, trans, 1. To make smooth; 
make even on the surface by any means: as, 
to smooth a board with a plane ; to smooth olotb 
with an iron, 

Her eith'r ende ysmo&thed la to have^ \\ 

And onbital let make her longitude. \\ 

PaXtadius, Husbondrle <S. % T. S.X 
To snusdh the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow. Shak., K. John, iv. 18. 
They [nuraet] smockh pillows, and make arrowroot ; ^hey 
get up at nights ; they bear complainta and oueralousn^W 
fkaeksrap, Vanity Fair, ^ 

2. To free from obstruction; make easy; nv 

move, as an obstruction or dimoulty. \ 

Hee oonnta it not profaneneaae to bee pollaht with hu<«^ 
mane reading; or to smooth his way by ArlatoUe to Schoole- 
diuinitie. 

Bip. Bade, Mloro-oosmograpbie, A Graue Dluino. 
Ihoii, Abelard I tlie last sad ofBoe pay, 

And emooth my passage to the realms of day. 

Eloiaa to Abelard, L 882. 

3. To free from harshness; make flowing. 

In their motions harmony divine 
Bo emoothee her charming tones. 

MUton, P. L., V. 680. 

4. TopalUate; soften. 

To smooth hia fault I should have been more mild. 

Shak., Rich. II., 1. 8. MO. 

5. To calm; mollify; allay. 

Each perturbation smooth’d with outward calm. 

MUton, P. U, Iv. 180. 

6. To make agreeable ; make flattering. 

I am against the prophets, aalth the Lord, that smooth 
their tongues. Jer. xxill. 81 (margin). 

7t. To utter agreeably ; hence, to free from 
blame; exonerate. [Poetical.] 

What tongue shall smooth thy name? 

Shak., &. and J., UL 2. 97. 

8. To modify (a given series of values) so as 
to remove irregularities, 
n. intrans, 1. To become smooth. 

The falls were emooUkiiM down. 

The Field, Deo. 0, 1884. (Bneyc. JOtsL) 

2t. To repeat flattering or wheedling words. 
Learn to flatter and smooth. 

Stubbee, Anatomic of Abuses, an. 1688. 
Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, 

Bmlle in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog. 

Shak., Rich. III., 1. 8. 48. 

smooth-bore (smfiTR'bor), a. and n. I. a. 
Smooth-bored; not rifled: as, a smooth-bore 
gun. Compare ehoke-btyre. 

Fort Bumter, on its port, was a scarcely completed work, 
dating back to the period of smoOth-bore guns of small 
caliber. The Century, XXXY. 711. 

n,n. A firearm with a smooth-bored bar- 
rel : in contradistinction to rifie, or rified gun, 
smooth-bored (smfiTH'bord), a. Having a 
smooth bore; not rifled: noting the barrel of a 
gun or the gun itself. 

smooth-browed (smbTH'broud), a. Having a 
smooth or unwrinkled brow, 
smooth-chiimbd (smOTH'chind), a. Having a 
smooth or shaven chin ; beardless. 

Look to your wives too ; 

Tlie etnooth-ehinn^d courtiers are abroad. 

Massinger, Duke of Milan, ii. 1. 

smooth-dab (smOTH'dab), n. The smear-dab. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

smooth-dimed (smfiTH'dit'id), a. Smoothly 
or sweetly sung or played; having a flowing 
melody. [Rare.] 

With his soft pipe, and smooth-dUHed song, 

Well know! to stlU the wild winds when they roar. 

MiUon, Cornua, I. 86. 

smooths, V, See smooth, 
smoothen (smfi'vHn), o. t, [< smooth 4- 
To make smooth ; smooth. 

With edged grooving tools they out down and smoathsn 
the extubenuices left. Moskm, Mechanical Exercises. 
Language that goes as easy as a glove 
O'er good and evil emoothens both to one. 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 48* 

smoother^ (smO'THSr), n. [< smooth + -«•!.] 

1. One who or that which smooths. 

Scalds, a word which denotea *'smoekhsfs and polishers 
of langnage.'* Bp. Persy, On Ancient Minstrels. 

2. A flatterer; awheedler. 

These are my fiatterers, my soothers, my olaw-baoks, 
my smoathm, my parasites. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, 111. 8. (Daviss.) 

8. In printinq, a tape used in a cylinder-press 
to hold the sheets m position against the cyl- 
inder.— 4. (a) A wheel used in glass-catting 
to polish the faces of tbe grooves or outs already 
made by another wheel : the smoother is usu- 



ally of atone, (b) the wot'kmsn who operates 
snoh a smoother for polishing grooves or outs. 
smootlMr^, n. and v. An obsolete form of 
mothvr, 

imooth-llaoed (smdWB'f&st), a, l. Having a 
smooth surface in general: as, a mooth^faoed 
file. — d. Having a smooth face: beardless.*- 
8. Having a mild, bland, or winning look; hav- 
ing a fawning, insinuating, or hypocritical ex- 
pression. 

^ A twelvemonth and a day 

ni mark no worda that mw/th-fwed wooers say. 

Sha^.t h. L. L., V. 2. 888. 
Smtofh-faetd, drawling, hypocritical fellows, who pre- 
tend ginger isn't hot in their mouths, and cry down all 
Innocent {deasures. Qtorge JBliift, Janet's Uepentanoe, L 

nnooth-grailied (sm&TH 'grand), a. Smooth in 
the grain, as wood or stone. 

Kor box, nor limes, without their use are made, 
Sttmth-groimd, and proper for the turner's trade. 

Drydent tr. of Virgil's Georgies, IL 680. 

saioathing^box (smd'VHing-boks), n. A box- 
iron. Mmyc. Diet 
SmwdMng-boxei, Buckles, Steels, and Awls. 

M<mey Meuden AU Things (1698X p. 76. 

smoothing-iron (smd'THiug-F^m), n, A heavy 
iron utensil with a fiat polished face, used for 
smoothing clothes, bed-linen, etc. : it is usual- 
ly heated, solid smoothing-irons are called JUU-irons; 
hollow ones, heated with burning charcoal, a lamp, a piece 
of rod-hot iron Insoriod, or the like, are called by different 
names. Seeboa;-iyon,Mci-iroi»,andpoos 0 , n.,8. 

smoothing-irons . . . hong before the fire, ready for 
Maiy when she should want them. 

Mrs. Qaskdt, Mary Barton, viiL 

smoothing-mill (8m5'VHing-mil), n. In gem- 
and plane-cutting^ a wheel made of sandst/orie, on 
which a continuous stream of water is allowed 
to fiow during the cutting and beveling of glass, 
gems, and small glass ornaments, 
smoothing-plane (smd'THiug-plan), n. Inoarp., 
a small fine plane used for finishing, ^e 
planed, 1. 

smoothing-stone (smd'THing-stdn), n. A sub- 
stitute for a smootliing-irou, made of steatite, 
with a plate and handle of metal. E, B. Knight 
smoothly (smOvn 'li ), adv. [< M£. emethelichv ; 

< smooth + in a smooth manner or form, 

in any sense of the word smooth, 

smoothness (smdTU'nes), n. [< ME. emethnee, 

< AB. emethngSf < emethcy smooth: see smooth., 
«.] The state or character of being smooth, in 
any sense. 

Ihc smoKMiwsse of your words and sUlables running 
vpon fccte of sundrie quantities. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeale, p. 66. 
I want smoothnsts 

To thank a man for pardoning of a crime 
1 never knew. 

Beau, and FI, Maid's Tragedy, iv. 2. 
Hee distinguishes not betwixt faire and double-dealing, 
and Buspects all smoothnesse for the dresse of knauerie. 

Bp. Bark, Mioro-costuographie, A Blunt Man. 
The torrent's stnoothnsss ore it dash below. Campbell. 

smooth-paced (smbTn'past), a. Having a 
smooth pace or movement; of a regular, easy 
flow. 

In smooth-pofc'd Verse, or hobUng Prose. 

J*rior, Alma, Hi. 

smooth-sayer (smfiVH'sa'dr), n. One who is 
smooth-tongued. [Rare.] 

I should rather, ten times over, dispense with the flat- 
terers and the smooih-sayers than the gnimblera. 

C. I>. ITanter, Backlog Studies, p. 141. 

smooth-scaled (smCTH'skald), a. Having flat, 
smooth, or ecarinato scales, as a reptile or a 
fish. 

smooth-shod (smOTH'shod), a. Having shoes 
not specially provided with cogs, calks, or spikes 
to prevent slipping : chiefly noting animals : op- 
posed to rough-shod or sharp-shod, 
smoothsides (smdTa'sidz), n. The sapphirine 
gurnard, IHgla hirundo, [Prov. Engj 
smooth-Spohen (smCTH'spo'kn), a. Bpoaking 
smoothly or pleasantly; plausible; i^inuat- 
ing. 

smooth-toagaed (smflTH'tuugd). o. Using 
smooth wow; smooth-spoken; plausible. 

Your dancing-maatert and barbera are auoh flnical, 
meMh‘tonmud, tattling fellowa: and If you set 'em once 
a-talking theyll ne'er wKlone, no more than when you sot 
'em a-Addllng. 

WyMmUp, Gentleman Danoing-Maater, iii L 
smooth-WlnfSd (smflVH'wingd), a. In omith., 
not rough-w&ged: speeifically noting swallows 
which have not the peculiar serration of the 
outer primary of such genera as PsaUdoproone 
and Stelgidopteryx, 

Smore^ <smdr), V, [Also smoor; < HE. smoreUf 

< AS. sfftoWun, smother, stifle, suffocate (as MD. 
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smndga 


MLG. smoren. smother, stifle, stew, > G. sehmo- 
ren, stew, swelter) ; proo. < *8mor (=s MD. smoor), 
a siiflooating vapor: see smother, smolder,’] I, 
trans. To smother; suffocate. [Old Eng. and 
Bcotoh.] 

All aold bo smorsd with-outen dout, 

Warne tha hevena ay moved obout. 

Hampole, Pricke of Oonaoienoe^ 1. 7601. 

Bo bewrapped them and entangled them, kepyng doune 
by force the fetherbed and pmoweB harde unto their 
mouthos, that within a while they smored and atyfled 
them. HaU, Elchard III., f. 8. {HatUweU.) 

Manio geniillman did with him byd, 

Whoi prala sould not be smored. 

Battle qfBalHnnes (ChM^s Ballada, VIL 226). 

Itt Buld nooht bo hid, nor obseurlt ; 

It Buld nocht be throuug down, nor smurU. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngia (£. £. T. a). L 22a 

n. intram. To smother ; be suffocated. 
[Scotch.] 

By tbia time ho waa oroaa the ford, 

Wharo in the anaw the chapman smoor'd. 

Bums, Tam o' Shanter. 

amorc^ (smdr), V. t A dialectal form of smear, 
JHalliwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

Bmorendo (sm^ren'dd). [It., ppr. of smorire, 
die away, grow pale, < L. ex, out, + mori, die : 
see mort^, Cf. morendo,] Same as morendo. 
smorgando (smor-tzan'do). [< It. snwrzando, 
ppr, of smorsxire, extinguish, put out, dio out.] 
In music, same as morendo. 
smotf. An obsolete preterit of smite. 
smote (smot). Preterit of smite. 
smoterlicllf, a. [ME., < smoteren (in comp, hi- 
smotered, pp., smutted, dirtied) (of. MD. smod- 
eren, D. smodderen, smut, soil: see smut) 4- -Uch, 
E. -/yl.] Smutty; dirty. 

And eek for ahe was somdel smoUriieh, 

She waa as digue as water in a dich; 

Chaueer, Eeove'a Tale, 1. 48. 

smother (smuTn'Cr), n. [Early mod. E. also 
smoother; < ME. smother, a contr. of the earlier 
smortker, smorthur, a suffocating vapor; with 
formative -thvr, < AS. smorian, smother, stifle, 
suffocate: see morel.] 1. That which smo- 
thers or appears to smother, in any sense, 
(a) Smoke, fog, thick dust, foul air, or the like. 

Thus roust 1 from the smoke into the smother; 

Prom tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother. 

Shak., Aa you Like it, 1. 2. 299. 

For hundreds of acres nothing is to be seen but smother 
and desolation, the whole oirenit round looking like the 
cinders of a volcano. 

Gilbert White, Nat. Hist of Selbome, vil 

A couple of yachts, with the tacks of their mainsaiU 
triced up, were passing us in a smother of foam. 

»r. C. Russell, Jack’s Courtship, xx. 


■BSyil. 1. Smother. Choke, Wrangle, Throttle, Stifle, Suflb- 
eats. To smother, in the stricter aansfv la to put to death 
by preventing air from entering the nose or mouth. To 
choke is to imperil oi^eatroy life by stoppage, external 
or internal, in the windpipe. To strangle is .to put to death 
tw oumpression of the wtndpljpe. Throttle is the same aa 
strangle, except that it la often used for partial or at- 
tempted strangling, and that it aoggeata its derivation. 
Smfisfate and stifle are essentially the same, exc<mt that 
siyUt is the stronger: they mean to kill by impeding res* 
plration. " 

n. intrans. 1. To be suffocated. — 2. To 
breathe with peat difficulty by reason of 
smoke, dust, close covering or wrapping, or 
the like. — 8. Of a fire, to bum very slowly for 
want of air; smolder. 

The smoky fume smorthorting so waa. 

The Abbay It toke, sore gan it enbras. 

Bom. qf Partenay (B. E. T. S.), 1. 8808. 
What fenny trash maintains the smothering fires 
Of his desires 1 Quarks, JBmbiemt, iL 14, 

4. Figuratively, to perish, grow feeble, or de- 
cline, by suppression or concealment : be stifled; 
be suppressed or concealed. 

Which [seal] may lie smothering for a time till it meets 
with suitable matter and a freer vent and then it breaks 
out into a dreadful! flame. ^iUingJUei, Sermons, II. vL 

smotheration (smuVH-^r-a'shon), n. [< smother 
+ -ation,] 1, The act of smotnering, or the 
state of being smothered; suflfooation. — 2. A 
Bailors’ dish of beef and ^rk smothered with 
potatoes. [New Eng. in both senses.] 
smother-lly (smuTH'dr-fll), n. Any aphid. 

Tlie people of this village were surprised by a shower of 
aphides, or smother-flies, which fell in these parts. 

QUbeH Whits, Nat Hist of Selbome, UU. 

smotheriness (smuTH'^r-i-ues), n. The state 
of being smothery. 

smotheringly (smuTH'cr-ing-li), adv. Suffo- 
catingly; BO as to suppress. 
smother-Jkiln (BmuTH'er-kil), n. A kiln into 
which smoke is admitted for the pui^ose of 
blackening pottery in firing, 
smothery (smuTH'6r-i), a. [< smother -f -yi.] 
Tending to smother; full of smoke, fog, dust, 
or the like; stifling: as, a atmosphere. 

What, dullard? we and you in smothery chafe, 

Babea baldheads. stumbled thus far into Ziii 
The Horrid, getting neither out nor in. 

Browning, Sordello, UL 

smotich^ (smfleh or smouch), v, and n. [Avar, 
of smutch.] Same as smutch. 
smouch^ (smouch), v. [Perhaps a dial. var. of 
smack*i.] To kiss; buss. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

Wliat kissing and busaing, what smouehing & almbber- 
ing one of another ! SttUibes, Anat. of Abuses, L 16. 


(6) Smoldering ; slow combustion, (c) Oonfasion ; excess 
with disorder : as, a perfect «motA«r of letters and papera. 
2. The State of being stifled ; suppression. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men should remedy sus- 
picion by prrK^uring to know more, and not to keep their 
suspicions in smother. Bacon, Ruspicion (ed. 1887). 

smother (smuTH'^r), v. [Early mod. E. also 
smoother; < ME. smothren, smortheren, smor- 
thren, smeorthren, smoriher, suffocating vapor: 
see smother, n. In the sense * daub or smear,’ 
regarded by some as due to ME, hismotered, be- 
daubed : see iwioter/icA.] I. trans. 1. To suffo- 
cate ; stifle ; obstruct, more or less completely, 
the respiration of. 

The beholders of this tragic play, . . . 

Untimely smother'd in their duaky gravea 

Shak,, Hloh. 111., Iv. 4. 70. 

Rome who had the holy fire, being surrounded and almost 
smothered by the crowd that pressed about them, were 
forced to brand tlie caudlM in the faces of the people in 
their own defence. 

Poooeke, Description of the East, n. i. 27. 
The helpless traveller . . . smothered in the dusty whirl- 
wind dies. Addison, Oato, ii. 6. 

2. To extinguish or deaden, as fire, by cover- 
ing, overlaying, or otherwise exolud^ the air: 
as, to smother a fire with ashes.— 3, Hence, fig- 
uratively and generally, to reduce to a low de- 
gree of vi^or or activi^ ; suppress or do away 
with; extinguish; stifle; cover up; eonceal; 
hide : as, the committee’s report was smothered. 

Sextus TarquiniuiL . . . smoCAerji^ hia paaaiona for the 
present, departed with the rest back to the camp. 

Shak., Lucrece, Arg. 

I am afraid, Ron, there's aomething I dont aeo yet, 
something that '• smothered under all this Eaillery. 

Stesls, Oouscious Lovers, i. 2. 

4. In cookery, to cook in a close dish: as, beef- 
steak smothered with onions. — 5. To daub or 
smear. Malliwell, [Prov. Eng.] — smothered 
mate. Sm molae.— T o smother 1IP»^ wrap up ao as to 
produce the appearance or aenaatton of being smothered. 

The aun, 

Who doth permit the base oontagioue clouds 
To amoCher up hia beauty. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1, 2. 228. 


1 had rather than a bond of leather 
Shoe and I might smouch together. 

Heywood, 1 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, 1. 40X 

smouch^ (smouch), n, [< smoucKi, e.] A loud 
kiss ; a smack ; a buss. 

Come amack me ; 1 long for a smouch. 

Promos and Cassandra, p. 47. (BfolUtesV.) 

Bmonch^ (smouch), n. [Origin obscure.] Alow- 
crowned hat. HalUivell. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bmoiich^ (smouch), V. t. [l^rob. ult. < AS. snied- 
gan, creep, etc. : see rnnock.] To take unfair- 
ly; also, to take unfair advantage of; chouse; 
gouge. [Oolloq., U. 8.] 

The rest of it waa smouched from House’s Atlaatio pa- 
per. New Princeton Boo,, V. 491 

Smouch^ (smouch), n. [< D. ^^Smous, Smou^, a 
German Jew, so called because many of tnem 
being named Moses, they pronounce this name 
Mousyee, or accoi’ding to the Dutch spelling, 
Moui(f€** (Bowel).] A Jew. [Cant.] 

1 saw them roast some poor Smouehes at Lisbon becauae 
they would not eat pork. 

Johnston, Chryaal, i. 228. (Dasiss.) 

smoiicbdd (smdeht or sraoucht), a. [< smouch'^ 
+ -ed^. Cf. swMfc/i.] Blotted, stained, or dis- 
colored; grimed; dirty; smutched. 

8moiUdeT, smoiQdermgiie8B,«to. Bee smolder, 

etc, 

Smonse (smous), n. Same as Smouch^. 

Ha, ha, ha! Admirable! admirable! I honour the 
Smouse! C. MaoHin, Man of the World, IL 1. 

smont (smout), V. i. [Origin obscure.] To per- 
form occasional work, when out of constant 
employment. ffalUwell, 

smout (smout), n. [< smout, r.] A compositor 
who has occasion^ employment in various 
printing-offices. [Printers’ slang, Eng,] 

smuckle (smuk'l), v. t. An obsolete or di^eo- 
tal form of smuggle’^. 

smucklert, n. An obsolete variant of smuggler., 
Semi. 

smudge^ (snmj), v. t. ; pret. and up. smudoed, 
ppr. smudging, [Early mod. £. siio smooSge; 



smildgt 

< ME. smogen, soil; a var. of 9muiehA 1. To 
smear or stain with dirt or filth; blaoken with 
smoke. [Prov. Eng.] 

Pretuming no more wound belongs mto *t 
Than only to bo mnudg'd and grim’d with soot 
Heywoodt IHalogtiea (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874» VI. 167> 

2t. To smoke or cure, as herring. 

In the eraft of catching or taking It, and nmidginff it 
[the herring] (marchant* and chapman-able aa It should 
be), it sets a> works thousauda. 

Na$h«, Lenten Btuffe (HarL Misc., VI. 1&9X 

smndge^ (smuj), n. [Also smutch: see smudgeh 
r.] 1, A spot; stain; smear. 

Every one, however, feels the magic of the shapely 
strokes and vague mtidpej^ which . . . reveal not only 
an object, but an artist’s conception of it. 

Afi Jour., March, 1888, p. 67. 
Sometimes a page bearing a special «mud^^r, or one show- 
ing an unusual amount of interlineation, seemed to re- 
quire particular treatment. Uatper'a Mag., LXXX 448. 

2, The scrapings and cleanings of paint-pots, 
oolloctod ana used to cover the outer sides of 
roof-boards as a bed for roofing-canvas. Car- 
BuUder^s Diet, [Eng.] 

Binudgb^ (smuj), r. i. ; prei. and pp. smudged, 
ppr. smudging, [Appar. aiioi her use of smuiwe^, 
confused witn smother. ] 1 , To stifle ; smother. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 2. To make a smudge in; fumi- 
gate with a smudge : as, to smudge a tent so as 
to drive away insects. [U. S.] 

(Buiuj), n. [Bee smudge^, e.] 1. A 

suffocating smoke. 

I will aacritlce the first stansa on your critical altar, 
and let it consume either in flame or tmudge as it choote. 
W. M(Uon, To Gray. (Carrespondence of Gray and 
[Mason, cxv.) 

2. A heap of combustibles partially iguited 
and emitting a dense smoke ; especimly, such 
a fire made m or near a house, tent, or the like, 
so as to raise a douse smoke to repel insects. 

I have had a tniudge made in a chafing-dish at my bed- 
aide. Jfrtr. Claveri [Mrs. C. M. Kirkland], Forest Life. 

Smndger (smuj'^^r), n. One who or that which 
smii^es, in any sense. [Kiire.] 

And the man called the name of his wife CharahfsmudSg- 
srX for she was the stainer of life. 

H. Pratt, quoted in The Academy, Oct. 27, 1888, p. 280. 

snmdpf ^ [.< smudge^ 2 Stained 

or tokened with smudge; smeared: as, a 
smudgy shop. 

I do not suppose that the book is at all rare, or in any 
wav remarkable, save, perhaps, for its wretched woodcuts 
and Its TfUainously smudgy letterpress. 

N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 01. 

(smuj'i), rt. [< smudge'^ + -yl.] 1. 

Making a smudge or dense smoke: as, a smudgy 
fire. 

For them [the artists of Magna Omcia] the most per- 
fect lamp waa the one that was the most ornamental. If 
more light was needed, other tnnudgy lamps were added. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XIII. 267. 

2. Stifiing; close. [Prov. Eng.] 

Hot or close, e. g. the fire it so larao that it makes the 
room feel quite hot and smudgy. The same perhaps as 
smothery. UaUitoeU. 

Mmng^ (smug), a, and n. [Early mod. E. also 
smoog; tor *smuclc, < MLG. LG. NFries. 

smok ss G. sehmuck ss Dan. smuk 2 = Bw. dial. 
smuck, smock (G. and Bcand. forms recent and 
prob. < LG., but appar. ult, of MHG. origin), 
neat, trim, spruce, elegant, fair; from the 
noun, MHG. gesmuc, G. sehmuck, ornament, < 
MHG. smueken, G. sekmucken =r MLO. smucken, 
ornament, adorn, orig. dress, a secondary form 
of MHG. smiegen =s AB. smedgan, creep into, 
hence put on (a garment) : see smock, n. J I. a. 

1. Smooth; sleek; neat; trim; spruce; fine; 
also, affectedly proper; unctuous: eroecially, 
affectedly nice in dress; satisfieu with one’s 
own appearance; hence, self-satisfied in any 
respect. 

A beggar, that was used to come so smim upon the 
mart Shak., M. off,, ill. 1. 49. 

Oh, that smug old Woman ! there ’s no enduring her Af- 
feoUtlon of Youth. SUsU, Grief A-la-M^e, UL 1. 

Sm/ug Sydney, too, thy bitter page ahall eeek. 

Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Bevlewers. 
stinking and savoury, smug and gruflf. 

Browning, mdy-Crost Hay. 

2. Affectedly or conceitedly smart. 

That trim and smug saying. 

AanoCorions on Gtorieaie (1682X P- (JLotikms.) 

n. n. One who is affectedly proper and nice ; 
a self-satisfied person. [Slang.] 

Students . . . who, almost continually at study, allow 
themselves no time for relaxation, . . . are absent-minded, 
and seem often offended at the trivialities of a Joke. 
1*hey become labelled mmgi, and are avtdded by tbetr 
ohuw-mates. The lunsst, 1880, n. 471. 
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gnillgi (Mnug), V, t , ; pret. andpp. smugged, ppr, 
smugging, [< smug\ a.] To make 8mug*or 
spruce: often with ap. 

Smug up your beetle-browi, none look grimly. 

Middiekm and Rowisy, Spanish Gypsy, Iv. 1. 
No sooner doth a young man see his sweetheart coming 
but he smugs hiinsmf tj|p. Burton, Anmt of Mel., p. 618. 

(smug), V. t, ; pret. and pp. smugged, ppr. 
smugging, [I^ob. abbr. of smuggle, or from the 
same source.] 1. To confiscate summarily, as 
boys used to confiscate tops, marble^etc.^ when 
the game was played out of season, [khrov. Eng. ] 
I shouldn't mind his licking me ; I'dsmng his money and 
get his halfpence or somethfnk. 

Mttyhsw, London Labour and London Poor, n. 608. 

2. To hush up. [Slang.] 

She wanted a guarantee that the ease should be smugged, 
or, in other words, compromised. 

Morning Chronide, Oct 8, 1867. (Bneye, Diet) 

smng^ (smug), n. [Perhaps so called as being 
bla^ened with soot or smoke (see smudge^), or 
else as being **a neat, handy fellow” (HalU- 
well).] A smith. 

A smug of Vulcan's forgiim trade, 

Beamoaked with sea-oole fire. 

Rowland, Knave of Clobs (1611X (ffaUiwell.) 
1 must now 

A golden handle make for my wife’s fann. 

Worke, my fine Smuggee. Dekker, Londons Tempe. 

smug-boat (smim'bdt), n. A contraband boat 
on^e coast of China ; an opium-boat, 
smng-faoed (smi^'fast), a. Having a smug or 
precise face ; prim-faced, 


1 once procured for a mi 
eo’ th( 


\ug-faoed client of mine a good 
douae o' £he chops, which put a couple of hundred pounds 
into his pocket J. BaiUie, 

smuggle^ (smug'l), r. ; pret. and pn. smuggled, 
ppr. smuggling, [Also formerly or aial. smuckle 
(< B.); as G. schmuggeln as Bw. smuggla ss Dan. 
smugle, < LG. smuggeln sa D. smokkelen, smug- 
gle (cf. D. smuigen, eat secretly, ter smuig, 
secretly, in hugger-mugger, Dan. ismug, adv., 
secretly, privately, smughandel, contraband 
trade, smbge, a narrow (secret) passage, Bw. 
smyg, a lurlung-hole, Icel. smuga, a hole to creep 
through, smugall, penetrating, smugligr, pene- 
trating) : all from a strong verb found in Icel. 
sn^uga (pret. smo, mod. smaug, pi, smugu, pp. 
sntoginn), creep, creep through a liole, put on a 
garment, as Norw. smjuga, creep (cf. Bw. smy- 
ga, sneak, smuggle), s AS. smedgan, smugan, 
creep, as MHG. smiegen, G. schmiegen, cling to, 
bend, ply, get into : seesmock,smug^.2 I, trans, 

1. To import or export secretly, and contrary 
to law; im^rt or export secretly without pay- 
ing the dunes imposed by law ; also, to intro- 
duce into trade or consumption in violation 
of excise laws; in Scotland, to manufacture 
(spirits, malt, etc.) illicitly. 

Where, tippling punch, grave Cato’s self youll see, 

And Amor l^trise vending smuggled tea. Crabbe. 

2. To convey, introduce, or handle clandestine- 
ly: as, to smuggle somewing out of the way. 

n. intrans. To practise secret illegal expor- 
tation or importation of goods; export or im- 
port goods without payment of duties ; also, to 
violate excise laws. See I., 1, and smuggling. 

Now there are plainly but two ways of oheckiug this 
practice — eitlier the temf^tion to smugq^ must be di- 
minished by lowering the duties, or the atfflculties in the 
way of smuggling must be increased. Cye. qf Conuneroe. 

smuggle'^ (smug'l), V, t. : pret. and pp. smug- 
gled, ppr. smuggling, [Appar. another use of 
smuggle^. 2 To cuddle or fondle. 

Oh, the little lips ] and 'tls the best-natnred little dear. 
[Smugglee and kiasee it] 

Pisrquhar, Love and a Bottle, L 1. 

smuggler (smug'16r), n, [Early mod. E. smug- 
Icr; idso smuckl^; ss G. sekmuggler as Dan. smug- 
ler = Bw. smugglare (cf. P. sn^gler,< E.), < LG. 
smuqgeler ssD, smokkelaar; as smuggle^ + -erl.] 
1. One who smuggles; one who imports or ex- 
ports socretlv and contrary to law either con- 
traband goods or dutiable goods without pay- 
ing the customs ; also, in Gotland, an illicit 
distiller.— 2. A vessel employed in smuggling 
goods. 

MiMiggHfig (smuggling), n. The offense of car- 
ding, or causing to be oanied, across the boun- 
dary of a nation or district, goods which are 
dutiable, without either paying the duties or 
allowing the goods to be subjected to the reve- 
nue laws ; or tne like carrying of goods the tran- 
sit of which is prohibiteo^, in » more general aetiae 
ft it applied to the violation eA legal restricnona on trati- 
ilt, whether by revenue laws or biockadei, and the viola- 
tloo , 

i tmpUea olandesttne evasion 


•nml-MUi 

smufl^ (smug'li), ode. In a smug manner; 
neatly; sprucely. 

A Bttudiw fSea 

Too smt^ proper for a wmd of sin.. 

Lowdl, FIti Adam’s Story. 

smugness (smug'nes), ». The state or eharao- 
ter of being smug; neatness; spruceness; self- 
satisfaction; conceited smaHness. 

She looks like an dd Ooaoh new painted, affecting an 
unseemly Bmugnese whilst she Is ready to drop In piecea 
Wyeh^, Flain Smdw, IL L 

smuly (smfi'li), a, [Perhaps for ^smoofy, a 
contracted form of ^smoothly, a^.] IjooKmg 
smoothly demure. MalUwell. [I^v. Eng.] 
smur (smur), ». [Also smurr; prob. a contr. of 
smother; or < smoor, more, stine: see more^,} 
Fine rain. [Scotch.] 

Our hopes for floe weather were for the moment dashed: 
a smtifT came over, and the thin veil of the shower toned 
down the colors of the red houses. 

r.Bf<»eir,Hottse<boat,vL 

smur (smur). V, i, ; pret. and pp. smurred, ppr. 
smurring, [Also murr; < smur, n.] To rain 
slightly; dnzsle. Jamieson, [Scotch.] 
smurcht, V, An obsolete spelling of miroh, 
smurry fsmur'i), a. [< smur 4- -yi.] Having 
smiur ; characterized by smur. [Scotch.] 

The cold hues of green through which we had bean sail- 
ing on this tmurry afternoon. W, Bkuik, House-boat, x. 

smut (smut), fi. [Prob. a var. of smit\ < AB. 
smitta, a spot, stw, smut, as D. smet, a blot, 
stain. The variation is appar. due to the in- 
fluence of the related woi^, ME. bismotered, 
smeared, etc., and to the words cited under 
smutch, smudge^ : see smudae^.2 A spot 
made with soot, coal, or the like; also, the foul- 
ing matter itself. 

With white apron and cap the ventured Into the draw- 
ing-room, and was straightway saluted by a Joyous dance 
of those monads called vulgarly emute. 

Bulwer, Oaxton^ xlv. 2. 
2. Obscene or filthy language. 

He does not stand upon decency in conversation, but 
wUl talk emut, though a priest ana his mother be in the 
Addieon, The Lover, No. 89. 


of excise laws, by introducing Into trade or oonsump- 
prohibited artloue, or arUolee evadlog texatloti. In 
ir use it implies olandesttne evasion of law. 


8. A fungous disease of plants, affecting espe- * 
cially the cereal plants, to many of which it is 
exceedingly destructive, it is caused by fungi of 
the family There are in the United States 

two well-defined kinds of smut in cereals : (a) the block 
emut, produced by VstUago eegetum, in which the head is 
mostly changed to a black dust; (6) the SUnking smut 
(callsd bunt in England), which shows only when the 
kernel is broken open, the usual contents being found to 
bo replaced by a black unctuous powder. The stinking 
smut IS caused by two species of fungus, which differ only 
in microscopic o\mtuAtam---'TiUstia tritiei, with rough 
sporsa, and T. /mtens, with smooth spores. It is the most 
destructive disease of wheat known, not infrequently caus- 
ing the loss of half of the crop or more. It occurs to tome 
extent throughout all the wheat-growing regions, but Is 
especially common in Indiana, Iowa, and adjacent Btatea 
as well aa In California and Europe. The disease does not 
spread from plant to plant or from field to field, but the 
infection takes place at the time the seed sprouts. No 
remedy can be applied after the grain is sown, tnit the 
disease can be prevented by sowing clean seed in clean soil 
and oovering well. Smutty seed can be purified by wet- 
Ung thoroughly with a solution of blue vitriol, using one 
pound or more to a gallon of water. Black smut may be 
•tmilarly treated. U. Maydie la the amut of Indian com ; 
U. destrusne, of Setaria glauea; IT. ureeolum, of many ape- 
oies of Carsx, etc. See JHUetia, maisesmut, bunti, 

bunt ear, buimt.ear, brand, 6. 

4. Earthy, worthless coal, such as is often found 
at the outcrop of a seam. In Pennsylvania also 
called hlaek-airt, blossom, and crop, 
smut (smut), 17,; pret. and pp. smutted, ppr. 
smutting, K smut, n.] I. trans. 1. To stain 
or mark with smut; blacken with coal, soot, or 
other dirty substance. 

Tia the opinion of theae poor People that, if they can 
but have the happiness to he barfed in a shroud smutted 
with this Celestial Fire, it will eertatnly secure them from 
the Flames of Hell. MaundreU, Aleppo to Jemsslsm, p. 97. 

2. To affect with the disease called smut; 
mildew. 

Mildew fsUeth upon com, and smuUsth It Baeen, 
8. Figuratively, to tarnish; defile; make Im- 
pure; blacken. 

He is far from being smutted with the soil of athslsm. 

Dr. B. M ore. 

4. To make obscene. 

Here one gay Shew and costly habit trtea . . , 
Another emute his soene. 

Bteele, Oonseiotts Lovers ProL 

n. intrans* 1. To gather smut; be converted 
into smut. 

White red-sared wheat . . . seldom fimiCf. 

Merttmsr, Husbandly. 

2. To give off smut : crock. 

(smut'bfil), n. 1. A fungus of the 
ttonwt 2. A fungus of the genus Luco- 

jicrdoa/ a puffbaU. 



tamtoll (Binuoh), tf . t TAIbo dial, smoueh, mooch 
(also smudge^ < 3w, mutm » Dan. mudse 
ss G, aehmuteenf boU. sully^ » B, smotsenf soil, 
ravile» inaalti m MHG. motzen, ochmutmit soil; 
of, Sw. muia m Ban. muds aa MHG, mue, G, 
schmutZf dirt, filth ; connected with smit^, mitCf 
mut,] To Dlaoken with smoke, soot, or the 
like; smudge. 

Whst, bMt tiiy uoM? 5bai:.,W.T.,L2. 121. 

Hsve you iniirk**] but tho fall of the snow, 

Bnore tho boU hath mmUdh’d it? 

B, Jontout Devil ia an Am, it 2. 

Bimitell (smuch), n. [Also dial, smouchf smooch 
(also mudge, q. v.): see smutchf e.] A black 
spot; a black stain; a smudge. 

That niv mantle take no tmuteh 
From thy coarser garments touch, 

JP^teher, FoeniB, p. 101. (BaUitodl.) 

A broad gray rnnomh on each side. 

W. H, DaUt in Scaiumon's Marine Mammals^ p. 206. 

smiltcllillt (smuch ^in), n. [Prob. a var, of 
*mitohin (found also as smtdgen)f < smite}i^, 
dust, etc. : see smitch^^ smidgen."} Snuff. 

The Spanish and Irish take It most In Powder, or Smutch- 
in, and it mightily refreshes the Brain, and X believe there 
Is M much taken this way in Ireland as there is in 
Pipes in England. Howell, Letters, Hi. 7. 

smiltchy (smuch'i), a. [< smutch + Mark- 
ed, or appearing as if marked, with a smutch or 
smutches. 

The illustrations . . . have that heavy and emutehy ci- 
ted in the closely shaded parts which is a constant de> 
feet in mechanical engraving. The Notion, Dec. 20, 1883. 

flmut-fongllB (smut'fung^gus), n. fungus, 

smut-hall, and smut, 3. 

smuth (smuth), n. [Cf. smut."] A miners’ name 
for waste, poor, or small coal. See smut, 4. 
smut-macnine (smut'ma-shdn^), n. A smut- 
mill. 

snmtrinill (smut ’mil), n. In milling, a machine 
for removing smut from wheat, it consisted ori- 
ginally of a oytliidricol screen in which was a revolving 
brush that swept oif the smut and forced it through the 
screen. Improved forms now consist of shaking tables 
atid HcreeiiB, revolving screens, perforated cylittdors, and 
the like, combined with an air-blast; and machines of this 
t 3 rpe, besides removing the smut, point and clean the 
grain, (.'omtuirc eeparatar^ 2 (a). 

SmutBia (smut' si n. [NL. (J. E. Gray): 
named from Smuts, a Butch naturalist.] A 
' genus of pangolins or scaly ant-eaters, of the 
family Manidtdse, containing the East African 
S. tenmincki, about three feet long, with com- 
paratively snort broad obtuse tail, short broad 
scales, and feet scaly to the toes, 
smuttied (smut'id), a. [< smutty + In 

hot,, made smutty; covered with or bearing 
smut. 

smuttily (sniut'i-li), adv. In a smutty manner. 

(a) Blackly ; smokily ; foully, (p) With obsoene language. 
smuttilieBS (smut’i-nos), n. The state or prop- 
erty of being smutty, (a) The aiate ot property of 
being soiled or smutted ; dirt from smoke, soot, coal, or 
smut, (b) ObscenenesB of language, 
smutty (smut'i), a. [< smut + -»/i. Cf. B, 
smodaig, smodsig = G. schmutsig = Sw. smutsig 
s Ban. smudsig, smutty.] 1 . Boiled with smut, 
coal, soot, or the like. 

I pray leave the mmUiy Air of London, and come hither 
to breathe sweeter. Howell, Letters, 1. iv. 5. 

The ** Still," or Distillery, was a emutty, clouted, sutpL 
olous-looking building, down in a hollow by liUl Brook. 

S. Judd, Margaret, L IS. 

2. Affected with smut or mildew. 

Smutty com wiU sell dearer at one time than the clean 
at another. Loeke, 

3. Obscene; immodest; impure: as, lan- 
guage. 

Let the grave sneer, saroasUc apeak thee shrewd, 

The Joke rldlottlously lewd. Smotlett, Advice. 
Smutty coot, the blaok scoter, (Kdemia amerioana. See 
out under (Hdemia. (Salem, Masaaohuaetta.] 

smutty-nosed (smut'i-udsd), a. In omith., 
having black or blackish nosti^B. The term ia ap- 
plied apecIfloaUy to (u) the blaok-tatted shearwater. Pmfl- 
nmeSnereueor PrioAnuetiiwUimirue, which has blaoK naaal 
tubes on a yellow bill ; and (b) a dark-oolored variety of 
the Canada Jay found in Alaska, Perieoreus canadeneie 
fumifroiw, having brownish ntual plumules. 

Smynxlot Bs^nmiote (smdr’ni-ot, -dt), ». and 
a. [< KGr« lyupvUrnK, < Gr. "Buhpva, L. 

/hsyma, Smyrna (see defOO 1. A native or 
an inhabitant of Smyrna, a city in Asia Minor. 

n. 0* Of or pertaining to Smyrna. 
Bmyrnium (smer'ni-um), n. pvL., < L. myr- 
nion, smyrnium. < Gr. truvpviov, a plant having 
seeds smelling like myrrh , < oftvpm, ionic 
var. of fthppa, myrrh. 1 A genus of umbellifer- 
ous plants of the tnbe Jmminem, type of the 
subtinbe Sntyrn^. it la oharaoteriaed by polyga- 
moiia flowera, seldom with any braota or hraotleta, and oy 
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fruit with a two-oleft earpqphore, numerous oO-tubaa tn- 
oonaplouous or allghUy prominent rldgea without oorky 
ildekening, and ovoid or roundiih ae^ with the face 
deeply and broadly excavated. The 0 or 7 fmrmer spe- 
cies are all now Included in ona S. (Husatrum, a native 
of Europa northern Africa, and weateni Aalsu extendliM 
along the aborea northward to the BagUah Channel. It 
is a smooth erect biennial, with diaaeoted radIciUi leavea 
commonly sessile broad and undivided or three-parted 
atero-leavea, and yeUow flowera borne in many-rayed oom- 
pound umbels. Bee aUaBandete, hone-ganuy, and Moek 
pot-horb (under pat-hed>), 

smytef, v. An obsolete spelling of mite. 


smyterie, smytrie (smlt’ri), n. [So. , more prop. 
*Hmitery,< smite, smyte, a bit. particle : see sniit^, 
smitoh^.} A numerous collection of small in- 
dividuals. 

A emytrie o’ wee duddle weana Bume, The Twa Dogs, 
smythf, n. An obsolete spelling of smith, 

Sn. In chem., the symbol for tin (Latin stannum). 


Eim.] 

H. intrans, 1. To eat greedily. UaUiwell. 
[Prov. Eng.]— 2. To shovel with the bill, as 
a water-fowl seeking for food. 

You tee, sir, I was a cruising down the fiats about aun- 
up, the tide list at the nip, as it Is now ; I see a whole pile 
of shoveler ducks nmbiding in the mud, and busy as dog- 
fish ill herring-time. FitherUe ef U. S., V. iJ. 012. 

snabby (snab'i), n. ; pi. snuhhies (-iz). [Perhaps 
ult. connected with MB. snahbe, bill, 

beak: see suaffie and neb.} Tne chaffinch, 
PHngilla ceckbs. [Scotch.] 
snack (snak), v. [< snakken (also assibi- 
lated snacchen, snecchen, > E. «»afc7i), snatch, = 
MB. snacken, snatch, snap, also as B. sndkl^m, 
gasp, sob, desire, long for; prob. the same as 
MB. snacke^i, chatter, cackle, bark, MLG. LQ. 
snacken = G. dial, schnakkm, chatter; prob. ult., 
like snap, imitative of quick motion. Hence 
snatch.} I. trans. 1. To snatch. Hafliwell, 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] — 2. To bite. Levins. 
—3. To go snacks in; share. 

He and his comrades coming to an Inn to mack their 
booty. 

Smith, Lives of Highwaymen (171S), 1. 85. (Bncyc. Diet.) 

n. intrans. To go snacks or shares ; share. 

Who Is that that is to he bubbled ? Faltii, lot me mack; 
I han’t tact with a bubble since Christmas. 

Wycherlty, Country Wife, Hi. 2. 

snack (snak), ti. [< snacL, v. Of. snafeh.} 1. 
A snatch or snap, as of a dog’s jaws. — 2. A 
bite, as of a dog. lAnnus . — 3. A portion of 
food that can be oaten hastily ; a slight, hasty 
repast ; a bite ; a luncheon. 

And so, as the cloth Is laid in the little parlour above 
stalr^ and it is past three o'clocl^ for I have been waiting 
this hour for you, and I have had a enaek myself. 

So^ Heart of Mid-Iiothlan, xxxviil. 

4. A portion or share of food or of other things : 
used especially in the phrase to go snacks — that 
is, to share ; divide and distribute in shares. 


snack. 


hey com( 
SirJt. 


L’Bstrange, 


And last he whispers, **Do ; and we go enacke.” 

Pope, l*ro]. to Satifes, 1. 68. 

snackett (snak’et), If. Same as sncckct. 
snacot (snak'qt), n. [Origin obscure.] A syn- 
gnathid, pipe-fish, or sea-needle, as Syngnamus 
acus or S. peckianus. Bee cuts nnder pipe-hsh. 
SnafBle (snaf’l), n. [Appar. < B. snavel, MB. 
snabel, snavel, the nose or fnout of a beast or a 
fish (OFries. snavel, mouth) ; dim.of MB. snahbe, 
snebbe, MLG. snahbe, the bill or neb of a bird: 
see iicb.] A bridle consisting of a slender bit- 
mouth with a single rein and without a curb ; 
a snaffle-bit. 

YourMonkirii prohibitions, and expurgatorious tndmees, 
your gags and siuyfiea Milton, On Dei. of Humb. Hemonat. 

snaffle (snaf '!), v. ; pret. and pp. snaffied, ppr. 
snajphig, l< snaffle, n.} I. trans, 1. To bridle; 
hold or manage with a bridle* 

For hitherto site writers wille wits, 

Which haue ennessed prinoea ctaiefe affalrea, 

Hauo been like horses snaffled with the bits 
Of fanoie, feare, or doubts. Mir. for Mags., p. 895. 

2. To clutch or seise by the snaffle 

lay, the **lay " or special occupation of a thief who stops 
boiaemen by clutching the horae's snaffle. 

I thought by your look you bad been a clever fellow, 
and upon the majpHng lay at least ; but ... I find you 
are some sneaking budge rascal. JFUlding, Amelia, L & 

n. intrans. To ^ak 
through the nose. BatU- 
meU, [Prov. Eng.] 
snaffle-bit (snaf 'l-bit), n. 

A plain slender Jointed 
bit for a home. 



snaggle-toothed 

In hlr right band (which to and fro did shake) 

She bare a skourge, with many a knottie string. 

And in hlr left a snaffle BU or brake, 

Bebost with gold, and many a gingling ring. 
Oaseoigne, PbUomene (Steele Glaa, etc., ed. Arber)^ p. 90. 

snagi (SDag), n. [Prob. < Norw. snag, snage, 
projecting point, a point of land, ss Icel. snagi, 
a peg. Qf,mag'^,v,} 1. A sharp protuberance ; 
a projecting point ; a jag. 

A ataffe, all full of Utle snags. 

Spenser, V. Q., IL xi. 28. 

Specifically — 2. A short projecting stump, 
stub, or branch ; the stubby base of a broken 
or cut-off branch or twig; a jagged branch 
separate from the tree. 

Snag ia no new word, though perhaps the Western ap- 
plioation of it is so; but I find in 0111 the proverb **A 
bird in the bag ia worth two on the snag.” 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 2d ser., Int 

3. A tree, or part of a tree, lying in the water 
with its branches at or near the surface, so as 
to be dangerous to navigation. 

Unfortunately for the navigation of the Misaiasippi, 
someof" ' - - 

position 

with the 

snags or planters, are extremity dangerous to the steam- 
vessels proceeding up the stream. 

Capt. B. HaU, Travels in North America, IL 802. 

Hence — 4, A hidden danger or obstacle; an 
unsuspected source or occasion of error or mis- 
take; a stumbling-block. — 5. A snag-tooth. 

In China none hold Women sweet 
Except their Snaggs are blaok as Jett 

Prior, Alma, H. 

6. The fang or root of a tooth. — 7, A branch 
or tine on the antler of a deer ; a point. See cut 
under antler. 

The antler . . . often . . . sends off one or more branches 
called **tyne8 " or ** snags.” 

W. H. Fhwer, Encyc. Brit., X V. 481. 

8. pi. The fruit of the snag-hush, 
snag^ (snag), V. t. [< snagt, n,} 1. To catch 
or run upon a snag: as, to snag a fish-hook; to 
a steamboat. [U. S.] — 2. Figuratively, 
to entangle ; embarrass ; bring to a standstill. 
[U. S.] 

stagnant times have been when a great mind, anchwed 
in error, might snag the slow-moying current of society. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 38. 

3. To fill with snags ; act as a snag to. [Kare.l 
— 4. To clear of snags. [U. S. and Australia.] 

Both of these parties, composed of abont fifty men. are 
engaged in snagging the waterways, which will be dredged 
out to form the canal. New York Times, July 21, 1^, 

snag^ (Buag), V. t , ; pret. and pp. snagged, ppr. 
snagging. [Prob. < Gael, snagair, carve, whit- 
tle, snaigh, snaidh, how, out aown; Ir, snaigh, 
a hewing, cutting; cf. also Gael, snag, a knock ; 
Ir. a woodj^cker. Cf. snag^.J To trim 
by lopping branches; cut the branches, knots, 
or protuberances from, as the stem of a tree. 

You are one of his ” lively atones be content there- 
fore to be hewn and snagged at, that you might be made 
the more meet to be Joined to your fellows, which suffer 
with you Satan’s auatches. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1858X XL 112. 

snag^ (snag), n. [< ME. snegge =; MLG. sni^e, 
LG. snigge, sniche ss OHG. sneggo, sneeco, MEfG. 
snegge, snecke, G. sehiwcke = Sw. sndeka ss Ban. 
snekke, a snail ; from the same root as AS. snaca, 
a snake: see snai/, A snail. [Eng.] 

snag-boat (snag’bdt), II. A steamboat fitted 
with an apparatus for removing snags or other 
obstacles to navigation from nver-beds. /Jim- 
monds. [IT. S.] 

snag-bush (snag’btish), II. The blackthorn or 
sloe, Prunus spinosa: so called from its snaggy 
branches. Bee out under sloe. 
snag-ffflamber (Hnag’cham’'b^r), n. A water- 
ti^t compartment made in the bow of a steam- 
er plying in snaggy waters, as a safeguard in 
case a snag is struck. Capi, B. HaU, Travels 
in North America, II. 302. 
snagged (snag’ed), a. [< snag^ 4* -ed^.} Full 
of snags or knots ; snaggy ; knotty. 

Belabouring one another with snagged iticks. 

Dr. H. More. (Imp. DUL) 

snagger (snag'^r), n. The tool with which 
snagging is done : a bill-hook without the usual 
edge on the back. BaUiweU, 
snaggle (snag’l), v. t. and i . ; pret. andpp. snag^ 
gled, ppr. smggling. [Freq. of snag^; perhaps 
in this sense partly due to nag^.} To nibble, 
snaggle-tooth (snag'l-toth), n. A tooth grow- 
ing out irregularly from the others. BaUiweU, 
[ftov, Eng.J 

snaggle-toowed (snag'l-tdtht), a. Having a 
snaggle-tooth or snaggle-teeth. 



snaggy (snag'i), a. [< snag^ 4- 1. Full 

of anags. iu) Knotty ; having Jags or ahaip nrotuber* 
anoea ; roll of short atamps or ahaip points ; ahotuuUng 
with knots : aa a anogg]/ treo ; a amigpy sttolL 

His stalking stops are stajde 
Upon a tmggy oke. i^pansar» F. Q.» I. vlL lU . 

(6) Abounding in fallen trees which send up strong stubby 
branches from the bottom of the water so aa to make navi- 
gatloo unsafe. 

We passed into maggy lakes at last 

J. K. Homer, Color-Ouard, xil. 

2. Being or resembling a snag; siiag-like. 


lint yon may 
lapea brotrnd* 


Just where tlie waves curl beyond such a 
discern a multitude of blackened enaggy $L .^ 
ing above the water. Harper^t Mag.t 7S6. 

3. Ill-tempered. [Prov. Eng.] 

An' I wur down 1* tha mouth, couldn't do naw work an* all, 
Nasty an' snappy, an' shaMlqr, an' poonch'd my 'and wi' the 
bawl. Tlannyaon, Northern Cobbler, xiv. 

snag-tooth (snag'tOth), w. A long, ugly, irreg- 
ular tooth; a broken-down tooth; a snaggle- 
tooth. 

How thy fnoff-teeth stand orderly, 

like stakes which strut by the water side. 

Cotymee, Wits Interpreter <I67I), p. 253. (Noras.) 

Projecting canines or snap t4teth are so common in low 
faces as to be nniversally remarked, and would be oftener 
seen did not dentists Interfere and remove them. 

Aimer. Anthrop,, III, 816. 

snail (snal) , n, [Early mod. E. also maple ; dial. 
mile; < M£. maile, maple, mile, mple, snele, < 
AS. ^anmgeLsimgl, »neQ€l,megl ss MLG. aneil, LG. 
magel = MHG. megel, meggel, snagael, G. dial. 
seknegel == Icel. snigill ss Dan. megi ss Bw. 8nt- 
gel, a snail, lit. small creeping thing,’ a lit- 
tle reptile, dim. of a simpler form r^resented 
by enag^, from the same root as AS. snaoa, a 
snake: see mag^, snake,’] 1. One of many 
small gastropodjB. 

Tak the rede $nple that orepls houseles and sethe it In 
vratsr, and gedlr the fatt that comes of tbame. 

MS,JAnc.Med.,i.2iii. (HaUiweU,) 

Specifically —(a) A member of the family HelieidM in a 
broad sense; a terrestrial air-breathing mullusk with 
■talkaon which the eyes are situated, and with a spiral or 
helicoid shell which 
has no lid or opeiv 
cttlum, as the com* 
raon garden- snail, 
Helix horteneie^ or 
edible snail, H. po- 
matia. There are 
many hundred spe- 
cies, of nnmerous 
genera and several 
subfamilies. In the 
phrases below are 
noted some of the 
common British 
species which have 
vernacular names. 
See HeUeidm, and 
cuts under Oaetero- 
poda and Pulfito- 
nata. (6) A mollusk 
like the above, but 
shelMess or nearly 
so; a slug, (c) An 
aquatic nnlmonate gastropod with an opercnlate spiral 
■hell, living in fresh water; a pond-snail or river-snail; a 
Ihnneld* See tAmnmdee. (a) A littoral or marine, not 
pulmonate, gastropod with a spiral shell like a snail's ; a 
aea-snall,as aperlwinkleor any member of the LittorinAdee ; 
a salt-water snail. 

Hence — 2. A slow, lazy, stupid person. 

Thou droni^ Uiou tnaSl, thou slug, thou sot I 

Sbak,, C. of E., 11. 2. 196. 

Sf. A tortoise. 

There ben also in that Controe a kynde of SnayUe, that 
ben so grete that many personea may loggen hem in here 
BcheUea, as men wolde done In a lityUe ilous. 

Maitdevitte, Travels, p. 193. 

4t. MiliL, a protective shed, usually called tor- 
toise or testuao. — 5. A spiral piece of machin- 
ery somewhat resembling a snail; specifically, 
the piece of metal forming part of the striking 
work of a clock. See cut under snaU-tokeel,^ 
0, In anat., the cochlea of the ear. — 7. ph Same 
as snail-clover — Aquatic snails, pulmonate gaatni- 
pods of the fdd group MmncplUto.---Bz!totly snslk Helix 
kUnida and Its varieties, abounding in waste places In the 
British Isles.— Brown (a) The garden or girdled 

•nail, {b) Hdixfueoa, a delicate species peculiar to the 
British Isles, found in bushy places.— OandVOTOlUI 
■aaila. the TestaedUdm.— Common snail, Hsfto aeperea. 
It Is eaible^ and in some places annual snail-feasts are 
hdd to eat It ; it is also gathered In large quantities and 
add as a remedy for diseases of the chest bdng prepared 
by boiling In milk. TBug.]— EdihlO snail, Helix pomaHa, 
the Boman snail, ftee cut above.— Fkosh-watsr mails, 
the ZdmfMsitfsB.— Oardsn-snaH, the brown or girdled 
saaU, Hdix nemoralie (Including the varieties described 
as JET. horteneit and H, hubridue), common in ItoglandL— 
OihtoS^ mail, Helix earvtueiatut, found In Kent and 6tir> 
rey, England : discovered Ity Mr. Olbbs in 181 A— Qtrdlsd 
snaiMbe garden-snaU.— On^sm-snalls, the LtUepi- 
dw.— Item snalL See AecdA-snag.— IrnttSll snail, 
HbUx eanlhina.-LargS-«hellod aniOl, the^ble Ko- 
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man snail.— XailllS Stt 

old group ThaiemxphUa.^ 

oriantAhddw.— Cmm smll, HeUte , 
abundant in rocky places in England.— ParlM 
a pulmonate gastropod of the family Ampk^ 
bung a periwinkle, out under Afinihdkifa.— ImUHnit- 

smul, a pheasant-shclL- IMaur snail. Pundum mttin- 
Cam, a minute speciee found TnEngtand in wet plaoes.— 
Roman snail, me edible snail.— aalt-wal«r snail one 
of numerous marine gastropods whose shells are shaped 
likethoeeof snaUa as species of NoCCda (or Zrimolia), or Ns- 
verilta, or Littorina, etc. : a sea-snail.— MMU-lSSS snail. 
Same as slvg9, 1.— llUty snail, Helix terieea. common 
on wet mossy rocks, erowlidly in the west and south of 
England.— wiail's gallop, a snaU's pace; very riow or 
almost imperc^tlble movement 
1 see what haste you make; you are never the for- 
warder, you go a erum’i gallop, 

BdHey, tr. of Colloquies of SrasmuA !• 68. 
Bnall’s pace, a very riow paca— Snakaairtn-snail. a 
iropioal American anall of the genus Hriafiopiis.— Tooth- 
ed snails, those Helieidm whose aperture has a tooth or 
teeth, aa of the genua Tridopsia— white anatir (o) Vx- 
Ionia pulehetta, of which a ribbed variety has been de- 
scribed as V, eoetata, [Eng.] (6) A snail-bore ; an oyster- 
men’s name for variona shells inJorlotts to the beda as the 
drills or borers, partionla;^ of the gencoe Uroealpinx and 
NaHea. See enaU-bore. — miied Sttidl, Hdix vCrpato. pro- 
digiously nnmerous in maiw of the olwk and limestone 
districts of England. (>See also apple-enaU, ear^iail, glam- 
enaik pond-enail, riveT’enail, eea-enaH, ehrub-mail, done- 
enail, vMet-enail.) 

snail (snal), t;. [Early mod. E. also snaple; sr 
Ban. megle; from the noun.] I, intrans. To 
move slowly or lazily, like a snail. [Rare.] 

This aayd, shec trots on tnayliw, ivk a tooth-ahaken old 
hagge. ^nihtimC, ASneid, Iv. 689. 

n. trana. To give the form of a snail-shell 
to; make spirally winding. [Rare.] 

Ood plac't the Eai*s (where they might best attend) 

As in two Turrets, ou the buildings top 
SnaUing their hollow entries so a-sloap 
That, while the voyoe about those windings wanders, 
The sound might lengthen In those bow'd Meanders. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Bn Bartas's Weeks, 1. 6. 

snail-bore (snarbor), a. A gastropod, as a 
whelk, etc., which bores oysters or injures oys- 
ter-beds; a borer; a drill. They are of numer- 
ous different genera. Urosalpinx cinerea is 
probably the most destructive. [Local, U. S.] 
snail-borer (snal^bor'^^r), a. A snail-bore. 

snail-clover (snarklo^v^r), n. A species of 
medic, Medicago scutcllata, so called from its 
spirally coiled pods. The name Is also applied to the 
luoern, M. eoHva, and sometimes extended to the whole 
genus. Also enaUe, mail-plant, and enaU-^foil. 

snallery (snal'^r-i), a.; pi. maileries (-iz). [< 
snail + -erp.] A place where edible snails are 
kept, reared, and fattened to be used for food. 

The immerons continental maHeriee where the apple- 
snail is cultivated for home consumption or for the mar- 
ket St Ja^nee'e GautU, May 28, 1886. {Eneye. Diet,) 

sn^l-fisb (snarfish), a. A fish of the genus 
Liparis: so called from their soft unctuous 
feel, and their habit of adhering to rocks by 
means of a ventral sucker. Several species which 


Large-ibclled, Edible, or Roman Sn.-iil 
iHtliM pomatia\ natural size. 



Belay leads Impotent and 


8 . 88 . 


01 ., a Wheel 

SnaiWwheel. 

M.H, 


SnailAsh {trtfnria 

(Ijower figure shows th« nicker between the pectoral fins.) 

commonly receive the name are found in Great Britain, 
as L. iineata and L. montagui. They are also called seo- 
maa and eueker. See Liparididee. 

snail-ilower (snarffou'^r), n. A twining bean, 
Phaseolus Car acalla, often cultivated in tropical 
gardens and in greenhouses for its showy white 
and purple fragrant dowers. The standard and 
the long-beak^ keel are spirally coiled, sug- 
gesting the name. 

snail-luie (Hn&nik), a. Like a snail in moving 
slowly ; snail-paced. 

8nail-pace (sn&rpas), n. A very slow move- 
ment. Compare snaiVs galkp, snaiVs pace, un- 
der snail, 

snail-paced (sn&Kp&st), a. SnaiMike in pace 
or gait; creeping or moving slowly. 


'mallat (snaiz), intmj. An old minced oatiL an 
abbreviation (A his (Christ’s) nails (with wnich 
he was nailed to the cross). 

*teiSs, I'm almost ftervod with lova 
Seem. and Pl, Wit at Several Waapona v. 1. 

snail-shell (sn&l'shel), n. A shell secreted by 
any snail or terrestrial pnkaonlferons gastro- 
pod. 

snail-slow (sn&Fsld), a. As slow as a snail; 
extremely slow. Hhak,, H. of V., ii. 6. 47. 

snail-tmoU (snfil'trS^foil), n. Same as snail- 
clover, 

snail-water (sn&Fwd^ter), n. An old remedy. 
See the second quotation. 

And to learn the top of your skill in Symi^weetmeati, 
Aqua mlrabilis, and Snayl mater. SMmeil,xb» Soowren. 

Snail-water . . . was a drink mode by Infusiiig In water 
the calcined and pulverised shells of snails. 

N.an<iq.,7thser.,IX. »4. 

snail-wheel (snftl'hwdl), n. In horoL, a wheel 
having its edge cut into twelve ir- 
regular steps arranged spirally in 
such a manner that their positions 
determine the number of strokes 
which the hammer makes on the 
bell: a snail. The snail is placed 
on toe arbor of the twelve-hour wheel. 

Knight. 

snaily (sna'li), a. [< snaU 4 -yi.] Besembling 
a snail or its motion ; snail-like. 

0 how I do ban 

Him that Uumm dials against walls began. 

Whoac enady motion of the moving hand, 

Although It go, yet seem to me to stand. 

Drundon, Of His Lady's Not Coming to London. 

snake (snak), n. [< ME. snake, < AS. smea (per- 
haps orig. sndca) (L. seorpio) ss Icel. sndkr, sndkr 
=s Sw. snok ss Ban. snog = MB. MLG. snake, 
a snake: lit. ‘creeper,’ derived, like the relat- 
ed snag^ and mail, from the verb seen in AB. 
snioan (pret. •gwde, pp. *snicen), creep, crawl; 
see sneak. Of. Skt. ndga, a serpent. Of. reptile 
and serpent, also from verbs meaning ‘creep.’] 

1. A serpent; an ophidian; any member of the 
order Ophidia, See serpent ana Ophidia. 

So, roll’d up in his den, the swelling make 
Beholds the traveller approach the Drake. 

Pope, Ihiui. xxlL ISO. 

2. Bpeciffcally, the common British seypent 
Coluber or Tropi- 
dmotiis natrix, or 
Natrix torquata, 
a harmless ophid- 
ian of the family 
Colubridm : dis- 
tinguished from 
the adder or viper, a poisonous serpent of the 
same country. This snake is widely dlstrlbntcd in Eu- 
rope, and attains a length of 8 feet or more. It is now 
Bometiniea specified os the eomnwn or ringed enake. In 
distinction from the emooth enake {CoroneUa Imxiey. 

8. A lizard with rudimentary limbs or none, 
mistaken for a true snake; as, the Aberdeen 
syuike (the blindworm or slow-worm) ; a glass- 
snake. See make-lizard, and cuts under antpkis- 
bmui, blindworm, dart-make, glass-snake, schel- 
topusik, and serpentiform , — 4. A snake-like 
amphibian: as, the Congo snake, the North 
American Amphiuma means, a urodele am- 
phibian. Bee AmpMuma, — 5. A person having 
the character attributed to a snake; a treach- 
erous person. 

If thou leest 

Thw look like men of worth and state, and carry 
Ballast of both sides, like tall gentlemen, 

Admit 'em ; but no enakee to poison us 

With poverty. Beau, and PI., Captain, L 8. 

0t. In the seventeenth century, a long curl at- 
tached to the wig behind. — 7. The stem of a 
narghile. — 8. See make-hox.^8, A form of re- 
ceiving-instrument used in Wheatstone’s anto- 



Heatl of Snake (JVntHx 

showing forked tongne. 



Whits ringed sniks. see rsm«de0a. 

See blaek-enake aud SeotopMe,^ Brows. . 

etriatula at the southeni United States. ^ 

snsin, the Egyptian asp, Ne^a luge, or, more properly, 
the cerostee. sea cats under aep and csriMess.— qoadl- 
WhtlHRialn Saecanien (or MaetioophU) ftageO^annie, 
SaaMaetteopMe, and cut under 



Beedef.2. [Britkh.]— € 
Simdef. 4.- 
one of the 1 


snail-park (snarpkrk), n. A place for raising 
edible snails ; a snallery. Good Bousekeeping, 
m. 223. 

annU-plant (snal'plant), n. Snail-clover, par- 
ticularly MMcago smiellata and M, Belix- 


iM parlsr*iNate.---0re6ii 
•Bake. See : 
te JMpnosMiMrivand Hi 


*r, A^O gai i Mii i ke . («) 
) as green-snake, (o) Seme 
See^pfwmdmeifci.--Jgg- 



SO mke. the gophernmake.— XanMainis SBilBis. w 
■Mta^eh ore^ poiaonons. ofwbiSevw^SSrdW- 
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Itebtiitiiy til peoMlonal tuune of 

HrUtH$, See cut no. 
d«c Mutm^ (U.^ S.) -"^pottpiia itiaJMt, venomous 
•“^2U <>W«^ mjgt, Pmudechit 

<rf the whip-mskee, ifM. 
^pMiilne0iiwm.~E0<^ inallDSithe hont.ineke, 

^F^neio. Also called foamjpum. 
mn^.--jUlMUid-nillke. SameasrfMon.«nn«».-~BingMi 
railn. the oOB^on stmfce of Europe, IbWonSatTno- 
fr^ i^c^edpivMMma^ See out under rn^jufonoetur. 
-lU^HMOlnd nuOcs, uia^hu pwuaatm. See Wnp. 
n«et^--Bll«MUailSlltJl«.lk^ See out un. 

dw dtaSopa.^BOI^ mala (a) Minartoma eooeinea, 
of the sou^em United States* ringed with red, black, 
and ycdlpw like the harlequin or a coral-snake. but harm- 

nui£B!^ttSTJ!L^ 

Junom nakB, CwmeUa iMvit, the Austrian snake.— 
■n ii l l la ths muiSf an underhand, plotting, deceitful 




fy marked cobras. See cut under wahra^dt-eawllo . — gpot- 
M-neok niiJce, the North American Stweria dekaui, a 
bamiless colubrine serpent. —gtaripad inaJce. a garter- 
imake. See JBuimti4a, (U. S.] — firS^hb KBTter-BliakSt 
^Uimnia ta/urUet, the rlbbon-anake.— Thufidar uanelra 
thU^^^ailA-lll^tlli^ snaJM* one of different species 
of OphiboluB, especially 0. the king- or ehaln- 

snake, and 0, mwiut, the nouse- or milk- snake. The 



snake, and 6. eximitu, the nouse- or milk- snake. The Snake-huxzard {Ciircaftus £aii<eus). 

name probably means no more than that these, like a 

g!gl atolr.holw when It make-crane (snak'krSn), «. The BraziUan 
»« created acreamer, or seriema, Cariama crintata. 

■nalCM, to have maken la oae’e boota, to have deiiri- under scrtenia. 

umtremena [Slang. | -Vehosuras enakes, any nolson- snake-cnCTimber (8iiak'ku^kum-b6r), n. Boe 
ous or ^aoaa serpents. See the eiplanatlon under ««■- eucumber. 

fwnf.- WainiiW^ 8ameasred.Ae»tsd«na*r. (See ana.VA^rwtnr 1 

also bUnd^tnake, Uowing-ntaJM, butt-maka, earptsUniake, *“8»»®^0CT0r (suak dok tOT), n. 1. Tho dob- 

cAafn-anoite, eMdcen-Bwm, cmU-inake, eam-make, dart- son OT nellgrammiU). [Pennsylvania.] — 2. A 


ehain‘4mak», cMeken-m^, corai^tnahe, emm-make, dart- 
»nake, de$Brtxnake, /etisA-snake, ffarter-make, glasM-make, 
ffround-mak», hag-9nak«, hoop-tnake, hom-tmakt. miik- 
fmake, p&ot^trtake, piM-make, rat-make, ribbon-make, rock- 
etutke, Mthd-maket Hva-enake, tree-make, water-enake, whip- 
make, worm^make.) 

snaka (snak)^ v.; pret. and pp. snakad, ppr. 


son or hellgrammite. [Pennsylvania.] — 2. A 
dragon-%, horse-stinger, or mosquito-hawk. 
[Local, U. 8.] 

Also snake-feeder, 

Bnake-eater (snak'e^tfer), «. Same as serpent- 
eater, 


snaking. [< snake. «.] I. intrans. To move or snake-ael (snak'el), n. An eel of the family 

.. . ... /"t..!.-- i-n— yk_r-_i 


wind like a snake ; serpentine ; move spirally. 

Anon vpon the flowry Plains he looks, 

Laeed about with making siluer brooks. 

Sifimeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, I. 7. 

An arrow makee when It slips under the grass. 

Jf. and IT. Thompaon, Archery, p 54. 


Ophichthyidm or Ophisurklm; especially, Ophich- 
thys serpertM of tho Mediterranean, reaching a 
length of 6 foet: so called because the tail has 
no tail-fin, and thus resembles a snake’s, 
snake-feeder (8nak'fe^d6r), n. l. Same as 
snake-rioctorf 1. [Ohio.] — 2. Same as snak^i- 


FroJectUes aublect to this influence [spiral motion of / -r \ a t ^ 

rotation round their original direction] are technically Snake-ience (siiak fens), n. See snake fencCf 
said to make. Farrow, MU. Encyo., III. 180. under fence, 

n. trans. 1. To drag or haul, especially by makd-fera (sniik'fem), «. The hart’s-tongue 
a chain or rope fasteneS around one end of tlii .I®"*’ i^gare. Also smhefavet. 
object, as a log; hence, to pull forcibly; jerk: (snak fish), w. 1, A kind of lizard- 

used generally with out or kong. [O. 8.J J***' “ i>ynodmfa:ten» or S. mgops.-S The red 

y L j band-fish, Cepola ruhesc^m : more fully called 

TJnless some legal loophole can be found thro^h which red snake-lish- Hee Ccpomfe,—3, The oar-fish, 
an evaaion or extension can be aucccssfully snaAvd. 

Philadelphia Preee, No. 2810, p. 4 <1883X cut under ^alcCMS. 


After mining, the log Is eaally maked out of the awamp, 
and is ready for the mill or factory. 

Soi, Amer,, N. S., LIX. 265. 

2. Kaut.x (a) To pass small stuff across the 
outer tarns of (a seizing) by way of finish. (A) 
To wind small stuff, as marline or snun-yani, 
spirally round (a lai^e rope) so that ttie spaces 


of the genus Jiaphtaia or family liaphtmtd/e ; a 
camel-nv; so called from the elongated form of 
the head and uock, and the facility with which 
it moves the front of the body in different direc- 
tions. lliey are mostly to be found in the neighborhood 
of woods and streams The common European apeoies ia 
Raphidia ophiopeie. 


spirally rouna (a large rope) so that the spaces Raphidia ophiopeis. 

between the strands will be filled up; worm, snake-gourd (snak'gord), ». See gourd, 

(e) To fasten (backstays) together by small snakohead (sn^'hed), n. 1, Same as gnaite’s- 
ropes stretched from one to the other, so that if head, 1.— 2. A plant, the turtle-head, Chelone 
one backstay is shot away in action it may not glahray used in medicine as a tonic and aperi- 


fall on deck. ent. See Chelone. — 3. A fish of the family 

snake-bird (snak'bOrd), n. 1. A totipalmate OphiocepheUidsB.--^, A snake-headed turtle, 
natatorial bird of the family PlotidsB and genus Chelys matamatay having a large flat carapace 
Plotus: so called from the long, slender, snaky and long pointed head, found in South Amer- 
neok; a snake-neck; an anhinj^ or water-tur- iea. See cut under Chelydidse. — 6, The end of 


key; a darter. See cut under anhinga. — 2. 
The wryneck, lynx torquilla: so named from 
the serpentine movement of tho neck. See 
cut under wruneok. [Kng,] 


CUtunder **^**^^J; [">^»] often became bent upward, and ■o’metlmes ao far aa to be 

811A&6-l>0ftV (snak hot), n. Same as pamoan- caught by a wheel and driven up through the oar, to tho 


a flat railroad-rail when curling upward, in the 
beginning of railroa<l-but]ding in America the track waa 
aoinotimes made by aorewing or apiking atrapa of iron 
along the upper aide of timbera ; an end of auoh a rail 
often became bent upward, and aometlmea ao far aa to be 


fnanehe. 

snake-box (sn&k'boks). n 
lently made so that a siig 


name as pamoan- caught by a wheel and driven up through 1 

danger or iniiiry of the paaaengera. Such a looae end waa 
A fam.bnT frnndn. called a maJeehead from Ita moving up and down when 
laro DOX irauau- the wheels paaaed over It. Alto make^hsad. [U. S.) 


particular card. «• sMaJ^e’s, as a turtle. See snake- 

-—-i ZS”£.S;S5l2i;?S3*faa; 


in next column. “ h , 

snakfl-cane (snflk'kan), u. A palm, Kunthia ^ 

Montana, ^ the Unitea States of Colombia and 


U.S.]— 2. The secretary-bird. See cut under 


Montana, of the United States of Colombia and a. ^ 

Brasil, having a reed-Uke ringed stem. From the ^ 

raaembmiioe of ttie latter to a snake, ita Joioe is fancied by we owecpcfiarftm, - . , , » 

tho natives lobe a cure for anake-bttea. Thestemlauara snakelet (snak'let), ». K snake + -let] A 
for blowptpaato propel poiaoned airowa small snake. Pop, Sei. Mo,, XXX. 167. 

snake-ehanner (sn&k^eh&r^mdr), n. Same as snake-lina (snftk^), n. Small stuff passed in 
servent-ekamer. a zigzag manner or spirally between two larger 

Slukie-dianilillg (sn&k^ohar^ming), n. Same ropes. 

as serpent-charminff. snue-liaard (snSk'liz'ftrd), n. A lizard which 

flliake<wallitia (snak'kor^l^lin), n. A Chile- resembles a snake in having rudimentary limbs 
itomatons polyzoan, Jetea anguina. or none; especially, Ckamjesaura atiguina, of 


aiiake*a- 0 gg 

South Africa. There are a good many snob Itaards, be- 
longing to different genera and families of Laaertilia, pop- 
ularly mistaken tor and called anafou. The blindworm or 
alow-worm of Europe (Anguii), the scheltopualk (Paeudo- 
pua), and the American maaa-enake (Ophioaauirua) are of 
this character, aa are all the amphlalweniaua. See anake, 
n^^and cute under blindworm, glaaa-anake, and aehdta- 

Sliake-locked (Hu&k'lokt), a. Having snaky 
locks or something like them: as, snake-locked 
Medusa; the snake-locked anemone, a kind of 
sea-anemone, Sagartia viduata. 
gnako-mOEB (snak'mds), n. The common club- 
moss, Lycopodium clavatum. Imp. Diet. 
snakamoiltll (snak'mouth), n. The snake’s- 
moutfa orchis, Pogonia ojthioglossoides. 
snakeiieck (snak'nek), n. A snaky-necked 
bird; the snake-bird. 

There waa nothing to vary the uniform proai^t [in the 
White Nile region], except jberhapH here and there a soil- 
tary analn-naeklPMaa leveulafai], or a cormorant perched 
on some tall ambaoh. Tha Academy, Oct 11, 1890, p. 812. 

snakenut, snakennt-tree (snak^mt, -tr^), n. 
See Ophiocaryon. 

snake-piace (snak'pSs), n. Naut, same as 
pointer, 3. 

snakaplpa (snak/plp), n. A species of Equise- 
tum, especially E. arvense. 
snake-prooft (snak'prfif), a. Proof against 
venom; hence, proof against envy or malice. 
[Bare.] 

I am anake-proqf: and though, with Hannibal, you bring 
whole hogaheada of vinegar-raillnga, it ia Iropoaaible for 
you to quench or come over my Alpine resolution. 

Jkkkar, Qull*s Hornbook. 

snaka-rat (snak'rat), n. The common Alexan- 
drine or black rat, Mus ratios or alexandrinue. 
A variety of it la known aa the white-baUied rat, or rotf- 
rat, Mua teetorum. It ia one of the two longest and ban- 
known of all rata (the other being the gray, brown, Hano- 
verian, or Norway rat, JT. deoumanual runs into many v»* 
rletlea, and has a host of aynouyms. It ia called anaknxU 
by Darwin. See cuts under MvrULae. 
snakeroot (snak'rfit), n. [< snake + rootl.] A 
name of numerous plants of different genera, 
whose root either has a snake-like appearance, 
or has sometimes been regarded as a remedly for 
snakes’ bites, or both. Several have a memci- 
nal value. Compare ratUesnake-master and rat- 
tlesnake-root—p^audk snakeroot. (a) see aaniele. 1 . 
(b) Tho black cohosh, (XnUeifuga raeetnoaa, whose root la 
an officinal remedy used in chorea, and formeriy for 
rheumatism. -'Brasilian snakeroot, Chioeoeea oapu^ 
^a’ also,Ca« 0 af^wrrtdala.--Batt(m-Bnakerool (a) 
See Eryngiwm, and cut under rodUeamdee-manar. (b) A 
general name for the apoclea of Liatria: ao called from 
the button-shaped corma, or from the button-like heads 
of some species, and from their reputed remedial prop- 
erty. (See out under lAatria.) L. apieata, also called oay- 
feather, ia said to have diuretic and other propertiee. 
—Canada snakaroot, the wild ginger, Aaarum CatM- 
danm. See Aaarwm and /n’nperl.— Oaylon anakarOOt, 
the tubers of Ariamna Heart-anika- 

root. Same aa Canada amdrerot/L— Tn<He.t| snaktroot, 
a rubiaceoua plant, Ophivrhiza Mungoa, whose very bitter 
roots are used by the Citigaleao and natives of India as a 
remedv for anako-bitea. I'helr actual value in cases oC 
this kind is, however, questioned. — Bad Bivtr ansks- 
root. Same aa TeaDoamakerotd.— Samson's snskaroot. 
a plant, Paoraiea meHlotaidee, of the aouthera UUKed 
States, whose 
root ia said to be a 

a gentle atimu- 
lant tonic. — 

Senaoa snaka- dP 

root, Potygeda 

Senem of eastern W) I 

It sends up aev- /m U I | 

eral sterna from (9^ iV\\llJv>v 
hard knotty root- a 

stooka, bearing fK K f, 1 

ringle close ra- f<v\ /fi ^ i 

oemea of white /M n 

flowers. It lathe v^V'A API ^ 

of the of- j l/ T^ z^***^^^ 

ing^nuch gather- 
ed ia said to have 'L -y 

become scarce in Jy 

tho east— Tex- 

as snakeroot, \\lf /V/ i 

Ariatoloehia reU- nJJK /Ly 1 

eulata, orlts root- 'll ^ i \ 

protiuct, which 

has the same -I A 

properties as the ^ 

Virginia snake- ^ The upper part of the stm with the 
w-nfA flowers nf Seneca snakeroot (/SUiygxiJm Srme- 

a. TherDotniMitfietMueoftMsIem. «. 


X. The upper part of the stem with the 


flowers nf Seneca snakeroot (< 
a. The root ami tfie haae ' 


PatygrUm S*t 
of the stem. 


sorpentary or 

birthwort, A riatoloehia Serpentaria, of the eastern United 
States. Its root ia a stimulant tonic, acting also as a di- 
aphoretic or diuretic. It is offioiually recognised, and Is 
exported in oonridemble quantity.--- Wlllliia saslwroolL 
the Ammican Eupatorium agaramdaa, also called Indian 
or whita sanirie. It has no medioinsl standing. 

snake's-beaxd (snftka'berd), n. See Ophiopo- 
gon. 

S&ake'flheijW (anftks'eg), n. Same aa Virgin 
Matffs aKr(whieh see, under eirgtn). 



toAkeVliMd 

make’B-head (sn&ks^hed), n/ l. The guinea- 
hen flower, Fritillaria Meleagris: said to be 
so called from the checkered markings on the 

petals.— 2. Same as snakeWead^ Biia]iM*s-hm^ 

trla, s plant of toutharn BSurope, tfitnrMKtoefpHar (Jm) 
ludMXwtur, the howem of which have a fancied resemblance 
to title open month of a snake. 
flnakG-shell (snak'shel), n. One of a group of 
gastropods of the family Turbinidm, which 
abound in the Paciflo islands, and have a ve^ 
rough outside, and a chink at the pillar, i*. r. 
Carpenter, 

Bttake'chmouth (sn&ks'month), n. See Pog<h 
nio^. Also called snake^s-rnouth orchis, 
asnakes-stang (snfiks^stang), n. The dragon- 
fly. HalHwell, [Prov. Eug.l 
8UUte*8-tliil (snaks'tfil), n. Tm 
LaHurus incurvatw, 

[Kng.] 

fliiakestoiie (sn&k^ 

8t6n),n. 1. Same as 
ammonite: from an 
old popular notion 
that ^ese shells 
were coiled snakes 
petrified.— 2. A small 
rounded piece of 
stone, Bu^ as is 
often found among 
prehistoric and other antiquities, probably spin- 
dle-whorls or tlie like. Compare adder^tone. 
In Hsiris and Lewis the distaff and aplndle are still in 
intU 


he sea hard-grass 



Snakestone {Ammanttn dtsui- 
eatus). 
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He tooke Gaducsiit, his moMi wand. 

Motbsr Hub. Tale, L 12S1 

snaky-heated (snft'ki -hedged), a. Having 
snakes for hair or in the hair. 

That snaky-htnM Oorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unoonaneru virgin. 

jHffton, Oomna L 447. 

snap (snap), p.; pret. and pp. empmd, ppr. 
8nap]Hng, fEarly mod. £. anappe; \ HD. I). 
snappen as MLG.liG. anappen, snato^ snap up, 
intercept, ss MHO. anappen^ sna^ G. achnap- 
pen^ snap, snort, as Sw. anappa ss Dan. arMppe^ 
snatch ; perhaps ult. imitative, and praetici^y 
a var. of anack: see anack, anaidh, Ct, aneapt 
anipi anipey aniby I. trana, 1 . To snatch ; 

take or catch unexpectedly with or as with a 
snapping movement or sound; hence, to steal. 

Fly, fly, Jacqnee t 

We are taken in a toll, mone in a pitfall. 

Fhteher, Pilgrim, lii. 4. 

Did I not see yon, rascal, did I not ! 

When you lay snug to tnap young Damon’s goat ? 

Pvydmi tr. of Virgil’s Fclogues, ill. 24. 

Xdlot as she is, she is not quite goose enongh to fall in 
love with the fox who has snajwed her, and that in his 
very den. ScoUt Quentin Durward, xxxvi. 

2. To bite or seize suddenly with the teeth. 

I will iinttate ye dogs of J^|y^t, wMch, coining to the 


bancks of Nylus too qnenohe their thirste^ syp and away, 
drinke running, lest they be tnapU short for a pray too 
Crocodiles. Oot$on, Schoole of Abuse. 

8. To interrupt or break in upon suddenly with 


common use, and yet the ori^n^ intention of the stone sharp, angry words : often with up. 


spindle-whorls, which occor there and elsewhere, appears 
to be unknown. They are called clach-nathrach, udder- 
stones, or »nake-9tow$, and have an origin assigned them 
much like the ovum anguinom of Pliny. 

JBvam, Ancient Stone linplementB, p. 391. (Sneye. Diet) 

8. A kind of hone or whetstone found in Soot- 
land. — 4. Same as aerpent-^toncy 1. 
a&ake'a-tonglie (snaks'tung), n. l. The spear- 
wort, Banunculua Ftammula; also, the closely re- 
lated B, ophiogloaaifoliua: named from the shape 
of the leaf. — 2. More rarely, same as adders- 


(snak'wed), w. 1. The bistort, 
Polygonum Biatorta^ a perennial herb of the 
northern parts of both nemispheres. Its root 
is a powerful astringent, sometimes employed 
in medicine. Also adder^a-^oort and andkevrort, 
8«m> hiatort, — 2. The Virginia snakeroot. See 
anakeroot, — 8. Va^ely, any of the weedy plants 
among which snakes are supposed to abound, 
anakewood (snak^wtld), n. 1. In India, the 
bitter root and wood of Strychnoa colvbrinaj also 
that of Nux-vomicuy which is esteemed a cure 
for snake-poison, and is also employed as a 
tonic remedy in dyspepsia, etc. See nux vmnimy 
2. — 2. The leopard- or letter-wood, Broaimum 
Auhletii : so called from the markings on the 
wood. See letter-wood, — 8. A small West Indi- 
an trcic. Colubrina ferruginoaa of the Rhamna- 
cem : named apparently from the twisted grain 
of the wood. — 4. The trumpet-tree, Cecropia 
peltatUy or sometimes the genus. — 6. Some- 
times, same as aerpentwood, — 6. The red nose- 
gay-tree, Plumeria rubra. 
anakewOim (snAk'w^rm), n. One of the masses 
of larv» of certain midges of the genus Sciara, 
Thccc larvae, when full*|^wn, often mii^te in armies 
forming a snake-like body a foot or more long, an Inch or 
more wide^ and a half-inw high. Also called artny-imrni. 
lU.aj 

anaking (Bna'king), ft. [Verbal n. of ^a/re, r.] 

1. The act or process of hauling a log, or of 
passing a line m a zigzag manner or spirally 
between two larger ropes. — 2, A snake-like 
cnrl or spiral. 

The fleecy fog of spray, . . . sometimes tumbling In 
thunder upon her forward decks, sometimos curlitig in 
blown tnakingt ahead at her. 

r. C. BusmU, Death Ship, xli. 

wpalrigb (sna'kish), a. Snaky. Levina, 
anaky (sna'ki), «. {< snake •¥ -yl,"] 1. Of or 

pertaining to snakes ; resemblin^^ a snake ; ser- 
pentiform; snakish; hence, cuninng; insinuat- 
ing; deceitful; treacberous. 

So to the coast of Jordan he directs 
His easy steps, girded with enaky wiles. 

MiUon, V. B., 1. 120. 

The long, snaky locks. L. Waltaee, Ben-Hnr, vl. 4, 

2. Winding about; serpentine; as, a snaky 
stream. 

Watch their maky ways, 

Through brakes and hedges, into wixkls of darkness 
Where they are fain to creep upon their lireasts. 

B, JoneoUt CatUine, ill. 1 

8. Abounding in snakes: as, a snaky place. 
[tJ. B.] — 4. Consisting of snakes; entwined 
with snakes, as an emblem. 


aui^lMMsik 

am^p (alley)} n. and a, [< arum, «.] X. n, 1, 
A snateh; that which is flanght by a isnatch or 
grasp; a catch. 

He 's a nimble feUow, 

And alike skilled In eveiy liberal soienoe, 

At having certain tnap$ of all. 

B. Jonum, Staple of News, i. 2. 

2. An eager bite ; a sudden seizing or effort to 
seize, as with the teeth ; as, Ihe snap of a dog. 
— 8. A slight or hurried repast; a snack. 

He had lat down to two haarty meals that might have 
been mistaken lor dinners if he had not declared them to 
be snaps, Qsorgs JBUot, Janet’s Bepentanee^ t 

4. A sudden breaking or parting of something 
brittle or tense: as, the snap of glass. 

Let us hear 

The snap of cbain-llnka 

ITAMier, To Bongo. 

6. A sharp cracking sound; a crack: as, the 
snap of a whip. 

Two successive snaps at an electric spark, when their 
interval was made as small as about 1/500 of a second. 

W. Jasnsst Prin. of PsyeboL, 1. 613. 

6. The spring-catch of a purse, reticule, book- 
clasp, bracelet, and the like; also, a snap-hook 
and a top-snap.— 7. A snap-bug or snapping- 
beetle.— 8. A crisp kind of gingerbread nut or 
small cake ; a ginger-snap. 

I might shut up house, ... if it was the thing I lived 
by— me that has seen a’ our gentlefolk bairns, and gi'en 
them snaps and sngar-hisonit maist of them wt' m;^aln 


hand.’ 


SooU, St Honan’s Well 


A surly Ill-bred lord, 

Wlio chidoi^ and snaps her up at every word. 

Oranvitls, Cleora. 

4. To shut with a sharp sound; operate (some- 
thing which produces a sharp snapping sound 
when it acts) ; cause to make a sharp sound by 
shutting, opening, exploding, etc. : as, to snap 
a percussion-cap; to snap the lid of a box. 

We snappsd a pistol four feet from the gronnil, and It 
would not go off, but fired when It was held higher. 

Poeocks^ DtMBcrlption of the East, ll. ii. 225. 


Dp rose the bowsy sire. 

And shook from out hts pipe the seeds of fire ; 

Then snapp’d his box. Pfps, Dunciad, iv. 495. 

5. To break sharply, as some tough or brittle 
object; break short; break with a sharp crack- 
ing sound: as, to snap a string or a buckle. 

T>aniitlest as Death away he walks. 

Breaks the doors open ; snaps the locks. 

Prior, An English Padlock. 

6. To make a sharp sound with ; crack : as, to 
snap a whip. 

But he could make you laugh and crow with his Addle, 
and could make yon jump tm aetat 00, and snap your 
Angers at old age. C. Beads, Love me Little, Hi. 

7. To take an instantaneous photograph of, es- 
Tiecially with a detective camera or hand-cam- 
era. IXJolloq.] 

I was reading the other day of a European painter who 
. . . had hit upon the plan of using a hand camera, with 
which he followed the babies about, snapping them in 
their best positions. St. Nicholas, xVn. 1034. 

To map back, in /oot-ball, to put (the ball) in play, as Is 
done by the snap-back or center rusher by pushing ft 
with the foot to the quarter hack. — To maP Off. (a) To 
break off suddenly: as, to snap of the handle of a oup. (5) 
To bite off suddenly : often used humorously to express 
a sudden attack with sharp or angry words : as, speak 
quietly, don’t snap my head of. 

We had like to have had our two noses snapped of with 
two old men without teeth. Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 110. 
To map the eye, to wink. RaUiwrU. [Prov. Bug.] 
n. intrana, 1, To make a snAtch; do any- 
thing hastily; especially, to catch ei^rly at a 
proTiosal, offer, or opportunity ; accept gladly 
and promptly: withal; as, to the chance. 

— 2, To make an effort to bite; aim to seize 
with the teeth : usually with at. 

We snap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook 
that goes along with it Sir R. V Estrange. 

3. To utter sharp, harsh, or petulant words: 
usually with at. 

To be anxious about a soul that is always snapping at 
yon must be left to the saints of the earth. 

George Eliot, Mlddlemaroh, xxxilL 

4. To break short; part asunder suddenly, as a 
brittle or tense object. 

When hit tobacco-pipe snappsd short in the middle, 
he bad nothing to do . . . but to have taken hold of the 
two pieces and thrown them gently upon the back of the 
Are. Tristram Shandy, L 82. 

6. To emit a sharp cracking or crackling sound. 
Enmrmotts fires were mappiiy in the chimneys of the 


9. Crispness: pithiness; epigrammatic force : 
said of verbal expression. [CoUoq.] 

The vigorous vernacular, the pithy phrase of the Yankee 
farmer, gave zest and map to many a paragraph. 

O. S. Msrnam, B. wwles, 11. 875. 

10. Vigor; energy; briskness; life: as, the 
heat took all the anap out of me. [Olloq.] 

When the curtain rose on the second act, the outside of 
**Oak Hall," there was an enormous amount of applause, 
and that act went with the most perfect map. 

LesUr WaUadt, Scribner’s Msg., IV. 722. 

1 1. A position, piece of work, etc., that is pleas- 
ant, easy, and remunerative. [Slang.]— 12. 
A brief engagement. [Theatrical slang.] 

Actors and actresses who have jnst come in from “sum- 
mer snaps” to prepare for the work of the coming season. 

Frsmid, Music and Drama, XIV. xvi. 8. 

13. An ear-ring: so called from being snapped 
or clasped with a spring-catch. 

A pair of diamond sna,ps in her ears. 

Btehardson, ClaHssa Harlowe, in. 29. (Davies.) 

14. A sharper; a cheat; a knavish fellow. 
Take heed of a snap, sir ; h”a8 a cosening countenance : 

1 do not like his way. Fletcher, Spanish Curate, H. 1. 

15. In mnaic, same as Scotch sfinp (which see, 
under Scotch^, — 16. A glass-molding tool, used 
for shaping the feet of g^lots, and similar work. 
— 17. A riveters^ tool for finishing the heads of 
rivets svmmetrically. — 18. An oyster of the 
most inferior quality marketable. [Mar>'land.] 
— 19t. Same as cloyer. — 20. The act of* taking 
an instantaneous photograph with a camera. 
[Colloq.] 

Our appearance, however, attracted shots from all quar- 
ters. Fellows took snaps at ns from balconies, from doors, 
on the roofs of bouses. 

IF. B. Bussed, Diary in India, 1. 346. 
A cold anap, S sudden brief iqiiell of severely cold weather, 
[(killoq.)— A soft snap, an caav, pleasant position ; a 
good berth or situation; light duty; a sinecure: as, he 
has rather a soft snap. IBlang, U. B.]— Hot to ears a 

■nai ' ' * 

loq.j 


Cooper, The xvi 
6, To appear as if flashing, as with fixe; flash. 
How Caroline's eyes snappsd and flashed Are ! 

eTe, HaU, Ten TimM Ona fl- 


ap, to csro little or nothing (about something). (Col- 
j.f—Hot worth a map, worthless or nearly so. (Col- 
loq^aootoll map. Bee Seotokt. 

H. a. Sudden or quick, like a snap; done, 
made, etc., hastily, on the spur of the moment, 
or without preparation, [(jolloq.] 

He is too prond and lofty to ever have recourse to the 
petty trickeries and snap Judgments of the minnows of 
nis noble profession. Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 890. 

The prevtons assent of the Chsir to the motion ter 
eloeure would prevent snap divisions, by which conceiv- 
ably a debate might be prematurely brought to an end. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIIL 252. 
A map Shot, s quick shot taken at a bird when rising or 
paMing, or at an animal which is seen only tor a moment; 
an offhand shot ; alscs a snap-shooter. 

aiutp-acti0& (snap'ak^sbpn), w. In a firearm, 
the mechanism of a hinged barrel which, when 
shut, is closed by a spring-catch : distinguished 
from letyer-aoHon, 

attaiHkpple (snap'apG), n, A game the object 
of which is to catch in one’s mouth an apple 
twirling on one end of a stick which is sus- 
pended at its center and has a lifted candle 
at the other end. 

anaihlMMlc (snap'bak), n. In faoUhaUy the act 
of a center rusher in putting the hall in play 
by pushing it with hfs foot back toward the 


qmuftev-bftok ; ftlao^ the oenter rueher. See 

(8nap'Wtl)| n. Same as oUok- 

f^p-blodk (snap'blok), n. Same as snatch- 

snap-bolt (snap^bdlt), n. A self-acting bolt or 
latch; a oateh which slips into its place and fas- 
tens a door or lid without the use of a key. 
map-bug (snap'bug), a. A click-beetle. [U.S.] 
map-dip (snap'kap), n. A very small leather 
cylinder, with a metiu top, fitting closely to the 
mpple of a percussion-musket, for protecting 
the nipple from the action of the hammer, 
mi^j^acker (snap'krak^^r), ». Same as snap- 
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map-Jaok (snap^jak), a. A species of stitch- 
wort, Stellaria ffoloBtea: so called from its brit- 
tle stem. Also called snappersy snMhcracksr, 
and snapwort Britten andjuoUandy £hig. Plant 
Names. [Prov. Eng.l 

map-link (snap'lini^), a. An open link closed 


mare 

smpenUnat a large and ferocious turtle of the 
United States : so called from the way it snaps 
its jaws to bite ; a snapper, it is common in the 
rivers and streams of North America, and attains a large 
siso, heit^ occasionally 90 or rarely even 80 pounds in 
weight. Its food consists chiefly of flimesy frogs, and shells, 
bnt not unfrequently Includes ducks and other water* 
fowl. It has great tenacily of life, is very savage, and 




Snapdragon, 3. 


Ip), r. t. ; pret. and pp. snaped, ppr. SM. 
rOrigiu obscure.] In ship-huitaingy (3) 
the end of (a timber or plank) so 1." 

iclii 


numerous provincial names, such as ca^-«n<mt or cafsM'* 
mwuty Hon't-mouth, nUiibtti^mouth, fr^t-nnouth, etc. The 
]^nt Is % native of sonthem Europe. (See out B under 
JHdgnanUa.) The small snapdragon is A. OronUumf an 
Inferior plant, A . ipeeimtm, a flue plant from Islands off 
the Caltfcxrnla coast, has received some notice under the 
name of OornhsTs mapdragon. A. maurandieidM is a cul- 
tivated vim^ better known as Maurandia, VarlouB species 
of linaria, especially L. wdgariM, tlie common toad-flax, 
have been so named ; also several other plants witli per- 
sonate flowers. 

2. A sport in which raisins or grapes are snap- 
ped from burning brandy and eaten. 

Thewantonnoss of the thing was to see each other look 
like a demon, as we burnt ouraelves, and snatched out 
the fruit. This fantastical mirth was 
called tnajhdraaan. 

Stuk, Tailer, No. 85. 

8. A glass-makers’ tongs jg. 

msloa snapdragon. SeeitudUa. 

mape (snap), e. t. ; pret. and pp. snapedy 
snamng, [Origin obj "* - • ^ • 

to bevel 

that it will fit accurately upon an inclined sur- 
face. 

map6 (snfip), n. [< snapcy t'.] The act or pro- 
cess of suaping. 

map-ilask (snap'flhsk), n. A founders’ fiask, 
made in two parts connected by a butt-hinge 
and secured by a latch. 

mapkance (snap'hans), n, and a. [Early rood. 
£. also snaphaunoe; < I), snaphaan (=s MLG. 
snaphancy LG. 8napphaan)y a sort of fiint-lock 
gun, lit, ‘snap-co^,’< snappeuy snap, + Aaan, 
cock: see hen^. The name is found earlier in 
an appar. transferred use: MB. snaphaeny an 
arm^ horseman, freebooter, highwayman, a 
vagabond, D. snaphaan, a vi^bond, s MLG. 
snaphaney a highwayman (> G. schnapphahn, a 
robber, footpad, constable, =s Sw. snapphane =s 
Dan. snaphanCy a highwayman, freebooter); 
hence also, in MI), and MLG., a coin having as 
its device the figure of a horseman.] 1. n. 1. 
A spring-lock of a gun or pistol. Nares, 

I would that the trained bands were increaaed, and all 
reformed to haniuebusiera but whether their pieces to be 
with firelocks or maphaunoM is questionable. The flro- 
look 11 more certain for giving Are, the other more easy 
for use. Hart. Miae,, IV. 276. 

Hence — 2, A hand-gun or a pistol made to be 
fired by flint and steel, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth oenturlee snaphanoes weredlsUngulshed from fire- 
look^ the Utter being preferred as late as about 1620, at 


Snap-link. 

by a spring, used to connect chains, parts of 
harness, etc. 

snap-lock (snap'lok), n, A lock that shuts witli- 
oiit the use of a key. 

snap-machine (Bnap'mfl.-Bhen'), n. An appa- 
ratus used by bakers for cutting a sheet of 
dough into small cakes called snaps; a oracker- 
macliine. 

snap-mackerel (snap'mak^^rel), n. The blue- 
fish, Pomatainus saltatrix, 

snapper^ (snap'Cr), n. [< snap + -erl.] One 
who or that which snaps, in any sense. Specifl- 
oally — (a) One who snaps up something ; one who takas 
up stealthily and suddenly ; a thief. 

Who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was likewise 
atnapper^up of unconsfdered trifles. Skak., W. T. , i v. 8. 26. 
(b) A craoker-bonboii. Davien. 

And nasty French lucifer anappen with mottoes. 

Barham, Ingmdsby Legends, II. 276. 
(e) The cracker on the end of a whip-lash ; figuratively, a 
smart or caustic saying to wind up a speech or discourse. 

If I had not put that snapper on the end of my whlp-lash, 
I might have got oil without the ill temper which my an- 
titheals provoked. 

0. r. ffolmei, The Atlantic, LXVI. 667. 


(d) A f 
beetle. 


fire-cracker or snapping-cracker, (e) A snap; 


.. „ ,, mplng- 

(/) A snapplng-turtle. (g) One of various fishes : 

* * 1, PomatomuMsaUatrix. See 


(1) The snap-mackcVul or bluefisht 
cut under blueflsh. (2) The rose-fish, redfish, or hemdurgan, 
Sebastes marinus. See cut under f Nova Scotia.] 

A sparoid fish of tho subfamily LutJantnoB. They are 
irge, handsome fishes, of much economic value, as lat^a- 
nuf eaaeis or grisetu, the gray, black, or Pensacola snapper ; 
L, Haeltfardx or vimnus, the rod snapper ; Hhomb^ites 



Florida Red Snapper (l.utJaHUS 


aunmAcM, the bastard snapper or mang 
itfc coal 


1 time the former were greatly improved. 

In the meantime, Captain Miles Standish, having a 
snap/uMea ready, mitde a shot^ and after him another. 

A. Young, Cbroti. Pn., quoted in Tyler’s Amer. Lit, 1. 161. 

3. A snappish retort; a curt or sharp answer; 
a repartee. [Bare.] 

Old erabb’d Sootus, on th* Organon, 

Pay’th mo with anapkaunoe, quick diaiinetton. 

Maratm, Soonige of Villanie, tv. 

n.f a. Snappish; retorting sharply. [Bare.] 
X, that even now lisp’d like an amorist 
Am turn’d into a anaphaunee Satyrlst 

MarStm, Satires, U. 

mp-hcad (snap'hed), n. 1. A riveters’ swa- 


mangrove-snapper. All 
these occur on the Atlontfc' coast of the United States, 
chiefly southward. The red snapper, of a nearly uniform 
rose-red color, is the most valuable of these ; it Is caught 
in large nninbers off the coast of Florida, and taken to all 
the principal northern markets. The gray snapper is of 
a groonisli-olive color, with brown sjrots on each scale and 
a narrow bine 8trii>e on the cheek. There are also Malayan 
and Japanese snappers of this kind, called lu^ng, the 
source of tlie technical name of the genus. (A) In omith . : 

, Geoimisviridis. See cut under 
One of various American 

. which snap at fliei^ often 

with an audihio click of the l^k ; a flysnapper. 1^ cut 
under /lysnaffper. (f) pi. Castanets. 

The instruments no oth«r then anappora, gtngles, and 
round bottom’d druraa born upon the back of one, and 
beaten upon by the followers. Sandya, Travailes, p. 188. 

Ihl Ttck snapper, a local name of a form of the cod, Oadua 
marrhua, living near the shore, 
snapper-back (snap'^r-bak), ». Infoot-haUy a 


Neither the snaj 
ball out with the 



center rusher. Bee rusher*^. 

‘back nor his opponent can take the 
' until it touches a third man. 

Tribune Book qf Sparta, p. 126. 

snappers (snap'^^rx), n. Same as snap-jack, 
snapping-Deetle (snap'ing-be^'tl), «. A snap, 
snapper, or snap-bug; a click-beetle; a skip- 
jack; an elater: so called from the way they 
snap, as to both the noise and the movement. 
See cut under click-beetle, 
snapping-bng (snap'ing-bug), n. Same as snap- 
ping-heetle, 

snapping'diracker (snap'ing-krak^er), n. A 


(snap'ish), a, [< snap + -<aAl.] 1. 

iy or apt to snap or bite: as, a snappish 
cur. — 2. Sharp in reply; apt to speak angrily 
or tartly; tart; crabbed; also, proceeding from 
a sharp temper or from anger; also, chiding; 
scolding; faultfinding. 

Snappiaha askyng. We doo aske oftentymes because 
wee would knowe ; we doo askc also because wee would 
obide, and wai forth our grief with more vehamenoie. 

WOam, Khetortke. 

Borne silly poor souls be so afraid that at every snap- 
piah word tnw nose shall be bitten off tliat they stand m 
1)0 less dread of every oniok and sharp word than he that 
is bitten of a mad dog feareth water. 

Sir T, Mara, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. 12. 

He was hungry and anappiah: she was harried and cross. 

Whtfte Mdvaie, White Rose, 1. vii. 
s^Syn. 2. Touchy, testy, crusty, petulant, pettish, sple- 
netic. 

snappishly (snap'ish-li), ads). In a snappish 
manner; i>eevi8hly; angrily; tartly. 

'*Slt down, I tell you,” said old Featherstone, anap- 
piahly. ** Stop where you are.” 

George Miot, Middlemarch, xxxif. 

snappishness (snap'ish-nes), n. The charac- 
ter of being snappish ; peevishness; tartness, 
snappy (snap'i), a. [< snap + -yi.] 1. Snap- 
pish. [Bare.] — 2. Having snap or **go.” 
[U. 8.] 

It [lacrosse] is a game well-suited to the American 
taste, being short, snappy, snd vivacious from beginning 
to finish. Tribune Book of Sports, p. 118. 

snaps^ (snaps), n. [Cf. snaf).'] In coal-winingy 
a haulage-clip. [Midland coal-field, Eng.] 
snaps'^ (snaps), n. Same as schnapps, 
snapsack (snap'sak), n, [< G. smnapp-saek, 
< sehnappen, snap, + sacky sack : see snap and 
sack^, Cf. knapsacJCy gripsack,'\ Same as knap- 
sack, [Obsolete or colloq.] 

While we were landing, and fixing our Snap-aadca to 
march, our Mosklto Indians struck a (dentiful dish of Fish, 
which we immediately drest Jkimpier, Voyagei^ 1. 7. 

snap-shooter (snap'shb^t^r), n. A snap-shot; 
one who is skilled in snap-shooting, 
snap-shooting (snap'shd^tiug^ n, practice 
of making snap shots. Bee snaf), a. 
snapt (snapt). A spelling of snapped, preterit 
ana past participle of snap, 
snap-tool (snap'tbl), n. A tool used iu forming 
rivet-points. It consists of a hollow cup of stem 
welded to a punch-head for striking upon, 
snapweed (snap'wed). n. See TmpaHem. 
snapworkt (snap'wCTJc), n. The lock and ap- 
purtenances of a snaphance or hackbut. 

Betwixt the third couple of towers were the butts and 
marks for shooting with a snap-work gun, an ordinary bow 
for common archery, or with a cross.l>ow. 

^ Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, i. 66. 

snapwort (snap'wert). n. Same as snap-jack, 
snart (snkr), t?. t. [Early mod. E. snarre; i MD. 
snarren ss MLG. snarren, snarl, scold, brawl, 
= MHG. snarren, G. seknarren, snarl, grate; 
cf, D. snorken = MHG. snarcheuy G. schnarehen 
ts Sw. snarka = Dan. snorke, snore : see sneer, 
snore, snork, snort, Cf, snarl^.'] To snarl. 

I anarre, as a di>gg(‘ doth under a doore whan he sheweth 
his tethe. Palagrave, 


snap-hook (snap'hfik), n, 1. A metal hook 
having a spring-mousing or guard for prevent- 
ing an eym strap, or line caught over it from 
slipping on. Buoh books are made in many forms; one 
of the bMt has a sprtng-bolt that meats the point of the 
hook, and te to arratigM that the latter oannot be used 
uiilew the bolt Is drawn bank by meana of a stud on the 


shank. 8eemflw4fnk. 

2. A fish-hook which springs and catches when 
the fish bites; a spxin^ook. There are many 
varieties. 


fire'-cracker. [XT. S.J 
snapping-xnackerel (snapping -mak'e-rel), n. 
The snap-mackerel or bluefish. See mackerel^, 
fmapping-tongB (snap'ing-tdngz), n. See the 
quotation. 

Snappiiw-Umga, a game at forfeits. There are seats in 
the room ror all but one, and when the tongs are snapped 
all run to sit down, the one that fails paying a forfeit 

HoBiwdl. 

snapping-tool (snap'ing-tbl), n, A stamp used 
to force a metal plate into holes in a die. 


And some of TVgres, that did seemo togren 
And anar at all Uiat ever passed by. 

^laer, F. Q., VI. xii. 27. 

snare (sn^), n. [< ME. snare, < AS. snear, a 
string, cord, = MD, snare, snaere, D. snaar as 
AfLG] snare = GHG. snarahha, snarachay snara, 
MHG. snar, a string, noose, sa Icel. Sw. snarass 
Dan. snare, a noose, snare, mn ; from a strong 
verb preserved in OHG. MHCl. snet han, snerhen, 
bind tightly (cf. Icel. snara (weak verb), turn 
quickly, twist, wring) ; Teut, ysnarhy Indo-Eifr. 
y snarky draw together, < . - - 


, contract, in Gr. vApstty 
cramp, numbness (eoe narcissus)} perhaps an 
extended form of y snar, twist, bind, in Jdth. 
ner ft, thread a needle, draw into a chain, L. iter- 
vus = Gr. veifpop, a sinew, nerve : see nerve. Con- 
nection with D,snoerss MLG . snor =sOHG, MHG. 
snuory G. schnur, a cord, band, rope, ss Icel, snseri 
(for sMBri =s Sw, snore ss Dan. snor)y a twisted 
JS, M, Knight, ' string, = Goth, snarjf*, basket, woven work, and 

Snapping-tlirhla (snap'ing-tSr^tl), ti. The alii- with the related AS. sndd, £. snood, and Olr. 
gator-terrapin or auigator-tortoise, Chelydra snathe, sndth, a thread, L. nire, spin, Ski. snasd, 



snS/yUf mdpa, a tendon, sinew, etc. , is unoertain. 
Hence ult. $nurV<^,] 1 . A string ; a cord ; specifi- 
cally, in a side-dmtn, one of the string of gut 
or rawhide that are stretched across me lower 
head so as to produce a rattling reverberation 
on it.— -2. A noose; a springe; a contrivance, 
consisting of a noose or set of nooses of cord, 
hair, wire', or the like, by which a bird or other 
animal may be entangled; a net; a gin. 

The h«rc Is not hunted in this oonntiy as in Europe, 
but is generally roused by a dog and shot, or is caught in 
various traps aiitl ttnanu. 

A. A. Gmiid, Katuraliat's Library, p. 2&9. 

8. Figuratively, anything by which one is en- 
tangled, entrapped, or inveigled. 

A fooTs mouth is his destruction, and his lips are the 
of his soul. Trov. rvlli. 7. 


Cktmest thou smiling from 
The world’s great snare uncauglit? 

Shak., A. and C., tv. 8. 16. 

4. In gurg.f a light ^craseur, eonsisting usually 
of a wire loop or uoose, for removing tumors 
and the like. 

snare v , ; pret. and pp. snored, ppr. mtar- 

ing» t< ME. maren ; < marcj n. Cf . Icel. ttnara 
ss 8w. smvja = Dan. mmere^ turn quickly, twist, 
wring.] I, trana, 1. To catch with a snare or 
noose; net. 

Fartridgee, because they flew well and strongly, were 
then not shot, but gnart^d, by means of a trained dog. 

AsAfoti, Social Life in Reign of Qucoti Anne, 1. 818. 

2. Pigruratively, to catch or take by guile ; bring 
by cunning into unexpected evil, perplexity, or 
danger; entangle; entrap. 

B^me more humble, St cast downe thy looke. 

Least prides bait mare thee on the devils liooke. 

Timee' WkUUe (E. E. T. fl.X p. Sa 
The woman . . . entertained discourse, and was pres- 
ently snamf. Purchae, rilgrimage, p. 25. 

n. iutrans. To use snares; catch birds or 
other animals in snares. 

But he, triumphant spirit ! all things dared. 

He poached the wood and on the warren enared, 

Crabbe, Parish Register, 1. 

Sllftre-druill (snfir'drtim), h. Same as mde-drum. 
snarfi-head (snar'hed), n. The lower head of 
asnare-dmm: opposed to hatter •head. 
gnarer (snar'^r), [< mare -f* -f*#*!.] One who 
lays snares or entangles ; one who catches ani- 
mals with snares. 

Smttr* and smugglers here their gains divide. 

Crabbe, Palish Register, 1. 

SnarD (snSrl), v. [Freq. of mar, like gnarl^, 
freq. of gnar^f marl\ freq. of mare, etc.] 1. 1»- 
trans. 1 . To ^owl sharply, as an angry or surly 
dog; gnarl. 

That I should marl and bite and play the dog. 

Sbak., 3 Uen. VI., v. 6. 77. 

2. Figuratively, to speak in a sharp and quar- 
relsome or faultfinding way; talk rudely or 
churlishly; snap. 

What! wore you enarlinff all before I caine^ 

Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn you aU your hatred now on me? 

Shak., Rich. 111., L 3. ISR 

U. trane. To utter with a snarl : us, to snarl 
one^s discontent; to snarl out an oath. 

"No, you are dieadfully inspired,’* said Felix. “ When 
the wicked Tempter is tired of mariin(f that word failure 
in a mao’s cell, he sends a voice like a thrush to say it for 
him.” George Kliot, Felix Holt, xlv. 

gnarD (snftrl), n. [< snarl^, i'.] A sharp growl ; 
also, a jealous, quarrelsome, or faultfinding ut- 
terance, like the snarling of a dog or a wolf. 

The book would not be aV all the worse if it contained 
fewer snarls against the Whigs of the present day. 

MaoavMy, Sir W. Temple. 

snarl^ (snilrl), r. [< ME. snarlen; freq. of 
snare, r. Cf. snarU as related to smr, gnarf^ 
as related to gnar^, etc.] I, trans. 1. To en- 
tangle; complicate; involve in knots: as, to 
snarl a skein of thread. 

I marie, I strangle in a halter, or oorde, Je estrangle ; 
My gmyhoutid had almost maiied hym selfe to night in 
his own leesse. PaUgrave. 

Thrcntffh thousand marled thickets posting, she 
Darted her self, regardless of her way. 

J. Beaumont, Pqrohe, ii. 27. 

2. To embarrass; confuse; entangle. 

This was the question that they would have matUd 
him with. Latimer. (Imp. Viet.) 

3. To shape or ornament the exterior of (ves- 
sels of thin metal) by repercussion from within. 
See marling4ran. 

H. intrans. To make tangles or snarls; also, 
to become entangled. 

The begum made liad work of her embroidenr in those 
days; she marled and knotted, and cut and raveled, with- 
out advancing an inch on her design. 

K L. Bynner, Begum's Daughter, xxxvii 
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SllfirP (Bnfirl), n, [< snart^, e.1 1. A suttra; 
any knot or complication of hair, thread, etc., 
which it is difficult to disentangle ; also, a group 
of things resembling, in entaimlement, such a 
knot: as, a snarl of yachts. Hence— 2. Fig- 
uratively, complication; intricacy: embiurrass- 
ing condition: as, to get the negotiation into a 
snarl. 

Let Hymen’s easy marU be quite forgot ; 
Time cannot quench our fires, nor death disscive our knot 
Quariee, Emblems, iv. 12. 

8. A vexatious controversy ; a squabble. This 
souse may have been affected by snarlK [Col- 
loq.] 

We And " boycott *' used several timee as a eubstantive, 
and are told that the " New York longehoremen and the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company had got into a marl.'* 
N. and Q., 7th ser., VU. m. 


4. A knot in wood ; a gnarl. 

Let Italian or SpauUih yew lie the wood, clear of knots, 
marie, and cracka Tribune Book Otf Sparte, p. 12. 

snarler^ (snar'lf^r), n. [< snarV + One 

who snarls ; a surly, growling animal ; a grum- 
bling, quarrelsome fellow. 

Next to the peevish fellow is the maHer. 

Steele, .«ipectator, No. 488. 

anarler^ (snkr'lfer), w. [< snarl^ + -eri.] One 
who snarls metal. 

uniurlln g (snfir'ling), p. a. Growling; grum- 
bling angnly ; peevish ; waspish ; snappish, 
anaruilg-iroil (snUr'llng-i'^m), n. A tool for 
fiuting or embossing vessels of sheet-metal, 
consisting of a long arm which is turned at an 
angle, usually a right angle, at the end, and 
pointed or terminated in any shape desired. 
It is inserted into the vessel, and the long arm or bar is 
struck outside of the vessel with a hammer, cansing the 
point or head to raise the metal from within, as In re- 

g »U8S^ woric. It is used especially for striking up pat* 
rns oil silverware. 

snarling-mtiscle (snkr'ling-mus'l), n. See 
muscle'^. 

snarling-tool (snar'ling-tdl), u. Same as snarU 
ing-irm. 

snarly (snftr'li), a. [< snarV + ^l.] Disposed 
to snarl; iixi table; cross. [Colioq.j 
W'o all know that there are good-natured animals and 
Irritable animals - that the cow is tranquil and gentle, 
and the hyena enarly and fretful. 

H. B. iSItotce, Oldtown, p. 262. 

snarrat, v. ?. Same as mar, 
snary (snar'i), a, [< snare + -y^.] Of the na- 
ture of a snare ; entangling; insidious. [Rare.] 
Spiders in the vault their mary webs have spread. 

Dryden. 

snasll (snash), r, i. [Of. Dan. snaske, gnash or 
champ one’s food with a smacking noise, = Sw. 
snaska, smack, snub, chide sweetoeat); 

cf. .smash, smack^, and also snaek^ (D. makken, 
chatter, etc.).] To talk saucily. Jamieson, 
[Scotch.] 

snash (snash), n. [< snash, r.] Insolent, oppro- 
brious language ; impertinent abuse. [I^otch.] 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 

How they maun thole the factor’s (moi/i/ 

Bumf, The Twa Dogs. 

snastt (snast), n, [Appar. a var. of gnast^, 
knast, in the same sense.] The snuff of a can- 
dle. 

Von chandler, I like not your tricks ; . . . after your 
weeke or maft (read snaet] is sttflfened, you dip it in filthy 
di-osse, and after give him a coat of good tallowe. 

Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier (llarl. Bfiso., V. 411>X 
The swiftest in consuming was that with sawdust, 
which first burned faire, till some part of tlie candle was 
consumed, and the dust gathered about the tnaele. 

Baeon, Nat. Hist., « 860. 

snasty (snas'ti), a. [Cf. snash.^ Cross; snap- 
pish. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.J 
snatch (snach), r.; pret. and pp. matched (for- 
merly snanght), ppr. snatching, [< ME. machen, 
snacchen. snoet^en, an assibilated form of snak- 
ken, E. snack, snatch: see mack.'\ I, trans, 1. 
To seize or take hastily, eagerly, abruptly, or 
violently. 

He . . . from ray Anger maUh'd that ring. 

Shak., C. cd v. 1. 276. 
I’m loth to maUth thy punishment 
Out of the band of Justice. 

B. Jomon, Volpcme, Hi. 6. 
Him did I tee mateh up with horrid grasp 
Two sprawling Greeks, in either hand a mao. 

Addieon, ACneSd, ill. 
The farmers matched down their maty firelocks from 
the kitchen walla, to make good the readnte words of 
their town debates. Bmermn, If IsC. Diocourae at OoncN>rd. 

Hence, figuratively— 2. To get. or save by sud- 
den or violent effort, or by good fortune. 

From vulgar bounda with brave disorder part, 

And mateh a grace bwond the reach of art. 

Pope, Essay on Oiitloiam, L 158. 


Cltlea and empires ereep along, eifieislog In silent ch- 
aourity, until they Imrat forth In some tremendous oa- 
lamity — and mmteh, at ft wara, immortali^ from the ex- 
ploaion 1 Irvtng, Kuickernooker, p. 424. 

8. To seize or trsinsport away quickly or for- 
cibly. 

Oh Nature ! . . . 

Bnriob me with the knowledge of thy works ! 
Snateh me to Heaven. Thornton, Autumn, 1 1354. 

4. Kaut,, to place the bight of (a rope) in a 
snatch-block so that it may lead properly. 

n. intram, I, To seize, or attempt to seize, 
a thing suddenly : generally with at. 

Snatch not at every favour. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., lU. 5. 
No eager man among hit Joyous peers 
To mateh at pleasure. 

WiUiamMomt, Earthly Paradise, HL IIL 

2. See the quotation. 

Snatehtnff la a form of ilHoit piaoioapture. ... A 
largo triangle is attached to « Une of flue gut, weU 
weighted with awao-ahot or a small plummet . . . The 
line is then dropped Into some quiet mace where ilsh are 
plentiful, . . . and, as soon as Ana pmmmet fast touched 
the bottom, la twitched violently up. It is almoat a cer- 
tainty that on some one or other of the hooka, and possi- 
bly on more than one, wtU be a flah foul-hooked. 

The Standard (LondonX Oct 21, 1878. (DarnCss.) 

snatch (snach), n. [< snateh, v. Of. attack, ?».] 

1. A hasty catch or seizing. 

How con he live by tnatohet from such people? 

He bore a worthy mind. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, i 1. 
His Bcaraella was anstohed at, but all the while he was 
being hustled and dragged, and the tttaieh failed. 

George Eliot, B4>mola, Ixvl. 

2. An attempt to seize suddenly ; a sharp at- 
tack. 

Thus not only as oft as we speak, as one salth, but also 
aa oft os we do anything of note or consequence, we sub- 
ieot oursdves to every one’s censure, and liappy Is he that 
Is least tossed upon tongues : for utterly to escape Uie 
tneUeh of them It is impossible I 
The TranMaiort to the Reader of the Bible (A. V.), p. ovl. 

8t. A catching of the voice ; impeded utterauco. 
[Rare.] 

The matehee In bis voice. 

And burst of speaking, were at his. 

Shak., Oymbellne, fv. 2. 106. 

4. A piece snatched or broken off; a small 
piece or quantity; a fragment; a bit. 
Mermald-Iike, awhile they bore her np ; 

Which time she chanted matehee of old ttinea 

Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 7. 178. 
But I am somewhat worn, 

A mateh of sleep were like the peace of God. 

Tennyoon, Harold, v. 1. 

6. A short fit of vigorous action: as, a snatch 
at weeding after a shower. 

High-stepping horses seemed necessary to all Mr. Tam- 
mle’s friends— Si necessary as their transaction of busl- 
nesB together in a gipsy way at untimely hours, . . . and 
in rushea and matehee. VMene, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 4. 

0. A hasty repast ; a snack ; a bit of food. 

I fear youll have cold entertalnmenl when 

You are at your journey’s end ; and 'twere discretion 

To take a mateh by the way. 

Masringer, Duke of 5iUan, 111. 2. 

7. A quibble ; a shuffling answer. [Rare.] 
Come, sir, leave me your matehee, and yield me a direct 

answer. Shak., If. for M., iv. 2. 6. 

8. An open lead for a block. See match-block. 

gnaiolim, in a disconnected or spasmodic manner ; 
by fl[ts and starta.— Dnmb gwqtclbi u snatch Imvlng no 
sneave. 

snatch-block (snach'blok), n. A block, used 
on ships, having an opening In 
one side to receive the bight of a 
rope. The part of the strap which goes 
over the opening in the shell Is hinged, 
so that by taming it back the bight of 
the rope can be inserted without reeving 
the end through. When It is used for 
heavy purchases where a warp or haw- 
ser is brought to a capstan, it is colled a voyat or viol Idook, 
Also noteh-oloek. Bee also out under Moe/lrl. 
snatch-cleat (snach'klSt), n, Maut,, a curved 
cleat or chock round which a rope may be led. 
snatcher (snach'6r), n. [< snatch 4* -eri.] 1. 
Ctee who snatches, or takes suddenlv or guiltily : 
as, a hody^mateher ; specifically, formerly, in 
Scotland, a roving thief, especially one of abody 
of plunderers hanging upon a military force. 
We do not mean the coursing makhore only. 

But fear the main intendment of the Boot 

Shak,, Uen. V., L 2. 145. 
The IWn-hetd . . . regttlsriy drove them [all the cattle 
belonging to the oommunfty] out to pasture in the morn- 
ing, and brought them baok at night, without which pre- 
caution they would have fallen a meetly prey to some of 
the Snakihert in the neighbourhood, som, Honsstefy, I* 

2. pi. In amith,, iroeoifically. birds of prey ; the 
Maptores. cuts under J^torcs, 
siiat€ihllliiF(sna^h'ing-li),c4^ By snatching | 
hastily; abruptly. Imp* Diet, 




X will not andorgo this 


ii« In a 

printing^pKHM nmnSir ^ 

one of a pair of rellers funning at a ni^er 
ipee^ than tAiose next behind them, and serving 
to snateh or tear off the printed sheet at the 
line of perforations made to divide the web 
into sheets. 

e mytohy (snaoh'i)) a. [< anat^ -f -pi.] Con- 
sisting of or eharactemed by snatches; not 
uniforQi or continuous ; irregular. 

Tlio moderti itrle (of rowing] Mems abort and tmUehy; 
It haa not the long maiaatlo bwom of former days. 

c&mef^dawe0S«ap.i0. 

gnath (snath), a. a shortened form of anathe^, 

0 mower, lean on thy bended tmUh, 

Look from the meadows green and low. 

WhUtitr, Wreck of Bivermonth. 

■nathei (snAvn). e. t; pret. and pp. anathed, 
ppr. anatMng. A variant of aneadX* ffalHweU, 
mathe^ (snavE), n. JTA var. of anead^,} The 
curved helve or hanme of a scythe, to which 
are attached short handles called nibs. See 
aegthe, 

•nattook (snat'^k). w. [Prob. for ^anaddooh, < 
anead^ (ME. anode) 4* -ooX;.] A chip ; a slice ; 
a fragment. [Pi*ov. Eng.] 

8nalUio6kt of that very cross ; of oedsr some, some of Jn- 
- ■ “ ' - Quixo — 
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•imklliUf (sndk'bil), a. [Also anaakaUU; < 
aneak 4- Ml^.] A sharp-nosed, lean, sneaking 
fellow. 

ChMia-foM, a ohiohifboe, mloher, snsolfci-ft^ wretohed 
fdlow, one out of whose nose hunger drops. CMamve, 


QaytM, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 276. 
snauglltt. An obsolete preterit and past parti- 
ciple of smtoh, 

gnaw (sn4), n. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of dwowi. 

gaaadl (sndd), v. t, [Also aneodt sued, also 
amthey maze; < ME. *^aneden, ^anteden (in comp. 
UHfimden)y< AS. anBdan (ssOHG. aneitdny MHO. 
aneiten as Icel. aneidha)^ out, also feed, a secon- 
dary form of miihany cut : see anithe. Of. ancad^.'] 
To cut; lop; prune. 

gneadi (sn^), n. K ME. anadcy anodcy < AS. 
anSd (ss Icel. aneidh)y a piece, bit, slice, < ani- 
than (pret. andtkh in secondary form anaedany 
out : see anead^y v.] A piece ; bit ; slice, 
gnaad^ (sudd), n. [Also aneedy aned, also aneathy 
aneathey ana^Cy anath ; < ME. < AS. aniedy 

the handle of a scythe, appar. < anithan (pret. 
8ndth)y cut: see anead^.} The handle of a 
scythe : same as anathe*^. [Prov. Eug.] 

This is fixed on s long trued, or straight handle. 

Evdyn. 

Argent, a scythe the blade in chief, the nuyd (or han- 
dle) m bend sinister sable, etc. E. and Q , , 7th sor., VI. 14. 

gnead^ (sndd), n. Same as ancetV^, 
gnaak (sndk), v, [< ME. aniken (appar. anikeny 
whence mod. K. ^'anioky with an allowed var. 
8wak)ttor orig. antken (which would require a 
mod. E. **mik€)y < AS. antcan (pret. pp, 

^anicen)f creep, xs Icel. ^anUca (in pn. anikinny 
covetous, hankering after) as 8w. dial, aniga 
(pret. aneg)y creep, sa Dan. reflex anigey sneak, 
slink ; cf. Icel. ani^a (weak verb), hanker after, 
beg for food silently, as a dog, sa Sw. anika 
(pret. anek)y hanker after ; of. OHG. anahhany 
sneak, MHG, andukeny go secretly, G. dial. 
aehnaackeny aehnadkeny achnaieheny creep; of. Ir. 
Gael, snaigh, anaigy creep, crawl, sneak. Prom 
the same ult. verb are E. anaily anakc^ anag^» 
amaok^t etc.] 1. intrana, 1. To creep or steal 
about privately; go furtively, as if afraid or 
aaham^ to be seen ; slink. 

A poor unmlnded outUw tntoHnff home. 

Shak., 1 Hen. lY., iv. 8. 68. 
X hats to sec sn awkward gawky como ttieaKny into the 
tnstket Shmdan (1), The Camp, L L 

8. To behave with meanness aud servility; 
crouch; truckle. 

Tom stmts a soldier, open, bold, end bravo; 
Wniitisalet a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 

Pape, MotS Eeeaya, i. 164. 
8. To steal; pilfer. See [Colloq.] 

H. trans* To hide: conceal in a furtive or 
cowardly manner. [Bare.] 

Some sine due the world in open deflanca yot this (slan- 
der] lurks, and atuakt its bead. 

Abp» Widtiy BaUonale on Texts of Scripture ^roi)j^2^ 

gngik (sndk), n, [< aneaky v.] 1 . A mean, con- 
temptible fellow I one who has recourse to mean 
and cowardly methods ; a person of selfish and 
cowardly temper and conduct. 

A set of simpletous and sopentltious anaaka 

OtanaUkt Sermons, iv. 
They msy tell me I cant alter the world— that there 
must he a certain number of muakt and robbers in It^ 
and d 1 dont lie snd Sloh somebody else will. 

Ofotpe EtMy Feltx Holt, v. 
Dent law. Dolly. Hold on, and listen to me. Yon never 
were a mSik. Whgu MtMUty White lUwe, XL xiii 

8. A ^ty thief. Booanmk^tkitfmdarea'-anedk* 


'boat (sndk'bdt), ». A small decked boat 

used in hunting wild fowl. It is masked with 
weeds or brush when used. [U. S.] 

The usual length of a Bsmegat truakhoat is 12 feet^ width 
4 feet, square stem 34 inches wide, 7 inches deep. 

Set, Amer., N. 8., LX. 219. 

gneak-boz (snek'boks), n. Same as atwak-boaL 
Tribune Book of Sportay p. 427. [U. 8.] 

Slieak-cnpt (snek^p), n. [< aneaky v., + obj. 
cup A A toper who balks his glass; one who 
sneaks from his cup; hence, a puny or paltry 
fellow. 

The prince is a Jack, a truak-eup \etuak up in some edi- 
tions, apparently confused with meek up], 

8hak,y 1 Ren. XV., ill. 8. 99. 

gngaker (sim'kdr), «. [< mcak 4- -crl.] 1. One 
who sneaks; one who wants spirit; a sneak. 

Sruakert and time servers. Waterland, Works, IIL 420. 
8. A drinking- vessel: a kind of punch-bowl. 

After supper he asked mo It I was an admirer of punch ; 
and immediately called for ameaker. 

Addieon, Freeholder, No. 22. 

sneakineBS (sno'ki-nes), n. Same as aneaking- 
neas, 

gneakixig (sne'king), p, a, 1. Pertaining to or 
worthy of a sneak ; acting like or characteristic 
of a sneak; mean; servile; crouching. 

He objected telnet religion itaelf. He said ft was a niti- 
fnl, low, meakinf! business for a man to mind religion. 
He aald that a tender conscience was an unmanly thing. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progreas, L 

The fawning, tneaking, and fiatteriug hypocrite. 

SXiUingjieet, Bermons, II. 1. 

2. Secret or clandestirie,and somewhat discred- 
itable ; underhand ; bonce, in a less reprehen- 
sible sense, unavowed ; not openly or frankly 
declared. 

For they possess’d, with all their pother, 

A meakittg kindnosa tor each other. 

W. C&nUUt Dr. Syntax’s Tours, 1. 7. 

The tneaking kindness for gentlemen of the road” is 
in our days but rarely displayed. 

li. S^neeTt Prln. of SooioL, f 674. 

gneakixigly (sne^king-li), adv. In a sneaking 
manner; meanly. 

. for hissing does. 

Q. Herifert, Church Porch. 


X will not undergo this tneap without reply. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., il. 1. 188. 
These tneave and reproofs weighed so much on the 
mind of the Bishop that, as he declared, he watered them 
many times with salt tears. 

It W. tHaean, Hist. Church of Eng., viL 

gneart, V. An obsolete spelling of aneer, 
gneatll,Bneathe (snAth, ruAth). Same asgneodl, 
anead^y anathe^y anathe^y anath. 
gnebf (sneb), V. t A variant of anih. 
glieek^(snek),t;. f. [Avar.of gutfoA;.] To snatch. 
[Obsolete or provincial.] 

Her chain of pearl ? 

I tneokt, it away finely. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants^ L 2. 

Bttsdksd rabUs. see ruiMe.^ Baock upt, snick upt 
(also meek up), shut up ! be hanged ! go hang ! used in- 
teijeotioually. 

We did keep time, sir, in our catches. Sneek up i 

Shak., T. N., II. 8. 101. 

Dost want a master? if thou dost I'm for tliee ; 

Else choose, and meek-t^ ! Fora, Lady’s Trial, Ilf. 2. 
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Do all things like a man, not tneaki* 
Think the king sees thee still 


gneak^gness (sne'king-nes), n. The character 
of being sneaking; meanness. 

BUgaksbillt, U. see sneakbill, 
sneaksby (sneks'bi), a. [Formerlv also aneaka- 
hie, aneakcabie; < ancak 4- -a-hy as also in idlcaby, 
lewdaby, rudeabuy auresby, wighby, etc. Gf. aneak- 
billy atleakabilL] A piiitry, sneaking fellow ; a 
sneak. 

A moacocke, milkesop, ttuaktbie, worthlesse fellow. 

Cotgrave. 

A demure truaktby, a clownish singularist 

Narrotr, Works, in. xxxiv. 

gneak-shootlng (snOk'shb'tiug), n. The act or 
practice of shooting wild fowl from a sneak- 
boat or sneak-box. 

sneak-thief (snek'thef ), n. One who steals by 
entering houses through doors or windows left 
open or unfastened. [Colloq.] 
g&eak-npf, a. See aneak-mp. 
sneaky (snt/ki), «. [< aneak + ^i.] Some- 
what sneaking. Jean Ingelaw. [Colloq.] 

Both dogs had a meaky appearance, as though they 
knew a flogging was in store for them. 

Harper't May., LXXVI. 199. 

gneap (snep), r. t. [Formerly also aneep; E. 
dial, also anape; < loeh aneypa, orig. outrage, 
dishonor, chide, snub, lit. * castrate’ Oaneypoy a 
disgrace), s= Sw. andpa, castrate ; of. Sw. anoppa, 
cut off, snuff a candle: snahba, reprove: see 
anip, aniby anubK^ 1. To check; reprove ab- 
ruptly; reprimand.. 

But life that 's here, 

When into it the aoul doth olosmy wind, 

Is often «n« 4 p'd by anguish and by tear, 

With vexing pain and rage that me no‘te eafly bear. 

Dr. H. Mere, Slebp of the Soul, ill. 18. 

2. To nip; bite; pinch. 

Give the muaptd birds more oause to aing. 

Shak., Lucreoe,!. 338. 

[Obsolete or provincial in both uses.] 

Sneap (snSp), n. [< aneapy r.] A reprimand; 
a rebuke ; a check: a snub. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 


Give him hla money, George, aud let him gotnick- 
Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, 

She shall not rise, sir, goe, let your Master muok-i^ 
Heywood, Fair Maid of the West (Worko, ed. 1874, IL 208). 

sneck^ (snek), n. [< aneek^y v.] A snap ; a click. 
[Scotch.] 

An industrious house, wherein the birr of the wheel and 
the meek of the reel had Bounded. 

A. Leighton, Tnstditiona of Scottish Life^ p. lia 

sneck^ (snek), n. [< ME. aneeik, anekky mekke, 
anek, a latch; prob. < anacky v.y catch, snatch: 
Boe anack, snatch.'] 1. The latch or catch of a 
door or lid. [Obsolote or provincial, especially 
Scotch.] 

If I cud tell wheay *a cutt our band fra* tb* meek. 

Next time they come Ise mack them Jet the neck. 

A Yerkthire Dialogue (1697X p. 40. (BaUiieeU.) 

2. A piece of land jutting into an adjoining 
field, or intersecting it. Bmliwell, [Prov. Eng. J 
sneck^ (snek), V. t. [< sneck*^y n.] To latch or 
shut (a door or lid). 

sneck^ (snek), V. t. A Scotch form of aniek. 
Slieck-drawer (snek'drfi^dr), n. [< ME. aneh- 
drawer; < aneck^ 4- drawer.] One who draws 
a latch; a latch-lifter; hence, a dishonest fel- 
low: a thief. 

sneck-drawizig (snekMrA^ing), a. Crafty; 
cheating; roguish. [Scotch.] 

And you, ye auld truek-drateing dog, 

Ye oante to l^aradlse incog. 

Burnt, Address to the Dell. 

sneck-drawn (snek'dr&n), a. Mean; stingy; 
close. HalUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
sneckett (snek'et), w. [< aneck^ 4- -et. Cf. 
macket.] Same as aneckf. Cotgrave. 
BUeckillg (snek^ing), n. In masonry, mbble- 
work. 

gneck-pOBSet (snek'poB'et),n. A**latch-drink’’: 
the kind of entertainment a person receives 
when the door is shut in his face. N. and Q.y 
7th ser., VII. 116. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sliedl- (sued), V. Same as snead^. 
sned^ (sued), n. Same as anead*i. [Prov. Eng.] 
BHedden (sned'n), n. The larger saud-lanoe. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Bnee (sne), n. [< D. toicc, anede, a cut, cleft, 
slice, edge, section (=r MHG. midcy G. achneide, 
edge), < anijden, cut: see anithe, ancadX,] A 
knife, especially a large knife; a dirk — antrijr 
and snss. 8 ee ntudr. 

sneod^ (sned). A spoiling of anearO, anead'K 
sneed^ (sned ), n. [A dial. var. of anood.] Same 
as anoody 2. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
gnggpt, r. t. An obsolete form of aneap. 
snser (sn^r), r. [Formerly also mear; < ME. 
sneren, < Dan. anaerre, grin like a dog; akin to 
8w<ir,8wurn.] I. intrana. If. To grin or laugh 
foolishly. 

A fourtli would fondly kiss and paw his companion!, and 
vr in their face^ with a countenwice more antic than 


cea, n 

any In a Dutclt drolL BeveHey, Virginia, iv. K 18. 

2. To grin ; especially and usually, to grin or 
smile in a contemptuous manner; eimress con- 
tempt by a grimace marked by slight turning 
up of the nose. 

I hare no power over one muacle In their facea, though 
they ttuered at every word spoken by eaej^ other. Tatter. 

3. To insinuate contempt by a covert expres- 
sion ; use words suggestive rather than expres- 
sive of contempt; speak derisively. 

To tnerr at the sentiments which arc the springs of all 
Just and virtuous actions Is merely a display of unthink- 
ing levity, or of want of the natural sensibilities. 

O. W, Holmes, Essays, p. 92. 

«8yn. S. Seof, Sneer, Jeer, Cfibe, Seof Is Uie strongest 
word for the expression of utter contempt or abhorrenoe 



bjr opprobrious l«tigtt«ge. To sumt Is to expms contempt 
by more or less covert ssronsni. To jter is to try to rslse 
ft Uugh by saroftstlo Isngaatfe. To (fib§ is to use oou- 
temptuousi mooki^t or taunttug expressions. 

n. tram* 1. To treat or address with sneers ; 
treat with contempt ; sneer at. 

He had sneer’d Sir Thomas Honmer for obauging Sirrah 
into Sir. 

T. EdwardMt Canons of Criticism (17S5X p. 75. (JEToU.) 
2. To utter with a contemptuous expression or 
grimace. 

** A ship of fools," he shriek’d in spite, 

“ A ship of fools," he sneer’d and wept 

Tennymm, The Voyage. 

8. To affect in a specified way by sneering. 

Venr likely they were laughing over bis infatuation, and 
eneennp her fair fame away, at that very nioinent in the 
olube. IThide MavilU, While Kose^ II. xvlii. 

gtieer (sner), n. [< sneer, r.] 1. A derisive or 
contemptuous grm or smile ; an expression of 
the face marked by a slight turning up of the 
nose, and indicating contempt ; a look of scorn, 
disdain, or derision; hence, the feeling thus 
expressed. 

That amile, if oft observed and near, 

Waned in Its mirth, and wither’d to a sneer. 

figren, Lara, 1. 17. 

2. A verbal expression of contempt; an in- 
sinuation of scorn or derision by language 
more or less covert and indirect. 

Who can refute a eneerf Pateyt Moral Philos., II. v. 9. 
■aflyn. See meer, v. i. 

niaerer (sner'^r), «. [< meer + -ori.] One who 
sneers. 

gneerfUl (snSr'ftd), a. [< s^neer + Given 

to sneering, [Bare.] 

Cell ever squalid! where the ineerful maid 
Will not fatigue her hand ! broom never comes, 

That comes to all. SherutoMt Economy, ill 

S&eerillgly (sner'iug-li), adv. In a sneering 
manner; with a sneer. 

saearing-match (sner'ing-maoh), «. A jmn- 
ning-mateh (which see, under ffrin, v,). Balli- 
weU* [Prov. Eng.] 

meering-llliucle (sner'ing-mus^), n, A mus- 
cle of expression which lifts the upper lip and 
draws also upon the nostril, and is the principal 
agent in producing a sneer or sneering expres- 
sion of the face; the levator labii superioris 
alfeque nasi, persons habitually surly or scomfol often 
have a dera line engraven on the face, due to the frequent 
exercise of this muscle. Compare marling'fnfuelef under 
nsuselst. 

■neeaet, r, and n. An obsolete spelling of sneese, 
saaosh (snesh), n* [Also snish, snum; < l)au. 
Bnm, snuff. Cf. sweexe.] See snnah, 

•aaedlillg (sne'shing), n, [Also meeshin; < 
meeshf gniaht snuff, + Snuff; also, a 

pinch of snuff, [^otch.] 

A m all o' gnde mnethin' to prie. Th$ Blithtamt Bridal. 
Not worth a tneeMhin* W. MestoUf Poems. 

BnacihUlg-muIl. a snuff-box, generally made of the end 
of a horn. [Scotch.] 

saeavlat, An obsolete form of snivel. 
sneese (snez), v . ; pret. and pp. sneezed, ppr. 
sneezing, [Early mod. E. also sneesej snese, sneze; 

< ME. snesen, a variant, with substitution of sn- 
for the uncommon initial 8equence/«-,of/ncso«, 

< AS. fnedsan ssD./mftSfCtt, sneeze, =s leel./wfiwa, 
later /nysa, sneeze, ss 8w. fngsa == I)an./«y#c, 
snort: SQe fnese, andef. neeze.'] I. intram. To 
emit air from the nose and mouth audibly and 
vioientl]^ by an involuntary convulsive action, 
as occasioned by irritation of the lining mem- 
brane of the nose or by stimulation of the retina 
by a bright light, in sneeting the glottis remains 
open, while the passage out througn the mouth is partial- 
ly obstructed by the approximation of the tongue to the 
Tool of the mouth. Bee musing. 

Mr. Haliburton brings forward, aa his strongest case, 
the habit of saying **God bless you '* or some equivalent 
expression when a person raerara. Be shows that this 
custom, which, 1 admit, appears to us at first sight both 
odd and arbitrary, is sneient and widely extended. It Is 
mentioned Iw Homer, Aristotle. Apnlelus, Pliny, and the 
Jewish rabbis, and has been observed in KooraUian, in 
Flcsida, in Otabelte, and in the Tonga Iihmda 

^r J. LuSb^, Orig. ot Civilisation, p. 8S& 
To neexe at, to disregard; show contempt for; desj^: 
now chiefly In the expression not to be enseied at [CoUoq.] 
A buxom, tall, and comely dame, 

Who f^h’d, 'twaa said, to change her name^ 

And, ifT could her thoughts divine. 

Would not porhm have enoeZd at mine. 

W. Combe^ Dr. Syntax's Tours, ii &. 
My professions] r<qi>atation i» not to be sneezed at 

Sir A. H. ffleon, Below the Surface, xxvil. 

n. trans. To utter with or like a sneeze. 

Shell not I>i>ve to me, 

As in the Latin song 1 learnt at school, 

Sneese out a full Ood-blcss-you right and IcftV 

Tenni/eon, Edwin Morris. 


(snfiz), ». 

< sneeze , «.] 
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» mod« E. also sneese; 
of 


, ^ one who imeoMfl. 

or the sound made by sneeMng; suddon and 
violent ejection of air through the nose and 
mouth with an audible soand.— 2. Snuff. Also 
snis^. MalUweU. [Prov. Eng.] —Cap o' noMO. 

Sec cup. 

8noe8e«)ioni (snSz'hdm), n. A sort of snuff-box 
made of an animal’s hom. BaUiweU. 
sneeser (snfi'zdr), n. [< + -er^.] 1. One 

who sneezes. 

When a Hindu sneeass, bystanden say "live ! " and the 
sneezer replies ** With you ! " 

B.B. Tidor, Prim. Cultura, 1. 101. 

2. A violent blow; a blow that knocks the 
breath out. [Prov. Eng.] 
fineeaewead (sn§z'w$d), n. Aplant of the genus 


. _ powdc 

snuffed up produce vfolmit sneesing. Keoently the finer 
southwestern tpeoles, H. tenuifotium, has received some 
notice. It is poisonous to human beings and to horses. 
Both plants have been advocated for medical use In iieiy 
vous diseases. Lets properly called sneezewort See cut 
under Helenium. 

Bneesewood (snez'whd), n. [A translation of 
S. African D. nies^hout, < Il.niezen. sneeze (ae E. 
neeze), 4- hout, wood (s= E. holfi).] A South 
African tree, Ptmrojeylm utile, or its timber. 
The latter is a handsome wood taking a fine polish ; it is 
strong and very durable, and but rilghily affected by 
moisture. It is made into furniture, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., and is used for railway-ties, piles, and similar 
purposes. The dust produced in working It causes snees- 
Ing (whence the name). 

sneezewort (snez'w^rt), n. [< sneeze + tporfi. 
Of. D. nieswortel, hellebore.] 1. In old usage, 
the white hellebore, Veratrum alb^um, more often 
under the form neezewort Britten and JToU 
land, Eng. Plant Names. — 2. A composite herb, 
Achillea Ptarmiea, chiefly of the Old World. 
The flower-heads are laiger and much fewer than those of 
the yarrow, A. MUUfolium; the leaves are simple and 
sharply serrate, and when dried and pulverised are said 
to province sneesing (whence the nameX 
8. Hame as sneezeweed. 

sneezing (suS'zing), n. [< ME. *snesynge, ear- 
lier fncmjngc, < AS. fnedsung, verbal n. of fne6- 
san, sneeze : see sneeze, Cf. neezing.) 1 , The 
act of emitting a sneeze. 

Looking against the sun doth Induce sneezing. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., f 6S7. 
2f . A medicine to promote sneezing ; an errhino ; 
a sternutatory. 

Sneezinge, masticatories, and nasals. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 8C8. (Latham.) 

sneezing-powder (8ud'zing-pou’’d(^r), n. Huulf. 
Sneezing-powder is not more frequent with the Irish 
than chawing areo ... is with these savagesu 

Bsrbert, Travel!^ an. 168$. 

sneg (8n<?g), V. t A Scotch variant of snag*^, 
snell^ (snel), a. [< ME. snel. snell. < AS. sncl, 
snell, active, strenuous, ss OS. snel, snell = I>. 
snel 5= MLG. snel = OHG. MHG. snel (> It, miel~ 
lo ss Pr. imiel, irnel = OP. isnel), G. sohnell, swift, 
auiok, =r Icel. tn^aUr, eltmuent, able, bold, = 
BW. sndll ss ODan. snel, swift, fleet ; cf. 8w. Dan. 
milk, genius, Dan. snild, shrewd, sagacious.] 
If. Active; brisk; nimble; spirited. 

Sythyne wente Into Wales with his wyes alle, 

Sweys into Swaldye with bis snetle houndes, 

For to hunt at the hartes in thas hye lanndea. 

Mforte Arthure (k £. T. 8.X 1. 57. 

2. Keen; piercing; sharp; severe; hard: as, a 
sneU frost. [Scotch.] 

There came a wind ont of the north, 

A sbaro wind and a smU. 

The Young TanUarw (ChUd’s Ballads, I. 120). 
He has unco little sympathy wT itber folks ; and he ’s 
sneU and dure eneugh in casting op their nontense to them. 

Scott, Antiquary, xxL 

snell^ (snel), n. [Origin obscure.] A short 
piece of gut, gimp, or sea-grass on which fish- 
nooks are tied ; a snood. The best materia! for snells 
is silkworm-gut, as it is light, strong, and nearly Invlaibte. 
finell^ (snel), v. t [< sneW, r.} To tie or fas- 
ten to a line or gut, as a hook for angling, 
finell-loop (snerifip), n. A particular tie made 
by looping a snell, used by anglers, 
finet (snot), n. [Perhaps a var. of *snit, < LG. 
snit (as OHG. MHG. suit, G. sehnitt aa Sw. sniti 
aa Dan. snit), a slice, cut, wound, < D. snBden (as 
G. schneiden), cut: see snead^A The fat of a 
deer. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.j 
finetef. O. An obsolete spelling of 
■Devfillf, finepelf , e. Obsolete forms of snieel 
gUffW^t, A Middle English (and more original) 
spelling of snow^. 

aistw^. A Middle English or modem dialectal 
preterit of snow^. 

■nepdt, n. An obsolete form of snsaA^. 


E, stimej snabbe ; < KB. snMett mtgbbettf < Dan. 
iiilhie. ehide. another lovni of sash 

(< Xeel. smtbha aa Sw* snublm): see mmbK Of. 
snip, sasiip.] To oheok; reprimand; snub; 
sneap or sneV 

Him woldc he ihitfply for the soaM. 

^euctr, Sttp. FroL to C. T., L MS. 
He ceet him to eoold 
And snObe the good Oake for he wm old. 

$psmsr, Shep. OeL, Fehmiiy. 

You have snibbed the poor fellow too moob ; he oen 
scaroe apeak, he desvea hb worde with lobbing. 

MiddkUm, Your Five Qdfimte, It & 

fillibf (snib), n. [< snib, o.] A reproof; a rep- 
rimand; a snub. 

Froet-btt« numb’d with Umtrelnd stiANa 

Masston, What you Will, II, l. 

znick (snik), 0 . t, [Sc. also snoeX:, E. dial, snig; 
< leel. snikka ax Norw. snikka ss Sw, dial, snil^ 
ka, nick, out, e^. as a mason or carpenter; of. 
Sw, snUSkare ss Dan. snedker, a joiner : Sw. snitde^ 
ra 3s Dan. anedkre, do joiners’ work; D. snik, 
a liatohet, a sharp tool.] To out; clip; snip; 
nick. 

He began by micHng the oomer of her foot off with 
nuree’e loiaaon. H. iTffwabg, Bavenshoa txflt (Bastes.) 
One of the Fatee, with a long ahaip knifa 
Snkiing off bite of hie ehortened fife. 

IT. S. CHlbert, Baby'e Veogeanee. 

snick (snik), n. [< snuic, r.] 1. A small out; 
a snip; a nick. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. In erieket, 
a hit in which the bat is but slightly moved, the 
ball glancing off it.— 8. A knot or kink, as in 
yam or thread where it is twisted too tightly. 
-'Snick and snes, snlok or mso. snlck-a-snso, alight 
with knivee : ueed alto ioooeely for a knife, as a eailore’ 
eheath-knife, a bowle-knue, etc. Compare jmiehwfnee. 

Among other Coetome they have In that town [Genoal 
one Is That none muet carry a pointed Knife about him ; 
wliich makes the Hollander, who le ueed to Sntk and Snee, 
to leave his Honi-eheath and Knife a Ship-board when he 
comes ashore. HomU, Letters, 1. 1. 4L 

The brutal Sport of Sniehor-Snee. 

J)ryd4fn, Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

snicker (snik'^r), v. [Sc. also snieher; cf. So. 
sneeker, breath© loudly through the nose, snock- 
er, snort; MD. sniek, D. snik, a sigh, sob, gasp, 
snikken, gasp, sob. ss IiG. snukken, sob; pemaps 
ult. akin to Be. nicker, nkher, neigh, and to £. 
iteigh\ regarded as orig. imitative J I. intrans. 
To laugh in a half-suppressed or foolish man- 

Could we but hear our husbands chat it. 

How their tongues run, when they are m it, 

Their bawdy talea when o'er thw liquor, 

1*11 warr’nt would make a woman sniater. 

Budibros Bedivivw (1707X (Baree.) 

n. trans. To say in a giggling manner. 

**He 1 he ! I compliment you on your gloves, and your 
handkerchief, I'm sure^" sniggers Mrs. Baynes. 

Thackeray, Pbillj^ xxiv. 

Also snigger. 

snicker (snik'er), n. [< snicker, v.) A half- 
supnressed laugh: a giggle. Also snigger. 
snickersnee (smk^dr-sne), n. [An aocom. form 
of snick and snee^u combat with knives: see 
snick and snee.) Same as snick and snee (which 
see, under snick). 

*' Make hasta make haato," aaya goading Jimmy, 
While Jack pmled ont hia sniekersnae. 

Thaokerav, Little BUlee. 

sniddle (snid'l), n, [Origin obscure.] Long 
coarse gmss; sedges and allied plants of wet 
places. ffalUweU; Britten and Bolland, Eng. 
Flant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 
snide (suld), a. and n. [Prob. a dial. var. of 
snithe, sharp.] I, a. Sharp ; characterized by 
low cunning and sharp practice; tricky; also, 
false; spurious. [Slang.] 

n. n. An undernanded, tricky person given 
to sharp practice ; a sharper; a beat. [Slang.] 
Snider rifle. See 

■niff (snif), v. [Early mod. E. also sngff; a sec- 
ondary form of **sneeve, < ME. sneiHen, sneven 
(freq. snimlen, snmelen, > E. snesvUt, snivel), < 
Dan. snive, sniff, snu^ cf. Sw. sufifkt, nob (see 
; Icel. snhpa, G. sohniehen, sniff; aklii to 
smiff ^ : see snuff^, and of. snivel, sniffs, snuffle.Ti 
I, intrans. To draw air through the nose in 
short audible inspirations, as an expression of 
scorn; snuff: often with at 

Bo then yos look'd •ooraful and snift at the dsaa. 

Onid QuatUon Dolled. 

MIm Pankay, a mild little blue^ed monet of a ohlld, 
. . . waa . . . inatruoted that nobody who mii0kd before 
vMton ever went to Heaven. 

Btdmz, BomXtzy ead Son, vttl. 
ttoilSilSlinMlClieifiioi^ e form of bronohophoiiy seoom* 
penled Iw a anUiai aoand. 
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II, 1. To dimw in with the hreath 
; amell of with an audible in- 
halatton: anuff: as. to anljf the fragrance of a 
clover-fleld. 

The horiee were wind, with neoks out- 

•tretohed toward the eaut, (yik^mn, Horr, 111. 

ft. To |>eveeire aa by anoiBng; smell; scent: 
as, to sniff danger.— 8. To draw the breath 
through (&e nose) in an unpleasantly audible 
manner. 

Sniff not anltynge hyt [the noati to lowd. 

n&eMJh»olb(4B.T.S.),pl84. 

aniif (snif ), n, [< sniffs v, Cf . snuff K n.] 1 . The 
aot of sniffing ; a suigle short audible inspira- 
tion through the nose. 

Oh, could X hut htTC had one ainsle aup^ 

One eingle mffti Charlotte*! caudle-cup i 

T. rofton, Oxford Vewaman's VerMi (1787). 

The Intenalty of the pleoaurable feeling given by a rote 
held to the noetrttt impidly dlmlnlahei ; and when the 
tnffi have been continued for aome time acarcely any 
•cent can be perceived. H. Spencer, Trin. of PeyohoL, 1 45. 

8. Perception of smell obtained by inhaling 
audibly : that which is taken by sniffing: as, a 
mi/ or fresh air. 

We were within rnffot Parle, It seemed. 

JL Z, Steventon, Inland Voyage, p. 28a 

3. The sound produced by passing the breath 
through the nose with a quick effort ; a short, 
quick snuffle. 

lira. Gamp . . . gave a an<y of uncommon algnlflcanoe, 
and said, it didn’t signify. 

IHekem, Martin Chusslewit, xxix. 

!nie anorea alone were quite a study, varying from the 
mild «fi4y to the stentorian snort 

L. jr. AleoU, Hospital Sketchea, p. 4a 

sniffle (snif'l), v, i . ; pret. and pp. sniffled, ppr. 
sniffling, [Early mod. E. also freq. of 

sn^, or var. of snivel or snuff^,} To snuffle. 

Broujfer, To snort or amVfo with the nosev like a horse. 

CtOgrave. 

A pretty crowd of mffUng, sneaking varlcts he has been 
feeding and pampering. A. K Barr, Friend Olivia, xiv. 

sniffler tsnif'l^r), n. [< sniffle + -erl.] NauL, 
a oapfui of wind. 

sniflUes (snlf 'Iz), n, pi. Same as snuBles. 
snifr (snif'i), a. [< sniff + -yi,] Given to 
sniffing: Inclined to be seorufui or disdainful: 
pettish. rCoUoq., U. 8.] 
siiif fcl (snift), V. [< ME. snyften, sniffle, < Sw. 
sn^ia, sob, ss Dan. sndftCf snort, snuff, sniff; 
a secondary form of the verb represented ^ 
sniff: see sniff."} I. intrans, 1, To sniff; snuff; 
sniffle; snivm. Cotgrave, 

StiU tnt(^tnp and hankering after their old quarters. 

Lander. {Imp. Diet.) 

2. To pass the breath through the nose in a 
petulant manner. 

Resentment expressed by snifUng. 

Johnson (under muff), 

II, irans. To snuff, as a candle. 

I would sooner mift tby farthing candle. 

Mite Burney, Camilla, iv. 8. 

anif fcg (snift), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 
sniffle ; but possibly orig. associated with ^woiri 
(AB. snitoian, snow).] Slight snow or sleet. 
Hallimll, [Ih’ov. Eng.] 
snifter (snif ^tdr), V, i, [< ME. snyfteren, sniffle ; 
a fwq. form of snift^i see swt/fi.] To sniff; 
snift. [Obsolete or Bcotch.] 
snifter (sniPt(fr), n. [< snifter, e.l 1. An audi- 
ble passing of the breath througn the nostrils ; 
a stuff. — 2. pL The stoppage of the nostrils in 
catarrh.— 3. A dram; a nip. [Slang.]— 4. A 
severe storm; a blizzard. rWestern tJ. 6.] 
niiftillS-walye (snif'ting-valv), n, A valve in 
the cylinder of a steam-engine for the escape 
or the admission of air: so called from the pe- 
culiar noise it makes. Also called taiUvalve, 
bhw-vdlve. Bee cut under ofmomkertc. 

•nif^ (sairti), a. K snifO- •¥ -yf.] Having an 
iuvltmg odor; smelling agreeably: as, a sniffy 


iniggtrs (fnig^^r), v, i. 
In the way of grappling 
Lilitely terme'* ' ‘ 

»les and laad 


Sec the quotation, 
or mtggering, as It is more 


politely termed—i. a., dn^QS the rtvar with huge grap- 
ples and laad attached for the purpose of keeping mem 
to the bottom of the pool 


Marks patronized his Joke by a 
ffle. H. B. Stow, 


SOUP. [Slang, U. S.] 
iaigl (imig), V, [A vai 
m or chop off, HaUi 


, ^ L var, of fmkik,} I, irans. To 

? chop off, HaUiweU, [Prov. Eng.] 

H. intrans. To cut; bite; nag. 

Othera are so dangerously worldly, sntgging and btting, 
uiorsrs, hard and oimreasliig. 

Bogm, Kaaman me Cyrlan, p. 2ll. (TrsneA) 

Slligd (snig), n. [Also snigja; < ME. snigge, 
snygge, an eel; akin to snagb, snail, snake, ult. 
from the root of msaib,] An eel. [Ifrov. Eng.] 
I^I^S^nig), a, A diiuectal variant of snug, 

. n. See snig"^, 

1 (snig'dr), V, and n. A variantof snicker. 


FMdng Xkaette, Jan. 80^ 1886. (Enope. DM.) 
miggerar (snig'dr-Cr), w. [< snigger^ + -«ri,] 
One who sniggers. 

The nephew is himself a boy, and the mtgyorors tempt 
him to seeular thoughts of marbles and striitg. 

Diekem, Uncommercial Traveller, lx. 

finiggle^ (snig'l), n. [A var. of snigger^,} A 
guttural, nasal, or grunting laugh; a snicker: 
used in contempt. 

luiet 

sniggle^ (Bnig'l), V. ; pret. and pp. sniggled, ppr. 
smuggling. 4* -fo.] I. intrans. To fish for 

eels by thrusting bait into their lurking-places : 
a method chiefly English. 

You that are but a young Angler know not what mM 
ling Ul . , . Any place where yon think an Eele may hide 
or shelter her selfe, there with the help of a short stick 
put in your bait. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler (reprint of 1658), x. 
I have rowed acrosa the Fond, and miggted for eela 

S. Judd, Margaret il. 2. 
H. trans. To catch, as an eel, by pushing 
the bait into the hole where the eel is ; hence, 
figuratively, to catch; snare; entrap. 

Theod. Now, Martell, 

Have you remember’d what we thought of? 

Mart. Yea, air, I have sniggled him. 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret, il 1. 

saigBt (enigz), interj, A low oath. 

Cred. Snigs, another f 
A very perilloua head, a dangerous brain. 

W. Carturigkt, The Ordinary (1661). (Mares.) 
snip (snip), V. ; jiroi. and pp. snipped, pw. snip- 
ping, [< MD. I), snippen, snm, clip (cr. D. snip- 
peren, cut in pieces), =s MHG. snipfen, snippen, 
Q.sch^ppen, 8nap(cf Q.schnippetn, schnippern, 
schnipfcln, cut in pieces); a seconaory form of 
the verb represented by E. dial, snap (< Bw. 
dial, snoppa, etc., snip), and perh^s a col- 
lateral related to snap (D. snappen, (i. schnap- 
pen, etc.), snap, catch: sec snop, snuff and 
snap. Of. snib, snubK} I, trans, 1. To cut off 
at one light, quick stroke with shears or scis- 
sors; clip; cut off iu anyway: frequently with 
off. 

He wore a pair of sclMors, . . . and would snip It off 
nicely. Arbuthnot. 

He has snipped off as much aa he could pinch from 
every author of reputation in his time. 

Landor, linag. Conv., Southey and Person, U. 

2. To steal by snipping. 

Stars and '* Qeorgea ” were snipped off ambassadors and 
earls {by thieves] as they entered .St. James’s Vslme. 

Quarterly Hev., CXJLV. 14. 

8. To make by snipping or cutting: as, to snip a 
hole in one^s coat. — 4. To move or work light- 
ly; make signs with, as the fingers. [Bare.] 
The Eastern broken have used for ages, and still use^ 
the metliod of secretly iudicatiug numbers to one ano- 
ther ill bargaining by '•'snipping fingers under a cloth.” 
** Every joynt and every finger hath his signification,” as 
an old traveller says, and the system seems a more or less 
artificial development of ordinary flnger-countlug. 

B, B, Tylor, Prim. Culture, I. 228. 

n. intrans. To make a short, quick out or 
clip ; cut out a bit ; clip: sometimes witli at for 
the attempt to cut. 

snip (snip), n. [Bee the verb.] 1. A clip; a 
single cut with shears or scissors ; henco, any 
similar aot of cutting. — 2. A small piece cut 
off; a shred ; a bit. 

Her sparkling Eye is like the Morning Star; 

Her lips two snips of orimsin Sattln are. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du fiartas’s Weeks, ii., The Trophies. 
Some small snip of gain. 

Dryden, EpU. at his Benefit, 1. 14. 

8. A share ; a snack. Bee to go snips, below. 

He found his friend upon the mending hand, which he 
was glad to hoar, because of ibe mip that he himself ex- 
pected upon the dividend. Sir B. U Estrange. 

4. A tailor. [Cant.] 

Sir, here’s Snip the taylor 
Charg’d with a riot. 

Randolph, Muse’s Looking Glass, Iv, a (Davies.) 
A fashionable snip, who had authority lor calling him- 
Bell *<breeches roaker to H. E. H. Prince Albert,” had an 
order to prepare aome finery for the Emperor. 

C, A, BriSted, Englirit Uidveraity, p. 202, note. 
To ffO sntpst, to go snacks ; share. 

The Gamester oalla out to me to give him good Luck, 
and promises 1 shall go Snips with him in what he shall 
win. M, Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, II. 5. 

UliHe^ (sHlp), n , ; pi. snipe or snipes (see below). 
[< mE. snlpey snyne, < Icel. snfpa, a snipe (mgri- 
snipuy a moor-snipe); of. Bw. sndppa, a sand- 


inlpa 

piper, ss Dan. sneppe, snipe, as MD. snippe, 
snepve, D. snip, snep aa MLG. sner^, snippe as 
OHdI, snepha, snepno, snepfa, MHG. snenfe, G. 
seknepfe (> It. dial, sgneppa), a snipe; prob. ori^. 
a * snipper^ or ‘snapper,^ from the root of sntp 
or snap: see snip, smp.] 1. A bird of the ge- 
nus JSeolqpax in a former broad sense, (a) Some 
or any birdhelonglng to the family Seolopaeidm, having 
the bill straight, much longer than the head, dilated 
and aenaitive at the end, and with a median lengthwise 
groove on the upper mandible near the end, the toes 
deft to the base, the primaries not emsxglnate. and the 
tsB^feathera barred ; especially, a member of the genus 



OaUinago ealmU or Q, media, formerly Seolopasc galH- 


Tutgo. &) The great, double, or solitary atilpe, or wood- 
oock-snlpe, la O. major. (8) The small snipe, half-snipe, or 
Jack-snipe la Q, gaUinula. They differ Utiles 


iiey differ little except in else. 


^Mngt^rr 


>ptlni 

111 the iJnited fftates the common snipe, also called jack- 
snipe and WU$on*s snipe, is G. wUsoni or Q. delieata, about 
as large aa G, media, which it very closely resembles, so 
that it is sometimes known as the ” English ” snipe, to dls- 
tlngoish it from various snipe-like birds peculiar to Amer- 
ica, and also hog-snipe, gutter-snipe, meaamo-snipe.aletpife- 
bird, shad-bird, and shad-spirU, It is from 104 to 114 inches 
long and from 174 to 104 In extent at wings ; the bill is 
about 24 inches long. The upper parts are blacldsb, varied 
with bay and tawny ; the aoapulars are edged with tawny 
or pale buff, fanning a pair of firm stripes along the sides 
of the back when the wings are closed : the lining of the 
wings and axillary feathers is barred regularly with black 
and white ; the tail-feathers^ nonnally uxteen in number, 
are barred with blaeli^ white, and chestnut; the fore neck 
and breast are light-brown speckled with dark-brown; and 
the belly is white. (See cut under QaJOinago.) Snipes like 
these, and of the same genua, are found in moat countries, 
and are called by the same name, with or without a quali- 
frlng term. (5) Some other soolopacine or snipe-like bird. 
There are very many such birds, chiefly dtotlngulsbed frtmi 
sandpipers (aee sandpiper) by Uie length, frmn tattlers or 
gambets by the aensitiveness, and from curlews, godwltiL 
etc., by the straightness of the bill (1) In the Unit^ 
States the gray-backed or red-breasted snipes are birds of 
the genus Maerorhamphus, of which there are 2 speelea or 
varieties, the lesser and greater longbeak, Jf. griesus and 
M. seolopaeeue. Bee dowUeher. (2) The graas-anipe la the 
pectoral sandpiper, Aetodromae maeulata. See cut under 
sandpiper. Also called j’odb-mfpe. (3) The robln-anlpe is 
the knot, Tringa eanultus, also a sandpiper. (4) The stone- 
snipe Is Totanue melanoleueus, a tattler. See out ’under 
t. (5) In Great Britain the sea-snipe is the danUn, 

^ ^ Pelidna alpina, a sandpiper. (6) In Great Britain 

the summer snipe is the common sandpiper, AdtUis hypo- 
Utueus. (7) Painted snipe are the curious birds of the genus 
Rhynehesa or RoetraUda. Bee theae words. (c> A common 
misnomer, iu varionsiocallties^ of the American woodoocl^ 
PhUohela minor : also called common snipe, big snipe, mud- 
snipe, red-breasted snipe, big-headed enim, Mina snipe, 
whteUing snipe, tooodsnipe. See woodcock, (d) A misno- 
mer of the lon^billed curlew. B. Bidgway, [Salt Lake 
valley.] (e) pi. The Scohpacida: the snipe family. IThe 
plural means either two or more birds of one kind, or two 
or more kinds of these birds : in the former sense, the plu- 
ral is generally enipe; in the latter, sntpee.i 

2. A fool^ a blockhead ; a simpleton ; a goose. 

1 mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe. 

But for my sport and profit Shak., Othello, L 8. SOL 
And. by Jove, 1 sat there like a great snipe face to face 
with him [the bnahranger] as cool and uiiconoemed as you 
like. H. KingOey, Geoffry liamlyn, xxxi 

3. A half-smoked cigar found on the street. 
[Slang, tJ. B.] — -Bartraxn’s bi gbinmt niipe. flame 
aa higmand plover. See piowr. a bay-bird, 
or bay-birds collectively; a shore-bird.— Maoh-llll^, 
a beach-bird ; eapecially, the aanderling. See cut under 
soTuleriinp.— BUnd Biupe, the stilt-sandpiper, Ifioropo- 
lama himaniopus. See cut under MieteptUama, [New 
Jersey.]— Brown snipe. Same as red-breasted snipe (a). 
— OtUKfleered mlpe, the tomstone, StrepsUew inierpns, 
[BBraegat]---00W-llupe, the pectoral sandpiper. (Alex- 
andria, Vihfinia. 1— Oaten snipet. Same as German 
snfrie.— English snipe, tlio common American snlpey 
OaUinago wUeoni or O. delieata. It is not found In 
England, but much resembles the common snipe of that 
and other European countries, G. media or G, eoAestie. 
Bee cut under OaUinago. {ij. 8.]— Frost-inilMk the 
atilt-sandpiper, Mieropalama kimatUopus. (Lociu. U. S.] 
— German snipet. German.— Gray niipe, the red- 
breasted snipe, Maerorhamphus griseue, in gray plumage ; 
the j^yback.— Jadreka snipe, the blaok-tailled g^- 


wit, Idmosa agocephala,— EOre-sniM, the common Eu- 
ropean snipe, OaUinago media. [Aberdeen, Scotland.] 
— rsinted i^pe, a snipe of the genus BhunicheBa (or 
BoStralhda\ wliose plumage, especially in the femiue, 
is of varied and striking colors. See /fi^ncAoNi.— Bed- 
breasted snipe. See red-breasted. - Red-legged ndpe. 
the redshank.— Sabine’S snipe, a melanisno variety of 
the whole-snijpi^ formerly described as a different spemea 
(OaUinago saMnM)-— Side snipe, a carpenters’ molding 
side-plane. See snipe-hiU, 1.— Solitary mlpe. the great 
or double snip^ OaUinago major, iGreat Britain.)— 
Whistling snipe, flame as yrMiwAank.— White-bdl- 
Hed snipe, the knot, Tringa canutue, in irinter plttmage. 
[Jamaica.]— Wilson’s snm. Seedef.l(a). [80 named 
from Alexander WilsonJ— Winter mlpe, the rock-anlpe^ 
or purple sandpiper.— Woodcodc-mipe, the little wood- 
cock, or great sniiie, OaUinago major. (Great Britain.] 
(See also double-snipe, halj-snipe, harsefootan^, jack- 
snipe, martin-snipe, quaU-snipe, raU-si^, rdbin-en^ 
rock-snipe, shore-enipe, whole-snipe,) 
snipe^ (snip)* k. 4.; pret. and pp. sniped, ppr. 
sttiping. [< mipe^, it.] To hunt snipe. 

The deasures of Bay bird ahooting should aot be spoken 
of in the same aentenoe with oocldng or snipbng, 

SporMnan's Gamtteer, p. 174. 



mipe 

8]iip«^ (snip), n. lA var. of WMrap.] A shaipi. 
clever answer; a sarcasm. [Prov. Eng. ana 
Scotoh.1 

anlpe-bul (snip'bil), n. 1. In eaf^», a plane 
^mh a sharp arris for fonning the qnir^ of 
moldings. — 2. A rod by which the body of a 
cart is bolted to the axle. £, H, Knight. 
anipO'^el (snlp'el), n. An eel-like fish, Nemieh- 
thys scolopaeeus; any member of the Nemieii- 
thyidSB. The snipe-eel attains a length of 8 feet ; it is pale- 



Snipe-««t CAy#»ilrA/^vjr Jteoh/acfKs). 

colored above^ the back somewhat speckled ; the belly and 
anal ftn are blaoklah. It is a deep-water hsh of the Atlantic, 
often taken off the New England coast A similar fish, 
AT. ovoeetto, is found in l^et Sound. 

snipe-fish (snip'fish), n. 1. The sea-snipe, 
woodoock-nsh, bellows-fish, or trumpet-fish, 



f%nipe-fish {CentriscHj srcte^x). 


C^triscus (or Macrorhamphosus) scolopeu;: so 
called from its long snout, likened to a snipe’s 
beak. — 2. A murmnoid or eel-like fish of the 
genus NennchthySf as N. scotopa^sem; a snipe- 
eel.— 3. The garfish, Belone vulgaris: in allu- 
sion to the snipe-like extension of the jaws. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

snlpe-fiy (snlp'^), n. A dipterous insect of the 
family Leptiass. 

snipe-nawk (snip'hk^, n. The marsh-harrier, 
arms seruginosus. [South of Ireland.] 
snipd-like (suip'lik), a. Besembliug a snipe 
in any respect ; scolopacine : as, the sniptf-luee 
thread-fish. 

snipe's-head (snips'hed), n. In onaf., the capnt 
gailinaginis. See verumontanum, 
nipper (snip'^r), ». [< snip + -eri.] 1. One 
who snips ; sometimes, in contempt, a tailor. 

Our mippen go orer once a year into France, to bring 
back the newest mode, and to leom to cut and shape it 
Dryden, Postscript to Hist of League. 

2. pL A pair of shears or scissors shaped for 
^ort or small cuts or bites. 

(snip'^ir-snap^^rl.w. A small, 

rufioanllellow; a whipper-snapper. [Col- 


loq. 

Having ended his discourse, this seeming gentile mipper- 
snapper vsnisht, so did the rout of the nonsenslcall delud- 
ing etar-gsaers, and I was left alone. 

Poor Hobin's Finonf (1677X P< 12. (HaUiumll.) 

•nippet (Mip'^et), n. [< snip 4- -et,] A small 
part or imare; a small piece snipped off. 

The erase to have everything served up in mippet^ the 
deeire to be fed on aeaeoned or sweetened tid-blts, may 
be diqdmred. ConUmpara/ry Pet., XUX. 678. 

snippetiliess (snip'et-i-nes), n. The state or 
character of being snippety or fragmentary. 
[Colloq.] 

The whole number to good, albeit broken up into more 
small fragments than we think quite wise. Variety to 
pleasant, enippeUnue is not 

Chureh Timet, AprO 188Cb p. 22& (Daviee.) 

snippety (snip'et-i), a, [< snip 4 -dfw, in imita- 
tion of rickety, rackety, etcT] Ins^ificant; 
ridiculously small; fragments^. [Colloq.] 

What The Spectator once called **tbe American habit of 
snippety comment" The Ameriean, IX BZ 

snipping (snipping), n, fVerbal n. of snipt v.] 
That which is sniped on; a clipping. 

Give me all the shreds and enippinge you can spare me. 
They will feel like clothea. 

Lander, Imag. Conv., Lucian and Tlmotbeua. 

snippy (snip'i), a. [< snip 4 -yi.] 1. Frag- 
mentary; snipped. [Colloq.] 

The mode followed in colteoting these papers and •et> 
ting them forth suggests a somewhat mippy treatment 

tXVX. 7 m. 

HalUwelL [Prov. 

EugO 

snips (snips), n. 
sing, and pi. [A 
plural form of 
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snip. Cf.8filp,n., 1*1 Small stout handHfiisars 
for workers in sheei-motal. 
snip-snap (snip'snap)^ n. [A varied redupU- 
oation of snap."} A tart dialogue with qtuek 
replies. 

Dennis and dlnaonanee, and captious art, 

And snip-snap short, and intermptlon smart 

Pape^ Dunolad, U. MU 

1 recollect, when 1 was keeping school, overhearing at 
Esq. Beach’s one evening a sort of grave snipanap about 
Napoleon’s return from Egypt, Buasia seceding from the 
Coalition, Tom Jefferson to^mingPraaident, and what 
not A Juddt Margaret, fit 

snipp (sni'pi), a. [< Wfpei 4 -yl.] Besembling 
a snipe ; snipe-like ; scolopacine ; having a long 
pointed nose like a sniped bill. 

The face [of the apaniel] is very peouUar, being amooth- 
coated, long, rather wedge-shap^but not snips or weak. 

The Csntury, XXX 627. 
snirt (snert), n. [A var. of snort] 1. A sup- 
pressed laugh.— 2. A wheeze. FProv. Eug.j 
Kiirtle (sner'tl), v. i. ; pret. ana pp. snirtfedf 
ppr. snirtling. [A var. of snarUe, freq. of snort. 
Of. snirt.'] To laugh in a suppressea manner; 
snicker. Bums, Jolly Beggars, 
snitcher (snich^er), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. 
An informer; a tell-tale ; one who turns queen’s 
(or king’s) evidence. — 2. A handcuff. 

[Slang in both uses.] 

Snite^f (suit), 9i. [< ME. sfitfr, snyid, snyghte, 
< AS. snite, a snipe ; perhaps allied to snout: see 
snout. Cl. snipeK] A snipe. 

Fine fat capon, partridge, tnffe, plover, larks, teal, ad- 
mirable teal, my lord. For^ Sun a Darling, iv. 1. 

snite^ (snit), V . ; pret. andpp. suited, ppr. suiting . 
[Early mod. £. also snyte, snytte; v IK. sniten, 
sneten, snyten, < AS. ^sn^tan (Sonmer; found 
only in verbal n. sn^Ungc) as B. snuiten = OH(3. 
snuzan, MHG. sniusen, G. schndugen, svhneusen 
=r Icel. snyta = Sw. snyta ss Dan. snpdc, blow 
(the nose), snuff (a candle) : see snot.]' I. trans. 
To blow or wipe (the nose) : snuff (a candle) ; 
in falconry, to wipe (the beak) after feeding. 

n. intrans. To blow or wipe the nose. 

Fro spettyng A snetyng kepe the also. 

Book (E. £. T. B.), p. 18. 

So looks he like a marble toward rain. 

And wrings and snitee, and we^m ana wipes again. 

Bp. Hall, BaUrea, \T. 1. 104. 

Snithet, V. [Early ME. snithen, < AS. snithan 
(pret. snath, pp. sniden) = 08. snithan « OFries. 
snitha, snida, snia ss D. sniden ss OHG. Sftidan, 
cut (clothes), MHG. sniden, G. schneiden =s Icel. 
snidha ss Goth, sneithan, cut. €f. snithe, a., 
sneadf, snmifi, sneath, snathe^.] To cut. 
snithe (sniTH), a. [< snithe, v. Cf. snid^ a.] 
Sharp; cutting; cold: said of the wind, ualli- 
well. [Prov. Eng.] 

snithy (snith'i), a. [s= G. schneidig, cutting, 
sharp-edged : as snithe 4 -yi.] Same as snithe. 
Snlvd (sniv'l), n. [Earlv mod. £. snyvell (after 
the verb), < ME. ^snovel, *snofel, < AS. *8nofel 
(Soraner), snofl (AS. Leechdoms, ii. 24), mucus, 
snot. Cf. snuffie, and sniff, snuff^.] 1. Mucus 
running from the nose ; snot. 

I beraye any tbynge wPh snyvell. Palsgrave, p. 728. 
2. Figuratively, in contempt, weak, forced, or 
pretended weeping; hypocritical expressions 
of sorrow or repentance, especially in a nasal 
tone; hypocrisy; cant. 

The cant and of which we have seen to much of 
late. Bt, JemeSe Oatette, Fob. 9, 1886. (Bneye. Diet.) 

sniTel (snivel), r. ; pret. andpp. sniveledjSnivelled, 
ppr. sniveling, snivelling. [Early mod. E. sneevle, 
snevell, snevil, snevyU, snyvell, < ME. snevelen, 
snyvclen, snyveUen, also snuvelen, sniff, snivel; 
from the noun, AS. *snofel, snofl, mucus, snot: 
see sniffs. Hence, by contraction, snool. Cf. 
sniff, snuff^, snuffle.'] I, intrans. 1. To run at 
the nose. — 2. To draw up the mucus audibly 
through the nose; snuff. — 8. To cry, weep, or 
fret, as children, with snuffing or sniveling. 

Let 'em snivel and cry their Hearte out 

Congreve, Way of the World, t 9. 

4. Figurativel;^, to utter hypocritical expres- 
sions of contrition or regret, especially with a 
nasal tone ; affect a teaml or repentant state. 

He enivele in ttio cradle, at the school, at the altar, . . . 
on the death-bed. Whipple, Bet. and B«v., n. 117. 

II.t trans. To suffer to be covered, as the 
nose or face, with snivel or nasal mucus. 

Nor imitate with Flocrates 
To wipe thy eniveUed nose 
Vpon thy cap, as be would doe. 

Nor yet upon tby clothes. 

BabeetBook(B. E. T. 8.X P* ««• 
ffUirelardt* n. [< ME. snyvelard; < suMl 4 
-ard.] A sniveler. Prompt, Pare., p. 461. 


fifiAWIIniiii 

aUfi^, (wdr'l.te), m. t< 

-dflj X. One who ffoiveli, who cries with 
sniveling.— 2. One who weeps ; espeoiaUyi one 
who manifests weakness by weeping. 

And mnrelament, whan I was dead. 

Than tU the snMtort round my bed. 

dW<ai>MdiiofDv.8wlft. 

8. Figuratively, one who affects tearfulness or 
eimressions of penitence, especially with a nar 
sal tone. 

miwellllgt ralyeUing (snivG-lng), p. a. Ban- 
ning at the nose : draimg up the mucus in the 
nose with an*auaible sound; hence. figurative- 
ly, whining ; weakly tearful ; affecting tearful- 
ness: much used loosely as an epithet of con- 
tempt. 

** Thatsnfrriing virtue of meeknssa*’ Mmv iether would 
alwsyi cell it. Sterne, Trtotrem Shandy, lx. It, 

Come forward, you sneaking, enMUing sot yon. 

Sheridan C?X The Camp, 1 1. 

aniwal-noBe (snivG-ndz), n. A ntoardly fellow. 
BalHwell. [Low.] 

sniwely, niiyelly (sniv'i-i), a. [< snivel 4 -yi.] 
Bunning atthe nose; snotty; hence, whinmg; 
sniveling. 

enobi (snob), n. [Also in some Bernes Sc. snob; 
prob. a var. of Sc. and E. dial, snap, snaps, a 
boy, servant, prob. < Icel. sndpr, a dolt, idiot, 
Sw. dial, snopp, a boy. The literary use (def. 
3) seems to nave ansen from the use in the 
universities (def. 2), this being a contemptuous 
application of def. 1. In def. 4 the word is 
perhaps an independent abusive use of def. 1.] 

1. A shoemaker; a journeyman shoemaker. 
The Shoemaker, bora a Snob. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 880, note. 

2. A townsman as opposed to a gownsman ; a 
Philigtine. [University cant, especially in Cam- 
bridge.] 

Hhofti.— A term applied indiscriminately to all who have 
not the honour of being members of the nniversity ; but 
in a more psTticolar manner to the **profanam valgus^** 
the tag-rag and bob-tall, who vegetate on the sedgy banks 
of Camns. Oradue ad Cantabrigimn (1884). 

8. One who is servile in spirit or conduct 
toward those whom he considers his superiors, 
and correspondingly proud and insolent towara 
those whom he considers his inferiors ; one who 
vulgarly apes gentility. 

Ain't a imoh a fellow as wants to be taken for better bred, 
or richer, or cleverer, or more Induenttol than he really isT 
Lever, One of Them, xxxix. 
My dear Flunkiea, ao abaurdly conceited at one moment, 
and so ab|eotat the next, are bat the types of tbeir msaters 
in this world. He who meanly admires mean things is a 
—perhaps that is a safe definition of the character. 

Thackeray, Book at Snobe, 11. 

4. A workman who continues working while 
others are out ou strike ; one who works for 
lower wages than other workmen; a knob- 
stick; a rat: so called in abuse. H^ov. Eng.] 
snob^, Bimb^ (snob, snub), f . i. [< snob- 
ben, sob, < MB. snuben, snore, snort; of. B. snui- 
ven, snore, zs LG. srnwen ss MHG. sndwen, snup- 
fm, G. achnauhen, schnaufen, snort, snuff, pant: 
see snuff^, sniff, snivel] To sob or weep vio- 
lently. 

Boh, stth, she cannot anewer mo for enobbing. 

Midfflebm, Mad Woiid, IIL 8. 

8aob% 8&1lb^ (snob, snub), n. [< snob^, smdfl, 
f.] A convulsive sob. 

And eke with snube profonnd, and heaving breae^ 
Convulsions intermlulng 1 [be] does declare 
His grievous wrong. 

SheiuUme, The Bohool-Mistreas, at. 84. 

fOiob^ (snob), n. [Cf. snoh^, snuff^.] Mucus of 
the nose. [Prov, Eng.] 

B&obbary (snob'Or-i), n. r< snoftl 4 -ery.] The 
character of being snobbish; the conduct of 
snobs. 

ffnobbefiff (snob'es), n. [< snob^ 4 -ess.] A wo- 
man of a townsman’s family. See snohl, 2. 
[English university cant.] 
snobbish (snobbish), a. [< suohi 4 of 

or pertaimng ‘ 

(o) vulgarly ostent 

IS, or to ha^ ' 

gentility. 

That which we call a snob by any other name would sttil 
be snobbieh. Thaekeray, Book of Snoba, xvttt. 

(b) Frond, oonoeltad, or Inaoleni ovar adveatittoua advan* 
iagea. 

snobbishly (snob'ish-li), adv. In the maimer 
of a snob. 

snobbislin0SS(Bnob'iah-nes)>9t. The character 
or conduct of a snob. 

The state of society, via. Toadytoiu, orgaalaed : Um 
Man-and-Mamtoon worship, inatliutM tnr oonimaiia St 
law fne6MAn«ai,fn a wordiperpetaateo. 

Madwrttif, Book of SzoH ifi* 



mMUm 

fliollllillll {Kno'b'im)fn. [< ttnob^ 4- 48m.] The 
state ot beiiiig a snob; the manners of a snob; 
•nobbishness. 

The moSMim would peHih forthwitb (If for no other 
osaee^ under pahUe ridfoule. Sir W, aamOUm. 

waohhif (snob'ii, [< moh^ + -pi.] Of or re- 
latinff to a snob: partaking of the character of 
asn<m; snobbish. 

Our Korwesfan trsrd waa now at an end ; and, aa a 
“ Sngllanman 
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1 amat notloae my harmieaaeraereatlona 
Abroad, to anooit over my wife at home. 

Urotne, ITew Academy, 11. 1. (Now.) 

2. To smell ; search out. [Scotch.] 


j once aald to me of the liifle, **lt la a 

good thing to have gotten over.*' 

H. Taphtt Northern Travel, p. SSf . 

nobllllg (snob'ling), n. [< snoh^ 4* 4inpi.] A 
little snob. 

Tott aee, dear anobifim, that, thoimh the paraon would 
not have been authorlaed, yet he might have been excused 
tor interfering. TAoetemp, Book of Bnoba, xU. 

•nobocraey (snob-ok'rft-sl), w. K anob^ 4* -o-cr«- 
eu as in ariatoeracy. demooraoy?} Snobs collec- 
tihrely, especially viewed as exercising or try- 
ing to exercise influence or social power. Kings’- 
lay. [Humorous.] 

How Hew York moboemey ties Ita oravata and lUrta Its 
ftaa In Hadiaon Square. p. J. HiU, Irving, p. 188. 

saobographer (snob-og'ra-f^r), n. A historian 
of snobs. Thackeray f Book of Snobs, xxviii. 
[Humorous.] 

SBLObograpl^ (snob-og'rft-fi), «. [< snofti 4- -o- 
4* Gr. < ypA^iv, write.] A description 

of snobs. Thaokerayf Book of Snobs, xxxi. 
[Humorous.] 

•nodi, n. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) 
form of snood. 

anod^ (snodh V, t; pret. and pp. anodded^ ppr. 
snodding. [A var. of aneadX.J To trim ; make 
trim or tidy; sot in order. [Scotch.] 

On atake and ryoe he knlta the crooked vine^ 

And moddra their bowea. 

T. Budmm, tt. of Du Bartaa'a Judith, Iv. 

•nod^ (snod), a. [Appar. a form of the pp. of 
snead^ or of ano^. f;.j Neat; trim; smooth. 
[Scotch.] * 

mood (snOd), ft. [Also dial, (in sense 2) anded; 
< ME. anodf ( AS. andd, a fillet, snood, =; Icel. 
anUthr. a twist, twirl, s Bw. anodf anodd, ano^ 
a twist, twine ; cf . loel. tftiua, turn, twist, s Sw. 
ano ss Dan. anOf twist, twine. Cf. anare^ ».] 
1, A fillet formerly worn by young women in 



Scotland to confine the hair. It was held to be 
emblematic of maidenhood or virginity. 

The aiuwd, or riband, with which a Soottlah laaa braided 
her hair had an emblematical aignifioadon, and applied 
to her maiden character. It waa exchanged fcH* the curch, 
toy, or coif when the paaaed, by marriages into the matron 
■tete. SooU, h. ^^e L., iU. 6. note. 

2. In angling, a hair-line, gut, or silk cord by 
which a fish-hook is fastened to the line: a snelf: 
a leader or trace. Also aneed. [Prov. Eng. ana 
Scotch.] — 8. One of the short lines of a bul- 
tow to which the hooks aro attached: also called 
by fishermen ganging. The snoods are 6 feet 
long, and placed at intervals of 12 feet. 

•nOod (snfid), », t. [< anood, w.] 1. To bind 
up with a snood, as a maiden’s hair. 

Hae ye brought me a braid o* laoe. 

To mood, up my gowden hair? 

SutMd wrnitmand May kargant{Child*a BoUada, n. 153). 

2. To tie, fasten, or affix, as an anglers’ hook 
when the end of the line or gut-loop is seised 
on to the shank of the hook, 
moodfld (snfi'ded), a. [< anood 4- -oda.] Wear- 
ing or having a snood. 

And the anoodod daughtar . . . 

Smiled on hha. IT^gtr, fii^ay of Ury. 

moodUjm (mfl'ding). a. [Verbal n. of snood, 
«.] Timt which makes a snood ; a snood. 

Xaoli baited hook hamrifig from Ite ahort length of 
anooding, Oct. 17, 1886. CBn^PiaL) 

m 00 ki(snttk), e. A [Also So. anouk; < ME. 
aMiken,< LG.stioX^eit, andkm » Sw. anoka, search, 
hunt for, lurk, dog (a person) ; of. loel. anaka, 
Dan. anaga, riimmage, snuff about. Sw. dial. 
amak, a snout, G. aohnmem, snuff.] 1. To lurk ; 
Us in ambush; pry about. 


Snofuk but, and anouk ben, 

1 ttnd the araell of an earthly man ; 

Be he living, or be be dead, 

Hit heart thia night ahall kitchen my bread. 

The JRsdE^ (in Laug’a Blue Fairy Book). 

mook^ (sndk), n. [< D. anoek, a pike, jack.] 

1. The cobia, crab-eater, or sergeant-fish, Ma^ 
cate Canada. See out under cobto. [Florida.] — 

2. Any fish of the genus Centropomua; a robalo. 
See robalo, and cut under Centr^omua. — 8. A 
garfish. — 4. A carangoid fish, Tkyraitea atun : 
so called at the Cape of Good Hope, and also 
anoek (a Dutch form), 

mool (snttl), V. [A contraction of snivel, as drool 
Isofartetff.] I. intrana. 1. To snivel. — 2. To 
submit tamely. 

n. trana. To keep in subjection by tyranni- 
cal means. 

[Scotch in both uses.] 

mool (sn5l), n. [A contraction of snivel/ cf. 
anool, V.] One who meanly subjects himself to 
the authority of another: as, “ye silly anool, ^ 
Bamaay. [Scotch.] 

moop (8nttp\ V. i. [Prob. a var. of anook^.’] To 
pry about ; go about in a prying or sneaking 
way. [CoUoq.] 

moop (snfip), n. [< snoop, tr.] One who snoops, 
or pries or sneaks about ; a snooper. [Colloq. J 
moopor (snb'p^r), n. One who pries about; a 
sne&. [Colloq.] 

moose (snfiz), V. i. ; pret. and pp. snoozed, ppr. 
snoozing. [Prob. imitative, ult. identical with 
anore (cf. choose, AS. pp. coren; lose, AS. pp. lore 
or lam), perhaps affected by the form of afteeze.'] 
To slumber; take a short nap. [Colloq.] 
Snooze gently in thy arm-chair, thou easy bald-head ! 

Thadteray, Sowcomoa, xlix. 
Another who should have led the same anoozing coun- 
trified exiatence fur those yrars, another had become rust- 
ed, become aterootype ; but 1. 1 praise my happy constitu- 
tion, retain the spring unbroken. 

it. I. S^evenaon, Treasure of Franobard. 

moozo (snfiz), n. [< snooze, r.] A short nap. 
l*hat be might enjoy bis short anoate in comfort 

Qwffleriy Jtev. 

moozer (snd'z^^r), n. One who snoozes, 
moozle (snd'zl), V. t. ; pret. and pp. anoozled, 
ppr. anooeling. [A var. of nozzle.'] To nestle ; 
snuggle. 

A dog . . . anooded its nose overforwardly into her face. 

£. Bronte, Wathering Heights, iii. {Daviea.) 

more (snor), r. ; pret. and np. snored, ppr. «nof- 
ing. [< ME. anoren, < AS. *snorian, snore (> 
anora, a snoring; et.fnora, a snoring), = MD. 
anorren ss MLG. anorren, LG. anoren, grumhle, 
mutter; cf. anork, snort, and anar.] I, intrana. 
To breathe with a rough, hoarse noise in sleep ; 
breathe noisily through the nose and open 
mouth while sleeping. The noise is sometimes made 
at the glottis, the vocal chords being approximated, but 
■omewhat loose ; while the veiy loud and rattling inspira- 
tory noise often developed is oue to the vibrations of the 
soft palate. 

Weariness 

Can anore upon the flint, when reaty doth 
Finds the down-pillow hard. 

Skak., Cymbeline, iii. 6. 84. 
Cicely, brisk maid, steps forth before the rout. 

And kiss'd with smacking lip the anoring lout. 

Qay, ShepheitTs Wedc, Saturday, 1. 86. 

IL trana. To spend in snoring, or otherwise 
affect by snoring, the particular effect or influ- 
ence being defined by a word or words follow- 

He... 

Snorea out the watch of night 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 5. 28. 

snore (snor), ft. [< anore, o.] A breathing with 
a harsh noise through the nose and mouth in 
sleep ; especially, a single respiration of this 
kina. Bee anore, v. i. 

There 'a meaning in thy ffiorst. 

^aSk., Tempest, it 1. 21& 

more-hole (sndr’hdl), n. One of ^e holes in 
the snore-piece or lowest piece in a pump-set, 
through which the water enters. See anore^ 
piece. 

more-piece (sndr^pfis), a. In mining, the suc- 
tion-pipe of the bottom lift or drawing-lift of 
a pump, or that piece which dips into the sump 
or fork, it is closed at the bottom, but provided witli 
holes in the sides, near the bottom, through which the 
water enters, and which are small enough to keep out 
cliips or stones which might otherwise be sucked in. Also 
artaid’kora and fuff pftmr, 

moror (snSr'Br), nTtOffi. anorara; < anore, v., 
*4 -cfl.] One who snores. 


motter 

morkf (sndrk), V. i. [< ME. *8norken (found 
only as anorten), < D. anorken sr MLG. snorken, 
LG. anorken, anwrken, snore, s=? Dan. snorke = 
Sw. anorka, anurka, threaten, = Icel. anerkja, 
anarka, sputter, = MHG. anarehen, G. achnar- 
ehen, snore, snort; with formative -k, from 
anore hark tvom hear): see snore. Ct. snort] 
To snore ; snort. 

At the cooke-crowing before daye thou Shalt not bear 
there the servauntes anorke. 

StauplaUm, Fortress of the Falthe, fol. 121 b. (Latham.) 
morlot, V. i. [Origin uncertain; perhaps an er- 
ror for snort, or snore, or anortle.] To snore (I ) . 

Do you mutter? sh-. anorie this way, 

That I may hear, and answer what you s^. 

£. Jonaon, Tale of a Tub, ii 1. 

mort (sndrt), v. [< ME. snortm, anorten, snore, 
put for ^anorken (by the occasional change of 
g to f at the end of a syllable, as in from 
baek^): see anork.] I. intrana. If. To snore 
loudly. 

As an hors he anorteth in his slepe. 

Chaueer, Reeve's Tale, I. 248. 

Awake the anorUng citisens with the belt 

Shak., Othello, L 1. 90. 

2. To force the air with violence through the 
nose, so as to make a noise : said of persons 
under excitement, and especially of high-spirit- 
ed horses. 

fie chafes, he stamps, careers, and turns about; 

fie foams, snorte, n^hs, and fire and smoke breathes out. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso's Godfrey of Boulogne, xx. 20. 

Duncan . . . conceived the speaker was drawing a par. 
allel between the Duke and Sir Donald Gorme of Sleat; 
and, being of opinion that such comparison was odious, 
anorted thrice, and prepared himself to be in a passion. 

Seott, Heart of Hid-L^an, xlvL 

8. To laugh outright or boisterously; burst 
into a horse-laugh. [Vulgar.] — 4t, To turn 
up : said of the nose. 

HIr nose anorted up for tone. Bom. uftho Boas, 1. 167. 

n. trana. 1. To express by a snort; say with 
a snort : as, to amrt defiance. 

Such airs!" ho anorted; **the likes of them drinking 
tea." The Cantury, XU. 840. 

2. To expel or force out as by a snort. 

Snorting a cataract 

Of rage-froth from every cranny and ledge. 

LowtU, Appledore. 

mort (sndrt), n, [< anort, r,] A lond abrupt 
sound produced by forcing air through the uos- 
trils. 

morterl (sndr'tAr), t». [< ynorf 4- -cri.] l.One 
who snores loudly. — 2. Gne who or that which 
snorts, as under excitement.— 8. Something 
fierce or furious, especially a gale: something 
large of its kind. [Slang.] — 4. The wheatear 
or stonechat, Saanoola oenanthe. See cut under 
atonechat [Prov, Eng.] 
morter^ (sndr'tdr), n. A^ant, same as anottar^. 
mortillg (sndr'ting), n. [Verbal n. of snort 
v.] 1. The act of forcing the breath through 
the nose with violence and noise; the sound 
thus made. 

The anorting of his horses was heard from Dan. 

Jer. vUL 16. 

2f. ’The act of snoring; the noise thus made, 
•nortlet (sndr'tl), v. i. [Preq. of anort , «,] To 
snort; grunt. 

To wallow almost like a beare^ 

And anortie like a hog. 

Breton, Floorish upon Fancie, p. 7. 

•nortyt (sndr'ti), a. [< snort 4- -yl.] Snoring; 
broken by snorts or snores. 

Hit nodil in crosaewise wresting downe droups to the 
growndward. 

In belohe galp vometing with dead sleape anortye the 
collops. StafUhvnt, iZueld, lU. 645. (Paviea.) 

•not (snot), n. [Early mod. E. also snaf ; <ME. 
anot, anotte ; not in AS. ; = OFries. anotte ss D. 
snot ss MLG. LG. anotte ss MHG. snug, a snuf- 
fling cold, = Dan. anot, snot: see yntte^.] 1. 
Nasal mucus. [Low.] 

Pieces of Linen Ra{ra, a great many of Uiem retaining 
still the Marks of the 

N. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, IT. 82. 
2. A low, mean fellow; a sneak; a snivel: 
used as a vague term of reproach. [Low.] — 
8. The snuff of a candle. BaVimU, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

snot (snot), V. f.; pret. and pp. anotted, ppr. 
anotting. [< snot, n.] To free from snot ; mow 
or wipe (the nose). [LowJ 
•notterl (snot'dr), V. 4. [Breq. of anot, v . ; cf . 
D. anotterig ss G. dial. acAnoddrig, snotty.] To 
breathe though an obstruction in the nostrils; 
blubber; sob; cry. [Scotch.] 



Snotter (i»). 

a, sprit with the lower end in 
the snotter t. 


What aiffnlfled hit brliwitiff a woman hereto motUrmA 
anWeL ana bother their iMshipa? 

SooU, Heart of Mid XAthian, »iii. 

snotter^ (snot'^r), n, [< motter^, r.] 1. The 
red part of a turkey-eook’e head.--* 2. Snot. 
[Seotch.] 

snotter^ (snot'er), n. [Alao corruptly snorter; 
perhaps ult. connected 
with snodK snood^ a lil- 
letf band^ < Icel. muthry 
a twist, twirl : see snood^ 
swtdt X.] JVatif. : (a) A 
rope 80 attached to a 
royal- or topgallantr- 
yardarm that in send- 
ing down the yard a 
tripping-line bent to 
the ibee end of the snot- 
ter pulls off the lift and 
brace, ip) A beoket fit- 
ted round a boat’s mast 
with an eye to hold the 
lower end of the sprit 
which is used to extend 
the sail. 

snottery (snot'6r-i), n, ; 
pi. snotteries (-iz). [< 

<r»of + -ery.] Snot; suottinoss; hence, figura- 
tively, filthiness. 

To purge tile snotterff of our elimJe time ! 

Martton, Scourge of ViUanie, ii. 

mottily (snot'i-li), adv. In a snotty manner, 
mottiliess (snot'i-nes), n. Tlie state of being 
snotty. 

snotty (snot'i), a. [< snot + -yl.] 1. Foul with 
snot. [l^w.J 

Better » motty child than his nose wiped off. 

O. Herbert, Jaoiila Bnidentum. 

2. Mean; dirty; sneering; sarcastic. fX^ow.] 
motty-nosed (snot'i-ndzd), a. Same as snotty, 
[Low.] 

ffnouk (snonk), v. i. A Scotch form of snoolc^, 
snout (snout), n. [< M£. snouiSy snowtCy mute 
(not found in AS.) =s MD. snuitCy D. snuitss 
MLO. LG. snute = G. schnauscy G. ^al. schnauy 
a snout, beak, = Sw. mut ss Ban. snudSy 
snout: connected with snoty snite^: see snoty 
and of. Of. Sw. dial, snaky a snout, 

LG. snau, G. dial, schnuffy a snout, K. snuff\ 
sniff j all from a base indicating a sudden draw- 
ing in of breath through the nose.] 1. A part 
of the head which projects forward ; the fur- 
thest part or fore end of the head; the nose, 
or nose and jaws, when protrusive ; a probos- 
cis; a muzzle; a beak, or beak-Uke part ; a ros- 
trum. 

Thou art like thy name, 

A oniel Boar, whose efwut hath rooted up 
The fmttfnl vineyard of the comniunwealth. 

FlSUsher (and anotherJ), Prophetess, 11. 8. 
They write of the elephant that, as if guilty of his own 
deformity, and therefore not abiding to view his numt in 
a clear sj^ng, he aedui about for troubled and muddy 
waters to drink in. Jtev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 489. 

2. Specifically, in ichth,y that part of the head 
whicn is in front of the eyes, ordinarily consist* 
ing of the jaws. — 8. Anything that resembles 
the snout of a hog in shape or in being used for 
rooting or plowing up the ground, (a) The nose 
of man, especially when large, long, or coarse : used ludi- 
crously or in contempt. 

Be the knave never so stonte, 

I shall rappe him on the moute. 

Playe o/Jmyn Hade (Child's Ballads, V. 428). 
Her subtle snout 

Bid quickly wind his meaning ont. 

8. iiutier, Hndibras, 1. ill. 857. 
(5) In entom. : (1) Tlie rostrum or beak of a rhyncliophorous 
beetle or weevil. See ewnU-beetle and roetrum, and cuts 
under Balamnue and diamond-heetU. (2) A anout-Uke 
prolongation of, or formation on, the head of various other 
insects. See entnd-huUerjly, mout-^nUte, moui-math. (e) 
The nosle or end at a hollow pipe, (d) Naut., the beak or 
projecting prow of a ram. 

The Menimac's tviout was knocked aakew by a balL 

New York Tribune, March 1862. 

(e) Tlie front of a glacier. 

At the end, or enmd, of the Racier this water lasnea forth. 

Huxley, Physiography, p. Ifll. 
The ends or emntis of many glaciera act like ploughshares 
on the land in front of them. 

Tyndatt, Forms of Water, p. 58. 
concA., the rostrum of a gastropod or similar mol- 

B&aat (snout), V, t. [< snout, rtj To furnish 
with a snout or nozle; point. HoweU, 
snout-beetle (snout'hebl), n. Any beetle of 
the coleopterou8 suborder Khyneltophoray all 
the forms of which have the head more or less 
prolon^rad into a beak : as, the imlnicated mouU 
ooeUSy Effimrus imhricatus, several kinds are die- 
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ttnguished by qualifyliig terms, as elu) 
leaf-rolUng. AhStehksr; el€ 
are ooUeoiively known as etredyl. . _ 

theoerata), as distinguished from the benb>hanwd mwtd- 
beeUeeiOmatoMraUiy, Among the latter are the true wee- 
vils or cnrculioa and also ths wood-eatlng tnout^toeetles, or 
Seotyttdse, 

snout-butterfly (snont'but^dr-fi!), n. Any but- 
terfly of HttbneFs subfamily Mypaiiy or Boisdu- 
val’s subfamily LibythideSy of tne En^idm, 
snouted (snou^ted), a. Hav- 

ing a snout of a kind specified by a qualifying 
word: as, long-snoufed, pig-^snoafed, 

Antae, resembling a Mule, but somewhat lease ; slender 
trumted, the nether ohappe veiy long, like a Trumpet. 

Purehm, PUgrlmage, p. 885. 

snonter (snou't^r), n, A cutting-ehears for re- 
moving the cartilage from a pi^s nosci, to pre- 
vent the pig from rooting, 
snout-fairf (snout'far), a. Good-looking. 

Str, Hot as a suitbr to me. Sir? 

Sw, Ho, you are too great for me. Hor to your Mopsey 
without: tnough shee be enoutffaire, and has some wi^ 
shoe ‘s too little for me. Jarome, Court Beggar, 11. 1. 

snont-mitd (snout'mit), n, A snouted mite; 
any acarid or mito of the family Bdelliidss, 
snout-moth (snont'mdth), n. 1. Any moth of 
tlie noctuid or deltoid family Hypenidm: so 
named from the long, compressed obliquely 
ascending palpi. See cut under Hypena, — 2. 
A pyralid moth, as of the family Crambkhe : so 
called because the palpi arc large, erect, and 
hairy, together foimiim a process like a snout 
in front of the head. See cut under Crambidse, 
snout-ring (snout'ring), ft. A ring passed 
through a pirs nose to prevent rooting, 
snonty (snou^ti), a. Resembling a beast’s snout ; 
long-nosed. 

The nose was ugly, long, and big, 

Broad and snowy like a pig. 

Otirap, Poet's Complaint of ills Mnse. 
The lower race had long enmUy notes, prognathous 
months, and retreating foreheads. 

Uarper^e Mag,, JJtXVII. 299. 

SnOW^ (sno), n, [So. smue; < ME. snow, snouy 
snouhy snous, snauy snaWy < AS. sndw = OS. 
sneuy sneo sss MB. sneeuWjSnee, B. sneeuw = MLG. 
sneiy sfti, LG. snee ss OHG. sneo, MHG. me, G. 
sehnee ss Icel. sti«ry enjar, snJOr ss Sw. snb ss Ban. 
sue ss Goth, muiwsy snow ; related to OBulg. sni- 
qH ss Serv. snijeg = Bohem. snih = Pol. snieg =s 
Buss. sniegH = Lith. snegas =s Lett, snegs s OIr. 
snechta, Ir. sneaekd. Gaol, meachd, snow ; L. nix 
(niv^y orig. *snighv-S (> It. neve ss 8p. niette ss Pg. 
neve; also, through LL. ^^nivea, P. nelge; W. 
nyf) ss Gr. v’u^ (acc.), snow, vu^, a snowflake, 
Zend snizhy snow ; all from the verb represent- 
ed by OHG. smwan, MHG. mien, O. schneieti, L. 
ningere, impers. ningit (V snighv-), Gr. vi^iv, 
impers. vipei, snow, Lith. snigti, sningti, 2^enu 
mizhy snow; Gael, midh, ooze in ^ops^ Ir. 
snidhe, a drop of rain; Skt. •/ snih, be sticky 
or oily, = sneha, moisture, oil. Cf. Skt. •/ wy, 
cleanse, Gr. w'ash. The mod. verb snow^ 
is from the noun.] 1. The aqueous vapor of 
the atmosphere precipitated in a crystalline 
form, and falling to the earth in flakes, each 
flake consisting of a distinct crystal, or more 
commonly of combinations of separate crys- 
tals. The cryetahi belong to the bexsgonsi system, 
and are generally in the form of thin plates and long 
needles or spiculie ; by their different modes of union 
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moleoular oontaot, md the saow, tostug tU whtUi oMor, 
aiKiinestlielhnnof ioe. Thte ehange fiikei ulsse wImb 
snow is grsdudlly trsastormed Into ths lee ot a glieter. 
Preeipitidion tskee (he (orpt of suow when (he (empers- 
ture of the air a( the earth's surfsee Is nesr or below the 
treeslim-potiit, and the fluliee ere hunser the moMtor the 
shr andtne higher its tem^reture. The ennuel depth el 
snowfsU end the number of deye on whleh the ground is 
oovoknI with snow sre Imporlent elements of olhmite. In 
a shijp’s log-book nbbrevlefeed a 
2. A snowfall; a snowHttorm. [CoUoq,]— B* 
A winter; hence, in enumeration, a year; as, 
five snows, [Nom Amer. Indian.1— 4, Some* 
thing that resembles snow, as White blossoms* 

That breast of snow, JHmyrim (tt«na> 

Ihe Uly'a mww. Mean, tr. of Aneoreoa'i Odei^ It. 

5. In her., white; argent. 

The feeld of snow, with thegle of hisk therinne. 

Ckmeor, Monk’s Tals^ 1. 888. 
Bed snow. See Pretoeeeeut, 

BUOWX (sno), V, [< ME, Sftoiccn, snawm m B* 
sfweuwen as Icel. 8t(/4fa, sidoeo, si^fdpa to Sw. 
snoa, snoga ss Ban. sne (of. It. smiewre, nwigaro 
ss Sp. pg. nwar ss F. neiper), snow ; from the 
noun. The older verb was ME. snewen, sniwen, 
< AS. sniwian, snow: see snow^, n.] I. intrms. 
To fall as snow: used chiefly impersonally: as, 
it wows; it wowed yesterday. 

II. irons. 1. To scatter or cause to fall like 
snow. 

Let it thunder to the time of Qreen Sleevei, hstt khntng- 
oomflta, and snow eringoes. Shak,, M. W. of W., v. 6. 81. 

2. To surround, cover, or imprison with snow: 
with in, under, or over: often used figura- 
tively. Bee snow-hound, 

I was snowed t(p at a friend’s house once for a week. . . . 
I went for only one night, and could not get away till 
that very day se’nnight. Jane Austen, Bmma, ziii. 

BUOW^ (sno), n. [< MB. snauw, snau, B. snaauw, 
a kind of boat; prob. < LG. snau, G. mal. aehnau, 
a snout, beak, as G. dial, schnuff, a snout: see 
snout 1 A vessel equipped with two masts, re- 
sembling the mainmast and foremast of a ship, 
and a third small mast just abaft and close to 
the mainmast, canying a trysail, in rig it re- 
sembles a brig, except that tne brig bends her fore-and- 
aft mainsail to the maiimiast, while the snow bends It to 
the trysMl-mast Vessels are no longer rigged In this way. 

There was no order among ns— he that was captain to- 
day was swabber to-morrow. ... I broke with them at 
laatforwbat tliey did on board of abitof asnow: nomat- 
tm* what it was ; bad enough, ainoe it frightened me. 

SooU, Kedgauntlet, ch. zlv. 

8ll0W-4tpple (snd'ap^l), n, A variety of apple 
which has very white flesh. 

snowball (snfi^bfil), n. [< ME. ^maweballe, snay- 
bolts; <mow^ 4* ballKj 1. A ball of snow; a 
round mass of snow pressed or rolled together. 

The nobleman would have dealt with her like a noble- 
man, and the tent him away aa cold as a mwwhaU. 

^ak., Perlclea, Iv. 6. 148. 

2. The cultivated form of the shrub Viburnum 
Opulus; the guelder-rose. The name la from Its 
large white balla of flowers, which in cultivation have be- 
come aterile and conaiat merely of an enlarged coroUa. 
Bee eranherrp4res, and cut under neutral, 

3. In cookery : (a) A pudding made by putting 
rice which has been swellea in milk round a 
pared and cored ^ple, tying up in a cloth, and 
ooilingwell. (A) Wiiite of egg beaten stiff and 
put in spoonfuls to float on the top of custard, 
(c) Bice boiled, pressed into shape in a cup, 
and variously served.— wild aaowhaU. Same aa 
rsdreoi,!. 

■BOWball (snd'^bftl), V. [< snowball, ti.] L trans, 
Tqwlt with snowballs. 

n. inirans. To throw snowballs. 

There are grave profeaaore who cannot draw the dla- 
tlnetion between the Immorality of drinking and snow- 
halUng. N. A, Bev., CXXVl. 488. 

snowball-tree (snd'bfll-tre), n. Same as snow- 

bally ± 

snowbank (snfl'bangk), n. A bank or drift of 
snow. 

The whIteneM of tea aanda may aimulate the tint ol 

The^ 


old snowbanks. 


fAUantie, UtVI. 887. 


rbeny (snd^ber'i), n,j pi. snowherries (-is). 
k shrub of the genus f^phorimrpuSy obief- 


snowb 

1-Ai 

ly 8, racemosus, nativo northward in North 
America, it la ooromonly cultivated for Its omaineotal, 
hut not edible, white berriea, which are ripe In autauni. 
The lloweri are not Showy, and the habit Is not nest 
2. A low erect or tmling robiaceotts shrub, 
Chioeocm raomosa, of tropical and snbtropi- 


Ciyiua of Snow, «Aet Sconnby. 

they present uncounted varietiea of very beanUfiil Sg- 
urea. The whitenesa of anow it due pHaiarRy to the 
large number of reflecting aurfaoea arlaing from the 
mlnuteneee of the oryatsla. When anflloieni preesore Is 
applitd, the Slightly sdfacring Ofystsls srs hro^t Into 


trailing sesroely woody evergreen, with thyme-lfke leaves 
end amsUbrii^t. white henfes. xUse the sromatio Savor 
of the Amsilesn wtotenneen. 
nowl^ n. A Mfd aMoOtotedia 

•«tt» waywltiinow. apwiSodlir-W ik* mm. 



of alllili* ipsotM <if tm g«imt J^um; any 
iunco. laiey aM» anmll firin- 



Siwwblnt (Jmhco Aitmglir), 


vnim 


of form ftndpitttoni of 
fttion» broadfitjir in nlptoo m* 
giont nnd nortborlyliMalitliMi, 
flowing in winter end then 
beoomwg familier, whence 
theneme. Thecommonsnow- 
bird of the United htstei ia 
himiuUiMt abont 6 inohee long, 
diucfc elate*gnigr, wiUi white 
bellsr, two or three while 
feathm on each aide of the 
taJL and the bill white or 
linkii^wliite. It inhabtta 
Aortti Amerioa at laige, 
breeding in the northern 
United Btitea and Britiah America, and in mountaina aa 
fir aoath aa Georgia and Ariaona. It haa a aweet tong 
la (he aunuaer, in winter only a diirp. It neata on the 
imod and lam apeekled egga In many parte of the 
United gtataa It appears with the drat cold weather in 
October, and is seen nntil the following April, In flocks. 
Xheve are anmaroos other species or varietl^aome reach- 
ing even Central America. See Juneo, (d) The fieldfare, 
SWdutp^rii. See cut under [Prov. Kng.] 

snow-biilld (snd'bllnd)^ a. Affected with snow- 
bUhdness. 

mow-blindness (snd^blind^nes), n. Amblvo- 
pis oaosed by the yefleetion of light from the 
snow, and consequent exhaustion of Hie retina. 
mow>blink (sno^blingk), n. The peculiar re- 
ffeotion that arisen from Helds of ice or snow: 
same as ioe^blitik. Also called amvo-lighU 
mow-boot (snd'bdt), n, A boot intended to 
protect the feet from dampness and cold when 
walking in snow. Speefflcally -—(a) A boot of water* 
proof mataiial with warm lining, (b) A thick and high boot 
of leather, apeclally designed for use in anew, (e) Before 
the introduction of Ihied robber boota, a knitted boot 
with double or cork ade, usually worn over another boot 
or a shoe. 

mow-bonnd (snowbound ), u. Shut in by a heavy 
fall of snow; unable to get away from one^s 
house or place of sojourn on account of the 
obstruction of travel by snow; blocked by 
snow, as a railway-train. 

The snow^mnd in their arctic hulk are glad io see even 
a wandering Esquimau. 

a D. Wartter, Backlog Studies, p. 124. 

mow-boz (sno'boks), »i. Thcatf a device used 
ill producing an imitation of a snow-storm, 
mowbre&k (sno'brdk), n. A melting of snow ; 
a thaw. 

And so, tike anowbreak from the mountains, for eveiy 
ttaircaae is a melted brook. It storms, tumultuous, wild* 
shrilling, towards the Hdtel-de-VlUe. 

Carlyle, ITrench Rev., I. vii. 4. 

mow-brotb (sno'brdtb), n. Snow and water 
mixed ; figuratively, very cold liquor. 

A man whose blood 

Is very tnete>bro(A Shaic., H. for AL, i. 4. 58. 

**Thls is none of your «fwno*bro4A. Peggy," said the mo- 
ther, ** it '• wanning." s. Judd, Uargare^ i. S. 

mOW-bnntillff (snd'bun'tiug), n. A kind of 
snowbinl, J^trophanea nivaUaf a bunting of 
the family FHngilU- 
die, which inhabits 
arctic and cold tern- ’i' / 

Derate regions of 
both hemispheres, 
and is chiefiy white, 

varied with black or , « ^ 

brown. Also called 
sfiowbirdf mawflakCf 
iMwfieekf anowflighty 
amwfowl In fun plu- 
mage, rarely seen In the 
United States, the bird Is 
pure-wbltfi^ with the bill, 
feet, middle of back, and 

wings and hUUn part Sttow-bunting 
jet-MaOK. In the usual /4r), inaterin br«edl^-pluiu«i;e> 
plomage the white is 

overlaia with rich, warm brown In various places, and the 
black Is not pure cxr oontlnuous. The length is 7 Inches, 
the extent of winn 12|. This bird is a near rdaUve of the 
lompurs, as the hapland, but has the hind olaw curved, 
KMlit sometimm therefore plaoed in another genus (Plee> 
tnmAimV It breeds only In high Utitades. moving south 
in the ^ in Hooka offen of vast extent It nests on the 
(Mad lines thenest with, feathera and lays fiom four to 
MX vanegated eggs. 

mfi'Wbliflll (snir bfish), ti. One of several sbrubs 
be^ngprofittsewMte flowers. Such are (AMmceAmr 
eewdufaMof GjUlfornian mountaina OkaHa eteUiOata ot 
Austral^ end Tkamanla And Pkymn^ nlvaU* ot the 
Kew Hetnides. 

moweap (rnd'kap), n. a humming-bird of the 
genns Iflcrod^a, having a snowy cap. Them 
are two medea Jr. ametmmam and Jf. ptm/koetrit, the 
former of v eragua, the latter of Kieanm and Costa Rica, 
both of minute sise fSi inches long;. Theoharaoterof the 
white crown la unique nmoim the fVoeMfliia 
itlOV<<tftpp0di(Bnd'kapt).a. Capped with snow. 
MtOWHdlWor (and'ohli^kqr). it, [< -f 
dbnbor, a native name: see ckgurtka.} A kind 


2. A nenropterous insect of the family Paiutr- 
pidm and genus JSoKeua, as B. nivorHyunduaf 
which irapears on the snow in northerly parts 
of the United States. Also called apringtail . — 
8. A wingless dipterous insect of the family 
Tipulida and genus Chionmy as C, valga, occur- 
ring under similar circumstances. Also mow- 
gnat — 4. A snow-gnat. — 6. A snow-flea. 

A paper on ** insecta nive delapaa" or ** schneewtinner," 
. , . some one or another of the Thysanura. In America 
we find that these little creatures are to this day called 
tnow-ZUee. JS. P. WHyM, Animal Llfcv P* 4P2. 

snowfowl (sno'foul), n. The snow-bunting, 
Pleetrophanea nivalia, 

a* ' 14.1 * j * gnow-gaifa (sno'gaj), M. a receptacle for catch- 

cultiyah^. The name is idso applM ing filing snow for the purpose of measuring 
sense, to the genus.^ O. jdieatue, the j^S amoniS * *’ » 

snow-gein (sno' Jem), n. A garden name of Chi- 
onodoxa iMCilim, atww-glory. 
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of snow-pavtridge. See ehourikay 1, and anow- 
partridgey 2. 

snow-oobk (snd'kok), n. Same as anow-par- 
tridge. 2. 

Snowdoiliaii (snd-dd^ni-^), a, [< Snowdon (see 
def.) -ian.j Elating to Snowdon, a moun- 
tain of Carnarvonshire, Wales.—giioiriilmiliKn 
Miles, in peal., a name given by Aedgwiok to a part of the 
bower Silurian or Camorian in Wales, including what is 
now known as the Arenig series snd Uie Bala beds. 

BllOW-drift (snowdrift), n. A drift of snow; 
snow driven by the wind; also, a bank of snow 
driven together by the wind. 

snowdrop (snowdrop), n. A low herb, Galanfhua 
nivalidy a very early wild flower of European 


mean snowdrop, is larger, witb brosderpllcate leaven See 
OoMnihue and puW>laatloa*/Iauwr.-- Amoan snowdrop. 
Seeilopena. 

gnowdrop-tree (sno'drop-trS), n. l. SeeXtno- 
olcTfl.— -2. Seo Baleaia and rattleboXy 2 (c). 
snow-eater (snd'S^t^r), w. a warm, dry west 
wmd which rapidly evaporates the snow. These 
winds are similar in character to Chinook winds. 
Science, VII. 242. [Eastern Colorado.] 
snow-eyes (suo'iz), a. pt, A contrivance used 
by the EskimoH as a preventive of snow- 
blin^ess. it is made of extremely light wood, with 
a bridge resting on the nose, and a narrow slit for the 
pasaage of the light. 

snonmll (sno'fAl), w. 1. The falling of snow : 
used sometimes of a quiet fall in distinction 
from a snow-storm. 

Through the wavering nww-faU, the Saint Theodore 
upon one of the granite niliars of the liaxsetta did not 
show so grim as his wont la UoioeUs, Venetian Life, iii. 

2. The amount of snow falling in a given time, 
as during one storm, day, or year. This amount 
is measure popularly by tlie depth of the snow at the 
close of each time of falling, and scientifically by melting 
the snow and measuring the depth of the water. 

Stathins r^rting the largest total mum-fall, in Inches, 



were Blue Knob, 40 ; Eagles Mere, 49 ; Ohmibtan Hills, 
88. Jour. J^anUin Intt., OXXIX. 2. 

snow-fed (sno'fed ), a. Originated or augment- 
ed by melt<*d snow: as, a mow-fed stream. 

snow-field (sno'feld), n, A wide expanse of 
snow, e8|>ecially permanent snow, as in the 
arctic re^ons. 

Aa the Deer approach, a few stones come hurtling down, 
as the snaiC'/iela begins to yield. 

D. G. EUiot, in Wolfs Wild Animals, p. m. 

snow-finch (sno^fluch), n. A fringiiline bird 
of Europe, Monfifringilla nivalis; the stone- 
finch or mountain-finch, somewhat resembling 
the snow-bunting, but of a different genus. See 
cut under bramhUng, 

snowflake (snd^flak), n. 1. A small feathery 
mass or flake of falling snow. See snow^, «. , 1. 

Flowers bloomed mdauiw-fiakee fell, unquestioned in her 
sight Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, ill. 

2. In omi th . , same as smw-bunting, Couea. — 3. 
A plant of the genus JAiucoium, chiefly X. tesfi- 
vum (the summer snowflake), andX. vertium (the 
spring snowflake). They are European wild flowery 
also cultivated, resembling the snowdrop, but laraer. Of 
the two species the latter is smaller, and chiefly conti- 
nental. iTio name was devised to distinguish this plant 
IhMRi the snowdrop, and is now commonly accepted. 

4 . A particular pattern of weaving certain 
woolen cloths, by which small knots are pro- 
duced upon the face, which, when of light emor, 
resemble a sprinkling of snow. Diet of Nee- 
dlework. 

snow-flange (sno'flanj), n. A metal scraper 
tlx^ to a railroad-car. .for the purpose of re- 
moving ice or snow clinging to the inside of 
the head of the rail. 

snow-flea (Bnd'fle)^ n. Any kind of springtail 
or poduran which is found on the snow, 
reutee nirieda is the common snow-flea of the United 
Btat^ often appearing in great unmbws on the snow. See 
out under tpringUril. 

Our common mww-flfm is ... . sometimea ajpesi whore 
maple sugar is made, the insects ootleoting in uurge qnaa- 
tities in the sap. ComstoeXr, Introd. Batom. P- AL 

snowfleck (snd'flek), n. The snow-bunting or 
snowflake. See cut under snow-bunting. 

snowflight (sufl'flit), f». The snowflake or 
snow-bunting, Pheti^hanca nivalia. 

snow-flood (snd'flud), It. A flood from melted 
snow, 

snowflowor (snfl'flou^er), a. 1. A variant name 
of the snowdrop, Qalan^us,^2. Same as 
fiinge-tree.-^S, A shrub, Deutaia gracilis. See 
Vmtaia. Milter y Diet. 1^. Names of Plants, 
snow-fly (wd'fll), n. 1 . A perlid insect or kind 
of Btone-ny whioh appears on the snow, as Perla 
niokoda of Fitch* Tbs common snow-fly of Kew York 
is Coipiite JWgNlM^ wlOCh Is lOick wtlh sn^ 


flnowghf, n. An old spelling of /motel, 
snow-glory (snd'gld^n), n. A plant of the lili- 
aceous genus Chtonodoxa. Two species from Asia 
Minor, C. Lueilim, sometimes called mum-gem, and C. 
nana, the dwarf snow-glory, are beautiful hardy garden 
flowers with some resemblaiace to squilL 
snow-gnat ( snd^nat), n. 1 . Any one of certain 
gnats of the genus Chironomus found on the 
snow in early spring, as 6\ nivormndus. — 2. 
Same as mow-fly, 3. 

snow-goggle (sno^gog^l), it. Same as anow-eyea. 
Mr. Murdock, of the Point Barrow Station, . . . found 
an Eskimo ttnow-goggle beneath more than twenty feet of 
frozen gravel. 

A, JR. Wallaoe, Kineteenth Century, XXn. C72. 
snow-goose (sno'gbs), n. A goose of the genus 
Chen, of which the white brant, C. hyperooreus, 
is the best-known species, white, vrith black- 
tipped wings, the head washed with rusty- 
brown, and the bill pink. Also called Mexican 
goose, red goose, Texas goose. Bee wavey, and 
cut under 67/^n.— Blue or blue-winged snow-gooM. 
See gooee and teavey. 

snow-grouse ( sno'mus), n. A ptarmigan ; anv 
bird of the genus Lagtwus, nearly all of wbicn 
turn white in winter. Also snow-partridge. See 
outs under grouse and ptarmigan. 

Up above the timber line were mum-grouBS [Lagopua 
leueurus] and huge hoary-white woodchneka. 

T. /hKMeoelt, The Century, XXXVI. IIQ. 

snow-ice (sno'is), n. Ice formed by the freez- 
ing of slush: such ice is opaque and white, 
owing to the incompleteness of the melting of 
the snow: opposed to black ice. The word is espe- 
cially used of ice thua formed in places where, without 
the snow, black Ice would have been formed, aa on a pond 
or a river. 

snowily (snoH-li), adv. In a snowy maimer; 
vrith or as snow. 

Afar roae the peaks 
Of Pamaaaoa amowily clear. 

Jf . Arwld, Youth of Nature. 

snowiness (sno'i-nes), n. The state of being 
snowy, in any sense. 

These last may, In extremely bright weather, give an 
effect of muminm In the high iJghU. 

Lea, Photography, p. 210. 

snow-in-liaryestCsnd'in-har'vest), n: Amouse- 
ear cbickweed, Cerastium tomentosum, and some 
other plants with abundant white flowers in 
summer. Bntten and Holland, Eng. Plant 
Names. [Prov. Eng.] 

snow-insect (sno'in^sekt), n. A snow-flea, 
snow-fly, or snow-gnat. 

SnOW-in-snmxner (sno'in-sum'Cr), n. A gar- 
den name of CerasUum tomentosum. See anow- 
in-harveat 

snowlsh (snd'ish), a. [< ME. anowiash; < snoiol 
4- -^1.] Besembling snow ; somewhat snowy; 
snow-white. 

He gan to stroke ; and good thrifte bad fol ofte 
Hire mutuneeh [var. moir*i(AsteJ throte. 

Chaucer, Troilut, Hi. 1260. 
Her mwwiah necke with blewtsh vaines 
Stood bolt vpright vpon 
Her portly abouldera, 

Warner, Albion's England, iv. 64. 

snow-knife (snd'nif), n. An implement used 
by Eskimos for scraping snow from fur gar- 
ments, having the genenu form of a lar^ knife, 
but made of morse-ivory or some similar ma- 
terial. 

snowl (snoul), n. [Origin obscure.] The hooded 
merganser, Lophodytes cucullatua. See cut un- 
der merganser, 0. Trumbull, 1888. * [Crisfield, 
Maryland.] 

snow-leopard (snd'l^^l^), n. The ounce, 
Pelia uncTa or irbis. See* cut under ounce. 
snowless (snd'les), a. [< gnotr^ + -2m8.] Desti- 
tute of snow. 

snow^ligbt (sud'Ut), n. Same at anow-bUnk, 


Bnowlika 


Ite* 


[< wwwi 4* KM.3 

Having limbs 


anowlika (sn6'llk), a. 
sembling snow, 
snow^limbed (imo'iimd), 
white like suow. [Hare.] 

The mutw^imb'd Eve from whom she cuune. 

xvili. 8. 

saow-lilie (BJid'lin), n* The limit of eontinual 
snow, or the line above which a mountain is 
continually covered with snow. The enow-Une ia 
due primarily to the decrease of the temperature of the 
atmosphere with increase of altitude. In general, the 
height of the snowdJne diminishes as we proceed from the 
equator toward the poles ; but there are many exceptiona, 
since the position of the anowdine depends nut only upon 
the mean temperature, but upon the extreme beat of aura* 
mer, the total annual snowfall, the prevalent winds, the 
topograptw, etc. For these reasons, the snow line is not 
only at different heights in the same latitude, but its post* 
lion ta aubJeot to osdllation from year to year in the aame 
locality. Long secular QBoiUatlons in the height of the 
anowdlne are evidence of corresponding oaoiliationa of 
climate. In the Alps the sriow-line is at an altitude of 
^000 to g^OOQ feet; In the Andes^ at the equator, It is 
nearly 18,000 feel 

Between the glacier below the ice>fall and the plateau 
above it there must exist a line where the quantity of snow 
which falls is exactly equal to the quantity annually melt- 
ed. This is the mow-Um. 

Tyndail, Forms of Water, p. 48. 

mov-monse (snd'mou^), n, 1. An alpine vole 
or field-mouse, Anncol^i nivalis j inhabiting the 
Alps and Pyrenees. — 2. A lemming of arctic 
America which turns white in winter, Cumm- 
ins tarquatus. See Cuniculus, 2. 
flDOW-on-the-mountaill ( end ' on - th§ - moun 
tan), «. 1. A white-flowered gai^leti-mant..4ra- 
Ihs alpim^ from southern Russia; also, Ceras- 
Hum tomentosum^ from eastern Europe. Britten 
and Holland^ Eng. Plant Names. [Prov. Eng.] 

n A X. Mee 
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front, and spread out behind to any roqulvid dlstanoa. 
The machine being drawn hr hcttM hamesaad to tho 
center framework, the angular point eniaie the enow, 



The manly f a m edhow httntafi lar the I 
'^"1. ' WImOmts 

r-fihofhl a. A fiat, bhoad 

wooden tdiovel made for shoveRiig enow i 


Wlnir Snow-plow. 

«, body of plow: 4, caboose fbrimplomonte and woriunen{ r, mova- 
ble whun for widening the cuttinipi ; c*t doom which give accoM to 
leading truck for oUiur. etc.; d; cupola; e, headlight tyT/, iron plates, 
scrapers, or shoes which remove snow Uom the outer maigins of the 
track : adjustable aprons which clean out the snow from between 

the tracks Bush with the wheel-Aanges ; g', Intermediate apron; A, 
diew-bar for hauling the plow when not in use t adjustable scraper 
fat removing hard-|^kea enow or ice from the faiiicr side of the rails, 

which Is thrown off by Ihc slde-board% 


Bnow4dEat0(ffiid'ikfit),ii« iQttommfihufope, 
a contrlvauoe for gUmiig rapidly oyer frosen or 
comj^t enow. 1% h nsuiidly n loot, 
wooded feet or mom In length, fineioeiMilw. 

He put jon hit m eipi iwfw nnd itertnd, and I eet ehcmt 
tun^ the delay to praftt by nudctog nnquthrteiwe with 
theliimnt«sofyMti& 

JtTMor, KwtlMifn Xhawfl, |k Wk 

8n9W-lfilde (end'BlId), «i. An avalanolie; aleo, 
any mass of snow sliding down an inoUnO, as a 
roof. 

The tenns ‘‘ground** end ^dtift** avalenohee i 
plied to different vsrletlee of snow tUps or Hides, 

J>, O. mm, in Wolfe Wfld Atthnela p. na 

A snow-slide, 
n* 


ud Urn. . fm Baww-aUp (wad'iUpjt, «. ; 
rwni] 1 nypa^ mOW-aaskS' (BnS'snik), 


»2. A plant, htwhorbia nuirginata, T, Mee- 
han, Native Wild Flowers of the United States. 
[Western U. S.] 

8ttOW-OWl (snd'oul), n. The great white or 
snowy owl, Strix nyctea or Nyctea scandiaea, in- 


passsge is opened for ^estrleni^ etc. Forrsilwsy pur- SaOW-81iaJW‘ (sno' sn^;, tl« Among North 
poses, snow-plows are of va^us forma, adapted to the American Indians, a slender shaft from fi to 9 

feet long, with a nead ourving np at one end 
and a notch at the other and smaller end; also, 
the game played with this shaft. 

The game la simply one of dexterity and etrength. The 
forefinger is plaoea ui the base! noton. the thnnio and i 
tnalning fingers reaching along the shaft, and the sn&t 
snake is thrown forward on the toe or hard enow. , . . 
When the slender shaft It thrown, It glides rapidly over 
the surface, with upraised head and a quivering motion, 
that glvea it a strange resemblance to a living creature. 
. . . The game is to aee which person or side can throw 
it fartheat, and sometimes the distance of a quarter (d a 
^ “centrifugal Snow-plow. mile Is reached underfayonbleoircumataM^htttl ^ttk 

a. caboose ; 4, cab { c, tender; tf, ritoe, plate, or scraper which cuts rare, W, Jf. Bsawthanip, Science, XI. S7. 

snow-sparrow (bii6'ii^ 6), ». Any anoWbird 

madiine (its centrifugal action projects the snow npwanl through the Of thC gCllUS JUHCO, COUdS, 

chute/, and laterally to. dirtance of 40 feet). gnOW-BajiaU (Snd'slnvfil), W. A Short ffiU of 

character of the county, the ^amount of snovvfall, ^e SHOW with a high wind. 



tendency to drifts etc. Such plows vary in stse from the 
simple j^ows carried on the front of an 
bllug a cowcatcher with smooth iron aides, 


Almost completely thwarted by enow-egmlls. 

Natm, XXZVIX. 888. 

turei mounted on freight-car trucks, and pushed^ before BHOW-fftomi (8ii6^8tfirm), fi, A Storm with a 
sometimes made, self-pro- fiall of snow. 



Saow-owl (Nyctta scantitaca). 


one locomotive or more, or, as sometimes made, self-pro- 

are often of great slxe, sometimea weighing fifty tons. «pmDmed with a streot-sweepmg maoUine for 
and can be loSsed through veiy deep drifts. clearing snow from a horse-car track, 

snow-probe (sno'prob), n. An instrument used snow-track (sno'trak), n. 1. The footprints 
by the Eskimos to probe snow and ice in search- or track of a person or an animal going through 
ing for seals. snow. — 2. A path or passage made through 

snow-scraper (sno'skrA^per), «. l. A form of snow for persons coming and going, 
snow-plow made of two small planks and a snow-water (sno'w&^tfer), n, [s ME. snatv- 
crosspiece, like the letter A.— 2. An iron water; < snowl + water, J Melted snow, 
scraper attached to a car or locomotive, to re- The ter thet mon gchet for his emcrittonM tunne hi 

move snow and ice from the rails.— 8. Same •naie-uwtor for hit molt of the neohe horte twa 

BBo Aeth tho iiuiw to-seinea tho annne. 

as mow-kmte, oid Eng, Bern, (ed. Morria, B. B. T. RX Ut aer., p. 15S. 

snow-sned (sno'shed), n. On a railroad, a con- « r/ tliw 

BtTuction covering the 

P to carry snow- meeuwwit » MLG. sndwMt s MHO, snd- 

wiz, O. sohneeweiss ss Icel. snmhvitr^sf^dkvitr m 
Bw. sndhvii ss Dan. snehvid), as snaWf snow, -f* 
hwit, white : see snow'^ and white,'] White as 
snow: very white. 

And than hfr aotto 

Upon an hors, snew-whut and wel ambling. 

f^uoer. Clerk*! Tale^ 1. 888. 


habiting arctic and northerly regions of l)oth 
hemispheres, and having the plumage more or 
less white. See Nyctea, and out under hraemte. 


mulatioris of snow on the line, or to cai^ snow- 
slides or avalanches over the track in moun- 
tainous regions. 

mow-fillOC (sud^shfi), n, A contrivance attached 
to the foot to enable 
the wearer to walk on 
deep snow without 
sinKing to the extent of 
being disabled. There 
are two principal kinds 
— the web or Canadian, 
and the long or Norwegian. 

The Canadian ia a contract- 
ed oval In front and pointed 
behind, and la from 8 to 5 
feet loM and from 1 to 8 
feet wlde^ the foot being 
faatonod on the widest 
part of the shoe by means 
of thonga and so as to leave 
the beef free. It has a light 
rim of tough wood, on which 
ia woven aide to side a 
web of rawhide. The Nor- 
wegian ia merely a thin 
lK>ard. about 8 feet long 
and 8 inches wide, slightly 
curved upward in ftvut; 
it ia especially adapted to 
roountalna, In deacendlng 
which by its use great speed 
ia atUdned. See alee. 

O’er the heaped drifts tff winter's moon 

Her snow-shoes tracked the hunter's way. 

fTMftier. Bridal of Pennaoook, ill. 



Why are you aequeater'd from all your train, 
Uiamounted from your snow-whUe goodly steed? 

, m And., a 8. 7C. 


Ahak., 

(snd'reth), ». 


A snow-drift. 


Caaadlon Snow-sboe. 


mow-partridge (snd'par^trij), n, l, A galli- 
naceous bird of the Himailayan region, Lerva 
(or Lerwa) nivicola. See cut imdor Aerw/i.--2. 

A bird of the genus TetraogaUus, as T. hima- 
layensis. Also called snow-cock, snow-chukor, 
a^ snow-pheasant. See ehourtka, partridge, 
iijid out under TetroogaUm.-^S. A ptarmigan : 
same as snow-gi'ouse. 
snow-pear (sno'par), n. See pear^. 
mow-pheaaant (snd'fcr/ant), n. 1. Anypheas- 
ant of the genus Crossoptilon, as C, mantchuri- 
cum. See eared pheasant, under pheasant,-^2. 

Same as snow-partridge, 2. 
mow-pigeon Osnd'pij'^pn), n. A notable true 
pigeon, Columha leuoonbta, of the northwestern 
Himalayan region, known to some sportsmen 
as the imperial rock-pigeon, and found at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet and upward. The upper 
parts are mostly white, the crown and aoricalara blacnsh, 
the wings brownisb-gray wltli several dusky bsrt, and the 
tan is ashy-black with a brood grayish- while iMur. 

mow-planer (sno'pla^'n^r), n. Bee planer, 
gnow-plant (sno'plaut), n. 1. Red snow. See 
PTotococcua,—2. See Sarcodes, 
gaow^plow (sno'plou), n. An implement for 
clearing away snow from roads, railways, etc. 

There are two kinds — one to be hsuled by htxrses, oxen, 
etc. . as on a common highway, and the other to bejplaced 
in front of a locomotive to clear the ralla A modification " Etr^, W. JHIH, Probe, of Greator Britain, I. 8. 

of the latter is adapted to streei-rallrosila. The snow-plow *- r/ ^ 

for ordinary country roads uamUly conaiata of a framed meW-mPer (SBO sno er), n. WMVHmOC + 
boards bracefl together so as to form an acute angle in One who Walks On SttOWridloeiii 


Snow-Shoe disease, a painful affection of the feet oc- 
ibarotic Amertoa after long jour- 
SfSbmi. 


To 


onirlog In arctic sn^ lul 

neys on snow-shoes.— fiaow-SlIOe rabbit 
mow-filloe (sno'shfi), e. i, [< snow-shoe, n.] 
walk on snow-shoes. 

You can 
tops. 

Jtlnk-skaUng 

accomplishment; but aleightng and anoKM ,, 

often pastimes, are also normal methods of looonioUon 
during the loi^ winter. 


VlSIVWia OwmsnSIf aenWwVvl VU wfilW miWMtlWe VIlVv' 

bttng Is a fine art to Oansite, tobogganlim is an ^ mSb chide *se Sw inuhba t 
iment: but rietehtng and SRcifHSSS^. though «nUD, cntde, » ow« smhOa, € 


mow-wreatk 

[^otch.] 

Was that the same Tam Linton that was predpiteted 
fXom the Ban Law by the break of a snene uersalhef 

BUtekwoeds Mag,, XIXL 880. 

mowy (snd'i), a. [< ME. snawy, snawi (not in 
AS.) (s MM, sneig » OHG. sndwae, MHG. 
sndwee, G. schneeig sx led. snseugr as Sw. snd\ 
sndigssDan, sneig); < snow^ 4* -yl.] 1. Abou 
ing with snow ; covered with snow. 

The snowy top 

Of cold Oiympua. Jlfdi^ F. L., 1 818. 
2. White like snow; niveous. 

8o showB a snowy dove trooping with orows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows sbowa 

gla*.,B.andJ.,i6.fla 

8. White; pure; spotless; unblemished,- Snowy 

berm, the small white egret of the United States &ar- 
eekta eandidtseima, when adult entirely pure-white with 
recurved occipital oreet attd‘ dorsal plumea. See out uft* 
der Gafasete.--Snowy lOBIllllllg* the ootlared or Hndaottb 
Bay lemming^ or bai^telled raL See fnettNnettei, 8, and 
Cterieului^ l---illOWy OWX iwm-owL--- Sni^ 

United Stat^ related to the ICentleh ptever. 

smUhed, ppr, 

< led. smith- 
, dip or snub • 

, endbha, lop off, snuff (s candle) : of. Xed, 
snubhdir, snubbed, nipped, with the tip out off, 
smpra, snub, chide : akin to % snip. Of. snih, 
a var. of ^iiah.] if. To out ^ uip; 

cheek in growth; fttmt. 


, to 

m lo liadwit^ lM|t towMd tlie m to b« ao 

fiMiftM Wtlieiirlfidi ii tf^^tbdr tMOglu lf«d boon inured or 
•batiKi Off ontbatatdO. Woelaiof CrMtton« i 

2. To rnakB wmXk, as tbe note. 

2. To ohook or stop suddenly; ekeok the bead* 
way of| as a ressel by means of a rope in order 
to {am her into a narrow berthi or an unbroken 
home in order to break him to the halter: oom- 
monly with up : alBo» to fasten, or tie up, as to 
a snub or Bn^bing*]^8t. 

One at OiellrttleMotit the newly oailght ealmel bee to 
leMniiaiKiitto**nmon efope/'eiid he le taught thiaby 
beitur vloleatly atinMediw, ptobeblytnndiiff aaomeraaitl^ 
the ffnt two or three timee that be teela the nooae eettle 
round hie neck and makes a mad rush lor liberty. 

T. it(MMi 0 wk/rhe Oentoty, XU V. sou 

4. To dlsooneert; check; rebuke with a severe 
or sarcastic reply or remark ; slight designedly ; 
treat with deliberate neglect. 

Sil the brother ahal aynne In tbee, go thou, and reproue 
bym. or sngMe. wyetif, Mat x^L 1ft. 

Would It not yex a Man to the Heart to have an old 
yod iuubMnff a Body every Mlnnte afore Company? 

Tender Husband. L 1. 

t did hear him aay, a little mubbing before marriage 
would teaoh you to bear it the better afterwards. 

Ooldmith, Oood-nstured Man, It. 

The House at Iiords. or a majority of them, about 200 
men, can mub both king and House of Commons. 

W, H. Oreg, Miac. Essays, 2d aer., p. 06. 

This youth spoke his mind too openly, and moreover 
would not be mubbed. 

Q, M&ndUh, Ordeal of Einhard Feverel, xii. 

0. To affect or compel in a specific way by 
snubbing: as, to mub one into silence. 

“Deborah, there *s a gentleman sitting In tlie drawing- 
room with his arm round Miss Jessie's waist! " . . . Miss 
Jenkynssnuftfted her down in an instant : “The most prop- 
er dace in the world for his arm to be in. Qo away, Mx* 
tllos, and mind yonr own business." 

Mm GuOai, Cranford, it 

To snub a oahle (noutx to oheok it suddenly in running 
out 

•nlib^ (snub), n. [See imub\ v. t] 1. A pro- 
tuberance or knot in wood. 

And lifting up bis dreadfull club on bight, 

All srmd with ragged muftftesand knottie gralne. 

5j»«is«r,F.<i!,I. viiLT. 

2. A nose turned up at the tip and somewhat 
flat and broad ; a pug-nose. 

lly father's nose was aquiliuCi and mine is a snub. 

MarrgaL 

8. A chock; a rebuff; a rebuke; au intentional 
slight. 

Ihey [theporphyrogeniti] seldom forget fkces, and never 
misa an opportunity of speaking a word in season, or sd- 
ministering a snub In season, socordiitg to circumstanoea. 

H. N. Oxenham, short Studies, p. 13. 

4. The sudden checking of a rope or cable run- 
ning out. — 5. A stake, set in the bank of a 
river or canal, around which a rope may be 
oast to check the motion of a boat or raft. 
[U. S. and Canada.] 

•nilb^ (snub), a. it.] Somewhat broad 

and fiat, with the tip turned up: said of the 
nose. 

Her nose was nnformed and wmb, and her lips were red 
and dewy. Mm OatkM, Cranford, !• 

snilb^t, V, and n. See mob^» 

g&ubbgr (snub'^r), t>. iVauf., a contrivance for 
snubbing a cable; a check-stopper. 

smibbillg-lllie (snub'ing-Uu), ii. On a boat or 
raft, alme carried on the how or forward end, 
and passed around a post or bollard, to check 
the momentum when required. 

gaubbingopOfft (anub'ing-pd8t),n. A post around 
whleh a rope can be wound to check the motion 
of abody, as aboat or a horse, controlled by the 
rope ; particularly, a post framed into a dock, 
or set in the bank of a canal, around which a 
line or hawber attached to ayesael can be wound 
to snub or check the vessel. Also mi^poHt 

A stout line tsnsirlsd forward, snd the ends are sttsohed 
on stsrtKMiitl and port to siMtbbffWJmft that prqjootovsr 
tim wator llks oatbaads. Set. lmer,t N. £, LVl. 326. 

Kaar tba mlddSie of the glade stands the bigb, otronlsr 
ho»a*oamd, with a emubbuig^poet in the oenter. 

T. Century, XXXV. 6&ft. 

snilbbiib(suub^iBh),a« [<siisb^4’-toki.] Tend- 
ing to snub, cheek, or repress. [CoUoq.] 

Spirit alt Kmt t have we not had enoagh 
!K^enSitoD SMl, and soar, and niUbM/ 

Mood, Open Question. 

milbbT (snub'i}i a. [< mulA -gi.] Some- 
what snub ; short or flat. 

have mottled lags, 
iMliaveiiii^iioaaa. ^ 

Thaelafiaib Peg of Umavaddy. 
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mnb-eilbe ^snub'kflb), m. a soUd with thirty- 
eight faces, at each of whose solid angles there 
are four triangles and a square, having six faces 
belonging to a cube, eight to the coaxial octa- 
hedron, and twenty-four others not belonging 
to any regular bodies. It is one of the thimen 
Archimedean solids. Bee cut under mUd, 
tnub-dodecaliedron (snub'dd^dck-j^hfi^drqn), 
n. A solid with ninety-two faces, at each of 
whose comers there are four triangles and a 
pentagon, the pentagonal faces belonging to 
the regular dodecahedron, twenty of the trian- 
gular faces to the icosahedron, and the remain- 
ing sixty triangular faces to no regular body. 
It is one of the thirteen Archimedean solids. 
Seo out under nolid, 

81lllb-110B6 (Knub'udx), n. A bivalve mollusk. 
flimb^llOBed (snub'ndsd), a, [< mub^ + nose^ 
+ -e<|2. Cf. Sw. dial, smbba, a cow without 
horns or with cut horns, Icel. snuh&dffn snipped, 
clipped, with the end cut off; cf. E. m^bes 
(see mub^f «.), knobs on a roughly trimmed 
staff.] Having a short, fiat nose with the end 
somewhat turned up; pug-nosed. 

CSsn you faucy that black-a-top, tnuh-noeed, tpanow- 
mouthed, paunch-beUied oreatortt? 

Bailey, tr. of Oolloqttias of Eraamn^, I. 44. 
ftmb-nosed auk. any auklet of the genuB Simorhynehw. 
See out under awleL Couea— Snuh-noied cachalot, 
a pygmy apenn-whale, as Xr^a brevieepe. See K^fia and 
Snub-nosed eel, the pug-noaod eel, A- 
menehdyt paraaUima. See cut under JSimenohelip. 


snub-post (sniib'^st), n. 1. Same as snubbing- 
post — 2. A similar post on a raft or canu- 
Doat; ahead-fast. 

snndge^ (snoj), r. pret. and pp, snudged, 
ppr. snudginff, [Assibilated form of snug.\ 
To move along, being snugly wrapped up. 
JSalHweU. 

Now he will fight it out, and to the wara ; 

Now eat hit lu'ead in pc^e, 

And mudge in quiet. O. Herbert, Giddiness. 

snudge^ (snuj), v. i.; pret. and pp. snudgedy 
ppr. mudging. [Cf. snudge^,] To save penu- 
nously; be miserly or niggardly. HalliweU, 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

snndgO^ (snuj), n. [See snudge^, t?.] A miser, 
or a mean sneaking fellow. 

Like the life of a covetous etmdge that ofte very evil! 
proves. Aeeham, Toxophllus, I. 

They may not say, as some anudgee in England say, I 
would find the Queene a man to seme in my place. 

Hakluyt’e Voyagee, I. 240. 

snudglng (snujMng), n. Penurious practices. 
[()bsome or prov. Eng.] 

Snudgynge wittely rebuked. . . . Wherupon she beeyng 
greved charged hyin with these wordes, that he ahould 
sale she was such a pinchpeny as would sell her olde 
showes for mony. Sir T. WUeon, Rhetorike. 

snudging (snuj'ing), p, a. Miserly ; niggardly, 
bsolete - 


sniiff 

Ye said also, Behold, what a weariness is it ! and ye have 
SMuged at It, saith the Lord of hosta. Hal. f. 13. 

Do the enemies of the church rage, and snuff, and breathe 
nothing but threats and death? 

Bp. Hall, Thanksgiving Sermon, Jfan. 29, 1625. 

8. To smell ; especially, to smell curiously or 
doubtfully. 

Have, any tUUe this three years, ern^ed about 
With your most grovelling nose. 

S. Jenson, Volpone, v. 1. 
A sweet-breath'd cow, 

Whose manger Is stuff'd fuU of good fresh hay. 

Snuffs at it daintily, and stoops her head 
To chew the straw, her litter, at her feet. 

Jf. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

4. To take snuff into the nose. Compare to 
dip muff, under dip, v. t 
Although tmffhM yet belongs to the polite of the pres- 
ent day, owing pernaps to the nigh workmanship ana ele- 
gance of our modem gold snuff-boxes. 

J. Mott, Note in Dekker's GuU's Hornbook. 

(snuf), n, K snujp, r.] 1. Inhalation 
by the nose ; a sniff ; also, a pinch of snuff. 


I will enrich . . . thr nose with a muff from my mull, 
. ^ dram from my bodle of strong wo- 

Domli 


[h, the Dominie’s 
* * “ * 1 , frol. 


[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Some of his friends, that were mudging peniefatbers, 
would take him vp verie roughlle for bis lavishing and his 


jutraglous expe 

iStomAurjii; Descrip, of Iitdand, iii. (HUinshsd.) 

B&Hff ^ (snuf), fj, [< MD. snuffen, < D. muffen, 
snuff (cf. D. snuf, smelling, scent), ss G. schnauf- 
ea, breathe, snuff, wheeze, snort; of. Bw. snufva, 
Han. snue, cold, catarrh ; Sw. snufven, a sniff ; 
MHO. stsupfsy G. schnupfen, a catarrh, seknupfen, 
take snuff; otherwise In freq. form muffte, ana 
var. sniff; cf. also sniffs, mivel.'] I, trans. 1. 
To draw in through the nose with the breath ; 
inhale: as, to snuff the wind; to tobacco. 


And 


The vonih who first appears in sight, 
holds the neareet station to the light, 


Already seems to muff the vital air. 

Dryden, AEneid, vL lOSl. 
He called suddenly for salts, which . . . applying to tlie 
nostrils of poor Madame Duval, she involunianlyMuOTed 
up such a quantity that the pain and surprise made her 
scream aloud. Miss Bumsy, Evelloa, xlx. 

2. To scent; smell; take a sniff of; perceive 
by smelling. Dryden. 

Mankind were then familiar with the Ood, 

He muff'd their Incense with a gracious Nod. 

Congreeo, tr. at Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. 
Those that deal In eleotlous look still higher, and snuff 
a new parliament Walpole, Letters, II. 227. 

8. To examine by smelling; nose: said of an 
animal. 

Be fBab) looked down at his victim appeased, ashamed, 
mndamased; «nt^ him all over, stared at him, and . . . 
trotted off. Dr. J. Brawn, Rab and his Friends. 

n. intrans. 1. To inbale air vigorously or 
audibly, as dogs and horses. 

The fttiy fires the pack, they snuff, they vent, 

And feed their hungry noetrile with the scent 

Drydsn, JEneld. vU. 667. 

2. To turn np the nose and inhale air, as in con- 
tempt or anger; sniff disdainfuUy or angrily. 


and thy palate with I 
tors, called, by the learned of Ganderclei 
Dribble o* Drink. Se^ Heart c ' ' 

2t. Smell; scent; odor. 

The Immortal, the Eternal, wants not the muff at mot- 
tsl Incense for his, but for our sakes. 

Stukstsy, FaUeographia Sacra, p. 98. (Latham.) 

8. Offense; resentment; huff, expressed by a 
sniffing. 

Jupiter took muff at the contempt, and punished him. 

Sir B. L'JSsbrange. 

4. A powdered preparation of tobacco taken 
into the nostrils by inhalation, it is made by grind- 
ing, in mortars or miUa the chopped leaves and stalks 
of tobacco in which fermentation has been induced by 
moisture and warmth. The tobacco Is well dried pre- 
vious to grinding, and this is carried sometimes so far as 
to give the peculiar flavor of the high-dried snuffs, such 
as the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch. Some varieties, as the 
rappees, are moist. The admixture of different Savoring 
agants and delicate acento has given rise to fanciful names 
for snuffs, which, the flavor excepted, are identical. Diy 
snuffs are often adulterated with quicklime, and the moist 
kinds with ammonia, hellebore, pearl-ash, etc. 

Thou art properly my cephalick muff, and art no bad 
medicine against megrims, vertigoes, and profound think- 
ing. Cwmon and Chsrriek, Clandestine Marriage, iv. 

Among these [the English gentry], the mode of taking 
the muff was with pipes of the slse of quills, out of smau 
spring boxes. These pipes let out a very small quantity 
of snuff upon the back of Uie hand, and this was snuffed 
up the nostrils. 

J. Ashton, Sooisl life in Reign of Queen Anne, I. 206. 
6. In therap., anv powder with medicinal prop- 
erties to be snuffea up into the nose.— CephaJlo 
snuff, an errhine powder composed of asarsbscoa (7 parts) 
and dried lavender-flowers (Ipart) ; also, a powder of equal 
parts each of dried tobaooo-ieave^ marjoram-leavea, and 
lavender-leaves.— FerTler*B snilfr a snuff for nasal oa- 
tanrh, composed of morphine hyarochlorate, powdered 
acacia, and oismuth subnitrate.— Tb dip snuff See dip. 
—To take a thing in snilfn, to be Wended at it; take 
offense at It. 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in muff. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1. Si 4L 

For, 1 tell you true, I take it highly in muff to learn how 
to entertain gentldolks of you, at these years. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, U. 1. 
Up to snnff knowing; sharp; wide-awake; not likely to 
be deceh^ [Slang.] 

Lady A, who is now what some call up to muff. 
Straight determines to patch 
TTp a olamlestine match. 

Barham, Ingoldaby Legends, L 295. 

BBUff^ (snuf), V. t. [< ME. snuffen, snuff (a can- 
dle) (cf. snoffc, the snuff of a candle) ; perhaps 
a var. of **snuppen, *snoppen, > E. di«3l. snap, 
crop, as cattle do young shoots : see sngp, and 
cf.sniihi.J To crop the snuff of, as a candle; 
take off the end of the snuff from. 

If it be necessarie in one houre three or four Mmea to 


W6< 

soule. 

This candle bums not clean tia I moat srnqT it; 

Then out it goea. Shak., Hen. VIIl., iU. 2. 95. 

To snuff out, to extingulab by anuffing ; hence, figura- 
tively, to pot an end to auddcnly and oompletmy; aa, 
my hopes were quickly snuffsd ouf. 

'Tie strange the mind, that very fiety particle^ 

Should let itself be snuff'd out by an article. 

Don Juan, xi. 60. 

To snuff poppsrt, to take offense. HaXHwsU. 
fllHlff^ (sniH), ». [< MB. swuffe, snoffe, snof; < 
snuff «; .1 1 . The burning part of a candle- or 
lamp-wick, or the nart which has been charred 
by the fiame, whether burning or not. 

The snoffss ben quenched. 

Wyolif, Ex. XXV. 88 (earlier version). 
There lives within the v«ry flame at love 
A kiiid of wick or stuff that will abate it. 

Skak., Hamlet, iv. 7, lift. 



■Bidr 
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Like mic^ tiiat do offend, we treed them oat 


j' (snnrdr-tord), n, A twf miUlt 

TOoeive ffnulfova wlidn not in ttso. 

2. A caudle almost burnt out, or one having a (ui^.|iMdM(«ttar hedged), a. Having a aniiliy 
heavy snuff. [Hare.] , or readish-brown head: as, the daajJ^aadsd 

ToWd.m.fe».th.JZ*SSSMSSt wj^n,theix«hMd,JWi^J«/«r<iw^ P-oo*!, 
I the dungeon by e f?yinbeUne, I s. 87. 8^^2081 (snuf'i-nes), a. The State or ohar- 

anilif^ (snuf), n. In mininff^ same as miff. of being se^e. 

aanir-bottle (suurbot^l), n. A bottle deigned snuiBjttg-iroilt (snuf 'ingd^dm), n. A pair of 
or used to contain snuff. snipers, . 

It i» » mutter of poUtenem to pum around the Bnntof (suuf 'ing-pig), «. A porpoise or 

lie, tost a« their huebanda and brotbera paaa arouim the a m a au t. ^ 

whhdrey llaak. IT. Jf. Bak§r, New Timothy, p. 75. Blllinkmf (snuf 'kin), fl. A muff for the hands. 

snnjff-boz (snuf'boks), ». l, A box for holding anMcim, 

snuff, especially one small enough to be carried 
itt the pocket, when it waa cuatomary to take anuff, 

aa in the eighteenth oentory, a anufl-box waa a common eatmo as Dan. snuffle . see gaieel, tniffiey 

^ and tmujp.j 1. To breathe hard through the 

nose, or tl^ugh the nose when obstinoted; 
draw the breatn noisily on account of obstruc- 
tions in the nasal passages; snuff up mucus 
in the nose by short catches of breath; speak 
through the nose: sometimes used, especially 
in the present participle, of affected, canting 
talk or persons: as, a anuffiing fellow. 

Soma aenaelaaa FhllUs, in a broken note, 

Snt^lfHng at note, and oroaklng in hia throat. 

JOryden, tr. of Peraiua'a Satire^ L 76. 
Which . . . they would not itlok tooall. In their mv^Nnp 
cant, the judgment of Providence. Sent, Abbot, 11. 16X 

2. To take offense. 

And making a apeech on a time to hia aouldiora all 
armed, when mcy emupUid and became unruly, he threat, 
ened that he would oetaT' “ " “ * '*' 


Thel^* siMffiiir, 

1 jiT_ tL 



Oantato JM . . . ordood tlmOarpsiitmtocatdtm 
air Quarter Peek, to make the Ship amm, and the mter 
er SaiUng voyagee, 1. m 

They epf*d at laet a Coimtiy JAsrai, 

Wheva att fposemgr and Clean and Warm. 

Mar, the 



Cold Smiar-tiuB with incrusted enamel and aa eaatael portrait, 
x8th century. 

preeont^ whether of good will or ceremony. On thia ac- 
count, and for peraonal display, theae boxes were often 
made of the most costly materials, highly finished 
heir lids, and settings of ** 


traits werwset in their 
pearls were not unknown. 


See also cut under nietto. 


Many a lady has fetched a sigh at the loss of a wig, and 
been ruined by the tapping of a muf-box. 

' , Tatler, No. 16L 


itafce himselte to a private life 
agaiiic uiiiBsee uiey leii. their mutiny. 

Holland, tr. of Ammlanua Maroelunus (1609). (Ham.) 

snuflle (snuf'l), n. [< muffle, fi.] 1. A sound 
made by the passage of air through the nostrils ; 
the audible drawing up of air or of mucus by in- 
halation, especially in short catches of breath. 
A snort or «nt<yie. Coleridge. (Imp, DM.) 

from the 


2. A puffball: same as deviVa snuff-hox (which 

see, under dcpif)< See also £yco»crdow.—A3MLto- « , . 

mAaesaaii]f-oox.thedepreMionfonnedouthebackofthe 2. pf. Troublesome muoous discharge 
hand at the root of the thumb, when the thumb ie strongly nostrils. Also sniffles. 
bentlmckby the action of the extensor muscles, whose ten- 
dons then rise in two ridges, theone nearest the border of the 
wrist formed by tite two tendons of the extensor metaoarpi 
and extensor prim! internod ii polllcls, and the other formed 
by the tendon of the extensor secuiidi internodil poUtcls. 

snuff-color (snuf'kul ’'or), n. A cool or yellow- 
ish brown, generally of a dark shade. 

The doors and windows were 
colour. M. IT. Savage, 

snnff-dipper (snnf'dip^Cr), n. One who prac- 
tises snuff-dipping. 

snnff-dipping (snuf 'dipping), n. A mode of 
taking tobacco practised by some women of 
the lower class in the southern United States, 
consisting in wetting a stick or sort of brush, 
putting it into snuff, and rubbing the teeth and 
gums with it. 

snnff-dish^ ^uf'dish), n. A small open dish 
to hold snuff. 

gnnff-diflh*^ (snuf 'dish), n. 1. A dish used to 
hold the snuff of the lamps of the tabernacle. 

In the authorised version of the Bible this is the render- 


First the Queen deserts us ; then Princess Boyai begins 
coughing ; then Princess Augusta gets the enumee, 

Mme. HAriday, Diary, 111. 180. (Daviet.) 

3. A speaking through the nose, especially with 
short audible breaths ; an affected nasal twang; 
hence, cant. 

ited some sort of #n«/. Snufflcr (Sliuf'Ur), n. [< muffle + 1. 

iben MedlicoU, vili. 1. One who snuffles. See muffle, v.-~ 2. One who 
makes a x>retentiou8 assumption of religion ; a 
religious canter. 

You know 1 never was a enujter; but this sort of life 
makes one serious if one hat any reverence at all in one. 

T. Hughee, Tom Brown at Oxford, xUv. 

gnnfllixigly (snuf'ling-li), adv. 1. With snuf- 
ffiug; in a snuffling manner. 


ing of a Hebrew word (fuaekeoA) elsewhere represented BHaff-miU (snuf 'mil), a. 
*oenser* and *flre-pim.' The tame name seems to have crrindiTiw in 


'censer and 'fire-pan. The aame 1 
applied both to a dhdi for caring li 
of Incense and to a dish used for me 


t live cosls to the altar 
i snulf of the lamps. 

The enuffliitkee thereof shall be of pure gold. 

Ex. XXV. 38. 

2. A tray to hold the snuff of candles, or to hold 
snuffers; a snuffer-tray. 

This night comes home my new silver cnwFc-disA, which 
I do give myself tar my closet. Pepyt, iHary, 111. 54. 

aailffer^ (snuf'^r), n. [< muff I + -erl.] 1. One 
who snuffs. — 2. A snufflng-p^ or porpoise, 
snuffer^ (snuf'^r), », [< muff^ + -cri.j 1 ^ 
An insthiment for cropping the snuff of a can* 



Nor practise tnuMngly to speake. 

Baheee Book (E. E. T. &X P- 298* 

2. Oantingly; hypocritically, 
snilffiaiazi (snuf 'man), a.; pi. snuffmen (-men). 
[< snufft *4- man!) A man who sells snuff. 
Si. W. Savage, fieuben Medlieott, vUi. 1. 

1 (snuf 'mil), a. 1. A mill or machine 
for grinding tobacco into the powder known as 
snuff. — 2. name as muff^hox, 2. Also anuffmuU. 
snilff-rMp (snuf 'rAsp), a. A rasp for snuff. Bee 
the quotation under rappee. 

A fine mufraep of ivor^ given me by Mrs. Bt. John for 
Dlngley, and a large roll of tobacco, wluoh she most hide, 
or cut shorter out of modeaty. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, Oct. 23, 1711. 

snilff-gpoon (snuf'spdn), a. A spoon, some- 
times of ivory, used to take snuff out of a snuff- 
box or -dish. jBaA^er, An Act at Oxford, iii. 
snuff-taker (snuf 't&^lkArl, a. 1. One who takes 
an- snuff, or inhales it into tne nose. — 2. The surf- 
scoter or surf-duck, (Edemia {PeUonetta) per- 
spieUlatn : so called because the varierat^M col- 
ors of the beak suggest a careless snuff-taker’s 
nose. See cut un&r Pelionetta. G. Tmmhull, ' 
1888. [Connecticut.] 

snulf-takinff (snuf'tft^ng), a. The habit of 
taking snuff. 

snuffy (snuf'i), a. [< anuffi + -yl.] 1, Besem- 
bling snuff in color, emml, or other character. 
— 2. Boiled with snuff, or smelling of it 


OiiiaMiMUtaeiilaadI 
A liflie ttSe^ t%ht mue IMand I 
^ jriSSdWa, The Snug 

2. Fitting close, but not too close; of tbe 
size to aecoumMate tbe peomon or r * 
tained: as, a mmg coat; a mtug fit*— 8« 
close ; closely, seclurelj, end eamlmrtaM 
or circumstanced: as, tbe baby biy muff In He 
cradle. 

Two briefieec berrleftereuid a tftheleM panon ; the for- 
mer ere now lorde, end tbe letter Is e snug prebendenr. 

Wh^ppU, Bis. end Bev., 1. 10. 

4. Close-concealed ; not exposed to notice. 

Did I not see you, raecal, did 1 not, 

Whm you ley mug to snep young Demon's goetsT 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s l>ettonai, Ui. SA 

Alim's the Word ; 1 Shrug end am silent 

Congreve, Way of the World, L S. 

6, Cozy; agreeable owing to exclusion of dis- 
agreeable circumstances and persons; also, 
loosely, agreeable in general. 

There is e very mug little dinner to-dey et Bromj 
Sydney Smith, To Ledy 

Duluth hes e cool salubrious summer, end e mug win- 
ter olimete. Harper'e Mag., IXXVX. 661. 

As snug as a bag In a mg, in e state of comfort due to 
cosy surroundings. [Colluq. j 

I find it in 1769 In the oomedy of "The Stretford Jubi- 
lee "(ridiculing Derrick's vagary as It was oalled), Act II. 
sc. i. p. 82. An Irish captain says of a rich widow, ** If 
she has the mopus's. 111 neve her, cm mug cm a bug in a 
rug." P. J. Fumiv^ N. ana Q., 7Ui ser., VII. 186. 

U. n. 1. In macA., a projection or abutment 
which holds firmly or binds by a wedge-like ac- 
tion another piece in contact with it, or which 
limits the motion of a part in any direction. — 
2. In a steam-engine, one of the catches on 
tbe eccentric pulley and intermediate shaft, by 
means of whi^ the motion of the shaft is trans- 
mitted through the eccentric to tbe slide-valves, 
iff. H. Knight, 

snug (snug), adv, [< mug, a.) Bnugly. 

For a Outnea they may do It Snug, and wlUiont Noise. 

Quoted In Askton's Booial Ufe in Eeign of Queen 
[Anne, I. 86. 

snug (snngh r. ; pret. and pp. mt^ged, ppr. 
mug^ng. [< mug, a.] I. intrane. To move so 
as to He close ; snuggle : often with up and to : 
as, a child mugs (up) to its bedfellow ; also, to 
move BO as to be close. 

I will snug close. 

Middieten, Blurt, Mbster-Oonstable, tv. 8. 
The Bummer Clouds, mugging in laps of Flowers. 

J. Beaumumt, Psyche, U. 6. 

n. trana. 1. To make smooth and compact; 


L;i^t; 

down 


place sm ^ 
often refLe: 


; bring or move close; snuggle: 
ive. 


silver SnuXera. iStli century. 


die, usually fitted with a close l>ox to receive 
the burnt snuff and retain tbe smoke and smell. 
Also called pair of muffers. 

Yoa sell muffere too, it you be remembered. 

B. JontoH, Poetaster, it 1. 
2t. Bame as muff-dish, 2. 
snuffer-dibh, snuffer^imn (snuf'er-dlsh, -pan), 
n. Bame as muffer^tray. 


Georalui Becundtts was then allve— 
A»Hfy c' ‘ ■ 


old drone from the Oermso hive. 

0. W. Bolmee, One-Hoss Shay, 
8. Offended; displeased. 

Snuftkint (snuft'kin), n. Bame as muffhln, 
snug (snug), a. and n. [£. dial, also amg and 
anig; < loel. artdggr, smooth, short (noting hair, 
wool, grass, etc.), ee OBw. anygg, smooth, 
otoppoa, trim, neat, 8w. anygg, tru^ 
tool, m Norw. andgg, short, quick, «• 


Yon must know, sir. eveiy womsn carries In her hand 
a stove with coals in it, which, when she site, she amtgt 
under her pettlooeta. 

Ooidamitth, To Bev. T. Oontarlne (im). 
To snug up, to make snug and trim ; put In order. 

She bad no sister to nesUe with her, and mug her up. 

S. Judd, Uatsatet,L 17. 

The tent was shut, and eveiT^iy^wnggedy^^ 

snuggsr (snug'Or), n. [< A 

d<moe for imparting to twine a uniform toiok- 
ness and a smooth and dense surface. JE, JST. 
Knight. 

snuggery (snug'Ar-i), n.; pi. anuggertea (*ls). 
r< atwg + -ery.) A snug or warn and com- 
fortable place, as a small room. 

"Vere are thsvT'^aald Sam. . . . <*ln tbe smg 
rejoined Mr. Wtmer. "Oatoh the vedeioaed man , 
any vere but rare thellqtton la; not he, Bamlvei not 

JHekam, Pidkwlel^ Xlv. 

Knowing simply that Mr. Fanbrother was a baehalor, 
he had thought M being oahered Into a anugfury, where 
the oblaf fumltiiie wouii^roba^be hooka. 

« HMdlasa^ 

nraggto (miiga),*.? 

muggUng, iFvoQ^ of mm*} X intrana* To 
move one tray and the other to get eloee to 


. ilfperifig mr their Vew Hlnoeta and Borle% villi 
their Handa to their Pocketa, if freed fn>m their Bnu^ 


Mtne^tt^or iM^iao one; lie eloee for warmth 
or fromalreotioii; onddle; nestle. 

We vere fttenda in a mtoute —younf Kevoomh ami^- 
i^tng hy my aide, hie father eppoalte. 

PAoeleray, Nevoomea L 

n, To bring eloee for oomfort or for 

affeetion; eaddle; nestle. 
imigtQr (sniig^i^ll). e, t [< mug 4- 4-/^.] To 
miM snug. [Ludlorous,} 

Ooleri^ 1 deroutly viah that Vortuna who haa made 
apoi4 vttE you ao long, may play one freak more, throw 
you toto^London, or aome iip^ near It, and there mufM 
yott for life. IngMiit, To Ckilexlage. 

ittllgbr (snug'U), ad/o. In a snug manner: close- 
ly; oomfonabhr. 

tmupieM (8nug^nes)j n. The state or character 
of beinff snusTt in any sense, 
smiillt&iiuwh n. ^Iso aneeah; < Dan. 
Sw. anuat ntulf (> Dan, amaa^ Bw. yiiifda, snuff, 
take snuif); akin to aneaze. Hence anaeahingf 
partly confused with aneaeing,'} Snuff. 

Whlai 

:h^H[ , 

Box. Quoted in A»kion'$ Social life in Beic^ of 

[Queen Anne, L 22S. 

ffmahf (snush), o. i. [< anuahf n.] To snuff ; use 
as snuff. 

Then, fUllim hla short pipe, he blows a blast, 

And does the bomlng weed to aahea wastes 
Which, when tla cool, he mMuhet up hit nose, 

That he no part of hla delight may lose. 

Tom Broum, Work% 1. 117. (Xtoeiat.) 

•ny (snl), a. [Perhaps < leel. anua sb Sw. Dan. 

sao, turn, twist. Cf. alue^.'} The lino or curve 
given to planking put upon the curving surfaces 
at the bow or stem of a sh^; the upward curv> 
ing of the planking at the bow or stem. Some- 
times called apiUng, 

S&ybt, V, t. An obsolete spelling of anib, 
anyillg (sniping), a. n^erbal n. of v.: see 

sap, a.l In akijhhuUding, curved planks, placed 
edflmwise, to work in the hows or stem of a 
ship. 

Snypet, ft. An obsolete spelling of anipe, 
Bnytetfa. and e« An obsolete spelling of saife^, 
anite*^, 

•0^ (sd), adtf. and corH, [Also Sc. aae, aa; < M£. 
so, soo, so, a contraction (with loss of w, as also 
in the mod. form, as pronounced, of fwo, < AS. 
twd) of awOf awa, aua^ aqua, zuo, < AS. awd ss OS. 
ad as OFries. ad, ad ss MD. soo^ D. soo a= MLG. 
sd, LG. so sa OHG. MHG. ad as Icel. srd, later 
aadj sso, so ss Sw. ad ss Dan. saa, so, ss Goth, swa, 
so, sws, so, just as, awa stod, just as: orig. an 
oblique case of a pronominal stem *stoa, one’s 
own, oneself, as L. sans, one’s own (his, her, its, 
their), ss Gr. (’’oFcJf), his, her, its, » Skt. sra, 
one’s own, self, own. Of. li. reflex ss, Goth, sffc, 
etc. (see ss^, aero^j etc .). The element so exists 
in the compound a/so, contracted os, and in such 
(So. sic, etc.), orig. a compound ; also in the pro- 
nouns and adverbs tckoso, tskososesr, whatao, 
iahataoeoeTf wheraaoeveTf etc. Bee these words, 
esp. a/so, ost, and sack.] I. adv. 1. In, of, or 
to that degree ; to an amount, extent, propor- 
tion, or intensity specifled, implied, or under- 
stood : used in various oonstmctions. (a) In cor- 
relation with the conjunction a» (or In former uae ao) in- 
troducing a clause, or «ome part of a clause onderatood, 
Umlttog the degree of a {xreoedlng adjeotlve or adverb. 

Be . . . aeraiubnl to the simple «» <u to the riche, 

Wmiarn of PaiermCR B. T. S.), 1. SSa 

So tireatablle speakyng or possible thou can. 

JtobeM K. T. 8.), p. 842. 

Look I ao pale, Lord Dorset, a$ the rest? 

.9itoJI;.,Bloh.ni.,U.1.88. 

Within an houre after his arrivall, he eaosed his Drub- 
msn to strip him naked, and shave his head and beard ao 
bare aa hia hanA Oapt. John SmUMf True 'fimvels, L 81. 

There are ao many conaciouaneases aa there are sensa^ 
tlon^ emoUotui, thooghto. Moudaka, Mind, XXL 490. 
Xn the same sente ao sometimes modifies a verb, 
t loted toy Country ao as only they 
Who love a mother fit to die for may. 

LoSa, To Q. W. CnrUa. 
(h> With ao a^eetlvcv adverb, or verb only, the conse- 
onent being omitted or Ignored, and the degree being fixed 
oy pterions sUtementa or by the afronmatancea of the 

When the kynge Ban aaugh hlr ao aflraled he asked hlr 
what her lylSL MofUn (B. B. T. 8.X ttt. 416. 

Botorlft, that nane is to him tike^ 

WaMe noxt late his dere rellke, 

Soaa notwal UUiul aqua lent be MA 

jK$riteiKf(B. AT. AXP.108. 
Give thanks you have lived ao long. 

Bkok, Tempest^ 1. L 27. 
Thon art soBsoravateA and ao Beperriwig^d. 

Ooiqroaa, Way oC flto Woild, lit. lA 
(e) Followed by tM; 4M. or MA introdniiiiig a riansd or an 
liifiBitlvi phrase noting tesali 
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BSo mokltt pepoU Is oomen to towns 
That we can nowhare beibered b^ 

Tork Ptagat p. 112. 

He raised a algb ao piteous and profoand 

Aa it did seem to s&tt^ sU his bttl]i. 

Shak,, Hsmlet, it L 04. 

Of her strict guardian to bribe 

So much admittance aa to speak to mo. 

B. Jonaon, Fostaster, Iv. 6. 

She compiled [by singing] in a manner ao exquisitely pa- 
thetic aa moved me. OoldimiSh^iisK, xsv. 

I cannot sink 

So tar— fax down, but 1 shall know 
Thy voloe^ and answer from below. 

Tennyaon, My Life is FuU of Weary Days. 
In this sense sometimes followed Iqr a phrase or clause 
of result without any connective. 

He cast hem alls, ao fayn he waa, 

Andseide, ** deq_graciaB." 

Mnff Born (E. B. T. 8.), p. 88. 

No woman's heart 

So big to hold so much. Shak., T. N., A 4. 00. 
1 am not yet ao powerful 
To meet him in the field; bo has under him 
The flower of all the empire and the strength. 

Fletcher (and another% Prophetess, 1. 1. 

The rest he as their Market Clarke set the price him- 
selfe, how they should sell ; ao he had inchanted these 
poore soulea being their prisoner. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'a Works, 1. 165. 
gt) Of or to the following degree, extent, amount, etc. ; 

This otlior werldes elde Is ao, 

A thusent ger (years] seuenti and two. 

Geneaia and JBxodtu (A £. T. B.X L 705. 

2. In that niaiiner ; in such manner (as the con- 
text indicates), (o) In the manner explained by a 
oorrriative oa (or ao or how) and a aiibordinate clauae. 

Ylt oa myne auctor spak, ao wolde I speke. 

Palladiua, Husbondrie (£. £. T. S.\ p. 27. 

Like aa a father pitloth his children, ao the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. Ps. ctiL 18. 

I/>ok, hoie a bird lies tangled in a net; 

So fasten'd in her arms Adonis lies. 

Shot., Venus and Adonis, L 68. 
Sae aa he wan it, aoa will he keep it 
Banff of the Outlaw Murray (diild's Ballads, VI. 

(f>) In the following manner; as follows ; thus. 

Mi Ihord ssnyn (read aaynt\ Ion ine . . . the apocallpee 
too anyth thet he yaes a best ihei com out of the ae, won- 
derliche ydist, aud to moche dreduol. 

AyenhUe of Inwyt (E. £. T. B.X p. 14. 
(e) In the manner previously noted or understood. 

Why gab ye me awa 
And feynes swilk fantassy? 

York Plays, p. 106. 

My horse Is gone. 

And 'tis your fault 1 am bereft him ao. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 881. 

So spake the seraph Abdiel. Milton, P. L., v. 806. 
Still gath'rtng force, it amokes ; anA urg’d amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and tbunders down Impetuous to the 
plain ; 

There stops— Bo Hector. Pope, Iliad, xiA 199. 

The English people . . . will not bear to be governed by 
the unchecked power of the sovereign, nor ought they to 
be ao governed. Macaulay, Sir William Temple, 

(d) In such a manner : followed by that or aa, with a clauae 
or phrase of result 

So run, that y« may obtain. 1 Cor. lx. 24. 

I will ao toead 

That you dioll say my cunning drift excels 

Bhok, T. G. of V., Iv. 2. 82. 

1 might perhaps leave something ao written to after- 
tiroes aa they should not willingly let it Ae. 

Milton, Church-Government, A, Int 

8, By this or that mcaus; by virtue of or be- 
cause of this or that; for that reason; there- 
fore ; on those terms or conditions : often with 
a conjunctive quality (see II.). 

And she remembered the myschef of hlr fader and 
moder. . . . and ao ther waa grete sorowe and grate ire 
at hlr herte. Merlin (K A T. 8.X i. A 

Obey, 1 beseech thee, the voice of the Lord : . . . ao it 
•hall bo well unto thee. Jer. xxxvlA 2A 

Take heed how you in thought offend ; 

So mind and body both will mend. 

Fleteher, Faithful Sbepherdesa, v. 2. 

As the Mahometans have a great regard for the memory 
of Alexander, ao there have been travelers who relate that 
they pretended to have his body to aome mosque ; but at 
present they have no account of it. 

Poooeka, Description of the Bast, I. 4. 
Me mightier trani^rte move and thrill ; 

So keep i fair thro* faith and prayer 
A riigin heart in work and will 

Tanngaon, Sir Galahad. 

4. In a like manner, degree, proportion, etc. ; 
correspondingly; likewiae: with a correlative 
clause (usually with as) ei^qiressed or under- 
stood. 

Aa thy days, ao shall thy strength be. Dent xxxill. 25. 

A Mother may bring forth sometimes a mild 
Daughter ; So fear begm Love. BowaB, Letters, A 58. 

Aa X mixed more with the people of the country of 
mtdAe rank, ao I had a batter opportunity of observing 
ththr homoiiri and oustoms than to any other plaoe. 

P oaook a , Dcioripttoa of the East XX. 1 12S. 


5. In such wav as aforesaid ; in the aforesaid 
state or condition ; the same: a pronominal ad- 
verb used especially for the saxe of avoiding 
repetition. 

Thanne songe 1 that songe and so did manyhuudreth. 

Piers Plowman (B), xlx. 206. 
Well may the kynge hyni a-vaunt that yef ye lyve to 
age ye ahull be the wisest lady of the worlde : and ao be 
ye now, ae 1 beleve. Marlin (B. B. T. B.X 111- 501. 

Thou may'st to Ck>urt and Progress to and too ; 

Oh that thy captiv'd Master could do so / 

Tr. from Ovid, quoted in Uowett'a Letten, L vi. 60. 
One partfoular tribe of Arabs, called Beni Korelsb, had 
the care of the Caba, for ao the round tower of Mecca waa 
o^ed. Bruee, Source of the Nile, I. 61L 

Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight blast 
la that portentous phrase. *‘I told you so," 

Utteru by friends, those prophets of the past 

Byront Don Juan, xlv. 50. 
Hy lord waa ill, end my lady thought herself ao. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, I. 247. 
** Bhokeepeare dramatised stories which had prevloualy 
appeared In print, It Is true," observtMi Nicholas.— ‘^Mean- 
ing Bill, Sir? " aaid the literary gentleman. **So he did. 
BUI was an adapter, certainly, ao he was— and very well 
he adapted too— oonsidering." 

JHekona, Nicholas Nlckleby, xlviii. 

6. Ao aforeoaid; precisely ao stated; in very 
truth; in accordance with fact; verily. 

She tells me that the Qaeon^a sickness Is the spotted 
fever; that she was aa full of the spots as a leopard : which 
is very strange that It itoould be no more known ; but per- 
haps It is nci ao. Papya, Diary, II. 40. 

But if it were all ao— if our advice and opinion bad thus 
been asked, It would not alter the line of our duty. 

D. Wabator, Speech, AprU, 1026. 

7. Such being the case; accordingly; there- 
fore ; well, then : used in continuation^ with a 
conjunctive quality. 

And ao in May, when all trae hearts reJoioA they stale 
out of the castle, without staying so much as for their 
breakfast. Sir J>. Sidnay^ Aroftdia, A 

Why, if it please you, take it for your labour; 

And SO, good morrow, servant 

ghok,T. 0.ofV.,ll. 1.140. 
So, when he was come in, and sat down, they gave him 
something to drinA Bunyan, Pilgrim's frogieas, p. IIA 
So to this hall full quickly rode the King. 

Taamyaon, Holy OraA 

8. In an indefinite degree; extremely: as, you 
are so kind; we were so delighted. [Chiefly 
colloq.] 

The archbishops and biihopa . . . commanded to give 
a particular recommendation to all parsons for the ad- 
vanoement of this ao pious a work. 

N, and Q., 7tb ser., XT. 454. 

9. Then; thereafter. [Kare.] 

In the morning my lute an hour, and so to my office. 

Papya, OUury, Fw. 4, 1660. 

10. An abbreviation of so be it: implying ac- 
quiescence, assent, or approbation. 

And when it's writ, for mv sake read it over. 

And if it please you, ao; it not, why, so. 

Shak., T. O. of V., A 1. 187. 
If he be min’d, so; we know the worst then. 

Fteteher, Loyal Subject, A 6. 
Ill leave him to the mercy of your search ; If you can 
take tom, sot B. Jonaon, Every Man in his Humour, Ui. I. 

11. An abbreviation of is it sof as, He leaves 
us to-day. Sot [Colloq.]— 12. In assevera- 
tion, and frequoutiy with an ellipsis: as, I de- 
clare I did not, so help me God i 

Never, Paulina ; so be blest my spirit ] 

Shai„ W. T., v. 1. 71. 

18. As an indefinite particle: Ever; at all: 
now used only in composition, as in whoso, 
whosoever, whatsoever, etc. 

Now wol i telle the my tone wat so tide alter. 

WiXliamofPaleme (A A T. S-X L 607. 
Confesse the to some frere, 

He ehnl a-ioUe the thne soue bow so thow euera Wynne hit. 

Piara Plowtnan (V\ xIA 7. 
And so forth. See/ortki. ode.— And SO on. Same at 
and aoforth.-^'By SO (that)t. (a) Provided that 
By ao thow riche were, haue thow no conscience 
How that thow oome to good. 

PiamPiowman(C), xOtL 

(b) In proportion aa. 

For the more a man may do by ao that he do hit, 

The more is ho worth and worth! of wyee and goode 
ypreised. Piora Plowman (CX xl 800. 

Bvorso. Seesesr.-lnsofluras. See /ori, ode.— Hot 
■0 much as. See much, ode.— Or SO. or about thna; or 
thereabouta; or something of that kind: now used par- 
ticularly with reference to nombesr. 

She went forth early this moraing with a waiting- woman 
and a page or so. Beau, and JP/., Woman-Hater, A 1. 

1 will take occasion of sending one of my snlto to the 
tailor's, to have the pocket repaired, or so. 

B. Jotwon, Every Man out of hts Humour, i 1. 
A little deep, ouoe in a week or so. 

Sharidan, The Duenna, L 1 
OolfitBO. Seeffidlst.— ioia (of) Such as. 



Thoa art aa tfiannoiiikaoM thou art 

Aa those wboae beantloi proudly make them orael. 

Skak,, Sonnets, coonti. 

(b) So long as ; provided that 

0, never mind ; to m you get them off (the stagek 1*11 
aosirer for it the audionee wont oare how« 

SMeridtu^Tht GriUe, it 2. 

He oould iday ’em a tune on any sort of potyou please, 
SOM it was honor block tliL ihMlistiAfileahHQnse^xJCvi 
(e) With the purpose or result that ; to that degree that : 
now followed by an Infinitive phrase^ or, In dialeetal usti^ 
a olanae of purpose m result 

And his raiment became shining, exoeeding white as 
snow ; so Of no fuller on earth can white them. 

Mark ix. 8. 

D’ye 8>>se ef Jeff giv him a lick, 

Ole Hiok'ry 'd tried his head to sof ’n 
So *s *t wouldnt hurt thet ebony stick 
Thet ’s made our side eee stars so of 'n r 

LtnoM, Biglow l*apcrs, 2d ser., vii. 
So osUotL commonly called ; commonly so styled : often 
a taving olaiise Introdnoed to indloate that the writer or 
speaker does not accept the name, either because he re> 
garda It aa erroneous or misleading, or because he wishes 
for his partloiilar puipose to modify or improve the defi* 
ttttion ; a% this liberw, so eallod, Is only lloense ; one of 
the three to^ealM relSgtons of China. 

He advooatee the tuprer 
oo'^atlod doctrine of IMvine Right. 

Solden, Table-Talk, p. 10. 

Sofhrflorth. 8ee/or-/ortk, 2.---SOlOOg: Seeso-iong.--^ 
•oauu^. 8ee mongi, 0.-80 mudL (nixo that amount; 
just to mb extent: sA our remonstrances were to mmh 
wasted effort (b) fiueh a quantity regarded indefinitely 
or diatribtttively : aa, to mvm of this kind and so ntucA of 
that Compare so iiuinp, under mongi, «. 

Bf this ’ere milkin' o’ the wite. 

So nukfh a month, wani*t givin’ Matar* fits. 

Lototil, Biglow Papera, 2d ser., vi. 
80inil0]l Al, howevfs* much. 

So mueb at you admire the beauty of hia verse, his prose 
is full as good. /Vtps. 

So thfti. (o) To the end that ; in order that ; with the 
putpoee or fntentlcm that : as, these measurse were taken 
so he might escape. <b) With the effect or result that. 

And when the ark . . . came into the camp, all Israel 
shouted wiHi a great shout, so fAot the earth rang again. 

1 Sam. iv. 6. 

The cider is such an enormons crop that it la sold at 
ten ahiBings per hogshead ; solJtot a human creature may 
lose hia reason for a penny. 

Sydtity SmUht To the Oonntesa Grey, 
(e) Provided that; In case that; if. 

Poor Queen I to tikat thy state might be no worae, 

1 would my kkUl were subject to thy curse. 

Skak., Ritth. 11., Ui. 4. 102. 

It {a proicot] invedvea the devotion of all my energies, 

. . . but that fa nothing, to that it succeeds. 

Ditktnt, Bleak Houae, iv. 
So iO, only thus (implying but an ordinary degree of ex- 
eeUence) ; oiiljr tolerably ; not remarkably. (Colloq. ) 

She la a mif^ty proper maid, and pretty comely, but so 
so; but hath a moat pleasing tone of voice, and speaks 
handsomely. Popyt, Diary, I v. 120. 

Dr. Taylor (Johnson’s old schoolfellow] read the aervice 
(at JDr. Johnsca’s funeral]^ but so so. 

Dr. & Parr, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., X. 27A 
So to iSP, SO to ipoah, to nse or borrow that exprea- 
sfon ; speaking figuratively, by analogy, or in approximate 
terma : as, a moral monstrosity, to to tpeak. 

Cm habits, the manners, the bye-play, so to tptak, of 
those picturesque antiques, the pensioners of Greenwich 
(^ege? Jb. Jtrrold, Jfen of Character, II. Ififi. 

The huge original openings are thus divided, to to sop, 
into two open etoriea. Tkt Century, XXXV. 706. 

So WOH Mf , as well as ; in the same way as. 

The rest overgrowne with treeiL which, to w«U at the 
bushes, were eo overgrowne with Vines we could scarce 
ft toern. Quoted in CapL John SmSOCt Works, 1. 100. 
i got, than something Indicated or eignlfted ; than 


Tbh&i 

that. 


liana oonUmatarabtUf I, am I eo little set by of thee : 
yea, make you no more account of me than tof 

Terenat in JRupkik (1014 )l (Jfaret.) 
«SinL 7. Wharefore, Aecordinglp. See thartfore. 

H. cof0. If. In, of, or to what degree, extent, 
amount, intensity, or the like; as: used with 
or without the eorrelative adverb so or os, in 
conneeting subordinate with principal clauses. 
See osi, n. 

He was brixt to the ghu^ 

He was whit so the flur, 

Boaered was bis colur. 

Xing ATom (B. B. T. 8.x P- 1- 
8o Shalt thow eome to a court at oleer so the sonne. 

Pitrt Plowman (OX rilL 222. 

Of. In the manner that; even as; as. 

Tho so wurth [wasi to god (Godltt bad. 

Genttit and Exodvt (E. & T. 8.% 1. 87. 
Wary to water In wore (weir]. 

Myttwn, 1. 88. (T. Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetiy.) 
Allas t thi lovesnro eyghen to 
Loketh so man doth on hia fo. 

Sir Orphto (ed. laIngX L 74. (aamtttt.) 
8. In such a manner that ; so that : followed by 
a danse of purpose or result. 

Thanne aeide I to my-self so Pacience it herds. 

Pfart Plottnum.0S), xtiL 84. 
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4. Provided that; on co&ditioii that; in ease 
that. 

*^At xowre nreyera" quod Puyenoe tho, **fe no mfui 
dS^eeelQrm.” Pun Piawman (BX sUt 

And, to ye wil me now to wy ve take 
As ye han sworo, than wol 1 yive yow leva 
To aleen me. Ohaumt uc^ Women, L 1818. 
Or any ottier pretty Invention, sc It had been sudden. 

JR Jonton, Oynthla’s Bev^, tU. 1. 

Soon set, aaeoonaa. 

The chad him snswerde 
Sam to he hit herds. 

King Bom (E. E’T. 8,X p. «. 
Bone so be wist 

That I waa of Wlttis hous and with his wyf dame Studye. 

Pirn Plowman (BX x. 220. 
80^ (b5), intatj, [The adv. so used elliptioally: 
* stand, hold, keep, etc., so.’] 1. Go quietly! 
gently! easy now! be stiU: often used in quiet- 
ing a restless animal. Sometimes spelled sob. 
The cheerful mUkmatd takes her atooL 
And sits and milks in the twOlght cool, 

Saying, **So! to, boas! tof tot** 

«J. 7*. Trowbridgt, Tarm-Yai'd Song. 

2. Naut, a direction to the helmsman to keep 
the ship steady: as, steady, »o/ steady! 

80^, n. See soe, 

B. O, In exchange transactions, an abbreviation 
of seUet^s option. See seller^. 

Boat, n. Same as aoa, 

soak (sok), V, r< ME. soken^ soak, suck, < AS. 
sooian, soak (AS. Leechdoms, 11. 252, 1. 11 ; iii. 
14, 1. 17), lit. suck, a secondarv form of tuean 
(pp. doom), suck: see sack.} 1. intrans, 1. To 
he in and become saturated with water or some 
other liquid; steep. 

SokffH yn lycure (aa thyng to be made softe, or other 
oawsys eUysX Prompt. Part,, p. 408. 

The farmer who got his hay in before the recent rains 
rejoices over his neighbours whose crop lies tooting over 
many acres. 

Mortimtr CoUint, Thoughts in my Garden, L 6. 
2. To pass, especially to enter, as a liquid, 
through pores or interstices; penetrate thor- 
oughly by saturation : followed by t» or through. 

That all the tears that Miy poor eyes let fall 
May run into that Mnk, ana toaktng in 
Drown the Lamenting fool In aea>sut tears. 

Shat., Tit. And., ill. 2. 10. 
A composition . . . hard aa maible, and not to he eoted 
through oy water. Sandyt, Travailea, p. 2S1. 

8t. To flow. 

The aea-breeaea and the currents thatsook down between 
Africa and BrasiL JOampiar, Voyages, II. ill. 8. 

4. To drink intemperately and habitually, es- 
pecially strong dnnk; Ix^ze; bo continually 
under the influence of liquor. 

Ton do nothing but mat with the guests all day long; 
whereas, if a apoonful of liquor were to cure me of a fever, 
I never touch a drop. QoldtmiUh, Vicar, xxl. 

5. To become drained or dry. Compare soak, 
V, f., 7. HaUiwell. [Prov. jBng.] — 6, To sit 
over the fire absorbing the heat. [Prov. Eng.] 
Hence — 7. To recede a prolonged baking; 
bake thoroughly: said of bread. [Southern 
U. 8.] 

n. traus, 1. To cause to lie immersed in a 
liquid until thoroughly saturated ; steep : as, to 
aoak rice in water ; to soak a sponge. 

Many our princes— woe the whUel— 
lie drownu and weir'd in meroeni^ blood. 

Btok., Hen. V,, iv. 7. 79. 

2. To flood; saturate; drench; steep. 

Their land ahall be soaked with blood. Isa. xxxiv. 7. 
Winter woks the fields. Cowptr, Task, L 218. 

3. To take up by absorption; absorb through 
pores or other openings; suck in, as a liquid 
or other fluid: followed by in or ifp. 

Sm. Take you me for a sponge, my lord 1 
Bam. Ay, air, that woke up tho King’s countenance, his 
his aathorltiea. Shat., Hamlet, iv. 2. 10. 

The thirsty earth toakt up the rain. 

Couiey, AnacreonMqnes, IL 


rewards, ] 


4. Hence, to drink; especially, to drink im- 
moderately; guzzle. 

Scarce a Ship goes to China but the Men eome borne fat 
with tooting this Liquor ( ArraoH and brirm store of Jan 
of It home with them. Damtdtr, Voyages, 1 419. 

Her voice is as cracked as thine, 0 thou bet^•0lek<lw 
Eenowner I Thaakerag, Vanity Fair, txvl. 

6. To penetrate, work, or accomplish by wet- 
ting thoroughly : often with through. 

The rivulet beneath tooted its way bbseurOly through 
wreaths of snow. Stott 

8f . To make soft as by steeping ; hence, to en- 
feeble; enervate. 

And forth with idl Ac eame to the kyng; 

Whfoh waa febyll and tokyd with sefcenesse. 

Osfisrpdw (B. B. T. 8.x t m 


7. Toiuekdlry^; exhaust; dnrin. [lUure.] 

18a teastlMA wherela he waa osiy aomptoona. coilM 

net but ttohmt eaoheqoer. Fotton. 

8, To bake thoroughly: said of the lengthened 
bidring given, in partieuUir, to bread, so that 
the cool&g may be complete* [Prov. Eng. and 
XJ. S,]— -2. To *<put in soak”: pawn; pledge: 
aiL^hejcMiAwl his watch for ten dollars. fBlang.] 
—TO soak or soak up b|tt,to0ooanmemuohbattiml> 
out takiM the hook as m. (Flsfaermeo’s Mans.] 

soak (s^), n. f< took, e.] t, A soaMng, in 
any sense of the verb.-*- 2. Bpeoiflcally, a drink- 
ing-bout; a spree. 

When a Southron Inteuda to have a took, he takea the 
bottle to his bedside, goes to bed, and Ilea there till he 
geta drunk 

Partom^t Tour Among mt PlanUrt, (Jasrflstt.) 
8, That in which anything is soaked; a steep. 
A wok or iteep f or aeeds. BtwAmtr,PainnBook,g,iS, 

4. One who or that which soaks, (e) a land- 
fairing. Boliiuall, [Prov. Eng.] (b) A tippler ; a hard 
drinker. [Colloq.] 

6. An over-stockiiig, with or without a foot, 
worn over the long stocking for warmth or pro- 
tection from dirt. Compare boot-hose, stirrups 
Aoee— TC put In soak, to put iu pawn ; pawn ; pledge .*■ 
as, to put one’s rings in took, [Slang.] 

Boakage (sd'k$j), n. [< soak + •age,) The act 
of soalriug; also, that which soaks; the amount 
of fluid aoBorbedby soaking. 

The entire country from Qoseralup to,Casaala is a dead 
fiat . . . There is no drainage upon this perfect level; 
thus, daring the rainy aeason, the toakage actually melta 
theaoll. BirB. r.Baler, Heart of Afrioe,i 

It ahall be rulable to allow toakage to cover the moisture 
absorbed by the package from its contents as follows, etc. 

Now York Product Bxehangt Bepavt, 1888-9, p. 800. 

SOak-baxrel (sdk^bar^el), ». A barrel in which 
fresh fish are put to soak before salting, 
soaker (sd'kfer), n. [< soak 4- -/ri.] One who 
or that which soaks. («) isiat which steeps, wets, or 
drenches, as a rain. 

Well, air, suppose it’s a seeker in the mornlug, . . . 
then mw after all, it cornea out a fine day. 

uayhtw, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 814. 
(5) A hablttud drinker ; one accustomed to drink spirituous 
liquors to excess ; a toper. [Colloq.] 
lAy a good natur’d man is usuaUy meant neither more 
nor less than a good fellow, a painful, able, and laborious 
toaker. South, Sermons, VI, lit. 

The Sun 's a good Pimple^ an honest toaker; he has aOel* 
lar at your Antipodes. Vongreve, Way of the World, i v. 10. 

BOak-hole (sOk^hdl), n, A space marked off in 
a stream, in which sheep are washed before 
shearing. [Australia.] 

Parallel poles, resting on forks driven into the bed of 
the waterhole, were run ont on the surface of the stream, 
forming square toak-holet, a long narrow lane leading to 
the dry land. A, C. Orant, Bush life in Queensland, 1. 82. 

SOSklllg (sd'kingh n, [< ME. eokynge; verbal 
u. of goak, V.] 1. A steeping^ a wetting; a 
drenching. 

Sokynge, or longe lyynge in lycure. Infusla Inbibltura. 

Prompt, Part., p, 408. 
Few in the ships escaped a good tooting. 

Cook, Second Voyage, L 1. 

2. Intemperate and continual drinking. Com- 
pare soak, V. i„ 4. [Colloq.] 

BOaUngJy (sd'king-Ii), aae. As in soaking; 
hence, little by little ; gradually. 

A mannee enemies in battall are to be ouercomed with 
a oarpmiter’s squaring axe — that is to say, toakingfyt one 
pecs after an ^er. 

CTdeff, tr, of Apophthegms of Eraemua. 
SOaking-pit tsd'king-pit), n, A nit in which 
steel ingots are placed immediately after cast- 
ing, in order that the mass may acquire a uni- 
form temperature, the interior of such ingots 
remaining for some time after casting too hot 
to roll satisfactorily. These pita aro generally known 
aa **GJe» aoaking-plta.*' from the name of the metidlaTgiat 
who itrat tetroduoad iham into use. 

•OSkjr (sd'ki), a. [Also dial, soekg; < soak 4- •yl. 
Of. kogg^,] 1. Moist on the surface; ste6:[^ 
in water; soggy.— 2. Effeminate. MailUwsU, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

SOSmi (sdm), a. [Origin obscure.] 1. A chain 
for attaching the leading horses to a plow, it 
la supported by a hanger beneath the rieris, in oidar to 
preserve the Hue of draft and avoid puUlng down the Boae 
of the plow-beam. B, B, Kudgiht ^ . 

2. AshoH rope used to pull the tram inacoal- 
mlne. HatmelX, [Prov. Eng.} 

SOSin^ (sflm), n. [A var. of smsiT.] A horse- 
load. naMimtl, [Prov. Eng.] 

8Q*4]|4-S0 (sd^nd-sfl), n. Borne one or some- 
thing not deflnitely named: eommonly repre- 
smii&g some person or thing In an tmaginary 
or supposed instance: as, Mts. 8o-df«f-eo/ wss 
he ivrong in doing Compare sol, 

ads., 8* 
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iMp (86p), n. [EaiSjr nod. also mtpc; < ME. 

ao^ 0 y aape, < ilB* jidpe m MX>< wipe, D. «e<w 
rnTuLafam LG. em » OHa. aeifa, aeipha, 
aaWHf soap, MHO. O. s^e, O. dial, se^/e » 
IoSL $4pa m Sw. edpa sdae Dan. ambe (leel.. etc., 

< ABX som: Of. L. eopo, pomade for eolorliig 
the hair (XVny: »ee def. 2), LL. ML. soap (> 
Or. odnm m It, mpom va Sp. iahon ss Pg. adbito 
m Mbo m F. eetoon (> furk. $abm) ee W. se- 
Ooa as Ir. aUibunn s Oi^l. akmmnf soap), prob. 

< Tent., the true L. cognate being prob. sehum, 
tallow, grease (see eedaia, sehacaoua). Of. Finn, 
wiippto, < Tout. The word, if orig. Teut., is 
prob. identical with AS. mp rs OHO. ee^o, 
resin, and connected with AS. *«ipan^ Hpim^ 
liO. e/pen, MHO. 8\fmf trickle, and perhaps with 
AS. sxpf etc., sap: see seep, sipef aap^J] 1. A 
chemical compound in common domestic use 
for washing and cleansing, made br the union 
of certain fatty acids with a salifiable base. 
Fate and flxad oils oonttat of fStty aolda oombined with 
glycorin. On treating them with a strong base, like pot- 
ash or soda, glyoerin is set free, sad the fatty acid com- 
bines with the strong base and forms a soap Soap is of 


potash lye and otiraoll or fata rf^ In dele sold, 
del a-gpimiSh soap. Sameas 

Some may preaent thae with a posnde or twalne 
Of toapa to waahe thy ^rnnea wWta 

Q<moigmf ConnoeU to Master WHhipon. 
gtaykSFs soap, aaoap made by tritniattof equal parts 
of potassium carbonate, oil of turpentine^ and Venice 
tu^ntlne.— Tzaasparent soap, a soiq» made of soda 


loap^potl 

(h) See It consists of a vertical cylinder in which are namerons 


in water and have detergent qoalitiea Insoluble soaps 
are used only in phamaoy for linimente or plasters. Of 
the fats, stearates make the hardest, oleates the softest 
Soaps : and of the bases, soda makes the hardest and leait 
soluble, and potash the softest and most soluble. Per- 
fumes are occasionally added, or various coloring matters 
are stirred in while the soap is semi-fluid. White soaps 
are generally made of olive-on and soda. Common house- 
hold soape are made chiefly of soda and tallow. Yellow 
soap la oompoaed of tallow, roain, and soda, to which some 
palm-oil is occasionally added. (Bee resfit-soap.) Mottled 
soap is made by simply adding mineral and other colors 
duniig the manufacture of orainary hard soap. Marine 
soap, known as so/i-tmirr napt which has the property 
of dissolving as well in salt water as in fresh, Is made of 
palm- or oocoanut-oll and soda. Soft soaps are made 
with potash, Instead of soda, and whale-, seal-, or ollve-oil, 
or the oils of linseed, hemp-seed, rai>e-8eed, etc., with the 
addition of a little tallow. Excellent soaps are made from 
palm-oil and soda. A solution of soap in alcohol, with 
phor and a little essential oil added to scent It, forms 


jampr _ , 

a soft ointment oalle<1 opodddoe, now superseded by soap- 
liniment, a siinflsr preparatiou, which is liquid. Moai- 
cinal soap, when pure, is preparetl from caustic soda and 
eitlier olive- or almond-oil. It is uh lefly employed to form 

S ills of a ciently orient antacid action. 

If. A kind of pomiido for coloring the hair. 
[Only as a translation of the Latin.] — 3. 
wmooth words; persuasion; flattery: more of- 
ten called Boft soap, [Blaiig.] 

He and 1 are mreat chums, and a little 9cft soap will go 
a long way with him. 

T, HugheB, Tom Brown at Oxford, xxxiii. (DoriW.) 

4. Money secretly used for political purposes. 
[Political slang, IT. S.] 

Sosp ,— Originally used by the Republican managers dui^ 
tng the camj^n of 1H80, as Uie cipher for money’* in 
their telegraphic dispatebea. In 18B4 it was revived as a 
derisive war cry aimed at the Republicans by their oppo- 
nents. Mitff, ^Amer. Hid, Xlll. 8M. 

AUnond-Oil soap, S soap made of sodium hydrate and 
almond-oil. Also called amygdMHm soap.— Anwiiioai 


saponaceous preparation used in taxidermy to 
preserve slnns from natural decay and from the attocka 
of inseota. There are many kinds, all alike ooiisistlng in 
the impregnation of some kind of soap with arsenious acid 
or commercial arsenic.— BeefB-nuurrow tOflp, a eoim of 
soda and animal oil-— BoiliMl SMp. Same as arained 
soap.— Boiw flOliP, a soap made from cocoanut-oil mixed 
wltn Jelly horn bones.— jtattoir flOap, soap made from 
soda and nutter ; aapo butyrlcus.— OaUdum toap, asoap 
made either direoUy by saponifying fat with hydrate of 
lime, or by treating solttble soap with a solution of a salt 
of lime. It Is used in the manufacture of stearin wax.— 
Oarbotto soap, * dlainlectant soap containing 1 part <if 
carbolic acid to 0 parte of soap.— Caitlla aoM. a hard 
soap composed of soda and olive-oil, of two vaneties : (1) 
vfhm Counts soon, which contains 81 per cent of water, is 
of a pale grayish-white color, giving no oily stains to pa- 
per, free from ranotd odor, ana entirely soluble in aloonol 
dr water ; and (2) morhiM CaSHU toon, which is liarder and 
more alkaline, contains li per cent ox water, and has veins 
or streaks of ferruginous matter running through it 
Formeiiy also, erroneously, eostfs-sogp; also Spanifh scop. 

Roll but with your eyes 
And foam at the mootb. A little eam»>map 
Will do’^ to rub your Una. 

JB. Joimn, Devil is an Asa, v. 8. 

Oovd BMP* toap made from soda and a purified animal 
fat oonsiimng largely of stearin.— a soap 
used in fuUing cloth, composed of IM pm of sqaa fi4 of 
cUy, and 110 of calcined aoda-aMt— OiTlliaai Bttfl BOtp. 
Batne asmn^scflp.-ftlag»*ma1i^*B0l|p. Bameaapiiiss- 
sMoi.— mlPBfi BQBm soap remelted anoworked over for 
toU^ pnrposMfc— driiB ipap. an offioitial preparaUon of 


•oft soap, made from jpotMh and linseed- orhempseed-oil, 
edbyt “ ‘ ' 


y tndigo, andused in the treatment of eciema and 

othsr outatieo^ dlseasie.-Oiaii aoBlt a soap prepared 

Poland fixed 

0Uv»*«U aodar«Bfi|t SameasiM&aMift— <ni^^ 
m BOfipt. Bee gnliMssr phdsr, under 
ilUOfitM BOlUB. SeesffMsd---;9oap orflll^8oap 
composed of Rquor potasasD and guaiac.— BOap. 
(a) A liquid sous especially a soap made with potash as a 
ottM: so called b^use It does uot harden Into calm, but 
xetoalnssemt-fittld or ropy. The aoftest soap ismaae llroni 


. Jney-fat dried, then dissolved in aloobol, iUtered, 
and evaporated in molds.— Venlot BOBP, a mottled aoap 
made of olive-oil and soda, with a small qttsntito of 
iron or xino sulphate in solution. dVmincnda*--WUUM0r 
goap, a scented soap made ot soda with ollve-oil 1 part 
and tallow 9 parta.— Zlao BOfiP, e soap obtained by the 
double decomposition of xtne sulphate and eoap, or by 
saponifying sine white with oUve-ofl or fat It is used as 
an oil-color, as an ointment, and as sln^laster. 

BOfiP (sop), V, t. [< soap , «.] 1, TO rub or treat 
with soap; apply soap to. 

Bella 0oaped his face and rubbed his face, and soaped 
his hands and rubbed his hands, and splashed him and 
rinsed him and toweled him, until he waa as red as beet- 
root DieJnn», Our Mutual Friend, iv. 6. 

2. To use smooth words to; flatter. [Slang.] 

These Dear Jacks soap the people ahamefnl, but we 
Clheap Jacks don’t We tell 'em tne truth about them- 
selves to their faces, uid scorn to court ’em. 

JHetent, Doctor Marigold. 
BOap-apple (sop'ap'l), n. Same as soap-plant 
BOfip-fiBAdB (Bop'ash^ess), n, pL Ashes oontain- 
ing lye or potasli,. and thus useful in making 
soap. 

So drugs and sweet woodi^ where they are, cannot but 
yield great profit : map tuhsM likewise, and other things 
that may be thought or. Baeon, Plantations (ed. 1887). 

BOfip-bfills (sop'bdlz), n. pL Balled soap, made 
by dissolving a soap in a little hot water, mix- 
ing it with starch, and then molding the mix- 
ture into balls. The starch acts upon the skin 
as an emollient. 

BOfip-baxk, Boap-bark tree (sop'biirk, -tre). 
See ^Ulai and Titheeolobium, 

BOI^Deck (sop'bek), n. In a dye-house, a ves- 
sel filled with a solution of soap in water. 
BOfipber^ (sop 'her *^1), n. : pi. soapberries (-iz). 
The fruit 01 one of several species ot Sapindus; 
also, any of tlie trees producing it, and, by ex- 
tension, any member of the genus. The fruit of 
the proper soapberries so abounds m saponin as to serve 
the pui^se of soap. That of 8. Sapanaria, a amall tree 
of South America, the West Indies, and Florida, is much 
used in the West Indies for deansing linen, etc., and Is 
said to be extremely efficacious, thougu with frequent use 
deleterious to Uic fabric. Its roots also contain saponin. 
Its hard black seeds are made up into rosaries and neck- 
lacea, and sometimes have been used as buttons. In tiie 
Bast Indies the fruit of S, tfifiAMtm sppears to have been 
used as a detergent from remote times. The pulp is re- 
garded also as astringent, anthelmintic, and tonic, and 
the seeds yield a medloinal oil. The wood is made into 
combs and other amall articles. This species la some- 
times osUed fndian filbert, translating the Mohammedan 
name. S, (Dittekuma) Barak, of Gochin-nhina, etc., has 
also a detergent property. The wood of 8. aeuminatm {8. 
mafpinaCus). of the southern United States, etc., is him 
and strong, easily split Into strips, and in the southwest 
much used for making ootton-l^keto and the frames of 
pack-saddles. Its berries are reddish-brown, of the sise of 
a cherry, with a soapy pulp. Also called wild ehinthtree 
(which see, under china-tree). The fruit of some speoies 
yields an edible pulp, thoimh the seed is poisonoua An- 
other name, eapeidatly of 8, trifoKaiu*, is eoapnvt 
BOfip-boiler (Bop'boi'l^r), n. 1. A maker of 
soap. 

The new company ot gentlemen soapboBerif have pro- 
cured Mrs. Sanderson, the Queen’s launaresB, to subscribe 
to the goodness of the new soap. 

Court and Tvmef qf CkarlM IL 880. 

2. That in which soup is boiled or made; a 
soap-pan. /mp. Diet 

BOfilf'boiling (sop'boi^ng), n. The businesB 
of boiling or manufacturing soap. 

BOfip-bubole (Bop'bub'l), ». A bubble formed 
from soapy water; especially, a thin spherical 
film of soap-suds inflaiied by blowing through 
a pipe, and forming a hollow globe which has 
often beautiful iridescent colors playing over 
the surfoce. 

One afternoon ho was seised with an irresistible desire 
to blow eoap-bubblee. . . . Behold him, Qiersforeu at Uie 
arched window, with an earthen pipe in his mouth ! . . . 
Behold him scattering airy spheres abroad, from the win- 
dow into the street flotechome, Seven Oablea, xt. 

BOfip-bnlb (sdp'bulb), n. Same as soap-plant 
BO&p-cerfite (sdp^sB'rit), II. An ointment com- 
posed of soap-plaster (2 parts), yellow wax (2i 
parts), and olive-oil (4 puts). 

BOfip-coU (sdp'koil), a. A ooiled pipe fitted to 
the inside of a soap-boiling kettle, through 
which hot steam is ciroulfitea to boil the con- 
tents of the kettle. 

Bmtp-enitdl (sdp'kruoh), a. A staff or rod 
with a crosspiece at one end, formerly used 
in cnxtohing or stirring soap. 

BOfip-cnitduilg (sdp'kmch'ing), a. The pro- 
cess of emtemng or stirring soap in kettles.— 
BfiSP-druldtllng ifififibifiis, an apparatua for mlxiiig aoap. 


spiral wings and an upright shaft with radial arms, to 
which a rotary motion is communicated by gewrlng. 
When the tank is flUed with soap, the spiral wings act 
like screws, carrying up the heavier part of the materials 
towanl the top, and thoroughly intermixing the whole. 
BOfip*«artb (sop'^rth), M. Soapstone or steatite. 
80fip-4Il|dne (sfip'en^jin), tt. A machine upon 
which dabs of soap are piled to be crosscut 
into bars. Weale. 

BOfiper (Bo'p6r), n. [Early mod. £. also soper; 
< ME. sopare; < soap + -ei*!.] A soap-maker; 
a dealer in soap. [Obsolete or provincial.] 
Sopere and here sones for seiner han be knyghtes. 

Pirn Plowman (CX vi. 72. 
BOfip-fat (sop'fat), II. Fatty refuse laid aside 
for use in the making of soap. 

BOfip-flBk (sdp^fish), n. A serranoid fish of the 
genus Mhypnevs (or PromUropterus ) : so called 
from the soapy skin, several are found along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, as B. maeulattu, K 
. decoratut, and B.pUwUonu. See cut under Bhyptieus. 
BOap-firaillB (sop'fram), n. A series of square 
frames locki^ together, designed to hold soap 
while solidifying, preparatory to its being cut 
into bars or cakes. 

The interior width of soap-framee corresponds to the 
length of a bar of soap, and the length of a frame is equal 
to toe thickness of about twenty bars of soap. 

WaU, Soap-making, p. 80. 

BO&P-glne (sdp'glfi), It. A gelatinous mass re- 
sulting from the boiling together of tallow and 
lye. 

BOfip-houBe (Bop'hons), it. A bouse or building 
in which soap is made. 

SO&pineBB (so'pi-nes), n. The state or quality 
of Deing soapy. Bailey, 1727. 

BOftp-keitle (sop'ket^l), it. A soap-boiler. 
BOftpleBB (sop'les), a, [< soap + -toss.] Lack- 
ing soap; free from soap; hence, unwashed. 

He accepted the offered hand of his new friend, which 
. . . was of a marvellously dingy and eoaidem aspwt. 

Bulwer, Pelham, xlix. 

BO&p-linimant (sdp'lin^i-ment), n. A liniment 
composed of soap (10 part's), camphor (5), oil 
of rosemary (1), alcohol (70), and water (14): 
an anodyne and rubefacient embrocation. 
BO&p-loci: (sdp^lok), It. A lock of bair worn 
oik the temple and kept smoothly in place by 
being soaped; hence, any lock brushed apart 
from the rest of the hair, and carefully Kept 
in position. [U. B.] 

As he stepped from the oars he . . . bmahed his SMqs- 
loekn forward with his hand. The Century, XXXVI. 249. 

BO&p-m&ker (sop^ma^k^r), a. A manufacturer 
of soap. 

Boap-mfiking (sdp'ma^ing), n. The manufac- 
ture of soap; soap-boiling. 

BOfip-niill (sdp'min, it. 1. A machine for cut- 
ting soap into thin shavings, preparatory to 
dr^n^ it, and as a step toward fitting it for 
grind mg. — 2. A mill for grinding dry soap, in 
the manufacture of bath-soap and other soap 
powders. 

BOfipnnt (sdp'nnt), n. 1. Same as soapberry.^ 
2. The fruit of an East Indian climbing shirab. 
Acacia condnna ; also, the plant itself. The long 
flat pods have a saponaceous property, and are much osm 
in Bombay as a detergent, especially in a wash for the 
head. They ore also used as a deobstruent and expecto- 
rant and in Jaundice. Also eoappod. 

BOfilP-pfill (sdp'pan), II. In the manufacture of 
soap, a large pan or vessel, generally of cast- 
iron, in which the ingredients are boiled to the 
desired consistence. 

The toap-pan or copper {ot, as the Frendk and Ameri- 
cana tenn it, kettle) is sometimes made of cast-iron, to 
several divisions, united together by iron cement 

WaU, Soap-makiiig, p. XT. 

SOfip-plant (sdp'plant), n. One of several 
plants whose bulbs serve the purpose of soap ; 
particularly, the Californian L%lorogahtm pome- 
ridianum, of the lily family, it is a stout brown- 
isb plant, from 1 to 8 feet high, with long linear leaves 
and a spreading panicle of white flowers. The bulb^ 
which is from 1 to 4 Inches thick, when divested of Its 
coat of dnrk-brown fibers, produces. It nibbed on wet 
cloth, a thick lather, and u often substituted for soup. 
Also called eoap-apfUe and eoapdndJb, and, together wim 
some plants of a almilar property, by the Mexican name 
amcle. ZygadenuM FremontiU, also CsUlomlan, it another 
soap-plant— Xndton BOap-pja&t, a name ascribed to the 
soapberry Sapind%u aeuntmatiu, and to the CMorqgafum. 
BOftp-plfiBter (sfip'plAs't^r), n. A plaster com- 
posea of curd soap (10 ounces), yellow wax (124 
ounces), olive-oil (1 pint), oxid of lead (15 
ounces), and vinemr (1 mulon). 
sOfip-pM (sfip'pod), ft. 1. One of the legumes 
of several Chinese species of Cwsalpinia/ also, 
the plant itself. The lemmes are saponaceous, 
and are employed by the Chinese as a substi- 
tute for soap. — 2. Same as soqpiittf, 2. 


soap-tree (sdp'tr^), 
SapinduB /Sapanaria. 


aoapweed (sop'wed)^ n. A plan^ Agtm hetera- 
oontAa. or some other species ox the 


•oapreet 

seaproot (Sdp'ret), n. l. A Spanish herb, Ggp- 
Struthium, whose root contains sapo- 
nin, Also called Egyptian or Bpaniik soaproot 
-—2. A Californian bulbous plant, Leucaerinim 
montanum, of the lily family, bearing ‘white 
framnt flowers close to the ground in early 
spring. Seaproot la aaad by the Digger ludlaiii to take 
trout. At the season of the year when the atreama ran 
but Utile water, and the fish collect In the deeneet and 
Widest holes, they out off the water above such holes in 
the ttreaiD, and put soaproot rubbed to a lather into Uio 
bdeB, which soon causes the flah In the holea to float stupe- 
fied on the eurfaoe. 

soapstone (sdp'stdn), n. A variety of steatite 
(see tale ) ; specifically, a piece of such stone 
used when heated for a griddle, a foot-warmer, 
or other like purpose. 

He . . . flahed up a dlauaed toapBtem from somewhere, 
put It on the stove that vraa growing hot for tlie early bak- 
ing, and stood erect and patient — like a guard — till the 
aoapKUfm was warm. Ths Ceniuty, XL. 581. 

soap-suds (aop^sudzO* a. pi. A solution of soap 
in wat.er ^rred till it froths; froth of soapy 
water. 

Fhlb Cook left her evening wash tult, and appeared at 
her door in . . . and general dampnesa. 

Chorgt JSUoty Janet's Repentance, iv. 

n. The soapberry-tree 
See Boaphenry, 

' tn^ Ag 
of the same ge- 
nus. ^e amok. 
soapwood (sdp'whd), H. A West Indian tim- 
ber-tree or shrub, Clethra tini/oUa. 
soap-works (sop^w^rks), n. Bing, or pi. A place 
or building for the manufacture or soap. 

The high price of potash, and the diminished price as 
well as improved quality of the erude 8oda% have led to 
their general adoption in scMiMsorla. IXre, Diet., III. SIS. 

SOapwort (sdp'w^rt), n, 1 . A plant of the genus 
SaponarM, chiefly S, 
officindliB. Itisasmootli 
perennial herb, a rather 
stout rambling plant a 
foot or two high, oearing 
white or pinkish flowers, 
native in Europe and 
western Asin, and run- 
ning wild from gardens in 
America. Its leaves and 
roots abound in saponin ; 
they produce a froth when 
rubbed in water, and are 
useful as a cleansing 
agent. They can be em- 
moyed with advantage, It 
n said, in some final pn> 
esMes of washing silk and 
wodi, imparting a pecu- 
liar gloes without inlur- 
ing the most sensitive 
ooior. (Also called hemn- 
dng-bti, /uAsr’s-Aef^, and 
hr many other names. See 
out under priol.) S.Vaeea- 
ria( roeoaria vutgarUX the 
cow-herb^ also contains 
saponin. S, emgpUom, 8. 

CakbrUtOy and 8. ocymoi- 
ds$ ture finer Enropean species desirable in cnlture. 

2. Any plant of the order Lindley. 

— 0oa]nrarb'fentta]i. seepeniton. 
ioapy (sd'pi), a. 1. Consisting of or eoutain- 
ing soap; resembling soap; having some of 
the properties of soap; sa^naceons. 

All soaps and soamr substances . . . resolve solids, and 
sometimes attenuate or thin the fluids. 

Afh%tthno^ On Diet, i. 

2. Smeared with soap : as, soapy hands. 

Our soapy laundresses. JRandUph, Conceited Peddler. 

3. Belonging to or characteristic of soap : as, 
a soapy taste ; a soapy feeling. 

The backgrounds to all these figures have been scraped 
off, leaving a aoapy light color. 

TAs Obfitery, XXXVn. 072. 

4. Smooth-tongued; unctuous; plausible; flat- 
tering. [Slang.] 

floar^ (sor), V. i, [Early mod. B. also sore; < ME. 
Boreny sooren, < OF. essoreir, essorer^ F. essoreTf 
lay out, mount, or soar, dial, essourer^ air clothes, 
se: Pr. cBsawreiary eisaurar = It. sorare, soar, 
< LL. ^exaturarcf expose to the air, formed < L. 
sap, out, + auray a breeae, the air: see uwral.J 
1. To mount on wings, or as on wings, through 
the air; fly aloft, as a bird or other winged 
creature: specifically, to rise and remain on the 
wing without visible movements of the pinions. 
The specific mode of flight is specially distinguiiuied from 
say one In which the wings sre flapped to best the sir; 
bat the term Boaring Is also loosely applied to any llgbi, 
easy flight to a great height with little advance In any 
other direction, whatever be the action of tlie winga, as 
of a skylark rising nearly vertically from the ground. In 
the case of heavy-bodied, shori-winged birds which fly up 
thoa the action Is often imeclfled as rodkHng or Unming 
(see these verbs). A kind of swift wayward soaring, as of 
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<h« fwaiiow, Is nflsB usDad Bkkiming, iosiliit mmoUI- 
oalbr 10 eidj^ or saiUiiff no the air, is bast diown In tha 
flight of long-wingad birdA whatiier their wings ba atthar 
narrow and sharp, or ample and blantk as tha slhaifOii^ 
frigate, and some other sea-blrdA storks, oransA and soma 
other large waders, turkev-buoMkrds and other vulturaa, 
essdes, kites, and some other large birds of pray. It is 
capable of being ladsflnitel^ protracted, either on a horl- 
sontal plane, or at a oonslaerable Inclination upward, at 
least in some oases: but most birds which soar tea higiier 
level without beating the wings take a spiral course, 
mounting as much as they can on that part of aaoh lap 
which is against the wind, and this action la nsuafly tpd* 
olfied as gyrating or cMkng. 

So have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
scoring upwards, atnging as he rIaeA and hopss to to 
heaven, and climb above the doudt. 

Jsr. Taykr, Sermon, The Betnm of PrayerA U. 

2. To mount or rise aloft; rise, or seem to rise, 
lightly in the air. 

Flames rise and link by fits; at last thay soar 
In one bright blasA and then descend no more. 

Drydsn. 

He could sec at once the hime dark shell of the onpolA 
the slender soaring grace of Giotto's oampanUe, ana the 
quaint octagon of San Giovanni in front of them. 

OBoryB Eliott Romola, lil. 
We miss the cupola of Saint (Maous soaring in trinmph 
above the triumplial monument of the heathen. 

M. A. JProomant VenloA p. 78. 

8. To float, as at the surface of a liquid. [Bare.] 
*Tli very likely that the shadow of your rod . . . wOl 
cause the Chubs to sink down to the bottom with fear: 
for they be a very fearful fish, . . . but they will present- 
ly rise up to the top again, and lie there souring till some 
widow affrights them again. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler (ed. lfl68X P< 

4. To rise mentally, morally, or socially ; as- 
pire beyond the commonplace or ordinary level. 
How high a pitch his resolution soars t 

Shak., Rich. 11., L 1. log. 
But know, young prince, that valour sours above 
What the world calls misfortune and affliction. 

Addison, Cato, iL 4. 
In every age the first necessary step towards truth has 
been the renunciation of those soariim dreams of the hu- 
man heart which strive to picture the cosmic frame as 
other and fairer than it appears to the eye of the impair 
tial observer. Lotss, MiorocosmaB<trans.X I., Int., p. vii. 

80ar^ (sor), 11 . [< soar\ t>.] 1. The act of soar- 
ing, or rising in the air. 

The churches themselves [of Rome] are generaUy ugly. 

. . . There is none of the li^im and soar which one may 
see even In the Lombard churohes. 

Lowell, Fireside TravelA P- 800. 

2. The height attained in soaring: the range 
of one who or that which soars. [Hare.] 
Within soar 

Gf towering eagleA to all the fowls he seems 
A plMBuix. Milton, V. L., v. 270. 

floar^, n. Bee sore^. 

BOarant (sdr'ant), a. [< OF. essorant, ppr. of 
BBBorer, monn’i, soar: see soarl.] In her.y fly- 
ing aloft, poised on the wing, as an eagle, 
floar-eaglet, soar-falcont, n. See sore^agley 

Bore-falcon. 

Boarmgly (sor'ing-li), adv. [< soaring + 

As if soanng; so as to soar; with an upward 
motion or direction. 

llieir summits to heaven 
Shoot souringly forth. 

Byron, Ifanfred, 1. 1. 

floave (so-fl've), odr. [It., < L. suavis, sweet, 
grateful', delightful : see suave,] In music, with 
sweetness or tenderness. 

SoaTemente (s^&-vA-men'te), adv, [It.,< soave, 
sweet: see soave, suave,] Same as soave, 
sob^ (sob), V , ; pret. and pp. sobbed, ppr. sob- 
bing. [< ME. sohben, < AS. ^sohbian, a secondary 
or collateral form of sedjian, sidfian, lament; 
perhaps connected with OH(>. sQftOn, sMeon, 
MHO. sMien, siufeen, Q. seufsen, sob, sigh, < 
OHG. sii/t, a sob, sigh (cf. loel. sypHr, a sob- 
bing), < sufan (ss AS. si^n, etc.), drink in, sup: 
see sup, sop. Cf.aobS.j T^intrans, \, To sigh 
strongly with a sudden heaving of the breast 
or a kind of convulsive motion : weep with con- 
vulsive catchings of the breath. 

He . . . sort gan wex a 

And wepte water with his cyghen and wended tha tyraa 
That encre he dede dede that derc God dlsplesad ; 
Swowed and soMed and sykad ful ofte. 

Pisrs Plowman {WU xiv. m 
Sweat father, cease your tears: for, at your grief, 

See bow my wretched sister sobs and waepA 

8hai., Tit And., tU. 1. 187. 
2. To make a sound resembling a sob. 

File Ocean in unquiet riumber lay, 

And tha wild winds flaw round, sobbing In their dlimay. 

ShOky, Adonai^v. 
n. trans. 1. To give forth or utter with sobs; 
particularly, to say wiHi sobbing. 

Ha sobs his soul out in the gnrii of blood. 

Pops, Iliad, svi. 41A 


2. In to dhadsffl the tons 4f 

damping the string, or relaaiiig ths finger by 
whlA iils stwmeJ: 

gfflb^ (sob), ti. C< 8o6i, e«] 1 . A convulsive heav- 
ing of the breast and inspiration of breath, 
under the impulse of painful emotion, and ac- 
companied with weeping: a strong or convul- 
sive sigh. It consim ^ a shori, convulsive, 
somewhat noisy respiratory movement. 
Herewith hir swidlhig sdbbss 
Did tie hh totm ffoSstalkA 

Qassotgns, riillomaaa (Sta^a GIm, etc. . ad. Arbar, p 8S). 

Ill go in and weep, . . . 

(brack my clear voice with ssbs* 

aM.,T.aDd€..lv.lU4. 

2. A sound resembling the sobbing of a human 
being. 

The Uramulous sob at tha complaining owl 

irsrdnmrtA.. (Wabilfr.) 

BOb^ pret. and pp. sobbed, ppr. sob- 

bing, [mb. a var. ot sop: see sop, st^. Of. 
sobi.l 1. To sup; suck up. BaUHveU, fProv. 
Eng.] —2. To sop ; soak with a liquid. [Prov. 
Eng. and U. S.] 

The trcA being sobbed and wet, swoIIa Mortimer. 

The highlands are sobbsd and boggy. 

Mots York Hsreid, Latter from (marlaiton. {BurUstt.) 

BOb^ (sob), V, i, ; pret. and pp. sobbed, ppr. sob- 
lure.] To frighten. HolW- 

It waa not ot dd that a Oonspiracia of Bishops could 
frustrate and sob oft the right of the people. 

Mdton, Reformation In Eng., L 

BObal, n. Same as soboU. 

SObbiu (BOb'ing), n. [< ME. sobbing, sobbynge ; 
verbaln. of sob*, e.] The act of one who sobs ; 
a series of sobs or sounds of a similar nature. 
BObbillgly (sob'mg-li), ado. With sobs. George 
E/fo^Felix Holt, xxxvti. 

BObeit (s6-be'it), cord. [Frop. three words, so 
be it, if it be so; cf. albeit, nowheit,] If it be 
so ; provided that. 

The heart of his friend oared little whither he went, ao- 
beit he were not too much alone. 

LongfsOow, Hyperion, ti. 9. 

BObor (sd'bbr), a, [< ME. sober, sobur, sobre, < 
OF. (and F.) sobre ss Sp. Pg. It. sobrio, < L. so- 
brius, sober, < so-, a var. of so-, apart, used priv- 
atively, 4* ebrius, drunken : see ebrious, ebriely. 
The same prefix occurs in L. socors, without 
heart, solvere, loose (see solve),] 1. Free from 
tbe iuflaenoe of intoxicating liquors ; not drunk ; 
unintoxicated. 

Mer, How like yon the young German ? . . . 

Por. Very vilely in tbe morning, when he Is sober, and 
most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk. 

8hak., H. ot V., L 2. 98. 

2. Habitually temperate in the use of li<|uor ; 
not given to the use of strong or much drmk. 

A sober man Is Percivale and pure ; 

But once In life waa fluster’d with new wine. 

Tennyson, lierlln and Vivien. 

8. Temperate in general character orhabit; free 
from excess; avoiding extremes ; moderate. 

Be sobre ot sygte and of tongA 
In etynge and in bandlyngc and in alia thi fyue witUs. 

Piers Ptowman (B), xiv. 58. 
A man of sober life, 

Fond of his friend and civil to his wile: 

Hot quite a madman, though a pasty fell, 

And much too wise to walk into a well. 

Pope, Imit. of Hor., II. IL 188. 

4. Guided or tempered by reason; rational; 
sensible; sane; sound; aispassionate ; com- 
monplace. 

A sober and humble distinction must ... be made be> 
twtxt divine and human things. 

Bacon, Physical FsbIeA 11., Expl> 
The dreams ot Oriental fancy have become the seder 
facte of our cveiy-day life. 

0, W. Hdmst, Jfed.Eaaiqra,p.8i8. 

5. Free from violence or tumult; serene; calm; 
tranquil; self-controlled. 

Then the se wex sober, seilt the wyndts ; 

Calme was the coursA clensit the sIta 

BestrvdUm OL B. T. 8.X L 4088. 
With such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere 'twas spenA 
As if he had but proved an argument. 

fflkaS„T. of A., lil.5.fl. 
I'd have you lober jmd contain yourssilt 

B, Jotmn, Every Man in hi|i Humour, 1. 1. 

6. Modest; demure; se^te; staid; dignified; 
serious; grave; solemn. 

He sag ther ydal men ful ftronge 

A I ‘ ‘ “ 


He les ther ydel men ful ftronge 
A aafride to hen (hem fl with sabre soun, 

t damned eiior but some mbsr brow 
bless It, tmd igq^e It vtllii a tMtt 

■ SM,, If. cf ¥.,1118.71. 
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WlMt pavto gigr Vrinoa from loftar Biwtnf 

Prior, Aim*, 11. 

the **Ck)od 4 »etiir«d Mui*’ wee Mther when oonopared 
with the ileh dvelleqr eC **Bhe Stoom to OoD^ner/* 

Mamiitnft Ooldimlth, 

7. Pliin or elxnple in color; somber; dull. 

HUm ohell my friend Petmohlo do me gnuse» 

Ahd otter me dieguited tn eoSer robes 
To old Beptisto is a soho<dmaiter 
WeU seen in moslo, to instmot Biaaos. 

i9%a».,T. of the S., I 2. 182. 
twilight srsy 

Hed in her soSer livery all thiiun clad. 

Maim, P. L.» iv. 608. 
Antnmn bold, 

With universal tinge of soter gold. 

Moatit Bndymion, L 

8. Little; small; mean; poor; weidt. Jamie^ 
son, [Obsolete or Bcoteh.] 

Herald, salth he, tdl the lord Governor and the Lord 
Huntley that we have entmred yonr country with a tober 
fXMupaay (whioh in the language of the Soots is poor and 
mean) : your army is both great and fresh. 

BsyMn, Hist. Reformaaon, 1. 90. (DavUi.) 
■■BntS-a CooL ooUeoted, unimpassioned, steady, staid, 
somber. Sbbor differs from the words compared under 
preee in expresslim the absence of exhilaration or excite- 
ment whether physical, mental, or spiritual, whether 
beneffolal or hannf ul. 

sober (sd'b6r>, r< ME. mheren, < LL. aohri* 
are, make sober, < L. eobrius, sober: see aoher, 
o.] 2, trans, 1. To make sober; free from in- 
toxication. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

There shallow draughta intoxicate the bnun, 

And drinking largely ooboni us again. 

PofM, Rasay on Criticism, 1. 218. 

at. To mitigate ; assuage ; soften ; restrain. 

A ! my lord, ^ It like yow at this lefe tyme. 

1 be-aeche you, for my sake tober youre wllle. 

Dekrwtion qf Tmy (£. B. T. S.X 1. 8491. 
Thy Fadir that in heneti is moste. 

He vppofi hlghte. 

Thy sorowes for to tobir 

To the he base me sente. Fofir Plays, p. 246. 

8. To make serious, grave, or sad : often fol- 
lowed by down. 

The essential qualities of . . . majestic sfmpllci^, pa- 
thetic eamestnesa of auppllcatloii, tobered by a profound 
reyerenoe, are common between the translmons fincor- 
porated into the EngUah LiturBT] and the originals. 

Maeaulasf, Hist. Eng., xlv. 

The uanally buoyant spirits of his attendant had of late 
been materlaiiy tobered down. 

Barham, Ingoldaby Legends, I. 88. 

n. intram. To become sober, in any sense of 
the word. Especially— (a) TO recover frmn intoxioa- 
tion : generally with up. (o) To become staid, serious, or 
grave : often followed by dotm. 

Vance gradually tobered down. Buiwer, {Imp. JHct.) 

But when we found that no one knew which way to go, 
we tobered down and waited for them to come np ; and it 
was well we did, for otherwise probably not one at ns 
would ever have reached California, because of our Inex- 
perienoe. The Century, XLI. IIS. 

sober-bloodsd (sd'b^r-blud^ed), a. Free from 
passion or enthusiasm; oool-blooded; cool; 
calm. [Bare.] 

This same young toberddooded bcnr, ... a man cannot 
make him langh. dSak., SHen. IV., Iv. 8. 94. 

sobeviss (so'bAr-iz), «. ; pret. and m>. soherieed, 
ppr. eoberizing. [< eober 4- -ice.] I, tram* To 
make sober. [Rare.] 

And I was thankful for the moral tight, 

That tnberUad the vast and wild delight. 

Ousts, Tales of the HaU, vt 

Taming hsr head, ... she saw her own face and form 
in the gluts. Sncb xelleotlont are odberiting to plain peo- 
ple ; their own eyes are not enchanted with the image. 

CktakMe BrorM, Shirley, vii. 

12, intrane. To become sober. [Bare.] Imp. 

Diet. 

Also spelled eoheriae, 

SObttrbrf (s6'bS]vU), a. [< me. eoberly; < eober 
4 *^.] Bober; solemn; sad. 

He naa nat right fat, I undertake, 

But loked holwe, and tharto wAsrly. 

Chaueer, Qen. PmL to 0. T., L 280. 

•ObttrlST (s5^bSr-li), adv. [< ME. soberly, eobre- 
HcBs, eobwrly, eooyrly; < eober 4 In a 

sober manner, or with a sober appearance, in 
any sense of the word eober. 

B 0 bttr* 1 llllulttd(sd'bA»«<min^ded),a. Temperate 
in mind ; Sfdf-eontroUed and rational. 

Young man lOmwIae axbort to ba tebermbtOeA. 

Tit. It a 

sobttr-niilldttdim (sd^bSr-mlnMed-nes), n. 
Sobriety of mind; wise self-control and mod- 
em^on. 
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To hiduaa habits of modaaty, hamttlty. tamparanoa, 
frogaUty, obadtanaa— 'In one word, 
jBjp. Poniout, Sermon bafore the Dnivaraity of CambridM. 

soberness (sd'bSr-nes), ». £< ME. eobymee, 
eobumeeee; < 4 -ness.] The state or char^ 

acter of being sober, in any sense of the word; 
sobriety. 

Bdbumettt. Sobriatas, modeatia. Prompt. Pero.,p.4/eB, 

I am not mad, moot noble Pestui, but speak forth the 
words of truth and tobemtet. Acts xxvi. 28. 

sobersides (sd'hSr-sidz), n. A sedate or serious 
person. [Humorous.] 

You deemed yonrself a melancholy mbertidet enongh ! 
Miss Panshawe there regards you as a second IMogenesin 
his tab. Charts BronUf', ViUett^ xxvilL 

sober-suited (so'b^r-su^ted), a. Clad in dull 
colors; somberly dressed. 

Gome, civil night, 

Thou tober^iuited matron, all in black. 

Shak., U. and J., ill. 2. 11. 

sobol^ (sd'bol), n. [< Pol. eobol = Buss. eoboU, 
sable : see «« 6 /c.] The Russian sable, Muetela 
ffiheUina, See cut under sable. 

SObole, BObor^ (sd'bol, -bol), n. [< L. aoboles.'] 
Same as soboles. 

soboles (sob Y)- 1 « 7 .), n. [NL., < L. soboles, more 
prop, suhohs, a sprout, shoot, < sub, imder, 4 
oforo, increase, grow.] In hot., a shoot, or 
creeping underground stem; also, a sucker, or 
a shoot in a wider sense. 

SOboliferOUS (sob-o-lif'e-ms), a: [< NL. soboles 
4 h.ferre = K. 6 carl.]“ bi hot, bearing or pro- 
ducing soboles ; pro<lucmg strong, lithe shoots. 

Sobri^e (so-brftn'ye), n. [Bulg. sobrai^e {so- 
branie) == Buss, sobranie, an assembly, gather- 
ing.] The national assembly of Bulgaria, it 
conelsta of one chamber, and is compoaed ox membera 
chosen to the number of one for every 10,000 Inhabitants. 
On extraordinan cMrcaaiona a Great Sobronje is summoned, 
composed of twice this number of members. Also written 
Sobranye. 

SObret, a. A Middle English form of sober. 

sobrssaultf, n. An obsolete form of somersault. 

Sobret^, n. A Middle English form of sobriety. 

sobriety (so-bn'e-ti), w. [< ME. solfcrtc, sohrete, 
< Oi\ sohrete, P. soMitS =s Pr. sohritat, sohrie- 
tat ss Sp. sohriedad = Pg. sobriedade =s It. so- 
Jnieid, \ L. sobrieta{t-)H, moderation, temper- 
ance, < sobrius, moderate, temperate: see so- 
brr.] The state, habit, or character of being 
sober. Especially— (a) Temperance or moderation in 
the use of strong drink. 

The English In tlieir long wars in the Netherlands first 
learned to drown tberoaeivtsi with Immoderate drinking. 
... Of all the northern nations, they had been before this 
most commended for their tobri^. Camden, Ellxabetli, ill. 
(8) Moderation in general eondnot or character; avoid- 
ance of exceas or extremes. 

The thriddo stape of is sette and loki mesure ine 

wordes. Ayenbile of Inwyi (E. E. T. 8.), p. 264. 

That women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with 
shamefacedness and mbriety; not with broiued hair, or 
gold, or pearla, or costly array. 1 Tiro. li. 9. 

We admire the eobrieiy and elegance of the arohlteotnral 
accessories. C. C. Perkine, Italian Sculpture^ p. 86 . 

(e) Beasonablenets ; saneness ; soundness ; as, tobriely of 
Judgment 

Our English tobritiy. and unwillingness, if I may use the 
phrase, to make fools of ourselves, 1ms checked our philo- 
sophical ambition, l^etlie Stephen, Eng. Thought, t f 60. 
(A Modest or quiet dem^inor ; composure ; sedateness ; 
^iilty; gravity; staidness. 

In the other's silence do I see 
Maid's mild behaviour and tobriety. 

Shak., T. of the 8., i. 1. 71. 

Though he generally did his best to preserve the grav- 
ity and tobriety befitting a prelate, some flaahea of his mill- 
tmry spirit would, to the last, oooasionally break forth. 

Macaulay, Blot Eng., vi. 
«ByXL (a) and (b) AbtHnence, Temperance, etc. See ab- 
ttemioutMtt.~‘(o) and (d) Soberness, moderation, moder- 
a^ess, rogulanty, steadiness, quietness. 

80bri<met (sd-bre-ka'), it. [Also soubriquet; < 
F, sobriqitet formerly soubriquet, eotbriquet, a 
surname, nickname, formerly also a jest, quip; 
prob. a transferred use of OP. soubriquet, soubs- 
oriquei, a chuck under the chin, < sous, soubz 
(F, sous) (< L. sub), under, 4 briquet, brichet 
bruchet, bnmhet, F, bretdtet, the breast, throat, 
brisket : see sub- and brisket.'} A nickname ; a 
fanciful appellation. 

** Amen ** was not the real name of the missionary ; but 
it was a eobriquet bestowed by the aoldiera, on account of 
(he unotioii with whioh this partteular word was ordina- 
rily pronounced. Cooper, Oak Openings, xi. 

IOC, n- See sokeK 

ScKI. An abbreviation of Society. 

S 0 CS 86 ,S 0 CCSKe(Bok^|j),». r<()F. 80 f<i/; 6 (ML. 
sooagium)^ as fiofi 4 ^age,} Lx law, a tenure of 
lands in England by the performanoe of cer- 
tain determinate service: distinguished both 
horn hUght-eereke, In which the render was un- 


soeiftbls 

certain, and from viUeinage, where the service 
was of the meanest kind: the only freehold 
tenure in England after the abolition of mili- 
tary tenures. Socage has generally been dlstlnguiahed 
into free and viUein—free eooage, or common or timple too- 
age, where the service was not only certain but honorable, 
a* by fealty and the payment of a amall snm, aa of a few 
abilunga, in name of annual rent, and eiUein toeage, where 
the aervioe, though certain, was of a baser nature. This 
last tenure was the equivalent of what la now called copy- 
hold tenure. 

In tooage land— the land, that is, which was held by 
free tenure, but without mllltaiy service— the contest 
between primogeniture and gavel-fclnd was ttlll undecided 
tn the thirteenth century. P. PoUode, Land Laws, p. 57. 
CNiardllUlSllip in socage, a gaardianafafp at common law 
as an incident to lands held by socage tenure. It occurs 
where the infant is seised, by descent, of lands or other 
hereditamenta holden by that tenure, and is conferred on 
the nest of kin to the infant who cannot possibly inherit 
the lands from him. JfCnor.— Socage roll, the roll of 
those holding under socage tenure — that la, within a seke. 
Sfigliai GitSiE. E. T. £). P- 176 (gloss.). 

Also it ys ordeyned that the charter of the seld cite, 
with the ij. Sooage Jtoliee, shnllen be putt in the oomyn 
colonr. AMmA Oiidt (k E.T. 8.% p. 876. 

socager* soccager ( 80 k'y- 6 r), n. [< socage 4 
-orO A teuaut by socage; a socman. 

so-called (so'kdld), a. See so called, under so^, 
adv. 

BOCaloin (so-kal ' 9 -in), n. [< Soo(otra) (see Soeo- 
tran) 4 atom,} A bitter principle contaiuod in 
Socotrine aloes. See alikn. 

Boccage. soccager. See socage, socager. 

SOCCatedt, O. An erroneous form of socketed. 

SoccoMne, a. Bee Socotran. 

SOCdolager. See sockdologer. 

sodality (so'shia-bil'i-ti), n. [< P. sociabUitS 
ss Bp. soeiabilidad' ss Pg. sodabiUdade, < ML. 
80 ciabiUta{ 1 r)s, < L. sociabilis, sociable: see so- 
ciable.} Sociable disposition or tendency; dis- 
position or inclination for the society of others ; 
sociableness. 

finch then was the root and foundation of the eoeiobaUp 
of religion In the ancient world, so much envied by mod- 
em Pagana Warburton, Divine Legation, U. L 

The true ground fof society] is the acceptance of condi- 
tions which came into existence by the toeiabUity inhe- 
rent in man, and were developed by man's spontaneous 
search after convenience. J. Money, Bousseaxi, II. 188. 

sociable (sd'shlarbl), a. and n, [< F. sodabU 
rs 8 p. sodable s Pg. sodavel as ft. sodabUe. < 
L. sodabilis, sociable, < sodare, associate, join, 
accompany: see sodate.} 2* a. If. Capaole of 
being conjoined ; fit to be united in one body 
or company. 

Another law there is, which touoheth them as they are 
toeiable parts united into one body ; a law which bindeth 
them each to serve noto other’s good. 

Booker, Eccles. Pdlty, L 3. 

2. Disposed to associate or unite with others ; 
inclined to company; of social disposition; so- 
cial; of animals, social. 

Society is no comfort 

To one not todaUe. Shak., Cymbeline, Iv. 2. IS. 

3. Disposed to be friendly and ameable in 
company ; frank and companionable ; conver- 
sible. 

This Hacilente, signtor, begins to be more todaMe on a 
sudden, methinke, than he was before. 

B. Joneon, Every Man out of his Humonx*, iv. 6. 

4t. Friendly: with reference to a particular 
individual. 

Is the king toeiable, 

And bids thee live? Beau, and Ft, 

The toeiable and loving r<mroof of a Brother. 

MUUm, Beformation in Eng., L 

5. Affording opportunities for sociability and 
friendly conversation. 

I will have no little, dirty, second-hand chariot new 
furbished, but a large, toeiaobs, weUjpainted coach. 

Wyeherli^, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v. 1. 

6 . Characterized by sociability and the ab- 
sence of reserve and formality: as, a sociable 
party. — 7. Of, pertaining to, or constituting 
society ; social. [Rare.] 

His divine discourses were chiefly spent in preoaing men 
to exercise those graces whioh adorn the toeuMe state. 

AUerbury, Sermona I- x. 
Sociable weaver or weaver-birtt. See weaverbird, 
and cuts under PhOeUtrut and htve-mSL •SOTL 2 endh. 
Social, Soetable, friendly, eoinrounioative, familiar. So far 
as toeied and tooiable are like in meaning, todablB is the 
stronger and more familiar. They may differ in that eo- 
ct'oi may express more of the permanent character, and 
toeiable the temporaxy mood: man is a toeial beiog, but 
is not always inmned to be todablt. 

12. n. 1 . An open four-wheeled carriage with 
seats facing each other. 

They set oat on their Htlle party of pleasure ; the chU- 
dren went with their modier, to their great delight, In the 
tooiable. Mitt Edgeworth, i^oda, xix. 

8 . A tricycle with seats for two persons side 
by side. 



A toMU is » wlds mtohtne liftving two Mali, aide 
side. This style of cycle has been used in Sdrope for 
wedding trips. Tr0une Book ^ Bpotit, p. Mi. 

8 . A kind of oouoh or chair with a ouryed 
S-shaped back, and seats for two persons^ who 
sit side by side and partially facing each other. 
Also called tfis-d-fna. — 4. A gathering of people 
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affeot of exiitliig Mwlil fcrecs and th^reaalt oatha gan* 
oral wiU-beIng of tha oommiity, withont dliaoOydtwmi^ 
log or agpounding the waorlas or axamlnlfw iha prob* 
lems of soQlolonr, dt which tt may ba oottnaarad aa a 
branoh-^-Bodal Stll|lM| that hraa^ of toelolw which 
traaU of tha oondltions of tba fetabiUty or eqnilyfbrliim of 
the dlllerant parts of tooiaty or the theory of tha mtitiial 
sction sad raaction of oontemporanaous soolal i^anomaoa 
on eaoh othar. girlng riaa to what is oallad $oM ordsr.~« 


on oecn otnar, giring naa to wnat u oauaa sosmm orasr.~> 

for social puiposes; an in^rmal party: espe- godalwar, /n ihSl *<it,«bawitt«o-Ma.a>in^^ fodalllttc 
daily, a social church meeting. (17. d.j the Italian tribes specially tanned the Milas (aselO of tha Of, 

or a couple of tickets to onoraOT theater. virtually obtained ^ ^ey 

W • wmpw ui w w*pw» ur stTOTa fOf. though at the oipeiiso of inuch bloodshad. Also 

oenftify, Aa. ^a. ^ ^ 

aoeiableness (so'shia-bl-nes ), n. [< sooidhle + ing part in the moaamont ~ sodil waSM rawMm 

Sociable character or disposition; in- including hoimaM or yeUowJacketa, build larro 
elioation to comiMmy and social inforoourse; am slS 

aociabihty. Jtoilew, 1727. WmSua 

BOCiabty (sd'shia-bu), odr. In a sociable man- sooial-daillOCrAtic (so'sbal-dem-^krat'ik), a. 
ner; with free intercourse; conversibly; fa- Of or pertaining to the Social Democrats ; char- 

mili^ly. 1727. acten^edby or founded on the principles of the . „ / * v v /a* u 1 4 \ t-. 

Boeial (so'shid), a, F. social = Sp. Pg. social democracy: as, sooial^emocraUd agita- WCiaUBttcally (sd-sh^lis ti-k{|l-l), I* ^ 
social =: It. soeiaU « G. sodaJy < L. soeialis, of tion. -Bodal-democratto party. Baino aa ds- socialirtic manner; in accordance with the 
or belonging to a companion or companionship moeracy (which tea, under socm& principles of socialism. 

Of association, social, < soeius, a companion, Sociales (so-si-a'lSz), «. pi, [NL., pi. of L. so- BOdalltyr (so-shi-al i-tv» X’ 


f to, or bhivaoteiMo of 


ZIs 0* Of, I 
socialism or its adv 
ing socialism: as, 4 soo^otel writet. 

It ttuat Im raatambafad tluA Itt a apeMKN larti or 
faotoiy each labottvar would ba uiidtr tha ay% not of one 
matter, but of tha whola commnalty. 

J, S, Mai,B6k, Seo&.,ll t f «. 

shp<>H8'tik},a. r<«odal«sl4-lo.] 
WJi, ^CfirVOMMUMH t<b or oharactenstic of the social- 
ists; baaed on the principles of socialism: as, 
sociaUsHe schemes; soeialikUe legislation. 

SMhiMto trottblaa d oloM boiM 
Betwixt tha ganeroua rich and gratefnl poor. 

Mtr$, Brtmminfft Aurora LMgh, tilt. 

The general tandahoy if to regard aa sotiaUiHd any hsi* 
tarfaranoa with properm undartakan by aoda^ on bmatf 
of Iha poor, Uia liimtatiQn of tha prtnolpla of laiaaasdmra 
in favour of tha auffering olaaaaa, ramcai aooial rafonn 
which diaturba the praaant ayatam of prlaata pmarty as 
regulated by free oompetttton. JBneyc, BHt, aXU* MS. 


F. aoMUt4 I 


fehoW; partner, associate, ally, as an adj. par- cialiSt sociable, social.] A group oi social as- It. sodaiifa, < L. sociaUta(U)Sf fellowshipi so- 
taking, sharing, associated, < segaf, follow : see cidians, corresponding to the family Clavelli^ ciality, < soeiatis^ social: see soeiaUl 1. The 
sequmt,^ 1. Disposed to live in companies ; nidss, character of being social ; social quality Or dis- 

delighting in or desirous of the company, fel- SociallllSB ( 86 ‘*'gi-a-li'ne), w. of. [KL.,<L. sooi- position; sooiabiuty: social intercourse, or its 
lowsuip, and codperation of others: as, man ofis, social, + >tn«. ] AsubiamUy of tiio family enjoyment.— 2. The impulses which cause men 
is a social animal. — 2. Companionable; socia- Apidm, including the genera Bomhus and ApiSy to form society. Suetal/Uiy, iu this seme, to a wM«r 
ble ; ready to mix in friendly relations or inter- the species of which live in communities ; the 
course with one’s fellows; also, characteristic social bees. Each ipeoiei to oompoMd of three o1mm> 
of companionable or sociable persons: as, so- of indivlduala— malw, females^d vrorkera They have 
M/t] tsLufAia • fl. nf jtnnknl inaf *be power of aecroting wax. from which their oelU are 

cm tastes , a man or fine socmi instincts. madiTMid the larviTare fed by the worker^ whose legs 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove are furnished with corbloula or poUen-baakets. Bee outs 

Thy martial spirit or thy meUd love f under Apidm^ bumbltbee, and eorbieulum. 

Pope, Epitaph on Withers. gocialiBatiOll, BOdaliBO. See socialisation, so- 
He {King John] was of an amiable diapoaition, aoeiof cialize, 

^ “i?® Jealoui of hto royal godalism (so'shal-ism), ». [as F. socialisms sa 

dignity that he mixed freely in the dances and other en- — a . oa 4- 

tertainments of the humblest of hto subjects. oP- SOCMhstnm , M social + 

PresaM, Eerd. and lao., it 23. -wwi.] Any theory or system of social orgam- 

8 . Of or pertaining to society, or to the com- 

munity as a body: as, soded duties, interests, the mdividual effort and competition on ...... 

usages, problems, questions, etc.; social sci- modem society resto, imdsuostitute for go d A l i g C (s 6 'shg.l-ix), e. t,\ pret. and pp. sodal- 


SoekUUy and Indtviduality, . . . liberty and dtoolpltiiib 
and all the other atandlng aittagontoma of practical Ufa 
J,S. MiU, Uberty, it 

8 OCialisati 0 IIJ[Bd^sh^l-i-zft'Bh^),u. IKsoeioHee 
+ -afioii J The act' of socializing, or the state 
of being socialized; the act of placing or es- 
tablishing something on a socialistic basis. 
Also spelled sodalisation. 

It waa neooaaary in order to bring about the toeUUim- 
dm of labour which now we aee. 

Fortdffhily Hw., B. S., Xtll. 648. 


Thou in thy aecreay, although alona 
Beat with thyself accompanied, aeek‘at not 
Soeiai communication. Muton, P. L., vllt 429. 

To love our neighbour aa ouraolvea to anoh a fundamen- 
tal truth for. regulating human society that by that alone 
one might detennine all the cases in eoeial morality. 


We could light pleaaantly pursue 
Our qiorts in social silence too. 

Seoti, Marmlon, I 


it oodperative action, would introduce a more 
perfect and equal distribution of the products 
of labor, and would make land and capital, as 
the instruments and means of production, the 
joint possession of the members of the com- 
munity. The name la used to include a great variety 
of aoci4 theories and reforms which have more or less of 
this character. 

What is characteristic of seeiaftom to the Joint owner- 


ised, ppr. socialising, [< social 4* hsc,] 1. To 
render social. 

The same forces which have thus far soeto/iimi mankind 
must neoeaaarlly. in Mr. Spencer’s view, go on to make 
the world a happier and bwter ong. 


Fonniyhtty N. S., XLin. 128. 
2. To form or regulate according to the theo- 
ries of sociaUsm. 

V. w .. iL Also spelled socfu/toc. 

Iv Int •hip by all the members of the community of the Instru- -ftHnllw rad'ahal.i^ nA« Tn a aooial vnatitiAV or 

’’ ments and means of production ; which carries with it BOwlEiiy vBO snfti *;» ^ manner or 

Ememon to very fair to the antagonistic claims of soli- the consequence that the division of the produce among way: ai^ to mingle somauy with one's neigh- 

tary and eoeial life. O, w. Heimse, Emerson, xi. the body of owners miut be a public act Mrformod ao- bora. ItaHham, 

4. In tmU.'. (a) Associating together; gregari- BOCtollMM (e6'slua-nes), n. Social character 

ous; given to flookiug; republican; sociable: SootoimSot ^ ^ priTst. own^l^^ disposition; sociability or sociality. Sailey, 

as, toeial ante, bees, wasps, or birds. (6) Colo- ^ ,^ 4 ,, J^. 

property over a^nst another atat^ doca away wlui all BOClatat (sO shl-at), V, i, [< L. SOCiatus, p]^ of 
ownershfp,onthepartof members of the state, of things soctare. Join, associate, accompany, < sodasy 
that do not perish in the using, or of their own labor hi partaking, associated, as a noun a companion, • 
orM«u,u»{«M^uca^u„to„da^ ^ow: see <!!f. owoclate.] tT-mo- 


nial, aggregate, or compound; not simple or 
solitsry: as, the soekef aseidians ; polyps. 

See iSoctotos. — 5. In hot,, noting species of 
plants, as the common r^weed (Amorosia iri- 
Jida), in which the individuals grow iu clumps 
or mtches, or often cover large tracts to the 
exclusion of other species. Species of sage-bmsb, 
the common white pine and other conifers forming exten- 
sive foreata, apeoies of seaweed, etc., are social.— Social 
fli***l^6**f ^ iSSoetodM Slid eZdesSfaidde.— Social bees, 
the Apidm, including the hive-bees : distinguished from 
mdUa^bees,cxAniredd^ See r8SMiAign«.-->8ocial 0 ^ 
traet,ororlgliial6oittraet See confruei— Social do- 
inocraQy, the principles of the Soolal Bmnocrats ; the 
aoheme or cratem of social and democratic reforms pro- 
posed and aimed at by the Social Demoorata of Germany 
and elaewhere; the pmty of the Social Demoorata.— So- 
cial Democrat, a member of a aociallstfc party found- 
ed in Germany in 1863 bv Ferdinand Laaaalle, whose 
ultimate object to the abolition of the preaeut forms of 
government and the substitution of a aocisltotic one in 
which labor Interests shtdl be anpreme, land and capi- 
tal shall both belong to the people, private oompeiltron 
ahall ceaae, its place being taken by aasoctotlons of work- 
irm-men, production shall be regulated and limited by 
officers chosen by the people, and the whole product of 
industry ahall be distributed among the producers. For 
the present its members content themaelvea vritb tbepro- 
motion of measures for the amelioration of the < 

of the working ciaaaea, such aa shortening Me 

labour forbidding the employment of chUdronhi faotoriea, 
and higher education for alL Social Democrats are 
found in many of the countries of Europe, as well i 

the United States. Since the fusion of the lissaalle „„ mt »»»... 

*y**i‘» ^ »of»lA.moot^ noltUT ia«uiorM rtortmjng ol «>• horn of 

the eonditlons^ the progress of society from one qpoob to Istde as Bpj^Pg. so^lUta at G. soc^Hst,. fUB BOdal 


Ctuisttsa SOOlaUsm, a doctrine of aomewhat socialistic 
tendency which sprang up in England about 1850, and 
flouriahM under the leadership of Charles Kingsley, 

Frederick D. Maniice, Thomas Hughes, and others. Hie 
main contentions of its adyocates were (1) that Chrtotton- . . ^ 

Ity should be directly applied to the ordinary buaineea of B0Ci4t6t (SO sbl-At), fl. [< 
llfe,andthMlnvlewof thlsthepresOTtsyidem ^oomim- the verb.] An associate, 
titiem should give place to cooperative associations both 
productive and distributive, where all might woiii toge- 
ther as brothers ; (2) that any outer change of the labor- 
er's life, as aimed at in most soclalfsHc schemes, would not 
suffice to settle the labor question, but that there must be 
an inner change brought about by Mucatiion and eleva- 
tion of character, 
that the aid of t 

than to remove all hostile legislation. A similar scheme 
ajnpeared aomewhat eariler in EVance. The doctrines of 
(uirtotlaii social lam, or timilar doctrines under the same 
name, have been frequently advocated in the United States. 

—Professorial 1001111101. ^tmtiMSoctalismti/theehair. 

-Socialism of tlw<fliair,aname(flrstuaed in ridicule 


They seem also to have a veiy great love for profeasors 
that are sincere : and, above all others, to desire to loofoto 
vrith them, and to be in their company. 

Bnnimn, Pilgrim’s Pr ograes, p. 864. 

[< L. sodatM, pp. : see 

/C« 

Fortitude to wisdom’s toeiaU, 

MiddMan, Solomon ParaphrsaeA vi. 
As for you, Dr. Reynolds, and your eoetotoa how nmoh 
» ye bound to his rnsjesty's clemency ! 

age brought about by educatton and eleva- Fuller, Church Btot, X. L 21 

Md*tlW<ii6Wtiv), a. [< wotote + -te,.] 
KzpressiBg assooiatioB, eoSperation, or aocom- 
paniment. [Bare.] 

The pure dative, the looatlva, and the tnetrutnental (in- 
clodl^ the eoeial), 

^VwiaAmw*. PJMW.AJa,XVn.79. 


in 1872 Ity Op|Mnbeim, one of the leaders of Me Natlonsl BCKStotUTlflill (s^'^H-e-t&'ri-BB)* o. [' 

Of or pertaining to society. 


[<soetotofp4* 


The all-sweeping besom of tetMadan reformation. 

. XoinS, Deeay of Beggiiv. 

o. [an F. sodSkdFc; as 
> pertaining to society; 


anoMer. ^meiotopy.-ftocUlopmtlo&Oft^ 
an operation of Me mind involving interoonrse wiM an- 
other intelligent being. Rrid.--Social See 

jonefton.— Social ScUmoe, the aolence of all Mat relates 
to the social condition, the relations and Me institutions 
which are involved In man’s extotenoe and hto well-being as 
a member of an organtoad community. It ooncerna itself 


+ -<«#.] I. n. One who advocates socialism* 


A philosopher of soolety, tn ssarObof laws Mat measure 
and forces Mat govern the 

Boetotp (sM^e-ti). It* ; ^ sodeUes (-tii^* t< 

A contest who can do most for the common good to not SOdSw as Pr* sodcuit as Bp BOdcdUld an Pg. 90d0" 
Me kind of competition which Si^toto rmdiato. ^ dadc m It. sodetd, < D. sodeta{ f-)s, oompanloii- 
s, Mm» PoL 1^, n. i. I a. society, < sodus, sbaring, partikingt wso* 
CSirifllaa eoplalMs believer in, <w an sdvooato^ the datM, as a honn a eompatiioii, fellow: see 
doc^nmofc^tiansociMism. seewc^^ X. FeBowtitip; ompimioiktilipi oom- 


crimlnato,paup^ni,andMelike. Zi Mas desto wtoh Me of Me dSatTs^fipeeitoim. SVoid the SitcMy of the vicloiUU 



Xli« aaiiitiiikfiiti wblidi bmtttiir and aotteii fNrivate io- 
Bufkit Itev. in Vranoe. 

at* l^arUoipAt^<m; aympathy, 

Xf Uia vavttadla in the enening. they we^ all nl 
with a h® voi " •-* — 


^ voioe, oalUng their n^hbors and kinrad'to 

^oeMtt olTheir griefe. Pwirehnu, mgrtmage^ p. 847. 

The tneaneat of the people, and snob aa hare leaat' «o- 
0 t$bf with the aeta and ortmea of hinga 

/ar. Taylor, (ftnp. Diet.) 

B, Those persons ooUeetivelv who are imited 
hy Hie eommon bond of neignboriiood and. in- 
tercourse, and who recognize one another as 
associates, friends, and aoqnaintance8.«-4. An 
entire civilized commnnitv, or a body of some 
or ail such communities collectively, with its or 
their body of common interests and aims: with 
especial reference to the state of civilization, 
thought, usage, etc., at any period or in any 
land or region, 

Although aaoMp and goremment are thua intimately 
conneoted with and dependent on each other, of the two 
aP 0 My la the greater. < J, C, Calhoun, Worka, 1. 6. 

Among philoaophioal nollttolana there haa been apread- 
ing the perception that theprogreaa of moiety la an erolu- 
tion. AT. Sponeor, Prin. of Biol., 1 117. 

Bpeclfloally--*5. The more cultivated part of 
any community in its social and intellectual 
relations, interests, and inHuences; in a nar- 
row sense, Hiose, collectively, who are recog- 
nized as taking the lead in fashionable life; 
those persons ox wealth and position who pro- 
fess to act in accordance with a more or less 
artificial and exclosive code of etiquette ; fash- 
ionable people in general : as, he is not received 
into sootety. In this sense frequently used ad- 
jectively :*a8, aociety people; mciety gossip; a 
ooeiety journal. 

SfooUty became intereatod, and opened ita ranka to wel- 
come one who had Juat received the brevet of ** Man of 
lA^ttera.** Uaytoard, Letter^ 1. ii. (Sneye. Diet,) 

Thoae envied ladlea have no more chance of eatabUah* 
Ing themaelvea in ooeioty than the benighted squire's wife 
in Homersetahlre, who reads of their doings in the Mom* 
Ing Post Thaekmty, Vanity Fair, xxzvli. 

As to oociety in 1887, contemporary commentators differ. 
For, according to aoine. ooeioty was always gambling, run- 
ning away with each other's wives, causing and coramit- 
MnijC scandals, or whispering them ; the men were spend* 


leaa. 


profligates, the women extravagant and heart* 
W. Bomnt, Fifty Years Ago, p 110. 


6. An organized association of persons united 
for the promotion of some common purpose or 
object^ whether religious, bengvolent, literary, 
scientific, political, convivial, or other ; an as- 
sociation for pleasure, profit, or usefulness; a 
social union ; a partnership ; a club : as, the 
Society of Friends : the Society of the Cincin- 
nati; a*sewing a friendly society. 

In this aenae the Church is always a vialble aocMp at 
men ; not an assembly, but a ooeioty. 

Bookor, Eooles. Polity, ill. 1. 

It is now near two hundred years ainoe the BoeiOty at 
Quakers denied the authority of the rite altogether, and 
gave go6d reasons for disusitm It. 

Bmunon, The Iiord’s Supper. 

Specifically — 7. In ecctea, laWf in some of the 
United States, the corporation or secular body 
organized pursuant to law with power to sue 
and be sued, and to bold and administer all the 
temporalities of a ireligious society or church, 
as distinguished from the body of communi- 
cants or members united by a confession of faith . 
When ao used In this speoiflo senses members of the so- 
ciety are those who are entitled under the law to vote tor 
tmsteea-- usually adults who have been atated attendanta 
for one year and have contributed to the support of the 
ofganlaation aooordlng to Its usagea while members of 
the church are those who have eotered into a religious 
covenant with one another. To a considerable extent 
both bodies are the same persons noting In different capa- 
ettiea Under the law In some Juiisdt^iona and in some 
denominations in all lorfaidifltlona there Is no snob dis* 
ZM MMtiWiS. Bee ameOffamiUo. 
.ioptmtlViwCtc., misly. Seethe 
quaUfylng wotda-^DpiMHl fiOttiliy. an assoolatton of 
women organised lor me supply of clothes to the poor : 
namsd from the Dorcas menttoiied In Acts ix. 88. fre- 
quently the members of the society meet at stated times 
and work in common. Pnrtiid payment la genenaiy re- 
quired ftom all except the very pooiett reolpitt 



trade aoolety, (Bng.1--iMiiFigillZDilor ntwm 
a jonnial whtoh ptmeissi to dntoqieit the dolnga of 
loiwhte society. ^Mlgfey Of Same 

as Order qf Ihe HtumfiiiNf (wtunh ee% under 
-^tOoMf JSOTt gee eBfeteWiop^ *, „ 
poiMiliM the lihrhter eodilf teptoe; poifty of a 

w 
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.. . league, lodge. 

Bocil. n. Plural of iocius, 

SodniaB ( 89 -siti'i-j^), a, and n, fa Sp. 1^. 
It. SocinianOf < NL. Sociniama, < Sodnua (It. 
Soezini) : sec dof.] 1. a. Pertaining to LieUiis 
or Paustus Socinus or their religious creed. 

II. n. One who holds to Socinian dootrineB. 
See Socinianiam, 

Socinianlsm (sp-siu^i-an-izm), n, [< Sochtkm 
4- 4am.} The aoctriaes of the Italian theol<^- 
ans Ijailius Socinus (1525-62) and Faustus So- 
cinus ( 1539 -1604) and their followers. The term 
is in theological usage a general one, and includes a con- 
siderable variety of opinion, llie Socinians beMeve that 
Christ was a man, miraculously conceived and divinely 
endowed, and thus entitled to honor and reverence, but 
not to divine worshii 
to perfect and compl __ 

way for his resurroctionv . 

Cbnstlauity : tliat baptism is a declarative rite mereW. and 
the Lord's Supper merely commemorative ; that oivine 
grace is general and exerted through the means of grace, 
not special and personally effloacious; that the Holy Spirit 
is not a distinct person, but the divine energy : that the 
authority of Scripture is subordinate to that of the reason ; 
that the soul is pure by nature, though contaminated by 
evil example amf teaching from a very early age ; and thm 
salvation consists in accepting Christ’s teaching and fol- 
lowing his example. The Socinians thus occupy theologi- 
cally a midway position between the Ariani, who main- 
tain the divinfi^ of Jesus ChiisL but deny that he is co- 
equal with the Katlier, and the Humanitarians, who deny 
his supematiiral cliaraoter altc^ether. 

Socinlanlze (^o-sin'i-au-iz), v, f.; pret. and pp. 
Sodnianised. ppr. SoctniarUsting. [< Sodnian 4 
-fed.] To rondor Socinian in. doctrine or be- 
lief; tinge or tincture with Socinian doctrines; 
convert to Socinianism. Also spelled Sodni- 
anise. 

1 cannot be ordained before I have aubsoribed and taken 
some oatha Neither of which will pass very well, if I am 
ever so little Popishly inclined cu* SiteinSaniifd. 

Tom Brown, Works, I. 4. {Daeieo.) 

BOCiOgany (s6-rthi-oj'e-ni). n. [< L. aociua, a 
companion (see aoeial), 4 Gr. -yeveui, produc- 
tion : see i/eny.] The science of the origin or 
genesis of society. 

SOdOgraphy (so-shi-og'ra-fl). n. [< L. aodus, 
a companion, 4 K yp^iv^ write.] The 

obserinng and descriptive st^c of sociology. 
O. T, Mmon, Btnithsouian Report, 1881, p. fwl. 

BOdolodc (H 6 ^ 8 hi- 9 -loj'ik), a. [< aodolog-y 4 
-to.] Sumo as soclolodml. 

sociological (H 0 ^ 8 hi-o-loj'i-k§l), a. K sodoloffUs 
4 -«f.J Of or pertaining to sociology, or so- 
ciologio principles or matters : as, sociological 
studies or observations. 

BOdologically (sd^shi-o-loj'i-kal-i), adv. As 
regards sociology ; with'referenco to sociology. 

Bodologist (so-shi-oro-jist), n. [< aodolog-y 4 
-tof.] One who treats of or devotes himself to 
the study of sociology. J, 8. Mill. 

sociology (so-shi-oro-ji), n. [< L. aociuSf a 
companion, 4 Or. -A/oyiay < 'Kkyetv., speak: see 
-ology.} The science of social phenomena; the 
science which investigates the laws regulating 
human society ; the science which treats of the 
general structure of society, the laws of its 
development, the progress of civilization, and 
all that relates to society. 

Th« philoeophical student of ooeMogy Msuroee m data 
the general and undieputed facto of hnman nature, and 
with the aid of all such oonorete facto aa he can get from 
history he constructs his theory of the general course at 
•ooial evolution — of the changes whidi societies have 
undergone, or will undergo, under given conditions. 

J. Fioko, Evolutionist, p 106. 

BOdonoiny (so-shi-on'o-mi), n. [< L. aodusy 
a companion, 4 Gr. law; see wome®.] 

The deductive and pr^etive stage of soci- 
olo^. O. T. Mason, Smithsonian Report, 1881, 


BOdUB (so'shi-us), n.; pi. aodi (-1). [NL., < L. 
social, a companion, associate: seesootoLj An 
associate ; a member or fellow, as of a sodal- 
ity, an academy, or an institution of learning. 
[Archaic.] 

iOdliB crimniB (sd'shi-us krimH-nis). {L.: 
aodus, a sharer, a partner (see aodai) ; eriminia, 
gen. of crimen, fault, offense: see oHme.] In 
totr, an accomplice or associate In the commis- 
sion of a crime. 

800k^ (8ok), fi. [< MB, aoekSf aokha, aok^ < AS, 
aoec as OFries. aokka m MB. aoeke, J), aok sb 
OHG, aoc, Book, MHO. aoe, Q. aoeke as MLG. 
aoeke m Icel, aokkr m Sw. aoeka ss Ban, aokke, 
a sock, SB F, soogHSi aclog, » Pr. soc Sp. aneeo, 
ssoco as Pg. aoooo, p clog, as It. soeoo, hdf-boot, 
< L. aoetma^ a light moo or slipiMr, bnsidn, 
«BOok. Hence socM,l X, A li^t uioe worn by 
the ancient actoie of comedy; hencci comedyi 


in distinction from tragedy, which is symbol- 
ized by the buskin. 

Where be the eweete delighte of leamingB treaeurq, 

That wont with Oomiok ooek to beautefle 

The painted Theetere 7 

Spenser, Tears of the Huaea, 1 17a 
Then to the well-trod etage anon, 

If Jonaon'e learned oodk be on, 

Or aweeteat Bbakeapeare, Fancy's child, 

Warble hie native wood-notes wild. 

Milton, V Allegro, 1. m. 

2, A knitted or woven covering for the foot, 
shorter than a stocking; a storing reaching 
but a short distance above the ankle. 

HU weren eoekee in here shon, and felted botes above. 

Polideal Sanyo (ed. WrigbtX p. 880. 

St- A sandal, wooden patten, or clog for the 
feet, worn by the friars called EecoUets. E. 
PhiUipa, 1706. 

BOCk^ (flok), n. JBarly mod. B. also aoeke, sucke 
ss MB. soek, < OF, aoc, F. dial, so, soic, sou (ML. 
aoccua), a plowshare, < Bret. 8ov<^h, soc'h as 
Gael, soe =s W. aweh ss Coni, aoch, a plowshare, 
a snout.] A plowshare; a movable share 
slipped over the sole of a plow, 
socket (sok), V, t, [Origin obscure.] To sew 
up. 

Neodele Wherwith dead bodies are sowna or ooekt Into 
their sheets. B. Seat, Disooverto of Witchcraft (N. and Q., 
(flth ter., XI. 868). 

The same needles thrust into their pillows 

That sews and ooeko up dead men In their sheets. 

Middeton, The Witch, L 8. 
socket, ». Same as soke^. 

SO^® (sok), V. t. [Perhaps a1>br. from aoekdoU 
oger."] X, To throw; especially, to hurl or, 
send with swiftness and violence: as, to aoek 
a ball. Wright, [Prov. or oolloq.] — 2, To hit 
hard; pitch into: as, to sock one in Hie eye. 
[Slang.] — 3. With an impersonal it, to strike 
a hard blow; give a drubbing: as, aoek it to 
him! [Slang.] 

Book® (sok), n, A dialectal form of sog. 
Bockdologer (sok-dol Vjer), ti. [Also aoekdokt* 
ger, aoodolager, aogdologer; a perversion of <toa?- 
ology, taken in the sense of ‘the finishing act/ 
in allusion to the customary sinnng of the 
doxology at the close of service.] 1 . A conclu- 
sive argument; the winding up of a debate; a 
settler. — 2. A knock-down or decisive blow.— 
8. Something very big ; a whopper. 

Fit for an Abbot of Tliclome, . . . 

The Pope himself to see in dream 
Before nls lenten vision gleam. 

He lies there, the ooydoloyer! 

ItoweU, To Mr. John Bartlett, who had sent me a seven- 

[pound trout. 

4. A patent fish-hook having two hooked points 
which close upon each other as soon as the fish 
bites, thus securing the fish with certainty. 

[U. S. slang in all usesj 
Bodkat (sok'et), n, [< ME. sokei, aokete, < OF. 
aoket, dim. of ^aoe, m., aoeke, aoucke, F. aouehe, 
t,, as It. eooco, m., a stump or stock of a tree; 
same as F. aoeque =s Sp. zoco as Pg. aoeo, aoceo, 
a sock, wooden shoe, clog, < L. aoccua, a sock, 
shoe: Boeaoek^, Of. aocle.] 1. An opening or 
cavity into which anything is fitted ; any hollow 
t^ing or place which receives and holds some- 
thing else. 

Another pyeoc wherin the srulveto or morteyi was maade 
that the body of the crosse stood in. 

/fef.v Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p m 
My eyea bum out, and sink into their oodteto. 

Fletcher, Wife for a If onUi, Iv. A 

The head [of the statue] seems to have been of another 
piece, there being a ooeket for it to go In, and prohahly It 
was cd a more costly mateorisl. 

Pomcke, Description of the East, II. IL 74. 

Specifically— 2. A small hollow tube or de- 
pression in a candlestick to hold a candle. 
Also called nozlc. 

Item, ). oandUstlk, wifhoute solMteiMvelynff xvUJ. anoea. 

PeuSon Bettero, 1. 478. 

There was a lamp of hrasae, with eight soeftefto from the 
middle atem, like thoae we use In ohurohea. 

Mvdyn, Diary, Aug. 10, 1641. 

8. In anat., specifically, the hollow of one part 
which receives another; tbe con- 
cavity or excavation of an ar- 
ticulation: as, an eye-socket; 
the socket of the hip. — 4. In 
mining, the end of a shot-hole, 
when this remains, visible after 
tbe shot haa been fired. — 5. In 
well4>oring, a tool with various 
forms of gripping mechanism, 
for seizing and lifting tools 
dropped in the tube.— 6. In RMtScspaia.asi 
b, a defense of steel at- 



the just, w. 

taohed to the saddle, and serv- ' 



Mdort 




wpt. 

vtfwmwnmmvj a%fv%»nw%mmtmp oyvmmmtvfvmfp •v«nvo* uinittW nuvvixuuy 

fiMnmt$)p B, feudul tenant or vaeaal, < «0o, HkB fhomMtlB («nk* 
exercise of judicial power* + eiofi.* see 
and ioken*^ One who holds lands or tenements 
by socage* 

A Mlgnorts of pilliee, whleh hsd a buon of old tm 
ventiu^ to onrogste. burgeni and oitiaen, ao ams a and 
bocmaii, TlUdn and d\\ ' 

Ittbiaoastla. 


iSoenitm 

who UMt the So- 


lem^ *. i. s pM. m 

ratimm, ppr* Soeratmng, r< SkwraUa Hh 
To use m Soeratic metiioa* [Bare.] 


ittri, wonld have bornad htm Alive 


-i0S.] 


*<Wbat la to isrevent me nrom MrBHahBf** was the 
qnaallon lw ehlcdi be CEeniiiSlsatabliiliad bfii tndivUiiial 
ngbt to doubt and Inqiitigr. 

J. (Am, Bvaqluii With Shaptlea ^ ^ 


^<ML. ^mamria,<9OimanmapS0kmi^^ 


Socket. French fMim end of 


end or tith century. (Prom Vlollet'lc-thic*i 
** Di^ du Mother franfais.") 


Ing to protect the legs and thighs. Compare 

(c). Also socgwfte,-BaU and socket Bpcotru (sok'( 

socket (sok'et), V, i. [< socket, n.] To provide 
with or place in a socket, 
socket-bayonet (sok'et-b&'o-net). a. A bayo- 
net of modem type, in which a snort cylinder 
fits outside the bmrrel of the gun. 
socket-bolt (sok'et-bolt), n. In mack,, a bolt 
that passes through a thimble placed between 
the parts connected by the bolt, 
eocket-caeter (sok'et-kAs't^r), n. A caster at- 
tached to a socket which is fitted over the end 
of a leg of a piece of furniture, 
eocket^lt (sok'et-selt), n. A celt with a socket 
into which the handle or haft is fitted, as dis- 
tinguished from celts of those forms in which 
the handle is secured to the outside of the 
head. 

socket-chisel (sok'et-chisM), n. A chisel hav- 
ing a hollow tang in which the handle is in- 
serted. The form is used for heavy chisels 
employed especially in mortising. 

SOcket-dbrill (sok'et'4ril), n, A drill for coun- 
tersinking or enlarging a previously drilled 
bole. It hai a central pnijectlon which flta the drilled 
hole, and laterally projeclins cutting edges which enlarge 
or connterslnk the hole. 

socketed (sok'et^d), p. a, 1. Provided with 
or placed in a socket. 

Two whyte marble colnnis or pillert, aoeeated in two 
foote Stepps of black marble well polished, 

ArehsNdoffia, X. 404. 

Beferring to drainage, we read of tndteUsd pipes which 
are uncemented st the joints. Lancet, ISsS, 11. 015. 

2. In anat, received in a socket; articulated 
by reception in a socket. 

SOCket-Joilit (sok'et -joint), n. A ball-and- 
socket joint; an enarthrodial articulation, or 
enarthrosis, as those of the 
shoulder and hip. 
sodkst-pipe (sok'et-pip), «. 

A joint of pii]« with a socket 
at one end, usually intend- 
ed to receive the small end 
of another similar joint, 
socket-wadier (sok'et- 
wosh^Cr), n. A washer 
with a countersunk face to 
receive the head of a bolt, 
etc.; a cup-washer. E, ff. 

Kniyht. 

socket-wreni^ (sok^et-reneh), n. A wrench 
for turning nuts, having a sooket fitted to a 
special size and shape of nut to be turned. Sec 
cut under wrench, 

SOCkbead(sok'hed),«. A stupid fellow. [Prov. 

Eng.] 

sockless (sok'les), a, [< soelc^, n,, 4* -less,] 

Lacking socks; hence, without proteetion or 
covering: said of the feet. 

You shall behold one pair [of legs), the feet of which 
were in times past toddem. 

Beau, and FL, Woman-Hater, L 8. 

SOCkmaiL n. See socman, 
socky (sok'i), a. See soaky, 

8^6 (so'kl), n, [Also aocle ; » G. Sw. socket ax 
Dan. sokkel, < F. socUy a plinth, pedestal, < It. 
sfMUsolo, formerly soccolo, a pUnth, a wooden 
shoe, formerly also a stilt, < L. soceuhts, dim. 
of soccus, a light shoe, sock : see sock^. Of. sock- 
et,] 1. In arch,, a low, plain member, serving 
as a foundation for a wall or pedestal, or to sup- 
port vases or other ornaments. It diffen fiom a 
pedestal in being without base or comics and is higher 
then a pUnth. A eonUnued $oeU It one extending armind 
a building or part of a building. 

2* One of the ridges or elevations which sup- 
port the tentacles and sense-bodies of some 
worms. 


Mwir.Myiroral,xll.i». godl(8odl^ [<msod,s«)^wOPrles.sdlH 
soemanxy (sok^mf^-ri),it«; pl.soc»MNiries(-rijE). sdda sw ItD. sodc^soodcj seeds, soeuwe, soys, D. 

. > , . soo; m MliG. sdde, LG. sods m GtrWde, 

sod, turf : so called as being sodden or satu- 
rated with water : a deriv. or particular use of 
OFries. sdthp sdd ss HD« se^ later sood* soo 
m MLG. sM, LG. sood sw ICHG. sdu sdd, boil- 
ing, seething, also a well, sw AS. sed% s wpll, 
pit, < sedikan (pret. sed^, pp. sodbn), ew., boil, 
seethe ; see sevibs. ifodd^, etcJ 1. The upper 
stratum of grass-land, containing the roots of 


AB, sdeman : see socman.] Tenure by socage. 

Theto tenanta . « . oonld not bt oompallad (likt pure 
Uolntl to rellmiulth tiioM tonamenta at the lord's wiU, 
Id them agalnit their own : **et fcleo,*' tayt Brao- 


ton, "dlcuntur Ubeii" Britton alto, tromaaoh their free- 
dom, oaBa them absolutely aokemtnt, and their tenure 
eotmanriei, Sbumane, Com., 11. vL 

a. and n. [< Socotra 
(see def.) -f -a».]‘ 1. a. Of or pertaini^ to 
Socotra, an island in the Indian Ocean, off the 
east coast of Africa. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Socotra. 

Also Soeotrine, 

Socotrins (sok'^trin), a, and n. [< Socotra 
(see Soeotran) 4- Anc^,] Same as Socotran, — 
Soeotrine aloss. Seeolo^i. 

BOOOUrt, n. A Middle English form of succor, 
soequetta, n. Same as socket, 6. 

Soeratic (s^krat^ik), a, and n. [ae F. Sowatique 
xs Sp. Socfdtieo xs Pg. It. Soeratieo, < L. Soera- 
ticus, < Gr. XuspttTfJcdc, of or pertaining to Soc- 
rates, < iSwxpdrw, Socrates.] 1, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the methods, style, doctrine, character, 
person, or followers of the illnstnous Athe- 
man philosopher Socrates (about 470i-3S9 B. o.). 
Hit fsther, Sophroniacut, wtt t toulptor, and he was 
brought up to the tame profaaaion. 


grass and the other herbs that may be growing 
m it; the sward or turf. 

Tender biue«brt1a, at whoae birth * 

The aod aoaree heaved. SktUey, The QueaUon. 

To rest beneath the clover ted, 

Tennyton, In Meuorlam, x. 

2. A piece of this enossy stratum pared or 
pulled off; a turf; a divot or fail. 

She theretoNb to enoourw hlr people agslnat the enl- 
mlea monnied vp into an high pwoe lydaed vp of turfea 
and eodt made for the nonoe. 

BoUnOed, Hiat Bng., iv. 10. 

Sod kUn, a Ume-kUn mada by excavating the earth In 
the form of a cone, flUlng with alternate layers of fuel and 


vent lots c 


broken Umestona and covering the top with sods to pre- 
lOf heat _ SometimM the sides are lined with 


narete, was a midwife. Socrates wasunjuatly accused Wore SOd^ (sodl, V, f.; pret. and pp. sodded, ppr, sod- 

[< 


the oounoil of the prytanas of being a corrupter of youth 
and of not believing in the gods of the etW,was coudenmed, 
and died by drinking hemlock. His pmlosopby is known 
tons* ‘ ‘ .. 


by Irish emlgnuits : as, he ’■ a clever 1 
[Collo^.] 

. sod^, «.J 


twm the Ud ted. 


by the account of Xenophoik written to wiow the prac- , 

apshot of his teachings ana the injustice of hto ten- »*• w*® 


terice, and by the Oialogucs of Plato, In roost of which Soo- mASx 
rates Is intn^nced only to give an artistic setting to Plato's 
own discussions. Some things can also be inferred from 01 seenw, 
fragments of JSschinea and from the doctrines of other SOoB (SO d^), n, 
companions of Socrates. He wrote nothing, but went about goda 


ding, [< sod', «.’] To cover with sod; turf. 

The slope was tedded and terraced with rows of seats, 
id the aneotators looked down upon the olrcnlar basin 
Harper' t Hag., LXXIX. 568. 

An obsolete preterit and past participle 


[« F. Sp. Pg. D. G. Sw. Dan. 



Socket.pfpe. 

«. length of iocket pipe ; 
#, brancfi'pk’ce ; e, cnimect- 
faV piece t elbow. 


Athens freouenting some of the beat bonsea, and followed 
by a train of wealthy young men, frequently cross-question • 
Ing thoae teachers whose InSuenoe he distrusted. He 
himself did not profess to be capable of teaching anything, 
except consclouaneas of ignorance ; and he baigaiiiod for 
no pay, though he no doubt took moderate presents. Be 
caliad his method of dlsouaaioti (the Soeraiie method) ob- 
ttetriee (aee maieuHe), because It was an art of inducing 
his intwlocutors to develop their own ideas under a cate- 
chetical system. He put Uie pretentions to shame by the 
practice of JS^aUe irewy, which consisted In sincerely 
acknowledging his own defective knowledge and profess- 
ing his earnest desire to learn, while courteously admit- 
ting the pretensions of the person iiiteirogateo, and in 
persisting In this attitude until examination made it ap- 
pear bitter sarcasm. He waa opposed to the rhetortcxl 
teaching of the sophists, and had neither Interest nor 
confidence in the physical speculations of bis time. Die 
center of his philoso|diy. as of all those which qvrang di- 
rectly or indirectly from fils— that is to say, of all European 
philosophy down to the rise of modem science— was moral- 
ity. He held that virtoe was a species of knowledge ; 
really to know the light and not to do It was impossHde, 
hence wrong-doers ought not to be punished; virtue 
was knowledge of the truly useful. He was far, however, 
fiom regarding pleasure as the ultimate good, declaring 
that If anything wasjmod tnitself, he neither knew it nor 
wished to know it 'nie great problems be held toeonilst 
in forming general conceptions of the nature of truth, 
happiness, virtue and the virtues, friendships, the soul, 
a ruler, asuit of armor— to short of >11 objects of Interest 
These conceptions were embodied to deflnttkms, and these 
definitions were framed by means of analytic reflection 
upon special instances concerning which aQ the world 
were agreed. He wonld not allow that anything was 
known for certain concerning which oonq;Nrtont minds 
opined differently. This process of geoefaltostlon, the 
8oerat(c indueUon, together with the dootiiiio of the ne- 
cessity of definitions, were his two contrSmtIoos to logic. 

» disciples of Socrates were Fla' - — - 


The < 

Antistheries, Arlstlppos, Xenopbosi, ASsehines, Sfanon 
Cebes, and about twenty more. Property «posh|]ii,tl 
* * " ' yaodtheHi 


was no Aocratic school ; but the Aesdsmy 

lisn, Elean, Eretrlan, Oynlo, and CyranaSo aehools 
called SoeraUe, as having been founded Iw humedtato dis- 
ciples of 8oci»tes.--S0OTlti0 SOlUWL Sso 

XL n 


teheetl. 

M, .dSfidhiiiss 


A disciple of Socrates 
the Soeratic, 

Bocvatlcal (s^krat'i-kal), a. [< Socratk 4- -aZ.} 

Soeratic in some sense, or to some extent. 

fl5m1^callr (s^krat^i-kpl-i), ode. In the So- 
eratic manner; by the Soeratic method. 

Boemtielsill (s^-krat'i-sism), ». [< Soeratic 4- 

-4sm.] A Soeratic peculiarity, ahsaidity, or Aim admmirn 

.the like. Encyc, VUX. a.S^^wmter. (Col 

BoerMm(hok'rn4izm),n. [< Socrates + " - - - 

The dootsines or philosophy of Soerates. ifim, 

JMct, Bia 


soda QUj. soda), < It. sodtt, soda, Olt. soda 
(ss OF. soulde), saltwort, glasswort, fern, of 
sodop contr. of sr^Udo, solid, hard : see solid.! 1 . 
Sesquicarhonate or normal carbonate of sodium 
(Na^Og) ; soda-ash: the latter beinu the com- 
mon name of the commercial article, one of 
the most, if not the most, important of all the 
products of chemical manufacture. Vsrlous hy- 
drated osrbcmsftss of sodium occur in nstnre—tbe deco- 
hydrate or natron ; the monohydrate, known os thermens- 
MU; and trono. a compound of the sesqujearbonate and 
the bicarbonate with tnree equivalents of water. These 
natural eoitonates occur to smutlon to the water of vari- 
ous alkaline lakes, or os deposits at the bottoms of sodiss 
have become dried uft but usniDy mixed with more or less 
common salt, sodium sulphate, and other loUtie oombtoo* 
tlona It wosfrom these depowts, snd from thetooiners- 
tioii of various plants growing by the sea-shore (SkOtela, 
Salioomia, Chenopodium, StaUoe, Jleaumuria, NUrwria, 
Tetragenia, Hsssmivpandluwsvmi that soda wss fbnnerly 
obtotoed. These sources have become of little lmpor> 
tonce since artificial Sods bsgon to be made from oomrooti 
salt, a pr oes ss invented by Leblanc, and put in opmathm 
near Forts toward the end of the eighteenth oentnry. By 
this proesss common salt is deooropoaed by sulphuric 
sold, and tbs rssultlng sodium sulphate Is mixed with 
limestone and oosl, andheated to a reverberatory fumtoe, 
the product (teebnleolly known os Uaek ash) oonaiotlng 
eaeentially of soluble sodium carbonate and Insoluble cob 
otom snlphld, which arc easily separated from each othet 
by llxlvlation. By the Leblanc proceoa the soda used In 

the orto woa “ ' 

thirty yson I 

SsdbeenlS^nted In Englsndii eiurty ss imMul trt^ 
thers and near Parts, bat without sueoess. The olftcnl- 
tles were first ovsteoms by E. Solvay. who In 1881 so* 
tshlished a manafsotory of soda by this proesss (sines 
known by bii name) near Bmisela By the ammonia or 
Solvay proeeis a oonoentroted ootnUon of common ooli Is 
aaturated wHh ammonia snd then decomposed by esa 
bonio acid. By this means oodiom oblorta is oonvertod 
into sodium osrbonota and ths ammonia is irttorword ye- 
eovsredbyihealdof lime ormognsrio. This ptooesi boi 
within the past lew yearn become of great Impoftsiiee, and 
it the preeent time ahoot half the soda oonsumed to ths 
^ Is mode by It Whether tt will eventually entirely 
mt the Leblanc proeett oonnotyet be^ Stated; Ths 
[flf edvantags which It pieeents la thtd the amount ol 


„Aerptossia lo tbatcoontrloi whore fuel Is not very 
Mqy and almmlant eon now moke their own soda, being 
tongw dependent on Inidand, os they were ‘ 
pree belcse the Sd ' 




AorvfltftUtnaniin" 
m. ir£y4v*ie41ei0ubto iulpha^ ftltuninimn 
^nd jKkaiimi loimd 0^ islaiid d ll«los, at 
Ballatm in Italy, aiidnaavMendosa<m thaeast 
of tbe ikndaa« AI 0 O called mendojBiU. 
iodihadl (sd^dfl-MlOt n. The trade-name of ao- 
ditim oa^nate. Sm aoda, 
iOdMbili (ed'dl-hdl). m An intermediate pro- 
duct in the manufaetmre of sodium earhonate, 
formed hy fusing together sodium sulphate. 
eoaMust, and limestone. Also called blaok 
ash. See also soda. 

flodll^biw^t (sd'dtt^bis^ldt), n. A biscuit raised 
with soda. ^ Ofseult, 2. fXJ. S.] 
aoda-moker (so'd^-krak^tr), n, A kind of 
cracker or biscuit, consisting of flour and wa- 
ter, with a little salt, bicarbonate of soda, and 
cream of tartar, made into a stifl dough, rolled 
thin, and cut into squares. [U. S.] 

The aciientrio old tdegnph editor . . . kept s oolony 
of white mice in e iqiurrei-ceffe, feeding them npon toda- 
enukeri end milk. The Centufs, XX^IIL 87&. 

aoda-fbldspar (sd'dfl-feld^sphr),tt. See/eldspar. 
•odfhfoiinmi]l (s6M|-founn&n), n. 1 . A metal 
or marble structure containing water charged 
with carbonic-acid gas (or containing materials 
for its production), with faucets through which 
the water can be drawn off. Boda-fountains 
commonly contain tanks for flavoring-syrups 
and a reservoir for ice. — 2. A strong metal ves- 
sel lined with glass or other non-corrosible ma- 
terial, used to store aud transport water charged 
with oarbonio-aoid gas under pressure. 
SOda-ftumAOe (sd^dtt-fOr'n&s), n. A furnace for 
converting into the carbonate, by fusing with 
chalk and slaked lime or small coal, the sulphate 
of soda obtained by treating common salt with 
Sulphuric acid, in « tuunl form the <wlinder which re- 
oelves the charge to heated red-hot before neiiig fllle^and ia 
earned to rotate by appropriate mechaniam. JB. H. Kniakt. 
SO^io (s5-cLft'ik), a, [< soda 4* -ic.] Of, relat- 
ing to, or containing soda : as, mdaie powders, 
soaainet, a. An obsolete form of stiaam, 
soda-lime (so'dil-Um), n. In ohem., a mixture 
of caustic soda and quicklime, used chiefly for 
nitrogen determinations in organic analy^. 

' SOdalm (soMH-lIt), n. [< soda + -fife.] A min- 
eral so called from the large portion of soda 
which outers into its composition, it ic commonly 
found In volcanic rocka oocnnlng in iaometrio oryatala 
aud also ipaMive. and la uaually of a blue color, alao gray- 
lah, greculah. yellowlBh, aud white. It la a alUoate <a. alu- 
mlniiini and aodlum with aodium ohlorid. 
sodality (so-dari-ti), n. [ss F. sodaliUf < 
" %(t ' 


«t47 

(Md'a),j>.a. [< US. to^An, < 


AS. Boden: see Bseihe^J 


L. sodalita( f-)«, companionship, friendship/ a 
brotherhood or society, < sodaUs^ a mate, a fel- 
low, a boon companion.] A fraternity; con- 
fraternity : especially in use by Bomau Catho- 
lics for a religious fiatemity or society. 

He waa a learned gentleman, and one of the club at the 


Meniiayd. in Kryday aireet, with Sr Walter fialeigh, Ac., of 
beroea and w"" 


that* 


1 witta of that time. 

Auhretft LIvea (Tbomaa HariotX note. 

soda-lye (sd'dji-n), m. a solution of sodium 
hydrate in water. 

soda-mesotype (sd'd^mes'd-tlp), n. Same as 
natroUte. 

soda-mint (sd^d^-mint), n. A mixture contain- 
ing sodium bicarbonate aud spearmint. 

soda-pa]^ (sd^d^p&^pdr), n. A paper satu- 
ratecT with sodium carbonate; used as a test- 
]>aper, and also for inclosing powders which 
are to be ignited under the blowpipe, so that 
they may not be blown away. 

S0da-|^aat (sd'<^plant), n. A saltwort, Sal- 
sola SodUf one of ‘tbe plants from whose ashes 
barilla was formerly ootained. 

soda-salt (sd'd^Alt), n. In chem., a salt hav- 
ing soda for its base. 

soda-waste (sd'd^w&st), a. in the soda in- 
dustry. that part of soda-ball or blaok ash which 
is insoluble in water. It contains sulphids and 
hydrates of calcium, coal, and other matters. 

soda-water (sd'dgrwS^ter), a. 1 . a drink gen- 
erally consisting of ordinary water into which 
earbonic acid has been forced under pressure. 
On axposnm to the ordfamiy atmosphoric praamre, the 
axaaaaof egrbonic aold aaoapaa, thnacanaing dfanraaoanea. 
Xt ruraly contoina aoda in any form ; hut tna nama origl- 
nafly appHad whan aodlum oarhonata waa oontalnad in It 
haaham ratained. Itlaganarallyawaatanadandllavorad 
wtthayrupa.^ 

2. A solution used to cod drills, punches, etc., 
need in metal-workliig. 

sed-borilillg (sod'bSr^niiig), a. In the 
burniim of the turf of old pastnredands for the 
sake of the ashes as manure. 

•od^mtter (sod'kut^Or), a. A tool or machine 
for cutting or trimming sods; a padngrplow; 
e sodding-spade. 


1. Boiled; ae^ed. 

And alio hrado, $oddm egg ei, and aomt^a othar tyt- 
ayllea. A. i^lgrymago, p. 17. 

Which dittined ty Hie bltde-bonM ci mdds and 

than burnt to powder. Purehat, Pllgrliniiga^ p. 414. 

2. Soaked and softened, as in water ; soaked 
through and through; soggy; pulpy; pulta- 
eeous; of bread, not well baked; doughy. 

It had oeased to rain, but the earth waa aodde*!, and the 
pools and rivuleta ware foU. ChartcUe Bronte, Shirley, ir. 

3. Having the appearance of having been sub- 
jected to long Doiling; parboiled; bloated; 
soaked or saturated, as with drink. 

Double your flies ! as you were 1 faces about ! 

Now, yon with the ooddin t»ce, keep in there! 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 2. 

S0dd6n2(sod'n),n. {< sodden^, p, a.'} l^intrans, 

1. To be seethed or soaked; settle down as if 
by seething or boiling. 

It favaricci takes as many shapes as Proteus, and may 
be called altovc all the vice of middle life^ that ooddeno 
into the gangrene of old age, gaining strength by van- 
quishing all viriuea Mn. S. C. Hall. 

2. To be<jomo soft, as by rotting. [Unique.] 

They never fail who die 

In a great cause : tbe blow may soak their gore ; 

Their heads may ioddm in the aun. 

Byron, Marino Faliero, ii. 2. 

n. trans. To soak; All the tissues of with 
water, as in the process of seething; saturate. 

Clothea . . . ooddened with wet 

Biekeno, Little Dorrit, L 11. 

BOddun^ (aod'n), a. [< sodX -f* -e»2.] Of sods; 
noddy. Court and Times of Charles II. 285. 
[Bare.] 

BOdddnneBS (sod'n-nes), n. Sodden, soaked, or 
soggy character or quality. 

The ooddenntu of Improperly boiled or fried foods will 
be avoided. 8eimoe, XV. 2S0. 

BOdding-mallet (sod'ing-maHet), n. A beating- 
tool with a broad, flat face, for smoothing and 
compacting newly laid sods. 

aodding-Spade ( sod'ing-spad), n. A spade with 
a flat, sharp blade, used for cutting sods ; a sod- 
cutter. 

Boddy (sod'i), a. [< fiodi + -yi.] Consisting 
of sod; covered with sod; turfy. 

BOden^t, BOdef. Middle English forms of sodden, 
past participle of seethe. 

BOdBSrf, Bodeinh < 1 . Obsolete forms of sudden. 

BOdenef, n. A Middle English form of subdean. 

BOdert. u. and v. A former spelling of solder. 
Isa. xli. 7. 

Bodeynt, Bodeynlichet. Obsolete forms of sud- 
den, suddenltf. 

BOdger^ (so^ji^r), n. A dialectal form of soldier. 

Bodger^(8oj'(»r),n. The whelk. Balliwell. [Prov. 
E»g-] 

BOdic (so'dik), a. [< sodiium) 4* -ic.] Consist- 
ing of or containing sodium. 

BfNUC-clialybeate (sd'dik-k^lib'5-at), a. Con- 
taining both iron and sodium: ui^d of mineral 
waters. 

BOdinm (so'di-um), n. [=s F. G. sodium ss Sp. Pg. 
It. sodio, < NL. sodium, < soda 4- -turn.] Chem- 
ical symbol, Na (natrium); atomic wei|^t, 23.05. 
The metallic base of tbe alkali soda. See soda 
and metal, it was first isolated by Davy, in 1807, by 
electrolysis, and Is at present obtained on a large scale by ig- 
niting s^lum carbonate with charcoal. Sodium is a silver- 
white roctfd with a high luster, but it oxidises rapidly on 
exposure to moist air. Heated in the air, it burns rapid- 
ly with a bright-yellow flame, very characteristic of the 
metal ; thrown into cold water, it oxidisea but does not 
become hot enough to set the evolved hydrogen on fire, 
as potassium does; with hot water, ignition of the hydro- 

S ti takes place. Its specific gravity at 66* is 0.C786 ; at 
e ordinary temperature it has the consiatency of wax ; 
at 204* it molts, and forms a liquid resembling mercury 
In appearance. Next to tUver, copper, and gom, it is, of 
the metals, the Itest conductor of neat and electricity ; 
next to cesium, rubidium, and potasBiiim, It is the most 
eleotro{K>sitive of Hie metala It is extensively used in 
the laboratory aa a powerful reducing agent ; It is closely 
analogous to iiotaisium in Its chemical relations Two of 
its coinpoandfs are very widely diffused In natare, and of 
the highest importance from various pednisof view ; these 
are common salt and sodium carbonate, or soda.— Bodlum 
bioarbonitt*, a compound having the formula NaHCOa. 
ft is a white crystalline powder, with a weaker alkaline 
taste than the other carbonate described below, and less 
soluble In water. Alao called soda salsrerttis.— Bodlnm 
bmto. Sec dems.— Bodlttm OUnKnuitd, a compound 
having the formula Na«^:%, either anhydious or contain- 
Ing water of cryitalUntlou. (The method of mauufaoture 
ia deaeribed under soda.) Anhydrous sodium carlmnate. or 
ohemioslly pure soda, Is a white powder having an alkaline 
taste and reaction, readily solubia in water with evolution 
of heat. It fuses at a dull-red heat to a clear liquid. It 
Is used in enormousquMtitles in the arts (or agreat vari- 
ety of purposes. When crystidllfed freon aqueous solu- 
tion it foms transparent mystals, called waoMw^oryotaU, 


■ofS 

IM Ml(l.l.-Sodl!imUMk«iebrItht>]rdl<>w Ui»(.Met- 
ly a donme line) wmm fnoandeseent sodium vapor gives 
when viewed by the speotrosoope : it crinresponds to the 
dark absorption-line D (Di and Dg) of the solar spectrum. 
— Bodlum Bltratt. m nitrate o/ «oda, under ?Utrate. 

BOd-oil (sod'oil), n. Oil presBed ' from gheep- 
gkiiiA by tanuers, and uged in manufacturing 
the lowest grades of brown soap. 

Sodom-apple (sod'om-ap^l), n. 1 . Same as op- 
ple of Sodom (which see, under apple). Bpecifl- 
cally — 2. The nightshade, Solanum Sftdofnae- 
vm; also, sometimes, in the United States, the 
horse-nettle, S. Carolinetise, or some similar 
species. 

BMOmist (sod^qm-ist), n. [< Sodom (see Sodom- 
ite) 4* -*#(,] A* sodomite. 

Sodomite Isod'pm-it), n. [< ME. sodamyte, < 
OF. (and ¥.) sodomite =s Sp. Pg. sodomita sr It. 
spdonUto ss G. sodomit, < Ll^. Sodomita, < Gr. 
ZodofiiryCf an inhabitant of Sodom, < X6Ao^a, LL. 
Sodoma. < Heb. Sedfm, Sodom.] 1. An inhabi- 
tant of Sodom, an ancient dty which, according 
to the account in Genesis, was destroyed by fire 
from heaven on aocouiit of the wickedness of 
its inhabitants. — 2, [Lc.] One who is guilty of 
sodomy. Deut. xxiii. 17. 

Bodomitical (sod- 9 -mit^i-kal), a. [< *sod<mitie 
(< LL. Sodomitieus, pertSLinirig to the inhabitants 
of Sodom, < Sodomita, an inhabitant of Sodom: 
see Sodomite) 4* -a/.] Belating to or of the na- 
ture of sodomy; given to or guilty of sodomy; 
grossly wicked. 

Bo arc the hearts of our popish protestanta, I fear me, 
hardened from fearing Qod, in that they look, yea, go 
back again to their toaofnUieal minion. 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Boo., 1858X IL 890. 

Bodomitically (sod-^mit'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
sodomitical manner;* with sodomy. 

BOdomitryt, n. [< sodomite *f -ry.] Sodomitie 
practices; sodomy; gross wickedness. 

Their eodomitry, whereof they cast each other to the 
teeth daily in every abbey, for the least displeasure that 
one doth to another. 

Tyndaie, Ann. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1860)^ p. 161. 

BOdom7 (sod'qm-i), n. [s= D. G. sodomie, < F. 
sodomte = Sp'.' sodomia = Pg. It. sodomia, sod- 
omy, so called because it was imputed to the 
inhabitants of Sodom, < LL. Sodoma, < Gr. 
Xddopo, Sodom: noo Sodomite."] Unnatural sex- 
ual relations, as between persons of tbe same 
sex, or with beasts. 

They are addicted to eodonUe or buggerie. 

Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 416. 

BOd-plow (sod'plou), n. A plow designed to 
cut and turn sods. It is made with a long share 
and mold-board. 

BOd-worm (sod'w^rm), n. The larva of certain 
pyralid moths, as Crambus exsiceatus, which de- 
str(W 8 the roots of grass and com. Also called 
turf-worm and turf web-\rorm. [U. 8 .] 

BOB (so), ft. [Also 80 , sou ; Sc. sae, savy, se; < 
ME. sOf 800 , saa, a tub, bucket, < AS. ^sd, saa, 
a vessel, =: loel. sdr. a cask, a dairy vessel, as 
Sw. s&isd-stdny) s= Dan. saa {saa-stany), a soe 
or tub, a cowl*.] A xiail or bucket, especially 
one to be carried on a yoke or stick. [Prov. 
.Eng.] 

He kam to the welle, water up-drow, 

And Aide thefr] a mickel eo. 

H(|vrieP(£.]fi.T.8.)^t088. 

Beer, which is brewed of Malt and Hops . . . and car- 
ried to Soee into the cellar. 

ComeniuM, Visible World (trans.\ p. 91. 

Boefol (so'ful), n. [< soe 4- -ful.] The contents 
of a soe. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water ; but pour a lit- 
tle into it at first, for one baeon-fuU you may fetch up so 


Dr. U. More, Antidote against Atheism, I. ii. 6. (Riehard- 

lean.) 

Soemmering’s (or 85mmerlng*8) minrcir» 
mohr, spot. See fnirror, mohr, spot. 

BOeyer (s^v'^r), adv. [< sot 4* oiw.] A word 
generally used in composition to extend or rea- 
der indefinite the sense of such words as who, 
what, where, when, how, etc., as in whosoever, 
wheresoever, eto. (See these wrords.) It is some- 
times used separate from who, how, etc. 

What Beverage soewir we make, either by Brewing, by 
Distillation, Decoction, Percolation, or pressing, it is but 
Water at first. Letim, iL 64. 

We can create, and in what place soe’er 
Thrive under eviL Mdton, P. L., it 80a 

sofa (sd'f^), n. [Formerly also sopha; s F. 
sofa, sopha a= Sp. Pg, It. sofa as D. Dan. sofa sa 
G. sofa, sopha =s Sw, sojfa, < Turk, soffa (as Ar. 
soffa, suffah), a bench of stone or wood, a couch, 
a sofa, V saifa, draw up in line, put a seat to a 
saddle.] A long seat or settee with a stuffed 
i^loiM,~oommon salt, N bottom and raised stuffad back and ends; a 


whioti oontaln ten equhralettls of water. Theae effloresce on 
wtpoeure to ato.^MdtaiB ~ - 




j, s, SoAts (#) and (^). 


bench or settee upholstered with permanent 
cushions. See out under Mttee, 

Thiu flnt Neoeailty hivented atooli, 

Convenience next stigseeted elbow chaini, 

And Luxury tb’ eccompliBh’d S^u iMt 

Cowpvr, Tiuik, i. 88. 

BOfa-bed (so'fjUbed), n, A piece of furniture 
forming a sofa, as during the day, but oapable 
of being opened or altered in shape so as to fur> 
nisb a beti at night. 

One of those common in IiTeuch bouses. 

Bulwer^ Night and Morning, ilL 12. 

BOfa-bedstead (so'fji-bod^sted), «. Same as 
sofa-bed. 

Innumerable specimens of that imposition on si»ciety - 
a ««tfa bedMead. jWelsns, sketches, Beenes, xxL 

BOfettf (so'f et), n . [Dim. < sofa + ] A smal 1 

sofa. [Kare.] 

BOiftt (sof'it), It. [< F. soffit as 8p. softOf < It. 
soffittay soffittOf < L. as if *sujictus (for 

•sujiira, in^ixus)^ pp. of mffigerey fix beneath : see 
I, In 
areh,\ (o) The 
under hori- 
Kontalfhee of 
an architrave 
between col* 
unms. (&)The 
lowef surface 
of an arch, (c) 

The ceiling of 
a room, when 
divided br cross-beams into panels, compart- 
ments, or lacunaria. (</) The under fa<.fe of an 
overhanging cornice, of a projecting balcony, 
an entablature, a staircase, etc. — 2. In soem- 
pakiHngy a border. See scene, 4. 
aolBre^f, «. A Middle English form of suffer, 
BOflte^ (sof'^r), n, rs. Ainer.] A South Amer- 
ican yellow troopial, Toierus jamacaii. 

BOd, BOfisUL See sufi, suf sm, 
soft (s6ft), a, and n, [< ME. soft, softs, < AS. 
sdfle, s^te =b 08. sdfti s= MI), aacht, saecht, D. 
gaM s MLG. LG: aacht (> O. aacht) « OHG. 
Ben0iy 34HO. semfte, se^ftc, G. sanft, soft (see 
the adv.); perhi^ akin to Goth, sainjany please : 
see seem, same. For the D. and LG. forms, whiclt 
have ch iorf e£. similar forms of stuiffl-y shafts. 

1. a. 1. Yielding readily to pressure; easily 
penetrated; impressible; yielaiiig: opposed to 
aordf; as, a, soft bed; a soft apple; sojt earth; 
soflwood; a sq/I mineral; easily susceptible or 
change of form; hence, easily worked ; inallea- 

• ble : as, soft iron ; lead is softer than gold, 

A good pillow for that good white head 
Wfu^ better than a churlish turf of France. 

Shak., Hen, V., Iv. 1, 14, 
ikor spirits, when they please, 

. Csn either sex assume, or ))oth ; so toft 
Aud uncomponiided is their essence pure. 

Jf«ton, K L., 1. 424, 

The earth, that ought to be as hard as a biscuit, is as 
9dft as dough. Sydney SmUh, To Lady Holland, vi 

2. Affecting the senses in’a mild, sniootl), bland, 
delicate, or agreeable manner, (a) Smooth and 
agreeable to' the touch ; free from roughness or harsh* 
neas : not nigged, rough, or coarse ; delicate ; flue : as, a 
Mft skin: iq/f hair; tqft silk; eqft dress-materials. 

Huy is a small hound ; his coat of tqft and erect ash* 
coloured hair is especially long and thick about the neck 
and shoulders. FerMghUy Met,, N. B., XUll. 80. 

(b) Mild and agreeable ; gentle ; genial ; kindly. 

The scifit airs that o’er the meadows play. 

Bryant, Our KeUow-^orshippers. 


Sqft the air was as of deathless May. 
Wrniam MorrU, Earthly faradlse, 


III. 343. 


<e) Smooth : flowing ; not rough or vehement ; not harsh ; 
gentle or melodious to the ear: aa, a sq/( sound ; sq/l ac- 
cents ; sqtft whispers. 

Her voice was ever auft, 

Oentle, and low - an excellent thing in woman, 

fihok., Lear. v. 8. 272. 

Soft were my numbers ; who could tike offence? 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, L 147. 

The »qft murmur of the vagrant Bee. 

WardMworth, Vernal Ode, Iv. 
(d) Not harsh or offensive to the sight; mild to the eye; 
not strong or glaring ; not exciting by inteostiy of color 
or violent contrast : as, stiff colors ; the atjff coloring of a 
picture. 

The sun, shining upon the upper part of the elouds. 
made ... the m/teM, sweetest lignts imaginable. 

Sir T. Br&wne, Travels. (Latham.) 

It is hard to imagine a wiffer curve than that with which 
the mountain sweejra down from Albano to the plain. 

a. Jamet, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 1441 

8. Bituminous, as opposed to anihradiic : said 
of eoaI.-~4. Nearly free from lime or magnesia 
salts, and.thercfore forming a lather with soap 
without leaving a curd-like deposit: SBid 
water. 
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A great elm-tree spread Its broad bmnehes over HCVea 
Tassel's farmhousel, at the foot of which bubbled up a 
spring of the acjtmt and sweetest water, la a little ihSl 
formed of a barrel. Skwoh^Bookt p, 4S7. 

5. Unsized: as, soft paper. — 6. Mild: noting 
the weather. <«) open ; genial. 

The nyght was felM and eler& and a toftt weder In the 
myddiU of Apdll. Merlin (tLE, T, $.% 11. 240. 

The wild hedgo*roae 
Of a sqff winter. 

Tennyton, Queen Mary, lit 0, 
(b) Moist ; wet or rainy : iui,»a sqff day. 

It was a gray day, damp and Miff, with no wind ; one of 
those days which are not mmsuai In the valley of the 
Thames. Afrt. OlipAatU, Poor Qentlenian, zsxix. 

(e) Warm enough to melt snow or loe; thawing. (New 
Bug.] 

7. In phonetiesy pronounced with more or less 
of a sibilant soimd and without explosive ut- 
terance, as c in mnder as opposed to c in oua- 
dky g in gin as opposed to p in gift; also often 
used instead of soiuint or voiced or the like for 
an alphabetic sound uttered with tone. — 8. 
Tender; delicate. 

Have 1 nat of a eaponn but the lyvere, 

And of yuure sqffe ( var. u>hit$\ breed nat but a shyvere, . . . 
Thanne hadde I with yow hoomly suAsannoe, 

Chaucer, Bummoner’s Tale, 1. 182. 
Why are our bodies aqft and weak and smooth 


—Iff. Oowplttwit, tubmiSwIra iitwtoluto.— a* SSfk um* 

etc. Gfee gtnUe, 

n, n. 1. A soft or sUly person; a person who 
is weak or foolish ; a fool. Also so/tg, [OolloQ. 
or slang,] 

Itn do yon no good to stt in a sprtng-oart o' your own, 
if you've got a SQff to drive you ; hell soon lam you over 
into the mioh. Oeotpc MIM, Adam Bede, la. 

2. [cop.] In U.S^poHUes: (a) A member or an 
adherent of that one of the two factions into 
which in 1852 and sueceeding years the Demo- 
cratic party in the State of New York was di- 
vided which was less favorable to the extension 
of slaveiv. (h) A member of the proHslavery 
wing of tne Demooratic party in Missouri about 
1850. See hard, a.. 5. 

soft (sdft), adv, [< ME. softCy < AS. sf^te m OS. 
sc^ ss OHG. samftOy savfftoy MHO. saniftey 
sanfiCy G. softly ; from the adj.] Softly ; 
gently; quietly. 

This child ful stiffs wynde and wrappe. 

CAauesr, CleiVa Tale, L 627. 
Soft whispering thus to Nestor’s son, 
reoUn d, young Ithacus begun. 

Pope, Odyssey, Iv. SI. 


Htshei 


TTuapi to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our stiff conditions and our hearts 
Should well agree with our extonial parts? 

Shak,, T. of the B, v. 2. 167. 

9. Effeminate; lacking manliness, hardiness, 
or courage; easy to overcome; gentle. 

Bomday botighicn they of Troye it dare, 

And eft the Oreekes founden nothlnge eqfU 
The folk of Troy. Chaucer, Troilua i. 187. 

When a warlike State grows stiff and effeminate, Ui^ 
may be sure of a war. 

Bacon, Vicissitudes of Things (ad. 1S87 )l 

10. Easily persuaded, moved, or acted npon ; 
impressible; hence, facile ; weak; simple; fool- 
ish ; silly. 

What cannot such acc»ffeni do, especially if tliey find a 
Stiff creature on whom they may work. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 200. 

A few divines of m) s»{ff and servile tempera as disposed 
them tu su sudden acting and vomplbiiioe. 

men Banlike. 

He made . . . stiff fellows stark noddies ; and such aa 
were foolish quite mad. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 140. 

11. Slack; easy-going; without care or anxiety. 

Under a shepherd*^ Mlffr aud nccligetit 

The wolf batik many a sheepe and lamb to-rent 

Chaucer, liiyMcian's Tale, 1. 101. 

12. Mild; gentle; kind; sympathetic; easily 
touched or moved ; susceptible ; t/onder ; mer- 
ciful; courteous; not rough, rude, or irritat- 
ing: as, soft manners. 

Tliere B«gh thai that setnly, A with sqff wordys, 
Comtord hiir kyndly with carpyng of iiiowihe. 

J)earwition<irTroy(B. B. T. 8.X L 7608. 

A sqff answer tumeth away wrath. Prov. xv. 1. 

Women are m/t. mild, pitiful, and tkuclble ; 

Thou stem, obaurato, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

SMt., alien. VI., I 4. 141. 

18. Easy; gentle; st6a*<iy and even, especially 
in action or motion. 

Fttrth they went, 

As sqff a pace as y«* myght with hym goo; 

Too se hym in that pllgnt they were full woo. 

Oenerydee (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2870. 

Notwithstondynge the cootvimall tedyous calme, we 
made sayle with right sqffs spede. 

Sir M. Ouytfordc, Pylgrymsgs, p. 77. 
With inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps 
On her sqff axle ; while she (Ihe earth] paces even, 
Aud bears thee soft with the smooth tnr along. 

MQUm, P. L., vlil. 166. 

14. Tn anai.y not bony, cartilaginous, dentiniil, 
etc. : as, the 8o/f parts or soft tissues of the body : 
not specific. — 15. When noting silk, having 
the natural gum removed by cleaning or wash- 
ing; distinguished from hard , — 18. In ichth,y 
not spinous ; soft-rayed : noting fins or fin-rays : 
as, a soft dorsal or anal (fin). See so^flndedy 
and cut under MataeopUruMi, — 17. In eon6h, 
and /ictpef., soft-shellca.— 18. hiCrustaeeay soft- 
shelled.^ A soft tliiaf,a snag berilt, In which work Is 
light and remunerative; a comfortable or very desirable 
place. Also called a sqff snap. (Slang.)— Boft oast. Bee 
Basil, 2. -Soft carbonatsa See e«wftonaMi.— Soft cnatt- 
crs. Same as eAancmid.—Boft fidant, the common clam, 
Mya arenaria. and related forma whcee shell Is oompefw 
tivety thin ; a long clam : so called in dlstlnetton from varL 
otts hard or round clams, as species of Venucy Madm, etc. 
Bee cat under ITya.— Soft coal Beedef.8andeeal,S.— 
BffflooBiiiilssture Of tbs brain. Same as wiMdfe eom- 
etfssMfV (which see, under eomfni«mrsX*--iOfl orab, a soft- 
shelled crab. Beesqff-sAeUed.— SofiMMmnLapoiStlce 
speciflcally, a cold poultice of scrai^raw pomto 

tobumsand soalda- ^ 

Bee the noana— BofI 

pott«qr» pilBs, sawfisr, 


soft (sdft), inieij, [An elliptical use of softy ads.] 
Go softly! holuf stop! not so fast! 

Skufit 

ew shal 

He shall have nothing I . 

%M.ofV., Iv. 1.820. 


The Jew shall have all iostiee ; sqff / no haste; 
~ * ** * {but the I 


,9qff who is that stands by the dying Are? 

M. Arndtd, Tristram and Isenlt 

BOftt (86ft), V, t, [< ME. softm^ftim (» MLG. 
aa^ifcn), soften; < softy a.] To soften; make 
soft. 

Stgtyng vrlth oynement Mom, of ihc Mom, 1. 1924. 
Yet catmoi all tlieae flames, in which 1 fiy. 

Her hart more hatde then yran sqff a whit. 

Spenser, Bonnets, xxxii. 

SOfba (sof'tji), n, [Also Sophia; < Turk, so/fri.] 
A Moslem student of sacred law and theologi- 
cal science. 

BOft-bodied (sdft'bod^id), a. In sodl,y having 
a soft body. Bpeciflcally applied to (a) the MoUuma 
or Malaeoaoa (see $ncilacoloffy)‘, (b) the Malacodermata; 

(c) in Colecptera, the MtdaeoiLitim: (d) in Oetfiiptcra, the 
CMcidM, 

Boft-COllBCielloed (sdlt'kon^Hhenst), a, Hav- 
tender (fOJiscienco. 67<a£, Cor., i. 1. 37. 

BOften (s6rn), f>. [< soft -f -e^wL Cf. softy «>,] 

I, intrana. To become soft or less hard, (a) To be- 
come more penetrable, pliable, and yielding to pressure: 
as, iron tqflem with heat. 

Many of those bodies that will not melt, or will hardly 
melt, win notwithstanding aften. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., f 840. 
(b) To become less rude, harsh, severe, or bniel ; grow lees 
obstinate or obdurate ; l>ecome more susceptible of hu- 
mane feelings and tenderness ; relent. 

We do not know 

How he may sqffen at the sighto’ the child. 

Shak,, W. T., 11. 2. 40. 
(e) To pase by soft^ imperceptible degrees; melt; blend. 
Shade uiipercelv'd, so eoflenina into shade. 

Twemson, Hymn, 1. 85. 

n. fraits. To make soft, or more soN. (a) To 

make less bard in subetanoe. 

Orphens* lute was strung with poets' sinewa 
Whose goldeo tonch could eojim stew and stonea 

G.ofV., lit 2. 79. 

Their arrowa' point they sqffsn in the flame. 

Oay. The Pan, 1188. 
(6) To molUN ; make .lees fierce or intractable ; make 
more susceptible of humane or fine feelings : as, to eeften 
a hard heart ; to sqffsn savage natnrei. 

Even the sullen disposition of Bsshshe evinced a facil- 
ity for efufteabng by her playful repartees and beanttfol 
•mttea. AVtidd, Margaret, tt. 1. 

(e) To make tender; make effeminate; enervate: ae, 
iibops sqffsnsd by luxury. 

Before Poeta did sqffen va, we were full of cooroge, 
gioen to martlali ezeroisea. 

atr P. Sidney, Apol tor Poetrta 

(d) To make leee haieh or aevere, lest rude, leia offenatve 
or violent*: miUgate : aa, to sqffsn aa expression. 

Be bore his great oommisaton in bis look, 

But sweetly temper'd awe, and sqffsn'd all^he 

The asperity of hls opinions was sqffsnsd at his mind 
enlarged. Stn^, Bttnyaii, p. 64. 

(s) To make last gMnff ; tone down; make leae ahaip or, 



ortn- 

aow: 

•a, to aqffsn the votoa. 

iOfbiaBr (sfirndr), n. t< sifften ^ -er^.] X, 
One wbo or tlutt wMcb softens. 

Bta (Mttton's] hand fatta on hls Mldtet without the 
eqffsMsr of cuff or luffto. 

iamdor, Xmag. fkmv., Andrew Ifhrvel and Bp^ Xhtte, 



f in peram., a broad bmsh used 
able oolor tbinly and unifonnly 


8, _ 

toamadyitv 
on Inie bisouitt 
•Oftallllg (s6f^Uing)i n, [Verbal n«, of Boften, t;.J 
X. ThoMt of making soft or softer.-- S^. In 
the blending of colors into each other. 
— In pmioUf a diminution of the natural 
and healthv firmness of organs or parts of or* 

C s; inollities.~.(>«re1»id softening, ioftenii» of 
bmln.— OoUoidal sefteniak Sune as 
otnamMoii (whiob ms, iindar ooho 23>— Soflentiif of the 
mratSL so affection of eom« part or parte of the brain, 
in which it le neoroeefi and lof toned. Eed, ydlow.and 
white eofteninge are diatiniralehed. The oolor depenoe on 
the precenoe or abeenoe of blood-pigment. Xheee ^te of 
fodnced by Che oooliieion of an ar- 
f embolism or thromboeia Barer 
a local inflammation. The 


phrase is somethnes popnlarly but improperly ig>^ied to 
dementia paralytica. -iktffeentng of the wmMX oord. 
t local condition similar to the like-named In the brain, 
but moat fraqinentlr dependent on Inflammation. 

SOftenillg-iron (s6f ningd^Om), n. In leather- 
mantrf.f a round-edged iron plate mounted on 
an upi^ht beam, and fixed to a heavy plank 
securely fastened in the floor of a dr^ng-loft. 
The skins aye wetted, and then Btretoned upon 
fhls iron. Also called Htretehing-iran. 

floftening-maohine (sdf 'ning-marshdn^), n. In 
leather-manuf.f a machine for treating dry hides 
with water to prepare them for the tan-pits, 
and also for treating sheepskins, etc., with oil. 

■oft-eyod (sdft'id), a. Having soft, gentle, or 
tender eyes. 

dire Virtue scandal, Innocence a fear, 

Or from the mift-eyed virgin steal a tear ! 

Pope^ Frol, to Satires, 1. 280. 

flOft-ilniied (sdft'find), a. In having no 

fln-spiues; spineless; anacanthine; malacop- 
terous; malacontery^an. See Malacopierygii, 

BOft-graSB (sdft^grhs), n. Bee HoUus, 

SOf^nandea (sdft'han^ded), u. Having soft 
hands. Hence, flmrativdy— (a) Ihiused and therefore 
unable to work, (ft) Not firm in rule, discipline, or the 
like : as, a mift-hatided kind of Justice. 

BOfb-hoaded (sdft^hed^ed), a. Having a soft 
or silly head; silly; stupid. 

soft-hearted (sdft'hfir^ted), a. Having a soft 
or tender heart. 

eoft-heartedneae (sdft'hfir'ted-uos), n. The 
quality of being soft-hearted ; tendency or dis- 
position to be touched, or moved to sympathy; 
tenderness of heart ; benevolence ; gentleness. 

Hcift-hearudnetu^ in times like these. 

Shows sofiiess iti the upper story ! 

LowtUt Biglow Fapets, 2d ser., rii. 

BOfthom (sdft'hdrn), n. A foolish person ; one 
easily imposed upon; a greenhorn. [Colloq.] 

BOftie, M. See eojfg, 

BOftlll^t (sdft'ling), «. [< soft + -lingh-] A 
sybarite ; a voluptuary, 

J&ffeiolnate men and cause the sioute man to 

waxe tender. JSp. WootUnK Christ. Manual <lft70X 

BOftlyf (86ft 'll), «. [< iro/f + -/yi.] Soft; easy; 
genuo; slow. 

The gentle Frince not larre away they spydq 
Rydiog a se/tip pace with portance sad. 

Sp«tmr, F. q., VI. vU. 0. 

BOftly (s6f t 'li ) , fldr . [< ME. softely, eofteli, 
' In a 


mfteHvhe; < soft + 


soft manner. 


(a) Without force or violence; gently : as, he 
pressed my luutd. (ft) Not loudly; without noise: as, 
speak (teftty; walk sq/up. 

And seide f ul so/ffp in shrif te ss it were. 

Pien PUnmnan (B), iU. 87. 
In this dark silence leave the Town. 

Prydittiy Indian Bmperor, ill 1. 
(e) Gently; dowly; calmly; quietly; hence, at an easy 
pace : as, to lay a thlng.down tofUy, 

His bowe he Udre In hand toward the doere to stalke ; 

Y prayed hym htsahote to leue d^sq/lteiy with mo to walke. 

Uinbm Bw)k\l&, B. T. 8.X p. 118. 
He oommaunded certaine Oaptainesto stay behludo, and 
to row after Mm. JVora, tr. of Flutaroh, p. 178. 

(d) Mildly; tenderly. 

Tlie king must die— 
r SOUL 

^_Jih Frtar, 111. a 

(e) Slackly; carelessly. 

All thst shiftless class who^ for some reason or 

other, are never to he found with am^hing In hand at the 
moment that it is wanted. H. B. sUtvM, Oldtown, p. 848. 

BOftnar, b« Same as mftener. 

BOltBBBB (sfift'nes), a. [< ME. < AS. 

Bd/tneHBf B^neSf < siSifte, soft: sec Bqft and -neirs.] 
The property or chmeter of bding soft, In any 
sense of that word. 

There Is on the lace of the whole earth no do-nothing 
whose mtftnmt idleness general inaptitude to labor, and 
everlasting, universal shutlessness can compare with that 
of this worthy. M. B. Cfidtown, p 29. 

Bfllt*rByBd <s6ft'r&d), a. In iehth,, ibalacop- 
teiygiim; sott-finnedt siddof afish or its fins.— 
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itollwed Wm, ordinarily, the M4aBeP3yU$^: also, 
the wh^e of the JPayfoitomf. Jordan aiiidVUoert. 
BOft-Bavdar (sfift'sfi'der), v, t, [< soft sawder: 
^e^doTBawdet*.} To flatter; blarney. [Slang, 

BOI^ifliell (sfift'shel), a. Same as BofUsheUed, 
BOftHBhellBa (sdft'sneld), a. Having a soft 
shell or oarapace—^Bofi^elled eium. the com- 
mon soft clam, Mya wona/ria, or uie gaper, Jr. iruncoea; 
any soft clam. Sec cuts under Uua and Jfj/itbs.— Boft- 
shelled crab, the common edible orab <u the United 
SUtes, CdMinaotoH ftastah^^^.when It has molted Its hard 
shell and not yet grown another, so that It is covered only 
with a flexible skui. In this state it Is accounted a deli- 
cacy. The molt occurs from late in the spring through- 
out most of the summer. Tho term is extended to other 
.edible cinlis. A crab In the actof casting its sliell is termed 
a uuidder, peder. or twMer; when the new shell begins to 
liarden, a eraekter. See cut under jpoddie-craft.— Boft- 
sbaUed tortoises or turtles, tortoises or turtles of the 
family Trionychidm. and others whose carapace Is some- 
what flexible ; loatherbacks or leather-turtles. Also sqff 
tortoiMs or iuttU». See cuts under AopidoneeteM, leather- 
hade, and Trionyx. 

BOft-siBed (a6ft'Blsd), a. See sised^. 
SOft-skiBned (sdft'skind), a. Having a soft 
skin; specifically, in zodL, malacodermutous. 
BOft-BOap (ft6ft's6p')» f* [< soft soap: see 
under soap,] To flatter, especially for the 
attainment of some selflsh end. See soap, n, 
and V, [Colloq.] 

BOft-SOlid (sdft^Hol^id), a. Pulp-like in consis- 
tence. 

BOft-Bpoken (s6ft'spd^ku), a. Speaking soft- 
ly having a mild or gentle voice; hence, mild; 
affable; plausible. 

He has heard of one that’s lodged in the next street to 
him who is exceedingly eojt-epdttn, thrifty of her speech, 
that spends but six words a day. B. Jonaon, Kpiccene, i. 1. 

A nice, eofl-ttpoken old gentleman ; . . . butter wouldn't 
melt in his mouth. Thaekeray, Fendennis, xi. 

BOft-tack (s6ft'tak), n. Soft whoateu bread, as 
distinguished from hardtack^ or hard sea-bread 
or -biscuit. [Sailors’ and soldiers’ slang.] 
BOftWOOd (sdrt'wfid), w. See Myrsine. 

BOf^ (sbf'ti), w.; pi. softies (-tix)* C< soft + 
dim. A soft or silly person. Also softie, 

[Colloq.] 

Nancy . . . were hut a mjty after all. for she left off 
doing her work In a proper manner. 

Mr». Oaakell, Sylvia's Lovers, xv. 
He is a kind of all alive on one side of his brain 

and a noodle on the other. 

Mre. Humphry Ward, Robert Elsmere, ill. 

BOg} (sog), «. [<T. Icel. soggr^ dank, wet, saggi, 
moisture, wet, dampness; prob. akin to sjiiga 
=s AS. sugaOf snean, suck, AS. soeian^ E. soeJc: 
see soak,] A bog; quagmire. 

BOg^ (sog), n, A lethargy. BarUett. [U. S.] 
Old Exra Barnet . . . waved a limp hand wai*nlng1y 
toward the bedroom d«»or. “She’s layln’ In a sog," he 
said, liopolessly. S. O. Jewett, Scribner's Mag., 11. 788. 

BOger (s6'j6r), «. 1. A diaWtal or colloquial 
form of soldier. Also aoicr^ SiHJger. — 2. 
a skulk or shirk ; one who is always trying to 
evade his share of work. 

The captain called him a eager. 

Jl //. Daim, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 142. 

BOger (so' j6r), r, i. [< soger^ n. : see soger^ 2. ] 
to play the soger or shirk. 

Reeling is the most exciting part of a sailor’s duty. 
All hands are engaged ujpon it. and, after the halyards are 
let go, there is no time to be lost f- no eogering, or hang- 
• B. B. Baiio, Jr., Before tho Ma 


soil 

BOil^ pBarly mod. E. eXsosoilet soyle; 

< ME. soiley soylCy soylky stdey soil, ground, 
earth ; («) < OF.* solj h\ sol ss Pr. sol =: Bp. sueld 
s Pg. solo jss It. snoto, bottom, ground, soil, 
pavement, < L. soluiUy the bottom, foundation, 
ground, soil, earth, land, the solo of the foot or 
of a shoe (see sole^)) the E. form soil instead 
of ^sole in this sense (*soil, ground,’ etc.) beixm 
due to confusion with {h) OF. soelj suel^ sueilt 
seuil, threshold, also area, place, F. seuil ss Pr. 
stilkf< ML. solium, soleum, tureshold, < L. solum 
(see above); (c) OF. sole, soule s=s Sp. suela ss 
Pg. sola ss OTt. Huola,* sola, It. suola, sole of a 
shoe, soglia, thresholci,< L. solea, a sole, sandal, 
sill, threshold, etc. , ML. also gromid, joiet, etc. 
(see solel); (d) OF. soil, souil, a miry place 
(see 80il^)» The forms and senses of soiil and 
sole^ are much involved with other forms and 
senses.] 1. The ground; the earth. 

Thai cuery man kepe hia eoyle clcnc ayenst hla tenement, 
and hie pavymeiit holo^ in peyne of xl. d. 

Bnglieh Gilde (E. £. T. 8.X p. 884. 

2. Land; country; native land. 

I*arie, that the prlnee lonJt, .... 

Tliat ordant on all wise after hla dethe, 

The aouerain to eend into hla aoGe hom. 

Peetruedon ej Troy (E. £. T. S.% 1. 90B& 
Dorset your son, that with a fearful aoul 
Leads discontented stops in foreign toft. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 812. 

3. A mixture of fine earth v material with more 
or less organic matter resultingf rom the growth 
and decomposition of vegetation on the surface 
of the ground, or from the decay of animal mat- 
ter (manure) artificially supplied. The existence 
of soil over any area implies a previous decomposition 
the rocks, and climatic and other physical conditions fa- 
vorable to the growth of vegetation. As these coadittone 
vary, so varies the thickness of the soil. That which Uea 
next beneath the soil and partakes of Its qualities, but In 
a lesR degree, is called the eubeoU. 

Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horsey 
Stain’d with the variation of each ecil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of onra 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., t. L 64. 
life without a plan, 

As useless as the moment it b<%an. 

Serves merely ss a eoU for disoontent 
To thrive In. Cawper, Hope, L 97. 

4. In soldering, a mixture of size and lamp- 
black applied around the parts to be joined to 
prevent the adhesion of melted solder. 

Boil^ (soil), n. [Early mod. E. also soyl, soyle; 

< OF. soil, souil, F. souiUe, the mire in which a 
wild boar wallows, ss Pr. solh, mire, prob. < L. 
suillus, belonging to swine, < sas, swine, sow: 
see sow^, Cf . wm®, i?.] A marshy or wet place 
to which a hunted boar resorts for refuge: 
hence, a wet place, stream, or water soughi 
for by other game, as deer. 

Soil, or »ot*g de eanglier, the eode of a wllde boai^ tha 
slough or luiro wherein he hath wallowed. Cotgeeee, 

As doer, being struck, fly through many soffi;, 

Yet stul the sliaf t sticks fast. 

ilareton. Malcontent, iii. L 

To take soil, to run into the water or a wet place, as aa 
animal when pursued ; hence, to take refuge or shmter* 


0 ! what a sport, to see a Heard of them [harts] 
** * ’ * Si^miuer ii ' “ " * 

SylveHer, 


Take wyl in Sijmiuer in som n>acioos stream I 

" • ^ tr. of Du Bartaa’s Weeks, L B 


O, sir, have you ta'en soil here? It 's well a man may 
reach you after three hours running yet 

B. Joneon, Butholomew Fair, t L 


Tliekittg must die - 
Though pity adUy plead mthln my aoi 
Pryd&n, Spantah J 


ing'back, then. Ji, H. Dana, Jr./ Before tho Mast, p. 26. 

BOgett. A Middle English form of subject. 

Bogged (so-jet'to), n, [It.; sec subject.] In goHS (soil), r. [Early mod. E. also soyle; < MB. 
music, same as subject or theme. soilen, soillcn, suiU;u, souleu, suylen, < OF. sotUer, 

BOggy (sog'i), a. K sog^ + -yi; m part a var. - . - 

of socku. soaky.] leaked with water or moist- 
ure; thoroughly wet; damp and heavy: as, 
soggy land; soggy timber; soggy bread. 

Car. How now, Mitts ! what *b that you consider so seri- 
ously? 

M*t. Troth, that which doth essentially ploase me, the 
warping (’onditlon of this green and soggy multitude. 

B. JoiuKui, Every .Van out of his Humour, lU. 2. 

BOh (so), interj. Bee so^, interj, 

BGhare, n. Same as sura-hai. 

BOho (sd-hd'), interj. [< ME. sohowc: see ^oi 
and fto^.] A word used iu calling from a dis- 
tant place ; a sportsmen’s halloo. 

Launes. Sohol soho! 

t*ro. What soest thou? 

Launee. film we go to find. 

Shak., T. 0. of V., iU. 1. 189. 

So ho, birds ! (Redds up a piece of bread.) 

How the eyasses scratch and scramble \ 

Mtmineer, The Fictore, v. 1. 

BOi-diBAllt (swo-dfi-zhii'), a. [F.: ^)f, reflexive 
Iu., oneself (< L. «?, oneself); disant (< L. 


dieeH(t-)B), ppy. of dire, sav, speak, < L. d<- 
oere, say: see dichkm.] Oalluig one’s self; self- 


styled; pretended; would«be. 


souiller, soil, refl. (of a swine), take soil, wal- 
low in the mire, F. souiller, soil, sully, dirty, 
= Pr. sulhar, solar =s Pg. styarsz Olt. sogUare, 
soil; from the noun soil^: see soU^. In an- 
other view, F. ftouiUer, soil, dirty, is < L. •gwcit- 
lare, wallow like a pig, < LL. suculus, a porker, 
dim. of sus. swine, sow, being thus from the 
same ult. source as above; so Pr. sulhar, soil, 
< su/ha, a sow; cf. Bp. ewjxrrcar, 8oil,< 'h.poreuB^ 
a pig. The relations of the forms here grouped 
under are somewhat imeertaiu. The word 
is not akin to sully.] I, trans. 1. To make 
dirty on the surface; dirty; defile; tarnish; 
sully; smirch; contaminate. 

I haue but one hool hatere. ... I am the lasse to blame 
Though it be soiled and seide dene. 

Piers Plowman (B), xlv. 2. 

Our kingdom’s earth should not he soB’d 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 8. 126. 

Truth is as Impoesfble to be soUed by any outward 
touch aa the sunbeam, Milton, Mvovoeu 

2. To dung; manure. 

Men . . . soil their ground; not that they love the dir^ 
but that they expect a crop. " 



soil 

n. intram. To take on dirt; become coiled; 
take a soil or stain; tarnish: as, silver 
sooner than gold. 

soil® (soil ), n, [Early mod, E. also sayHe; < e. 

In def . 3 prob. now associated with soiP^, 3.1 1 . 
Any foul matter upon another substance ; foul- 
hess. 

A Indy's honour most be touehed, 

Whieh» nice as erminea will not bear a se0. 

J>ryd$n, 

The very earmenU of a Quaker aeetti Incapable of re- 
ceiving a mil Mag., LXX. 319. 

2, Stain; tarnish; spot; dehlement or taint. 

As free htom touch or mril with her 
As she from one ungot ShaJt,, M. for M., v. 1. 141. 
For euen alrcadie it is one good 8tepi>e of an Atheist 
and Inhdell to become, a IToselyte, although with some 
Msd«. PurtKat, Pilgrimage, p. 49. 

8. Manure; compost. Compare night-mil, 
ImtHTove laud by dung and other sort of mils, 

MorUmsr, 

SOil^ (soil), V. f, [A var. of mu I (f), ftoul (f), < 
OF. saoUfr, later gamier, F. muhr, glut, olov, fill, 
satiate, < OF. saol, gaoul, F. sotil = Pr. gatm ss It. 
mtollo, full, satiated, < L. satulluu, dim. otsatur, 
full, satiated: see sad, sate^, satiate, Cf. souV^, 
n.'] . To stall-feml with green food ; feed for 
the purpo«w. of fattening. 

Tlie fitchew, nor tJie soiled horse, goes to 't 
With a moi'u riiitous appetite. 

Shak.f Lear, iv. 6. 124. 
You shall cosen me. and I'll thank you, and send you 
brawn and bacon, and soU you every long vacation a brace 
of foremen (geese j, that at Michaelmas slmll come up fat 
and kicking. Beau, and PL, Philaster, v. 3. 

During their first summer they tcalvee] do best to be 
soiled on vetches, clover, or Italian ryegrass, with from 
1 lb. to 2 lb. of cake t<» each calf daily. 

Eneye. BrO., I. 800. 

BOiPf (soil), V, t, K ME. soilen, by apheresis 
from assoilK'] 1, To solve; resolve. 

M. More throughout all Ills book maketh Quod he" 
[his opponent] to dis{site and move questions after such 
a manner as he can mil Uiem or make them appear soiled. 
Tyndaie, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker 8oc., 1850), p. 194. 

The doubt yet remaineih there in minde, which rlseth 
vpon this nnswero that you make, and, that doubt soiled, 
1 wil as for this time . . . cncombre you no farther. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573X fol. 48. 

2. To absolve; assoil. 

Faste, freke, for thy faith, on thy fote fonde be ! 

And fro this place, bewsohere, I soile the for euere. 

York Plays, p. 818. 

soil® (soil), V, A dialectal variant of sileh 
80iP (soil), w. Same as sgle'-t. Buchanan. 
soil® (soil), n, A dialectal variant of sill^, 
soil® (soil), n, [Origin obscure (f).] A young 
coalfish. [Local, Eng.] 

soil-bound (solFl^und), a, Boimd or attached 
to the soil : a translation of the Latin adscripius 
giehsR. 

That morning lie had freed the soil-bound slaves. 

Byron, Lara, il. 8. 

soil-branch (soir branch), n. a lateral con- 
nection with a sewer-pipe, 
soil-cap (soil'kap), n. The covering of soil and 
detrital material in general which rests upon 
the bed-rock: occasionally used by geologists. 


6T0O 

soil preparatory to seeding, eto., as a speoial 
form of harrow, or a dan^ roller; a clod- 
omsher. 

soilure (soi^lM, n. K OF. souilhure, soillars, 
F. souillurc, filth, ordure, < souiUer, soil: see 
soil®.] The act of soiling, or the state of being 
soiled ; stain or staining; tarnish or tarnishing. 
He roerlti well to have her Uiat doth seek her, 

Kot making any soraple her sotfurr. 

With such a bml of pain and world of charge. 

iSM.>T.aiidO.,lv.l.ftQ. 

SoUyt (soi'li), a, [Early mod. £. sopUe; < sol/® 
+ -eLj Somewhat dirty, soiled, or tarnished; 
polluting. 

So spots of atone the writer’s aouledld ataine^ 
Whose soyUe tincture did therein remalne, 

Till brinish tearea had waaht it out agatoe. 

FuSar, David’s Sinne, St «t (Dosiet.) 

BOimonite (sol^mon-lt), n, [After Boimmojf, a 
Russian statesman.] A vanety of oorunaum, 
occurring with barsowite near Zlatoust in the 
Urals. 

soirde (swo-ra^), ti. [< F. aoirie^ serSe, Norm, 
dial. sMCf evening-tide, an evening party, ss It. 
serata, evening-tide, < LL.^arrare, become late, 
< L. serusy late in tlie day, neixt. serasi, evening, 
> It. sera s= Pr. ser, sera ss F, soir, evening. Cf. 
seroiine,^ An evening party or reunion: as, a 
musical aoirSe. 

Mrs. Tuflln was determined the would not aak Philip to 
her soirlss. Tkaoksrath Philip, xxiil. 

Sola (so'jh), n, [NL. (Savi, 1824), < soy, a kind 
of sauce.] Afonnergenusof leguminousplants, 
consisting of a single species, S. hispUUif now 
classed as Glycine Sqfa, Also written Soya. 
See w>y. 

SOjer (so'jdr), n. A dialectal or colloquial form 
of soldier, 

soiotirf, n, A Middle English form of sojourn. 
smotini (so' jdm or sp-j^m' ), v, 4, [Early mod. 
£. also sojorti; < ME.sq;oarrien,sq^omes,< OF.ao- 
journer, sojomer, scJoumer,.scJorner^ F. s^ourner 
ss I*r. sojornar, ^omar s= It. so^gtornare (ML. 
reflex sejornare)^ dwell for a time, sojourn, < 
ML.*im6d«t(nmr<f (or ^superdiumare T), < L. snh, 
under, 4- diumare, stay, last, < dtanuca, daily : see 
sub- and diurnal, Journal, Cf . a^^foum, Journey. ] 
To dwell for a time ; dwell or live in a place as 
a temporary resident, or as a stranger, not con- 
sidering the place as a permanent habitation. 

Thus restede the chllderen and soUmmsds to the Citee of 
logrea that the salines ne dide hem no forf ete. 

MeHin (E. E. T. 8.% it m 
Abram went down into Egypt to stjoum there. 

Oen. xii. 10. 


place for a time ; aw, the tizhe of abode. 

Theeq^ovrniHgofme oMldfihoIXirMlilaMp^ . * 
WM tour himdmd sad mtrlgyesii. 

•cjoamjiioilt (fid^jdm-ment or 
ft, [< OF. sq^ot«ntefftoaf,F. COF. 

^oumsTf F. s^oatw, sojourn: see sqfoum,y 
The act of sojournlfig ; tenmomwy residence, as 
that of a stranger or teveW. 

€tod hM appolnied our sqknsmsimil here ssa period of 
ofCrfutaritr. WakijM. 


pnperetton 

SOke^ (s6k), M. [Also soe; < ME. aoke, soh (AF. 
SCO, mj,^soea), the exercise of judicial power, a 
franchise, land held by socage, < AS. soOf juris- . 
diction, lit. inquiry or investigation, < saoan 
(pret sde), contend, litigate, > eaeie, a conten- 
tion, a lawsuit, hence in old law sac, the power 
of hearing suits aud administering Justice with- 
in a certain precinct : see sac\ sakeK The words 
soke and sohm are practically identical in orig. 
sense, but are to be kej^ s^arate. being differ- 
ent forms. iSocis the AF. (Law F.) form of eojta, 
which is itself a ME. form archaically pre- 
served (like hole, mote). The mod. form would 
be sook, as the mod. form of bote is bootf and 
that of mote is moot,] 1* The power or privi- 
lege of holding a court in a district, as in a 
manor; jurisdiction of causes; also, the limits 
of such jurisdiction. 

The land was equally divided among the three, but the 
soke, the judiolal rights, passed to Hsrold and Oodward 
only. S, A, Pmman, Norman Conquest, v. fiSft. 

2. The liberty or privilege of tenants excused 
from customary burdens. — 8. Same as soken, 1. 

If there Is no retail tavern In the soke where he dweUa. 

English aads{E, E T. »,), p. m, 
4. Same as soken, 2. 

BOka®t, P. An old spelling of soak, suck. 

BOkelillgt, n. An obsolete form of suckling, 

sokenihn (sok'mfm), n. In old JSng, law, same 
as socman, 

BOkcsi (sd'kn), n. [ME. soken, sokne, sokene, < 
AS. soon, socen (> ML. soena), an inquiry (sb 
Icel. sokn ss 8w. sotdeen ss Dan. sogn, a parish); 
cf. AS. s6e, the exercise of judicial power (see 
sokei); < saean, contend, litigate, etc.: see 
1, A district or territoiy within which 
certain privileges or powers were exercised ; 
specifloaily, a distriot held by tenure of socage. 

Bstte the bedel of Bokynghsni'Sblrcv 
Eainalde the reue of Botiand sedens. 


The old Kin^isj 


attended only I 


Mere jpmvltatioii, aided by the downward pressure of 
slidtiig oetritus or soU-eap, suffices to bend over the edges 
at fissile strata. 

A. OeOcte, Text-Book of Geol. (2d ed.X p. 496. 

Boiled (soild), «. [< soiTl -f -g<|2.] Having soil ; 
used chiefly in composition : as, deep-^of7od. 

The Province . , . is far ip'ester, more populous, better 
soUed, and more stored with Uentri. 

HoweU, Letters, I. IL l.*i. 

BOilinOBBf (soi'li-nes), 71. The quality or condi- 
tion of being soily ; soil; tarnish. [Bare.] 

To make proof of the incor|ioration of silver and tin, . . . 
and to observe . . . whether it yield no soginest more than 
silver. Boom, Fhyaiologloal Bematoa 

Boiling (soi 'ling), n. [Verbal n. of soiM, v.] 1, 
The act of stall-feeding with green food. 

In onr American climate ... the soiling of dairy cows 
is altogether important. Eew Amer. Parm Book, p. 141. 

2. Green food stall-fed to cattle. 

Sotting, when the pastures fall short, should always be 
supplied. . . . The rye, grasses, clover, and millet . . . 
should be fe<l to mangers under shelter, or in the stables. 

Esw Amer. Farm Book, p. 14L 

B0ill6B8(eoil']es),a. [<801^+-]^;^.] DesUtute 
of soil or mold. Wright, (Imp. Did.) 
soil-pipe (soil'plp), n. An upright discharge- 
pipe which receives the general refuse from 
water-closets, etc., in a building. 

A round cover and a water trap to exclude noxioUi air 
from the soU-pk^. O. Ksnnan, The Centnry, XXXV. 764. 

ioil-pitlwarim (soiFpUvg-ri-zer), n. A tool 
or maeiiino for breaking up or polverizing the 


ittt to K^orn with his Eldest Daughter, 
ireescore Knights. 

Milton, Hist Eng., L 
">Syn. Abide, Skdoum, Continue, etc. See abidel. 
Sojotini <sd' j^m or s^j^ni '), n. [< ME. sqjoume, 
sojomc, sojom, sgjour, < OF. ’^sojourn, sujum, so- 
Jour, sujur, sejor, sejour, F. s^Jour ss Pr. sojom, 
sejom ss OSp. sojomo as It. soggiomo; from the 
verb.] 1. A temporary stay or residence, as 
that of a traveler. 

Fol longe to holde there stAwr, 

Aom.qf Me Now, L 4282. 
The princes, France and Burgandy, . . . 

Long in our court bare made their amorous sD^ra. 

Shak., Lear, L 1. 48. 

2. AplaceoftemiKirary stay or abode. [Bare.] 
That day 1 bode stille in tber oompanye, 

Which was to me a gracious mriowms. 

Potitieal Poems, etc. (ed. Fnroivall), p. 56. 
Escaped the fitygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obscure sojourn. Mttton, P. L, lU. 15. 

aojOTirnazitt, n. [ME. sojornaunt, < OF. sejor- 
nant, pur. of sqjomer, sojourn: see sq/owrw,] 
One maxing a sojourn; a visitor. [Bare.] 

Yonr doughter of Sweynstborpp and hyr sdornmuU, K. 
Paston, reconiandyth hem to yow In tber moat humble 
wyse. PaSUm Letters, HI. 819. 

Bojoarner (s6'j6r-n()p or so-jdr'n^r), n, [< ME. 
^sojourner, sqjorner; < sejourn + -erl,] i. One 
who sojourns; a temporary resident; a stran- 
ger or traveler who dwells in a place for a time. 

We are strangers before thee and sojourners, as wars all 
our fathers. 1 Cfimm. xxts. 15. 

2. A guest ; a visitor. 

We've no strangera woman, 

None but my sojourners ana X. 

Middleton, Women Bewars Women, 11 S. 
Thus graciously bespoke her wetoome guest : , . . ' 
** Welcome an owner, not a etjoumer.'* 

Lryde^ Utod and Paalhef, II. 705. 


Piers Plowman (B)% U. IHk 

ill* 

lord of a soksn and pat^ of hun 


Ho [the freeman) mqy be a simple husbandman, or the 
‘ ‘ ‘ Vunareds of servants and fol- 


lowers. ’ Const Hist, 1 87. 

2. An exclusive privilege claimed by a miller 
of grindixm all the com used within the manor 
in which his mill stands, or of being {laid for 
the same as if actually ground. 

Oret sokene hath this mlUere, out of doute^ 

WHh whete and malt of al the land aboute, 

Ohaueer, Keeve’s Tale, L 67. 

BOke-reeVB (sdk'rBv), n. A rent-gatherer in a 
lord^s soke. 

BOktrolt. n, [HE. (mod. E. as if ^suckerel, < 
suck + dim. -er-cl as in cooker el).] A child not 
weaned. BalUwdX, 

BOkiJUllL n. [Malagasy.] An insectivorotta 
mamma] of Madagascar, EcMnops telfairi, be- 
longing to the family VenteUdm, It is a typeal 



The fnhabHante of the quarter . . * objected to toy Uv- 
ng among them, because 1 was not inamed. . , . X r»> 
died that, being merely a sqjeuraer to Berpt, I did not 
ike ettber to take a wife or femSIe stove. 

ff. r. itone, Modant Bgyptliiia t m 


SeklasJi tAeMmp* srptviMl. 

eantetid, eloaaly related to and much resem- 
bling the common teurec. 

Boko (afi'kfi), a. [African.] The native name 
of an ape closely allied to the ehimpanaeei dia- 
coverea by Dr. invingstone in Mmiyiieina> near 
]^ke Tanganydm, in Ctontrid A^ea. Tke ani* 
mal haw pot been itolentificailyidentiflad. ^ 
flflll faoD. w. rtTied as miveLit M3EB« 9ot 


m tua, «i AB. {BOUtOmlh, Fobni- 

«ry)f 'm le^l* ^ as 06th« muil 

mW. hoUk «« ir« ««;l m I4t)u X«ett. OPirass. 
tii 0 fiatti ibl«6 wlih added eoAxes, in tPeut* and 
fiOaT. loannSf AS* eaaae, ete.. E« $m ; eee eun.] 
FtuBims* 

And tli«Mfar«i i« the glorlout planet M 
In noble enttaenoe enthtoned and ephewd. 

J9hal^,T.andOMl.a8P. 

Oaa dbl to Jlope hfi wheele began. 

Thomont Caatle qf Ihdoienoei IvfiL 

0. In her,f a tincture, the metal or, or gold, in 
hlaaoniim by planete^ ag in tibe arms of sover- 
eigns. See dlojon, n., 2.— S* In atehmy, gold. 

Sol gold it, and Ltuta ail? er we thrm. 

Okvuoor^ mh to Canon** Yeomana Tale, L S7a 

Good gold naiturel, and of the myn of the erthe, fa olepld 
■ * ” * ' ' * " far ne la * 


^ _ ) the ionne of oitre 

(eh aa aol the plan^ la In the heuene abone. 
Book ^ QuOnOo JSoooneo (ed. Funtivall), p. S. 

EOP (sol), n. [< OF* ffoZ, later eon, F. eou as It. 
soldo, < MXi. solidua, a coin, < L. solidiij^ solid: 
see solids aoUdutf and cf. sou, soldo, soW, etc.] 
An old French coin, the twentieth part of the 
livre, and equivalent to twelve deniers. At the 
revolution it was superseded by the sou, 

Vor alx foil more would plead agalnat his Maker. 

B, Jonoon, Volpone, !▼. 2. 


aol^ (sdl), a. [Sp. soL lit. sun: see soP-J] A more and more butot^ 
current silver coin of Peru, of the same weight 
‘ Gold 
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. foamed awajrhla heart St AterlU** ear: 
Whom Averltt aalsmd aa he might. 

TowonfOmt Aylmarfa FlelA 

0. To allay; assuage; soothe: as, to stdaoe 
grief by sympathy. 

We sate aad together, 

SotoHny our deapoodenoy with teera. 

SAOOoy, The Cenoi, 111. L 

8. To amuse; delight; give pleasure to: some- 
times used reflexively. 

From that Cytee men gon be Wetre, aohmynga and dia* 
portynge hom. MandeviliOt Tiwvela. p. 21. 

Houses of f etraite lor the Gentlemen of Venice A Fadaa, 
wherein they oolaoe themodvoM In soinmer. 

. CorpoC, Oroditiea, 1. 162. 

■>Bm 1 and 2. See oolaeo, n. 

H.t intrans, 1. To take comfort; be consoled 
or relieved in grief. 

One poor and loving child, 

Bui one thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel death hath catoh'd it from my sight I 

Shak., &. and J., Iv. S. 47. 
2. To take pleasure or delight; be amused ; en- 
joy one’s Hint 

These six assaulted the Castle, whom the Ladies seeing 
80 lusty and uoiuaglous, they were contented tosohiec witn 
them. Baker, Chronicles, p. 255. 

•0la4:ement (Horas-ment), n, [< solace 4* -ment] 
The act of solacing or comforting; the state of 
being solaced. 

SUoMmeni of the to which our archqnaok now 


and fineness as the French 5-franc piece, 
pieces of 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 sols are also struck. 
Also sole, 

SOl^ (sdl), n, [as F. Sp. Pg. It. sol : see aamut'] 
In solmisfdtion, the syllable used for the fifth 
tone of the scale, or dominant. In the scale of 
C this tone is G, which is therefore called sol in 
Fnince, Italy, etc. 
sol. An abbreviation of solution, 

■Olg^ (sd-l&O, hkBfj, [Prob. iso-k-la (intoij , ).] 
A cry or call to attract the attention of one at a 
distance. 

Laun. Sola, oola! wo ha, ho! sola, oola! 

Lor. Who calls? 

Laun. Sola! did you asa Mastar Loratiso? . . . Tall him 
thara 'a a post coma from my master, with hia horn full of 
good nawa. Snak., M. of V., v. 1. 39. 

80la^ (ho'lii), n. (Also solah, also solar (simu- 
lating solar 1) ; < Beng. sold, Hind, shold, the 
plant here defined.] 1. A tall leguminous 
nwnm^pluntjJSschynoniene aspera, fotmd wide- 
ly in the Old World tropics. Ita robust atama arc of 
a pith-like texture (aomotlmea called apongovoood), and in 
India are worked op into many articles, aipeoially hats and 
mllltaiy holmots, which are ooty light ana oooL Sac 
ehimomono and hat-plant, 

2. Same as sola tojH — gota topt or topes, a pith 
helmet or sun-hat made lit India fr(»m the pith of the aola. 
See pith-work. Also solar solar Aol, and aimpB sola, 
solace (sol'^s), n, [< MK. solace, solas, < OF. 
solas, solas, soulas, F. souUts ss Pr. solats s= Cat. 
solas s Bp. Pg. solas ss It. soUasso, < L. solatium, 
solaeium, sooting, consolation, comfort, < so- 
lari, np. solatu^ soothe, console, comfort. Of. 
oonsote,2 1. Comfort in sorrow, sadness, or 
misfortune ; alleviation of distress or of dis- 
comfort. 

I haaaaoh your majaaty, give me leave to go ; 

Borrow would oolaeo, and mine age woold ease. 

<SAaA.,SHen. n., ii.a21. 

2. That which gives relief, comfort, or allevia- 
tion under any affilctlon or burden* 

Two gtddflnohaa, whoao sprightly song 
Bad bean their mutual oomee long, 

Liv'd happy pris'ners there. 

OStipsr, The HWthfui Bird. 

8t. Sport; pleasure; delight; amusement; tec- 
reation; happiness. 

X am ao ful of loya and of solos. 

Chmuor, Nun's Priest's Tale, L 860. 
And theraitt sata a Xadv frash and fayre^ 

Making swaat tOktoo toaarsSlfa alona. 

Sponoor, F. 4)., II. vl. & 

4* la printins, the penaltv prescribed by the 
early printers for a violanon of office rules. 
MimL 1 sndA ConooMSm «to. (saa omfoti^ mltlga- 
tion, iwuaf, •oftanlng, soothiug, ohaar, aivarakm, amuse- 
inant. 

(sd;t8)jj>*; wet. and ppr. 

itp, [<MK,somcsn,eo{iEKam,<OF,som 
mdaeer, F. eolaeler v Sp. sokutoir m It. soUassare, 

< KCL, sMtiark, sobsHari, give solace, console, 

< L* solaUumj^^sdkoskmu s<^e: see solace, n.] 
X. trams, 1* To cheep in grief, trouble, or de- 
mondenev; console under affiiotloa or calam- 
ity; comfort* 

Thy own swaat mafia I s^ , ^ 


imself. 

. Cariyte, Cagltostro. {Latham.) 

BOladoiUt (SiVl&'shus), a, ('< OF. solacieux ss 
Sp* solasoso = P^. aola^so, < ML. solatiosus, full 
of solace, cheenng, entertaining, < L. solatium, 
solaeium, solace: see solace,"] Affording plea- 
sure or amusement; entertaining. 

Theal>oundatintpleuureBof Sodome,whych were . . . 
payday plenty of feadyiig, solaeyotm 4 >astym 68 , ydeltiaaae, 
and oraeltie. Bp. Bale, Kn^sh Votaries, ii. 

In the literal sense you meet with purposes merry and 
oolaeiouM enough. 

Urquhart, tr. of Kahelaii^ Frol, to Gargantua, p. 96. 
golssus, n. Bee soieus, 
fiOlah, n. See sota^, 1. 

SOlaiAf, a. A Middle English form of sullen. 

All redy was made a place ful ootain. 

Horn, of Partenay (B. B. T. 8.X L 864. 

SOlail (sd'lan). n. [Also (Sc.) soland (with ex- 
crescent d); < Icel. sula ss Norw, sula (in comp. 
Icel* ha f sula ss Norw. hav-sula, * sea-solan ’), a 
gannet, solan-goose. The n appar. represents 
the affixed dof. art. ; cf. Shetfand sooieen, the 
sun, < Dan. sol, sun, + def. art. en, the.] The 
solan-goose. 

Along th* Atlaniick rook undreadlng oUmh, 

And of its eggs despoil the oolan'o nest 

Cmina, Works <ed. ISDOj^ p. 99. (JodrsB.) 


^A. L* de 


A white addn, far away by the shores of Hull, struck 
the water aa he dived, and aeiit a jot of spray into the air. 

W. Blaek, rrincesa of Thule, xxvii. 

SolanaceSB (sol-a-ua'se-e), n, pi, [NL. (Bart^ 


ling, 1830), < Sotanum '+ -ace«.] An order of 
gamopetalous plants, of the series BiearpcllattB 
and cohort PohmonUtles, characterized by re^- 
lar flowers commonly with a plicate borefer, 
carpels with many ovules, and a straight, spiral, 
or coiled embryo in fleshy albumen. The aepala, 


are, however, unlike it in their few-seeded carpels and usu* 
ally twining habit Its otiier nearest ally is the Serophula- 
rineoe, to which the tribe SaJlpigloosidom, by ita didy namous 
stamens and somewhat irregular flowers, forma a direct 
transition. The order includes about 1,760 species, perhaps 
to he reduced to 1,600, classed In 72 genera of 6 trlhei^ for 
the types of which see Solanutn, Atropa, Hyooemmuo, 
Cottrwni\, and Salpiylogeio. They are erect or cUmhing 
herbs or shrubs, or aoinetimes trei^ and either smooth or 
downy, but rarely with Inrtstles. 'fhey hear alternate and 
entire toothed or dlaseoted leaves, often in scattered un- 
equal pairs, but never truly opposite. The typical Inflo- 
rescence is a bracUess cyme, either terminal, opposite the 
leaves, or lateral, hut not truly axillary, and sometimes 
converted into umbels or sessile oluators or reduced to a 
single flower. They are usually rank-scented and possess 
•brimgly narootlc inropertlea, dther throughout or in spe- 
cial organa, tn kfanarofforo to the root in most others 
strongly developed tn the leaves, as In beUadoniia, tobacco, 
henbane, stramonium, and nightshade. In some, aa the 
henbane^ this principle Is actively develcmed for a limited 
time only; in others, parts from which It is absent furnish 
a valued food, as the potato, tomato, and egg-plant or a 
condiment as Cayenne pepper. The order furnishes also 
several tonics and numerous diuretic resnediea, aa apeefea 
fyf Phyoalk, Nieandra, Oootrum and Bolanwn. Plants of 
this order are widely dtadmrsed through warm climates of 
both bemiipherea, eKtendtog beyond me tropics in North 
and Sooth Ameiios, especially in the weet, nut leas fre- 
quent to Europe and Asia. They are absent in slpltio 
and arotic regions add in Aastnlia. About 17 genera and 
66 spooles are nativea of the United 8tate% chiefly in the 
southwest, and laigely Of the genera Lyeium, SOlanum, and 
P^Uo, te®thwtomortantj»»em,*ee/|je«^^ 
Ctiyilswn, JDsBoiOh JvvsifiBMi*, Jvfiiiisai, and owsuntii. 


SolMHun 

•OlMiaoaOfIS (sol^nfi'gbiua), a, [< NL. Nolo- 
naeese + -ous,] Belonging to the Solanacem, 
fioland (Borland), n. See solan, 

SOlanderl (^-lan'ddr), n. Same as sellanders, 
floland^r^ (a^lan^d^r), n, [< Solander (see 
quot. and Bolandra),] A. form of box designed 
£> contain prints or wings. See the quota- 
tion. 

A Botanderoooo is the invention of Hr. Solander, of mem- 
ory dear to readers of '^Cook's Voyages," who used one to 
contain and preserve specimens for natural history, draw- 
ings^ and maltera of the kind. It is really a box, getteral- 
ly snaped like a book, one aide of which, turning on hinges, 
servea for a lid, while the front, or tore edge of the eaae, 
ia famished with hiimes to l>e lot down, so that the fronts 
as well as the tops of the contents can be got at. 

N, and Q., 7th ser., VH. 135. 
Solandra (so-lanMrfi), n, [NL. (Swartz, 1787), 
named after ThuoLietsolaniier (bem 1736, died 
about 1781), a Swedish botanist and traveler.] 
A genus of solanaceous plants, of the tribe 
Atrt^eSB, It is characterised by wdltary fluwera with a 
long calyx-tube, an obliquely funnel-shaped corolla with 
broad imbricated lobes and toduplicate sinuses, five sta- 
mens, and a two-ccUed ovary imperfectly four-celled by 
false partitions, forming to fruit a pulpy berry hall-pro- 
truded from the torn membranous calyx. The 4 speciea 
are all American and tropical. They are lofty climbing 
coarse shrubby plant% wtui entire smooth fleshy and corl- 
aceoua ahining leaves, clustered near the ends of the 
branches, ana very bulge terminal white, yellowish, or 
greenish flowers on fleshy pedicels. S, gtandiSora, 8. 
hngiflara, and other speciea are aoroetimea cultivated from 
the West Indica under the name tirumpet-ftowor, forming 
handsome greenhouse evergrems. nsaally grown as oUmb- 
a tmall uraba. 


or, ill g. lon^ 

Bolaaesfl ». pi, [NL. 

Jiisgieu, 1789), < Solamtm + •cm,'] A tribe of 
plautg of the order Solanaoem. it Is distinguished 
by flowers with the corolla somewhat equally pltcate or 
divided into valvate or induplloate lohea and navtog per- 
fect stamena and a two-celled ovary which becomes an 
indehlscent berry in fruit, eontainlng compressed seeds 
with a curved emoryo and slender seed-leaves not broader 
than the radicle, it includes 81 genera, very larg^ na- 
tives of Booth America. For some of the most impor- 
tant, see Solanum {the typeX Capoteum, Lyeopertiemn, and 
Phyoalio. 

BOlaneoUB (so-l&'nf-us), a, Bolonging to the 
Solanaccm, or especially to Solanum, 

Bolan-goose (sS'l^-gfis), n, [< solan + ffoose,] 
The gannet, Sula hasaana. Also solan and 
Bolana-ifoose, See Sula, and cut under yannet, 

BOlania (89-la'ni ^),ii. [NL.,<Nolaatfm.] The 
active principle of Solanum Dulcamara, See 
solanine, 

solanine (sol'a-nin), n. [NL.,< Solanum + -tnc^.] 

A complex b^y, either itself an alkaloid or 
containing an alkaloid, the active principle of 
bittersweet, Solanum Dulcamara, It is a nar- 
cotic poison. 

flolano (sp-lii'nd), n. [< Sp. solano, an easterly 
wind (cf . solanaso, a hot, violent easterly wind, 
solana, a sunny place), <L. solanus {bc, ventus), 
the east wind (usually called suhsolanus), < sdl, 
sun : see sol^,solar^,] The Spanish name of an 
easterly wind. 

golanoid iBoVf^noid), a, [< NL. Solanum *f (Sr. 
eldof, form.] ‘Resembling a potato in texture ; 
said of cancers. 

golantmi (sp-l&'num), n, [NL. (Toumefort, 
1700), < LL. solanum, the nightshade. ] A genus 
of gamopetalous plants, type of the oi^er Sola* 
naoem, toe nightshade family, and tribe Sola- 
nem. it is characterised by flowers usually with a dmty 
five- or ten-lobed spreading calyx, an anglM or flvc-lobsd 
wheel-shaped corolla, very short filaments with long an- 
thers which form a cone or cyltoder, open tiy a vertical 
p«Ae or a larger chink, and are almost desutute of any 
connecUve. and a generally two-celled ovary with its con- 
spionouB placentw projecting front the piutitton. It Is 
one of the largest genera of plants (compare Sknoeki), and 
includes over 950 published species, of which perhaps 760 
are distinct Their distribution ia similar to that of the 
order, and they constitute half or two thirds of its speciea. 
They are herbs, shrubs, or small trees, sometimes o1iinher% 
of i^ymorphoas habit, either smooth, downy, or woolly. , 
or even viscous, lliey hoar alternate entire or divide 
leaves, sometimes in prirs, hut never truly optmcile. Ilieir 
flowera are yellow, wulte, violet, or puiplisb, grouped in 
panlded or umheled cymes which are usually seorploid, 
sohietlmes apparently racemose, rarely reducea to a stogie 
flower. The species form two groujM the suhgenera JPu- 
ehyetemonum and Loptootemonum (Banal, 1818). the first 
unarmed and with broad anthers, the other with long an- 
thers opening by minute porec, and commonly armed with 
straight spines on the hranehlets, leaves, and calyx. South 
America Is the central home of the genus, and of its molt 
useful member, the potato, S inherMtim. which occurs in 
numerous wild varieties, with or without small tubera on 
the rootstockiL from lima to latitude 46* B. to Pitagonto 
and northward to New Mexloo. (Boo potato, potatoorot, and 
outs under rotate and fw6er.) There are 16 native speciea 
to the United Btatee, chiefly In the eouthwest, besides nu- 
merous prominent varieties and 5 Introduced species. The 
•eeds of many species are remarkably tenaoiou* of life, and 
are therefore soon natuxalised, eepeotally the cosmopoli- 
tan weed & nigrum, the common or black nightshade^ the 
original type of the genus (for which see nightohade, and 


flguio of leaf Under repand; and compare oSntiiMNti jap- 
■larhudo, under otofmeiiQ: from this the name n i g hk h mdo 



Bolftniixii 

U sometime* extended to sevend other EuropaiQ qiedes. 
For S. Dulcanutrot the bittersweet, the other eominon qpe« 
oies ot the tiortheestem United scetei^ e olhnber lowo- 
dttced fur ornament, see nfffhUhadef/thnwoHjjMe^ ^ 
and liuieamarin. Two otliers In the United States are of 
importanoe as prickly weeds, S. CaralinMm (for which see 
Aorse-nstf/sX ft pe*t which has sometimes oaased fields in 
Delaware to be abandoned, and S. rdcfnitttiH (tor which 
see mnd»bur), ot abundant growth on the ptlains beyond 
the Mississippi, and known as the chief food of the Colo- 
rado beetle or potato-bug before the introduotion of the 
potato westward. The genus is one of itrongly marked 
ptoperties. A few species with oompsratiirely Inert folisge 
have been used os salads, as & nodi^arvm in the 
Indies and S. tegtUijlorum in Bnudl; but the leaves of 
most, as of the common potato, bittersweet, and nij(ht- 
shade, are more or less powerfully narcotio, (See te/arutie,) 
The roots, leaves, seeds, and friut-juioes yield numerous 
remedies of the tropics ; (S. Jubatum is strongly sudorific : 
S. pmtdoouiHa is a source of qulna in Brazil, a powerful 
bitter aim febrifuge ; others are purgative or diuretic, as 
& panietdatum, the Jenibeba of BrazTl ; S. ttratnanifoiium 
is used as ft imlson in Cayenne. Ihe berries are often 
edible, as In tJie well-known S. Melon^tfna (S. utndentttm) 
(for which see ( * - • ■ * • * • • ^ 

with edible fru: 

Uparo, the cannibsl-apple t 

Pacific islands, with large red fruit used like the tomato, 
wMCum. the gunyang of southeastern Australia, S. album 
and S. Jithiopteum-, ouitlvated in China and southern Asia, 
S. OUo in tropical America. S, tnwrieoftim, the pepino or 
melon-pear of Peru, and A', racemotfum in the West Indies. 
S. (iMtoenwi, the t^uito orange, yields a fruit resembling s 
small orange In color, fragrance, and taste. S, Indictm 
(S. A nffuivt) is known as Madagmoar mtato, and 8. erU^m 
ot Chili as potatffdree. Some species bear an inedible fruit 
as <Sf. fnammofiffti, the macaw-bush (which see), also called 
nwmmber and (together w ith A. torvum) turteu-berry. For 
8 Bahametm, see eankerberry, and (or S. 8oaommum\ aee 
Sodom-appU. Other species yield dyes, as S. gnaphaliaidu 
tn Peru and 3, VerpartUio in the Canaries. nsM to paint the 
face ; & Ouineeruv, used to dye silk violet ; and S. indigo- 
forum, tn cultivation in Brazil for indigo. 8. margina- 
tum is used in Abyssinia to tan leather ; and the fruit of 
S. mtponaeaum is used as soap in Peru. Several species 
have been loqg cultivated as omameiita for their abun- 
dant red or orange berries, as 8. Pmudo-oaptieumt the 
Jerusalem cherry or wiuter-cheny (see ekorryi), and the 
Brazilian 8, Vapucaotrum, the dwarf wintercheny or star- 
capsioum. Many others are now cultivated as ornamental 

S lants, and are known by the generic name Sdanumt as 
I Kartteniit from Venezuela, wtch violet flowers ; 8. bUa- 
esum, a amall pink-flowered fleshy South American tree 
with flne'scarlet egg-like fruit ; and 8. laueoolatttm, with 
narrow willow-like leaves, reputed the most showy bloom- 
ing species. Others are cttlttv,ated for their conspicuous 
foliage, as 8. cnnftumand A. nuicranlAum, with leaves ^ 
feet long ; 8. rainutum, clad in showy red down ; and 8 
WarteewiezU, with handsome flowers and large leaves ele- 
gantly cut. The climber 8. Jeunninoidta, the jasmine-sola- 
nuin, is a houao-piant flora Brazil, esteemed for Its large 
and abundant clusters of fragrant white or blulah flowers. 
BOlar^ (sd'lftr), a. [ss F. ttolaire ss Sp. Pg. solar 
=s It. solare^ i L. Solaris^ of the sun, solar, < soL 
the sun ; see Ao/t.] 1 . Of, pertaining or related 
to, or detemine'd by the sun : as, the solar sys- 
tem; Aotor light; .vo^ctrrays; Aotor influence. 

To make the sotor and lunary year agree. 

BaUrigh, Hist. World, II. 8. 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Par as the sefor walk or milky way. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1. 102. 

2. In astral,, bom under the predominant in- 
fluence of the sun ; influenced by the sun. 

The cock was pleased to hear him speak so fair. 

And proud beside, as eotor people are. 

IHymn, Oxk and Fox, 1. 062. 
Bolar apex, the point in sj^e, situated in the constella- 
tion Rercoles, toward which the sun is moving.— Solar 
asphyxia. Same as sunsfrolw.— So- 
lar boiler sn apparatus for utilizing 
the heat or the suri'z rays in the heat- 
ing of water and the production of 
steam.— Solar calorioeiisliie. same 
as 9oiar engine.— B oHmt camera. 
Chronometer, see the nouns.— So- 
lar oonstant, the number which ex- 
presses the quantity of radiant heat 
received from the sun by the outer 
layer of the earth's atmosphere in a 
unit of time. As shown by the re- 
searches of Langley, Its value is prob- 
ably somewhat over three (small) calo- 
ries per minute for a square centime- 
ter of surface normal to the sun’s raya 
See calory and sun.— SoUUT OOOldllk- 
apparatni, an arrangement foroook- 
ing food by the beat ot the sun’s raya 
It consists essentially of a cookie- 
vessel inclosed in a glass frama njpon 
which the solar rays are directed l»r 
reflectors.— Solor oyclO. Hee ey^i. 
— Solar day. Bee rfayl, 8.— Mlar 
daity, in a deity of the snn, or 
personifying some of the attributes or 
cbarscterlstJcs of the sun, or of the 
sun’s action. A familiar example is 
the Greek Apollo or Heltoa Solar 
deities play an important part in the 
mytholqify of ancient Egypt, the chief 
of them beiog Ba, the supreine power 
for good. The EgypUftO *olar deities 
are oominonly distinguished in art by 
bearing upon their heads the solsr 
disk. Bee also cut under Apotto. and 
compare solatium.— Solar oOllpM. 
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Egrptiaa SoUr 
Deity, -- Bn>n*e fiifu- 
fine ul the ItonetM* 
headed ({oddeM Halt 
or Pabht, in Metro- 
politan Mnaeuiu of 
Art. New Vork. 
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Eriewon't Solar Et^ne. 

«, lUnd; S, adjustable caloric eiatine: S', base-plate of engine, 
through which the cylinder c extends into the focal axis of a power- 
fill iwKector S, the curvatiire of which directs the rays, as shown by 
the dotted lines, upqn the cylinder. 

as in Mouchot'i solsr engine, or in which direct solar heat 
is concentrated upon the cylinder of a hot-air or caloric 
engine^ as in the solsr engtiie of Ericsson.— Solar equa- 
tiOOL See eetioHoa.— Sedar tsrepleoo, ft helioscope ; sn 
eyepiece suitable for observing tbe sun. In the ordinary 
form, devised by Sir John Herschel, the sunlight is reflect- 
ed at right angles by e transparent plane Surface which 
allows most of the light and heat to pass through, so that 
only a thin ahade-glasa ia needed. In the more perfect 
polarization-helloaoopes of Merz and othmrs the light ia 
polarized by rettectlou at the proper ftngle from one or 
more glass surfaces, and afterward modified In intensity 
at pleasure by reflection a second polarising surface, or 
by tnmamissfon through a Nicol prism which can be ro- 
tated.— Solar fevor, dengue.— 5olar flowtra. flowers 
which open and shut daily at certain determinate hours. 
—Solar fani^oiL Same as solar pfsonis.— Solar hour. 
Bee hour.— M ax lamp, (a) Same aa Argand lamp 
(which aee, under tampiy, (b) An electric lamp of the 
fourth ohus.— Solar nfloroaoope. See mUmuope.— 
Solar monldl. See months 2.~8oliir myth, in eompar. 
myth., a myth or heroic legend containing or supposed to 
contain allegorioal reference to the course of the sun, and 
used by modem aoholars to explain the Aryan mytholo- 
gies. The fable of Apollo and Daphneffs an example.— 
Solar obaorvatory, an astronomica) observatory imeuial- 
ly equipped for the study of solar phenomena. Ine ob- 
servatory at Meudou, near Paris, is an exampla— Solar 
'sical phenomena presented 
anaL See plexue. Also 
^ prints in jpAofe^., a pho- 

tographic print made in a solar oameira from a negative. 
It is ususUy an enlargement, and is so calletl to distin- 
guish it from an ordinary photo-print made by direct con- 
tact in a printlng-frain<^ or otherwise.— Solar Jpromi- 
naiLoe or protoboranoe. See sun.— Solar nUu&tioii. 
SeenuHoflon.— Solar>radiAtloii raglatar,an apparatus 
fbr automatically registerinff tbe tim«Mi during which the 
lun ia Bhininf.— Solar lalt, sea-salt; bay-salL— Solar 
»e tpectrvm, A snd cut under abeorpHon,-- 
See nm-gpoC.— Solar systom, in Mtron. 


Solar telasraplL See (eisgrapA— Solar tboory* 5ee 
sotorism.— iowtlmo, SameasqfgMwsnfHms. Seetfms. 
— Solar waUi, the sodlao.— Solar yoar. SeegMin 
solax'^ (so'lflr), n. See sdUar, 
solar^ (ad'llr). n. See 

SolsriidiB (s6.1^rS'i.4d), «. pi. [NL., < Solaris 
«m.+ -ulff.] A family of pectimbrapehiate 
gastropods, typified by the genus Solarium, 
The animal has the tentacles nearly united at the base ; 


the ivstein consisting of the sun uid tbe bodies revolving 
rounu It (and those revolving round them) or otherwise 



SeU« System, ahowing etpcciatty tbs (nbtts of tbe four outer plansti. 

dependent upon it To this system belong the plsnetiL 
plsnetoids, satellites, comets, and meteorites, which sll 
directly or indirectly revolve round the central sun— the 



See rdipee, 1. - - Solar ongtaOi an engine In which steam 
for motive power is generated by direct solar heat oonoen- 
brated by lenses or by reflectors upon a steam-geniiaitor, 


Solar System, showiac tbs oibtai of tbs four limsr plaiMrtS, 

whflile being bound pother by tbe routusl attractions of 
the aevaial parts. The loUoiiiag tahto givai a oonipatm- 


L generally deouvous from tbe apex, 
carlnated margin of the last whorl, and a deep unibillosl 
cavity, recalling a spiral atsirosse. The spemes Inhabit 
tropical seas. Th<w are rather large and generally hand- 
some sheila some of which are common parlor oniamenta ^ 
See cut under Solarium. 

solarioid (s^U'ri-oid), a. [< Solarium + -o»df.] 
Of, or having characters of, the SoXariidm. 
solariplex (B 9 -lar'i-plekB), n. The solar plexus 
(whicli see, ^xo!^^ot plexus), Cones^ 1887. 
BOlariBm(8d'l^-izin), n. [<Aoteri + -##?«.] Ex- 
clusive or excessive explanation of mythology 
by reference to tbe sun : over-addiotion to the 
assumption of solar myths. Oludstone, in Pop. 
8ci. Mo., XXVm. 634. 

SOlaxlst (so'l^r-ist), n. [< solar^ 4* -*aA] An 
adherent of ihe doctrine of solarism. Glad^ 
Atone, in Pop. Sci. Mo., XX Vm. 876. 
solarimn (so-l&'ri-um), n. [< L. solarium^ a 
sun-dial, a i^rt of a house ex|>osed to the sun, 

< solariSf of the sun: see solar^,} 1. A sun- 
dial, fixed or portable. Bee dialf pokc^didly ring- 
dial^ sun-dial . — 2. A place arranged to receive 
the sun’s rays, usually a flat house-top, ter- 
race, or open gallery, formerly used for plea- 
sure only, Dut m modem times commonly as an 
adjunct of a hospital or sanatorium, in which 
case it is inclosed with glass ; a room arraug^ 
witJi a view to giving patients sun-baths,'— 
3. [cap.] [NL. (Lamarck, 1799).] The typical 
genus of Mariidssy containing the staircase- 
shells, as the per- 
spective shell, 8, 

£ive?mttch depressS 
but regularly conic 
shell, angular at tbe 
periphery, and with a 
wide spiral urobilious 
which has suggested 
the idea of a spiral 
stairway. 

SOlariSAtioil (sd^lttr-i-xft'sbpn ), n. [» F. soUtri- 
sation; as solarise 4 -ation.j 1 . Exposure to the 
action of the rays of the sun.-— 2. In photog.^ 
the injurious effects produced on a negative by 
over-exi>osing it in toe camera to the light of 
the sun, as blurring of outlines, obliteration of 
high lights, loss of relief, etc. ; also, the effects 
on a pmt resulting from over-printing the sen- 
sitised paper or other medium, 
solarics (sd'l|r4z), e.; pret, and pp. solurUsed, 
ppr. solarising, F. sohriser; as solar 1 4* 
-tre.] I. intrans. In photog.^ to become injured 
by too long exposure to the action of light. 

It is a familiar tact (bat iodide of allver eUanrim vary 
caaily— that is, the msximttm effeot of light is quickly 
reached, after which Ita action la reversed. 

Zes, Thotogmphy, p. 187. 

n. trans. 1 . To affect by sunlight; modify 
in some way by the action of solar rays. 

A spore bom Of a fotortod baoiUua la more sosoaptible 
(o the refonalog influenoe than Ita parent waa. 

Sdenee, Vl. 476. 

2. In pkotog.f to affect injuriously by exposing 
too long to light 

solgry (sd'lg-ri), a. [< HI 4 . ^Solaris (used only 
as a noun)» pertaining to the ground or soil. < 
L. stdumt the ground, soUt see selP.] (M or ba** 
longing to the ground, pftare.] 



SteiiaiM-sbeU {Solertum ptraptt- 
tivurn'i. 



{Sotaster M$Jeea). 


idbupsT 

tii» Mlw in ti» Mtflli tlie pltnU tbernof 
tMAr vnrdiUM. And from •uoh aolorv 
„y tiiote wondnitii vorfeites ftrtfo wlUoli are 
A nfflimal*. SHr T. Brnimt Vulg. Xrr., vl. 18. 

. n. A Middle Kn^ieh form of solace , . 

(efdae'tAr), n, TNL., < h, sol, the 

•ulii, 4* aster, a star.] The t^ieal genus of 
Maetetidm, having 
more thannve rays. 

In a oommon 

Nofth^Atlaiitlo spooieii, 
fbere are usually alovan 
or tan slander, tapering^ 
and smooth arms, and 
the whole sorfaoe Is 
doaely reticulated. The 
oorrei^ndlng sun#star 
of the If orth Paoifle Is 
S, dtmnradtaitm. 

Solasterldm (so-las- 
ter M odd), n. pi. 

INLm< S(aaster + 

4dsB,'] A family of 
starfishes, typified 
by the genus mlaater. The limits of the family vary, 
and It ta samettinea merged In or called Behinatteridm. 
There are several gener% most of them with more Uiau 
five rays, as In SoiatUt. In Cribeita (or CHbtMa) the rays 
are sla In Crouatt$r vapptmuij a common suii-star of 
both coasts of the North Atlantic, there are twelve short 
obtuse anna extensively united by a membrane on the oral 
surface, and the upper side Is roughened with clubM 
processes and spines. BekinoBler tantm Is ftve-armod (ace 
out at JgnAftMUfer). The many-armed siitHitars of the ge- 
nus tfeUoKer (in some forms of which the rays are more 
than thirty In number) are brought under this family or 
referred elsewhere. Also written SSoUutridm. 

fiolatimil ( 89 -lft'Bhi.um), n.; pi. solatia ( 4 ). 
£L., also solaoiUMt consolation, solace: see soU 
aceJ] Anything that alleviates or compensates 
for sufifering or loss ; a compensation ; ^ecifi- 
oally, in Bcx>ts law^ a sum of money paid!, over 
and above actual dam^s, to an injured party 
by the person who indicted the injury, as a sol- 
ace for wounded feelin^m. 

80ld^ (sold). Preterit ana past participle of . 
•old^t, «. [< me. solde, souMye, soude^ afHodc^ 
eowd as MHG. «o/f, 0. sold as »w. Dan. sold^ < 
OP. eoUie, sottWc, soude^ F. aolde, pay (of sol- 
diers), s= 8p. smldo sr Pg. It. #oWo, pay, < ML. 
eolduMf solaumf pay (of soldiers); cf, OF. hoL 
eoUf a piece of money, a shilling, F. a small 
coin or value, sa Pr. sol as Sp. euHd^j as Pg. It. 
so/do, a coin (see sout eoUio)^ < LL. fmidusj 
a piece of money, ML. also in gen. money, < 
L. solid : see solids soHdue. Hence ujt. 

soldier,’] Pay (of soldiers, etc.); salary. Spefi- 
set', F. Q,, II. ix. 6. 

My LonI Trccorer graunted the acid vli. c. marc to my 
Lord of Norffolk, for the arrerag of hya mnode qoyl he wai 
In Scotland. JPUshm Letters, 1. 41. 

BOld^f , sond**^, V, t r < me. ^soldm, souden, < OP. 
stldcTySimder^ pay, K solder sonde , pay : see sold^^ 
n.J To pay. 

Imparflt Is the pope that al the peuple aholde helpe, 

And mntdeth hem that sieeth lucne aa be aholde eauc. 

Piers Pi<wman (C), wll. 481. 

soldadof (B(>l-dh'do), N. [< Bp. soUiadOf a sol- 
dier: see soldier,] A soldier. Scott j Legend of 
Montrose, iii. 

Come, hdp me ; come, oomc^ boys; soldadoss^omrttdes, 
Plstehsr, Rule a Wife, iv. 8. 

goldant, n. An obsolete form of sultan, 

BOldlUllOl (soPd^nel), n. A plant of the genus 
Soi^neUa. Also written soldaneUe. 

Boldanella (sol-da-nePil), n, [NL. (Toiirnefort, 
1700) soldanellay dim. of soldana^ a plant so 
called, < Olt. soldo, a coin : see soldo,] A genus 
of gamopetalons plants, of the order Primula^ 
ces?, the primrose family, and tribe Primukss, 
It it oharaoterltad by flowert with a five-parto<l calyx, a 
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solder (sod'^r or soPdAr), n, lEarly mod. E. 
also Boulder, soder, sowder (dial, also sawder)) 
< OF. souJd/are, soudure, soudewre, soudwre, F. 
soudure » Sp. Pg. soldadura as It. soldatwra, a 
soldering, < OF. souder, souMer, orig. ^solder, 
solder, consolidate, close or fastbn together, as 
Pr. soldar, soudarss Sp. Pg. soldar ss It. soldare, 
aodare, < L. solidare, make firm, < soUdus, solid, 
firm: see solid, and cf. «oudl.] 1. A fusible 
alloy used for joining or binding together metal 
surfaces or joints, as the edges of tin cans, jew- 
elry, and kitchen utensils. Being melted on each 
turface, the colder, iMUtly 



.^3 


Tools ami Materials used let 
Soliicring. 

a, bar of Holder; S, solrlerlnf'* 
iron : t\ ro«in>box ; d, a, sbaversor 
scrapers, used for cleaning sur* 
faces ami levelincr down pnnubcr> 
ances or lumps in the soft soliler 
after it is applied. 


broadly fonnel-chap^ or cottiewhat bcll-i^aped corofta 
xWith fringed lobes, five ctamenc Incerteti on the corolla, 
and «n ovoid ovary which beoomee a circumsclccile cap- 
sule with a five- to ten-toothed mouth, ooutainliig many 
ceedx on an elongated oentnd placenta. There are 4 ipe- 
clea, alpine plants of Kurope. They are miooth, delicate, 
atemleea hem, growing from a short perennial rootatook, 
and bearing long-stalke^ flethy, and entire roundlah 
leavea with a beart-ahaped base. The nodding flowera, 
ilngle or umbeled, are home on a alender toap& and are 
blue, violet, roae^eoloired. or rarely white. S, edpinei, 
growing near the anowdlne on many European moun- 
taine, li, with other tpeolea, aomeiliaei oulUvatad under 
the name ssliand or aoidanalle, and haa been alao called 


Mfidimifit, n. An obsolete form of sulUmess, 
BOldanxIfitf aoldamyt, n. Obsolete forms of 
sultanrff, 


eistn.] 

Hii (the Oimtain^il cane clanking on the pavement nr 
wivltig rottud him in the exeeation of mJlwy onto and 
wiiilfwy, Pendennia, xxtt. 


by chemical attraction and 
partly by cohoalve force, 
binds them together. Aft4r 
cleaning the edgea to be 
Joined, the workman applies 
a Bolutioii of zinc In hydro- 
ohlorio acid and ala> pow- 
dered roain to the cleaned 
aurfaces; then he touches 
the heatetl Boldering-lron to 
the roain, and holding the 
aolder-bor and Iron over 
the parte to be Joined melts 
off little dropa of s^jlder at Intervals along the margins, 
and ninu all together with the hot iron. There are many 
of these alloys, as soft solder used for tinware, hard solder 
for braaa ainl iron, gold solder, silver solder, spelter solder, 

S lumbers' solder, etc. Every kind is used at its own melt- 
ig -point, whhdi innst always be lower than that of the 
metids to be united, soft solders l)eing the most fusible. 
To soder such gold, there is a proper glew or soder. 

tr. of Pliny, xxxiii. 5. 

Hence — 2, Figuratively, that which unites in 
any way. 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society. 

Blair, The Grave, I. 80. 

Alniwinliitw solder. Hee Hard sodder, 

solder which fuses only at red heat, and therefore ia usea 
only to unite the tnetufs and alloys which can endure that 
temperature. HjMdter solder and silversolder are the prin- 
cipal varieties. Soft solder, (a) Hoe def. 1. (b) Gross 
flattery or fulsome piaise, particularly when usea fur self- 
ish aims. 

solder (8od'(‘r or BolM(ir), r. t. [Early mod. E. 
also souUler, mdrr, sowder; < solder, w.] 1. To 
unite by a metallic cement: join by a metallic 
subirtance in a state of fusion, which hardens 
in cooling, and renders the joint solid. 

1 sawder a mctall with sowlder. Je souldo. 

Paisfjrave, p. 725. 

2, Figuratively, to close up or unite firmly by 
any means. 

As if the world should cleaue, and that slaine men 
Should soader vp the Rift. 

Shak., A. and (\ (folio 162.3X fit. 4. 82. 
Would my lips had been soldered when I spake on 't ! 

B. Jonson, Epiccene, IL 2. 

SOldorer ( 80 d'(?r- 6 r or sorder-6r), n. [< solder 
+ -eri.]. One who or a machine which solders, 
soldering (so<l'(jr-ing or sord^r-ing), w. [Verbal 
n. of s^er, r.] 1. The act of one who or that 
which solders. — 2. A soldered place or part. 

Even the delicate sUderiags of the ends of these wires 
to the copper cUxm were api>arently tiic same as ever. 

meet. Hev. (Eng.X XXV. 841). 
Autogenous soldering. See avtoffenous.- Oslvaoie 
•oldering, the process of unitliig two pieces of metal by 
means of another metal deposited between tliem through 
the agency of a voltaic current. - Soldering nipple. See 
nipple. . 

80ldering**block (soii'(^r-ing-blok), n, A tool 
employed in soldering cans, as a support and 
fur trimming. It is adjustable for different 
sixes. 

BOldering-bolt (sod'ftr-ing-bult), n. Same as 
solder in g^-iron, 

fiOldering'ftame (Hod'er-ing-fram), n, A form 
of clainj) for holding the parts together in sol- 
dering cans. 

soldenng'faniace (sod'er-ing-f^r^nfc), n. A 
portable furnace used by tinners, etc., for beat- 
ing sohlering-irons. 

801ddri2ig*lron (sod'6r-ing-I^6m), n, A tool 
with which solder is melted and applied, it con- 
slsia of a copper bit or bolt, having a piunied or wedj^ 
shaped end, fastened to ait iiou rod with a wooden hanme. 
In some forms the copper bit is kept hot by means of a 
Inflame snpplied through a flexible pipe connected with 
the liandle. See cut under sddsr. 

soldering-iiiacliine (sod'^r-ing-m^hen'), n. 
In shcet-metal wrn'k, a general name for appli- 
ances and machines for closing the seams of tin 
cans with solder; also, a soldering-block, or 
any other machine or appliance rendering me- 
chanical aid in soldering. The cans may be auto- 
maUciilly dipped In molten smder, or the solder nuiy be 
laid on the seams, which are then exposed to agas-flame^ 
hot blasts or the direct heat of a furnace. 
iolderlng-JpOt (sod'^r-ing-pot), n. A small 
portable fumaoe used in soldering, especially 
for uniting the ends of tel^gvaph*wires. it it 


•oldifir 

fitted with a clamp for holding the ends of the wires, etc., 
in position ; and when they are in place the furnace is 
tilted, and the melteil solder flows over the wires, etc., and 
forms a soldered Joint 

soldering-toil^ (S0d'er-ing-t6n^z), n, and 
pi. Aflat-nosed tongs for orazuig Ihe joints of 
band-saws. The saw is held in a scarflng-frame, with 
a film of solder between the lapping scarfed edges. This 
film is melted by clamping the heated tongs over the 
edges. B. Bf. Knight. 

soldoring-tool (sod'^r-ing-tOl), n. A soldering- 
iron, or other tool for soldering, 
iolder-nachine (sod'^r-m^shen^), n, A ma- 
chine for forming molten* solder into rods or 
drops for use. 
fiOldi, ft* Plural of soldo, 

SOldior (sdl'j^T), n. [Also dial, soger, sodger, so- 
jer; early mod. E. smldier, soldiour, souldiour; 

< ME. souldier, souldyour, soudiour, sowdiour, 
sowdyowrp, sodiour, soudeur, soudier, soudoier, < 
OF. soldier, also soldoier, souldoier, souldoyer, < 
ML. soUarius, a soldier, lit. ‘one liaving pay,* 

< soldus, soldum, pay : see sold*^. Of. D. sol^ 
daat ss G. Sw, Dan. soldat, < F. soldat, < It. sol- 
data as Sp. Pg. soldado, a soldier, lit. ‘ one paid,* 

< ML. soUiatus, pp. or soldurc (> It. soUUtre as 
OF. solder), pay, < soldum, pay: see sold'i.] if. 
One who receives pay, especially for military 
service. 

Bruyn the here and ysegrym the wulf sente alle the 
londe a boute yf ony man wulde take wages that they 
idiold come to bruyn and he wolde paye them their souf- 
dye or wagis to fore, my fader ranne alle ouer the londe 
and hare the lettres. ... My fader hadde ben oueral in 
the lande bytwene the elue and the somme. And hadde 
goten many a mmldyowr that shol([ the next somer faaue 
oomen to helpe bruyn. 

Caxton, Reynard the Fox (ed. ArberX p. SS. 

2. A person in military sei*vic6. (aJOnewhoee 
business is warfare, as opposed to a civilian. 

Madame, je misdon . . . 

To swiche'a slmpul sowdimr as icham forto knele. 

N^ftam id Palerw (£. E. T. B.), 1. 8951. 
Fie, my lord, fie ! a soldier, and afeard? 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 40. 
(6) One who serves in the land forces^ as opposed to one 
serving at sea. 

8 . Hencc; one who obeys the commands and 
contends in the cause of another. 

Give me a favour, that the world may know 
1 am your sohUsr. Picker, Mad Lover, v. 4. 

To continue Christ's faithful soldier and servant unto 
his life’s end. 

Rook i\f Common Prayer, Fublio Baptism of Infants. 

4. One of the rank and file, or sometimes in- 
cluding non-commissioned officers as opposed 
to commissioned officers. 

Me thlnkes it were meeto that any on<s before he come 
to be a captayue^ should have bene a mMiowr. 

Spenser, State of Iroland. 
That in the captain 's but a chcderic word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

RAoJb., M. for M., ii. 2. 181. 

5. Emphatically, a bravo warrior; a man of 
military experience, skill, or genius; a man of 
distinguished valor; one possessing the dis- 
tinctive carriage, looks, habits, or traits of 
those who make a profession of military ser- 
vice: as, be is every inch a soldier. 


So great a soldier taught us there 
What loiig-eiMluritig hearts could do 
In that world's-earthquake, Waterloo ! 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington. 

6. In rof>7.: («) One of that section of a colony 
of some kinds of ants which does the fij ' ‘ ’ 


takes slaves, etc.; a soldier-ant. {h) The cor- 
responding form in a colony of while ants or 
termites, (r) A soldier-beetle, (d) A sort, of 
hermit-crab ; also, a fiddler-crab. 

Under those Trees fSanad lilies] we found plenty of Sol- 
diers, a little kind of Animals that live in Shells, and hava 
two great C^aws like a Crab, and are good food. 

DawpUr, Voyage^ L 39. 

(c) The red guniard, Drigla cucfdus, [Local, 
Eng.] (/) A red herring. [British sailors’ 
slang.] — 7. One who makes a pretense of 
working, but is really of little or no use ; one 
who works no more than is necessary to secure 
pay. See soger, 2, [Colloq.] — 8. />/. A name 
of the red campion (Lychnis diurna), of the rib- 
wort (PlantagoUmceolata), and of various other 

E * mts. BHf ton (tiHi Eng. Plant Names, 

pov. Eng. and Scotch.] ^Frwm-watsr stfidisr. 
y)v«A-fMMer.— -Old solder, (a) A bottle emptied at' 
a banquet, carouse, etc. (slang.) The stump, or un- 
smoked part, of a cigar. See vnifpei, a (Slang.J— Bed 
soldlsor, a disorder ox pigs ; rouget 

A disorder affecting pigs, called in France rouget,** 
and in Ireland **rmf soMier," from the red patches tha^ 
appear on the ^in in fatal cases. This affection dej 
on a hacUlua Lane^, 189^ 11 

smite floldlart. 8ee<toptoi.~-8oi^«rofmrtano^ 
whoisriady tuserva aa aaoldiw wh«r«v«r pmt, honor. 


depends 
^ It 217. 



loldier 

pleasnro, or othor advantoge la moat to be had.'^fOidlim 
and BuiorB. •oldler-b^es»~>MildlBir*B wind (fMmt). 
a fair wind for going and retnml^. -«To OOlllB m Bln 
BOldiar OV«r oaa, to impoee npon one. [OoUoq.] 

I ahould think he waa eeralnp the old eokhSer ever me, 
and keeping up hli game. But no —he can aearoe have 
the impudence to Uiiiik ot that. 

Seott, St BonaQ*a Well, xviti. 

B 0 ldi^( 8 drj 6 r),t?.i. l< aoidieffn,} l.Toserv^ 
as a soldier: as, to go soldiering. 

Few noblea come. . . . Barraa ... la one. The reck* 


5TB4, • 

S. The Mt of fetgniBK to voric; dilfliaB. 


leaa ahipwrecked man : dong aahore on the ooaat of the 
Maldivea long ago, while aaillng and entdterinff aa Indian 
Fighter. . Ca^yle, French Kev., III. L 7. 


BOldi«Mffikd (B5rjdr4lk), a. Boldierly. 

1 will not aag me; tta not aatddlafviaie sdinaie. 

w.ofC,tti. ia 

Oil healing the general ordera, he diacharged a tempeat 
of veteran, epktier4ii» oatha. 

Irving, Kniokerbooker, p. n«. 

soldierly (sdl'j^r-U), a, [Early mod. £* soid- 
dieriy; < soldier *f Like or bedttiag a sol- 
dier. especially in a moral sense: aa, soldimly 
oonduot. 


2. To bully; hector. HaUhoetl, [Prov. Eng.] 
— 3. To make a pretense or show of working^i 
so as to be kept upon the pay-roll ; shirk ; feim 
sickness; malinger. Bee sof/dr, 2. [Colloq.J 

The two long Hnea of men attached to the ropoa on the 
left shore . . . atretohout ahead of ua ao far that It needa 
an openi-fflaHs to diaoover whether the leaders are puUiiig 
or only eddieting. 

C, V. Warner, Winter on the Nile, p. 248. 
4. To make temporary uso of (another man’s 
horse). Thua, a man wanting a moaut oatohes the first 
horae he can, rldea it to hia deatiuation, and then lets it 
go. ( Slang, Auatralia. ] 

soldier-ant (sdpj^r-hnt), ». Same as soldier, 
6 (a) (&). 

soldier-beetle (sol 'j6r-b§^tl ), n. Any beetle of 


iC? 





Illl. 


Pemuylvania Soldier-beetle (ChaulMnnethtts ^n^hfanues^ 
m, larva, natural sldse > 4. head of saiue, from below, enlarged i 
ctii A, mouth-parts, enlarged i beetle, natural siae. 

the family Telephoridss, Tlie Pranaylvania soldier- 
tie, ChaiUiognMAue penneifivanieue, fa common in the 
United States. 
The beettea live 
npon pollen, but 
their larvn are 
oamivarona and 
destroy other in- 
sects. The two- 
lined soldier-bee- 
tle, TVIephorua 
MUneatua, is alau 

Two-liacd Soldier-tteetle {TttePAtrus Atlt- TJnitod StaisuL It 
o, larva: 4. head and thoracic 
joints of sane, enlarged ; c, beetle. (« and e Preys Upra the 
natural sise.) larw Of the COd- 

ling-moth. 

soldier-bug (sdPjdr-bug), n, A pr^oeouB bug 
of the family FentaUh 
midse; any rapacious 
roduvioid. Podiew epi- 
noeue is a common North 
American apectea known aa 
the epined eokUer-bug. It 
preys npon many deatmc- 
live larvw, such aa the fall 
web- worm, cutwonns, and 
the larw of the Colorado 
potato-beetle. The ring- 
BMUided aoldler-bug is Peru- 
lueeircumeinetue. The rapa- 
cious soldier-bug is Sinea 
diadema. See cuts under 
Pentatamidm, PeriUue, Po- 
diene, Sima, and ffarpaetar. 

soldier-busb (sdrj^r- 

blush), «. Same as sot goidto b., («..«« 

dteneood. eptmums). tf, nymph: 4, larva; 

■pldier-crab (soi'jtr- 

krab), it, A hermit- of« and adult, natural siae. 
crab ; a soldier. 

soldieress (soPj^r-es), n, [< soldier + -ess.^ A 
female soldier. [Rare.] 

Soidtereee, 

That e<inal]y canat poise atemneaa with pity. 

PUUsher (and another), Two Noble Kinamen, i. 1. 

soldier-ilsb (sol'jer-fish), n. The blue darter 
or rainbow-darter, KtheosUma eseruleum, of 
gorgeous colors, the male having about twelve 
mdigo-blue bars running obliquely downward 
and backward, and being otnerwise vividly 
colored. It is abundant m rivers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

soldier-fly (soP j(;r-fli ), n. A dipterous i usect of 
the family Stmtiomyidx : so called from its or- 
namentation. 

SOldierillg (soPj^r-ing), «. [Verbal n. ot sol» 
dier, f?.] 1. The state of being a soldier; the 
act or condition of serving as a soldier; mili- 
tary duty ; campaigning. 

The efanple takUering ot Grant end Fcxita was Bcdvll^r 
•ome at the problems uiatoonfueed soientlflo bypotfaesla. 

The Oeniant, XXXVt m. 


He teem'd a etnddierig peraon and a good fdlow. 

Jtvefgn, Dmy, June Ifii, 1676. 
Hia own [face], tho' keen and bold and eekUerlg, 
Sear'd by the ctoae ecliptic, was not fair. 

Tenngeon, Aylmer’s Field. 

soldiar-motli (sdPjAr-mdth), n. An East Indian 
geometrid moth, Fuscluma miUtaris, 
s^dier-orebis (sdPj^r-dr'kis), it. A handsome 
orchid, Orchis mihtaris, of the northern Old 
World. It bears a dense oblong spike of small chiefly 
purple flowers. So named, perhaps^ from the helmet-llke 
adjustment of the sepsis, or from its erect habit 
soldier's-harb (BdrJ4(r2-Srb), n. Same as mati- 
col. 

SOldierslUll (ssr j6r-ship). It. [< soldier + 
-tfhtp.l The state of being a Boldler; the quali- 
ties <a a soldier, or those becoming a soldier; 
especially, skill in military matters. 

UiMeoUiiereh^ 

Is twice the other twain. 

.9Aa»., AandO., it. 1. 84. 

soldierwood (soPj^r-wM), it. A West Indian 
leguminous sbnib, CalUandra purpurea, its 
flowers are in headi^ ^e stamens, as in the genus gen- 
erally, united into a tube and longwezsnted, forming the 
conspicttons part 

BOldiery (soPj^r-i), n, [Earlv «nod. £. soul^ 
die^, soldiourie; < soldier + -y»,] If. Soldier- 
ship; military service. 

Basllius . . . inquired of bli estate, adding promise of 
great rewards, among the rest oflfering to him, if he would 
exercise his courage in eoldiery, he wonld commit some 
ctuttge nnto him under his lieutenant Phllanax. 

Sie P. Sidneg, ArcBfila, 1. 
To read a lecture of eoldiery to Hannibal, the most cun- 
ningest warrior of his time. Ford, Line of Life. 

2. Soldiers collectively, whether in ^neral, 
or in any state, or any army, camp, or the like. 

They, expecting a sharp encounter, brought Sigebert, 
whom they eiteem’d an expert Jjeaden with his presence 
to confirm Hie Sovldiery. Mimn, Hist £ng., iv. 

The ferocious deeds of a savwe and Infuriated eoldiery. 

day, fi^peech on Greek Rev. 

soldo (soPdo), n. ; pi. soldi (-di). [< It. soldo, 
a coin : see soJ2, sou.] A small Italian coin of 


of heh m$ tfku^^ 

2. The foot. [Emre.] f 

Hast wandred tliroagh tim nbir loiig a dsy, 
Yett oeasseat not thy weary aslasto laid. 

dlpMSsr, K. 2., X. B. 4 

8. That part of n shoe or boot whioh eotnei 
under the sole of the foot, end upon which thij 
wearertreads. Inbootoairi•hoaa 1 rithllet^ttotaM 
it usually limited to the part that la in Irmi^ She hesl 
and of naarly tmllofm thiokneia throughoat. See hedf' 
foh, and Ottta under beota and poiilaliia 

You have danoiiw aheea 
With nimble edee, SOmi, R* and J., 1 4. lA 

4. The part ot anything that forms the bottom, 
and on which It stands upon the ^ound; the 
bottom- Of lower part of anything, (a) in 


the bottom part of a plow, to the fere part of wlik., 
attached the pqint or ahare. (6) In farriery, the horn) 
under side of any loot; the bottom of the hoof, (e) Is 
/ore., the bottom of ao embrasure or gun-port See am 
hraewre, 2. (d) Kaui,, a place ot ilmber attached' to th< 
lower part cn a rudder, to render it level with the tolU 
keel, (e) The seat or bottom of a mine : applied to hod- 
sontal veins or lodea, </) Thefioorof a braoketon wlileli 
a plumber-btook rests, to) The plate which eonatltutei 
the foundation of a manne steam-engine, and wKioh U 
bolted to the keelson. (A) The floor or hearth of the metal 
chamber In a reverberatory, puddling, or boiUtm furoaoe. 
(t*) In earp., the lower * plsoe. (J) The bottom 

fnune of a wagon, coach, or railway-car. \k) The metal 
shoe ot a sled-runner. (I) Tlie lower edge ot a turbine, 
(m) In ekip-bnUding, the bottom planked the cradle, rest* 
ing on the bltoewaya, and sustaining the lower ends oi 
thepoppeta, which are mortised into the sole and sopporl 
the vessel. Sec out under lafcncMitp-traps. 

(») In eoneh., the surface of the body on which a gnsIriB 


6. A flat surface like the sole of the foot. 

The stones in tho boulder-clay have a characteristic 
fmrm and surface, lliey are usually oblonft have one of 
more flat sides or edee, are smoothed or polliliedL and have 
their edges worn rdund. A, Oeikie, Bncyo. Brit., X. B67. 

flble^ (sdl), V, t. ; pret. and pp. soled, ppr. soling, 
[< solely It.] To furnish with a sole, as a shoe 
or boot; put a new sole on. Compare haff> 
sole, V. t. 

This fellow waits on him now in tennis court sooka oi 
slippers eoled with wotd. B. Joneon, Kpiemne, C 1. 

flOle^ IS ~ 

sola, \ OP. (and P.) sole ss Pr. solka as Bp, 
suela ss Pg. sol ha as It. soalia, < L. solea, the 
sole (flsh), prob. so called from its flatness, 
< solea, a slipper or sandal : see sole^.^ In 
ickfh., a flatfli^ of the family Solmdw, and espe- 
cially of the genus Solea ,* a spleid or sole-fish. 
The common sole of Rurope is S. vufgarie, formerly Pleu- 
roneetee eolea. The body is elongate-oval, and has been 





Obvem. Uavenw- 

Bilkm Soldo of Potttr Leopold, Gniad D«lc« of Emitia, vjiS, la the 
British Miisemu. tSlice of ot^laal.) 

copper or billon, the twentieth part of the lira ; 
a sol or sou. 

aolei (sdl), n. [< ME. sole, soole (of the foot or of 
a shoe), < AS. sole (pi. solen, for * solan) aMD. 
sole, D. sool a MLil. sole, LO. sale a OHG. 
sola, MHG. sole, sol, G. sohle a loel. s&U a Bw. 
sdla a Dan. saale a Goth. the sole of the 
foot, a Olt. suola, also suolo, It. suoh a Bp. 
suela a Pg. sola a Pr. sola, sol a P. sole, the 
sole of the foot, < ML. sola, a collateral form 
(found in glossaries) of L. solea, a slipper or 
sandal (consisting of a single sole fastened on 
by a strap across the instep), a kind of shoe 
for animals, also the sole of the foot (of ani- 
mals), in MIj. also the sole of a shoe, a flat 
under surface, the bottom, < solum, the |mund, 
soil. Cf. soUl, 1. The bo^m or 

under side of the foot; technically, the plan- 
ta, corresponding to the palm of the hand. 


The eeU of ordinary language doee not cerreepond well 
with jganto, except in the caeee of plantigrade!. Indlgitl* 
grades ede usually means on^ that part oi the plimta 


which rests upon the ground fn ordinaiy loeomotibn, or 
alt the toes collectively * .. . 


rel|r ; It also applies to tbe 


the bans 

fore as well as the hind feet of suCh qnadhipeds, thus 
Including the corresponding parts of the palma, or palm ; 
wbfle the planta may extend far up the hind leg (omyL aa 
to Che hook of the horse. In the horse sol# Is restrloied 
to the under side of the hoof of either fore or hind feet 
(see del 4to)X In birda ths sole of tbe toot is me under 
iideef the toes taken together flee pimifa, and euts under 

A&Q 


European Sole or 

compared to the form at a human sole ; the dorsal and 
anal fins are very long, but free from the caudal, which 
has a rounded end, and pectorals are developed on 
both sides ; the mouth is moderately decurved : the nos- 
trils of the blind aide are not dilated : and the height 
of tbe b(^ to a little test than a third of the total 
length. The color to a dark brown, with a black spot at 
the end of the pectoral fln. This sole to common alona 
the Baropean coasts, and Is one of tho most esteemed 
of food-ftobes. The flesh towhltn, Arm, and of excellent 
flavor, eimeolally when the flsh lias been taken in deep 
water. The aven^ weight is about a pound, although 
the fish occarionalfy reaches a much larger rise. It pre- 
fers sandy or gravelly shores, but retires into deep water 
when Iroet ssics in. It feeds chiefly upon mollusks, but 
also on the eggr of fishes and other animals. It soms- 
tfmss ascends into fresh water. There are other spe- 
cies, of several dUtersnt gener^ as Aektrue Uneaim, 
commonly catted hog-duiker. The name ede to atae 
given to various species of the, related family Pleura- 
needdse. Along the Cslifornlsa coast the common sole 
is a pleoroneetoid, LmidapeeUa Hdtmda, which reachsi 
a length of about to inches and a weight of five or 
six pounds, slthongb its average weight as seen in the 
maikets is about tnres pounds. In San Frandsoo only 
about two per cent, of me flatfishes oaoght bstong to 
this species, but along Puget Sound it cousHtuies irnoui 
thirty per cent, of' the oatch. It feeds chiefly on crus- 
tsceans and small flshea. and Is regarded as an exeellent 
lood-flali. Other Pleurameiidm catted srissaloiig the 
dflo coast of North Amsrios are the Parephrye vMm and 
See alao outs under Ftourenwri* 

Solea to themto, that is a swate flaihe and huliom tor 
sskepeople. BakeeeBaok^B,Ti.B,\p.m, 

luBlMed .BOto. toto hadard.-^pswwtt^wtiyg, % 
ide,w8idenetts^i^m4iMita.---FY«MlLa^ — 

The Aitons, nr tmMlee. 

P, (kupsimr, ueh, MBsm gmX ^ TR 
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Wh«t«v«r|roa in«yl4t»witli. noepit wIhmi you mtkeaib* 
oAmMjiffrMBHiarttlil. MiUon, AM,^mmuAvut,t 

Uigm^ ThA««fr.MnMM Amitnal'. «hA nMk«A ».hA nArilt«K 


(0diV<i. (< ICJS. < OF. 40/, F. ima 
$oi ««%p* ipto m Pg. tfa as It. aolOf < L. «dlt»i 
iPb^nei only, Mnglei sole^ lonely, solitary; prob. 
the same word as OL. soUus^ entire, complete, 
Or. ^ (J^nio o^Aoc), whol^ aa Skt. sarva, 
all. whole : see attfe. Hence (< L. ) solitary 
tsm,$ soto^ suUsn^ soUho^^ msoUfts, etc. From 
tlie Or. word is the fliit element in holoeaust, 
kotoffraph. etc.] 1. Only; alone in its kind ; be- 
ipg or acting without another ; single ; unique ; 
individual: as, Ood is the sole creator and sov- 
ereign ot the world. 


To parlor vttbth 
ot all nmoottona 
Matomow Kafirr 


wttb the aeU iohofitor 

tlut a rm may owe, 
Kafirre. dhoXr., L L. L, it. 1. 6. 


Theottenoee agaSnat the stage of the Bngllalilaagease 
aM-^<l) Barbadema words hot BnglHdi; (2) SSUetsm, 
oonatnietlone not Bngllih; (S) ImproiirleaW, worde or 
phiaaet need to a tenae not Bngllah. 

X AH«l,]Ui6toiio,ttL 

2. Loosely, any small blunder In speech. 

Think on T. a doee trlend, 

Or private mlttreat, it oourt rhetorie ; 

A wUe^ mere niatic toUtim. 

Maidin 0 §r, Onardtan, L 1. 
Thev rthe Inhabitant! of London) are the modem SoIib- 
pi, and their mUdmM have f amiihea much food for laugh* 
ter. Tbit kind of local reproach it not common, hut It it 
not unprecedented. N. and Q.. 7th aer., IX. 74. 

8. Any unUtness, absurdity, or impropriety, as 
in behavior; a violation oi the conventional 
niles of society. 

T. Ca [Carew] burned me to the Bar that, tbo' Ben {Jon* 



But what the reptntog enemy oommenda, 
That breath fame hfowe; thatpratee. « 
aoenda. Badh, T. a 


2. Alone; unaccompanied; solitary.* [Arohaic.] 
Go forth tofo and make thy mona 

item. toe jReae, t t8S6. 
I am oft>timea sole, hut seldom solitary. 

ffoieeM; Lettera, II. 77. 

Hush'd Ganymede, hta rosy thigh 
|ialf*buried to the Ihuge'i down. 

Sek as a flying star ahorthro* the sky. 

Tmmymmt Palace of Art 

8t« Mere. 

Wboae eois name bltatera our tongues. 

Bhok., Uacbeth, iv. 8. 11 

| 4 . In low, single; unmarried; not having a 

I^S^use : as, a feme sois, Bee/etiic..->Bals ooepora- 
tto. Bee under epfporoMon, L— BolS 

•SS^sol), ode. [< a.] Alone ; by itself; 

singly. [Bare.] 

!m enemy oommenda. 

pure, tran- 
la, 1.8. 244. 

SOla^ (sdl).«. [< ME.soto, sooloy < AS. acU, a cord, 
rope, rein, chain, collar, ssOS. sOHG. MHO. 
O. eeU S8 Icel. sell ss Goth, ^sail (in deriv. insail- 
iau), a cord, =s OBulg. silo^ a cord; akin to Gr. 
I/idCi a band, Skt. i/ «t, bind.] A wooden band 
or yoke put around the neck of an ox or a cow 
in a stalL Palsgrave. 

SOla^ (sol), n. rAlso soal; prob. a particular 
use ox kotoi,] A pond. [Prov. Bng.j 

SOle^ (sdl), V. t. [Also soalj sowl^ formerly sowle; 
origin uncertain.] To pull by the ears; puU 
about; haul; lug, [Prov. Eng.] 

He'll go, he laya, and aoud the porter of Borne galea by 
the ears. Skak., Oor.. iv. & 214. 

Venus will aotrie me by the ears for thla. 

Htyufood, Leve'a M latreaa G<IM)> 
To Bde a bOWlf , to handle It akUfuUy. 

To mk a boud, probe et rite emitters globum. 

Goica Let blot, {amwa.) 
I censured hiallght and ludicrous title of " Down-Derry " 
‘ “‘aahottld 


it to be an Ul<favor% SoUeiam In go^ Manners. 

HoimB. Letters. II. 18. 
4. An incongruity; an inoonsastenoy ; that 
which is incougruous with the nature of things 
or with its surroundings : an unnatural pb enom- 
enon or product; a prodigy; a monster. 

It la the mkeim. ot power to think to command the end. 
and yet not to endure the mean. Bacon. Bmpire(ed. 1887). 
An ungodly man of God — what a tokokm! What a 
iterT Jf< * 


modestly in theae words : "It were etrange if he 

throw a good east who aools hC$ baui upon an undersong ; 
alluding to that ordinary and elegant eapreaaion to our 
English tongue, " mud po^ bout well ’*•-* that la be careful 
to begin your work well. 

Atp. BnmhaU, Works, n. 866. {Dmoim,) 

Bole*^ (sdl), n. Same as soPi. 
lolaa^ (sd'lfi^), n.; pi, sohm (-e). [NL., < L. 
soleOf sole, etc. : see sole^J] 1. The sole of the 
foot. See sole^.^2. Same as saieus. 

Ekdaa^ (sd'l^), n. [NL., < L. soha^ a sole : see 
In icato., an old name of the sole-fish 
(as Klein, 1748), now the typical genus of the 
familv Bolsidm^ with various limits: {a) includ- 
ing aU the species of the family, or (h) limited 
to the sole of the European seas and closely 
related species. See cut under soU"^. 
lole-duumal (sfirchan'el). n. ^.In a boot- or 
shoe-sole, a groove in which the sewing is sunk 
to protect it from wear. 

■Almriaa. «, Bee soloeiss. 
lOlGCtan (sorf'Biam), n. [< OF. ao^ectome, F. 
soikktm m Bp. Pg. It. soleoimo »G. soUMsmuSf 
< L. saleeoismus, < Gr. cnXouaofiiCt < tfoXmlCffVf 
i(peak or widte incorrectly, be rude or awkward 
in manneir, < cdXmicoc, speakixig Inoorreotly, ns- 
im provinolalisms (m ooXihkoI, forel^ers), also 
awward rude in manners: smd to have 
meant orig. ^speaking or acting like an Inhabi- 
tant of sSll,^? L. SalT^hSt a town in 
OtMcia. aplace said to have been ooloniged by 
Athenian emimnts (afterward ealled Pmn- 
poiopotiSf now Mss 0 it()f or, aocording to another 
aooonnt, bv Arjdves and Lydians from Bhodes. 
Others refer the word to another town, JSoU, 
in Cyprus.] 1, A gross deviation from 
the settled ugag^ of giammar ; a gross mnn- 
matoU evfcw,^ttch as dons it^tor did 


other Bylee, Sanuon at New London (1768). 
wSyn. 1. Barbaritm^ eta See improprietit. 

SOlecUt (sore-sist), n. [< Gr. eohnstor^^^ one 
who speaks or pronounces incorrectly, < ooTmikU 
C«<v, speak or write incorrectly: see sotedsm,"] 
One who is guilty of a solecism or solecisms in 
language or behavior. 

•OleeistlC (sol-e-sis'tik), a. [< soledst + -to.] 
Pertaining to or involving a solecism ; incor- 
rect; incongruous. 

SOlaeiStical (sol-f-sis^ti-kal), a. [< soleeisUe + 
-02.} Same as solecisUe. 

The nae of theae oombinaUoni, with reapeot to the pro* 
nonna, ia almoat alwayt aoteetatieal. 

TtfrwhiU, Oloaa. to Chaucer, under telf. 

solscistically (sol-^sis'ti-kal-i), adv. lu a sole- 
eistio manner. Wollaston. ** 

SOleeiBe (sore-slz), v . ». ; Jiret. and pp. solecized^ 

S ir. solecizing, [< Gr. aoAouuCetVf speak or write 
correctly: see solecism,^ To commit sole- 
cisms. Also spelled solecise. 

Thfa being too looae a principle to fancy the holy writ- 
era to mdeeiu In their language when we do not like the 
aenaa i>r. H. More, Myatery of Oodlineaa (lecox i. a 

Bolacuitidm (sol-e-kCr'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Soleourtus + -iVte.l A family of oivalve mbi- 
lusks, typified by the genus aolecurtus. 
Solecnrtlis (sol-f-kCr'tus), n. [NL. (De Blain- 
ville, 1824), also SoleeurUus, Sotenicurtus, Sole- 
nocuriuSf Aalenocurtius ; < l^len + L. curtus, 
Short.] A genus ot razor-shells, of the family 
Solenidm^ containing forms shorter and com- 



SHtemrime ttrieOmtus. 


paratively deeper than the species of Solsn^ 
and witl) subroedian umbones: in some systems 
made type of the family SoUmrUdss. 

BOle-ilBn (sdrfish), ft. The sole. See soU^. 
B0l6*ileilk (sdrflfik), n. The smear-dab. [Scotch.] 
Boiai, Plural of soleus. 

SollddB (sH^M-dB), fi. pi. [NL., < SoUa^ + 
The soles or sole-fish, a family of pleu* 
ronectoid fishes typified by the genus Solea. 
The body ti oval or ellipttoal, the anout roundlaB and the 
oral deft more or leae deourved and very amill. The oper- 
cular bonea are concealed to the aealy aktu. the upper eye 
la advanced more Or leaa in front of the lower, and vne pec* 
torala are often rudimentary or abaent The apeoiea are 
nnmerotta, and of aeveral mera in different aeaa. Borne 
are much eateemad for tna delicacy of their fleato while 
othera are quite wcrthleit. The common sole of Europe 
la the beat-known. TheAmerioau aoleia Adriruillnaalua 
(flgaredinnextoOlttinn). BeegoicaS,andoutaundwiVitt- 


floil^om <sd'lf-i-f6rm), a. [< L. sohot sole, + 
formst^ form.] Having l^e form of a slipper, 
•oldaf, a. and a. AMd^ fingli^ fom of 


AmaHcan Sola, or Hog-choker Air mj- /t'tua/uji). 


aolB-laatllBr(sdl'leTH^Or), n. l. A strong, heavy 
leather especially prepared for boot- and shoe- 
soles. The hidea are taken from the tannfng-tanka, the 

E t tan ia bmahed and the hidea are dried in a cool 

9 , then laid on a poltahed atone alab, and lieateo with 
or wooden hammers operated by machinery. 

2. Same as sole4eaiher Aafp.-- Bole-leather kelp, 
a name given to acme of the larger LmninmioMm, such as 
L,SiigiMa, See Lim4}mt^.-8ole-Ieatlier stnii|ier,a 
machine with adjnatable bladea or akivera for atripplng 
the rough aide of leather. E, H. Knight, 
solely (sdl'U), adv. X. Singly; alone; only; 
without another: as, to rest a cause solely on 
one argument. 

To aupply llioae defeota and imperfections which are to 
ua living MDgle and eoMy by ouraelvea. we are naturally 
induced to seek communion and teUowahip with others. 

Hoetor, Eoclea. Polity, L la 
I am not eoMg led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes, 

Shak., M. at V., il. L 18. 

2f. Completely; wholly; altogether. 

Think him a great way fool, solriy a coward. 

Shak., Aira WeU, i 1. Ill 

aolenin (sol'em), a. [Early mod . E. also soUmne^ 
< ME. sotenihef solempne, solenne, soleyn, < OF. 
solempnef solemne, F. aolennel =s Sp. Pg. «o2cmue, 
ss It. soUnne^ stated, appointed, as a religious 
rite, < L. sollmnis, also soVenipnis, soUmnis, less 
correctly with a single 2, solemnis, solennis, year- 
ly, annual, occiurring annually, as a reli^ons 
xito, religious, festive, solemn, < sollus, entire, 
complete (prob. same as solus, alone, > E. soU^), 
+ annus, a year.] If. Kecurrlng yearly; an- 
nual. 

And bia fadir and modir wenten ech zeor in to Jemaa- 
lem, in the mdempne dai ot peak. Lake ti. 41. 

He thought y herd a crowned kyng of bia eomonea axe 
A solnm Babiidie to aosteyne hia werrea. 

The Oroumed King (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 86. 

2. Marked by religious rites or ceremonious 
observances; connected with religiou ; sacred; 
also, marked by special ritual or ceremony. 

0. the aacriflee ! 

How ceremoniona, solemn, and unearthly 
It was t’ the offering ! Shak., W. T., IlL 1. 7. 
He (Ktog Eiebard] took a eolenm Oath, That he aliould 
ohaerve Peaces Honour, and Reverence to Almlgfa^ Ood, 
to hit Church, and to hia Minlatera all the Days of hia Lifa 
Baker, Chronidea pi 61. 

8t. Pertaining to holiday; festive; joyous. 

A Frere ther waa. a wantoun and a merye, 

A lymytoor, a fill solempne man. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., L SOS. 
And let be there thre yomen aaalgned to aerue Jjjbie hye 
tiUmUe and the two ayde tabullia in solenne dayet. 

Babees Book (E. £. T. 8.^ P- 880. 
My lorda a solemn hunting ia in hand ; 

There will the lovely Roman ladies troop 

Shak., Tit And.,U. 1.112. 

4f. Of high repute; important; dignified. 

A Webbe, a Heyere, and a Tapioer, 

And they were clothed alle in oo lyverd, 

Of a solempne and a gret fraternity. 

Chaucer, Oen. Piol. to C. T., L 864. 

5. Fitted to excite or express serious or devout 
refiections; grave; impressive; awe-inspiring: 
as, a solemn pile of buildings. 

There raignd a ademtie i^ence over all. 

Sjpmser, F. Q., 1. viU, SS. 
A flgure like your father . . . 

Appears before them, and with aolemn march 
Goes alow and stately by them. 

Shak,, Hamlet, 1. 2. 201. 
It fllfe] beoomea vaatly more solemn than death ; for we 
are not reapoualble for dying ; we are responsible for liv- 
ing. J. F. Clarke, BcH-Cultnre, p. 76. 

6. Marked by seriousness or earnestness in lan- 
guage or demeanor; impressive; grave: as, to 
make a sdUmn promise; a so2cmn utterance. 
Why do you bead such solemn btowaon me? 

Eltolr.,E.Iohn,lv.aM. 
What signifies breaking some aoorea of aolirmn prom- 
ises?— all that 's of no cooMNiuenoe. you know. 

TheRivala Iv. 1 


7. Affectedly grave, eei 
to put on a setoflifi faoe, 


serious, or Important; as. 


How would All old ^Roman laugh, yrtn it poatihla tor 
him to 800 the §ol«mn dissertatloui that have ooen made 
on thoio weighty aub}ect8 ! .dddiiofi, Auotant Medala, L 
llie solemn fop^ algniftcant and budge; 

A fool with JudgoB, amongat foola a Judge. 

Coft^MT, Couveraauon, L. 299. 
Thou 8ay*8t an andiaputed thing 
In auoh a $oimnn way. 

O. W. Uoimeit To an Inaect. 

8; Accompanied with all due forme or cere- 
monies.; made in form; formal; reghlar:* now 
chiefly a law term: as, probate in solemn form. 

On the ifith of June, 1&I&, the Catholic monarch, by a 
•oiemn act in cortea, held at Bumoa. incorporated hia new 
conqueata into the kingdom of Caatae. 

JPnrwoet, Ford, and laa., tl. 28. 
Neither in England nor in Sicily did official formallam 
acknowledge even French, much leaa Italian, aa a tit tongue 
for tdUmn documento. 

H. A. Frtaman^ Bncyo. Brit, XVH. 560. 

9. Sober: gloomy; dark: noting color or tint. 
[Rare.] 

Tia not akme my inky cloak, giH^l mother, 

Nor ciiatomary aoita of noUmn UIocIl . . . 

That can denote me truly. Shak., Hamlet i. 2. 78. 
We aee in needleworks and em broideries it ia mure 
pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and Mfemn 
ground than to have a dark and melancholy work nmu 
a llghtaome ground. Bacon, Adversity (ed. 1887X 

hft lewm da^adatiOll, in eedca. law. See dagradaHim, 1 
(aX--Bol«mn League and Coyenant. See covenant. - 
Solemn service, apecf flcally, in the Church qf En^nd, 
a choral odebrntion of the communion, sgyn. 5. Aagaat, 
venerable, grand, stately.— 6^ Bcrioua, etc. (see graw^X 
reverential, sober. 

•Olemnt, v, U [< solemn^ a.] To solemnize. 
[Bare.] 

They [the Laponea} folamne marriagea, and begynne the 
same with fyre and flynte. 

JR. Sdm, It. ot Jacobus Ziglerua (First Books on America, 
(ed. Arber,p. 802). 

soleamess (sorem^nes), 11 . The state or charac- 
ter of being solemn ; seriousness or gravity of 
manner; solemnity. Also solemnness. 

Prithee, Virgilia, turn thy aoUmnm out o' door and go 
along with na. Shak., Cor., 1. 8. 120. 

BOlsilUlisation, solgnmise, etc. Bee solemnisa- 
tkmj etc. 

SOleamity (so-lem'ni-ti), n.; pi. solemnities 
(«tiz). solempnitee^ solemimyte^ solenite^ 

solempte, < OF. solempnite, sollempnitef solennitSy 
F. solmnitd ss Sp. soiemnidad ss Pg. solemnidade 
ss It. solennitd^ < Ii. sollemnita( t-)Sy solimnita( 
a solemnity, < sollemniSf sftUennis^ solemn: sec 
solemn.] 1 . A rite or ceremony performed with 
religious reverence ; a ceremonial or festal oc- 
easmu ; ceremony in general ; celebration ; fes- 
tivity. 

He . . . bronghte hire hoom with him in his contre, 
With mochel glorie and gret sofempnite. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 1. 12. 
And nowe in places c«dde 
SoUmpnitce of aheryng sheepes is bolde. 

PaUadiuM, Hoabondm (£. E. T. S.)^ p. 102. 
A fortnight bold we this lofemnity. 

In nighUy revels and new Jollity. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1. 876, 
I7se all your sports, 

All yonr mlemnitim: 'tia the king’s day to-morrow, 

Hia birth-day and hia manlage. Fletcher, Itlgrim, v. .8. 

2. The state or character of being solemn; 
gravity; impressiveness; soleinness: as, the 
solemnity of his manner; a ceremony of great 
solemnity. 

8o my state, 

Seldom but aumptuons, show^ like a feast, 

And won by rareness such oolemnity. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ill 2. 59. 
Have they faith 

In what wlth,Baob vtdemmty of tone 
And gesture they propound to our belief 7 

Ctncper, Task, v. 04A 

8. Affected or mock gravity or seriousness; an 
aspect of pompous importance. 

Solemnity 'a a cover for a sot. Young, Love of |'ame, IL 
4. In lawy a solemn or formal observance ; the 
formality requisite to render an act valid. — 
Fasdial solenmlty. seoyxuwAaf. 

BOlenmiSBatet (so-lom'ni-zat), r. t. [< Mij. so- 
lemniaatttSy pp. of solemnigare, solemnize: see 
solemnise.] To solemnize, 
tolemnisation (soFem-m-za'shtm), n. [ass F. 
sohnnisation ; as sol^nise + -niion.] Toe act 
of solemnizing; celebration. Also written sol- 
emnisaHon. 

The day and time appointed for Solemnizatim of Mat- 
rlmoiiy. Book qf Common Prayer. 

BOlmwaixm (soFgm-niz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. soU 
emnizedy ppr, solemnising. [fArly mod. £. soU 
empnysSf < ME. soUmnyseny < OF. solempnisety 
solenniseTf F. solenniser zsi Bp. Pg. solemnisar 
(cf. It. solenneggiare)y < ML. solemnizarcy solen- 
nisare, < L. soUemniSy soUentUsy soleznii: see 
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solemn.] If. To perform annually; 
as the year domes round* 

As in this mooue in places warm aitd glade 
Thi gralllng good It la to aotamityii. 

PmlatUus, fiuabondrle (BL E. T. ft.), p. 7A 

2. To honor bv ceremonies; celebrate: as, to 
solemnise the birth of Christ. 

To soUmwise this day the glorious aun 
Stays In hia course attd playa the alchemist 

Shak., K. John, ifl. 1. 77. 

8, To perform with ritual oeremonies, or ac- 
cording to legal forms : used especially of mar- 
riage. 

Baptism to be administered in one place, and marriage 
toiemniud in another. Hooker. 

Straight shall our nuptial rltea be eoUrnnlSed. 

Shak., M. of V., 11. 9. A 
I saw a Froceaaion that the Frleata aoiemnitoA in the 
atreeta. Coryat, Cnidltlea 1. 104. 

4. To render solemn; make serious, grave, and 
reverential: as, to solemnise the mind for the 
duties of the sanctuary. 

A eotcmninng twilight is the very utmost which could 
ever steal over Homer's diction. Ho Quineey, Homor, ill. 

Also spelled solemnise. 

aflyn. 2 and A Oheerve, (kmmmnorate, etc. Bee edeloiUe. 
ftOlemnizet (soFmn-niz), n. [< solemnisCy r.] 
Solemnization. [Bare.] 

Fidelia and Sparanaa virgins were ; 

Though spousd, yet wanting wedlocks eolemnite. 

Speneer, F. Q., I. x. 4. 

ftOlemniBar (sorem-ni-zCr), n. [< siflemnisc + 
-ert .] One who'solemnizes ; one who performs 
a solemn rite. Also spelled sohmniser. 
ftolesmly (sorem-U), adv. [< ME. solemptyy 
solempnetyy solmlicke; < solemn + dyK] In a 
solemn manner, (a) With religloua ceremonies ; rev- 
erently ; devoutly. 

And the angels bifore gaii gang, 

Singand all ful eolempnely, 

And makand noblll melody. 

Holy Mood (B. E. T. 8.), p. 71 

(b) With impressive seriouauess. 

1 do solemnly assure the reader that he is the only per- 
son from whom I have heard that objection. Swift. 

(c) With all due form ; ceremoniously; formally ; r^ularly : 
as, this questtou has been solemnly decided in thf hlgliest 
courts. 

Now thoo and 1 are new in amity. 

And will to morrow midnight mMsmnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus’ house trluiutmantly. 

Shak,,M. 1. 98. 

(d) With formal gravity, importance, or stateliness ; with 
pompous or affected gravity. 

His resons he spak ful sdempndy. 

Chaucer, Qen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 274. 
The ministers of state, who gave us law, 

In comers, with selected friends, withdraw ; 

There in deaf murmurs sdemvly are wise. Hryden. 

ftolenumesft, n. See solemness. 
ftolemnyt, tn. [< L. sollemney pi. aollemnia, a re- 
ligious rite, festival solemnity, neut. of sollem- 
nisy religious, solemn : see solemn.] Solemnity. 
[Bare.] 

FJse the glory of all these solsmniss had perished like a 
blaze, and gone out, In the li^olders' evoa. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 

solempnet, a. An old spelling of solemn. 
Solemya Uo-lom'i-A), n. See Soleturmyn. 
ftolen (sd'leii), It. (NL., < L. < ur. me7fyvy 
a channel, pipe, a kind of shell-flsh, perhaps the 
razor-fish.] 1. In surg.y same as cradUy 4 {h) 
(2). — 2. [etip.] [NL.] A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks, typical of the family Solenidspy of which 

5. rnginay a common razor-fish of the North 
Atlantic, is the best-known species. — 8. Any 
member of this genus, or a related form; a 
razor-cluin, razor-fish, or razor-shell. See So- 
IcnidaSy and cut under Emis. 

Solenacea (sol-^-nA'sf-fi), ». pi. [NL., < Solen 
+ -acea.] Same as S^lcnidm. Menkcy 1828. 
ftolenacean (sol-^na'sS-an), a, and n. [< Sole- 
nacca + -an.] 1, o. Ihf or pertaining to the 
Solenacea or SolmUUe; solenaceous* 
n. w. A member of the Solenacea. 
ftolenaceons (sol-^-na'shiuH), a, [< NL. Solena- 
cea + -ovs. ] Resembling a solen ; belonging 
to the Solenacea; of or Tiertaining to the So- 
Imidse. 

ftOlanarium (sol-e-na'ri-um), ft.; pi. soUmofia 
(-tt). [NL., < Gr. adkffv, a ohannel, pipe, + 
Either of the two (right amt left) 
tubes of the spiral proboscis or antUa of lepi- 
dopterous insects. Kirby and Spence. 
fiolen-ark (S6'len-ark), ». An ark-shell of the 
subfamily SoUmeUinss. 

Solenella (sol-^-neFi)* n. [NL., < Solen 4- 
dim. -ella.] A genua of Hediaesy typical of the 
subfamily Soleneilinm. Also callea MaUeUa. 


' BotaUMdraluk 

perform flolittoUim 

etMa -liMs. ] A subfaxidly orXedidbs, oharac* 
terized by the external ligment. Also called 
MaUemes. 

iolftliOftB (sfiFnes), a. The state of bei^ sole, 
alone, or unoonneeted with others; aingleness. 

France has an advantage, . . which Is (if 1 inay^ use 
the expression) Its soUnssty continuity of riches and power 
within itself and the nature of Itegoveromeut. 

vkssUrflsld, (Xisthsm.) 

ftOleiiettO (sol- e -net'), n. [< soleS -f dim. 
-(n)ette.] A fish, the little ftofe, or dwarf sole, 
Solea m^ta or Monoekirus Ungmiulus, a' Euro- 

g ean flatfish, about 5 inches long, of a reddish* 
rown color on the upper side. 

Solenhofeii Minestoiie. A rock quarried at 
Solenhofen (or Bolnhofen) in Bavaria, it belongs 
to the Upper or White Jura, and it of the same geologloat 
age ss the Kimmeddge group of England. It to remaric- 
able as furaishing the world with the only really sitisf ac- 
tory lithographic stone, and as containing an extremely 
varied and well-preserved fbuna, preeminent in which are 
the rematns of the enrliest known bird, the srefaieopteiya;. 
Solenidftft (s^len'i-dC), n.pl. [NL. (Fleming, 
1828), < Solen + -idte.] A family of bivalve 
mollttsks, typified by the genus Solett ; the razor- 
shells : so Q^led on account of the resemblance 
of the shell in fonp to a razor. The animal it eloo- 

6 ate ; the siphous are short and united ; the foot is rather 
urge and more or leas (wlindricsl ; the long slender shell 
has nearly parallel dorsal and ventiAl ootitoura, and to trun- 
cate or subtruncatc in front aa well as behind, while the 
hinge to nearly or quite terminal diid has usually a single 
tooth in each valve ; and ttie pallisl line has a deep sinus. 
The species are widely distributed and numerous, oeloiw- 
ing to several genera, ftee out under JBntU. Also 8m» 


ftoleilite (sore-nit), n. K Gr. a channel, 
pipe (see solen)y + A fossil razor-shell, 

or some similar shell. 


Bolc&diconcb (sd-ld'n6-kongk), n. [< NL. Sole- 
noeonchse.] A* tootb-shelV or dentaUid, as a 
member of the Solenoconckse. 

Solanoooncbm (Bp-ift-n$-kong'kd),«.j>?. [NL., 

< Gr. a channel, pipe, + s6yxVt a ftbcll ; 
see eonch.] An order or a class of mollusks ; 
the tooth-shells: so called from the tubular 
shell . As an order, the ■S'otonoeoneAn are the only order of 
the oloM Seaphapoda ; as a cIbss, the name is synonymous 
with the latter. 8ee HenteUiidm. Also Prom^Kwiphala, 
Solenoeoneha. 

Bolcnodon (so-len'(>-don), ». [NL. (Brandt, 
1833), < Gr. a channel, piiw, 

(bdovT-) ssE. tooth.] 1. The topical and only 
genus of the family SolmodontiasBy containing 
the opossum-shrews, S. paradoxus at Hayti and 
S. cHoanus of Cuba, respectively called agouta 
and almuiui. Hiey are insectivorotia mammals, singu- 
larly rasembUng opouums, with a long oyllndroid snout, 
long scaly tail, five toes on each Irwt, the fore feet with 
very long claws, tlie ears moderate and rounded, and the 
polfigQ long and harsh, ftee SolenodotiHdm, Also SoUm- 
danta. 

2. [<.d.] A species of this genus; asolenodont. 
Bee almiquiy and cut under agouta. 

ftolenodont ?so-len'o-dont), a. and n. [< Solen- 
odon{t-).] I, a. Of or pertaining to the SoUmo- 
dontidte, or having their characters, 
n. n. A solencmon. 

BolenodontidA (s6-le-n^-don'ti-d«), n. pi. 
[NL., < Solenodou(t-) + -<d«r.] A family of 
mammals, of the order InsecHvoray peculiar to 
the West Indies, it is related to the Madagascar 
Centetidsr, hut has the pelage without spines, the penis 
abdominal, the testes perineal, the teats on the buttocks, 
the uterine horns ending in cwcal ssca the intestine with- 
out a emoum, the tibia and fibula distinct, the puhio 
symphysis short, the skull slender with an orbitol con- 
striction, smaU braln>oase, large aquamossl bones, annu- 
lar tympanies, no postorbital processes or aygomatio 
srehea and the dental formula characteristic. There to 
but one goons, Solenodm. See cut under agouta. 

Solenogastra (s^lft-n^as'trii), n. pt. [NL.] 
Same as SoUmogastres. 

Bol6no«Ultr6ft(sf*le-no-gas'ti4z),ii.i>l. [NL., 

< Qr.w^py a channel, pipe, + yoorZ/p, the belly.] 
A group proposed by Geg^baur for the recep- 
tion of the two genera Keomewia (with Proneo- 
menia) and Chmtoderma: now referred to the 
isonleurous MoUusea. Bee Isopleuray and cut 
under Neomenia. 

BoUmoglfph (sd-lft'ii<»-glif}, a. and n. [< Gr. 
oiA^y a channel, pipe, + yhi^ewy carve, cut ; sibe 
glyph.] X. a. Having apparently hollow or per- 
forated maxillary teeth specialized and iso- 
lated from the rest; of or pertaining to the 5b- 
tenoglyphuy dr having thoir characters. Thais 
teeth are the veitotu-faoga of auch aarpenta aa vlpare and 
ratUeanakaa. They are not iotuSIly prorated, but have 
an involute groove whoae lips rm tegethar and fnsa 
forming a tube through whleh thepolion to iplvtad whan 
Ui^tuMce Btrtkea ftee out under 
IX. 11 . A eolenoglyphio serpent. 





1!he or erotOiUform sorponto. a group ot 

the 4>mer OpMeHa, having the maxillary teeth 
tewyoanalieulatediaudfaiif-like. itiodadatfome 
ct the laoet veiioiiien* eerpente^ ae the rattlesimkea or pit* 
the true TiP^ or edderi. Keurlr all fall In 
the two temlUee Orumdm and y'i/midM, though two 
other* (ChMieiCike and AirectiwtfdidjK) are lecagDiaed. See 
Pwtor^^^end outa unaer adder, Oretalw, pit-viper, 

[< soleno- 

, . ),n. r< Gr7 pipe- 

abapedy grooved. < cuoXfif, a ehanuel, idpe^ H- 
eZdbCt i^orm.] A helix of copper or other cou> 
ducting wire 
wound in the 
form of a cylin- 
der ao as to be 
nearly equiva- 
lent to a number 
♦I of equal and 

' parallel circu- 

lar circuits ar- 
ranged upon a 
axis. 
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noetomidm, Including such species as S, c^o- 
napteruH, Also SolmoaUma, 
aole-pidce (sdrpds), ». in mining, the lower 
part of a set or durnz. See the quotation un- 



common 

Solenoid. The end* of the wire 

are brought to tlie 
middle point, and when a current is passed through the 
oiruult the solenoid behavee, a* far as external action is con- 
cerned, like a long and thin Iwr magnet. For thla reason, 
auch a magnet is called a mlenaidal moffnet ; and Amptre's 
theory of magnetism Is based on the assumption that 
'currents are xundamen- 


magnete and solenoldid aystems of 
tally idmitical. 



A magnetic eoienoid Is an tnflnltoly thin bar of any form 
longitudinally msgnotiaed with an intensity varying in- 
versely as the area of the normal section (that is, the 
oroia-sectlon perpendicular to the length) In different 
parte. /. E. B. Gordon, Sleet, and Mag., 1. 1&7. 

BOlenoidal (sol-ft-noi 'dal ), a, [< solenoid 4- -ai.] 
Pertaining or relating to a solenoid ; resembling 
a solenoid, or equivalent to a solenoid magneti- 
cally. -soituoldaiaiagiiel Seetiumnee. 
BOlenoidally (aol-e-noi'dal-i), aav. As a sole- 
noid. Encyc, Brit, XV, 231. 

Bolenomya (sol-d-nd'ml-h), n. [NL., < Solen 
+ MyaK] Tlie typical genus of Solenomyidse: 
so called because 
supposed to com- 
bine characters 
of the genera 
Soten and Mya, 

Al- 
so Solemya, 

SolenompdflB SaUHOPuya t0gnt« (light valve). 

(^-l6-n(»-rai'i- 

do), II. «/. [Nli., < Solanmnya + A family 
of liivalve niollusks, typified by the genus Sol^ 
nomya. The mantle-lobes are mostly united, with a single 
aipbonid orifice and one pedal opening; the foot is elon- 
gated, and there is a pair of narrow appendiculate bran- 
ohlis; tlie shell is eqiiivalre, with a thin, spreading epi- 
dermis, toothlea* hinge, and Intomal ligament. These 
bivalves arc sometimes calletl pod-papers. Also Soieno- 
myadse (J. K. Gray, 1840) and 

solenoirtoine (so-le'no-stdm), n, [< SolcHosto- 
mioi.] A soleii^torooid. 

Sblanostomi (sol-vinos' to-ml), n. pt A sub- 
order of lophobranohlato fishes with an ante- 
rior spinous dorsal and spinous ventral fins, 
including the family SolenosUmidfe, 
Solenostoxnida (s^-le-nfi-stom'i-de), n. pt 
[NL., < Solenostomus 4- -ioie.] A family of sol- 
enostomoos lophobranehiate fishes, typified by 
the genus JSolenostomus. An anterior high short spt- 
nous dorsal and a posterior low one are widely s^ratM ; 
the pectorals are ftisartod low on narrow bases, and the 
eaudal Is well developed. The few known species are pe- 
culiar to the Indo-Pactllo ocean. The females carry their 
eggs under the belly, in a pouch formed by the ventral 
fins. Also / M wHMtoiwnWilsf 

iOlAIIOfltolnoid (sol-^-nos'tv-moid), a. and n. 
[< Solenostomus + I, a. Of, or having 

obaraotors of» the Solemstomidee ; solenosto- 
mous. 

n. It. A solenostome; any fish of the family 

)[|dgaOStOIII01IS(sol-^^ KOr.tn.;. 

a ohannel) pipe, 4* ardfia, mouth.] m iehth.y 
having a tubular or fistulous snout, as a pipe- 
ftih of the genus SolenostofMu ; of or pertaining 
to the JSMmosttmi or SeUmmUmidm, 
flOlMUMMutllfi (sol -fi-no8't$ -mull), a. [NI^. 
(Iiaefipodoi IfifiS), < Gr, a obanfiel, pipe, 
+ erofm, mouth.] The typical genus of 8oie* 



Sotetmtmmtr rrmipHru$» 


der aet\ 10 (h). 
sole-plate (sdl'pl&t), n, 1, in mack,, a bed- 
plate: as, the soknplate of an engine.-^8. In a 
' water-wheel, the naok part of a bucket, it is 
often formed by a continuous cylinder concentric with the 
axis of the wheel, and having the bnoketa built upon it 
E,B, Knight. 

Also called lobe-plate. 

BOlerf, «• A Middle English form of soUar. 
Bole-reilez (8dl'i*S^flek8), n. Bee rejlex, 
flOleret, a. Bee soUereU 
flolertt (sol'^irt), a, [< L. sollers, less correctly 
soters (-erf-), skilful, clever, crafty, < soUus, 
all (see 4- ar(f-)«, art, craft: see arf^.j 

Crafty; 8ub(,le. 

It was far more reasonable to think that, beesuse man 
was the wisest (or most edlert and active) of all animals, 
therefore he had hands given him. 

Oudvmth, Intellectual System, p. 685. 

aolertiousnesaf (s^-lOr'shus-nes), n. [< ^soler- 
tioue ■(< L. solUrUa, solertia, skill, cunning, < 
sollers, soUrs, skilful) 4- -ness.] The quality of 
being solert; subtleness; expertness; clever- 
ness; skill. 

The king confessed that th^ had hit upon the inter- 
pretation of liis secret tnmnlng : which abounded to the 
praise of Mr. Williams' mlertioueneu. 

Bp. Haeket, Abp. Williams, I. 22. (Davies.) 
floleship (sol'ship), n. [< sofe'8 4- -ship.] Limi- 
tation to only one individual ; sole or exclusive 
right; monoiioly. [Rare.] 

The edeehip of election, which, by the ancient canonic 
was In the bishops, they would have asserted wholly to 
themselves. Jer. Taylor, Works <ed. 1836), II. 222. 

BOle-tile (Hol'til), ». A form of tile used for 
bottoms of sewers, muffles, etc., of wliich tlie 
whole circumference is not in one piece. It is 
made flat or curved, according to the needs of 
the case. B«*e cuts under sewer^. E. B. Knight. 
solans (sHo'us), M. j pi. solei (-i). [NL., also 
solmus (and Holca),< L. solea, the sole of the foot : 
see sole ^ .] A broad flat muscle of the calf of the 
leg, situated immediately in front of (deeper 
than) the gantrocnemius. it arises frt»m the back 
UDpor part of the fibula and tibia, and its tendon unites 
with that of the gastrocnomlUH to form the tendo AchlDia 
The soleus is not u cummon muscle, and its great bulk in 
man, whore it largely contributes to the swelling of the 
calf, is exceptional, and inversely proportionate to the 
smsuness of the plantaris. See cuts under mtisofet and 
tendon. 

SOlaynf, a. and n. A Middle English form of snU 
lev. 

sol-fa (sol'fil), r. [In ME, solfe, soUye, < OF. 
solfier, P. svfpr = Bp. solfedr = 1%. solfoar, 
sol/tjar = It. solfeggiare, sing in gamut, sing by 
note, < sol 4- /a,* names of notes of the gamut. 
Cf. solfeggio,} I. intrans. In music, t/O solmi- 
zate, or sing solfoggii. 

I haue be prest and parsoun passynge thretti wynter, 
3et« can 1 neither sd/e ne ^ige ne scyntes lyues rede. 

Piere Plowman (BX v. 428. 

n. irans. In music, to sing to solmization- 
svllables instead of to words, 
sol-fa (sol'fa), n, and o. [Be© sohfa, t?.] I. n. 
In music: (a) The syllables used in solmiza- 
tion taken collectively; the act or process of 
solmization; solfeggio; also, rarely, same as 
scale or gamut 

As out of an alphabet or »d/a. 

MiUon, Areopsgitics, p. 4a 

Now was our overabundant quaver and trilling done 
away, and In lieu thereof woe instituted the aot/a, 

l9ie0K.lfem.orP.P. 
(b) Be© tonic soUfa, under tonic, (c) The roll 
or baton used by the leaders of Italian choirs. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to solmization in 
sing^: as, the self a metnod, or tonic soUfa 
methoa. 

sol-faing (sdl'fil-ing). n, [Verbalh, at sol-fa, e.] 
In e»«8tc, same as solmization, 
sol-flsist (sai'fa-ist), n, r< solfa 4- In 

music, one who uses or advocates eolmieation. 
—Tonic sOl-flUst, one who uiea the tonic sol-fa system 
(which sefv under tonie). 

Tho Tonic JSd-tMde ore now sn integral put of the gen- 
eral musical life of Uie oouotry. 

Athsnsnim, No. SIOS, jk 24. 

SoUSaniisatlon (sam-mi-xfi'shQn), n, [< sol + 
fa ^ mi 4- -ize 4- -afioti*] Same as solmieaUon, 
BOlfanaria (B0l-f|Hifi"ri4)» n, [It., < soyb, m\- 
phur: see Mduhar.] A giupbur-mine. 
SOUhtara <sol-i%-tS^Y&), n, [< It. solfatara, < 
soifo, sulphur: see samsifr.] An area of more 
or less corroded and disintegrated volcanic 
rook, over which eulphurous gaees, steam, and 
other volcanic emanations escape through va- 


solidt 

rious oiifieeg, frequently giving rise to what 
are known as mud-volcanoes, mud-cones, or 
salses ; a region of dying or dormant volcanism. 
SOlfataric ( sol-f a-tii' rik), a. [< solfadara 4- Ac,} 
Of or pertaining to or resembling a solfatara. 

SdfoJtarie gases still issue, snd are regarded as the re- 
sult of the adffeUatio action upon chromic Iron. 

Amor. Jour. Sei., 3d scr,, XXXIX. 78. 

BOlfaggiO (sol-fej'io), n , ; pi. solfeggii (-ji). [It., 

< sol 4* fa, names of notes of the gamut (see 
BoUfa), 4- -eggio, a common It. termination,] In 
music: (a) Same as solmization . (h) A vocal 
exercise consisting of tones variously com- 
bined in steps, skips, or running passages, 
sung either to simple vowels or to arbitrary 

S yllables, and designed to develop the cjuslity, 
exibility, and power of the voice. 

BOlferlXIO (sol-fe-re'iio), n. [Bo named from 
Sofferino in Italy, because this color was dis- 
covered in the year (18.59) of the French vic- 
tory of Solferino, Cf. magenta.} The color of 
rosaniline: an intensely chromatic and lumi- 
nous publish rose-color. See purple. 
soli. n. Italian plural of solo. 

Sollbranchia (so-li-brang'ki-ft), n. pi. rNI^., < 
L. solus, sole, 4* hranehm, gills.] Fishes: a 
synonym of Pisces, LatreiWe, 

80li(dt (so-lis'it), V, r< ME. soliciten, sotyeyien, 

< OF. soliciter, P. soilidter ss Pr. soTUcitar as 
Bp. Pg. solieitar sslt, solleeitare, soUieitare, < L. 
sollieitare, less correctly soUcitare, agitate, 
arouse, solicit, < sollieitus, less eorrectly 
citus, agitated, anxious, nusotilious, lit. * thor- 
oughly moved,’ < OL. soUus, whole, entire (see 
so^, solemn), + L. citus, aroused, pp. of dere, 
shake, excite, cite: see dteh Cf. solidtotts,} 

I. trans. 1. To arouse or excite to action; sum- 
mon ; invite ; tempt ; allure ; entice. 

That fruit . . . eoUcUed her longing eye. 

Milton, P. L., iz. 748. 
Sounds and oome tangible qualities fail not to eoUeU 
tbetr proper senses, and force an entrance to the mind. 

Lodbe, Human Pnderotandlng, n. L | a 

2. In criminal law : (a) To incite (another) to 
commit a crime, (b) To entice (a man) in a 

S ublic place : said of a prostitute, (c) To en- 
eavor to bias or influence by the oner of a 
bribe. 

The judge is wdietted os amatter of course by the parties, 
and they do not approach empty-handed. Brtntgham. - 

3. To disturb; disquiet; make anxious. [A 
Latiuism.] 

Sdiait not thy thoughts with matters hid. 

Milton, P. L., viil. 167. 
But anxious fears soCiett niy weak breast 

Drydm, Spanish Friar, Ui, A 

4. To seek to obtain ; strive after, especially 
by pleading; ask (a thing) with some degree 
of earnestness or persistency: as, to solidt an 
office or a favor; to stdidt orders. 

But, would you undertake another suit, 

I had rather hear you to eoUeit that 
Than music from the spheres. 

shak., r. N., lit 1. ua 
To edieit by labour what might be ravished by arms wot 
esteemed unworthy of the German spirit. 

Gibbon, Decline and Kail, ix. 
The port . . . was crowded with tlmse who hoatoued to 
tbUeit parmtarion to ohore in the enterprise. 

itonerq/t, Hist U.&, 1.4a 

6. To petition or ask (a person) with some de- 
gree ox earnestness or persistency; make peti- 
tion to. 

Did I ooEeU thee 
From darkniMUi to promote me? 

Milton, P. L., X 74A 
0t. To advocate; plead; enforce the claims 
of ; act as solicitor or advocate for or with ref- 
erence to. 

Should 

My brothel' henceforth study to forgot 
The vow that he hath made thee, I would ever 

thy desert Eonf, Lover's Melancholy, v. 1. 
Who edidted the cause of the poor and the inllnn, the 
lame and wounded, the vagrant and lunatic, with such a 
pMticttlsr industry and seal os had those great and bleated 
effects which we at this d^ see and feel. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermoiu, I. ii. 
ttSyn. 4 end 5. Requeet, Bm, etc. (seensklX uiga 
pry, plead for or with, sue for. 
n. intrans. To make solicitation. 

There are greater nnmbera of persona who sdieit tor 
places ... in our own country, than in any other. 

Aadieon, Freeholder, No. 48. 
When the aeme distress edidte the second time, we then 
feel with diminished sensibility. 

dhtldemith. The Bee, Now $. 
•Olieiti (sf^lls'it), a. [< solidt, r, ] Solicit ation ; 
request. [Rare.] 

Frame yourself 
Tb orderly eoKoUe. 

Shak., (?ymbetine, a 8. 62. 



8T8i 

Vor tliy 4 o^S^iS!& mSw df« 


Vtttdn tlOi hour be meftni hte M Ml^ 

And penoiml liege. 

Oreteliil Bertiiit^ L 1 

solidtaat (8^«li8'i-tatit)« a. and n, [< Ii, 
tm(U)s, 8oUeitan(t^, ppr. of nige, 

incite: see L a. Solicitous: seeking; 

making petition : a% aoUeitani of a job. Eneyc, 

IHct, __ _ 

n. a. One wbo Bolioits. Imp. Diet SfUTisn^eeroltbelYeMQiTBepBrtinentbaTjUiscbim 

Aolifdbfi.tAt V t (X Li MilUtiitntuji prevention and paniehmentof all trandi» and tSe 

MUptWW (go-lM 1-Wt;, y. t. l^ Li. tomeuatM, eOT««ia ol rattiinvolvlns tb. nrorna of tS. VntMA 

liblML tnUMtj,n, ^ toUnwa mWU. 


Tban gl^ tbr 

dbaft..otiien^iu.t. tr. 

I take bishop! be tbe wore! loiMItofa in Ibe woiML 
Swift, better, Oet 1% im. 
aSSr scdioitor, in lome of the United Slatee, an otteer 
hanng obaige of the legal buetnesa of a iBnnioipslIlg.^ 
OrowB senator. 8eeof(nm.-~iQittoltorof tlietir^ 


solidtatuSf pp. of aoUieitaref solieitare^ solicit: 
seeBOftotf.] To solicit. 

{Hepdid urge and aoUcUate hha, aooording to hia man* 
tier of words, to recant. 

qnoted in Maitland on Reformation, p. 494. (Powbi.) 

SoIicitRtat (B^*liBM-tAt)> a. K Jj. soUieitatuSf 
seUeitutuSf pp. : see aolieit'] Solicitous. 

Beinge no lease aolMtoto for them seines then medi* 
tatynge in what daunger Uieyr felowes bad hyn In Rluo 
jNijm. 

PeUr Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on America, ed. 

tArber,p.mX 

solicitatiim (sd-lis-i-ta'shpn), n, [Formerly 
also HoUidtatkm; < OF. mlieitationf F. aolUciia- 
Uen as Bp. aeiieitacion as Pg. solieitacSo as It. 
»olleeitad4)ney soUieikizione, < L. $ollmtatio(n^), 
vexation, instigation, < aolHeitaret 
aolidtare^ pp. sollieiintusy urge, incite, solicit: 
see j The act of soliciting, (a) Excitation ; 
invitation: temptation; allureinent; enticement; dla^ 


laws of the United Stat^ whioh are in ohai^ of the Bo- 
Heitor of Internal Bevenna 

Bolicitur-genetRl (s^lis'i-tpr-jen'^-rRl)) n.\ pi. 
aoimtora^enerat 1. In England, an dSIcer of 
the crown, next in rank to the attomey-genarab 
with whom he is in fact associated in &e man- 
agement of the legal business of the crown and 
public offices. On him generally devolves the 
maintenance of the rights of the brown in reve- 
nue eases, patent causesi etc.— d. In Scotland, 
one of the crown counsel, next in dignity and 
importance to the lord advocate, to whom he 
gives his aid in protecting the interests of the 
crown, in conducting prosecutions, etc.-^ 8. In 
the United States : f o) The sec ond officer of the 
Department of Justice, who assists the attorney- 
general, and in his absence performs his duties, 
(b) A chief law officer of some of the States, cor- 
responding to the attorney-general in others. 
W. C, JndersoH, lokW Diet. 


torbiiig effect. 

•Untly to them. Lodkt. +-«*»».] 1 . The office or status of solicitor. 

Th. powor of ni.talii«I .ttontion grow, witlitlie .UUt, -g- A mock respectful title of •ddress applied 
to teihadistmetionB and wolieUaUom. wtui a possessive pronoun to a solicitor. Com- 

j. Sutty, Outlines of Psychol., p. 90. pare the analogous use of lordship, [Hare.] 

To use un old-fuahioned expression of the first students Your good aoUekonh^ end rogue Welboro, 

of gravitation (an expression which has alwsys seemed to Were brought into her presence, 

me amusingly quaint^ the of Jupiter's attrao* Mawinger, New Way to Pay Old Debt% ii. A 

“* ‘ •olldtona (-d-Us'i-tus). « r= 8p. yjdidto »pg. 

(») In to»: (1) Th. Indtlng of .notb<^ to cm- 


m|t a crime. ( 2 ) The enticing of a man by a prostitute 
in a public place. (8) Endeavor to Influenoe by bribery. 

The practice of judicial toUeiiaUan haa even prevailed 
in less despotic countries. Bhugham. 

(c) An earnest reciuest; a seeking with some d^ee of 
teal and earnestness to obtain something from anothw: 
sa, the aolieikttum of a favor. 

He was generally poor, and often sent bold ioiieitatiim* 
to everybody, . . . asking for places, for money, and even 
lor dothea. Tieknar, Span. Lit., I. 868. 

(dt) Advocacy. 


less correctly soUciius, nutated, disturbed, 
anxious, careful: see soltctf.] Anxious; con- 
cerned; apprehensive; eager, whether to ob- 
tain something desirable or to avoid some- 
thing evil; veiy desirous; greatly eoncenied; 
disturbed; uneasy: as. a solieitous temper or 
temperament ; generally followed by an infini- 
tive, or by about concrniiao, or for (less fre- 
quently of) before the object of anxiety or 
concern. 


„ , ^ . « . . ^ ^ . Ever Buspielons, anxioua m4ieiUfU», they are childlslUy 

^ ^ drooping without reason. Burton, Anat! erf MeL, p. 164. 

rence and advise in the furtherance and aiUicUatUm at v«» ^ ♦k- ».wwi ..m ^ 

your ohaiges, whether the pope’s holiness amend, remain good-will of the meanest per- 

imig aick. or (as God forWtlJshoiild fortune to die, *»«• ^ ^ „ oi« 

V Hist Ref,, L it. 2. Fmsrsw, Bsmyi, let set., p. nu 

»SyB. (c) Entreaty, sapplication, importunity, appeal, BOlldtOllsly (s^lis'i-tus-li), fldr. In a Bolici- 
petftlon, suit tous manner; anxiously; with care or concern, 

aolicitcnr (sp-lis'i-t^r), n, [< solicit + -crl.] BOlidtonsneBB (sd-lis'i-tus-nes), n. The state 
Same as solicitor, of being solicitous ; solicitude. 

UttckeGod that ye haveoccasvon sown nnto 
I soUyeyter and setter foi 
do and shall conserve my said ende. 


I . . . ilimtcke God thst ye have ocoasyon govyn unto BOUcitreBB (s^lls'i-tres), n. [< solicitor 4- -ess.] 
you to be a sottyeyter and setter forth of such thyngs as A female solicitor or petitioner. 


[iBt ser., cill.x 


where youth Is to be the jmtee 1 

Fuller, Worthies, Northamptonshire. 


aojMtor (ig-Us'i^r). n. [Early mod. E. wJ<- «,licltrix (ad-lrn'i-triks), «. [< solieHor, with 
aiour,< OK (and K) _ Pr. ^Hiata- accom. L. foin. term, -trfe.] Same aa toUeitnuii. 


dor zs Sp. Pg. aolieitador = It. soliccitatore, soU j^avies. 



m^e, incite, solicit : see soMoif.] If. A tempter ; j ooUieitudo, soUdhulo, anxiety, < 
an instigator. soUicituSf soUcihtSy anxious, solicitous: Bee so- 

Appetite to the Will’s wdUie wui Is Appe- Udtons.^ 1. The state of being solicitous; 

tite's controller. ifcolvr, Eodea Polity, i. 7. ^rncytma 4 * 


2. One who solicits; one who asks with ear- 
nestness. 

We single yon 

As our best-moving fair aaiieitor. 

Shak,, L. L. L., a 1. 29. 

3. An advocate ; specifically, one who repre- 
sents a party in a court of justice, particulariy 
a court of equity. Generally, in the United States, 
wherever the distinction between courts of law and or 
equity remains, pmetitioners In the latter are termed so- 
Ueiton. In England solicitors are officors of the supreme 
court, and the medium between barristers and the gen- 
eral public ; they prepare causes for the barrister, and - 
bave a right of audience as advocates before magistrates go] 
at petty sessions, at quaiter'sesatons where there ii no 
bar, in county courts, and in the bankrnpiey eonrt, bnt 
they cannot appear as advocates in any of the superlar 
courts, or at assixes, or at any court of commission. Bo- 
Itdtors were at one time officers only of the court of Chan- 
eery, bnt the term to now applied to all atUmieyi. In 
Bcotland solicitors are erf two classes— solicitort In the 


anxious care; carefulness; anxiety; concern; 
eap:cr uneasiness of mind lest some desired 
thmg may not be obtained or some apprehend- 
ed evil may happen. 

The terseness and brillianoy of his diotloii, though not 
at all artificial in appearance, oould not have bem at- 
tained without labor and soHiitude. 

WMppU, Eas. and Bav., X. 14L 

2. A cause or occasion of anxiety or oonoem. 

Mrs. Todgers looked a little worn by cares cf gravy and 
other snch euUettudrt arising out of her establiliiincnt. 

tHckms, Martin ObiisSlewfi, mil. 

AnehBp, etc._ Bm care. 


aoOB (s^lis-i-tu'di-nus), a. [< L. soU 

UeitudOf solieitudo (-dtn-), solioitme, 4- -ohb*] 
Full of solicitude. [Bare.] 

Move Gircumspectly, not meilcaloasly, and father cafe* 
fully scdicitous than anxioui^ aiirttsmwm. 

Sir T. Brawm, CIlirfst Mar., I. BR 

loUd rtoim g. and «. [Early mod. *. riw 
soHdtors in England; anastdloitorsatlauKwlioareneiii- SoUsd; < ME. jsoUds, < OF. soUa^ veniBettlgffly 
bersof a s^^of law-agents at Edinbmrgh, locoitioralM fobdr, F. SoUdc ms Sp. sdlido as Fg. soUdo m It 

cmrts ; they are also kn^n by 

law-agents Of both kinds In Bcotland are now on an equal dense, eompRCt, solid; akin to ^ 

loothMi. Stater, whoiB, entire, Or. whole, entfre, fiHct. 


rntm, hlL^dtotBi see sdliffr MmMs ' 

eoldb, BOP, eeRidoliifir, 

X, a, X, BefflstixiRfiBEitre^ R0tto1to lhMiitw|fc|b^ 
outforee; eapAblB nf tidqieRtlRl str^ Bsidnf 
a kind of matoriil subitSRee. See II4, It 
a that toto tODi. too solM Beth wcidd 
mm, and fSs&n itsM lotq a dew \ 

Bhah,HaiiiML2.m 
2. Completely filled up; cwpact: without oavi*- 
ties, poxes, or interstlm ; not hollow: aBra $oUd 
hall, as dtstinguished from a hollow one; bo^ 
soda-water, not frothy. 

WIffi me idtf daftaiess bM 
Closing round Ids vetsMb track. 

SkeUey, Unaa written eopNifig the Rngunean Hma. 

8. Firm; strong: aB,aBo{^pier; asoUdwalL 
Doubaese a atanoh and eoMd paeoe erf Iremework as say 
Januaiy oould freeae together. 

jmtoa, AreofMgItlas* 40. 
4. In hot, of a fleshy, uniform, undivided aub- 
stance, jis a bulb or root; not spongy or hol- 
low within, as a stem.— 5. In oturf. and soM , : 
(a) Hard, compact, or firm in consistency; hav- 
ing no cavities or spongy structure: opposed 
to Mohgioss, porous, hollow, oaneeUate, eaoa- 
vated, etc. (h) In mtom,, specifically, formed 
of a fldngle joint, or of several joints so closely 
applied that they appear to be one: espeeially 
said of the e^itulum or club of oapi&te an- 
tennie.— 6. Having three dimensions; having 
length, breadth, and thickness; cubic; as, a 
solid foot contains 1,728 soUa inches.*-* 7. 
Bound; notweak; strong. 

A soUd and strong oonstiUitloii of body, to boar the fa- 
tigne. Wulli^ Improvement of Mind. {UUkam.) 

A BotUe or two of good soUd Edifying Port at honest 
George's, made a Night chearful. and threw off Reserve. 
Quoted in Aekton'e Boolsl Life in Reign of Queen Anne^ 

ri m. 

8. Substantial, as opposed to frieolous, falla- 
cious, or the like; worthy of credit, trust, or 
esteem; not empty or vain; real; true; just; 
valid; firm; strong; hence, satisfactory: as, 
soUd arguments ; solid comfort ; soM sense* 

In solfirf oontmt together they liv’d. 
ifoKn Hood and Maid Marian (Chfid^s Ballads. V. 876X 
Not barren praise alone, that gsndy flower, 

Fair only to the sight, but eolid power. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achlt, L 29a 

9. Not light, trifling, or superficial ; grave ; pro- 
found. 

The older an Author toi commonly the more mdid be 1% 
of Troth. Howell, - * * “ 


and the greater teller of 1 


totters, iv. 81 . 


These, wanting wit, affect gravity, and iro bv the name 
nd a edid man K in plain Ruglish, a ooHd 


of eoUd men, ant 
solemn foot. 


Dryden, {Johneon,) 


This nobleman, being ... of a very solid mind, could 
never be brought to understand the nature of my tboughtw 
B, D. Blaelcmore, liorna JDoone^ Ixvlit. 

10. Financially sound or safe; possessing 
plenty of capital; wealthy; well-established; 
reliable. 

SoBd men of Boston, banish long potations ; 

Solid men of Boston, mske no long orations. 

C, Merrie, Pitt and Unudas's Return. From 1^ Ur- 
(bantea. (BartleU.) 

1 1 . Unanimous, or practically unanimous : as, 
a soUd vote; the soHd South. [Political slaug, 
U. S.] — 12. Without break or opening, as a 
wall or faqade. 

The I 
always! 
above. 


I apssL properly speaking, is a eolid semidome. but 
8 mUd below, though generally broken by windows 
J, Fergumn, Hist. Arch., 1. 476. 

18. Smooth : even ; unbroken ; unvaried ; un- 
shaded: noting a color or pigment.— 14. With- 


out the liquor, as oysters : said in measuring: 
opubsite tots llqtior.-.- File Mild, In her. geenOcS. 

Bee ei4rf«8.-BeildM&s form ofbZ^ 
in whleh the body Is enveloped In a s^d or semlsoUB 
substance, as mud, hay, dung, peat, sand, or aMiaa— fiollA 

a color which tnvasts the whole of an object, as a porce- 
lain vase : more often used adjeotively : aq. eM-otdor 
porcelatiiB ; a ooUectlon of solM-ccIcr piacea. Bee def. IS. 
m With reference to fahrles. etc., a untfomi color.— 

ing, matter set wlt^t leads between the ifues.— ic^ 
xneasnrsi, Bamaas ouNs fncosiirsfwhtch sec. nndermss- 
stnvX— B<m B!ittllMnr,au integer having three prime fao* 
tora— Mid proMiMa, s pa^em which virtually InvolvM 
acttbfo eqnalloii, anoM tbcreloiwnot Itocolyed gcMietoi* 
catty bylkenae and eomnaasalona^ Bm 

of. tBIing, U. 8.] 

"tors, don't speck of It.'* Never t «* sdd Mia. Wil- 

ssr- “SWiMoas.a 

— - V. aj 
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. In fllM Ml M ^ Ito 

wigA. t $t«IA^ wetehly^ impoitaiit. 

S. 1, A lK^d^r whiob. throughout its mass 
(and mot marely at i%$ Burfaoe) reahitB for an 
Indadult^ time a suMeiently gtnall force that 
tends to alter its equUlhHnm dguroi always 
springiug back Into shai^ after the force is re- 
moved; a body powesamg elasticity of figure. 

aieh body muffi^ts otMMiUoitgr; imA U ■ubTeotsd 
to A MrAtn esoeodlcff tlMMO llmltt. It tAfc«i a Mt And dow 
notietoni to IWoilinnalitimon being lot go^ Tbttproi^ 
«rty ii OAllfd TOA minfimiin •normr rwintatA 

to gliro A lot to A body of dofliUte form ind iIm mamtroi 
iii mlllonoo. Whoii tliomilionoe of a body a mudl and 
nuHriu lU tpringtnaia Ibe body a oiUod raft. Eton Soldi 
afiQimltiliMrliis forom If ttmo be lUoArad, and miny mb* 
•tiiioei will yMa Indeftiittolr to very ntiill (bat not itideS- 
nltely iniAa) foroii Applied for griAt lenstbi of time. 8o 
loUdi thAt taive reoefved a imiu aet will lomotlfnei par* 
Udly noorer tbelr Sgurei altar a long time. Tba prop* 
erty in lliilda a oallm vimnitifp in agllds (Oer* 

man niMbwiriRinm The phenomenon a eonneoted with 
. a nerogping of me mdUoalM, and indtoatea the eeaeutlal 
dlgerenoe between aiolid and a Uottid. Infloldadlflaaion 
la eoutiniiAlly acMve^ and in gaaea It produoea phenomena 
of Tiaooaity. In llqnida it a not rapid enough to give rlae 
to aenaible vtaeoiay. but the free motion of the molecrulea 
makaa the body flnid, white the tendency of aeta of mole* 
enlea to eontliine for a while aaaooiated makea the fluidity 
imparfbot. In aolida, on the other hand (at leaat when not 
under airain). there ia no ditt naon, and the moleculea are 
eonaaquently in atationary motion or deaorlbtng quail* 
ofbita. Tfaay thiu beoome grouped in the mode in which 
they have lewrt^poatttooal energy oonaUtent with their ki* 
netio energy. When tha gioaping la aUgbUy daturfoed, 
It ten^ to reatcne ItMflf ; bat when the diatnrbance ia 
greater, aome of Uie molecttlea will tend to retam to tbea 
old plaoea and othera to move on to new altnationii and 
tbia may give riae to a new permanent grouping, and 
eibiba the phenomenon of plaaUuity. Bot if not quite 
■ufftclent for tbia, diatnrbanoea of the moleouUr moiiona 
aomewhat aimilar to the aeoular perturbatlona of the 
planeta wIU reeult, from which there will be no reatora* 
non for a v«ay long time. Solid bodies are very atrongly 
cohesive, ahowlng that the moleoulee attract one another 
on the whole ; and they are generally capable of oryatani* 
aatlon, ahowlng that the attractions of the moleculea are 
different in different diroctiona 
2* In a body or magnitudo which has 

three dimensiotis-- lengthy breadth, and thick- 
ness— being thus distinguished from a »ur/acep 
which has but two dimensions, and from a lifWp 
which has but one. The boundaries of aollda are anr* 
facet. Beaidea the three round bodies (the sphere, cone, 
and cylinderX together with the conoids, and the pyramids 
prisma and priamatoida, the moat important geometrical 
eolida are the five Platonic and the Kepler- Poinsot regu- 
lar polyhedra. the two aeinl-regular aolida. and the thirteen 
Archimedean solids. The faoea edges, or aammlta of one 
solid are Mid to omresuond with the faces, edges, or anm* 
mlta of another when the radii from the center of the for- 





Geontetrical Solids. 

». tetr^ednm j a, cube t a, octahedron ; 4, IMatoiiic dodecahedron ; 
5, i(»«ahedtoni 6, orMt icosfUiedron: 7, great dodecahedron; 8, 
email eteliated dodecahedron ; 9, great stclTated dwiecahedron ; to, 
aembregutar rfodeeahedvon ; it, aemi-regulor triacootahedroo; la, 
truncated tetrahedron; 13. cuboctahedron : 14. truncated aibe; is, 
tTunc«te<l octah^ron ; id. mnatt rhombicuboctahedron ; 17, mat 
rhombteub^tehedron ; 18, «nub>cube: 19, iousidodecahedron? bo, 
teuncated dode^hodron; at. truncated Jeomhedrou ; a», ainail ibom- 
bkaaldodecahedron; at, great rhoinbioosidodecahedion: 04, snub-do- 
decahedron. (la to 34 are the Archimedean solids.) 


mer to the mid*facea, mid-edges, or summits can be simul* 
taneously brought into coincidence with the radii from the 
center to the mid-faces, mid-edges, or summits of the li^ 
ter. If two solids correspond faces to summits, summits 
to fao^ and edges to edges, they are said to bereeiproMif. 
If to the edges of one solid correspond the faces or sum- 
mits of another, while to the faces and summits t^ether 
of the former correspond the summits or faces of another, 
.the latter is said to no the mtmmUtd or facial hdohednm 
of the former: The regular tetrahedron is the reciprocal 
of itself, and its reciprocal holohedra are the cnbe and oc- 
tahedron. The reciprocal holohedra of theses again, are the 
■eml-regular dodecahedron and the cuboctahedron. The 
facial holohedron of these, again, is the amall rhombicuboc- 
tahedron. The faces of the truncated cube and truncated 
octahedron oorrespotid to those of the cuboctahedron. 
The anub-cubc has faces corresponding to the ouboctahe- 
dron«and twctity-four faces which in two sets of twelve cor- 
respond to the summits of two other cuboctaliodra. The 
faces of the great rbombicuhootahedron correspond to 
those of the small rhomblcuboctahedron. J nst as ttie cnbe 
and octahedron are reciprocal, so likewise are the Platonic 
dodecahedron and Icosaliedron, though they are related to 
no hemlhedral Inidy like the tetrahedron. Their recipro- 
cal holohedra art; the semi-regular trlactmtahedron and the 
tcosldodecahedruii, and the facial holohedron of these, 
mmin, is the small rlumibloosldodecahedron. The faces of 
the tranoated dodecahedron and truncated ic«>sahedrun 
correspond to those of the icosidiHiecahedron. Tlie snub- 
dodecahedron has faces corresponding to those of the ioo- 
aidodecahedroii, and two seta of others corresponding to 
the aunimits of two other Icosidotiecahedra. The faces 
of the great rhomhicosidodeuahedron corresfiond to those 
of tbe small rhorobicosidodeoahedroii. The faces, sum- 
nodtiL and edges of the great ictuiahedron and great stel- 
lated dodecaiiiHlrtm correspond respectively to the faces, 
summits, and edges of the Platouic dodecahedron and ioo- 
•aliadron. The great dodocahednut and small stellated 
dodeoahodron are self-reciprocal, both faces and summits 
corresponding to the faces of tbe Platonic dodecahedron 
or summits of the Icosahedron. The faces of the trun- 
cated tetrahedron correspond to the faces of the octahe- 
dron or summits of the cube. 

8. pi. In anat.p all parts of the body which are 
not fluid : as, the HoUds and fluids of the body. 
— 4. pi In printing, the parts of an engraving 
which show black or sbhd in print.—Arcliliiio- 
daauii. XAOtaajgiUar, right lOlUL See the adiecthres.— 
ClMdfial swil L, a solid generate by the rotation of the 
olssoid about its axia—Xuplur ■otiiL or Ssplar-Poliisot 
■Olid, a regular solid which inwraps its center more than 
once. There are four such solids— the great icosahedron, 
the great dodecahedron, the small stollatod dodecahedron, 
and the great stellated dodecahedron. Three of them 
were mentioned by Kepler, and all were rodiscorered by 
Poinsot The names here used were given by Cayley.*— 
LoflttlO Mfild, a solid gweratod by the revoluUon of a 
iogarithmio curve about its asymptote.— PluttO iolld, 
a solid substance whose limit of elasticity is far below Its 
point of rupture, so that it can he shaped : thus, putty and 
wroaght.iron are ptaatie soiicte— FlMOniO SOllid. one of 
the md rMular solids which inwrap the center only once. 
They are five— the tetrahedron, the cube, the ootabedroo, 
the twonte'-'^ertozed dodecahedron, and the icoaahedron. 
— BfigedAT lOUfL a polyhedron wboae faoea are regular 
polysona. ell alike.— Bemi-XAgulAr flOUd, a body whose 
td^ are all of equal length, vdiose facet arc all alike and 


aiV not regular polygona Two aneh lolida are known— 
cubic doaccanedron and triacontahedron.— Solid 


See nwMones.— Solid Of nrdra- 


the rhoml 

ofloMtrogtfltaoo. 

tl Mi , Seeretmiuffon. 

SSidSgO ( 80 l-i-da'gd), ft [NL. (Vaillftat, 1720), 

< ML. soMagOp ^Idenrod {Solimgo Virganraa), 
80 called from its reputed vulnerary qualities, 

< L. noUduSp solid: see solid.'] I. A genus of 

composite |^ts, the goideniods, of Uie tribe 
Asicroidem and subtribe Homochromomp some- 
times made the of a further subdivision, 
SoUdaginem (De tfandolle, 1896). it la chine* 
toriied by aevena*flowared tmaU and radiate yellow heada 
with a amall flat naually alveolatunwaiftAcla and an oblong 
involucra of erect rtgtanraiBtA which are cloady imbricated 
toaeveiAl rows andars without herbaoeoustlps. The ob- 
long or ohovoldtiye- totwelvaetbbed achenea beara oopi* 
.. ^ ... _ slender bna- 


001 whitiah ] 


rhttlAb psppoa long and . . 

from datsr- which it cloaely resembles in technical 
ohAnetera, itladiating^ahed by ita taller wand-like habit, 
yettow laya saialier hesda, and the absence of cordate 
leavea; ftom Cfmmptk and Bt ' “ 

feu Aowaaed hsaSi: and from 


by Ita narrow 
its other moat 


SBUdaco 

important near relative, by the preaance Of myi. Theepe* 
cieahave in general a vmchanoteristlc habit, being p(w- 
enolal berba naually with strictly erect unbranched aCeiii% 
which bear numeroua entire or serrate altenmte aeasfle 
narrow stem-leaves and broader root-leaves, which taper 
into margined petioles, f umerona intermediate forms 
render many mecies difflonlt to distinguish. In the orig|. 
nal species, & Yifgawrm, the goIden-yeDow flowers are 
massed in small clusters which form an elougAied or in* 
tttTupted spike, whence the popular BAmepoMenrod . The 
^icAl inflorescence^ however, is a terminal pyramidal 
pimioleof determinate development, composed of numer- 
ona recurving and scorpiold one-dded racemes, beat seen 
In 8. CoiMoinric and 8. rm<m. In other species tbe 
flowersform a dense thyrsusoi stralghtand terete crowded 
raoemea, as 8. wpedmt, of the AtlatiUc and iDterlor United 
States. A few others from the Ohio and Mississippi 
valieya> as 8. rigida, produce nearly level-topped cymes. 
Four other cynioee si>ecies were formerly aeparateu as a 
genus, Sulhamia (Nuttall, 1818), distinguished by lack of 
scorploid bmucbletB aiid by their linear entire one- to 
flva*nerved Jeavea, Including the widely distributed spe- 
oiea 8. lancsoiata and 8. Caroliniana (8. Untd/blia). and 
oonnectlng with 8. pauet/Umulum, ot the Sonthem ntatea 
and theBahamaa, formerly separated as a genus, Chrymma 
(Nuttall, 1840i because of its shrubby stem and few-flow- 
ered heads with one to three rays. Several other species 
are slightly aberrant: 8. mnUtradiaitaj of the Kooky Mouu- 
taina. sometimes has twelve rayA others usually Ave; 8. 
dUeoidta, a racemose Onlf species, is wholly without rns 
and hasapurplIshpiq^B ; this, with 8. s^tiamisaof north- 
ern rocks and of aonthempine-barrona, varies 

Also in tbe spreedimi tips of tbe involucral bracte, & M* 
color la remaikable for ita cream-colored flowers. 8. vema, 
ot pino-wiX)dB near Wilmington, North Carolina, blooma in 
May; 8^. ul^f/inew, of northern peat-bogs, in July; 8,/unco» 
ana Aefffp^in August; and &rtq/eia^&Chnaif 0 n 8 iA and 
most others mainly m September; 8. ncmoralti and 8. em* 



z. The upper part of UteBtemwitii tbe iaSorasceace. », Tbe lower 
part of tbe stem, showing a stolon. 

sia continue well into October. The genua la one of the 
most characteristic of the U nited States, numerous both in 
specloB and In individuals, and not entirely wanting in any 
region. In the northern and central States it gives to ttw 
landscape much of its beauty, and is an important element 
of the prevailing yellow of autumn. There are nearly 100 
speeiea, of which 80, besides more than 80 important siuie* 
ties, are natives of the T'ldted States, and the others are 
nearly all American, 9 ot them occurring in Mexico, 8, or 6 
In South America <S in southern Brasil, 2 in Uruguay, and 1 
in ChillX and 1 in Hayti. Only 2 n^ies are natives of the 
Old Wortdt^& littaraiia, to we Tuscan and Idgurian 

coMt,Bnd 8. Virsmurea. which extends from Mount Famtth 
aua north and west throughout Europe and into Siberia, 
Alaska, New York, and New England, in many widely dif* 
fering varieties. Tboae of the United States are all, with 6 
mteeptions, confined to them and to British America (into 
which S2 extend), and are mainfy natlveaof the Athmttc and 
central Statea Numerous isolated apecies are aouthem ; 
the northern are mostly of wider distribution and more 
abundant in Individuals ; 11 species are mainly confined 
to the high northern, 12 to. the northeastern, 24 to the 
southern, 8 to the southwestern, 10 to the Paolflo Stataa; 
6 belong to the Missiasippl valley, of which 8. 
mtis is the only one widely distaibnted; 2 apeoleik 8, 
odora and & ocmpervircM. extend throughout the Atian- 
tio coast from Canada to Mexico, and the latter, the salt* 
marsh goldenrod, reappears at the Axores and at San 
Francisco. Forty-two species occur in tlie norteeast quar- 
ter of the United Btatea, 68 In the Southem Statea, and 
about 14 among the Bocky Mountains. $. (kmademit, 
the most numerous and most typical n^iea Is also the 
one moat widely diffnaed through the United States, fol- 
lowed next by 8 nemondU and & rumm. The species 
of this genua range from beyond 68* N. latitnde to the city 
ot Mexico, and from alpine summito to the aea-lcvri ; sev- 
eral are mostly confined to swamps, asB nati<i(i,andafew 
to woodland bordera. as 8. esssia and 8.,Medlor. bnt most 
are plants of dry open soil, especially S. nemortdii. In 
parta oi the Atlantic coast the name pMcwod is local* 
ly confined to 8. odora, the sweet goldenrod of anihora, 
which oontaina in its dotted leaves an aromatic and atimu* 
lating vedatile oil of an anteate odor and pole greeniah-yri* 
low color ; itia also carminative and diapnorettc, and itafp 
fUaion is naed to relieve spasmodlo pains and nausea; 
dried flowers and IsAvee hAve been employed as a te ' 
age, under the name of JBfwe-Jfmmfufn ka. 8. Ffvp 
the goldenrod of Kntope, oontaina an Istrlngeot 
prlnoiiilab end was long in aateeni for healing 



SolttUtgo 
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ot two Iind Uiwe MW proiroimdnt It mUdlnB (sol't-dl«a>, ». [< S^d + Aum.'i III 


'*oue of tbe molt noble woun4«berbii," end preiorlbltif “a 
tea of the young leaven, green or dry/' It was alao once 
' In repute In Burope a» a aye, and a variety of S, nemoraWi 
la locally called dparVioeiHl In Aiuerloa. R OSanoiieneiir and 
othera have (»een popularly known aa yaffoie-iiMed, and S, 
ntgom ai bitumimd, if. riffida is aleo a reputed aatrtngent 
The goUlenruU hai been rcx'ommeuded by many as the 
nattooal emblem of the United Statea. 


med.f the doctrine thitt refom hll diseftaiMi to 9^ 
teratioiis of the aolid tmirts of the body, it Ma 
on tJie opinion that the loUda alone are endowed ^th vi- 
tal properties and that they only can receive the nn|iHrea- 
oion of morblfio agenta and be the leat of pathdlogliMi phe* 
noniena. Opposed to OaUniam or MHnerhmi, 
solidifft (Hori-difith b. [< solid 4 * One 
[ 1 . <?,] A plant of thi« gonua; gold©iiw>d. who belie vea in or maintains the deotnne of 
SoUd&ref (eol-i-dSr')* n, [Appar. < F. Holidoire, solidisiti. 

solid (see solidary^ with sense of ML, solidus, soUdifltiC (sol-i-dls'Hk), «. [< soHdist + -I'c.] 
a piece of money: see aoHdm, mldo^ soV^.'\ A Of or pertaining to the solidists, 
small piece of money . It li perhapa natural that we should revert to the rnHditi- 

Here ’» three stdidxvwt for thee; good Imy, wink at me, notion of the all-pervadliig influence 

and say thou sawust me not. Skak., T. of A., iii. 1. 4tt. Lantst, 188S, H. 1123, 

Spllda^e (Bol-i-<iar'ik), a. rirrep. < soMar^u rVpi’ /'t ^5 T 

4 * 4 c . 3 Characterized by solidarity. [Kare.J Mitut ss IL ^ Lu soHdtta(t-)St < sol^us^ 




BikmmMoUduii^^, . . 

latuBt hoofedt ^ ^ 

or whole^hooli^^ as fie horiie) of oif fhttatel^ 
to the SoUdmfftm; equine. Also soll^sd, sell- 
pedal^ soMuiuffdar^ See eilt in 

preoeding eofuniiii aiui onto under hoftf' mA 


In the very nature of thiims family supremacy will he 
abaidutely incompatible with an interdependent nofstfarir 
oonimonwealtb. The Century, XXXt 746, 

flolfdaiitd < 8 ol-^-dar- 54 a'), w. [F.: see soli^ 
darity,} la Franck law: (a) The rotation 
among eo-debtors who are jointly and soverally 
lK>una — that is, may be held jointly or sever- 
ally at the option of the creditor, (b) The re- 
lation amon^ co-creditors iiolding an obliga- 
tion which gives expressly to each of them tne 
right to demand payment of the entire debt, 
so tliat a payment made to any one will dis- 
oharge the debt. 

fldlidarlty (sol-i-dar'i-ti), n. f< F. solidarity (a= 
Bp, soMarifiad 5 = I'g. soUdariedade)^ joint lia- 
bility, mutual n^Kimnsibility, < soHdaire, solid : 

. seh golkhiry.] Mutual rc^spousibility existing 
. between two or more persons ; communion of 
interests and responsibilities. 

Skiiidarlty, a ward which we owe to the French ooinmu* 
uista and which signifies a fcllowsliip in gain and loss, in 
houdor and dishominr. 

Treneh, English Past and Present, p. 68. 

Strong government come in with the sixteenth century, 
and strong government was a very strong edement in ref- 
ormation history, for it weakened the nMdarity of the 
Uatiiollc Churtdi. 

- StfMst, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 232. 

There is a euUdarttif in the arts ; they do not flourish In 
isolated iudeiMuuIcnce. 

C. F. NorUm, t'hnrch-imilding In Middle Ages, p. .*0. 
flOlidaiy ( sol 'i-dtt-ri ), a. [= F. soHdaire ( ar Sp. 
Pg. sol$dario\ < mUdvj solid: sce.vohV/.] ( Jhar- 
acterizod by soUdaritv, or community of in- 


solid ; seb solid,^ 1 . Tbs state or property of 
1)16 tug solid. Speolflcally — (a) The property of resisting 
a force tending to elumge the figure of a Imay : oppcaou 
to jlwset%. 

Ihe idea of ioUdUy we receive by our touch ; and it 
arises from the resistance which we find In a body to the 
entranoe of any other iHxb^ into the place it pomesses till 
it has left it Ludett Human Unaeratanalng, II. Iv. i. 
(10 The absoluto impenetrabUliy attributed by some meta- 
pnysiefans to matter, f t^is use of the word is almost pe- 
culiar to liOcke. Sir W. Hamilton attributes eight physical 
meanings to the word — the property of occupying space ; 
extension in three dimensions; absolttUi linpenotiabnity ; 
great density : relative immovability; welgat; hantness; 
and non-fluidity. 1 (c) Fullness of matter; eppoaed to Ael- 
(d) Massiveness ; subalantlaUty ; hence, strength ; 

stability. 

Those towers are of tremendous girth and solidity; they 
are encircled with great bands, or hocqui, of white stone, 
and are much enlarged at the base. 

ti. James, Jr,, Little T<»ur, p. U8. 
(e) Strength ami firmness In general ; soaudness; strength ; 
validity ; troth ; certainty. 

They answered the objections with great strength and 
aolidi/y of argument Addison, Xailer, No. lltl. 

The very laws which at first gave the government solid- 
ity. Gddsmith, Polfte Learning, i. 

2 . In (fcom.f the quantity of space occux)ied by 
a 8 oli<i body. Also calliid its solid or etiWc content or 
contents. The solidity of a body is estimated by the num- 
ber <if cubic inches, feet yards, etc., which it contains. 
3 t. A solid body or mass. [Karo.] 

Heaven's face doth glow ; 

Ytis, this sitUdUy and compound mass, 

With tiistfiil visage, aa against the d(H>jn, 

Is thought-sick at the act i!?A<tilr., liuTnlct lit* 4. 40. 

Msaslire of solidity, ^oc mearntre. 


n« 41 . A toember m tito 

horse or ass; an omiine. Also $0Hj^)d, mdipddd, 
floUdiuifQloQi (soM-dung^g^-ltto), £< K^L; 
solidungulue^ < L. soliduk, soHo, 4 * ungutOf ib 
hoof: see Mitealato.] Bame as mdidtmmidtdi 
mr T. Bromyi Vulg. Err,, iii. 2 . 
solidus (soFl-aus), ti.: pi. soHdi |LL,. a» 

imperial gold coin, ML, applied to vaiioni ebiiiSy 
also any piece of tnonayf motiey (see def.^i.lit, 

* solid ’ (sc, nummuSf coin) : see mhd^ Of. 
sof 2 ,goii.] 1 . A gold coin liiitvodueed 
stantine the Great to take the place of fie 'tth' 
reus, previously the chief coin of the Botodh 
currency. The coin weighed about VOgratniL atid fSacjlL 
dl were struck to the pound. The •oUdui eofiiliitfea to 1>6 



Oh\'«rae. 

SolidusorCoastaDtine the Grrut.— BritUb Museum. (Sfjwcf miglaat) 

coined under the Byiantine empire, and at a later oeriod 
rcoeiyed in weateni^ ^he name of 


ages the word mtUthts t 
oin, f 


terests and "rt*Kpoimibilitic« ; jointly interested 8 Widly(»oVid-li), «dr. In a solid manner, in any 


sc^iise of the word sfdid, 
pactly ; as, the parts of a pier 
solidly united. (6) Securely ; 
truly; on firm grounds <c> 
In a body : utianimoualy : as, 
the democrats voted solidly 
against the bUL rC^IIcq.] 


The closeness and solidness 
of the wood. 

Baewt, Nat. Hist, f 086. 

2 . Soundness; stron^h; 
truth ; validity, as of ar- 
guments, reasons, prin- 
ciples, etc. 


or responsible . 

Our one object Is U» save the revelation in the Bible 
Irom betbg made solidnry, as our ('omtist friends say, 

•' VKUi miracles ; fttim being attended to or lield cheap just 
. in proportion as miracles arc attended to or are held 
V. elunp. M. Antold, Litemture and iKjgiua, viiL 

(sori-dat), r. f.; pret. and pp. soli- solidness <HoFi<l-neH),n. 
dated^ ppr. soliilatiny. f< L- solklotm^ pp. of 1 . The state or prop- 
aoUdare, make dense, make whole or sound, < erty of being solid; »o- 
soUduSy compact, firm, solid: see solid.'\ To lidity. 
make solid or firm. [Karc.] 

This shining Ffecc of Ice, 

Which melts so tuxnt away 
With the Sun’s Bay, 

Thy vc!-se does solidate and crystallize. 

Covciey, ITndaric Odes, Iv. S. 

solid-drawn (sorid-drdn), «. in metal-Wirrkinq, 
drawn from hollow ingots, in which mandrels « 

of oonatanUy diamefor mices- 

Bivoly inserted, till both extenor and interior 
diamoters are Iwrought down to the required 
dimensions. 

solid-hoofed (sorid-h«ft), a. Solidungulate or 
soliped; whole-hoofed; not cloven-hoofo»l. See 
cut under solidmgulatc. 

solid-horned (soFid-hdmd), a. Having solid 
deciduous horns or antlers, as deer; not hollow- 
liometi. The solid-homed ruminants are the 
deer tribe. See C^rridm and Tragulidm. 
solldi.«. Plural of solidus. 

SOlidmable (sWid'i-n-arbl), a. [< solidify 4- 
-oft/c.] (lapable of being solidified or rendered 
solid. 

eolidiflcation ( sq~li<Pi-fl-ka'sh$n), n. [< solidi- 
fy -b •ution (see -fy). j The act or process of 
inaking solid; H{>««ciiicul)y, in physics, the pas- 


(o) Firmly ; densely ; cr>m- 


satd.) Ill the mkldle .. 
dicates not any special coin, but a money of account, and 
waa translated in the Teutonic languages by sMlUnff aug. 
its ixignatea Oenerally, the soHilus or shilling at aocottui 
oontained 12 denarii, silver *q>«naies, '' the ordinary silver 
coins of the period. Abbreviated a. in the segmmoc Us. d, 
iUbrM, solidi, denarii), pemnds. shillings, and pence. 

Also I bequelth to the reparacfmi of the stepull tjf the said 
churche of Saint Albane XX. stdidns. 

I^aston hsUers, III. 488. 

2 . A sign ( / ) uscii to denoto the English shil- 
ling, representing the old letigthenea form of 
s.y as in 2 / 6 , for 6 d. This sign la often aconva- 
nlctit suhstltiito for the horfaontal line In fmettuns, as in 


[< L. soliduM, a solid sub- 
stance, neut. of solidus, 
firm, compact: see sol- 
id.'} 1 . In arch., the 

die of a pedestal. See 
cut under dado , — 2 . 
In S(ots law, a complete 
sum.— To be bound in sol- 
idum, to be )H>und for the 
wliolo dcfit, though only one 
of Sf'vcial 4)bliganta. ^«n 
st'veral debtors are lioutid 
each for a pro|x>rHonBtc share 
oii]>, they arc said to he bound 
pro rata. 

Solidun^la (sol-i- 

dung'gii-la), n. pi. fNL, 
(JBlumcnhucli. aliout 

17911 ), mint. pi. of solk 



1 / 2000 , alb, (a ^ 5 )/iv for 


2000’ 


soIUUUm fsol-l-ftd^i-an), a. and h. [^'omierly 
also soHJMmn; < L, solus, alone, only, 4 Jidcs, 
faith: uae faith,} I. ci. Holding the tenets of 
soliftilians; jx^rt^ning to the solifidtatia. 

A sol^dsan Christian is a nulllfldean Fsgan, and eon- 
f utos hte tongue with his hand. FWlAam, Uesolvei, fl. 47. 

n. n, One who inaintains that faith alone, 
without works, is all that is necessary to justi- 
fication. See fiduciary, II., 2. I{ct\ T. Jmms, 
Works, I. 326. 

BoliilAianlam (sol-i-ftd'i-fn-ism)^ n, K soii» 
fidian 4 -ism,} The doctrine that justification 
IS of faith only, without works. 

It wss ordered Chat ... for a year no preaclisr flbould 
preach either for or amdnst purgatory, honouriiur of sstnts, 
marriageof priests, mlgrimsgef, miracles, or mdSudiantsm, 
aLIt. mton, MfsL (Xiftrohtf Bng., Iv. 

soUfomi (soPi-ffirm), a, [< L. sof, the sun, 4 
forma, form.] Formed like the sun, [Bare.] 

For light, and sight and the seeing faculty, may both of 
them rightly he saM to be sotiferm thiiiga, or of kin to thS 
sun, but neftlier of them to l>e the sun Itself. 

Cudworth, Intellectiial fiystom, p. SOI, 

Bolifngm (sp-lif 'u-jfi), n. pi, [NL. (Bundevall), 
fern. of soUfugus: see ee/^hpu«Mr»] A aw* 
order or superfamily of traeneate Irac^nidt^ 
having the eephalothorax segmented, the ch4 
llceres chelate, and the palpi pedHorna, Hisv 
• re nootamal. hiding by day. active^ pugnfwAoua, am 
tid are muted to be 


sage of a body from a liquid or gaseous to a solid dungulus : hoc solidmh 
state. It is accompanied by evolution of heat gulous.} The Holid-hw>f- 
without a decrease of temperature, and by ed, solipt'd. or soliduii- 
chan^ of volume. gulate perinsoilactyl 

•oUdfly ( 8 ^ 1 id'i-fi), t?. ; pret. and pp. mammals, correspond- 

ppr. solidifying, [< F. soMiftcr as: Sp. Pg, soii<U- ingtothe family 7 i’qwffhif. 
ncoj; as solid 4 -fy,} trans. To convert flolidangular (sol-i- 
Trom a liquid or gaseous state to a solid state ; dung'gu-lfir), a. [< NL. 
^lake solid or compact: its, to solidify hydro- ‘ • • • •• 


SolMungnlate (right #MV> Foot 
of Hom- 

1, rndtu*. im V»wtT rad with 
a, « gniove; 3, «cauh«>hii 4, lu^ 
nart 5, cuaeMbr*- “ ■* - ■ 


0, pMSotnn ( 

7. l■l•gauln ; ^ oacIfkMin (.^ to 8 
are in the carpss, and 4»nn (00 
■o-calird '* kneo,'* whkb i$ (ho 

wrht,uratoan«U s. motn Uhnd) 
or ntiddle in«titcsrpii4. or can, 
non-Uaiot so, outer or Ibofth 
metrt«:«rba], or ktdiot'^hoiM ; (», 
wfiamoidh or iiut>Mn»«i to liga* 
metiT& at tatek of mstacamo* 
phalangaal nrUciylaitloa. or ntt- 
Hw-S Joiot; 

ChVm;. 


Law- intrans. «To become solid or compact : 
fbotjDt solidifies into ice through cold. 


liduS. solid + untJuhl ?* «4, JMMttmSd ^ tn 

hoof.] Bame as sols- u^vtcurarityrexotioarisnss ly. 

' - boo^r.lncAifingdtHUlphAians.w 

coan-txme t so, corotiOt. 


dungidnte. 


inhabit wans eouutfiNi. Tbsre are IS gsMia m whiiS 
Mamas and Clsobti mtb kmA to the HniMilatoi, sad 
GdUodss is the moat mUsilne^ ltoeM!ieddlli,and«^ 
pare the aitematlve gdyugMa (with cu^ 

flOUftlgd (soFi-ffijh a, t< bos^fitgusi see eo* 

Rugous*} A noefimal araeknidhn of the gxuiqp 

flldmgOQfl (8^1if$«giis)« u. r< KL. seilffi^. 
shunning sunlight (ef, IIL. solmga, an anunai 
that shuns the light), < L, svm, iran> 4 fitgers, 
fiee, fiy.] ISRiuiining sunlight | fisMng the 
light of day; noctumal, as a memmir of the 

MlaMWldOtt ^Igo- 

quisi^t diBpoBeatosoiilioquiser Jvoofe.in Ma- 
don’s Femnal Tmtts of mtish Au^rs, I7r 



SoUdago 

herballffts of two and three oenturteii nfto pronouncing it 
“one of the most nobie woiuul-herbn,” and preiKtribiiig “a 
tea of the young leavea, green or dry." It was also once 
ill repute in Kuix>j»c an a dye, and a variety of S. nnmralis 


is louully calleit dnifr’a-iveed in Ainorica. S. CanadUiti^ tind 
others have been popularly kiaiwn us yfllow-med^ and iS*. 
ntifinm US hiUerm'ed. S. riifida is alw* a reputed astringent. 
Tho golilenrtMi has boon reroniinended by many aa tli<‘ 
national emblem of the Diiitod States. 

2. r/. A plant of tliiw goiius; f^oUlonrod. 
iM)liaaref (sol-i-tlar'), n. [Appar. < F. miulmrc, 
solid (8oe fiidifhtnf), with sense of ML. soIUtus, 
a piece of money: see sviidufi^ soidOf a'o/-.) A 
small piece of money. 

Ucrt ’s tlirce (atfidans for thee; good bo>, wink at me, 
and say thou sawest mo not. Shak., 'I', of A., iii. 1. 4U. 

aolidaric (sol-i-dnr'ik), a. flrre^. < ttoUthn-tj 
4“ -n\J (-haracterized by solidarity. [Rare.] 

In the very nnturt* of tilings family supremacy will bo 
abaotutely incompatible with an interdependent futlidttrir 
commonwealth. The Centurft, XXXI. 746. 

BOlidaxitd (sol-e.-dar-e-ta ')» •*‘**^*" 

durity.'} In French law: (a) The rtflatioii 
ttirioni^co-<lebtor.s wlmare joitifly utuI severally 
bound — tliat is, may be held jointly or sever- 
ally at the option of the creditor, {h) The re- 
lation amoiii? co-creditors holding^ an obliga- 
tion which gives expressly to each of thorn the 
right to demand payment of tlie entire debt, 
so that a paymcTit "made to any on© i^nll dis- 
charge the debt. 

solidarity (sol-i-dar'i-ti), n. [< F. solidariU (= 
Sp. solidaridad = Fg. aolidarivdadc)^ joint lia- 
bility, mutual rt‘sponsibility, < solidaire, solid: 
see soliiUtry.^ Mutual responsibility existing 
between two or in»>re porsoiis; communion of 
ititerests and rettponsibilities. 

StUMarUy, a word which wc i*w»' tfi the French commu- 
nlats, and which 8ignili(« a fidb^wship in gain and loss, in 
honour and dishonour. 

Trench, Knglish l*ast and lYesent, p. 68. 

Strong govcruincnt came in with tho sixteenth century, 
and strong government was a very strong element in ref- 
ormation history, for it weakened the rotidarify of the 
Catholic Church. 

- SfuMm, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 2:ri. 

There Is a ntdidnrity in the arts; they do not Nourish In 
isolated independence. 

C. K. Nftrfmi. (?hurcli-i»ulbliiig in HI iddle Ages, p. rtl, 
solidary f sori-dil-i*i ), a. f— F. soUdalrc (=r Sp. 
Pg. Wndrino), < .vo/irfc, solhl: scc8o//(/.] (’har- 
actcrizccl by solitlHrily, or community of in- 
t©n‘stH aud responsibilities; jointly interested 
or responsible. 

Our one otiject Is t.o save the revelation in the Bible 
from beUig made xiiidnry, as our (’’ointist friends say, 
with inlrHcleii; from being attended to or held cheap just 
in proportion as miracles are attended to or are held 
cheap. A/ ArwM, Literature ami iKjgma, vlil. 

SOlidate (sol'i-djil), r. t,\ iirel. and pp. mli- 
dated^ ppr. soUdalhuf, [< 1^. mlidatuf^^ pp. of 
soHdarc, make dense, make whole or sound, < 
soUduN, compact, firm, solid: see sidid,^ To 
make solid or linn. [Hare.] 

This shining I*icee of Ice, 

Which inelU so s<h)tj away 

With the .Sun's Kay, 

Thy veret: does gUitInte and crystallize. 

('oivlcy. Pindnric Odes, iv. S. 

SOlid'^awn tsoFid-dr^n), a. In nicfnUtrorkinfj, 
drawn from hollow ingots, in which mandrels 
of con.stantly decreasing diamettjr are succes- 
sively inserted, till lioth exterior an<l interior 
diarnetors are lirought doivn to the retpiired 
dimensions. 

solid-hoofed (soFid-hbft), a. Solidungulate or 
soiiped; whole-hoofed; not elovtui-lioofeil. See 
cut under solid nncfulciU:. 

SOUd-homed fsoF id-horn d), a. Having solid 
deciduous horns or antlers, as deer; not hollow- 
homed. The solid-horned ruminants are the 
deer tribe. See Cervidw and IVaguUdsc, 
solid!, b. Plural of solidus. 

SOlidinable (so-Ud'i-fI-|vi>l), a. [< solidify 4- 
-«/>/«.] (’apablo of being solidified orrend«?red 
solid. 

solidification ( srl-lid'^i-ti-ka'shon ), n. [< solidU 
fu *♦" -fdion (see ■‘/y).\ The act or process of 
making solid; specifically, in )diysics, the pas- 
sage 01 a body from a liquid or gaseous t o a solid 
state. It is accompanied by ©volution of heat 
without a decrease of temperature, and by 
ebange of volume. 

solidify (sp-lid'i-H), }\ ; prvt. and pp. Holidififd^ 
ppr. solidifying. [< F. soHdiJifir = Sp. Pg, solidi- 
jlcar; rh solid 4* -fy.'] I, trans. To convert- 
^rom u lifpiid or gaseous s^to to a solid state; 
^lake solid or compact: as, to solklijy hydro- 

eoi.' • 

Iaw-. f'wtmiw. •To liecome solid or compact: as, 
tooting ifolidifes into ice througli cold. 
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solidism (soFi^diam), a. [< solid + -iVw*,] In 
mcd., the doctrine that refers all diseases to al- 
terations of the solid parts of t Jie body, it rests 
on the opinion that the sufids alone aru endowed with vi- 
tal properties, and that they only cun receive the itiiproa- 
sion of rnorbiflo agents and bo the Beat of pathological phe- 
notnona. Opposed to Gnlenunn or kumoHtm. 
liolidist (soFi-dist), a. | < solid *f -wL] On© 
who believes in or maintains tho doctrine of 
solidism. 

SOlidistiC (sol-i-dis^tik), a. [< solidist 4- -ir.] 
Of or pertaining to tlu‘ solidists. 

It is luu'haim naiitrel Unit wc should revert to tlicsrf/icfis- 
tie notion of the all-pervading influence of the ihwvous sys- 
tem. Jjanect, ISSf), 11. 1123. 

solidity (so-lid'i-ti >, «. [< P. soHdilf = Pr. so- 
lidilat = It. solidild. < L. soUdita{l-)Si < solidus^ 
solid : se© sidid. \ 1. The state or property of 

being solid, specifically— n») llic property of resisting 
a force tending t«> change tho figure of n body : opiKiKcil 
to fluidity . 

The Idea of Htdidily we receive by our touch ; and It 
arises from tho resistance wiiieh we find in a laidy to the 
entrance of any other iHsiy Into the place It riossesses till 
It has left it. LoeJte, Human I’ndorstauuing, 11. iv. 1. 
(6) The absolute iinpouetmbiliiy Htiribiited by some meta- 
physicians Ut matter. (Tliis use of the word is almost po- 
culiur to Loeke. Air \V. iiamUton attrlbutoK eight idiystcal 
meanings to the word — the pmperty of oeeupying s^mec; 
extension in three dimensions : absolute imimnetriibiUty ; 
great density ; relative immovability ; weight; banlnciw; 
ami noti-fluidity.] (c) Fullness of matter : opposed to A«/- 
knvuesH. (d) Miuwlveness ; substantiality ; hence, strength ; 
BtuhilUy. 

These towers are of treniemhuis girth and noUdfty; they 
an* encircled with gn'rtt bunds, or hoops, of white stone, 
and are much enlarged at the base. 

11. Jatses, Jr., Little Tour, j). tW. 
(e) Btrengtli and firmness in general; soundness; strength ; 
validity ; truth ; certainty. 

They niisweicd the objections with grout strength and 
solidity of argument Adtimin, 'i nller, Xo. lin. 

The very laws which at first gave the government solid- 
ity. t/iddirrHith, Polite Learning, I. 

2. In geoni., tho quantity of Hpaco o<*(*upied by 
a solid body. Also called Its solid or evhie ronferd or 
contents. The snjidltyof a IwMly is estimated by the num- 
l>or of cubic inchoH, fe<*t, yanis, tie., which it contains, 
3t. A Holid boily or ma.sH. [Hart*.] 

Heaven’s face dotli glow ; 

Y*ia. tliis sidiWg// and compoiiml mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 

Is tboiight-siek at the act. *^hnk., iJaiulet. iii. 4. 4fi. 
Heaaure of solidity. Aec nwem/re 
solidly (»oFid-li ), adr. hi a .soliii manner, in any 
Hon^o of till* word solid, (a) Firnd 5 ; di*nscly; com 
pai'tly .* as, ttie parts of n pier 
solidly united, (b) Securely ; 
truly ; on Ann grounds, (r) 

In a IxHly ; iiiinnlmuiisly : as. 
the I»«‘inocrat8 voted tulidly 

S '; the bill. jCoHotpl 

ess (HoFiil-nOK), II. 

1. The state or prop- 
erty of being solid; so- 
lidity. 

The elosenoss and etoUdncM 
of the w<s)d. 

Bacon, Xat. Hist., § mb, 

2. Soundness; strength; 
truth ; validity, as of ar- 
guments, rousoiiH, priu- 
ehiles, etc. 

solidtun (soFi-dum), n. 

I < L. solidutn, a solici sub- 
stance, neut. of solidus, 
firm, commiot: si*© sol- 
id,] 1. Ill arch., til© 
die of a pedestal. S<.?© 
cut umler dado. -^2, 

In Sctds law, a complete 
sum — To bo bound In ool- 
idnm, to he >M>iiiid for tho 
whole debt, though only one 
of sevrral ohllgants. When 
seveml debtora arc bound 
oicb fora proiHirtlonnto share 
only, they aii.! said to be bound 
pro rata. 

Solidungula (sol-i- 

dung'gu-lil), «. pi. [NTi. 

( Bluinen bacii, about 

17yi>), liiMit, pi. of soli- 
dungulus: see solidiin- 
gulous.'] The solid-boof- 


ioUIoQtiMiloiii 

Solidimgiilata {soLi.dnng-gd-Ml'tJ), n, 
Same ms Midungula. 

SOUdmigulate (sol-i-dung'gfl-lftt), a, jsnd n. [< 
Nil. mmmgulatus, < L. soU'dus, solid, 4- ufigu- 
latus, hoofed : see ungulate."] L a. BoUd«hoof©d 
or whole-hoofed, as tJio lioriee j of or pertaining 
to tho l^nlktungwa; equine. Also soliped, soH- 
pcdal, solidungular, solidunguUms. See ©id in 
preceding column, and cuts under hoof and 
rerismdaetyla. 

II. «. A member of the Solidungula, as tho 
iiorse or ass; an equine. Also soliped, soUpede. 

BOUdTmgnlOYIB (soU-dung'gu-ltts), «. [< KL. 

solidungulus, < L. solidus, solid, 4- nngulu, a 
iioof: see unguiaU:.] Banio as soUdungvlate. 
Sir T, Jirmm, Vulg. PhT., iii. 2. 

solidus (soFi-dus), w.; pi, soUdi (-<li). [LL., an 
itnporial gold coin, M 1 <. applied to various coins, 
also any pi©c?e of money, money (see def.), lit. 
* solid ' (sc. nnmmus, coin ) : see solid. (T. soldo, 
«ow.] 1. A gold coin introduced by Con*- 
St an tine the Great to take tho place of tlie au- 
reus, previously tho chief coin of the Roman 
currency. Tho coin wefghod about TOgraina, aud 72 aoU- 
dl were struck to tho pound. The solidus ooiitinuod to t>e 




SuliUiinguktc (right fore) Foot 

rtf ilOTMI. 

f, rikUiuik, its lu«r«r end with 
9 , u grrA>ve; 3, sc«f>h<ilU ; 4. lU' 

. ^ - - — i*— — . 


od, soliped, or solidun- SoWugSR, 

gulate pt^rissodaciyl or Irtiddlfc metacarfwt, or SOUf^OUB (sp-lif'^-gus), a. [< Nil. SoUfugus* 
mammals, correspond- shunning sunlight (ef. ML, souj^af an animal 


i«ar; cunrifoim ; 6, piirffiom) ; 
7, Hiai;ntitn ; M, unctftain (1, to B 
are in the rurtiu», aivJ furxn tk« 

• which a tktt 

In (third) 

TnumirMilu ' ooivUmoi tn, tmt«r of fouftb 

mamilJUiK, t-orresponcl- wMBinotirijai, or dpllntdioMci ( n, 
jiig to the family Equitlm. *e»«n»oius w mu Ui fig*- 

soUdengiilar (sol-i- 
duuK'gv-Iilr). «. K NL. 

*SoUdunquUms. < L. so- middle phalamc, smafi pastern. 
HrfM. 

hoof.] Bame as sid%- '»* 

fiutuiuhi IncBdlng di,tal ph»i«iAv, or 

uUitgHUiw. coSiii-i/rmei xft, copiMjct. 


Oliverse. Revente. 

SolidiCirtfr nnUaiiitiir the llrc.-it.— llritlf(h Muiteuin. (Sixcrtf origltuil.) 

coined under the RyzHTiltnc empire, and at a later period 
received in western Liiropc tlic name of bezaid, (See fte- 
zenf.) In the middle nges the word ttolitim oflcti In- 
dicates not niiv special coin, but u money of Hccoiint. uiiii 
was translated in the TeiiUmiu lungimges tiy nhUliny mid 
its cognates. (Jenerally, the solidus or shillitig of account 
containeit 12 denarU, silver ** pennies, ' the umhiary silver 
coins of the perloiL Alibreviatcd a., in the sequence it a. d. 
{libra, aoluH, denarU), poumis. shillings, and pence. 

Alsol heipieith to the reparaeirni of the stepiiH of the said 
idiurche of Saint Al)>ane .\ X. etdidita. 

Paatan Better h. 111. 4ii:i. 

2. A sign (!) used to dctiotc the Ktiglish shil- 
ling, riqirescnting the old Icngtlumod form of 
s.. as in 2/(1, for 2)/. (Id, This sign is often aconva* 
iiieiit Bulfstiiute for the horizontal lino in fractions, as In 

lfmu),aib.ia f 6)/c, for ' , "-J'. 

solifidian (sol-i-fid'i-an), fi. ami n. [Formerly 
also solifiamn; < Ij. 'solns, alone, only, + fdts, 
faith; mo faith.] I. a. 11 olding tlio tenets of 
Holifidians; pf*rtaining to the solifidians. 

A miifidtan Christian is a nullifidean Fagam Aud con- 
futes his tongue vrith his hand. Felthnm, Uesoives, U. 47. 

II. t*. One who maintains that faith alone, 
without works, i» all that ia m^ccAuary to justi- 
fication. Bee Hduoiary, II., 2. /?«•. T. Adams, 
Works, I. 

BOlifldianiinn (sol-i-fid'i-an-izm), n. K solt» 
fidian 4* The doctrine that jnstifioation 

18 of faith only, witliout works. 

It was ordered that ... for a year no pmober Mionid 
proaoli oithor fur or against piirgahiry, honouring ol saints, 
marriage of priosU, pilgrimagea, miracles, otmioflditmiiimL 
li. IF. D&an, Btat. Church <» Eng., iv. 

soliform (soFi-ffinn), a. [< 1^. stdf the sun, 4- 
forma, form.] Formed like tlio sun. fRan?.] 
For light, and sight amt tho seeing faculty, may both of 
them rightly ho said to be stdi/ann tilings, or of kin to the 
■an, but neither of them to he the sun itself. 

Cudmrth, Iiitelloetual 8ystail)« p 201. 

SoUfUglB («q-lif'§-je), w. pi. fNL.(8und6vall)y 
fern. pi. of Hol{fugus: hoc solvfugousA A sub- 
order or superfamily of tracmeate ArachnidOy 
having the cephalothorax segmented, the che- 
liceres chelate, and the palpi pedifonn, Thay 
art) nocturnal, hiding by day, acHvo, pugnacious, aud 
pn.*datory, and are reputed to be vonomous; ttuw chiefly 
inhabit warm oountnes. There are 1$ geiim of whion 
Datamca and OfeoMr are found In ttie Untlied states, and 
Gnleodca Js the most promfrieiit See Gahtodidsf, and com- 
pare the alternative Soi§niiyM^ (with out). 

BOliftlge (soFi-ffij), w, t< NL. sotifugus: see 
lif \ipous. ] A nooturual aracbiiidari of the group 


that shuns the lignt), < L. mi, sun, 4* fugere, 
fiee, fiy. ] Bhuxming sunlight ; fieeing from the 
light of day; nooturna), as a member of the 






